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— Strike    situation     H71I 

Culm  awaiting  recovery    •iL^ 

Gushing.   G.   H..   panic  prices    !  !    342 

— ^Resigns  from  A.  W.  C.  A lloii 

— Statistical    table     234 

Cycle,    Coal    on    verge    of    upturn    in    coun- 
try's   business     •75 

CUTTER.  COAL.    See  also  "Drilling."  "Working" 

— Bits,    coal    cutters.      Officer    ^47 

— Cutting     machines      '335 

— Increase  in   use  in  United  Kingdom '20 

— Number   in    U.   S 1018 

— Operating    electrical     coal    cutters    under 

lender   roof    37.5 

— Longwall    cutter     ^814 

— Progress    in    design    mining    machines.  ..  •809 

— Shortwall    machines    'Sll 

— Sprajing    water    on    cutter    bar.      Craw- 
ford        406 

— Variable-speed   drive  cutter    •1048 

Cylinder    drain    valve    •44W 

Czecho-Slovaki.n^ — Export    Uix    .abolished!!.    632 


D 


Dark     iiidustr.v     523 

Daiighcrty's  attitude  on  eve  of  strike!!!!!  544 

— Confers    with    Judge    Anderson 639 

— Statement     H70 

Davis  Co.tI   &  Coke  Co ..,.,507'  777 

Davis,   Secretary  of  Labor    633'  707 

Dcfi<-iency   bill    tj4'_> 

Deflation    the    real    issue !!!!!!!!  438 

Denmark — Imports     !  .  264 

Dciit,   of  Commerce 196.   254    ^'s's'  850 

Dcsiin.-ition.    charge   coal.   Lake  Erie  ports..'  84 

Delcrminiiig    meridian.      Callen '43 

Detroit.    1921.      Dunbar    131 

Diagrams  

— Consumption,  bituminous,  by   uses So 

— Consumtition    trend    jiii 

i"^"," '.'■"■''""     ''onsumption   and    stocks....  ,S0 

—Relative  -tint    ,>n,.c<:   at  mines K" 

— Prices     (.11      iiiiir     VI   I r^ c):| 

— Sliot    ini,.^      l;,,.i,.,i    market liii 

— Spot    iiih,-     iiihiini.nu    market 122 

—Snot    nriii.     i.oiiivviiic    m,nrket 120 

— Snot    iniccs..  St,    Louis i.-j.-j 

— .Snot   iirices,    Chicago.   Ill 13(i  '  ifif'  i:jk 

— Soot    prices,    Cleveland.    Ohio '  141 

— Snot    prices.    Columbus.    Ohio...  14;( 

—Spot    prices     Kanawha.    West    Va !!  I4:i 

Dinner    to    rail    execiltives 890 


Distillation    of    coal,    heat 534 

UiBtribution.    Freaks    of •82 

Distribution   of   costs  to   Twin  Cities •4.->o 

Dock,    Pittsburgh   Coal   Co '83 

Dodson    Coal    Co.,    C.   M. — Chance    notation. 

AshmcaJ    'TJj 

Dollar.    .  oal-dock     •4.)» 

Door,  loncrete  overcast  with  explosion.  ..  •won 
Do  years  make  safe  workers':*     Discussion..    3ii 

Draina;rc    at    Leisenring    No.    1 •50. » 

Drain  valve.  Cylinder    '448 

Drill    and    grinder    '780 

Drill.    Chismer    •570 

Drilliiu-.     Power     .  .  .  ^ 87o 

Drills.    Power.      Alford     '820 

Duluth.    Minn..    1921.      Chambers 137 

Dump    Rotary,  for  railroad  cars •4s 

Dumpmtr^,     Atlantic    jiorts '. 71.'J 

Dumpiiis.-     .ual.    Lake    84,    857,    899,    1057, 

110:1        Destination     1031 

Dumpiiii;.     Hampton    Roads     87 

Dumpines,   Norfolk   Sc   Western 949 

Dust,    coal     456.    950 

Dust — Salt    to   allay.      Discussiou 373 

Dwight.    AS ....  '407 

E 

Earnings.     See  "Labor." 

Econom.v    in    mining    coal.      Discussion... 

.3.33.  743.  846.  1091 
Editors  inspect  plants  Hudson  Coal  Co.  .  .  .  586 
Egypt.— ImiKirts      64.    593 

ELECTRICITY.      See    also    "Haulage." 

"Hoisting."    "Power."     "Lamp."   etc. 
— Armatures     should      be     soldered.      How. 

Johnston      •10 

— Batteries.     Filler     for "734 

— Batteries,  nickel-iron  storage.  Packartl.  779 
— Battery,   care  lead  storage.      Packard ....    733 

— Battery.    Gas  given   off    (inq.) 742 

— Definition    expressions    used    in    electrical 

equipment      924 

— Electric  mining  machines   in   111 535 

— Exam,    questions    ' 743 

— Kathleen    mine.      White    •359 

— Loatl,     Relation,     to     geneiator    capacity. 

Lee     1037 

— Low    voltage   increases   costs    823 

— Motor,       Induction.       of      high      starting 

torque    '616 

— Old   anthracite    mine   electrified.    Lesser..  •567 
— Power  purchased   or  generated:-      Steck..*B49 
— Voltage.     High     vs.     low     linq.)        Moor- 
head     1093 

Elevators,      Electric,      lor      mine      hoisting. 

Means     1045 

Elkhorn    Coal    Co.,    report !...    ,559 

Emmons    Coal    Min.    Co 641 

Engine — Regrouting      cylinder      foundation. 

Sinback      ,^27 

Engine,    water  rate    !!.!!!    929 

Engineering    agency     50 

Engineering,    commercial,    conference 704 

English   view  of  strike    624 

Engineer*   ratify   alliance  with   miners 795 

Engrs    Sue.   Northeastern  Pa 255 

Engineers,    West    Va..    may   register 58 

Rvictions 181.  851 

£.quipment.     action     to     reduce      prices      of 

mining     378 

Examination,   mine    57!),    831,    848 

Examiners,    mine,    are    exposed.    Dangers    to 

which.      Discussion     577 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

— Ala.  flrebosses — Care  and  inspection 
safety  lamps:  removal  of  gas:  im- 
proper handling  safety  lamps:  quan- 
tity of  air  in  cii-culation :  volume  of 
air  circulation:  volume  of  air  per 
minute:  mine  examination:  firedamp 
explosion  in  safety  lamp  5.39.  Ex- 
amination of  mine:  procedure  on  find- 
ing explosive  gas:  examination  worked- 
out  rooms  on  live  entries:  examining 
working  place  generating  gas  freely  and 
one  giving  off  little  gas:  mine  gases; 
safety  lamp    579 

— Ala.  first-class — Qualifications  for  mine 
foremen:  object  in  working  places 
daily:  ventilation:  pressure  increases  in 
extended  workings:  precautions  in  stop- 
ping f,aiis:  danger  in  coal  dust:  pre- 
cautions   in    abandoned    mine 410 

— Ala.  second  class — Roof  falls:  brattice 
for  breakthroughs  on  entries  and  in 
rooms:  haulage:  timbering:  insuffi- 
cient air  current;  pillar  drawing:  i-on- 
diiet  of  mine  foremen  to  hold  resiiect 
of    men     49-, 

— Foremen  and  assistant  foremen.  15'th 
anlhricite  district — Duties  ex,->cted  hv 
law  from  operator  and  min°  foreman- 
examination  of  mine:  safety  lamps: 
instruments  to  measure  air  cur- 
rents S48.  Mine  gases;  air  current 
in  abandoned  <'hambei-s:  manwavs  of 
ch.inibers;  timbering;  shafts  vs.  slopes: 
sinking  a  shaft:  sinking  slope;  sink- 
in:-'  double-track  slope;  square  tim- 
bers in   sinking  slope ,ss7 

— ^Poreinan  and  assistant  foreman  lii'tii 
anthracite  district — Calburated  hvdro 
gen:  firedamp  and  hlackdamp:  dc- 
te<'liiig  firedamp;  blown  out  or  wiiidv 
shot:  fixing  quantity  of  air;  quanlitv 
and  velocity  of  air  required;  deterniiii 
ing  amount  of  air:  use  of  electricit.v  for 
power  pui-poses  in  mines.  743.  Air 
current;  amount  of  rubbing  surface- 
size  of  passageway;  first  aid-  driviii' 
place  toward  water:  withdrawing 
chargrt  in  case  of  misfire    •78". 
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COAL     AGE 


EXAMINATION    giTfiSTlONS — Cuntiuued: 

— Indiana  mine  Jirebosses' — Safety  lamp; 
elements  compose  atmosphenc  air  and 
percentagre  by  voiume:  elements 
absorbed  by  air  current ;  causes  of 
mine  fires ;  sealing'  off  section  lo  ex- 
ting-uish  mine  fire;  chemical  analysis 
of    mine    air     ''.'>'- 

— Mine  foremen  and  firebosses — Accident 
causes  in  West  Va.  and  prevention; 
necessary  supplies  at  mines;  shooting' 
from  solid:  limit  to  explosive  carried  in 
mine  by  one  person  and  receptacle ; 
methods  of  working;  rescue  from  fire 
in  intake  airway:  rescue  and  treatment 
for  burns  from  ignition  of  pocket 
of    g:as     1~3 

— Misc. — ijnvins^  rooms  at  an^le;  cleav- 
age planes;  cleats  and  joints;  benchi 
miningr;    panel    method    of    mining:    .  .  'lOli 

— Misc. — Duties  of  mine  foreman;  working 
mine  employing-  continuous  air  eiir- 
rent ;  black  powder  vs.  permissible ; 
use  of  anemometer,  barometer,  hygrom- 
eter, thermometer  and  water  g'age;  de- 
termining: average  velocity  of  air  cur- 
rent in  an  airway:  power  to  maintain 
constant  current  of   air  in   circulation,    'li^-i 

— Misc. — Explosives  used  in  one  drillhole; 
safest  explosive:  examining'  mine  for 
nig-htshift:  piping-;  supporting-  strength 
of  hemlock  prop ;  props  necessary  to 
prevent  caving-  in  of  roof;  size  of  rope 
required    to    pull    out    timber <'>*-l 

— Misc. — Gas  in  heading-;   air  lift  pumping  'iMiii 

— Misc. — Height  attained  by  driving  breast: 
permissible  powders:  electrical  power 
for  mine  lamps;  discharge  of  siphon: 
mine  foreman's  duties  in  fatal  acci- 
dents: mine  foreman's  instructions  to 
firebosses  in  gaseous  mine;  working 
near  abandoned  sections:  precautions 
in  production  and  distribution  of  coal 
dust     213 

— Misc. — Hoisting  on  incline;  units  of  work 
performed;  unit  of  work  defined:  com- 
position of  firedamp  and  blackdamp: 
water-rate  of  engine;  size  of  compres- 
sor ;  capacity  of  air  compressor ;  vol- 
uraetjic    efficiency    in    air    compression  iKi* 

— Misc. — Instructions  to  miners  to  set 
props:  meaning  of  'J  per  cent,  grade; 
form  of  airway;  construction  and  ven- 
tilation of  mine  stable:  tons  held 
by  mine  car;  fan  ventilation :  effect 
of    ventilation    on    roof    conditions.  .  .    335 

— Misc. — ^Precautions  in  production  and 
distribution  coal  dust;  dangerous  if 
dry  and  dusty  at  working  face:  tim- 
bering, roof  and  bottom ;  precautions 
hauling  mantrips:  guard  against  acci- 
dents in  dusty  mine:  wh|y  is  moisture 
necessary   in    mines;    width    of    heading 

— Misc. — Pumping:  profit  and  loss  in  car 
of  coal ;  effect  of  timber  in  roadway 
on  ventilation;  effect  of  opening  of 
door  on  fan ;  meaning  of  dead  hole 
and  windy  shot :  operating  electrical 
coal  cutter  under  tender  roof ;  pro- 
cedure on  finding  gas  in  room:  velocity 
of  air  current:   electric  cap  lamps    ...    375 

— Misc. — Pumping:  working  seam  with  soft 
top :  water-gage  scales :  water-gage 
reading:  volume  of  air  from  single  fan*6*Jl 

— Misc.— -Setting  anchor  post:  air  in  pipes; 
converting  steam  into  compressed  air : 
working;     timbering      •TO'H 

— Misc. — Weight  of  steam  consumed  per 
hour:  opening  and  closing  valves  to 
start  and  stop  engine;  meaning  of 
windv  shot  and  cause;  results  from 
two  kinds  of  powder;  pumping 54 

— 'Misc. — Working  vertical  sealn:  under- 
ground stable;  timber  double- track 
jjarting:    driving    double    rooms     ....  •1053 

— Tcnn.  mine  foremen — Requirements  to 
hold  certificate:  penalties  for  failure 
lo  perform  duly;  mine  gases  and  sym- 
bols; detection  of  mine  gases:  pro- 
tP4'tioti  in  gaseous  mines:  law  in  re- 
gard to  operating  without  certified 
n>i„o    foreman;    first-aid     109-1: 

Experienced  men  perform  more  dangerous 
work.       Discussion      577 

Experiment '  to    watch     , 76.S 

EXPLOSION.      See    also    "Gases.    Mine."     "Ven- 
tilation." 

— Ala.    Fuel    &   Iron    Co 93-,' 

— Bailey-Pond    Creek    Coal    Co.      Edwards,  .    *4S 

— Cold    starlight    nights     27fi 

— Detecting  use  of  matches  in   gassy  mines  «53 

— Exam,     questions      ^39 

— Gates      258.     435,     •575 

— Marietta    Coal    Co 4{r.' 

— Pa..    Ky.    and    Ala 25>: 

— Sopris  mine  5.58.     Cause    851 

— Ventilating    fan    ignites   gas.     Slnback    ...    1-* 

— Yukon   mine,   prevention.     Brosky    *i*W 

Explosive.    Is    the   mixture.     Hugo,    (^inq.)  .■    455 
Explosives   not   to    be   used   at   Cassidy    -  .  .    29'^ 

Explosives,    permissible     491.    lOd*: 

Explosives — Sand    tests     H 

Exports.     See    "Trade." 

Eye    accidents     53.'J 

F 

Facts.   That   thirst    for    7':' 

'•''air    prices     951 

Fan.     See  also    "Ventilation." 

Fan  housing,   concrete.     Cornet    •O'in 

Pan.    Keying,    to    engine    .shaft.      Sinback.  .  •(iM'i 
Fan    power    bill^.     Synchronous    motors    re- 
duce mine.     Cramer  and  MacDonald  .  .  .  .  •571 


Fan  specil  at  firing  lime.  Discussion  .  .  .  492 
Pan,  stopping,  on  idle  day&  210.  Discussion  537 
Fan.    Ventilating,   ignites  gas,     Slnback    ...      14 

Fan  ventilating  two  seams.     Libiez 171 

Fans.     Booster      ' 44o 

Fans    inefficiency    due   to    change    in    orifice  900 

Farringlon.    F 50ti.    547.    751.   934 

Fatalities 

— Kansas    80ti 

— Penn 451.     559.     Sti7 

— United  States    ...  58.  353.  460,  582.  745.  930 

— -We^t    Va 559,    765 

Fayette  County  Min.  Inst 411 

Federal  reorganization  covers  coal  report  5M 
Federal    Trade    Comm. 

— Cost     data     855 

— ^Investment    bituminous    coal    Industry    ..1014 

— Maynard     coal     case     1014 

Federated  Amer.  Eng.  Soc 219.  704.  897 

Feedwire.    voltage   droj)   on    rail   or.   Discus- 

Feiker.    f'   M.".'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.    273 

Fellowships,    university    908.    909 

Fife  field  most  important  In  Scotland  ....  925 
Fifty    cents    of    each    dollar    paid    for    coal 

represents     freight     22 

Firebosses.  Question  for.   (inq.)     Dryna  538. 

Discussion    782.   1091 

Firebrick,    plastic,    on    boiler    walls    ^842 

Fires 

— Causes     252 

— Extinguished  with  carbon  dioxide  bombs  842 

— Extinguishing     with     silt      490 

— -Fought  by   silt  and   water.   Warriner.  .  .  .  •645 

—Fought,    cooled   boiler   gases.    Walsh •328 

-How    to    prevent    coal    pile.     WilUams.  .  .  •99S 


— -HoUenbeck. 
— Miscellaneoi 
— Prevented  1 
— Prevention, 
— Red   Ash 


Ashmead      *613 

3     474.    909.    1032 

y    use    of    salt.     Boland     .  .  .    455 

mine  , 450 

ne.     Ashmead    *769 

mine     532 

— Sunnyside.      Allen    and    Watts    '479 

— Timbered   partfng    (inq.)     701 

— Preservatives     522 

First     aid      1094 

Fitting    the    industrial    figure     994 

Plexoid     tubing      96G 

Float    and    sink    tests     368.    654 

Flotation.     Chanc^j       Ashmead      ^735 

Flotation  plant.  Western  Fuel  Corp.  of  Can- 
ada       *365 

Flotation    process.       Peterson     243 

Foamite     fire    extinguishers     534 

Ford  ColUeries  Co. — Francis  mine.     Brosky  •99;) 
Foremen,    incompetent    mine.     Discussl 


414.    699 
Forms,    inspection    and    repair.    Johnston.  .  ^245 

Fort    Clark    Coal    Co '168 

Four-hour   day    in    coal.     Hall    tl006 

Fom-  Ways   lo   Make  6  Per  Cent   on   Coal.  .607 

FRANCE 

— Consumption,    coal    27,   466.   1005 

— Exports      1065 

— Imports,   coal    90.    150.    347,   467,    1065 

— Production,    by    months.      Comand 


— -Production 


.27,    150,    386.    466.    799. 
1065.  ] 
150. 


1931 
cuts 

oil 

m:i 

21)5. 

1105 

Francis 

coal.' 

Brosky     .  .  . 
tests    

,'.92()'.' 

•995 
104" 

Fi-eight-i 

?ar    loadings     and 

cars 

idli 

5.  .071 

708. 

745.    790.    849.    930 

.    1017. 

1054. 

lOOK 

Frei§rht 

rates 

33 

17;^ 

;.    808. 

870 

Frelg-ht 

rates. 

Ellis     

•  ■  •  ■ 

.•101 

-Rail  and-water 


Freight    r 

Wolkins      

Fi-ick  Coke  Co. 

— Boiler   setting  at    Heola  No 

— Gates    explosion     

— Leisenrinf   No.    1.     Brosky 

Frog',     flanged    rail    ^ 

Fuel    oil    menace     

Fuel    yard    contract 
Fundamentals.    Are    v 

Funds  of   Intl.   union    

Furnace  for  low-grade  coals    

Furnaces,  care  and  upkeep  of  boiler 
Fusibility  coal    ash    -  . 


losing    sense    of    .  .  10' 


Galloway     Coal     Co •27!j 

Garfield    opposes   public   ownership    70.» 

Gas    given    oft    by    electric    storaBe   battery. 

(inq.)      "!*" 

Gas    wells.    Mining    coal    in    vicinity.    I  inq.  I 

Kain  374.    Discussion    "40 

GASES.   MINE 

— Ala.     law     re     gaseous     mines.      Discus- 
sion     : 210.   57(1 

— Examination    questions    .  .  539.    579.    743. 

887.    929.     •9B9.    1094 
— Is    mixture    explosive?      Hugo,     (inq.)  .  .    45.> 

— Mask.    Universal    g-as     241 

— Methane  in   rise  workings,    (inq.)    929 

Gates    explosion     258.     435.     '575 

Gates.    Safety,    at    Cresson     *777 

Gear,   standardizing  mine-car  runnnig.    Cad-   _^ 
mus     •;»-.! 

GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

— Destination    Lake    Erie    coal     lO'-l 

— Production,    coal.    1921     70.    380.    10^>(. 


GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY — ConliuueU: 

— Production,    coke     397.    504,    580 

— Strength    minere'    union    1919   strtke    .  .  .    218 

— World's  pi-oduction    380 

Geometry.    Problem    in.     (inq.)     334.      Dis- 
cussion      •493.     '927 

Geophone    in    mining    825 

Georges    Cl-eek    tie-up    complete     (^''S 

GERMANY 

— Fleissner    lamp.      Gradenwitz     •73'; 

— Golpa   plant.     Zimmer    ^914 

— Imports     859 

— Prices    941,    970 

— Production     305.    380.    418,    970 

— Outside  coal  exempt   from   tax    799 

Glen   Alden  Coal   Co. 

— Caging  stop.      Ashmeail    •!■; 

— Cave    in     147 

— Telephone     connections      242 

Goggles      533 

Golpa   plant.      Zimmer    ^913 

Gootykoontz   defends  operators    790 

Gov't,  efforts  for  conference   <?23 

— Fuel  yard    261.   355,   395 

— Market    price    requisitioned    coal     29(> 

— Not  to  interfere  in  coal  controversy  499.  (5(i9 

— Regulation      497.     545.     5B1 

— Savings      819 

— Tries    to    avert    coal    strike    14ti 

Granby  Cons.   Min.   Serv.   &  Power  Co.    .  .  .    3911 

Grange    against    coal    strike     423 

Graphic   .  solution     of      algebraic     formula. 

( inq. )      •(i20 

Grinder,    alternating    current    ^1087 

Gnnder.    drill    and    •780 

Grouting — Rcgrouting   cylinder   foundations. 

Sinback     .527 

Gun    for  cleaning  machine  by  air  blast    . .  ^329 

Gunited.     shafts     447 

Gutheim.    A.    O •lOOO 


Hardwood    decree    .589 

Harlan   Coal   Co.   vs.  Wheeler  Coal  Co 434 

Harrington.    J.     L ^1055 

HAULAGE.  See  also  "Hoisting."  "Power." 
"Electricity.  "Safety."  "Rope,"  "Lo- 
comotive." etc. 

— Caeins-  stoti.     Ashmead    ^12 

US 335,  456,  495 

le-car.    Discussion ....  292.    845 

e     •..•817 

lathering.    Comet ^921 

storage     battery.     Stuart. 

7,  Discussion    44S 

— Mine   cars    for   stripping    •'77.3 

— Pitching   seams.      Discussion    •926 

— Slope  to  Clifford  tipple    •399 

— Speed  in  locomotive  haulage    (inq.)   494, 


— Exam,  quest 
— Hitchings.  n 
— .Kathleen  m 
— Locomotives, 
— Locomotives, 


Discussion    884 

— Switch  boxes.   Concrete.  Brosky "369 

— ^Switches.       Lowering       cost       room-neck. 

Mayer     -524 

— Systems  in  U.  S.     Adams   1018. 

— Tractor  adapted  to  mine  haulage ^169 

— Zeigler   No.    1    mine    , •STl 

Hazard   Coal   Operators   Assn 602 

Hazard    field    merger     670 

Headframe.  Stewart  mine •BOO 

Heads  I  win:   tails  you  lose    869 

Hearings   before  House  Comm.    of  Labor   . 

587,   627,    629,    752,   792.    883 

of  coal    534 

If  wood    739 

'    station    ^959 

1076.   1090.    ^1097 

-Treating    p'ant 


Heat  distillation 
Heating  values 
Hell    Gate    powf 

TTerrin  massacre 

Hillman    Coal    &    Coke   Co.- 

for  timber    

Hisylvania  Coal  Co 

Hitihings.   Mine-car.  Discussion 


•82.-. 
....  934 
.292.    845 


HOISTING.     See  also  "Haulare."  "Power." 
"Electricity.  "    "Safety."    "Rope."    etc. 

— Cage  operated  stop.     Ashmead ^12 

— Cage  hoods,  slanting.  Lightburn 780 

— Elevators.     Eleilric.     for    mine    hoisting. 


Me 


.  104.". 


-Exam,   nuestions .    9*^9 

— Gatps.    Safety,    electrically   operated ^777 

— Kehlcy's    Run    mine ^567 

— ^T.iouid-controlled    hoist.      Baker •^S. 

— ^Peak    hoisting   loads    10*6 

— TJaleigh-Wvoming   Conl    Co ^741 

—Record  hoists 434,   442,   499,   541, 

547.   580    722 

— Hiiom   hoist   totally  inclosed    •617 

— Hope.   How   to  socket  wire.  Baker •.529 

— Ropes,   safetv  and  life    408 

— Shaft    at    Schoper.    Ill '39 

— Skip  hoisting  at  Zeigler •871 

— Stewart   shaft       Broskv    •60.-> 

— Wiring  Plan   for  two  shafts •242 

I'olland — Production .  •  •    983 

Hoover,  coal  pri<^  conference. ..  .891.  9.32. 

975     1057 
— Letter    to    Natl.    Retail    Coal    Merchants 

Assn 191^' 

— Tr.-ide  Associations    297.   863.  665.   671 

"onpers.   storing  coal  above  retorts •I 98 

H<n'sepower   of   steam   boilers    (inq.) 25t 

Howat   and  industrial  court  law 107.  54i 

—Photo      339 

— Removal  from  oflRce 147 

I'ow  long  docs  it  take  to  grow  old? 644 

"uddleston     bill     670 

Hudson     Coal     Co. — Anthracite     inspection. 

Ashmea'l     •''9't 

Hnltman.   E.   C 176    420.    504 
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— Chei-k-off    refused    101 

— Comm.  to  codif.v  minine  laws i'HI' 

— Indicted   operators   released    "00 

— Operators  agree  to  meet  miners fi'J.i 
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ITALY 

— Consumption,  coal 
— Imports,  coal  .  .  .  . 
— Pe.'it     


.I.'rfcrson    (ins    Ooal    Co.     .  .  . 
Jitfs.     See   "Preparation." 
.Jobber   comes   in.   Where    .  . 
.lohnson.    Rep.,    amendment 


KANSAS 

— A.cidcnts     

— Court  Industrial  Relations 
— No    coal    famine    


KKNTUCKY 

— Coal     transfer 
— K.vplosion     .  . 
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— Conference,  joint,  on  strike S07,   740 

— Conference   of  Lewis   and  railroad  men..    W.i 

— Contra,  ts   in   nnn  union   West  Va 711 

— nepen. 


-Ban 
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— Earnings. 
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— Meeting:     

— Program     

Interstate   Commerce  Comm. 
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— Car    distribution     1058 

— Freight   rates  hearing.  ...  145.   177.   317. 
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hitiiniiinius    miners 545 

central    Pa 007.   748 

E.  E.  White  Coal  Co 074,  780 

Illinois  mine  workers.  19,  256,  498 
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at  ill.  mines 5~4 

I'n      mines 853 

003.   744,    780 

ne.     Discussion. 
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— Four-hour  day   in  coal.     Hall 1000 

— Gillen    board    (Canada)    resigns 669 

— Idle.  Whv  one  coal  mine  was >80 

— 111.  miners  could  work  218  da.V8  a  year.  .    7u3 
Irregular  _ operation     ■■.--,- •^- ,■•,;•■_- ■„■„■    ^"^^ 
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Relations.  00, 
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— ^Number  employees,  British  mines 
—Number   underground    men. 103 
— ^One   shift   per  day. 
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Discussion 840 

Creek  and  Upper 

170 

.  .  .377.   407 

Outside.  167 

Ashmead *103,   203 

Open  shop.  West  Va 21 

— Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co 'S-W 

— Penna.  would  cut  Indiana  wages 254 

— Pension  and   age    limit 1008 

— Profit-sharing     plan      034 

— Ra'iT  unions  ally  with  miners 361,   301 

— ^Reatljustment    tunnel     (cartoon) 19. > 

— Report  of  scale  committee   33H 

— -San   Francisco   labor   plan    ■}05 

— Scale,    wage.   Kanawha 580 

— Scale,   wage.  Monongahela  Coal  Assn.    .  .    809 

— Scale,    wage,   proiiosed   sliding 538 

— Scale,    wage.    Scotts    Run 586 

— Scales,  wage,  anthracite  miners 21 

— Scales,  wage.  Central  Pa.  and  Pittsburgh.    584 

— Scales,    wage,    flexible.     Baird 538 

— Seven-hour  day  in  British  coal   mines.  .  .    923 

— Shift,     triple .358.   301.   306 

— Strength.    Miners'    union   1919   strike....    318 
— Strike,  anticipated  national  coal .  155.  357. 
303.    395.    357.    .379.     383.    431.    433. 
438.      401,       403,       505.       .531.       545,    .540 

^Strike.    Canada 733,    854,   079,    1100 

— Strike   cloud's    silver   lining 155 

— Strike.    Defeat    for    miners    in    event    of. 

Wnoton      340 

— Strike.    English    view    of 6'?4 

— Strikes.    Losses    by 806 

— Strfke.  Mine  workers  don't  want.  David- 
son         301 

— Strike.  National  coal.  589.  869.  951. 
ini9.  1035.  Review. 025.  067.  709. 
749.    791.    853,    895,    9,'!3.    978.    1059,    lollO 

— Strike,   peaceful,    and   why 107(i 

— Strike,    South    Africa 305 

— Strike  to  compel  miner  to  limit  outiiut.  .    633 

— Strikes,    Year    of   sporadic 106 

— Technical   help.    Inquiries 50 

— Texas   miners   accept  wage  cut 751 

— Too   many   mine  workers 086 

— Trust.    Real    labor 767 

— Unemployment     canference 1 

— Uiicmplovment    (il,  704,   789 

— Inion  losing  ground  in  West  Va 854 

— Union  men  in  Colo 585 

— Uiiiuniz.ition  and  equalized  coats,   nation- 
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— Wage   cut.    New    River    mines 

— Wage   demands    would    add    to    anthracitf 

price    

— Wage  reduction  accepted  in  Alberta  mine 
— Wage   reduction   acceiited   West   Va. -Pitts 

burgh  Coal  Co 

—Wage    reduction,    Indiana 
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— Wage-      Illiiims.    Compared Ol.  ao- 

Wage-      picscnt.     disastrous    to    southern 

Ohic'.    field     • •  •  •  ■  340 

— Wages.    Preston    county   operators   reduce.  380 

— Wages.  Scotts  Run  to  lower 3B0 

— Wages.     Tenn.     Coal.     Iron     &     R.R.     Co. 

— Wages.   Welsh   miners 901 

— Working   da.V8.    Pa.    l,?.';,'.', 

Laclede    Gas    Light   Co ^2!!- 

Lake  &    Export  Corp 80/ 

Lake  <oal  shipliera  plan  conference  on  rates.  3.1 
Lake  market  kept  flooded  with  cnal.  White,  *83 
Lake  ports.   Bituminous  loaded  into  vessels.     __ 

Lake  situation.  Cincinnati   meeting  studies.    897 

Lambert    Run    Coal    Co "29 

Lamberts    Point    Coal    Exchange 18.1 

LAMPS.    MINERS 

— Csrliide    flame  in   gas    linq.)    Lawrence..    928 

— Electric  cap  lamp  for  miners.     Discussion.  37'! 

— Electric 052 

—Exam,  questions 353.   375.   5.39.    579.  848 

— Pleissncr   lamp.      Gradenwitz ♦733 

— Gas   given   off  by  electric  storage  battery 

1  inci*)     ■''43 

LAW.      See  also    "Compensation." 

— Ala.   law   re   gaseous   mines.     Discussion. 

210.   .576 

— Cave.    mine.    Kohler 17.   670 

— Certificate    law.      Discussion 211. 

•577.  620.  058.  1050 
— Coronado  Coal  Co.  .  .  .00.  520.  974.  903.  1010 
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Exchange 1020 

— Marvland  Comm.  to  revise  mining  laws.  .  59 
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Discussion     4o.3 

— Tax.  Pa.  anthracite.     175.  358.  383.  435. 

475.    547,    600.    641.    070.    807,    1100 
Layman   Calloway  Coal  Co. — Luce  explosion.  258 

Lead.    Ability   to.      Discussion    3.'J4 

League   for  industrial  Democracy 257 

Leap   vear    for   coal   miners lOB 

Learoyd.   A.  S 181 

Leased  Gov't  lands    231 

Leasing   Act,    Production   under  Coal   Land.    708 

Legislation,   coal.   1021.      Morrow 110 

Lehigh    &    Wilkes-Barre    Coal    Co. 

— -Fire    at  Hollenback   colliery.      Ashmead.  .  ♦013 

Lehigh   Coal    &    Navigation  Co. 

— Range   coal    200.  7.33 

Lehigh    Valley   Coal    Co. 

— ^Punining  at  Heidelberg  No.  3 874 

— Subst-ition   at  Drifton.      Wagner ♦« 
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-Liquid     air,       Brigga ♦OOO 

Liquid-controlled    hoist.       Baker ^487 

Liquid   oxygen   in   a   vaporizer    used  for   re- 
suscitation.     Briggs    ♦OBS 

Little   War   Creek   Coal   Co ♦SSS 

Living   costs    740.   790 
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Locust  Mtn.  Coal  Co. — Record  nroduclion.  ♦SSO 
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T.ow   Temperature   Carbonization   Ltd ^197 
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— Wage  siMlc.  Kana. 

— Wage   scale,    ten 

— Waee  scales  northern  West 

— Wag'e   scales.    Pittsburgh   Coal    Producers' 
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MARYLAND 

— Anthracite    receijJts.    Baltimore suf> 

— Commission  to  i-evise  mining:  law -"»*> 

— Maryland    Coal    Co Ml 

Mask,    Universal    gas    ^:^l 

MASSACHUSETTS 

— Anthracite    stocks     1104 

— Mayors  warned  of  coal  strike -^'20 

— Research   for  economical  domestic   fuel..    ii04 
Matches     in     g-assy     mines.     Detecting    use. 

Haertter    ti">3 

Materials,    mine,    costs -4.19 

Mather  Collieries  Co. — Hoisline.      Baker...  •487 

Maynard  coal   case    1(114 

Measuring  area  of  roll  in  mine •.">78 
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Mexican  oil  wells,  exhaustion  of.     Law .... 

Milwaukee   Electric   Ry.   &  Light  Co 

Milwaukee — Western    Fuel   Co . 

Miners    now     and    forty    years    ago.       Dis- 
cussion      

Miners  refuse  to  confer  with  operators.  .  .  .    .">4 

Miners'   Safety   and   Health   Almanac -4."> 

Mines   buy    steadily    during-    strike 7HS 

Mingo   county   mines    work   steadily lOH 

Mining  machines  and  coal  exports '! 

Mismanaged.  ineflQcient  industry .>fil 

Mississippi  coal  pile  washed  away '"SS 

Missouri  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Assn 8  JH 

Moffat  tunnel    764.   •1047 

Monongahela  Coal   Assn 233.   '274.   296. 

314.  436.  .)8H.   724.    1034 
Monongalia  miners  make  armed  march.  .  .  .    17.'i 
Montevallo  Coal  Min.   Co.    ..372.  39.i.   334.   1073 
Morrow    says    Lewis    misquoted    price    evi- 
dence       ■"■"il 

Motor     for     stead.v     locomotive     operation. 

Clark.    •159,   Discussion    ''1!> 

Motor.  Induction,  of  high  starting  torque.  .  •»U7 

Motors,    Direct -current,   for   pumps •4'>2 

Motors.    New    induction    for    old .')7(i 

Motors.       Synchronous,       reduce       mine-fan 

power  bills.    Cramer  and  MacDonald ,  .  .  .  •-"jTI 
Mutual    contract    responsibility TS7 
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Natl.  Academy  of  Science  building 7(ilt 

Natl.  Assn.  Manufacturers s'tU 

Natl.  Assn.  Purchasing  Agents  Papers.  .443.   4S4 

NATL.    COAL   ASSN. 

— Chairmen    of    committees    077 

— Co.-^t    sheets    sought     <>0S 

— Labor    problem     911 

— Meeting.     Quarterly   March,    420,    annual, 

8.".0.    93.-. 

— Officers  for  1922    049 

— Peabody   Coal    Co.    to   withdraw 38'.' 

— Speculation,    action    to    prevent    coal....    9.3(t 

Natl.  Coal  Mining  Board 31ti 

Natl.    Industrial    Conference    Board.  .  .  .39r>.  .-)U1 
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vention.      Davidson     x'.>7 
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Newport   News  Coal   Exchange 3,">3 

Coll.  Co.   vs.  Sugar  Creek   Coal 
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— Dayton    Foundation    Fund. 
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N.  Y,  State  Coal  Merchants  Assn 497 

New    York    UtiUties    well    stocked ■■•8.'> 

Newton     Rep 460  603 
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Nolan  invitation  to  operators »i33 

North   Carolina   coal :t*iti 

Northeast    Kentucky   Coal   Assn .S6,  374 

Northern  W.   Va.  Coal  Operators  Assn 

436.   476.    .530.   626.    868.    7Hfi.  950 

Northumberland    Miners'    Assn 304 

Not    only   in    England    but   here   also 1035 

Nova  Scotia  Steel   &  Coal  Co 396 

Nukol    Fuel   Co '403,  766 

O 

OBITUARIES 

— Armstrong,   W,   H ■MI8 

— Baile.    A 53(1 

— Bale.   F.   W S'lO 

— Block.    W.    G 1074 

— Boglp.    w.   s 993 

-Brush, 


— Eastern   Ohio,    1.931.      Pinaire 'HI 

— Injunctions,  stripping    979 

— M'arket.    1931.      Lehman    ^133 

— Production     70.   143 

— Private  and  co-operative  mines  closed. .  .    89.5 

— Profit-sharing  plan    934 

— River    traffic    394 

Oil  fuel  for  ships,  coal  and 788 

Oil.  crude,  importations 116 

Oil  duty.  Senate  Comm,  hearing  on  proposed  23 
Oil   wells,   exhaustion   of   Mexi<'au  Law.  ...      5(» 

Oklahoma  State  coal  exposition 473 

Old   Forge    Colliery         623 

Oi)erators'     attitude     to     wage     conference 

unchanged     381 

Operators"    position    misconstrued 584 

Organizations,   equal    strength   in   operators' 

and  miners'.  Penna 330 

Organizing  George  Baer's  old  district 853 

Orient    mine    547.  586 

Overcapacity     73.> 

Owl   Creek  Coal  Co.      Schloss ^439 

Oxygen.    Liquid,    in    a    vaporizer    used    for 

resuscitation,      Briggs •655 

!• 

Pacific  Coast    Coal   Co, 

— Collective    bargaining     ••>34 

— Production      683 

Packer    Control    Act     748 

Parkers  run  tipple,      Brosky •523 

Parson   convicted  of   murder    1096 

Patent   office  salaries    38 

Patents,  .  .36.  333.  374,  314,  436,  868.  9.50.  99'.' 

Paul    breathing    apparatus 474.    ^483 

Peabody    Coal   Co, 

— Cost   of    purchased   power    1080 

— Market    teiTitory     •648 

— Withdraw  from  Natl,  Coal  Assn. 38'-| 

Peace   enough   and   no   more    »■*'- 

Peat.    Central     power    stations     fired    with. 


Peat.     Italy 
Penna    v 
— Quotei 


633 


Id  cut   Indiana    wages. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

— Annual    report    13th    district 


435 
908 


— Brya 
— Bucklin, 
— Cotterill 
— Cutts,  G 
— Davis,  1 
— Emery, 
— Fergnsoi 


T.    P 
J,   J. 
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194      rv 
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Assessment     appeals 
— Central    Pa  .    1931.    Sell    134.    Proilu. 
— Coal  beds  Cambria  and   Greene  Counties.    608 

— Coal    reserves    Westmoreland    Co 778 

— Coals  undersold  in  N.  Y 116 

— Earnings    667.    74S 

— Fatalities    451.   .5.59.  867 

— Largest    coal    res-^rves.    Reese ,  ,    647 

— Loss  wages  and  time  from  accidents ,  .  .  .  .'J63 
— Northumberland  Co,  land  valuation..,,  4.'S5 
— Number  miners  on  strike  704.  Correction  74:S 
— Operators    itppose    interstate   settlement    ,    46.' 

— Production    77.    518.   641     8.53 

— River  coal   reclaimed    979,  991 

— Stale  EnipIo.vment   Bureau    539 

— Tax      anthracite,  ..  ,175,    '^58,    .383.    4:15, 

475.  .547,  600.  641.  670.  807.   1100 

— ^Wage    s4-alc     58 1 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. — Steam  turbines.  .  .  .'875 
Penn.  Coal  &  Coke  Corn. 

— Report     »09 

^Safety    gates    at    Cresson    ^777 

nil.   Retail  Coal    Merchants  Assn 1111 

n?ion    and    .age   limit.      Discussinn    1008 

nil.   System  Coal  Terminal    35 1 

tersen  hill    8.53 

tichone  colliery,  safely  precautions.     ,Ash- 
me.ad     •343 


Page 

Phcl|.s.D<MlEc  Corn 411.. 

Phil.i.   &   Reading  Coal  &   Iron   Co. — TinilK-r 

saved   by    i-esawing 5.*t;l 

Phila.  Coal  Club ;jk-> 

Philadelphia.    1!I31.       Hammer 119 

Phrase  turned   into  cash    196 

Pick  machine,  mining  thin  seam   (inq.l  ....    578 

Pictte  i-oke   oven.      Pnid'homme    •lOOS 

Pi"lar  drawing  at  Indiaiiola.  Brtisky ^3 

Pillars,    recovery    of  mine    449 

Pine  Hill  Coal  Co. — Strinping.     Ashmead.  .  ■1043 
Pipe  caiiacilv.  Chart  solves.  S<'ha|ihnrsl .  .  .  .'999 

Pip:',   rize  of  ventilating    Mii 

Piue.    wood    'V.n 

Pittsburgh   Coa'    Co. 

— Central       mai'hine      shop       at      Library. 

Brosky    •317 

— Dock  No.  7    'US 

— Earnings    600 

Pii'sburgh  Coal  Producers  Assn... 219.  232.  626 

Pittsburgh    i-egion.    1931.    Luly 133 

P'ttsburg   Vein   Operators  Assn.  of  Ohio...    625 

Plan — Wanted    a     767 

Plas'ic  fuel  mad"  of  low-grade  coal.  Dac.v..*9.53 
Pocahontas     region.     Methods     of     mining. 

Hap-ott     ^737 

Poland — Imports    264 

Po'icy  not  w-rong  but  inadequate 735 

Polic.v   principal    issue    68ti 

Pollution   of   streams   by  coal    mines 335 

Pond  Creek  Coal  Co..  report 558.  806 

Post,    anchor,   setting    '^0'Z 

Powder   best    for   tracing  cloth?   Lansing.  .        !i 

POWPH.      See   also    "Boiler."'    "EleclrieitT." 

etc. 

— America's    Power    Resources i41'i 

— Appalachian    Power   Co.   asked   to   reiluce 

rates     475 

— Central    power    stations    fired    with    peat. 

Z'mmer     936 

— Costs,  power,  doubled  when  working  half 

time  at  Kathleen  mine,  McAuliffe,  ,  ,  ,  ^817 
— Fan    at    constant   speed.    Power    to   drive. 

linq.)      415 

— Generate  or  purcha.se  power.  Steck •649 

— Hell   Gate  power  station    •9.50 

— Kathleen    mine.      White    •a.iO 

— ^Locomotive  has  two  motors    •.3*1.3 

— Low  voltage  increas'-s  costs 8'33 

— Power  compared  with  production 8*-9 

— Purchased    power    at    coal    mines.      Clay- 
ton      ^1079 

— Relation     loads     to     generator     capacity. 

Lee    •1037 

— S^hoper    mine    Standard    Oil    Co ^.39 

— 'Should  a  mine  buy  its  ele<»tric  i>ower.  .  .  .    933 
— Substation  needs  no  attendant.  Wagner..    _•«* 

— Substation,    outdoor    ^367 

— Super-power    stations    in   Germany ^913 

— Synchronous      motors      reduce      mine-fan 

power  bills.  Cramer  and  MacDonald.  .  •.571 
— ^Turbines,  steam,  vs  electrical  units.  ...  •87.5 
— Voltage    in    mines.    High   vs.    low.    linq.) 

Moorhead     lOJ-J 

Practices   in    1933.    Improved 438 

PREPARATION 

— F'otation.   Chan*-".   Ashmeail    •733 

— Flotation    nro.-ess.   Peterson    ^343 

— Iowa  plant  nicks  coal  clean.    Hibbard.  .  •1077 
— Jig  and  washing  tabic.  Vancouver  Island. 

Garmaii      •''67 

— Parkers    Run    tipple.    Brosky     •.•>•;•! 

— Screen     Horizontal    shaking.    Brosky .  .  ,  -  •33  I 

— Shaking  screen    with   several   gates 4.39 

— Sniral    separator     Discussion 414 

— Washing  coal.   Hill    *30^ 

Preservation    mine    limber 431.    n.i9 

Preservation  of  mine  timbers.  Homer •';46 

Preservative.    Prot'-xol   wood    '?!;,' 

Preservative,   wood.      Discussion    171 

Preservative      wood.       Hunt     637 

Presen-atives  and  mine  fires 3-- . 

Preston   coiinly    operators  reduce  wages.  .  .  .    380 

PRICES 

— Anthracite.    9    veai-s    •93 

—Bituminous   in    1931    h£ 

— British    export -  ■  -    •_-.  ■  .-'ri 

— Confereni*.  general  price  891.  933.  9..>.  lO.i. 

— During    strike    •-.•.■  -''J'' 

—Germany .  - - »*}  i" 

— Hoover  steadies    climbing  nnces....9H.  9.>I 

— India    •}i]l 

— T.<>wer  price.   So  ne^^essarv   to    4^7 

— Public   and    price  of    i-oal    ■  .  .  -  -  •  :»7 

—Spain    " "!«.   466.  941 

— Spot.    Birmingham     J  -» 

Spot     bituminous.    Boston 114.    116.  118 

— SlKit.    Chicago.    Ill 117.    136.  138 

— Snol     bituminous.    Cohimbiis.  Ohio.,  121.  123 

— Spot     bituminous,    Lou-sville 134 

— Snot    bituminous.   St,  T.oilis 131     1.33,  1.33 

— Snot,  bituminous,   sontheastem  Kentucky.  137 

— Spot.    Cleveland.    Ohio     143 

— Spot.  Philadelphia.  Pa 139 

— Spot,   relative,   hi' ominous,    at  mines.  .  .  -  •8'; 

— Steam     coal.      1931      l"!!* 

PniK-iple     at     stake      603 

Probe    coal    mining.    Congr»'s»    asked 343 

PRODUCTION 

— Alaska     17     73": 

— Anthracite.    1931.    76.    Parker.    ^93     li-or- 
reetion  378) 

— Belgium     264.    6.32.     799 

— Bituminous    63.    7«.    81.    631.    •931 

— Bituminous  in   1021   n   time  index  of  de- 
mand        ^79 

— Canada    35.   74     231.   373    475. 

641.   867.   10.3.3.    1071 

— Charcoal     654 

— Coke.    C.Mincll-viM.-       Llltv    144 

— Cnkr     T-     «  IS  I     346.    .397.    304. 

5R0     593.    674.   858 
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I'RODUCTION — Continued : 

— Coloiailo    14.1.    47-1.    7ii-l.    K.V;.    il  IN 

— PnilKf -IT.  !l().   ].")ll.   :I80.  :i8(!.   4li(i. 

Tilll.    111).") 

— Germany    :lor..    :tHO.    418.    H70 

— Holland    S)8.t 

— Indiana    '-H"- 

— Japan      lio.) 

— Kansas    <S82.    80(i 

— KentUfUy 135.  :>M 

— LofUHt    Mountain   Coal   Co •8;j!) 

— LoBan    llfld.   West   Va 14:1 

— New  South  Wales   ").")0 

— Non-union  mines    15.5.   7ll(i 

—Ohio     70.    14'i 

— Pa..  19:>1.  .77.  518.  B41.  853.  Central  Pa.  317 

— Pocahontas    district     131 

— Power    vs.    iiroduction •83!) 

— ^Production    equalled     by    few     other    in- 

dustries    '77 

— ^Smokeless.   West   Va 1017.   lOSIK 

— Spain    Hill 

— Under   Coal    Land  Lcasinp:   Act 70H 

— United    Kincrdom    .'J77 

— United   States,    coal    65.    81.  1054 

— Utah     553.    8(i.. 

— Virginia    87H 

— Washington (iOI 

— West   Va 1.39.    355.    581.    853 

— What    is    your    record? •.  .  .  .    383 

— World    380.    105li 

Profit-sharing   plan    1).'14 

Profits   bituminous   coal   industry 1014 

Pcftfit^  crn'iicd   iiy   bituminous  coal  industry  883 

l'r',,-|M  rilv     .  ;mi|i:M:.'n     6!)7 

i'r"'iM'i     ^\ I     j'i.'.ici-vative '835 

I'ni'li'-    I    liii.c    (,r    coal     58 

I'niihi'    ini.ir^i    ni:i.v    affect    anthracite    set- 
tlement         15(i 

Public's    warped    vision     fiSli 

Pulverized  coal  burned  exclusively  in  central 

station     "878 

Pulleys  from  shafts.  removinE  keyed.  Rade- 
baug-h     "880 

PUMPS   and  PUMPING 

— Belt-driven    mine    pump     "lOS" 

— Boiler     feevl     pumps     driven     by     steam. 

Evans    1005 

— Centrifugal    )>ump    primer    •,533 

— Centrifugal    pumps.    Dimensions    and    ca- 
pacity   lino..)    1010 

— Exam,  questions 34.  313.  375.  001.  •!)«!) 

— Heidelberg    No.    3    874 

— Hydraulic       filling.       extinguishes       mine 

fire    400 

— ^Lift  of  pump    (inq.)   Hunter 1053 

— Motor.'^,     Dii-ect-current.    for    pump    driv- 
ing     '453 

Puncher,  Mining  thin  seam  with  coal   linq  ) 

Craft     .-,7,s 

Purchasing  coal   for  Govt S4fl 

Purchase  of  coal  on  specifications.  ...  17(1 

Purchase  of   coal   on   premium  and   penalty 

basis     n()rt 

Pur.    Agts.    A.ss.    of   N.    Y.    .......  .  .  .  .  .  .       .37!) 

Purchased  power  at  coal  mines.  Clayton ..  •107!) 
Purchasing,   coal.      Hood    44:1 


Pa't'o    Ashmeail   lecture 850 

Pahn  do'l-ery.  Fighting  fire  at '.  .    •046 

Rail-and-water   vs.   all-rail  to  New   England. 

Wolkins     105, 

Rail. Voltage   drop   on.      Discussion •4!)3 

RAILROADS 

—Bids,   New   Haven    R.R 341 

— British  reduce  carrying  charges  for  coal.      (15 

— Chesapeake  &  Ohio  loadings 131.   1017 

— ^Coal   needed    to   lu-otect    from   subsidence.    450 

— Consumption.    Coal 32,    747.    !)74,    1100 

— Detroit.   Toledo  &   Ironton lOfil 

— Earninga      •yci^ 

— Freight   rates    in    southwest   reduction,  .  ,    175 

— Illinois  Centra]  counts  scoops •1040 

— Labor   Board    announces  wage   reduction.  lOfil 

— Lackawanna  unloading  coal ^851 

— Norfolk  &  Western  smokeless  shipments.  1017 
— Northern    PaciHi-    Ry.     .  .  .  070    511^ 

— Reading    dissolution     147" 

103.     43(i.     733.     979.     1034,     1061.     1073 

— gbinmenta,    anthracite    94.   175.   458.  664 

— Shipments,   smokeless    581.   1017.    1098 

—Storage.  Coal  in 394,  1100 

— Virginian  Ry.  shipments.   1017.     Report. 10.34 

Rails — Flanged   rail    frog •itr.d 

Rails— Steel   mine   tie «i3 

Rainey   &  Co..    W.   J.    .  .  •005 

RaleiBli-Wyoming     Coal      Co. — Driving     up- 

raisc.      Powell    *741 

Range  coal      ''-Zfid.  733 

Ratchet   regulates  soot   cleaner    'HIH 

Reading    dissolution 147     193 

436,     733.     979,     10.34.     1061.   'l073 

Ki  Ml     l,.h.,r-     trust     7(57 

'*''''Mi^    :ini iiracite.    Baltimore 806 

'■''"'I'l^.    '"d.    Duluth-Superior 84 

Hi. •Ill, Is,    Milwaukee.   Wis.,   coal 142     803 

Rcceipls.  New  England,  coal 94 

149.    176.    386,    713,'    973 

Records.    Progress    and    lost    material 530 

Recrudescence  of  a  rosicrvician  478 

Red   Ash  Co.'s   mine    fire.      Aslimead!  ".'.'.'.' •769 
Rehabilitation,     Pa.    Bureau  !)!)! 


Page 

Rcinicr,  J.   II 497 

Repair  forms,  inspection  antl.     Johnston.  ,.  •245 

Repair  shop  economics 316 

Repiair  shop,    Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.      BroBky.»317 
Rerily   to  miners'  demands.  Anthracite  oper- 

atoi-s   890 

Report,  Labor  Dept.,  on  West  Va 343 

Report,  receivers,  Amer.  Gas  Coal  Co 1113 

Report.   Sterling  Coal  Co 1114 

Rctiorts    and    investigations,    Geol,    Surveys 

and   Mm.    Bureaus .566.  608,   847.  778 

Rescue    from    fire   in   intake   airway 173 

Rescue — Paul    breathing   apparatus.  ,  .474.   *4S3 

Rescuers,   Liquid  air  for.     Briggs 'eoO 

Reserves.    Pa.   largest  coal.      Reese 047 

Reserves,   coal.   U.   S 1036 

Responsible,   Making   miner.      Discussion...    783 
Responsible    positions.    Pitting   for.     Discus- 
Restrict    opening   new    mines •931 

Resumption    in    anthra<rite 1075 

Resumption.     Prepare    for 563 

Resuscitation,    Liquid    oxygen    in    a    vapor- 
izer used    for.      Briggs 'eSS 

Retail  Coal  Dealeis  Assn.  of  Texas 1034 

Retailers   jeopardize   public   confidence?....    993 
Retailers.   N.    Y..    give    warning  if   railroads 

tontiscate  coal 633 

Retailers  still   at   odds  with  Hoover 1058 

Revelations  in  coke   statistics 397 

Reversing  normal  coal  movement •SSI 

Rhonuda.    Lady    ^433 

River    coal    reilaimed.    Pa 979,   991 

Robinson,    P.   B 753 

Robsion.   Rep.,  asks  Congress  to  probe  coal 

mining     343 

Rocky  Mtn.  Fuel  Co 1034 

Roll  in  a  mine.  Measuring  area  of    (inq.).^578 

KolIi-.>,     Ill-.,iitered     wood 169 

K r.ilN     .iiiises 493 

H"||'      II, iw    u,   socket   wire.      Baker '539 

Rc.prv    li,.i>liii-     408 

lio.sudalc    Cual     Co 765 

Run,  Power  of   the  steady 604 

Russia,  stripping    1001 

Russia  owes  Shipping  Board  for  coal 64 


St,   Louis.    1931.     Wallace    ^133 

SAFETY.     See   also   "Accident  Exam.   Ques- 
tions."   "Lamps."    "Explosions,"    etc. 

— Anthracite    inspectors    discuss    mine    fire 

dangers    15 

— Collapsible    danger    signal,      Lightburn..    •14 
■Detecting  use  of  matchjes  in  gassy  mines. 


sion    311 

— Electric  cap  lajpips.     Discussion    373 

— Exam,     questions 887 

— Explosion     prevention     at     Yukon     mine. 

Brosky      •919 

— ^Gates.  Safety,  electrically  operated  .  .  .  "777 
— German  lamp   sounds  warning.      Graden- 

witz     •7.33 

— Half-way    measures,      Ilsley    924 

— Hoisting     408 

— Industrial     factors     913 

— Low-voltage  current.   Whiting    209 

— Making    miner    responsible.     Discussion..    783 
— Mine-type  telephone  unsafe  in  gas.  Ilsley.    569 
— Precautions    at    Petteboue    colliery.     Ash- 
mead     •24-; 

— Protective  devices  at  Drifton.  Wagner..  •6 
— Provisions  at  Francis  mine.  Brosky ....  ^995 
— Shooting   off    solid.     Discussion.  .  53.    350. 

373.    415,    660,    885,    1008 

— Telephones   in    mines     477 

— Timbering,  Attention  to.  Discussion ....  453 
— Ventilation  as  safety  factor.  Colbum..  4.33 
— Voltage   in    mines.    High   vs.   low.      (inq.  I 

Moorhead      1093 

Salt  with  the  stemming  in  blasting.  Mixing. 

(inq. I     173.      Discussion 373,    413,     455 

S;imples.    weighing   and   picking    •694 

ilyses    of    foreign    govern- 


ments            44 

Sampling.      analyses      misleading      because. 

Hood    484 

Saninliug     apparatus,     coal      534 

S.in     I'l  :iii,  i~,  n    labor    plan     i)6.» 

S.i\r  ,,,,,1     III    Central  R.  R.  counts  scoops^l046 

S:i\i[i^     \.ntil:ition    power    costs    843 

819 

. . .•603 


•661 


•334 


Scale   beam,    self    registering    

Scales,  coal  mine,  appropriation    

Scales,  water  gage   

Schlesinger     interests      ' 

Scraper.    Strange.     Ashmead     

Screen.     Horizontal     shaking.      Brosky.  .  .  . 
Sealing   off    abandoned    areas.     Discussion. 

493,   5.36,   966.    1053 
Selling     coal,     combustion    engineer    factor. 

Davidson     •961 

Senate  coal  inquiry  held  up.  Wooton.  .  .  .  1015 
Senate  Comm.  hearing  on  proposed  oil  duty  33 
Senate   directs    Hoover   to    make   inquiry   in 


coal     strike     

• 

977 

Service     Coal     Min.     Co 

839 

Settlement   or    an   expedient    .  .  . 

869 

S-walls    Point     Ci.:il     Ex.-banirc 

507. 

1033 

Shadow   cast    by    ^uti     l.r-nMli    0 

f.      (inq.).. 

•784 

Shaft,    Lining,    in     i:„  11      -,...|„„ 

IIS.     Brosky 

•563 

Shaft     hanger.     I.,.ll  li.  n  nr 

•657 

Shaft  sinking.    Iin.i  i    'M-'     nis,.i 

,i9sion   •740. 

783,    883. 

loop 

Shaft.    Stewart    mine.      Brosky 

Shafts,  safety  devices  for  mine 

4UII 

Shift.    Triple     

.338.     .361. 

Ullil 

Shipments,     blinker.     British 

983 

Shipnicnls,     lliiluth     anil     Supcri 

or    docks..  . 
138.    4'; 

■1.    81 

Shipmcntfi,    Xoreign,    to    Sail    Frarieisoo    .  -  .    -'>.'>it 

Shipmiiils.    smokeless    5K1.    1017.    UWS 

Shjpniciitt*.    R.    R..    anthracite.  ..  .114.     ITo. 

341.  4.J8.  tiG4 
Shipnutils.     tidewater    bituraiuouH.  . .  .:J03, 

405.    713.    857 

Shippers  to  foreign  markets,  aid  to    1007 

Shippintr  Board.    U.   S 17.   2*J*i 

ShootiiiK-   eoal  off   solid.     Diseussion    ....'»:;. 

2r»0.  373.  415.  (i(K).  885.  1008 
Shop,  inaebine.  Pittsburffl*  Coal  Co.  Brosky  *''}\7 
Sholholc.    Eliminating'   danger    o£    small    .  .  •570 

Shovel,     eleeti-ic     1089 

Shoveling  maohine.  Costs  of  operation.  .  •833 
Shoveling    machine    in    underground    work. 

WhTaley     •335 

Shovels    in     U.    6 1018 

Shovels,    stripping.    Russia     1001 

Shovels,     underground     •830 

Shoveltown,    stripping:.      Brosky     ^773 

Shuler   Coal    Co ^1077 

Shuveloadf^     'S^Jo 

Signal.  Collapsible  danger,  Lightburn  ...  'l* 
Slack.  High  volatile  burned  smokelessly.  .  •«1« 
Slack  in  gob  Lancashire  mines.  Stowing.  .  950 
Slate      disposal.      Self-dumping      cars      aid. 

Brosky      'OSl 

Sludge,   dewatering  of    washed   coal    57o 

Smith.    Dr.    G.    O.    says    Hoover    price    plan 

necessary     1017 

Smoke  problem  at  Grafton,  West  Va 732 

Smoke   problenis   Salt   Lake   City    ifii-> 

Smoke    regulation     470 

Smokeless  Coal  Operator's  Assn.  West  Va..  9»:i 
Smokestack  settled  out  of  plumb,      (inq.)..    "-^a 

Smoothing  bumps   in   demand    357 

Soldered.  How  mine-motor  armatures  should 

be.     Johnston     'lO 

So   necessary  to   lower  price    477 

Soot     cleaner      •90  4 

South    Africa    strike     305 

Southern       Appalachian       Coal       Operators' 

Assn 300.     378 

Southern    Experiment    Station    394 

Southern    Ohio    Coal    Exchange     025 

Soiithern    Ohio    Coal    Operators'    Assn.     .  .  .    319 

SPAIN 

— ^Prices,    conl     r:6.     340.    400.    675.    941 

— Production      901 

Specifi<-ation    systems.     Gould    339.    383 

Spiral    separator    plant.      Discussion     414 

Spraying   water  on  cutter  bar.     Crawford.  .    400 

Spring    Coal     Co 807 

Square    deal  ?     Is    this    38 

Stabilize  coal  industry,  economic  means  will  378 

Stable,    mine,    ventilate    335 

Stable,   underground    •1053 

Stairway,    wood.    vs.    steel    'SOS 

Standard    Oil    Co.    of    Indiana    '39 

Standardizing   mine-car  running   gear.     Cad- 
mus      •535 

Starr.    C.   T 01.    341 

Statistics.     Revelations     in    coke     397 

Steel.     :isphalt     and     asbestos,     coating    for 

roof    or    walls    "45 

Steel    mine    tie     *13 

Steel    tipple     •HOO 

Stench    warning     772 

Sterling    Coal    Co.    report    Ill-* 

Stewart     mine.      Brosky     •605 

Stimulus,     needed     708 

Stine    Coal    Co ^773 

Stocked    with    coal.    Keep    bins     790 

Stocked.   N.  Y.   utilities  well    5«.> 

Stocks,    anthracite.   Mass 1104 

Stocks,   bituminous,  U.    S •80.    CO':.    74i» 

Stocks    coal.    Tryon  and  McK-nney .  .  •259.    •54'.' 

Stocks,    coal,    docks   at    Duluth    597.    719 

Stocks,    coal,    lighting    companies.    N.    Y..  .    990 

Stocks.    Prance,    coal     150.    380 

Stocks  held  by  ga*  and  electric  companies  800 
Storage     and     reclamation     plant,      flexible. 

Lewis    ^399 

Storage     batteries      in      condition.      Keeping 

nickel-iron.     Packard    779 

Storage,     bituminous    in     1017 

Storage,    coal,    problems     534 

Storage.    Mines   bureau    seeks   data   on    coal   794 

Storage  of  egg  and  nut 'SOB 

Storage    pit.    coal     •999 

Storage    tanks    for    by-products     "199 

Storage,     under-water     098 

Storage  wall  will  not  bulge  or  fall.    Crosson      ^5 

Stored   i-oal    in   danger   from   river •788 

"Story   of   Coal"    film    o 

Strike.      See    "Labor" 

Stripping.      See    also    "Working." 

Stripping,     anthracite     "90 

Stripping,    Anthracite   vs.    bituminous.     Dis- 
cussion       •570 

Stripping,     bituminous,     equipment      •97 

Stripping    by    casting    994 

Stripping  5,000   tons.   Cost   anthracite.  Ash- 
mead      ^1043 

Stripping   over   a    coal    mine    19'-i 

Stripping.    Missouri.     Weigel    'lOSS 

Stripping.    Russia     lOUl 

Strip-pit       economics.       Shoveltown       mine. 

Brosky     '773 

Substation    needs    no    attendant.     Wagner.  .      •O 

Subalalion.     outdoor     •507 

Success  in   mining  coal.     Discussion    51 

Siilphup     forms      300 

Svilphur   in    coal    and    coke    44 

Superinlcndency.     Id^al     in.       Discussion...    907 

SiiMplit-     at  mine,   necessary    173 

^uivi  y      \ssociates     685.     705 

^iirv.Mh-     problem,     (inq.).      Stewart     ...•701 

■-^wntin   -Imports      420 

Switch    box.    Concrete.     Brosky     •369 

Switches,    laying    room.      Discussion     •372 

liSwitchc';.   Lowering  cost  room-neck.     Mayer  524 
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Tuble,     uii-'Wiishiiii,'     *».', 

Tariff,    A    higher    „   - 

Tars,    low-temperature -■  •  ■  ■  •  •    'ol 

Tax    Pa.,   anthracite 17o.   2o8.   Soz. 

435.    475,    547,   S41.   670.   807.   1100 

Taxes,  coal-mining-  companies  paying 418 

Taxing  coal    ■  •  ■ 477 

Telephone,    cars    dispatched    by 'HHo 

Telephone  circuits.  Independent.     Discussion.  hl!» 
Telephone    circuits   in    shafts.     Ashmead.  .  .  "'.i'^ 

Telephone,     wireless     •llt^T 

Telephones  and   safety    4 '7 

Telephones.  Mine-type,  unsafe  in  gas.  llsley.    ■)liSI 

Telephones,   tests   of  mine    Sl{i 

Tenn.   Coal.  Iron  &  R.R.  Co .'*-J4 

Trstin? — Coal    washing.      Hill    '.O.j 

TEXAS 

— Lignite    IPT.'t 

— Miners  accept  wage  cut   7.)l 

— ^Report  Texas  Pacific  0.  &   O.  Co till 

Theory    of    coal   formation.    Discussion....    414 

The  state,   it   is  I ti43 

Thick    Vein    Freeport    Operators    Assn 343 

Thinking,    Counteract    loose    437 

Thomas    Colliery    Co. — Kehley's    Run    mine. 

Lesser    •507 

Three    associations    refuse    April    bargain..      21 

Tidewater    Coal    Exchange 59,    855.    1034 

Tidewater  Exc.  old 318.  430.  1030 

Tidewater    tonnage    gains   over    1919.    Bur- 
rows        "87 

Tie.    Steel  mine    "13 

TIMBERING 

— Attention    to    timbering.      Discussion.  .  .  .    4.">3 

— Broken  timber  saved  by  resawing 533 

— Conveyor,    timbering    over •1043 

— Costs   reduced  at   mine.   Hillman   C.   &   C. 

Co '835 

— Exam,  questions  456.   495.    •703,   887,    •10.j3 

— Hollenback  mine    •Olo 

— Pittsburg  seam    Unq.) •SNO 

— Preservation    mine    timber    451.    Horner    •340 

— Preservation,    timber,    grows 9."jll 

— 'Sunnyside  mine    •4S0 

— Retimbering  a  shaft  bottom    •380 

— Timbering   high   cave   on    roadway.      Dis- 
cussion     ^453 

— Timbers   whitened   by   fungus •00 

— Use  of   limber  in  mines.   Chart  showing.    348 

— Waste  mine  timber.     Discussion 333 

Tipple.      See    also    "Preparation." 

Tipple.  Commodore '40 

— River     '403 

— Parkers    Run     ^533 

Tipples   spring   up  as  Illinois  strike  crop..    034 

Tires   on   mine   locomotives    (inq.) 000 

Torch.   Heavy  cost  of  open 953 

Touchy  price  question 911 

Towers,    cooling     'OlO 

Tracing   cloth,   powder  best   for.   Lansing.  .        0 

Track  problem.     Reid •lOS 

Tractor   adapted   to   mine  haulage *169 

Trade   associations.  ...  317.    375.    397,    397. 

437.  586.  639.  643.  663.  665.  671.  745.  747 

TRADE 

— Alabama.     1931.    McXiaurine ^138 

— Baltimore.    1931.      Hough    ll.s 

— British  sell  coa!  at  loss   33 

— ^Buffalo.    1931.      Chamberlin    130 

— Cable  service  by  Dept.  of  Commerce.  .  .  .1007 

— Central    Pa.    Sell     135 

— Chicago    and   Middle   West.    Reaua ^135 

— Cincinnati.    1931.    Coates •13() 

— Connells\n]le.    1931.    Leslie    135 

— -Detroit.    1931.   Dunbar    131 

— DuUlth.    Minn..    1931.    Chambers 137 

— E.vports.    British,    amount   and  value.  .  .  . 

36.  185.  346.  377.  511.  551.  593.  901.  1035 
— Exports.   British,   destination  ....  iiii,   347, 

— Exports,    comparison.    U. 

Kingdom  overseas    Oli 

— Exports.  New  South  Wales.  ..  .264.   386.  715 

— Exports.   Port  of   New  York 265 

— Exports.   U.    S 66.    185.    333,   437, 

467.   511.   551.   633.   715.   767.    941.   1105 
— Foreign    trade  before   and    after   war.  .  .  .    795 

— Freight  rates.     Ellis    •lol 

— Freight   rates 33.    175.   808.    870 

— Freight  rates  hearing  before  I.   C.   C.  .  . 
145.    ^177.    317.    333.    383.    419.    459. 

499.    584.    706.    753 

— French.    1931.     Cornand    90 

— Imports.    Brazil,    coal    184.    .550 

— Imports.     Canada     149 

— Imports.  Denmark 304 

— Imports.    Egypt    84.    593 

— Imports.  France 90.  150.  347.  407 

— ^Imports.     'Germany      859 

— ^Imports.   Ital.v    3i» 

— Imports.    Poland    264 

— Imports.    Sweden   ■ 436 

— Imports.  United  Kingdom   -.    859 

—Imports.  U.  S 185.  467.  551. 

675.    757.    859.    941 

— M,-iikct.   Northwest.   1931.  Welch 13S 

— More  business  in   government    100 

— New     England    bituminous.     1931.     Wol- 

kins •113 

— New    York   market   1931    110 

— Ohio.   1931.  Lehman    '133 

— Oil   duty.   Senate  Comm.  hearing  on   pro- 
posed            3.'l 

— Philadelphia.   1931.  Hammer   110 

— Pittsburgh.    1931.   Luty    '. 133 

— Rail-and-water   vs.    all-rail    to    New    Eng- 
land.     Wolkins    100 

—St.  Louis.   1931.     Wallace   •13'; 


Pago 
Trallilc    news 30.    74.    194.    333.    374. 

314.    356.   396.   436.   476.   530.   560,   603. 

643.    684.   734.   706.    807.    868.   909.    950. 

992.  1034.   1074.  1114 

Training  business  student    704 

Training   war   veterans.    Gov't 1049 

Trans-Mississippi  Coal  Operators'  Assn ....    64'3 
Transportation 

— i;anals    for    coal    1114 

— Charges     746 

— Controlling    factor     397 

— Larry  takes  coal  from  shaft  to  R.R •605 

— Rail-and-water   vs.   all   rail.    Wolkins....    109 
Treatment  for  burns  from  ignition  of  pocket 

of    gas    173 

Trent  process    057.   "JaS 

Trent.   W.  E.,  bids  for  barges    61 

Trestle.    Gould    mine    ^98 

Triple  shift.  Advocacy  of 358.  361.  366 

Trolley,  clamp  and  hanger  for  mine •'309 

Trust,  real  labor   767 

Tug    River   Coal    Operators*    Assn 194.    374 

Tunnel,   Moffat    764.    •1047 

Turbines,    steam,    vs.    electrical    units •875 


Union    calls    oH    conference.    Central    Com- 
petitive region    00 

Union  ColUery  Co. 

— 'Kathleen   mine.   White    •359 

— Power  costs   at   Kathleen.   McAuliffe.  .  .  .  •SI? 

— Statement 341 

Union    gets    hearing    004 

Union  Pacific  Coal  Co. — Welding  job  saves 

$1000    » '1000 

United  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co '959 

UNITED    KINGDOM 


— Coal    cutters     

— Engineering  situation    

— Exports,  amount  and  value '36.  185. 

346.    377.    387.    551.    593.    633.    901.    : 

— Exports,   destination.  .66.   347,   387.   511. 

— Fife   field  most   important   in   Scotland.. 

— Imports     

— -Mines  consume  7  per  cent  coal  produced. 

— Number  employees  at  mines   

— Production     

— Rhondda.   Lady    

— Seven-hour    day     

— ^Shipments,   bunker    

— -Stowing   slack   in    gob  Lancashire   mines. 

— Strike    settlement    

— Wages,    mine     

— 'Welch  miners'   wages    

United  Mine  Workers  riding  for  hard  fall. 
Wooton    

U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co. — Performance  com- 
bination   locomotive    


377 
433 
933 
983 
956 
697 


— Coke   production ....  184.    346.   397.   504. 

580.    593.    858.    1064 

— Consumed,     bituminous     85 

— ^Consumption   mine   timber    •346 

— Exports 66,  185.  233.   407.  511. 

551.  633.  715.  757.  941.   1105 

— ^Fatalities 58.  353.  460.  583.  745.  930 

— Gov't,  training  130.000  war  veterans.  .  .  .1049 
— Haulage  and  cutting  machines.   Adams..  1018 

—Imports 185.    467.    551.    675.    757.    941 

— Production    1054.  By  states  63.   81 

— Unemployment     61 

United  Mine  Workers  convention. 301.  315.  ^337 

U.   S.  Steel  Corp..  report    558 

Universal    gas    mask     241 

Unloading    smokeless   coal •851 

Upraise   or    sinking   shaft    (inq.)    212.    Dis- 
i-ussion    '740.   783.   885.    1009 

UTAH 

— Production    553.    86.5 

— 'Smoke  problem 
— Strike    6 


-51.    794.    854.    896. 
934.    1030.    1061,    1100 
Utah    Fuel    Co. — Sunnyside    fire.    Allen    and 
Watts    *479 


Valuation.  Anthracite  land.  Northumberland 

Co..  Pa 4.35 

A'alue.    British   coal    exports    '36 

Value.    Pa.,    anthracite     8.5*3 

Valve.    Cylinder    drain     ^448 

Valve  for  remote  control   •SIO 

Valves,   safety,  on  boiler.  Hilleary 308 

Vancouver  output  drops    91 

Vanity    of    information     103.5 

Vaporizer.     Heylandt     •fi.5.5 

Venezuela    coal    675 

VENTILATION.     See  also  "Gases.  Mine." 

— Better  ventilation  as  aid  to  mining.  '445. 


— Effect  on   tonnage   

— Essentials    in    ventilation.    Walker 

— Exam,   questions.  ..  .353.   .335.    375.    416. 

495.    539.    743.    785. 

— Fan    at   constant   speed.    Power   to  drive. 

— Fan   housing,   concr-ete.    Cornet • 

— ^Fan  speed  at  firing  time.  Discussion 

— Fan   ventilating   two   seams.   Libiez 

— Fans.    Booster    

— Removing  gas  accumulated  on  falls  fi""  1 
393.    Discussion    453. 


960 
•333 
440 
171 


IVigc 
V  ENTILATION — Coutin  ued : 
— ^Saf ety   factor.    Ventilation   as.   Colbuni .  .    533 

— Saving  ventilation  power  costs   843 

— Sealing   abandoned   section.   310.     Discus- 
sion     536.   960 

— -Strike.    Ventilation    during     (inq.) 1010 

— Ventilation  gassy  and  dusty  mines.  Rose.  170 

Viewpoints    on    moot   question.    Two 787 

Vinton   Colliery  Co 977.   1031.    1057 

Virginia^ — Production    676 

Virginia  Iron.  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  report.... 

559.    704 

W 


Wadleisrh's   Coal    Manual    t412 

— Chief  coal  commodity  div 850 

— Gospel    of    helpfulness 354 

— -To  collect  data  coal  storage 357 

Wages.  See"Labor.*' 

Wanted — a  plan    7(i7 

Warm    year    1931    175 

Warriner  disputes  Lewis'    statements '.  793 

Washery.    Bano-oft    •gy 


•305 
Garman.  367 


WASHINGTON 

— Custom  mines  cut  wage.  .  . 

— Production    

Waste.   Industrial.     Hall,    toO, 


Discussion . 


700 


Water  boxes.  Concrete . 

Water    car    •OSo 

Water  softeners   1084 

Weather  vane  of  industry 16,   55, 

174,  214.  253.  394.  376.  417,  456,  496. 
540.     633,    663,    703,    744.    789.    888. 

973.    1013,    1095 
Weigh  pan.  Plan  lor  operating.     Watts.  ...  •lei 

Weighing  and  picking  samples ^694 

Welding  job  saves  Sl.OOO •lOOO 

Welding   induction   motors 570 

Wells    in    vicinity    of    coal    mines     (inq.). 

Kaiii.    374.      Discussion 740 

Wentz   Co.    booklet 607 

West  Ky.  Coal  Bureau 333 

Western    Fuel    Corp.    of    Canada — Flotation 

plant      •365 

Western  Mine  Operators  Assn 458 

Westinghouse.    Life    of    George t371 

Westmoreland   Coal   Club 147 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

— Assessment    coal    properties 435 

— Contracts    nonunion    fields 711 

— Fatalities     559.  765 

— Injunctions    668.   711.   751.   1101 

— Alining  Pocahontas  region.     Clagett ^737 

— ^Northern.    1931.      Williamson •139 

— Production    139.   2.55.  581,  853,   1098 

— (Smokeless   coal.    1921.     Weir "130 

— State  police  at  Thomas 507 

— Trial  U.  M.  W 711 

— Union   losing   ground    854 

West  Va.  Coal  Assn 194.  296.  950 

What   facts   the   public   -wants 870 

Whistling  to  keep  up  courage 1 

White  Coal  Co..  E.  E 674.   786 

Whv    wait  ?     913 

WilUs    Branch    354 

Winding  Gulf  Operators'   Assn 36.    1 94 

Winding   Gulf   operators    obtain  injunction.    638 
Wire  binding  wood  pipe  coated  with  asphalt.^491 

Wise.  Rabbi,  to  probe  New  River 896 

Wood.    Heating   values 739 

Wood.   Protect,   from   fire.      Hunt 6.57 

World's   coal   output 380.  1056 

WORKING.      See    also    "Cutters."     "Hoist- 
ing."  '"Stripping."   "Haulage."  "Timber- 
ing." "Power." 
— Economy  in  mining  coal.    Discussion .  333. 

743.    846.    1091 

— Exam,  questions 335. 

•661.    ♦703.    •lOll.   ^1053 
— Loading,    mechanical   coal.      Gottschalk.  .  •695 

— Longwall  v.ith  side  exits •S?? 

— Methods    of    mining    Pocahontas    region. 

Clagett     '737 

— Mining  in  a  clay  parting    (inq.) 886 

— ^Mining     thin     seam     with     coal     puncher 

(inq.).      Craft    578 

— Pillar  drawing  at    Indianola.      Brosky...      *ti 

— Pillar    recovery    449 

— Seam  having  dirt  binder  near  bottom.  ..  •3.36 
— Steeply   pitching  beds  on   strike,    mining. 

Schloss    •439 

— Steeply     pitching     coal.        Evans.     *157. 

Discussion *5SQ 

— Strip-pit   economies    at  Shoveltown  mine. 

Broaky    •773 

— Stripping.      Anthracite      vs.      bituminous. 

Discussion     •576 

— Stripping,   Missouri.      Weigel '1088 

— Stripping.     Russia 1001 

— Thin  seams  profitable,  mining.     Rees...*1041 
— Vertical  beds  of  coal.     Discussion.  .  •SI.   •SOO 


Year  of  peace.      Hall, 105 

Year  of   Sporadic  strikes 106 

Youghiogheny  &   Ohio  Coal  Co ^389 

YukonPocahontas  Coal  Co 'S)l» 


Zeigler  No.    1    mine.     Davidson •S?! 

Zinc    chloride    in    treating    -ft-ood.    Loss    of. 

Discussion     171 

Zinc    chloride     453 
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Analyzing  the  Economics  of  the  Coal 
Industry 

ANNOUNCEMENT  by  Secretary  Hoover  on  Dec.  19 
./vthat  with  funds  supplied  from  private  sources  the 
President's  conference  on  unemployment  is  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  intermittence  of  employ- 
ment in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  is  gratifying  news. 
The  subject  is  large,  as  is  indicated  by  the  outline  of 
the  field  to  be  covered  by  the  inquiry.  No  more  able, 
disinterested  and  at  the  same  time  friendly  agency  for 
this  work  could  be  suggested  than  the  men  who  with 
E.  E.  Hunt  are  working  with  Mr.  Hoover. 

Friends  of  the  coal  industry  despair  at  times  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  both  formulating  the  problems 
of  coal  and  getting  the  story  before  the  public  in  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  manner.  Two  years  ago  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  made  a  study 
and  published  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  irregularity 
of  operations  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  The  fact 
was  established  but  the  document  stands  as  an  engi- 
neering report  on  which  the  board  of  directors  have  not 
acted.  The  problem  is  too  complicated  for  solution  by 
panacea. 

Following  the  engineers'  report  were  the  investiga- 
tions of  Senator  Frelinghuysen.  These  in  1919  were 
not  only  enlightening  but  decidedly  helpful,  but  the 
history  of  1920  indicates  that  the  Senator  not  only 
failed  to  convince  his  colleagues  on  the  real  situation 
but  fell  short  in  his  own  education  as  well.  The  hear- 
ings conducted  by  Senators  Calder  and  LaFollette  were 
without  fruit  because  conceived  in  distrust  and  outright 
ill-temper.  They  served  only  to  inflame  the  public,  with- 
out truly  informing. 

The  Survey  of  Waste  in  Industry  by  the  American 
Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated  Engineering 
Societies  planned  to  include  coal  in  its  program,  but 
the  subject  was  dropped  from  the  list  in  the  final  report. 
The  President's  conference  on  unemployment  failed  to 
bring  forth  an  agreement  on  coal. 

Now,  without  rush  or  furor,  with  funds  to  do  the 
job  thoroughly,  the  permanent  committee  retained  by 
Mr.  Hoover  to  carry  to  fruition  his  plans  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  of  employment  in  industry  is  to 
study  coal.  The  outline  of  what  this  committee  will 
examine  reads  like  the  synopsis  of  a  treatise  on  the 
economics  of  the  coal  industry.  Such  a  monograph  has 
never  been  written;  there  is  real  need  for  it.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  offered,  every  facility  advanced, 
every  bit  of  information  and  guidance  proffered  by  the 
men  in  the  coal  industry  to  forward  the  early  but  un- 
hurried completion  of  this  report. 

A  not  to  be  overlooked  point  is  the  power  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  name  in  eventually  obtaining  wide  and  favor- 
able publicity  for  the  finding  and  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  colleagues.  The  objects  of  the  original 
unemployment  conference  were  attained — fair  presenta- 


tion of  facts  honestly  arrived  at — by  the  sheer  power 
of  publicity.  The  forthcoming  report  on  the  coal  indus- 
try we  hope,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe,  will  like- 
wise succeed. 


Whistling  to  Keep  Up  Courage 

MINERS  in  the  anthracite  region  are  enjoying  a 
hard-earned  vacation.  Save  for  a  very"  short 
period  early  in  1919,  when  the  post-armistice  slump  in 
demand  closed  many  mines,  and  for  about  six  weeks 
in  the  summer  of  1920,  when  the  miners  went  on  strike, 
the  hard-coal  region  has  worked  to  capacity  without 
interruption  since  1916,  or  for  five  years.  In  round 
numbers  30,000  of  the  145,000  anthracite  miners  and 
mine  laborers  are  now  idle  all  or  part  time.  One  after 
another  the  collieries  have  been  suspending  for  the  past 
four  weeks,  as  demand  for  coal  has  diminished. 

Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  union  labor  lead- 
ers in  the  region  have  announced  that  the  opei-ators  are 
closing  the  mines  as  a  measure  to  coerce  the  men  into 
recession  from  their  announced  position  of  having  de- 
cided to  demand  a  20-per  cent  advance  in  wages  next 
April,  when  the  present  contract  expires.  The  assertion 
is  equally  absurd  and  on  a  par  with  the  union  leaders' 
demand  for  such  or  any  increase  in  wages.  The  oper- 
ators have  already  bought  and  paid  for  the  labor  to 
produce  some  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  tons  of  anthracite 
valued  at  $40,000,000  which  they  are  holding  in  pro- 
ducers' storage.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  there  is 
a  limit  both  to  the  storage  capacity  an'6  the  purse  of 
producers.  Should  the  producers  throw  this  coal  on  the 
market  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  pocketing  big  losses, 
the  result  would  work  more  hardship  on  the  miners  than 
good  to  the  public.  The  retailers'  yards  are  full  to  over- 
flowing and  the  householder  is  buying  only  to  supply  his 
needs  from  day  to  day.  A  cut  in  prices  now,  not  war- 
ranted by  reduction  in  costs — that  is,  reduction  in  wages 
■ — would  throw  the  market  into  a  turmoil  and  stop  what 
little  buying  there  is.  No  one — producer,  retailer  or 
householder — would  keep  on  hand  a  ton  of  coal  not  ac- 
tually needed,  and  production  would  soon  be  halved, 
with  more  miners  out  of  work. 

The  miners  must  realize  that  not  the  operators  but 
the  public  is  demanding  that  the  union  leaders  permit 
the  men  to  take  reductions  in  wages  next  April.  They 
really  do  know  this — they  are  whistling  to  keep  up  their 
courage,  hoping  against  hope  that  by  demanding  more 
they  may  be  able  to  hold  what  they  have.  It  simply 
cannot  be  done.  As  for  the  miners'  asserting  that  wages 
can  be  maintained  or  even  increased  and  the  operators 
even  then  have  sufficient  margin  left  to  lower  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  we  can  but  say  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  cost  of  producing  anthracite  is  as  variable  as  the 
cost  of  living.  No  one  questions  the  statistics  published 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing anthracite,  which  cavers  1918  as  the  latest  period. 
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The  f.o.b.  mine  cost  in  November  and  December,  1918 
(since  when  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  wages 
and  consequently  in  costs),  ranged  from  $3  to  $11.10  per 
gross  ton  for  fifty-six  independent  operators  and  from 
$3.73  to  $5.82  per  gross  ton  for  nine  railroad  companies, 
whose  output  was,  roughly,  70  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Now,  obviously,  with  the  maximum  difference  be- 
tween high  and  low  of  $2.09  per  ton  in  the  average  mine 
cost  for  the  nine  large  companies  and  with  selling  prices 
varying  at  most  but  25c.  it  is  plain  to  him  who  would 
read  that  either  (1)  a  majority  are  making  scandalous 
profits,  (2)  a  majority  are  losing  vast  sums,  or  (3) 
there  is  a  happy  medium  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  latter  is  the  true  state  of  affairs.  One  or  two  com- 
panies are  making  fancy  profits,  no  doubt;  a  few  others 
are  making  no  profits,  doubtless  doing  little  more  than 
covering  out  of  pocket  expenses,  while  in  between,  the 
"average"  group  is  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  independents.  With  them 
there  is  a  maximum  variation  of  $7  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Rest  assured  the  fellow  who  had  the  $11  per  ton 
cost  in  1918  is  not  working  now,  nor  are  some  if  any 
of  those  whose  costs  three  years  ago  were  $6  or  more. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  comparable  general  average 
figures  of  cost  of  living  and  earnings  for  the  anthracite 
miners  and  laborers.  But  we  can  assume  for  argument's 
sake  a  figure,  say  $250  per  month,  as  average  earnings 
of  miners.  Compare  the  individual  with  a  family  of  six, 
a  home  on  which  he  is  making  payments,  perhaps  a 
jitney,  piano  and  other  modern  necessities  of  the  well- 
to-do.  Earnings  of  $250  a  month  may  look  small  to  him; 
he  is  a  high-cost  miner.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  single 
man — no  heavy  operating  costs,  just  board  for  one,  no 
heavy  overhead  because  no  real  estate — he  is  the  low-cost 
miner.  In  between  is  the  average.  The  high-cost  miner 
would  like  to  be  earning  sufficient  for  costs  and  a  sur- 
plus besides,  but  when  he  is  idle  part  time,  as  today, 
he  must  perchance  draw  on  his  savings  account.  The 
low-cost  miner,  of  course,  is  and  has  been  making  a 
handsome  profit  these  many  years. 

The  ordinary,  inescapable  natural  laws  prevent  our 
forcing  him  to  take  a  lower  wage  so  long  as  he  does  as 
much  work  as  the  man  with  the  big  family.  And  we 
cannot  cut  all  wages  to  a  level  that  would  permit  only 
the  single  men  to  live.  Too  often  the  miners  shout  about 
the  huge  profits  of  one  company,  saying  nothing  about 
the  poor  relations.  Too  often  in  the  past  the  coal  oper- 
ators have  told  us  how  many  hundreds  of  dollars  the 
best  paid  men  earn,  but  nothing  about  the  lowest.  We 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  criticism  on 
that  score  this  year. 


A  Higher  Tariif  Under  Another  Name 

IN  THE  midst  of  the  confusing  welter  of  assertion  and 
denial  from  those  whose  interests  are  affected  by  the 
proposed  American  valuation  plan,  many  are  turning  to 
the  professional  economists  for  counsel.  This  group 
takes  a  remarkably  united  and  unequivocal  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  measure.  The  grounds  upon  which 
they  take  their  stand  are,  roughly,  these: 

In  the  first  place,  they  believe  that  the  proposed  plan 
really  means  a  higher  tariff.  They  recognize  that  the 
precise  rates  to  be  imposed  on  the  American  values  are 
the  determining  factor  here  but  they  are  convinced  that 
those  urging  the  plan  intend  to  see  to  it  that  the  rates 
shall  be  sufficiently  high  to  cover  any  uncertainty  inci- 


dent to  the  establishment  of  the;  new  valuation  ba.sis. 
They  suspect  that  at  bottom  the  proposal  resolves  itself 
into  a  demand  for  a  hidden  and  undetermined  amount 
of  increased  protection. 

The  arguments,  aside  from  this,  do  not  impress  the 
economists.  The  three  which  contain  some  modicum  of 
force  are  that  the  plan  will  meet  the  problem  of  the 
fluctuating  exchanges,  that  it  will  prevent  "dumping" 
and  that  it  will  put  up  a  more  effective  bar  against  the 
country  with  exceptionally  low  production  costs.  The 
economists  point  out,  however,  that  prices  rise  in 
countries  whose  exchanges  fall  and  that  any  disparity  in 
the  two  movements  is  largely  offset  by  the  internal  dis- 
organization of  the  productive  forces  in  the  country 
whose  exchanges  are  violently  deranged.  "Dumping," 
they  believe,  can  best  be  prevented  by  administrative 
measures  applied  when  the  facts  of  a  particular  situa- 
tion   demand   them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  economists  are  considerably 
influenced  by  the  contention  that  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  plan  would  introduce  so  much  uncertainty  into 
the  process  of  importing  goods  as  greatly  to  embarrass 
the  process. 

The  administrative  difficulties  of  obtaining  fair  cost 
figures  from  American  manufacturers  interested  in 
excluding  their  rivals'  goods,  of  determining  American 
costs  in  the  case  of  goods  which  America  does  not  make, 
and  of  obtaining  uniform  valuations  at  various  points  of 
entry  are  perfectly  self-evident.  Furthermore,  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  past  practice  and  procedure  in  this  country. 
It  constitutes,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Taussig,  the 
foremost  student  of  the  tariff  in  this  country,  "a 
veritable  leap  into  the  dark." 

After  all,  however,  the  opposition  of  the  economist 
rests  back  upon  his  conviction  that  the  proposal  is 
equivalent  to  a  demand  for  increased  rates  at  a  time 
when  the  true  economic  interests  of  the  counti-y  would 
not  be  served  by  the  establishment  of  a  high  taj"iff  wall. 


Mining  Machines  and  Coal  Exports 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  evident  determination  to  get 
back  her  foreign  coal  trade  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  must  lower  costs  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
near  future  in  the  amount  of  machinery  used  for  mining 
coal.  It  is  believed  that  both  operators  and  labor  in 
England  recognize  that  this  step  must  be  taken,  and 
there  already  is  evidence  that  the  purchase  of  coal- 
mining machines  in  unusual  numbers  is  in  prospect. 
Heretofore  British  mining  labor  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  holding  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  machine- 
mined  coal.  Under  present-day  conditions,  however,  it 
is  recognized  that  costs  of  production  must  be  lowered 
if  England  is  to  enjoy  anything  like  her  pre-war  volume 
of  coal  exports.  What  is  being  done  in  this  direction 
is  indicated  by  data  published  in  this  issue  of  Coal 
Age.  The  curve  of  machine-mined  coal  in  Great  Britain 
is  steadily  upward.  In  the  eleven  years  from  1910  to 
1920  the  proportion  of  the  total  so  recovered  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  6  per  cent  to  13  per  cent. 

There  are  now  5,000  mining  machines  of  all  types  in 
use  in  Great  Britain's  coal  mines,  compared  with  some 
19,000  in  the  United  States.  We  have  had  5,000  ma- 
chines in  use  since  1902,  and  in  1898  undercut  more  coal 
by  machine  than  Great  Britain  in  1920.  But  all  growth 
is  slow  at  first  and  our  competitor  across  the  sea  is 
learning  from  us — with  our  machines  in  part. 
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Unusually  High  Recovery  Obtained  by  Use  of  Modified 
Advance  System  of  Pillar  Drawing  at  Indianola 

In  One  Section  of  the  Mine  Short  Rooms  Are  Driven  and  Break 
Line  Maintained  Close  to  Pillar  Faces — Flank  Headings  Aid  in  Roof 
Control — Gob  Sections  Ventilated  by  Force  and  Exhaust  Systems 

By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THROUGHOUT  the  greater  portion  of  the  north- 
east panel  in  the  Indianola  mine  of  the  Indian 
Collieries  Co.,  at  Indianola,  Pa.,  the  butt  road- 
ways are  driven  at  unusually  short  intervals,  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  85-ft.  instead  of  by 
the  250-  to  300-ft.  pillar  ordinarily  provided.  Some  in- 
teresting experiments  have  been  made  in  this  section. 
The  layout  of  this  portion  of  the  mine  can  be  seen  in 
Fig.  1. 

A  modified  "advance  system"  is  being  followed  in  the 
drawing  of  pillars.  Consequently  rooms  are  driven  on 
only  one  side  of  the  short  butt  roadways.  These 
diminutive  rooms  can  be  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
imaginary  line  ioining  A  and  B.  They  are  14  or  16  ft. 
wide  and,  of  course,  are  only  85  ft.  long.  The  room 
pillars  are  of  approximately  the  same  width.  This 
practice  of  maintaining  rooms  and  pillars  of  nearly 
equal  dimensions  is  a  wise  one  and  should  be  more 
generally  followed  in  this  field,  as  it  insures  a  greater 
ultimate  recovery  and  provides  greater  safety  in  work- 
ing than  could  be  obtained  by  ordinary  methods.  Only 
a  few  i-ooms  are  to  be  seen  on  the  map  because  such 
openings  are  not  allowed  to  stand  after  driving. 

Excessive  Trackwork  an  Obvious  Drawback 

In  keeping  with  the  system  followed,  their  starting 
is  purposely  delayed  until  the  moment  when  they  can 
be  driven  up  witTi  the  assurance  that  the  break  line 
in  its  movement  will  cut  them  off.  As  a  consequence 
the  pillars  can  be  drawn  back  immediately,  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  break  line.  Small  rooms 
were  driven  in  the  hope  that  a  high  percentage  of  re- 
covery would  be  afforded.  This  result  was  indeed  ob- 
tained, yet  later  developments,  notably  in  the  south- 
east panel,  have  discounted  the  superiority  of  the  small 
room,  for  the  recoveries  in  the  respective  panels  are 
equal.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  small  room  over 
the  large  lies  in  the  increase  in  the  length  of  headings 
required,  with  their  correspondingly  increased  track 
work. 

The  method  of  first-mining  here  followed  was  planned 
in  the  hope  that  with  it  the  drawing  of  the  pillars 
would  be  made  safer  than  when  more  usual  methods 
are  adopted.  After  a  room  is  started  it  is  worked  con- 
tinuously until  finished,  its  driving  being  followed 
immediately  by  retreat  or  pillar  drawing. 

The  caved  or  gob  region,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1  by 
the  area  ABC,  is  triangular  in  shape.  The  hypotenuse 
AB  is  the  line  of  the  working  faces  of  the  pillars.  In 
this  article  it  will  be  spoken  of  as  the  break  line.  The 
angle  made  by  this  line  with  the  main  haulage  depends 
entirely  upon  the  widths  of  the  r^om  and  pillsTr  em- 
ployed; the  greater  these  widths  the  greater  the  angle 
CAB. 


In  the  mining  of  the  pillar  coal  on  the  retreat  the 
room  pillars  are  blocked  out  by  narrow  crosscuts  which 
are  placed  on  8-  to  10-ft.  centers.  The  resulting  blocks 
are  approximately  4  to  6  ft.  wide  and  14  to  16  ft.  long 
and  with  the  greater  length  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  room.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  working  face  "of  any  one  pillar  cannot 
be  pushed  ahead  of  the  break  line,  and  that  consequently 
the  advance  crosscut  in  a  pillar  is  adjacent  to  the  block 
being  mined.  The  blocks  are  undercut  by  machines  on 
the  end  away  from  the  break  line  but  a  small  stump 
is  left  intact  near  the  break  line  temporarily.  This 
supports  the  roof.  These  stumps  are  approximately 
4  ft.  square  and  are  mined  last,  being  cut  away  by 
hand.  Where  roof  conditions  are  good,  the  stumps  are 
completely  recovered.  It  rarely  is  necessaiy  for  the 
miner  to  leave  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal 
unrecovered  is  that  lying  in  these  small  stumps.  This 
pillar-drawing  operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Peripheral  Headings  Aid  in  Fall  of  Roof 
This  method  of  closely  placed  butt  roadways  and 
short  rooms  has  been  adopted  in  only  one  of  the  panels. 
An  even  more  important  modification  is  the  driving  of 
peripheral  headings  on  the  flanks  of  the  working  sec- 
tion, as  indicated  by  CB  and  CA  in  Fig.  1.  These  are 
kept  a  little  in  advance  of  retreating  faces  and  insure 
a  straight  break  line  and  an  easy  fracture. 

In  Fig,  2  let  us  assume  that  the  roof  falls  along  the 
line  AB  and  that  pillar  drawing  advances  toward  DE, 
which  line  will  represent  the  new  break  after  the  area 
ABDE  is  mined  out  and  the  roof  allowed  to  cave.  It 
will  be  seen  that  as  the  robbing  advances  the  roof  will 
be  supported  along  only  one  edge  of  the  mined  area, 
namely,  along  DE,  if  the  headings  CD  and  CE  have 
caved  so  as  to  free  the  flanks.  Thus  a  simple  shearing 
stress  is  brought  upon  the  roof  at  the  break  line  DE. 
If  the  headings  were  not  driven,  the  roof,  in  addition 
to  being  supported  along  DE,  would  also  be  supported 
along  BE  and  AD.  In  this  case  the  pre.ssure  acting  on 
the  roof  area  ABDE  would  produce  a  modified  shear  on 
the  three  edges  rather  than  a  simple  shear  on  a  single 
edge.  The  break  in  such  a  case  would  be  irregular. 
Especially  Helpful  in  Initial  Roof  Falls 
These  headings  are  particularly  valuable  in  starting 
a  break  line,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  area  CFG  where 
the  edges  CF  and  CG  approach  the  edge  FG  in  length. 
As  the  break  line  lengthens,  the  influence  of  the  flank 
headings  decreases.  Their  effect  on  the  break  line  AB 
grows  less  because  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  distances 
AD  and  EB  to  AB  diminishes.  The  headings  neverthe- 
less still  retain  much  value  inasmuch  as  they  aid  in  the 
drawing  of  the  part  of  the  pillar  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.     They  are  not  timbered,  as  their  real  purpose 
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is  to  bring  down  the  roof  and  not  to  maintain  a  pas- 
sageway. 

The  success  attained  in  this  method  of  working  is 
attributed  to  :  (1)  The  peripheral  headings,  which 
after  driving  cave  and  relieve  the  roof  pressure 
upon  the  coal;  (2)  keeping  the  break  lines  straight, 
thus  avoiding  excessive  pressure  on  any  one  pillar,  yet 
simultaneously  effecting  a  uniform  line  of  fracture  in 
the  roof;  (3)  maximum  production  for  a  given  section; 
1 4)  the  use  of  bleeders  to  increase  the  ventilation  in 
the  mined-out  area. 

Excellent  results  are  achieved  by  this  method  of 
working.  No  treacherous  or  unlooked-for  roof  falls 
occur,  providing,  of  course,  uniform  progress  is  made 
at  the  several  pillar  faces  along  the  break  line.  To 
obtain  the  best  results,  uniformity  should  be  maintained 
not  only  in  the  pillar  retreat  but  also  in  the  room-and- 
pillar  layout.  Odd-sized  rooms  should  be  avoided  wher- 
ever possible.  These  factors  being  properly  controlled, 
the  roof  breaks  evenly  and  at  the  time  expected,  so  that 
all  manifestations  accompanying  a  roof  break  are  repe- 


titions of  those  that  occurred  prior  to  preceding  breaks. 

At  first  thought  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  method 
would  encourage  squeezes,  but  no  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  this  source.  The  barrier  pillars  are  solid  and 
show  no  signs  of  crushing  or  disintegration. 

Record  is  kept  of  the  pillars  and  stumps  that  ai'e 
left  standing  underground.  Section  maps  are  main- 
tained showing  every  portion  of  the  unmined  coal,  and 
these  are  brought  up  to  date  at  given  intei-vals.  If  a 
small  stump  pillar  is  lost,  it  is  shown  on  the  map.  with 
the  gob  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  coal  i-ecovery 
is  calculated,  moreover,  by  area  and  not  by  tonnage. 
This  method  is  the  more  accurate  and  convenient.  In 
the  adjacent  coal  fields  a  recoveiy  of  90  per  cent  gen- 
erally is  considered  acceptable,  this  oeing  the  maximum 
obtained  in  the  average  mine.  The  recovery  at  the 
Indianola  mine  is  nearer  to  100  than  to  90  per  cent.  It 
actually  amounted  to  96  per  cent  for  the  six  months 
which  ended  last  June. 

The  gob  is  ventilated  by  forcing  air  through  it  along 
the  break  line.     The  entries  shown  to  the  east  of  the 


FIG.   1 

Indianola  Mine 

The  stippled  area 
CAB  j3  the  area 
wliei-e  the  pillars 
have  been  removed 
and  the  root  caved. 
The  coal  in  that 
part  of  the  mine  is 
being  operated  by 
what  may  be  termed 
a  concentration  sys- 
tem started  by 
roadways  driven  In 
IJuirs  and  rooms 
driven  at  right 
angles  to  these 
roadways.  Someone 
appears  to  have 
discovered  that  if 
the  wing  pillars  in 
roadways  are  big 
enough  ond  strong 
enough,  the  chain 
pillar,  that  is  the 
pillar  between  the 
pair  of  roadways, 
ean  be  made  as  nar- 
row as  you  please. 
This  principle, 
enunciated  lone 
ago,  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  recog- 
nized and  acted 
upon. 
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FIG.  2.  PLAN  OF  IIIXING  -WrTH  SHORT  ROOMS 
Tlie  rooms  are  85  ft.  long  and  14  or  16  ft.  wide  with  pillar.s-  of 
equal  width.  When  pillaring  commences  the  rib  is  out  by  narrow 
crosscuts  driven  as  needed  but  spaced  at  8  to  10  ft.  centers.  This 
gives  a  pillar  4  to  6  ft.  wide  and  14  to  16  ft.  long,  which  is  mined 
away  all  but  a  stump  4  ft.  square  or  thereabout.  This  is  cut 
away  by  hand. 

northeast  panel  in  Fig.  1  are  intakes.  In  these  the  air 
travels  north,  thence  west  into  the  rooms  and  into  the 
gob  at  B.  Here  it  is  split  into  two  courses.  One  ex- 
tends southwest  along  the  break  line,  at  the  same  time 
penetrating  the  gob,  and  thence  to  the  main  entry 
returns  through  bleeders  in  the  pillars  indicated  by  F 
and  G.  The  gob  is  so  tight  in  places  that  the  air  mov- 
ing along  this  course  does  not  thoroughly  dislodge  the 
gas  from  this  section.  However,  no  gas  collects  at  any 
point  away  from  the  gob. 

An  exhaust  effect  is  produced  through  F  and  D,  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  air  circulation  through 
the  gob  from  the  lower  split  which  travels  along  the 
break  line.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  sweep  the  gob 
section  entirely  clear  of  gas.  This  usually  is  done  on 
idle  days,  the  full  output  of  the  fan  being  directed  into 
the  northeast  section  by  stopping  the  air  courses  through 
the  other  parts  of  the  mine.  From  what  has  been  said 
it  will  seem  that  the  ventilation  in  this  mine  is  positive 
and  always  under  perfect  control. 

In  the  southeast  panel,  rooms  were  at  first  driven  on 
both  sides  of  the  butts.  This  method  of  working  less- 
ened the  number  of  entries  required,  but  it  made  it 
difficult  to  ventilate  the  workings  properly.  Rooms  are 
now  being  driven  from  one  side  only  and  are  being  made 
21  ft.  wide  and  250  ft.  long,  on  45-ft.  centers.  The 
usual  room-and-pillar  system  is  adopted  with  a  slight 
modification  in  that  the  rooms  are  worked  in  sets  of 
four.  The  company  is  obtaining  excellent  results  in 
this  panel,  recovery  being  well  above  95  per  cent  of  the 
coal  originally  in  the  ground. 

Practically  all  mining  is  now  being  performed  in  the 
eastern  panels  of  the  mine.  In  the  southwest  section 
only  line  entries  have  been  driven.  Still  less  has  been 
done  in  the  northwest.  A  five-entry  butt  was  started 
ill  this  latter  area  for  purposes  of  development,  tying 
in  with  the  entries  driven  farther  south,  and  thus  open- 
ing up  the  two  panels  on  the  west.  Not  far  from  the 
main  haulage  a  so-called  rock  fault  was  encountered. 
This  was  pierced,  and  a  normal  coal  thickness  again 
encountered.  Such  occurrences  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  Freeport  bed  of  coal. 


Storage  Wall  That  Will  Not  Bulge  or  Fall 

By  W.  K.  Crosson 

Detroit,  Mich. 

WHEN  coal  without  large  lumps  is-  stored  and  there 
is  no  room,  or  it  is  undesirable  to  have  it  run  into 
a  conical  pile,  walls  are  built  composed  of  1-in.  hard- 
wood with  long  1-in.  strips  running  far  into  the  coal 
bed.  The  weight  of  the  coal  on  the  strips  holds  the 
wall  upright  and  forms  the  means  of  keeping  itself  in 
curb.  But  too  often  the  wall  will  bulge  and  give  way, 
causing  much  inconvenience,  loss  in  labor  and  endanger- 
ing the  lives  and  limbs  of  employees. 

The  wall  shown  in  the  illustration  is  built  in  sections 
and  can  be  extended  to  any  height.  The  material  used 
for  the  box  sides  is  1^  in.  thick,  12  in.  wide  and  16  ft. 
long.  These  side  planks  are  held  together  at  the  top 
and  bottom  by  a  strip  2  x  4  x  24  in.,  sunk  flu.sh  with 
the  edge.  These  binding  strips  are  spaced  4  ft.  apart. 
A  1  x  5-in.  notch  is  cut  in  the  bottom  and  top  for  the 
treaded  stringers  running  into  the  coal.  These  may  be 
of  any  length  and  should  project  about  4  in.  from  the 
outside  of  the  wall  with  a  l^-in.  piece  nailed  to  them  to 
hold  them  in  place. 

The  space  between  planks  forming  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  wall  can  be  filled  with  coal,  thus  giving  added 


DOUBLE  WALL  GIVES  BETTER  RESULTS  TH.\N  SINGLE 
In  this  wall  the  weight  of  the  coal  furnislies  its  own  restraint 
through   stringers  which   run  into   it.      Further  strength  is   given 
by  filling  up  the  space  between  the  two  walls  with  coal. 

strength  and  utilizing  the  stocking  space  to  the  full. 
A  wall  such  as  this  is  far  more  stable  than  the  older 
form  of  construction  and  does  not  bulge  or  fall. 


The  FILM  "The  Story  of  Coal,"  prepared  under  a  co- 
operative agreement  between  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
National  Coal  Association,  is  being  given  vi-idespread  exhi- 
bition in  India.  A  report  from  the  representative  of  an 
American  mining  machinery  firm  interested  in  the  picture's 
exhibition  states  that  the  film  had  been  shown  several 
times  in  Calcutta  and  other  large  centers  before  the  engi- 
neering and  coal-mining  fraternity  and  that  it  was  being 
shown  at  numerous  important  collieries. 
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Protective  Devices  So  Safeguard  Coal°Mine  Substation 
At  Drifton  That  It  Needs  No  Attendant 

Placed  at  Center  of  Load  Substation  Is  3,000  Ft.  from  Its  Attendant — 
Provisions  Made  to  Assure  Safety  of  Equipment — First  Motorman  to  Enter 
Mine  in  Morning  Starts  Substation  and  Last  One  Out  at  Night  Shuts  It  Down 

By  E.  B.  Wagner* 

Wilkes-Baiif,  Pa.     - 


SEVERAL  coal-mine  operators  and  engineers  on 
Dec.  7  witnessed  an  interesting  demonstration  of 
the  new  automatic  substation  at  the  Drifton 
Colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  being  the 
guests  jointly  of  the  coal  company  and  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  manufacturer  of  the  electrical  equip- 
ment. The  workings  of  this  colliery  cover  an  extensive 
territory,  so  that  it  is  impractical  to  serve  it  all  from 
one  substation  with  current  at  250  volts.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  beds  is  such,  however,  that  the  mine  is 
naturally  divided   into  several  sections. 

It  was  found  that  the  haulage  requirements  of  two  of 
these  sections  could  be  supplied  at  250  volts  from  a 
single  substation  without  providing  extremely  large 
feeder  capacity.  In  order  that  the  substation  might  be 
located  near  the  approximate  load  center  of  the  two 
sections,  it  was  placed  about  a  mile  from  the  breaker 
and  3,000  ft.  from  the  nearest  point  at  which  could  be 
found  an  engineer  at  work  during  every  hour  of  a 
24-hour  day,  this  man  being  in  charge  of  a  slope  hoist. 
To  save  the  wages  of  a  station  attendant  and  to  obtain 
more  uniform  operation,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
substation  automatic — that  is,  controlled  by  a  manually- 
operated  pilot  switch  located  in  the  engine  house  of  the 
slope  just  mentioned. 

Central-station    3-phase    60-cycle    power    at    11,000 


•Electrical  Engineer,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 


volts  is  received  at  an  outdoor  substation  placed  near 
the  slope.  This  is  stepped  down  to  4,600  volts  by  three 
transformers.  The  alternating-current  feeder  line  runs 
direct  to  the  substation  at  this  latter  potential  and 
thence  passes  on  to  supply  hoists,  pumps  and  fans 
located  in  other  sections  of  the  operation. 

The  substation  is  a  brick  building  about  20  x  18  ft. 
in  ground  dimensions  provided  with  an  asbestos-shingle 
roof.  It  contains  a  200-kw.  250-volt  direct-current 
synchronous  converter  with  the  necessary  alternating- 
and  direct-current  control  apparatus.  The  tap  from  the 
4,600-volt  line  goes  through  a  pole-top  disconnecting 
switch,  a  lightning  arrester  and  choke  coil  of  the  horn- 
gap  type  and  a  fuse.  From  the  fuse  the  line  runs  in 
conduit  to  an  incoming  oil  circuit  breaker  operated  by 
a  magnetic  contactor.  Thence  it  goes  to  the  converter 
transformers  located  just  outside  the  building,  from 
which  the  low-tension  leads  extend  to  the  converter 
through  the  starting  and  running  contactors. 

The  heart  of  this  substation  is  a  motor-driven  drum 
controller  that  governs  the  sequence  of  starting  opera- 
tions and  which  is  itself  controlled  by  several  protective 
devices.  The  operation  of  raising  and  lowering  the 
direct-current  brushes  of  the  converter  is  performed  by 
a  small  motor  mounted  on  the  bedplate  of  this  machine. 

Starting  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 
Closure  of  the  control  switch  in  the  engine  house  ener- 


Automatic 
Substation 

This  substation  is 
on  the  surface.  It 
receives  its  power 
from  a  transformer 
station  at  4,6'»0 
volts  alternating 
current.  This  cur- 
rint  passes  through 
:i  pole-top  discon- 
necting switcli,  a 
lightning  arrester, 
and  a  choke  coil  of 
the  horn-gap  type 
and  a  fuse.  Thence 
the  line  runs  in 
conduit  to  an  in- 
coming oil  circuit 
breaker  operated 
by  a  magnetic  con- 
tactor, and  passes 
to  the  converter 
transformers  and 
thence  to  the  con- 
verter through 
starting  and  rim- 
ning   contactors. 
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Inside  of 
Substation 

Building  has  ground 
dimensions  of  18  x 
20  ft.  It  contains 
a  200-kw.  250-volt 
direct-current  syn- 
chronous converter 
with  the  necessary 
alternating-  and 
direct-current  con- 
trol apparatus.  A 
small  motor  mount- 
ed on  the  bedplate 
of  the  machine 
raises  and  lowers 
the  direct-current 
brushes  of  the  con- 
verter. Among  the 
protective  devices 
are  a  dashpot  tim- 
ing relay  to  provide 
against  too  great 
slowness  in  start- 
ing, temperature  re- 
lays, potential  re- 
lays, a  bearing 
temperature  relay 
and  standard  induc- 
tion-type overload 
relays. 


gizes  a  voltage  relay  which  closes  its  contacts,  provided 
the  alternating-current  potential  is  high  enough  for 
satisfactory  operation.  The  closing  of  the  contacts  on 
this  relay  energizes  a  main-control  contactor,  which  in 
turn  closes,  provided  the  various  protective  devices, 
described  later,  are  in  proper  position.  Provided  the 
direct-current  brushes  are  raised,  closure  of  the  main 
control  contactor  starts  up  the  motor  by  which  the 
controller  is  driven.  If  they  are  not  raised,  the  circuit 
is  first  completed  through  the  brush-raising  motor, 
which  then  performs  its  function  and  stops,  thus  com- 
pleting the  circuit  to  the  controller-driving  motor.  The 
controller  drum  starts  revolving  and  iirst  closes  the 
incoming-line  oil  circuit  breaker  and  then  the  contactor 
that  starts  the  converter. 

The  converter  now  starts  operation  and  comes  up  to 
speed.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  rotary  field  is  flashed 
across  the  terminals  of  a  small  direct-current  generator 
driven  by  the  drum-controller  motor  to  insure  that  the 
field  will  be  built  up  with  the  right  polarity.  After 
being  flashed  the  main  field  contactor  closes,  putting 
the  field  onto  the  converter.  The  converter  should  now 
be  up  to  synchronous  speed,  but  if  it  is  not,  the  con- 
troller stops  revolving.  When  synchronous  speed  is 
reached,  a  centrifugal  switch  on  the  converter  shaft 
closes  its  contacts,  restarting  the  drum  controller.  This 
opens  the  starting  contactor  control  circuit  and  com- 
pletes the  circuits  of  the  running  contactor,  whereupon 
it  closes,  putting  full  alternating-current  voltage  on  the 
converter  terminals. 

The  direct-current  side  of  the  converter  is  controlled 
by  a  generator  type  of  automatic  reclosing  circuit 
breaker.  The  two  power  circuits  served  are  equipped 
with  similar  apparatus  of  the  independent  feeder  type. 
After  normal  direct-current  voltage  of  proper  polarity 
is  applied  to  the  converter  leads  a  polarity  relay  closes 
the  circuit  of  the  operating  coil  on  the  generator 
breaker.  This  breaker  then  closes,  as  does  also  each 
feeder  breaker  after  a  predetermined  time  interval, 
provided  the  direct-current  feeder  line  is  clear. 

On  stopping,   the  control   switch  is   opened,  thus   in 


succession  cutting  out  the  voltage  relay,  main  control 
contactor  and  running  contactor.  This  restarts  the 
motor  driving  the  drum  controller,  which  accordingly 
revolves,  tripping  out  the  incoming-line  oil  switch  and 
completing  the  circuit  to  the  brush-lifting  motor,  which 
then  functions,  after  which  both  machines  cease  opera- 
tion and  all  devices  are  in  the  "off"  position  ready  to 
restart.  As  the  locomotive  drivers  from  both  sections 
supplied  from  this  substation  must  pass  the  slope 
engine  house  it  is  the  intention  to  have  the  last  man  out 
at  night  stop  the  equipment  and  to  have  the  first  one 
in  in  the  morning  start  it. 

This  installation  is  provided  with  the  protective 
devices  described  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

A  dashpot  timing  relay  provides  against  excessive 
slowness  in  starting.  This  is  held  in  a  picked-up  posi- 
tion until  the  starting  contactor  closes,  whereupon  it 
begins  to  settle.  If  it  completes  its  movement  before 
the  running  contactor  closes  (which  would  pick  it  up 
again),  it  closes  its  contacts  and  energizes  a  lockout 
relay  which  opens  the  control  circuit  of  the  main  con- 
tactor. This  relay  is  of  the  tyi)e  that  must  be  reset 
by  hand. 

Temperature  relays  prevent  excessive  overheating  of 
the  machine  windings.  These  open  the  circuit  of  the 
main  control  contactor  until  the  windings  cool  down, 
whereupon  a  restart  is  made.  These  relays  are  adjusted 
so  as  to  have  a  slightly  greater  rate  of  heating  than 
the  machine  windings.  A  flash-over  on  the  alternating- 
current  collector  rings  energizes  one  of  three  current 
relays,  which  in  turn  energizes  a  notching  relay  and 
opens  the  main  control-contactor  circuit,  causing  a 
restart  to  be  made.  If  operated  three  times  without 
being  reset  by  hand,  the  notching  relay  on  the  third 
operation  locks  itself  out,  causing  a  permanent  shut- 
down until  this  device  is  reset  manually. 

A  potential  relay  across  one  phase  and  the  previously 
mentioned  voltage  relay  across  the  other  phase  prevent 
single-phase  starting.  These  hold  out  the  main  control 
contactor  until  three-phase  power  is  supplied.  If  single- 
phase  occurs  while  the  station  is  in  operation  the  con- 
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verter  will  continue  to  run  unless  the  current  consumed 
becomes  sufficient  to  cause  one  of  the  three  tempera- 
ture relays  to  function.  The  machine  will  then  stop 
and  refuse  to  resume  operation,  as  this  would  neces- 
sitate single-phase  starting. 

Another  temperature  relay  prevents  the  machine 
bearings  from  overheating.  Similarly  overspeeding  is 
forestalled  by  an  overspeed  trip  switch  mounted  on  the 
converter  shaft.  These  devices  open  the  main  control 
contactor  circuit  and  must  be  reset  by  hand. 

Standard  induction-type  overload  relays  which  trip  the 
main  oil  circuit  breaker  provide  against  short-circuits 
in  the  station  wiring.    This,  upon  opening,  if  the  other 


apparatus  is  in  the  running  position,  energizes  the 
lockout  relay,  thus  tripping  it  and  causing  the  station 
to  shut  down. 

In  the  slope  engine  house  a  small  panel  has  been 
installed.  This  has  mounted  upon  it  a  control  switch, 
direct-current  voltmeter  and  three  incandescent  lamps. 
The  direct-current  voltmeter  is  connected  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  converter  and  indicates  when  that  machine 
is  up  to  speed  with  proper  voltage.  One  lamp  is  con- 
nected to  each  trolley  wire.  Thus  they  show  that  the 
direct-current  breakers  have  closed  properly.  The  third 
lamp  gives  an  indication  that  the  alternating-current 
power  supply  is  on. 


Is  Coal  a  Mineralized  Peat  Bog  or  Has  It  Been  Formed 
From  Woody  Deposits  of  Great  River  Deltas? 

Peat-Bog  Theories  Assume  That  the  Earth's  Surface  Has  Vibrated 

Like  a  Drumhead — Granting  the  Deposit  Is  Derived  from  Vegetable 

Matter  Carried  Into  the  Sea  by  Rivers,  This  Difficulty  Is  Removed 

By  H.  W.  Hixon 

New  York  City 


THE  theory  that  coal  was  formed  where  the  vegeta- 
tion composing  it  grew  is  open  to  many  serious 
objections.  Chief  among  these  is  the  fact  that 
in  any  coal  region  many  beds  may  be  found,  and  if  this 
theory  were  true  for  each  bed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  land  had  been  elevated  above  the  sea 
or  lake  level  during  the  growth  of  the  vegetation  and 
depressed  below  sea  or  lake  level  to  receive  the  covering 
of  sediments  which  later  turned  to  stone  and  now  form 
the  bulk  of  the  coal  measures. 

Thick  beds  of  sedimentary  rock,  most  of  which  are 
of  marine  origin,  require  us  to  assume  adequate  erosion 
areas  from  which  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed may  have  been  derived.  This  can  signify  but  one 
thing :  That  the  whole  of  the  coal  measures  were  at  one 
time  a  vast  delta  deposit  or  dump  from  some  previously 
existing  continental  land  mass  which  has  since  subsided 
below  sea  level. 

Atlantic  Continent  Supplied  the  Detritus 

During  a  geological  period  that  preceded  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sediments  which  now  compose  the  rocks  of 
the  Appalachian  coal  measures  a  continent  existed  to 
the  east  of  the  present  continental  mass  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  Appalachian  coal  measures  are  composed  of 
the  eroded  material  derived  from  this  no  longer  existing 
continent.  The  location  of  this  erosion  area  can  be  con- 
fidently stated  because  sediments  are  always  thickest  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  material  composing  them 
was  derived.  The  rocks  forming  the  coal  measures  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  are  thicker  in 
the  east,  and  thin  out  toward  the  west.  Areas  of  deposi- 
tion are  always  smaller  than  those  of  erosion  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  10  or  more,  and  on  this  basis  the 
Appalachian  continent  was  a  vast  area  with  a  large 
river  or  rivers  comparable  to  the  Mississippi  emptying 
into  a  gulf  or  sea  like  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Missis- 
sippi carries  to  the  sea,  as  sediment  and  in  solution, 
enough  material  to  lower  the  surface  of  its  drainage 
basin  1/6,000  of  a  foot  per  annum.     Accompanying  it 


is  a  vast  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Some  of  the  vegetable  matter,  having  become  water- 
logged, sinks  below  the  surface  and  is  driven  along  with 
the  sediments.  Such  vegetable  matter  as  floats  con- 
tinues to  float  for  some  time  after  reaching  the  sea, 
and  does  not  become  waterlogged  until  it  has  drifted 
free  of  the  sediments  and  reached  clear  water.  It  finally 
sinks  and  forms  on  the  sea  floor  a  thick  mattress  of 
woody  material  free  of  impurity.  The  sediments  build 
out  from  the  delta  of  the  river  mouth  and  in  time  cover 
this  woody  mattress,  thus  completing  the  first  stage  of 
coal  formation. 

A  delta  has  several  mouths,  and  the  dominant  mouth 
at  any  time  does  not  remain  such  for  all  time.  This 
main  mouth  will  naturally  discharge  the  greatest  amoTint 
of  water  and  sediment  and  also  of  woody  or  vegetable 
matter.  Each  mouth  of  the  delta,  however,  will  dis- 
charge a  portion  of  the  total  burden  carried  by  the  main 
river;  otherwise  the  mouths  would  fill  up  and  cease  to 
exist.  The  vegetable  matter,  because  it  floats,  will  go 
farther  out  to  sea  than  the  sediment.  It  spreads  out 
fan-shaped  from  the  river  mouth  and  is  followed  by  the 
sediments  in  the  order  of  their  fineness.  The  sediments 
also  will  spread  out  in  a  fan  shape,  thinning  out  as  the 
distance  from  the  river  mouth  increases. 

Imagine  the  river  represented  by  the  arm  and  the 
delta  by  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  each  mouth  carrying 
its  share  of  the  sediments  and  vegetable  matter  to  the 
sea.  In  front  of  each  mouth  is  building  a  more  or  less 
thick  mattress  of  vegetable  matter  which  has  floated 
out  into  clear  water,  become  waterlogged  and  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  These  various  mattresses  of  vegetable 
matter  intersect  and  unite  into  one  continuous  mass 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  but  near  the  delta  they 
diverge  and  are  separated  by  the  following  fan  of  fine 
sediments.  This  may  account  for  the  branching  of  the 
coal  beds  and  for  the  slate  and  shale  partings  in  coal 
deposits. 

The  slate  partings  in  coal  beds  are  persistent  over 
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extensive  areas  and  show  that  they  were  formed  from 
extremely  fine  mud  deposited  in  quiet  water;  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  so  uniform  in  composition  and  thick- 
ness. All  shallow  water  sediments  show  ripple  marks; 
the  absence  of  these  from  the  slate  and  clay  partings  in 
coal  beds  indicates  that  they  were  deposited  in  deep 
quiet  waters.  It  also  has  been  observed  that  when  the 
roof  of  a  coal  bed  is  composed  of  black  slate  the  roof 
is  thicker  than  when  it  is  composed  of  sandstone. 
Partings  always  thicken  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
other  adjacent  strata  thicken,  and  thin  out  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  A  delta  is,  thei-efore,  capable  of  building 
a  series  of  coal  beds  simultaneously  which  may  be  sep- 
arated by  barren  material.  The  delta  consists  of  a 
branching  series  of  beds  with  clay  partings  between  the 
members  of  the  same  coal  deposit,  and  all  the  other 
phenomena  that  the  theory  of  growth  in  place  cannot 
explain  unless  it  makes  the  unreasonable  assumption 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  vibrated  like  a  drum- 
head. 

Arctic  Coal  May  Have  Come  from  South 

It  has  been  argued  that,  because  fossil  plants  of  tropical 
origin  are  to  be  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  high 
latitudes  and  because  coal  beds  of  considerable  thickness 
are  largely  composed  of  such  plants,  the  Arctic  must 
have  had  at  some  time  a  tropical  climate.  If  we  consider 
that  rivers  in  previous  geological  ages  may  have  had 
their  sources  in  the  tropics  and  their  deltas  in  the 
Arctic,  we  can  see  how  far  from  the  mark  this  evidence 
may  have  been  interpreted. 

Waterlogged  vegetable  matter  carried  along  with  the 
sediments  into  the  sea  becomes  embedded  in  these  sedi- 
ments and  gives  rise  to  the  carbonaceous  shales  of  the 
coal  measures.  Thus  it  happens  that  we  find  all  stages, 
from  pure  coal,  resulting  from  vegetable  matter  sinking 
in  clear  water,  to  carbonaceous  shale,  which  will  not 
burn  but  which,  nevertheless,  contains  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  carbon. 

Trees  Will  Sink  with  Their  Roots  Downward 

It  also  has  been  argued  that  because  the  roots  of 
trees  are  found  in  coal  in  normal  position,  this  is  in- 
disputable evidence  that  the  vegetation  grew  where  the 
coal  is  found.  Nothing  further  from  the  truth  could 
have  been  offered  as  evidence,  because  trees  swept  out 
to  sea  by  floods  always  sink  roots  downward,  as  the 
roots  become  waterlogged  first,  and  naturally  go  down 
in  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Furthermore,  the 
waterlogged,  woody  mattress  that  later  turns  to  coal 
may  accumulate  on  any  eroded  land  surface  that  sinks 
below  lake  or  sea  level.  Such  a  surface  may  well  be 
covered  at  the  time  of  sinking  and  inundation  by  grow- 
ing vegetation.  The  roots  of  the  trees  and  their  stumps 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  all  the  vegetation  grew 
where  the  coal  is  found,  whereas  only  a  minute  portion 
of  it  actually  grew  there.  The  case  of  Reelfoot  Lake, 
in  Tennessee,  which  was  submerged  during  the  earth- 
quake of  1811,  will  illustrate  this  point.  An  area  7  x  20 
miles  sank,  so  that  boats  can  now  float  over  the  tops  of 
tall  trees.  If  this  lake  receives  a  large  amount  of  drift- 
wood which  becomes  waterlogged  and  sinks  and  is  later 
covered  with  sediment,  all  the  conditions  for  the  proof 
of  either  theory  will  be  present,  whereas  the  major 
accumulation  will  be  due  to  drift. 

Tidal  currents  of  varying  velocity  are  known  to  run 
along  coasts,  and  this  would  cause  the  removal  of  the 
woody  matter  from  the  ocean   bottom   or  prevent   its 


accumulation.  In  this  way  can  be  explained  the  thinning 
of  the  coal  oi-  its  absence  over  certain  areas.  At  New 
Orleans  attempts  were  made  to  sink  deep  wells  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  artesian  water.  At  a  depth  of 
about  1,100  ft.  a  mattress  of  wood  was  encountered. 

The  mud  lumps  which  form  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi may  be  explained  by  the  accumulation  of  marsh 
gas,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  woody 
matter  at  great  depth  beneath  the  clay  of  the  delta. 
These  mud  lumps  have  been  known  to  rise  in  the  stream 
channel  and  change  the  course  of  the  river,  thus  inter- 
fering with  navigation.  Occasionally  small  islands  are 
formed  in  this  manner  near  the  deltas  and  gas  and 
salt  water  are  discharged  from  the  summit  of  the  domed- 
up  land. 

During  the  earthquake  at  New  Madrid  in  1811-13 
it  is  stated  that  vast  quantities  of  water  were  spouted 
from  craters  in  the  sandy  soil.  Lignite  was  brought 
up  by  the  water.  New  Madrid  is  within  the  old  delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  although  only  a  short  distance  below 
Cairo,  111.,  and  the  mattress  of  wood  at  that  point  is 
partly  carbonized  to  coal,  whereas  at  New  Orleans  it 
is  still  wood. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  at  hand, 
that  a  series  of  coal  beds  is  forming  at  the  mouth  of 
every  great  river  which  drains  a  region  where  vegeta- 
tion is  plentiful.  This  probably  has  been  the  case  in 
all  ages  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  rivers  flow 
and  wood  floats  to  the  sea. 


Which  Powder  Is  Best  for  Tracing  Cloth?* 
By  L.  A.  Lansing 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PREPARED  powders  for  application  to  tracing 
cloth  on  which  inklines  are  to  be  drawn  have  long 
been  on  the  market.  Some  of  these  are  sold  under 
trade  names.  Sometimes  powdered  talcum  and  pumice 
stone  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  best  material  for  this  ser- 
vice probably  is  precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  the 
common  name  for  which  is  "precipitated  English 
chalk."  This  is  relatively  inexpensive.  A  1-lb.  cyl- 
indrical container  of  calcium  carbonate  can  ordinarily 
be  purchased  from  any  druggist  for  about  35c.  Such 
a  supply  will  suffice  for  a  considerable  period,  even 
in  a  relatively  large  drafting  office. 

Powdered  pumice  stone  sometimes  cuts  the  tracing 
cloth  and  always  tends  to  dull  the  ruling  pen,  hence 
its  use  is  inadvisable.  Powdered  talc,  while  satisfac- 
tory when  first  applied,  ultimately  renders  the  surface 
of  the  tracing  cloth  greasy.  For  these  reasons,  cal- 
cium carbonate  appears  to  be  the  preferable  material. 


Examination  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  samples  of 
lignite  taken  in  the  Bluff  Point  mine,  located  16  miles  north 
of  Seldovia,  Alaska,  and  about  140  miles  south  of  Anchor- 
age, in  that  territory,  reveal  that  this  lignite  is  of  fair 
quality  and  generally  is  preferred  to  the  bituminous  coa! 
brought  up  from  Vancouver  Island  or  the  States.  It  usually 
is  sold  locally  to  the  canneries,  although  occasionally  small 
boats  take  a  load  to  Cordova  and  Anchorage.  The  price 
at  the  mine  is  $5  per  ton  of  42  cu.ft.  A  heating  plant,  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  burning  of  Alaskan  lignite,  has  been 
installed  at  the  Alaskan  Experiment  Station  at  Fairbanks. 


Business  Is  Finding  Out  that  if  buyers  will  not  fall  for 
prices,  prices  must  fall  for  buyers. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

•Copyright,    all   rightB   reserved. 
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How  Mine-Motor  Armatures  Should  Be  Soldered 

Connections  Should  Be  Cleaned  and  Then  Tinned  or  Covered  With 
Liquid  Flux — For  Overworked  Equipment  Use  Pure  Tin  for  Solder — 
Half  Lead  and  Half  Tin  Serves  Where  Locomotives  Are  Not  Overloaded 


By  H.  H.  Johnston* 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WHEN  armature  lead.s  are  to  be  soldered  to  com- 
mutators the  connections  should  be  free  from 
dirt,  oil,  grease,  paint  or  insulating  material. 
In  many  repair  shops  it  is  difficult  to  attain  this  im- 
munity. Before  attempting  to  solder  the  leads  or  arma- 
ture coils  to  the  commutators  they  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly  and  then  tinned.  Liquid  flux  brushed  onto 
the  cleaned  metal  parts  and  then  allowed  to  dry  offers 
a  substitute  for  tinning,  as  it  forms  a  thin  coat  over 
the  cleaned  surfaces  which  will  remain  until  solder  is 
applied. 

Mention  was  just  made  of  liquid  flux.  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  material  used  to  make  the  solder  flow 
readily  and  to  cause  it  to  attach  itself  to  the  metal. 
This  flux  is  made  in  either  liquid  or  paste  form.  The 
compounds,  of  which  there  are  many,  give  good  results 
and  may  be  used  without  harm.  It  is  well  to  test  the 
flux  from  time  to  time  and,  when  deciding  on  which 
grade  to  use,  to  ascertain  by  the  aid  of  litmus  paper 
whether  acid  is  present.  This  paper  will  turn  red  in 
the  presence  of  acid. 


When  this  method  is  used  the  solder  frequently 
works  back  and  joins  adjacent  leads,  short-cir- 
cuiting them.  This  is  particularly  likely  to 
occur  when  pure  tin  is  used  as  solder. 

When  the  motors  are  operating  at  high  temperature 
or  are  overworked  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  solder  of  high 
melting  point.  Pure  lead  melts  at  32.5  deg.  C.  (617 
deg.  F.).  A  solder  composed  of  one  part  lead  and  one 
of  tin  has  a  melting  point  of  180  deg.  C.  (356  deg.  F.) 
and  is  known  as  "half-and-half."  Pure  tin  melts  at 
230  deg.  C.   (446  deg.  F.).     Pure  lead  cannot  be  used. 


•General    engineering    department,    Westinghc 
Manufacturing  Co. 


se    Electric    and 


as  it  is  difficult  to  work,  will  not  flow  when  heated  by 
the  soldering  iron  and  cannot  be  made  to  cling  to  copper. 

Pure  tin,  on  the  other  hand,  flows  easily  and  rapidly 
and  so  can  be  used,  but  it  tends  to  spread  beyond  the 
surface  being  soldered.  Greater  skill,  therefore,  is  re- 
quired when  using  pure  tin.  It  will  eat  itself  into  the 
copper  if  too  long  overheated.  It  is  more  expensive 
than  half-and-half  solder,  but  when  motors  are  over- 
worked or  subjected  to  high  temperatures  and  overspeed 
it  should  be  used  in  the  soldering  of  the  armature  bands 
as  well  as  for  attaching  the  coil  leads  to  the  commutator 
necks.  Whenever  tin  is  used,  on  account  of  its  free- 
flowing  quality  the  clearance  between  the  parts  being 
soldered  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 

When  motors  are  being  operated  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  load  and  subjected  to  neither  excessive  tem- 
peratures nor  overspeeding,  which  latter  causes  unusual 
mechanical  stresses,  half-and-half  solder  gives  good  re- 
sults. 

Where  special  soldering  pots  are  not  in  use  the  com- 
mon practice  followed  in  soldering  the  leads  to  commu- 
tators is  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  With  this  method 
solder  will  frequently  work  back,  short-circuiting  ad- 
jacent leads  and  commutator  bars.  Special  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  this,  particularly  when  pure  tin 
is  being  used. 

Soldering  Leads  by  Wholesale  Methods 
A  process  that  makes  it  possible  to  solder  at  one  time 
all  the  leads  to  the  commutator  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 
In  shops  where  a  large  number  of  motors  are  repaired 
this  equipment  is  indispensable.  The  armature  is  placed 
commutator  end  down  over  a  central  opening.  Solder  is 
then  caused  to  flow  around  the  neck  of  the  commutator 
by  a  lowering  of  the  plungers  in  the  two  pots  containing 
the  molten  metal.  After  the  solder  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  commutator  neck  and  leads  connected  thereto 
for  several  minutes  it  is  drained  back  into  the  end  pots 
by  raising  the  plungers.  The  armature  is  then  lifted 
away,  whereupon  another  armature  can  be  similarly 
treated.  With  this  equipment  all  the  armature-coil  leads 
are  soldered  to  the  commutator  in  one  operation  without 
danger  that  any  excess  of  solder  will  work  back  of  the 
commutator  necks. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  the  soldering  of  armature-coil  leads 
to  the  type  of  commutator  that  is  fitted  with  risers. 
This  operation!  is  performed  from  the  side,  a  wide-tip 
soldering  iron  being  used.  Excess  solder  will  not  tend 
to  flow  back  from  the  connection  provided  the  end  of  the 
armature  opposite  the  commutator  is  raised  about  six 
inches.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  done  the  solder 
will  tend  to  flow  toward  the  forward  end  of  the  arma- 
ture, as  is  desirable. 

Soldering  irons  most  commonly  used  where  any  great 
amount  of  this  work  is  done  are  of  the  self-contained 
type.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  iron  is  heated 
either  by  gas  flames  or  by  an  electric  heating  element. 
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Soldering  All 
Leads  at  Once 


Soldering  pots  of 
this  kind  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in 
large  shops.  Sus- 
pending the  arma- 
ture commutator 
end  down,  the  com- 
mutator is  lowered 
Into  the  melted 
solder  until  the  lat- 
ter conies  in  con- 
tact with  the  com- 
mutator necks  and 
with  the  leads. 
There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  the  solder 
running  back  too 
far  along  the  latter. 
<Lfter  a  few  minutes 
the  molten  solder  is 
drained  back  into 
the  side  pots  by 
raising  the  plungers 
•ierein.  The  arma- 
tures may  then  be 
lifted  out  and  other 
commutators  s  o  1- 
dered  in  like  man- 
ner. Great  speed 
of  operation  in  the 
soldering  process 
may  thus  be  at- 
tained and  the  work 
is  performed  in  the 
best  possible  man- 
ner. 


The  ordinary  soldering  iron  heated  by  a  separate  gas 
flame  is  much  used,  but  appreciable  time  is  lost  and  not 
as  good  work  can  be  done,  even  by  the  use  of  relays  of 
irons,  for  solder  cannot  be  worked  satisfactorily  where 
there  is  a  wide  variation  of  temperature.  Fig.  1  shows 
a  self-contained  type  of  iron,  gas  heated. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  results  when  soldering  observ- 
ance of  the  following  precautions  is  necessary:  (1)  The 
connections  to  be  soldered  should  be  cleaned,  tinned  and 
kept  clean  until  they  are  soldered.     (2)  The  iron  should 


be  of  a  good  size,  so  as  to  hold  heat  for  long  periods; 
2  or  3-lb.  irons  give  good  results.  (3)  The  work  should 
be  performed  with  a  hot  iron.  (4)  Pure  tin  solder 
should  be  used  unless  it  is  certain  that  the  temperature 
range  of  the  armature  will  be  such  that  half-and-half 
will  give  satisfactory  results.  Solder  in  thin  strips  10 
or  12  in.  long  will  be  found  of  handy  size.  (5)  The 
soldering  iron  must  be  kept  well  tinned  at  all  times. 
To  tin  an  iron,  lile  the  surface  clean,  heat  and  dip  in  a 
strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  then  rub  a  solder  stick 
on  the  hot  iron  to  give  a  good  tinned  surface.  (6)  The 
use  of  too  much  soldering  flux  should  be  avoided. 


An  examination  has  been  made  by  Bureau  of  Mines 
engineers  of  development  work  on  a  deposit  of  lignite  near 
Reno,  Nev.  Preliminary  experiments  looking  toward  pos- 
sible beneficiation  of  the  material  have  been  made.  The 
shaft  is  about  45  ft.  in  depth  and  discloses  a  seam  of  lignite 
at  least  30  ft.  thick  at  the  opening.  The  material  improves 
with  depth,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  available  as  a 
domestic  fuel  after  briquetting  and  possibly  as  a  power 
fuel  in  the  vicinity  of  Reno. 


At  the  explosives  laboratory  at  the  Pittsburgh  experi- 
ment station  a  series  of  sand  tests  has  been  completed  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  the  tests  for 
determining  the  efficiency  of  a  detonator  for  use  with  explo- 
sives. Further  work  is  being  done  with  T.  N.  T.,  tetryl, 
and  California  detonators  along  the  same  lines.  From  the 
results  it  will  be  possible  to  formulate  specifications  and 
tolerances  for  the  detonators  now  in  use  and  indicate  means 
of  testing  and  fixing  tolerances  for  any  new  types  that  may 
be  developed. 


FIG.  3.      SOLDKPaNG  A  COMMUTATOR  WITH  RISERS 
A  wide-tip   soldering   iron  should   be   used   in    this   process    and 
If  the  joint  lies  in  a  slightly  inclined  position  while  being  soldered. 
the  molten  metal  will  not  tend  to  flow  back  along  the  leads. 


"What  Kind  of  Coal  do  you  want,  madam?" 
"What  kinds  have  you?" 

"We  have  egg  coal,  chestnut  coal  and " 

"I  guess  I'll  take  egg  coal;  we  have  eggs  oftener  than 
chestnuts." — American  Druggist. 
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Cage-Operated  Stop  Makes  Caging  Safe  and  Efficient 

Caging  at  Shaft  Heads  or  Landings  Is  Accompanied   by  Much  Risk  of 

Improper  Manipulation  and  Consequent  Delay — Device  Described,  If  Made 

Entirely   Automatic   in    Operation,   Renders   Such   Mishaps   Improbable 

By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 

Klngrston,  Pa. 


IMPROPER  design  of  shaft  heads  and  landings  may 
cause  accidents  that  will  seriously  delay  the  hoisting 
of  coal,  though  without  injury  to  those  who  operate 
them.  Thus  an  improperly-designed  station  is  one 
where  cars  may,  upon  occasion,  get  beyond  control  and 
run  into  the  shaft,  with  disastrous  effects  to  the  guides, 
buntons  and  timbering,  tearing  out  wires  and  piping 
and  smashing  cages,  should  they  happen  to  be  in  the 
path  of  the  car. 

No  matter  how  careful  and  efficient  the  eager  may 
be,  so  long  as  the  human  element  is  not  entirely  elim- 
inated he  is  likely  to  make  mistakes.  These  mishaps, 
unfortunately,  almost  invariably  occur  during  the  rush 
hours.  The  resulting  damage  to  equipment,  serious 
though  it  may  be,  usually  is  secondary  in  importance  to 
the  loss  arising  from  delay  to  operations  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  in  output. 

Furthermore  through  improper  design  shaft  stations 
may  be  rendered  not  only  liable  to  accident  but  highly 
uneconomical  as  well.  In  the  effort  to  counteract  this 
deficiency  men  may  be  employed  in  unnecessary  numbers. 
Thus  thei-e  is  a  waste  of  labor  that  might  have  been 
put  to  more  productive  use  had  the  station  been  properly 
designed. 

Gravity,  when  intelligently  utilized  and  not  abused, 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  forces  for  the  move- 
ment of  cars  at  a  shaft  landing.  To  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  however,  the  grades  must  be  steep  enough 
to  effect  movement  of  the  stiffest  cars  and  short  enough 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  attaining  dangerous 
momentum.     Such  a  grade,  however,  must  be  sufficiently 


long  to  accommodate  the  longest  trip  of  cars  that  will 
have  to  be  handled.  In  other  words,  a  stop  must  be 
provided  at  the  landing  against  which  the  trip  must 
continuously  press.  The  only  distance  through  which 
the  cars  can  move  freely  is  thus  from  the  stop  to  the 
cage,  and  this  should  not  greatly  exceed  one  car  length. 
Furthermore,  they  can  traverse  this  distance  only  when 
the  stop  is  released,  permitting  their  passage. 

With  a  single  storage  track  .serving  a  two-compart- 
ment shaft  such  an  arrangement  as  has  been  above  out- 
lined is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  is  then  necessary  to 
install  a  switch  in  such  position  that  cars  may  be  run 
to  the  compartments  altei-nately.  This  means  that  they 
must  traverse  an  appreciable  distance  before  they  reach 
the  cages  or  the  stops  immediately  in  front  of  them. 
Yet  such  a  grade  must  be  steep  in  order  to  accommodate 
stiff  cars.  The  result  is  that  those  that  are  free-running 
must  be  spragged  or  braked  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  attaining  such  a  velocity  as  to  cause  damage  either 
to  the  car  or  stop.  If  the  stop  fails  under  the  impact 
the  car  is  likely  to  go  into  and  down  the  shaft. 

The  device  known  as  the  Watkins  car  stop,  invented 
by  C.  W.  Watkins,  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  a  hoisting  engineer 
for  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  has  been  adopted  by  this 
firm  at  many  of  its  plants.  This  contrivance  embodies 
practically  all  the  qualities  that  an  efficient  car  stop 
should  have.  It  is  simply  and  substantially  constructed 
and  not  liable  to  derangement.  As  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  this  device  consists  of  a  beam 
or  beams  pivoted  in  the  middle  and  somewhat  enlarged 
vertically  at  the  ends.     The  pivot  bears  against  a  coiled 


WATKINS  CAR  STOPS  ON  THK  EMPTY  TRACK  SIDE  OF  SHAFT 

-„'^'\l^i"°"' *J°.Rf  ^/1  '"J*°^'"°.".'°  PJ"^^*'"^     J"«'   puUed   and   is   holding  in   place.      The      Of   course,    boys    like    that   sliown    are    not 

?,r.^'"°'i2".  °'.  ?D®  V"'P.9'  <=*"  'y'"e  behind      empties  can,  therefore,  run  toward  the  cage.      only  not  entrusted   with  work   like   this  but 

till  one  car  has  passed,  when  the  stop  will      are    not    allowed    to    engage    in    anv    work 
tilt    and    refuse    passage    to    those    behind,      whatever  around  the  mine. 


them.     The   stops   In"  tlie   rear "  have  been 
tilted  down  by  the  lever  which  the  boy  has 
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PEACH  ORCHARD  HEADFRAME  OF  GLEN  ALDEN  COAL,  CO. 
Separate  empty  storage  tracks  feed  separate  compartments  of 
the  shaft  and  each  compartment  receives  its  loaded  cars  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  shaft  from  a  separate  storage  traciv.  Thus  the  car 
stops  can  be  placed  near  the  cages. 


spring  which  eases  the  shock  between  trip  and  stop.  It 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  either  partly  or  entirely 
automatic  in  operation.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  under 
control  of  both  the  passing  car  and  a  hand  lever;  in 
the  second  it  is  controlled  by  the  car  and  cage  alone. 
Circumstances  will  determine  which  arrangement  is 
preferable  at  any  particular  location. 

The  device  is  normally  set  at  a  distance  equivalent 
to  one  car  length  from  the  cage  landing  or  shaft  com- 
partment. It  rests  upon  and  is  supported  by  at  least 
three  ties,  the  last  of  which  is  braced  to  the  shaft 
timbers.  Except  while  a  car  is  passing  over  it  the  stop 
never  sets  in  any  position  other  than  against  the  trip. 

The  installation  at  Pettibone  Shafts  Nos.  3  and  4  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  these  stops ;  the  grades  approach- 
ing the  shaft  are  sufficiently  steep  to  permit  the  cars  to 
move  freely  yet  are  long  enough  to  accommodate  a  trip 
of  either  loads  or  empties  depending  upon  whether  the 
surface  landing  or  a  shaft  station  is  under  considera- 
tion. As  in  any  case  the  grade  is  steep  the  cars  rest 
with  bumpers  touching  and  with  the  axle  of  the  leading 
■car  against  the  stop.  When  a  car  is  to  be  caged  a  hand 
lever  is  thrown.  This  lowers  the  end  of  the  stop  rest- 
ing against  the  axle  of  the  leading  car,  permitting  it  to 
move  onto  the  cage.  The  remaining  cars  of  the  trip 
simultaneously  move  forward. 

The  device  is  of  such  length  and  conformation  that  it 
permits  both  axles  of  the  car  to  pass  the  forward  end  of 
it,  at  which  point  the  leading  axle  depresses  the  rear  of 
the  stop,  thus  raising  the  forward  end  so  that  it  will 
.arrest  any  further  movement  of  the  trip. 

As  the  trip  can  thus  move  only  through  the  distance 
vacated  by  the  car  crossing  the  .«top,  it  attains  no  dan- 
gerous speed  or  momentum.  Thus  only  one  car  can 
pass  the  stop  at  a  time,  and  as  it  is  only  slightly  longer 
than  the  wheelbase  the  device  is  in  position  to  arrest 
movement  of  the  succeeding  car  before  the  first  one 
has  passed  beyond  it. 

This  type  of  stop  is  semi-automatic  and  the  only 
chance  of  accident  arises  from  the  possibility  of  the 
eager  manipulating  the  lever  at  the  wrong  time.  This 
can  be  avoided  and  the  entire  mechanism  made  auto- 
matic by  means  of  an  attachment  whereby  the  cage  upon 
reaching  its  landing  throws  the  stop.  By  this  means 
a  car  cannot  pass  the  device  except  a  cage  be  in  proper 
position  to  receive  it.     If  at  any  time  it  is  desired  to 


use  the  cage  for  hoisting  or  lowering  other  materials 
than  coal  the  stop-operating  mechanism  may  be  discon- 
nected, locking  the  device  in  the  "closed"  position  and 
efltectively  preventing  the  passage  of  cars. 

Employment  of  a  stop  of  this  kind  permits  gravity  to 
be  utilized  in  the  movement  of  cars  without  danger  of 
their  running  away  and  being  precipitated  down  the 
shaft.  The  stop  is  always  set  against  the  cars  except 
when  the  levers  are  wrongly  manipulated.  This  risk 
may  be  entirely  removed  by  making  the  operation  en- 
tirely automatic  and  so  free  from  the  danger  which  is 
always  present  when  the  human  element  is  relied  on. 


Steel  Mine  Tie  with  Tee  Clamps  Fitting 
Into  Lugs  Holds  Rails  to  Gage 

STEEL  mine  ties  have  long  been  used  in  and  about 
the  mines,  until  the  shape  of  the  tie  itself  has  become 
fairly  well  standardized.  Improvements  in  design, 
therefore,  are  largely  confined  to  the  means  of  fastening 
the  rail  to  the  tie.  Many  devices  varying  widely  in 
detail  have  been  developed.  The  latest  steel  tie  to  make 
its  appearance  is  that  of  the  McLellan  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
South  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  this 
tie,  like  most  others,  consists  of  a  light  channel  iron. 
Out  of  the  bottom  of  this  channel  at  the  proper  distance 
apart  lugs  or  loops  are  pressed.  Through  these, 
T-shaped  clips  are  driven,  one  point  of  the  tee  resting 
on  the  flange  of  the  rail  while  the  other  bears  upon  the 
tie.  These  clips  not  only  hold  the  tie  and  rail  securely 
together  but  maintain  the  rails  at  proper  gage.  When 
the  clips  are  driven  home,  bending  their  ends  downward 
over  the  edge  of  the  tie  holds  the  clip  in  place  and  pre- 
vents it  from  slipping  and  releasing  the  rail. 

When  it  is  desired  to  lay  a  jumper  rail  this  may  be 
done  by  means  of  a  special  clip  wherein  one  leg  of  the 
tee  is  bent  upward,  so  as  to  bear  against  the  ball  of  the 
jumper  rail.  It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  jumper 
may  be  readily  loosened  and  slid  forward,  then  retight- 
ened  at  the  desired  point. 

The  following  claims  of  superiority  for  this  tie  are 
made  by  the  manufacturers:  (1)  It  reduces  the  cost  of 
laying  track  by  reason  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
operation  can  be  performed.  (2)  If  a  change  from  steel 
to  wooden  ties  is  desirable,  this  can  be  made  with  the 
steel  ties  in  place  and  the  rails  will  consequently  be  to 
gage,  after  which  the  steel  ties  can  be  removed.  This 
can  be  done  without  interruption  to  service.  (3)  The 
gage  cannot  be  changed  even  where  a  jumper  rail  is 
employed.  The  rail  cannot  be  removed  so  long  as  the 
clips  are  in  place  except  by  sliding  it  through  the  clips. 
(4)  The  sharp  corners  and  edges  of  the  tie  in  contact 
with  the  ground  tend  to  dig  into  the  bottom  and  prevent 
movement  of  the  track.  This  is  a  particularly  advan- 
tageous feature  on  curves. 


STEEL  MINE  TIE  VS^ITH  LUGS  AND  TEE  CLAMPS 
Lugs  keep  the  rails  to  true  gage  and  so  assure  having  a  track 
which  will  be  at  all  times  safe  for  transportation.     With  a   tie  of 
this  type  track  gages  are  unnecessary. 
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Collapsible  Danger  Signal  for  Firebosses 
Acts  as  a  Warning  and  a  Fence 

By  R.  W.  Lightburn 

Gans.  Pa. 

MUCH  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  as  to 
the  proper  kind  of  danger  signal  for  general  use. 
A  signal  of  this  kind  should  be  such  that  all  persons 
approaching  it  will  be  amply  cautioned  that  danger  lies 
ahead.  To  assure  that  all  comers  will  be  adequately 
forewarned,  some  kind  of  living  monument  would  need 
to  be  stationed  at  an  uncountable  number  of  places. 
This,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  In  its  absence 
a  signal  with  plain  letters  inscribed  upon  it  should  be 
so  placed  that  all  who  are  concerned  cannot  fail  to 
see  it. 

Such  signals  should  be  so  made  that  they  readily 
may  be  set  up  at  the  entrance  or  entrances  to  all 
dangerous  places.  The  fireboss  in  the  course  of  his 
examination  prior  to  the  working  shift  may  have 
occasion  to  place  several  danger  signals.  Quite  fre- 
quently it  will  take  him  some  time  to  find  a  suitable 
board,  and  when  found  trouble  may  be  experienced  in 
placing  it  satisfactorily.  Many  times  a  danger  signal 
is  leaned  against  a  chunk  of  coal  placed  upon  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  track.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
satisfactory  warning. 

At  best  the  fireboss  has  about  three  hours  in  which 
to  make  his  examination  and  to  place  adequate  danger 
signals.  He  has  no  time  to  hunt  for  an  ax,  a  post  and 
a  nail.  He  is  almost  certain,  therefore,  to  be  behind 
time  in  reporting  his  section  of  the  mine  in  shape  for 
the  men  to  enter,  and  the  entire  operation  in  such  a 
case  is  robbed  of  an  appreciable  percentage  of  its 
output. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  danger  signal 
that  can  be  placed  in  position  securely  and  in  such  a 
way  that  no  person  can  pass  it  without  being  fully 
aware  of  the  fact.  This  contrivance  is  so  simple  that 
it  needs  little  explanation.  The  frame  is  made  of  IJ-in. 
pipe;  the  signal  is  36  in.  long  and  18  in.  high,  the  letters 
being  10  in.  high  and  red  upon  a  white  background. 
The  side  legs  are  so  made  that  they  will  extend  to  any 
width  from  30  in.  to  12  ft.  The  signal  can  be  placed 
upon  a  post  or  X-bar  by  driving  a  nail  and  suspending 
it  from  the  hanger  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
lettering  can  be  made  larger  if  necessary,  and  other 
alterations  can  be  made  to  suit  local  conditions.  One 
advantage  possessed  by  this  danger  signal  is  that  it 
cannot  be  overlooked  or  inadvertently  passed. 

A  pocket  is  provided  for  a  card  or  cards  upon  the 
back  of  the  danger  signal.  These  cards  can  be  picked 
up  by  the  mine  foreman  or  assistant  and  checked  with 
the  permanent  report  in  the  record  book.  While  this 
signal  may  seem  to  be  unnecessarily  heavy,  this  defect 


FIREBOSS'  BLANK 

C.A.RD 

Danger  from 

Roof 

Danger  from 

Gas 

Danger  from 

Side  Walls 

Danger  from  Broken  Poets 

(Mark   x    against  dan 

sers  found) 

Time  : 
l>:\te: 

Signature 

DANGER  SIGNAL  TO  BE  ERECTED  BY  FIREBOSSES 
A  dangerous  place  in  the  mine,  especially  one  which  involves  the 
explosion  hazard  and  into  which  the  entry  of  a  person  is  likely 
to  do  injury  to  more  than  to  ^'"^e  one  person  thus  trespassing, 
sliould  be  protected  by  a  sign  ii.at  cannot  be  unwittingly  passed. 
That  shown  above  is  also  a  fence.  It  is  so  safeguarded  that  it  ia 
not  likely  to  fall  down.  The  man  who  would  pass  It  must  remove 
it  or  crawl  under  it,  and  if  he  does  so,  and  meets  with  an 
accident,    the   fault   is  his   alone. 

is  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  com- 
bined signal  and  fence.  This  I  have  proved  many  a 
time  to  be  a  great  advantage. 


Ventilating  Fan  Ignites  Gas  in  Upcast, 
Causing  Severe  Mine  Explosion 

By  F.  C.  Sinback 

Oak  Grove,  Ala. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  I  was  employed  at  a  large  coal 
mine  which  had  at  its  airshaft  a  steam-driven  fan 
receiving  steam  from  a  single  boiler  located  near  the 
fan  house.  Every  three  or  four  weeks  the  boiler  had  to 
be  cleaned  or  repaired,  and  consequently  it  was  neces- 
sary to  close  down  the  fan.  On  such  occasions  every 
man  was  taken  out  of  the  workings  and  the  circuit 
breakers  and  switches  on  every  mine  circuit  were  pulled 
out,  removing  any  possibility  of  firing  the  gas  elec- 
trically. 

One  Sunday,  however,  aft^r  the  ventilation  had  been 
suspended  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  fan  was  restarted. 
It  had  been  running  only  about  three  minutes  at  slow 
speed — for  it  was  the  general  practice  not  to  speed  it 
up  until  it  had  run  five  or  ten  minutes — when  a  terrific 
explosion  occurred.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  one  in 
the  mine  nor  in  the  fan  house  either,  the  engineer,  after 
having  put  the  fan  in  motion,  having  walked  into  the 
boiler  room,  which  was  distant  about  75  ft. 

The  state  inspectors  and  the  representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  after  making  their  examinations 
concluded  that  a  fire  probably  had  been  left  burning  in 
the  mines  and  that  the  fan  when  started  drew  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  over  this  fire,  with  the  unfortunate 
result  related.     I  was  master  mechanic  of  the  mine  at 
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the  time  and  in  making  repairs  to  the  fan  house,  which 
was  damaged  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  I  found  that 
the  fan  wheel  was  loose  on  the  shaft  and  on  closer  ex- 
amination I  discovered  that  it  evidently  had  been  loose 
for  some  time,  for  it  had  worn  the  key  and  key  seats 
quite  perceptibly. 

The  fan  was  enclosed  in  a  steel  housing  which  at  the 
sides  afforded  little  clearance.  On  finishing  my  repairs 
on  the  fan  house  and  being  ready  to  start  and  test  the 
fan  I  remained  inside  the  fan  house  to  see  how  the  fan 
would  behave  when  the  engineer  started  it  up.  This  is 
what  I  saw :  When  the  fan  reached  a  certain  speed  below 
the  normal  speed  of  operation  it  shifted  along  the  shaft 
and  struck  the  housing,  making  a  shower  of  sparks  such 
as  steel  will  emit  when  being  ground  on  an  emery  wheel. 
Since  that  moment  I  have  been  convinced  that  the  shift- 
ing of  the  fan  and  the  sparks  emitted  when  the  fan 
struck  the  housing  were  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  ex- 
plosion of  that  Sunday  afternoon,  for  undoubtedly  an 
explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air  was  being  drawn 
through  the  fan  at  that  time. 


Anthracite  Inspectors  Discuss  Blasting, 
Electrical  and  Mine  Fire  Dangers 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  anthracite 
inspectorate,  the  mine  inspectors  threw  open  to  the 
public  one  of  their  regular  semi-annual  meetings,  the 
State  Department  of  Mines  specifically  requesting  the 
operators  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  held  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Reddington  Hotel  in  Wilkes-Barre  begin- 
ning Thursday,  Dec.  15.  The  preliminary  session  was, 
however,  for  the  mine  inspectors  exclusively,  twenty-one 
men  being  present. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  open  to  representatives 
of  the  operators.  The  first  paper,  which  was  presented 
by  D.  J.  Roderick,  was  on  danger  signs.  After  some 
discussion  motion  was  made  and  passed  that  the  inspec- 
tors declare  their  preference  for  the  adoption  of  the 
danger  and  warning  signs  now  used  in  the  bituminous 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  next  paper,  on  "Delayed  and  Premature  Blasts," 
was  presented  by  Inspector  S.  J.  Phillips.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  dangerous  practice  of  drilling  with 
undersized  bits.  The  author  advocated  that  each  section 
foreman  carry  gages  and  see  that  all  drills  be  kept  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  the  free  insertion  of  the  explosive 
cartridge.  He  called  attention  also  to  the  pernicious 
practice  of  shortening  squibs  and  recommended  that 
men  be  prohibited  from  returning  to  a  blast  within 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  ignition  of  the  squib.  He  also 
thought  that  every  man  should  carry  a  watch.  The  dis- 
cussion which  followed  indicated  a  preference  for  legis- 
lation that  would  make  electric  blasting  compulsory. 

Inspector  P.  J.  Moore  presented  the  next  paper,  which 
had  reference  to  "Electric  Haulage."  During  the  sub- 
sequent discussion  it  was  brought  out  that  the  inspec- 
tors were  in  favor  of  the  use  of  storage-battery  loco- 
motives in  preference  to  trolley  machines  throughout 
gassy  regions  of  the  mine.  They  particularly  favored 
such  types  of  locomotives  as  are  gas-  or  flame-proof. 

Many  of  the  inspectors  objected  to  the  use  of  electric 
locomotives  where  locked  safety  lamps  are  employed. 
A  motion  was  made  embodying  this  objection,  but  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  number  of  the  inspectors 
and  representatives  of  the  operators.  The  discussion 
brought  out  the   fact   that   in   many   instances   locked 


safety  lamps  are  used  where  no  traces  of  gas  are  found, 
lamps  of  this  type  being  employed  as  a  purely  precau- 
tionary measure.  The  motion  accordingly  was  laid  on 
the  table  to  be  taken  up  at  a  later  meeting. 

On  Friday,  Dec.  16,  "Mine  Fires"  were  discussed, 
Mr.  Walsh  leading.  This  subject  was  illustrated  by 
drawings  showing  that  a  fire  existed  at  the  face  of 
two  rooms  on  a  cross-entry  on  which  seven  rooms  were 
located.  The  inspectors  went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
building  of  a  stopping  in  the  return  in  preference  to 
one  in  the  intake  when  fighting  fires  of  this  character. 

Fighting  mine  fires  by  means  of  inert  gases  also  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Walsh.  The  method  he  proposed  was 
the  removal  of  oxygen  from  the  air  by  passing  it 
through  a  fire,  then  through  a  pipe  under  water,  thus 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  gases  to  about  700  deg. 
After  this  the  gases  would  be  passed  through  a  cooling 
tower  and  their  temperature  lowered  to  about  70  deg. 
They  would  then  be  forced  into  the  fire  area  by  means 
of  a  force  fan.  It  was  estimated  that  a  plant  of  this 
character  sufficiently  large  to  produce  15,000  cu.ft.  of 
inert  gas  per  minute  would  cost  about  $20,000  and  that 
the  cost  of  the  gas  itself  would  be  about  Ic.  per  1,000 
cu.ft.  Mr.  Walsh  stated  that  flue  gas  from  the  mine 
boiler  plant  could  not  be  used,  as  this  usually  contained 
too   much   oxygen. 

It  was  believed  by  many  present  that  the  method 
proposed  would  be  impractical  in  case  of  a  fire  where 
the  ground  was  broken  and  fissures  extending  to  the 
surface  had  developed.  It  was  thought  that  in  such  a 
case  the  gas  would  short-circuit  and  pass  out  through 
these  openings.  Others  believed  that  the  method  would 
be  practicable,  provided  that  most  of  these  openings 
to  the  surface  could  be  blanketed.  Mr.  Walsh  pointed 
out  that  the  best  results  would  be  obtained  if  some  of 
the  surface  bleeders  were  allowed  to  remain  open,  as 
this  would  permit  a  freer  circulation  of  the  inert  gases, 
which,  when  they  came  into  contact  with  the  heated 
rocks  in  proximity  to  the  fire,  would  cool  them  off. 

During  the  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  nine- 
teen fires  now  exist  in  the  anthracite  region  and  that 
collectively  they  cost  the  coal  companies  as  much  as 
$10,000,000  per  year.  Discussion  on  this  subject  of 
mine  fires  was  so  lengthy  that  it  extended  into  the 
afternoon  session.  After  its  conclusion  P.  C.  Felton 
began  discussion  on  "Safety  Lamps." 

On  Saturday  morning  the  conference  met  at  10  a.m. 
and  Mr.  Friel  led  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  "What 
Is  a  Mine  Within  the  Meaning  and  Intent  of  the  Min- 
ing Law  With  an  Abandoned  Section  Included?"  Dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  was  short,  as  the  party  left  at 
11  a.m.  to  visit  the  mine  fire  at  a  property  of  the  Red 
Ash  Coal  Co.,  on  the  outskirts  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

After  viewing  this  veritable  inferno,  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  and  the  conference  ended.  The 
inspectors  went  on  record  as  favoring  joint  meetings 
with  the  operators'  representatives  in  the  future.  This 
conference  was  a  complete  success.  Such  meetings 
furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  inspectors  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  operators  and  to 
demonstrate  how  they  can  co-operate  with  them.  They 
also  make  it  possible  for  the  operators  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  methods  of  the  inspectors. 


James  T.  Beard  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks.  His 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know,  however,  that  he  is 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery.  It  is  expected  that  his 
departments  will  reappear  in  Coal  Age  next  week. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THE  year  just  closed  marked  in  this  country  a  turning  point  in 
the  drastic  reaction  against  inflation,  according  to  the  current 
issue  of  The  Guaranty  Survey.  "The  financial  and  commercial 
interrelations  of  nations,"  the  Survey  continues,  "are  so  comprehensive 
and  intricate  that  no  country,  however  favorable  its  domestic  condi- 
tions, can,  in  a  worldwide  readjustment,  escape  the  ill  effects  of 
economic  derangement  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  American  business 
activity  in  general  has  been  for  some  months  gradually  emerging  from 
the  trough  of  depression. 

"The  distinct  improvement  since  mid-year  in  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  business  situation  as  a  whole  warrants  a  much  more 
hopeful  outlook  for  the  coming  year  than  was  justifiable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1921. 

"The  most  gratifying  aspect  of  the  year's  industrial  events  is  the 
upturn  during  the  last  few  months  in  the  general  volume  of  production 
in  the  country,  which  about  midsummer  had  reached  its  lowest  point 
since  1914.  Although  some  cf  the  increase  is  clearly  due  to  seasonal 
influences,  there  has  been,  nevertheless,  since  July,  an  upturn  so  pro- 
nounced that  it  must  represent  fundamental  improvement. 

"This  upturn  is  most  marked  in  the  textile  industry  and  less  so  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  .  .  .  The  large  consumption  of  cotton, 
required  by  the  increased  activity  of  the  textile  industry,  is  particularly 
encouraging  in  view  of  its  influence  upon  an  important  section  of  the 
country  and  the  revised  estimate  of  this  year's  cotton  crop. 

"Production  in  many  other  lines  of  manufacturing  has  also  shown 
pronounced  increase  over  the  low  points  of  the  year.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  manufactures  of  paper,  lumber,  tobacco,  leather,  and  food- 
stuffs— meat,  flour,  sugar,  etc.  These  increases  in  volume  of  produc- 
tion represent  not  merely  seasonal  advances  but  more  substantial  gains, 
indicating  the  fact  that  readjustment  of  industry,  lower  prices  and 
costs  of  operation  are  producing  the  desired  results." 


Tire  Production  Increases 

Production  of  tires  continues  to 
increase  in  the  .Akron  factories, 
which  are  now  working  on  spring 
stocks.  More  than  1,000  men  have 
been  aekied  to  the  working  forces  of 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  this  number, 
according;  to  semi-official  reports,  is 
one-third  of  that  to  be  put  on  by 
Feb.  1.  Production  is  exceeding 
16,000  a  day.  The  aeronautical  de- 
partment is  working  at  capacity  on 
government  orders.  The  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  been  length- 
ening hours  and  adding  some  men 
to  the  force.  Sales  costs  have  been 
cut  38  per  cent  and  overhead  ex- 
penses 58  per  cent  in  1921,  accord- 
ing to  announcement.  Sales  of  the 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  this  year 
are  unofficially  reported  to  be  about 
$(;,000,000,  compared  with  $5,75.5,000 
for   1920.     The   Phoenix   Rubber  Co. 


proposes  to  start  operations  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
company  was  thrown  into  receiver- 
ship by  two  large  creditors.  The 
International  Harvester  Co.'s  Akron 
plant  has  been  adding  employees  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  until  it  is  esti- 
mated daily  production  will  be  forty 
tractors  and  five  trucks  early  in 
January. 


Unfilled  U.  S.  Steel  Orders  Gain 
That  the  unfilled  orders  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 
would  show  an  increase  for  the 
month  ending  Dec.  31  if  the  average 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month  kept 
up  to  that  established  during  the 
first  twenty  days,  was  announced 
Dec.  27.  Factors  in  the  expected 
increase  are  the  smaller  shipments 
from  the  mills  of  the  company,  ex- 
cellent railroad  orders  and  a  fair 
export  business. 


Railways   Plan   More   Improvements 

Having  started  work  on  its  cut- 
off bridge  at  Castleton,  the  New 
York  Central  R.R.  expects  to  fulfill 
its  plan,  halted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  World 
War,  to  spend  more  than  $20,000,000 
in  improving  its  freight  and  pas- 
senger handling  facilities  at  Albany, 
IST.  Y.,  by  completely  revamping  the 
present  track  system.  The  world's 
greatest  repair  shops  will  be  estab- 
lished at  West  Albany  and  the 
present  equipment  will  be  utilized 
and  the  new  shops  will  provide  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  skilled 
machinists,  carpenters,  foundrymen 
and  cabinet  workers. 

Directors  of  the  Ontario  &  West- 
ern R.R.  at  their  last  regular 
monthly  meeting  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  about  $500,000  worth  of  new 
equipment  to  be  delivered  next 
spring.  No  new  financing  will  be 
involved,  as  the  company  has  suffi-  . 
cient  cash  on  hand  to  cover  the 
purchase. 

The  Great  Northern  Ry.  will  place 
orders  for  3,500  cars  as  soon  as  its 
bond  issue  of  $30,000,000  for  general 
rehabilitation  is  authorized.  The 
order  will  be  for  1,000  stock  cars, 
1,000  box  cars,  1,000  gondolas  and 
500  refrigerators. 

Freight-Car     Loadings    Drop  15,923 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  during 
the  week  ended  Dec.  17  totaled  727,- 
003  cars,  compared  with  742,926  the 
previous  week,  or  a  reduction  of 
15,923  cars,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association.  This  was 
a  reduction  of  75,268  cars  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  last 
year  and  of  79,731  cars  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  in 
1919.  Coke  loadings  increased  507 
cars  within  a  week,  bringing  the 
total  to  7,145.  Coal  loadings  totaled 
134,842  cai-s,  2,994  less  than  the 
week  before  and  more  than  90,000 
cars  below  the  corresponding  week 
last  year. 

Idle  freight  cars  on  Dec.  15  totaled 
531,337,  an  increase  of  31,689  cars 
within   a   week. 


Plant  Resumes  to  Aid  Industry 

Ii'on  and  steel  production  was  re- 
sumed at  the  Upson  Nut  Works  of 
the  Bourne-Fuller  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Jan.  3  as  an  experiment  toward  im- 
proving industrial  conditions.  Eight 
hundred  former  employees  were 
given  work  at  a  15  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  wages. 

Sheet  and  Tin  Company  Speeds  Up 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Co., 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  had  a  total 
of  nine  sheet  mills  and  one  jobbing 
mill  open  Dec.  27.  Operations  were 
resumed  on  four  additional  sheet 
mills.  Five  of  the  sheet  mills  had 
been   idle   for   several   months. 
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Shipping  Board  Helps  U.  S.  Coal  Trade; 
Orders  American  Fuel  for  Bunkers 

IN  its  annual  report  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  says  it  has 
studied  coal  and  statistics  showing  the  relative  rates  on 
coal.  The  board  has  bid  for  control  of  commerce  between 
this  country  and  Central  and  South  America,  including  coal 
exports.  It  does  not  plan  to  establish  permanent  coal 
depots  in  Europe,  as  coal  can  be  purchased  as  cheap  on  the 
open  market.  Cargoes  of  coal  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  increased  from  December,  1920,  to  June, 
1921,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  British  and  Welsh  coal. 
To  increase  shipment  of  coal  from  the  United  States,  oper- 
ators of  Shipping  Board  vessels  insisted  upon  American  coal 
wherever  it  was  available  for  bunker,  in  order  to  stimulate 
American  coal  production. 

In  Constantinople  and  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
ports  American  coal  is  obtainable  for  bunkerage.  Shipping 
Board  vessels  bunkered  in  Northern  Europe  at  Dunkirk 
with  French  coal.  The  board  did  not  attempt  to  contract 
for  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  its  requirements  for  bunker- 
ing there  are  small.  As  only  a  small  part  of  the  fleet  bums 
coal  it  was  not  necessary  to  establish  an  extensive  system 
of  coal  bunkering  stations.  In  certain  trades,  however, 
coal-burning  vessels  can  be  profitably  operated,  and  to  sup- 
ply these  coal  bunker  stations  were  established  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  25,000  tons  approximate  annual  consumption; 
Buenos  Ayres,  15,000  tons;  Ponta  del  Gada,  20,000  tons,  and 
St.  Georges  and  St.  Thomas,  18,000  tons  each. 


tain  a  large  tonnage  of  fuel  available  under  the  present 
high  cost  of  recovery  and  with  the  present  market  is  still 
unanswered.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  one  or  both 
these  coal  fields  will  be  able  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
Actual  mining  of  the  lower-grade  of  Matanuska  coal  has 
proved  that  it  can  be  produced  in  competition  with  im- 
ported  coal. 

The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  has  during  four 
years  of  operation  at  the  Eska  mine  made  an  output  of 
nearly  200,000  tons  of  coal  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,150,000,  or 
$5.60  a  ton.  This  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road. Had  the  government  imported  this  coal,  it  would 
have  cost  nearly  $3,000,000.  This  proves  beyond  doubt  that 
commercial  mining  in  at  least  part  of  the  Matanuska  field 
is  feasible.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  Matanuska  branch  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  which  cost 
less  than  $2,500,000,  has  already  proved  a  blunder.  Such 
statements  are  without  basis  of  fact,  as  shown  by  the 
record  of  mining  in  the  Matanuska  field. 


Alaska's  1921  Coal  Output  Is  78,000  Tons; 
Washery  Completed  at  Matanuska 

ALASKA'S  output  of  coal  during  1921  was  about  78,000 
tons,  compared  with  61,111  tons  in  1920,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates  abstracted  from  the  annual  report 
■on  mineral  resources  and  production  in  Alaska  now  being 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  estimates  are  believed  to  be 
within  5  per  cent  of  the  actual  figures.  In  1921  about 
58,000  tons  came  from  the  Matanuska  field,  principally 
from  the  Eska  mine,  operated  by  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  to  supply  coal  for  the  railroad.  The  Navy  Coal 
Commission  continued  underground  exploration  for  coal  at 
Chickaloon  and  at  Coal  and  Moose  creeks,  with  fairly  en- 
couraging results.  The  Eska  mine,  operated  since  1917, 
was  closed  in  October  for  the  reason  that  there  was  a  large 
stock  of  coal  on  hand.  The  Evans-Jones  mine,  near  the 
Eska,  is  being  systematically  developed  and  now  has  a 
connection  with  the  railroad.  A  washery  for  the  Matanuska 
coal  was  about  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Work  was  suspended  at  the  Bering  River  coal  mine,  in 
-the  Bering  River  field,  in  May,  1921.  Though  excellent 
coal  has  been  found  on  this  property,  the  underground  ex- 
plorations have  not  yet  established  the  presence  of  a  ton- 
nage large  enough  to  justify  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road. Other  leases  have  been  granted  in  the  Bering  River 
field,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road to  Controller  Bay. 

The  Healy  coal  mine,  in  the  Nenana  lignite  field,  is  now 
l)eing  operated  on  a  regular  productive  basis.  During  the 
winter  of  1920-21  some  coal  was  mined  on  Lignite  Creek, 
in  the  same  field,  by  the  Broad  Pass  Coal  Co.  Small  lig- 
nite mines  were  operated  at  several  widely  scattered  lo- 
calities—two along  the  Alaska  Railroad;  one  at  Homer, 
Cook  Inlet;  one  at  Kugruk,  Seward  Peninsula,  and  one  at 
Wainwright  Inlet.  It  is  probable  that  small  quantities  of 
coal  were  mined  at  other  localities,  from  which  no  reports 
have  yet  come.  In  1921  coal  was  produced  at  probably  a 
dozen  localities. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  year's  coal  mining 
is  that  there  are  now  two  commercial  mines,  the  Evans- 
Jones  and  the  Healy,  and  these  mines,  though  only  small 
producers,  will  be  operated  throughout  the  year  because 
they  have  railroad  transportation.  Both  these  mines  are 
the  result  of  local  enterprise. 

The  question  whether  the  deposits  of  high-grade  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  the  Matanuska  and  Bering  River  fields  con- 


British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  Will 
Reduce  Wages  of  Its  Coal  Miners 

A  CRITICAL  situation  has  developed  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Nova  Scotia,  due  to  a  disagreement  between  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation  and  its  employees  over  the  rate 
of  wages.  The  present  agreement  expires  Dec.  31,  and 
on  Dec.  19  a  conference  was  held  in  Montreal  between  the 
officials  of  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  com- 
pany proposed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  rate  which 
became  effective  on  Jan.  1,  1921,  or  about  33  per  cent  on 
the  rate  now  paid.  The  miners  refused  to  accept  the  re- 
duction and  proposed  a  continuance  of  the  present  agree- 
ment until  March  31  next,  to  which  the  company  would  not 
consent,  and  the  conference  terminated  without  any  agree- 
ment having  been  reached. 

Official  notices  have  been  posted  at  the  mines  ot  the 
company  announcing  that  after  Jan.  1  the  wages  paid  will 
be  at  the  rate  which  became  effective  Jan.  1,  1920,  less 
25  per  cent,  that  the  reduction  is  the  only  course  which 
would  enable  the  company  to  regain  for  its  coal  the  mar- 
kets lost  during  the  war,  and  guarantee  steadier  work  at 
the  collieries.  About  15,000  men  are  affected,  including 
those  employed  by  smaller  operators,  who  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation.  The 
miners  will  apply  to  the  government  for  the  appointnient 
of  a  conciliation  board  under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act. 

Consider  Counsel  in  Kohler  Law  Appeal 

THE  Board  of  Trade  of  Seranton,  Pa.,  has  named  a  com- 
mittee to  take  up  the  subject  of  retaining  counsel  to 
appear  in  favor  of  the  Kohler  mine-cave  act  when  consid«;a- 
tion  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  law  comes  up  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  this  month  on  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  Judge  Fuller  in  the  case  of  Mahon  vs.  the 
Pennsvlvania  Coal  Co.  The  Board  of  Trade  suggests  that 
it  co-operate  with  the  Surface  Protective  Association  and 
the  Citizens'  General  Mine  Cave  Committee. 


Enclosed  Within  a  Rule  Border  the  Wdkeg-Barre 
Times  Leader,  on  Monday,  Dec.  26,  printed  the  probable 
program  of  the  anthracite  miners,  saying  that  while  the 
statements  given  were  not  official  they  were  believed  to 
represent  the  dominant  sentiment.  The  Tunes  Leader  thinks 
the  demands  will  be: 

Wage  increase  of  35  or  40  per  cent. 

Uniform  eight-hour  day  for  all  workers. 

The  check-off. 

Abolition  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation. 

Wage  Reduction  Accepted  in  Alberta  Mine.— At  the 
Collie  Mine,  Drumhellar,  Alta.,  150  men  belonging  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  gone  back  to  work 
at  a  wage  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  Secretary  Peacock  says 
that  the  return  to  work  after  notice  of  reduction  does  not 
mean  an  acceptance  of  the  lowered  wage. 
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Chicago  Is  the  World's  Greatest  Coal  Market 

Coal  Selling  Companies  of  That  City  Sell  One-Fifth  of 
Coal  Produced  in  United  States — Chicago  Switching 
District  Consumes  More  Coal  Than  All  New  England  States 

By  F.  C.  Honnold* 


COAL  selling  concerns,  producers  and  wholesalers 
located  in  the  city  of  Chicago  sell  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  coal  production  of  the  United  States. 
The  extent  of  the  Chicago  marlcet  is  perhaps  most  ac- 
curately shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
During  the  coal  year  from  April  1,  1918,  to  March  31,  1919, 
the  producing  and  wholesale  companies  having  head- 
quarters in  that  city  handled  through  previously  established 
and  existing  agencies  the  distribution  of  something  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  production  of  the  United 
States  for  that  year.  The  reason  for  the  slightly  larger 
than  normal  distribution  during  that  twelve-months  period 
was  the  abnormally  large  provision  of  railroad  fuel  coal. 

There  are  approximately  125  producing  concerns  operat- 
ing mines  in  10  states  that  have  their  headquarters  and 
general  sales  offices  in  Chicago.  There  are  100  wholesale 
concerns  in  the  city  selling  the  product  of  producing  coal 
companies  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
total  number  of  coal-selling  concerns  in  Chicago  is  esti- 
mated to  be  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  coal 
market  in  the  world. 

Within  the  Chicago  switching  district  alone  more  coal  is 
consumed  annually  thani  is  consumed  in  all  of  the  New 
England  States.  More  coal  also  is  consumed  in  the  switch- 
ing district  of  Chicago  than  in  all  of  New  York  State,  in- 
cluding Greater  New  York. 

According  to  the  statistical  data  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration covering  the  one-year  period  April  1,  1918,  to 
March  31,  1919,  during  which  time  there  was  maximum  coal 
movement  from  all  mines  and  fields  throughout  the  country, 
it  is  shown  that  the  following  amount  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal,  in  net  tons,  moved  into: 

Tona 

New  York 21,11 6,000 

Ne  England 20,680,000 

Total 41,796,000 

Anthracite  (into  both  these  markets) 23,000,000 

Grand  total 64,796,000 

The  division  of  the  above  tonnage  of  anthracite  ia  about  equal  as  between 
New  York  State  and  New  England 

Chicago  coal  consumption,  however,  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  tonnage  sold  by  Chicago  concerns.  From 
Illinois  and  Indiana  alone  the  average  coal  production  for 
the  last  five  years  has  been  about  105,000,000  tons.     Ap- 

•Secretary-treasurer,  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association,  Chi- 
cago. 


proximately  65  per  cent  of  this  tonnage  is  sold  by  coal- 
producing  or  wholesale  concerns  located  in  the  city  of 
Chicago— 68,500,000  tons. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  an  average  of  7,500,000  tons 
of  coal  originating  in  various  Eastern  fields  sold  by  repre- 
sentatives in  Chicago  for  movement  all  rail  to  points  out- 
side of  Chicago  —  Southwest,  West  and  Northwest  —  the 
greater  bulk  of  this  coal  going  into  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  There  also  is  about  1,500,000  tons  of 
coal  from  Virginia,  central  Pennsylvania,  western  Ken- 
tucky and  Arkansas  as  well  as  other  remote  districts,  that 
is  sold  by  various  producing  Chicago  concerns  who  act  as 
representatives  in  this  market  for  general  Western  distri- 
bution. Besides  general  steam  use,  much  of  this  coal  is 
for  special  application — metallurgy,  chemical,  smithing,  etc 

There  are  seventeen  concerns  in  Chicago  that  sell  on  an 
average  46,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  The  bulk  of 
the  coal  they  sell  originates  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  but  of 
the  seventeen  companies,  three  operate  mines  in  several 
other  states  and  sell,  from  their  Chicago  headquarters,  the 
entire  production  of  these  remote  mines  so  operated.  Coal 
originating  in  other  fields  than  Illinois  and  Indiana  and 
distributed  by  the  foregoing  and  various  other,  smaller, 
sales  concerns  located  in  Chicago,  for  movement  to  East- 
ern, Western  and  Southern  markets  as  well  as  coal  for 
bunkerage  and  export  totals  about  10,000,000  tons  per  year. 

The  quantity  of  coke  orginating  in  other  sections  and 
sold  by  Chicago  concerns  in  Chicago  and  other  Western 
and  Northwest  districts  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
2,500,000  to  3,000,000  tons  per  annum.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, are  minimum.  No  satisfactory  statistical  information 
is  available  on  coke.  There  is  a  substantial  quantity  of  East- 
ern coal  reaching  this  market  that  is  made  into  byproduct 
and  metallurgical  coke  and  mostly  used  by  the  industries 
originally  receiving  the  coal.  No  account  is  taken  of  such 
coke  in  this  statement.  Neither  is  any  account  taken  herein 
of  the  volume  of  gas-house  coke  distributed  throughout  the 
Central  Western  states  in  determining  the  volume  of  the 
Chicago  market,  since  the  coal  from  which  such  coke  was 
made  is  shown  in  the  general  movement  from  Eastern  and 
local  fields. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Chicago  is  the  largest  coal  mar- 
ket in  the  world.  It  is  made  so  by  the  wide  variety  and 
great  range  of  origin  of  coal  sold  in  and  through  this  mar- 
ket to  an  enormous  manufacturing  area  reaching  400  miles 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi-Missouri  River  valley.    Taking 


COAL  CONSUMPTION.  CHICAGO  SWITCHING  DISTRICT 


■  ending  March  31. 


1914 


Illinois 10,745,172 

Indiana 4.380,096 


Totals 15,125.268 

Ohio  .  .      324,003 

Pittsburgh 207,285 

East  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 760, 1 08 

West  Virginia  (splint  and  gas) .[  486!443 

Smokeless  (Pocahontas) ."  4,500.159 

Eastern  Coal  by  boat  (Bit.) '590^396 

Miscellaneous t200,'000 

Totals 7,068.394 

Anthracite  (all  rail) +700  000 

Anthracite  (by  bout) 852,'081 


Totals 1,552,081 

Coke  (estimated — see  text) 


Grand  totals 23,745,743 

t  Eleven  months  only, 
t  Estimated 
and 
4-yeai 
present  normal  years,  36,000,000  tons 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

8,358,836 
3,496,606 

9,963,231 
5,027,305 

11,722,911 
5,667,962 

16.311,236 
5,509,442 

16,133,737 
6.896,780 

11,855,442 

14,990,536 

17,390,873 

21,820,678 

23,030,517 

273,247 

128,875 
1,738,915 

463,162 
5,389,819 

973,429 
t250,000 

285,292 

52,108 

2,513,403 

603,741 
5.941,830 

973,038 
t300,000 

tl48,825 

t98,270 

tl, 761, 934 

t542,799 
t4,933,748 

t800,577 

{600.000 

16,500,000 
1750,000 

:5,500,00O 
{500,000 

9,217,447 
{680,000 
831,761 


10,669,412 
{590,000 
679,998 


8,886,153 
{600,000 
635,465 


7.250,000 
{875,000 
875,000 


6.000.000 
{800,000 
800.000 

1,600,000 
2,500,000 


Ejiiieyen  monina  only. 
Estimated-  no  oiact  6gure8  available  since  1917  on  Eastern  and  mUcellaneous  bituminous  coals  which  were  soned  out  of  this  district  during  the  war  period 
?  ™„  «    »  1  Si  iT    1  o  ,''">°""»»  .o°'y  on  special  permit    It  is  probable  that  the  approximate  normal  movement  of  these  coals  into  Chicago  will  now  equal  the 
1,^".^^  .LllrinnVL^.  "  ""■»■""">•  <"■  al^o"'  9.000,000  tons  per  annum.     A  correct  estimate  of  total  Chicago  coal  consumption  would  therefor*  be.  for 
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NORTH    CENTRAL   WESTERN   STATES   MANUFACTURERS 


Chicago 

Population 2,701.705 

Number  manufacturing  establishments  10,538 

Persons  engaged  therein 502,303 

Materials  used $2,80,025,000 

Value  of  product $3,658,740,000 


Ilhnois,  Including 
Chicago 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Iowa 

6,485,280 

18,594 

805,008 

$3,489,054,000 

$5,426,652,000 

2,930,390 

7,918 

277,600 

$1,335,851,000 

$1,901,846,000 

2,632,067 

10,394 

80,500 

$1,372,723,000 

$1,883,608,000 

3,404,055 

8.593 

195.900 

$939,691,000 

$1,599,264,000 

2.404.021 

5,683 

80,500 

$403,206,000 

$741,473,000 

$7, 
$11, 

Total 

17,855,813 

51,182 

1,439.508 

540,525,000 

552,843,000 


only  the  five  major  states  into  which  Chicago  coal  concerns 
move  the  great  majority  of  coal  used,  a  few  figures  given 
in  the  accompanying  table,  taken  from  the  last  general 
United  States  census,  will  indicate  the  tremendous  indus- 
trial consumption  potential. 

It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  bituminous  coal  used  for  household 
consumption  in  the  United  States  is  produced  by  Illinois 
mines.  This  is  due  to  the  growing  restriction  of  anthracite 
distribution  to  markets  nearest  to  the  anthracite  mines  and 
to  the  further  fact  that  many  Illinois  coal  operators  several 
years  ago  adopted  a  precise  duplication  of  anthracite  pre- 
pared  sizes   and   have   through    widespread   publicity    edu- 


cated the  public  through  the  West  in  the  use  of  proper 
equipment  to  obtain  maximum  fuel  values  and  minimum 
inconvenience  from  bituminous  coal  used  for  household  and 
allied  purposes. 

Chief  among  other  prime  reasons  for  the  pre-eminence  of 
Chicago  as  a  coal  market  is  its  central  location  and  the 
extraordinary  radiation  of  transportation  facilities.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States  ter- 
minates in  Chicago;  1,400  miles  of  belt  lines — one-third  of 
the  belt  line  mileage  in  the  United  States — encircles  Chi- 
cago; 39  steam  railroads  are  located  or  centered  in  Chicago. 
Of  the  latter  roads  twenty-four  are  trunk  lines,  seven  of 
whose  total  freight  traffic  is  50  per  cent  coal  tonnage. 


Illinois  Mine  Workers'  Earnings 

IN  the  subjoined  tables  are  shown  the  earnings  during  the 
two-weeks  period  Oct.  16-31,  1921,  of  workers  in  96  Illi- 
nois coal  mines  employing  38,451  men  producing  a  tonnage 
of  1,690,223.  This  is  approximately  26  per  cent  of  the  mines; 
45  per  cent  of  the  miners  and  46  per  cent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  state  for  the  period  here  shown.  The  mines 
included  in  this  showing  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  operate  in  coal  seams  ranging  in  thickness  from 
36  in.  to  9  ft.     The  data,  from  members  of  the  Illinois  Coal 


Operators'  Association,  were  compiled  by  F.  C.  Honnold. 
There  are  three  coal  operators'  associations  in  Illinois, 
operating  a  total  of  373  shipping  mines.  The  Illinois  Coal 
Operators  Association  is  the  largest,  having  179  mines, 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  producing  normally 
about  58  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  state.  The  Coal 
Operators  Association  of  the  5th  and  9th  District  has  158 
mines,  all  located  within  an  average  distance  of  30-35  miles 
of  East  St.  Louis,  and  produces  about  31  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage.  The  Central  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association 
has  36  mines  and  produces  about  11  per  cent  of  the  tonnage. 


EARNINGS    FOR   TWO-WEEKS    PERIOD 


1 .  Number  of  mines 

2.  Av.  work  time  (days) 

3.  Tonnage 

4.  Total  employees 

5.  Av.  daily  number  all  employees 

working  at  these  mines 

6.  Number  earning  $50  or  more 

in  2-week  pay  period   

7.  Av.  earnings  Group  6  2-week 

period 

8.  Percentage   (Group  6)   to  av. 

number      working      daily 
(Group   5) 

9.  Percentage  oftotal  payroll  paid 

to  those  making  $50  or  over 

10.  Number  of  men  on  payroll  in 

excess  daily  average  work- 
ing (excluding  mine  officej 

1 1.  Percent  absenteeism 

12.  Occupational  deduction 

Per   capita 

13.  Check-off    for    miners'    union 

dues  and  assessments 

Per  capita 

1 4.  Av.  deductions  per  ton: 

Occupational 

Union  dues 

Total  


Machine  Runners; 

Number  of  men 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period. .  . 
Av.  for  days  mines  hoisted  coal .  .  . 
Av.  based  on  every  working  day  in 

2  week  period  ( I  3  days)  .  .  . 
Loaders: 

Number  of  men 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period.  .  . 
Av.  for  days  mine  hoisted  coal.  .  .-. 
Av.  based  on  every  working  day  in 

2  week  period  ( I  3  days)  .  .  . 
Aver,  tonnage  of  loaders  for  days 

mine  worked 

Day  Men: 

Nimiber  of  men    

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period . .  . 
Av.  for  days  mine  hoisted  coal. .  . 
Av.  based  o  ■  every  workin"  day  in 

2  week  period  ( I  3  days)  .  .  . 
Total  (all  classifications) : 

Number  of  men 

Number  of  mines 

Av.  days  mines  worked 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period. .  . 
Av.  for  days  mines  hoisted  coal . .  . 
Av.  based  on  every  working  day  in 

2  week  period  ( 1 3  days)  5. 55 


Northern 
Illinois 

Danville 

Fulton- 
Peoria 

Springfield 

Centralia 

Du  Quoin 

. —  Souther 
Franklin 

n      Illinois     Counties 

Williamson          SaUne 

State 

Totals 

and 

Averages 

8 
7.5 
51,072 
2,856 

5 
9.6 
28,305 
541 

13 

9.7 
108,558 
2,574 

10 

9.3 

113,630 

2,995 

3 
9.7 

65,463 
1,390 

5 

116 

105,023 

1.746 

23 
7.9 
630.407 
14,626 

17 

10.6 

328,027 
6,460 

12 
11. 

259,840 
5.263 

96 

9.5 

1,690,323 

58,451 

2,491 

541 

2,357 

2,699 

1.300 

1,602 

12,234 

5,989 

4,496 

33.709 

1,027 

461 

2,156 

2,467 

1.255 

1,546 

12,014 

5,468 

4,391 

30.785 

$72.24 

$86.04 

$89.48 

$81.55 

$73.15 

$104.03 

$93.23 

$101.02 

$96.24 

$92.76 

41.2 

85 

91.4 

91.4 

96.5 

96.4 

98.2 

91.3 

97.7 

91.3 

54.3 

94.5 

88.8 

88.4 

78.5 

93.4 

91.7 

92.9 

92.8 

89.6 

322 
11.4 
$483.37 
.172 

$524^23 
.971 

177 
6.9 
$10,710.75 
4.22 

7.5 
219 
$5,978.00 
1.048 

81 
5,8 
$3,194.21 
2.313 

116 
6.8 
$5,607.45 
3.264 

2,139 
14.9 
$26,558.25 
1.847 

318 
5 
$20,017.22 
3.173 

655 
12.7 
$8,477.51 
1.645 

4,027 
10.7 
$81,550.99 
2.16 

1,327.19 
.472 

$583.31 
1.08 

$4,974,43 
1  ,963 

$4,203.25 
1.40 

$3,465.00 
2.51 

$3,805.95 
2.215 

$36,807.79 
2.561 

$16,080.37 
2.549 

$12,976.96 
2.519 

$84,224.25 
2.23 

,009 
.026 
.035 

0.18 
.02 
.038 

.098 
.045 
.143 

.053 
.037 
.09 

.048 
.053 
.101 

.053 
.036 
.089 

.042 
.058 
.10 

.061 
.U49 
.1  1 

.032 
.049 
.081 

.0497 
.0514 
.101  1 

AVERAGE    DAILY 

EARNINGS 

BY    CLASSIFICATIONS 

Stale 

Nortnern 
Illinois 

Danville 

Fulton- 
Peoria 

Springfiild 

Centralia 

Du  Quoin 

Southern     Illinois 

Franklin        Williamson 

Counties — 
Saline 

and 

.\verage.s 

II 

$92,33 

9.62 

140 

$121.44 

12.52 

130 

$89.07 

9.18 

60 

$89.54 

9  23 

94 

$132.07 

11.38 

788 

$105.07 

13.30 

268 

$114.00 

10.75 

269 

$12045 

10.95 

1,760 

$109.72 

11.55 

7.10 

9.34 

6.85 

6.89 

10.16 

8,08 

8.77 

9.27 

8.44 

464 

$59.52 

7.93 

125 

$67.99 

7.08 

1.270 

$87.87 

9.06 

1,407 

$80.45 

8.29 

750 

$68.07 

7.02 

823 

$105.66 
9.1  1 

5,994 
$90.14 
11.41 

3.091 

$101.56 

9.58 

2,445 

$94.56 

8.56 

16,369 
$90.63 
9.54 

4.57 

7.10 

9.34 

6.19 

524 

8.13 

6.93 

7.81 

7.25 

6.97 

3.91 

6.06 

7.90 

8.16 

9.02 

9.9 

13.1 

9.00 

9.28 

9.36 

563 

$82.72 
11.03 

325 

$92.78 

9.66 

746 

$86.24 

8.89 

930 

$82.16 

8.47 

445 

$79.49 

8.19 

629 

$97.72 

8.42 

5.232 
$95.00 
12.03 

2,109 

$98.57 

9.30 

1,677 

$95.31 

8.67 

12.656 

$93  17 

9,81 

6.36 

7.14 

6.63 

6.32 

6.1  1 

7.52 

7  31 

7,58 

7.33 

7,17 

1,027 

8 

7.5 

$72.24 

9.63 

461 

5 

9.6 

$86.04 

8.96 

2.156 

13 

9.7 

$89.48 

9.23 

2,467 

II 

9.3 

$81.55 

8.77 

1,255 

3 

9.7 

$73.15 

7.54 

1.546 

5 

11.6 

$104.03 

8.97 

12.014 

23 

7,9 

$93,23 

11.80 

5,468 

17 

10.6 

$101.02 

9.53 

4,391 

12 

.11 

$96.24 

8.75 

30,785 

96 

9.5 

$92.76 

9.76 
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Coal-Cutting  Machines  Increased  in  Use 
In  the  United  Kingdom  in  1920 

THAT  the  mining  machine  is  gaining  in  favor  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  shown  by  Part  II  of  the  General 
Report  of  Mines  and  Quarries  for  1920.  The  total  number 
of  mining  machines  of  all  types  in  use  at  the  close  of  that 
year  was  5,073  as  against  4,482  in  1919.  Indications  are 
that  as  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  machine  mining 
become  more  clearly  recognized  by  our  British  cousins  the 
employment  of  such  machines  will  increase  still  further. 

English  coal  cutters  differ  somewhat  in  type  from  those 
employed  in  this  country.     In  addition  to  the  percussive 


shaft  or  bar  carrying  not  only  cutter  bits  but  also  a  helical 
fin,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  removal  of  the  bugdust, 
or  "holings,"  as  this  material  is  termed  in  Britain. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations,  both  of  which  are 
taken  from  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Revieiv,  Fig.  1  shows 
graphically  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  use  of  coal-mining 
machines  covering  the  years  1910  to  1920  inclusive.  From 
these  graphs  it  will  be  noted  that  punchers  and  chain  ma- 
chines are  gaining  in  favor  more  rapidly  than  are  the  other 
types. 

Fig.  2  shows  not  only  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced 
by  the  electric  and  compressed-air  machines  but  also  the 
percentage  of  the  total  production  obtained  by  the  use  of 
these  machines.     The  accompanying  table  shows  the  actual 


Machines 
in  Use 

A  steady  in- 
crease In  the  use 
o  f  mechanical 
cutters  of  all 
types  Is  shown 
for  the  eleven 
years,  1910  to 
1920   Inclusive. 


Coal  Cut  by 
Machines 

In  this  giaph' 
are  shown  the 
production  b  y 
mechanical  cut- 
ters in  millions 
of  tons  and  the 
percentage  o  f 
the  total  so  pro- 
duced. 


(puncher)  and  the  chain  types,  both  of  which  are  common  in 
this  country,  the  English  use  the  so-called  disk  and  bar 
machines.  The  disk  machine  is  not  dissimilar  to  our  long- 
wall  chain  machine  except  that  the  cutter  bar  is  replaced 
with  a  disk  or  wheel  bearing  cutter  bits  upon  its  circum- 
ference— practically  a  circular  saw  of  wide  set.  The  bar 
machine  in  appearance  and  principle  of  operation  resembles 
the  Hess  dustless  machine.  In  this  device  the  cutter  bar 
of  the  longwall  chain  machine  is  replaced  by  a  revolving 


figures  of  coal  production  and  machines  used  throughout  the 
various  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  the 
number  of  conveyors  employed  at  the  coal  face. 

In  every  instance  both  in  the  graphs  and  the  table  the 
tons  mentioned  are,  of  course,  long  tons  of  2,240  lb.  each. 
The  production  given  does  not  represent  the  entire  work 
of  the  machines  because  in  addition  to  the  coal  mined  by 
them  they  also  produced  497,615  tons  of  ironstone,  50,160 
tons  of  fireclay,  and  4,193  tons  of  ganister. 


MECHANICAL  COAL  CUTTERS  ETMPLOTED  IN  THE  UNITED  EaNGDOM  IN  1920 


York  and 

Type  of  Machme                  Scotland  Northern  North  Midland 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Electrically  Driven             No.          Coal  No.         Coal  No.        Coal 

Mach.   Produced  Mach    Produced  Mach.  Produced 

Disk 631     6,249,247  51        445,346  156     1,209,009 

Bar 366     2,531,908  29        161,025  78        735,869 

Chain 151     1,158,325  135     1,207,517  232    2,043,803 

Percussive 

Rotary  heading I               331  8     "'"3,316 

Totals 1.149     9,939,811  215     1,813,888  474     3,991,997 

Compressed-Air  Driven 

Disk 93       670,261  47       348,125  119     1,064,047 

Bar. 3           14,450  23        175,476  31        441,557 

Cham 5          44,354  44        336,690  168     1,995,873 

Percussive 30         41,584  924    2,511,876  193       288,103 

Rotary  heading 4              400  3          11,832 

Totals 131        770,649  1,042    3,372,567  Tm     3,801,412 

Grand  totals 1,280    8,710,460  1,257    5,186,455  988     7,793,409 

No.  of  machines  used  in  1919           1,189  1,025  880 

Percent  of  increase 7.66  22.6  12  3 

No.  of  colUcrica  using  machines        252  126  137 

No.  coal  face  conveyors  in  use           109  99  |9| 

•  In  1919  729  collieries  used  mining  machines.  t  In  1919  712  face  conveyors  ■ 


Lancashire, 
North  Wales 
and  Ireland 
Tons 
No.        Coal 
Mach.  Produced 

South  Wales 
Tons 
No.        Coal 
Mach.  Produced 

Midland  and 

Southern 

Tons 

No.        Coal 

Mach.  Produced 

No. 
Mach 

Totals 
Tons 
Coal 
Produced 

8 
33 
28 

39,480 
213,970 
150,915 

2 
26 
44 

20.500 
100,199 
223.368 

23 

18 

132 

1 

268,947 

106,584 

965,568 

375 

871 
550 
722 

10 

8,252,529 

3.849,555 

5.749,469 

375 

3,647 

69 

424,365 

72 

344,067 

175 

1,341,474 

2,154 

17,855,575 

109 
61 
82 

546 
10 

613.017 
417,747 
599,051 
878,234 
4,300 

2 
14 
101 
50 

8,416 
46.750 
611,458 
65,839 

13 
12 
92 
138 
2 

106,584 
75,071 
749.407 
186.332 
486 

383 

144 

492 

1,881 

19 

2.810,450 
1.959,609 
4.336,833 
3.971,968 
17,018 

806 

2,512,349 

167 

732,463 

257 

1,117,880 

2,919 

13,095,878 

877 

2,936,714 

239 

1,076,530 

432 

2.459,354 

5,073 

30.951,453 

795 

10.3 

103 

53 

182 

31.3 

65 

329 

411 
5,1 
77 
32 

4,482 
13.2 
760« 
823t 
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Three  Central  Competitive 
To  Make  April  Bargain; 

THE  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  which  is  composed 
of  operators  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  Jackson  and 
Ponieroy  fields,  has  notified  the  Ohio  organization  of 
mine  workers  that  it  will  not  co-operate  with  the  four 
competitive  states  in  negotiating  a  renewal  of  the  wage 
agreement  at  its  expiration  April  1,  1922.  The  announce- 
ment was  a  sort  of  bombshell  in  the  camp  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  is  the  opening  of  a  fight  to 
treat  with  the  miners  in  the  various  producing  districts 
separately.  Another  significant  point  is  the  announcement 
that  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  will  not  agree  to 
the  check-off  in  the  coming  wage  agreement. 

The  letter  written  to  the  mine  workers'  organization  was 
in  answer  to  a  letter  received  from  John  L.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  inviting  southern  Ohio  operators 
to  send  representatives  to  a  meeting  Jan.  6  at  Pittsburgh 
as  a  preliminary  to  negotiating  a  wage  scale.  The  main 
points  in  the  letter  were: 

"The  plan  of  scale-making  or  wage-fixing  employed  in 
the  past  has  contributed  seriously  to  the  existing  state 
of  extreme  poverty  and  business  depression  throughout  the 
mining  districts  of  southern  Ohio.  To  reach  our  natural 
markets,  serve  the  public  efficiently  and  economically  and 
relieve  conditions  that  are  destroying  mining  communities, 
the  mining  industry  and  the  earning  power  of  miners,  the 
operators  of  southern  Ohio  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  notify  you  now  that  they  cannot  meet  vdth  you  as 
heretofore. 

"In  due  time  the  operators  of  southern  Ohio  will  propose 
a  new  scale  for  their  employees  which  will  not  include  the 
check-off  and, which  will  eliminate  the  inequalities  placed 
upon  the  district." 

Pittsburgh  and  Eastehin  Ohio  Refuse  to  Attend 

The  action  of  the  operators  centering  around  Pittsburgh 
was  quite  similar  to  that  taken  by  those  of  southern  Ohio. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Lewis'  letter  to  O.  A.  Blackburn,  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association,  the  com- 
missioner of  that  organization,  R.  W.  Gardiner,  addressed 
a  letter  to  J.  L.  Lewis,  saying  that  "we  see  nothing  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  or  the  coal  industry  in  a  meeting  such 
as  indicated  in  your  letter,  and  decline  to  meet." 

Northeastern  or,  as  it  is  known,  "Eastern"  Ohio,  at  least 
that  part  of  it  represented  by  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Oper- 
ators Association,  is  against  holding  the  meeting.  That 
association  passed  a  resolution  Dec.  31  declining  to  meet 
with  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  reso- 
lution adopted  reads:  "Resolved  that  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  we  feel  that  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  meeting  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  in 
Pittsburgh  on  Jan.  6,  1922,  and  we  therefore  decline  to 
send  a  representative  to  meet  with  the  miners  at  that  time 
and  place."  This  section  of  the  field  embraces  170  mines 
employing  15,000  miners. 

Illinois  operators  have  notified  Mr.  Lewis  that  they  will 
attend  the  contemplated  meeting  if  it  can  be  arranged  and 
will  be  represented  by  Rice  Miller  and  W.  K.  Kavanagh. 
However,  while  they  are  ready  to  enter  into  conference  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers  they  do  not  regard  that  com- 
pliance as  expressing  an  intention  of  making  an  agreement 
with  the  organization.     Indiana  takes  the  same  position. 

The  Old  Ben  Corporation,  which  takes  a  leading  part  m 
the  Illinois  coal  trade  and  has  some  of  the  largest  mines 
in  Franklin  County,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  its  employees 
containing  the  following  observations: 

"We  want  to  see  the  union  survive,  so  long  as  it  keeps 
conservative  and  competitively  in  line  on  wages,  so  that 
'Old  Ben'  coal  can  be  sold  in  the  broadest  possible  markets 
and  enable  us  to  give  you  steady  work  so  that  we  both  will 
benefit.  Neither  you  nor  your  union  can  survive  without 
work.     We  both  know  that. 

"With  your  co-operation  we  can  meet  every  problem  that 
confronts  us  and  can  increase  our  working  time  into  a  well- 
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balanced  and  satisfactory  condition.  Unless,  however  you 
sit  down  with  us  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  best  and 
frankest  good  fellowship  help  us  work  out  a  wage  under- 
standing that  will  be  just,  fair  and  profitable,  we  cannot 
expect  any  better  working  conditions  than  the  unsatisfac- 
tory ones  that  now  exist.  Public  opinion,  world  conditions 
and  the  old,  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  are  strongly 
arrayed  against  a  continuance  of  the  present  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  ton  of  coal  at  Illinois  mines." 


Men  in  New  River  Petition  for  Lower  Wage 

THE  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  losing  ground 
rapidly  in  District  29,  which  embraces  the  New  River 
field  of  West  Virginia,  and  th?  new  year  finds  the  officers  of 
the  district  making  a  desperate  struggle  to  maintain  their 
organization.  Some  defections  have  occurred  in  District  17, 
the  larger  of  the  two  districts  in  the  state,  but  nothing  like 
that  sustained  in  District  29,  where  the  check-off  has  never 
been  popular.  The  first  of  the  year  finds  additional  mines 
m  the  New  River  field  resuming  operations  under  the  open 
shop. 

■The  open-shop  movement  in  the  New  River  field  has 
gained  momentum  not  through  any  overtures  or  negotia- 
tions made  by  the  operators  but  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
miners,  such  initiative  invariably  taking  the  form  of  peti- 
tions. The  mine  workers  are  willing  to  return  to  work  at 
the  scale  prevailing  prior  to  the  adoption  of  what  is  known 
as  the  September,  1919,  agreement.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
orders  resumption  has  not  always  been  possible,  however. 

In  Raleigh  County  just  before  the  holidays  a  peculiar 
difficulty  arose.  At  the  Wickham  mine,  of  the  Beckley  Slope 
Coal  Co.,  150  men  signed  a  petition  expressing  their  will- 
ingness to  return  to  work  under  the  open-shop  plan,  and  on 
that  basis  the  mine  was  reopened  on  Dec.  19,  125  miners 
going  to  work.  They  elected  their  own  weighman.  A.  C. 
McRoberts,  who  had  filled  the  position  when  the  mine  was 
operated  under  a  union  agreement,  asserted  that  he  was 
entitled  to  retain  it  and  can-ied  his  contention  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  The  judge  issued  a  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining  the   company   from    interfering   with   his   work. 

Mines  at  Eccles,  Cranberry,  Skelton,  Mabscott  and  other 
points  are  planning  to  resume  operations  early  in  the  year 
on  an  open-shop  basis. 


Anthracite  Miners  Busily  Writing  Scales; 
One  Scale  Asks  60  Per  Cent  Increase 

P*NOCH  WILLIAMS,  who  is  secretary  of  District  No.  1 
J—'  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  has  seventeen  resolutions 
to  be  presented  at  the  convention  of  Districts  1,  7,  and  & 
at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Jan.  17.  These  are  the  three  anthracite 
sections.  The  resolutions  voice  the  desire  of  the  mine 
workers  to  get  increased  pay,  but  one  resolution  wants  the 
mine  workers  to  go  on  strike  if  negotiations  have  not 
resulted  in  a  contract  by  April  1. 

District  1  presents  a  demand  of  $8  a  day  for  the  contract 
miner  and  a  flat  increase  which  would  range  from  20  to  40 
per  cent  on  present  wages.  Another  resolution  calls  for  the 
adoption  of  seniority  rules  at  all  collieries.  Resolution  No. 
3  demands  that  all  refuse  be  paid  for  at  the  adopted  rate 
for  coal  and  that  the  general  grievance  committees  of  the 
large  coal  companies  be  recognized.  The  board  of  concili- 
ation must  also  be  abolished. 

The  fourth  resolution  has  no  less  than  fifteen  demands: 
An  entire  new  wage  scale  arrangement  untrammelled  by 
references,  such  as  now  exist,  to  past  scales  dating  back  to 
1902;  the  weighing  of  coal,  35c.  per  inch  for  all  refuse,  $7.50 
for  consideration  miners,  $6  per  shift  for  laborers  and  a 
20-per  cent  increase  for  inside  and  outside  company  hands; 
also  a  six-hour  day. 

Resolution  No.  5  also  bans  the  linked-up  scales  of  past 
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years,  but  the  proposers  would  nevertheless  couple  the  past 
with  the  present  by  a  60-per  cent  increase.  It  would  have 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  mine  worker  cut  $1.25,  would  have 
the  company  pay  men  when  they  are  laid  idle  for  lack  of 
supplies  and  would  establish  the  six-hour  day,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Resolution  No.  9,  which  demands  an  all-around 
eight-hour  day. 

Abolition  of  docking  for  refuse  is  demanded  in  Resolu- 
tion No.  10.  Resolution  No.  11  forbids  miners  to  mine  more 
than  one  shift  a  day  or  to  mine  coal  on  Sunday.  The  next 
resolution  demands  a  40-per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  a 
seven-hour  working  day.  Another  resolution  requires  the 
brakeman  to  linger  around  when  repairs  are  made  on 
locomotives,  so  that,  it  is  speciously  remarked,  he  may  be 
aware  of  the  condition  of  the  same.  Another  demand  is  for 
the  weekly  pay  day.  The  sixteenth  resolution  would  give 
motormen  $8  a  day,  motor  brakemen  $7  per  day,  all  com- 
pany hands  $6.50  and  track  layers  $7. 

McVann,  Retiring  Secretary  of  Smokeless 
Association,  Delivers  Valedictory 

ON  RETIRING  as  secretary  of  the  Smokeless  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  Dec.  31,  E.  J.  McVann  sent 
the  following  "valedictory"  to  the  membership  of  that 
association : 

"Today  marks  the  end  of  my  service  as  secretary  of  the 
association.  Before  the  hour  of  termination  strikes  it 
seems  proper  and  fitting  that  I  should  express  to  those 
who  have  been  my  employers  and  associates  during  the  past 
four  strenuous  years  the  feeling  that  I  have  about  that 
employment  and  those  associations. 

"The  years  of  my  connection  with  the  association,  through 
the  Washington  Committee  and  the  secretaryship,  have 
added  much  to  my  experience  and  store  of  information  about 
men  and  affairs  and  to  my  acquaintance  in  the  coal  indus- 
try. But  valuable  as  all  this  is,  I  do  not  prize  it  so  highly 
as  the  friendships  I  have  made  through  my  association  with 
you.  I  cherish  those  friendships,  and  my  earnest  wish  is 
that  every  one  of  them  will  survive  the  termination  of  my 
official  connection  and  grow  with  the  passage  of  the  years. 

"My  new  office  will  be  in  Suite  618,  Munsey  Building. 
Each  and  every  member  of  the  association  will  be  welcome 
there  at  any  time.  May  the  new  year  bring  you  all  the 
rich  rewards  that  every  good  Smokeless  man  deserves." 

Expect  to  Show  That  50c.  of  Each  Dollar 
Paid  for  Coal  Represents  Freight 

TRAFFIC  men  throughout  the  United  States  are  now 
concentrating  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  hearing  which  is  expected  to  result 
in  important  reduc-tions  in  rates.  Opinion  is  crystallizing 
among  them  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  commis- 
sion is  certain  to  confine  the  larger  reductions  to  the  heavy, 
low-class  commodities.  It  is  not  believed  that  material 
reductions  will  be  ordered  on  high-class  freight.  The  view 
is  generally  held  that  the  reduction  on  the  heavy  com- 
modities will  not  be  less  than  the  reductions  made  on  grain, 
which  averaged  16  per  cent. 

Practically  the  entire  argument  for  the  bituminous  in- 
dustry, which  will  be  made  by  J.  D.  A.  Moi-row,  will  be 
predicated  upon  statistical  data  which  are  now  being 
gathered.  It  is  the  intention  to  subdivide  the  dollar  which 
the  consumer  pays  for  coal  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  its 
distribution.  It  is  believed  that  the  figures  now  being 
gathered  will  show  that  very  little  of  the  dollar  is  going  to 
operators  as  profit  and  that  more  than  50c.  of  each  dollar 
is  going  for  transportation  charges.  Those  portions  of  the 
dollar  that  go  for  labor,  for  materials  and  for  other  pur- 
poses will  be  set  forth  with  fully  authenticated  figures  to 
sustain  them.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
analysis  of  freight  charges.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  show 
in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  than  ever  before  just 
what  the  freight-rate  factor  means  to  the  consumer  of  coal. 
This  analysis  will  include  figures  as  to  the  freight  the 
mine  operator  has  to  pay  on  supplies  and  materials  which 
he  must  bring  to  his  operation. 


Utility  Coal  Consumption  in  November 
40,000  Tons  More  Than  in  October 

COAL  for  public  utilities  represents  the  one  shining 
example  of  a  steady  market  for  the  coal  man  in  these 
troublesome  days.  According  to  figures  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  central  power  stations  consumed  2,795,- 
235  tons  of  coal  in  November,  a  gain  of  40,000  tons  over 
October  and  more  than  200,000  over  September.  Fuel  oil 
consumed  by  central  stations  decreased  slightly,  from 
1,187,113  bbl.  in  October  to  1,172,400  bbl.  in  November. 
Gas  used  decreased  from  2,293,152  M.  in  October  to  2,084,- 
838  M.  in  November. 

Power  developed  by  fuels  and  water  power  made  the  usual 
seasonal  increase,  the  average  daily  output  of  121,500,000 
kw.-hr.  in  November  representing  an  increase  of  6,100,000 
kw.-hr.  over  October  and  16,200,000  kw.-hr.  over  May,  1921. 

The  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  electric  public  utilities 
in  November  was  nearly  6*  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  month.  It 
would  have  required  an  additional  daily  consumption  of 
about  56,000  tons  of  coal  to  generate  the  electricity  produced 
by  water  power  during  November. 

COAL  CONSUMED  BY  PUBLIC  UTILITY  PLANTS, 
AUGUST-NOVEMBER   1921 
(In  net  tons) 

State  .August     September  October    November 

Alabama 23,462  31,357  28,023  22,409 

.Arizona 

Arkansas 9.566  9,356  9.446  9,440 

California 

Colorado 28.974  28.254  35.910  36,918 

Connecticut 60.095  62,974  67,215  64.528 

Delaware 6,577  6,924  7.578  7,845 

District  of  Columbia 19,120  18.547  19.163  19,392 

Florida 1,748  1,826  1,898  1,924 

Georgia 6,020  11,222  15,433  12,165 

Idaho 

Illinois 326.548  318,630  335,655  359,507 

Indiana 152,095  151,754  161,547  167,890 

Iowa 67.045  68.674  71.792  77.959 

Kansas 17,322  15,847  19.188  19,795 

Kentucky 38,842  38.724  41.239  41.668 

Louisiana 10,431  10.401  9,844  9,772 

Maine 779  3,315  4.354  2,104 

Maryland 26,958  30,788  32.194  20,556 

Massachusetts 107,921  118.801  120.816  115.964 

Michigan 123.617  118.009  120.040  117.425 

Minnesota 47,825  42,696  48.429  54,394 

Mississippi 8,475  9,294  9,615  9,262 

Missouri 82,288  81.251  66,216  96,081 

Montana 3.476  3.650  3.610  3,707 

Nebraska 36.038  35,936  36.039  35.800 

Nevada 153  138  134  135 

New  Hampshire 3,473  4,983  5,200  4,367 

New  Jersev. . . .  ■ 93.356  93.302  100,344  108,425 

New  Mexico 2.678  3,359  2.785  2,582 

NewYork 365.776  373.813  390,010  379,776 

North  Carolina 8.031  15,295  16.537  16,941 

NorthDakota 14.336  12.973  13.561  15,472 

Ohio                                     249,812  235,397  263.460  285,526 

Oklahoma..! 3.474  3,300  3,665  3.697 

Oregon  140  135  135 

Pennsylvania  365,275  362.057  393,185  399.821 

Rhode  Island...  7,870  8.685  10.911  11,495 

South  Carolina.  7.674  9.699  10.601  9.726 

.South  Dakota.,  7,518  7,265  7.581  7,771 

Tennessee  20,263  20.245  22.686  21.620 

Texas  19.185  17,718  16.497  18.262 

Utah 

Vermont.  336  1.815  596  106 

Vireinia  48.315  50.007  53.717  44.882 

WaShinKton. . . .  .  ,  2.287  2.340  2.355  1.912 

West  Virginia  79.549  83.633  87,657  87.491 

Wisconsin  60.803  54,365  58.684  60.473 

Wyoming.     .  6.981  7.274  7.839  8.115 

Totals 2.572,569       2.586.033       2.755.404       2.795.235 


Coal  Consumed  by  Railroads  in  September 

COAL  consumed  by  Class  1  railroads  in  road  service 
in  October,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  amounted  to  9,489,979 
net  tons,  compared  with  10,866,978  in  October,  1920.  These 
figures  include  an  equivalent  coal  tonnage  for  fuel  oil  con- 
sumed. 

In  the  ten  months  ended  with  October  these  164  com- 
panies consumed  83,311,863  tons  of  coal  in  1921,  compared 
with  101,642,402  tons  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  about  18,330,000 
tons,  or  18  per  cent.  In  the  sime  periods  the  net  revenue 
and  non-revenue  freight  ton  miles  decreased  from  377,000 
million  to  289,000  million,  a  drop  of  24  per  cent,  and  pas- 
senger business,  expressed  in  passenger-train  car  miles, 
declined  3  per  cent. 
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Senate  Committee  Holds  Hearing  on  Proposed  Oil  Duty; 
American  Producers  Ask  Tax,  Railroads  Oppose 


HEARINGS  to  proponents  and  opponents  of  a  duty  on 
imported  petroleum  and  products  were  given  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  in 
considering  the  tariff  revision  bill,  during  vi^hich  discussion 
was  had  as  to  the  effect  on  coal  of  oil  burning  on  vessels  and 
in  industries. 

Oil  producers  from  the  mid-continent  and  other  fields 
favored  an  oil  duty  ranging  from  $1  per  barrel  to  a  counter- 
vailing duty  to  equalize  import  and  export  rates  imposed 
by  foreign  countries.  Representatives  of  Southwestern  rail- 
roads opposed  the  duty  on  the  ground  that  Mexican  oil 
was  required  because  domestic  supplies  were  not  sufficient 
and  that  it  had  been  found  that  oil  was  a  cheaper  locomotive 
fuel  than  coal. 

The  effect  of  the  oil  duty  on  the  merchant  marine  was 
feared  by  Senators  on  the  committee  who  pointed  out  that 
coal-burning  ships  could  not  compete  with  foreign  ships 
using  oil,  as  fuel  oil  was  declared  to  be  40  per  cent  cheaper 
than  coal  as  a  fuel  for  vessel  operation. 

Senator  Watson,  of  Indiana,  pointed  out  that  American 
shipping  burning  coal  could  not  compete  with  foreign  ships 
using  oil  as  a  fuel.  He  said  that  it  was  40  per  cent  cheaper 
to  operate  ships  by  fuel  oil  than  by  coal. 

W.  H.  Gray,  of  the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Oil  Producers,  favored  giving  the  coal  men  a  little  protec- 
tion, as  he  did  not  believe  in  shutting  down  coal  mines  in 
order  to  afford  a  market  in  the  United  States  for  oil  from 
Mexico  and   Colombia. 

"Is  there  any  danger  of  that?"  queried  Senator  Watson. 

"There  is,"  replied  Mr.  Gray,  who  said  the  use  of  oil  as 
a  fuel  had  affected  coal  mines;  in  some  localities  railroads 
operating  through  coal  fields  burned  oil  for  fuel. 

Rail  Men  Feak  Duty  Would  Shut  Out  Mexican  Oil 

A.  P.  Thomson,  of  the  railway  executives,  read  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  general  counsel  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  R.R.  opposing  an'  oil  duty  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  shut  out  Mexican  oil,  which  was  needed  for  oper- 
ation of  railroads  in  the  Southwest  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
because  sufficient  contracts  could  not  be  entered  into  for 
long  periods  with  American  producers.  The  statement  said 
that  oil  could  be  burned  more  economically  in  railroad  oper- 
ation than  coal  and  that  due  to  failure  to  secure  supplies 
from  the  mid-continent  fields  at  stated  periods  coal-burning 
locomotives  which  had  been  turned  into  oil  burners  had  been 
reconverted  back  to  coal  burners. 

It  was  further  asserted  in  the  statement  that  if  the  South- 
western roads  had  to  rely  on  domestic  oil  they  would  be 
forced  to  return  to  coal,  and  as  most  of  the  lines  were 
distant  from  coal  mines  it  would  require  a  long  haul  of  the 
coal  from  the  mines.  It  was  said  that  the  high  price  of 
coal  had  caused  the  use  of  oil  on  Southwestern  and  Pacific 
coast  roads.  Two  thousand  locomotives  were  equipped  as 
oil  burners  and  it  would  require  $80,000,000  to  convert 
them  to  coal  burners.  Additional  locomotives  and  extra 
coaling  stations  costing  $35,000,000  also  would  be  required 
and  the  increasing  cost  of  coal  over  oil  and  the  greater 
cost  of  transporting  coal  over  oil  would  mean  an  increased 
outlay  of  $34,000,000  annually  by  the  roads.  The  loss  on 
oil  equipment  due  to  conversion  to  coal  would  be  $9,000,000. 
A  restriction  on  Mexican  oil  imports  would  force  the  roads 
to  return  to  coal  burning. 

Senator  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  proponent  of  an  oil  duty, 
replied  that  the  Southwestern  roads  ran  through  oil  fields 
of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  in  which  there  was  sufficient 
oil  for  railroad  use  during  the  period  complained  of.  He 
said  the  roads  objected  to  the  duty  because  they  had 
long-time  oil  contracts  in  Mexico.  Senator  Harreld,  of 
Oklahoma,  also  an  oil  duty  advocate,  said  the  Southwest- 
em  roads  produced  oil  through  subsidiary  companies  and 
that  the  lower  cost  of  oil  as  compared  with  coal  and  the 
increasing  cost  of  coal  had  caused  an  increased  use  of 
oil  by  railroads. 


In  opposing  the  oil  duty  on  behalf  of  the  copper  pro- 
ducers of  the  Southwest,  D.  A.  Welch,  of  New  York,  said 
that  the  copper  producers  consumed  4,500,000  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  a  year  and  that  coal  was  not  now  developed  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  suitable  quality  to  meet  the  present 
demands  of  the  copper  producers.  Oil  produces  a  superior 
grade  of  copper  than  that  which  has  been  refined  using 
coal  as  a  fuel,  he  said. 


British  Sell  Coal  at  Loss  to  Operate  at 
Capacity;  Americans  to  Compete 

npHAT  British  coal  operators  are  selling  their  product  at 
-'-  less  than  cost  was  an  opinion  expressed  on  Dec.  29  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Hoover.  His  information  is  that  the 
British  operators  are  willing  to  take  these  losses  in  an 
effort  to  increase  their  sales  to  the  point  where  their  mines 
can  be  operated  at  maximum  capacity.  Even  so  there  would 
be  a  profit  in  the  price  they  now  are  receiving  for  their 
coal,  as  conditions  at  British  mines  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  economies  which  come  with  quantity  production. 

Mr.  Hoover  stated  further  that  the  British  are  continuing 
to  capture  business  in  the  West  Indies,  but  that  no  plan  has 
been  evolved  as  yet  to  meet  this  competition.  He  stated 
that  American  coal  producers  have  expressed  perfect  will- 
ingness to  go  as  far  as  the  British  in  selling  coal  below 
cost  in  an  effort  to  hold  this  trade,  but  that  more  than  the 
operators'  profit  has  to  be  extirpated  if  British  competition 
is  to  be  met  in  the  West  Indies  or  at  north  Atlantic  ports. 
The  export  committees  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
and  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  have  been 
invited  by  F.  R.  Wadleigh  to  confer  in  the  near  future  with 
Secretary  Hoover  in  an  effort  to  devise  further  plans  for 
meeting  British  competition.  The  date  for  this  conference 
has  not  been  set,  but  both  the  National  Coal  Association  and 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Association  have  expressed  willingness 
to  take  part  in  such  a  conference. 

Hope  practically  has  been  abandoned  of  obtaining  a 
voluntary  reduction  of  tidewater  rates.  If  such  a  reduc- 
tion were  confined  entirely  to  coal  going  abroad,  New  Eng- 
land and  other  sections  receiving  coal  in  the  coastwise  trade 
would  have  an  unquestioned  claim  to  unjust  discrimination. 
The  committee  of  which  W.  V.  Hardie,  the  director  of  traffic 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  chairman,  has 
had  no  further  meetings  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
has  none  scheduled,  which  is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining  a  rate  reduc- 
tion on  tidewater  coal  prior  to  the  general  reduction  likely 
to  be  put  in  effect  about  April  1  by  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  order. 

Lake  Coal  Shippers  Plan  Conference  on 
Readjustment  of  Lake  Rates 

COAL  operators  interested  in  Lake  shipping,  dock 
operators  and  forwarders  are  planning  to  hold  a  con- 
ference early  in  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
negotiations  with  Lake  coal-carrying  roads  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rates  from  mines  to  lower  Lake  docks  for  the 
next  Lake  coal  shipping  season,  hoping  to  get  the  rate  ques- 
tion out  of  the  way  so  that  shipping  of  Lake  coal  will  not  be 
delayed  at,  the  opening  of  navigation. 

Last  year  shipments  were  held  up  for  some  time,  as  the 
28c.  reduction  was  not  effective  until  early  in  May,  and 
such  coal  as  was  shipped  to  the  docks  early  had  to  stand 
the  higher  rates. 

Shippers  of  Lake  coal  from  Eastern  mines  contend  that 
war-time  advances  in  freight  rates  have  created  such  a 
disparity  in  the  rate  relationships  with  mines  in  the  Middle 
West  that  they  cannot  compete  with  all-rail  coal  to  the 
Northwest  unless  reductions  are  made  in  the  rates  to  the 
lower  Lake  ports. 
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PRODUCTION  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  calendar 
year  1921  was  about  408,000,000,  according  to  the 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
This  is  the  lowest  annual  production  since  1911  and 
is  less  than  1910.  The  output  of  soft  coal  in  December 
was  but  60  per  cent  of  that  in  December  a  year  ago 
and  12  per  cent  below  the  corresponding  month  in  1914. 
Reaction  from  the  holiday  slump  in  bituminous  coal 
production  and  prices  is  noticed  in  the  reports  for  this 
week.  Purchase  of  coal  on  the  spot  market  was  prac- 
tically non-existent  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  1921. 
It  has  been  resumed  on  a  small  scale  with  inquiry  quite 
general  for  prices  covering  the  first  quarter.  Buyers 
are,  wisely  enough,  beginning  to  plan  for  the  prospect- 
ive miners'  strike.  So  low,  however,  had  production 
fallen  and  so  readily  can  the  market  be  supplied  from 
the  large  mine  capacity  now  available  that  so  far  prices 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  early  1922  inquiries. 

Wage  Cuts  Continue  in  Non-Union  Fields 

Coal  Age  index  of  spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  as 
the  mines  on  Jan.  3  was  84,  unchanged  from  the  pre- 
vious week.  There  were  some  changes,  the  increases 
being  mainly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  de- 
creases in  the  West  and  Middle  West.  The  price  gains 
in  the  Eastern  market  were  reactions  from  the  low 
levels  of  previous  weeks  induced  by  an  overloading  of 
the  market  with  distress  coal. 

Wage  reductions  in  the  non-union  fields  continue. 
More  mines  in  the  Somerest  field  are  reported  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  1917  scale.  With  the  wage  reductions 
made  two  weeks  ago  in  southeastern  Kentucky,  oper- 
ators in  that  field  are  giving  evidence  of  an  uneasy 
desire  to  get  their  coal  back  on  the  market.  Whole- 
salers handling  this  coal  in  the  Middle  West  fear  the 
operators  may  flood  the  market  with  coal  on  consign- 
ment, to  their  own  serious  disadvantage.  If  this  fear 
be  realized  there  will  be  choice  lots  of  high-grade  coal 
on  the  bargain  counter  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 


Western  points  before  long.  It  is  rather  .striking  that 
the  mine  prices  on  western  Kentucky  coal  are  now  above 
eastern  Kentucky  prices,  the  result  of  several  modifica- 
tions in  freight  rates  favorable  to  the  Western  district. 
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Anthracite  production  during  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas dropped  to  1,338,000  net  tons,  the  lowest  since  the 
first  week  in  April  and  below  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year.  "Coal-burning  weather"  has,  however, 
arrived  and  although  stocks  in  the  hands  of  retailers 
are  generally  reported  as  large,  the  next  two  months 
are  expected  to  record  a  resumption  of  anthracite  de- 
mand and  production  at  least  equal  to  the  early  autumn 
rate. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  increased  slightly  during  the  week  ended  Dec- 
24,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey.  The  total  output 
was  7,468,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  7,066,000  tons  for 
the  preceding  week.  Preliminary  reports  for  the  last  week  of 
the  year  indicate  that  production  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  holidays.  The  December  output  per  day  is  estimated  at 
1,200,000  tons,  barely  60  per  cent  of  that  in  December,  1922, 
and  even  12  per  cent  below  that  in  December,  1914,  the 
lowest  of  any  winter  in  the  last  eight  years. 

In  comparison  with  lack  of  demand  all  other  operating 
factors  have  been  of  negligible  importance.  Losses  ascribed 
to  labor  have  averaged  1.1  per  cent  recently.  The  depres- 
sion, however,  was  not  as  severe  in  some  districts  as  in 
others.     The  best  working  time  reported  from  the  territory 


(FROM  WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY) 


Estimates  of  Production 

(Xet  Tons) 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Week  Ended                        1921  l<)20 

Dec.  10(6) 7,312,000  I2,8t>5,000 

Dec.  17(6) 7.065,000  12,156,000 

Dec.  24  (a) 7,468,000  '<.686,000 

Daily  average 1,245,000  l,'>37.000 

Calendar  year 401,051,000  54?, 049,000 

Daily  average  calendar 

year 1,330,000  1,795,000 

ANTHR.\CITE 

Dec.  10 1,703.000  1,933,000 

Dec.  1 7  (ft) 1 ,664,000  1 ,998,000 

Dec.  24  (a) 1,338,000  1.641,000 

Dec.  17  (W 127,000  334,000 

Dec.  24 1 1 8.000  272,000 

Calendar  year 5,405,000  20,547,000 

(a)  Subject  to  re\nsion.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report 
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east  of  the  Mississippi  was  in  Alabama,  where  the  mines 
operated  59.6  per  cent  of  full  time.  Fields  in  which  the 
average  running  time  exceeded  40  per  cent  were  Westmore- 
land, Somerset,  Cumberland-Piedmont,  the  Panhandle  of 
West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Alabama,  and  certain  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  districts.  The  depression  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  southern  Ohio,  New  River  and  Kanawha,  in  none 
of  which  did  the  mines  reporting  average  20  per  cent  of 
full  time.  New  River  operators  report  a  slight  improve- 
ment over  the  condition  of  complete  prostration  indicated 
by  their  reports  early  in  December. 

The  coal  trade  is  crystal  gazing  into  the  future  and  a 
feeling  is  prevalent  that  better  things  are  in  store.  Disti'ess 
quotations  are  fewer  and  consumer  interest  in  forward  buy- 
ing is  growing.  Prices  have  not  as  yet  risen  to  this  better 
tone  and  the  non-union  districts  are  making  the  most  of 
their  advantage  in  the  way  of  mine  costs. 

Labor  developments  point  to  breakers  ahead.  The  refusal 
of  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  operators  to  treat  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  conference 
presages  dealings  with  individual  district  miners'  organiza- 
tions, and  a  strike  on  the  preservation  of  the  check-off  and 
collective  bargaining  appears  to  be  inevitable.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  mines  are  returning  to  the  1917  scale, 
following  the  action  of  the  men  in  the  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky  and   Tennessee   fields.     More   mines   have   closed   in 


the  Midwest,  operators  preferring  to  i-emain  closed  until 
demand  again  sustains  production. 

Retail  stocks  of  soft  coal  are  still  topheavy,  although 
colder  weather  is  working  oflF  some  of  this  coal.  Steam 
sizes  are  increasingly  strong  and  will  be  until  domestic  coal 
is  in  better  call,  enabling  producers  to  make  more  screened 
sizes. 

The  New  England  market  is  in  better  shape,  not  from 
any  improvement  in  demand  but  due  to  mine  curtailment, 
which  has  reduced  the  tonnage  at  the  Roads.  "Market" 
cargoes  are  less  frequent  and  Pocahontas  has  regained  its 
price  of  $4.60@$4.75. 
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Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile.  Easten 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run ,  .  . . 
Pocahontas  screenings. . . . 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  .  .  . 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run.  .  .  . 
Pocahontas  SOI  eeninss     . 

•Smokeless  mine  run 

Cteartield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run. 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard).. 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard). 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard).. 


Pool  9  (Super. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low 
Pool  10(H;Gr,  Lo' 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Lo 
Pool  IO(H.  Or.  Lo 
Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 
Pool  11  (Low  Vol.) 
Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 


Vol.) 
Vol.). 
Vol.).. 
»  Vol.) 
»  Vol.) 
V  Vol.1 


Market 

Quoted 
Columbus.... 
Columbus.. , . 

Columbus 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati.  . . 
Cincinnati.  , . 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York.  . . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore.... 
New  York .  .  . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore.. . . 
New  York  .  . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore.. .  . 
New  York... 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore.... 


$3.75 
2.25 
1.55 
3  85 
2.25 
3.10 


4.80 
1.80 
2.35 
1.85 
3.00 
3.00 
2  40 


1921 
$3.55 


3.10       3.10 


2  10  2  10 
1.40  I  65 
4,80  4  55 
1.80  2,05 
2.35  2.50 
1,85  1,80 

3  00  3  05 
3,00  3,00 


Jan.  2 
1922t 
,40ln>3,75 
.OOw  2.25 
,50m  1,75 
,50(.i  3  75 
00i"3  00 
3,25        3,001.1  3   5C 


.  25l«  2  ,  70 
,  60(<i  2 ,  CO 
SOU  3  40 


2.35       2,30       2,30       2.10("  2  50 


High-Volatile.  Eaatern 

Pool  54-64  (Ga^  and  St.). . 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.).. 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.).. 

Pittsburgh  sc'd  gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.). 

Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas) 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  ■oreeniDgs 

Hocking  lump 

Hocking  mine  run 


New  York... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.. . . 
Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Pittsburgh... 
Columbus.... 
dkilumbus.. .. 
Columbus.... 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati . . . 
Cincinnati. . . 

Columbus 

Columbus 


2.05 
2  05 
2.05 
I  85 
1  70 
1,85 
1.75 


1.55 
1.70 
1.60 
2.65 
2.15 
1.35 
3.00 
1.90 
1.00 
2.75 
1.65 
.95 


2.15       2  20       2,  I5(ri  2  25 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
I  70 
1,70 
1,75 


1  55 
1,55 
1.50 

2  65 
2,15 

1  55 

2  85 
1  80 
1,05 
2,65 
I    35 

1  25 

2  95 
I   90 


2  00 
2  00 
2,00 


90  (I  2  25 

,  90lu  2.10 

2   00 
.  .30(2  1 .  SO 
.60®  1.80 

1.75 


1    50 

1   40(a  1 .  60 

1    55 

I.45iai1.70 

1  ,40 

1  <0M  1  50 

2  65 

2  60m  2  70 

7    15 

2   10(112,20 

1   65 

1  7S("1  85 

2  85 

?,(;,-^(./ .;  00 

1    90 

1 ,  rr.tn  1 , 9-1 

115 

1  2S(>]  50 

2,90 

1    30 

1.3S(«1.50 

1.15 

1  00^1  50 

3  05 

S.8d@S.15 

I   95 

1.S5@S.00 

Market 
Quoted 

Hocking  screenings Columbus.. . . 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings. .  . .   Cleveland. ... 

Midwest 

Franklin,  111.  lupip 

Franklin,  111.  mine  run. . .  . 
Franklin,  111.  screenings. .  . 

Central.  111.  lump 

Central,  111.  mine  run 

Central,  111.  screenings. ,  . . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run...  . 
Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings.. . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run...  . 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings... 

Standard  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  screenings 

West  Ky.  lump 

West  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  screenings 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky,  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

8.  E.  Ky.lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  acreeninga 

Kanias  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  soreanings 

•Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  veasel 

t  Advancea  over  previous 


Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Ciiicago 

Chicago 

(I^hicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

Louisville. ,  . . 
Louisville.  . . 
Louisville. . . . 


Birmingham- 
Birmingham.. 
Birmingham.. 
Louisville. ,  . . 
Louisville. .  . . 
Louisville. . . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
CinoinnaCi. . . 
Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City. 


Dec.  5 
1921 

$1.15 
3.05 
2.00 
1.50 


3  80 
2  75 

1  75 
3.35 

2  25 

1  70 
3.35 
2.75 
1.90 
2.80 

2  45 
1  50 
2.85 
1  95 
I  15 
2.60 
1.75 


.95 


$1.15 
3  00 
2.00 
1.60 


3  80 
2.90 
2.05 
3   10 

2  50 
1.80 

3  35 
2.75 
2.15 
2.80 
2.45 
1.65 
2  60 
1.90 
1.25 
2  85 
1  75 
1   40 


$1.20 
3.00 
1.95 
1.70 


3.65 
2  90 
2  10 
3.10 
2.50 
2.00 
3,35 
2  70 

1  75 
2,95 
2.45 
1.80 

2  80 
1.90 

1  .40 

2  75 
1  75 
1.85 


2  30  2.15  2   15 

3  00  2  85  2  85 

2  05  1   70  1.50 
.95  1    15  1.45 

3  15  3   15  3.15 

1  75  1   40  1.30 
.85  1.15  1.25 

5 .  00  5  00  5  00 

4  10  4   10  4.10 

2  50  2.50  2.50 


»       Jan.  2 
1922t 
$1  25(31.50 
2  g5(<i3  25 
1  95(a2  05 
1  90(!>2  00 


3,50g'4.0S 
2  75@3.00 
1.95@2.25 
2.75®3.50 
2.25@2.75 
1.75@e.lO 
3.00@3.75 
3.iO(0?.76 
l.S0(g2.25 
2.60(ni3.25 
S.lo^'SiO 
1.60(812,00 
l-oOmS.75 
i.,'!.i®l.90 

1  50(011.75 

2  60(3  3  10 

1  75(n2  00 

i.mqi.n 

-'.75®  4. 00 
1.90@2.30 

2  00®  2.  30 
2  75@3.0O 
1.50®1.S5 
J.Sd®J.40 
S.75(ai5.S.5 
1.35®1.60 
1.00@l.iO 

5.00 

4.  00®  4.  25 

2.50 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Broken 

Broken 

Egg 

Egg 

Egg 

Stove 

Stove 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Pea 

Pea 

Buckwheat  No.  1 

Buckwheat  No.  1 

Rice 

Rice 

Barley 

Barley 

Birdseye 

•Net  tons,  f.o.b.  mines. 
t.\dvances  over  previous 


Market  Freight 

Quoted  Rates 

New  York $2.61 

Philadelphia 2  66 

NewYork 2.61 

Philadelphia 2  66 

Chicago 5,  63 

NewYork 2,61 

Philadelphia 2.66 

Chicago 5.63 

NewYork 2.61 

Philadelphia 2.66 

Chicago 5.  63 

NewYork 2.47 

Philadelphia 2.38 

Chicago 5  63 

NewYork 2.47 

Philadelphia 2.38 

NewYork 2.47 

Philadelphia 2  38 

NewYork 2.47 

Philadelphia 2.38 

NewYork 2.47 


week  shown  in  heavy  type,  decUnes  in  italic 


$7  50(<i  $7.75 
6.50(ri  7,25 
7  25("    7  75 

7  50 • 
8,00(«    8  25 
8.50((i    8.75 

7.75' 
8.00(n    8.25 
8.50(11    8.75 

7   50« 
4  75(11    5.50 
4  25(11    5,00 

6  10* 
2.25«i  2,75 
2  25(ii  3.00 
I  60(17  2  00 
I  75(?i  2.00 
1 ,  00(11  1 .  25 
l.OOKi,.    1.25 


1921 . 

Company 
$7.  60®  $7.  75 
7.75®   7.85 
7.60@   7.75 
7.75®   7.85 

7.15* 
7,90®   8.10 
8.00®   8.35 

7.40* 
7.90®   8,10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.40* 
6.05®   6.45 
6.  15®  6.25 

5.80* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 


. Dec.  26, 

Independent 

$7.  50®  $7. 75 
7.00®  7.25 
7.00®  7.25 

7.40* 
8.00(41  8.25 
8.25®,  8.50 

7 .  60* 
8.00(111  8.25 
8,25®   8.75 

7.60* 
4   50®   5 .  00 
4.50®   5.00 

6.10* 
2.25®  2.75 
2.25®  3.00 
1.60®  2.00 
1.75®  2.00 
l.00@  1.50 
1.00®   1.25 


1921  

Company 

$7.  60(111  $7.  75 
7  75(if.  7.85 
7.60(51  7.75 
7  75(5l  7.85 

6  9'5* 

7  90(111  8.10 

8  05(<il   8.25 

7  20* 

7  90(ai   8.10 

8  05®  8.25 
7.20* 

6.05(0)  6.45 
6.15®  6.25 

5.60* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 


. Jan. 

Independent 


t6.7o®t7 

50 

6.50®  7.00 

7  00®  7 

25 

7.40* 

7.S5@  8 

lf.5 

8.25®  8 

50 

7.60* 

7.85®  8 

S.7 

8.«5®  8 

60 

7.60* 

i.OO®  5 

00 

i.S5®  5 

00 

6.10* 

'.'.00®  S.75 

?.?.5@  s.rs 

1,50®  2.25 

1.75®  2.00 

1.3S<a>  1.50 

1   00®  1.25 


1922t . 

Company 
$7.60@$7.75 
7.75®  7.85 
7.60®  7.75 
7.75@  7.85 

6.95* 
7.90®   8.10 
8.05®   8.25 

7.20* 
7.90®   8.10 
8.05(S)  8.25 

7.20* 
6.05®   6.45 
6.15®   6.25 

5.60* 

3.50 

J. 50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.5C 

2.50 
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Coal    Age    Index    84,      400 
Week       of       January 

2,     1932.       This    dia- 
gram   shows    weekly 
changes    In    the    spot 
prices   of   bituminous 
coal    In     the    United      350 
States    as    a    whole. 
All     prices     are     re- 
duced   to    one    figure 
and     compared    with 
the    average    govern-      ^^^ 
ment    price    of    1918,     300 
taken  as  100.   Actual 
spot   prices   for  each 
coal  are  given  in  the 
table   in   this  review. 
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The  all-rail  movement  to  New  England  was  2,627  cars 
during  the  week  ended  Dec.  17,  a  slight  increase  when  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week.  The  bulk  of  this  tonnage 
is  now  moving  to  New  England  railroads  and  on  commercial 


contracts  made  last  spring.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  future 
business  in  a  large  slice  of  the  all-rail  territory  with  the 
existing  freights  and  union  costs  which  are  so  easily  under- 
cut by  the  water-borne  coals. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  were  175,517  net  tons  in  the 
week  ended  Dec.  28,  as  compared  with  286,862  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Exports  are  practically  nil,  as  shippers  are 
powerless  to  meet  the  British  c.i.f.  prices.  Bunkers  are 
holding  well. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  slipped  down  to  1,338,000  net  tons  during  the 
week  ended  Dec.  24,  a  decline  of  326,000  tons,  or  19.6  per 
cent.  The  arrival  of  colder  weather  with  the  curtailed  pro- 
duction was  about  all  that  saved  independent  domestic 
prices  from  going  lower.  Steam  sizes  are  improved  also  al- 
though none  of  these  is  selling  at  a  premium. 

The  retailers  must  work  off  heavy  stocks  before  mine 
operations  improve,  but  this  time  will,  of  course,  be  hur- 
ried by  a  continuance  of  the  present  seasonable  weather. 
Many  independent  customers  are  registering  uneasiness 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  premiums  and  are  showing  an 
interest  in  the  company  product.  The  latter  are  now  evinc- 
ing a  disposition  to  take  on  some  of  this  new  business. 

COKE 

Curtailed  working  time  during  the  week  ended  Dec.  24 
resulted  in  production  dropping  back  from  127,000  to  118,- 
000  net  tons.  The  Connellsville  output  registered  a  decline 
of  8,600  tons. 

More  first-quarter  contracts  have  been  closed.  The  dis- 
position of  this  business  will  be  more  significant  than  usual 
this  year,  as  inquiring  customers  will  decide  between  beehive 
and  byproduct  offerings.  The  spot  market  remains  in- 
active, with  prices  soft. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 

Germany — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Ruhr  i-egion  during  the  week  ended 
Dec.  19  was  1,845,000  metric  tons,  ac- 
cording to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  This 
is  an  increase  of  214,000  tons,  as  coiW- 
pared  with  the  week  preceding. 

Italy  —  October  imports  of  coal,  ac- 
cording to  unofficial  figures  reaching 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  were  as 
follows:  England,  416,152  tons;  West- 
phalia, 118,700  tons;  United  States, 
4,000  tons. 

The  price  of  Cardiff  steam  first  is 
quoted  on  the  Genoa  market  at  38s.,  ac- 
cording to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age,  as  com- 
pared with  38s.  9d.  late  in  December. 

Sweden — Imports  of  coal  and  coke 
during  the  week  ended  Dec.  13  were 
14,225  tons,  compared  with  10,875  during 
the  previous  week.  The  imports  came 
exclusively  from  Great  Britain  and  con- 
sisted of  11,900  tons  of  coal  and  2,325 
tons  of  coke. 

Spain— Owing  to  the  belief  that  the 
railway  companies  and  other  public  serv- 
ices will  be  obliged  by  government 
orders  to  use  Spanish  coal  the  price  of 
the  latter  has  strengthened.  Latest 
quotations  are:  Large,  90  pesetas;  small, 
70  pesetas.  The  peseta  equals  about 
ISc.  in  United  States  currency  at  the 
present  time. 

Poland. — All  restrictions  relating  to 
the  trade  in  coal  and  briquets  are  re- 
moved for  all  of  Poland,  according  to 
Commerce  Reports.     All  treasury  and 


governmental  charges  relating  to  the 
mining,  sale,  and  consumption  of  coal, 
coke  and  briquets  will  be  paid  by  re- 
spective treasury  branches  as  desig- 
nated in  laws  and  orders  on  taxation. 


Less  Coal  at  the  Roads;  Lower  Trans- 
portation Costs  Are  Necessary 

Business  moved  more  steadily  during 
the  last  week  of  the  year,  although  ex- 
port cargoes  were  scarce.  The  fact  that 
many  mines  practically  closed  down  for 
the  holidays  gave  the  supplies  at  port 
the     appearance     of     moving     with     a 


greater  rapidity  than  usual,  although 
business,  for  the  most  part,  showed  no 
change  from  the  dullness  which  has 
characterized  it  during  the  month. 

While  the  business  of  the  immediate 
present  has  not  been  such  as  to  give 
basis  for  a  more  than  indifferent  fore- 
cast, still  dealers  believe  that  better 
times  are  ahead.  The  belief  is  also  ex- 
pressed that  with  a  reduction  of  as 
much  as  $1  in  freight  rates,  and  a  slight 
reduction  in  ocean  rates,  Amercian  coal 
shippers  can  compete  with  the  British, 
which  are  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Sev- 
eral small  cargoes  of  British  coal  have 
recently  come  into  this  port,  serving 
as  ballast  for  vessels  coming  to  pick  up 
return  cargoes  fi'om  America. 

Prices  showed  a  slight  reduction  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  December.     Pool 

1  has  been  sold  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties for  as  low  as  $4.65,  while  some  Pool 

2  has  been  offered  for  $4.45@$4.50. 
Practically  no  sales  have  been  made  in 
grades  lower  than  these. 


Amount  and  Value  of  British  Coal  Exports,  November  and 
First  Eleven  Months  of  1913,  1920  and  1921 


•No 


nber  - 


-  Valu 


'- Quantity  (Tons)- 

1913                  1920  1921  1913  1920  1921 

Anthracite 255,959              70,099  233,156  £200.746  £264,550  £538,074 

Steam 4.322,462         1,097,869  2,757,616  3,039,010  4,673,913  3.540,244 

Gaa 936,829            160,339  454,086  603,480  619,535  623,501 

Household 140  129               10,017  38,009  94.444  34,937  51,704 

Other  sorts 258,025              22,400  110,997  i62,904  88  549  124,496 

Total 5,913,404         1,360,724  3,593,864  £4,100,584  £5,681,484  £4,878,019 

. Eleven  Months  Ended  November -> 

. Quantity     (Tons) ■  • Value 

1913                 1920  1921  1913  1920  1921 

Anthracite 2,726,893         1,472,271  1,241,789  £2,177,780  £4,707,111  £3,193.222 

Steam 49,030.578       18,371,452  15,183,794  34,613,303  74,930,524  27,077,433 

Gas 10,547,038         1,911,580  3,065,151  6,516,605  7,581,024  5,933,149 

Household 1,635,335              65  935  172,631  1,074,563  187,352  300,011 

Other  sorts 3,230,821            808,539  688,025  2,015,734  2.876,446  1,081,815 

Total 67,170,665       22,629.777  20.351.390  £46,397,985  £90,282,457  £37,585,630 
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British  Output  Touches  Highest  Point  of  Year 

With  Falling  Prices  Pits  Near  Full  Time  Operation — 
French  Mines  Crippled  by  High  Costs  Which  Render 
Them  Unable  to  Compete  at  Home  with  British  Coal 


Production  in  the  United  Kingdom 
continues  to  increase.  The  output  for 
the  week  ended  Dec.  17  was  5,027,000 
gross  tons,  according  to  a  cable  to 
Coal  Age,  172,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
preceding  week's  figure  and  the  highest 
for  the  year. 

Pits  in  Wales  and  northern  England 
are  gradually  getting  back  to  full-time 
operation  as  a  consequence  of  the  lower 
prices.  The  majority  of  the  large  col- 
lieries in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
are  on  full-time  and  Scotland  is  im- 
proving, owing  to  the  increased  export 
demand. 

Another  inquiry  from  India  is  for 
300,000  tons  of  Welsh  Admiralty  and 
Monmouthshire  coal  for  shipment  to 
Indian  ports.  This  inquiry  comes  from 
private  sources.  The  Bombay  and  Bar- 
oda  Ry.  which,  two  months  ago,  con- 
tracted for  175,000  tons  before  May, 
has  increased  this  figure  by  60,000  tons. 
The  Norwegian  State  Rys.  has  placed  a 
contract  in  Northumberland  for  35,000 
tons  of  steam  coal  for  shipment  during 
January  and  February.  Contracts  have 
also  been  placed  in  Durham  by  the 
Copenhagen  municipal  gas  and  electric 
works  for  10,000  tons  of  steam  coal  to 
be  shipped  during  the  first  three  months 
of   1922. 

The  returning  export  markets  have 
brought  to  the  fore  the  necessity  for 
even  greater  production.  A  conference 
for  discussing  a  resumption  of  the  third 
shift,  which  adjourned  over  the  holi- 
days, will  be  called  again  next  week. 
The  percentage  of  miners  returning  to 
work  immediately  after  the  holidays 
i.s  much  larger  than  usual. 

The  managers  of  all  the  principal 
railway  companies  in  Great  Britain  held 
a  further  meeting  recently  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  a  reduction  of  freight 
rates.  The  question  was  examined  in 
full  detail,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  requests  from  the  coal  owners  for 
modified  charges.  Mine  owners  con- 
tended that  the  cheapening  of  coal  for 
industrial  and  domestic  purposes  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a  substantial  cut  in 
transportation  rates.  No  decision  has 
yet  been  reached. 

The  successful  invasion  of  the  West 
Indies  by  the  British  has  followed  their 
underbidding  American  houses  by  as 
much  as  $1  per  ton.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  British  coal  is  being  sold  there 
at  a  loss  in  order  to  create  a  demand 
which  will  enable  producers  to  operate 


on  a  maximum  scale  and  thus  reduce 
their  costs. 

Further  shipments  of  Welsh  coal  to 
the  American  seaboard  are  disturbing 
those  markets.  Ordinarily  this  ballast 
coal  would  make  little  difference  in  the 
trade  but  on  a  dull  market  it  is  notice- 
able at  once. 


French   Industry   In   Bad  Shape;   Price 
Cuts   Imperative 

The  one-day  strike  of  the  French 
miners  organized  as  a  protest  against 
the  high  price  of  French  coal,  and  the 
consequent  unemployment  among  min- 
ers, has  drawn  attention  to  the  difficult 
situation  of  the  French  coal  industry. 
At  the  end  of  October  this  year  there 
were  1,560,000  tons  of  coal  waiting  at 
the  pit  heads,  800,000  tons  being  in  the 
Nord  and  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  month's  production  re- 
mained in  stock.  The  mines  in  the 
Center  and  East  lowered  their  prices  as 
from  October,  with  the  result  that  a 
part  of  the  stock  has  been  liquidated; 
the  situation  in  the  North,  however, 
grows  worse  and  worse.  The  local 
causes  are  the  high  prices,  the  usual 
difficulties  of  transport  by  land  and 
water  in  winter,  and  the  crisis  through 
which  French  industry  is  passing.  The 
international  causes  are  threefold:  (1) 
Coal  sent  by  Germany  as  reparations; 

(2)  Coal  from  the  Sarre,  which  is  sent 
to  France  rather  than  to  Germany  on 
account  of   the   collapse   of   the   mark; 

(3)  the  considerable  fall  in  price  in  Eng- 
lish coal,  which  in  spite  of  the  low  rate 
of  the  franc  costs  less  in  France  than 
French  coal. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the 
last  reason  is  the  most  important.  A 
year  ago  no  English  coal  was  being 
imported,  but  the  cut  in  the  miners' 
wages  now  enables  English  coal  to  enter 
into  serious  competition  with  French 
coal. 

Before  the  war,  France  consumed 
about  60,000,000  tons  yearly,  and  pro- 
duced about  40,000,000.  Present  con- 
sumption amounts  to  about  55,000,000 
tons  while  production  is  30,000,000.  The 
following  amounts  are  now  being  im- 
ported into  France:  German  reparations 
coal,  12,000,000  tons  per  year;  Sarre 
coal,  5,000,000  tons  per  year  and  Eng- 
lish coal  (since  October)  850,000  tons  a 
month,    i.e.,    10,000,000   tons    per   year. 

British  coal  is  being  imported  in  ever- 
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increasing  quantities.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  in  order  to  render  British  competi- 
tion less  serious,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
charge  increased  customs  duties,  as  such 
a  remedy  would  have  the  effect  of  main- 
taining the  high  price  of  French  coal. 
The  only  remedy  would  appear  to  be 
to  reduce  the  price  of  French  coal.  For 
this,  a  reduction  of  profits  would  not  be 
sufficient;  either  a  reduction  of  wages, 
or  an  increase  of  production  for  the 
same  wages,  would  also  have  to  be 
considered. 

Pier   and   Bunker   Prices,   Gross   Tons 

(Foreign  Bunker  Quotations  by  CabU  to  Coal  Age) 
PIERS 

Deo.  24  Dec.  31 1 

Pool    9  New  York....  $5. 25®  $5. 50  $5.40@$5.eo 

Pool  10,  New  York....   5.00®  5.25  S.IO®  5  30 

Pool    9,  Phnadelphia. .         5.50  5.50 

Pool  10,  Philkdalphiti..   5.00(ri    5.40  5.00®  5.40 

Pool  71,  Pbiladalphla..    5  50(<:    5.75  5.50®  5.75 

Pool     1,  Hamp.  Rda...   4.50®  4.75  4.50®  4.70 

Poola  5-6-7  Hamp  Rds        4.30  l.eS 

Pool  2,  Hamp.  Rd». . . .         4.50  4.50 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9.  New  York....   5.55®  5.80  5.70@  S.SO 

Pool  10,  New  York....   5.30®   5.55  5.40®  5.60 

Pool    9,  PhUadelphia..   5.50®  5.85  5.50®  5.85 

Pool  10,  PhUadelphia..   5.35®  5.50  5.35®  5.50 

Pool     1,  Hamp.  Rda...         4.75  4.80 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rd«. . .         4.50  4. CO 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 40s.  f.o.b.  408.  f.o.b. 

Welah,  Rio  de  Janeiro .     65s.  f.o.b.  65s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 453.  f.o.b.  45s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 62s.6d.  f.o.b.  628.6d.  f.o.b. 

Welah,  Marseilles I25fr.  f.o.b.  125fr.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 4as.  t.i.b.  40s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Madeiia 42s.6d.  fas.  426.6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh.  Teneritte 42s.6d.  f.a.s.  42s.6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 45s.  f.o.b.  45s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  St.  MichaeU. ...     60s.  t.i.b.  60s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmaa.  .. .    42s.6d.  f.a.s.  42s.6d.  f.a.s. 

Pnrt  Said 5ls.6d.  f.o.b.  51s.6d.  f.o.b. 

Belgian,  Antwerp 4Ds.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Alexandria 45s.  ^Ss. 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 42s.6d.  42s.6d. 

,  C.I.F.  Prices,  American  Coal 

(In  GroM  Tons) 

—  Dec.  24—  —Die.  Sit- 
Low  High  Low  Bigh 
Vol.        Vol.  Vol.       Vol. 

French  Atlantic $8.65     $8.85  iS.6c    $S.80 

We»t  Italy 8.70      8.85  8.70       8.85 

ThePlate 8.80      8.95      

Havana 6.70       6.95  6.00      6.76 

These  quotations  are  purely  nominal  and 

as   far   as   can   be   learned,   no  business   is 
being  done   in  these   markets. 

Current  Quotations  British  Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Cardiff:  Dec.  24  . — Dec.  3lt — ■ 

Admiralty,  Large 26s.  25s.td.^  26s.6d. 

Staam,  Smalls l9B.6d.  ;Ss.6d.6i9$.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams 25s.  eSB.ed.@eiB. 

Best  Gas 22s.  Sle.6d.@Sis. 

Bo>it  Bunkers 2ls.9d.  fls.@ffs. 

t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy 
type,  declines  in  italics. 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
Dec.  29,  1921 

FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS: 

Tons 

For   Cuba: 
Br.     Schr.     Harry    A.     McLennon.     for 

Cienfuegns    1.046 

Nor.  S.S.  Trafalgar,  for  Media  Luna.  .     829 
Nor.    S.S.   Snar,   for  Havana 1,946 

FROM   PHILADELPHIA: 

For    Egypt: 
Br.   S.S.  Mortlake,  for  Alexandria.... 

Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

^Weck  Knded^ 
Dec.  22       Dec.  29 

N.  &  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point: 

Cars  on  hand 1,415  1.757 

Tons  on  hand 74.937        97,718 

Tons  dumped    118,798        72,684 

Tonnage  waiting    7,250  2.300 

Virginian  Rv.  Pi?rs.  Sewalls  Point: 

Cars  on  hand 907  922 

Tons  on  hand 52,250        62.500 

Tons  dumped    69,998        50,033 

Tonnage  waiting 19,435 

C.  &  O.  piers.  Newport  News : 

Cars  on  hand 827  864 

Tons  on  hand 41.3.50        43,200 

Tons  rtiinined    67,331        33,995 

TonnaKe  waiting    91,5  1,BJ7 
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x\ew  England 


BOSTON 

Market  Extremely  Quiet — Prices  Stable 

Less  Forcing  by  Smokeless  Agencies 

Trade    Looking    Forward    to    Wage 

Adjustments — Aiithracite  Dormant. 

Bituminous — There  is  so  little  busi- 
ness that  salesmen  are  taking  a  recess. 
Fewer  quotations  are  heard  and  buyers 
are  not  interested.  Reserves  are  large. 
Cargoes  continue  to  be  divided  at  the 
various  rehandling  points,  but  for  the 
most  part  those  shipments  are  con- 
servatively managed  and  the  coal  is  not 
needlessly  sacrificed. 

The  range  of  prices  has  varied  very 
little  the  past  few  weeks.  The  up-set 
figure  for  the  best  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  is  $6.25  on  cars,  Boston,  and  $4.60 
@$4.75  is  about  the  level  f.o.b.  vessel  at 
Norfolk  and  Newport  News.  On  the 
Pennsylvania  grades  also  there  is  little 
change.  Other  prices,  f.o.b.  mines,  are 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Receipts  all-rail  are  very  light,  and 
aside  from  railroad  fuel  and  coal  com- 
ing forward  commercially  on  last 
spring's  contracts  there  is  next  to 
nothing  moving. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  less  "mar- 
ket" coal  coming  from  Hampton  Roads. 
Accumulations  at  the  loading  piers  have 
been  worked  down,  and  on  the  part  of 
operators  there  is  less  inclination  to 
mine  coal  except  on  a  more  assured 
market.  Slow  collections  have  a  bear- 
ing on  this,  for  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  some  of  the  agencies  have 
been  taking  rather  wide  chances  on 
credits.  However,  the  larger  buyers 
who  have  been  served  with  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  coals  this  season  are 
accepting  it  as  a  fact  that  during  the 
coming  year  the  prices  of  these  grades 
will  bar  coals  from  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  rate  differentials  are  such  and 
mining  costs  in  the  union  districts  are 
so  high  that  receipts  here  of  Pennsyl- 
vania coals  by  water  are  very  small 
indeed.  A  few  cargoes  seep  in  through 
out  of  the  way  ports  where  shoal  water 
would  very  much  increase  the  freighting 
cost  on  the  smokeless  coals,  but  aside 
from  that  kind  of  trade  and  a  certain 
tonnage  moving  on  contract  to  railroads 
east  of  Boston  and  Portland  there  is 
almost  nothing  doing. 

Anthracite — While  certain  of  the 
companies  have  enough  business  in  hand 
for  stove  and  chestnut  sizes  to  keep 
them  going  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  clear 
that  egg  and  pea  are  being  absorbed 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  much  eas- 
ing of  price.  The  larger  shippers  are  of 
course  putting  the  latter  sizes  into  stor- 
age, but  individuals  are  slashing  cir- 
cular prices  in  their  efforts  to  avoid 
piling  up. 

New  England  is  taking  only  a  mm- 
inium  tonnage  now.  The  retail  dealers 
are  well  stocked,  and  until  the  house- 
holder takes  more  coal  than  he  has 
hitherto  the  dealer  will  buy  only  spar- 
ingly. 


The  retail  trade  is  disturbed  over  low- 
ered prices  on  pea.  From  $13  per  net 
ton  delivered,  the  published  price  has 
been  reduced  to  $10.50  to  work  off  sur- 
plus stocks  accumulated  while  stove  and 
chestnut  were  scarce. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Domestic  Demand  Slumps  Further- 
Premiums  Disappear — Curtailed  Min- 
ing Cleans  Up  Surplus  Coals — Bitumi- 
nous Market  Quiet— Quotations  Stable. 

Anthracite — Demand  is  quiet  and 
comparatively  little  coal  is  being  mined. 
Curtailment  of  mining  prevents  inde- 
pendent prices  from  falling  further. 
The  cold  wave  the  last  two  days  of 
the  week  caused  a  slight  flurry,  retail 
dealers  reporting  the  receipt  of  many 
orders. 

The  Christmas  spirit  prevailed 
throughout  the  week.  Because  of 
weather  conditions  early  in  the  week 
consumption  was  small  and  it  was  use- 
less for  salesmen  to  circulate  among 
the  trade  with  the  view  of  selling  coal. 
Nowadays,  as  one  salesman  put  it,  the 
soliciting  of  an  order  usually  results  in 
an  argument. 

Nothing  short  of  a  continued  spell 
of  real  winter  temperatures  will  bring 
much  activity.  Retail  dealers  are  do- 
ing little.  The  trade  does  not  look  for 
a  rush  of  orders.  Dealers  are  not  anx- 
ious to  have  their  bins  filled  with  high 
priced  coal  on  April  1,  when  the  oper- 
ators as  a  rule  reduce  their  prices  50c. 

One  dealer  said  the  market  had  not 
been  so  quiet  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  Most  of  the 
mines  were  idle  during  the  week  and  it 
was  said  that  many  of  them  would  not 
resume  operations  until  demand  im- 
proved. 

The  month  was  unusually  quiet  in 
sharp  contrast  with  December,  1920. 

Stove  and  chestnut  sizes  which  were 
in  heavy  call  during  the  past  several 
months  are  now  in  ample  supply  but  are 
not  accumulating  like  egg  and  pea 
coals. 

Premiums  on  independent  coals  have 
disappeared  and  it  was  reported  that 
some  of  the  larger  companies  were  shav- 
ing the  circular  prices  on  certain  of 
their  coals.  Egg  coal  continues  to  be 
broken  up. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  buckwheat 
between  Tidewater  and  the  mines  and 
many  loaded  boats  are  in  the  harbor. 
These  are  being  quoted  $4.75(o)$5.25 
alongside.  Barley  is  firm  with  the  bet- 
ter grades  bringing  company  circular. 
Other  prices  are  shown  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 

Bituminous — There  is  less  free  coal 
at  the  local  piers  than  at  any  time 
since  the  threatened  railroad  strike. 
Demand  is  light  and  prices  are  at  about 
the  same  level  as  last  week.  With  the 
holiday  season  over  and  the  resumption 
of  operations  in  many  factories  there 
are  prospects  of  a  slight  revival  in  coal 
buying. 
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Even  the  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  coal  at  the  local  docks  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  demands.  Contract 
coals  are  kept  moving. 

There  have  been  many  price  inquiries 
during  the  week.  Some  new  year  orders 
are  reported  to  have  been  placed  at 
$2.25@$2..50  for  Pool  10  and  around 
$2.75   for   Pool   9. 

A  fair  tonnage  of  Southern  coals  con- 
tinues to  come  here  and  is  apparently 
being  disposed  of  without  much  trouble. 
Quotations  for  Pocahontas  or  New  River 
range  $5.85@$6,  f.o.b.  vessel,  this 
harbor. 

BUFFALO 

Trade  Remains  Stagnant — All  Coal 
Selling  Much  Slower  Than  Usual  at 
This  Season — No  Early  Improvement 
Seen. 

Bituminous — The  trade  is  as  quiet  as 
ever.  Consumers  are  not  buying  more 
than  they  need  for  present  consump- 
tion, often  because  they  have  no  more 
storage  capacity.  The  consumers  know 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  get  their 
coal  much,  if  any,  cheaper  than  at 
present,  so  they  are  usually  willing  to 
buy  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  take  care 
of  the  coal. 

The  coming  of  more  severe  weather 
has  not  increased  the  demand.  The 
stories  of  canceled  orders  and  coal 
thrown  on  the  market  at  almost  any 
price  continue.  They  are  always  heard 
when  the  market  is  extremely  dull. 
It  is  said  every  class  of  bituminous 
consumers  is  now  heavily  stocked.  _  If 
a  railroad  does  not  keep  up  its  big  piles 
at  certain  points  as  formerly  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  the  coal  somewhere. 
For  such  reasons  the  shippers  have 
given  up  predicting  a  stir  just  before 
the  April  suspension  for  the  fixing  of 
wages. 

In  general  it  is  held  that  a  suspen- 
sion of  considerable  length  will  be  a 
good  thing.  If  wages  are  cut  down  to 
a  living  basis  the  operator  and  all 
members  of  the  trade  are  going  to  lose 
less  on  account  of  a  strike,  than  to  con- 
tinue present  wages,  if  they  do  not 
make  anything  by  it.  Prices  will  not 
be  affected  unless  the  suspension  is 
lengthy.  Meanwhile  quotations  remain 
at  $2.75  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump, 
$2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam 
lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley  or 
other  mine  run,  and  $1.50@$1.75  for 
slack. 

Anthracite — The  colder  weather  does 
not  help  the  demand  much.  This  means 
that  it  is  about  as  dull  as  it  ever  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Nobody  can  give 
a  really  adequate  reason  for  the  re- 
fusal of  consumers  to  buy.  Some  say 
that  they  have  not  yet  given  up  the 
idea  that  prices  are  to  come  down  soon. 
Others  think  that  money  is  scarce  and 
so  many  more  consumers  are  buying  by 
the  load  or  single  ton  that  it  has 
seriously  affected  the  movement. 

The  present  condition  of  things  has 
not  been  seen  before  in  many  a  year. 
Miners  are  on  strike  and  mines  are 
running  on  half  time  and  yet  the  coal 
supply  does  not  run  down.  All  storage 
capacity  in  this  vicinity  is  taken  up, 
the  Lake  trade  was  affected  by  over- 
shipments  and  nretty  nearly  every  con- 
dition that  is  abnormal  has  entered  the 
trade.. 

Chestnut  is  now  more  scarce  than 
stove  and  the  furnace  sizes  are  in  great 
over-supply.  Remark  is  made  that 
loads  of  coal  passing  through  the  city 
are  about  as  uncommon  as  they  were  in 
midsummer.      Some    members    of    the 
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trade  express  the  opinion  that  the  an- 
thracite scale  of  wages  will  be  harder 
to  settle  than  the  bituminous  and  they 
look  for  a  long  suspension  of  mining. 

Coke — Furnaces  are  running  at  about 
half  capacity,  with  no  promise  of  in- 
crease right  away.  Byproduct  coke 
plants  about  keep  pace  with  this  ac- 
tivity. Jobbers  quote  72-hr.  Connells- 
viile  foundry  at  $4.15,  48-hr.  furnace  at 
$3.15  and  stock  at  $2.75. 

BALTIMORE 

New  Year  Gives  Better  Prcnyiise  for 
Coal  Trade — Bunker  Prices  Tighter — 
Export  Movement  Increasing  —  Hard 
Coal  Demand  Better. 

Bituminous — The  coming  of  the  New 
Year  was  very  welcome  to  the  coal 
trade  in  view  of  some  rather  bad  expe- 
riences in  1921.  There  is  no  longer  a 
doubt  that  general  business  is  on  the 
upward  trend  and  the  coal  trade  with 
it. 

Port  figures  on  general  merchandise 
show  an  increasing  line  of  export.  The 
business  of  the  port  last  year  was  40 
per  cent  greater  than  in  average  pre- 
war years.  The  close  of  December 
brought  a  renewal  of  export  movement. 
Five  vessels  were  loaded  between  Dec. 
17  and  29. 

Bunker  prices  reflect  a  better  port 
movement.  The  best  coals  at  Tide 
■which  sold  two  weeks  ago  on  a  gross- 
ton  basis  at  piers  as  low  as  $4.50  are 
now  worth  $5.10@$5.20.  Line  business 
is  not  sti'ong,  although  there  is  some 
sign  of  strengthening.  Best  steam 
coals  are  held  $2.25@$2.40  a  net  ton 
f.o.b.  mines.  Some  good  steam  coals 
are  still  on  the  market  here  at  $2@ 
$2.10.  Best  gas  lump  is  holding  at 
$2.25@$2.40,  with  mine  run  from  Penn- 
sylvania sources  at  about  $2.  West 
Virginia  gas  lump  is  still  obtainable 
around  $1.85  and  mine  run  at  $1.50  in 
many  cases. 

Anthracite — Hard  coal  dealers  report 
that  snappier  weather  has  brought  bet- 
ter demand.  This  is  being  evidenced 
in  from  one  to  three  ton  orders  for 
the  most  part.  There  is  plenty  of  coal 
running  and  a  fair  stock  in  yard. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Anthacite  Briying  Light  —  Shippers 
Curtail  Working  Time — Retailers  Hold 
Back  Orders — Steam  Sizes  Quiet — Bi- 
tuminous Inquiries  Increase  —  Better 
Buying  Looked  For. 

Anthracite — Retail  buying  has  been 
moderate,  although  the  weather  has 
been  cold  enough  to  call  for  heavy  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  The  dealers  have  put 
out  some  coal,  in  fact  more  than  they 
have  taken  in,  as  they  seem  to  have 
grown  ultra-conservative  in  this  respect. 

Operators  are  experiencing  more  dif- 
ficulties than  for  years.  The  lack  of 
ordering  has  caused  them  to  lose  time 
at  the  collieries.  Most  of  them  took 
quite  a  few  extra  days  in  addition  to 
the  regular  holidays,  and  unless  there 
is  some  continued  cold  weather  further 
vacations  are  in  order. 

Independents  have  not  cut  prices  re- 
cently, as  with  the  shorter  working 
time  they  have  been  able  to  dispose  of 
their  surplus.  Nevertheless  there  is 
some  uneasiness  over  the  price  situa- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  local  retailers  have  re- 
ceived forms  from  Secretary  Hoover 
asking  information  as  to  stock  on  hand. 
Of  course  replies  are  purely  voluntary, 
and  the  report  is  that  the  authorities 
are   gathering    information   as   to    coal 


above  ground  in  view  of  possible  trouble 
at  the  mines  in  the  spring. 

Steam  coals  remain  quiet,  as  the  re- 
duced working  time  has  cut  down 
output.  Buckwheat  can  be  had  on  the 
spot  market  at  $3,  rice  $2,  with  barley 
$1.25@$1.50. 

Bituminous — The  end  of  the  year  has 
probably  been  productive  of  the  lightest 
tonnage  of  the  entire  season.  Large 
consumers  have  bought  lightly  in  order 
that  their  inventories  for  the  year  would 
be  low.  Production  has  been  light  but 
even  now  there  seems  to  be  some  slight 
trend  toward  betterment. 

Shippers  have  received  quite  a  lot 
of  inquiries  for  prices.  This  indicates 
that  the  consumer  wants  to  be  ready  to 
take  in  some  coal  soon. 

Prices  at  times  are  inclined  to  sag 
a  ti-ifle,  with  some  good  coals  offered 
below  the  market  average  when  taken 
in  small  blocks,  but  on  the  whole  the 
average  as  reported  in  current  quota- 
tions this  week  is  a  fair  index  of  the 
spot  market. 

Railroads  show  no  inclination  to  in- 
crease their  purchases,  evidently  being 
content  to  take  coal  as  needed,  without 
adding  to  the  light  stocks  already  on 
hand.  The  Tide  situation  does  not  im- 
prove, and  remains  almost  in  a  state  of 
lethargy. 

Among  the  more  prominent  shippers 
there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  to  do 
away  entirely  with  the  practice  of  quot- 
ing prices  on  the  pool  number  system. 
Producers  of  the  highest  grade  fuels 
are  now  selling  them  by  name.  In  time 
it  is  felt  that  the  custom  will  grow 
and  that  to  quote  a  pool  number  will 
likely  raise  the  suspicion  of  a  possible 
inferiority. 


Northwest 


DULUTH 

Prices  Break  so  as  to  Unload  Docks 
of  Bituminous — Anthracite  Firm — No 
Industrial  Improvement  Is  Noticeable. 

A  break  in  prices  has  again  occurred 
at  the  Head-of-the-Lakes,  with  bitu- 
minous dov?n  $1  all  around.  This  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  buying  which  failed 
to  hold  up  to  expectations.  Cold  weather 
has  not  brought  expected  results  and 
dock  men  are  lowering  the  bars  so  that 
they  will  not  be  caught  with  excess 
stocks. 

Anthracite  has  not  followed  bitu- 
minous on  the  toboggan  and  is  holding 
firm  at  former  levels,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  buckwheat  which  is  showing 
signs  of  weakening.  No  break  in  an- 
thracite is  anticipated. 

Prices  are  $6  a  ton  for  Hocking,  Fair- 
mont and  Youghiogheny  lump,  $5.25  for 
run  of  pile.  Screenings  are  firm  at  $4. 
Hazard  has  dropped  to  $6  from  a  list 
of  $7.  Pocahontas,  lump  and  egg,  is  at 
$9  from  a  former  price  of  $10.  Smith- 
ing is  being  sold  in  bulk  at  $8. 

A  comparison  of  prices  with  the  peak 
in  October,  1920,  is  interesting.  At 
that  time  Youghiogheny,  Hocking,  and 
Fairmont  lump  were  selling  at  $14, 
with  a  price  of  $12.50  on  run  of  pile. 
In  April  of  1921  the  price  came  to 
$11.75  and  $7.50,  and  in  May  lump 
dropped  to  $7  and  held. 

No  industrial  improvement  has  been 
felt  in  the  Northwest  during  the  month 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  laree 
consumers  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes  will 
not  get  their  plants  started  until  well 


after  the  middle  or  last  of  January. 
Shipments  have  been  increasing,  how- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  the  reduction  in 
prices. 

Railroads  are  taking  more  coal  now 
and  are  filling  their  coal  depots  against 
a  possible  shortage  when  transporta- 
tion gets  tied  up.  The  cold  weather 
also  makes  it  imperative  that  the  rail- 
roads use  more  coal  in  fueling. 

Dealers  in  anthracite  are  buying  in 
one  carload  lots  only  and  are  evidently 
holding  down  their  orders  in  the  hope 
that  lower  freight  rates  on  coal  will  go 
into  effect  following  the  first  of  the 
year. 

MILWAUKEE 

Old  Year  Closes  with  Cold  Snap  — 
Lively  Demand  for  Coal  —  Prices  Held 
Firm—Cutting  Reported  in  Screenings. 

The  last  week  of  the  old  year  brought 
a  spurt  to  the  coal  market,  due  to  a 
spell  of  near  zero  weather.  Local  de- 
liveries and  rail  shipments  were  cor- 
respondingly stimulated.  The  demand 
from  householders  runs  largely  to  the 
domestic  grades  of  soft  coal,  with  an- 
thracite a  close  second.  Coke  is  in 
little  demand. 

The  price  schedule  on  both  anthracite 
and  soft  coal  is  maintained  as  a  rule, 
but  dealers  report  that  screenings  are 
being  marketed  in  some  cases  at  a  cut 
in  price.  To  what  extent  this  practice  is 
carried  on  is  hard  to  discover.  The  dock 
companies  here  hold  the  whip  hand 
when  it  comes  to  controlling  prices,  and 
the  "thousand  and  one"  small  dealers 
who  have  no  yards  but  who  do  business 
on  a  commission  basis  must  stick  to 
the  schedule  or  go  without  coal;  hence 
price  shading  calls  for  the  strictest 
caution. 

The  market  from  now  on  through  the 
winter  in  both  city  and  country  will  be 
influenced  largely  by  weather  condi- 
tions. A  strong  and  prolonged  cold 
wave  is  bound  to  cause  much  discom- 
fort in  the  city  as  the  stocks  carried 
by  consumers  this  winter  are  so  small 
that  deliveries  vrill  be  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rush  of  orders  that  a 
cold  wave  will  bring. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Cold  Snap  May  Stimulate  Market  Soon 
— Drops  in  Prices  Expected  to  Rou.'se 
Business — Consumers  Fear  no  Short- 
age. 

A  little  of  the  old-fashioned  wmter 
prevailed  here  lately,  with  two  days  of 
cold  weather.  If  this  continues  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  some  real  effect  upon 
the  coal  market.  But  until  it  registers 
with  increased  orders  from  the  retail 
trade  generally,  it  will  merely  augment 
consumption. 

Business  has  been  so  slack  in  Eastern 
soft  coal,  that  reductions  in  the  retail 
price  of  Youghiogheny  and  Hocking  of 
$1  a  ton  have  been  announced.  Youghi- 
ogheny and  Hocking  are  selling  $10.75 
@$11  and  Pocahontas  $13.95@$14.35. 

People  in  the  trade  have  been  watch- 
ing for  severe  weather,  believing  that 
it  would  certainly  bring  about  a  rush 
of  business.  They  based  the  expecta- 
tion upon  the  fact  that  no  one  was 
carrying  any  heavy  stock,  and  the  first 
suggestion  of  severe  weather  would 
moan  a  quick  running  down  of  the  sup- 
ply and  an  early  need  for  more.  But 
buying  is  too  much  inclined  to  hold 
back,  to  reverse  itself  until  lack  of  coal 
compels  it.  Probably  many  retailers 
would  have  preferred  to  let  their  last 
of    December    orders    wait    until    into 
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January,  as  would  consumers  wish  to 
get  their  purchases  on  February  state 
ments  rather  than  January.  But  there 
has  not  been  a  generally  increased  buy- 
ing so  far. 

People  are  not  at  all  alarmed  as  to 
any  risk  being  run  in  waiting  until  the 
last  minute  before  getting  a  new  sup- 
ply. There  is  an  ample  store  of  coal  on 
the  docks  for  all  probable  needs,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  railroads 
moving  freight  without  delay.  The 
cold  days  resulted  in  delays  to  train 
movement,  but  there  were  no  trains 
tied  up  in  snow  drifts,  as  happened 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago. 

The  trade  sees  in  the  cold  waves  that 
prevailed  lately,  a  chance  for  moving  a 
better  tonnage  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore,  and  hopes  for  a  chance  to 
recoup  against  some  of  the  offsets  of 
the  past  two  or  three  months.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  is  against  much  activity, 
but  even  that  tendency  cannot  with- 
stand the  effects  of  continued  severe 
weather. 

Domestic  trade  is  being  cut  down  by 
the  use  of  wood  and  other  substitutes, 
including  crude  oil  burning  devices. 
The  latter  are  marketed  freely.  How 
successful  they  are,  remains  to  be  seen. 
They  give  a  very  alluring  initial  demon- 
stration. People  are  certainly  instal- 
ling them  for  cooking  and  also  for 
operating  heating  plants.  Just  as  far 
as  they  are  put  in,  they  cut  down  the 
outlet  for  coal. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

Market  Duller  Than  Usual — City  Full 
of  Coal  Salesmen  Drawn  Off  the  Road 
— Steam  Demand  May  Pick  Up  Soon. 

Christmas  week  made  the  market 
even  duller  than  ordinary.  A  great 
many  sales  agents,  representing  both 
wholesalers  and  operating  companies, 
have  left  town  over  the  holidays,  while 
some  have  packed  their  belongings  and 
gone  South  for  a  longer  stay. 

Practically  all  of  the  big  companies 
having  headquarters  in  Chicago  have 
called  their  salesmen  in  from  the  road, 
and  have  turned  them  loose  to  call  on 
the  city  trade.  So  the  average  coal 
buyer,  whether  he  burns  steam  coal  or 
is  a  retailer,  is  having  a  good  run  for 
his  money. 

Even  though  the  retail  trade  has  been 
stimulated  slightly  during  the  past 
week  this  stimulation  has  not  as  yet 
been  felt  by  the  producer  or  wholesaler 
because  the  retailers  and  steam  buyers 
have  had  such  large  quantities  of  coal 
on  hand  that  they  have  not  been  forced 
in  the  market  to  buy.  It  will  take 
another  two  or  three  weeks  of  very 
coal  weather  before  much  can  be  looked 
for,  either  from  the  steam  user  or  the 
retailer. 

The  steam  market  continues  to  im- 
prove. It  is  safe  to  say  that  screenings 
from  the  best  fields  in  either  Illinois  or 
Indiana  will  soon  bring  in  excess  of 
$2  per  ton.  In  fact,  the  average  price 
today  on  current  sales  is  about  that. 
The  Chicago  steam  coal  market  is  in  a 
state  of  excitement  because  it  has  been 
rumored  that  some  of  the  railroads  are 
going  to  start  buying  in  anticipation 
of  strikes. 

The  market  on  Eastern  coals  is  very 
inactive.  Anthracite  is  only  movine 
forward  in  small  quantities.  The  old 
line  companies  are  holding  their  prices 
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fairly  firm,  but  the  independents  have 
made  some  substantial  cuts.  No  sales 
stimulation,  however,  has  resulted. 
There  is  practically  no  market  at  all  in 
Chicago  for  West  Virginia  splint  or 
Kentucky  block,  while  the  sales  made 
during  the  last  few  days  on  Pocahontas 
and  smokeless  coals  have  all  been 
forced,  as  the  dealer  is  only  buying 
when  sorely  tempted  by  an  attractive 
price. 

DETROIT 

Buying  of  Steam  and  Domestic  Bitumi- 
nous Continues  Light — Shipments  Are 
Small  and  Chiefly  from  Unorganized 
Mine  Districts. 

Bituminous — Very  little  coal  is  being 
sold  in  Detroit,  either  steam  or  domes- 
tic. Business  in  the  closing  week  of 
1921  is  as  torpid  as  it  was  earlier  in 
the  year.  Wholesalers  and  jobbers  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  interest 
customers. 

The  situation  runs  parallel  with  that 
in  general  business.  Manufacturing 
and  industrial  plants  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, running  on  very  low  schedules 
with  a  much  smaller  consumption  of 
coal  than  normal. 

The  movement  into  Detroit  is  light. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  shipments 
are  said  to  be  coming  from  the  unor- 
ganized mining  districts  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Producers  in  the  unionized  rnine 
areas  are  closing  down  or  curtailing, 
because  of  their  inability  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  unorganized  mines. 

Despite  the  cold  of  the  week,  the  de- 
mand from  domestic  consumers  has  not 
awakened. 

Four  inch  lump  from  West  Virginia 
is  quoted  at  $3,  two-inch  lump  $2.50, 
egg  $2.25,  mine  run  $1.75,  slack  $1.25. 
Three-inch  lump  from  Ohio  is  offered 
at  $3,  egg  $2.25,  mine  run  $2,  slack 
$1.50.  Pittsburgh  No.  8,  li-in.  size,  is 
$2.35,  three-quarter  lump  at  $2.25,  mine 
run  $2,  slack  $1.75.  Smokeless  lump 
and  egg  is  holding  around  $3.50,  mine 
run  $2.25,  slack  $1.25. 

Anthracite — Most  of  the  retail  yards 
are  well  supplied  but  the  volume  of  buy- 
ing is  disappointingly  small.  This  is 
attributed  in  part  to  the  high  cost  of 
the  prepared  sizes. 
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COLUMBUS 

Snappy  Weather  Wakens  Domestic 
Demand  —  Retail  Prices  Grow  More 
Stable^— Buying  Is  Frequent  but  Small. 

A  slight  increase  in  domestic  de- 
mand has  developed  from  lower  tem- 
peratures. Steam  grades  are  still  quiet 
with  the  exception  of  screenings  which 
show  considerable  strength.  Produc- 
tion continues  low. 

Lower  temperatures  have  stimulated 
the  domestic  market  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  not  enough  to  cause  any  great 
movement.  Retailers  are  buying  more 
freely,  but  are  inclined  to  clean  up  be- 
fore doing  much  ordering.  Retail 
prices  have  become  more  stable,  al- 
though there  is  no  decided  upward 
movement.  Hocking  lump  is  selling 
around  $5.75@$6.25  and  West  Virginia 
splints,  $6.75@$7.50,  depending  upon 
preparation.  Pocahontas  lump  is  sell- 
ing around  $9,  while  anthracite  is  quoted 
$14.50@$15. 

Consumers  are  buying  more  freely 
but  orders  are  generally  small.  Dealers 
have  been  making  deliveries  promptly 
as  orders  have  not  accumulated  much. 

Steam  trade  is  still  quiet,  outside 
of  screenings  which  are  quoted  $1.25@ 
$1.50.  This  is  caused  by  the  marked 
reduction  in  lump  production,  making 
screenings  scarce.  Many  large  steam 
users  which  have  their  power  plants 
equipped  with  crushers  are  buying  mine 
run  for  crushing.  Public  utilities  are 
still  the  steadying  effect  on  the  steam 
trade.  Railroad  requisitions  are  not 
large.  Most  of  the  hospitals,  schools, 
and  public  institutions  have  been  sup- 
plied. Little  improvement  in  the  steam 
trade  is  expected  during  the  coming 
month   or  six  weeks. 

Production  is  still  low  and  no  im- 
provement is  expected  until  steam  con- 
sumers resume  operations  to  a  large 
degree.  Many  manufacturers  suspended 
during  the  holiday  week.  In  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  the  output  is  about  15  to  18 
per  cent  of  normal. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Market  Unusually  Quiet,  with  a  Little 
Demand  for  Cheapest  Grades  —  Steam 
Fairly  Active — Shippers  Cut  Prices. 

The  St.  Louis  situation  shows  some 
little  improvement  in  demand  for 
screenings  for  steam.  Nothing  indi- 
cates any  similar  activity  in  the  country 
sections,  except  that  a  fairly  good  ton- 
nage is  moving  to  Chicago. 

There  is  some  activity  in  retail  circles 
on  Standard  lump,  which  is  the  cheapest 
grade  sold,  but  most  of  the  orders  are 
small.  Mt.  Olive  business  and  Carter- 
ville  are  unusually  slow. 

Dealers'  yards  are  loaded  with  Mt. 
Olive  and  Carterville  coal  and  some 
of  them  fear  they  are  not  going  to 
move   it  this   winter. 

The  movement  of  anthracite,  coke,  and 
smokeless  is  unusually  slow.  This  trade 
is  expected  to  pick  up  soon. 

Business  that  has  been  moving  in 
the  past  to  Omaha  has  slowed  up  and 
reports  from  Kansas  City  show  a  glut- 
ted market  which  bars  shipments  from 
St.  Louis. 

Retail  prices  ranee  from  $7.50@$7.75 
for  Carterville;  $6.50@$6.75  for  Mt. 
Olive  and  $5.50@$5.75  for  Standard. 


CLEVELAND 

Labor  Developments  Dominate  Market 
Outlook — Buying  Still  Narrow — Busi- 
ness Upturn  Expected. 

The  coal  trade  in  this  district  is  cen- 
tering its  attention  upon  the  labor  de- 
velopments and  the  probable  market 
consequences.  In  many  quarters  it  has 
been  felt  for  some  time  that  a  strike 
was  inevitable  and  the  recent  action  of 
operators  in  the  southern  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  regions  in  breaking  off 
relations  with  the  unions  has  caused  the 
feeling  that  breakers  are  ahead. 

As  a  result  the  trade  sees  clearly  an 
upturn  in  demand  for  fuel  beginning 
probably  next  month.  If  industrial  ac- 
tivities pull  out  of  the  lull  the  outlook 
for  higher  prices,  at  least  temporarily, 
is  good.  Many  operators  will  welcome 
such  an  advance  as  it  would  give  them 
the  first  chance  fhey  have  had  in  months 
to  recoup  the  losses  they  have  been  suf- 
fering. 

Industrial  leaders  welcome  the  com- 
ing showdown  on  mine  wages  holding 
that  the  present  prices  for  coal  are  due 
to  unadjusted  wases.  Once  this  matter 
is  settled  and  coal  prices  are  on  a  stable 
basis,  forward  buying  of  coal  is  ex- 
pected to  begin.  In  the  meantime  buy- 
ing is  still  hand-to-mouth  and  no  spurt 
is  exnected  soon.  The  colder  weather 
has  helped  the  retail  trade  to  some 
extent. 

Receipts   of  bituminous   coal   for  the 
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week  ended  Dec.  24,  for  industrial  con- 
cerns and  retailers,  show  a  significant 
increase  over  figures  of  the  preceding 
week.  The  total  was  1,112  cars,  820  of 
these  for  industries  and  292  for  retail 
dealers,  as  against  a  total  of  930  cars 
the  previous  week. 


plied  only  to  certain  bituminous  mines. 
Officials  in  the  Gunnison  County  dis- 
trict declare  that  when  the  mines 
reopen  wages  will  be  reduced  there. 


CINCINNATI 

Holiday  Season  Brings  Some  Encour- 
affement—Spot  Prices  on  Slack  Rise 
Slightly  —  Southeastern  Kentucky  awd 
Nearby  West  Virginia  Mines  Work 
Haphazardly. 

The  holiday  season,  usually  a  bug- 
bear brought  a  little  ray  of  sunshine 
in  the  coal  business  here.  Enough  coal 
is  moving  to  keep  the  market  on  edge 
and  only  enough  slack  is  coming 
through  the  gateways  to  make  the  buyer 
who  was  not  prepared  for  a  fore-short- 
ening of  the  domestic  production  pay 
an  increased  spot  market  price. 

Smokeless  is  a  little  firmer  though 
the  top,  $3.50  for  lump  and  egg,  is  a 
bit  hard  to  get.  Much  of  the  accumula- 
tion at  the  distributing  yards  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  has  disappeared. 
Local  demand  is  still  indifferent.  Mine 
run  is  in  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
ordinary  calls. 

Bituminous  offerings  have  been  large 
enough  to  care  for  the  spot  buyer, 
though  the  price  of  screenings  went  up 
to  $1.35  with  $1.50  asked  by  some  firms. 
Southeastern  Kentucky  mines  are  still 
working  haphazardly,  the  largest  pro- 
ducers turning  out  the  smallest  ton- 
nage known  in  years.  Logan  County 
and  Kanawha  district  in  West  Virginia 
also  have  small  tonnage.  Lump  and 
block  is  still  going  begging.  Mine  prices 
are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Retail  business,  locally,  moves  slowly. 
Some  retailers  are  making  lower  prices, 
though  the  bulk  of  them  are  still  trail- 
ing with  the  values  set  Dec.  1.  Smoke- 
less lump  brings  $8.75@$9,  mine  run 
$6.75@$7.25,  slack  $6.  Bituminous  lump 
is  $7@$7.25,  mine  run  $6@$6.25  and 
screenings  $4@$5. 


West 


DENVER 

Production  About  Equal  To  Last  June's 
—Total  To  Dec.  1  is  2,776,000  Tons  Be- 
hind 1920 — Wages  Going  Down. 

Weekly  tonnage  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber dropped  to  that  of  June,  or  about 
125,000  tons.  Only  within  the  last 
two  weeks  in  the  closing  month  of  the 
year  has  cold  weather  prevailed.  Pro- 
duction to  Dec.  1,  1921,  amounted  to 
8  483,466  tons  as  compared  with  11,- 
260,407  tons  during  the  corresponding 
time  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  2,776,941 
tons. 

Resumption  of  operations  in  the 
Pueblo  steel  mills  will  help  to  bolster 
up  mine  operations  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  is  no  change  in  prices,  at  the 
mine  or  in  retail  markets,  where  bi- 
tuminous is  selling  for  $1  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Lignite  is  also  a  little 
under  last  year's  price. 

Reduced  wages  is  the  price  paid  by 
Gunnison  County  miners,  in  the  semi- 
anthracite  field,  for  a  sympathetic 
strike  in  protest  against  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s  wage  cut  in  the 
southern  bituminous  fields. 

The   33   per   cent   cut    in   wages   ap- 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Busi7iess  Again  Lags  —  Cold  Weather 
Needed — Traffic  Movement  Slows. 

Dealers  are  marking  time  once  more 
and  things  are  correspondingly  quiet 
in  operating  circles. 

The  president  of  the  local  retailers' 
association  states  that  he  believes  Salt 
Lake  City  consumers  have  not  more 
than  25,000  tons  of  coal  in  their  bins 
and  he  estimated  the  amount  in  the 
yards  as  about  75,000  tons.  The  coal 
traffic  over  Soldier  Summit  has  dropped 
to  only  100  cars  a  day. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Retailers  Cut  Prices  to  Meet  Competi- 
tion From,  Snowbirds — Prices  Are  Go- 
ing Down  —  New  Business  Expected 
Early  This  Year. 

Louisville  retailers  in  meeting  compe- 
tition of  snowbirds  in  some  instances 
have  cut  retail  prices  a  dollar  a  ton. 
They  are  rather  disgusted  with  the 
general  situation. 

Snowbirds  in  Louisville  have  been 
steadily  cutting  the  price  until  some 
eastern  Kentucky  lump  is  selling  at 
§6.75,  as  against  $8  a  month  ago.  Some 
of  the  larger  retailers  have  just  an- 
nounced reductions  to  $7  on  this  grade, 
while  some  western  Kentucky  lump  is 
selling  at  around  $5.75@$6. 

Some  of  the  large  retailers  with  10, 
000  to  20,000  tons  of  coal  in  their 
yards  that  cost  as  much  as  50c.  to  $1 
a  ton  over  present  levels  at  the  mines, 
are  considerably  worried,  especially  as 
there  is  prospect  of  lower  prices  at 
mines,  and  the  probability  of  reduction 
in  freight  rates  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  Retailers  must  unload  or 
carry  over  stocks  until  next  summer. 
Severe  weather  might  help  clear  up  the 
situation. 

Jobbers  in  some  instances  expect 
more  business  now,  as  it  is  believed  that 
industrial  stocks  have  been  allowed  to 
run  very  low  until  after  inventory. 

One  jobber-operator  remarked  that 
railroads  are  taking  only  50  per  cent 
of  minimum  contract  requirements. 
This  indicates  industrial  concerns  are 
using  far  less  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  coal. 

Many  coal  men  anticipate  retail  prices 
of  $5.50  to  $6  on  best  grades  of  lump 
coal  if  wages  and  freight  rates  are 
reduced. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Market  Still  Sleeps — Holiday  Depresses 
Demand — Domestic  Grades  Reduced  at 
Mines — Steam  Prices  Stationary. 

The  trade,  which  has  been  so  acutely 
dull  here  for  the  past  two  months,  of 
course  was  not  expected  to  take  on 
any  ehangf»  for  the  better  during  Christ- 
mas week,  and  no  improvement  of  note 
will  likely  be  shown  early  in  the  new 
year.  There  is  little  inquiry  and  ag- 
gregate sabs  are  small. 

Reductions  in  mine  prices  on  lump  and 
other  domestic  sizes  were  made  by  a 
number  of  producers,  ranging  from  25c. 
to  $1  per  ton,  following  cuts  put  in  a 


fortnight  ago  by  retail  dealers  in  the 
Birmmgham  district.  The  thermometer 
reached  the  ice-making  stage  several 
days  the  past  week,  followed  by  a  rise 
in  temperature  and  rains,  and  is  again 
dropping. 

Mine  prices  on  the  several  grades  of 
steam  and  domestic  coal  are  as  follows: 

„.  ,  ..''/^'  Washed  Lump  and  Nut 
Pigfeeam         $1.90(3  2  30$2  00fe2  30  J2  75(a4.00 

CarbonHill...    I.90@2.25  2.50(512  85    4.00e;4  25 

Cahaba 2.25(5  2  75  2  50(53  15    4.50fii5.50 

BlackCreek..  2  50(52  75  2  50(3.3.00    4  50@5  00 

Corona 2.25®2  50  2,75(5)3.00    4.00@5  00 

Pratt 2,25@2,50  - 

Production  for  Christmas  week  was 
the  lowest  of  the  year,  hardly  reaching 
200,000  tons.  The  bulk  of  this  was  pro- 
duced by  furnace  companies  for  use  in 
coke  manufacture.  From  present  indi- 
cations the  output  for  the  year  will  be 
approximately  12,000,000  net  tons  or 
about  5,000,000  tons  short  of  1920. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Soft  Weather  Leaves  Market  Lifeless — 
Mines  Working  10  or  15  Per  Cent  Full 
— Prices  Firm. 

The  temperature  went  down  to  nine 
degrees  above  zero  this  week,  but  like 
the  market  for  coal,  it  did  not  stay  put 
and  is  now  unseasonably  warm  and  de- 
mand fell  oflf  sharply. 

Strikes  continue  to  hamper  the 
operators  in  the  Kansas  coal  field.  Only 
about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  mine  capacity 
is  being  utilized  and  there  is  no  market 
for  all  that  is  being  produced.  The  real 
buying  power  in  this  section  of  the 
country  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  and  cattle- 
raisers  who  are  buying  little  now. 

No  material  change  in  prices  has 
taken  place  this  past  week  and  prices 
quoted,  f.o.b.  mines,  are  as  follows: 
Kansas  lump,  $5;  mine  run,  $4(S)$4.25; 
nut,  $4.50;  mill,  $2.75;  slack,  $2.50; 
north  Missouri  lump,  $4.25;  mine  run, 
$3.50;  washed  slack,  $3.75;  raw  slack, 
$2.50;  Arkansas  lump,  $7.50;  mine  run. 
$3.75@$4.25;  slack,  $2.50@$2.75;  Mc- 
Alester  Oklahoma  lump,  $8.50;  nut,  $7; 
slack,  $2.50. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Dealers  Doing  Fair  Business — Large 
Stocks  on  Hand  —  Bituminous  Market 
More  Settled. 

Conditions  are  practically  unchanged. 
Business  which  is  usually  quite  active 
at  this  season  in  only  fair.  The 
domestic  demand  varies  with  the 
weather  and  orders  are  mostly  for 
small  lots.  Dealers  have  ample  sup- 
plies in  the  yards  and  shipments  show 
some   falling   off. 

The  industrial  demand  for  bitumi- 
nous continues  light.  Surplus  supplies 
arc  being  gradually  disposed  of  and 
the  market  is  becoming  more  settled, 
with  less  price-cutting.  Quotations  are 
as  follows: 


and  grate 


Dntiip'itie  lump. . . . 

Tannel 

Wliolesale.  f.o.b. 


$15,50 

14.00 

10  25(aiO  75 

12,00 

11,00 

7  00(8)  7.75 
6.00®  6,75 
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Northern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

District  Follows  Southern  Ohio  out  of 
Central  Competitive  Field— Operators 
Ready  to  Buck  National  Union  Officials 

Wage    War   Brewing — Gas  Slack   Is 

Stronger. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  As- 
sociation sent  a  letter  to  President 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  on 
Dec.  28  stating  briefly  that  they  saw 
•'nothing  beneficial  to  the  public  or  the 
coal  industry"  in  the  meeting  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lewis  to  arrange  for  a  con- 
ference on  a  wage  agreement  for  the 
central  competitive  field  and  stating 
that  they  declined  to  meet.  The  day 
previous,  the  operators  of  southern 
Ohio  announced  a  similar  decision.  It 
may  be  taken  as  established  that  the 
■  operators  will  no  longer  act  in  a  body 
as  the  central  competitive  field.  Much 
-evidence  to  prove  this  has  come  out. 
The  great  majority  of  the  operators 
are  opposed  to  continuance  of  the 
check-off  and  thus  there  are  two  great 
issues  joined  apart  from  the  general 
subject  of  wage  rates  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

A  fair  guess  is  that,  the  central  com- 
petitive field  having  gone  to  pieces,  the 
operators  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Freeport, 
Butler-Mercer  and  central  Pennsylvania 
districts  will  act  in  harmony  in  the 
matter  of  wage  scale  negotiations,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the 
district  organizations  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  rather  than  with  the  na- 
tional body.  No  one  in  the  trade  ap- 
pears to  doubt  that  the  U.  M.  W.  will 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  general  sus- 
pension at  all  mines  in  the  country  it 
has  controlled,  to  preserve  the  check- 
off and  the  method  of  collective  bar- 
gaining hitherto  observed. 

The  market  continues  very  dull. 
The  only  change  was  an  additional  im- 
provement in  slack  prices,  particularly 
on  gas.  Slack  has  been  a  drug  on  the 
market,  being  produced  of  necessity  in 
'filling  orders  for  screened  coal  and  has 
in  essense  been  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Mine  run  and  screened  prices 
remain  practically  nominal  asking 
prices,  while  in  Panhandle  lump  there 
is,  as  usual,  an  actual  trading  market. 
Operations  are  perhaps  lighter  than 
two  or  three  weeks  ago. 


on  track  in  anticipation  of  orders  over 
the  week-end  double  holiday. 

Those  prominent  in  the  trade  state 
that  inquiries  from  both  industries  and 
retailers  have  been  negligible,  and  there 
is  some  holding  off  on  orders  for  im- 
mediate shipment  because  of  elimina- 
tion of  war  tax  on  freight  charges 
effective  Jan.  1.  - 

It  is  also  asserted  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  production  between  40 
and  50  per  cent  of  output  is  going  to 
the  railroads  for  fuel,  as  contrasted 
with  the  normal  proportion  of  30  per 
cent. 

With  the  New  Year  at  hand  the  trade 
hopes  for  a  demand,  particularly  from 
industry.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  reserve  stocks 
of  fuel  which  were  put  in  during  late 
October  and  early  November  are  now 
about  gone.  The  steel  industry  and 
other  manufacturers  may  resume 
larger  operations  thus  creating  a  more 
active  demand  for  fuel. 

Labor  troubles  at  the  mines  threaten. 
The  refusal  of  operators  of  the  south- 
ern Ohio  (Hocking)  field  to  discuss  a 
new  wage  agreement  with  national 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
may  precipitate  a  strike. 

Owing  to  the  smaller  quantities  of 
slack  available  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  due  to  slump  in  production  of 
prepared  sizes,  the  price  on  spot  slack 
has  experienced  a  further  stiffening  to 
$1.80  per  ton.  Spot  prices  on  other 
grades  remain  about  the  same  as  previ- 
ously quoted. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Usual  Holiday  Idleness  —  Lowered 
Wages  No  Factor — Few  Resumptions 
Until  New  Years. 

There  was  the  usual  suspension  of 
shipments  to  contract  customers  over 
the  holiday  period.  There  was  no  spot 
demand,  even  those  mines  where  wages 
had  been  adjusted  downward  being  un- 
able to  operate.  It  was  becoming 
apparent  that  the  market  could  not 
absorb  any  additional  tonnage  even 
with  the  low  prices  which  were  being 
made,  and  operations  generally  were 
closed  down  until   after  Jan.   1. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Startsi  Upgrade,  but  Only 
to  Replenish  Stocks  —  Railroads  Take 
Bigger  Proportion — Strike  May  Start 
April  1. 

The  closing  days  of  the  year  find 
industrial  activities  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, but  the  volume  of  mining  in  the 
eastern  Ohio  field  for  week  ended  the 
24th  gained  slightly.  Total  output 
was  280,000  tons  or  45  per  cent  of 
potential  capacity — 5,000  tons  above  last 
week. 

Operators  say,  however,  that  this 
was  only  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
■  close  the  week  with  some  unbilled  coal 
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lets  at  $3  and  even  $2.75  is  seen  where 
quick  disposal  is  necessary.  Foundries 
are  taking  inventories  and  are  not 
heavy  buyers.  A  few  sales  are  recorded 
at  $3.75@$4. 

The  coal  market  is  also  inactive. 
Steam  is  quoted  at  $1.25@$1.40  with 
byproduct  at  $1.60(S)$1.75. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

Additional  First-Quarter  Contracts 
Closed — Byproduct  in  Keen  Competi- 
tion— Spot  Market  Quiet. 

Last  week  two  contracts  for  first- 
quarter  furnace  coke,  the  first  of  the 
season,  were  reported,  at  $3.25  and 
$3.40  respectively.  Two  additional  con- 
tracts have  since  gone  through,  at  $3.25 
and  $3.50.  The  price  range  presum- 
ably represents  differences  in  quality. 
The  contracting  is  entirely  by  furnaces 
having  contracts  expiring  Dec.  31,  but 
there  is  inquiry  out  against  one  fur- 
nace not  now  in  blast,  the  Trumbull- 
Cliffs  stack  at  Warren,  Ohio,  which 
may  go  in   Jan.   15. 

The  spot  market  continues  without 
any  demand  from  furnaces,  and  a  sub- 
normal demand  from  the  miscellaneous 
buyers.  Coke  prices  are  softer  because 
of  no  demand.  We  quote:  Spot  fur- 
nace, $2.75@$3;  contract  furnace,  $3.25 
@$3.50;   spot  foundry,  $3.75@$4.50. 

FAIRMONT  AND  PANH-\NDLE 

Holiday  Idleness  Prevails  —  Sluggish 
Markets  Continue — Slack  Coal  Only  in 
Demand. 

Fairmont 
Christmas  week  was  marked  with 
the  usual  holiday  idleness  which  was 
accentuated  by  poor  market  conditions. 
There  was  no  spot  buying  and  contract 
orders  were  either  curtailed  or  sus- 
pended until  the  new  year.  Prices  had 
gone  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of 
slack  which  was  firmer,  owing  to  the 
growing  scarcity. 

Northern  Panhandle 
Production  was  being  maintained  by 
railroad  fuel  loadings  alone,  which 
were  greatly  diminished  as  the  traffic 
grew  lighter.  Commercial  mines  were 
not  opei'ating  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
capacity  and  spot  demand  was  abso- 
lutely at  a  standstill.  The  bulk  of  the 
output  went  to  Northern  and  Western 
markets. 


UNIONTOWN 

Furnace  Coke  Contracts  Get  Keen  At- 
tentioTtr—Quotations  Range  From  $3.25 
to  $3.75 — Spot  Market  Sluggish. 

Negotiations  for  furnace  coke  con- 
tracts continue  to  hold  first  attention. 
The  closing  of  contracts  is  more  signi- 
ficant this  year  because  inquiring  con- 
sumers will  decide  between  beehive  and 
byproduct  coke.  Thei-e  are  only  about 
five  furnace  interests  looking  toward 
1922  fuel  requirements. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  quotations  for  furnace  coke 
contracts  from  $3.25@$3.75.  Some 
operators  hold  that  most  inquiries  have 
been  met  with  the  minimum  figure. 
Nothing  has  come  to  light  about  the 
price  views  of  byproduct  producers  for 
furnace  contracts. 

Meantime  the  spot  market  is  slug- 
gish.    Sales  are  being  made  in  carload 


ANTHRACITE 

Cold  Weather  May  Revive  Demand — 
Holiday  Sluggishness  Prevails  —  Inde- 
peiidents  Hard  Hit. 

There  is  an  indication  of  improve- 
ment in  the  coal  market  and  some 
mines  have  commenced  operations.  The 
strike  of  eight  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.'s  mines  has  not  yet  been 
settled.  The  mines  of  the  Glen  Alden 
Coal  Co.  have  been  closed  all  week. 

The  few  independents  who  are 
operating  are  not  working  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  a  week.  Besides  the 
general  slackness  due  to  the  lack  of 
demand  the  holidays  affected  the  output. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Year  Closes  with  Extreme  Dullness — 
Wage  Reductions  Vitally  Necessary. 

With  an  output  that  falls  millions  of 
tons  behind  the  year  1920,  the  week 
just  past  rings  down  the  curtain  on 
one  of  the  worst  years  in  the  history 
of  the  business.  However,  operators 
are  looking  forward  w-ith  renewed  hope 
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and  feel  certain  that  one  thing  or  an- 
other will  set  the  machinery  in  motion 
again  which  will  make  1922  a  more 
prosperous    year. 

When  the  big  decline  took  place  in 
1920,  it  kept  on  the  toboggan  and  the 
first  of  1921  found  prices  around  $3. 
Quotations  in  January  for  Pool  1  were 
54;  Pool  9,  $3.20;  Pool  71,  $3.30;  Pool 
10,  $2.75;  Pool  11,  $2.40.  These  grad- 
ually declined  until  in  the  last  week  of 
the  year,  on  the  same  grades  of  coal, 
the  following  prices  were  quoted:  Pool 
1,  $2.85;  Pool  9,  $2.20;  Pool  71,  $2.25; 
Pool   10,  $1.95;  Pool  11,  $1.65. 

It  is  said  that  many  operators  are 
contemplating  closing  their  mines  and 
going  back  to  the  1917  scale,  while  in 
some  instances  this  has  been  carried 
out.  The  wage  scale  is  to  be  fixed  the 
latter  part  of  March.  It  all  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  union  and  the 
non-union  workers  can  get  together 
during  the  year. 

A  few  hundred  men  are  on  strike  at 
present  in  Somerset  County,  owing  to 
operators  going  back  to  the  1917  scale. 
Many  mines  find  the  going  very  difficult 
and  are  closed  down.  It  is  believed, 
however,  with  the  transportation  tax 
off  and  the  supply  on  hand  exhausted, 
there  will  be  a  short  period  of  buying 
during  January. 


Middle  West 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Domestic  Condition  Uimsually  Bad  — 
Screenings  Fairly  Active  —  Colder 
Weather  Needed  —  Holiday  Idleness 
Cuts  Production. 

Instead  of  showing  up  better  as 
colder  weather  advanced  the  Carter- 
ville  field  has  developed  into  a  most 
■unfavorable  situation.  With  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  war  tax  on  freight  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  is  an  in- 
clination to  hold  off  ordering.  Buyers 
are  not  desirous  of  carrying  heavy 
stocks  over  the  inventory  period  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
prices  will  be  anything  above  what  they 
are  at  the  present  time  unless  unusually 
cold  weather  sets  in. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  railroads 
are  taking  some  coal  during  the  lull 
in  order  to  keep  their  traffic  up  the 
condition  would  be  a  most  precarious 
one.  The  scattered  shipments  of  do- 
rnestic  go  to  all  markets  with  no  par- 
ticular movement  in  any  one  direction. 
Mines  are  loaded  with  these  sizes. 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  obtain  in 
the  Duquoin  and  Jackson  County  fields. 
Prices  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
independents  in  the  Carterville  district. 
The  Mt.  Olive  situation  has  apparently 
grown  worse.  Mines  get  one  and  two 
days  a  week.  The  St.  Louis  price  on 
domestic  is  $3  and  in  the  country,  $3.75, 
with  practically  no  country  coal  mov- 
ing. No  steam  coal  is  availalsle  from 
this  field  on  account  of  the  poor  work- 
ing time  and  the  fact  that  the  small 
tonnage  mined  is  covered  by  contracts, 
but  screenings  would  sell  at  $1.75@ 
$2  if  they  were  available. 

The  Standard  district  is  in  bad  shape 
on  prices.  Mines  get  from  one  to  three 
days  a  week,  depending  upon  their 
railroad  contracts  and  their  ability  to 
move  lump. 

There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction 
throughout  all  Illinois  fields  on  the  part 
of   the    miners    and   In    several    places 


single  miners  have  been  leaving  for 
those  of  the  non-union  West  Viriginia 
fields  where  full  time  work  is  reported. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Southern  Demand  a  Shade  Better — 
Screenings  Bring  Good  Prices — Retail 
Trade  Inactive. 

While  there  has  been  some  little  im- 
provement the  past  few  weeks  in  South- 
ern movement,  the  general  demand  is 
poor,  and  retailers  in  the  large  markets 
are  not  buying  any  appreciable  quanti- 
ties  of  coal. 

Screenings  have  been  scarce  and 
therefore  high  in  price,  with  the  mar- 
ket quoted  right  around  the  mine  run 
low  level.  Screenings  have  been  tem- 
porarily lower  the  past  few  days  as  a 
result  of  some  large  consumers  having 
stopped  shipments. 

Some  of  the  operators  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  better  indus- 
trial demand  and  heavier  stocking 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year,  but 
prospects  for  retail  business  are  poor. 
Most  retailers  have  a  good  deal  of  stock 
on  hand  and  are  not  in  a  buying  humor. 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Market  Remains  Dormant  in  Spite  of 
Ten  Cold  Days — Dock  Cuts  Affect  All- 
Rail  Business — Many  Mines  Closing. 

The  holiday  season  brought  a  period 
of  inactivity  in  the  coal  market.  Ten 
cold  days  failed  to  stimulate  the  domes- 
tic coal  market. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  operators  are 
encountering  very  stiff  competition  in 
the  Northwest  and  from  the  docks  at 
the  Head-of-the-Lakes.  Prices  were  re- 
duced Jan.  1,  f.o.b.  docks,  to  such  low 
levels  that  now  it  is  possible  to  buy 
Eastern  coal  almost  as  cheap  as  south- 
ern Illinois  or  Indiana  coal.  This,  of 
course,  is  going  to  make  a  tremendous 
difference  to  our  operators  who,  up  to 
now,  have  been  enjoying  a  fair  business 
in  the  Northwest. 

It  is  believed  that  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year  an  improvement  will 
take  place  in  the  domestic  demand. 
Freight  rates  on  grains  are  reduced, 
and  this  will  influence  a  large  move- 
ment of  grain  to  central  markets. 
Farmers  will  thus  be  able  to  liquidate 
and,  consequently,  will  be  in  more  of  a 
buying  mood. 

The  industrial  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  continues  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
There  was  some  activity  during  Octo- 
ber and  November  and  the  early  part  of 
December,  but  those  plants  which 
opened  up  on  a  large  scale  have  found 
that  their  plans  were  a  little  premature 
and,  consequently,  have  curtailed  their 
activities.  The  cement  plants  are  buy- 
ing coal,  although  their  plants  are  rot 
running.  They  are  planning  on  accumu- 
lating a  little  surplus  so  they  will  be 
able  to  operate  after  April  1,  even  if  a 
strike  materializes.  Unemployment  re- 
mains about  the  same,  or  at  best,  shows 
little  improvement. 

The  labor  situation  at  the  mines  con- 
tinues on  an  even  course,  with  the  men 
showing  an  inclination  to  work  when 
opportunity  for  work  occurs.  One  or 
two  strikes  of  small  importance  oc- 
curred, perhaps  the  biggest  one  in 
Indiana,  where  a  number  of  men  went 
out  because  they  claimed  a  pump-man 
had  been  discharged  without  sufficient 
reason.  Down  in  southern  Illinois  a 
number  of  mines  have  been  closed. 
Practically  the  entire  staffs  at  these 
mines  have  been  let  go.  In  one  of  the 
biggest    mines    in    the    field    which    is 


down,    only    four    men    are    left — two 
above  ground  and  two  below. 

Reports  of  this  nature  will  become 
more  common,  as  operators  have  given 
up  a  useless  battle  against  circum- 
stances and  have  now  decided,  in  some 
cases,  to  accept  the  policy  of  watchful 
waiting.  When  they  close  their  mines 
they  are  at  least  protected  against  de- 
preciating their  property  and  selling 
their  product  at  a  loss. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Spot  Market  Inactive — Holidays  Bring 
Suspension  of  Orders  —  Production 
Heavily  Curtailed  —  Only  Screenings 
in  Demand. 

Kanawha 

The  general  holiday  suspension  plus 
the  lack  of  demand  caused  production 
to  slump  during  Christmas  week.  In- 
dustries did  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
secure  nut  and  slack  but  during  the 
holiday  season  there  was  a  lessened 
demand  for  that  grade.  Because  of 
the  growing  scarcity  of  slack  mine  run 
had  slightly  improved  its  unsatisfactorj' 
position. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Hold-ordei-s  and  cancellations  were 
general  during  the  week,  making  it 
apparent  that  the  last  ten  days  of 
December  would  be  the  dullest  period 
of  the  year.  Production  was  not  over 
40  per  cent  of  capacity,  most  of  the 
output  going  to  Western  markets. 
Domestic  and  mine  run  were  draggy 
but  slack  was  harder  to  obtain  because 
of  the  growing  scarcity. 

Kenova-Thacker  operators  managed 
to  keep  production  up  to  70,000  tons, 
but  a  growing  number  of  suspensions 
made  it  certain  that  the  last  week  of 
the    month    would    be   a   sluggish    one. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

As  in  other  fields,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral suspension  of  operations  over  the 
holidays.  Contract  business  was  cur- 
tailed and  the  spot  demand  was  com- 
pletely stagnant.  It  was  impossible 
to  move  mine  run  or  domestic  sizes 
and  the  sale  of  screenings  was  limited 
by  the  low  production. 

Virginia 
Producers  managed  to  keep  up  a  50 
per  cent  output.  Nearly  all  of  this, 
however,  was  on  contract,  although 
there  was  a  growing  inquiry  for  spot 
slack.  Mines  not  having  contract  busi- 
ness remained  idle. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Hampton  Roads  Tonnage  Reduced  — 
Production  Affected  by  Holidays — Slug- 
gish Demand— -Many  Mines  Closed. 

New  River  and  the  Gxjlf 
The  operation  of  some  New  River 
mines  on  a  non-union  basis  increased 
production  but  as  the  holidays  ap- 
proached there  was  a  curtailment  of 
work-time  in  response  to  many  contract 
suspensions.  Apathy  prevailed  in  the 
spot  market  although  slack  was  holding 
its  own  because  of  the  growing  scarcity. 
Gulf  production  continued  to  decline, 
not  being  over  35  per  cent  of  capacity. 
With  the  clearance  of  coal  at  the 
Hampton.  Roads  piers  the  first  of  the 
year  gave  promise  of  a  better  move- 
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ment  of  coal  in  that  direction.  Ship- 
ments to  New  England  were  going 
along  fairly  well  but  export  business 
was  entirely  flat. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  Riveb 

Pocahontas  production  was  not  more 
than  200,000  tons  with  "no  markets" 
amounting  to  nearly  300,000  tons.  The 
output  was  cut  not  only  because  of 
poor  demand  but  because  of  the  usual 
holiday  lull.  A  small  tonnage  was 
flowing  to  Tide  for  New  England  but 
the  bulk  of  the  movement  was  to  the 
West.  The  majority  of  the  operations 
remained  closed  from  Christmas  to  New 
Years. 

Tug  River  production  was  lower  than 
usual  owing  to  the  slackening  of  in- 
dustrial activity.    There  was  little  spot 


demand  even  at  lowered  prices.  What 
kept  up  production  were  the  large  con- 
signments to  Western  steel  companies 
as  there  was  no  Eastern  movement 
worth  mentioning.  Prepared  demand 
had  broken  to  a  very  material  extent. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Miners  Return  to  1917  Scale — Some  Re- 
sumption Anticipated — Market  Unable 
to  Absorb  Much  Additional  Output. 

Miners  having  accepted  the  wage 
seals  of  1917,  most  of  the  operators 
announced    their   intention    of   starting 


up  on  Jan.  2  and  some  say  they  have 
business  in  sight  that  will  guarantee 
a  steady  run  for  at  least  the  first  half 
of  the  month.  Wholesalers,  however, 
are  not  very  optimistic.  It  is  known 
that  a  great  many  users  of  steam  have 
been  working  on  their  stocks  during 
December  in  order  to  have  them  as  low 
as  possible  for  inventory  and  this 
should  result  in  a  better  movement  for 
January. 

Domestic  yards  in  the  South  are  well 
stocked,  mostly  with  coal  costing  from 
50c.  to  $1  above  current  quotations  and 
they,  too,  are  working  off  stocks. 

The  1917  scale  of  wages  will  enable 
southeastern  Kentucky  better  to  com- 
pete with  W^est  Virginia  coals  going 
North  and  East  Tennessee  and  south- 
western Virginia  in  the  South. 


News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ALABAMA 

The  interests  which  organized  the  Great 
Southern  Steel  Co.  in  Dover,  Del.,  recently, 
are  reported  to  be  the  same  as  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Alabama  Land  Syndicate, 
White  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Palatina  Mining  & 
Development  Co.,  and  one  or  two  other  cor- 
porations which  bought  up  large  acreages 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  lands  in  Etowah.  De- 
Kalb,  Marshall,  St.  Clair  and  Cherokee 
counties  a  few  months  ago.  The  properties 
which  it  is  supposed  will  pass  to  the  control 
of  the  new  organization  comprise  about 
101,000  acres  acquired  by  Chicago  cap- 
italists and  others,  and  45,000  acres,  which 
it  is  reported  was  purchased  by  Henry 
Ford.  These  lands  are  only  about  sixty 
miles  from  Muscle  Shoals  properties,  which 
Ford  is  negotiating  to  obtain  from  the 
government.  Charles  B.  Pain  is  reported  to 
be  counsel  for  the  corporation  and  Robert 
W.  Hunt,  Chicago  engineer  inspected  the 
properties  and  made  a  report  on  the  extent 
of  the  mineral  content. 


COLORADO 

Six  men  were  killed  by  firedamp  in  the 
Satanic  Mine  of  the  Colorado  Collieries  Co., 
near  Morrison,  when  they  attempted  to 
place  a  bulkhead  on  the  level  of  an  aban- 
doned shaft,  used  as  an  air  course,  to  stop 
a  fire  which  had  been  spreading  for  sev- 
eral days.  James  W.  Graham,  deputy 
state  coal  mine  inspector,  and  a  rescue 
crew  from  the  Leyden  Mine,  in  charge  of 
Archie  Gilchri.st  sought  to  revive  the 
miners,   but  without  avail. 

ILLINOIS 

The  J.  K.  Derine  Coal  Co.  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $3,000,000. 

William  D.  Elstrom,  former  president  of 
the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants'  Association, 
suffered  the  misfortune  of  a  broken  leg 
through  a  fall  on  the  ice.  His  injuries, 
while  painful,  are  not  serious. 

Recent  visitors  in  the  Chicago  market 
included  the  following:  C,  M.  Wasson. 
president  of  the  Wasson  Coal  Co..  Harris- 
liurg :  ilames  Forrester,  president  of  the 
Paradise  Coal  Co..  Duquoin  ;  .1.  A.  Temple- 
ton,  of  the  Templeton  Coal  Co .  Glendora. 
Ind.  :  Enoch  Carver,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Cosgrove  Coal  Co.. 
.Tohnstown,  Pa.  ;  W.  J.  Spencer,  president 
of  the  Monmouth  Coal  Co..  Brereton  :  O.  G. 
.<icott.  secretary  of  the  Central  Illinois  Coal 
Rureau,    Springfield. 

.\dvice    from    the    Consolidated    Coal    Co. 

of  .St.  I.ouls,  which  owns  Mine  9,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  mine  property  will  be  a 
total  loss.  Backwater  from  the  Big 
Muddy  River  broke  into  the  mine  and 
within  three  hours  filled  the  entire  mine 
for  a  radius  of  more  than  a  mile.  Miners 
had  not  been  working  in  the  shaft  for  two 
weeks  fearing  such  a  danger.  Tn  years 
past  when  the  river  was  high  and  backed 
up  in  low  places  over  the  mine,  work  was 
suspended. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  A.  F. 
DelValley  &  Sons,  of  Danville,  that  they 
will  soon  start  sinking  a  new  mine  at  that 
place.  The  firm,  which  has  been  operating 
in  that  vicinity  for  several  years,  has  re- 
cently filed  articles  of  incorporation  under 
the  name  of  DelValley  Coal  Corporation, 
capital  stock  $100,000.  of  which  Alphonse 
DelValley,  A.  J.  DelValley  and  A.  D. 
DelValley  hold  $33,333  each.  The  new 
mine  will  be  put  in  operation  early  in  the 
year. 

A  deal  was  recently  consummated  where- 
by the  Perry  County  Coal  Corporation 
became  the  owner  of  200  acres  of  unde- 
veloped coal  lands  in  Lebanon  and  O'Fal- 
lon  townships,  St.  Clair  County.  New 
mines  will  be  sunk  in  these  two  town- 
ships as  the  Illinois  Terminal  Railroad  of 
East  St.  Louis  has  announced  that  it  will 
extend  its  East  St.  Louis-Alton  line  into 
O'Fallon,  giving  the  operators  in  the  nor- 
thern  part  of  tlie  county  an  opportunity  of 
shipping  coal  direct  to  Chicago. 

An  action  which  has  attracted  attention 
in  mining  circles  is  that  of  the  Sangamon 
County  Mining  Co.,  operating  at  Lincoln, 
when  it  announced  that  a  carload  of  coal 
would  be  given  to  each  church  in  the  city. 


nell,  personal  increased  from  $78,620  to 
$85,000 ;  Ridge  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  In- 
creased from  $46,450  to  $134,530  ;  Oliphant- 
Johnson  Coal  Co.,  Vincennes,  Washington 
Township,  personal  increased  from  $94,365 
to  $295,280  ;  Vincennes.  personal  increased 
from    $1,000   to    $10,790. 

Changes  of   assessnients   in   Owen    Count.v 

include :  Rowland-Powers  Consolidated 
Collieries  Co..  Terre  Haute.  Marion  Town- 
ship, personal  increased  from  $25,000  to 
$28,625,  and  Stewart  Coal  Co.,  Patricks- 
burg,  increased  from  $100,230  to  $105,255. 
Parke  County  assessments  were  not 
changed. 


INDIANA 

Norman  S.  Tighe,  manager  for  the  N.  S. 
Tighe  Coal  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  was  placed 
under  arrest  recently  on  an  indictment  re- 
turned by  the  grand  jury  in  which  he  is 
charged  with  having  embezzled  funds  of 
the  company  in  the  amount  of  $238. 

One  of  the  largest  operations  ever  opened 
in  the  state  will  start  production  of  coal 
in  the  near  future.  The  Vulcan  Coal  Co., 
Evansville,  has  arranged  for  immediate  in- 
stallation of  machinery.  The  company 
owns  1,205  acres  of  stripping  land  in 
Monroe  Township,  Pike  County,  about  seven 
miles  east  of  Oakland  City.  The  board  of 
directors  consists  of  Aloys  Herrdink.  W. 
O.  Sanders,  D.  C.  Stephenson  and  J.  J. 
Morris.  The  company  is  capitalized  for 
$1,000,000. 

Reassessment  of  coal  propert:es  In  Ver- 
million County  follow:  The  Ferguson-Spear 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Ferguson  Coal  Co.,  Clin- 
ton reduced  from  $183,895  to  $108,280  ; 
Indiana  &  Illinois  Coal  Corporation.  Clinton, 
total  increased  from  $293,555  to  $400,000  ; 
Clinton  Coal  Co.,  Clinton  Citv.  personal 
reduced  from  $69,055  to  $1,555.  and  per- 
sonal in  Clinton  Township  increased  from 
$164,655  to  $258,255;  Jackson  Hill  Coke  & 
Coal  Co..  Terre  Haute,  personal  increased 
from  $42,870  to  $115,755;  Inter-State  Coal 
Co.,  Terre  Haute.  Clinton  Township,  per- 
sonal increased  from  $30,900  to  $44,420  ; 
Tighe  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute.  Clinton  Town- 
ship, total  increased  from  $53.94:.  to  $110,- 
790  ;  West  Clinton  Coal  Co..  Terre  Haute, 
Clinton  Township,  total  increased  from  $71,- 
310  to  $.S4  000. 


KENTUCKY 

In  an  opinion  handed  down  recently, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  aflirmed  the  action  of 
the  Kenton  Circuit  Court  in  issuing  man- 
datory instructions  for  acquittal  of  the 
Hatfield  Coal  Co.  of  Covington  of  charges 
of  conspiring  to  fix  and  control  prices  in 
Covington. 

Howard  Holtzlaw,  auditor  of  the  Colcord 
Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston  was  at  Sanford, 
during  the  early  part  of  December,  having 
been  called  there  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  relative. 

J.  P.  Kelly  has  sold  the  KeUy  Coal  Co.. 
Hickman,  to  Steve  Stahr,  of  Hickman,  who 
will  operate  the  business  as  the  Stahr 
Coal  Co. 

An  increase  of  $350,000  In  the  capital 
stock  of  the  North  Jellico  Coal  Co.  has 
been  determined  upon  by  W.  S.  Speed, 
president  and  director  of  the  company,  and 
F.  M.  Sackett.  a  director,  who  hold  more 
than   two   thirds  of   the   corporations  stock. 

Stockholders  of  the  Ashland  Iron  &  Min- 
ing Co.,  voted  unanimously  to  a'-cppt  the 
proposition  of  the  American  BoUins  MID 
Co..  Middletown.  Ohio,  to  buy  the  entire 
holdings  of  the  mining  company,  including 
the  .Ashland  Coal  &  Iron  B.R.  and  the 
acreage  of  coal  land  along  its  line.  The 
deal  involves  approximately  $13,0011.000  and 
is  the  largest  ever  closed  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. 


NEW  YORK 

Harvey    B.    Prescott     is    calling    on  the 

Nortliern    New    Jersey    coal    consumers  for 

Pilling   &   Co..    New    York    City.      Until  re- 

''ently,    Mr.     Prescott    had    charge    of  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  W.  J.   Rainey. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  vice  president  of  the  Mor- 
gantown  &  Wheeling  Coal  Co.  was  in  New 
York  early  last  month  on  business;. 

Edward  T.  Bedford.  President  of  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co..  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Patti- 
son  &  Bowns.  Inc.  of  New  York  City,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  b>-  the  resignation 
of  Merwin  W.  Bricker.  The  board  of 
directors  has  placed  its  preferred  stock  on 
a  dividend  basis.  Two  dividends  were 
declared  each  at   a  rate  of  $2  per  share. 

C.  H.  M<>ad.  of  the  Mead-Tolliver  and 
other  smokeless  companies  in  sotithern 
West  Virginia,  was  in  attendince  at  the 
meeting  of  smokeless  operators  early  In 
December. 

P.  M.  Snyder,  of  the  New  River  field,  was 
a  New  York  visitor  during  the  early  part 
of  December,  being  in  attendance  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators* 
Association. 
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E.  E.  White,  president  of  the  E.  E.  White 
Coal  Co.  of  Glen  White,  W.  Va.,  attended 
the  meeting  of  smokeless  operators  m  New 
York  early  in  December. 

W.  Gaston  Caperton,  well-known  in 
Winding  Gulf  coal  circles,  spent  a  few 
days  in  New  York  during  the  early  part 
of  last  month. 

OHIO 

Several  smokeless  operators  were  in  Cin- 
cinnati Christmas  week,  among  whom  were 
J.  J.  Tierney  of  the  Crozier-Pocahontas  Co., 
Philadelphia ;  Harry  Caperton,  New  River 
Coal  So.,  Charleston,  and  O.  M.  Deyerle. 
Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  of  Bluefleld,  W.  Va. 

John  Glaser,  sales  manager  of  the  Tribbey 
Coal  Co..  Cincinnati,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Northwest  and  Chicago. 

George  Cofifey,  president  of  the  War  Eagle 
Coal  Co.,  of  War  Eagle.  W.  Va.,  has  re- 
turned home  after  a  siege  in  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. Cincinnati,  where  he  underwent  a 
serious  operation. 

The  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Co..  own- 
ing a  large  tract  near  Powhatan,  plans  to 
spend  $1,000,000  in  opening  the  field.  The 
program  calls  for  a  shaft  and  tipple  in 
addition  to  200  houses. 

E.  8.  Helbnrn,  of  Middlesboro.  Ky.,  who 
operates  seven  mines  in  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky, was  in  Cincinnati  recently  consulting 
with  the  officers  of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co., 
who  sell  his  output. 

Xom  Morgran.  sales  agent  for  the  Webb 
Fuel  Co.  is  prominently  mentioned  as  the 
choice  of  the  directors  for  the  presidency 
»t  their  meeting  to  be  held  in  January. 

Arrangements  have  just  been  completed 
by  the  American  Mining:  Congress  to  hold 
its  1922  convention  in  Cleveland.  Oct.  9 
to  15.  The  convention  will  be  held  in  the 
new  Exposition  Hall  which  is  being  built 
by  the  City  of  Cleveland  at  a  cost  of  $6.- 
000,000.  This  will  be  the  first  national 
show  to  be  held  after  the  completion  of  the 
new  edifice. 

Ernest  Chilson.  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Raleigh,  was  a 
visitor  at  the  general  offices  of  the  com- 
pany in  Cincinnati  during  the  latter  part 
of  December. 

Herman  Everett,  sales  manager  of  the 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  having  his  office  at 
Charleston,  spent  a  few  days  in  Cincinnati 
the  latter  part  of  December. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  West 
Point  Marion  Coal  Co.,  Point  Marion.  The 
capital  stock  is  $160,000  and  Myrtle  M. 
Sterling,  Dillinger,  is  treasurer  and  one  of 
the  incorporators,  the  others  being  John 
B.  Moore,  Point  Marion,  and  Harold  M. 
Conn.  Dillinger.  The  purpose  of  the  cor- 
poration is  mining,  producmg  and  market- 
ing coal. 

The  Mason-Heflin  Coal  Co.  has  notified 
the  State  Department  at  Harrisburg  of  an 
Increase  in  Its  capital  stock  from  $66,400 
to  $68,900,  John  T.  Heflln,  treasurer,  Phila- 
delphia. 

K.  W.  .Stone,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  geologic  staff  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  as  assistant  state  geologist  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The       International       Coal       Corporation. 

Philadelphia,  has  notified  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  an  In- 
crease in  capital  stock  from  $49,800  to 
$65,800.  H.  S.  Goodwin,  Philadelphia,  Is 
treasurer. 

The  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Butler, 
has  increased  Its  capital  stock  from  $474,- 
600  to  $486,200 :  A.  M.  Christley,  treasurer. 

Recent  state  charters  have  been  issued  to 
the  following  coal  companies;  Coal  Dredg- 
ing Co..  Philadelphia;  capital  stock.  $10,- 
000  :  treasurer,  J.  B.  Townsend.  3d.  who 
with  H.  M.  Blake  and  W.  Li.  Fox,  Phila- 
delphia, incorporated  the  company.  Cairn- 
brook  Coal  Mining  Co..  Windber.  $60,00^0  : 
purpose,  mining  and  preparing  coal  for  the 
market :  incorporators.  Frank  Lowery. 
treasurer.  Windber ;  J.  E.  Reese,  Scalp 
Level  and  E.  M.  Mack.  McKeesport.  Steel 
City  Gas  Coal  Co..  Pittsburgh,  $100,000  : 
purpose,  mining  and  producing  bituminous 
coal  :  incorporators.  Frank  E.  Weiss. 
Bridgeville,  treasurer  :  F.  C.  Whntley,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Scott  H.  Braznell.  Wilkinsburg. 

The   Combustion  Engineering  Corporation 

announces  the  opening  of  a  branch  office 
In    the    First    National    Bank    Bldg.,    Pitts- 


liurgh.  This  office  is  in  charge  of  W.  C. 
Stripe,  formerly  manager  of  the  Philadel- 
phia office. 

William  P.  Boland,  a  well  known  Scran- 
ton  operator,  has  purchased  twenty-three 
acres  of  coal  land  In  Upper  Plttston,  from 
the  Isaac  Felts  estate,  Mr.  Boland  an- 
nounces that  he  is  going  to  sink  a  shaft 
on  the  west  side  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  tracks.  Operations  will  start 
in  the  near  future. 

A.  G.  Smith,  of  Meyersdale,  who  Is  con- 
nected with  the  Smith  Brothers  Coal  Co., 
was  a  visitor  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  early 
in   December. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  J.  Earl 
Myers,  well  known  in  West  Virginia  coal 
circles,  of  his  resignation  as  sales  manager 
of  the  Westmoreland  Fuel  Co.,  to  form  the 
■J.  Earl  Myers  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh. 


UTAH 

A  full  course  in  coal  mining  is  to  be 
given  at  the  University  of  Utali.  This  is 
the  first  time  such  a  course  has  been  avail- 
able in  the  state.  Prof.  R.  N.  Lewis  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  course. 

Alexander  H.  Cowle,  general  manager  of 
the  Utah  Fuel  Co.,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  will  be  succeeded 
by  A.  B.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Pacific  R.R.,  which  is 
said  to  own  all  the  stock  of  the  coal  com- 
pany. The  Utah  Fuel  is  the  oldest  coal 
company  in  the  state.  It  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Baldwin's  management  of  the  company 
will  be  but  temporary. 


VIRGINIA 

The  Norfolk  office  of  the  New  River  Coal 
Co..  A.  G.  Ayers,  manager,  was  closed  Jan. 
1.  Mr.  Ayers  will  go  to  the  Richmond 
office  of  the  company. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  keep 
open  the  Norfolk  office  of  the  Central  Poca- 
hontas Coal  Co.  This  office  was  scheduled 
to  have  been  closed   In  December. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  an  open  competitive  ex- 
amination for  statistician  (financial).  Va- 
cancies in  the  Treasury  Department.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications,  will  be  filled  from  this 
examination,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy  by 
reinstatement,  transfer  or  promotion.  Re- 
ceipt of  applications  to  close  Jan.  24,  1922. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Black  of  Texas,  said  that  wages 
must  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
prices.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  groups 
of  highly  organized  labor  in  the  coal  mines 
had  resisted  efforts  to  lower  wages  to 
any  appreciable  degree  on  the  ground  that 
labor  is  not  a  commodity  and  should  not 
respond  to  conditions  affectmg  commodity 
prices.  The  congressman,  however,  insisted 
that  wages  and  profits  are  interwoven  in 
the  prices  of  commodities  and  should  be 
adjusted. 

Attorney  General  Daugherty  has  asked 
the  attorney  generals  of  the  various  states 
to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in 
maintaining  reasonable  retail  prices  on  fuel 
and  foods.  He  urges  enforcement  of  fuel 
supply  laws,  among  others,  in  their  rela- 
tion   to   prices. 

The  BDrean  of  Standards  in  its  annual 
report  says  that  last  year  231  coal  mine 
scales  were  tested  as  to  accuracy  of  weieht, 
177  of  which  were  found  incorrect.  Fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  incorrect  scales  were 
in  error  more  than  1  per  cent  and  7  per 
cent  of  the  incorrect  scales  were  in  error 
more  than  5  per  cent.  The  Bureau  allows 
a  tolerance  of  .4  per  cent. 


Joseph  M.  Barns,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Daniel  Howard  &  Co.,  at 
Clarksburg,  has  gone  to  Wichita  Falls  to 
assume  charge  of  the  office  there  of  the 
Wilson  Hydraulic  Casing  Pulley  Machine 
Co.,  Daniel  Howard  and  others  of  Clarks- 
burg being  financially  Interested  in  this 
company. 

A.  J.  Salzer,  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Coal  Corporation  of  Fairmont  was 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  markets  during  the 
early  part  of  December. 

State  Senator  Gohen  C.  Arnold,  of  Buck- 
hannon,  interested  in  the  Empire  Fuel  Co., 
was  in  Elkins,  early  in  December  in  con- 
nection with  the  trial  of  a  suit  by  the 
Empire  Co.  against  the  government. 

The  organization  of  the  l,ogan  Coal  & 
Lumber  Co..  has  been  perfected  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers:  Lee  Ott, 
president ;  M.  L.  Garvey,  vice-president ;  A. 
C.  Minear,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
company  plans  the  beginning  of  develop- 
ment work  about  the  first  of  the  year.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  company  to  build 
a  bridge  over  the  Guyan  River.  Operations 
will  be  in  the  Island  Creek  seam. 

Negotiations  have  been  consummated  for 
the  sale  of  two  mining  properties  on  Loop 
Creek  in  the  New  River  field.  The  Sugar 
Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  in  which  A.  J. 
King  of  Huntington  and  his  as.sociates  were 
the  principal  stockholders,  has  passed  to  the 
control  of  Theo.  Deitz  and  associates  of 
Charleston.  This  operation  ranks  as  the 
second  oldest  on  Loop  Creek,  the  mine  hav- 
ing been  in  operation  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Operations  will  be  in  charge  of 
Leslie  Sydnor.  who  was  formerly  connected 
with  one  of  the  sales  agencies  at  Hunting- 
ton. The  new  name  chosen  following  a 
change  in  ownership  Is  the  Sugar  Creek 
Coal  Co. 

A  lease  of  about  65  acres  near  Harvey, 
operated  by  the  Dewitt  Fuel  Co.,  has  been 
acquired  by  Thom.  Clapperton  of  Logan 
County,  formerly  of  Winden  and  his  as- 
sociates, and  operations  will  be  under  his 
personal  direction.  This  property  is  a  com- 
paratively new  one,  having  been  first  op- 
erated by  Thomas  Snyder,  who  sold  it  to 
Huntington  men  for  approximately  $100,000. 

Sitting  as  arbitrators  in  the  $200,010 
damage  suit  of  the  New  Kiver  Collieries 
Co.,  against  the  Sugar  Creek  Coal  Co.. 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Thomas  have 
awarded  $12,096  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  arbi- 
trators found  that  the  Sugar  Creek  com- 
pany in  1917  and  1918  trespassed,  not  in- 
tentionally nor  deliberately,  on  the  coal 
seam  belonging  to  the  Sun  Mine  and  mined 
3.531  tons  of  coal  from  the  barrier  pillars, 
the  value  of  which  has  been  fixed  at 
$3,531.  The  arbitrators  have  further  found 
that  because  of  the  removal  of  the  barrier 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  leave 
4,230  tons  of  coal  for  new  pillars  the  value 
of  which  has  been  fixed  at  $1,000.  Con- 
crete dams  and  walls  to  protect  the  Sun 
Mine  from  water  are  estimated  as  costing 
$7,025.  The  cost  and  expenses  of  the  arbi- 
tration were  $540,  bringing  the  total  amount 
to  be  paid  the  New  River  Collieries  to 
$12,096.  The  finding  of  the  arbitrators  is 
final 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Equipment  for  the  screening  of  coal  on 
a  larger  scale  has  been  arranged  for  by 
the  Opperman  Coal  Co..  which  operates  near 
Blair  on  the  Coal  River  branch  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  This  company  will 
install  a  three-track  shaker  screen,  to- 
gether with  picking  tables  and  loading 
booms. 

D.  T.  Quinn.  who  is  identified  with  the 
Daniel  Howard  Interests  in  Clarksburg,  has 
returned  to  his  headquarters  at  Clarksburg 
after  an  extended  Western  trip. 

J.  E.  iong  of  the  J.  E.  Long  Coal  Ce., 
of    Clarksburg   spent    a   week    or   more    at 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

OUTPUT  FOR  NOVEMBER,   1921 
Vancouver  Island  District 

Tons 
Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co.,  Nanaimo.  47,758 
Canadian  Collieries  (D)  Ltd. 

Comox   27.291 

South  Wellington    8,703 

Extension   14.630 

Nanoose  Wellington  Collieries    6,560 

Granbv  Consolidated  M.  S.  &  P.  Co..  .22,663 
Old  Wellington  (King  &  Foster)    .  .  .         371 

Total    127.976 

Nicola-Princeton    District. 

Middlesboro    Collieries 4.991 

Fleming  Coal   Co..   Merrltt    2,210 

Coalmont  Collieries.  Coalmont 10,146 

Princeton  Coal  &  Land  Co 2,470 

Total    19,817 

Crow's    Nest    Pass    District. 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co. 

Coal  Creek   *^-'^^l 

Michel 31.703 

Corbin  Coal  &  Coke  Co 10.202 

Total    87.007 

Total  for  November  234,800 
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the  secretary  of  the  union  and  published  in     in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  since  the 
the    new.spapers.    and    that    in    conseguenc«     death    of    the     late    manager    there,    spent 


p.    H.    MtDouKall.    vice   president    of    the     ample  notice  had  been  given.    The  Montreal     Christmas    with    his    family    in    Toronto. 


British     Empire    Steel    Corporation,    denies  agreement  under  its  terms  ends  Jan.   1. 

that  the   proposed  wage  reduction   of   itself  OVTARTO 

and  its  associates,  effective  Jan.  1,  violates  v/i^xjiiviv/ 

the    industrial    disputes    act,    declaring   that  F.  A.  Fish,  head  of  the  F.  A.  Fish   Coal 

notice  of  the  reduction  was  sent  Oct.  29  to  Co.,  Toronto  and  Pittsburgh,  who  has  been 


David  White,  chief  geologist  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  "The  Origin  of  Coal  and. 
Petroleum,"  recently  before  the  Royal 
Canadian  Institute  at  Toronto. 


Traffic  News 


The  I.  C.  C.  lias  given  notice  of  its  re- 
jection of  the  supplement  to  freight  rates 
of  railroads  operating  between  Utah  and 
Pacific  Coast  points  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  tariff  on  bunker  coal  from  $7,25 
to  $6  per  ton  from  Utah  mines  to  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland.  The  supplement 
was  mtended  to  aid  in  the  efforts  which 
are  bemg  made  by  Utah  operators  in  re- 
gaining the  harbor  coal  trade. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  suspended  from  Dec. 
24.  1921,  until  April  23,  1922,  the  operation 
of  certain  schedules  published  in  Supple- 
ment No.  13  to  Missouri  Paciflc  Railroad 
Co..  tariff  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-4891.  The  sus- 
pended schedules  provide  reductions  in  the 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  mines  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  in  southern  Illinois  to 
destinations  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Reflnite  Co.,  an 
e.\aminer  recommends  that  the  rates  on 
pea,  slack,  and  screenings  coal  from  Acme, 
Alger,  and  Dietz,  Wyo..  to  Ardmore,  S.  D., 
are  unreasonable. 

The  Northwestern  Traffic  &  Service 
Burean  of  Minneapolis  has  complained 
against  unreasonable  rates  on  soft  coal 
from  Manitowoc  and  other  Wisconsin  points 
lo  points  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
the   Dakotas   and    Nebraska. 

The  commission,  on  petition  of  various 
coal  operators  in  Missouri,  has  reopened  the 
case  involving  intrastate  rates  on  coal  in 
Missouri,  and  assigned  it  for  hearing  Jan. 
D,  at  St.  Louis. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Melcroft  Coal  Co., 
an  I  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that  the 
rates  on  coal  from  Melcroft.  Pa.,  to  Jersey 
City,  for  Erie  delivery  are  unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Walrath  &  Sher- 
wood Lumber  Co..  an  examiner  recommends 
that  the  through  rates  on  hard  coal  from 
Itasca,  Wis.,  to  Mt.  Clare,  Neb.,  and  on 
coke  from  St.  Louis,  Woodward,  Ala.,  and 
loungstown,  Ohio,  to  destinations  in 
Nebraska  are  not   unreasonable. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commisson  has 
suspended  schedules  of  the  L.  &  N.  and 
the  C.  &  O.  in  which  those  carriers  proposed 
to  make  reductions  on  coal  from  mines  on 
their  lines  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  western 
west  Virginia  to  destinations  on  the  South- 
ern in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  ranging  from 
lie.  to  66c.  per  ton.  The  schedules  have 
beeri     ^suspended,      pending     inquiry,      until 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Traffic  Bureau,  the  organization  has  sub- 
mitted a  brief  to  the  I.  C.  C.  requesting 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  its  southern 
Illinois  mines  to  Omaha  district  territory 
which  are  made  by  use  of  a  differential  of 
22Jc.  over  the  Belleville  district  rates.  The 
railroads  in  a  brief  say  this  cannot  be  done 
urUess  the  commission  restores  the  whole 
differential  basis  in  effect  prior  to  the  war 
increases.  The  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  has  intervened  in  tlie  case 
asks  for  rates  on  fine  coal  from  Illinois 
groups  to  Lincoln  which  do  not  exceed  by 
more  than    20c.   a   ton  the   rates  to   Omaha. 

The  I  nited  States  RaUroad  Administra- 
tion has  reported  the  following  final  settle- 
ments with  railroad  companies:  Nashville 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Rv.  $700,000  • 
Woodstock  &  Blocton  Rv.  Co.,  $19,000  •  High 
Point.  Randleman,  Ashboro  &  Southern 
Ky.  Lo..  $25,000.  The  payment  of  these  claims 
on  final  .settlement  is  largely  made  up  of 
balance  of  compensation  due,  but  includes 
all  other  disputed  items  as  between  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  administration 
during  the  twenty-six  months  of  Federal 
control. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Milwaukee  .4sso- 
cinliun  of  Commerce,  relating  to  rates  on 
hard  and  soft  coal  from  Duluth  and 
Superior  as  compared  with  those  from  Mil- 
waukee, the  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  the 
Central  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau,  the 
Commerce  .Association  of  Aberdeen  and  the 
Minnesota  Byproduct  Coke  Co.  to  intervene 
The  case  will  be  heard  by  a  representative 
of  the  commission  at  Milwaukee,  Jan.  30. 

The  City  of  Uetroit  in  a  brief  to  the 
commission  in  its  case  asks  for  reparation 
on    coal    from    Holden,    W.    Va..    to    Toledo, 


via  barge  to  Detroit.  The  railroad  con- 
tends there  was  no  damage  to  the  com- 
plainant and  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
from  $2.11  to  $1.83  does  not  justify  an 
award    of   reparation. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Bureau  the  commission  decides  that 
the  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  mines 
in  western  Kentucky  on  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Kentucky  Midland  to  points  in  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  are  not 
unreasonable,  but  are  prejudicial  and  pre- 
scribes that  by  March  18  the  roads  shall 
establish  joint  rates  which  do  not  exceed 
by  more  than  25c.  a  ton  the  rates  main- 
tained from  mines  on  the  lUinois  Central 
in  the  southern  Illinois  group  to  the  same 
destinations. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Mathieson  Alkali 
Works.  Inc.,  an  examiner  recommends  that 
rates  on  coal  from  mines  on  the  N.  &  W. 
in  the  Pocahontas,  Thacker,  Kenova  and 
Clinch  Valley  districts,  the  C.  C.  &  O.  Ry., 
in  the  Clinchfield  district  and  the  Southern 
Ry.,  in  the  Black  Mountain  district  to 
stations  on  the  N.  &  W.  and  connecting 
branches  between  Roanoke,  Va.,  and 
Bristol,    Va.-Tenn.    should    be    readjusted. 

In  the  compaint  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co..  an  examiner  recommends  that  switch- 
ing charges  of  $10.50  a  car  on  bituminous 
slack  coal  during  Federal  control  between 
mines  and  washing  plants  at  Ellsworth, 
Cokesburg  and  Bentleyville.  Pa.,  were  un- 
reasonable but  that  claims  for  reparation 
on  certain  shipments  are  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations.  The  exaihiner  holds 
that  the  rate  should  have  been   $5   a  car. 

The  Sewell  Valley  Railroad  has  been 
authorized  to  issue  $110,000  of  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds,  to  be 
sold  (or  reimbursing  T.  W.  Paine  for 
advances  made  for  the  purchase  of  iwenty- 
five  coal  cars. 

Oral  argument  will  be  heard  by  the 
commission  in  Washington  in  January  in 
the  case  involving  reduced  rates  on  coal 
to    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  assigned  for  hearing  at 
Louisville  on  Jan.  IS,  the  complaint  of  the 
West  Kentucky  Coal  Burean. 


Association  Activities 


Winding  Gulf  Operators'  Association 

Arrangements  are  being  made  tur  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Winding  Gulf  Op- 
erators' Association,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  The  Gueenbrien's  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
on  Jan.  10.  At  this  meeting  officers  will 
be  elected  and  other  important  business, 
disposed  of.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  session  a  social  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  nature  of  a  luncheon.  Men. 
prominent  in  the  life  of  the  nation  have 
been  invited  to  be  present  and  make  ad- 
dresses. 


Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  tlie  association  is. 
to  be  held  at  the  Ventura  Hotel  at  Ashland, 
on  Jan.  17,  the  business  session  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet.  A  large  attendance 
is  expected.  The  principal  address  will  be 
delivered  by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coal  Association.  He 
is  to  speak  on  the  value  of  associations  to- 
coal  men.  The  association  is  lending  its 
moral  support  to  the  program  of  good  road 
building  in  northeast  Kentucky,  many  of  its 
members  being  identified  with  the  Lonesome 
Pine  Trail  Association.  The  association  is 
also  backing  the  first-aid  work  in  the  state 
and  is  urging  members  to  train  first-aid; 
teams  to  participate  in  the  state  contest 
next  year. 


Clarksburg  Coal  Club 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Clarksburg 
Coal  Club  addresses  were  made  by  A.  Lisle 
White  of  Clarksburg,  Uncle  Dan  Howard  of 
the  same  city,  H.  E.  Smith  and  bv  Alfred: 
Beam  of  Elk  Garden.  Mr.  Beam  described 
conditions  existing  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land in  the  Upper  Potomac  region,  stating 
that  a  number  of  mines  in  the  E'.k  Garden 
section  had  gone  on  an  open-shop   basis. 


Recent  Patents 


Method  and  Apparatus  for  Washing:  Coal, 
Concentrating  Ores  and  Minerals.  Thomas 
M.  Chance,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  1,392,399. 
Oct.  4.  1921.  Filed  Aug.  27,  1917;  serial 
No.  1SS,430. 

Method  and  Apparatus  for  Classifying 
Materials.  Henry  M.  Chance,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Thomas  M.  Chance,  Baltimore. 
Md..  1.392,401.  Oct.  4.  1921.  Filed  July 
8,    191S-,    serial    No.    243,911. 

Mlnine-Machine  Truck.  Nils  D.  Levin, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1.392.835.  Oct. 
4.  1921.  Filed  Nov.  21,  1916  ;  serial  No. 
132,682. 

Front  Head  for  Rock  DriUs.  L.  C. 
Bayles,  Easton,  Pa.,  assignor  to  IngersoU- 
Rand  Co..  Jersey  City.  N.  J..  1.393,072. 
Oct.  11,  1921.  Filed  July  6,  1920;  serial 
No.    394,193. 

HoistlnE  and  Conve.ving  Machinery.  Chris- 
tian W.  Aveling,  Elgin,  111.,  1,395,077.  Oct. 
25,  1921.  Filed  Nov.  3,  1919  ;  serial  No. 
335.431. 


Obituary 


David  Pursglove.  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio,  40 
years  old,  one  of  the  leading  coal  operators 
in  eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  is  dead. 
He  was  found  hanging  by  a  rope  in  the 
cellar  of  his  home.  Despondency  over  ill 
health  is  believed  to  have  prompted  the  act. 

Charles  .*.  Olson,  president  of  the  Olson 
&  Van  Allen  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Beverly  Hills, 
near  Chicago.  He  was  51  years "  of  age. 
He  had  been  prominent  for  years  in 
Masonic  circles. 


Coal  Merchants'   Association   of 
New  York 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association, 
held  on  Dec.  12  at  90  West  St.,  N.  L.  Stokes 
was  elected  president ;  Henry  J.  Lange,. 
vice-president  and  Joseph  M.  Vought,  com- 
missioner. Mr.  Vought.  who  has  been 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  association  for 
several  years,  succeeds  Arthur  F.  Rice  who 
has  been  ill  since  early  last  January  and 
is  now  in  California  recuperating. 


Coming  Meetings 


.4luerican    Wood    Preservers*    .Association; 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Jan.  24,  2.*i 
and  26  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary,   G.    M.   Hunt,    Madison.    Wis. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  midwinter  convention  in 
New  York  City.  Feb.  15,  16  and  17.  Sec- 
retary. F.  L.  Hutchinson,  29  West  39th 
St..  New  York  City. 

.American  Institute  of  Mininf;  and  Metal- 
lurgrical  Engineers  W'ill  meet  on  Feb.  20  to- 
23  in  New  York  Citv.  Secretary.  F.  F. 
Sharpless.  29  West  39th  St..  New  York 
City. 

The  .American  Institute  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers. Inc..  will  hold  its  annual  meeting- 
Jan.  16,  1922,  at  the  Engineers'  Club.  32 
West  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Secretary 
F.  A.  Monitor.  35  Nassau  St.,  New  Y^oric 
City. 

New  England  Wholesale  Coal  .Assnciatiun 
W'ill  hold  its  annual  meeting  Jan.  lit.  1922. 
at  Boston.  Mass.  Secretary.  R.  S.  Town- 
send,    27    Kilby   St..    Boston.    Mass. 

Soutiiern  .Appalachian  Coal  Operators*' 
.Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  Jan. 
27,  1922,  at  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Secretary.  J. 
E.  McCoy.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators*  Association  of 
Ohio  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Feb. 
13.  1922.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  D.  F.  Hurd. 
secretary. 
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And  Yet! 


THIS  shall  be  a  bare  recital  of  facts,  an  unqualified 
record  of  a  conflict  of  minds.  The  Central  Com- 
petitive Field  operator — one  who  mines,  that  is,  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois  or 
more  than  one  of  those  districts — does  not  like  the 
union,  meaning  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
That  organization  does  not  keep  its  bargains;  it  does 
not  assure  peaceful  operation;  it  is  not  reasonable; 
it  does  not  give  the  operator  who  does  business  with 
it  his  due;  it  opposes  the  introduction  of  new  and 
better  machinery.  As  you  listen  to  the  operating  man 
you  wonder  that  he  ever  signed  up  with  such  a 
treacherous,  unfair  and  unfaithful  antagonist.  And 
yet! 

The  union  has  one  advantage.  Its  far-reaching 
biennial  agreements,  broken  though  they  often  are, 
have  done  something  for  permanence  in  operation. 
Just  now  southern  Ohio,  eastern  Ohio  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  have  refused  to  make  a  contract,  or, 
rather,  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  making  one.  Illinois 
and  Indiana  have  consented.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
Illinois  has  agreed  to  discuss  terms,  and  the  public 
has  been  told  by  President  Lewis  that  Indiana  also 
has  given  assent.  What  will  happen  if  the  Hocking 
region,  the  Pittsburgh  vein  operators  of  Ohio  and  the 
Pittsburghers  refuse  to  make  one?  Just  this,  Illinois 
and  Indiana  will  fear  to  sign  a  contract  or  will  consent 
to  sign  for  a  short  time  only  or  without  any  time  limi- 
tation, for  may  not  the  union  if  uncommitted  make  a 
better  bargain  with  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  later  or 
may  not  these  districts  make  contracts  with  local 
bodies  or  the  union  go  to  the  wall  and  understandings 
be  made  between  individual  operators  and  their  men, 
and  will  not  those  agreements  be  for  an  unspecified 
time,  liable  to  be  revised  at  any  moment  if  wages  in  the 
present  non-union  areas  take  another  drop? 

Unless  the  whole  Central  Competitive  Region  makes 
a  scale  and  the  rest  of  the  unionized  areas  follow  it, 
there  will  be  no  assurance  that  some  important 
regions  will  not  obtain  lower  wage  scales  and  the 
area  signing  be  obliged  to  close  down.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  whole  Central  Competitive  Region  or  a  still 
larger  region  must  sign  or  it  will  not  be  safe  for 
any  section  to  make  any  kind  of  contract.  If  the 
larger  area  signs  up  the  union  will  have  funds  to  make 
the  others  sign  and  there  will  then  be  some  assur- 
ance of  stability — not  for  a  time  only  but  for  two 
years.  With  stability  assured,  long-time  contracts 
may  be  made,  but  with  the  possibility  of  undercutting 
nothing  can  be  predicted.  The  industry  becomes  un- 
certain. Every  mine  is  watching  the  scales  of  its 
neighbors  and  has  no  assurance  of  a  consistent  wage 
S'^gle.  Every  operator  keeps  his  pen  poised  ready  to 
write,  and  tauks  handy  to  post,  a  new  scale  for  the 


morning  of  the  day  following.  There  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty in  non-unionism;  before  the  union  came  all 
was  chaos.  Nor  will  there  be  storage  of  coal  by  the 
consumer.  He  will  buy  what  he  wants  when  he  wants 
it,  hoping  coal  will  be  cheaper  later  on. 

In  Indiana  and  Illinois  more  than  in  most  regions 
the  miners  have  a  good  nucleus  of  men  who  have 
worked  with  one  another  for  years.  They  largely 
own  their  own  homes.  They  have  opportunities  to 
work  on  the  broad  acres  around  them.  They  have 
farmed  the  land  for  years.  Consequently  they  are 
able  to  put  up  a  vigorous  resistance.  If  the  operators 
in  these  states  were  to  make  a  scale  alone,  it  would 
be  a  high  scale.  Other  regions  where  there  were 
men  of  less  homogeneity,  less  faith  in  one  another, 
possessed  less  generally  of  a  common  tongue,  not  in- 
termarried, tenants  and  not  owners,  with  fewer  farm 
lands  to  cultivate  could  drive  a  better  bargain.  Other 
sections  where  there  are  negroes  and  undigested 
aliens,  few  homes  and  no  farms  would  drive  one  that 
was  still  lower,  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  would  have  to 
nail  up  their  buildings  and  wait  and  wait. 

Consequently,  Indiana  and  Illinois  want  the  contract 
if  it  can  be  made  broad  enough.  It  is  their  defence 
against  a  competition  in  which  they  are  the  weaker 
parties.  In  fact  all  the  Central  Competitive  Region 
feels  in  a  degree  that  it  would  like  a  contract  for  the 
stability  of  wages  and  prices  it  affords,  yet  it  would 
not  be  unfortunate  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  region 
and  for  the  areas  around  if  Illinois  and  Indiana  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  for  two  years  and  the  rest  of 
the  coal  fields  were  free. 

But  Illinois  recalls  a  celebrated  saying  of  one  of 
its  leading  citizens  that  a  nation  cannot  be  "half 
bond  and  half  free,"  and  knows  that  the  Middle  West 
cannot  endure  to  be  alone  under  the  bond.  If  it  can 
only  put  the  rest  under  the  same  yoke,  well  and  good — 
that  will  be  helpful — but  if  not,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Iowa  must  be  free  and  if  the  Eastern  operators  will 
not  bind  themselves  there  can  scarcely  be  an  agree- 
ment of  any  kind  anywhere.  The  union  must  then 
be  broken.  There  is  almost  no  other  way;  none  cer- 
tainly that  looks  hopeful. 

But  everyone  wants  a  more  stable  industry  and, 
moreover,  no  one  would  like  to  see  a  competition  that 
v/ould  bring  wages  to  a  level  below  i,he  cost  of  living, 
below  even  the  cost  of  subsisting,  to  sweat-shop  levels. 
So  despite  all  the  anti-union  talk,  the  destruction  of 
the  union  seems  fraught  with  mischiefs. 

It  might  be  possible,  if  indeed  it  is  within  the  law, 
for  the  operators  in  the  various  regions  to  get  to- 
gether and  formulate  a  scale  and  agree  to  keep  it, 
but  that  would  not  cind  new  arrivals  in  the  industry. 
Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  today  that  if  the  wage  were 
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cut  even  50  per  cent  the  non-union  mines  would  be 
prevented  from  making  even  more  drastic  cuts  and 
from  continuing  to  take  all  the  business  available,  for 
the  non-union  areas  are  growing  while  the  union  areas 
are  standing  still.  Union  workers  are  migrating  to 
non-union  fields.  Non-union  mines  are  buying  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  so  fortifying  themselves  to  keep 
the  business  gained  and  preparing  themselves  to  get 
more  men  and  to  produce  a  yet  larger  percentage  of 
all  the  coal  mined.  No  longer  is  the  consumer  obliged 
to  buy  coal  from  the  well-unionized  fields. 

The  non-unionized  areas  can  in  times  of  halting  in- 
dustry supply  the  market,  and  in  fact  so  little  is  the 
demand  and  so  great  the  supply  of  non-union  fuel 
that  between  the  non-union  mines  there  is  already 
the  bitterest  of  competition.  With  the  New  River  field 
and  the  Potomac  fields  already  breaking  from  the 
union  and  with  the  promise  of  further  union  losses 
as  soon  as  the  operators  in  other  fields  are  released 
of  their  obligations  it  seems  that  non-unionism  is  the 
safer  bet.  If  there  are  not  enough  union  mines  to 
stabilize  the  industry  a  contract  is  unthinkable. 

When  all  coal  was  regarded  as  equally  valuable 
and  it  was  not  known  that  the  non-union  fuel  was  in 
a  general  way,  yet  with  important  exceptions,  the 
best  in  heat-producing  quality  and  in  freedom  from 
clinker,  business  could  be  done  despite  the  under- 
cutting of  the  non-union  fields,  which  were  then  not 
so  greatly  developed.  Yet  in  those  early  days  at  every 
lull  in  business  the  union  almost  entirely  collapsed. 
What  shall  be  said  of  today,  when  the  non-union 
fields  produce  so  much  and  are  known  to  produce 
such  excellent  coal?  In  idle  times  they  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  unionism.  If  the  New  River 
field  with  its  excellent  coal  becomes  non-union,  as 
seems  to  be  likely,  one  questions  whether  the  large 
factor  in  the  bituminous  field  may  not  be  the  non- 
union   regions    rather    than   the    Central    Competitive. 

"Shout  with  the  crowd,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "But 
if  there  are  two  crowds?"  asked  Mr.  Snodgrass.  "Then 
shout  with  the  largest."  Apparently  the  operators 
on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio  are  taking 
Mr.  Pickwick's  time-honored  advice  and  have  decided 
that  the  non-union  areas  constitute  the  larger  crowd, 
if  not  in  numbers  or  productive  capacity  at  least 
as  holding  the  key  to  the  situation.  And  that  being 
the  case,  they  cannot  make  a  contract  with  the  union. 


Is  This  a  Square  Deal? 

A  BARE  8-per  cent  salary  increase  in  74  years?  One 
envisions  a  job  whose  importance  has  declined  100 
per  cent  or  so.  Illogical  as  it  may  seem,  the  primary 
examiner  in  the  United  States  Patent  Oflice — scores  of 
him — holds  that  unfortunate  job.  In  1848  his  salary 
and  that  of  the  United  States  District  Judge  were  fixed 
at  $2,500.  Today  the  judge  gets  from  $7,500  to  $10,000. 
The  examiner,  whose  service  to  his  country  has  broad- 
ened and  deepened,  gets  $2,700. 

His  work  is  essential,  if  not  vital.  He  passes  upon 
an  average  of  1,500  applications  every  year,  deciding 
whether  they  are  valid,  whether  the  alleged  invention 
is  novel  as  compared  with  the  prior  art,  and  whether 
that  novelty  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  invention  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  skill  of  the  calling.  He  is 
scientifically  trained  and  an  authority  on  patent  law. 
And  he  has  done  his  work  so  well,  traditionally,  that 
United  States  courts,  in  cases  of  patent  infringement, 


customarily  accept  his  findings  as  conclusive  evidence. 
After  years  of  experience  in  a  given  class  of  inventions 
the  examiner  becomes  the  most  skilled  man  in  that  art 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be. 
But  $2,700  a  year ! 

"The  general  reclassification  bill  will  provide  for 
patent  examiners,"  Floor  Leader  Mondell  an.swered 
largely  when  the  American  Engineering  Council  urged 
him  to  bring  the  Lampert  Patent  Office  Bill,  H.  R.  7077, 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  immediate 
vote.  "But,"  the  engineers  protested,  "it  will  be  at 
least  eighteen  months  before  the  reclassification  bill 
can  take  effect,  and  even  then  it  will  not  go  far  enough 
in  the  Patent  Office." 

And  those  engineers  are  right.  The  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office,  from  which  Americans  have  a  right  to  expect 
a  near  approach  to  infallibility,  already  suffers  twenty 
gaps  in  its  examining  force.  This  considerably  reduces 
the  office's  efficiency.  What  is  worse,  those  young  men 
who  do  become  examiners — at  $2,700 — leave  the  govern- 
ment service  for  more  lucrative  work  so  early  that  the 
government — and  the  people — cannot  benefit  by  the 
training  given  them. 

All  Americans  have  an  interest  in  the  Lampert  bill 
to  pay  primary  examiners  $3,900 — from  increased  pat- 
ent fees — but  it  is  of  especial  moment  to  the  technical 
professions  that  this  bill  be  passed  at  once. 


Passing  of  Fuel-Oil  Menace 

IN  TIMES  of  low  demand  for  coal  the  "fuel-oil  menace" 
rises  to  plague  the  coal  producer.  In  1919  there  was 
much  investigating  of  and  protesting  at  the  influx  of 
fuel  oil  from  Mexico.  The  mine  workers'  union  peti- 
tioned for  an  import  duty  to  protect  their  members 
against  the  peon  labor  of  Mexico.  Along  came  the  strike 
and  the  boom  prices  for  coal  in  1920,  and  oil  was  for- 
gotten, save  in  isolated  localities. 

If  it  is  economic  waste  to  burn  raw  coal  under  boilers, 
as  many  proclaim,  then  it  is  economic  crime  to  use  petro- 
leum products  for  steam  raising.  But  the  oil  is  here, 
it  is  a  favored  fuel  and  it  has  been  priced  to  compete 
successfully  with  coal.  The  majority  of  the  ships  on  the 
high  seas  are  fuel-oil  burners,  the  railroads  west  of  the 
Rockies  depend  on  oil,  industries  in  New  England,  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  on  the  Gulf  coast  are  large 
users  of  fluid  fuel  as  against  coal. 

Mexico  and  its  fabled  gusher  oil  wells  has  been  the 
chief  source  of  imported  fuel  oil.  In  this  issue  we  pub- 
lish an  article  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  well  and 
authoritatively  informed  on  the  Mexican  oil  situation. 
He  reviews  a  situation  that  has  been  recognized  for 
nearly  a  year  in  engineering  circles,  namely,  that  the 
heyday  of  Mexican  fuel  oil  is  over.  Production,  so 
called,  from  that  region  is  really  shipments  from  stor- 
age. The  end  of  abundant  fuel  oil  is  at  hand.  It  is 
perhaps  significant,  as  pointed  out  by  J.  E.  Pogue,  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that  following  the  visit  of 
certain  oil  magnates  to  Mexico  last  year,  to  investigate 
— the  taxation  problem — the  price  of  domestic  crude 
advanced  in  two  months  by  66  per  cent,  and  oil  shares 
on  the  stock  market  anticipated  the  rise  in  prices. 

Imports  of  oil,  mainly,  of  course,  coming  from  Mexico, 
averaged  around  10,000,000  barrels  per  month  in  1921 
— roughly  equivalent  to  2.500,000  tons  of  steam  coal. 
The  coal  industry  will  welcome  an  increase  in  the  mar- 
ket by  this  extent,  even  though  it  mav  come  from  the 
misfortune  of  the  Mexican  oil  producers. 
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CONVEYOR  SHED  AND  LOADING  BINS* 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  Develops  Big  Stoker-Fuel 
Mine  in  Macoupin  County,  Illinois 

Designed  for  an  8,000-Ton  Daily  Output,  Coal  Weighed  Underground, 
Hoisted  in  Skips,  Crushed  and  Delivered  to  a  Loading  Bin  Spanning 
Eighteen  Railroad  Cars,  Nine  of  Which  May  Be  Loaded  Simultaneously 


AT  SCHOPER,  ILL.,  about  9  miles  northeast  of 
l\  Carlinville,  the  county  seat  of  Macoupin  County, 
X  ^  a  large  coal-mining  plant  was  recently  completed 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  This  firm  controls 
some  25,000  acres  of  coal  rights  and  owns  about  1,500 
acres  of  surface.  The  depth  of  the  coal  at  this  point  is 
approximately  315  ft.  and  the  thickness  of  the  bed  is 
6  to  7  ft. 

The  plant  is  electrically  driven  throughout,  no  other 
form  of  power  being  used.  Steam  is  generated  but  it 
is  utilized  for  heating  only.  The  mine  is  planned  and 
equipped  for  a  daily  capacity  of  8,000  tons,  and  the 
entire  output  will  be  used  at  the  company's  refineries  in 
Woodriver,  111.,  and  Whiting,  Ind. 

Two  shafts  have  been  sunk,  more  than  12,000  ft.  of 
entry  have  been  driven  and  the  surface  plant  erected. 
The  shafts  lie  east  and  west  from  each  other  and  775  ft. 
apart.  The  main  shaft  has  an  excavated  area  of  11  ft. 
6  in.  X  21  ft.  6  in.  Lined  with  reinforced  concrete,  this 
gives  a  clear  cross-section  of  7  ft.  x  17  ft.  This  shaft 
contains  two  hoisting  compartments  in  each  of  which  a 
12-ton  self-dumping  Kimberley  skip  rises  and  falls  be- 
tween 60-lb.  rail  guides.  The  material  shaft  has  an 
excavated  area  of  18  ft.  6  in.  x  35  ft.  6  in.  With  a 
reinforced-concrete  lining  this  affords  a  finished  shaft 
area  of  14  x  31  ft. 

This  shaft  contains  separate  compartments  accom- 
modating respectively  the  ventilating  current,  a  stair- 
way, a  double-deck  man  cage  and  a  single-deck  material 
cage.  Both  cages  are  used  for  hoisting  men,  but  the 
double-deck  cage  is  utilized  also  as  a  counterweight  to 
the  material  cage.  Special  counterweight  cars  are  kept 
on  the  bottom  to  be  placed  on  this  cage  when  heavy 
equipment  is  being  moved  in  the  shaft. 

In   Fining   the    shafts    a   collapsible,   or   knock-down, 

•Note  how  far  it  is  from  the  tipple  to  the  storagre  bins.  Seen 
end  on  the  unusual  size  of  the  loading  bins  is  not  readily  appa- 
rent. The  bins  are  360  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  and  eighteen 
railroad  oars  can  be  placed  beneath  them. 


wooden  form  of  original  design  was  used,  so  contrived 
that  the  heaviest  unit  easily  could  be  handled  by  one 
man.  It  was  set  and  stripped  in  units,  and  consisted  of 
lagging  made  of  3  x  10-in.  yellow  pine,  corner  posts  of 
6  X  6-in.  timber  and  lockbars  of  3  x  8-in.  material. 
A  6-ft.  length  of  lining  was  poured  at  each  set-up. 
Concrete  was  mixed  in  a  21-cu.ft.  drum  mixer  and 


CLOSE-UP  VIEW  OF   MAIN-.SHAFT  HEADFRAIIE,  TIPPLE 
AND  CRUSHER  HOUSE 

Coal  may  bo  dropped  into  railroad  cars  as  run-of-mine,  a  track 
under  the  tipple  being  provided  for  that  purpose,  or  it  may  be 
dropped  on  two  ,')4-in.  feeder  conveyors  and  delivered  to  bar 
screens,  the  oversize  going  to  two  crushers.  The  coal  thus  crushed 
to  IJ-in.  size  is  discharged  onto  a  60-in.  apron  conveyor  which 
takes  it  to  the  loading  bins,  where  two  72-in.  flat-top  conveyors 
witli  the  aid  of  plows  discharge  it  at  various  points  In  the  bin. 
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TWO-DECK  M.\N  C.A.GE   AND  MATERIAL  HOIST 
The  one   is   a  counterweight   to   the   other.      Though    the   one   Is 
termed,  specifically,  a  material  hoist,  it  is  used  like  the  other  for 
the  hoistingr  and  lowering  of  men. 

shot  down  the  shaft  through  a  4-in.  pipe,  to  the  bottom 
of  which  a  flexible,  jointed  grain  chute  was  attached  by 
means  of  which  the  concrete  was  distributed  directly 
to  the  lining.  A  sufficient  number  of  forms  were  made 
to  allow  one  to  remain  in  place  until  the  concrete  had 
thoroughly  set.  The  cycle  of  CT)erations  followed  re- 
quired that  one  form  be  poured  every  day.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  one  and  one-half  to  two  forms  could  some- 
times be  poured  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  main-shaft  hoisting  unit  is  an  Allis-Chalmers 
electric  machine  of  the  double-drum  geared  type.  The 
drums  are  cylindro-conical  with  a  maximum  diameter  of 
11  ft.  6  in.  and  a  4-ft.  face  between  flanges.  This  hoist 
is  driven  through  single-reduction  herringbone  gears. 


The  pitch  diameter  of  the  main  gear  is  1.3.2  ft.  and  that 
of  the  motor  pinion  is  12.66  in.  The  hoist  is  designed  to 
handle  two  skips  in  balance  with  a  maximum  unbalanced 
load  of  27,000  lb.  It  is  capable  of  making  seventy-two 
trips  per  hour.  The  hoisting  i-ope  is  2  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  speed  is  approximately  900  ft.  per  minute. 

The  weight  of  the  skip  is  19,000  lb.,  that  of  the  coal 
24,000  lb.  and  of  the  rope  3,000  lb.,  making  a  maximum 
stress  of  46,000  lb.  on  the  hoisting  cable.  Deducting  the 
weight  of  the  descending  skip,  or  19,000  lb.,  leaves  a 
maximum  unbalanced  load,  as  stated  above,  of  27,000  lb. 

The  hoist  is  equipped  with  a  post  brake  of  the  parallel- 
motfon  type  which  is  operated  by  an  auxiliary  air  en- 
gine, the  crosshead  of  which  is  connected  to  the  lever 
arms  carrying  the  T^rake  weight.  The  brake  engine  is 
of  the  vertical  type,  having  a  6-in.  oil  cataract  cylinder 
arranged  in  tandem  with  a  6-in.  air  cylinder.  It  is 
provided  with  an  auxiliary  valve  operated  by  a  solenoid 
connected  with  the  overwinding  device. 

When  the  current  is  on  this  auxiliary  valve  is  held 
closed  by  means  of  the  solenoid,  which  is  so  connected 
that,  if  the  current  fails  because  of  an  interraption  of 
electrical  service  or  to  its  being  cut  off  by  the  switch  on 
the  overwinding  device,  a  weighted  lever  will  be  released. 
This  operates  the  auxiliary  valve  and  releases  the  air 
pressure  on  the  lower  side  of  the  brake  engine  piston, 
shutting  off  the  air  supply  to  the  engine.  This  allows  the 
brake  to  set  by  gravity,  thus  bringing  the  hoist  to  a  stop. 

The  hoist  is  further  protected  both  by  an  electrical 
interlocking  device  between  the  brake  lever  and  the 
controller  lever  and  by  a  retardation  mechanism.  This 
machine  is  driven  by  a  900-hp.  2,200-volt  60-cycle  -S-phase 
Allis-Chalmers  motor  having  a  synchronous  speed  of 
360  r.p.m.  and  a  full  load  speed  of  353  r.p.m.  The  motor 
is  controlled  by  a  liquid  rheostat  of  the  regulating-weir 
type  which  is  provided  with  the  necessary  circulating 


Material  Shaft  Headframe 

With  tipple,  hoist  house  and  fan  house.  The 
material  shaft  has  four  compartments,  one 
for  air,  one  for  a  stairway,  a  third  tor  a 
double-deck  man  cage  and  a  fourth  for  a 
single-deck  material  cage.  Special  coun- 
terweight cars  are  kept  on  the  bottom  to 
be  placed  on  the  man  cage  when  heavy 
equipment  is  to  be  lowered  or  raised  in  the 
material  cage.  The  hoist  engine  has  an 
8-ft.  drum  and  a  IS-in.  rope,  the  main 
shaft  having  an  11-ft.  6-in.  drum  with  a 
2-in.   rope. 
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VEXTILATIXG  FAN  BEFORE   ITS  HOUSIXG  WAS  ERECTED 

The  fan  measures  7  ft.  x  3  ft.  6  in.  and  is  a  double  inlet  multi- 
vane  fan  having  reversing  damper,  reversing  inltt.s  and  explosion 
and  air-lock  doors.  It  will  make  100. 000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute 
at  a  speed  of  150  r.p.m.  against  a  static  pressure  of  2J  in.  of 
water.  Raising  the  speed  to  400  r.p.m.  it  will  deliver  133.300 
cu.ft.  of  air  against  a  static  pressure  of  4   in.  of  water. 

pump,  cooling  coils  and  master  switch.  A  motor-driven 
reversing  switch  is  used. 

The  material  shaft  hoisting  unit  is  an  Allis-Chalmers 
unbalanced  single-drum  electric  machine.  The  drum  is 
8  ft.  in  diameter  with  a  face  4  ft.  long  between  flanges. 
This  hoist  is  driven  through  single-reduction  herring- 
bone gears.  The  pitch  diameter  of  the  main  gear  is 
7.6  ft.  and  that  of  the  motor  pinion  is  11  in.  The  rope 
speed  is  approximately  600  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  motor 
operates  at  390  r.p.m.  The  hoisting  rope  in  this  shaft 
4s  11  in.  in  diameter. 

This  hoist  is  driven  by  a  250-hp.  2,200-volt  60-cycle 
3-phase  Allis-Chalmers  motor  having  a  synchronous 
speed  of  400  and  a  full-load  speed  of  390  r.p.m.  The 
control  and  braking  device  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
main  hoist  except  that  the  reversing  switch  is  operated 
by  solenoids.  Each  hoisting  unit  is  equipped  with  a 
20-cu.ft.  motor-driven  compressor  for  supplying  the  air 
necessary  to  operate  the  brake  engines. 

The   ventilating   fan    is   an   84   x   42-in.   double-inlet 


TIPPLE  USED   IN  SINKING  SHAFT 

Tlie  spoil  was  discharged  into  railroad  cap  and  hauled   away 

fi  om  the  plant  b.v  locomotives.     It  will  be  noted  *n„oi'»|f  "'"^i^^t 

tions   that   the   ground   is    not  filled   in   by   the   waste  from   shaft 

construction. 


MATERIAL,   HEADFRAME    UNDER    ERECTION 

The  back  stays  had  not  been  erected  when  the  photograph  from 
which  this  illustration  was  made  was  taken.  In  the  rear  will  be 
seen  tlie  hoist  house  and  in  the  foreground  the  fan  and  its 
foundation. 

Sirocco  wheel  fitted  with  the  necessary  housing,  revers- 
ing damper,  reversing  inlets  and  explosion  and  air-lock 
doors.  The  fan  has  a  normal  capacity  of  100,000  cu.ft. 
of  air  per  minute  against  a  static  pressure  of  2]  in.  of 
water  at  a  speed  of  approximately  150  r.p.m.  At  a  speed 
of  200  r.p.m.  this  machine  will  deliver  133,300  cu.ft.  of 
air  per  minute  against  a  static  pressure  of  4  in.  of  water. 

At  present  this  fan  is  driven  by  a  35-hp.  motor,  which 
will  be  used  during  the  early  development  of  the  mine, 
but  after  the  operation  has  grown  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  fan  with  the  present  motor  the  drive  will  be 
changed  to  two  150-hp.  3-speed  motors  having  syn- 
chronous speeds  of  300,  4.50  and  600  r.p.m.  One  of 
these  motors  will  be  held  as  a  spai-e. 

Coal-loading  arrangements  on  the  main  bottom  con- 
sist of  two  motor-operated  rotary  dumps  descharging 
into  the  storage  hoppers,  whence  the  coal  will  go  into 
a  measuring  hopper  before  being  automatically  loaded 
into  the  skips.  The  descending  skip  deflects  the  dis- 
charge chute  into  such  a  position  that  the  coal  discharges 
into  the  skip  only  after  this  device  has  reached  its  low- 
est point.  The  descending  skip  also  trips  a  trigger 
which  controls  an  air-operated  cut-off  gate.  All  this 
equipment  was  furnished  by  the  Link-Belt  Co. 

Pit  cars  enter  the  dumps  from  a  motor-driven  car 
haul.  They  are  weighed  while  in  motion  on  a  15-ton 
railroad  scale  provided  with  a  Streeter-Amet  recording 
device.  These  cars  are  of  6-tons  capacity  each  and  are 
equipped  with  roller-bearing  wheels. 

Two  300-kvv.  synchronous  motor-generator  sets  with 
direct-driven  exciters  have  been  installed  in  a  room  on 
the  bottom  near  the  material  shaft.  The  motors  operate 
on  2,300-volt  60-cycle  3-phase  alternating  current  and 
the  direct-current  generators  have  a  continuous  capacity 
of  not  less  than  1,080  amp.,  a  voltage  of  275  for  day 
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ROTARY    Dl'MI'.S   TlI.TIOLi  OVER  ON   THEIR  SIDES 
These   motor-operated   dumps   are   now   in   place  near   the    foot 
of  the  shaft.      They  discharge  the  coal  cars   into  storage  hopp.  rs 
from  which   the  coal  passes   to  a   measuring  hopper  before  being 
dumped  automatically  into  tlie  sltips. 

operation  and  a  storage  battery-changing  potential  of 
135  to  185  volts. 

The  equipment  for  mine  haulage  at  this  plant  con- 
sists of  General  Electric  15-ton  trolley  locomotives  for 
main-line  haulage  and  6-ton  combination  battery  and 
trolley  machines  for  gathering.  The  mining  machines 
employed  are  Sullivan  ironclads  of  the  shortwall  type. 
The  mine  track  is  of  48-in.  gage  laid  with  60-lb.  steel 
on  the  main  bottom  and  40-lb.  on  the  haulage  entries. 

Power  is  furnished  from  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  power 
house  a  half  mile  west  of  the  mine.  It  is  ti-ansmitted 
to  this  operation  at  a  voltage  of  6,600  through  a  3-con- 
ductor  500,000-c.m.  lead-covered  cable  laid  underground. 
Main  and  material  hoists  each  have  a  bank  of  oil-in- 
sulated air-cooled  6,600  to  2,300-volt  transformers.  The 
lead  to  the  mine  is  a  3-conductor  500,000-c.m.  lead-cov- 
ered armored  cable  suspended  in  the  air  compartment  of 


the  material  shaft  cmmecting  a  panel  on  the  material- 
hoist  switchboard  to  the  motor-generator  room  on  the 
bottom.  The  trolley  feeders  are  single-conductor  750,- 
000-c.m.  wire-armored  cables.  The  trolley  wire  is  No. 
0000  grooved. 

An  elaborate  system  foi-  handling  the  coal  after  it 
leaves  the  main  hoist  tipple  has  been  devised.  The  self- 
dumping  skips  deliver  their  contents  into  receiving  bins, 
whence  the  coal  can  be  discharged  directly  into  railroad 
cars  if  run-of-mine  is  to  be  shipped  or  onto  two  54-in. 
feeder  conveyors  delivering  to  bar  screens  from  which 
the  oversize  is  dropped  to  two  American  Pulverizer  Ca.'s 
crushers  each  having  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  hour. 
These  reduce  the  coal  to  li  in.  in  size  and  discharge  it 
upon  a  60-in.  apron  conveyor,  which  in  turn  delivers  it 
to  the  loading-bin  conveyors.  Screenings  drop  directly 
upon  the  apron  conveyors,  each  of  which  is  driven  by  a 
75-hp.  motor.  They  are  each  137  ft.  6  in.  long  from 
center  to  center  of  head  and  tail  shafts. 

The  loading  bin  is  360  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide.  It  is 
built  of  structural  steel  and  plate  and  stands  upon  con- 
crete foundations.  It  is  served  by  two  72-in.  flat-top 
conveyors  that  receive  the  coal  from  the  apron  con- 
veyors and  discharge  it  at  various  points  over  the  bin 


GE.VKS   ON   THE   il.MN  HOISTTN 


.''inslc  reduction  herringbone  gears  are  used.  The  main  gear 
is  13.2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  tlio  motor  pinion  which  drives  it  12.66 
in.  The  reduction  is.  therefore,  roughly  121  to  1.  Note  the 
cylindro-conir.a  drum  on   the  left. 


KIMBERLEY  SKIPS  AWAITING  ERECTION 

These  skips  have  a  capacity  of  12  tons  and  run  between  60-lb. 
rail  guides.  Each  skip  weighs  9S  tons.  The  maximum  stress  on 
the  hoisting  cable  is  23  ton.^. 

by  means  of  plows.  Each  conveyor  is  driven  by  a  25-hp. 
motor.  The  bin  is  so  arranged  as  to  cover  two  nine-car 
trains.  Every  car  of  a  tram  can  be  loaded  simulta- 
neously and  each  train  alternately. 

All  buildings  other  than  the  tipple  and  bin  are  con- 
structed of  brick  on  reinforced-concrete  foundations. 
All  have  steel  roof  trusses  and  2-in.  matched-lumber  roof 
sheeting.  The  main-  and  material-hoist  buildings  are 
roofed  with  slate,  the  office  and  change  house  with  3-ply 
bituminous  roofing,  and  the  heating  plant,  fan  house  and 
powder  magazine  with  waterproofed  reinforced-concrete 
roof  slabs.  Steel  sash  is  used  throughout.  The  change 
house  contains  lockers  and  overhead  hangers  for  300 
men.  It  also  is  provided  with  twenty-four  .shower  heads 
and  the  usual  sanitary  equipment. 

All  the  buildings  are  heated  from  a  central  heating 
plant  with  the  exception  of  the  main-hoist  house,  which 
is  fitted  with  a  hot-air  furnace.  This  was  necessary 
because  of  its  remoteness  from  the  heating  station. 
The  heating  plant  furnishes  hot  water  for  the  change 
house  and  office  building  and  contains  sand  bins  and  a 
sand  dryer  as  well  as  a  fireproof  room  for  oil  storage. 

The  railroad  yard  contains  approximately  four  miles 
of  trackage  laid  with  85-lb.  rails.  It  also  contains 
twenty-six  turaouts.  A  14-ft.  roadbed  is  maintained 
with  12  in.  of  cinder  ballast  under  the  ties. 
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This  coal-mining  plant  was  conceived  by  E.  M.  Clark 
in  1916,  then  superintendent  of  the  Woodriver  refinery 
but  now  director  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Development  of  the 
property  was  started  under  his  administi-ation  in  De- 
cember of  1917.    Mr.  Clark  was  succeeded  in  September, 


1918,  by  C.  B.  Manbeck,  under  whose  administration  the 
project  was  completed  and  is  now  being  operated.  Cur- 
tis W.  Clark  is  resident  manager  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions. Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.  was  the  consulting 
engineer.  The  mining  plant  was  built,  the  shafts  sunk 
and  the  mine  opened  by  B.  G.  Slining,  of  Chicago. 


Determining  Meridian  by  Observations  of  Polaris  at 
Any  Time  of  the  Night 

Observation  of  Polaris  at  Elongation  Requires  No  Calculation — Obser- 
vation at  Culmination  Liable  to  Error — Observation  at  Any  Time 
Necessitates  Calculations,  Which  Are  Fully  Explained  and  Illustrated 

By  a.  C.  Callen- 


DETERMINATION  of  meridian  by  observation  of 
Polaris  at  elongation  is  a  favorite  method  with 
many  surveyors  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  calculations.  Its  main  disadvantage  is 
that  it  frequently  involves  work  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  even  if  the  engineer  does  not  mind 
being  called  out  at  about  3  a.m.  on  a  frosty  morning  he 
may  find  the  star  hidden  by  a  cloud  just  when  he  is 
ready  to  make  the  observation. 

An  observation  at  culmination  is  possible  but  any 
error  in  the  chronometer  or  in  the  calculation  of  the  time 
of  culmination  is  serious,  for  at  culmination  the  azimuth 
of  Polaris  is  changing  at  a  rate  greater  than  20"  per 
minute. 

To  calculate  the  azimuth  of  Polaris  at  any  particular 
time  of  observation  is  possible  but  the  average  engineer 
or  surveyor  is  very  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
calculations  and  may  easily  make  a  mistake,  particularly 
in  changing  mean  time  to  siderial  time. 

The  method  described  by  D.  J.  Brown  in  Coal  Age, 
vol.  1,  p.  245,  gives  a  graphical  solution  for  observations 
taken  at  any  time,  and  if  the  observations  are  carefully 
made  and  a  suitable  scale  selected  for  plotting,  the  re- 
sults should  be  correct  within  one  minute  or  less. 

Polaris  Makes  Small  Circle  About  the  Pole 

A  brief  description  of  the  underlying  theory  will  show 
the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the  method.  Polaris  ap- 
parently moves  in  a  small  circle  about  the  pole.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  measured  on  a  great  circle  is  called 
the  polar  distance  and  is  equal  to  90° — declination  of 
Polaris.  The  polar  distance  at  the  present  time  is  about 
r  G'40". 

If  Polaris  could  be  followed  through  the  telescope  of 
an  engineer's  transit  for  twenty-four  hours  and  the  plate 
and  vertical  circle  readings  recorded  at  frequent  in- 
tervals and  then  plotted  on  cross-section  paper,  the  ap- 
parent path  of  Polaris  would  be  an  ellipse  because  the 
abscissas  ("plate  readings')  would  represent  azimuths  of 
the  star,  and  the  maximum  abscissa,  the  azimuth  of 
Polaris  at  elongation,  would  be  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum ordinate  which  would  be  a  function  of  the  polar 
distance.  One-half  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  repi-e- 
sents  the  azimuth  at  elongation,  and  one-half  the  minor 
axis  represents  the  polar  distance.  The  intersection  of 
the  axes  is,  of  course,  the  position  of  the  pole. 

erin^.    West   Vliginia    TTnlverslty, 


If  observations  are  to  be  made  for  only  a  few  hours 
we  would  have  only  a  portion  of  the  ellipse  and  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  accurately  locate  the  position  of 
the  pole.  If  the  result  of  the  plotting  were  a  cii-cle  its 
center  could  be  accurately  located  if  we  had  two  or  more 
points  on  its  circumference  and  knew  its  radius.  With 
three  or  more  points  the  radius  need  not  be  known. 

In  this  problem,  however,  the  radius  is  always  known 
and  assists  somewhat  in  securing  accuracy.  Fortunately, 
this  circle  can  readily  be  plotted  by  means  of  the 
theorem  regarding  the  "auxiliary  circle"  to  an  ellipse, 
which  may  be  stated  thus:  An  ellipse  may  be  trans- 
formed into  a  circle  having  for  its  diameter  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse  by  multiplying  all  ordinates  by  the 
ratio  of  the  major  axis  to  the  minor  axis. 

Method  of  Observation 

Have  the  transit  in  perfect  adjustment.  Set  up  over  a 
permanent  station,  set  the  plates  at  zero  and  sight  on  a 
reference  point  about  300  or  400  ft.  distant.  This  sight 
is  preferably  taken  without  plunging  the  telescope. 
Clamp  the  lower  motion  and  loosening  the  upper  motion 
sight  the  instrument  on  Polaris.  Read  and  record  the 
altitude  of  the  star  and  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
angle  turned  off. 

Immediately  loosen  upper  motion,  plunge  and  swing- 
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•Professor    of    Mining    Engii 
Alorgantown,  W.   Va. 


S'lB'  5°M'  5«46' 

Horizon+ol     Angles 

FIG.  1.     PLOT  OF  MORrjAKTOWX  OBSERVATIONS 
Had  an  anglo  of  fi  deg.  been   turned   from  the  reference  line  to 
tlie   right    the   telescope   of   the   transit   would    have  been   in   the 
plane  of  the  meridian.     Hence  the  reference  line  was  No.  5W. 
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ing  the  instrument  through  azimuth,  take  another  set 
of  readings  to  compensate  for  any  possible  errors  of 
adjustment.  The  average  of  these  readings,  first  cor- 
recting the  second  plate  reading  by  180°,  will  give 
the  average  altitude  and  angle  between  the  reference 
line  and  Polaris  for  that  set. 

In  about  an  hour  take  a  second  set  of  readings  and  in 
another  hour,  a  third  set.  The  time  interval  is  of  no 
importance  except  to  give  a  considerable  distance  be- 
tween the  points  on  the  circle.  Two  sets  of  readings 
are  sufficient,  but  additional  sets  serve  as  a  check. 

In  order  to  correct  the  altitude  readings  so  as  to  throw 
the  plotted  positions  of  Polaris  on  a  circle  rather  than 
on  an  ellipse  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  altitudes  by 
the  ratio  of  the  azimuth  at  elongation  to  the  polar  dis- 
tance. A  solar  ephemeris  for  the  current  year  such  as 
is  published  for  free  distribution  by  the  manufacturers 
of  surveying  instruments,  will  give  the  declination  of 
Polaris  for  any  time  of  the  year. 

Or,  the  "Ephemeris  of  the  Sun  and  Polaris,"  which  is 
published  annually  by  the  Department  of  the .  Interior, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  5  cents.  The  polar  distance  is 
90  deg.  —  declination.  If  an  Ephemeris  is  not  at  hand 
the  declination  of  Polaris  may  be  closely  approximated, 
the  average  declination  for  1921  being  88°  53.11'  and  in- 
creasing annually  at  the  rate  of  0.27'. 

Calculation  Depends  on  Observer's  Latitude 
The  latitude  should  be  known  rather  closely,  within 
5  or  10  min.,  if  possible,  as  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
the  azimuth  of  Polaris  at  elongation   by  means  of  the 
formula: 

,        sin  polar  distance 
Sin  azimuth  =       cos  latitude 

An  assumed  set  of  notes  for  Nov.  10,  1921,  with 
the  calculations  indicated,  will  show  the  ease  with  which 
the  meridian  may  be  obtained. 

Observations  taken  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  (lat. 
39°  38'  N.),-Nov.  10.  1921: 


Declination  of  Polaris  (from  Epheni 
Polar  distance  (90  deg.  -declinati  — 


(sin  polar  dist .  \ 
sin  Az  =  I 
cos  latitude  ' 
Ratio  of  azimuth  to  polar  distance (1  °  26.57'; 
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The  average  horizontal  angles  are  plotted  as  abscissas 
and  the  corrected  altitudes  as  ordinates  on  cross-section 
paper,  the  scale  being  chosen  so  that  1  deg.  is  represented 
by  at  least  3  or  4  in.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  center  0 
of  the  arc  A  B  oi  a.  circle  having  a  radius  0  C,  ei^ual  to 
the  azimuth  at  elongation,  the  said  arc  passing  through 
the  plotted  points,  represents  the  position  of  the  pole. 

In  Fig.  1,  the  center  0  being  at  5°  00'  indicates  that, 
had  an  angle  of  only  5°  00'  been  turned  from  the  refer- 
ence line  to  the  right,  the  telescope  of  the  transit  would 


have  been  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian;  hence  the  bear- 
ing of  the  reference  line  is  N  5°  00'  \V  in  this  instance. 
The  position  of  the  pole  corresponds  to  an  altitude 
reading  of  51°  33'.  Dividing  this  by  1.30  gives 
39°  39'  for  the  altitude  of  the  pole  as  observed  through 
the  instrument. 


Refraction 
Altitude 


Corrections  to  Be  .\pplied  i 


I  <.>bRer\-ed  Altitudes 
Refraction 
2'       39" 


Applying  the  refraction  correction  for  this  altitude, 
about  1',  we  get  39°  38'  as  the  true  altitude  of  the  pole. 
Inasmuch  as  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is  the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation  the  latitude  39°  38'  is  found  to 
check  with  our  known  latitude. 

If  the  exact  latitude  was  not  known  when  the  azimuth 
at  elongation  was  computed  it  can  be  found  by  this 
method,  and  should  not  be  in  error  more  than  1  or  2  min. 
if  the  assumed  latitude  was  within  10  or  15  min.  of  the 
correct  amount. 

Stated  briefly  the  rule  is:  To  find  the  latitude  of  a 
place  of  observation,  divide  the  corrected  altitude  read- 
ing of  the  pole,  as  obtained  from  the  plot,  by  the  ratio 
originally  used  to  obtain  the  corrected  altitude;  sub- 
tract the  refraction  correction  for  proper  altitude,  as 
shown  in  the  above  table;  the  result  will  be  the  true 
latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 


Dr.  a.  R.  Powell,  physical  organic  chemist  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  is  continuing  his  work  on  sulphur  in  coal 
and  coke.  Large-scale  oven  tests,  supplementing  laboratory 
work  to  determine  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  the  sulphur 
in  coke  and  its  possible  commercial  application  to  coke  de- 
sulphurization,  have  been  completed.  These  tests  showed 
much  lower  desulphurization  than  the  laboratory  tests,  but 
enough  to  justify  further  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  re- 
sults of  the  work  on  sulphur  in  coal  and  coke  have  been 
brought  out  in  a  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Powell. 

To  AID  in  the  conservation  of  fuels,  I'esearch  into  their 
use  in  heating  and  ventilating  plants  is  being  conducted  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  under  a  co-operative  agreement  with  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers.  Work  on 
the  following  problems  is  new  in  progress  under  this  agree- 
ment: Standardization  of  the  measurement  of  dust 
particles  suspended  in  air;  study  of  combustion  in  domestic 
heating  boilers;  checking  results  obtained  in  the  application 
of  the  testing  code  covering  house-heating  boilers;  the  ef- 
fects on  health  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  motion  of  air 
in  buildings  and  plants. 

J.  D.  Davis,  chemist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  in- 
vestigated methods  of  sampling  and  analysis  of  foreign 
governments  as  applied  to  American  export  coals.  Mr 
Davis  and  Palmer  B.  Place,  junior  chemist,  are  determining 
t"  e  reaction  heat  of  coal  during  destructive  distillation. 
Representative  American  coals  of  all  ranks  are  being 
-■■tudied;  the  total  heat  of  reaction  and  the  temperatures  at 
which  heat  effects  are  manifest  are  being  determined.  Mr. 
Davis,  in  co-operation  with  the  carbonization  committee  of 
the  American  Gas  Association,  is  investigating  low-temper- 
ature carbonization  methods,  particularly  as  applied  to 
problems  of  the  gas  industry. 

Co-operative  aA.MPLiNG  of  coal  mines  has  been  done  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  the  samples  being  taken  by  the  State 
geologist  under  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines'  regulations  and 
analyzed  by  the  bureau's  chemists. 
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Steel  for  Strength,  Asphalt  for  Dryness,  Asbestos  for 
Life  Make  Light  and  Lasting  Coat  for  Roof  or  Walls 

Annealed  Steel  Freed  of  Impurities  Protected  Against  Gases  and 
Moisture  by  Asphalt,  Any  Defects  of  Which,  When  Traveled  On, 
Being   Corrected   by   a   Coat    ot    Asbestos    and    Waterproofing 


MANAGERS  and  superintendents  are  harassed  by 
continued  calls  on  their  time  to  supervise 
repairs  and  meet  emergencies,  so  that  too  often 
they  do  not  have  any  opportunity  to  give  their  attention 
to  the  weightier  matters  of  production  and  lowered  cost. 
If  the  preliminary  work  be  rightly  performed  the  plant 
cares  for  itself  and  the  only  variables  which  need  super- 
vision are  those  of  the  underground,  of  preparation  and 
of  personnel  management.  It  is  remarkable  how  many 
men  in  undertaking  construction  overlook  the  harvest 
of  misfortune,  labor,  anxiety  and  uncertainty  they  lay 
up  for  themselves  by  deliberately  choosing  perishable 
material. 

Always  Many  Reasons  for  Using  Makeshifts 

There  are  two  periods  in  operation  which  cover  almost 
all  the  years  of  experience:  Times  when  material  and 
labor  are  hard  to  obtain  and  production  is  so  pressing 
that  repairs  are  delayed  and  overlooked,  and  times  when 
Ihere  is  no  chance  to  operate  at  a  profit  and  when, 
though  materials  and  labor  are  plentiful,  expenditures 
for  upkeep  are  forbidden  or  must  be  kept  down  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  always  either  shining  or  raining  and, 
as  the  well-known  story  goes,  it  is  in  either  event  a 
poor  time  to  mend  the  roof.  If  the  roof  is  built  right 
or  the  superintendent  boldly  decides  that,  rain  or  .shine 
financially,  it  must  be  renewed  permanently,  a  grist  of 
troubles  which  may  later  overtax  the  management  may 
be  avoided. 

Certain  stable,  permanent,  fixed  supplies  and  equip- 
ment about  a  mine  undergo  but  little  change  during 
long  periods  of  years.  Unfortunately  many  coal  com- 
panies believe  that  they  cannot  afford  to  make  an  initial 
investment  in  these  materials  such  as  would  enable  them 
to  buy  a  product  the  cost  of  which  over  years  is  much 
less  than  that  of  a  cheaper  substitute.  In  the  long  run 
the  investment  in  the  cheaper  product  is  the  greater. 
Many  companies,  however,  do  not  hesitate  in  this  re- 
gard. Where  permanence  is  desired  they  buy  a  per- 
manent product,  even  though  the  initial  cost  be  large 
as  compared  with  one  possessing  less  lasting  qualities. 

Protective  Coating  Is  Itself  Protected 
The  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manu- 
factures a  protected  material  known  by  its  trade  name 
as  the  Robertson  process  metal,  which  in  its  various 
forms  is  used  widely  for  industrial-building  construc- 
tion. It  finds  application  in  place  of  sheet-metal  cover- 
ings, particularly  those  that  are  galvanized.  The  first 
cost  of  this  product  is  high — several  times  that  of  the 
ordinary  unprotected  material — but  its  life  is  much 
longer.  Its  installation  cost  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
all-metal  product  and  its  maintenance  expense  is  almost 
negligible.  A  building  when  once  completed  and  covered 
with  this  product  is  permanently  attractive,  substantial 
and  requires  no  outlay  foi'  upkeep. 

The  metal  base  of  this  product  is  an  annealed  steel 
sheet  the  surfaces  of  which  have  been  freed  from  im- 


purities, thus  insuring  a  perfect  bond  with  the  cover- 
ing material.  The  metal  is  protected  from  gas  and 
moisture  by  a  coating  of  asphalt,  which  in  turn  is  pro- 
tected from  abrasion  and  held  in  place  by  an  asbestos- 
felt  blanket.  This  covering  is  guarded  from  destruc- 
tive agents  by  a  tough  and  elastic  waterproof  coating 
that  will  not  crack  or  chip.  The  asbestos  is  drawn  over 
the  edges,  which  also  receive  the  protection  of  both  the 
asphalt  and  the  waterproofing  compound. 

This  building  material  is  made  in  a  number  of  stand- 
ard forms  and  sizes  suitable  for  almost  any  kind  of 
construction.  With  a  wide  assortment  to  choose  from, 
a  structure  may  be  erected  economically  and  at  the 
same  time  embody  permanence.  In  addition  to  roofing 
and  siding  sheets,  accessories  in  the  form  of  ridge  caps, 
flashings,  louvres,  ventilators  and  skylights  are  fur- 
nished. 

Molded  Into  Many  Suitable  Building  Shapes 

Roofing  and  siding  sheets  are  made  in  several  forms. 
Among  these  are  the  corrugated,  the  beaded  and  the 
mansard  sheet  for  roofing  and  siding,  while  a  clapboard 
sheet  is  furnished  for  siding  only.  A  flat  sheet  finds 
application  as  sheathing.  The  joints  in  this  case  may 
be  covered  with  wood  battens,  giving  a  panel  effect. 
Such  sheets  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  where  a  flat 
surface  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  in  partition  walls, 
fire  doors  and  the  like. 

For  roof  run-off,  gutters  and  downspouts  of  this  same 
material  serve  for  a  long  time  where  other  more 
expensive  material  would  fail.  Assembly  of  the  various 
types  and  sizes  of  sheets  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
suitable  fastenings,  made  specially  for  the  purpose. 

The  corrosive  action  of  acid-bearing  gases  on  metal 
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ASBESTOS- imOTECTBT)  MET.^L 
On  a  base  of  annealed  sheet  steel  is  placed  a  coating  o£  asphalt 
which  protects  the  metal  against  dampness.  But  the  asphalt  woulil 
be  scratched  or  scraped  off  in  use,  so  a  coat  of  asbestos  Sf  put 
on  it  which  has  the  necessary  enduring  qualities.  This  in  turn  is 
covered   by  an   elastic  waterproof  coating. 
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METHOD  OP  ATTACHING  GI^ASS  TO  ROOF 

Asbestos-protected  metal  is  used  for  the  moisture-catching 
troughs  and  for  the  clamp  by  which  the  glass  is  held  in  place. 

roofing,  such  as  that  covering  a  boiler  plant,  compels 
periodic  and  costly  replacements.  Robertson  process 
metal  with  its  impervious  covering  will  withstand  this 
corrosive  action  indefinitely.  In  addition  to  being  less 
expensive  than  clay  roofing  products,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  weighing  less  and  thus  a  lighter  roof  structure 
will  support  it.  Where  a  fireproof  material  is  needed 
this  metal  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

Pays  to  Avoid  the  Annual  Repair  Bill 

Coal  operations  with  a  reserve  large  enough  to 
guarantee  production  over  a  period  of  several  years 
should  be  provided  with  structures  upon  which  constant 
repairs  and  replacements  are  unnecessary.  Such  diffi- 
culties cause  needless  worry,  mean  additional  off-shift 
work  and  sometimes  halt  operations.  This  material  is 
well  adapted  to  the  covering  of  tipples  and  breakers. 
Many  of  the  large  coal  companies  have  used  it  for  this 
purpose  throughout  long  periods,  and  continue  its  use  in 
their  new  structures.  Conveyor  shelters  covered  with 
this  metal  give  long  service.  Coal  dust  when  accom- 
panied by  moisture  has  a  corrosive  action  on  galvanized 
iron  which  if  not  adequately  combated  or  counteracted 
necessitates  frequent  replacements. 

Buildings  adjacent  to  beehive  coke  ovens  must  be  able 
to  withstand  the  action  of  the  gases  given  off  in  the 
coking  process  or  their  life  will  be  short.  Protected 
metal  has  been  tested  by  chemical  manufacturers  in 
places  where  extremely  destructive  gases  are  encoun- 
tered and  has  proved  itself  highly  resistant  thereto. 

Coal  storage  buildings,  whose  great  expanse  of  walls 
and  roofs  make  their  maintenance  excessive  if  repairs 
are  periodically  needed,  may  be  co^'ered  with  this  mate- 


rial, after  which  all  appreciable  upkeep  cost  ceases  for 
a  long  time.  Beaded  sheets  are  giving  excellent  satis- 
faction for  shaft  houses.  In  blacksmith  shops  the  flat 
sheets  may  well  be  used  in  the  construction  of  flues.  In 
fact  each  individual  plant  frequently  discovers  uses  for 
this  material  adapted  to  its  own  specific  requirements. 
One  of  the  primary  requisites  of  a  supply  house  or 
shop  is  that  it  shall  possess  lasting  qualities.  To  obtain 
a  fair  degree  of  permanence  the  general  practice  in  the 
past  has  been  to  resort  to  a  heavy  wall  construction  of 
brick,  concrete  or  other  massive  material,  whereas  equal 
permanence  may  be  obtained  by  using  this  metal  over 
a  light  steel  frame.  The  lighting  problem  is  easily 
solved  by  employing  special  skylights  in  conjunction 
with  any  of  the  ordinary  types  of  windows  in  the  walls. 
After  the  foundation  has  been  laid  and  the  materials 
are  on  the  ground  such  a  building  can  be  completed 
before  the  side  walls  of  a  corresponding  brick  struc- 
ture could  be  erected.  The  cost  of  the  lighter  construc- 
tion will  be  appreciably  less  than  that  of  the  heavier. 
Furthermore,  when  an  alteration  in  a  shop  structure  is 
desirable,  as,  for  instance,  the  placing  of  a  window  or 
a  door  at  some  particular  point,  or  the  addition  of  an 
annex,  a  shop  covered  with  protected  metal  may  be 
easily  changed  to  suit  the  requirements  without  destroy- 
ing or  wasting  the  material  removed. 

Each  of  Three  Layers  Has  Its  Purposs 

The  three  layers  of  protecting  material  placed  over 
the  annealed  steel  add  much  to  the  desirability  of  the 
finished  product,  each  covering  being  used  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  The  claims  made  by  the  manufacturer 
for  this  building  material  include:  (1)  The  impervious 
coatings  protect  the  metal  from  rust,  corrosion  and 
general  deterioration  arising  from  exposure  to  the 
weather,  smoke  or  gases;  (2)  the  metal  is  not  affected 
by  severe  acid  or  alkali  fumes,  condensation,  galvanic 
action  or  by  any  metal-destroying  agent  to  the  attacks 
of  which  industrial  buildings  are  liable;  (3)  the  sheet, 
because  of  the  nature  of  its  protective  coverings,  pos- 
sesses marked  insulating  qualities;  (4)  the  outside 
coating,  composed  of  mineral  pigments,  imparts  a 
permanent  color  which  possesses  the  economic  advantage 
of  rendering  painting  and  other  decorative  work  entirely 
unnecessary;  (5)  the  sheets  are  light  in  weight,  strong 
and  easy  to  install;  (6)  they  present  an  attractive 
appearance  and  reduce  the  construction  costs  of  build- 
ings of  a  permanent  character. 


Commodore 
Tipple 

This  plant,  belong- 
ing to  the  Clear- 
field  Bituminous 
Coal  Corporation, 
of  Clearfield.  Pa.,  is 
covered  on  both 
sides  and  roof  with 
asbestos  -  protected 
metal. 
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Correct  Shape  for  Bits  of  Coal  Cutters 

By  C.  B.  Officer*^ 

Chicago,   111. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the 
successful  and  economical  operation  of  chain  coal- 
cutting  machinery  is  the  proper  shaping  of  the  cutter 
bits  used  in  the  machine,  for  they  are  the  parts  which 
come  into  contact  with  the  coal.  It  naturally  follows 
that  anything  that  can  be  done  to  increase  the  actual 
cutting  ability  of  these  bits  will  increase  production  and 
reduce    the  cost  of  operation. 

In  discussing  the  shape  of  bit  that  should  be  used, 
the  same  terminology  will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
various  sections  of  a  cutter  bit  that  Mr.  Taylor  adopted 
in  his  various  i-eports  on  the  results  obtained  by  tools 
of  various  shapes  in  metal  cutting.  Many  of  the  axioms 
which  IVIr.  Taylor  developed  for  metal-cutting  tools  are 
equally  applicable  to  chain-machine  cutter  bits.  Care- 
ful consideration  given  to  the  work  required  of  machine 
tools  in  cutting  metal  and  to  the  work  imposed  on  chain- 
machine  bits  in  cutting  coal  will  soon  convince  anyone 
that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  them. 

In  the  illustration  are  shown  both  pick-point  and 
chisel-cutter  bits.  The  various  angles  as  indicated  on 
the  drawings  are  marked  A,  B,  and  C.  Angle  A  is 
known  as  the  clearance  angle,  angle  B  as  the  back-slope 
angle,  and  angle  C  as  the  side-slope  angle.  Each  of 
these  angles  has  an  entirely  different  and  separate  func- 
tion. Unless  the  cutter  bits  are  made  with  the  pi-oper 
angle  in  each  one  of  these  three  places,  the  proper  cut- 
ting results  cannot  be  obtained. 

Twice  the  Angle  Given  Metal-Cutting  Tool 

The  function  of  a  proper  clearance  angle  is  to  prevent 
the  back,  or  heel,  of  the  bit  from  rubbing  against  the 
coal  face,  for  when  this  happens,  more  power  is  required 
to  drag  the  bit  and  greater  effort  is  required  to  hold 
the  cutter  bits  up  against  the  coal.  Both  of  these  fac- 
tors mean  an  increase  in  the  power  required  to  make  a 
cut.  From  experience  in  the  field  it  has  been  found  that 
the  cleai-ance  angle  of  the  chain-machine  cutter  bits 
must  be  about  double  that  given  a  metal-cutting  tool. 

This  larger  angle  is  needed  on  a  chain-machine  bi* 
because  it  is  pulled  along  the  face  of  the  coal,  the  coal 
being  cut  as  the  metal  in  a  planer,  whereas  with  a  lathe 
tool  the  metal  that  is  being  cut  is  rotated  and  its  cir- 
cular path  gives  more  clearance  between  the  hack  of 
the  tool  and  the  piece  being  cut. 

Moi'eover,  with  a  chain-machine  bit,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  imposed  upon  it,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
continue  running  the  bit  after  it  has  become  slightly 
dull,  whereas  on  a  metal-cutting  machine  it  is  possible 
to  replace  the  cutting  tool  as  soon  as  it  becomes  slightly 
worn.  If  the  chain-machine  bit  is  used  after  it  is 
slightly  worn  the  bit  will  drag  on  the  coal  unless  more 
clearance  angle  is  given  it  than  is  provided  the  metal- 
cutting  bit.  From  actual  tests  it  has  been  found  that 
both  pick-point  and  chisel  bits  give  best  results  when  a 
clearance  angle  of  about  30  deg.  is  provided. 

Because  of  the  structural  difference  between  coal  and 
metal,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  back-slope  angle  on  the 
bit  made  greater  than  the  same  angle  on  metal-cutting 
tools  if  the  chain-machine  bit  is  to  have  a  cutting  action. 
If  this  angle  is  made  flat,  the  cutter  bits  will  not  get  in 
back  of  the  coal,  and  produce  a  cutting  action.    A  blunt- 


nosed  tool  crushes  rather  than  tears,  or  cuts,  the  coal. 
Less  power  is  required,  of  course,  to  cut  than  to  crush 
the  coal.  If  too  sharp  an  angle  be  given  to  this  back 
slope,  it  gives  too  weak  a  section  across  the  nose  or  point 
of  the  tool,  and  the  tool  will  not  have  sufficient  strength 
to  do  the  work.  In  order,  then,  to  determine  the  proper 
back-slope  angle,  two  factors  have  to  be  considered: 
the  digging-in  or  cutting  effect  as  balanced  against  the 
weakening  effect  on  the  bit  arising  from  too  great  a 
back-slope  angle.  In  balancing  these  two  factors  so  as 
to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  bit  it  has  been  found 
from  many  tests  that  an  angle  of  approximately  30  deg. 
will  give  the  most  satisfactory  service. 

Side-Sloped  so  as  to  Avoid  Wedging 

The  side-slope  angle  still  remains  for  consideration. 
The  correct  adjustment  of  this  angle  is  evident  when  it 
is  considered  that  each  bit  in  the  cutter  chain,  every 
time  it  is  pulled  along  the  face  of  the  work,  makes  a 
new  cut  in  the  coal  varying  in  depth  from  i  to  I  in.,  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  machine  and  kind  of  coal  cut. 
Unless  clearance  be  given  along  the  side  of  the  bit  on 
its  cutting  portion,  the  sides  of  the  bit  will  drag  in  the 
cut  made  and  will  produce  a  wedging  rather  than  a 
cutting  action.  More  power  would  have  to  be  applied 
to  the  machine  to  drag  the  chain  through  the  coal,  and 
also  more  power  applied  to  the  mechanism  for  holding 
the  cutter  bar  up  against  its  work.  This  side  clearance 
is  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  factors  in  the  shaping  of 
proper  bits,  and  where  hand  or  power  forging  is  used, 
unless  considerably  more  time  than  usual  is  taken  to 
sharpen  each  bit,  this  side  clearance  cannot  be  obtained. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  side  clearance  and  the 
great  difference  between  the  cutting  ability  and  the 
power  required  between  bits  of  proper  and  improper 
side  clearance,  greater  attention  should  be  given  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  in  the  resharpening  process  to  give  the 
proper  side  clearance  to  all  bits.  The  proper  angle  is 
7  deg.  for  chisel  bits  and  16  deg.  for  pick-point  bits. 
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PICK  AND  CHISEL-POl.NT  BITS  FOR  COAL,  CfTTKRS 
The  clearance  angle.  A,  should  be  so  large  that  the  bit  will  not 
ilrag  along  the  coal,  whicli  does  not  retreat  from  the  bit  as  dues  a 
piece  of  metal  in  a  lathe.  The  back-slope  angle,  B.  must  be  so 
large  that  the  coal  is  cut  and  not  crushed.  The  angles  .1  and  B 
must  not  be  so  large  that  the  cross  sections  ah  and  cd  are  insuf- 
ticient  to  meet  the  strain.  The  side-clearance  angle.  C,  must  be 
large  enough  to  prevent  wedging  and  small  enough  not  to  weaken 
tlie  tool. 

Tests  made  with  machines  having  bits  such  as  are 
generally  found  around  coal  mines  and  the  same 
machines  having  bits  which  had  been  formed  on  the  new 
Sullivan  sharpening  machinet  showed  that  about  25  per 
cent  more  electric  power  was  consumed  when  machines 
supplied  with  the  former  were  used  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  places  was  cut.  There  also  was  a  reduction  of 
about  50  per  cent  in  the  force  required  to  hold  the 
machine  or  cutter  bar  up  against  its  work.  In  the  tests 
it  was  determined  that  a  set  of  bits  properly  shaped 
with  the  Sullivan  cutter-bit  sharpener  would  cut  a  much 
greater  number  of  square  feet  before  having  to  be  re- 
newed than  would  a  set  of  the  bits  such  as  is  found  at 
many  mines. 


•Mining  engineer. 


tDescribcd  in  CoAi.  Ace,  Dec.   1,  1'.<'2 
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Ajiother  Non-Gaseous  Mine  Explodes, 
Killing  Two  Men  on  the  Surface 

By  George  Edwards 

Pikeville,  Ky. 

AT  ABOUT  12.30  p.m.  on  Oct.  17,  1921,  the  mine  of 
.  the  Bailey-Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.,  on  Pond  Creek  on 
the  Kentucky  side  of  Tug  River  near  Williamson, 
W.  Va.,  was  the  scene  of  an  explosion  somewhat  out  of 
the  ordinarj'.  This  is  a  new  operation  developing  the 
Fond  Creek  bed  of  coal,  which  has  never  been  classified 
as  gassy.  Neither  was  dust  from  this  coal  ever  consid- 
ered as  being  particularly  inflammable.  The  main  entry 
of  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  had  been  driven 
only  263  ft.  The  first  right  entry  had  just  been  turned. 
The  coal  at  this  point  is  less  than  4  ft.  thick  and  the 
roof  is  of  unusual  strength.  In  this  operation  all  coal 
was  shot  off  the  solid,  the  intention  being  to  install 
electrical  undercutters  later. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  natural  drainage  the  working 
faces  were  quite  dry.     The  practices  followed  at  this 

mine  were  about 
the  same  as  those 
used  in  any  mine 
where  solid  shoot- 
ing is  the  rule. 
Heavy  charges  of 
black  powder  were 
tamped  with  slack, 
and  comparatively 
large  quantities  of 
this  explosive  were 
stored  near  the 
operation.  The  ooal 
was  shot  and  the 
smoke  expelled, 
however,  during 
the  noon  hour  and 
again  in  the  eve- 
ning when  all  men 
were  out  of  the 
mine.  On  the  day 
and  hour  pre- 
viously mentioned 
several  holes  had 
been  fired  when  a 
blow-out  shot  oc- 
curred. This  ap- 
parently ignited 
some  of  the  smoke 
o  r  inflammable 
gases  resulting 
from  previous 
shots,  which  in 
turn  set  off  a  quan- 
tity of  powder  stored  in  the  mine,  flame  from  which 
evidently  found  much  coal  dust  in  suspension,  with  the 
fan  furnishing  about  8,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute. 
Conditions  were  thus  favorable  to  the  heavy  explosion 
that  followed.  The  fact  that  all  men  were  out  of  the 
mine  accounts  for  only  two  being  killed  and  one  seri- 
ously injured.  These  unfortunates  happened  to  be  near 
the  opening  and  in  the  direct  path  of  the  explosion. 

Although  set  in  concrete,  the  fan  was  crumpled  into 
a  mass  of  junk  and  throvra  across  a  ravine.  The 
10  X  12-in.  timbers  that  had  formed  the  roof  supports 
of  both  the  mine  openings  were  blown  out  and  scattered 


BIG  TIMBER  BLOWN  CLEAR 
OVER  HIGH  HILL 

This  10  X  13  in.  X  12  ft.  timber  hur- 
tled through  tlie  air  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral hunded  feet.  The  drift  timbers  of 
both  openings  were  scattered  over  the 
hillside. 


RAVINE  AFTER   THE   EXPLOSION 

Fan  is  to  be  seen  in  centfr  of  illustration  and  timber  litters 
the  wholg  foreground.  Not  for  nothing  is  the  entrance  to  the 
|U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  experimental  mine  made  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

over  the  opposite  hillside.  One  was  hurled  completely 
over  the  opposite  hill  and  finally  came  to  rest  several 
hundred  feet  from  its  original  position. 

Some  important  lessons  may  be  learned  from  this  oc- 
currence, and  these  should  be  absorbed  by  miners  and 
operators  everywhere.  Those  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  property  were  no  more  careless  or  less 
familiar  with  safe  mining  practice  than  other  well-in- 
formed operators  in  the  same  field.  The  fact  remains 
that  shooting  off  the  solid  is  dangerous  anywhere.  Acci- 
dents may  be  expected  just  as  long  as  practices  in- 
herently perilous  are  adopted. 

Rotary  Dump  for  Railroad  Cars  for  Use  in 
Industrial  Plants  and  Storage  Yards 

HIGH  wages  and  labor  scarcity  have  been  respon- 
sible for  such  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  unloading 
bulk  material  from  open-top  cars  that  the  time  appeared 
ripe  for  the  introduction  of  a  dumping  device  of  mod- 
erate cost  and  small  power  requirements.  Accordingly 
the  Robins-Scherzer  dump,  adapted  to  small  plants 
where  moderate  quantities  of  material  are  handled  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  power  is  available,  has  been 
developed  and  placed  on  the  market. 

This  machine  is  built  in  two  sizes;  the  smaller  will 
discharge  cars  up  to  90  tons  and  the  larger  up  to  120 
tons  capacity  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  per  hour. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  machine  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  shows  the  device 
in  the  act  of  dumping  a  load  of  coal  into  a  track  hopper. 
The  90-ton  machine  will  accommodate  cars  from  8  ft. 
to  10  ft.  4  in.  in  width  and  from  6  ft.  to  11  ft.  2  in.  in 
height  above  the  rail. 

When  empty  the  dumper  is  so  balanced  that  its  center 
of  gravity  coincides  with  its  center  of  rotation.  In 
dumping,  the  framework,  which  is  50  ft.  long  and  sup- 
ports a  section  of  track  above  a  hopper,  is  rotated 
through  an  angle  of  150  deg.  The  framework  barrel 
is  supported  by  a  circular  belt  at  either  end  resting 
upon  wheels  carried  on  equalizing  castings  mounted 
on  steel  supports  placed  upon  the  foundation. 

The  dump  is  driven  by  a  40-hp.  motor  through  a  gear 
quadrant  attached  to  the  center  or  middle  belt.  A  lock 
is  provided,  of  course,  to  hold  the  framework  in  proper 
position  when  cars  are  either  entering  or  leaving  it, 
this  device  being  interlocked  with  the  motor  control 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  all  operations  shall  be 
performed  in  proper  sequence. 

When  the  car  lies  on  its  side  within  the  dump  it  is 
supported  upon  two  platforms  each  6  x  12  ft.  in  area 
which  are  moved  into  position  against  the  side  of  the 
car  by  two  7i-hp.  motors  operated  from  one  controller. 
The  holders  gripping  the  top  of  the  car  consist  of  two 
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Revolving 
Dump 

Such  dumps  nre  not 
useful  solely  for 
piers.  T  h  e  y  are 
being  adopted  at 
many  industrial 
plants,  for  there  is 
no  easier  way  of 
unloading  a  railroad 
car.  The  large  size 
will  dump  120-ton 
cars  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  to  thirty 
per  hour.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether 
this  method  of 
dumping  could  not 
be  used  with  stock 
piles,  the  coal  thus 
dumped  being 
transferred  by  belt 
to  any  place  de- 
sired. 


hooks  upon  each  side.  These  are  brought  down  by 
power  through  equalizing  gearing  so  that  they  all  come 
to  place  with  the  same  pressure.  These  hooks  are 
actuated  by  a  12-hp.  motor. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  machine  as  compared 
with  other  devices  of  a  similar  nature  are  low  cost, 
gentle  handling  of  rolling  stock  and  small  power  con- 
sumption. It  has  been  developed  and  is  being  marketed 
by  the  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Advice  as  to  the  Lubrication  of  the  Ball 
Bearings  of  Mine-Locomotive  Motors 

By  E.  Ash  worth  ■ 

PROPER  lubrication  is  an  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  and  life  of  ball  bearings.  To  keep 
such  bearings  in  condition  they  must  be  protected 
against  dirt  and  grit,  must  be  afforded  the  proper 
quantity  and  quality  of  grease  or  oil,  and  must  be 
cleaned,  with  their  housings  also,  at  regular  periods. 

Provision  for  admitting  the  lubricant  to  the  ball 
bearings  usually  is  in  the  form  of  a  hole  tapped  in  the 
bearing  cap  or  a  pipe  extending  from  the  bearing  cap  to 
the  top  of  the  motor.  When  mining  motors  leave  the 
manufacturer,  suitable  plugs  or  caps  are  provided  to 
keep  out  sand  and  dirt.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  caps 
or  plugs  are  missing  after  the  motors  have  been  in 
service  a  short  time.  There  are  several  reasons  for  then- 
being  in  that  condition.  They  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  Too  frequent  oiling,  no  conception  of  the 
damage  resulting  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 

Manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  issue  specifications 
setting  forth  the  kind  of  lubricant  needed  for  a  satis- 
factory operation  of  their  bearings  under  various  con- 
ditions of  service.  It  is  probable  that  many  operators 
do  not  have  these  specifications.  As,  moreover,  the 
specifications  have  reference  to  bearings  employed  m 
many  ways,  it  is  possible  that  operators  who  have  them 
are  not  sure  which  is  suited  to  their  particular  need. 

•Motor  engineering  d.ipartment,  Westlnghouse  Electric  A  Man- 
ufartiirlnp  r,,. 


The  following  specifications  of  grease  and  oil,  therefore, 
are  recommended  by  the  writer  as  suitable  for  mining 
locomotive-motor  ball  bearings: 


Ma> 


0. 10  per  cent 
0. 10  pir  cent 
0  1 0  prr  cent 
0.03  per  cent 


Grease 
Free  Acid  (calculated  as  oleicacid) . . 
Free  Alkali  (calculated  as  sodium  hydroxiilci 
Free* Lime  (calculated  as  calcium  oxidei ... 

Sulphur 

Resin uuiie 

.Salt none 

Neutral  Saponifiable  Oil .      I.O0per.;ent 

Abrasive  particles  (sand,  etc.) ■  .  .  •  none 

Melting  point  about 180  deg.    . 

Grease  should  have  no  tendency  to  become  sticky.     It  should  not  contain 
graphite  or  fillers  of  any  kind. 

Heavy  Ball-Bearing  Oil 

Free  \cid 0 ,  1 0  per  rent 

Free  Alkali 0.  10  per  cent 

Sulphur 0. 03  per  cent 

Ash face 

Resin none 

Salt none 

Heat  Test  ( 1 5  min.  at  flash  point)  darkening,  but  no  sediment  .  slight 

Lubricant  should  be  pure  mineral  oil  anil  have  no  tendency 
to  gum   or  beeoiin-  sticky. 


Mil 


im  deg.  F. 
300 


Flash  point  (Cleveland  Open  Cup) 

Fire  Test ■  ;;-" 

Viscosity  (Saybolt)  from  300  to  500  sees  ai '00 

Though  both  grease  and  oil  have  given  satisfactory 
service  in  mining-motor  ball  bearings  it  is  my  opinion 
that  grease  is  preferable,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  oil  in 
the  bearing.  If  oil  is  used  the  bearing  should  be  filled 
about  up  to  the  center  of  the  lowest  ball.  If  grease  is 
used  the  housing  should  be  from  one-half  to  three-quar- 
ters filled.  When  oil  is  used  the  oiling  periods  should 
be  about  two  to  three  weeks  apart.  When  using  grease 
the  bearings  should  be  oiled  every  four  to  _six  weeks. 

In  applying  the  lubricant  care  should  be  taken  to  wipe 
loose  dirt  and  sand  from  around  the  oil  openings.  The 
lubricant  should  be  stored  in  closed  cans  and  it  is  prefer- 
able to  use  a  closed  tank  type  grease  or  oil  gun  for 
applying  the  lubricant  to  the  bearing.  If  a  tank-type 
grease  or  oil  gun  is  used,  the  hose  can  be  arranged  with 
a  threaded  coupling  to  fit  the  oil  pipe  or  hole,  thus  pro- 
viding quick  and  sure  application. 

The  bearings  and  housings  should  be  cleaned  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  Every  six  months  is  recommended.  The 
bearings  and  housings  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  kerosene  to  remove  the  old  lubricant  and  then  with 
a  good  light  bodied  oil  to  remove  all  keroBene  remaining 
in  the  bearing. 
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Who  Is  Responsible  for  Industrial  Waste? 

By  R.  Dawson  Hall* 

AFTER  a  rapid  survey  lasting  from  Feb.  7  to  June  3  the 
.Committee  on  Elimination  of  the  Wastes  in  Industry 
of  the  American  Engineering  Societies  has  produced  a  re- 
markable and  valuable  report  entitled  "Waste  in  Industry," 
which  has  been  published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

So  mammoth  an  undertaking  could  not  but  result  in  some 
dissatisfaction.  Complaint  may  be  made  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  investigation;  more  might  be  said  as  to  the  premises 
on  which  it  is  based,  and  some  complaint  made  on  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  be  made  truly  an  engineering  production 
in  that  it  often  is  a  study  of  imponderables  whereas  the 
study  of  the  engineer  is  supposed  to  be  regarding  things 
which  can  be  accurately  weighed  and  measured.  Others 
again  will  say  it  should  not  have  been  attempted,  especially 
by  engineers.  But  say  what  may  be  said,  it  is  a  much  fairer 
statement  than  could  have  been  expected  had  it  been  left 
to  those  not  tramed   to   weigh   matters  without  bias. 

Seeing  that  engineers  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
management  of  industry  it  is  remarkable  that  this  387- 
page  report  puts  the  main  burden  for  waste  on  their  own 
mishandling  of  industry.  We  cannot  conceive  any  other 
body  of  men  who  would  prepare  such  an  indictment  of 
themselves  and  of  their  employers,  with  whom  they  have 
always  had  the  most  pleasing  of  relations.  The  engineer, 
it  would  seem,  cannot  be  regarded  henceforth  as  an  upright 
man,  but  as  one  who  leans  backward.  There  are  only 
three  faults  in  industry,  "mine,  thine  and  the  public's." 
Wiat  faults  are  neither  provable  to  be  thine  nor  the  pub- 
lic's are  zealously  accepted  for  management.  "Manage- 
ment," say  these  morbid  self-analysts,  "is  the  art  and 
science  of  preparing,  organizing  and  directing  human  ef- 
fort applied  to  control  the  forces  and  to  utilize  the  mate- 
rials of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  man." 

Is  Labor  Clay  in  Hands  of  a  Potter? 

So  written  the  rest  of  the  world  is  irresponsible  clay  in 
the  potter's  hands.  No  wonder  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
responsibility  is  traced  to  management.  The  clay  can  surely 
do  no  wrong.  With  such  a  definition,  the  management  is 
clearly  responsible  for  100  per  cent  of  the  lack  of  produc- 
tion. It  has  failed  if  it  cannot  control  the  forces  of  man- 
power and  those  of  nature,  those  rated  as  human  as  well  as 
those  designated  as  divine.  However,  the  report  lays  only 
50  per  cent  against  management,  25  per  cent  against  labor 
and  25  per  cent  against  the  public. 

These  last  figures  look  grossly  unscientific.  In  the  de- 
tailed report  the  figures  are  to  two  places  of  decimals;  one 
wonders  that  they  were  not  carried  out  as  far  as  is  pi  by 
the  mathematicians.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  men's  clothing 
industry  has  an  inefficiency  of  48.33  per  cent  traceable  (as- 
sayable  is  the  specious  expression)  to  bad  management, 
10.50  per  cent  ascribable  to  labor  and  4.95  per  cent  charge- 
able to  "outside  contracts"  (the  public,  trade  relationships 
and  other  factors).  The  total  in  inefficiency  is  63.78  per 
cent. 

In  estimating  the  faults  of  management  it  would  seem 
that  all  faults  of  judgment  and  all  wilful  wastes  are 
charged  up.  In  considering  faults  of  labor,  premeditated 
faults  are  alone  considered.  The  will  to  do  wrong  is  the 
only  charge  which  is  assessed  against  labor,  whereas  man- 
agement is  assessed  with  all  its  shortcomings  The  ignor- 
ant workman  is  excused  for  his  ignorance,  however  foolish; 
the  misguided  manager  or  the  manager  believed  to  be  mis- 
guided is  rated  as  a  grievous  offender  because  he  is  not 
100  per  cent  shrewd  in  managing  affairs  in  the  interest  not 
of  himself  but  of  the  public. 

Still  there  remains  a  value  in  this  book,  especially  for 
the  employe)-.  If  he  would  go  to  the  confessional  well 
prepared  and  duly  humbled,  here  is  the  book  for  his  intro- 
spectional  fault  finding.  It  is  clearly  his  book.  He  should 
read  it.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  an  "auricular  confession." 
The  public  and  labor  may  read  it  and  from  it  may  deduce, 
and  has  already  deduced,  that  the  manager  is  the  worst  of 
sinners,  for  has  he  not  so  declared  himself? 

•Editor.  Coal  ige. 


He  has  in  the  definition  of  management  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  possession  of  all  the  duties  of  right  intellectual 
judgment  as  concerning  the  conduct  of  business  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  two  partners  in  his  industry — in  his 
case  labor  and  the  public.  So,  having  elected  to  be  the 
brains  of  industry,  he  is  held  for  his  brains  as  well  as 
his  morals,  and  he  shows  up  twice  as  lacking  as  either 
one  of  his  two  partners. 

The  plumber  or  his  union  is  to  blame  if  he,  being 
idle,  will  not  avoid  idleness  by  engaging  in  some  other 
work.  The  miner  is  to  blame  if  he  stays  at  a  slow-working 
plant  or  neglects  the  opening  afforded  by  agriculture.  The 
stenographer  is  to  blame  if  when  he  starts  work  he  does 
not  contrive  by  industry  to  acquire  his  art  immediately — 
we  say  "immediately"  because  the  employer  is  not  allowed 
any  time  for  learning  the  art  of  managing  in  the  particular 
line  he  may  be  newly  attempting.  The  report  in  taking  the 
other  view  is  unfair.  All  workmen  are  to  blame  if  they 
do  not  fit  themselves  and  accept  work  in  kindred  lines  when 
it  is  offered. 

"In  the  best  years,"  says  the  report,  "even  the  phenomenal 
years  of  1917  and  1918,  at  the  climax  of  war-time  industrial 
activities,  when  plants  were  working  to  capacity  and  when 
unemployment  reached  its  lowest  point  in  twenty  years, 
there  was  a  margin  of  unemployment  amounting  to  more 
than  a  million  men.  This  margin  is  fairly  permanent; 
seemingly  one  or  more  men  out  of  every  forty  are  always 
out  of  work." 

There  was  no  report  from  the  coal  industry.  Men's  cloth- 
ing, building,  printing,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  metal 
trades  and  textile  manufacturing  are  the  only  industries 
considered. 

However,  we  who  have  impatiently  listened  to  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  was  president  of  the  Engineering  Societies 
when  this  activity  was  started,  and  heard  him  declare  that 
the  bituminous-coal  industry  functions  worse  than  any 
other,  I  fear  will  be  evil-minded  enough  to  rejoice  when  we 
read  in  the  report  thus  secured  that  the  clothing  worker  is 
idle  about  31  per  cent  of  the  year,  the  shoemaker  about  35 
per  cent  and  the  building-trade  workman  about  37  per  cent, 
whereas  the  bituminous-coal  miners  were  idle  only  93  days 
in  a  possible  306  days,  or  30  per  cent.  Even  in  1919 — a 
banner  year — the  brick,  chemical  and  glass  industries  were 
idle  15,   16  and   13  per  cent  of  full  time,  respectively. 

Samples  of  Willful  Inefficiency  of  L.*bor 

The  committee  in  making  its  report  faced  an  almost 
hopeless  task  and  it  is  feared  will  satisfy  few.  With 
mine  workers  leaving  the  mine  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
with  bricklayers  laying  350  to  400  brick  per  day  where  they 
formerly  laid  1,500,  there  are  signs  that  the  committee  has 
been  too  favorable  to  labor.  In  the  instance  of  the  brick- 
layer there  is  an  inefficiency  of  77  per  cent  to  add  to  that 
already  existing  when  1,500  bricks  were  laid,  and  to  be 
further  added  to  by  considering  the  greater  help  furnished 
the  bricklayer  now  than  formerly.  To  this  should  be  added 
loss  owing  to  jurisdictional  strikes.  Doubtless  a  deduction 
should  be  made  for  the  shorter  time  now  worked. 

Yet  the  responsibility  in  the  building  industry  assayed 
against  labor  in  this  report  is  only  11.30!  This  shows  how 
unreliable  are  the  calculations  that  the  book  contains.  It 
is,  however,  wonderfully  illuminating  and  intensely  inter- 
esting as  to  conditions  in  the  industries,  and  it  fails  only  in 
its  attempt  to  evaluate  numerically  the  causes  of  waste. 
The  matter  is  boiled  down  to  its  essence  and  yet  there  is 
no  attempt  to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  style.  The  book 
consequently  is  free  from  the  two  opposing  faults  which  too 
often  destroy  the  value  of  such  publications — prolixity  and 
excessive  condensation. 


Statistics  compiled  by  the  Engineering  Agency,  a  tech- 
nical employment  bureau  operating  all  over  the  United 
States  for  nearly  thirty  years  past,  show  that  the  number 
of  inquiries  for  technical  help  in  manufacturing,  construc- 
tion, industrial  and  commercial  work  steadily  decreased 
from  February,  1920,  to  June,  1921,  and  since  the  low  month 
of  June  have  shown  an  increase.  In  other  words  the  aver- 
age minimum  was  reached  in  June  and  a  slow  but  com- 
paratively steady  increase  has  been  in  evidence  since  then. 


Eiited  by      ItK 
James  T.  Beard^     ^1 
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Success  in  Mining  Coal  Depends  on  the  Right 
Choice  of  Equipment 


Change  from  Pick  to  Machine  Mining  Requires  Improved  Equipment 
— Careful  Study  of  Conditions  Needful  to  Insure  Success — Type  of 
Coal- Cutting  Machines  Important  Factor  in  Loading   Clean   Coal 


REFERRING  to  the  letter  of  Willani 
.  Crooks,  Clinton,  Ala.,  Coal  Age, 
Nov.  17,  p.  806,  what  seems  to  me 
of  the  most  importance  is  that  portion 
where  he  compares  machine  mining 
with  solid  shooting.  I  am  inclined  to 
favor  his  opinion  regarding  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  these  two  methods. 

Studying  closely  the  varying  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  many  different 
mines,  all  working  the  same  seam  of 
coal,  perhaps  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  apart  and  located  on  the  same 
line  of  railroad,  we  find  that  some  of 
these  mines  were  opened  and  worked 
for  a  time  as  pick  mines.  Then,  after 
a  few  years  they  were  converted  into 
machine  mines  at  a  considerable  outlay. 

Improved  Equipment  Required 
From  the  start  of  machine  mining, 
the  mine  which  had  always  been  noted 
for  steady  work  will  generally  be 
found  to  drop  into  the  in-egular  class. 
Why?  Because  the  old-style  tipple  ar- 
rangement was  inadequate  and  could 
not  compete  with  our  great  modern 
tipples,  equipped  with  picking  tables, 
loading  booms  and  other  means  of 
screening  and  selecting  the  coal. 

When  the  newly  mined  machine  coal 
arrives  at  the  dump  it  goes  over  the 
screens,  coal,  slate  and  binders  to- 
gether, and  is  loaded  and  shipped. 
Ai-riving  at  its  destination,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  great  squeal  is  sent 
back  to  the  mine  "for  shipping  such 
stuff.  The  result  is  orders  are  can- 
celed and  the  contract  broken,  because 
it  called  for  coal  and  not  dirt. 

Stitdy  Conditions  to  Determine 
Best  Type  of  Machine 

Without  a  question  there  is  a  cause 
for  this  condition  and  some  one  in 
authority  is  much  at  fault.  The  offi- 
cials in  charge  failed  to  study  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  seam  they 
were  operating  and,  in  addition,  they 
failed  to  study  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  handling  and  pre- 
paring for  market  the  output  where  the 
coal  is  undercut  by  machines. 

In  that  twenty-  or  thirty-mile  stretch, 
previously  mentioned,  the  same  seam 
may  have  changed,  from  a  very  clean 
coal  free  from  sulphur  and  binders,  to 
a  seam  containing  both  of  these  im- 
pui-ities.      In    that    case,    if    machine 


mining  is  introduced  it  is  essential  to 
study  carefully  the  difference  between 
a  chain  machine  and  one  of  the  puncher 
type  of  coal  cutters. 

As  previously  stated,  a  mine  may 
be  able  to  run  practically  full  time, 
under  pick  mining,  and,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  machine  mining,  the 
results  may  prove  very  unsatisfactory. 
Selecting  a  suitable  machine  requires  a 
person  who  has  not  only  had  the  neces- 
sary experience  with  machines,  but 
understands  the  conditions  and  is  fully 
aware  that  shipping  clean  coal  will 
multiply  orders  and  keep  the  mine 
running  full  time. 

The  term  "solid  shooting"  has  no 
application  to  many  of  our  mines.  A 
more  common  term  is  "pick-mined 
coal,"  which  has  reference  to  where  the 
coal  is  properly  mined,  or  is  undercut 
about  as  deep  as  the  height  of  the 
seam.  Where  good  judgment  is  used 
in  placing  the  shot  and  gaging  the 
amount  of  powder  required  to  do  the 
work  and  not  unduly  break  the  coal 
the  miner  has  a  better  chance  to  clean 
his  coal  while  loading  it. 

-Advantage  of  Coal  Puncher 

Next  to  the  hand  pick  comes  the 
puncher  machine,  which  has  one  par- 
ticular advantage  over  the  chain  under- 
cutting machine,  in  that  it  can  be 
easily  made  to  shear  the  coal  in  the 
center  of  a  room  or  place,  or  on  either 
side,  whichever  appears  most  suitable 
for  obtaining  clean  coal. 

The  shooting  of  the  coal,  in  many  of 
our  mines,  is  the  one  thing  that  lessens 
the  production  of  lump  coal.  The  prac- 
tice of  shooting  off  the  solid  both  in 
rooms  and  headings  tends  to  smash 
the  coal,  breaking  it  up  and  mixing 
it  with  the  sulphur  and  binders,  which 
would  otherwise  be  picked  out  by  the 
miner  and  thrown  back  into  the  gob 
when    loading   his   cars. 

In  considering  the  facts  that  are 
essential  to  successful  machine  mining, 
I  would  decide  to  underpunch  and  shear 
the  coal,  which  calls  for  a  machine  of 
the  puncher  type  in  preference  to  under- 
cutting chain  machines,  in  the  mining 
of  bituminous  coal. 

Shooting  off  the  solid,  either  in  room 
or  pillar  work,  in  mines  where  the  coal 
is   impregnated   with    binders    and    sul- 


phur, is  not  conducive  to  obtaining  clean 
coal.  Then  to  produce  clean  coal  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  suitable  sys- 
tem. In  pick  mining,  the  coal  must  be 
undercut  before  shooting  and  lai-ger 
coal  is  produced.  The  miner  has  fin- 
ished the  hardest  part  of  his  work 
when  the  undercutting  is  done.  He 
then  has  more  time  to  clean  the  coal 
while   loading. 

In  parts  of  Europe,  the  seams  are 
much  mixed  with  binders  and,  in  oi-der 
to  avoid  dirt  being  loaded  with  the 
coal,  the  management  generally  adopts 
this  method  of  mining  where  the  coal 
is  undercut  before  it  is  blasted.  Solid 
shooting,  indeed,  is  simply  ignored  in 
such  seams  and  undercutting  is  made 
obligatory. 
Strict  Regulations  Bring  Results 

The  regulations  in  mining  there  are 
so  strict  that  the  finding  in  one  miner's 
full-shift  output  of  a  quart  of  slate  or 
bone  would  call  for  investigation  by 
the  management.  If  persisted  in,  the 
act  would  show  carelessness  on  the 
miner's  part  and  be  the  means  of  fur- 
ther official  inquiry,  and  cause  much 
trouble  for  the  unfortunate  miner  who 
loads  too  much  dirt  in  his  coal.  The 
result  is  that  each  miner  takes  extra 
care  to  send  out  clean  coal. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  if  most  of  our 
pick-mined  coal  was  strictly  under- 
cut before  the  shooting  is  done  the  more 
lump  coal  would  be  produced  and  less 
dirt  loaded;  because  the  chances  dor 
cleaning  the  coal  are  much  greater  fhan 
in  solid  shooting,  where  the  coal  is 
badly  pulverized.  Every  miner  sTiould 
know  he  will  generally  get  steady  work 
by  producing  clean  coal,  which  should 
make  him  more  careful  in  loading. 

Cans,  Pa.  R-  W.  Lightburn. 


How  Would  You  Work 
This  Coal  Bed? 

Horizontal  tnnvel  vUl  intercept  coal 
bed  240  ft.  from  outcrop — From  thv, 
a  rise  and  airway  will  be  driven. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the 
discussion  of  the  best  method  -for 
mining  vertical  beds  of  coal.  I  enclose 
a  plan  recently  submitted  to  me  for 
the  development  of  a  bed  of  coal  that 
I  am  holding  under  lease.  The  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  different  from  those 
heretofore  discussed,  as  I  have,  good 
walls  and  the  coal  can  be  reached  from 
the  side  of  the  hill  by  a  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  tunnel. 

In  reality,  the  problem  of  working  a 
bed  of  this  kind,  however,  always  is  the 
same.  It  consists  in  obtaining  econom- 
ical production,  bringing  the  »nine  to 
maximum  capacity  aa  soon  as  liossibte, 
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obtaining  good  ventilation,  the  least  portant  points  were  omitted  that  might 
possible  degradation  of  the  product  and  well  have  been  mentioned.  Allow  me  to 
maximum  recoverv  with  minimum  risk    refer  to  a  few  of  these  points   gained 


to  the  men  employed. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing sketch,  it  is  proposed  to  drive  a 
horizontal  tunnel  or  haulage  road  into 
the  hillside  to  intercept  the  coal  bed 
240  ft.  from  the  outcrop.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  tunnel  will  be  200  ft. 
long.  Thereupon  an  airway  is  to  be 
driven  downward  from  the  outcrop  to 


from  my  own  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say,  one 
should  avoid  the  use  of  canvas  or  brat- 
tice cloth  whenever  a  permanent  line  of 
brattice  is  to  be  built.  Cloth  should  be 
used  only  for  temporary  purposes,  as 
when  a  body  of  gas  that  has  accumu- 
lated at  the  face  of  a  heading  or  room 
is  to  be  removed  for  safe  operation. 
Where  there  is  a 
high  and  a  low 
side,  ray  practice 
is  to  carry  the 
brattice  on  the 
high  side  of  the 
opening.  As  far 
as  practicable,  I 
prefer  to  give  the 
intake  side  as  large 
a  sectional  area  as 
possible,  making  it 
equal  to  the  return 
side  whenever  this 
will  not  obstruct 
\^J.  1     the  roadway. 

j" i         In     the     accom- 
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thus  made  to  overlap  the  second  so  as 
to  form  a  joint  lapping  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  air  is  moving. 

I  have  found  that  this  plan  of  lapping 
the  cloth  is  very  effective  in  preventing 
the  leakage  of  air  through  the  joints. 
The  plan  may  be  a  little  more  trouble 
than  the  usual  method  but  it  pays  in  the 
end. 

It  hardly  seems  necessai-y  to  men- 
tion here,  a  point  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  in  previous  issues  of 
Coal  Age,  that  the  work  of  hanging  the 
canvas  to  the  posts  must  be  performed 
on  the  intake  side,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  No  practical  miner  would  at- 
tempt to  hang  canvas,  working  on  the 
return  side  of  the  brattice,  where  he 
would  be  exposed  to  the  gas. 

Linton,  Ind.  W.  H.  LUXTON. 
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AND  VERTICAL  PROJECTION  OF  SEAM 


meet  the  end  of  the  horizontal  tunnel. 
This  airway  will  be  driven  in  the  coal 
and  made  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  double  skip  for  lowering  coal  to  the 
haulage  road  within  the  horizontal 
tunnel  or  drift.  Headings  will  be 
turned  off  the  airway  at  regular  inter- 
vals on  either  side.  The  upper  head- 
ings are  kept  in  advance  of  those  lower 
down.  Side  airways  also  will  be  driven 
up  through  the  pillars  as  the  headings 
advance.  Coal  will  be  loaded  into  cars 
in  each  heading  and  lowered  to  the 
haulage  road  by  gravity. 

To  reduce  breakage  or  degradation 
to  a  minimum  the  coal  will  be  loaded 
directly  into  cars,  but  when  desired 
it  can  be  sent  down  the  air  chutes  and 
spouted  into  ears  in  the  heading  below. 

As  outlined  this  plan  is  said  to  ren- 
der unnecessary  the  expense  of  mechan- 
ical ventilation,  pumps  or  other  drain- 
age apparatus,  large  hoisting  engines 
and  the  power  required  to  operate  such 
equipment.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
opinion  of  experienced  miners  as  to  the 
practicability  of  this  plan  of  develop- 
ment and  operation. 

Detroit,  Mich.  C.  C.  Clayberg. 


panying  figure,  I 
have  shown  two 
cases.  In  the  up- 
per half  of  the  fig- 
ure, the  air  enters 
the  room  through 
,1  breakthrough  on  the  high  side  and 
returns  on  the  low  side,  after  sweeping 
the  face  of  the  breast. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  figure,  the 
air  is  shown  as  entering  on  the  low  side 
of  the  room  and  returning  behind  the 


Erecting  Brattice  in  Rooms 

Practical  points  regnrdiny  the  erection 
of  brattice  in  rooms  and  headings — 
Carry  brattice  np  on  high  side  of 
opening — Reduce  area  at  inbye  end 
of  brattice — Lap  joints  of  canvas  in 
direction  air  is  traveling. 

SOME  time  ago  an  inquiry  appeared 
in  Coat  Age  (Oct.  13,  p.  587)  where 
a  bratticeman  asked  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  right  way  of  erecting 
brattice  in  a  room  or  heading. 

In  replying  to  this  inquiry,  the  usual 
directions  were  given  for  building  a 
brattice;  but,  to  my  mind,  several  im- 


SHOWING    BRATTICE    ERECTED    ON 
HIGH    SIDE 

brattice  on  the  high  side.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  in  each  case,  the  line  of 
brattice  is  built  on  the  high  side. 

Another  important  point,  which  I 
have  found  very  effective  in  removing 
gas  from  the  face  of  a  breast,  is  to 
deflect  the  ends  of  the  brattice  toward 
the  rib,  so  as  to  reduce  the  sectional 
area  at  that  point  and  give  the  air  cur- 
rent a  greater  velocity  passing  the  face. 
This  is  shown  clearly  in  the  figure. 

Practice  has  taught  me  the  impor- 
tance of  one  other  point  that  is  com- 
monly overlooked  by  bratticemen.  When 
hanging  canvas,  the  end  of  the  cloth 
is  commonly  tacked  or  nailed  to  the 
last  post  and  the  next  piece  tacked  over 
this  when  the  brattice  is  extended. 

Instead  of  lapping  the  cloth  in  this 
manner,  however,  a  better  plan  is  to 
first  loosen  the  end  of  the  cloth  from 
the  post,  when  about  to  extend  the 
brattice,  and  nail  the  end  of  the  second 
strip  under  the  first.    The  first  piece  is 


Dangerous  Practices  in  Blasting 

Puncher  may  be  used  for  underaitting 
ivhere  chain  undercutter  is  unsuc- 
cessful —  Don't  mix  two  grades  of 
explosives — Inadvisable  to  shoot  off 
the  solid. 

THE  dangers  from  shooting  off  the 
solid  are  grave,  because  of  the 
danger  of  a  blown-out  shot.  Powder 
has  not  the  same  strength  as  dynamite, 
and  if  a  shot  is  placed  too  far  on  the 
solid  it  will  blow  out. 

When  coal  is  too  hard  to  mine  by 
hand,  with  a  pick,  this  process  being 
little  used  today,  or  where  a  chain 
undercutter  is  not  successful,  a  puncher 
may  be  used  to  undercut  and  shear  the 
working  face,  and  more  lump  thus  pro- 
duced. Mixing  two  grades  of  powder 
or  powder  and  dynamite  should  not  be 
tolerated  because  one  is  "quicker"  and 
will  explode  before  the  other. 

In  small  mines  shooting  off  the  solid 
is  the  method  usually  followed  because 
cf  the  cost  of  undercutting.  If  gas  is 
present  it  should  be  swept  away  by  a 
strong  air  current  and  dust  avoided  by 
spraying  the  face  of  the  room  with 
water.  By  these  means  the  danger  of 
mine  explosions  could  be  avoided,  but 
great  care  is  required. 

My  advice  would  be:  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances shoot  off  the  solid. 

Rawdon,  Quebec.     C.  McM-^vniman. 


Co-operation  Comes  Through 
Leadership 

Lack  of  progressive  management  in  the 
coal  industry  —  The  average  mine 
foreman  —  Relation  of  foreman  to 
superintendent — Bone  of  contention 
in.  examination  and  certification  — 
The  successful  boss  a  leader  of  men. 

MOVING  along  without  friction  is 
a  problem  for  everyone  to  over- 
come. The  position  of  mine  foreman 
offers  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Boss- 
ing a  coal  mine  is  not  a  special  condi- 
tion requiring  more  skill  than  other 
classes  of  work. 

Occupations  of  every  kind  are  found 
to  present  their  o^vn  peculiar  problems. 
In  every  calling  there  are  obstacles  to 
overcome  and  the  successful  worker  is 
the  man  who  realizes  this  fact  and  has 
learned  to  control  each  situation  as  it 
arises. 
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It  has  been  intimated,  by  those  who 
pretend  to  know,  that  the  coal  industry- 
lacks  progressive  management  and,  in 
this  respect,  is  trailing  behind  other 
callings  and  occupations.  The  reason 
given  for  this  assertion  is  that  there 
exists  a  scarcity  of  men  of  large  calibre 
holding  official  positions  in  coal  mining. 

Men  who  have  given  these  matters 
more  careful  study,  however,  fail  to 
reach  the  same  conclusion.  The  larger 
coal  operations  today  are  managed  by 
men  of  clear  vision  who  are  broad 
minded  and  fitted  in  every  way  to  cope 
with  the  peculiar  problems  that  con- 
front the  management  of  coal  mines. 

In  the  order  of  their  importance,  the 
men  in  charge  of  a  successful  coal 
operation  are  the  following:  Manager^ 
mine  superintendent,  foreman,  assist- 
ant foreman,  fireboss,  master  mechanic 
and  store  manager.  All  of  these  are 
linked  in  the  chain  of  operation  and  if 
any  one  link  is  not  functioning  properly 
the  chain  is  weak.  There  is  discord  and 
lack  of  co-operation. 

Wrong  Estim.4te  of  Mine  Foremen 

Reading  some  of  the  letters  tha*:  have 
appeared  in  Coal  Age,  one  might  infer 
that  the  average  mine  boss  of  today 
does  not  possess  a  trained  mind.  He 
is  described  as  a  "plodder,"  void  of  per- 
sonal efficiency,  often  easily  discouraged 
and  inclined  to  be  irritable  and  with- 
out tact. 

If  just  one-half  of  this  was  true,  it 
would  be  time  that  something  should 
be  done  to  create  a  different  class  of 
men  for  the  position  of  mine  foreman — 
a  position  involving  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  mining  coal  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis. 

Other  industries  have  learned  thac 
the  successful  boss  is  a  leader  of  men, 
standing  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
ordinary  workman,  mentally.  Such  men 
never  have  trouble  in  gaining  and  hold- 
ing the  respect  of  the  men  in  their 
charge.  A  characteristic  of  such  a  man 
is  the  favorable  consideration  he  gives 
to  all   who   come   to   him. 

Mention  has  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  relation  of  the  mine  fore- 
man to  his  superintendent.  Better  re- 
sults might  be  obtained,  in  some  in- 
stances, no  doubt,  if  each  of  these  men 
was  made  absolutely  responsible  for 
his  own  department  of  the  work;  but 
there  is  a  grave  question  as  to  how 
such  an  arrangement  would  operate 
practically. 

What  Is  Lacking  in  the  Present 
System  of  Management 

The  system  of  making  the  mine 
superintendent  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire operation,  under  and  above  ground, 
has  proved  a  success  in  most  cases. 
Where  the  system  has  not  been  able  to 
operate  smoothly  under  this  plan,  it  is 
clear  some  one  has  much  to  leai'n  rela- 
tive to  co-operation  and  management. 

The  real  bone  of  contention,  in  mo.^t 
cases,  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
mine  superintendent  is  not  required  by 
law  to  take  the  examination,  or  hold 
a  certificate  of  competency,  as  the  fore- 
man under  him  and  subject  to  his  orders 


is  obliged  to  do,  by  law.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt  the  examination  and 
certification  of  mine  superintendents 
would  be  a  step  forward. 

However,  without  going  further  into 
this  phase  of  the  matter,  let  me  say 
that  there  would  be  far  less  misunder- 
standing between  the  mine  superin- 
tendent and  his  foreman  if  the  former 
possessed  the  practical  training  and 
knowledge  that  would  enable  him  to 
visit  the  mine  workings,  at  least  once 
a  week,  and  give  intelligent  orders  and 
direction  regarding  the  work. 

Weekly  visits  of  the  superintendent, 
passing  through  the  entire  mine,  will 
do  more  to  stimulate  a  better  working 
spirit  among  the  men  and  bring  about  a 
better  understanding   between    himself 


and  the  foreman,  concerning  matters  of 
common  interest,  than  any  number  of 
official  meetings  in  the  office,  to  which 
the  mine  foreman  is  regularly  sum- 
moned and  required  to  explain  items  of 
the  cost-sheet  that  the  superintendent 
should  understand  from  his  own  obser- 
vation and  practical  knowledge. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  what  the 
coal-mining  industry  needs,  today,  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  officials  and  men  in  every 
branch  of  the  work.  The  successful 
boss,  whether  mine  superintendent  or 
foreman,  is  himself  a  leader  of  men.  It 
is  that  characteristic  that  draws  other 
men  toward  him  and  commands  their 
respect  and  obedience. 

Pikeville,  Ky.        George  Edwards. 


Smokestack  Settled  Out  of  Plumb 

Assuming  Stack  a  Rigid  Unit,  Distance  Out  of  Plumb  Is  Propor- 
tional to  Settlement  at  Base — Danger  Due  to  Wind  Pressure  and  Lack 
of  Stability  of  Construction — Reference  to  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa 


CAREFUL  measurements  taken  at 
the  base  of  a  brick  stack  have 
shown  a  settlement  of  one  inch,  on  one 
side  of  the  base,  which  rests  on  a  solid 
masonry  foundation.  The  stack  is  165 
ft.  high  and  measures  25  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, at  the  base,  and  6  ft.  in  diameter, 
at  the  top.  The  question  has  been 
asked,  how  much  is  the  top  of  this  stack 
out  of  plumb.  Super" ntendent. 

Briceville,  Tenn. 


The  question  of  ascertaining  how  far 
the  top  of  this  stack  is  out  of  plumb  is 
solved  by  a  simple  proportion  if  the 
entire  stack  is  considered  as  a  rigid 
unit.  For  example,  the  settlement  on 
one  side  of  the  base  being  one  inch 
shows  a  movement  of  one  inch  in  25 
ft.  Then,  the  movement  at  the  top  of 
the  stack  will  be  as  many  inches  as  the 
height  of  the  stack  is  times  greater  than 
the  base;  or  165  -h  25  =  6.6  in. 

Just  here,  it  might  be  well  to  ask  the 
further  question:  Is  this  stack  in  danger 
of  falling?  Also,  what  further  settle- 
ment must  take  place  before  the  situa- 
tion becomes  dangerous  ? 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered 
in  a  general  way,  as  the  elements  enter- 
ing into  the  problem  are  largely  in- 
determinate and  no  data  are  given  that 
would  enable  a  fair  calculation  of  the 
height  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
stack  above   its   base. 

The  fact  that  a  settlement  of  one 
inch  has  already  taken  place,  at  the 
base  of  this  high  stack,  raises  a  grave 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stratum on  which  the  foundation  rests. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  such  that  no 
further  settlement  need  be  anticipated. 


Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  if  the 
stack  has  been  properly  designed  and 
rests  on  a  substantial  stone  foundation, 
the  thickness  of  the  brick  wall  decreas- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  height  above 
the  ground,  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
alarmed  by  reason  of  the  present  set- 
tlement. This  should  be  carefully 
watched,  however,  to  ascertain  that  it 
goes  no  further. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  three 
conditions,    which    are    assumed    on    a 


U-is 


purely  theoretical  basis,  as  a  means  of 
discussion  only.  On  the  left  of  the 
figure  the  stack  is  shown  erect,  while 
on  the  right  it  is  tilted  sufficiently  to 
make  one  side  vertical. 

Again,  between  these  two  positions 
just  mentioned,  the  stack  is  shown 
tilted  so  that  its  weight,  acting  through 
an  assumed  center  of  gravity,  passes 
through  the  edge  of  the  base.  In  this 
case,  the  center  of  gravity  was  calcu- 
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lated  for  a  uniform  thickness  of  wall, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  stack, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  a 
properly  designed  stack,  where  the 
center  of  gravity  would  fall  much  lower 
than  that  shown  in  the  figure. 

Neglecting  wind  pressure  and  assum- 
ing that  the  structural  strength  of  the 
material  is  sufficient  to  prevent  rup- 
ture, theoretically  the  stack  would  stand 
as  long  as  the  vertical  line  through 
its  center  of  gravity  falls  within  the 
area  of  the  base. 

It  is  compliance  with  this  law  of 
physics  just  stated  that  has  enabled 
what  is  probably  the  most  famous  out- 
of-plumb  sti-ucture  in  the  world — the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa— to  survive  the 
centuries  since  its  erection.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  bond  in  brick 
masonry  and  the  bricks  themselves  are 
mechanically  weak,  and  wind  pressure 
also  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity. 

Taking    these    facts    into    considera- 


tion, it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
danger  point  has  reached  its  extreme 
limit  when  one  side  of  the  stack  is 
vertical,  as  any  further  movement  in 
that  direction  would  give  rise  to  a  slid- 
ing tendency  in  the  bonding  of  the 
material.  This  condition  is  reached 
when  the  out-of-plumb  distance  of  the 
top  equals  half  the  difference  of  the 
top  and  bottom  diameters;  or,  in  this 
case,  M25  —  6)  =  9i.  ft.,  correspond- 
ing to  a  settlement  at  the  base  of  12 
(dh  X  25)   -;-  165  =  17.27  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this 
stack  would  probably  become  decidedly 
unsafe  long  before  any  settlement  of 
this  magnitude  had  taken  place.  How 
far  the  settlement  at  the  .base  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  before  this  stack 
should  be  considered  dangerous  is  a 
question  of  judgment.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  a  settlement  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  in  this  case,  would  be  an  ex- 
treme limit  of  safety. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 


Question — //  water  weighs  62.5  lb. 
per  cu.ft.,  and  steam,  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  has  1,640  tiTnes  the  I'olume  of 
water  from  which  it  was  generated, 
what  weight  of  steam,  would  be  used, 
per  hour,  by  a  pair  of  engines,  30- in. 
cylinders  and  5-ft.  stroke,  making  30 
r.p.m.  and  discharging  steam  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure? 

Answer — In  general  steam  practice, 
the  terminal  pressure  in  the  cylinder, 
at  the  moment  of  release  when  the  ex- 
haust value  opens,  is  considerably  above 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  for  non-con- 
densing engines,  which  is  a  common 
type  of  hoisting  engines  installed  at 
mines.  For  this  reason,  the  only  as- 
sumption that  will  make  possible  an 
intelligent  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  expands 
down  to  atmospheric  pressure  at  the 
moment  of  release.  Even  on  this  as- 
sumption, the  calculation  would  be 
practically  worthless  since  no  allowance 
is  made  for  condensation  and  clear- 
ances, which  always  form  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  steam  consumed. 

However,  ignoring  these  two  factors, 
condensation  and  clearances,  and  as- 
suming there  are  four  compressions  in 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder  previous  to 
cutoff,  if  the  engine  cuts  off  at  I  stroke, 
the  steam  will  have  expanded  down  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  at  the  moment 
of  release,  very  nearly.  Under  this 
assumption,  the  cylinder  displacement, 
in  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  per  hour, 
will  give  approximately  the  volume  of 
steam  consumed  in  that  time,  measured 


at  atmospheric  pressure;  and  if  this  is 
1,640  times  the  volume  of  the  water 
from  which  it  is  generated,  the  weight 
of  steam  will  be  given  by  dividing  the 
cylinder  displacement,  in  cubic  feet,  by 
1,640  and  multiplying  the  result  by  62.5. 

In  the  present  case,  the  area  of  each 
30-in.  cylinder  is  0.7854  x  30'  =  706.86 
sq.in.  The  piston  displacement,  per 
stroke,  for  the  two  cylinders,  is  then 
2  X  5  X  706.86  -4-  144  =  49.09,  say 
50  cu.ft.  An  engine  running  at  30 
r.p.m.  makes  60  strokes  per  min.,  which 
gives  for  the  total  piston  displacement, 
per  hour,  50  x  60  X  60  =  180,000 
cu.ft.  On  the  assumed  basis,  the  weight 
of  steam  consumed  per  hour  is,  then, 
180,000  -^  1,640  X  62.5  =  say  6,860  lb. 

Question — Hoiv  ivould  yon  open  and 
close  the  valves  to  start  and  stop  an 
engine,  as  quickly  or  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible?    Give  reasons. 

Answer- — Steam  is  compressible,  and 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  arrest  of  the 
flow  of  steam  is  not  like  that  when  a 
flow  of  water  is  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  closing  of  a  valve.  The  sudden 
opening  or  closing  of  the  steam  valve 
or  throttle  will  produce  no  other  effect 
than  a  possible  derangement  of  the 
rope  connections  on  the  cage  or  the 
position  of  the  rope  on  the  sheave  or 
drum,  provided  the  momentum  of  the 
cage  is  such  as  to  produce  a  slack  rope 
when  the  winding  drum  is  arrested  too 
suddenly  by  shutting  off  the  steam  and 
applying  the  brake.  It  is  important, 
however,  in  hoisting,  to  start  the  en- 
gine slowly,  so  as  to  overcome  the  in- 
ertia   of   the    cage    gradually    and    not 


produce  an  undue  strain  on  the  rope 
connections  and  other  parts  of  the 
winding  gear. 

Question — //  a  circular  shaft,  28  ft. 
in  diameter  and  200  /(.  deep,  is  half- 
full  of  water,  tvhat  hm-sepoiver  will  be 
required  to  pump  it  dry  in  10  days, 
working  24  hr.  per  day? 

Answer — The  cubic  contents  of  this 
shaft,  for  half  its  depth,  is  100  (0.7854 
X  28')  -=  61,575  cu.ft.  Taking  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  as  62.5 
lb.,  the  weight  of  water  in  this  shaft 
when  it  is  half -full  is  61,575  X  62.5  — 
3,848,437  lb.  The  average  height  that 
the  water  must  be  lifted  being  150  ft., 
the  effective  work  performed  per  min- 
ute is 


3,848,437  x  150 
10  X  24  X  60' 


=  40,087  ft.-lb. 


The  required  horsepower,  ignoring 
friction,  is  therefore  40,087  -^  33,000 
=   1.21  hp. 

Question — What  is  meant  by  a 
ivindy  shot  and  what  is  its  cause? 

Answer — The  general  meaning  of 
the  expression  "windy  shot"  is  a  shot 
in  which  the  force  of  the  explosion  is, 
in  part,  expended  on  the  air,  producing 
a  heavy  concussion  of  the  mine  air. 

This  effect  may  result  from  any  one 
of  several  causes.  For  example,  an 
excessive  charge  of  powder;  the  seam- 
ing out  of  the  shot  in  a  soft  stratum  of 
coal;  ineffective  stemming  or  tamping 
of  the  shot;  or  the  blowing  out  of  the 
shot  through  crevices  in  the  coal  may 
produce  a  windy  shot.  A  similar  ef- 
fect is  produced,  at  times,  when  dif- 
ferent grades  of  powder  are  used  in 
making  up  the  charge,  the  finer  powder 
exploding  first  and  blowing  the  coarser 
powder  into  the  air  where  it  is  burned. 
A  windy  shot  may  result,  also,  from 
the  use  of  coal  dust  or  slack  in  tamp- 
ing the  charge. 

Question — What  are  the  dangers  in- 
cident to  windy  shots? 

Answer — A  strong  concussion  of  the 
air,  caused  by  a  windy  shot,  will  raise 
a  cloud  of  dust,  which  may  be  ignited 
by  the  flame  of  the  shot-  and  produce 
a  local  dust  explosion.  Whenever  gas 
or  dust  is  present  where  a  windy  shot 
occurs  the  flame  of  the  shot  will  travel 
a  considerable  distance  down  the  room 
and  may  extend   out  on   the   entry. 

Question — When  two  kinds  of  pow- 
der are  used  in.  the  same  hole,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  result? 

Answer — The  finer  powder  ignites 
more  quickly  and  its  explosion  will  blow 
the  coarser  powder  from  the  hole,  with 
the  result  that  the  latter  is  exploded 
on  the  air,  producing  a  heavy  concus- 
sion of  the  air  and  raising  a  cloud  of 
dust,  which  is  at  once  ignited  and  adds 
to  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

Question — Could  a  safe  shot  that 
did  its  work  immediately  succeeding  a 
windy  shot,  produce  a  disastrous  ex- 
plosion? 

Answer— Yes.  The  dust  cloud  and 
gas  produced  by  the  windy  shot  will 
generally  be  ignited  by  the  flame  of  the 
succeeding  shot,  which  would  otherwise 
be  safe,  and  a  more  or  less  local  ex- 
plosion of  dust  and  gas  result- 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


Copper  Mines  Will  Resume 

Many  copper  mines  are  to  resume 
operations  this  month,  among  them 
Anaconda,  Butte  &  Superior,  North 
Butte,  Davis  Daly  and  Tuolumne,  ac- 
cording to  reports  current  in  Boston. 
Kennecott  produced  4,914,000  pounds 
of  copper  in  November,  compared 
with  4,277,000  pounds  in  October  and 
11,146,000  pounds  in  November  a 
year  ago. 


CONDITIONS  in  the  United  States  today  indicate  that  the  year 
1922  as  a  whole  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  business  than  the 
year  just  ended,  according  to  January  Commerce  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  "Our  fore- 
cast," the  publication  continues,  "is  that  profits  will  depend  more  on 
ecomony  of  operation  than  on  expansion  of  volume.  With  the  money 
favorable  factors  now  operating,  business  men  should  not  fear  to 
make  plans  for  the  new  year,  but  they  should  plan  with  care  and  con- 
servatism, and  with  constant  effort  toward  reduction  of  costs. 

"Financial  improvement  continues.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
reduction  of  excess  stocks  of  manufactured  goods.  Accumulations  of 
raw  materials  have  been  reduced.  The  rate  of  production  in  the  major 
industries  have  shown  little  change  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
year.  Losses  in  some  lines  have  been  offset  by  gains  in  others,  the 
net  result  being  that  the  gains  over  the  low  level  of  the  earlier  months 
of  1921  have  been  held. 

"Retail  trade  during  the  last  three  months  has  been  better  than  was 
justified  by  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions,  even  though  it  has 
been  disappointing  to  those  who  as  yet  have  failed  to  recognize  that 
the  public  has  little  inclination  for  maintaining,  under  present  con- 
ditions, the  various  profits  between  original  production  and  sale  to 
the  consumer. 

"In  most  wholesale  lines  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  are  normally 
dull,  with  the  approach  of  inventory  period.  Quietness  is  more  marked 
than  usual  this  year  because  of  doubts  as  to  the  volume  of  spring 
trade.  Reduced  purchasing  power  forces  those  classes  of  consumers 
which  represent  the  bulk  of  demand — farmers,  wage  earners  and  sal- 
aried people — to  direct  their  buying  into  the  low  and  medium-priced 
lines  of  goods,  and  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
purchases. 

"International  trade  is  slowly  returning  to  old  channels.  Through- 
out the  world  there  is  a  determination  to  work  and  to  save.  Above  all, 
producers  and  consumers  of  every  country  must  set  themselves  against 
the  waste  of  and  the  preparation  for  war.  The  economic  stnicture  of 
the  world  can  no  longer  bear  the  burden  involved.  Peace  is  the  only 
foundation  on  which  man  can  build,  and  fortunately  the  progress  of 
discussions  at  Washington  is  bringing  definite  assurances  of  con- 
structive results." 


Orders  for  25,000  Cars  Pending 

Chicago  reports,  according  to  the 
Iron  Age,  give  encouragment  as  to 
car  orders.  About  2.5,000  freight 
cars  are  expected  to  be  placed  in 
that  district  early  in  the  year, 
whereas  for  the  whole  country  1921 
yielded  only  20,000.  The  Burlington 
probably  will  close  for  7,300  cars 
soon  and  the  Illinois  Central  ^yilI 
take  early  action  on  2,200.  The  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  besides  buying  2.5 
locomotives,  has  placed  2,000  to 
2,500  cars  with  the  Fairfield  (Ala.) 
plant.  For  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
4,000  cars  are  under  negotiation.   The 


Ford  Plant   Reopens 

The  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.'s  High- 
land Park  plant,  which  closed  Dec. 
22  for  inventory,  reopened  Monday, 
Jan.  9.  "We  will  keep  40,000  men  on 
the  payroll,"  Edsel  B.  Ford,  president 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  said.  "Only 
32,000  men  will  be  working  at  any 
one  time.  However,  we  will  continue 
to  rotate  our  men  so  that  employ- 
ment will  be  given  the  greatest  num- 
ber." Business  conditions  will  im- 
prove slowly  but  steadily  during 
1922,  he  expects. 


Union  Pacific  has  increased  its  re- 
cent inquiry  for  1,.500  freight  cars  to 
5,.500.  Rail  buying  is  not  on  the  scale 
of  a  year  ago.  Upward  of  400,000 
tons  are  under  contract  for  1922  and 
the  Pennsylvania  oi'der  is  an  early 
prospect. 


Locomotive  Shops  Re-employ  400 

Four  hundred  men,  employees  of 
the  West  Springfield  (Mass.)  loco- 
motive shops  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
R.R.,  resumed  work  Friday,  Jan.  6, 
when  the  shops  reopened  after  two 
weeks'  shutdown.  The  layoff  was 
due  to  business   conditions. 


Nail  Plant  to  Blow  in  Furnace 

The  Kelly  Nail  &  Iron  Co.  reports 
that  its  Sarah  furnace  at  Ironton, 
Ohio,  will  blow  in  early  in  January. 


Paper  Mill  Increases  Force 

The  Northern  Paper  Mill  of  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  is  not  only  back  to  normal 
but  is  employing  fifty  additional  men 
and  making  plant  extensions  to  care 
for  a  banner  year  in  1922.  All  its 
machines  are  operating  night  and  day 
to  create  a  reserve  stock.  Judson 
G.  Rosebush,  the  manager,  told  his 
sales  force  in  conference  that  liqui- 
dation, easier  money,  better  exchange 
rates,  and  the  disarmament  confer- 
ence insured  an  early  end  of  depres- 
sion. The  sawmill  of  the  Diamond 
Lumber  Co.  at  Green  Bay,  closed 
since  July,  reopened  on  Jan.  3,  due 
according  to  J.  T.  Phillips,  the  mana- 
ger, to  prospects  for  a  building  boom. 


Idle  Freight  Cars  Increase 
Idle  freight  cars  on  Dec.  23  num- 
bered 552,373,  an  increase  of  21,036 
compared  with  Dec.  15,  it  was  shown 
in  a  report  issued  by  the  Car  Service 
Division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association.  Of  the  total,  404,214 
were  surplus  freight  cars,  an  increase 
of  32,993  over  the  total  on  Dec.  15. 
The  report  showed  that  surplus 
coal  cars  numbered  197,232,  an  in- 
crease of  10,724. 


To  Erect  .$500,000  Steel  Plant 
The  Great  Southern  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  qualified  with  the  State 
of  Alabama  for  the  erection  of  a 
$.500,000  plant  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  prod- 
ucts The  company,  which  is  a  Dela- 
ware corporation,  is  capitalized  at 
$15,000,000  and  owns  10,000  acres 
of  coal  and  ore  lands  in  Etowah  and 
adjoining  Alabama  counties. 
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Further  Pre-eminence  of  Coal  as  Fuel  Seen  with 
Exhaustion  of  Mexican  Oil  Wells  Near 

Several  Major  Pools  Ruined  by  Salt  Water — Yield  of  Others 
Curtailed — Producing  Wells  Subjected  to  Excessive  Exploitation 
to  Maintain  Output — Large  Companies  Take  to  Colombia  Field 

BY  H.  S.  Law 

(Written  for  Coal  Age) 


WITH  several  of  the  major  oil  pools  of  Mexico  prac- 
tically ruined  by  salt  water  and  the  production  of 
other  areas  becoming  increasingly  smaller  due  to 
the  same  cause,  the  coal  industry  of  America,  and  in  fact 
the  coal  trade  throughout  the  world,  can  look  forward  to 
the  coming  year  as  promising  interesting  developments. 

The  Mexican  fields,  which  in  recent  years  played  a  most 
important  part  in  keeping  the  fuel  oil  market  of  the  woi'ld 
supplied,  if  not  oversupplied,  with  cheap  liquid  fuel  are 
now  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  One  by  one  fields  noted 
for  their  wonderful  productivity  have  collapsed  with  noth- 
ing in  sight  to  take  their  places. 

Those  who  are  closely  watching  the  Mexican  oil  situa- 
tion and  studying  the  probable  effect  of  salt  water  en- 
croachments from  the  viewpoint  of  the  coal  industry  believe 
ihat  not  before  well  along  in  the  year  will  the  cumulative 
effect  of  what  has  taken  place  and  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  Mexican  oil  fields  become  actually  felt  in  America  and 
elsewhere. 

If  the  exhausted  valuable  oil-producing  properties  were 
confined  alone  to  the  Panuco-Topilo  (heavy-oil)  fields  of 
Mexico  the  situation  would  not  be  so  serious  from  the  view- 
point of  those  companies  operating  in  that  country,  but 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  remarkably  prolific  pools  consti- 
tuting what  is  generally  known  as  the  "South  Fields" 
(light-oil  district)  have  already  been  ruined  and  that  others 
are  going  that  way  creates  a  situation  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  decidedly  favorable  for  those  engaged  in  produc- 
ing and  marketing  coal. 

The  failure  of  some  of  the  gi-eat  pools  in  the  "South 
Fields"  is  exceedingly  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  producing  sectors  or  pools  in  that  territory  have  in 
the  past  produced  more  than  600,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  or 
75  per  cent  of  Mexico's  output. 

While  about  80  per  cent  of  Mexico's  light  crude  finds  its 
way  into  the  fuel  oil  market,  the  remaining  20  per  cent 
represents  its  yield  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  lubricants. 
The  heavy  oil  of  the  Panuco  fields  is  used  almost  entirely 
as  fuel  oil.     It  has  not  been  much  of  a  factor,  however. 

Entire  Production  Now  Limited  to  Few  Fields 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mexico  is  still  producing 
a  large  amount  of  oil  its  real  weakness  lies  in  the  well- 
known  fact  that  practically  all  its  production,  notably  in 
the  "South  Fields,"  is  now  being  taken  from  two  or  three 
pools,  whereas  a  year  ago  almost  three  times  as  many 
pools  were  producing  clean  oil  in  large  quantities. 

Excessive  exploitation  of  these  much  overworked  pro- 
ducing zones  to  keep  up  production  is  subjecting  them  to  a 
test  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  oil  fields  of  that  coun- 
try. Competitive  drilling  and  mad  haste  to  get  out  oil 
while  it  is  being  produced  free  from  salt  water  tends  to 
early  exhaustion.  Oil  producers  are  most  anxious  that  such 
pn  event  be  postponed,  at  least  until  these  fields  have  pro- 
duced considerably  more  oil.  Under  present  conditions 
men  now  engaged  in  the  producing  areas  are  singing, 
"Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?" 

At  present  practically  the  entire  burden  of  production 
is  falling  on  the  pools  or  sectors  in  the  light-oil  district 
known  as  the  Cerro  Azul  and  Toteco.  These  pools  are  now 
producing  approximately  400,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  and 
pipe  lines  that  have  been  rushed  into  these  pools  have  a 
capacity  for  transporting  that  amount  of  oil. 

Some  geologists  estimate  that  under  present  conditions 


the  Cerro  Azul  and  Toteco  pools  may  hold  up  three  or  four 
months  longer,  even  allowing  for  the  way  the  fields  are 
being  drawn  upon  by  the  pipe  lines.  The  appearance  of 
salt  water  in  either  pool  would  mean  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  only  important  light-oil  producing  area  in  Mexico  and 
would  mark  the  closing  chapter  of  the  story  of  the  cele- 
brated "South  Fields,"  which  have  done  more  than  any 
other  territory  to  make  Mexico  the  second  largest  produc- 
ing country  in  the  world. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  downfall  of  many  of  the  most 
important  producing  fields  of  Mexico  is  receiving  so  little 
attention  at  this  time  is  that,  despite  the  destructive  work 
of  salt  water  intrusion,  shipments  of  oil  from  that  country 
are  still  large.  The  fact  that  salt  water  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  number  of  producing  areas,  forcing  the  compara- 
tively few  zones  that  as  yet  are  free  from  salt  water  to 
make  up  the  decline  in  production  suffered  in  the  fields 
already  abandoned  and  others  slowly  nearing  exhaustion, 
naturally  won't  have  much  effect  on  the  average  man  just 
so  long  as  he  knows  that  shipments  are  being  made  from 
Mexico  in  good-sized  quantities. 

At  this  writing  Mexico  as  an  oil-producing  nation — as  a 
country  which  last  year  pro 'uced  271  per  cent  of  the 
world's  oil  supply — has  a  maximum  future  of  about  four 
months,  according  to  some  well-known  geologists.  Within 
that  time,  it  is  said,  new  fields  with  large  production  must 
be  brought  in,  else  Mexico's  shipments  will  dwindle  down 
to  unimportant  quantities. 

Users  of  Oil  Fuel  Face  Serious  Problem 

There  are  some  interests,  however,  which  are  well  aware 
of  what  is  happening  in  Mexico.  They  have  reason  to  feel 
somewhat  worried  about  developments  in  the  oil  fields  of 
the  southern  republic,  for  tney  have  in  recent  years  relied 
too  much  upon  that  country.  Believing  that  fuel  oil  would 
always  be  a  drug  on  the  market,  due  to  Mexican  production, 
many  industrial  and  marine  companies  have  been  relying 
on  fuel  oil  to  a  degree  which  now,  naturally,  causes  con- 
siderable discomfort.  Converts  to  fuel  oil  find  it  difficult 
to  admit  that  they  are  confronted  with  a  serious  problem. 
Some,  however,  who  have  seriously  studied  the  possible 
result  of  the  elimination  of  Mexico  as  an  oil-producing 
factor  are  frank  to  admit  that  should  that  take  place  in 
the  near  future  fuel  oil  prices  would  be  such  that  coal 
would  take  its  place  where  economy  in  operating  costs  was 
the  watchword. 

The  hope  that  some  time,  somewhere  in  Mexico,  another 
new  and  great  oil  field  or  fields — another  "South  Fields" — 
will  be  uncovered  has  done  much  to  minimize  the  economic 
results  of  the  threatened  peril  in  the  Mexican  oil  fields. 
Regardless  of  all  these  hopes  no  new  field  or  fields  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  old  ones  has  been  uncovered  in 
Mexico  since  the  time  salt  water  first  made  its  unwelcome 
appearance  there.  Operators  in  the  Mexican  oil  fields  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  presence  of  any  possible  successor 
to  the  famous  "South  Fields"  now  undergoing  a  tremendous 
strain.  During  all  the  time  salt  water  has  been  percolating 
through  the  old  areas,  turning  most  valuable  properties 
into  desert  lands,  oil  operators  in  that  country  have  been 
searching  diligently  for  new  producing  fields.  Their  ef- 
forts so  far  have  been  in  vain. 

Assuming  that  new  fields  are  discovered,  the  cost  of 
producing  from  them  v/ill  be  very  high.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  whatever  new  territory  is  opened  up  it  will  be 
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lonsiderably  different  from  the  old  producing  areas  located 
near  the  sea  coast,  where  operating  costs  were  at  a  mini- 
mum and  where  the  presence  of  oil  was,  to  a  large  degree, 
determined  by  oil  seepages.  In  searching  about  the  in- 
terior or  near  interior  of  Mexico  for  prospective  oil  fields, 
operators  will  have  to  proceed  by  first  selecting  acreage 
that  looks  favorable  and  trying  it  out  by  the  costly  method 
of  test  drilling.  The  most  optimistic  oil  operators  in 
Mexico  expect  only  ordinary  wells  of  the  1,000-barrel  per 
day  class  in  whatever  new  fields  may  be  developed  inland, 
the  "gusher"  type  of  producers  so  common  in  the  old  fields 
being  considered  out  of  the  question  in  future  oil  develop- 
ments in  that  country. 

There  is  not  much  incentive  for  companies  that  have 
heretofore  been  operating  in  the  cheap  gusher  fields  of 
Mexico  to  continue  their  operations  in  other  sections  of 
that  country,  which  may  produce  a  fair  volume  of  oil,  but 
at  a  maximum  of  cost. 

In  reviewing  the  Mexican  oil  situation  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  in  its  official  publication,  The  Lamp, 
referred  to  the  prospects  of  higher  operating  costs,  etc., 
as  follows: 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  further  back  from  the 
sea  coast  the  greater  is  the  expense  of  producing  and 
moving  the  oil.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
heretofore,  the  cost  of  building  roads,  pipe  lines  and  rail- 
road connections  is,  as  a  rule,  much  greater  than  the 
actual  drilling  expense.  If  foreign  companies  could  have 
foreseen  the  difficulties  (political)  other  than  those  purely 
physical  which  have  attended  their  efforts  to  profit  by  the 
development  of  Mexican  oil  areas,  they  would  never  have 
invested  the  huge  sums  which  have  gone  into  the  present 
producing  fields.  To  go  further  inland,  even  if  it  were 
definitely  known  that  the  present  wells  could  be  dupli- 
cated, would  require  inducements  which  are  not  offered  by 
the  present  conditions  covering  production  in  Mexico. 
Under  prevailing  taxes  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
to  earn  a  profit  on  the  millions  of  dollars  which  will  be 
required  to  explore,  drill,  construct  roads  through  difficult 
country,  lay  pipe  lines  and  take  care  of  all  of  the  other 
needs  of  a  producing  business. 

"AH  of  the  oil  taken  from  Mexico  today  has  come  from 
big  wells,  where  the  cost  per  barrel  has  been  down  to  the 
minimum.  If  Mexico  is  to  continue  to  figure  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assume  the  heavier  cost  per  barrel  of  getting 
oil  from  small  wells.  This  work  is  not  justified  by  the 
prevailing  margin  of  profit  after  paying  taxes." 

Attractiveness  of  Mexican  Field  Near  End 

American  refiners  in  seeking  Mexican  crude  oil  in  past 
years  did  so  because  of  its  low  cost  and  ample  supply.  By 
the  elimination  of  these  elements  the  attractiveness  of 
that  country  as  a  crude  oil  producing  source  will  cease. 

There  are  many  who  predict  that  long  before  any  new 
and  important  field  or  fields  is  developed  the  present  sectors 
will  decline  in  production  to  the  point  that  will  cause  the 
companies  operating  there  to  fall  back  on  storage  stocks 
mtirely,  and  inasmuch  as  these  stocks  have  been  liberally 
drawn  upon  in  recent  months  in  order  to  move  out  stored 
oil  before  the  threatened  increase  in  the  Mexican  export  oil 
tax  is  imposed,  aid  and  comfort  derived  from  Mexican  oil 
storage  tanks  will  be  of  short  duration. 

Suspension  of  oil  shipments  from  Mexico  for  any  length 
of  time  or  Mexican  oil  shipments  reduced  to  a  sniall  volume 
would  bring  about  a  real  sensation  in  the  oil  industry  of 
America  because  the  great  refining  plants  of  the  more  im- 
portant oil  companies  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  Gulf  Coast  have  been  expanded  to  their  present  size 
because  Mexican  crude  oil  was  always  available  in  large 
quantities.  With  their  modern  cracking  processes,  these 
plants  were  always  able  to  utilize  enormous  quantities  of 
Mexican  light  crude,  mixed  with  smaller  amounts  of  Ameri- 
can light  oil,  and  from  that  mixture  valuable  refined  prod- 
ucts were  obtained,  fuel  oil  being  about  the  last  run  from 
the  plants.  These  companies  developed  their  tidewater  re- 
fineries to  enormous  size  on  the  assumption  that  the  Mexican 
light-oil  fields  would  for  many  years  produce  an  unlimited 
supply  of  cheap  oil.  Complete  failure  of  the  Mexican  fields 
would   mean   that  those   refineries   would   have   to   turn   to 


the  oil  fields  of  America,  or  possibly  South  America,  for 
supplies.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  certain  that 
prices  of  American  oil  will  advance  to  new  high  levels.  By 
greatly  increasing  refining  costs  there  will  come  sharp  ad- 
vances of  refinery  products.  This,  of  course,  will  include 
fuel  oil. 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  large  buyers  of  American  crude 
oil  in  recently  advancing  the  price  of  mid-continent  crude 
100  per  cent  within  a  period  of  a  month  was  prompted, 
according  to  well-informed  oil  men,  entirely  by  the  desire 
of  refining  interests  of  this  country  to  encourage  produc- 
tion here  in  order  to  meet  the  situation  that  is  developing 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Mexican  fields.  Realizing 
that  the  Mexican  situation  would  make  it  necessary  to  use 
more  and  more  American  crude  oil,  the  major  oil  organiza- 
tions of  this  country,  according  to  reliable  authority, 
sharply  jumped  the  price  of  American  crude,  with  the  re- 
sult that  production  in  this  country  was  stimulated. 

Inasmuch  as  fuel  oil  is  to  a  large  degree  a  refinery  by- 
product it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  when  refineries 
find  they  must  depend  entirely  on  high-priced  American 
crude,  fuel  oil  will  advance  in  price.  There  always  will  be 
fuel  oil  available  for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  this  commodity  produced  under  much  higher  costs. 
When  that  time  arrives  fuel  oil  will  lose  much  of  its  at- 
tractiveness as  a  power-generating  factor,  and  many  of 
those  now  using  it  will  be  in  the  market  for  coal.  The 
critical  situation  in  Mexico  now  makes  it  possible  for  men 
engaged  in  producing  and  marketing  coal  to  smile  at  those 
who,  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  predicted  that  a  cheap,  un- 
limited supply  of  liquid  fuel  would  tend  to  reduce  the  im- 
portance of  the  coal  producer  and  distributor. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  potential  oil  reserves 
of  Mexico.  There  is  something  fascinating  about  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  oil  which  may  be  found  beneath  unde- 
veloped territory,  but  the  only  agency  that  will  finally 
determine  whether  oil  does  or  does  not  exist  is  the  drill  bit. 

Big  Companies  Now  Look  to  South  America 
An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  potential  oil 
reserves  of  Mexico  is  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  which  in  the  past  has  derived  much  oil  from  the 
Mexican  fields  and  later  suffered  severe  losses  there,  is  now 
turning  to  Colombia,  South  America.  The  Standard  has 
acquired  a  large  amount  of  acreage  in  Colombia  and  is 
proceeding  with  a  campaign  which  leads  many  to  believe 
that  it  considers  that  country  the  big  oil  reservoir  of  the 
future.  Recently  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 
in  reaching  out  for  foreign  oil  fields  passed  over  Mexico 
entirely  and  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  more  than 
1,000,000  acres  of  Colombia  lands  located  on  what  appears 
to  be  good  geological  structure.  The  Texas  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  independent  oil  companies  of  the  country, 
also  has  entered  the  Colombian  fields,  despite  all  that  has 
been  said  regarding  the  "limitless  possibilities  of  the  po- 
tential oil  lands  of  Mexico." 

Although  there  is  absolutely  no  indication  at  the  present 
time  in  the  way  of  advances  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil  as  to 
what  is  developing  in  Mexico,  there  is,  however,  one  fact 
that  is  quite  noticeable;  that  is  the  abandonment  of  the 
fuel-oil  propaganda  campaign  spread  broadcast  up  to  a 
short  time  ago.  There  is  no  longer  heard  anything  about 
propositions  to  lay  pipe  lines  under  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  great  centers  of  population  and  m  the  mdns- 
trial  centers  of  the  country  and  in  this  way  serve  fuel  oil 
just  like  a  citv  water  supply.  The  trouble  with  schemes 
of  that  sort  is  that  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  con- 
tract for  fuel  oil  for  anything  like  a  long  period.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  larger  oil  companies  do  not 
want  to  sell  any  great  amount  of  fuel  oil  at  present  prices. 
They  are  not  looking  for  business.  They  are,  however,  stor- 
ing plenty  of  fuel  oil,  using  for  that  purpose  every  avail- 
able inch  they  have. 

While  oil  companies  with  plenty  of  steel  tanks  can  quite 
readily  store  away  oil,  the  average  consumer  of  fuel  oil 
has  not  the  facilities  for  doing  this.  Fuel  oil  cannot  be 
thrown  into  a  vacant  field  and  held  there  until  wanted. 
Steel  tankage  is  essential  for  keeping  oil,  and  steel  stor- 
age costs  considerable  money  to  erect. 
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November  Mine  Fatalities  51  Less  Than 
Year  Ago ;  Ratio  to  Output  Higher 

IN  the  month  of  November  146  men  were  killed  in  and 
about  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  from 
the  various  state  mine  inspectors.  The  figures  represent  a 
decrease  of  51  fatalities,  or  about  26  per  cent,  as  compared 
vi-ith  November,  1920,  in  which  month  197  men  were  killed 
at  coal  mines.  Based  upon  an  estimated  output  of  42,- 
814,000  short  tons  in  November,  1921,  the  fatality  rate 
is  3.41  per  million  tons  produced.  The  rate  was  3.34  in 
November,  1920,  when  the  production  of  coal  was  58,898,000 
tons. 

Of  the  146  fatalities,  105  were  at  bituminous  mines 
throughout  the  country  and  41  at  the  anthracite  mines  in 
Pennsylvania.  Fatal  accidents  at  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
mines  numbered  23,  a  decrease  of  6  as  compared  with 
November  a  year  ago;  there  were  20  fatalities  in  West 
Virginia,  a  decrease  of  6;  16  in  Illinois,  a  reduction  of  2; 
10  in  Ohio,  a  reduction  of  1;  6  in  Alabama,  a  decrease  of 
13;  and  5  in  Kentucky,  a  decrease  of  13. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  present  year  1,794 
men  have  been  killed  by  accidents  at  coal  mines,  against 
2,077  killed  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1920,  a 
decrease  of  283  fatalities,  or  14  per  cent.  The  output  of 
coal  for  the  same  months  was  457,259,000  short  tons  in 
1921  and  584,641,000  tons  in  1920,  a  decrease  during  the 
present  year  of  127,382,000  tons,  or  22  per  cent.  These 
figures  represent  a  fatality  rate  of  3.92  per  million  tons 
in  1921  and  3.55  per  million  tons  mined  in  1920. 


The  Public  and  the  Price  of  Coal 

{Editorial  from  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Nov.  22) 

THE  coal  committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce has  unearthed  some  pertinent  facts  regarding 
the  present  cost  of  coal  delivered  to  the  consumer.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  coal  today — anthracite,  chestnut  and 
range  being  used  as  the  basis  of  comparison — is  $7.70  more 
the  ton  than  it  was  in  September,  1914.  Immediately  the 
Chicci(/o  Tribune  rises  up  to  brand  the  coal  operators  and 
dealers  as  profiteers.  But  the  Association  of  Commerce 
went  a  step  further  than  the  mere  discovery  of  this  $7.70 
increase.  They  also  traced  the  reason  for  this  increase, 
thus  giving  the  matter  an  entirely  different  aspect. 

In  September,  1914,  local  consumers  paid  $7.90  a  ton 
for  their  anthracite.  In  the  same  month  last  year  they 
were  paying  $15.60  a  ton  for  the  same  grade  of  fuel.  But, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  $2.57  per  ton  in  miners' 
wages.  There  was  an  inci-ease  of  $2.67  per  ton  in  freight 
rates.  There  was  an  increase  of  $1.10  per  ton  in  other 
operative  costs.  There  was  an  increase  of  $1.36  per  ton 
in  local  delivery  and  yard  costs.  Figure  this  up  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  total  increase  in  costs  was  exactly  $7.70. 
This  proves  definitely  enough  why  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  cost  of  coal  delivered  to  the  consumer 
over  the  figure  of  1914. 

The  Tribune  in  attacking  the  coal  industry  generally, 
draws  a  comparison  between  what  it  calls  $10  coal  and  $1 
wheat.  In  doing  so  it  insults  the  intelligence  of  the  public, 
for  it  figures  its  coal  costs  on  a  basis  of  coal  delivered, 
while  its  wheat  costs  are  as  of  wheat  in  the  farmers'  bins. 
Had  it  figured  its  coal  on  the  "at-the-mines"  basis,  the 
result  would  have  been  entirely  different.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  Tribttne  method.  In  its  pose  as  the  friend  of  the 
people,  in  which  it  indulges  in  mock  heroics  that  cost  it 
nothing  but  its  reputation  for  veracity,  but  which  serve  to 
cloak  its  greed  and  selfishness  when  it  has  an  axe  to  grind, 
it  hesitates  at  nothing.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  making  a 
malicious  attack  upon  a  basic  industry  which  had  done 
everything  within  its  power  to  lower  the  cost  of  fuel,  does 
not  worry  the  Tribune.  It  evidently  believes  the  general 
public  is  blind  enough  and  stupid  enough  to  swallow  its 
pronouncements  whole  and  that  in  this  way  it  will  win  the 
friendship  of  those  it  probably  hopes  to  use  for  its  own 
purposes  when  the  time  is  right. 


But  Chicago  business  men  know  full  well  that  the  investi- 
gations made  by  the  Association  of  Commerce  are  complete 
and  authoritative  and  that  this  body  in  undertaking  this 
work  has  only  the  interests  of  the  public  at  heart.  The 
report  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  committee  makes 
the  Tribuyie's  distorted  facts  appear  in  their  true  light,  and 
if  the  Tribune  is  capable  of  shame,  it  has  good  reason  to 
hide  its  head,  now  that  it  has  been  found  out. 

It  is  beyond  the  realm  of  reason  to  talk  cheaper  coal  until 
the  railroads  see  their  way  to  reduce  the  freight  rate  on  the 
commodity.  There  is  also  one  other  solution  to  the  high 
cost  of  coal  problem,  and  that  is  entirely  beyond  the  power 
of  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal  dealers.  This  is  the 
question  of  miners'  wages.  This  class  of  labor  is  working 
under  a-  contract  the  terms  of  which  were  fixed  by  the 
United  States  government  at  a  time  when  living  costs  were 
inflated  and  there  was  need  for  high  w-ages.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  miners  have  voluntarily  accepted  a  wage 
reduction  in  keeping  with  present  deflation.  This  has  not 
been  done,  however,  in  those  regions  controlled  by  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union.  The  organized  miners  have  absolutely 
refused  to  consider  a  wage  cut,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
agitating  for  the  higher  wage  under  the  new  contracts 
which  are  to  be  made  next  spring. 

The  matter  is  up  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If 
they  would  see  a  speedy  decrease  in  the  price  of  coal  then 
let  them  bring  to  bear  suflicient  pressure  to  force  the  union 
miners  to  work  for  a  wage  commensurate  with  the  present 
cost  of  living.  Men  in  other  trades,  men  whose  work 
requires  just  as  much  labor,  just  as  much  risk  and  just  as 
much  skill  as  that  of  the  miners,  have  submitted  to  wage 
reductions,  thereby  doing  their  part  in  bringing  about  a 
general  deflation  of  all  prices.  But  the  miners,  belonging 
to  an  organization  which  is  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  have 
exhibited  no  such  altruistic  tendencies. 


West  Virginia  Engineers  May  Now  Register 

THE  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  professional  en- 
gineering in  West  Virginia  became  effective  July  27, 
1921,  and  the  date  beyond  which  it  will  be  unlawful  to  prac- 
tice as  a  "registered  professional  engineer"  is  Jan.  27,  1922. 
Registration  of  persons  who  prior  to  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  engaged  in  the  practice  of  engineering  is 
not  compulsory,  but  such  persons  cannot  use  the  title  which 
the  act  provides.  Application  forms  will  not  be  sent  out 
except  in  response  to  the  request  of  individual  engineers 
addressed  to  George  E.  Taylor,  secretary.  State  Board  of 
Registration  for  Engineers,  504-507  Coyle  and  Richardson 
Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  official  roster  will  in- 
clude mining,  civil,  structural,  mechanical,  electrical,  metal- 
lurgical and  chemical  engineers.  The  board  is  comprised 
of  N.  H.  Mannakee,  Bluefield;  H.  C.  Cooper,  Clarksburg; 
Frank  Haas,  Fairmont,  and  George  E.  Taylor,  Charleston. 
Engineers  legally  qualified  in  some  other  state  may  prac- 
tice in  West  Virginia  for  thirty  days  without  obtaining 
registration  if  they  do  not  take  permanent  residence 
therein.  The  registration  fee  is  $20.  Employees  of  an  en- 
gineer or  a  registered  engineer  do  not  have  to  register 
unless  they  desire  to  take  responsible  charge  of  design  or 
supervision. 

Federal  Reorganization  Covers  Coal  Report 

SINCE  the  whole  matter  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
federal  departments  is  to  be  the  subject  of  an  early 
executive  recommendation,  it  has  been  decided  to  make  no 
change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  weekly  coal  report  is 
being  issued.  As  a  result  of  a  recommendation  by  the 
directors  at  the  National  Coal  Association  consideration  was 
given  to  the  transfer  of  the  weekly  coal  report  from  the 
Geological  Survey  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  There 
was  opposition  to  the  plan,-  however,  and  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Hoover  has  announced  that  he  regards  the  matter  as 
one  best  handled  as  a  part  of  the  general  reorganization 
plan. 

Business  looks  a   little  wan — but   not   from   lack  of 
rest. — Chicago  Journal  of  Covunerce. 
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Georges  Creek  and  Potomac  Coal  Operators 
To  Discuss  Wage  Reduction  With  Miners 

BOTH  operators  and  mine  workers  in  the  Georges  Creek 
reg'ion,  realizing  that  a  readjustment  of  wages  is  neces- 
sary if  the  mines  in  that  field  are  to  be  operated,  will  hold 
meetings  in  the  near  future  with  a  view  to  determining 
just  what  change  in  the  agreement  can  be  arranged.  That 
the  miners  are  not  averse  to  accepting  a  cut  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  committees  have  been  designated  by  the 
various  local  unions  in  the  field  to  confer  with  a  commit- 
tee of  operators. 

Although  the  miners  have  not  said  just  how  much  of  a 
cut  they  will  be  willing  to  accept,  the  understanding  is  that 
they  are  prepared  to  accept  a  reduction  of  2.5  per  cent  in 
mining  rates,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  be  assured  that  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  regularly.  The  present 
mining  scale  in  the  upper  Potomac  and  Georges  Creek  re- 
gions is  $1.31  a  ton.  With  that  rate  in  effect  operators 
say  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  non-union  producers. 

With  a  scale  between  25  and  30  per  cent  lower  than  that 
heretofore  prevailing  the  Manor  Coal  Co.  has  resumed  oper- 
ations in  full  at  its  mines  at  Vindex,  in  the  upper  Potomac 
field.  The  normal  output  of  this  company  is  about  1,000 
tons  a  day,  200  men  being  employed  at  this  plant.  The 
reduction  in  wages  was  made  as  a  result  of  the  meeting 
of  miners.  A  similar  move  is  on  foot  in  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Dodson,  Emmons  and  Smith  interests  and  their 
employees. 

Brings  Action  to  Settle  Debit  and  Credit 
Accounts  of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

A  SUIT  which  has  for  its  object  the  settlement  of  accounts 
between  the  debit  and  credit  members  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  has  been  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  County  by  the  Delaware  Steamship  &  Commerce 
Corporation,  a  credit  member  of  the  exchange.  The  plaintiff, 
formerly  known  as  Matthew  Addy  Steamship  &  Commerce 
Corporation,  brings  through  its  counsel,  T.  K.  Schmuck, 
of  New  York  City,  the  suit  on  behalf  of  itself  and  other 
credit  members  and  shippers,  more  than  120  in  number, 
against  all  debit  members  and  shippers  and  asks  for  an 
accounting  by  them  of  the  value  of  the  coal,  as  fixed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  exchange  for  which  they 
are  debit  members  or  shippers.  According  to  the  complaint, 
the  plaintiff  is  a  credit  member  for  5,040  tons  of  coal  and 
is  a  debit  member  for  580  tons. 

The  defendants  named  in  the  complaint  include  William 
R.  Coyle,  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  exchange,  and  more 
than  seventy  coal  companies  and  shippers  who,  the  com- 
plaint says,  "are  either  debit  members  of  or  debit  shippers 
to  said  exchange.  Plaintiff  has  no  knowledge  as  to  whether 
each  of  said  defendants  is  respectively  a  member  of  or  a 
shipper  to  said  exchange." 

The  complaint  says  that  during  the  existence  of  the  ex- 
change there  were  more  than  72,000,000  tons  of  coal  shipped 
to  the  exchange  "to  be  held  by  said  exchange  for  said  mem- 
bers  and   shippers  respectively  who   consigned   the   same." 

The  complaint  further  says  that  "upon  information  and 
belief,  there  is  due  to  credit  members  of  and  credit  shippers 
to  said  exchange,  including  plaintiff,  jointly  from  the  debit 
members  and  debit  shippers  the  aggregate  sum  of  $1,182,- 
034.36,  being  the  price  fixed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  exchange  for  coal  for  which  they  are  debit  members  or 
debit  shippers,  but  plaintiff  has  no  knowledge  of  the  sum 
due  severally  from  each  of  said  debit  members  or  debit 
shippers,  defendants  herein." 

The  plaintiff  corporation  demands  judgment  as  follows: 

That  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  William  R.  Coyle, 
trustee  in  bankruptcy,  in  and. to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
action  be  determined;  that  the  status  of  the  accounts  of 
the  defendants,  other  than  Mr.  Coyle,  with  plaintiff  and  with 
other  credit  members  of  and  credit  shippers  to  the  said  ex- 
change be  determined  and  declared;  that  the  status  of  the 
account  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  debit  member  of  the  exchange 
be    determined    and    declared;    that    the    defendants,    other 


than  Mr.  Coyle,  be  severally  ordered  to  pay  to  plaintiff  and 
to  other  credit  members  of  and  credit  shippers  to  the  ex- 
change such  sums  as  may  be  determined  to  be  due  them, 
and  for  such  other  and  further  relief  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  require  and  as  may  be  just  and  equiUble,  to- 
gether with   the  costs  and  disbursements  of  this  action. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  that  when  a  member 
shipped  coal  to  the  exchange  he  did  not  waive  title  to  it 
but  became  a  tenant  in  common  of  the  coal  in  pool  in 
proportion  to  his  shipment,  and  that  when  a  debit  member 
withdrew  more  coal  than  he  owned  in  pool,  he  became  a 
debtor  for  such  coal  to  the  owners  of  such  coal.  It  will  also 
be  contended  that  the  exchange  was  neither  a  debtor  of  the 
credit  members  nor  a  creditor  of  the  debit  members,  but 
was  merely  a  clearing  house  or  bookkeeping  establishment 
that  kept  a  record  of  the  members'  accounts,  acted  as  their 
agent  in  allotting  coal  and  in  fixing  the  prices  thereof. 

The  theory  of  the  pending  suit  will  make  possible  the 
collection  of  moneys  from  the  debit  members  in  a  single 
action,  whereas  under  any  other  theory  a  separate  suit 
against  each  debit  member  would  have  been  necessary. 
Whether  the  suit  will  be  affected  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
exchange  depends  largely  on  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  bankruptcy  case,  which  has  not 
yet  been  handed  down. 

Keeney,  Mooney  and  Blizzard  Imprisoned 

BAIL  was  denied  to  C.  Frank  Keeney,  president  of  Dis- 
trict 17,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  to  Fred 
Mooney,  district  secretary-treasurer,  and  to  William  Bliz- 
zard, president  of  a  sub-district,  when  arraigned  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Logan  County,  West  Virginia,  on  Dec.  28,  and 
the  three  ofiicials  of  the  miners'  union  were  remanded  to 
jail  for  the  time  being. 

They  had  surrendered  themselves  to  Don  Chafin,  Sheriff 
of  Logan  County,  at  Huntington  on  the  day  following 
Christmas,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be 
given  full  protection,  the  Logan  Sheriff  making  that  guar- 
antee. It  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Logan 
Sheriff  that  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  Christmas  with 
their  families,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  capiases  from 
Logan  County  were  pending  against  them. 

Keeney,  Mooney  and  Blizzard  were  arraigned  before  Judge 
Bland  charged  with  conspiracy  by  the  Logan  County  Grand 
Jury,  such  charges  growing  out  of  the  armed  march  of  last 
August  and  September.  The  three  defendants  face  the 
same  charge  in  Kanawha  County.  Harold  W.  Houston, 
counsel  for  United  Mine  Workers,  of  Charleston,' will  insti- 
tute proceedings  to  have  them  liberated  under  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Although    Keeney    professed    ignorance    of   the    plans  j)f 
the  uprising,  when  arraigned  before  Judge  Bland,  the  pr.p*;.; 
ecuting  attorney  of  Logan   County  cited  a  speech  l^e^n^y^  _ 
made  at  Fairmont  prior  to  the  uprising  in  which  the  union  , 
official  specifically  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  men  under 
arms  in  Kanawha  County. 


Maryland  Commission  Prepares  a  Mine  Law 

A  SPECIAL  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  to  revise  the  mining  laws  of  that 
state.  This  commission  is  composed  of  William  Milnes 
Maloy,  G.  Marshall  Gilette  and  William  J.  Trickett  It  has 
prepared  a  bill  of  23  chapters  and  167  sections  which  has 
been  submitted  to  operators  and  miners  for  amendment  and 
criticism.  It  has  been  suggested  that  miners  consider  the 
bill  at  local  meetings  and  make  any  suggestions  or  amend- 
ments which  may  be  deemed  pertinent.  Among  other 
things  the  bill  provides  that  wherever  miners  are  paid  by 
weight,  operators  shall  install  and  maintain  suitable  and 
accurate  scales.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  mining  com- 
panies will  also  be  required  to  furnish  first-aid  equipment 
and  keep  it  in  a  convenient  place  about  the  mines. 


As  WK  UNDERSTAND  the  tangled  Far  Eastern  question, 
American  business  wishes  to  bring  orders  out  of  chaos. — 
Tremont  Tribune. 
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Wage  Reduction  Ordered  by  Arbitrator  in 
Tennessee-Southeastern  Kentucky  Field 

ON  Dec.  20  D.  Stewart  Miller,  referee  of  the  permanent 
arbitration  board  of  the  southeastern  Kentucky  and 
eastern  Tennessee  field,  rendered  a  decision  as  to  the  wage  to 
be  paid  hereafter  in  that  field.  It  may  be  well  to  review  some 
of  the  history  of  earlier  negotiations.  Prior  to  November, 
1917,  when  an  agreement  was  made  at  Washington,  the 
operators  and  mine  workers  had  signed  no  contract  and 
there  had  been  no  organization  in  the  district  for  fifteen 
years.  The  April,  1920,  contract  which  followed  was  entered 
into  by  this  field  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  was  in  a  sense  an 
open-shop  agreement.    It  did  not  provide  for  the  "check-off." 

That  agreement  also  provided  that  "unless  authorized  by 
the  arbitration  board  to  meet  an  extraordinary  or  unusual 
condition  or  otherwise  provided  herein,  no  operation  is  per- 
mitted to  pay  any  other  wage  than  that  specified  in  the 
agreement."  The  board,  having  been  asked  to  provide  a 
decrease  in  wage  owing  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
industry,  failed  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  but  when  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  referee  he  decided  that  the  condition 
was  extraordinary  and  unusual,  orders  for  at  least  five  mil- 
lion tons  of  railroad  coal  alone  having  been  lost  to  the  non- 
union fields  of  Alabama,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  to  the 
Hazard  field  of  Kentucky.  The  Southern  Railroad  Co.  has 
transferred  orders  totaling  65,000  tons  per  month,  or 
roughly,  750,000  tons  a  year,  from  the  mines  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-southeastern Kentucky  region  to  the  non-union  mines 
along  the  Clinchfield  road.  The  contracts  signed  are  for 
five  years.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.,  which  bought 
its  coal  from  Mingo  Hollow  mines  for  many  years  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  last  July,  has  now  transferred  this 
business  to  the  Hazard  field,  where  during  the  last  few 
months  wages  have  been  reduced  more  than  once.  The 
referee  further  says  that  thirty  mines  in  the  region  are 
already  on  the  1917  scale. 

His  decision  is:  That  the  various  mining  rates  in  effect 
Nov.  30,  1921,  at  the  respective  mines  shall  be  reduced  20 
per  cent;  that  the  charge  for  smithing  shall  be  lowered 
from  $1  to  50c.  and  that  the  following  shall  be  the  scale 
of  wages  for  day  labor  in  and  around  the  mines: 

Machine   runners    $4.40 

Motormen,  blacksmiths  and  drum  men 4.00 

Engineers,    carpenters,   spike-team    and    boss   drivers,   head 

trackmen,  head  timbermen  and  bratticemen 3.84 

Blacksmith's  and  carpenter's  helpers 3.60 

Machine  runners  and  timbermen's  helpers,   couplers,   single 

drivers,  track  helpers,  wiremen,  pipe  men  and  pumpers. . .  3.44 

Unclas.sifled  inside  labor,  tippers  and  trimmers 3.20 

Firemen    3.04 

Teamsters  and  inexperienced  coal  loaders 2!80 

Unclassified  outside  labor   2.72 

Sandmen,  greasers  and  yard  couplers 2.64 

Trappers  and  boys 2.00 

He  also  rules  that  house  rent  must  be  reduced  50c.  per 
room  per  month;  that  house  coal  be  furnished  at  the 
respective  mines  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  price 
as  was  ruling  during  the  month  of  March,  1920;  that  com- 
panies shall  reduce  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  the  price  of 
merchandise  in  their  stores;  that  in  all  other  respects  the 
Knoxville  agreement  shall  during  its  life  continue  in  full 
force  and  that  the  award  shall  be  retroactive  and  date  from 
Dec.  1.  ^ 

Third  Hearing  of  Coronado  Coal  Case  by 
Supreme  Court  Set  for  Feb.  27 

FOR  the  third  time  the  case  of  the  Coronado  Coal  Co. 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  for  treble 
damages  under  the  Sherman  law  for  destruction  of  its 
property  during  a  strike,  will  be  argued  before  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  before  a  decision  is  rendered.  The  case 
already  has  been  argued  twice  but  before  a  decision  was 
handed  down  there  was  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
court,  and  now  the  court  has  ordered  a  third  argument, 
which  will  be  made  on  Feb.  27.  Since  the  argument  of  the 
case  at  the  last  term  Chief  Justice  White  has  died.  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  his  successor,  was  not  present  at  the  argument, 
and  had  there  been  a  divided  bench,  4  to  4  on  the  case,  Mr. 
Taft  could  not  have  participated  in  the  decision  as  he  took 
no  part  in  its  consideration  during  the  argument.      As  the 


invariable  rule  of  the  court  requires  argument  before,  a 
complete  court  in  important  cases.  Chief  Justice  Taft  has 
ordered  the  case  re-argued. 

The  case  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  coal  industry  as  it 
involves  the  question  of  whether  labor  unions  are  immune 
from  prosecution  and  damages  resulting  from  destruction 
of  property  during  a  strike.  The  coal  company  obtained  a 
verdict  in  the  lower  court,  which  awarded  it  treble  damages 
under  the  anti-trust  law.  This  the  mine  union  seeks  to  set 
aside  on  the  ground  that  labor  unions  are  not  an  entity  at 
law  subject  to  suit  and  from  whom  damages  may  be  recov- 
ered. The  case  has  been  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  for 
several  years  and  because  of  its  vital  importance  the  court 
has  proceeded  with  the  greatest  deliberation  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  litigation. 

Union  Calls  off  Conference  on  New  Wage 
Scale  of  Central  Competitive  Region 

OWING  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio 
operators  to  attend  a  conference  called  by  President 
John  L.  Lewis  for  last  Friday,  Jan.  6,  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  meeting  was  cancelled  Jan.  4  by 
Mr.  Lewis  himself.     Mr.  Lewis  has  issued  this  statement: 

"Representatives  of  the  mine  workers  will  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  take  part  in  such  a  meeting  whenever 
it  becomes  possible  for  them  to  do  .so. 

"Aside  from  the  natural  obligation  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  an  agreement  by  which  they  are  bound  it  i« 
essential  from  a  standpoint  of  public  interest  that  a  joint 
meeting  of  operators  and  miners  be  held. 

"In  no  other  way  can  the  problems  of  the  coal  industry  be 
solved,  and  in  due  time  circumstances  will  compel  such  a 
meeting. 

"It  would  be  futile  to  convene  such  a  meeting  without 
adequate  representation  of  the  opeiating  interests  in  the 
Central  Competitive  field,  and  this  office  has  therefore  been 
reluctantly  compelled  today  to  notify  interested  parties  that 
the  proposed  joint  meeting  has  been  cancelled. 

"It  may  be  considered  unfortunate  that  the  substantial 
groups  of  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive  field  have 
seemingly  forgotten  or  ignored  their  obligations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  joint  wage  agreement." 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  believe  that  the 
operators  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  so  greatly  in  favor  of 
a  renewal  of  the  Central  Competitive  contract  that  they  will 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  other  groups  to  enter  into  a 
conference  with  the  union. 


To  Argue  Constitutionality  of  Kansas  Court 

ARGUMENT  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kansas  Court 
of  Industrial  Relations  will  be  heard  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  on  Feb.  27.  At  the  same  time  arguments 
will  be  heard  on  appeals  of  Kansas  labor  leaders  from 
prison  sentences  imposed  under  the  law  for  violation  of 
anti-strike  orders  in  the  coal  fields. 


The  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have  been 
materially  strengthened  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  last  week  in  the  case  of  the  Beechnut  Packing  Co., 
wherein  the  court  upheld  the  right  of  the  commission  to 
determine  in  each  case  what  constituted  unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  trade,  subject  to  court  review,  in  the  absence 
of  specific  definition  by  Congress  of  what  constitutes  unfair 
competition.  In  the  Beechnut  case  the  court  sustained  the 
complaint  of  the  commission  that  restrictions  on  resale 
prices  constituted  a  hindrance  of  competition  and  the  crea- 
tion of  monopoly. 


The  staff  which  is  to  conduct  the  study  of  inter- 
mittency  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  has  not  been 
nominated  at  this  writing.  It  was  Mr.  Hoover's  intention  to 
nominate  tiiis  staff  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  7,  but,  due  to 
the  fact  that  E.  E.  Hunt,  secretary  of  the  unemployment 
conference,  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  on  the  ice,  he  has  not  been  able  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  the  selection  of  the  personnel  which  will  conduct 
the  investigation  has  been  delayed. 
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Would   Solve  Coal  Problem  by  Nationwide 
Unionization  and  Equalized  Costs 

UNIONIZATION  of  the  non-union  coal-mining  fields 
and  the  equalization  in  cost  of  production  between  the 
different  states  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry problem,. according  to  a  statement  issued  recently  by 
Philip  H.  Penna,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators'  Association.  Government  intervention,  he 
declared,  appeared  to  be  the  only  method  of  preventing  a 
long  period  of  idleness  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
after  April  1. 

Mr.  Penna  said  that  since  operators  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  southern  Ohio  have  declined  to  attend  a  con- 
ference looking  to  preparation  of  a  new  contract  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  it  would  be  futile  to  hold  such  a 
meeting  as  provided  for  of  operators  of  the  four  states  of 
the  Central  Competitive  Field.  Limited  production  in  Indi- 
ana, he  said,  was  a  direct  result  of  the  market  being  sup- 
plied from  lower-cost  production  mines  in  the  non-union 
fields  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

"The  contract  made  by  the  coal  operators  and  miners  of 
the  Central  Competitive  district  in  1920  and  effective  until 
March  31,  1922,"  said  Mr.  Penna,  "was  made  by  the  order 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  contains 
the  following  provisions,  in  part: 

"  'An  interstate  joint  conference  shall  be  held  prior  to 
April  1,  1922,  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  confer- 
ence to  be  determined  by  a  committee  of  two  operators  and 
two  miners  from  each  of  the  four  states:  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.' 

"There  is  but  one  solution  to  this  problem,  and  that  is  an 
equalization  in  cost  of  production  as  between  the  respective 
states.  The  non-union  fields  must  be  unionized  and  obtain 
wages  and  conditions  better  than  they  have,  or  the  union 
miners  of  Indiana  and  the  Central  Competitive  district 
must  accept  less  wages.  I  judge  that  the  operators  of  the 
districts  which  are  refusing  to  go  into  the  interstate  joint 
conference  are  influenced  by  the  inflexible  attitude  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  as  shown  by  their  refusal  to  modify 
existing  agreements  in  the  union  fields  and  their  inability 
to  prevent  such  modifications  in  the  non-union  fields." 


Men  at  Brooke  County  Mine  in  Panhandle 
Voluntarily  Accept  Wage  Reduction 

T  X  "^'lEN  200  miners  resumed  work  at  the  Colliers  plant  of 
VV  the  West  Virginia-Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  in  Brooke 
County,  West  Virginia,  at  a  reduced  wage,  it  signalized  the 
first  break  from  the  union  in  the  northern  Panhandle.  The 
men  returned  to  work  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  30,  accepting 
a  20-per  cent  reduction  in  negotiations  with  the  company 
to  which  the  United  Mines  Workers  was  not  a  party  and 
which  were  held  without  regard  to  that  organization.  There 
were  some  of  the  miners,  however,  who  declined  to  accept 
the  reduction.  The  minimum  rate  to  be  paid  under  the  new 
agreement  will  be  $28  per  week.  There  are  two  other  plants 
of  the  same  company  still  in  idleness,  but  if  the  miners  at 
such  plants  accept  a  reduction,  operations  will  be  resumed 
at  those  plants  also.  All  of  the  company's  plants  were 
closed  down  several  weeks  ago  when  the  company  found  it 
could  not  sell  coal  in  competition  with  non-union  producers 
at  wages  then  paid  under  union  agreement. 


Unemployment  Increased  4.7  Per  Cent  in 
65  Cities  During  December 

UNEMPLOYMENT  throughout  the  country  increased  by 
4.7  per  cent  during  December,  according  to  the  tele- 
graphic survey  made  monthly  by  the  XJ.  S.  Employment 
Service.  The  survey  covered  1,428  firms  located  in  the  65 
principal  industrial  centers  of  the  country.  These  concerns 
were  employing  1,493,107  workers  on  Dec.  31. 

Increased  employment  is  shown  in  textiles,  iron  and 
steel,  lumber,  leather,  paper  and  printing  and  metals  and 
metal   products  other  than   iron   and   steel.     The  decreases 


were  mainly  in  the  food  industries;  liquors  and  beverages; 
chemicals;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products;  tobacco  manu- 
facture; vehicles  for  land  transportation  and  railroad  repair 
shops. 

Of  the  65  cities  covered  by  the  survey,  29  report  employ- 
ment increases  during  December  over  November,  with  per- 
centages of  increase  as  follows:  Philadelphia,  6  per  cent 
Milwaukee,  5.8;  Dayton,  4.9;  Los  Angeles,  4.8;  Toledo,  4.7 
Paterson,  3.7;  New  Haven,  3.1;  Albany-Schenectady,  2.9, 
Columbus,  2.5;  Fall  River,  2.4;  Niagara  Falls,  2.4;  Reading, 
2.3;  Indianapolis,  1.9;  Rochester,  1.8;  Worcester,  1.7;  Chat- 
tanooga, 1.6;  New  Orleans,  1.5;  Lowell,  1.5;  New  York,  1.5; 
Lawrence,  1.4  Youngstown,  1.3;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  1.1;' Cin- 
cinnati, 0.68;  Bayonne,  0.6;  Boston,  0.54;  Providence,' 0.45; 
Yonkers,  0.37;  Birmingham,  0.3;  New  Bedford,  0.26. 

Thirty-six  cities  reported  employment  decreases  in  the 
following  percentages:  Detroit,  47.6  per  cent;  Omaha,  21.2; 
Peoria,  17.6;  Johnstown,  17.3;  Sioux  City,  15.6;  Seattle,  12; 
Syracuse,  11;  Grand  Rapids,  10.7;  Memphis,  10.5;  Baltimore' 
10.5;  Minneapolis,  9.6;  Portland,  6.9;  St.  Paul,  6.6;  Buffalo,' 
6.1;  St.  Louis,  6;  San  Francisco,  5.8;  Atlanta,  5.7;  Perth 
Amboy,  4.9;  Camden,  4.7;  Jersey  City,  4.6;  Cleveland,  3.8- 
Waterbury,  3.7;  Richmond,  3;  Chicago,  2.7;  Passaic,  2  5- 
Pittsburgh,  2;  Kansas  City,  2;  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  1.6;  Louis- 
ville, 1.4;  Denver,  1;  Newark,  0.98;  Trenton,  0.87;  Flint, 
0.8;  Brockton,  0.4;  Bridgeport,  0.3;  Springfield,  Mass.,  0.12.' 

British  Empire   Steel  Corporation  Ordered 
By  Court  to  Suspend  Its  Wage  Cut 

NEGOTIATIONS  with  the  miners  in  their  employ  for  a 
readjustment  of  wages  having  failed,  the  British  Em- 
pire Steel  Corporation  announced  a  reduction  of  wages 
amounting  to  about  33  per  cent  for  Jan.  1.  The  miners,  re- 
quested by  the  officials  of  District  26  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  asked  the  federal  Department  of  Labor  to  appoint 
a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  also  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  any  cut  in  wages  pending 
an  investigation  by  the  board.  On  Dec.  31  Judge  Russell 
granted  the  injunction  restraining  the  Dominion  Coal  Co., 
the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  and  the  Acadia  Coal  Co., 
subsidiaries  of  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation,  from 
putting  the  reduction  of  wages  into  effect  until  the  matter 
has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Conciliation.  The 
British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  has  issued  a  statement 
declaring  that  owing  to  the  action  of  the  court  a  reduction 
in  the  selling  price  of  coal  is  necessarily  deferred,  and  that 
general  idleness  at  the  Nova  Scotia  collieries  may  result. 

Walter  E.  Trent  has  submitted  a  bid  for  four  of  the 
Shipping  Board's  large  sea-going  barges  which  are  to  be 
sold  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Trent  intends  to  use  these 
barges  between  Norfolk  and  his  Alexandria  (Va.)  plant. 
Coal  which  has  been  treated  by  the  Trent  process  can  be 
sold  to  greater  advantage,  it  is  believed,  in  Latin  America 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  Mr.  Trent's  intention  to 
ship  his  product  to  the  seaboard  by  way  of  the  Potomac 
and  to  load  the  barges  on  the  return  trip  with  fuel  oil,  one 
of  his  raw  materials.  The  Shipping  Board  has  purchased 
six  hundred  tons  of  Mr.  Trent's  "amalgam"  and  will  conduct 
experiments  in  its  use  as  a  boiler  fuel  aboard  ship. 


Official  notice  has  been  given  by  the  railroads 
declining  to  put  into  effect  reduced  rates  on  coal  to  tidewater. 
This  marks  the  end  of  a  very  earnest  effort  made  by  the 
committee,  headed  by  W.  V.  Hardie,  director  of  traffic  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  bring  about  a 
voluntary  reduction  of  export  rates  as  a  contribution  to  the 
movement  looking  to  the  retention  of  our  foreign  coal  trade. 


C.  W.  Starr  has  been  selected  by  W.  D.  Brookings, 
head  of  the  natural  resources  section  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  coal  specialist. 


The  existing  vacancy  on  the  Finance  Committee — the 
premier  committee  of  the  Senate — is  likely  to  be  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey 
to  that  committee. 
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ENCOURAGING  signs  of  improvement  have  fol- 
lowed the  holidays  and  the  dull  period  which 
ushered  out  the  old  year.  Industrials  are  pro- 
ceeding cautiously,  but  consumption  is  increasing  after 
the  holiday  dip.  Consumers  are  feeling  around  for 
indications  upon  which  to  gage  their  purchases  in  the 
first  quarter.  Inquiries  for  future  delivery  are  increas- 
ing daily,  but  closings  are  few,  as  neither  buyer  nor 
seller  is  inclined  to  use  the  present  market  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  do  future  business. 

Close  sales  prevail  in  the  spot  market  and  the  removal 
of  the  freight  tax  has  given  the  shippers  more  leeway. 
Reserves  are  still  adequate,  but  the  buyer  is  not  so 
inclined  to  use  them  for  his  current  needs.  The  wage 
controversy  is  daily  being  brought  to  his  attention,  with 
the  result  that  requirements  are  more  and  more  being 
supplied  through  spot  orders,  and  the  feeling  is  growing 
that  a  cautious  policy  forbids  a  further  depletion  of 
storage  between  now  and  April  1. 

Coal  Age  Index  stood  at  83  on  Jan.  9,  as  compared 
with  84  on  Jan.  2. 

Retail  distribution  has  been  aided  by  the  colder 
weather,  although  household  orders  are  still  being  held 
down  to  current  needs.  Prices  have  softened  a  trifle 
because  of  the  lower  mine  quotations  and  removal  of  the 
freight  tax.  The  result  is  a  slightly  incteased  ordering 
for  yard  replacement,  which  promptly  checked  the  ad- 
vancing fine-coal  market,  showing  how  sensitive  has 
been  the  balance  of  steam  supply  and  demand. 

Liquidation  of  labor  has  progressed  further  this 
month.  The  unionized  miners  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
two  classes — those  who,  because  of  their  poor  earnings, 
are  just  "plain  dissatisfied"  with  conditions  but  who 
evince  no  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  "paper  profits"  of 
a  higher  wage  scale,  and  those  who  have,  or  are  seeking, 
a  return  to  better  working  time  on  a  lower  wage  basis 
permitting  tonnage  to  enter  the  market  at  the  prevailing 
prices.  Progress  was  made  last  week  in  the  upper 
Potomac  and  Colorado  regions  toward  union  wage  scale 


reductions.  The  men  are  reported  to  have  broached  the 
subject  to  their  employers. 

Colder  weather  has  aided  the  anthracite  industry, 
although  the  market  is  quieter  than  in  recent  seasons. 
Independents  are  still  forced  to  forego  a  large  portion 
of  their  premiums  on  domestic  coal  or  else  remain  closed, 
as  retail  stocks  are  too  heavy  to  necessitate  much  buying 
of  coal  at  prices  higher  than  company  schedule. 

Operating  conditions  have  been  aided,  as  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry,  by  retail  price  cuts  following  the 
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removal  of  the  transportation  tax  on  Jan.   1.     Steam 
coals  also  are  in  better  call. 

There  have  been  some  first-quarter  coke  contracts 
closed  and  prices  have  been  shaded  a  trifle.  The  neces- 
sary contracting  probably  is  all  completed  at  this  time, 
leaving  some  operators  with  tonnage  on  their  hands 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  tie  up  for  less  than  going 
contract  figures. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  during  the  last  week  of  1921  was  5,960,000 
net  tons,  as  compared  with  7,063.000  and  7,450,000  tons 
for  the  weeks  of  Dec.  17  and  24,  respectively.  The  output 
was  held  down  by  the  holiday  idleness,  but  the  daily 
average — 1,192,000  tons — showed  no  recovery  in  demand. 
The  first  week  of  the  new  year  showed  that  Monday,  Jan. 
2,  was  widely  observed  as   a  holiday,  as  loadings  on  that 
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Estimates  of  Production 

t  Net  Tonsl 
BITUMINOUS  CO.\L 

Week  Ended                         1921  1920 

Dec.  17 7.066,000  12.156,000 

Dec.  24 7,468,000  9,686,000 

Dec.  31  (a)..      .                    5,960,000  

Daily  average 1,192,000  

Calendar  year  (a\ 406,990,000  556,5 1 6,000 

Daily  average  calendar 

year 1.326,000  1,805,000 

ANTHRACITE 

Dec.  17 1,664,000  1,998,000 

Dec.  24 1,338,000  1,641,000 

Dec.  31  (o) 862,000  1,597,000 

Calendar  year 87,695,000  88,845,000 

COKE 

Dec.  24(6) 117,000  272,000 

Dec.  31(a)..                                104.000  278.000 

Calendar  year 5,507,000  20,980,000 

(a)  Subject  to  reWsion.  (fc)  Revised  from  last  report. 
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day  were  only  one-sixth  of  normal.  However,  27,080  cars 
were  loaded  on  the  following  day,  the  heaviest  since  Nov 
23,  1921. 

The  year's  production  of  bituminous  coal  is  estimated  at 
406,990,000  tons,  the  lowest  since  1911,  when  406,000,000 
tons  were  mined.  Records  of  raih'oad  loading-s  for  Novem- 
ber, 1921,  show  that  36,020.000  net  tons  were  mined,  as  com- 
pared with  43,733,000  tons  in  October  and  3.5,127,000  tons 
in  September.  Cumulative  production  to  Nov.  30,  1921, 
was  376,000,000  tons. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SOFT  COAL,   BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES,   1919—1921 
(In  Net  Tona) 

Year  1921 
First   1 1  at  Same 

Months  of         Rate  as 
Region  1921  1st  1 1  Mos.  1920  1919 

Northeast  (a) 223,522,000     241,896,000     331,510,000    300,420,275 

Southern  .\ppalachnia  (6)        15,728,000       17,020,000       23,500,000       20.803,263 

Eastern  Interior  (c) 01.210,000       98,707,000     130,800,000       90,407,132 

Western  Interior  (d) 17,970,000       19,447,000       29,930,000       21,741,003 

Mountain    States    and 

Northwest  (e) 27,622,000       29,893,000       40,680,000       32.381,012 

Totals  (y) 376,052,000     406,963,000     556,420,000     465,752,685 

(a)  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia.  Maryland,  Eastern  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  (b)  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  (c)  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Western  Kentucky,  (d)  Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
(el  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyomine.  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
Washington.  (/)  Alaska,  Cahfornia,  Idaho  North  Carolina,  Oregon  and  South 
Dakota  not  included. 
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Domestic  output  was  heavier  last  week,  following  a 
few  days  of  colder  weather,  and  the  resultant  production 
of  steam  sizes  soon  caught  up  with  the  demand.  Screen- 
ings are  now  weaker  all  around,  although  this  size  is 
moved  with  no  real  difficulty.  The  retailer  is  buying  to 
replenish  the  slight  drain  on  his  yard  stocks,  but  instead 
of  placing  an  order  for  several  cars  weekly,  as  was  the 
custom  in  normal  years,  he  buys  each  car  individually, 
with  closer  attention  to  price  rather  than  quality. 

This    is    especially   true   of   the    Midwest,   where   better 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

*Smokeles8  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard).. . 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

HIah-Volatile.lEastern 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  Sc'd.  gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.) . . 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas).,  .  . 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

Hocking  lump 

Hocking  mine  run 


Market 
Quoted 

Columbus. . 

Columbus. . 

Columbus . . 

Chicago.  . . 

Chicago.  .  . 

Cincinnati . 

Cincinnati . 

Cincinnati. 

Boston .... 

Boston 

Boston .... 


New  York. . , 
Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

New  York. .  . 
Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

New  York.  .  . 
Philadelphia- 
Baltimore.  ... 
New  York. .  . 
Philadelphia- 
Baltimore.... 


Dec.  12! 

1921 
$3.60 

2.20 

1.65 

3.10 

2.25 

3.25 

2.25 

1.40 

4.80 

1.80 

2.35 

1.85 

3.00 
.     3.00 

2.30 

2.40 

2.35 

2.10 

2.05 
.     2.05 

2.00 

1.80 

1.85 

1.75 


New  York. . . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore.... 
Pittsbiu"gh. . . 
Pittsburgh . . . 
Pittsburgh... 
Columbus. . .. 
Columbus. . . . 
Columbus. . . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Columbus. . .. 
Columbus 


1.55 
1.70 
1.45 
2.70 


1.65 
4.55 
2.05 
2.50 
1.80 
3.05 
3.00 
2.35 
2.30 
2.30 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.70 
1.85 


1.50 
1.55 
1.40 
2.65 


2.50 
3.25 
2.05 
1.55 
4.70 
2.05 
2.50 
1.80 
3.15 
3.00 
2.40 
2.35 


Jan.   9 

1922t 
$S.B5@IS.50 
2.00®  2.25 
1.35®  3.65 
2.50®  3.75 
2.00®  3.00 
S.75@  S.S5 
1.86@  2.00 

l.SS 
4.60®  4.75 
1.80®  2.35 
2.25®  2.70 
1.60®  2.00 
2.90®  3.40 
2.75®  3.25 

2  SO 
2.30®  S.iS 
2.10®  2.50 
g.00@  2.SS 

i.so®  e.oo 

1.90®  2.10 
3.85®  S.OO 
1.60®  1.90 
1.60®  1.80 
1.75 


1.50 
1.55 
1.45 
2.65 


2.15       2.15       2.15 


1.55 
2.90 
1.85 
1.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.15 
3.05 
1.95 


1.65 
2.85 
1.90 
1.15 
2.90 
1.30 
1.15 
3.05 
1.95 


1.80 
2.80 
1.85 
1.40 
2.75 
1.45 
1.25 
3.00 
1.90 


l.S6@  1.60 

2.60®  2.70 

2.10®  2.20 

1.75®  1.85 

2.65®  3.00 

3.60®  1.90 

1.10@  l.SS 

S.S5@  2. BO 

l.SS®  l.SS 

1.25 

2.75®  S.OO 

1.6B@  1.90 


Hocking  screenings. . .  . 

Pitts.  No.  Slump 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run. . . 
Pitts.  No.  8  screenings. 

MMwest 

Franklin,  111.  lump 

Franklin,  III.  mine  run .... 

Franklin,  111.  screenings. . . 

Central,  111.  lump 

Central,  111.  mine  run 

C^entral,  111.  screenings. . .  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run.  . . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings... 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. .  . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings... 

Standard  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  screenings 

West.  Ky.  lump 

West.  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  screenings 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  P..  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

*Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvances  over  previous 


Market 
Quoted 

Columbus, . 

Cleveland. . 

Cleveland.. 

Cleveland . . 


Deo.  I  2  Dec.  26  Jan. ; 

1921        1921        1922 
$1.15     $1.20 

3.15       3.00 


Jan.    9 

1922t 

$1.40    $1.35@$1.55 

3.05       S.75@.  S.OO 

2.00       1.95®    2.10 

1.95       1.85(3    3.9.5 


Chicago 3.80 

(Chicago 2.75 

Chicago 1.80 

Chicago 3.35 

Chicago 2.50 

Chicago 1.70 

C^hicago 3.  35 

Chicago 2.75 

Chicago 1.90 

Chicago 2.80 

Chicago 2.45 

(Chicago 1.55 


St.  Louis... 
St.  Louis... 
St.  Louis... 
Louisville. . 
Louisville. . 
Louisville. . 


Birmingham.. 
Birmingham.. 
Birmingham.. 
Louisville. . . . 
Louisville. . . . 
Louisville. . . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati.  .  . 
(I^incinnati. . . 
Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 


2.80 
1.95 
1.25 
2.75 
1.75 
1.05 

3.65 
2.00 
2.30 


1.55 
0.95 
5.00 
4.10 
2.50 


3.65 
2.90 
2.10 
3.10 
2.50 
2.00 
3.35 
2.70 
1.75 
2.95 
2.45 
1.80 
2.80 
1.90 
1.40 
2.75 
1.75 
1.85 


2.85 
1.50 
1.45 
3.15 
1.30 
1.25 
5.00 
4.10 
2.50 


3.80 
2.90 
2.10 
3.10 
2.50 
1.90 
3.35 
2.55 
2.10 
2.95 
2.25 
1.80 
2.60 
1.85 
1.65 
2.85 
1.90 
1.65 


2.15 
2.85 
1.60 
1.30 
3.00 
1.50 
1.20 
5.00 
4.10 
2.50 


3.50®  4.05 

2.75®  3.00 

3.75®  2,»5 

2.75®  3.50 

2.25®  2.75 

3.65®  S.OO 

3.00®  3.75 

2.40®  2.75 

1.90®  2.25 

2.60®  3.25 

2.15®  2.40 

3.50®  3.*5 

2.50®  2.75 

1.80®  1.90 

l.SS®  1.60 

2.75®  3.00 

1.50®  2.25 

1.00®.  1.60 

2.75(2,  4.00 

1.90®  2.30 

2.00®  2.30 

3  00;a  3. 25 

1  eS'o  1  70 

1.25g  1.45 

S.75®  .i.OO 

1.S.5®  1.60 

1.00®  1.50 

5.00 

4.00®  4.2S 

2.50 


Hampton  Roads. 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  ilahca. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Broken 

Broken 

Egg 

Egg 

Egg 

Stove 

Stove 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Pea 

Pea 

Buckwheat  No.  1 

Buckwheat  No.  I 

Rice 

Rice 

Barley 

Barley 

Birdseye 

*Net  tona,  f.o.b.  mines. 
tAdvances  over  pre\ious 


Market  Freight 

Quoted  Rates 

New  York $2.61 

Philadelphia 2.66 

New  York 2.61 

Philadelphia 2.66 

Chicago 5.63 

New  York 2.61 

Philadelphia 2.66 

Chicago 5.  63 

New  York 2.61 

PhUadelphia 2.66 

Chicago 5. 63 

New  York 2.47 

Philadelphia 2.38 

Chicago 5.  63 

New  York 2.47 

PhiladelpUa 2.38 

New  York 2.47 

Philadelphia 2  38 

New  York 2.47 

Philadelphia 2.38 

New  York 2.47 


$7.50@$7.75 
7.00®  7.25 
7.00®  7.25 

7.40* 
8.00®  8.25 
8.25®  8.50 

7.60* 
8.00®  8.25 
8.25®   8.75 

7.60* 
4.50®  5.00 
4.50®  5.00 

6.10* 
2.25®  2.75 
2.25®  3.00 
1.60®  2.00 
1.75®  2.00 
1.00®  1.50 
1.00®   1.25 


1921  . 

Company 
$7.60®$7.75 
7.75®  7.85 
7.60®  7.75 
7.75®  7.85 

6.95* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.20* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.20* 
6.05®  6.45 
6.15®  6.25 

5.60* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 


. Jan.  2, 

Independent 

$6'75@$7;50 
6.50®  7.00 
7.00®  7.75 

7.49* 
7.85®  7.25 
8.25®  8.50 

7.60* 
7.85®  8.25 
8.25®  8.50 

7.60* 
4  00®  5.00 
4.25®  5.00 

6.  10* 
2.00®  2.75 
2.25®  2.75 
1.50®  2.25 
1.75®  2.00 
1.35®  1.50 
1.00®    1.25 


1922t — 

Company 
$7.60®$7.75 
7.75®  7.85 
7.60®  7.75 
7.75(1)  7.85 

6.95* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8,25 

7.20* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.20* 
6.05®  6.45 
6.15®  6.25 

5.60* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.5C 

2.50 


veek  sho 


1  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 
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COAL   AGE  .INDEX    83.   WEEK   OF  JAN.    9,    1922 

This  diagram  sliows  weekly  changes  in  the  spot  prices  of  bitu- 
minous coai  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  All  prices  are 
reduced  to  one  figure  and  compared  with  the  average  government 
price  of  1918,  taken  as  100.  Actual  spot  prices  for  each  coal  are 
given  in  the  table  in  this  review. 

household  buying  is  noted.  The  Kansas  City  market,  how- 
ever, is  glutted  with  Illinois  domestic  coal,  which  is  being 
sacrificed  to  get  it  oflf  the  tracks.  The  Cincinnati  gateway 
is  again  becoming  clogged  with  cars  on  consignment.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  heavier  operation  of  southeastern 
Kentucky  mines  on  the  reduced  wage  scale,  and  these 
wrong  operating  tactics  have  softened  the  market  in  that 
vicinity. 

Prices  of  coal  on  the  Head-of-the-Lakes  docks  have  been 
slashed  an  even  dollar  to  stimulate  the  movement  to  the 
interior.  While  this  has  had  some  effect,  the  main  result 
was  the  setback  to  all-rail  competition  in  the  Northwest. 
Some  of  the  Iron  Range  mines  are  showing  signs  of  activity 
and  the  seasonably  cold  weather  has  helped  the  domestic 
market,  but  steam  conditions  generally  are  in  lamentable 
shape. 

Business  at  the  Roads  has  taken  on  a   slightly  firmer 


tone.  Dumpings  for  all  accounts  were  237,806  net  tons 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  5,  as  compared  with  175,517 
tons  the  previous  week.  Accumulations  at  the  piers  are 
greatly  reduced.  Bunkering  is  more  active  following  the 
increase  in  general  shipping  and  last  week  saw  several 
export  cargoes  cleared.  The  destinations,  however,  were 
confined  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  American  ports. 

The  New  England  situation  is  as  quiet  as  ever.  Market 
cargoes  are  still  coming  forward,  but  have  been  disi)osed 
of  at  slightly  better  figures.  Hampton  Roads  coals  are  so 
low,  however,  that  Pennsylvania  grades  are  unsalable 
within  100  miles  of  Boston  and  all-rail  business  is  now 
confined  to  small  lots  in  the  narrow  zone  that  cannot  be 
reached  via  Hampton  Roads. 

Conditions  at  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  slightly  more  encouraging.  Receipts  are  small  and 
prices  more  firmly  held,  while  consumers  are  more  active 
in  seeking  tonnage  protection  for  the  next  90  days.  Actual 
orders  have  increased  only  a  trifle. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  non-union  coals  secure 
the  bulk  of  the  business  that  is  available  makes  it  more 
apparent  that  lower  wage  scales  are  vitally  necessary  to 
unionized  operations.  Indiana  and  Illinois  operators  have 
asked  for  an  early  conference  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  discuss  this  question,  while  in  other  sections 
the  question  of  individual  discussions  with  the  various 
district  union  officials   is   under   consideration. 

ANTHRACITE 

The  last  week  of  the  year  saw  many  anthracite  collieries 
closed  and  thousands  of  miners  idle.  Production  was  only 
862,000  net  tons,  barely  one-half  the  figure  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  a  year  ago.  Production  after  the  holidays 
showed  an  upturn,  following  the  colder  weather. 

Domestic  demand  is  rather  slow  in  New  England  except 
for  the  popular  sizes.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  report 
satisfactory  increases  in  activity  and  lower  retail  prices 
following  the  removal  of  the  transportation  tax.  Steam 
sizes  are  moving  better. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  was  104,000  net  tons  during  the 
week  ended  Dec.  31.  The  decline  of  13,000  tons  from  the 
preceding  week's  figure  was  caused  by  the  holidays  rather 
than  any  further  slump  in  demand. 

Interest  in  the  coke  market  centered  around  the  closings 
for  the  first  quarter,  prices  on  which  softened  a  trifle. 
One  byproduct  contract  was  closed  at  a  very  low  figure, 
which  hurt  the  Connellsville  market.  This  low  figure  was 
not  on  account  of  beehive  competition  but  to  enable  the 
furnace  to  blow  in.  The  seller  loses  on  the  coke  but  gains 
in  the  make  of  byproducts  and  has  the  privilege  of  with- 
drawing the  tonnage  should  he  need  it  for  his  own  furnaces. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Russia  Owes  Shipping  Board  for  Coal 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
published  correspondence  relating  to 
loans  to  foreign  countries  by  the  United 
States,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
coal.  In  requesting  a  loan  of  $48,000,- 
000  the  Greek  Minister  pointed  out 
that  Greece  depends  on  the  United 
States  for  coal. 

A  statement  was  given  showing  that 
Russia  owed  the  Shipping  Board  the 
following  amounts  for  coal:  coal  on 
delivery  June  21,  1917,  $1,040;  coal  on 
delivery  to  Publishers  Paper  Co.,  Nov. 
22,  1917,  $4,4.55;  coal  consumed  by  ves- 
sel durinpr  off'-hire,  $1,375;  coal  on  de- 
livery June  20,  1917,  to  June  15,  1918, 


$1,034;  coal  on  re-delivery,  $4,620;  coal 
on  delivery  May  26,  1917,  to  Jan.  23, 
1918,  $2,607;  coal  on  re-delivery,  $3,608; 
coal  on  delivery  July  7,  1917  to  March 
9,  1918,  $1,386;  coal  on  re-delivery  and 
off-hire,  $2,563;  coal  on  board  on  deliv- 
ery July  28,  1917,  to  May  28,  1918, 
$1,639;  coal  on  re-delivery  and  off -hire, 
$1,996;  coal  on  re-delivery  May  7,  1917, 
to  Feb.  7,  1918,  $694. 

Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 
Chiub — A  corporation  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Valparaiso,  called  the  Com- 
pania  Minera  e  Industrial  de  Chile,  as 
stated  by  Commerce  Reports.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  capital  will  be  raised 


to  500,000,000  paper  pesos,  with  which 
the  entire  property  of  the  Lota  &  Coro- 
nel  Coal  Co.,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Chile,  will  be  acquired.  Directors  and 
stockholders  of  the  new  company  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Lota  and  of  the  Schwager  Coal  com- 
panies. If  this  plan  is  accomplished 
it  will  result  in  almost  complete  con- 
trol of  the  coal  industry  in  Chile. 

Italy — The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
firsts  is  quoted  at  38s.  3d.  on  the  Genoa 
market,  acording  to  a  cable  to  Coal 
Age     On  Jan.  1,  the  price  was  38s. 

Egypt — For  the  nine  months  ended 
Sept.  30,  1921,  coal  imports  were  698,- 
028  tons,  of  which  362,583  tons  came 
from  the  United  States  and  213,335 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  posi- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  American  shippers, 
however,  has  been  reversed  by  the  re- 
entry of  British  competition,  following 
the  approach  to  normal  of  that 
industry. 
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British  Railways  Cut  Rates  to  Help  Coal  Trade 

Reduction,  25  Per  Cent,  Not  Thought  Sufficient  to 
Restore  Competition — Production  Registers  Slight 
Decline — Prices  Show  Marked  Decline  from  a  Year  Ago 

BRITISH    production   for    the    week     lOd.   against  36s.   lid.,  and   smalls   re- 
ended  Dec.  24  was  4,965,000  gross     mained  the  same  at  16s.  7d. 


tons,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age. 
This  is  a  slight  decline  from  the  preced- 
ing week's  figure,  when  5,027,000  tons 
were  mined.  Export  markets  are  not 
•quite  so  active  but  severe  weather  is 
hampering  loadings,  increasing  conges- 
tion. 

English    and    Welsh    railway    com- 


Best  Admiralty  large  coal  is  softer 
at  24s.  9d.  Other  quotations,  cabled  to 
Coal  Age  show  a  lower  range. 

Return  Cargoes  of  Ore  May  Revive 
French  Market  for  American  Coal 

The  possibilities  of  French  iron  ore 
coming  to  this  country  in  return  for 
panies  on  Jan.  1  reduced  carrying  American  cargoes  of  coal  have  been  put 
charges  for  coal,  iron,  steel  and  lime-  forward  by  a  French  concern  with  an 
stone  for  iron  and  steel  works.  Though  output  of  350,000  tons  of  ore  a  year, 
the  concessions  are  not  as  large  as  those  The  company  consumes  about  250,000 
asked,  the  reduction  in  railway  revenue  tons  of  coal  a  year,  and,  in  1920,  im- 
■will  be  around  £10,000,000  per  year.  ported  some  American  coal  that  gave 
The  1921  rate  for  carrying  coal,  coke  excellent  results,  equaling  the  best  Eng- 
and  patent  fuel  was  the  January,  1914,    I'sh  and  Welsh  product  and  proving  su 


basis  plus  100  per  cent.  This  was  cut 
to  75  per  cent  and  is  to  be  applied  ex- 
perimentally for  twelve  months. 

The  feeling  in  the  South  Wales  coal 


perior  to  the  German  coal.     American 
fuel,  however,  cannot  be  imported  now 
on  account  of  cost  of  transportation. 
American    coal,     c.i.f.     St.     Nazaire, 


trade  is  that  the  present  charges  can  where  the  company  is  locate^,  is  at  pres- 
afford  no  marked  assistance  to  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  industry  and 
that  reduction  of  dock  dues  and  a 
return  to  the  three-shift  working  of 
coal  trimmers  and  tippers  remain  the 
essentials  for  the  restoration  of  the 
«xport  trade. 

The  railways  are  aware  that  these 
reductions  are  less  than  those  which 
were  stated  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
afford  the  desired  relief  to  trade,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  afford  to 
make  further  concessions.  Before  such 
concessions  are  made  there  must  be  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  coal  and  other  mate- 
rials and  railway  wages,  and  working 
conditions  should  be  brought  into  more 
harmony  with  the  industrial  position. 

The  average  price  of  steam  coal  in 
November  was  25s.  per  ton,  against 
115s.  in  November,  1920.  Household 
coal  was  34.5s.,  against  37.5s.,  and 
bunkers  16s.  compared  with  74s.  Gas 
coal  in  November  was  22.85s.,  against 
96.65s  in  the  same  month  of  1920.  Since 
January,    1921,   the   price   of   coal   has     having    resumed    operations    after    the 


ent  about  135  fr.,  while  English  coal 
can  be  landed  for  85fr.@90fr.  If 
return  cargoes  were  found  for  American 
vessels,  however,  the  transportation 
charges  could  be  reduced  so  as  to  enable 
American  exporters  to  compete. 

Hampton   Roads    Bunkerage   Increases 

Actual  movement  of  coal  showed  but 
little  increase  last  week.  Prospects, 
however,  are  better.  Bunker  business, 
particularly,  is  holding  its  own,  but 
New  England  shipments  are  dull.  Some 
movement  of  foreign  cargoes  was  evi- 
dent during  the  week,  although  all  ship- 
ments went  to  the  West  Indies  or  to 
South  American  ports. 

Official  figures  for  1921  show  that  ap- 
pro.ximately  15,000,000  tons  went  over 
the  piers  at  Hampton  Roads,  an  increase 
of  approximately  2,000,000  tons  over  the 
previous  year.  The  belief  in  the  trade 
is  that  the  1921  figures  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded this  year. 

Accumulations  at  Tidewater  may  soon 
be    materially    increased,    many   mines 


been  reduced  by  an  average  of  13s.  6d. 
Large  steam  coal  exported  from  Car- 
diff during  November  was  30s.  lid. 
against  32s.  8d.  in  October,  steam 
smalls  were  17s.  2d.  against  16s.  8d.; 
large    steam    from    Swansea    was    28s. 


holiday  shut-down.  A  strong  move- 
ment of  fuel  to  New  England  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  within  the  next 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  with  a  steady 
increase  in  general  shipping  the  bunker 
business  promises  to  receive  its  share. 
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Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

Ftrreign  BankerQuolationa  by  Cable  to  Coal  Aae 
PIERS 

Dec.  31.  Jan.  7t 

Pool    9  New  York...      $5.40(3  $5.60  $5  S0@  JS  6S 

Pool  10,  New  York . .        5.10^)   5  30  S  20®  S  35 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia   .          5.50  5  50  ' 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia.      5.00®  5.40  S.JO@  5  40 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia.      5.50®  5.75  5.50®  5  75 

PooU,  Hamp.  Rds...     4.50®  4.70  4  6S@  4  75 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds         4.25  4  25 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds . . .         4.50  4.50®  4.60 

BVNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York..       5.70®  5.90  5.«0®  5.95 

Pool  10,  New  York 5.40®  5.60  5  SO®  5  S5 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia       5.50®  5.85  5  CO®  5  >S 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia       5.35®  5.50  5  40®  5  50 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds.    .         4.80  4.75®  4  85 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...         4.60  4. CO®  4.70 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 408.  f.o.b.  408.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     653.  f.o.b.  653.  f.o  b 

Welsh,  Lisbon 453.  f.o.b.  45s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f.o  b. 

Welsh,  Marseilles 125  fr.  f.o.b.  125  fr.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 4O3.  t.i.b.  40b.  t.i  b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 42s.  6d.  f.a.3.  428.  6d.  f.a.s 

Welsh,  Teneriffe 42s.  6d.  f.a.s.  42s.  6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta .     45s.  f.o.b.  45s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  St.  Michaels 60s.  t.i.b.  608.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas 423.  6d.  f.a.s.  428.  6d.  f.a.s. 

Port  Said 5  l.s.  6d.  f.o.b.  5  Is.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Belgian,  Antwerp 408.  f.o.b.  SSb*  6d 

Alexandria 428.  42s. 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 42s.  6d.  428.  6d. 

C.I.F.  Prices,  American  Coal 

(In  Gross  Tons) 

Dec.  31  Jan.  7t 

Low      High  Low      High 

Vol.        Vol.  Vol.         Vol. 

French  Atlantic $8.60    $8.80  $8.65     $8.80 

West  Italy 8.70      8.85  8.60      8.75 

Scandinavia 8.85       8.95 

Havana 6.50      6.75  

The  Plate 8.75  8.90 

These  quotations  are  purely  nominal  and  as  far 
as  can  be  learned,  no  business  is  being{done  in  these 
markets. 

Current  Quotations   British  Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Dec.  31  rjan.  7t| 

263.  Ste.  6d@i5a. 

193.  ISs.  6d.@293. 


Cardiff: 
Admiralty,  Large . 
Steam,  Smalls 

Newcastle: 


l««3.  6d. 
2l8.  6d.®2 
Sla.@eis.  t 


I  8  I5?!?9  5  IZI9?6  5I2  l9Jt  e  9  I6Z3  3C  7  14  ?W8  4  II  I8Z5  2  9  I6  2J30  6  I3ffl?13  I0n?4  I  8I5HJ95  IZraZt  3  10  nj4 
Feb.        Mar.         Apr         May      June      Julji        Aug.       Sept,        Oct.  Nov.       Dec 


t  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy 
type  declines  in  italics. 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
Jan.  5,   1922 

FROM   HAMPTON'    RO.\DS : 

Tons 

For  Atlantic   Islands: 
Du.      S.S.      Maashaven.      for     Port     of 

Spain   3,081 

For  Chile:  ^  „_,, 

Am.   S.S.  Argosy,  for   Pisagua 1,067 

For  Cuba: 

.\m.   S.S.   Ozama.   for  Havana 2,670 

Dan.  S.  S.  Viborg  tor  Havana 2,890 

For    Canada : 
Br.  Schr.  Seaman  A.  O..  for  St.  Johns. 

N.  B 692 

For   India: 
Br.  S.  S.  Kabinga,  for  Singapore 1,792 

.\m.   Schr.   Guilford   D.   Pendleton,   for 

St.    Thomas    2,163 

FROM    PHIL.\DELPHIA: 
For  Brazil: 

Nor.  S.S.  Margit  Skogland,  for  Rio  de 

.Janeiro    

For  Nova  Scotia:  _ 

Br.  Schr.  Madelyn  E.  Hebb,  for  Lunen- 
berg    

Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

^-Week  Ended^ 
Dec.  29       Jan.  5 

N.  &  W.  Piers — Lamberts  Point: 

Cars  on  hand   1.757  1,103 

Tons  on  hand    97.718  66.424 

Tons    dumped     72.684  94,234 

Tonnage    waiting 2.300  2,800 

Virginian  Ry.  Pier.s     Sewalls  Point: 

Cars    on    hand 922  926 

Tons    on    hand 62.500  51,400 

Tons  dumped    50,033         73,293 

Tonnage    waiting 19.435  10.418 

C.  &  O.  Piers — Newport  News  : 

Cars    on    hand 864  616 

Tons   on   hand 43.200         30,80i> 

Tons    dumped 33.995         44,800 

Tonnage     waiting 1.537         
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Export  Markets  Return  to  British 
A  comparison  of  the  overseas  coal 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  made  by  t. 
R  Wadleigh  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  His  compilation  is  as 
follows: 

OVERSEAS  FJXPORTS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
IN  GROSS  TONS 

United  United 

States  Kingdom 
73,400,118 
59.039,880 
■(3,534,771 
38,350,553 
34,995,787 
31,752,904 
35,249,568 
24,931,853 
20,351,390 
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New  England 


1013  ...         4,101.658 

\l\l :      ....         4,232,569 

\Vr- 5,987,892 

\i\l ::.:..     6.941,352 

\VA 4,923,404 

\l\l 3,764,645 

Itll ....  7,187,345 

Wil 19,695.790 

1921  (llmo.^: 8,377,749 

1921 

1,326,517 
362,399 
163,106 
195,209 
179,413 


BOSTON 

Quiet— Buyers  Show  Lit 


July 

August 

September, 

October 

November , 


816,132 
3,103,207 
3,406,579 
3,405.792 
3,593,864 


Market  Yen     -       . 
tie    Interest  — Prices 
Coastwise    Freights     J^asy 
Territory  Narrows  —  Antni 

Bituminous-The     market    continues 
extremely  dull.    There  is  a  certain  ton- 


More    Stable  - 
All-Rail 
—  Anthracite  Dull. 


very  material  cuts,  as  compared  with 
company  circulars,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  such  a  policy  nelps  very  much 
in  moving  coal  in  this  kind  of  market. 
The  publicity  of  it  only  reacts  unfavor- 
ably on  the  retail  trade. 

Tidewater— East 


nage  being  observed  from  week  to  week     ^^^^^.^  ^^..^^^  ^^  „„...,. 

by   small   users,   but   ^^e  ^^ggregate   is     ^^    ^^^^^    ^.^^^    Reduced^Bitiomnous 


NEW  YORK 

Are  Cut — Surplus  Stocks 


The  figures  for  the  United  States, 
1913,  1914  and  1915  are  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30.  The  others  are  calendar 
years. 

Destination  of  British  Coal  Exports, 
November,  1913,  1920,  and  1921 


not  "large  and  for  the  most  Paj^  is  re-  "j^   T"r'p-:^^g^_Suspeiision  of  Milling 

ir'^^e!l!a^n°dS?oTntf  IVBtC^^nl  Sl.T^eio.  -  nLe.nent  Menace, 

Providence      There  is   scattering   busi-  hy  Harbor  Strike. 

ness  also  on  rail  coal  in  the  Western  Anthracite— The  suspension  of  opera- 
part  of  this  territory  but  movement  in  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^ny  mines  over  the  holidays 
that  direction  also  continues  light.  ^^^^  several  days  of  good  coal  consum- 
Reserves  are  being  depleted  only  very  weather  helped  the  anthracite 
slowly  and  buyers  are  IJ^ite  indifferent  ^|              ^^^^^  jg^le^.g  put  in  a  busy 

untn    as    Sy    as    possible    the    last  while  the  piers  are  not  blocked  with 

moment     "Market  cargoes"  still  come  ^oal  as  before  the  holiday  season  stocks 

forward',  and  while  there  is  less  forcing  ^^^  gtiu  large.     Some  companies  it  was 

on  the  part  of  the  agencies  there  are  ^^^^  ^^^  loaded   several   idle  boats   in 

,,,099     enough  low  prices  made  on  tail-ends  to  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  charges. 

744  521    1.033;986    keep    prominently    before    buyers    the  ^        ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  one  of  the 

i-ortuga.      38:463        51.021     generally  ragged  State  of  the  market  ^^^^j;       blocks,  is  now  active.    Apart- 

S^and Madeira       11,852    ..              ....^^^,     Less  than  $6  has   been  taken   on   cars  ;^f"™^™f       ^^^^^s  are   refilling  their 

Sry-Islands.;;       'Z^AU    .  .'^.       .l^    Boston  for.HamptonRoads^coal  and  on  ^^^f^f*^^"^"^;,  j,  ^  fairly  good  movement 

Italy 

Austria 
Hungary 


Country           -  — 

Russia 379.347 

Sweden «^.5« 

Norway. IVAva 

Denmark 2^4,970 

Germany.. ^I?'?In 

Netherlands 5?'ni? 

Belgium imfjj! 

■Prunpp                   ....  1,031,427 

p'o^rSal.        89,872. 


Quantity  (Tons 

November  - 

1920 

6.728 

47.357 

20.757 

35,041 


1921 

26.691 
190.296 

85.604 
185.238 

99.610 
237.827 


I  78,066 

^^,^„^      '.  75,573 

Sgeria.V.........  "H?? 

French  West  Afnca  7,391 

Portuguese  W.  Afnca  1 2,838 

Chile ,«■»" 

Ti..  ,il            1 37,97 1 

Uruguay ■  • . 

Argentine  Republic 
Channel  Islands... 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Egypt;.   •... 

Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan ■  • 

Aden  and  Depend . 

British  India 

Ceylon 

Other  Countries.  . 


56,039 
290,262 
16,667 
40.897 
73.060 
315.300 


34,600     Boston  tor  tiampion  ivodua  cue.  «..^^  "-  TV,orP  ;=;  a  fairlv  good 

83  364      497,067     ^ny   such  basis  there   is   of  course  no  bins.    There  is  »  1^*'^'^  J<3  . 

,410    chance  whatever  within   100   miles   of  in  stove  and  chestnut  but  not  in  pea 

Boston  Tor  Pennsylvania  grades.     The         The  cleaning  up  of  considerable  sui- 

latter    seem    to    be    confined    to    small  plus  coal  at  the  docks  caused  a  tirmnesb 

requisitions  in  the  narrow  zone  that  is  j^  independent  quotations.    Pressure  on 

now  safely  all-rail.  .  the     steam     coals     was     much     easier. 

Reports  from  the  loading  piers  show  pg^^j^^j  ^^^  strongest  for  barley.    The 
much  less  coal  standing  at  the  Roads.  grades    brought    company    cir- 

The  trade  judges  f'om.this  that  smoke-  be  ^^     |ra  ^g^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

less  operators  are  mining  for  the  most  cuiai. 


15,730 
7,317 
4,522 


6,264 


10,629 
9,244 
70.730 
18,306 
42,908 


5,981 
11,955 
15,420 
181,667 


Total. 


5,913,404 


43,590 
1,360.724 


19,984 
54,213 
4,402 
13,677 
8.065 
52,285 
37,459 
94,137 
14,471 
42,756 
22i;936     part"only""on  "orders "and    in    sections     active. 

where  there  have  been  agreements^  to         Bituminous^There   is 

4,495 
104.086 
23,361 
211,611 


little    more 

pay  less  wage's'thanThe  union  scale  that     activity  now  that  stocks  on  local  piers 

~  •  "     ■       "■  -"      ''— *■  — """     are   shortening.     This   market   is   in   a 

much  healthier  condition.  There  is  less 
coal  here  than  at  any  time  in  more  than 
a  year.  Near  the  end  of  the  past  week 
there  were  only  about  800  cars  at  the 


United    States    November    Exports    of 
Coal  and  Coke,  by  Customs  Districts 


piers. 

Inquiries  are  again  on  the  increase 


Customs  Districts 

Maine  and  N.H 24 

Vermont 3.'"^ 

Massachusetts „n  c^n 

St.  Lawrence W,570 

Rochester 22,959 

Buffalo 184,541 

New  York lU'J 

Philadelphia 5,824 

Maryland 

Virginia 

South  Carohna 

Florida 

Mobile 

New  Orleans ■  •  ■ 

San  Antonio 306 

El  Paso ?? 

San  Diego 

Arizona 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Washington 

Dakota 

Duluth  and  Superior 

Michigan 

Ohio 


Anthra-      Bitumi- 
cite  nous 

(Gross  Tons) 


277 


is  still  officially  in  effect.  Spot  prices 
f.o.b.  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  are 
somewhat  firmer  on  a  basis  not  far 
from  $4.75  per  gross  ton.  It  all  tends 
to  show  that  mine-owners  are  less  in- 
clined to  produce  at  a  loss  than  was 
the  case  during  the  summer.    Now  that 

cost  figures  are  available  for  the  whole         ..... -      „ 

of   1921   most  of  the   mining   interests  but  little   actual   business   is   reported 

are   expected   to    adopt   a   close-hauled  Large    consumers    were    not    likely    to 

Coke     policy  with  respect  to  spot  business.  niake  contracts   at   present  prices   and 

In   all    quarters    quotations    seem    to  ^^^^  ^^      ^^^  ^^Qgg  contracts  will  pro- 

-5^     have  settled  into  grooves.    There  is  less  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^y^j.  ^,;ii  ggt  the  benefit 

fluctuation  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  reduction   in   wage  cuts.      One 

offers   are    individual;    they   rest    more  "^J'"^,^'^"^"";,;"  quoting  on  a  basis  of 

upon  special  local  conditions  in  the  min-  laige  house  ^?^  «1     j  j^^^^ 

-i     ing  districts  than  on  any  general  mar-  $3.20   f.o.b.  mine,   wun  me  wage   p 

*P    ket  level.    At  the  Philadelphia  and  New  vision.                   .    ,.       i,     v       K^otm»,i 

'nil      ""    York  piers  there  is  almost  nothing  doing  The    strike    of    the    harbor    boatmen 

8  458    ;;.:  :     on  the  Pennsylvania  grades.     While  on  inaugurated   the  last  of  the  week   ha.v 

5          '3     these  coals  the  water  route  figures  less  not  lasted  sufficient  time  to   have  any 

'■'"    4     than  all-rail,  yet  Pocahontas  and  New  gjfect  on  the  market.     It  was  said  that 

2,362     River  via  Hampton  Roads  figure  stijl  so  nearly   500   men   quit  work   in   protest 

against  the  cut  in  pay  offered  by  the 


75 

647 

12,325 

132,374 

24,877 

226,673 

719 

14,948 


2,944 

21 

8,185 


1,865 

215  2,362  Kiver  Via  tiampton  noaa-     ,, 

5,472  720  „^uch    less,   because    of    a    lower    f.o.b. 

I  75,    mine    basis,    that   the    latter   naturally 


6    have  the  call. 

Anthracite — The  trade  shows  no  sign 
of  improvement.  Retail  business  is  still 
light,  although  a  few  seasonable  days 
have  heloed  the  dealers  somewhat  in  re- 
ducing their  large  stocks.  Independent 
Total 329,380    1,078,767     30,347     shippers   are   offering   egg   and   pea   at 


6,783 

2,452 

290 

5 


2,199 

5,817 

1,670 

5,727 

197 

118,196 

8,630 

366,527 

1,190 

boatowners.  The  lack  of  demand,  how- 
ever, and  the  few  tugs  and  boats  neces- 
sary to  move  the  coal  needed,  resulted 
in  small  inconvenience  to  the  trade. 

Average  quotations  showed  slight  in- 
creases in  most  coal.  While  the  war  tax 
was   elminated   on   Jan.   1,   there   was 
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considerable  coal  at  the  piers  or  on  the 
way  from  the  mines  on  which  the  tax 
had  already  been  paid. 

A  reduction  of  approximately  25c. 
per  ton  was  announced  on  Jan.  2  in  the 
retail  price  of  the  domestic  sizes  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  The  de- 
livery prices  in  Manhattan  do  not  in- 
clude labor  which  those  for  Brooklyn 
include  putting  the  domestic  coals  in 
bins.     The  schedule  of  prices  follow: 

Manhattan  Brooklyn 

Broken .  $12.85  $12.90 

Egg 12.85  12.90 

Stove..  13   10  13.15 

Chestnut  13   10  13.15 

Pea 10.75  10.90 

Buckwheat  7.65  7.80 

Rioe 6.75  6.80 

Barley 5  75  5.80 

Bituminous 8.00  7.65 


BUFFALO 

Demand  Not  Improving — Both  Bitw- 
minmis  and  Anthracite  Slow  —  Large 
Aynounts  of  Anthracite  on  Track. 

Bituminous — Demand  is  rather  less 
than  it  was,  but  that  was  expected, 
for  consumption  during  the  holidays 
was  light  and  the  consumer  is  not 
stocking  up,  mainly  because  his  storage 
space  is  full  of  coal  bought  at  his 
own  price. 

Many  operators  looking  into  the 
future,  say  they  will  not  pay  the 
check-off  and  wages  must  drop  to  the 
1917  scale.  As  a  rule  their  mines  are 
idle.  Quotations  of  bituminous  continue 
at  $2.75  for  Youghiogheny  lump,  $2.50 
for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $2.25 
for  Allegheny  Valley  and  all  mine  run, 
and  $2.50@$2.70  for  slack. 

Anthracite — Members  of  this  trade 
find  it  about  as  dull  as  bituminous. 
Reports  from  the  mining  districts  tell 
of  the  thousands  of  cars  that  are  stand- 
ing on  tracks  because  the  demand  has 
been  smaller  than  was  estimated.  Some 
of  the  coal  has  been  sold  at  sacrifice 
prices,  something  that  has  not  hap- 
pened in  that  trade  in  a  long  time,  if 
ever.  During  most  "winters  of  late 
the  demand  was  close  up  to  capacity 
output  and  often  Buffalo  has  had  to 
be  given  an  extra  allotment  to  satisfy 
the  clamor  and  stave  off  what  threat- 
ened to  be  a  panic.  Now  the  demand 
is  seldom  good  more  than  one  day  at 
a  time. 


numerous  prices  much  lower  than  these 
have  been  prevalent  for  several  weeks 
all  over  the  city. 

Steam  coals  are  in  moderate  demand 
only,  with  buckwheat  and  barley  in  best 
call. 

Bituminous — The  first  week  of  the 
new  year  has  passed  and  the  hoped-for 
increase  in  buying  has  not  developed. 
It  is  true  there  are  and  have  been 
numerous  inquiries  for  prices,  but  only 
light  business  has  developed.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  industrial  situation, 
as  the  principal  factor — the  iron 
trade — makes  no  appreciable  advance  in 
this  district,  there  being  as  many  cur- 
tailments as  reports  of  increased  activ- 
ity. 

As  usual  there  have  been  coal  con- 
tracts expiring  the  first  of  the  year, 
although  not  as  many  as  ordinarily,  but 
it  has  been  difficult  for  producers  to 
negotiate  new  agreements.  The  con- 
.<;unier  is  convinced  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  buy  in  the  open  market. 
Under  present  operating  conditions  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  producer  to 
arrive  at  a  contract  price  and  for  this 
and  the  above  reason  there  has  been  an 
extremely  light  tonnage  entered  into. 

Prices  are  far  from  strong,  but 
manage  to  hover  around  the  low  levels 
of  the  past  few  weeks.  Of  course  the 
best  qualities  are  in  the  strongest 
demand,  hut  even  among  them  there  is 
no  real  activity. 


Northwest 


PHILADELPHIA 

Indepe^ident  Anthracite  Prices  Drop — 
Micch  Retail  Price  Cutting — Only  Stove 
and  Nut  in  Demand — Companies  Store 
Coal — Steam  Sizes  in  Moderate  Call — 
Bituminous  Quiet — Market  Prices  Firm- 
Anthracite  —  The  year  opened  with 
the  independent  operatoi's  generally  re- 
ducing prices  to  company  level  on  stove 
and  nut  and  frequently  below  on  egg 
and  pea.  On  the  two  most  desired  sizes, 
stove  and  nut,  $8.10  are  the  most  fre- 
quently quoted  independent  prices, 
while  on  egg  quite  a  number  are  making 
sales  at  $7.60,  and  on  pea  all  are  below 
the  company  circular,  $5.50  being  the 
ruling  figure. 

On  top  of  the  price  reductions  by 
independents,  the  leading  retailers  made 
a  25c.  reduction  to  the  consumer,  with 
prices  as  follows:  Egg  $14,  stove  and 
nut    $14.25,    and    pea,    $11.      However, 


BALTIMORE 

General  Business  Conditions  Are  More 
Encouraging — Fuel  Purchases  Increase 
— Prices  Continue  Weak — Hard  Coal 
Demand  Only  Medium. 

Bituminous — Inquiry  in  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  circles  generally 
brings  the  information  that  business  is 
improving  surely,  if  slowly.  A  little 
better  demand  is  noted  also  in  line  trad- 
ing for  coal,  but  the  fuel  men  here  feel 
that  this  is  due  in  most  part  to  the  fact 
that  many  industries  are  laying  in 
slocks  of  even  moderate  size  in  order 
to  prevent  this  being  placed  against 
their  1921  inventories.  This  purchasing 
after  all  is  but  a  form  of  delayed  buy- 
ing. 

The  price  basis  at  present  in  the  keen 
business  competition  that  is  taking 
place  is  far  from  satisfactory.  While 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  market  is  above 
some  of  the  individual  selling  by  con- 
siderable figures,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
some  Pool  71  coal  exchanged  hands 
here  the  past  week  as  low  as  $2  a  net 
ton  f.o.b.  mines. 

The  harbor  situation  has  been  none 
too  active  since  the  first  of  January. 
The  only  movement  credited  to  export 
is  two  schooners  loaded  for  Porto  Rico 
with  a  total  of  1,899  tons,  and  two 
steamers  loaded  for  Boston. 

Anthracite — The  situation  drags  on 
without  particular  interest.  No  move 
has  been  made  as  yet  for  a  retail  price 
reduction  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of 
the  tax  on  freight.  Local  dealers  have 
felt  that  the  margin  of  profit  here  has 
been  none  too  favorable,  no  effort  hav- 
ing been  made  to  make  a  winter  advance 
as  was  done  in  many  former  years. 


MILWAUKEE 

Cold  Wave  Stimulates  Buying  in  Both 
City  and  Country  —  Rush  of  Orders 
Reveals  Slim  Supplies  in  Consumers' 
Bins^Storage  Fires  Do  Some  Damage. 

Uncertain  weather  and  reports  of 
cold  waves  in  portions  of  the  East  and 
West  brought  about  a  rush  of  orders 
to  Milwaukee  coal  dealers.  City  de- 
liveries and  rail  shipments  are  now  on 
a  winter  basis  as  far  as  anthracite  and 
domestic  grades  of  bituminous  coal  are 
concerned.  City  orders  reveal  the  in- 
sufficiency of  supplies  laid  in  by  con- 
sumers. Orders  continue  small  in  quan- 
tity, however.  Steam  coal  is  in  poor 
demand. 

The  new  year  brought  no  changes  in 
prices  of  coal  or  coke. 

A  new  crop  of  damaged  soft  coal 
screenings  will  probably  be  forced  upon 
the  market  as  a  result  of  a  fierce  wind 
storm  which  fanned  smouldering  fires 
in  soft  coal  piles  along  the  Menomonee 
River.  It  is  estimated  that  fires  of  this 
nature  in  the  coal  district  have  inflicted 
more  than  $100,000  damage  in  the  last 
two  years. 

DULUTH 

Price  Drops  All  Around — More  Reduc- 
tions May  Be  Coming — Iron  Mines  Be- 
gin Buying  Again. 

The  first  price  cut  of  the  season  oc- 
curred in  hard  coal  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  year.  A  general  reduction 
of  20c.  all  around  has  been  announced 
by  dock  men  and  retail  prices  have  also 
been  cut.  Many  coal  men  look  upon 
this  as  the  first  indication  of  a  weaker 
market  with  more  and  greater  cuts  to 
come  soon.  Others  contend  that  the 
cut  as  announced  will  bring  the  desired 
results  and  that  coal  will  move. 

Prices  from  the  docks  on  anthracite 
now  are,  egg,  $12.55;  stove  and  nut. 
$12.80;   pea,   $11;   buckwheat,   $6. 

The  cut  in  soft  coal  last  week  averag- 
ing $1  has  been  passed  on  by  the  re- 
tailers to  the  consumer,  changing 
retail  prices  at  the  Head-of-the-Lakes 
materially.  Pocahontas  lump  is  now 
selling  to  the  consumer  at  $11.50,  with 
about  a  $2  drop  for  mine  run,  and 
Youghiogheny,  Hocking,  and  Splint 
are  selling  at  $8.50  for  lump  and  $8 
for  run  of  pile.  Steam  screenings  are 
sold  at  $5  retail  leaving  only  a  margin 
of  $1  between  the  retail  and  wholesale 
prices. 

Shipments  have  dropped  off  in  the 
main  during  the  last  week,  due  to  an- 
other spell  of  mild  weather,  but  an 
increased  demand  has  appeared  in  the 
last  day  or  two  for  screenings.  Dock 
companies  have  received  orders  from 
two  mines  on  the  iron  range  which 
are  starting  operations. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Market  Absolutely  Refuses  To  Quicken 
—Rail  Tonruige  Reduces — Dock  Busi- 
ness Steadily  Lessens. 

There  is  seemingly  no  hope  for  the 
coal  trade  to  profit  this  winter.  The 
only  thing  that  could  be  asked  as  a 
business-maker,  would  be  an  old- 
fashioned  blizzard  with  roads  tied   up. 
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Everything  else  that  formerly  devel- 
oped an  active  coal  demand  has  come 
and   gone  with  but  little   effect. 

There  have  even  been  reductions  in 
various  grades  of  coal  though  jobbers 
insist  soft  coal  from  Eastern  mines  is 
now  sold  at  less  than  cost.  Even  hard 
coal,  whose  list  prices  are  supposed  to 
be  a  close  second  to  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  is  quoted  15c. 
lower  by  two  local  concerns. 

The  tonnage  moving  from  the  docks 
to  the  interior  is  less  than  the  average 
even  though  it  picks  up  now  and  then 
and  comparative  figures  for  certain 
periods  may  show  a  little  gain  over 
former  years.  And  in  view  of  the  re- 
duced tonnage  of  all-rail  coal  to  this 
district,  the  dock  business  should  show 
a  gain.  The  fact  remains  that  busi- 
ness continues  to  be  curtailed.  The 
domestic  trade  is  running  closer  and 
economizing  more.  The  steam  trade 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  keep 
consumption   down. 

The  Northwest  will  be  actively  using 
coal  for  heating  purposes  for  three  or 
four  months  yet.  But  the  active  period 
will  fall  away  in  about  two  months. 
And  industrially  there  has  been  no 
material  change  for  the  better.  Of 
late,  some  shops  and  plants  which  were 
closed  for  a  fortnight  or  so  over  the 
holidays,  have  been  resuming.  Some 
local  railroad  shops  are  reported  to  be 
due  for  increased  activity.  But  as 
production  in  many  lines  has  been  at 
a  low  ebb  for  a  long  time,  there  is 
room  for  a  considerable  increase  in  this 
direction  before  things  are  at  all  lively. 


Inland  West 


DETROIT 

Ldttle  Demand  for  Either  Steam  or 
Domestic  Sizes  of  Bituminous — Receipts 
Light  —  Most  Shipments  Come  from 
West   Virginia   Unorganized  Districts. 

Bituminous — Sales  of  bituminous  coal 
are  still  light.  Neither  steam  nor 
domestic  sizes  are  arousing  any  in- 
terest. Consumers  of  steam  coal  are 
buying  small  quantities  spasmodically. 
Though  some  of  the-  steam  plants  are 
taking  coal  only  when  the  opportunity 
arises  to  pick  up  a  bargain,  nearly  all 
are  reported  to  have  accumulated  a 
supply  in  excess  of  present  needs. 

The  movement  of  coal  into  Detroit  is 
light.  Jobbers  say  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  shipments  now  com- 
ing this  way  are  from  the  unorganized 
districts  of  West  Virginia  and  that 
because  of  their  advantageous  position 
in  the  matter  of  costs,  the  number  of 
mines  in  union  districts,  offering  com- 
petition is  steadily  decreasing. 

West  Virginia  4-in.  lump  is  quoted 
at  $3  a  ton,  2-in.  lump,  $2.50,  egg  $2.25, 
mine  run  $1.75,  and  slack  $1.25.  Ohio 
3-in.  lump  is  $3,  egg  $2.25,  mine  run 
$2,  and  slack  $1.50.  Pittsburgh  No.  8, 
IJ-in.  is  $2.35,  i-in.  lump  $2.25,  mine 
run  $2,  and  slack  $1.75.  Smokeless 
lump  and  egg  is  $3.50,  mine  run  $2.25, 
slack  $1.75. 

Anthracite — Buying  of  anthracite  by 
household  consumers  is  not  measuring 
up  to  expectations  of  retailers,  who  still 
have  heavy  stocks. 
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CLEVELAND 

Industrial  Demand  Still  Depressed — 
Improvement  Expected  Soon — Markets 
Dull  Save  Slack— Retail  Trade  Quiet. 

Demand  from  railroads  and  public 
utilities  continues  to  supply  the  main 
support  of  the  coal  market.  Industrial 
consumption  is  exceedingly  low,  but  the 
next  few  weeks  is  expected  to  see  some 
improvement  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
plants  are  planning  to  resume  opera- 
tions. The  record  of  employment  for 
Cleveland  in  December,  showing  a 
decrease  of  3.8  per  cent  during  the 
month,  tells  the  story  of  the  slackened 
fuel  demand. 

In  the  automobile  and  accessory 
plants  alone  the  decrease  was  19  per 
cent.  In  the  steel  industry  there  were 
9  per  cent  fewer  employees  on  the  pay- 
rolls than  one  month  before.  These 
figures  are  significant  inasmuch  as 
these  two  groups  of  industry  comprise 
the  most  important  activities  in  this 
district. 

In  the  steel  industry  the  outlook  is 
especially  good.  In  July  operations 
stood  at  18  per  cent  of  capacity.  They 
advanced  to  50  per  cent  by  November, 
and  dropped  to  40  per  cent  in  Decem- 
ber. Improvement  is  already  begin- 
ning and  it  is  expected  to  continue 
gradually  until  average  operations 
reach  from  60  to  75  per  cent  by  late 
spring.  The  extent  to  which  industrial 
improvement  goes  will  control  the 
degree  of  expansion  in  the  coal  market 
over  the  next  few  months. 

A  coal  strike  of  course  would  disturb 
the  whole  situation.  Some  operators 
still  believe  that  a  strike  is  inevitable, 
but  hope  has  not  been  abandoned  that  a 
settlement  will  be  reached. 

The  continued  suspension  of  mine 
operations  is  causing  further  strength 
in  screenings.  Steam  slack  is  now 
quoted  at  $2  f.o.b.  mines.  This  is  the 
highest  price  for  this  grade  in  some 
months.  Contract  negotiations  are 
virtually  absent  as  both  operators  and 
consumers  are  unwilling  to  enter  into 
future  agreements  on  the  present  basis 
of  prices. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  for  the  week 
ended  Dec.  31  show  a  decrease  of  148 
cars.  Total  was  964  cars;  divided, 
industrial  693,  retail  271. 
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mediums  as  well  as  the  mines  had  met 
the  price.  Bituminous  slack  still  held 
above  the  dollar-mark  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  this  would  be  knocked  a 
cropper  as  soon  as  the  cars  start  to  stall 
at  the  weighing  yards  and  points  of 
distribution.  Smokeless  is  firm.  Jan- 
uary circulars  show  $3.25  asked  for 
lump  and  egg  but  sales  are  all  the  way 
to  fifty  cents  lower. 

One  large  firm  of  retailers  "shot  the 
market"  here  recently.  In  flaring  ad- 
vertisements it  announced  smokeless 
lump  at  $8,  a  reduction  of  $1.50.  Mine 
run  was  offered  at  $6.50  and  slack  at 
$5.50.  The  concern  also  offered  bitu- 
minous at  $6.50  for  lump  and  $6  for 
mine  nin  and  slack  at  $4.50.  These 
prices  are  50e.@$l  below  that  being 
asked  by  other  retailers.  Those  who 
were  offering  bituminous  slack  at  $4 
have  raised  the  price  to  $4.50  for  the 
reason  that  they  "are  out  of  their 
original  supply." 


CINCINNATI 

Mild  Weather  and  Renewed  Mining 
Soften  the  Market — -One  Jobber  Starts 
Break  in  Domestic  Prices  —  Retailers 
Juggle  Quotations. 

Mild  weather  and  the  resumption  of 
many  mines  in  the  nearby  producing 
territory  have  softened  the  market 
again.  The  smokeless  mines  are  re- 
ported to  be  working  10  per  cent  higher 
this  week.  Many  mines  in  the  New 
River  district  are  also  coming  in  while 
southeastern  Kentucky  is  working  back 
to  the  mark  set  before  the  Christmas 
shutdown  occurred. 

Another  break  in  the  price  of  domes- 
tic coals  came  because  of  weather  con- 
ditions and  the  activities  of  one  of  the 
Cincinnati  wholesalers.  Southeastern 
Kentucky  coals  were  offered  at  $2.50 
for  lump  and  before  the  price  was  a 
week    old    most    of    the    other    selling 


COLUMBUS 

Cold  Weather  Wakens  Domestic 
Demand — Drop  in  Lake  Prices  Has  a 
Spreading  Effect — Production  Ranges 
From  17  to  iO  Per  Cent. 

A  slight  increase  in  domestic  demand 
has  developed  because  of  colder 
weather.  Steam  trade  is  still  slow. 
Lake  prices  have  dropped  under  the 
influence  of  competition. 

Household  orders,  as  a  rule,  are 
small  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  frugal  householders  have  put  in 
their  winter's  supply.  Retail  prices 
have  stiffened  under  the  influence  of 
better  buying  but  no  marked  advances 
have  been  recorded. 

Hocking  lump  is  selling  around  $6@ 
$6.50  delivered  while  West  Virginia 
splints  sell  at  $6.75@$7.25.  Pocahontas 
is  weakening  and  is  sold  at  $8.25@$9 
while  anthracite  is  selling  around 
$14.50.  Retail  stocks  are  still  fairly 
good,  for  dealers  had  extra  large  stocks 
following  the  threat  of  a  rail  strike. 

The  steam  trade  is  slow.  A  few 
manufacturers  are  resuming  operations 
following  the  holiday  period  and  con- 
sumption is  increasing  slightly.  Re- 
serve stocks  are  still  large  and  this 
mitigates  against  a  more  active 
demand.  Railroads  are  buying  only 
current  needs.  Because  of  curtailment 
in  lump  production,  screenings  are 
stronger  and  prices  range  around  $1.50. 
This  is  causing  many  plants,  which 
have  crushers  to  buy  mine  run  as  the 
price  is  not  much  higher  than  for 
slack.  Public  utilities  are  the  best 
steam  customers  at  this  time. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Weather  Eases  Demand  on  Steam  and 
Domestic — Surplus  of  All  Kinds  Exists 
— Public  Waits  for  Prices  to  Break. 

The  situation  is  typical  of  midwest 
conditions.  Only  the  cheapest  kinds  of 
coal  are  moving  and  even  those  in  small 
lots.  Warm  weather  setting  in  after 
the  first  of  the  year  brought  things  to 
a  standstill.  No  general  buying  move- 
ment has  yet  materialized. 

The  little  domestic  that  is  moving  is 
mostly  Standard.  It  is  in  scattered  lots. 
Mt.  Olive  is  moving  to  some  extent  but 
Carterville  is   slow  and  anthracite  and 
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smokeless  are  dead.  There  is  a  little 
activity  in  coke  but  not  enough  to  meet 
expectations. 

Steam  in  the  city  is  easy.  A  little 
call  for  screenings  in  carloads  has  de- 
veloped. Other  than  that  things  are 
far  below  normal  at  this  season. 


West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Heavier  Domestic  Production  Softenf! 
Screenings — Some  Buying  for  Reserve 
— Early  Conference  Sought  with  U.  M. 
W. — Necessity  for  Lower  Costs. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  year  saw 
no  improvement  in  the  coal  market. 
Demand  for  domestic  coals  continued 
but  little  better  than  sluggish,  while 
steam  coals  are  still  selling  below  cost. 

Owing  to  some  seasonably  cold 
weather  there  has  been  a  little  better 
demand  for  domestic  coal.  This  is 
especially  true  of  portions  of  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota and  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Retailers,   however,   are   hanging  back 


DENVER 

Pueblo  Steel  Mills  Reopen,— 1922  Out- 
look Puzzling — Bituminous  and  Lignite 
Prices  Are  $1  to  $2  Under  1921 — Wages 
Going  Down. 

Reopening  of  the  steel  mill  at  Pueblo 
has  stimulated  mining  a  little.  They 
consume  about  2,000  tons  daily.  The 
old  year  closed  with  a  decrease  of 
about  2,.500,000  tons  over  1920.  Un- 
certainty over  freight  rates,  coal 
miners'  wage  demands  and  a  lack  of 
industrial  development  make  the  new 
year  outlook  puzzling. 

Bituminous  lump  is  retailing  for  $1 
less  than  last  year,  and  lignite   lump 


Prices  are  as  follows,  f.o.b.  mines: 
Kansas  lump,  $5;  mine  run,  $4@$4.25; 
nut,  $4.50;  mill,  $2.75;  slack,  $2.50; 
north  Missouri  lump,  $4.25;  mine  run, 
$.3.50;  washed  slack,  $3.25;  raw  slack, 
$2.50.  Arkansas  lump,  $6;  mine  run. 
$3.75@$4.25;  slack,  $2.50.  McAlester 
Oklahoma  lump,  $8.50;  nut,  $7;  slack, 
$2.50.  Central  Illinois  lump,  $2.50;  egg, 
$2.25;  slack,  $2.  Franklin  County, 
Illinois  lump,  $4.25;  egg,  $4.05. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Turn  of  the  Year  Shows  Little  Market 
Im,provement  —  Cold  Spell  of  Sh^rt 

"Tw^ve    T'the    thirteen    operating  Dur<.tion  Brings  Flood  of  Snu^ll  Retail 

mines  of  the  Colorado   Fuel   and   Iron  Orders    -    Prices    Without    Mateiml 

Co.   have   a   larger  number  of   miners  Change. 

and  refusing  to  place  business,  on  the    than  before  the  strike.                         .  The  only  activity  of  any  note  in  the 

ground  that  the  public  is  refusing  to        Acceptance  by  virtually  all  miners  m  ^y^^^  the  past  week  was  due  to  a  cold 

buy.    The  average  retailer  very  strongly    southern  Colorado  of  the  wage  cut  an-  ^^^^   which    lasted    several    days,    and 

believes  that  it  will  be  a  week  or  so    "ounced  by  independent  compames  m  ^^^gg^  ^  run  on  local  yards  for  domestic 

now  before  freight  rates  are  reduced,    fp^erato^V  Mines   have   been   shut  in  coal.    Quite  a  good  tonnage  was  moved 

one  or  two  places  pending  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  30  per  cent  cut  the  middle 
of  January. 


and  he  adheres  to  this  idea  in  spite  of 
all  information  to  the  contrary. 

What  little  domestic  coal  is  purchased 
is  being  bought  only  in  a  hand-to-mouth 
manner.    Two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  okjt  i  aw  riTV 

winter  months  the  dealer  would  place  °-*^*   LAJS-ii  oiii 

an   order   calling   for   three,  four   and    Demand  Is  Slight — Coast  Business  Still 
five  cars   a  week  to  continue  for  the    Low — Miners    at    Wattis    Vote    Down 
winter  months,  whereas   this   year   he     Wage  Cut. 
is  only  buying  one  car  at  a  time  and        Coal  business  is  quiet.    The  weather 


in  the  aggregate,  but  orders  individ- 
ually were  mostly  for  one  ton  and 
under,  and  the  rush  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  relieve  stocks  to  an  extent 
which  would  enable  dealers  to  again 
enter  the  market. 

There  is  little  if  any  change  in  the 
commercial  market,  some  agencies  re- 
porting a  slightly  better  inquiry  the 
past   week.      Several    ships   arrived   in 


haggling  long  and  carefully  over  the  is  springlike  and  consumption  js  about  ^^^^      ^^^    ^^^    ^^.^    ^^^    taking    on 

price     of    each     individual     shipment.  60/«„;t<=^»y,^^^:-'"|'riee?rema?n  firm  bunker  coal  from  this  district,  this  line 

When  he  does  buy  he  is  influenced  often  "as  "°^  '"^P'^P^ntiful  supply  of  labor  of   trade    having   been    very   quiet   for 

by  a  cut  price  rather  than  by  quality.  ^JJ^  there  is  a  pienuiui  supp  y  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^^^ 

The  market  on  steam  coals,  especially  g^  ^^^  wages  have  not  been  cut  al-  try  strike  a  pace  under  which  normally 
screenings,  is  a  little  easier  this  week,  though  there  is  talk  of  it.  A  mass  consumers  would  stock  coal,  it  is  not 
principally  because  some  mines  worked  meeting  of  miners  at  Wattis  recently  Relieved  that  such  steps  would  be  taken 
and  produced  coal  to  take  care  of  the  voted  four  to  one  against  a  reduction  j^^  ^j  the  actual  safety  limit,  due  to- 
demand  from  the  country  for  domestic    of  .20  Per  cent      State  "I'in'nf  officials  ^anticipated  freight  reduction,  which 

sizes.      Indiana    screenings,    m    some    estimate  that  the  1921  production ^wiu     ^„  ^^^  ^^^terialize  before  April  1. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  mines  on  steam  and 
domestic  are  unchanged  except  for  a 
rise  on  Cahaba  domestic  sizes  and  a 
decline  on  Carona  lump  and  nut.  These 
quotations  now  range  $4.50(a)$6  and 
$4@$4.25,  respectively. 

LOUISVILLE 


screenings 
cases,  can  be  bought  as  low  as  $1.50, 
but  perhaps  the  average  price  for  the 
whole  territory  would  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  $1.75@$1.80. 

Middle  West  operators  are  now 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  danger  of 
competition  from  non-union  mines  in 
the  East,  and  operators  recently  took 
their  first  steps  in  a  campaign  to  put 
their  selling  prices  more  in  line  with 
competition  they  are  encountering  from 
the  East.  One  of  the  operators'  asso- 
ciations, representing  practically  all  of 
Illinois'  tonnage,  sent  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 


be  4,100,000  tons  compared  with  6,004,- 
788,  in  1920. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Mercury    Is    Agile    but    Coal    Market 

Registers    Hardly    a   Shiver— Drop   tw  Consumption   Low,    but   ^e<ai/«rs    Get 

Freight    Rates     May     Help  — Dealers  Better  Demand-Jobbers  Find  Busi^wss 

Stocked  Heavily.  Quiet  -  Production     Light  -  P>  <ces 

The  thermometer   races   up   one  day  Fairly  Steady. 

and   down   the   next.    The   first  of  the  prices    have   been   ^^Wy   steady^^the 


Workers,  Requesting  that  an  early  con-  week  we  had  all  four  seasons  of  the  past  week  except  on  screenings,  w 
ference  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  year  in  one  day.  The. ony^hmg  that  f  e^^ef^f  «s  a  resu It  of  1  gh^^^^^^ 
talking  over  wage  reductions  and  the  remains  steady  is  the  light  demand  for  dustnal  cj-n^^^^Cg  fo^wlg  contract 
abolition  of  the  check-off  system.  Until  domestic  grades  of  coal  J^newat  in  unionized  fields,  and  some 
wages  are  reduced  and  the  check-off  The  recession  in  freight  rates  pai-  ^;"™/a  J  not  willing  to  take  con- 
abolished,  Indiana  and  Illinois  operators  ticularly  on  grain,  forage,  ana  live  i  ^^^^  .^  non-union  fields. 
wiU  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  can  stock  will  have  some  effect  on  business  ^^^^^  weather  the  end  of  December 
look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  seeing  generally  in  this  section  and  while  no  ^.^3^^^^  ;„  slightly  better  retail  demand 
their  ow  logical   territory  invaded  by     rush   is  anticipated  a   slow  but  steady  ^^^  retailers  have  comparatively  large 

increase     in     volume      is     confidently  stocks.      Retail    prices    have    been    cut 

expected.  50c.@$l    a   ton,    ^m''   are   quoted    thus: 

Steam  coal  continues  to  be  in  strong  Eastern    Kentucky,    J6.75@$7.25    deiiv- 

demand,  not  on  account  of  any  shortage  ered   and  westeni  Kentucky  ana   wesr 

but  because   the   operators   are   unable  Virginia   $5.75@$6.25   delivered. 

Illinois^and   Indiana,   or   the   non-union    to  dispose  of  the  coarser  grade.    Some  ^^Demand  has  not  onioned ^up^ for  s^^^^^ 

fields   in   Kentucky  and   West  Virginia     changes    were   notice^^^^^^     in    the    price  coal^^so   far,  ^a  ^^     ^Retailers  other  than 
will  have  to  be  unionized.                            fo''  Aikan-as  smoKeiess. 


cheaper   Eastern   coals    and    their    cus- 
tomers taken  away  from  them. 

The  situation  has  developed  into  this: 
The  check-off  will  have  to  be  abolished 
and  wages  will  have  to  be  reduced  in 
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the  ones  who  cany  small  stocks  are 
not  buying  much.  A  better  demand  is 
expected   soon. 

Jobbers  report  numerous  low  offers 
on  spot  shipments,  which  in  some  cases 
represent  coal  that  has  not  even  been 
mined,  and  which  is  quoted  25c.@50c. 
and  more  under  the  market.  Mine  run 
has  been  especially  hard  for  the  small 
mine    to    sell    in   competition   with   the 


big  mines  that  are  hungry  for  business. 
Labor  is  very  plentiful   and  cheap. 

General  business  in  Louisville  for 
the  closing  year  showed  less  than  an 
18  per  cent  loss  in  bank  clearings,  the 
total  for  the  year  being  $1,199,299,211 
as  against  $1,556,022,712  in  1920,  a  loss 
of  $356,723,501.  Business  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  far  more  active  than 
was    the    case    at    the    close    of    1920. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

Demand  Retnains  Low  —  Operators 
Determined  Not  to  Rejoin  Central 
Competitive  Field  to  Make  New  Wage 
Scale. 

Coal  demand  is  as  poor  as  at  any 
time.  There  is  no  improvement  appar- 
ent on  account  of  its  being  the  winter 
season,  or  on  account  of  the  commonly 
reported  increase  in  industrial  activity. 
Furthermore  there  is  no  demand  trace- 
able to  expectation  on  the  part  of 
buyers  that  there  will  be  a  cessation  of 
mining  in  the  union  fields  April  1. 

The  test  of  the  volume  of  coal  demand 
in  general  is  furnished  not  so  much  by 
the  ^market  for  Pittsburgh  coal,  which 
has' been  extremely  small  right  along, 
as  by  the  demand  for  Connellsville  coal, 
mined  under  open-shop  conditions  and 
at  much  lower  cost  than  obtains  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  The  demand  for 
Connellsville  coal  has  been  fairly  good 
for  many  months,  but  of  late  it  seems 
to  have  decreased  somewhat — at  any 
rate  slightly  lower  prices  have  been 
quoted  lately,  dovini  to  $1.60  for  mine 
run  on  large  tonnages  for  nearby 
deliveries. 

Operators  observe  with  interest  the 
efforts  of  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  encourage  the  Illinois 
operators  to  bring  together  again  the 
parts  of  the  central  competitive  field 
for  the  purpose  of  wage  scale  negotia- 
tions. The  Pittsburgh  district  stands 
by  its  determination  not  to  participate, 
but  to  negotiate  with  their  miners 
separately  or  in  connection  with  op- 
erators of  other  districts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  particular  with  Freeport, 
Butler-Mercer  and  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  market  remains  quotable  as  fol- 
lows: Steam  slack,  $1.40@$1.50;  gas 
.slack,  $1.75@$1.85;  steam  mine  run 
and  ordinary  gas,  $2.10@$2.20;  3-in., 
$2.60@$2.70;  Panhandle  IJ-in.  domes- 
tic, $2.75@3;  high-grade  gas  mine  run, 
$3. 


to  say  rjow,  and  that  it  is  worse."  It  is 
expected  that  much  of  the  time  of  the 
next  three  months  will  be  taken  up  on 
the  wage  dispute,  although  operators 
have  received  no  notification  from  the 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
looking  toward  a  meeting.  Such  as 
was  contemplated  in  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Ohio  fields,  which  was  called  off  because 
the  operators  refused  to  meet  the  mine 
workers'  officials. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Outlook  Not  Promising  —  Demand  Is 
Stagnant — Revision  of  Costs  Necessary. 

There  is  no  promise  of  a  betterment 
of  conditions  in  the  field  for  some 
months,  at  least.  In  speaking  of  the 
business.  Secretary  O'Neil  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Coal  Producer's  Asso- 
ciation, said:  "There  is  only  one  thing 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Contract  Furnace  Coke  Market  Softer 
— Byproduct  Coke  Is  Cheap — Spot 
Market  Inactive. 

The  contract  furnace  coke  market 
presents  a  safer  aspect.  First-quarter 
contracts  previously  reported  were  at 
$3.25,  $3.40  and  $3.50.  In  the  past 
week  quotations  of  $3.25  have  been 
common  and  it  is  believed  the  price 
could  be  shaded  to  $3.15  if  not  still 
more.  It  is  generally  remarked  that 
consumers  who  paid  $3.40  or  $3.60 
bought  too  soon.  The  necessary  con- 
tracting is  probably  all  completed  by 
this  time,  leaving  some  operators  with- 
out business  when  they  would  be  satis- 
fied to  have  it  at  less  than  $3.25.  While 
the  contracting  in  general  has  been  at 
$3.25@$3.50  there  has  been  some  busi- 
ness done  at  less  than  $3.25.  One  con- 
tract went  at  $3.20,  to  a  consumer  who 
had  been  using  byproduct  coke  from 
Youngstown  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
old  year,  and  one  or  two  contracts  that 
ran  over  Jan.  1  at  higher  prices  have 
beeen  adjusted  to  $3.15  or  less  to  enable 
the  furnaces  involved  to  stay  in  blast. 

An  inquiry  for  18,000  tons  a  month 
for  the  Trumbull-Cliffs  furnace  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  which  was  expected  to 
go  into  blast  about  Jan.  15,  went  to  the 
Youngstovsm  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  for  by- 
product coke  at  $2.90,  Connellsville 
basis.  It  appears  that  the  price  was 
not  forced  to  $2.90  on  account  of  Con- 
nellsville competition,  but  to  enable  the 
furnace  to  blow  in.  The  buyer  takes 
the  coke  only  if  furnace  operates,  while 
the  seller  can  withdraw  should  it  find  it 
needs  the  coke  for  its  own  furnaces. 
The  seller  loses  on  the  coke,  but  makes 
up  the  loss  by  the  value  of  byproducts. 
There  is  a  90c.  freight  charge  to  absorb 
on  the  coke.  The  coal  usually  used  in 
making  this  coke  is  20  per  cent  Con- 
nellsville and  80  per  cent  Pocahontas. 

The  spot  market  shows  no  reportable 
change  as  there  has  been  no  inquiry  to 
develop  anything.  Foundry  coke  is  in 
poor  demand.  Quotations  are:  Spot 
furnace,  $2.75@$3;  contract  furnace, 
$3.20@3.25;  spot  foundry,  $3.75@ 
$4.50. 


The  Cottrier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  Dec.  31  at  55,260  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  a  decrease  of 
1,630  tons,  and  33,170  tons  by  the 
merchant  ovens,  an  inci'ease  of  830 
tons,  making  a  total  of  88,430  tons,  a 
decrea.se  of  800  tons. 


UNIONTOWN 

More  Coke  Agreements  Made  —  Only 
Short-Term  Contracts  Closed — FtUure 
Market  Uncei'tain. 

Some  operators  see  in  the  closing  of 
furnace  coke  contracts  for  1922  delivery 
a  recovery  of  the  coke  market.  The 
price  for  1922  delivery  is  $3.15@$3.40. 
The  minimum  figure  is  understood  to 
have  concerned  only  .January  delivery 
and  the  maximum  figure  for  brands 
known  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

All  of  the  prices  heard  for  new  con- 
tracts are  an  advance  over  the  spot 
market.  The  fact  that  consumers  were 
willing  to  see  a  figure  above  the  spot 
market  to  insure  delivery  of  coke  may 
have  a  strengthening  effect  upon  the 
market. 

It  is  also  significant  that  no  coke  con- 
tracts were  made  for  a  period  longer 
than  three  months,  expiring  March  31. 
It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  a 
labor  crisis  will  face  the  industry  at 
that  time.  While  the  Connellsville 
region  is  unorganized  and  therefore  not 
directly  concerned  in  wage  negotiations 
in  the  union  fields  a  suspension  of  pro- 
duction in  the  union  fields  will  send  con- 
sumers here  for  tonnage. 

Coke  and  coal  always  being  sym- 
pathetic in  price,  a  sudden  demand  for 
coal  tonnage  would  undoubtedly  send 
the  price  of  coke  upward  and  foreseeing 
such  a  possibility  producers  here  de- 
clined to  contract  for  tonnage  over  a 
three  months  period.  The  uncertainty 
in  the  steel  and  pig  iron  industry 
especially  as  regards  freight  rates  made 
such  an  attitude  entirely  acceptable  to 
coke  consumers. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Output  Bounds  Upward  in  Last  Week 
of  December  But  Month  Total  Is  Lotv — 
Records  on  Working  Time  Are  Better 
— Production  for  1921  is  55  Per  Cent 
of  Capacity. 

Contrary  to  predictions  eastern  Ohio 
produced  on  each  of  the  five  work 
days  during  the  week  ended  Dec.  31 
a  greater  daily  tonnage  than  the 
average  for  any  previous  week  of  the 
month.  The  tonnage  mined  amounted 
to  257,000  tons  or  49J  per  cent  of  five- 
day  capacity  based  on  the  total  railroad 
i-ating  of  520,000.  However,  during  the 
same  week  of  1920,  320,000  tons  were 
mined  and  the  month's  output  is  the 
lowest  of  any  December  in  years. 

Figures  given  out  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Vein  Operators'  Association  indicate 
that  due  to  the  short  week,  the  per- 
centage of  time  worked  is  more  than 
that  of  the  preceding  week  at  mines 
on  all  railroads  serving  this  field. 
Association  mines  worked  40  per  cent 
of  possible  worktime  as  compared  with 
35  per  cent  the  previous  week.  The 
time  lost  account  "no  market"  was 
about  60  per  cent  as  compared  with  64 
per  cent  last  week. 

Cumulative  figures  for  the  calendar 
vear  show  that  mines  in  eastern  Ohio 
field  produced  18,031,000  tons  as  against 
a  potential  capacity  of  32,212,000  tons, 
or  that  55  per  cent  of  capacity  was 
mined  during  the  year. 
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One  large  operator  ventures  the 
prophesy  that  production  in  Ohio  will 
continue  at  about  the  present  volume 
throughout  January,  but  that  begin- 
ning with  February  considerable  de- 
mand will  develop,  not  only  in  increased 
requirements  for  current  needs,  but  in 
purchases  for  reserves  to  be  built  up  in 
anticipation  of  labor  troubles  at  the 
mines.  Demand  in  retail  trade  has 
been  assisted  materially  by  the  colder 
weather  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  ten  days.  .  . 

The  turn  of  the  year  finds  activities 
in  most  industrial  centers  throughout 
this  section  somewhat  diminished.  The 
volume  of  freight  traffic  on  the  railroads 
is  3.5  to  40  per  cent  of  normal.  How- 
ever, the  percentage  of  coal  being 
mined  for  railroad  fuel  is  estimated 
between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

Due  to  the  continued  under-produc- 
tion of  prepared  sizes  at  the  mines, 
No.  8  spot  slack  stiffened  somewhat 
during  the  week,  and  some  small  lots 
are  reported  sold  at  $2  per  ton. 

ANTHRACITE 

Mines  aiid  Collieries  Resume  Work — 
Lehigh  Valley  Miners'  Strike  Is  Settled 
071 -Company's  Terms. 

Last  week  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  collieries  resum- 
ing work.  All  of  the  mines  of  the 
Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  are  again  operating 
after  a  ten  days'  shutdown.  The 
Temple  Coal  Co.  has  likewise  resumed 
operations.  Other  companies  which 
were  only  operating  every  other  day 
are  gradually  approaching  normal  time. 

The  strike  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  has 
been  settled  and  the  men  will  return 
to  work  as  fast  as  the  company  opens 
the  mines.  The  men  were  forced  to 
accept  the  company's  terms.  This  was 
an   outlaw  strike. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Deadly  Dull  Week — Contract  Shipments 
Curtailed— Wage  Ciit  Is  in  Prospect. 

The  last  week  of  1921  was  deadly  dull 
because  of  curtailed  contract  shipments. 
There  was  no  spot  demand.  There  is  a 
move  on  foot  to  reduce  wages  in  order 
to  permit  operators  in  the  Upper  Poto- 
mac and  Georges  Creek  regions  to  meet 
non-union  competition. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Last  Week  of  1921  Worst  of  Year- 
Spot  Business  Dead  and  Contract  Ship- 
ments Cut  to  the  Quick — Prices  Remain 

L0H\ 

Fairmont 

The  last  week  of  1921  was  the  worst 
of  the  year  from  a  production  stand- 
point. Not  more  than  40  mines  were 
in  operation  and  they  ran  not  more 
than  two  days  a  week.  There  was  no 
spot  business  and  contract  shipments 
were  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  holiday 
and  inventory  period.  About  the  only 
loadings  during  the  week  were  for  rail- 
roads. 

There  was  so  little  demand  for  mine 
run  that  it  did  not  bring  any  more  than 
nut  and  slack.  The  price  on  all  three 
grades  ranged  $1.25@$1.50  and  on  pre- 
pared. $2.15@?2.50. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Production  in  the  northern  Panhan- 
dle was  extremely  low  owing  to  the 
holiday  lull,  suspended  contract  orders 
and  light  railroad  fuel  loadings.  Mines 
here  could  not  compete  with  non-union 


fields.  Operators  having  railroad  fuel 
contracts  were  getting  out  a  little  coal 
but  much  less  than  normal.  Prepared 
coal  had  no  sale  even  at  $2(5)$2.50  a  ton 
and  mine  run  was  not  moving  at  all  ex- 
cept on  contract.  Slack  ranged 
$1.25@$1.60. 


Middle  West 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Warmer  Weather  Floors  the  Coal  Man 
— Curtailed  Production  the  Only  Hope 
— Railroad  Tonnage  Light — Prices  Are 
Shaky. 

Southern  Illinois  operating  conditions 
are  most  trying  and  it  is  only  by  care- 
ful handling  of  the  situation  that  the 
entire  market  does  not  go  to  pieces  and 
all  operators  sustain  heavy  losses.  The 
larger  operators  are  shutting  down 
their  mines  rather  than  produce  coal  at 
a  loss.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion of  a  bad  problem. 

Independents  ha\e  cut  their  prices 
under  the  cost  of  production.  The  few 
mines  that  are  working  get  one  and  two 
days  a  week.  Railroad  tonnage  is 
lighter.  Dissatisfaction  among  the 
miners  continues  to  grow. 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  Duquoin  field  and  also  in  Jack- 
son County,  outside  of  Murphysbqro. 
Duquoin  mines,  however,  are  not  getting 
as  much  working  time  as  those  in  the 
Carterville  field  that  are  working.  At 
Murphysboro  the  Big  Muddy  coal  is 
selling  $4.50@$5  for  domestic  sizes, 
screenings  at  |2.50  and  up. 

Mt.  Olive  conditions  are  unusually 
bad.  Mines  are  getting  one  and  two 
days  a  week.  A  fairly  good  tonnage 
is  moving  North  and  Northwest  of 
steam  sizes,  but  domestic  is  hard  to 
sell.  This  coal  is  now  selling  in  the 
Kansas  City  market  at  $2.50  for  domes- 
tic sizes,  whereas  the  country  price  is 
$3.75  and  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
price  $3.  Screenings  are  worth  about 
$1.50,  w-hen  available. 

There  is  a  price  war  on  in  Kansas 
City  on  Illinois  coal  and  one  Spring- 
field operator  is  reported  as  having 
15,000  tons  on  the  ground  in  Kansas 
City  that  is  going  to  force  a  heavy  loss. 

The  Standard  field  is  in  bad  shape. 
Several  mines  are  idle  and  expect  to 
remain  so  until  conditions  improve. 
There  seems  to  be  no  demand  for  either 
steam  or  domestic  although  steam  is 
moving  a  trifle  better,  screenings  per- 
haps being  the  best. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Demand  Slow  but  Prospects  Brighter 
—  Screeyiings  Weaker  —  Mines  Await 
New  Wages  Before  Making  Contracts. 

Mine  business  has  been  slow  the 
past  few  days,  but  with  slightly  colder 
weather  there  has  been  a  barely  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  prepared  sizes, 
which  has  resulted  in  larger  production 
of  screenings.  With  many  industrial 
buyers  out  of  the  market  during  in- 
ventory, screenings  have  weakened  75c. 
and  are  now  at  $1@$1.25  a  ton. 

Many  mines  that  are  paying  the  full 
union  scale  are  finding  it  hard  to  se- 
cure business  in  competition  with  non- 
union mines.  Some  of  those  who  have 
made  private  arrangements  with  labor, 
are  competing  with  the  eastern  Ken- 
tucky mines  which  are  not  unionized 
and    which    have    reduced    prices. 


Railroads  are  not  even  taking  their 
contract  requirements.  However,  De- 
cember business  was  larger  than  had 
been  anticipated.  Some  of  the  mines 
are  taking  long  contracts  because  of 
the  uncertainty  concerning  wages. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Mines  Start  Cautiously — Oversupply  of 
Labor— Market  Still  Weak. 

While  the  first  week  of  the  year 
brought  little  increase  in  new  business 
o\er  the  latter  half  of  December,  coal 
men  are  more  optimistic.  Several  mines 
In  Harlan  and  Bell  counties  that  have 
been  closed  for  thirty  days  or  more 
are  starting  up,  most  of  them,  however, 
on  reduced  output. 

In  several  instances  where  mines  have 
been  do\vn  so  long,  men  are  needing 
v/ork  badly.  One  of  the  larger  opera- 
tions that  had  been  down  for  some  little 
time  had  five  applicants  for  every  place 
when  starting  up  on  Jan.  2.  The  1917 
scale  of  wages  is  now  in  effect  at  prac- 
tically every  mine. 

Prices  quoted  are:  Four-inch  block, 
$2.75@$3;  egg,  $2.25@$2.50;  nut  and 
slack.  $1.25@$1.35;  mine  run,  .$1.65@ 
$1.75. 


Middle  Appalacliiau 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Holiday  Lull  Falls  Heavily  Over  These 
Fields — Operators  Look  for  Renewed 
Tidewater  Business  Soon 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
New  River  mines  got  production  up  to 
about  12,000  tons  a  day  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  final  week  of  1921,  but  the 
week's  output  was  the  worst  of  the 
year.  About  all  that  was  moving  was  a 
little  mine  run  on  contract. 

Lump  brought  $3@$3.50  but  little 
was  sold.  Mine  run  was  $1.60@$1.75. 
Most  of  the  mines  were  shut  down  but 
there  is  promise  of  resuming  at  lower 
wages  soon.  Operators  also  look  for- 
ward to  a  little  better  Tidewater  busi- 

Operations  in  Gulf  teiTitory  stopped 
during  the  holidays.  However,  men 
here  think  the  accumulation  of  coal  at 
Tidewater  is  going  down  so  that  move- 
ment to  the  Atlantic  piers  will  soon 
start.  Prices  are  lump,  $3;  egg,  $2.65; 
mine  run,  $1.60. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Pocahontas  production  was  somewhat 
less  than  usual  during  Christmas  week. 
There  is  no  spot  business  to  replace  the 
reduced  contract  movement  and  no 
market  for  any  grade  except  nut  and 
slack.  Quotations  are:  Slack,  ?1.25@ 
$1.50;  mine  run,  $1.60(a)$2;  prepared. 
$3@$3.50.  There  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  tonnage  destined  for  New  Eng- 

Tug  River  tonnage  suffered  the  usual 
holidav  drop.  Most  of  the  mines  shut 
down  Dec.  26  and  when  they  opened 
miners  were  slow  in  getting  back  to 
work.  Market  demand  is  slight.  Prices 
are  the  same  as  those  in  Pocahontas 
territory. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Mine  Closings  General  in  Last  Week  of 
Year — Spot  Market  Dormant — Screen- 
ings Rise  with  Scarcity  of  Supply. 

Kanawha 

The  final  week  of  the  year  was  dis- 
couraging. Production  did  not  exceed 
8,500  tons  a  day.  Spot  buys  were  few 
and  even  shipments  on  contracts  were 
cut..  Prepared  was  in  no  demand  at 
all.  Mine  run  was  quoted  as  low  as 
$1.25  and  lump  never  brought  over 
$2.50.  Nut  and  slack  prices  were 
$1.25@$1.50.  Most  mines  are  shut 
down. 

NORTHRASTERN  KENTUCKY 

With  consumers  engaged  in  taking 
their  annual  inventory,  there  was  little 


business  in  the  last  week  of  the  year. 
Not  only  were  contract  shipments  light 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  little  or 
no  spot  demand  except  for  screenings 
which  were  not  available  because  of  the 
low  production  of  prepared.  This 
scarcity  made  for  firmer  prices,  the 
range  being  $1.25@$1.50. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Output  during  the  final  days  of  1921 
was  low  although  Logan  mines  man- 
aged to  produce  37,000  tons  a  day.  The 
demand  for  domestic  coal  was  dormant. 
Hence  the  production  of  nut  and  slack 
was  limited.  Much  of  the. output  was 
shipped  to  Western  markets,  Eastern 
consignments  being  confined  to  railroad 
fuel  loadings. 

With    contract    shipments    cut    down 


during  the  holiday  week,  Williamson 
operations  were  more  or  less  limited. 
There  was  no  sale  in  the  open  market 
nor  were  the  railroads  using  quite  so 
large  a  tonnage.  No-market  losses 
were  still  in  excess  of  150,000  tons  per 
week.  Prices  did  not  vary  much  as 
compared  with  those  prevailing  in  other 
southern  West  Virginia  high-volatile 
fields. 

Virginia 

Holiday  cessations  made  for  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  output.  Shipments  on 
standing  orders  were  not  quite  so  large 
as  usual.  There  was  comparatively 
little  call  for  spot  coal,  although  pro- 
ducers were  receiving  a  few  inquiries 
for  slack.  Prices  remained  about  the 
same  with  mine  run  around  $2. 


News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


COLORADO 

The  management  of  the  Colorado  Col- 
lieries Co.  has  been  blamed  by  a  coroner's 
jury  for  the  disaster  at  its  Satanic  Mine, 
at  Morrison,  In  which  six  miners  lost  their 
lives.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  de- 
claring that  the  "accident  might  have  been 
averted  by  a  proper  and  legal  system  of 
ventilation  operated  by  the  management  of 
the  mine,  as  provided  by  law."  The  miners 
died  from  asphyxiation  from  g:ases  eman- 
ating from  a  fire  while  they  tried  to  place 
a  bulkhead  to  seal  up  the  fire  zone. 

The  Monarch  Mine  is  planning  the  re- 
building of  its  tipple,  recently  destroyed  by 
Are. 

Notice  of  a  10  per  cent  wage  cut,  effective 
Jan.  16.  was  posted  by  the  Colorado  Fuel 
Si  Iron  Co.  recently  at  the  company's  Pueblo 
st«el  mills  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  Conduit, 
which  is  the  water  company  supplying  the 
mills.  This  is  the  third  reduction  in  a  year, 
and  brings  the  scale  to  a  point  34  per  cent 
below  the  wartime  peak  and  65  per  cent 
above  pre-war  level.  Approximately  1,800 
men  are  affected  at  present.  In  normal 
times  the  ntill  employs  7,500  men.  Coin- 
cident with  the  announcement,  company 
officials  gave  notice  of  a  15  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  house  rents  and  a  reduction  in  hos- 
pital rates.  No  Indication  has  been  given 
of  the  attitude  of  employees  regarding  the 
new  wage  scale. 


ILLINOIS 

Following  is  the  itinerary  for  January  of 
the  Illinois  Miners*  Kxaminlng:  Board:  De- 
catur, Jan.  5  ;  Danville,  Jan.  7 ;  Canton, 
Jan.  9;  Peoria.  Jan.  10;  Springfield,  Jan. 
11  ;  Gillespie,  Jan.  12  ;  CoUinsville,  Jan.  13  ; 
Coultervllle,  Jan.  14;  Duquoin,  Jan.  16; 
Harrisburg,  Jan.  17;  Marion,  Jan.  18,  and 
Benton,  Jan.  19. 

The  Franklin  Macliine  &  Electric  Co.  is 
the  name  of  a  new  company  recently 
organized  in  West  Frankfort.  The  concern 
will  handle  a  complete  line  of  mine  supplies 
and  will  do  general  machine  and  electrical 
work. 

E.  Hickman,  Belleville,  now  holds  the 
position  of  mine  manager  of  the  Missouri 
Illinois   Coal  Co. 

A.  E.  Poirot,  coal  inspector  of  the  Eldnar 
Coal  Co.,  is  now  located  in  Belleville. 

Work  !.«  progressing  rapidly  on  the  sink- 
ing of  the  two  shafts  of  the  Chicago,  Wil- 
mington &  Franklin  Coal  Co.'s  mine  at 
West  Frankfort.  The  mine,  which  will  he 
known  a.s  Orient  No.  2  will  rank  in  ca- 
pacity and  equipment  with  Mine  No.  1 
whicli  at  the  present  time  holds  the  world's 
record  for  hoisting  coal. 

The  ParadiHe  Coal  St  Coke  Co..  called  the 
mine  rescue  team  out  recently  to  help  fight 
a  fire  whicii  broke  out  in  the  workings  at 
Duquoin.  Part  of  the  mine  wa.s  sealed 
oft  In  an  attempt  to  smother  a  former  fire 
but  In  Komo  manner  the  fire  broke  through 
necessitating  help  from  the  outside. 

Tile  Franklin  Ca»l  Co.  has  increased  Its 
capital  stock  from   JSO.OOO  to  $150,000. 


Edwin  B.  Keeler,  vice-president  of  the 
Taylor  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, cx>al  sub-division.  Edward  Zipf, 
president  of  Zipf  Brothers  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  vice-chairman. 

J.  B.  Pauley,  vice-president  of  the  J. 
K.  Deering  Coal  Co.  is  seriously  ill  at  his 
Chicago  home  suffering  from  a  fever  be- 
lieved to  have  been  contracted  while  In 
Mexico   recently. 

Two  mines  at  Equality,  the  Hickory  Hill 
and  the  West  Side  are  reported  to  be  shut 
down  and  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  John  W.  Shaw  of  Harrisburg  has 
laeen  appointed  receiver  and  is  now  at  the 
property  supervising  what  work  is  still  be- 
ing done.  The  West  Side  is  filling  up  with 
water  and  the  company  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  any  pumpmen  on  the  job.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  the  men  employed  have 
not  received  any  pay  for  the  last  three  two- 
weekly  pays. 

John  C.  Nnsbeck,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Central,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  for  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Chicago. 

Mine  No.  18  of  the  By-Products  Coal  Co.. 
at  West  Frankfort,  which  is  under  control 
of  the  Peabody  interests,  was  closed  down 
Dec.  20,  and  no  definite  time  was  given  by 
the  company  as  to  when  the  plant  would  be 
reopened.  This  mine  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  of  the  Peabody  properties  and 
its  closing  is  attributed  to  the  inability  of 
the  producers  to  offer  coal  on  the  market  at 
prices  approximating  those  quoted  by  pro- 
ducers in  other  coal  fields. 

The  Nason  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  re- 
cently purchased  two  more  large  tracts  of 
coal  land  in  Elk  Prairie  township,  near 
Ina.  The  company  already  owns  two  other 
tracts  in  that  same  location. 

W.  B.  MiUer.  superintendent  of  Mine  18 
at  West  Frankfort,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion after  several  years  of  service.  He  Is 
one  of  the  best  known  coal  men  in 
southern  Illinois,  having  worked  for  vari- 
ous mining  companies  throughout  William- 
son  and   Jackson   counties. 

The  citv  of  Murphysboro  has  filed  suit 
against  the  Gartside  Coal  Co.,  of  that  city 
for  $10,000  damages  caused  to  certain 
streets  in  the  city.  The  city  alleges  that  the 
mine  workings  have  caused  a  subsidence  of 
paving. 

E.  L.  May.  president  of  the  General 
Coal  &  Mining  Co..  Freeburg.  is  now  sales 
manager  for  the  Fidelity  Coal  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  which  has  the  exclusive  sales  agency 
for  the  General  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 

The  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation  has  begun 
cutting  down  expenses  in  the  way  of  closing 
certain  mines  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Mine  No.  12  at  Christopher  and  No. 
17  at  Johnson  City  were  closed  on  Dec.  20. 
It  is  said  that  the  company  might  soon 
.shut  down  others  of  its  twelve  mines  in 
Franklin  and  Williamson  counties.  It  is 
reported  that  other  operators  are  now  con- 
templating closing  down,  some  being  al- 
ready forced  to  do  so  by  the  poor  market 
conditions  and  strong  competition  from  non- 
union  fields. 


INDIANA 

A  deal  for  the  purchase  of  a  l,520-acr» 
tract  of  coal  land  a  short  distance  from 
Evansville,  on  the  Big  Four  R.R.,  by  the 
Colnmbia  Coal  Co.,  is  nearly  completed. 
The  land  is  owned  by  T.  C.  Bogg,  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  Commercial 
Coal  Co.  The  Columbia  company  will  buy 
land  adjoining  the  Bugg  tracts.  The  new 
mine  probably  will  be  situated  about  a 
mile  and  one-half  east  of  Buckskin.  The 
Columbia  company  formerly  owned  mines 
in  Franklin  County.  III.,  and  now  has 
mining  interests  at  Christopher. 

The  closing  of  the  operation  of  the 
Brazil  division.  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
R.R.,  will  prove  a  hardship  to  the  Craw- 
ford Coal  Co.,  as  it  has  several  holdings 
north  of  Brazil  which  will  be  left  without 
railroad  connections.  Other  mines  in  the 
Brazil  territory  have  switches  operating 
from  the  Big  Four.  The  Brazil  Division 
was  originally  known  as  the  Chicago  & 
Indiana  Coal  R.R.  and  formerly  wa.-s  a 
large  carrier  of  coal  from  the  Indiana  fields 
to  Chicago.  The  Indiana  Public  Service 
Commission  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
save  the  road,  and  says  that  injunction 
proceedings  will  be  Instituted  if  the  road 
is  not  operated   after  Dec.   30. 

Beassessment  by  the  i!>tate  board  of  coal 
companies  in  Warrick  Coanty  is  as  follows : 
Big  Four  Coal  Co.,  Boonville,  assessment 
decreased  from  $35,000  to  $30,000;  Bosse 
Coal  &  Mining  Co.  and  Bosse  Coal  Co., 
Evansville,  increased  from  $82,000  to  $100,- 
000  ;  Boonville  Mining  Co.,  increased  from 
$59,775  to  $65,100 ;  Cypress  Creek  Coal 
Co..  increased  from  $98,860  to  $106,750 ; 
Elberfeld  Coal  Co.,  increased  from  $75,- 
000  to  $100,765  ;  Erie  Canal  Coal  Co.,  Boon- 
ville, increased  from  $80,330  to  $84,485  : 
Sargent  Coal  Co.,  Newburg,  increased  from 
$42,485  to  $45,0i)0;  Possum  Ridge  Coal 
Co,.  Evansville,  increased  from  $40,000  to 
$50,000  ;  Warrick  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Boon- 
ville, increased  from  $97,170  to  $107,000  : 
J.  WooUev  Coal  Co.,  Evansville,  decreased 
from  $30,000  to  $25,000  ;  Pigeon  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  Boonville,  increased  from  $85,000  to 
$100,000. 

The  DiTiKlon  of  Geology  of  the  State  T>e- 
partment  of  Conservation  has  preparefl  a 
new  map  of  the  Indiana  coal  fields.  The 
outcroppings  of  the  more  important  veins, 
together  with  their  approximate  loc-.itions 
are  shown.  The  map  further  shows  the 
Eastern  limit  of  the  coal  fields  in  detail 
together  with  the  outcrops  of  veins  known 
as  Nos.  3,  5  and  7.  An  insert  map  of  the 
state  shows  the  area  and  size  of  the  ooal 
fields  with  respect  to  the  entire  ooninion- 
wealth.  Coal  is  found  in  twenty-seven 
counties  in  the  state  in  an  area  of  about 
7.000  .square  miles.  The  map  is  based  on 
data  collected  by  the  geological  survey  for 
many  years. 


KENTUCKY 

Tlie  Kelso  Branch  Coal  Co..  Denver,  a 
few  miles  from  Paintsville.  has  been  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  by  Paris, 
Labe  and   Eliza  Polphrey, 

The  Kentucky  Block  Coal  Co.  recently 
suffered  a  $20,000  fire  loss  of  its  machine 
shop,  head  house,  two  motors,  minins:  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  at  its  plant  on  First  Creek. 
Incendiarism  is  suspected. 

Following  weeks  of  general  depression 
throughout  the  east  Kentucky  coal  fields, 
many  of  the  mines  have  resumed  opera- 
tions.     .\mong    them    are    the    Constilidnted 
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Fuel  Co..  having  mines  near  Dalna  and 
Blackey,  in  the  Smoot  Creek  territory ;  the 
Consoliriuted  Coal  Co.  in  the  Jenkins-Mc- 
Roberts  section  and  the  Elkhorn  Coal  Cor- 
poration in  the  Fleming-Haymond-Hemphill 
sections. 

Prospects  for  a  return  of  river  business 
are  improving.  With  sliipments  to  the 
Pittsburg-  Fuel  Co..  Louisville,  a  few  days 
ago  representing  tlie  first  Pittsburg  coal 
arriving  by  water  in  eight  years,  and  in- 
creased water  movement  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, also  some  coal  from  eastern  Ken- 
tucky via  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
the  situation  is  looking  brighter.  One 
company  was  formed  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
bring  coal  by  water  to  Louisville,  and  re- 
load to  cars  for  delivery  aroimd  Louisville. 


NEW  YORK 

H.  1..  Harnden,  who  was  connected  with 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co..  New  York,  has 
become  associated  with  The  Tuttle-F.urger 
Coal  Co.,  Woolworth  Bldg.  He  will  look 
after  the  bituminous  department  of  the 
company.  Another  addition  to  the  Tuttle- 
Berger  Co.  is  K.  F.  Cramer,  of  Hartford 
who  has  been  appointed  Connecticut  repre- 
sentative. He  will  also  cover  part  of 
Massachusetts. 

3.  B.  Roberts,  the  Buffalo  representative 
of  the  Xicholson-Smith  Coal  Co..  of  Cleve- 
land, has  resigned  to  take  the  position  of 
sales  manager  of  the  Cleveland  &  Buffalo 
Coal  Co..  Buffalo.  The  Nicholson-Smith  Co. 
will  retire.  The  office  has  been  taken  by 
the  Graves  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  organized  re- 
cently by  Charles  E.  Graves,  for  several 
years  manager  of  the  bituminous  trade  of 
B.  L.  Hedstrom. 

The  United  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Buffalo, 
a  retail  concern  that  formerly  did  a  large 
business  on  the  co-operative  plan,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  consumers  as  stock- 
holders, has  gone  into  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy, giving  as  assets  $73,702.41  and  as 
liabilities  $57,925.94.  The  move  was  pre- 
cipitated by  judgments  filed  by  independent 
anthracite  operators  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Among  charters  granted  recently  was  one 
to  C.  W.  Proctor  to  engage  in  the  coal  and 
wood  business  in  Islip.  Long  Island,  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000.  The  other  incorporators 
are  given  as  E.  C.  Proctor  and  D.  D.  White. 
Mr.  Proctor  is  the  president  of  the  Calumet 
Coal  Co.  with  New  York  offices  at  17  Bat- 
tery   Place. 

liippincott.  Mills  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been 
granted  a  New  York  charter  to  deal  in  coal, 
coke,  ores,  scrap,  iron  and  steel  products 
and  ferro  alloys,  and  to  do  a  general  im- 
porting and  exporting  business.  The  new 
eompany  has  offices  at  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York  and  in  the  Hippodrome  Bldg., 
Cleveland.  G.  W.  Lippincott,  head  of  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co..  wholesale  coal  dealers,  Cleve- 
land, is  president.  William  H.  Mills.  New 
York,  who  retired  three  years  ago  as  presi- 
dent of  Naylor  &  Co..  is  vice  president  and 
treasurer.  A.  L.  Irwin,  of  Lippincott  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  is  vice  president.  P.  L.  Smith, 
New  York,  for  nineteen  years  identified 
with  Naylor  &  Co.,  resigned  to  become  sec- 
retary of  the  new  comiJany. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
in  the  I'nited  States  District  Court.  New 
York  City  against  Leander  D.  Lovell  and 
Frederick  C.  Sheldon,  doing  business  as 
Borden  &  Lovell,  The  creilitors  and  their 
claims  are  Sackett  Coal  Co..  $7.500 ;  M.  & 
.1.  Tracy.  $3s,  and  United  States  Trucking 
Co.,  ^134.  Judge  A.  N.  Hand  has  appointed 
Percival  Wilds  receiver,  with  a  bond  of 
$1,000. 

The  Wabash  Fuel  Co..  Buffalo,  has  gone 
into  voluntary  bankruptcy.  The  schedule 
filed  shows  liabilities  amounting  to  $70.- 
966  and  assets  of  $41,446.  The  company  did 
a  heavy  business  in  the  active  bituminous 
trade  of  the  summer  and  tall  of  1920,  but 
is  said  to  have  sold  to  all  sorts  of  people 
and  carried  on  business  in  a  loose  way  gen- 
erally. 

W.  B.  Watcliler.  until  recently  manager 
of  the  Chicago  district  for  the  industrial 
bearings  division,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Co.,  has  been  promoted  and  transferred 
to  the  New  Y'ork  heatlquarters  of  the  di-' 
vision  as  engineer  in  charge  of  general 
applications. 


OHIO 

Sales  representatives  of  the  S.  .1.  Fatter- 
son  Coal  Co..  with  offices  in  Dayton,  and 
one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  Poca- 
hontas coal  in  the  United  States,  held  their 
annual  convention  late  in  December.  At 
a  dinner  given  at  the  Dayton  Country  Club, 
R.  D.  Patterson  made  an  address  in  which 
he  outlined  the  plans  of  the  coming  year. 


Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  are  opening  an 
office  at  Cincinnati  in  charge  of  George  M. 
Carpenter,  Jr.,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  as 
Western  sales  manager. 

C,  \.  Albright,  of  the  Albright  Coal  Co., 
was  named  president  of  the  retail  coal 
dealers'  board  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  the  annual  election.  E.  C. 
Brown,  of  Brown  Bros.  Coal  Co..  was  named 
vice-president  ;  J.  E,  .\nderson  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Coal  Co.,  treasurer,  and  F.  .J,  Vasek 
was  re-elected  secretary.  All  are  prominent 
in  Cleveland  coal  circles  and  have  been  in 
the  coal  business  in  Cleveland  for  many 
jears. 

The  Lonii  Coal  Co.,  Cadiz,  owning  large 
stripping  operations,  has  contracted  with 
the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.  for  the  com- 
plete installation  of  conveying,  tipple  and 
loading  equipment. 

The  Warner  Collieries  Co.,  Cleveland 
has  contracted  for  a  complete  installation  of 
Marcus  steel  tipple  with  loading  booms  at 
their    new    mine    at    Fairpoint. 


OKLAHOMA 

In  addition  to  much  drilling  by  the  Cen- 
tral Coal  &  Coke  Co.  to  locate  coal  east 
and  southeast  of  Centralia,  Craig  County, 
there  now  is  to  be  a  general  drilling  cam- 
paign northwest  of  that  place  by  s.  E. 
Banzet,  who  has  just  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  options  on  10,000  acres  of  prospec- 
tive coal  land.  Banzet  represents  parties 
interested  in  the  building  of  a  railroad 
through  that  section  and  if  coal  is  found 
to  underlay  this  land  a  railroad  may  be 
expected  to  follow  the  prospecting. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

In  the  Johnstown  District  the  old  firms 
are  still  in  existence,  but  a  large  number 
of  those  establishing  themselves  in  busi- 
ness during  the  rush  have  pulled  up  stakes 
and  are  gone.  The  firms  that  opened  offices 
in  Johnstown  during  the  high  price  period 
and  which  closed  during  1921  are:  The 
Blair  Park  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  the  B.  Nicol 
Co.;  Caniphell.  Peacock  &  KInzer  Co;  Prod- 
uce Fuel  Co.;  Swiiyne  &  Co.;  International 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.;  Coale  &  Co.j  Butler  Coal 
Co.;  Eastern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  M.  F.  Lerscll 
&  .Son;  Sieler  Coal  Co.;  Knickerbocker  Fuel 
Co.;  Wright,  Gibson  &  Co.;  .Vklen  Coal 
Alining  Co.  and  Frame,  Friend  and  Stine- 
mun. 

The  Somerset-Cambria  Coal  Mining  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Johnstown,  has  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  110  acres  in  Somerset 
County  one  mile  from  Somerset.  An  option 
has  also  been  taken  on  an  additional  500- 
acre  tract.  The  company  will  centralize 
operation  in  one  shaft  which  is  located 
within  200  feet  of  the  main  line  of  the  B. 
&  O.  railroad.     R.  H.  Speicher  is  president. 

The  Flenner  Coal  Co.  at  South  Fork,  has 
closed  its  operations  indefinitely.  The  com- 
pany employed  fifty  men  and  supplied  the 
PennsyK'ania  with  coal  for  the  engines  on 
the  South  Fork  branch.  The  present  con- 
tract at  $2  per  ton  has  expired  and  the 
company  refuses  to  pay  above  $1.75. 

The  Forks  Coal  Mining  Co,  has  taken 
over  the  operation  of  the  South  Fork  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Co,,  at  South  Fork  and  has 
placed  it  under  the  management  of  R.  H, 
Moore  of  Portage.  The  South  Fork  com- 
pany operated  one  mine  with  SO  men.  The 
Forks  company  has  now  three  mines  and 
will  employ  400  men.  The  Forks  concern 
operates  nine  mines  in  Cambria  County, 
with  a  total  of  1.200   men. 

The  tehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 
has  sunk  a  new  slope  into  workings  of  the 
Tresckow  Mines  clo.se  to  a  portion  worked 
out  many  .vears  ago  by  primitive  min- 
ing methods.  Although  abandoned  for  almost 
half  a  century,  the  corporation  will  reopen 
the  section   and    retimber   it. 

Three  mine  officials  were  seriously  burned 
in  a  gas  explosion  in  No.  3  slope  of  the 
Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  in  Newport 
Township.  A  pocket  of  gas  w\»s  ignited 
during  an  in.spectlon  tour.  The  burned  men 
were  taken  at  once  to  Nanticoke  State 
Hospital. 

.J.  W.  Howard,  of  Clarksburg,  having 
severed  his  connection  with  the  J.  E.  Long 
Coal  Co.,  has  become  identified  with  the 
Thomas  N,  Mordue  Co,,  with  headquarters 
in  Pittsburgh. 

.4n  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  Nan- 
ticoke recently  relative  to  a  revival  of  the 
Nanticoke  Mining  Instituir,  a  conference  be- 
ing lield  with  Mr.  Loomis  of  the  State 
Department  of  Edu<'ation,  in  charge  of  vo- 
cational work  in  the  anthracite  region.  A 
syllabus  of  studies  is  to  be  prepared  by  a 
rommittee  conferring  with   Mr.  Loomis. 


A.  J.  Musser  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous 
Coal  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at 
Indiana,  succeeding  U.  B.  Douglas,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  tipple  at  the 
Tremont  Mine  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  «o. 
near  Fayette  City,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$20,000. 

E.  Jf,  Myers,  representing  the  WHiolesale 
Coal  Co.,  Pittsljurgh,  is  calling  upon  the 
trade  formerly  visited  by  W.  B.  Sneatlien. 
who  is  spending  the  winter  in  California. 

Alvan  Markle.  of  Hazleton.  chairman  of 
the  anthracite  joint  .scale  committee  in  1916 
and  1920,  sails  for  Europe  at  the  end  of 
this  month  as  special  a.ssi.stant  to  the  Post- 
master General,  by  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Harding,  to  study  postal  savings 
systems  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italv. 
Belgium  and  Holland.  He  will  return 
some  time  in  February.  Mr.  Markle  was 
appointed  as  a  representative  of  Pennsyl- 
vania banking  interests  in  the  conference 
on  improving  the  United  States  postal  sav- 
ings banks,  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
earlier  this  year. 

The  new  Anthracite  Mine  Cave  Commis- 
sion— J.  B.  Smitli,  Philip  R.  Bevan  and  T.  H. 
B.  Lyon — visited  Harrisburg  recently  and 
called  upon  Attorney-General  Alter  to  get 
information  relative  to  their  powers.  As 
nobody  seems  to  have  accepted  the  Fowler 
act.  under  which  the  commission  w-.is  con- 
stituted, the  appointees  are  in  the  peculiar 
situation  of  holding  positions  but  having  no 
real  jobs.  Mr.  Alter  told  the  members  that 
their  work  would  be  necessarily  limited 
until  the  Supreme  Court  had  passed  upon 
constitutional  questions  with  respect  to  an- 
thracite legislation,  but  the  commission 
nevertheless  called  on  the  Governor  to 
thank  him  for  the  appointtnents.  and  later 
collected  a  mass  of  information  on  an- 
thracite mines  at  the  State  Department  of 
Mines. 

Business  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region 
is  declining.  The  4.0(i0  ovens  fired  about 
a  month  ago  by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
are  now  working  only  three  or  four  days 
a  week.  W.  ,J.  Rainey.  Inc..  has  put  its 
ovens  at  Allison  out  and  is  now  shipping 
all  coal  from  that  plant.  The  HilUnan 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  put  out  ovens  at  its 
Isabella  plant,  shipping  all  co;il  and  running 
mostly  on  river  shipnicMts.  The  river  mines 
of  the  H.  C.  Frick  company  are  running 
full,  shipping  coal  by  river  to  the  Clair- 
ton  byproduct  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co, 


TENNESSEE 

Settlement  of  the  labur  trouble  in  the 
Knoxville  coal  distri.-t  will  give  temporary 
work  to  12. noil  min.'L-i  ;ind  rmpen  200  mines 
in  Kentucky  and  cast   Ti-niicssec. 

The  Tennessee  Consolidated  Coal  Co.. 
I'almer,  has  just  completed  its  revolving 
dump,  at  its  cross-over  tipple,  and  has  also 
finished  the  installation  of  new  power-house 
eciuipment.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  all 
the  coal  from  the  four  openings  by  motors 
to  one  tipple,  and  when  this  is  done  its  daily 
capacity   will    be    from    1,500    to    2.00ii    tons. 

The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  has  sus- 
tained the  decision  of  Chancellor  Garvin 
of  Hamilton  County  in  the  case  of  the 
Equitable  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  against 
the  Dayton  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  of  Dayton, 
whereby  the  chancellor  held  the  stockholders 
of  the  companv  liable  for  debts  aggrcg^iting 
$500,000.  The  Bank  of  Scot  hind  in  Glas- 
gow. Scotland,  is  the  princtjial  stockholder 
of  the  company,  henc-  is  liable  for  the 
debts. 


TEXAS 

The  Calvert  Coal  Co..  operating  a  number 
of  mines  near  Rockdale,  is  arranging  for 
the  opening  of  a  new  mine  near  Bremond, 
Robertson  County,  and  equipment  for  this 
purpose  will  be  installed  at  an  early  date. 
The  company  has  over  1.30O  acres  of  land 
in  this  di-strict  and  plans  for  extensive 
operations.     J.  B.   Roliinsim   is  manager. 


UTAH 

Eniil  Ostlurd.  nf  Castle  Gate  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Utah  Fuel  Co.,  in  the 
capacity  of  mine   inspector. 

The  Salina  Coal  Co.  of  Salt  Lake  City 
has  been  authorized  by  the  State  Securities 
Commission  to  sell  $450,000  worth  of  addi- 
tional bonds.  The  company  has  a  capital 
of  $1,1100.000. 

Joseph  Sheya.  of  Price,  has  sold  40  acres 
of  coal  land  on  Gordon  Creek  to  the  Great 
Western  Con!  Co.     Consideration  is  $10,000 
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Jolui  Thorpe,  of  Winter  Quarters,  is  now 
mine  superintendent  of  the   Utah  Fuel  Co. 

Utah  coal,  coke  and  iron  propcrtie.s  have 
been  merged  in  a  $25,000,000  corporation 
with  VV.  E.  Creed  of  Pittsburgh,  of  thi- 
Columbia  Steel  Co.  and  Pacific  Gas-Klectric 
Co.,  as  the  head. 

The  iion  C'oul  Co.  of  Ogden  is  to  .sell  its 
lille  to  two  and  one-half  miles  of  railroad 
spur  connecting  the  coal  properties  at  Wattis 
with  the  line  of  the  Utah  Ry.  nt  Watti.s 
.lunction,  the  purchaser  being  the  latter 
rompany.  The  consideration  is  $20ii,<i'hi. 
The  line  was  built  during  the  war  and  the 
rails  were  purchased  in  Belgium  through 
the  efforts  of  John  M.  Browning  of  Ogden, 
inventor  of  the  Browning  pistols. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Insufficient  fuel  funds  have  caused  tho 
Navy  Department  to  abandon  the  joint 
maneuvers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleet 
which  were  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Panama 
Bay  in  February  and  March.  The  Depart- 
ment last  year  asked  Congress  for  30 
million  dollars  for  fuel  for  the  year  which 
began  July  1,  1921,  but  the  appropriation 
was  cut  to  17  i  million  dollars  and  a 
deficiency  of  12J  million  dollars  was  re- 
cently refused  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  insisted  that  the  Navy 
should  keep  within  Congressional  allot- 
ments. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  announces  that 
tentative  recommendations  for  international 
standardization  of  mine  rescue  and  recovery 
operations  in  coal  mines  have  been  practi- 
cally completed  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Mine     Rescue     Standardization     Committee. 

Opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  Distri'  :  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  disposition  of  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Readine  Coal  &  Iron 
Co..  is  made  by  the  Continental  Insurance 
Co.,  and  the  Fidelity  Phenix  Fir.  Insurance 
Co..  of  New  York,  in  a  brief  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  will  hear  this  case  in 
January.  It  is  contended  by  the  insurance 
companies  that  the  disposition  of  the  stock 
is  inequitable  to  the  common  stockholders  of 
the  Reading. 

In  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  opposition  was  mani- 
fested to  a  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  on  the 
firound  that  it  would  affect  coal  exports  to 
Cuba,  which  are  estimated  at  about  $13.- 
0110,000  worth  of  bituminous  coal  a  year. 

Sanitary  surveys  have  been  made  of  some 
of  the  mining  camps  in  the  States  of  Il- 
linois, Xentucky,  California,  Arizona  and 
rtah.  by  the  Bureau  of  ^Mines.  Reports 
calling  attention  to  good  and  bad  sanitary 
conditions,  with  specific  recommendations 
for  the  betterment  or  correction  of  the 
latter,  have  been  forwarded  to  those  most 
vitally  interested,  after  having  been  re- 
viewed by  engineers  and  sanitarians  in  the 
Washington   office. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

William  O'Toole,  of  Gary,  has  accepted 
the  post  of  minister  to  Paraguay.  The  new 
minister  is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 
Mr.  O'Toole  is  arranging  his  affairs  with  a 
view  to  leaving  for  Paraguay  in  the  near 
future. 

Charleston  capitalists  have  launched  the 
.stone  Cliff  Collieries  Co.  with  general 
headquarters  at  Charleston,  this  concern 
being  capitalized  at  $50,000.  Principal 
stockholders  are  C.  A.  Brockman,  Lucy  W. 
Brockman,  T.  P.  Watts,  E.  H.  McNeil  and 
.\.  S.  Guthrie,  of  Charleston. 

Operations  are  to  be  conducted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Henry  in  the  Upper  Potomac 
field  bv  the  newly  organized  Superior  iSpIInt 
Coal  Co.,  in  which  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  capitalists  are  interested  and 
which"  has  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 
Leading  figures  in  the  new  company  are 
McClelland  Leonard,  George  Whyle,  Harold 
Hutchinson,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.  ;  Parley  De 
Berry  and  O.  L.  Hall  of  Clay,  W.  Va. 

All  the  mines  of  the  West  Virginia-Pitts- 
hureh  Coal  Co.  in  Brook  County,  have  been 
closed  down  because  the  company  is  unable 
to  compete  with  non-union  mines.  For  the 
time  being  SOO  men  will  be  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

Georgre  Wolfe,  secretary  of  the  Winding 
Gulf  Operators'  Association,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  spent  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  relatives  and  friends  in  Jack.sonville. 
Fla.,  not  returning  to  the  field  until  the 
first  of  the  year.  He  took  advantage  of  thi' 
general  shutdown  of  mines  to  visit  a  part 
of  the  country  where  he  .spent  his  boyhood 
and  which  he  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years. 

George  M.  Jones.  Herbert  Jones  and 
-.issociates  of  Huntington  have  purchased 
the  property  of  the  MoGresor  Coal  Co.. 
at  Slagle,  including  3,500  acres  of  coal  for 
a  price  said  to  approximate  $650,000. 

A  total  of  4  30  acres  of  coal  in  the 
Waynesburg  seam  on  Doll's  Run,  tapped 
by  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling,  has 
changed  hands,  having  been  secured  by  the 
.\lliance  Coal  Co.,  of  Eluefield.  The  land 
was  sold  by  David  Brewer,  Clark  and  David 
Lemley,  Calvin  Morris  and  others,  the  deal 
being  made  on  a  royalty  basis  instead  of 
a  ca.sh  transaction.  Plans  are  under  way 
to  develop  the  property  without  delay  and 
to  have  a  mine  in  operation  by  spring.  The 
original  owners  have  reserved  the  rights  to 
the  Sewickley  and  Pittsburgh  veins  in  the 
tracts  sold. 

The  Tug  River  Collieries  Co.  of  William- 
son has  increased  its  capital  stock,  under 
authority  of  the  secretarv  of  state  of  West 
Virginia,  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  Permis- 
sion has  been  granted  by  the  same  official 
to  the  liindse.v  Coal  Mining  Co.  to  do  busi- 
ness  in  West  Virginia. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  treasurer  of  the  Hutchin- 
son Coal  Co.  was  a  visitor  in  Washington 
and    in    Logan   the  week   before    Christmas 


At  Washington  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Railroad  Relations  Committee  of  the 
National  Coal   Association. 

An  injunction  has  been  granted  by  Judge 
Lazelle  of  Monongalia  County,  enjoining 
the  Fiedler-Davis  Fuel  Co.  and  Stanley  H. 
Fiedler  from  distributing  and  disposing  of 
the  property  and  assets  until  an  action  in 
law  by  the  Browning  Coke  Co.  to  recover 
$1,826.29  has  been  decided.  This  injunction 
was  granted  upon  tlie  application  of  counsel 
for  the  Browning  company. 

J.  C.  Evans,  secretary  and  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Fairmont  Mining  Machinery 
Co.,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  become 
connected  with  the  Huntington  Supply  & 
Kciuipnient  Co.  Mr.  Evans  will  make  his 
headquarters   at   Eluefield. 

Operations  have  been  resumed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Beeohwo.id  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  at 
Claremont  in  the  New  River  field  after  an 
idleness  covering  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
Employes  petitioned  the  company  and  voted 
to  accept  a  reduced  wage. 

Tho  Wythe  Block  Coal  Co..  of  Hunting- 
ton, \vith  mining  operations  and  mineral 
land  holdings  in  Webster  County,  has  been 
thrown  into  involuntary  bankruptcy  in  Fed- 
eral court  on  the  petition  of  the  firm  of 
Thomas  Rich  &  Co..  Lanesbottom  Bank  and 
George  R.  Morton  of  Camden,  The  court 
Krantod  the  petition  and  has  designated 
George  R.  Morton  to  act  as  receiver. 

Glen  Rogers  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal  Co..  and  this  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  biggest  operating  com- 
panies in  the  Wyoming  County  field  now 
undergoing  such  rapid  development.  Boston 
capitalists  are  largely  interested  in  this 
<-ompany  which  has  spent  the  last  two 
years  in  getting  its  holdings  in  Raleigh 
and  Wyoming  counties  ready  for  develop- 
ment. Shipments  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
Virginian  completes  an  extension  from  its 
main  line  at  Maben  to  Glen  Rogers.  Con- 
struction work  has  been  completed  on  a 
brick  plant  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  brick 
a  day  and  a  million  dollar  power  plant 
is  now  under  constrt^ction. 

A.  J.  Salzer  of  the  Southern  Coal  Cor- 
poration of  Fairmont  was  a  visitor  at 
Weston  a  day  or  so  before  Christmas. 


CANADA 

The    Dominion    Bureau    of    Statistics    has 

i.'sued  a  statement  giving  the  output  of  coal 
in  Canada  during  1921  as  14,727.044  net 
tons,  December  production  being  estimate<i. 
The  output  in  1920  was  16.631.954  tons. 
All  the  provinces  show  decreases  except 
British  Columbia,  the  output  of  -which  is 
slightly  increased.  Alberta  heads  the  list 
with  a  figure  of  5.763.145  tons,  as  compared 
with  6,833,500  tons  in  1920,  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia's production  was  5. 580. 722  tons,  as  coni- 
piire.l   with    6,420,291    tons   for   1920. 


Traffic  New8 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  suspended  until  May  29 
proposed  reductions  in  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia  mines  on  the  L.  &  N.  to  destina- 
tions on  the  Southern  Ry,.  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

The  commission  assigned  for  hearing  at 
Washing-ton,  Jan,  11,  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  5c,-  per  ton  on  coal  from  Alabama. 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  mines  to  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  when  for  bunkerage,  for  export,  or 
when  for  points  m  Florida  ana  Texas  ac- 
cessible ')y  water,  but  an  increase  of  2nc. 
per  tor.  when  handled  through  tii;ple  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  a  recent 
decision,  held  that  ajiy  railroad  operated  in 
Ohio,  no  matter  how  short  a  line  must  l)c 
open  to  everybody's  traffic,  and  ordered  the 
Dillonvale  &  Smithiield  Railroad  Co..  Jef- 
ferson County  to  cease  accepting  only  ship- 
ments of  the  United  Stale  Coal  Co.  The 
lin  :  runs  from  Dillonvale  to  Bradley,  serv- 
in;,  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Coal 
'i  .  Bradley  is  a  mining  town  and  the 
Dillonvale  &  Smithfield  had  not  in  the  past 
furnished  .service  to   the  general  public. 


Recent  Patents 


Drill  Sharpener.  Edward  O.  Oldham, 
Denver.  C^olo.,  assignor  to  Denver  Rock 
Drill     Mfg.     Co..     Denver,     Colo.,     1,394.214. 


serial  No. 

Hopper  Car.  Mark  A,  Villiamo,  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  1,392,371.  Oct.  4.  1921.  Filed 
.Nov.   3,   1920;  serial  No.  421,522. 

.\pparatns    for    Handling    Coal.      Charles 

William.son.  Chicago,  111,,  1,392,382,     Oct.  4, 
1921.    Filed  Aug.  9,  1917  ;  serial  No.  185.402. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Cadillac  Portable  Electric  Blower — Clem- 
ents Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  111.  Description  of 
small  blowers  for  use  in  keeping  machines 
free   from  dust, — Advertiser, 

Sullivan  Air  lift  Pumps — Sullivan  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Bulletin  71 -G. 
Pp.  40  ;  6x9  in,  ;  illustrated.  Description 
of  the  Sullivan  Air  Lift  Pumping  System. — 
.•Vdvertiser. 


Obituary 


Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
William  Alexander  Mrlntosh,  pioneer  coal 
operator  and  banker  in  Pittsburg  35  years 
ago.  He  died  at  his  cottage  on  the  Gilbert 
estate  ai  Grims  Dyke,  Harrow  Weald,  10 
miles  outside  of  London,  in  his  eightv-fifth 
year.  Old-time  Pittsourgcrs  will  recall  the 
elder  Mcintosh  as  an  associate  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  William  Coleman,  John  Walker 
and  other  pioneers  in  banking  and  the  coal 
:iik1  ,stcel  inihistries  in   I'itl^lnui,' 


.lohn  Holden  Thomas,  an  official  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  dropped  dead  recently  near  Wico- 
nisco.  He  is  survived  by  five  sons  and 
three    daughters. 


Coming  Meetings 


.\merieaii  AVood  Preservers'  .\ssoriation 
will  hold  its  -annual  meeting  on  Jan.  24.  25 
and  26  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111, 
Secretary,   G.    M.   Hunt,    Madison,    Wis. 

.American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers Avill  hold  its  midwinter  convention  in 
New  York  City,  Feb.  15.  16  and  17.  Sec- 
retary, F.  L.  Hutchinson.  29  West  39th 
St.,   New  York  City, 

.\meriean  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Kngineers  will  meet  on  Feb.  2i>  to 
23  in  .\'ew  York  Citv.  Secretary.  F.  F 
Sharpless,  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

The  .American  Institute  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers, Inc..  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Jan.  16,  1922,  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  32 
West  40th  St.,  New  York  Citv.  Secretary 
F.  A.  Monitor,  35  Nassau  St..  New  York 
City. 

Sontliern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators' 
.Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  Jan. 
27,  1922.  at  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Secretarv,  J. 
E.  McCoy,  Knoxville,  Tenn, 

I'ittshnrgli  Vein  Operators'  Association  of 
Ohio  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Feb. 
13.  1922,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  D,"F  Hurd. 
secretary. 

Tag  River  Coal  Operators  Assoriation 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Welch.  W. 
Va..  on  Jan.  IS.  1922  Secretarv.  r.  C. 
Morfil,  Welch, 
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Coal  on  Verge  of  Upturn  in  Country's  Business  Cycle 

Industry  Hits  Bottom — Recovery  Will  Be  Gradual  but  Unhampered 
— Railroads  Getting  on  Their  Feet,  Public  Utilities  Continue  Strong, 
and  Iron  and  Steel  on  Mend — Coal  Output  Will  Improve  This  Year 


PROPHECY  is  hazardous,  yet  today  every  business 
man  must  attempt  it.  The  beginning  of  a  new 
year  is  by  custom  a  time  of  retrospect  and  pros- 
pect. Industry  is  now  adding  up  inventories,  offsetting 
assets  against  liabilities,  and  taking  a  fresh  grasp  of 
the  helm  for  1922. 

The  coal  industry,  having  suffered  the  travail  of 
1921,  faces  the  new  year  with  hope  and  expectancy, 
fully  aware  of  the  hazards  that  lie  ahead.  Real  pros- 
perity for  it  always  is  a  consequence  of  general  pros- 
perity. Since  30  to  40  per  cent  of  anthracite  and  80 
per  cent  of  bituminous  coal  are  used  by  industry  and 
transportation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  coal  trade  will 
flourish  only  as  its  customers  are  busy  and  in  need  of 
fuel.  Essential  then  as  a  first  step  in  our  contemplation 
of  1922  is  a  survey  of  the  present  condition  and  the 


future  expectations  of  the  business  of  our  customers. 
First,  a  word  about  our  position  in  the  business 
"cycle."  Progress  on  the  upturn  and  at  the  top  of  a 
cycle  connotes  prosperity.  We  had  that  prosperity  in 
1919  and  in  the  first  part  of  1920.  The  breaking  point, 
which  always  marks  a  crisis,  was  reached  in  the  last 
half  of  1920.  The  downgrade  which  followed — falling 
prices,  business  failures,  deflation,  unemployment — 
marks  a  period  of  depression.  Admittedly  we  are  in 
that  period  now.  But  pi'oduction  in  many  lines  is  im- 
proving, markets  are  stabilizing,  and  conditions,  es- 
pecially among  raw  and  basic  materials,  are  growing 
steadily  healthier.  We  are  moving  warily  forward, 
peering  hopefully  ahead  for,  and  almost  discerning,  the 
business  revival  that  is  sure  to  appear.  We  will  not  be 
fooled  by  any  false  prosperity,   however.     Indications 


Miners'  Union:   "Don't  be  afraid  of  Puss.     She  never  hurt  anyone." 
Operators:   "You'll  have  to  throw  that  animal  out  before  we  will  talk  business." 
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must  be  absolute  before  we  will  believe  that  good  times 
have  returned.  In  other  words,  while  the  country  re- 
mains psychologically  in  depression,  physically  it  is 
already  on  the  upturn.  The  year  1922  will  be  marked 
by  a  gradual  recovery  unattended  by  relapse  or  boom, 
either  of  which  would  be  damaging.  We  are  on  our 
way,  though  no  one  can  say  how  long  it  will  take  to 
reach  the  point  where  industry  may  again  be  reported 
busy  and  buying  coal. 

The  literature  of  the  new  year  bears  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast."  At  the  beginning  of 
1922  there  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  against  pessimism 
in  the  writings  of  the  perennial  reviewers.  Many 
signs  of  recovery  lead  financiers,  business  men  and 
economists  to  predict  improvement  and  to  assert  that 
business  is  making  progress  in  the  "positive  phase  of 
the  cycle." 

Herbert  Hoover  summarizes  the  situation  by  saying 
that  "Our  year  of  liquidation  is  over  and  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  year  of  recuperation.  Except  for  the  sea- 
sonal dip  of  the  winter  we  should  have  a  continuous 
lessening  of  unemployment  and  an  increasing  better- 
ment in  the  agricultural  situation.  We  have  passed 
through  the  most  precipitous  price  drop  in  our  his- 
tory— a  drop  averaging  nearly  50  per  cent  and  necessi- 
tating the  writing  of  something  over  $20,000,000,000 
off  our  books  as  a  nation  during  1921.  We  have  gotten 
through  the  credit  strain  that  has  been  involved  in  this 
violent  writing  down  of  national  inventories;  we  have 
absorbed  the  enormous  surplus  of  goods  carried  over 
from  the  post-war  boom;  we  are  on  much  sounder  foun- 
dations." 

Railroads,  the  largest  coal  consumers,  are  in  the 
throes  of  readjustment.  Wages  of  railroad  labor  and 
freight  rates  must  be  reduced  yet  farther  and  traffic 
must  inci-ease  before  the  companies  come  into  the  mar- 
ket for  the  vast  quantities  of  supplies  and  equipment 
they  so  urgently  need.  Engine-fuel  consumption,  the 
backbone  of  the  steam  coal  trade,  was  below  par  in 
1921;  it  will  be  better  in  1922  as  the  year  progresses. 
Public  utilities  and  central  power  stations  have  been 
the  most  consistent  consumers  of  coal  of  any  lai'ge 
users.  The  anticipated  growth  of  the  power  business 
insures  a  continuance  of  this  market  for  steam  coal. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  on  the  mend.    The  low 


point  in  pig-iron  output  was  reached  in  midsummer, 
.since  which  time  the  swing  has  been  consistently  up- 
ward. The  most  optimistic,  however,  do  not  expect  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products  or 
a  return  to  anything  like  capacity  output  until  large 
construction  again  begins,  which  may  not  be  in  1922. 
As  this  industry  consumes  about  20  per  cent  of  the  coal 
produced,  either  as  coal  or  as  coke,  this  forecast  is  of 
deep  import  to  the  coal  producers.  Until  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  again  operating  somewhere  near  the 
1916-1920  rate,  the  figure  of  500,000,000  tons  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  in  a  year  will  not  easily  be  attained. 

Foreign  business  off  shore  in  coal  practically  van- 
ished in  1921.  The  winning  back  of  a  normal  fair 
share  of  the  world's  export  coal  trade  will  be  slowly 
accomplished,  but  there  will  be  no  such  increments  to 
production  in  1922  as  in  1920  on  this  account. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  in  1921 
was  nearly  499,000,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  146,400,000 
net  tons,  or  22.6  per  cent,  from  1920.  This  was  the 
lowest  record  in  nine  years,  or  since  1911.  We  are  con- 
fident that  it  represents  a  low  mark  and  that  both  1922 
and  1923  will  exceed  1921  in  tonnage. 

In  point  of  quality  output  the  coal  industrj'  fared 
better  than  the  average  of  all  business  in  the  country. 
Prices  and  profits,  however,  were  depressed  below  ton- 
nage and  the  year  was  a  trying  one  for  the  union 
fields,  for  owners,  operators  and  mine  labor  alike.  The 
shaking  down  from  the  opulent  times  which  began  in 
the  autumn  of  1916  and  ended  four  years  later  is  hav- 
ing a  wholesome  effect  on  the  industry.  It  induced 
better  methods  of  mining,  greater  use  of  marketing, 
more  consistent  and  intelligent  marketing,  and  forced  a 
fuller  realization  of  responsibility  toward  the  public. 
Also  it  promoted  better  co-operation  within  the  indus- 
try and  tended  to  weed  out  the  weaker,  superfluous 
element  from  the  trade. 

The  brighter  prospect  of  1922  does  not  shine  uni- 
formly on  the  coal  industry,  for  the  dark  cloud  of  labor 
trouble  hangs  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  fields. 
Looking  in  one  direction  a  better,  more  prosperous  year 
is  plainly  discernible  for  the  non-union  operators. 
Looking  in  the  other  direction,  at  those  under  the 
shadow,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  only  when  the 
issue  of  union  labor  dominance  is  settled  can  unionized 
territory  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  better  times. 


Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  by  Months,  1921* 

January  February  March  April  May  June  July  August  September 

Alabama 1,338,000  1,068,000  iqs.OOO  900,000  910,000  950,000  870,000  1,005,000  1,045,000 

Arkansas 157,000  119,000  120,000  111,000  129,000  144,000  147,000  157,000  152,000 

Colorado 1,054,000  747,000  618,000  643,000  674,000  548,000  663.000a  777,000  862,000 

niinois 7,074,000  5,313,000  5,100,000  4,580,000  5  080,000  4  939,000  4.841,000  6,196,000  6,325,000 

Indiana 2,243,000  1,834,000  1,720,000  1,240,000  1,425,000  1430,000  1,360,000  1,720,000  1,750,000 

Iowa 610,000  506,000  489,000  417,000  387,000  371,000  354,000  456,000  483,000 

Kansas 508,000  399,000  389,000  382,000  363,000  373,000  396.000  426,000  433,000 

Kentucky 2,568,000  2,028,000  2,100,000  2,053,000  2  489,000  2,659,000  2,311,000  2,562,000  2,601.000 

Maryland 231,000  228,000  207,000  189,000  188,000  180,000  158,000  162,000  157,000 

Michigan 125,000  98,000  80,000  72,000  73,000  84,000  77,000  102,000  94,000 

Missouri 433,000  310,000  320,000  287,000  312,000  325,000  319,000  332,000  350,000 

Montana 279,000  283.000  274,000  211,000  202,000  194,000  226,000  307,000  351,000 

NewMerioo 262,000  203,000  204,000  197.000  175,000  173,000  192,000  189,000  188,000 

North  Dakota 56,000  54,000  53,000  35.000  32,000  33,000  35,000  50,000  63,000 

Ohio 2,963,000  2,252,000  2,335,000  2,098,000  2,742,000  2,822,000  2,615,000  2,868,000  2,715,000 

Oklahoma 230,000  173,000  168,000  182,000  177.000  188.000  198,000  235,000  221,000 

Pennsylvania 11,465,000  8,930,000  8,620,000  7,124,000  9,576.000  9,593,000  8,l75,OO0(i  9,158,000  9,161,000 

Tennessee 454,000  371,000  357,000  328,000  363,000  379,000  330,000  387.000  395,000 

Texas 102,000  81,000  83,000  76,000  95,000  89,000  96,000  84,000  74,000 

IHah 397,000  309,000  257,000  234,000  259,000a  220,000  267,000  412,000  442,000 

Virginia 518,000  408,000  378,000  3,883,000  417.000  404,000  385,000  389,000  445,000 

WashinKton 270,000  244,000  265,000  169,000  180,000  172,000  172,000  191,000  231,000 

West  Virginia 6,229,000  4,307,000  4,670,000  5,091,000  6,581,000  7,117,000  5,659,000  5,654,000  5,796,000 

Wyoming 694.000  598.000  576,000  540.000  493.000  500,000  529,000  709,000  784.000 

other  Stalest 10,000  8,000  14.000  11,000  8,000  9,000  10,000  10,000  9,000 

Total  bituminous  40,270,000  30,851,000  30,392,000  27,553,000  33,330,000  33,896,000  30,385,000  34.538,000  35,127,000 

Anthracite 7.410,000  7.701.000  7.406,000  7.703.000  7,497,000  7,786,000  7,050,000  7,196,000  7,124,000 

♦Estimates  of  the  United  Status  Geulogical  Surv<'v. 

tincludea  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Arizona  und  .South  Dakota. 


Yoar  to 
to  Nov.   30 

11.436,000 
1.549.000 
8.484,000 

63,610,000 

18,661,000 
5,272,000 
3,849,000 

27,220,000 
2,008,000 
1,028.000 
3.757,000 
3.110,000 
2,136,000 
580,000 

29.655.000 
2.239,000 
103,991,000 
4,249,000 
925.000 
3.631,000 
4,769,000 
2.453,000 

64,162,000 

7,216,000 

105,000 


43,733.000   36,020,000     376,095,000 
7,580,000 


October 

November 

1,235,000 

1.120.000 

190,000 

123,000 

900,000 

998,000 

8.100,000 

6,115,000 

2.250,000 

1,689,000 

644,000 

555,000 

438,000 

120,000 

3,049,000 

2,600.000 

184,000 

124,000 

116,000 

107,000 

428,000 

341,000 

404,000 

379,000 

184,000 

169,000 

77,000 

92.000 

3,524,000 

2.741.000 

262,000 

205.000 

11,786,000 

10,225,000 

482,000 

403,000 

30,000 

65,000 

428,000 

353,000 

548.000 

494,000 

284.000 

275,000 

7,141.000 

5,917.000 

991.000 

802,000 

8.000 

8,000 
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Coal  Production  Equalled  by  Few  Other  Industries 

Basic  Character  of  This  Fuel  Proved  When  Anthracite  Grazes  1920  Out- 
put and  Bituminous  Falls  Only  27  Per  Cent  Short,  Despite  Depression — 
Some  Union  Mines  Prostrate  While  Non-Union  Set  High-Water  Marks 


THE  1921  production  record  of  American  coal  is 
equalled  by  few  industries  except  the  railroads 
in  the  ton  mileage  they  handled.  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  fields  come  within  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  that  substantial  mining  year  1920,  while  the 
country's  soft-coal  output  fell  but  27  per  cent  short — 
an  estimated  407,000,000  tons  as  compared  with 
556,000,000  tons.  Even  the  record-breaking  1918  ex- 
ceeded 1921  by  only  30  per  cent.  Although  1911,  with 
405,907,000  tons,  was  the  worst  recent  year  surpassed  by 
1921,  yet  the  1921  performance  is  so  satisfactory  in 
the  face  of  the  general  and  extreme  business  depression 
that  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  basic  character  of  coal. 
Considered  in  broad  geographic  subdivisions  we  find 
some  variations  from  the  general  production  average 
for  bituminous  coal.  The  largest  producing  area, 
commonly  described  as  the  middle  and  northern  Ap- 
palachian region  and  comprising  the  fields  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  extending  south  to  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky,  produced  73  per  cent  of  the  1920 
output.  The  highest  ratio  was  recorded  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  western  Kentucky,  where  1921  was  75.5 
per  cent  of  1920.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  recorded 
73  per  cent,  and  Washington  72.3.  The  Missouri  Valley 
region,  made  up  of  the  coal  fields  from  North  Dakota 
to  Texas,  showed  in  1921  an  output  65  per  cent  of  1920. 
In  finer  detail,  however,  there  is  a  wide  and  dis- 
couraging disparity  between  the  degrees  of  activity  of 
individual  districts,  and  as  between  single  operating 
units  there  is  the  full  range  from  no  production  in  1921 
to  full-time  operation.  These  differences  in  nearly  all 
instances  are  directly  attributable  to  competition  for 
business,  lower  prices  and   inability  of  operators  em- 


ploying union  labor  under  contracts  for  higher  wages 
to  meet  the  selling  prices  of  those  employing  non- 
union labor,  whose  wages  were  reduced  during  the  year. 
The  important  exception,  of  course,  was  the  anthracite 
region,  where,  although  wages  and  prices  were  the 
highest  on  record,  practically  full-time  operation  was 
enjoyed.  Until  there  shall  be  a  substitute  for  anthra- 
cite for  household  use,  demand  for  this  fuel  will  not  be 
seriously  affected  by  price. 

Union  soft-coal  districts  in  the  northern  and  central 
Appalachian  region — namely,  central  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh,  all  of  Ohio,  Fairmont,  Maryland,  Kanawha 
and  New  River — suffered  severe  reductions  in  output 
as  a  result  of  the  competition  of  neighboring  nor.-union 
districts  in  the  same  region.  Somerset,  Connellsville, 
Logan,  Winding  Gulf  and  the  fields  along  the  Norfolk 
&  Western,  the  high-volatile  Kenova-Thacker  field 
and  Pocahontas,  eastern  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  made 
up  what  the  union  districts  lost,  thereby  bringing  the 
record  for  the  year  for  the  region  as  a  whole  to  73 
per  cent  of  1920.  In  other  words,  although  the  demand 
for  coal  from  the  markets  reached  by  this  large  pro- 
ducing area  was  eminently  satisfactory  in  view  of  the 
greatly  depressed  status  of  industry  generally,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  trade  was  far  from  equitable.  In  some  in- 
stances union  mines  were  prostrate  while  non-union 
mines  recorded  the  best  year  in  their  history. 

Central  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  hardest  hit  of 
the  union  fields.  Production  in  this  district  in  1921 
was  67.6  per  cent  of  that  in  1920,  compared  with  73 
for  the  United  States  and  73  for  the  middle  and  north- 
ern Appalachian  regions.  The  union  mines  in  this 
field   produced    71   per   cent   of   the   total    in    1920,   or 
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41,302,415  tons,  and  the  non-union  mines  produced  29 
per  cent,  or  16,870,000  tons.  In  1921  the  union  mines 
produced  62  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  or 
24,,366.000  tons,  while  the  non-union  mines  produced 
as  per  cent,  or  14,934,000  tons. 

If  the  union  mines  had  maintained  their  percentage, 
their  production  for  1921  would  have  been  27,903,000 
tons,  which  was  3,537,000  tons  more  than  they  did 
produce.  The  non-union  mines  in  1921  did  89  per  cent 
of  their  1920  pi-oduction,  whereas  the  union  mines  did 
but  59  per  cent.  Union  mines  bore  the  loss  in  pro- 
duction in  this  field  in  1921. 

Diagrams  portraying  percentage  of  full-time  opera- 
tion and  the  causes  limiting  production  in  each  field 
are  reproduced  throughout  this  issue  of  Coal  Age. 
The  data  are  taken  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  reproduced  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Coal  Economics  of  the  National  Coal 
Association.  These  pictures  show  more  strikingly  than 
words  the  advantages  to  some  and  the  disadvantages  to 
others  of  unstabilized  wages  and  costs.  The  producer 
with  a  high  cost  consequent  on  high  wages  cannot  sell 
his  product,  neither  can  the  union  miner  demanding 
high  wages  sell  his  labor,  as  against  other  coal  and 
labor  at  lower  prices. 

Alabama  and  Tennessee,  although  largely  non-union, 
made  no  better  showing  than  they  did  in  1920.  This 
was  principally  because  Alabama,  the  larger  producer, 
depends  on  a  circumscribed  market  of  which  the  de- 
pressed Southern  iron  and  steel  industry  is  the  largest 
consumer,  and  this  business  was  as  depressed  in  the 
South  in  1921  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  until  the  end  of  1921  that  operators  in  Ten- 
nessee having  agreements  with  union  miners  reduced 
wages  and  were  thus  able  to  compete  for  a  share  of  the 
going  business.  The  important  railroad  fuel  demand, 
the  mainstay  of  the  Southern  fields,  after  iron  and  steel, 
was  fair  in  1921,  but  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
other  depressing  influences. 

Two  factors,  railroad  fuel  and  domestic  business,  sus- 
tained Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky  fields  and 
permitted  a  record  of  75.5  per  cent  of  1920,  the  best 
year,  bar  none,  these  fields  as  a  whole  ever  enjoyed.  In 
1918  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  output  of  Illinois  was 
shipped  to  railroads  and  retail  dealers  and  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  output  from  the  mines  in  Indiana  went 
to  the  same  markets.  The  retail  trade  was  pursued  by 
operators  in  these  fields  with  particular  vigor  in  1921. 


In  recent  years  the  output  of  Illinois  has  been  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  mine-run,  one-quarter  screen- 
ings and  the  remaining  half  lump,  egg  and  nut.  That 
is,  for  each  ton  of  fine  coal,  two  tons  of  prepared  coal 
were  produced.  In  pre-war  years  there  was  little  de- 
mand for  prepared  sizes  in  the  summer  months  and 
therefore  screenings,  a  resultant  product,  usually  were 
scarce.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  as  house- 
holders and,  in  turn,  retailers  bought  the  domestic  sizes, 
the  byproduct  screenings  became  overabundant. 

In  1921  conditions  were  quite  reversed.  So  hard  did 
the  operators  push  the  sale  of  their  domestic  coal,  so 
energetically  did  they  promote  the  distribution  of  pre- 
pared coal  during  the  summer  of  1921,  that  on  June  30 
there  were  no  less  than  500,000  tons  of  unsold  screen- 
ings either  on  the  ground  at  the  mines  in  Illinois  or  in 
unbilled  cars  on  mine  tracks.  This  half  million  tons 
of  fine  coal  resulted  from  the  production  of  1,000,000 
tons  of  prepared  coal  that  was  distributed  currently. 

By  Nov.  1  the  steam  market  had  absorbed  this  surplus 
of  fine  coal  and  thereafter  screenings  were  in  shorter 
supply  and  commanded  a  better  price  than  domestic 
sizes.  The  autumn  and  winter  market  for  household 
coal  was  supplied  in  1921  by  summer  production. 

Despite  the  distance  of  Chicago  and  Midwest  markets 
from  the  non-union  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky  and 
southern  West  Virginia,  coals  from  these  fields  was 
poured  into  the  West  in  the  latter  half  of  1921  at  a 
rate  and  at  prices  low  enough  to  attract  business  away 
from  the  home  districts — business  that  had  been  en- 
joyed for  several  years  while  smokeless  coal,  for  in- 
stance, had  been  diverted  into  the  foreign  markets. 

Coal  fields  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  Iowa,  the 
Southwest,  Texas  and  North  Dakota  in  1921  recorded  a 
deci-ease  of  35  per  cent  from  1920,  lack  of  demand, 
strikes  in  Kansas  and  the  competition  of  fuel  oil  and 
coal  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  accounting  for 
the  loss. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  1921  recorded  73  per 
cent  of  its  1920  output.  Here,  as  in  the  producing 
fields  lying  immediately  to  the  east,  domestic  and  rail- 
road demand  is  the  backbone  of  the  trade,  and  these 
were  less  depressed  than  the  local  industrials,  which  in 
this  region  are  base  metal  smelters  and  the  beet-sugar 
refiners.  The  principal  cause  of  the  decrease  of  28  per 
cent  in  Washington  was  labor  trouble. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  March 
the  rate  of  production  of  bituminous  coal  steadily  de- 
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clined,  making  the  low  point  of  the  year  in  the  first 
week  of  April.  In  April  and  May  there  was  a  gradual 
recovery  to  a  level  somewhat  below  that  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1919.  Throughout  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  the  rate  was  variable,  but  within  narrow 
limits.    September  and  October  recorded  a  rise  in  the 


rate  of  production  that  culminated  in  a  peak  the  last 
half  of  October,  when  the  general  railroad  strike  threat- 
ened. A  steady  drop  through  November  brought  out- 
put to  the  lowest  level  for  December  of  any  year  within 
the  past  ten,  save  that  during  the  first  half  of  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  when  the  miners  were  on  strike. 


Bituminous  Production  in  1921  a  True  Index  of  Demand 

Car  Shortage  and  Labor  Trouble  Cut  Little  Figure — Consumption  and  Stocks 
Waver  in  Unison — Increasing  Amount  of  Coal  Used  as  Year  Waned — Mines 
Must  Maintain   November  Output  Rate  to  Meet  Nation's  Winter  Needs 


ABSENCE  during  1921  of  car  shortage  and  labor 
troubles  as  factors  limiting  output  of  bituminous 
L  coal  made  the  rate  of  production  a  true  index  of 
demand.  Both  consumption  and  stocks  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  hands  of  consumers  fluctuated  in  unison  in 
1921,  though  the  changes  were  not  proportionate.  The 
first  four  months,  January  to  April  inclusive,  were 
marked  by  a  sharp  drop  in  the  rate  of  consumption  of 
soft  coal,  from  an  estimated  figure  of  42,000,000  tons 
per  month  in  October,  1920,  to  around  27,500,000  tons  in 
April.  The  drop  in  consumption  was  reflected,  of  course, 
in  a  corresponding  but  even  steeper  decline  in  demand 
and  consequently  in  production.  In  this  period  extreme 
uncertainty  respecting  coal  requirements  prevailed 
among  consumers  and  storage  coal  was  freely  drawn 
upon.  As  a  result  total  supplies  dropped  from  nearly 
46,000,000  tons  on  Jan.  1  to  38,000,000  tons  on  May  1. 

Consumption  Turned  Upward  in  May 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  statistics  of  production 
and  stock  clearly  shows  an  upturn  in  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption beginning  with  May,  ascending  rather  rapidly 
until  October  and  continuing  upward  at  a  lower  angle  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Commodity  loading  on  the 
railroads,  railroad  fuel  consumption,  certain  lines  of 
industrial  activity  such  as  were  noticeable  in  paper  and 
automobile  tires,  and  the  seasonal  requii-ements  of  the 
country  for  coal  all  point  to  the  correctness  of  this 
interpretation.  On  the  other  hand  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron,  usually  considered  a  reliable  index  of 
both  industrial  activity  and  soft-coal  consumption, 
marked  its  lowest  point  in  July  and  August.  This 
was  some  three  months  later  than  the  low  point  in  coal 
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consumption  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

In  the  five  months.  May  to  September,  the  demand 
was  in  excess  of  consumption  each  month  save  July, 
showing  a  gain  in  consumers'  storage.  By  Oct.  1  stocks 
had  climbed  back  from  the  low  point  of  April  to  42,000,- 
000  tons.  The  threat  of  a  railroad  strike  Nov.  1 
induced  heavy  buying  of  coal  during  October,  produc- 
tion exceeding  estimated  consumption  by  more  than 
5,000,000  tons,  so  that  on  Nov.  1,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  the  Geological  Sui-vey,  consumers'  stocks 
of  soft  coal  were  more  than  47,000,000  tons,  topping  the 
Jan.  1  figure  by  nearly  1,500,000  tons  and  representing 
a  gain  over  April  of  more  than  9,000,000  tons. 

In  the  reaction  that  followed  the  removal  of  the  strike 
threat,  demand  fell  rapidly.  In  November  production 
was  slightly  less  than  consumption  and  in  December  it 
failed  by  more  than  6,000,000  tons  of  meeting  actual 
requirements.  The  year  1921  therefore  closed  with 
nearly  5,000,000  tons  less  bituminous  coal  in  consumer 
storage  than  when  it  began — that  is,  consumption  of 
bituminous  coal  in  1921  was  5,000,000  in  excess  of  pro- 
duction, the  difference  representing  deflation  of  stocks. 

Consumer  Better  Off  at  End  of  Year 

While  the  year  closed  with  fewer  tons  of  coal  in 
storage  than  when  it  opened,  the  consumer  really  was 
somewhat  better  off  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning, 
because  of  the  reduced  rate  of  consumption.  At  the 
going  rate,  45,800,000  tons  of  reserve  coal  represented 
34  days'  supply,  whereas  40,800,000  of  resei-ve  on  Dec. 
31  represented  35  days'  supply. 

The  history  of  the  past  six  years,  shown  graphically 
in  the  accompanying  diagram,  indicates  clearly  that  five 
weeks',  or  35  days',  average  stocks  of  bituminous  coal 
for  all  classes  of  consumer  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
the  minimum  below  which  there  develops  sufficient 
urgent  demand  to  create  an  upturn  in  prices  and, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  depletion  of  reserves,  a  coal 
buyers'  panic. 

Looking  ahead  then  it  may  be  suggested  that,  with  no 
change  in  consumption  in  the  first  quarter  of  1922  from 
that  obtaining  in  the  last  quarter  of  1921,  the  rate  of 
production  must  average  that  of  last  November — that 
is,  allowing  for  no  gain  over  the  going  rate  of  exports, 
not  less  than  36,500,000  tons  per  month.  This  at  least 
is  required  to  maintain  stocks  at  their  present  level,  but 
it  will  not  provide  sufficient  storage  against  a  prolonged 
miners'  strike  in  April  and  possibly  during  succeeding 
months. 

How  demand  has  fluctuated  over  the  past  three  years 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  accompanying  composite 
diagrams  of  percentages  of  full-time  operation  and 
time  lost  by  causes  at  bituminous  coal  mines   in  the 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  RELATION  OF  AVAILABLE  PRODUCTION,  CONSUPMTION  AND  STOCKS 
OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1916-1921 


The  data  fioni  which  this  diagram  has 
been  constructed  are  taken  from  ofiicial 
reports  of  thi-  V.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The 
line  of  production  less  expoit  is  the  monthly 
i-ecord  of  production  of  bituminous  coal, 
fiom  which  has  been  subtracted  export  less 
import.  The  result  is  production  available 
foi"  consumption  or  storage  within  the 
United  States.  Crossing  the  diagram  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  manner  is  a  heavy  line 
I'epresenting  consumption. 

It  will  hit  noted  that  consumption  in- 
creased nearly  10  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
1916  over  the  rate  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year,  and  that  this  rate  of  consump- 
tion was  maintained  until  shortly  before 
the  armistice. 

Consumption  of  bituminous  coal  reached 
its  lowest  point  in  the  six  years  covered 
by  this  diagram  in  the  second  quarter  of 
la21.  The  precipitateness  and  deptli  of  the 
business  depression  are  fully  disclosed  by 
the  drop  in  the  rate  of  consumption  of  coal 
from  42,000,00  tons  a  month  In  October, 
1920.    to    27,000,000    tons    In    April,    1921. 


Production  of  coal,  however,  declined  faster 
than  consumption,  with  the  result  that 
stocks  dropped  from  nearly  46,000,000  tons 
.Jan.  1,  1921,  to  38,000,000  tons  by  May  1. 
The  draft  on  stocks  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1921  was  8,000.000  tons. 

From  May  to  the  end  of  October  con- 
sumers added  to  theii-  storage  piles  each 
month  with  the  exception  of  July.  By  Oct.  1 
the  net  gain  in  stocks  was  nearly  4,000,000 
tons.  In  October,  in  anticipation  of  a 
nation-wide  railroad  strike,  heavy  purchases 
of  coal  added  5.000,000  tons  more  to  the  con- 
sumers' stocks,  bringing  the  total  to  more 
than  47,000,000  tons.  Consumption  mean- 
time had  increased  month  by  month  from 
the  low  point  of  27.000.000  tons  in  April  to 
more  than  35.000,000  tons  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Production  in  November  was 
.slightly  below  consumption  and  in  Decem- 
ber was  6.000,000  tons  less  than  was  burned, 
with  a  resultant  decrease  in  stocks  to  ap- 
proximately 41,000,000  tons  on  Jan.  1,  1922. 

Every  period  in  which  stocks  in  the  hands 
of   consumers   has   dropped  below   the  cur- 


rent month  of  consumption  lias  recorded 
a  coal  shortage  and  high  prices.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  unless  consumption 
in  the  early  months  of  1922  shall  be  sharply 
curtailed  (and  of  this  there  is  no  indica- 
tion, but  rather  the  reverse)  another  month 
with  demand  as  restricted  as  in  December. 
1921,  will  reduce  stocks  to  a  point  below 
which  lies  trouble.  A.^^suming  a  rate  of 
consumption  of  soft  coal  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1922  of  but  35,000.000  tons  per  month, 
and  of  exports  as  1,000.000  gross  tons  per 
month,  and  further  assuming  that,  in  view 
of  a  possible  mine  strike  on  April  1,  it  is 
positively  unsafe  to  approach  the  end  of 
March  with  less  than  five  weeks'  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  consumers,  it  is  patent  that 
production  in  the  first  tliirteen  weeks  of 
1922  must  average  8.600.000  net  tons  per 
week.  From  early  in  1919  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption increased  to  a  maximum  in  the 
post  war  period  in  October,  1920.  The  coal 
shortage  of  1920  was  overcome  when  stocks 
were  accumulated  in  excess  of  an  average 
of  tour  weeks'  supply. 
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United  States.  In  1919,  in  the  post-armistice  slump, 
"no  market"  was  the  predominating  cause  of  non-opera- 
tion of  the  soft-coal  mines.  In  November  and  December 
of  that  year  the  miners'  strike  cut  the  percentage  of 
full-time  operation  to  the  lowest  point  in  many  years. 


The  boom  that  followed  is  illustrated  in  the  upward 
trend  of  the  "percentage  of  operation"  portion  of  the 
diagrams.  Car  shortage  as  a  limiting  factor  was  at  its 
height  in  1920,  but  in  1921  the  "spotted"  area  of  time 
lost  because  of  no  market  again  becomes  prominent. 


Price  of  Bituminous  Coal  in  1921  Lowest  Since  1916 

Spot  Prices  Average  $2.55  for  Entire  Year,  100  Per  Cent  Over  Pre- 
War  Level,  but  Drop  to  76  Per  Cent  in  December — Average  Reali- 
zation at  Mines  Estimated  at  $2.35 — Coal  Costs  on  Their  Way  Down 


PRICES  to  the  consumer  and  buyer,  and  profit  to 
the  producer  and  seller — taken  by  and  large, 
neither  was  satisfactory  in  1921.  The  consumer  is 
convinced  that  his  coal  cost  him  too  much.  He  wants 
to  know  what  this  year's  prices  will  be.  The  operator 
has  no  doubt  about  his  lack  of  profits.  He  is  now  fever- 
ishly concerned  with  reducing  expenses  so  as  to  exact 
some  profit  on  business  in  a  market  so  competitive  that 
a  few  cents  a  ton  determines  a  sale.  It  is  pertinent 
therefore  to  turn  back  over  the  past  year  and  beyond 
to  pre-war  years  and  refresh  our  memories  on  the  his- 
tory of  coal  prices. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  relative  aver- 
age spot  price  of  fourteen  standard  bituminous  coals 
weighted  in  accordance  with  their  normal  production. 
Relative  to  the  pre-war  average,  the  spot  price  of  these 
coals  stood  at  the  end  of  1921  at  176,  that  is,  76  per 
cent  above  the  pre-war  base. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole  the  relative  was  201,  corre- 
sponding to  a  weighted  average  price  of  $2.55  per  net 
ton,  or  101  per  cent  over  the  base.  This  is  the  lowest 
figure  since  1916,  when  the  average  price  of  the  same 
coals  was  $1.85,  or  46  per  cent  above  the  base.  In  the 
nine  years  covered  by  this  price  study  1915  was  the 
lowest,  with  an  average  price  of  $1.12,  which  was  12 
per  cent  below  the  base.  The  peak  was  reached  in  1920, 
with  an  average  for  the  year  of  $5.64  (including  three 
months  at  government  prices),  or  344  per  cent  above 
the  average.  The  highest  month  was  August,  1920,  with 
an  average  price  of  $9.51,  which  was  649  per  cent  over 
the  pre-war  base. 

How  non-union  coal  prices  left  the  union  coals  behind 
in  the  toboggan  slide  in  1921  is  illustrated  in  the  tables 
and  diagrams  of  separate  coals  in  the  pages  following. 
This  and  the  constant  depression  of  all  prices  through- 
out the  year  are  the  points  to  be  particularly  noted. 

However,  because  the  non-union  fields  were  more 
active  than  the  union,  and  their  prices  were  lower,  the 
actual  realization  on  total  sales  was  below  the  average 
spot  price  of  $2.55  noted  as  having  been  derived  by 
weighting  prices  in  accordance  with  normal  output.  The 
average  realization  on  bituminous  coal  at  the  mine,  both 


contract  and  spot,  has  been  estimated  at  $3.50  per  net 
ton  for  1920.  For  1921  this  figure  will  not  exceed  $2.35. 
In  1922  it  will  be  even  lower. 

Prices  are  continually  being  pressed  downward.  Be- 
tween now  and  April  1  there  will  be  more  wage  reduc- 
tions, some  in  the  non-union  fields,  some  in  the  less 
strongly  organized  union  districts.  The  average  for  the 
country,  however,  will  not  be  materially  affected  by  these 
changes.  The  next  substantial  decline  in  prices  will 
come  after  the  present  wage  contract  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  expires  on  March  31.  It  is  expected  that 
at  or  about  the  same  time  freight  rates  will  be  reduced, 
thereby  making  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  even 
yet  lower. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  annual  average  of 
spot  prices  as  reported  weekly  in  Coal  Age  over  the 
years  1913  to  1921  with  the  average  realization  for  all 
bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States  as  reported  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  figure  from  the  Survey  is  the 
total  dollars  i-eceived  by  all  operators  divided  by  tons 
sold  and  is  therefore  a  comprehensive  reliable  figure. 
This  comparison  is  made  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

1913 

1914 

Average 

Spot 

Pnce 

1.23 

.    .      1.14 

1915 

r9l6 

1.12 

...      I.8S 

1917 

3.25 

Average 
Realized 
Price 

1.18 

1.17 

1.13 

1.32 

1.26 


Year 
1918.. 
1919 
1920 
1921   . 


Average     Average 
Spot         Realized 


Price 
2.58 
2.59 
5.64 
2.55 


(0  Estimated. 


Price 
2  58 
2.49 
3.50(a) 
2.35(a) 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  year  save  1914  and 
1915  the  price  realized  was  lower  than  the  spot  price, 
and  that  the  better  business  conditions  were,  the  wider 
the  spread  between  these  two  figures.  The  year  1914, 
which  differs  from  the  others  in  this  respect,  was  the 
year  of  depression  following  a  boom.  Contract  prices 
on  a  falling  market  are  above  the  spot  price  level  and 
although  in  such  a  year  more  than  the  normal  propor- 
tion of  the  output  is  traded  in  the  spot  market,  the  effect 
is  an  average  return  above  the  open  market.  Although 
the  average  cost  of  production  of  bituminous  coal  was 
no  greater  in  1915  than  in  1914,  and  probably  was  less 
because  the  tonnage  was  greater  by  nearly  5  per  cent, 
the  average  realization  declined  by  4c,  or  3.4  per  cent. 


Coal  Produced  in  the  United  States,  by  Groups  of  States 


1916 
Pennsylvania,  Marvland.  West  Virginia,  VirpnJa,  Eastern 

Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Michigan ii,,? 

Tennessee,  .\labania ol  i  in 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Western  Kentucky 94, 1 10 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 

Oklahon.a,  Arkansas  and  Texas U-il2 

Colorado,  Montana.  Wyoming,  Utah  and  New  Mexico. . .  29,388 

Washington 3,039 

Total  bituminous 502,282 

Anthracite 87,578 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Ratio 

1921   to 

1920 

Decrease 
1921  from  1920 
Tons       Per  Cent 

333,416 
26,262 
122,976 

351.365 
26.083 
130,768 

300,420 
20,803 
90,407 

331,510 

23,500 
130,800 

241,896 
17,020 
98,707 

73.0 
72.4 
75.5 

89,614 
6,480 
32,093 

27.0 
27.6 
24.5 

31,507 
33.411 
4,010 

551.582 
99,612 

30,724 
36,258 
4,082 

579,281 
98,826 

21,741 

29,28! 
3,100 

565,752 
88,100 

29,930 
37,356 
3,324 

556,420 
89,100 

19,447 
27,243 
2,400 

406,963 
87,500 

65.0 
73.0 
72.3 

73.2 
98.0 

10,483 

10,113 

924 

149,457 
1,600 

35.0 
27.2 
27.8 

26.8 
18.0 
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In  other  words,   tons  produced  dropped  for  one  year 
after  the  1913  boom,  but  prices  droppprf  for  two  years. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  1921,  the  first  year  of 
depression  after  1920,  the  average  price  realized  would 
have  been  above  the  average  spot  price.  This  probably 
would  have  been  true  had  it  not  been  for  lowering  costs 
in  all  non-union  fields  and  the  disproportionate  tonnage 
from  these  fields.  We  estimate,  therefore,  that  the 
Survey's  figure  of  average  realization  in  1921,  when 
available,  will  be  around  $2.35  per  net  ton. 

An  indication  of  the  course  of  prices  in  recent  years, 
or  since  early  in  1919,  is  found  in  the  monthly  sum- 
maries of  costs  of  railroad  fuel  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
As  these  figures  cover  delivered  costs  and  include  freight 
where  incurred,  they  are  of  cou'se  not  truly  representa- 
tive of  mine  prices.  The  first  month  for  which  the 
figures  are  available  is  March,  1919.  which  shows  an 
average  cost  of  $3.45  per  net  ton  on  8,109,000  tons  of 
fuel  coal,  used  by  locomotives  in  road  service.  The  cost 
declined  to  $3.25  in  May  and  rose  steadily  to  $4.80  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1919.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1920 
the  delivered  cost  was  around  $3.60  per  ton,  rising  to 
$4  by  November.  The  increase  in  freight  rates  in  Au- 
gust, i920,  is  masked  in  the  returns  by  the  decline  in 
coal  prices  that  began  the  same  month,  but  is  evident 
in  the  returns  for  1921  which  cover  in  part  coal  bought 
in  1920. 

The  peak  in  coal  costs  for  the  railroads  was  reached 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1921,  with  an  average  of  around 
$4.60  per  net  ton.     This  declined  gradually  to  $4.20  in 
October,  1921,  the  latest  month  for  which  official  figures 
are  available  at  this  writing.    The  lowest  averages  are, 
of  course,  in  those  regions  where  the  roads  originate 
the  greater  portion  of  their  fuel  coal.    The  Ohio-Indi- 
ana-Allegheny,   the   Pocahontas  and 
the  Central  Western  regions  are  of 
this  character.     Here  coal  costs  in 
February,    1921,    were    $4.34,    $4.38 
and  $3.93  respectively.     In  October, 
1921,    the    regions    reported    $3.74, 
$3.78  and  $3.76.     The  cost  of  rail- 
road coal  is  headed  do%vnward   and 
will  decline  yet  more  when  freight 
rates  are  reduced. 


high  rail  freights  and  the  low  mine  prices  on  non-union 
coal. 

Competition  in  1921  threatened  to  upset  all  traditions 
of  the  trade.  Hardly  a  consuming  center  but  saw 
strange  coals  last  year.  The  energy  of  distributors  was 
boundless,  for  the  spur  of  necessity  drove  them  to  ex- 
treme ends  in  the  effort  to  market  their  product.  In 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  coal  year— that  is,  from 
April  to  November  inclusive — the  percentage  of  water- 
borne  coal  into  New  England  rose  to  53  per  cent,  ex- 
ceeded in  the  past  six  years  only  by  the  record  of  59 
per  cent  in  1916-1917.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  end 
of  the. year  the  old  ratio  of  60  per  cent  water  and  40 
per  cent  rail  coal  will  be  reached.  The  total  receipts 
of  soft  coal  in  New  England  for 
1921  will  be  the  lowest  in  the  la.st 
six  yeai-s.  Shipments  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  to  the  Northwest  via  the 
Great  Lakes  in  1921  were  ap- 
proximately as  great  as  in  either 
1919  or  in  1920.  The  total  move- 
ment of  hi+umirous  coal  to  tide- 
water fell  off  approximately  one- 
third  in  1921  from  1920. 

The  high  level  of  freight  rates 
had  the  effect  on  distribution  of 
encouraging  short-haul  and  dis- 
couraging long-haul  movements. 
When  a  community,  as  in  part 
of  Illinois,  could  obtain  local 
coals  on  short  hauls,  these  coals, 
though  often  inferior,  were  used 
in  preference  to  better  coals 
from  more  distant  mines  nor- 
mally used. 


Freaks  of  Distribution 
Characterized  1921 

A  YEAR  with  as  little  respect  for 
the  precedent  as  1921  was  cer- 
tain to  produce  freaks  in  distribu- 
tion as  it  did  in  production,  price 
and  consumption.  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia coal  via  Hampton  Roads  and 
southern  Appalachian  coal  via 
Charleston  in  New  York  harbor. 
Smokeless  coal  from  southern  West 
Virginia  in  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  by 
ocean  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  by 
Lake  down  the  same  river  simul- 
taneously, coal  from  West  Virginia 
via  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Buffalo,  and 
byproduct  coke  from  Boston  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  are  freaks  of  distri- 
bution made  possible  by  changes  in 
previous   differentials   arising  from 


1:1913 


1914 


1915        1916 


1918 


I    1919  1  !■   1920  I    lezC] 


RELATIVE  SPOT  PRICES  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL,  AT  THE  MINES,  1913-1921 
This  diagram  shows  the  relative  prices,  not  the  actual  prices,  shown  in  succeeding 
diagrams  in  this  issue  of  Coal  Age  for  particular  coals.  Prices  for  fourteen  coals, 
representative  of  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  were 
weighted  in  accordance,  first,  with  respect  to  the  proportions  of  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and,  second,  witfi  respect  to  the  tonnage  of  each 
normally  produced.  The  average  thus  obtained  was  compared  with  the  average  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  June,  1914,  as  100.  after  the  manner  adopted  in  tlie  Report  on 
Prices  of  Coal  and  Cokr.  1913-1918,  published  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  tlie  War 
Industries  Board.     The  result  is  a  series  of  index  numbers. 

This  curve  therefore  truly  reflects  the  movement  of  the  spot  price  of  bituminous  coal 
for  the  past  nine  years.  In  that  period  there  were  two  price  peaks — October,  1916.  to 
.luly,  1917.  and  June-November.  1920.  There  also  were  two  periods  during  which  the 
spot  price  of  coal  was  regulated  by  the  federal  government,  August.  1917.  to  January, 
1919,  and  November,  1919,  to  April,  1920.  The  restraint  imposed  on  the  market  by  this 
regulation  is  clearly  illustrated  in  this  diagram  as  on  those  of  the  several  coals  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  spot  prices  in  1921  was  the  steady  downward  trend, 
in  part  attributable  to  the  lack  of  demand  but  largely  to  the  persistent  influence  of  1ow«j- 
quotations  in  non-union   coaU. 
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PITTSBURGH    COAL,   CO.    DOCK   NO.    7,    DULUTH-SUPERIOR   HARBOR 

Lake  Market  Kept  Flooded  with  Coal  Throughout 
Season  When  Demand  Elsewhere  Was  Poor 

Producing  Fields,  Especially  Non-Unions,  Send  Heavy  Volume 
—  Total  Traffic  of  23,171,449  Tons  Beats  1919  by  421,057  Tons 
and  Falls  Only  504,311  Short  of  1920— Stocks  Piled  High  Now 


CDAL  played  its  part  sturdily  and 
well  in  the  1921  industrial  drama  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Whatever  may  be 
said  concerning  the  perfoi-mance  of 
other  elements  vital  to  business  during 
the  hectic  year  just  relegated  to  his- 
tory, none  can  justly  revile  this  basic 
fuel.  It  flowed  easily  and  in  tremen- 
dous volume  from  Erie  to  the  Head-of- 
the  Lakes.  Bottoms  were  always  ready 
to  hasten  it  along  and  there  was  no 
car  shortage  to  choke  either  its  heavy 
stream  from  the  mines  or  its  delivery 
inland  from  any  upper  dock.  Contracts 
were  filled  exactly  on  schedule  and  spot 
buyers  never  found  a  bare  market.  Had 
the  heavy  body  of  industry  which 
clusters  about  the  Lakes  shaken  off  its 
paralysis,  fuel  would  have  injected  into 
it  every  ounce  of  vigor  to  be  expected 
from  that  source.  Coal  was  ready. 
It  simply  was  denied  its  opportunity. 
In  spite  of  its  discouragements,  how- 
ever, the  1921  volume  of  bituminous 
coal  traffic  which  pulsed  through  the 
Lakes — 23,171,449  tons— exceeded  that 
of  1919  by  421,057  tons  and  failed  to 
rise  above  the  1920  mark  by  only  504,- 
311  tons.  Light  coal  consumption  by 
Lake  vessels  was  directly  responsible 
for  that  failure.  Cargo  coal  totaled 
22,412,380  tons.  Thus  4,025  tons  more 
coal  was  borne  into  the  Lake  region 
for  home  and  industrial  consumption 
than  the  i-egion  took  in  1920.  But  this 
narrow  lead  over  1920  was  engulfed  in 


By  William  A.  White 

a  slump  in  consumption  by  Lake  ves- 
sels from  1,258,783  tons  in  1920  to 
759,069  tons  last  year.  It  is  obvious 
that  Lake  shipping  was  in  the  dumps. 

The  total  number  of  ships  passing 
through  the  American  and  Canadian 
canals  at  "The  Soo"  between  lower  and 
upper  Lake  ports  was  only  9,653.  The 
year  before  it  was  13,193.  This  de- 
crease is  27  per  cent  on  total  shipping, 
but  coal  shipments  through  the  two 
canals  increased  substantially  over  1920 
. — soft  coal  by  3  per  cent  and  hard  by 
10  per  cent.  Coal  had  no  hampering 
effect  on  business  for  Lake  vessels; 
neither  did  lumber,  flour,  wheat  and 
other  grains.  It  was  copper,  iron  ore 
and  pig  and  manufactured  iron  that 
slumped — 60  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
iron  ore,  49  for  iron  products  and  39 
for  copper. 

Long  before  the  Lake  season  opened 
the  hard-put  producing  areas  within 
reach  of  Lake  ports — and  some  that 
normally  faced  other  directions  for 
their  outlets — began  eyeing  the  Lakes 
hopefully.  Markets  elsewhere  were 
down. 

The  season  opened  with  a  rush.  Pro- 
ducers thought  this  business  would 
"take  up  the  slack"  in  the  coal  market. 
Shioments  boomed  throughout  May  and 
June,  operators  using  the  Lake  outlet 
to  the  limit  of  the  Lake  Erie  port  facili- 
ties. Dumpings  exceeded  those  of  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1919  and  the 


absorption  of  so  much  production  tem- 
porarily bolstered  declining  coal  prices 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Upper  docks 
were  soon  glutted,  however,  and  the 
"buyers'  strike"  kept  shipments  to  the 
interior  at  such  a  low  level  that  car- 
goes were  unloaded  with  increasing 
difficulty  in  the  months  of  navigable 
weather. 

The  end  of  the  British  coal  strike  in 
July  snatched  European  business  back 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
About  all  the  coal  raised  within  the 
next  few  months  would  have  flowed 
Lakeward  had  there  been  the  least  ex- 
cuse for  tilting  the  economic  base  in 
that  direction. 

Non-union  coals  such  as  those  in 
Kentucky  that  are  served  by  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  R.R.  began  unload- 
ing in  March  on  the  docks  at  Toledo. 
This  non-union  tonnage  in  the  Lake 
market  became  overwhelming.  The 
previous  year  not  a  ton  of  Kentucky 
coal  from  the  L.  &  N.  territory  had 
reached  Toledo  until  May  and  only 
18,000  tons  in  that  month.  But  in  May 
of  1921  the  total  was  178,757  tons  and 
in  June  389,850  tons.  This  flow  in 
somewhat  lighter  proportions  continued 
right  up  to  the  end  of  the  season.  By 
Nov.  1  the  volume  had  reached  1,511,875 
tons,  or  1,039,400  tons  above  the  mark 
set  Nov.  1,  1920,  and  nearly  three  times 
the  1919  figure.  Other  fields  shipped 
to  Lower  Lake  ports  wherever  wages, 
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OKSTINATION  OF  CARGO  COAL  DUMPED  AT  LAKE  ERIE  POUTS  DURING  THE  SEASOM  OF 
1921,  COMPARED  WITH  1919  and  I920t 


1919 

Net  tons 

American 

Lake  Superior  ports '■l?n'nnn 

Sault  Ste.  Mane  and  nver  points ,„,'„„„ 

Lake  Huron-Georgian  Bay  ports ?2n  nSn 

Lake  Michigan  ports  .  . .  , *'522'mn 

Port  Huron  and  Detroit  Klver 'i?'JSS 

Lake  Erie  ports "•0™ 

Total  American 17,180,000 

Canadian 

Lake  Superior  ports 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  river  points 

Lake  Huron-Georgian  Bay  ports 

Port  Huron  and  Detroit  River 

Lake  Erie  ports ■  ^  ■  . 

Lake  Ontario  and  St.  La«Tence  Rivei  .,,,„„„ 

Total  Canadian ,f  ■|?,''mS 

Grand  Total 21,713,000 

tCompiled  by  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange. 


-1920- 


-1921- 


Per   cent     Net  tons      Per  cent      Net  tons 


9,908,000 
356,000 
232,000 
6,173,000 
739,000 
244,000 

17,632,000 


381,000 
811,000 
740,000 
364,000 
49,000 
988,000 


43.4 

9,330,000 

1.6 

563,000 

1.4 

213,000 

30.7 

5,460,000 

1.6 

846,000 

0.4 

65,000 

79.1 

16,477,000 

7.3 

1,965,000 

3.7 

1,092,000 

3.4 

1,006,000 

1.7 

443,000 

0.2 

10,000 

4.6 

1,415,000 

20.9 

5,931,000 

00.0 

'2,403,000 

41.6 
2.5 
0.9 

24.4 
3.8 
0.3 

73.5 


4.9 
4.5 
2.0 

'  b.3 
26.5 
100.0 


2,006,000 
752,000 
766,000 
398,000 
91,000 
767,000 
4,780,000- 
22.412.000 


RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  AT  DULUTH-Sl  PERIO-  HARBOR  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1921 


September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  season,  1921., 
Total  season.  1920. 
Total  season,  1919. 
Total  season.  1918. 


Hard 

207,901 

257,240 

141,496 

31.306 

1.844,642 

1.637,447 

1,795,257 

1,669.473 


Soft 

647,095 

808,260 

325,457 

25.666 

8,320,207 

7,393,219 

7,079,840 

9,721,440 


Total 

845,996 
1,065,500 
466,953 
56,972 
10,164,849 
9,030,696 
8,875,097 
11,390,913 


freight  rates  and  other  competitive 
conditions  permitted.  As  in  other  mar- 
kets the  non-unionized  districts,  with 
their  lower  costs,  tooli  the  cream  of 
the  business  offered. 

Dumpings  over  Lake  Erie  docks 
paralleled  those  of  1920  closely  during 
the  first  several  months  of  navigation. 
At  the  end  of  October  the  total  for 
1921  was  20,870,869  tons,  which  ex- 
ceeded 1920  at  that  date  by  nearly  800,- 
000  tons  and  1919  by  110,000  tons.  But 
by  that  time  the  1921  market  was  sat- 
urated, dock  stocks  presumably  were 
large  enough  for  safety  even  in  case  of 
a  miners'  strike  in  the  coming  spring, 
and  dock  storage  was  full  with  practi- 
cally no  outlet.  Even  a  break  in  prices 
at  the  last  minute  failed  to  liven  up 
the  market — though  a  few  iron  mines 
began  to  buy — and  vessel  movement  of 
coal  fell  away.  So  toward  the  close  of 
the  season  the  1921  total  traffic  dropped 
behind  that  of  1920. 

Seasons  of  1921  and  1919  Similar 
The  season  of  1921  resembled  that 
of  1919  in  many  respects  but  in  none 
more  than  in  the  destination  of  coal 
shipped  up  the  Lakes.  The  tonnages 
and  the  relative  proportions  moving  to 
American  and  Canadian  ports  are  al- 
most exactly  the  same.  American  ports 
took  approximately  79  per  cent  and 
Canadian  21  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  shift  in  distribution  between 


1921  and  1919  was  an  increase  of  500,- 
000  tons  in  the  amount  taken  at  Ameri- 
can docks  on  Lake  Superior — an  in- 
crease counterbalanced  by  a  decrease 
from  1919  in  the  total  taken  by  Lake 
Michigan  cities.  An  accompanying 
table  illustrates  the  upper  Lake  increase. 
While  Lake  Michigan  in  1921  received 
3.1  per  cent  less  coal  than  in  1919,  still 
its  ports  took  3.2  per  cent  more  than 
in  1920.  The  total  is  6,173,000  net  tons, 
or  27.6  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  dumped 
over  Lake  Erie  docks.  Lake  Superior 
American  ports  took  9,908,000  tons, 
which  is  44.2  per  cent  of  the  total  Lake 
movement. 

Milwaukee  Receipts  Exceed  1920 

Milwaukee  receipts  by  vessel  were 
representative  of  Lake  Michigan  port 
activities  for  that  city,  printed  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue,  show  that  the 
port  took  149,642  Ions  more  hard  coal 
than  in  1920  and  198,095  tons  soft  coal. 
Receipts  there  were  heavy  through  the 
whole  Lake  season  but  marketing  was 
difficult  because  of  soft  weather  and 
the  general  depression  of  business.  The 
end  of  the  Lake  season  found  Milwaukee 
yards  and  docks  full  of  coal.  Dock 
men  hadn't  sold  as  much  as  they  had 
hoped. 

The  dock  carry-over  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1921  season  was  well  in  excess 
of  the  1920  figure  at  the  Head-of-the- 
Lakes.      Hard-coal    tonnage    was    just 
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under  100,000  and  there  were  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  on 
hand  from  the  1920  season.  Owing  to 
the  poor  movement  off  the  docks  it  was 
impossible  to  receive  as  much  tonnage 
as  was  thought  advisable.  The  same 
factors  which  reduced  consumption  else- 
where, however,  rendered  the  season's 
receipts  entirely  adequate  for  all  de- 
mands made  upon  dock  men.  Inland 
movement  totaled  7,883  cars  in  May 
(10,401  cars  in  May,  1920),  9,557  cars 
in  June  and  13,448  during  July  (15,052 
in  July,  1920).  While  the  moveffLsnt 
increased  throughout  the  year,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  shipped  was  far  less 
than  normal  and  permitted  but  little 
turnover  of  dock  supplies. 

At  the  present  rate  of  movemeac  to 
the  interior  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able tonnage  of  coal  left  on  the  docks  on 
April  1,  1922,  the  disposition  of  which 
may  prove  profitable.  A  protracted 
miners'  strike  at  that  time  would  clear 
this  surplus  tonnage,  but  a  short  one 
which  would  i-educe  production  costs 
thereafter,  would  mean  further  slashes 
in  prices  to  move  this  coal,  which  would 
be  in  a  perilous  situation  because  of  the 
cheaper  replacements  by  Lake  and  the 
sharper  all-rail  competition. 

Lake  Anthracite  Movement  Heavy 
Anthracite  movement  up  the  Lakes 
was  heavy,  being  3,814,487  tons,  as 
compared  with  3,584,286  tons  in  1920 
and  4,156,218  in  1919.  The  light  move- 
ment toward  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
advance  over  1920  being  reduced  from 
600,000  tons  to  230,000,  was  caused  by 
congestion  at  the  upper  docks.  The 
bulk  of  the  vessel  shipments  went  for- 
ward in  July,  the  volume  dwindling 
steadily  from  that  month. 

The  season  officially  closed  Dec.  1, 
when  insurance  rates  on  cargoes 
doubled.  Open  weather  permitted  total 
dumpings  of  69,557  tons  after  that, 
however.  The  last  cargo  of  the  season 
reaching  the  Head-of-the-Lakes  was  un- 
loaded at  Duluth-Superior  harbor  Dec. 
8,  completing  a  season  total  of  10,164,- 
849  tons  for  that  port.  When  the  last 
vessel  was  light,  the  Lakes  ended  a 
season  whose  volume  approached  within 
half  a  million  tons  of  1920  and  fell 
about  6,000,000  tons  short  of  that 
"bumper"  of  all  years,  1918.  The  sea- 
son closed  with  many  winter  cargoes 
alongside  docks.  Thus  the  1921  Lake 
coal  trade,  harassed  though  it  was  by 
industrial  stagnation,  goes  down  as  the 
third  largest  in  history. 


Bituminous  Coal  Loaded  Into  Vessels  at  Lake  Ports  as  Dumped  by  Docks,  Seasons  1921,  1920  and  1919 


-1921 


Ports  Railroads  Cargo  Fue!  Total 

[    HockingVaUey 4,426,687  116,157  4,542,884 

Toledo          I    Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 1,106,251  32,319  1,138,570 

(    Baltimore  &  Ohio 2,561,015  78,085  2.639,100 

Sandusky          Pennsvlvania 1,853,148  52,138  1,905,286 

Huron                Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 1,577,500  45,468  1,622.968 

Lorain                Baltimore  &  Ohio 2,546,216  103,113  2,649,329 

Cleveland     /    Pennsylvania 2,062,722  91,910  2,154,632 

\    Erie 359,981  12,782  372,763 

Fairport  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Ashtabula    (    New  York  Central 1.125,792  52,214  1,188,006 

\    Pennsylvania 2,300,210  78,097  2,378,507 

Conneaut         Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 1.474,202  20,603  1.494,805 

Eric               ;    Pennsylvania— West 770,091  27,030  797,121 

\    Pennsylvania— East 248,565  39,153  287,718 

Totals 22,412,380  759,059  23,171,449 

*  Compiled  by  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  H.  M.  Griggs,  Manager. 


Cargo 

—  1920 

Fuel 

Total 

Cargo 

1919- 

Fuel 

Total 

3,930,269 

93,095 

4,023,364 

4,276,148 

119,024 

4,395.172 

1,729  894 

f.5,695 

1,795,589 

1,159.908 

33,925 

1,193,83; 

1,619,875 

44.804 

1,664,679 

2,293.513 

53,888 

2,347,401 

1,604,305 

26,542 

1,630,847 

1,407,263 

34,765 

1,442,020 

1,864,527 

93,919 

1,958,446 

1,437,640 

50.876 

1,488,516 

3,276,539 

211,643 

3,488.182 

2,720,541 

150,909 

2.871.450 

1,221,955 

180,335 

1  402.290 

2,234,951 

249.693 

2.484.644 

437,653 

19,234 

456,887 

305,977 

9,904 

315,881 

16,692 

12,954 

29.646 

1,641,732 

274,396 

1,916,128 

l,6i7,048 

14". 965 

1.817,013 

1,942,021 

101,706 

2,043.727 

1,955,796 

100.982 

2,056.778 

2,405,884 

41,076 

2,446,960 

1,372.321 

10,398 

1,382,710 

284,860 

27,850 

312.710 

702,242 

43,322 

745,564 

448.841 

78,488 
1,258,783 

527,329 

163,301 

16,446 

179,747 

22,408,355 

23,667,138 

21,713.341 

1.037,051 

22,750,392 
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Who  Consumes  All  This  American  Coal? 

Geological  Survey  Charts  Show  93.9  Per  Cent  Stays  At  Home — 
Seven-Tenths  of  This  Is  Subject  to  Every  Business  Fluctuation — 1921 
Consumption  Drops  24  Per  Cent,  Indicating  Worst  Year  in  History 

By  F.  G.  Tryon  and  W.  F.  McKenney* 


PROPHECY  always  has  its  pitfalls, 
and  about  nothing  have  more  false 
prophecies  been  made  than  about  bi- 
tuminous coal.  What  observer  a  year 
ago  foresaw  the  full  depth  of  the  de- 
pression which  1921  was  to  reveal  ? 
Many  attempting  to  forecast  require- 
ments at  that  time  looked  upon  the 
depression  as  temporary  and  predicted 
an  early  revival  of  business,  the  first 
signs  of  which  were  expected  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year. 
In  retrospect  how  blind  we  seem,  not 
to  ihave  been  able  tio  visualize  the 
canyon-like  depth  of  the  valley  of  tribu- 
lation that  lay  before  us! 

And  yet  the  coal  trade  cannot  escape 
the  necessity  of  forecasting  demand  as 
best  it  can.  The  absorbing  question 
which  all  who  buy  and  sell  must  try 
to  answer  is  "What  will  be  the  require- 
ments for  domestic  consumption  and 
export  in  1922?" 

Forecast  Needs  from  the  Past 

The  best  way  to  forecast  require- 
ments is  to  study  the  past.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  hindsight  is  as  necessary 
as  foresight,  and  where  progress  de- 
pends on  the  accumulation  of  accurate 
records  of  how  coal  is  burned  from 
season  to  season  and  year  to  year. 
This  article  attempts  to  summarize 
the  available  facts  as  to  consumption 
in  1921,  particularly  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption at  the  close  of  the  year,  for 
that  rate  also  is  to  control  the  demand 
in  the  opening  days  of  1922.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  only  bituminous  coal 
will  be  discussed. 

In  a  year  when  industry  is  going  at 
full  speed  it  now  requires  about  550,- 


DIAGRAM  I.— CONSUIIPTIOX  OF  SOFT 
COAL  BY  USES 
The  diagram  shows  the  principal  items  in 
a  year  of  active  business.  The  figures  are 
for  1917,  adapted,  however,  to  allow  for  an 
increase  in  sea-l30rne  exports  and  a  siiift 
from   beehive   to   byproduct   coke. 


•Coal  and  Coke  Section,  V.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  Published  by  permission  of  the 
Director   of   the   Survey. 


000,000  tons  to  care  for  our  domestic 
users  of  bituminous  and  to  meet  present 
demands  for  exports.  How  this  total 
is  divided  among  the  principal  items 
of  the  country's  budget  is  shown  in 
the  table  below,  illustrated  graphi- 
cally in  Diagram  I: 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  the 
market  for  American  coal  is  over- 
whelmingly a  domestic  market,  and  that 
conditions  abroad  can  have  only  a  sub- 
sidiary influence  upon  the  demand  for 
tur  coal.  The  land  exports  (3  per  cent 
of  the  total),  the  seaborne  exports  (1.7 
per  cent),  and  bunker  coal  for  ships  in 
foreign  trade  (1.4  per  cent)  represent 
the  coal  that  leaves  the  country.  In 
the  aggregate  this  amounts  to  but  6.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  demand.  Indeed 
the  largest  element  in  our  foreign  trade 
— the  exports  to  Canada — parallels 
closely  the  domestic  demand,  since  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  two  countries  are 
similar. 

Out  of  the  93.9  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction which  is  consumed  at  home  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  cycles  of  boom 
and  depression  in  the  United  States 
itself,  fully  seven-tenths  goes  to  three 
major  classes  of  consumers,  the  rail- 
roads, the  general  industries  and  the 
steel  industry  with  its  satellites,  bee- 
hive and  byproduct  coke. 

Roads  Best  Bituminous  Customers 

The  railroads  are  still  the  largest 
customers  served  by  the  bituminous, 
producer,  absorbing  27  to  28  per  cent 
of  his  total  product  with  surprising 
regularity.  Next  to  the  railroads  comes 
the  group  of  industrials  other  than 
steel  and  byproduct  plants,  which  in- 
cludes the  340-odd  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  the  forest  and  mineral 
industries,  excepting  only  coal  mining. 
This  group  of  general  industrials  nor- 
mally absorbs  a  fourth  of  the  total  out- 
put— in  1917,  25.1  per  cent. 

What  is  not  so  generally  realized  is 
that  including  coal  that  is  used  as  such, 
and  the  coal  equivalent  of  the  coke 
which  finds  its  way  into  blast  furnaces, 
the  steel  industry  uses  almost  as  much 
coal  as  all  other  manufacturing  enter- 
prises combined.  Its  total  annual  re- 
quirements, when  business  is  active, 
approximate  100,000,000  tons. 

Now  the  demands  of  these  three 
principal  customers  of  the  soft-coal 
producer  all  contract  sharply  at  times 
of  depression.  In  other  words,  71  per 
cent  of  the  soft-coal  demand  is  an 
elastic,  unstable  demand,  varying  mark- 
edly with  the  business  cycle.  Small 
wonder,  then  that  coal  is  quick  to  feel 
any  change  in  the  general  tone  of  busi- 
ness, for  there  can  be  no  slackening  of 
activity  in  any  line  of  industry  that  is 


not  reflected  in  the  demand  for  coal. 
A  fifth  of  the  demand  is  concentrated 
in  the  steel  industry  alone,  which  of 
all  major  activities  is  most  affected  by 
industrial  depression. 

Turning  now  to  the  stabler  items, 
domestic  cooking  and  heating,  and  gas 
and  electric  utilities,  we  find  they  take 
barely  a  fifth  of  the  normal  output,  a 
share  so  small  that  their  balance-wheel 
influence  is  not  sufficient  to  steady  the 
demand  for  soft  coal  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
business  depression  is  the  cause — ^prac- 
tically the  only  causfr — of  the  150,000,- 
000-ton  decrease  in  output  which 
marked  1921.  The  total  production  was 
73  per  cent  of  that  in  1920;  the  total 
exports,  60  per  cent  of  1920;  the  total 
domestic  consumption,  76  per  cent  of 
1920.  We  now  know  that  there  was  no 
significant   change   in  the   quantity  in 


DIAGRAM      II.— DOJIESTIC      CONSUMP- 
TION  AND    EXPORTS    OF    BITUMI- 
NOUS   COAL    FOR    9    TEARS 
Figures   represent   million   net  tons.      Do- 
mestic consumption  allows  for  movement  of 
coal  in  and  out  of  storage  during  the  years 
for  which   sto!"age  records  are  available. 

SOFT  COAL  COXSr.MED  IX  UNITED  STATES 

AND  EXPORTED  IX  A  YEAR  OF 

ACTIVE  BUSINE.SS  (a) 

Net  tons     Per  cent 

Railroads 153,700,000  27.7 

Industrials,  other  than  steel 

andcolie 1?9.I00.000  25.1 

Steel  plants 35,500,000  6.4 

Coke* 

Beehive     36.000.000  6.5 

Bv-product 47,740,000  8.7 

Public  Utilities: 

Electric  31,700.000  5,7 

Coal  gas  ('.) 4.960.000  0.9 

Domestic  consumers 57.100,000  10.3 

Coalminefuel 12,100,000  2.2 

Exports: 

Canada  and  Mexico 16,500,000  3  0 

Seaborne 9,500,000  1.7 

Bunkers: 

Foreiijn  trade 6,700,000  12 

Coastn-ise  and  Lake  trade...  3,600.000  0.6 

Total 554,200,000       100.0 

(a)  The  figures  are  for  the  year  1917,  except  that 

the  exports  are  the  prohminary  figures  for  1921,  and 

that  the  proportions  between  beehive  and  bjTJroduct 

coke  are  those  which  obtained  iu  1 920. 

(6)  Excludes  coal  con.suiiiodinbj'productcokeoVEns 

supplying  gas  lor  city  use,  which  is  included  under  by- 

l»oauct  coke. 
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1920  1321 

DIAGRAM        III.— HOW        BITUMINOUS 
CONSUMPTION   IN   1921    COMPARP:d 

WITH  1920 
The  total  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports in  1921  were  about  403.000.000  net 
tons,  or  135,000,000  less  tlian  in  1920.  In 
what  departments  of  the  trade  this  25  per 
cent  shrinkage  occurred  is  suggested  by  the 
diagram.  The  figures  represent  million  net 
tons.  They  are  necessarily  approximate,  as 
the  available  information  is  still  incom- 
plete. 

storage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  fact,  counting  the  coal 
on  the  Upper  Lake  docks,  it  is  probable 
that  the  above-ground  reserves  on  Jan. 
1,  1922,  were  slightly  larger  than  on 
the  corresponding  day  a  year  ago.  The 
significant  fact  to  remember  is  that 
domestic  consumption  in  1921  fell  off 
24  per  cent. 

Other  Industries  Hard  Hit 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  bitu- 
minous industry  was  lucky  to  get  off 
with  a  decrease  of  only  24  per  cent 
when  other  industries  showed  a  more 
precipitate  drop.  But  the  fact  is  that 
a  decrease  in  coal  conmimption  of  24 
per  cent  is  unprecedented  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  after  the  dis- 
astrous panic  of  1873  it  dropped  but 
11.6  per  cent.  After  1893  it  fell  off 
still  less,  while  in  1907  it  slumped  15.8 
per  cent.  In  the  dull  year  of  1914  it 
was  less  than  in  the  active  year  of 
1913  by  only  11.6  per  cent.  In  1919 
(speaking  always  of  consumption,  not 
production,  it  was  but  9.8  per  cent  be- 
hind 1918.  A  drop  of  24  per  cent 
therefore  means  that  so  far  as  meas- 
ured by  the  demand  for  coal,  the  busi- 
ness depression  of  1921  is  the  most 
serious  on  record.* 

How  the  total  domestic  consumption 
and  the  total  exports  have  varied  from 
year  to  year  is  pictured  in  the  second 

*The  complete  record  of  the  years  since  1860  in 
which  production  of  soft  coal  has  shown  a  decrease  is 
as  follows; 

Pair  of          Per  cent           Pair  of  Per  cent 

years            decrease            years  decrease 

1868-9                2.4              1907-  8  15.8 

1910-11  2.7 


of  "-he  diagrams.  It  will  be  noted  that 
while  exports  showed  a  sharp  decrease 
with  respect  to  1920,  this  was  more  be- 
cause 1920  was  abnormally  high  than 
because  1921  was  abnormally  low.  In 
fact,  our  exports  last  year  exceeded 
the  pre-war  level. 

Wherein  lay  this  great  shrinkage  in 
demand?  As  near  as  it  can  be  de- 
termined it  is  shown  in  the  proportions 
indicated  in  Diagram  III.  The  most 
spectacular  drop  was  in  the  quantity 
used  for  beehive  coke,  which  fell  off 
73  per  cent.  This  extraordinary  slump 
was  in  part  accounted  for  by  t~he  trans- 
fer of  business  from  beehive  to  byprod- 
uct ovens,  whose  consumption  fell  off 
34  per  cent.  The  cut  in  total  coal  used 
for  coke  manufacture  approximated  51 
per  cent. 

Foreign  Business  Drops  Off 

Offshore  exports  and  foreign  bunker 
fell  to  little  more  than  half  the  1920 
rate.  From  the  production  of  ingot 
steel  it  is  estimated  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  steel  industry  likewise  was 
only  about  half  that  in  1920.  Locomo- 
tive fuel  consumption  dropped  at  least 
17,000,000  tons,  and  the  general  indus- 
trial consumption  perhaps  39,000,000 
tons,  or  30  per  cent.  Even  the  electric 
utilities,  steadiest  of  all  the  consumers 
of  coal,  seemed  to  have  taken  13  per 
cent  less  in  1921  than  in  1920,  a  de- 
crease in  part  attributable  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  fuel  oil  for  coal. 

The  big  tonnage  cut  came,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  in  the  items  of 
steel,  general  industries  and  railroad 
fuel.  Striking  as  was  the  drop  in  sea- 
borne exports,  it  accounted  for  but  11,- 
000,000  out  of  the  total  decrease  of 
135,000,000  tons. 

Plotting  the  scattered  information 
at  hand  concerning  the  current  rate  of 


1873-4 
1884-5 
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1893-4 
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12.3  1913-14 
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consumption.  Diagram  IV  is  obtained. 
The  diagram  shows  clearly  that  the 
year  closed  without  any  recovery  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  amount  of  coal  burned 
weekly  up  to  the  rate  prevailing  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1921.  The  consump- 
tion for  locomotive  fuel  showed  a 
marked  recovery  in  October,  the  latest 
date  for  which  figures  have  been  re- 
ceived, but  this  recovery  was  due  more 
to  the  coincidence  of  the  crop-moving 
season  and  a  sudden  increase  of  busi- 
ness in  anticipation  of  a  possible  rail- 
road strike  than  to  a  permanent  re- 
covery in  the  volume  of  traffic. 

Steel  and  Coke  Move  Upward 

The  curves  of  steel  and  of  coke  have 
definitely*  started  upward  from  the  low 
point  touched  in  July.  Advance  in- 
formation on  the  production  of  coke  in 
December,  received  since  the  diagram 
was  sent  to  the  engraver,  indicates  a 
further  slight  increase.  The  most  that 
can  be  expected,  however,  will  not  raise 
the  output  of  coke  for  that  month  above 
55  per  cent  of  the  1920  average.  In 
other  words,  the  coke  industry  entered 
1922  consuming  coal  at  a  monthly  rate 
3,000,000  tons  below  the  1920  standard. 

What  has  happened  to  the  current 
rate  of  consumption  at  industrial  estab- 
lishments no  one  knows,  but  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  has  received  no  informa- 
tion to  indicate  a  recovery  greater  than 
might  be  expected  with  the  approach 
of  colder  weather. 

This  year  opened  with  the  total 
weekly  consumption  and  net  exports 
at  not  much  over  8,000,000  tons  a 
week.  A  normal  year  at  this  season 
would  show  probably  not  less  than 
11,500,000  tons  a  week. 

Since  the  prospects  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducer for  1922  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  general  trend  of  business,  it  is  time 
to  consult  the  professional  economist  to 
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(.11)  Allows  for  changes  in  stocka 


D1.\GRAM  IV.— THE  TREND  OF  COAL  CONSUMPTION 
We  now  know  from  month  to  month  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  certain  of  the 
largest  users.  This  diagram  shows  the  amount  used  by  the  locomotives  on  Class  I  roads, 
by  coke  ovens  (beehive  as  well  as  byproduct),  by  electric  utilities  and  by  steel  works 
(estimated  from  ingot  production).  Note  the  rise  in  offshore  exports  and  foreign  bunker 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  the  British  miners'  strike  was  on.  For  com- 
parison, the  monthly  average  in  1920  is  shown. 
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see  what  light  he  can  throw  upon  the 
chances  of  a  business  revival.  Those 
learned  societies,  the  American  Statisti- 
cal Association  and  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  holidays,  devoted 
much  thought  to  the  business  cycle, 
discussing   its  causes,   its  effects,   and 


possible  remedies.  The  discussion  re- 
vealed a  wholesome  respect  for  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  problem,  and  a  minute 
and  painstaking  analysis  of  the  course 
of  the  present"  depression  up  to  the 
end  of  1921.  While  the  speakers  re- 
frained from  prophecy,  there  was  some 
approach  to  agreement  in  the  opinions 


expressed  in  the  cloak  rooms  and  over 
the  luncheon  table.  The  collective  mind 
of  the  economists  of  the  country  looks 
for  no  boom,  no  prompt  return  to  nor- 
mal activity.  Recognizing  that  the  low 
point  of  the  present  cycle  probably 
has  been  reached,  these  disinterested 
observers  see  a,  tedious  convalescence. 


Tidewater  Tonnage  Gains  Over  1919  and  War  Years 

Dumpings,  37,000,000  Tons,  Are  30  Per  Cent  Under  Peak  Year  1920— 
British  Strike  Makes  June  a  Record  Breaker  But  Exports  for  Year 
Slump  from  22,000,000  to  9,600,000  Tons— Coastwise  Freight  Rates  Drop 

By  J.  S.  Burrows* 


THE  bituminous  tidewater  business 
of  1921  is  not  seen  in  its  proper 
perspective  if  compared,  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner,  vnth  the  preceding 
year.  In  fact,  owing  to  a  complete 
reversal  of  conditions  at  the  beginning 
of  1921,  the  year  is  as  unique  in  its 
way  as  was  the  preceding  twelve- 
month. If  the  statistics  for  the  two 
years  tell  any  story,  it  is  simply  that 
"what  goes   up  must  come  down." 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  volume 
of  tonnage  dumped — approximately  37,- 
000,000  net  tons — is  not  so  bad,  in  the 
light  of  our  pre-war  experience.  On 
the  other  hand  the  pessimists  may 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  this 
37,000,000  tons  represents  a  falling  off 
of  about  30  per  cent  from  the  peak  set 
last  year.  However,  when  the  complete 
figures  for  the  five  separate  north 
Atlantic  ports  are  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that,  going  back  to  1919  and 
the  war  years,  there  has  been  a  gain 
in  tonnage,  except,  perhaps  at  New 
York. 

The  glare  and  glitter  of  1920  as  a 
background  blinds  one  to  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  throughout  the  past 
year,  towards  a  normal,  healthy  posi- 
tion in  the  industry.  As  the  tidewater 
market  waSj  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
blamed  for  the  "jamboree"  of  1920  it 
would  be  well  to  examine  this  back- 
ground for  a  moment. 

In  1920  there  was  the  unprecedented 
dumping  at  tidewater  of  53,000,000  net 
tons.  As  a  result  of  a  world  shortage 
of  fuel  there  was  a  greatly  expanded 
export  trade  of  22,000,000  net  tons. 

A  shortage  of  coal  was  the  cry  in 
New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  well  as  inland.  Nearly  all 
steamships  bunkered  for  the  round  trip 
or  for  greater  steaming  distances. 
There  was  a  tremendous  demand  every- 
where. Prices  were  unstable  and  rose 
rapidly.  "Big  production,"  "big 
prices,"  "big  profits"  was  the  "big" 
program  of  the  industry.  In  short,  it 
was  a  sellers'  market,  and  a  runaway 
market  at  that.  

But!  There  was  the  operator  whose 
oft-expressed   ambition  in   life  was  "to 


get  a  cent  a  pound  for  my  coal."  There 
were  the  newly  and  quickly  formed  ex- 
port firms  composed  of  the  dollar  a 
ton  men  who  carried  contracts  for  "mil- 
lions of  tons"  around  in  their  pockets. 
There  were  broken  contracts  and  liti- 
gation, unheeded  complaints  about  coal, 
mounting  costs  of  operation,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things.  And  at  the  end  of  this 
hectic  year  there  was  the  income  tax. 

These  are  all  worth  thinking  about 
in  considering  1921.  Were  they  con- 
structive factors  or  destructive? 

Along  in  the  early  autumn  of  1920 
the  Eastern  Gold  Coast,  as  seen  from 
afar  in  the  Appalachians,  began  to  lose 
some  of  its  glitter.  The  ports  began 
to  fill  up  with  coal.  Prices  began  to 
shade  off,  soften  and  finally  tumble.  It 
was  known  as  1921  opened  that  the  turn 
had  come. 

The  extent  of  the  decline  in  prices 
throughout  1921  is  well  represented  by 
the  curves  of  spot  prices  of  Pocahontas 


(p.  131),  W.  Va.  high-volatile  (p.  143), 
Pool  9  Pennsylvania  coal  (p.  117),  and 
others  in  this  issue  of  Coal  Age.  Poca- 
hontas is  taken  as  the  standard  for 
Hampton  Roads,  while  Pool  9  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  better  grades  of  coal 
at  the  Northern  ports. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams 
representing  the  monthly  distribution 
of  coal  from  each  port,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  tables,  the  decline  in 
shipments  which  had  already  set  in  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1920  continued  with 
slight  fluctuations  until  April,  192.1. 
In  April  there  was  some  improvement, 
the  total  dumpings  reaching  3,000,000 
tons.  In  May  the  total  monthly  dump- 
ing had  increased  to  3,800,000  tons  and 
it  began  to  look  like  another  1920  at 
tidewater  in  so  far  as  tonnage  was  con- 
cerned. This  increase  was  coincident 
with  the  cessation  of  work  by  the 
British  coal  miners. 

The  prolonged  British  strike  and  the 


COAL  DUMPED  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS,  BY  MONTHS  AND  PIERS,  1921. 


Months 

January 

February. . . . 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune - , 

July 

August 

September.  .. 

October 

November.  .. 
December . . . 

Total 


(In  Gross  Tons) 

imberts  Pt 

Newport  News 

Spwalls  Point 

Total 

654,383 

440,157 

330,069 

1,424,609 

475,099 

260,297 

291,517 

1,026,913 

486,172 

250,952 

225,790 

585,991 

343,935 

323,490 

1,253,416 

680,226 

631,737 

518,662 

844,139 

833,480 

533,206 

731,708 

561,682 

334,828 

1,628,218 

534,487 

222,964 

357.938 

1,115,389 

372.901 

195,271 

286,826 

854.998 

420,852 

208,199 

351,230 

444,946 

160,940 

366,715 

972,601 

469,169 

207,642 

278,280 

3,00  Q  000 
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resulting  scarcity  of  coal  abroad  made 
June  a  record  breaker  in  tidewater  an- 
nals. A  total  of  about  4,500,000  tons 
was  dumped.  The  largest  tonnage  in 
the  history  of  Hampton  Roads  was 
loaded  in  June  owing  to  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Ry.  dumping  the  largest  ton- 
nage in  its  history  while  Lamberts 
Point  and  Sewalls  Point  each  contrib- 
uted large  tonnages  to  the  total.  The 
Newport  News  pools  were  well  stocked 
with  high-volatile  steam  and  gas  coals 
and  a  brisk  demand  from  abroad  devel- 
oped for  prompt  shipment  of  these 
grades.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
doubled  their  exports  during  this  record 
month. 

The  "carrying  of  coals  to  Newcastle" 
ran  well  into  July,  which  showed  a 
total  dumping  of  3,600,000  tons,  the  de- 
crease being  in  exports.  An  interesting 
point  about  this  phase  of  the  year's 
business  was  the  comparatively  small 
effect  that  this  sudden  demand  had 
upon  prices  which  continued  to  decline. 

In  August  the  total  tonnage  dumped 
at  all  ports  slumped  back  near  the 
3,000,000  ton  mark  established  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year  with  a 
dumping  of  2,500,000  tons  in  Septem- 
ber, 2,800,000  in  October,  and  again 
2,500,000  tons  in  November,  which  set 
the  pace  for  the  close  of  the  year. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  dumped  during 
the  year  at  all  North  Atlantic  ports — 
approximately  37,000,000  tons  — the 
largest    amount,    or    about    10,500,000      Exports 

tons,    was    delivered    to    local    harbor     Bunker 

points  and  inside  the  Capes  mostly  at     othertranag. 
New  York.     About  9,000,000  tons  were  . 

shipped  to  New  England  as   compared     

with  nearly  10,500,000  tons  in  the  previ- 
ous year  and  8,500,000  in  1919.  Total 
bunker  requirements  were  approxi- 
mately 8,000,000  net  tons  as  compared 
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Summary  of  Tidewater  Bituminous  Coal  Business 
for  Four  Years,  in  Net  Tons 


By  Ports: 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Hampton  Roads. 
Charleston 


All  ports 

B  J  Destinativus: 
Coastwise  to  New  England  , 


1918 
17.091,000 
3,121,000 
3.641,000 
18,977,000 
79,000 

1919 

14.234,000 
4,411,000 
3,467,000 

14,630,000 
320,000 

37,062,000 

0,386,000 
8,292,000 
6,874,000 
3.438.000 
10,072,000 

37.062.000 

1920 
14.825.000 
6.191.000 
7,831,000 
24,026,000 
911,000 

1921 
11,912.000 
3,641,000 
4-,  136.000 
17,242.000 
392.000 

42,909,000 

15,248,000 
3,741,000 
6,063,000 
4,476,000 

13,381,000 

42,909,000 

53,784,000 

10,457,000 
21,778,000 
9,171,000 
3,410,000 
8,968,000 

53.784.000 

37,323,000 

8,859.000 
9,633.000 
8,135,000 
3.251.000 
7,445,000 

37.323,000 

accompanying  this  article  will  disclose  but  lost  membership  toward  the  latter 

in  detail  how  each  of  the  ports  fared  part   of   the    year    to    an   extent    that 

during  the  year.  now  makes  their  continuation  problem- 

•i,    A  ^„n  ,^,^n  •     mm     rrv,  i  1  The    pooling    arrangements    at    the  atical. 

with  9  000,000  in  1919     The  great  loss    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^.^^  ^,^^,^  ^^  j^  j^^^^^^.^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  g^^^„^  p^.^^ 

was,  of  coui-sein  exports,  which  dropped    during  the  war  and  continued  over  1920  Coal   Exchange,  which,  in  co-operation 

f™'"  22,000,000  tons   in   1920  to  about    ^ent  through  many  changes  during  the  with  the   U.   S.  Bureau  of   Mines,   had 

I'XSX^enn.ZyZnl^'k^^^^^^^^      year.     The  Tidewater  Exchange  which  been  making  a   thorough   investigation 

Roads,  may  be  attributed  directly  to  the    °Pf  ^t^d  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  of  the  coals  shipped  through  it   adopted 

B    t'  h     t    k  Baltimore  was   dissolved   after  several  chemical   standards,  putting  these  new 

'coincident  with  the   increase   in   ex-     attempts     at    reorganization        Heavy  standards  into  effect  with  new  rules  and 

port  dumping  during  the  strike  period,    demurrage,  due  to  the  lack  of  business,  classifications  shortly  thereafter.    Later 

Ihere  was  quite  a  sharp  increase,  lasting     and  many  withdrawals  from  its  mem-  in    the    year    this    exchange    completed 

from  May  until  August,  in  the  amount    bership   early  in  the  year  pointed   out  its  elaborate  mechanical  sampling  plant 

of  bunker  coal   taken.     In   addition   to    the  uselessness  of  its  continuation.  for  obtaining  adequate  samples  of  coal 

the  extra  shipping  emploved  in  trans-         At   Hampton    Roads    the    three    sep-  from   cars    shipped   to   its   pools.     The 

porting  the  export  coal,  other  steamers     arate  exchanges,   for  the  three   termi-  sampling   plant  has   been   in  operation 

were     taking     extra     bunker     supplies     nals,  which  were  organized  in  the  spring  throughout  the  year  and  the  quality  of 

mostly  for  the  round  trip     The  tables    of  1020  continued  to  the  close  of  1921,  shipments  to  the   Sewalls   Point  pools 
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controlled  in  accordance  with  the  results 
found  by  the  Bureau   of   Mines. 

During  the  year  the  demand  for 
quality  in  coal  has  reasserted  itself 
strongly,  with  the  result  that  mines 
producing  the  poorer  grades  of  coal 
have  had  to  close  down.  In  the  main 
the  tonnage  dumped  at  tidewater  has 
been  shipped  from  the  highest-grade 
mines.  At  Hampton  Roads,  for  in- 
stance, the  last  half  of  the  year  wit- 
nessed a  business  almost  entirely  in 
Pool  1  coal,  there  being  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  the  other  grades  of  low- 
volatile  coal.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  business  done  in  the  high-volatile 
coals  at  tidewater — only  the  better 
grades   found    any   demand. 
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As  the  price  declined  during  the  year, 
the  question  of  mine  operating  costs 
became  of  paramount  importance  and 
much  tonnage  was  shut  off  from  tide- 
water through  inability  to  meet  com- 
petition. 

The  combination  of  lower  costs  and 
better  quality  resulted  in  some  unusual 
destinations  for  Southern  coal.  Hamp- 
ton Roads  smokeless  coal  was  shipped 


to  New  York  as  well  as  up  the  Dela- 
ware to  Philadelphia  against  the  long- 
established  freight  differentials  in  favor 
of  Pennsylvania  coal.  A  byproduct 
plant  in  New  Jersey  is  running  on  a 
gas  coal  from  the  South  that  is  best 
known  in  such  cities  as  Atlanta  and 
Charleston,  S.  C.  As  one  coal  man 
commented,  "You  have  to  do  something 
that  has  not  been  done  before." 


Destination  of  Bituminous  Coal  Shipped  to  Tidewater 
In  1921,  by  Months,  in  Net  Tons 


January. . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

luly 

August 

September. 
October.  . . 
November. . 
December 

Total 


January. . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May..     . .  . 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . . . 
November. . 
December 


Total 


January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. 

September. 
October. . . . 
November. 
December 


Total. 


January. . . . 
Febniary. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augxist 

September. 
October. . . 
November 
December 

Total 


June 

July 

August 

September . 
October . . . . 
November.. 
December. . 


HAMPTON  ROADS 


332,000 
310,000 
364.000 
408,000 
360,000 
505.000 
445,000 
650,000 
590,000 
702,000 
685,000 
667,000 


183,000 
130,000 
114,000 
112,000 
103,00O 

99.000 
103.000 
117,000 

85,000 
142.000 

97.000 

63.000 


51.000 
28.000 
20.000 
26,000 
46.000 
44,000 
46,000 
49,000 
43,000 
58,000 
62,000 
46.000 


73,000 
50,000 
86,000 
87,000 
69,000 
72,000 
79,000 
82,000 
91,000 
85,000 
97,000 
100.000 

972.000 


Export 
867,000 
527,000 
421,000 
640,000 
1,217,000 
1,480,000 
954,000 
252,000 
153,000 
190.000 
165,000 
121,000 


Bunkers 
305,000 
234.000 
228,000 
319,000 
408,000 
406,000 
368,000 
280,000 
171,000 
1<)0,000 
145,000 
185,000 


6,015,000         6,989,000        3,238,000 
NEW  YORK 

439,000 

318.000 

350,000 

381,000 

339,000 

408,000 

377,000 
313,000 
263,000 
255,000 
222,000 
,000  218.000 


1,000         3,882,000 
PHILADELPHIA 


77,000 
60,000 
73,000 
54,000 
62,000 
108,000 
62,000 
81,000 
12,000 
35,000 
25,000 
21,000 


44,000 
21). 000 
47.000 
53.000 
55,000 
36,000 
43,000 
51,000 
24,000 
37,000 
32,000 
28,000 


520,000  670,000  480,000 

BALTIMORE 

55,000 
42,000 
41,000 


170,000 
92,000 
95,000 
116,000 
253,000 
388,000 
316,000 
82,000 
37,000 
28,000 
39,000 
31,000 


51,000 
59,000 
60,000 
65,000 
30.000 
31.000 
19,000 
25,000 
31.000 

509,000 


1,646,000 

CHARLESTON 


Total. 


24.000 
33,000 
43,000 
15,000 
27,000 
64,000 
55,000 
23,000 
8,000 
18,000 
9,000 
7,000 

327.000 


4,000 
3.000 
2.000 
1,000 

4,000 
4.000 
1,000 
3.000 
1,000 
1,000 
3.000 

26,000 


Inside 
Capes 
31,000 
31,000 
27,000 
17,000 
21,000 
27,000 
28,000 
21.000 
26,000 
28,000 
16.000 
18,000 


Other 
Tonnages 
90,000 
44,000 
59,000 
27,000 
25,000 
77,000 
48,000 
58,000 
51,000 
65,000 
81.000 
83,000 


Total 
1,625,000 
1,146,000 
1,099,000 
1,411,000 
2.031.000 
2,495,000 
1,843,000 
1.261,000 
991,000 
1,175,000 
1.092,000 
1.074,000 


291,000     709,000   17.242,000 


199,000 
136,000 
158,000 
142,000 
164,000 
170,000 
139,000 
157,000 
157,000 
196,000 
183,000 
164,000 


82,000 
67,000 
91,000 
101,000 
62,000 
54,000 
52,000 
91,000 
96,000 
96,000 
87,000 
113,000 

992,000 


1.000 
1,000 
1,000 


706,000 
561,000 
601,000 
484,000 
514,000 
485,000 
413,000 
563,000 
569,000 
658,000 
582,000 
545,000 


1.000 
1,000 
1.000 


3,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 


1,000 
7,000 


l,328!C0O 

1.009,000 

1,065,000 

977,000 

')56.000 

192,000 

893.000 

993,000 

917,000 

1.055,000 

<>0 1,000 

827,000 

1  I.')I2,000 


371.000 
254.000 
298.000 
276,000 
327,000 
359,000 
290,000 
338,000 
236,000 
328,000 
303,000 
259,000 


383,000 
252,000 
316,000 
356.000 
443,000 
574,000 
513,000 
285,000 
255,000 
235,000 
248,000 
275,000 


16.000    4.136,000 


10,000 
4.000 
4.000 
4,000 


38.000 
41.000 
50.000 
21,000 
30,000 
72.000 
62,000 
24.000 
14.000 
19,000 
10,000 
10,000 

392,000 


!n  foreign  markets  the  competition 
of  British  coal,  notwithstanding  the 
British  strike  and  higher  costs,  was 
too  keen  for  America,  Since  the  re- 
sumption of  mining  the  price  of  British 
coal  at  loading  ports  has  steadily  de- 
clined and  apparently  regardless  of  cost 
British  e.\porters  are  determined  to  hold 
their  old  markets  and  gain  new  ones. 

British  coal  is  being  laid  down  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  via  the  Canal  at  a  dollar 
less  than  American  coal  from  the  East- 
em  seaboard  and  cargoes  havt  been  re- 
ported for  sale  on  our  own  North  At- 
lantic coast.  Great  Britain's  low  ocean 
freights  explain  her  advantageous  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time,  in  many  cases 
coal  going  out  as  ballast, 

American  coastwise  freights,  which 
were  high  at  the  beginning  of  1921 — 
around  $2,50  to  $2.75  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  for  instance — reached 
pre-war  levels  of  90c.  to  $1  during  the 
late  months.  The  situation  of  Ameri- 
can bottoms  in  overseas  trade  is  too 
well  known  to  warrant  discussion  here. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  in  order 
to  put  American  coal  in  favorable  com- 
petition with  British  coal  abroad  the 
rate  to  tidewater  on  export  coal  should 
be  reduced  $1  per  ton,  but  the  rail- 
roads have  declined  to  do  this. 

As  in  all  other  business  in  this  coun- 
try during  1921,  the  tidewater  branch 
of  the  coal  trade  has  been  adjusting  it- 
self to  a  new  and  more  stable  basis. 
Throughout  the  year  constructive  forces 
were  relentlessly  at  work  which,  in  the 
long  run,  will  make  for  the  good  of 
the  industry.  Competition  is  again  put- 
ting a  premium  on  efficiency  in  mining 
and  selling  and  is  eliminating  the  eco- 
nomically unfit. 

We  have  still  some  distance  to  go, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  mining 
costs  and  ti-anspoi-tation  charges,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  tidewater 
coal  trade  found  itself  a  long  way  over 
the  road  to  that  much  discussed  des- 
tination— Normalcy. 

High  Freights  Handicap  Utah's 
Coal  Trade  on  Pacific  Coast 

By  F.  L.  W.  Bennett 

Salt  Lake  City 
High  freight  rates  combined  with 
foreign  competition  are  proving  a  great 
stumbling  block  to  the  Utah  coal  trade 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Bunker  coal  ship- 
ments are  down  to  zero,  while  other 
shipments  are,  roughly,  only  50  per  cent 
of  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  The 
coal  producers  have  appealed  to  the 
railroads  to  put  the  Portland  rates  into 
effect  for  shipments  to  Seattle,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .A.ngeles  and  there 
are  hopes  that  this  will  be  done.  These 
rates  range  from  $6.50  for  lump  to 
$5.50  for  the  inferior  grades.  The  rates 
at  present,  except  for  bunker  coal  to 
San  Francisco  Bay  which  have  been 
recently  reduced  to  $6,  are  $7.25  a  ton. 
When  it  is  considered  that  coal  can  be 
sent  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
from  the  Southern  States  at  $4  or  $5 
less  per  ton  it  readily  will  be  seen  that 
the  tftah  shippers  have  a  hard  strug- 
gle in  meeting  competition. 
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French  Coal  Trade  Has  an  Uncertain  Year;  Feels 
Optimism  ''Based  on  Nothing  at  All' 


Prices  Hit  Bottom  During  Fall  but  Demand  Fails  to  Respond 
—  British  and  Reparation  Coals  Glut  Market  Most  of 
the  Time— Some  Mines  Close  Rather  Than  Try  to  Compete 


FROM  the  coal  trade's  point  of  view 
the  year  just  ended  was  one  which 
brought  the  most  unexpected  and, 
for  the  supplies  of  the  country,  the 
most  unpleasant  events. 

American  coal,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1921  was  still  arriving  in  fairly 
important  quantities,  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing from  the  French  market,  and 
at  present  it  does  not  look  as  if  this 
trade  had  any  reasonable  chances  of 
revival. 

France  opened  1921  with  such  huge 
surpluses  of  various  kinds  of  coal  that 
the  government  considered  fixing  the 
maximum  price  for  American  coal  at 
$9  in  order  to  check  the  influx.  United 
States  coal  had  declined  rapidly  in  price 
from  the  flush  and  hectic  days  of  the 
preceding  fall  when  $39  a  ton  at  French- 
Atlantic  ports  was  common.  On  Jan.  1, 
1921,  the  French  stocks  on  hand  totaled 
4,500,000  metric  tons".  On  that  date 
French  coal  was  quoted  at  124f.  per 
ton,  Sarre  coal  llOf.;  German,  125f.; 
Belgian,  134f.;  English,  196f.  and  Amer- 
ican 195f.  With  a  surplus  of  4,500,000 
tons,  as  compared  to  a  surplus  of  only 
one-third  that  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  France 
began  to  look  for  a  place  to  export 
some  of  its  own  production.  Prices 
started  down  rather  steeply.  In  May 
American  coal  in  pools  5  and  7  reached 
Paris  in  small  quantities  at  $10.50@ 
$11.75.  In  the  last  few  months  British 
prices  have  been  so  low  as  to  be  posi- 
tively dangerous  to  the  French  industry. 

Reparation  coal  was  coming  into 
France  steadily  during  the  winter  at  a 
rate  which  astonished  the  French, 
whose  chief  worry  was  how  to  dispose 
of  the  flood.  In  February  French  rail- 
road stocks  were  piled  high,  but  in 
September  they  were  higher.  The  Feb- 
ruary total  of  1,121,272  tons  came 
445,508  tons  from  French  mines,  192,207 
English  and  American,  1,075  Belgian 
and  479,582  German.  The  railroad 
stocks  on  Feb.  1,  and  Sept.  1,  were: 

February     September 

State     139,400  272.500 

North     159.488  163,265 

East     138.824  151, 24r, 

P.-L,.-M 171,808  .■)90.920 

P.    0 221.325  272. S95 

Middle     62,046  55,9ii0 

In  spite  of  the  bulk  on  hand,  imports 
into  France  in  March  were  still  high. 
The  figure  for  that  month  was  1,348,132 
tons  as  against  2,116,527  for  January. 
In  April  it  had  dropped  to  1,156,000  tons 
and  in  May  to  775,000,  of  which  443,- 


•Manaser.  OfBce  Commercial  de  Combus- 
tibles, Paris. 

"The  metric  ton  of  2,204  lb.  is  tlie  unit  uf 
weight  throughout  this  article. 


By  E.  Cobnand* 

000  came  from  Germany,  127,000  from 
Belgium,  102,000  from  Great  Britain, 
and  only  39,000  from  the  United  States. 
In  June  imports  bent  upward  to  957,000 
tons  and  by  August  had  reached  1,906,- 
427  tons,  but  at  lowering  prices.  By 
October  imports  were  heavy  again  from 
Great  Britain.  The  totals  for  that 
month  were : 

Tons 

Great    Britain    777.645 

Belgium    176.167 

United   States    20,745 

Germany     393,170 

Saar     115,147 

October   total    1.492.874 

British  coals,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  were  quoted  around  60s.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  can  hardly  be  sold  now  at 
25s.  per  ton  for  best  Cardiff  large.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  most  unfavor- 
able industrial  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  year,  and  en- 
tailed a  formidable  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  imported  as  well  as  home- 
produced  coals,  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  collapse  of  prices.  To  depict  the 
situation  exactly,  however,  it  must  be 
added  that  the  French  consumers  had 
set  their  minds  on  buying  only  at  their 
own  conditions. 

It  had  been  hoped  in  England  that 
subsidies  to  the  miners  could  be  re- 
couped on  the  export  trade.  That  was 
exactly  what  the  French  buyer  did  not 
want.  Knowing  that  their  English  com- 
petitors were  favored  by  a  special  in- 
land price  and  that  the  unfoi'tunate 
manufacturer  dependent  on  imported 
coals  would  have  to  make  this  good  by 
paying  a  special  export  price,  the 
French  industry  simply  decided  to  close 
down  and  wait  for  better  times.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  a  holding  off 
policy  is  the  best  means  to  bring  the 
price  of  a  commodity  down  to  reason- 
able limits. 

Home-produced  coal  has  in  many 
cases  had  a  very  hard  time  on  account 
of  the  sharp  competition  with  Belgian 
and  especially  with  British  coals.  The 
effects  have  been  bitterly  felt  for  the 
last  few  months,  especially  by  the 
northern  French  coal  districts,  whose 
markets  are  the  most  easily  accessible 
to  the  competing  foreign  coals.  Even 
now  the  owners  are  having  a  very  hai-d 
lime.  On  the  one  hand  they  have  to 
reduce  their  prices  to  face  the  harsh 
competition  of  the  British  producing 
centres,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  the 
special  situation  in  the  Nord,  where 
cost  of  living  is  still  much  higher  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This 
does  not  permit  of  reducing  the  miners' 
wages.    Furthermore,  the  miners  have 


a  good  trump  in  their  hands — i.e.,  the 
certainty,  if  they  leave  the  mines,  of 
being  at  once  taken  up  by  reconstruc- 
tion enterprises,  which,  it  appears,  are 
paying  even  higher  salaries  than  those 
the  miners  get  at  present. 

In  other  parts  of  France  wages  have 
been  reasonably  adjusted  without  too 
much  trouble,  except  in  the  Southern 
fields,  where  the  men  threaten  to  go  out 
on  strike  if  there  is  any  further  talk 
about  reducing  wages. 

But  in  spite  of  these  vexations,  home 
production  has  been  strong  almost  all 
year,  never  falling  below  2,000,000  tons 
a  month  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1921.  Production  of  French  coal  mines 
e.xclusive  of  the  Saar  and  imports  by 
months  were  as  follows: 

Production  Imports 

Jan 2,427.588  2,116.527 

Feb 2.204,211  1.383,144 

March     2.320.318  1,348,132 

April     2,316,250  1,156,000 

May    2,162,307  775,000 

June     2.408,381  957.000 

Julv     2,327,725  1,414,364 

August     2.036,906  1,906,427 

September     2,039,000  

October     1,492.874 

Whereas  France's  production  for  1920 
was  20,348,020  tons,  that  total  was 
exceeded  in  1921  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  Rehabilitation  of  mining  prop- 
erties in  the  devastated  areas  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  production.  In  1920 
these  collieries  produced  8,449,665  tons, 
which  was  an  increase  of  19  per  cent 
over  1919.  During  1921  that  percent- 
age was  increased.  In  six  months  end- 
ing last  July  twelve  companies  in  the 
Nord  raised  3,263,000  tons,  which  was 
more  than  four  times  their  output  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  months  of  1920. 
The  total  production  for  September  of 
the  mines  that  had  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed was  564,243  tons,  which  is  be- 
tween 55  and  60  per  cent  of  their 
normal  pre-war  output.  By  the  end  of 
October  the  Drocourt  mine  had  been 
opened  again,  though  it  had  yielded  but 
82  tons.  The  Anzin  mines  now  prouce 
62  per  cent  of  their  normal  yield.  The 
Flines  and  Vimy  mines  remain  un- 
opened. 

All  in  all  business  has  been  as  low  as 
possible;  for  the  better  part  of  the  year 
the  mines  have  worked  only  part  time. 
It  had  been  expected  that  after  the  ex- 
ceptional summer  there  would  be  a 
particularly  hard  winter.  Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps,  for  the  mines,  but 
fortunately  for  the  numerous  unem- 
ployed, the  winter  so  far  has  been  mild, 
and"  this,  of  course,  also  contributes  to 
keep  trade  dormant. 

German  coals  due  under  reparation 
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agreements  have  arrived  in  smaller 
quantities  lately.  At  one  time  they  were 
encumbering  the  yards  of  the  railways 
and  other  public  works,  but  the  small 
quantities  now  arriving  are  easily  dealt 
with.  Owing  to  the  poor  demand  for 
coals,  this  reparation  coal  probably  is 
something-  of  a  nightmare  to  the  offi- 
cials who  have  to  attend  to  its  disposal, 
as  wherever  they  turn  they  find  'that 
con.sumers  are  not  in  the  least  anxious 
to  take  delivery. 

In  the  Saar  district  the  position,  as 
far  as  output  and  improvements  at  the 
mines  are  concerned,  has  been  unex- 
pectedly good,  but  the  difficulty  now  is 
to  dispose  of  the  coal.  Stocks  at  the 
mines  have  increased  constantly  for  the 
last  few  months.  Desperate  efforts  are 
being  made  to  insure  the  working  of 
the  mines.  If  the  mines  had  to  close 
down  even  partly  for  lack  of  outlet,  this 
would  be  considered  a  political  disaster. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  dis- 
trict will  under  normal  circumstances 
be  of  the  highest  interest  to  France, 
and  the  government  has  realized  that 
the  best  preparation  for  the  plebiscite 
s  to  materialize  the  local  natural  wealth 
and  create  an  atmosphere  of  satisfac- 
tion and  welfare  among  the  people. 

With  regard  to  this  a  French  engi- 
neer, after  several  months  of  diligent 
research,  has  found  a  special  process 
permitting  the  manufacture  of  first- 
class  metallurgical  coke  from  the  coals 
of  the  Saar  district,  which  hitherto 
have  been  practically  valueless  in  metal- 
lurgy. The  experiments  ai-e  now  being 
conducted  on  a  big  scale  under  govern- 
ment supervision.  If  the  results  are 
good  this  process  will  ensure  a  perma- 
nent and  unlimited  use  of  these  coals 
to  supply  coke  to  the  important  French 
metallurgical     industry     in     Lorraine. 


This  will  be  a  real  godsend  to  that  in- 
dustry. 

At  this  writing  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  forecast  for  1922.  So  much  de- 
pends nowadays  on  so  many  unexpected 
events.  The  French  industry  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  same  causes  as  the  Amer- 
ican and  English.  On  account  of  the 
adverse  rate  of  exchange,  raw  materials 
are  high.  So  are  foodstuffs.  This  en- 
tails high  wages  and  an  inevitably  high 
price  of  the  manufactured  product.  At 
the  end  of  1920  it  had  been  hoped  for 
various  reasons  which  did  not  material- 
ize that  the  year  1921  would  see  the  end 
of  all  our  evils,  and  at  present  France 
is  in  a  position  which  again  permits  of 
the  wildest  optimism,  based  upon  noth- 
ing at  all  except  desire  for  improve- 
ment. 


Vancouver  Coal  Output  Drops 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  Van- 
couver, probably  produced  less  in  1921 
than  in  1920,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  William  M.  Brewer,  resi- 
dent mining  engineer.  After  a  study 
of  the  mining  situation  and  its  recent 
developments  he  has  this  to  say: 

"The  great  importance  of  the  coal- 
mining industry  on  Vancouver  Island 
can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  between  4,000  and  5,000  em- 
ployees find  continuous  employment 
undergrround  and  on  the  surface,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  year  through. 
Conditions  during  1921  can  hardly  be 
considered  to  have  been  normal  be- 
cause the  demand  for  coal  has  been 
quite  irregular;  so  much  so  that  the 
Harewood  Mine  at  Nanaimo,  of  the 
Western  Fuel  Corporation  of  Canada, 
was  closed  down  from  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary until  July,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Coal  Co.,  which  had  a  total  of  286  em- 


ployees during  1920,  has  been  idle 
during  the  year  1921. 

"The  relationship  between  employer 
and  employee  in  the  Vancouver  Island 
coal  fields  has  been  quite  harmonious 
during  1921.  In  October  the  Canadian 
Collieries  (Dunsmuir),  Limited,  re- 
newed the  working  agreement  with 
their  employees  for  two  years  from 
that  month.  As  compared  with  other' 
industries  the  world  over  the  condi- 
tions of  coal  mining  on  Vancouver 
Island  have  ben  quite  satisfactory, 
there  has  ben  no  unemployment  to 
cause  agitation  and  the  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  with  regard 
to  labor  has  been  well  adjusted. 

"During  the  past  year  the  first  really 
serious  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
the  method  of  washing  coal  so  as  to 
save  a  large  proportion  of  the  slack 
coal  which  has  in  the  past  been  wasted. 
Successful  experiments  were  made  by 
P.  E.  Peterson,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  the  oil  flotation  method  for 
concentrating  metalliferous  ores,  in  an 
attempt  to  apply  that  process  to  coal. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  at 
the  Granby  No.  1  colliery  at  Cassiday, 
but  later  Mr.  Peterson  became  con- 
nected with  the  Western  Fuel  Corpora- 
tion of  Canada,  where  he  is  now  en- 
gaged   in   reconstructing   the   washery. 

"The  importation  of  fuel  oil  for  lo- 
comotives and  steam  vessels,  of  course, 
has  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  market 
for  steam  coal.  The  effect  has  been 
not  only  the  direct  one  of  reducing  the 
demand  for  coal  but  the  indirect  one 
of  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  out  of  Canada  in  payment  for 
oil  and  exchange.  In  order  to  off.set 
these  undesirable  conditions  experts 
are  working  to  determine  the  possi- 
bility of  substituting  powdered  coal 
for  oil. 


Illinois  Miners  Exceptionally  Well  Paid 

ILLINOIS  mine  workers  make  more  than  anthracite  mine 
workers  and  more  than  the  railroad  men  received  under 
the  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Even 
when  the  unsteadiness  of  the  working  opportunity  is  con- 
sidered and  allowed  the  average  mine  worker  in  Illinois 
makes   more   than   the   average   railroad   worker — $7.14    as 


against  $5.78  for  anthracite  workers  and  $4.53  for  railroad 
employees.  It  vnll  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  railroad 
men  expect  an  even  further  wage  decrease.  The  attached 
table  has  been  afforded  us  by  a  prominent  Illinois  operator. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  wage  in  the  anthracite  mines 
was  purposely  placed  at  a  lower  figure  than  in  the  soft-coal 
region  because  the  work  there  was  steadier  than  in  the 
bituminous  fields. 


COMPAEISOX  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  BITUMINOrs  MINES  OF  ILLINOIS  WITH  THOSE  PAID  IN  ANTHRACITE  MINES  AND  TO 

RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES 


Mine  wage  scale  in  Illinois 

as  fixed  Aug.  16,  1920 

To  expire  March  31,  1922 

Mine  Employees 

Motormen  (9  hrs.) $9.  04 

(For  8  hrs.  $8.04) 

Trip  riders  (9  lirs.) 8.43 

(For  8  hrs.  $7.50) 


Machinists 8.50 

Blacksmiths 7.65 

Blacksmiths'  Helpers  6.86 

Electricians  8.04 

Electricians'  Helper.-  7.50 

Carpenters  7.25 

Trackmen 7.50 

Track  men's  Helpers  7.25 

Laborers,  inside  7 .  25 

Laborers,  outside  6 .  86 

.Stationarv  Firemen  7.25 

First  Hoisting  Engineers  8 .  04 

Second  Hoisting  Engineer-  7  65 

Third  Hoisting  Engineeis  7  45 
See  Note  for  averages 


Anthracite  wage 

commission  award  .\pi 

To-xoire  Ma-ch  Jl, 

Relative  Mine  Set 

Motormen  (8  hrs.) 


scale 
il  I.  1920 
1922 


Wage  scale  fixed  by  U.  S. 


Railroad  Labor  Board 

July  20.  1920    July 


$5  22        Passenger  Looo.  Engineers $6.48 


Trip  riders  (8  hrs). 


Blacksmiths.  .  . 
No  related  scale 


Laborers 
Laborer; 
Firenitii 


'.   24 
5   34 


Through  Freight  Engineers. 

Local  Freight  Engineers 

Passenger  Loco.  Firemen 

Through  Freight  Firemen 

Local  Freight  Firemen 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths   

Blacksmiths'  Helpers 

Signal  maintenance  men 

Signal  maintenance  assistants. 

Carpenters     

Section  men    


4  86  Unskilled  labor 

4  20 

4  71  Stationary  Firemen 

4  va  Stationarv  Engineers 


(6.48 

$6.00 

7.69 

7.05 

8.08 

7.44 

4.98 

4.50 

5.89 

5,25 

6.02 

5.38 

6.82 

6.16 

6.92 

6.16 

5.68 

4.32 

6.38 

5.84 

5.34 

5.44 

5.83 

5.76 

3  70 

2.72 

3.95 

2.72  to  3.44 

4  77 

3. 53  to  4.53 

5.55 

3.97  to  4. 75 

Note:  Compilation  fur  period  » »ct    l6to  31 


Per  day  for  9. 5  days  actually  w  or  ked 
Per  day  for  13  potential  working  tla.\ 


Average  earnings  16. 1  75  n: 
piled  by  Depl.  of  Labor 
inclusive,  1M2i,  for  .Stale  of  IlUu 


.18 


5  78        Weighted  average  earnings  of  all  employee.-* 
ering  38.461  men  shows  the  following  earning.'*  b\' classr- 

Runners     Loaders    Day  Men  Total  All  Men 

$11   55         $9  54         $9  81  $9  76  Percent  of  voluntary- absenteeism.  .... . 

.\verage  union  check-off,  2-week  period. 


6  44 


6.97 


1/ 


7   14 


.\verage  i 


1  check-.>H'  pe 


>  of  coal. 


10.7 
$2  23 
.0514 
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Despite  Business  Depression  and  Adverse  Legislation 
1921  Anthracite  Output  Approached  That  of  1920 

Suspension  of  Washery  and  Dredge  Operations  Reflects  Greater  Improvement 
Than  Figures  Seem  to  Indicate— Total  Decrease  About  1,115,000  Gross  Tons — 
Prepared  Sizes  Exceed  1920 — Readjustment  of  Wages  and  Practice  Indicated 

By  Edward  W.  Parker* 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  of  anthracite 
in  1921  fell  approximately  1,115,- 
000  tons  short  of  the  1920  total,  because 
of  a  warm  and  industrially  depressed 
December.  But  there  was  a  difference 
in  favor  of  1921  that  this  statement 
does  not  show.  In  1920,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  bituminous  coal  at  con- 
suming centers  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  the  demand  for 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  was  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  normal,  as  a  result  of 
which  washei'ies  and  dredges  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  recovery  of 
steam  sizes  from  culm  banks  and  river 
channels.  The  business  depression  of 
1921,  which  has  resulted  in  a  notable 
decrease  in  the  production  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  has  also  been  reflected  in 
the  partial  or  entire  suspension  of 
washery  and  dredge  operations.  Hence 
it  is  that  while  the  total  production  of 
anthi'acite  in  1921  was  less  than  in  1920, 
the  production  of  prepared  or  domestic 
sizes  will  show  a  gain. 

The  production  of  anthracite  for  the 
calendar  year  1921  was  about  78,917,- 
000  gross  tons  against  80,032,175  gross 
tons  in  1920  and  an  average  for  the 
ten  years  from  1911  to  1920,  inclusive, 
of  81,227,010  gross  tons.  Of  the  total 
production  of  anthracite  a  little  less 
than  90  per  cent  is  shipped  or  sold 
locally,  as  approximately  11  per  cent 
is  consumed  annually  in  the  operation 
of  the  collieries.  The  following  table 
shows  the  annual  production,  the  col- 
liery consumption,  and  the  commercial 
or  marketed  product  for  the  last  dec- 
ade. It  will  be  noted  that  in  addition 
to  the  two  war  years  there  were  two 
others,  1913  and  1914,  in  which  the  out- 
put exceeded  that  of  1921: 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION,  COLLIERY  CONSUMP- 
TION AND  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION 
OF  ANTHRACITE  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 
I912-192I 
(In  Gros3  Tons) 
Total  Colliery        Commercial 

Production     Consumption     Production 

1912 ,5.322.855    7,979,696    67,343,159 

1913 81,718,680    8,581,694    73,136,986 

I9M 81,090,631    8,707,052    72,383,579 

1915 79,459,876    8,925,486    70,534,390 

1916 78,195,083    8,715,071    69,480,012 

1917 88,939,117    9,321,965    79.617,152 

1918 88,237.575    9,128,526    79,109,049 

1919 78,501.931    8,576,850    69.925,081 

1920 80,032,175    8,843,502    71,188.673 

1921 78,917,000    8,800,000    70,117,000 

The  difference,  economically,  be- 
tween anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
could  hardly  be  more  clearly  set  forth 
than  by  comparison  of  the  statistics 
of  production  of  these  commodities  in 
the  year  just  closed.     Bituminous  coal 

•Director,  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Informa- 


is  primarily  an  industrial  fuel.  In  1921 
it  showed  a  decrease  in  production,  as 
compared  with  1920,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  net  tons,  or  practically 
27  per  cent.  Anthracite,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  primarily  a  domestic  fuel,  with 
relatively  small  percentage  used  strictly 
for  industrial  purposes.  Its  total  pro- 
duction in  1921,  for  this  reason,  was 
nearer  the  normal  mark  than  was  the 
soft  coal  total. 

The  production  of  steani  sizes  will 
show  a  decrease  of  some  3,000,000  tons, 
all  of  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
shutting  down  of  the  washeries  and 
dredges. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
anthracite  industry  during  the  greater 
part  of  1921  was  that  the  domestic 
sizes  most  in  demand  were  stove  and 
chestnut,  the  two  most  costly  sizes, 
while  egg  coal,  next  highest  in  price, 
was  in  fair  demand,  and  pea  coal,  the 
cheapest  of  the  domestic  grades,  was 
at  all  times  difficult  to  move  and  many 
thousands  of  tons  were  stocked  in  the 
storage  yards.  The  steam  sizes,  in 
sympathy  with  bituminous  coal,  were 
in  light  demand  throughout  the  year. 

Spotty  Year  foe  Anthracite  Trade 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  anthracite 
trade  may  be  said  to  have  been  "spotty" 
during  the  entire  year.  The  coal  year, 
beginning  April  1,  found  most  of  the 
domestic  consumers  with  some  supplies 
on  hand,  as  the  winter  of  1920-21  had 
been  one  of  exceptional  mildness — a 
typical  "open  wintei-."  There  was  not, 
in  consequence,  any  late  winter  or  early 
spring  buying  to  speak  of  in  order  to 
eke  out  the  winter  supply.  During  the 
late  spring  and  early  summer  egg  coal 
was  in  good  demand  from  relatively 
large  consumers,  who  desired  to  lay 
in  their  requirements  before  closing 
their  houses  for  the  summer  season. 
When  this  demand  had  been  satisfied 
or  the  houses  closed,  stove  coal  became 
the  only  size  in  active  requisition,  due 
chiefly  to  the  requirements  of  New 
England  and  the  Northwest,  both  of 
which  specialize  on  this  size  and  both 
of  which  want  their  deliveries  largely 
in  summer,  when  water  transportation 
is  available.  As  summer  drew  to  a 
close  chestnut  coal  began  to  share  the 
popularity  of  stove  and  by  Nov.  1  most 
of  this  size  that  had  found  its  way 
to  the  storage  yards  had  been  picked 
up  and  sent  to  market,  egg  coal  in  the 
meantime  having  fallen  out  of  favor, 
and  being  like  pea  coal  and  the  buck- 
wheat sizes,  decidedly  draggy.  The  late 
arrival  of  real  coal  consuming  weather 


added  to  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  year's  business  as  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  producers  and  dis- 
tributors. 

Market  conditions  were  not  the  only 
difficulties  with  which  the  industry  had 
to  contend  and  which  made  the  year  1921 
one  to  be  remembered.  Politics  played 
no  inconsequential  part  among  the 
disturbing  elements,  and  there  was  an 
exceptionally  plentiful  crop  of  legisla- 
tion, state  and  federal,  proposed  and 
enacted.  The  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  on  the  stage  early  in  the 
game,  and  in  January  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  recommended  legis- 
lation imposing  a  tax  of  8c.  a  ton  on 
anthracite  and  4c.  a  ton  on  bituminous 
coal.  This  eventuated  in  April  in  the 
passage  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Kohler,  Fowler  and  Williams  bills.  The 
first  imposed  penalties  for  the  caus- 
ing of  surface  subsidence  through  the 
mining  of  anthracite.  The  second  ex- 
empted from  the  punitive  clauses  of 
the  Kohler  Act  those  companies  accept- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Fowler  Act, 
which  acceptance  included  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  an  impost  of  2  per  cent 
on  the  f.o.b.  mine  value  of  all  coal 
prepared  for  market,  for  the  purpose 
of  compensating  surface  owners  for 
any  damage  incurred  and  for  paying 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  a  commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  administer  the  law.  Failure  to 
signify  non-acceptance  of  the  law  was 
interpreted  as  giving  consent  through 
silence.  The  third,  or  Williams  Act, 
imposed  a  direct  revenue  tax  of  1.5  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  commercial 
output  of  all  anthracite  mined  and  sold. 
This  act  became  effective  as  of  July  1; 
the  Kohler  and  Fowler  acts  on  Aug.  27. 

All  of  the  legislation  enacted  affected 
anthracite  production  only;  bituminous 
mining  operations  were   entirely   over- 
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looked  by  the  law  makers.  So  far  as 
known  to  the  writer,  the  provisions  of 
the  Fowler  Act  were  not  accepted  by  a 
single  anthracite  operating  company, 
and  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  be- 
ing penalized  under  the  Kohler  law  a 
number  of  mines  whose  workings  ex- 
tended under  the  City  of  Scranton  were 
closed  down  on  the  day  the  law  became 
effective,  such  action  being  strongly 
opposed  by  the  mine  workers  and  by 
the  citizens  of  Scranton,  who  had  been 
persistently  active  in  procuring  the 
legislation  which  produced  that  result. 
In  October  Judge  Henry  A.  Fuller, 
of  Wilkes-Ban-e,  rendered  a  decision  in 
a  case  coming  before  him  in  which  he 
held  the  Kohler  Act  unconstitutional, 
the  Fowler  Act  naturally  falling  with 
it.  The  matter  has  been  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  pending  final 
adjudication  by  that  tribunal,  opera- 
tions at  the  Scranton  collieries  were 
resumed  on  Nov.  2.  An  amicable  suit 
to  determine  the  constitutionality  or 
unconstitutionality  of  the  Williams  Act 
was  entered  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
of  Dauphin  County  at  Harrisburg  on 
Nov.  9.  However  the  case  may  be 
decided  in  the  trial  court,  this  also 
will  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  final  decision  in 
both  cases  will  be  had  early  in  1922. 
A  law  similar  in  essentials  to  the  Wil- 
liams Act  passed  in  1913  was  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the   State   Constitution. 

No  Advance  Because  of  Mine  Laws 
No  advance  in  price  was  made  by  the 
operators  to  cover  the  additional  cost 
that  would  accrue  if  the  acts  should  be 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  not  in 
violation  of  the  State  Constitution. 

Attempts  at  Federal  legislation, 
which  may  be  numbered  at  something 
more  than  "several,"  have  been  less 
discriminating  in  their  scope  than  the 
state  laws  and  included  both  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  in  their  bene- 
ficent intentions.  The  year  1921  had 
scarcely  dawned  before  Senator  Calder, 
of  New  York,  whose  personal  interests 
and  experience  are  in  the  building 
trades,  introduced  a  bill  (S.  4828)  call- 
ing for  drastic  regulation  of  the  coal- 
mining industry.  Liberally  amended 
in  committee  it  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  in  February,  but  failed 
of  enactment  by  the  adjournment  of 
Congress.  But  the  extra  session  of  the 
new  Congress  had  hardly  gotten  well 
under  way  before  Senator  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  of  New  Jersey,  whose  primary 
interests  in  private  life  are  in  the  in- 
surance business,  introduced  two  bills, 
one  providing  for  seasonal  freight  rates 
in  order  to  encourage  the  more  regular 
distribution  of  coal  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  other  for  scarcely  less 
drastic  regTilation  than  that  originally 
pi-ovided  by  the  deceased  Calder  bill. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  endeavored 
strenuously  to  obtain  favorable  action 
on  these  bills,  but  opposition,  led 
mainly  by  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri, 
developed  and  a  resolution  to  recommit 
was  carried.  The  testimony  taken  in 
the  hearings  on  the  Calder  bill  alone 
covered   2,235    printed   pages. 


Undismayed  and  undeterred  by  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  the  offspring  of 
his  colleagues,  Senator  Kenyon,  of 
Iowa,  in  October  introduced  a  bill  of 
even  more  radical  and  drastic  character 
than  its  predecessors.  No  further  ac- 
tion than  its  reference  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures  has  been  taken  on 
this  bill.  Other  bills  of  similar  import 
have  been  introduced  in  the  lower  house 
of  Congress,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  ambition  that  seems  to  ex- 
ist in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  have  their  claims 
to  fame  based  up  the  authorship  of 
legislation  having  for  its  ultimate  de- 
sign governmental  control  of  the  coal- 
mining industry.  The  majority  senti- 
ment in  Congress,  however,  appears  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  President's 
plea  for  less,  not  more,  government  in 
business. 

Of  prime  interest  and  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  anthracite  industry 
were  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the   United  States  ordering  definite 


separation  of  the  railroad  and  coal- 
mining interests  in  the  "Reading"  and 
"Lehigh  Valley"  cases.  In  accordance 
with  these  decrees  plans  for  the  segre- 
gation of  the  properties  have  been  sub- 
mitted, but  in  the  case  of  the  "Read- 
ing" properties  appeal  has  been  taken 
because  of  disagreement  between  the 
preferred  and  common  stock  owners  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  division. 

The  "Reading'  decree  ordered  also 
that  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey, controlled  by  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, dispose  of  its  holdings  of  stock 
in  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co., 
of  which  the  Central  owned  92  per 
cent.  This  sale  was  effected  in  Novem- 
ber, a  syndicate  composed  chiefly  of 
First  National  Bank  (N.  Y.)  interests, 
and  Burns  Brothers,  being  the  pur- 
chaser. In  line  with  these  transactions 
was  the  sale  in  September  of  the  coal- 
mining properties  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co. 
to   the  Glen  Alden   Coal   Mining   Co. 

Although  no  labor  disturbance  of  a 
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sufficiently  general  character  to  affect 
materially  the  production  for  the  year 
has  occurred,  advantage  has  been  taken 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  somewhat  flimsy 
pretexts  to  cease  work.  Probably  the 
most  flagrant  instance  of  this  char- 
acter was  a  suspension  of  work  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks  by  some  7,000 
employees  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi- 
gation Co.  in  the  Panther  CreeK  dis- 
trict in  protest  against  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  laborers  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
and  could  not  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage though  precaution  had  already 
been  taken  by  the  union  to  see  that 
they  had  joined  the  organization  and 
were  provided  with  cards  and  buttons. 
The  laborers  were  not  discharged  and 
after  a  "vacation''  of  three  weeks  and 
a  sacrifice  of  some  $750,000  in  wages, 
the  men  returned  to  work. 

Internal  union  politics  was  respon- 
sible for  several  occurrences  of  idleness 
among  the  employees  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Co.  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
ton,  but  the  shutdowns  were  not  of 
long  duration. 

Propaganda  a  Disturbing  Factor 

The  most  disturbing  factor  in  the 
labor  situation  has  been  the  dissemina- 
tion throughout  the  entire  anthracite 
region  of  inflammatory  literature  and 
propaganda  by  the  I.  W.  W.  and  kin- 
dred influences,  though  to  what  extent 
the  seed  so  sown  has  taken  root  it  is 
not  possible  as  yet  to  determine. 
Preaching  the  gospel  of  discontent  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  when 
times  are  hard  and  labor  unemployed 
or  underpaid,  but  when  labor  is  pros- 
perous, as  it  is  in  the  anthracite  region 
at  the  present  time;  when  it  is  over- 
paid as  compared  with  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  like  employment  in  other  in- 
dustries and  other  communities,  and 
when  it  is  given  regular  and  steady 
employment  throughout  the  year  such 
as  is  enjoyed  by  workers  in  few  occu- 
pations, the  lamentations  and  exhorta- 
tions of  the  preachers  of  the  spirit  of 
incendiarism  ai-e  apt  to  fall  on  inatten- 
tive,  if  not   entirely  deaf,  ears. 

With  the  foregoing  exceptions  most 
of  the  troubles  with  labor  were  of 
a  minor  character,  resulting  in  idle- 
ness of  but  from  one  to  three  or  four 
days,  the  grievances  on  which  they 
were  based  being  amicably  adjusted 
with  the  mine  oflScials,  or  referred, 
after  the  disaffectted  employees  had 
returned  to  work,  to  the  Anthracite 
Board  of  Conciliation.* 

As  to  the  future — what  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  necessary  readjustment 
at  the  termination  of  the  present  agree- 
ment, March   31,   1922,   of  the  inflated 

•Since  this  machinery  tor  the  adjustment 
of  labor  disputes  in  the  anthracite  region 
was  set  in  motion  by  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  of  1902-3,  more  than 
one  thousand  grievances  (1078  to  be 
e.xact),  have  been  adjusted  and  no  gen- 
eral strike  has  occurred,  the  outlaw  "va- 
cation" strike  in  September.  1920,  for  the 
purpose  ot  registering  dissatisfaction  with 
the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commis- 
sion of  that  year  being,  as  indicated,  un- 
authorized by  the  union  officials  and  not 
participated  in  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  mine  workers.  The  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation will  not  consider  a  grievance  while 
the  men  or  mines  are  idle  because  of  it. 


labor  cost,  in  response  to  the  insistent 
and  justifiable  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  anthracite-consuming  public  for  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  its  fuel  supply, 
no  one  is  prepared  to  say.  When  it 
is  considered  that  in  1913  71,046,816 
gross  tons  of  fresh-mined  commercial 
anthracite  were  produced  at  a  labor  cost 
of  $113,320,000,  and  that  65,458,673 
gross  tons  in  1920  were  produced  at  a 
labor  cost  of  $252,129,000;  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  index  Ti'j'nber  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  N,jvember,  1921, 
shows  a  decrease  of  40.7  points  from 
the  peak  cost  in  1920,t  on  which  the 
anthracite  wage  scale  of  the  existing 
contract  was  predicated;  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  farm  prices  of  food 
products  have  fallen  in  some  instances 
to  practically  pre-war  levels;  when  it 
is  considered  that  common,  unskilled 
labor  in  the  anthracite  industry  is  being 
paid  52.5c.  an  hour,  and  similar  labor 
in  other  industries,  in  the  same  locality, 
is  receiving  from  25  to  35c.  an  hour 
(that  is,  anthracite  labor  is  getting 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than 
other  workers  who  must  buy  the  prod- 
uct of  anthracite  labor) ;  when  all  of 
these  are  considered,  it  is  apparent 
that  deflation  in  the  labor  cost  of  an- 
thracite   is   absolutely   necessary. 

Labor  Cost  in  Producing  Anthracite 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (June  30,  1919)  on  an- 
thracite shows  that  the  labor  cost  for 
fresh-mined  anthracite  in  1913  was 
$1,595  a  gross  ton  for  companies  pro- 
ducing about  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
output,  while  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  the  labor  cost  for  companies 
producing  about  99  per  cent  of  the 
total  was  $3.41.  The  labor  rates  for 
the  entire  year  1919  and  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1920  were  the  same 
as  for  the  last  two  months  in  1918,  and 
from  April  1  to  Dec.  31,  1920,  the  in- 
crease (17.4  per  cent  average)  granted 
by  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission  was  in  effect.  Assuming 
that  the  efficiency  of  labor  remained 
about  the  same,  the  average  labor  cost 
in  1920  would  have  been  at  the  rate 
of  $3.85  per  ton,  or  a  little  above  the 
mine  price  for  chestnut  coal  (the  high- 
est price  grade)  in  1914  and  1915.  The 
accompanying  diagram  shows  graphi- 
cally the  rather  startling  manner  in 
which  the  labor  cost  increased  from 
1913  to  1920,  while  the  production  has 
declined,  the  output  of  fresh-mined 
anthracite  in  1920  being  the  smallest 
of  the  eight  years  covered  by  the 
diagram.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  only 
fresh-mined  commercial  anthracite  is 
considered  in  this  illustration.  Colliery 
consumption  and  coal  recovered  from 
culm  banks  and  stream  beds  by  wash- 
eries  and  dredges  are  not  included. 

Cheap  Mining  of  Anthracite  Past 

The  most  serious  problem  concern- 
ing the  future  of  anthracite,  however, 
though  not  a  problem  of  so  instant  a 
character  as  that  of  cost  and  price  de- 

tln    July.    1920,    the    cost    of   living   was         ♦Courtesy    Massachusetts 
104.5  per  cent  above  that  of  July.  1914  ;  in     tration. 
November.  1921,  it  was  63. S  per  cent.  tEight  months. 


flation,  to  be  considered  in  the  spring 
of  1922  is  that  of  providing  for  a  con- 
stantly increasing  population  from  a 
limited,  and  from  what  must  become 
in  a  few  decades  at  most,  a  diminish- 
ing supply.  Cheaply  mined  anthra- 
cite is  rapidly  passing  into  history.  It 
has  in  fact  passed.  In  order  to  main- 
tain production  at  its  present  rate  at- 
tack has  to  be  made,  and  will  continue 
to  be  made,  on  the  thinner  and  deeper 
beds,  operations  even  at  the  present 
time  being  carried  on  in  beds  which 
under  conditions  that  obtained  at  the 
time  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Waste 
Commission  report  (1893)  were  not 
considered  among  the  available  re- 
serves, while  other  operations  are  be- 
ing conducted  on  properties  that  were 
then  considered  as  worked  out  and 
abandoned. 

Bonanza  Beds  Nearly  Exhausted 

The  bonanza  beds  that  produced  the 
cheap  coal  of  the  last  century  are  ap- 
proaching exhaustion.  As  the  work- 
ings extend  to  the  deeper  beds,  more 
support  has  to  be  given  to  the  gang- 
ways and  working  places,  more  water 
has  to  be  hoisted  and  to  greater 
heights,  more  ventilation  has  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  more  labor  and  mechanical 
equipment  per  unit  of  output  has  to 
be  employed.  The  thinner  beds  will 
not  yield  the  same  tonnage  for  the 
labor  employed  upon  them  as  have  the 
thick  beds  that  produced  the  rleap  ton- 
nage of  the  past.  So  whatever  may 
be  the  base  level  arrived  at  in  regard 
to  labor  rates  and  cost.  Nature  has 
ordained  that  the  mining  of  anthracite 
in  the  future  must  be,  for  the  region 
as  a  whole,  at  a  steadily  increasing  cost 
per  ton  of  output.  To  regard  the  rate 
of  increase  and  to  maintain  the  ex- 
pense of  production  at  an  irreducible 
minimum,  in  order  that  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  may  not  become  prohibi- 
tive, every  energy  that  managerial 
ability  and  engineering  skill  caa  com- 
mand is  being  devoted. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  by 
months  in  1920  and  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1921,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

1920  1921 

January 5,713,319         5,740,438 

February 4,913;664         5,966,101 

Marcli 6,077,821         5,737,771 

April 4,814,211         5,967,465 

May 6,155,878         5,793.895 

June 6,319,957         6,031,937 

July 6,389,100        5,462,760 

August 6,207,653         5,575,115 

September 3,592,954         5,519,412 

October 6,240,901         5,872.783 

November 5,765,347         5,314.014 

December 6,436,320        4,635,922 

68,627,125       67.617,713 


New  England  Bituminous  Receipts 
During  Recent  Coal  Years* 

(In  Thousands  of  Net  Tons) 

Per     Per 
Tide  and  Cent.  Cent. 

Tear.  Rail.  Tide.  Ball.     Tide.  B»ll. 

1916-'17  23,313  13,707  9,606  59  41 
1917-'18  23,376  12,2.53  11,123  52  48 
1918-'19  25.293  15,08.1  10,208  60  40 
1919-'20  19,089  9,092  9,997  48  52 
1920-'21  22,142  9.673  12.469  44  56 
1921-'22t    11,397        6,050        5,347      53      47 

Fuel   Adminis- 
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BANCROFT  WASHERY,   ASHLAND,   PA.,   SHOWING  CULM  AWAITING  RECOVERY* 

Despite  Irregular  Operation  of  Union  Bituminous  Mines 
Coal-Mining  Technique  Progressed  Greatly  in  1921 

Activity  of  Non-Union,  Anthracite  and  Consumer-Owned  Mines  Compensated 
for  Inactivity  of  Union  Soft-Coal  Operations — Increased  Use  of  Belt  Conveyors 
— Advances  in  Anthracite  Preparation — Air   Washers — ^Timber  Preservation 


IN  most  of  the  great  national  indus- 
tries the  year  just  past  has  not  been 
by  any  means  a  year  of  progress.  Re- 
trenchment and  stagnation  have  been 
the  beggarly  orders  of  the  day.  Un- 
fortunately this  has  been  true  also  of 
a  large  part  of  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry. One  section  of  that  industry, 
however,  gained  marvelously  in  1921 
over  1920.  ■  Some  plants  did  100  per 
cent  more  business;  others  200  per  cent. 
The  mines  ran  almost  without  let-up. 
Men  were  hired,  machinery  was  pur- 
chased and  installed  and  profits  were 
made  enabling  the  firms  to  make  prep- 
arations  for  further   development. 

These  more  fortunate  plants  had  in 
1918  produced  150,000,000  tons.  The 
output  in  1921  is  not  yet  a  matter  of 
record,  but  they  doubtless  produced  far 
more  than  in  that  bonanza  year;  they 
are  the  non-union  mines  of  the  country. 
Men  were  leaving  the  union  mines  and 
flocking  to  the  non-union.  The  prospect 
of  a  strike  in  April  of  the  coming  year 
has  made  the  non-union  operators  con- 


♦Without  careful  cleaning  these  fine  sizes 
cannot  hope  to  sell  year  in  and  year  out  in 
competition  with  anthracite.  Cleaneil.  how- 
ever, an  immense  increase  in  sale  will  be 
possible,  for  with  self-feeding  furnaces  tho 
coarser  of  the  buckwheats  can  be  used  and 
with  suitable  draft  the  finest  of  sizes  if 
clean  can  be  burned  satisfactorily  under 
steam  boilers.  Anthracite  is  the  only  truly 
smokeless  fuel  and  even  when  fine  should 
command  a  good  price. 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall 

fident  that  they  face  a  continuance  and 
even  an  increase  of  prosperity  in  the 
coming  year.  Consequently  they  are 
preparing  to  back  their  good  fortune 
with  adequate  resources.  They  do  not 
want  to  meet  opportunity  with  too 
small  a  basket. 

The  anthracite  region  also  has  been 
working  steadily  and  the  year  1921 
was  doubtless  every  bit  as  good  as  the 
year  that  preceded  it.  An  independent 
company  or  so  was  forced  out  of  oper- 
ation, but  with  this  unimportant  excep- 
tion all  the  companies  kept  steadily  at 
work.  Only  in  the  early  spring  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  there 
any  weakening  in  the  market. 

The  technical  development  of  1921 
was  aided  not  only  by  the  peculiarly 
favorable  condition  of  the  non-union 
mines  but  by  the  general  tendency  of 
large  coal  consumers  to  open  up-to-date 
operations,  thus  themselves  becoming 
large  producers.  No  mines  are  more 
up  to  the  minute  than  those  of  this 
character.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Lynch  mine  in  Kentucky 
completed  by  the  United  States  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  the  Springdale  mine  of  the 
West  Penn  Power  Co.,  and  the  Schoper 
mine  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana. 
On  these  big  plants  it  is  somewhat 
perilous  to  set  a  specific  date,  for  in 
these  days  a  year  or  years  may  elapse 


between  their  initiation  and  completion. 

In  the  Connellsville  region,  which  is 
a  non-union  section  and  largely  owned 
by  big  consuming  interests,  changes  are 
expected  to  take  place  involving  some 
millions  of  dollars,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  whereas  no  one  plant  found  it 
profitable  under  the  old  conditions  to 
produce  more  than  its  ovens  could  turn 
into  coke,  now  the  coke,  being  made  at 
the  consumers'  steel  plants,  may  be 
derived  from  coal  from  any  of  the  mines 
in  the  region.  In  consequence  it  is  pos- 
sible to  consolidate  producing  units  and 
thus  gain  the  advantage  of  large  oper- 
ation. 

The  anthracite  region  was  for  many 
years  in  the  hands  of  interests  which 
were  disposed  to  follow  the  lines  of 
operation  and  preparation  laid  down  by 
earlier  practice.  In  recent  years  a 
change  has  taken  place  and  great  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  toward  elec- 
trification, and  though  that  progress 
is  continuing  and  will  continue,  the 
principal  trend  today  is  toward  utiliza- 
tion of  new  methods  of  preparation,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  fine  sizes,  some 
of  which  are  scarcely  salable  but  must 
be  impounded  if  the  streams  are  to  be 
kept  free  of  pollution.  Significant 
among  experiments  in  this  direction  are 
those  made  at  the  Old  Forge  plant  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  where  the 
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STRIPPING  PLANT  OF  A  LARGE  ANTHRACITE  CORPORATION 

This  scene  is  somewhat  typical  of  anthracite  strippings.  where  the  difficulties  are  so 

great  that  it  would  naturally  be  thought  that  the  largest  machinery   would   be   used. 

The  overburden  has  to  be  entirely  removed,  yet  for  this  work  large  equipment  has  rarely 

been  purchased  and  put  in  use. 


clarifying  of  washery  waters  by  electro- 
precipitation  has  been  tested  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

More  important  are  the  means  being 
adopted  by  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  to  prepare  on  tables  the  finer  sizes 
of  anthracite,  which  must  be  cleaned 
if  they  are  to  become  more  readily 
salable.  Some  will  hold,  however,  that 
the  method  of  the  Chances  installed  at 
the  breaker  of  the  West  End  Coal  Co., 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  is  the  most  important 
development  of  the  year.  It  greatly 
simplifies  preparation  by  the  washing 
of  the  whole  mine  product  without  pre- 
liminary sizing.  The  large  and  the 
small  are  separated  satisfactorily  by 
gravimetric  methods  in  a  fluid  having 
a  specific  gravity  equal  to  that  of  coal 
of  the  required  quality,  the  water  being 
made  dense  by  the  admixture  of  fine 
sand  which  is   kept  in  suspension. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such 
fine  sizing  of  anthracite  as  is  practiced 
is  demanded  by  the  market  except  in- 
directly as  a  means  of  fitting  the  coal 
for  jig  washing.  With  the  washing  in 
jigs  eliminated  it  may  not  continue  to 
be  customary  to  make  so  many  sizes, 
for  in  the  screening  no  little  degradation 
takes  place.  However,  if  the  screening 
is  to  be  conducted  with  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  same  number  of  sizes  as 
at  present,  it  is  a  gain  to  have  the 
slate  removed  first  because  the  presence 
of  that  material  makes  longer  screens 
necessary  and  causes  more  degradation, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  greater  screen 
length  but  because  its  weight  tends  to 
break  the  coal,  which,  small  enough  to 
pass  partly  through  the  perforations  in 
the  screen,  fails  to  clear  the  openings 
entirely  or  with  sufficient  rapidity. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.  with  the  Conklin 
washer,  which  operates,  as  does  the 
Chance  separator,  by  gravity,  the  densi- 
fying  medium  being  finely  comminuted 
iron  ore.  One  company  is  investigating 
an  English  washer  which  has  been  quite 
successful  in  reducing  the  ash  in  a  cer- 
tain Welsh  anthracite  to  less  than  2 
per  cent.    That  particular  anthracite  is 


known  to  be  exceptionally  pure,  how- 
ever. An  American  metallurgist  has  a 
process  which  promises  well,  but  as  the 
foreign  patents  are  not  yet  filed  nothing    the  same  condition 


specific  may  be  said  as  to  this  develop- 
ment. It  is  clear  from  what  has  been 
said  that  the  progress  of  invention  in 
the  anthracite  field  is  by  no  means  at 
a   standstill.     The  year   1922   will   cer- 


more  aggressiveness  than  anthracite 
stripping  In  this  country.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions,  it  is  true,  but  the  dinkey 
engine,  the  small-.size  steam  shovel,  the 
light  dump  car  and  the  mine  wagon 
are  still  putting  up  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance owing  to  the  anthracite  practice 
of  letting  out  stripping  work  to  con- 
tractors of  relatively  small  means. 

Though  many  appliances  are  just  as 
well  suited  to  the  anthracite  field  as 
to  the  bituminous  and  it  is  merely  the 
hand  of  fate  that  makes  the  anthracite 
field  develop  one  device  and  the  bitu- 
minous another,  it  is  so  customary  to 
adopt  this  segregation  that  I  fall  as 
have  others  under  its  baleful  influence. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  method  of  sep- 
arating mineral  from  gangue,  or  heavy 
seeds  from  light  seeds,  that  has  found 
its  entire  application  as  regards  coal  in 
the  bituminous  fields,  yet  it  has  no  less 
applicability  in  every  probability  to  the 
preparation  of  anthracite.  I  refer  to 
the  air  washer.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  bring  fine  anthracite  to  the  boiler 
furnace  free  of  water  as  it  is  to  bring 
slack  to  the  bituminous-coal  stoker  in 
It  is  just  as   es- 


sential to  transport  anthracite  in  the 
winter  without  possibility  of  freezing 
as  it  is  to  sliip  bituminous  coal  under 
conditions  such  that  it  cannot  be  frozen. 
Thus  the  air  washer  described  by  Gen- 


tainly   see    some    changes    in    practice,  eral  O'Toole  in  a  paper  before  the  Iron 

though    they    may    not    be    generally  and  Steel  Institute  is  just  as  well  suited 

adopted  for  several  years.  to  all  parts  of  the  coal  field  as  to  the 

Details    of   Donald    Markle's    process  bituminous,  recognition  of  that  fact  be- 

of   coking   anthracite   fines   with    pitch  ing  accorded  by  D.  C.  Ashmead  in  his 


have  been  given  to  the  public  during 
the  year.  The  product,  which  is  knovni 
as  anthracoal,  has  been  put  into  domes- 
tic use  on  a  small  scale.  The  commer- 
cial value  of  the  process  has  yet  to  be 
proved  by  large-scale  production. 


communication  to  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers entitled  "The  Preparation  of  An- 
thracite." 

It  will  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  washing  table  found  its 


Strange  to  say,  stripping  in  the  an-    first  application  to  coal  mining  in  the 


thracite  region  does  not  show  a  dis- 
position to  advance  in  its  methods  as 
rapidly  as  has  bituminous-coal  strip- 
ping in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Siberian  concessions  of  Japan.  Lignite 
stripping  in   Germany  also  has   shown 


bituminous  fields,  being  adopted  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Stag 
Canon  Fuel  Co.,  the  United  States  Fuel 
Co.,  and  possibly  the  Renton  Coal  Co., 
before  it  received  consideration  in  the 
anthracite  field.     The  same  is   true  of 


TIMBERS  ALREADY  WHITENED  BT  FITNOITS 
Now  that  tinibor..;  in  general  no  longer  can  be  obtained  in  the  stiitc  where  tlif  iiiin. 
i.«  located,  it  has  bi  i  onu-  increasinalv  necessary  to  preserve  them  when  they  are  in  place. 
When  the  timber  i.-  dccaved  and  i.i"  lemoved  it  is  rarely  possible  to  replace  it  without 
a  fall  of  roof  which  has  to  be  cleaned  up,  and  the  space  thus  left  open  must  be  Umbered 
by  additional  material :  himce  the  cost  increases  from  year  to  year.  I'^oi'  this  reason  the 
limber  should  be  treated  or  steel,  gunite  or  concrete  posts  substituted. 
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THE  AIR-WASHING  TABLE  IS  A  DRY  CLEANER 

Two  companies  are  now  manTlfaCtmring  t&bles  'OMifch  ti6e  air  for  the  purification  of 
mineral  substances  from  what  mineralogists  call  "gangue."  Adding  water  to  coal  is  an 
unintended,  but  no  less  real,  adulteiation  of  fuel  with  a  material  that  is  not  merely 
inert  but  actually  deleterious  for  it  has  to  be  driven  off  by  heat  and  is  liable  to  freeze 
in  the  cars  and  make  trouble. 


pulverized  coal,  roller  bearings  and  the 
self -dumping  cage. 

Following  precedent,  however,  I  turn 
to  the  bituminous  fields  as  to  a  differ- 
ent department  of  development.  In 
those  fields  the  rotary  or  revolving 
dump,  the  skip  and  the  picking  of  coal 
before  weighing  are  receiving  renewed 
attention  and  acceptance.  The  long 
rotary  dumps  for  many  cars,  it  is  true, 
may  not  be  installed  in  increasing  num- 
bers. They  had  their  main  applicability 
where  large  quantities  of  coal  had  to  be 
stored  for  use  in  coke  ovens  of  the 
beehive  or  rectangular  types.  They  are 
of  less  advantage  and  may  well  be  un- 
desirable where  the  coal  has  to  be 
loaded  into  railroad  cars. 

The  long  rotary  dump  arrived  con- 
temporaneously with  the  byproduct  coke 
oven  and  if  it  survives  the  old-style 
coke  ovens  it  will  be  for  uses  to  which 
it  has  not  been  adapted  at  present. 
However,  one  may  be  permitted  to  won- 
der whether  it  would  not  have  found 
application  at  the  Schoper  plant  with 
its  360-ft.  two-track  bin  had  the  bin 
been  fed  by  slope  or  drift  instead  of 
by  shaft. 

But  the  rotary  dump,  both  as  an 
ordinary  tip  and  on  self -dumping  cages, 
continues  to  have  its  development.  The 
Twin  Boy  Automatic  Dump  of  the  An- 
niston  Electric  Steel  Corporation  is  a 
new  development  in  which  the  loaded 
car  in  revolving  on  its  carriage  brings 
up  another  carriage  on  which  is  a  car 
just  dumped.  This  empty  car  runs  off 
the  dump,  to  be  replaced  by  a  load 
which  tips  over,  bringing  up  the  first 
car  mentioned  which  has  by  this  time 
discharged  its  load.  Thus  the  loads 
furnish  the  power  by  which  the  dump 
is  operated. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  skip,  a  recent 
development  is  the  two-compartment 
hoist,  which  makes  it  possible  to  bring 
up  the  coal  from  each  mine  car  in  a 
separate  receptacle  so  that  after  sep- 
arate picking  the  coal  can  be  weiprhed 
and  each  man  credited  with  the  clean 
part  of  the  coal  he  has  loaded.  A  fur- 
ther refinement  may  be  introduced  by 
which  the  slack  will  be  weighed  sepa- 
rately from  the  large  coal  and  the 
miner  paid  at  a  diffarent  rate  for  each 
class  of  fuel. 


States  have  questioned  the  utility  of 
such  means  of  conveyance  has  long  been 
inexplicable.  During  the  year  past 
many  evidences  of  a  tendency  to  recog- 
nize the  merits  of  belting  for  trans- 
portation have  made  themselves  appar- 
ent. Imitation  has  done  what  argu- 
ment failed  to  accomplish  or,  rather, 
imitation  has  completed  what  reasoning 
and  experience  first  put  into  practice. 
This  development  is  a  further  exem- 
plification of  the  fact  that  American 
coal  men  borrow  from  American  coal 
men  and  refuse  to  heed  the  experience 
of  the  metal  industry  and  the  practice 
of  coal  men  of  other  nations.  At  one 
mine  a  belt  has  obviated  the  necessity 
for  a  short  plane.  At  the  Marvine  col- 
liery two  belts  carry  the  whole  product 
of  a  colliery  a  distance  of  1,100  ft.  from 
a  crusher  house  to  the  Marvine  prep- 
arator.  At  Prestonsburg,  Ky.,  a  belt 
At  the  mines  of  the  West  Penn  Power  carries  the  entire  output  of  a  mine 
Co.,  or  rather  of  its  subsidiary,  the  across  the  Big  Sandy  River.  Belting 
Allegheny  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  where  is  being  used  on  a  loading  boom  for 
the  separate  weighing  of  each  man's  river  boats.  It  is  carrying  coal  from 
coal  is  provided,  all  the  coal  goes  to  bins  to  railroad  cars  and  it  is  somewhat 
stokers  and  no  reason  for  separate  generally  used  to  take  coal  from  tipple 
weighing  of  large  and  small  coal  exists,    to  bins. 


Moreover  at  present  there  is  no  scale 
which  differentiates  between  sizes. 
Wben  it  is  established,  if  it  ever  should 
be,  one  reason  for  the  overtopped  coal 
with  its  disadvantages  (and  advantages 
also)  will  be  removed  and  perhaps  it 
will  disappear.  It  certainly  is  the  cause 
of  the  distribution  of  much  dangerous 
coal  dust  along  the  roadways. 

One  interesting  development  is  the 
increase  of  the  use  of  belt  conveyors. 
They  labor  indeed  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  of  limited  length,  but 
some  improvement  in  this  direction  may 
be  made  when  roller  bearings  are  used 
and  friction  accordingly  reduced,  de- 
creasing thereby  the  pull  on  the  belt. 
Metallurgical  practice  the  world  over 
has  favored  the  use  of  belting  for  con- 
veying purposes.  British  coal  equip- 
ment has  made  much  use  of  such  belts. 
Why   the  coal  regions   of   the   United 


The  many  uses  cannot  here  be  ampli- 
fied, but  well-substantiated  rumors  are 


BITUMINOUS  STRIPPING  EQUIPMENT 

When  equipment  of  this  size  !.■!  used  in  the  anthracite  region  large  locomotives  and 
big  cars  will  be  necessary,  but  when  they  are  Installed  there  will  doubtless  be  such  a 
revision  of  standards  as  will  make  the  practice  universal.  The  anthracite  region  suffers 
from  the  fact  that  it  already  has  equipment  and  long  experience,  and  the  bituminous 
region  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  was  possessed  of  neither  at  the  time  when  it 
started  stripping. 
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LONG   RUBBER   BELT.   GOULD   MLN'E   OF    BERTH.\   COAL   CO.   ON   PETERS   CREEK   BRANCH   Of   PENNSYLVANL\    R.R. 

The  whole  outpul  of  the  litllt-  :!r.-;i,re  mine,  the  head  house  of  which  is  seen  on  the  right    is  delivered  by  a  beU 

which  rests  on  ilu-  lifclit  trestle  also  shown  in  the  illustration.     The  length  is  about  224  ft. 

and  the  lall  from  mine  tipple  to  railroad  tipple  is  about  20   ft. 

The  steepest  erade  on  the  conveyor  belt  is  18  deg. 


that  a  conveyor  system  7i;  miles  in 
length  will  connect  Colonial  No.  1  mine 
at  Smock,  Pa.,  with  Colonial  Nos.  3 
and  4  and  wth  the  Alice  mine  on  the 
Monongahela  River  at  Brownsville,  Pa. 
All  these  are  properties  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  The  grades  will  aver- 
age about  3  per  cent.  The  units  will  be 
arranged  so  as  to  have  a  slight  drop 
from  one  to  the  other  in  the  direction 
of  progress  as  the  shingles  on  a  roof, 
yet  without  overlap.  The  belts  prob- 
ably viiill   be   4  ft.  wide. 

Curves  will  be  negotiated,  it  is  said, 
by  short  belts  100  ft.  long  or  less. 
Troughing  idlers  vdll  be  used  on  the 
upper  side  and  flat  bearers  on  the  under 
or  return  side.  To  reduce  the  peak 
load  the  conveyor  will  be  started  after 
a  shutdown  by  an  arrangement  that 
will  provide  for  the  switching  on  of 
the  units  progressively,  beginning  at 
the  unit  furthest  from  the  mine.  The 
coal  will  come  from  at  least  four  mines 
and  will  find  ultimate  lodgment  in 
barges  on  the  river. 

Such  developments  in  the  use  of  belt- 
ing will  be  quite  a  strain  on  the  rubber 
market  should  they  become  common, 
and  it  is  cheering  to  know  that  other 
types  of  belting  are  available.  Other 
industries  have  been  using  balatta  belts 
and  now  appears  a  new  belt,  the  Lion's 
Paw,  which  seems  to  have  the  merit  that 
some  substitutes  do  not  have  of  being 
as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the  materials 
for  which  it  is  substituted. 

The  development  of  the  coal  cutter 
during  the  year  has  not  been  remark- 
iible.  The  new  Oldroyd  machine  should. 
however,  receive  recognition  as  part  of 
the  year's  development,  and  it  should 
further  be  added  that  the  cutter  bit  is 
now  being  improved,  thus  shortening 
the  cutting  time  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, at  least  to  the  operator,  the 
power  consumed  in  the  operation.  The 
time  lost  in  moving  from  room  to  room 
is  so  considerable  that  the  cutting  time 
has  lost  .some  of  its  significance.  The 
power  lossss  are  less  easily  overlooked. 
The  Sullivan  bit  sharpener  has  been  de- 
signed to  make  perfect  bits  at  minimum 
expense.  Too  much  muscle  and  too 
much  intelligent  artisanship  are  wasted 
in  bit  sharpening.  It  is  a  repetitive  job 
well  suited  to  a  machine  and  therefore 
ill-suited  to  manual  labor. 


The  loading  machine  has  developed 
new  forms,  and  the  number  now  on  the 
market  is  legion.  Among  the  machines 
chronicled  this  year  in  Coal  Age  are 
the  Brown,  the  Hunt,  the  Automotor 
and  that  being  built  by  the  American 
Loading  Machine  Corporation.  Among 
little-known  machines  now  in  use  in  the 
metal  field  are  the  Horr  and  the  Key- 
stone, the  John  Mayne,  the  Cole  Goudie, 
the  Conweigh  digger  belt  loader  and 
the  Conweigh  shovel  loader.  The 
Shoveloder  seems  to  have  found  consid- 
erable favor  at  such  work  as  is  suited 
to  its  operation.  A  readily  portable, 
strong  machine  of  low  cost,  it  has  merits 
that  make  it  peculiarly  fitted  to  narrow 
work,  to  which  function  it  is  by  no 
means  restricted. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  fit  the 
mines  to  the  loading  machine.  One  of 
the  drawbacks  to  machine  cutters  and 
loaders  is  that,  as  they  have  to  destroy 
the  walls  of  the  factory  in  which  they 
work,  they  cannot  be  operated  as  contin- 
uously and  successfully  as  can  a  ma- 
chine to  which  the  material  to  be 
v-orked  is  brought  or  as  farm  machin- 
ery, which  operates  in  the  open  air. 

Tractor  plows  and  like  equipment 
have  never  been  suited  to  countries 
with  small  farms.  In  like  manner 
coal-cutting  and  loading  machinery  is 
ill-adapted  to  narrow  places  such  as 
entry,  room  and  pillar  work  afford. 
Longwall  and  sidewall  workings  are 
the  only  correctives  and  they  are  not 
without  drawbacks,  which  must,  how- 
ever, be  overcome  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  attained.  The  Strange  scoop 
shovel,  which  gets  under  the  coal  with 
a  blade  that  lifts  when  the  shovel  has 
been  loaded  and  acts  as  a  tail  gate 
to  hold  the  load  in  place,  has  advan- 
tages that  will  recommend  it  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  new  development  that 
may  be  credited  without  much  quali- 
fication to  the  year  just  past. 

As  the  year  1921  grew  old  it  be- 
came increasingly  doubtful  how  large 
an  area  of  the  bituminous  coal  field 
would  still  acknowledge  the  aegis  of  the 
labor  union.  If  a  large  break  in  the 
union  ranks  should  occur  it  will  cer- 
tainly favor  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. The  union  has  compelled  the 
operators  who  provided  mechanical 
devices  for  the  ;nining  of  coaf  to  ac- 


cept such  small  differentials  as  to  leave 
in  many  cases  little  or  no  profit  in  the 
use  of  such  equipment. 

Moreover,  where  machinery  has  been 
employed  the  union  has  not  been  willing 
to  rearrange  the  piece  rate  whenever 
improved  machinery  was  provided.  It 
is  the  readjustment  of  the  piece  rate 
with  each  increased  possibility  of  out- 
put that  has  caused  the  rapid  cheap- 
ening in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
for  public  consumption.  This  progress 
has  been  denied  to  the  coal  industry. 
Operators  have  at  times  bought  anti- 
quated second-hand  machines  simply 
because  under  the  schedules  of  the 
union  the  scale  for  work  done  with 
such  machines  was  as  low  as  that 
achieved  by  the  use  of  better  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  union  fields  miners  have  ex- 
pended the  most  heart-breaking  toil 
drilling  coal  with  a  hand  auger  rather 
than  concede  to  the  operator  a  few 
cents  for  performing  that  work  with 
a  suitable  and  more  adequate  power 
driven  tool.  Progress  is  halted  also  in 
face  conveying  and  shovel  loading  in 
the  same  manner  until  some  have  felt 
that  if  the  union  is  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  reasonable  piece-work 
scale  for  lightened  labor  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  the  work  by  daymen 
with  all  the  disadvantages  the  day- 
work   system    involves. 

If  in  the  coming  year  the  non-union 
area  enlarges,  or  the  union  becomes 
less  arrogant  and  unreasonable,  the 
year  may  see  a  great  advance  in  ma- 
chinery such  as  will  make  the  work 
of  miner  and  loader  easier,  more 
remunerative  and  more  effective.  It  is 
too  early  to  prognosticate  just  to  what 
extent  the  change  will  come.  All  we 
know  is  that  1922  will  see  the  union 
lose  much  of  the  hold  it  gained  during 
the  war,  and  the  result  inevitably  will 
be  the  extensive  introduction  of  better 
equipment  by  firms  that  can  finance 
such  an  undertaking. 

The  year  1922,  "  think,  will  show 
a  somewhat  different  attitude  toward 
electrical  apparatus  than  those  which 
preceded  it.  Engineers  and  operators 
will  not  be  so  much  disposed  as  in  the 
past  to  use  large  units  for  power  pro- 
duction. They  will  feel  that  such  units 
are  not  suited  to  an  industry  that  has 
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lonj:  period;-  of  irregular  production 
when  the  machinery  must  be  run  for 
pumping  and  ventilating  and  some 
minor  purposes  but  run  on  extremely 
light  load.  They  will  want  units  so 
small  and  so  numerous  that  they  can 
let  some  of  them  stand  when  demand 
declines,  and  they  will  want  also  more 
and  more  to  save  their  charges  for 
current  by  making  their  machines 
automatically  close  down  when  not  do- 
ing useful  work  or  by  so  fitting  them 
that  they  can  be  closed  down  from 
some  distant  point.  More  starting  and 
other  pi'otective  devices  such  an  auto- 
matic reclosing  circuit  breakers,  tie 
breakers,  bearing  thermostats  and  re- 
lays will  be  installed.  It  is  being 
realized  that  the  mines  and  the  electric 
apparatus  need  protection  both  for 
economy  and  safety. 

During  the  past  year  two  storage- 
battery  locomotives  have  been  fitted 
with  such  a  degree  of  protection  against 
gas     that    they    have     been    declared 


permissible  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  One  of  these  locomotives  is 
manufactured  by  the  George  D.  Whit- 
comb  Co.  and  the  other  by  the  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Co.  A  locomotive 
equipped  both  for  trolley  and  battery 
operation  has  been  developed  by  the 
Ironton  Engine  Co.  Separate  motors 
of  characteristics  suited  to  each  source 
of  energy  have  been  provided,  thus 
both  operate  at  maximum  efficiency  and 
the  locomotive  has  a  flexibility  not 
available  where  either  the  trolley  or 
the  battery  is  exclusively  relied  on. 
Whichever  motor  is  being  used  a  worm 
drive  provides  that  tractive  effort  shall 
be   applied   to   both    axles. 

Timber  preservation,  of  necessity, 
moves  a  little  slowly.  It  serves  no 
really  useful  purpose  until  it  has  been 
in  use  a  year  or  more.  Then  the 
operator  who  has  introduced  it  begins 
to  realize  its  benefit.  It  increases  the 
timber  charges  of  one  year  to  reduce 
those  of   the   years   that  follow.     But 


until  the  year  or  more  years  are  past 
the  operator  cannot  feel  any  practical 
assurance  of  results  and  is  not  able 
to  testify  to  any  advantages  received. 

Coal  mining  has  been  too  much  a 
hand-to-mouth  proposition  and  oper- 
ators have  not  looked  far  enough  ahead. 
That  and  the  proneness  of  mine  owners 
to  wait  until  a  device  has  been  tried 
and  shown  to  be  valuable  have  de- 
layed the  preservative  industry,  for 
nothing  can  be  proved  until  the  period 
of  proving  has  elapsed.  Yet,  despite 
that  fact,  timber  preservation  has  ad- 
vanced steadily.  Those  who  have  tried 
it  are  enthusiastic.  A  new  pi-eservative 
has  invaded  the  field — Aczol.  Years  of 
experience  in  Belgian  mines  are  behind 
it,  where  it  has  been  tested  under  try- 
ing conditions. 

Aczol,  being  made  of  ammonia,  cop- 
per oxide,  zinc  oxide  and  phenol,  builds 
in  the  fibers  of  the  wood  non-putrescible 
compounds  which  strengthen  the  timber 
and  lengthen  its  life. 


Coal  Industry  Must  Withstand  Spotlight  During  1922 

Public  Interest  in  Basic  Commodities  Increases — Rate  Cut  of  15 
Per  Cent  Expected — April  1  Strike  Now  Doubtful — Union  Would 
Accept   Short-Time  Wage   Cut— Court  Action  Vital  This  Year 


DESPITE  the  earnest  wish  of  many 
engaged  in  the  coal  industry  that 
their  business  be  allowed  to  return  to 
the  obscurity  that  once  surrounded  it, 
it  is  evident  as  the  year  begins  that 
the  coal  business  must  be  conducted 
during  1922  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
limelight.  In  the  evolution  of  business 
conditions  there  is  certain  to  be  in- 
creasing public  interest  in  the  basic 
commodities,  in  the  opinion-  of  disin- 
terested   economists. 

Two  developments  of  far-reaching 
importance  are  expected  early  in  the 
year.  They  are  the  reduction  in  freight 
rates  and  the  writing  of  a  new  wage 
agreement.  The  coal  industry  is  going 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  carefully  prepared  com- 
ment. The  operators,  the  wholesalers, 
the  retailers  and  the  consumers  are  to 
be  heard.  Relatively  generous  allot- 
ment of  time  has  been  given  the  coal 
industry  due  to  the  fact  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  large  portion  of  the  total 
tonnage  carried  by  the  railroads  ami 
because  of  the  basic  importance  of  this 
commodity  to  a  large  number  of  activi- 
ties. It  is  known  even  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing  that  a  reduction 
of  at  least  15  per  cent  in  freight  rates 
is  likely  to  be  in  effect  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  coal  year. 

From  this  time  forward  there  will 
be  an  increasing  interest  in  the  labor 
situation.  While  the  chances  of  a 
strike  have  decreased  somewhat  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  everyone  recog- 
nizes that  a  serious  situation  is  faced 
and  that  it  is  pregnant  with  unfavor- 
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able  possibilities.  The  mild  winter 
and  the  continuance  of  the  business  de- 
pression are  exerting  powerful  pres- 
sure in  reducing  the  chance  of  success 
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in  case  of  a  strike,  thereby  making  a 
strike  less  likely.  However,  a  slim 
reserve  in  the  bituminous  workers'  union 
treasury  may  be  no  deterrent.  The 
anthracite  workers — never  more  pros- 
perous in  the  history  of  the  industry — 
have  offered  aid.  This  may  offset  the 
disadvantage  of  the  financial  situation 
among  the  bituminous  workers. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  strike  would 


be  a  boon  to  the  non-union  fields  with 
all  the  chances  favoring  a  deluge  of 
highly  organized  territory  with  coal. 
Under  present  conditions  the  morale 
of  many  union  miners  would  tend  to 
wilt  under  strike  conditions  with  the 
probabilities  favoring  a  considerable 
exodus  to  non-union  and  outlying  fields. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  matter 
would  be  simplified  greatly  if  the  wage 
agreement  were  for  a  few  months.  As 
long  as  conditions  remain  as  they  are 
there  is  a  general  belief  that  the  union 
would  accept  a  material  reduction  in 
wage,  but  with  the  prospect  of  more 
prosperous  times  before  the  end  of  the 
two-year  agreement  there  is  certain  to 
he  a  real  fight  against  accepting  any 
cut  for  the  full  period. 

Considerable  satisfaction  is  being 
evidenced  by  the  prospects  for  the  non- 
union fields.  Regardless  of  the  reduc- 
tion that  may  be  put  into  effect,  a 
lower  rate,  which  still  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  mine  workers,  can  be  fixed 
in  the  non-union  fields  because  there  is 
the  compensating  advantage  of  regular 
employment. 

Legislators  on  Capitol  Hill  are  dis- 
cussing this  situation  and  are  fully 
alive  to  its  importance.  Now  that  the 
spell  which  labor  exercised  for  so  many 
years  has  been  broken,  politicians  no 
longer  fear  to  express  their  real  con- 
victions on  labor  matters.  Prompted 
by  the  report  soon  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Senate  committee  that  investigated 
the  West  Virginia  disturbance.  Sena- 
tors and  legislators  are  certain  to  have 
much  to  say  in  the  near  future  con- 
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cerning  union  activities.  Further  dis- 
cussion will  result  as  the  date  ap- 
proaches when  the  existing  wage  agree- 
ment expires. 

IVIembers  of  Congress  who  are  anxi- 
ous to  bring  about  a  condition  which 
is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  entire 
public  are  wondering  if  all  concerned 
would  not  be  benefited  if  the  unionization 
of  mine  workers  took  the  same  form 
as  does  the  organization  of  most  other 
trades.  Among  the  building  trades, 
for  example,  there  is  a  type  of  local 
competition  which  many  believe  is  in 
the  public  interest.  In  every  com- 
munity there  are  non-union  contrac- 
tors. The  tendency  is  for  the  more 
skilled,  and  consequently  better  paid, 
workmen  in  any  given  trade  to  keep 
up  a  union  affiliation,  but  the  fact  that 
there  are  non-union  jobs  going  in  the 
same  community  is  thought  to  have  a 
very  wholesome  effect  for  all  concerned, 
particularly  the  public.  Since  each 
member  of  Congress  is  familiar  with 
that  situation,  many  are  wondering  if 
it  would  not  be  better  if  there  were  a 
few  non-union  mines  in  each  coal-min- 
ing section  throughout  the  now  solidly 
unionized  territory  and  a  proportion  of 
unionized  mines  in  the  territory  now 
solidly  non-union. 

Contact  with  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  not  given  special- 
ized attention  to  labor  matters  makes 
it  clear  that  there  has  been  no  crystal- 
ization  of  thought  as  to  just  what 
the  public  should  expect  from  labor 
and  from  employers,  but  during  1922 
this  matter  is  going  to  engage  the 
thought  of  legislators  more  than  ever 
before. 

Hardwood  Case  Will  Affect  Coal 

The  opinion  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Hardwood  case  will  requre  that  the  coal 
industry  orient  itself  to  a  new  situa- 
tion. Justice  Holmes,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  says  the  majority  decision  af- 
fects the  collection  of  information  as 
to  production,  prices  and  stocks.  There 
is  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
lawyers  as  to  the  scope  of  this  ruling 
of  the  nation's  highest  court.  It  is 
certain  that  business  will  not  be  con- 
tent, as  it  once  was,  to  proceed  without 
that  definite  and  basic  information 
necessary    to    its    intelligent    conduct. 

The  Hardwood  opinion  may  pave  the 
way  for  legislation  dofininitr  the  manner 
in  which  trade  statistics  may  be  gath- 
ered properly.  Some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  coal  exchange  will  meet  the  new 
conditions.  Others  think  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  become  the  clearing  house 
for  information  that  must  be  gathered 
from  individual  operations. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  and  the  business  depres- 
sion is  certain  to  encourage  in  a  de- 
finite way  the  consolidation  of  coal 
mines  under  one  management. 

There  is  immediate  prospect  of  a 
statement  from  the  Attorney  General 
intended  to  illuminate  the  twilight  zone 
which  surrounds  the  activities  of  many 
trade  associations.  Since  the  efforts 
of    the    Department   of   Justice    to   be 


helpful  under  similar  circumstances 
have  not  been  highly  successful  in  the 
past,  the  general  feeling  is  that  busi- 
ness will  have  to  grope  its  v/ay  un- 
assisted. 

The  courts  are  expected  to  contribute 
importantly  to  the  year's  developments 
having  a  bearing  on  the  coal  industry. 
Much  interest  will  center  around  the 
Borderland  coal  case.  It  may  be  said 
incidentally  that  members  of  Congress 
who  have  no  particular  interest  in  the 
matter,  one  way  or  the  other,  are  sur- 
prised at  the  importance  the  United 
Mine  Workers  attach  to  the  check-off. 
It  is  evident  that  they  are  not  im- 
pressed with  that  method  of  collecting 
dues.  The  thought  evidently  enter- 
tained is  that  an  independent  and  loyal 
membership  would  be  glad  to  remit 
direct.  Surprise  is  expressed  that  this 
policy  is  not  repudiated  by  the  mem- 
bership itself.  There  will  be  im- 
portant developments  in  the  govern- 
ment's effort  to  prove  conspiracy  in  the 
Indianapolis  case,  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  highly  important  ramification 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the 
National  Coal  Association  has  invoked 
a  salient  constitutional  point  in  the 
matter  of  haling  outsiders  into  a  dis- 
tant court.  While  assigned  cars  do 
not  come  in  for  much  discussion  during 
depressed  times,  it  is  recognized  that 
this  controversy  must  be  threshed  out, 
and  there  will  be  no  flagging  of  in- 
terest in  the  Lambert's  Run  case. 

There  will  be  much  investigating 
done  during  1922.  Plans  are  being  per- 
fected for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
intermittency  in  the  coal  industry.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  starting  an  investigation  of 
a  variety  of  coal  problems.  Before  the 
year  is  out  much  will  be  heard  of  John 
Brophy  and  his  committee  which  is 
preparing  a  report  on  nationalization 
of  coal  mines. 

While  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  national  legislation  which  will  affect 
the  coal  industry,  the  Prelinghuysen 
bill  will  be  kept  on  the  Senate  calendar 
in  easy  reach  of  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  call  it  up  for  discussion.  Of 
even  greater  concern  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  the  Kenyon  bill.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  know  that  he  does  not  propose 
legislation  as  an  idle  pastime.  He  had 
a  definite  purpose  in  mind  when  he  in- 
troduced his  coal  bill.  He  stored  up 
more  than  a  smattering  of  coal  knowl- 
edge during  the  Calder  investigation 
and  formed  some  ideas  that  he  believes 
will  improve  the  relationships  between 
the  public  and  the  coal  industry.  He 
may  be  expected  to  use  good  judgment 
as^  to  the  most  propitious  time  to  press 
his  bill,  but  there  is  a  well  defined  feel- 
ing that  something  is  going  to  be  heard 
In  the  Senate  about  the  Kenyon  bill 
while  the  year  is  still  young. 

Moi-e  study  will  be  devoted  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can coal  during  1922  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  entire  history  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  it  is  believed. 
The  reduction  in  freight  ratei  and  in 
labor  costs  will   make  it  more  nearly 


possible  to  compete  with  the  English. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  well  accentuated 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  develop  foreign  trade. 
The  expansion  of  our  manufacturing 
capacity  means  the  importation  of 
greater  quantities  of  raw  materials, 
and  coal  is  the  ideal  return  cargo.  Def- 
inite plans  are  being  discussed  and  it 
is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
that  the  long  delayed  merger  under  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  will  become  a 
reality  during  1922. 


Trouble  in  Indiana  Mines  All  Year 

Indiana  is  the  one  union  bituminous 
area  that  was  "raising  trouble"  steadily 
during  the  past  year  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  for  its  special  recalci- 
trance. Early  in  the  year  the  mine 
workers  struck  because  a  train  was  not 
supplied  to  take  them  home  after  they 
had  quit  in  deference  to  a  fatality  at 
one  of  the  mines,  to  recover  for  coal 
lost  in  a  premature  rock  fall  and  to  dis- 
cipline a  company  one  of  whose  motor- 
men  refused  to  furnish  immediate 
transportation  on  the  motor  trip  to  a 
man  alleged  to  be  sick.  These  troubles 
were  all  in  Vigo  County,  but  the  mine 
workers  for  one  cause  and  another  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  unrest  the  year 
long,  some  one  part  or  other  of  the  state 
having  a  strike  at  all  times. 

The  powder  dispute  occasioned  much 
trouble  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
but  the  most  vigorous  protest  of  all 
arose  when  foreigners  were  brought 
into  Gibson  and  Pike  counties,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Eight  hun- 
dred mine  worker  vigilantes,  some 
armed,  expelled  150  or  more  aliens 
working  at  the  Francisco  mine  on  June 
11  and  12.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Ayrshire  District  Collieries  Co.  was 
compelled  to  leave  and  told  never  to  re- 
turn. A  hundred  foreigners  building 
track  for  the  George  A.  Enos  Coal  Co.'s 
sti'ip  mines  were  compelled  to  vacate 
the  state. 

After  remaining  idle  from  June  2 
until  July  14  work  was  resumed  at  the 
Francisco  mine  and  the  Ayrshii-e  super- 
intendent returned.  The  grand  jui-y 
made  119  indictments  of  rioters  and  in 
October  one  Serbian  miner  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  the  state  brought 
action  for  $50,000  damages. 

Then  the  disorder  apparently  shifted 
northward  to  Sullivan  County,  the 
commissioners  of  that  county  being 
obliged  to  swear  in  forty  deputies  to 
keep  the  peace,  one  of  the  grievances 
being  that  the  extra  work  at  one  of  the 
mines  was  not  equally  shared.  These 
difficulties  were  finally  handed  over  to 
John  Hessler  and  P.  H.  Penna,  who 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a 
"full  and  final  settlement." 

Then  followed  more  trouble  in  the 
south.  Marchers  on  Oct.  20  dosed  Oak 
Knob  and  Fox  Hill  mines  at  Lincoln 
City,  Ind.  These  were  co-operative 
mines,  and  the  sentiment  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  does  not  favor  any  such  combi- 
nations, for  they,  under  guise  of  paying 
the  full  scale,  reduce  the  wage  by  mak- 
ing assessments  for  the  losses  incurred 
in  operation. 
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How  Freight  Rates  on  Bituminous  Coal  Play  Their 
Part  in  the  Nation's  Fuel  Distribution 

Other  Factors  Contribute,  but  Rate  Level  May  Be  Biggest  Influence  in 
Future  Coal  Sales  -  Inequalities  in  Rate  Structure  Handicap  Crescent 
Groups  on  Westbound  Shipments     Will  1922  See  Change  for  the  Better? 

By  Waynk  p.  Ellis* 


AT  no  period  during  the  past  twenty 
■l\.  ycjars  has  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  and  their  effect  upon  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  been  so  much  discussed 
as  now.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  enters  to  such 
a  large  extent  into  the  cost  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Bituminous  freight 
rates  still  retain  the  heavy  increases 
made  during  the  past  few  years.  Lack 
of  definite  advice  as  to  the  future  po- 
sition which  the  carriers  will  or  can 
assume  is  prohibiting  the  inaugruration 
of  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  shipper 
and  consumer  and  is  having  a  re- 
strictive effect  upon  the  movement  of 
coal. 

The  rate  level  as  a  factor  in  compe- 
tition between  coal  operators  for  par- 
ticular business  has  no  serious  effect 
upon  the  movement  of  coal,  provided 
reasonable  differentials  or  other  rate 
differences  of  long  standing  have  not 
been  changed.  But  it  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  movement  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  coal  bought  by  industrial 
consumers  because  they  must  be  able 
to  absorb  freight  rates  in  the  price  of 
their  finished  product. 

Freight  Rates  in  Forefront 
In  both  of  these  cases  freight  rates 
will  play  a  leading  part  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  bituminous  coal  during 
the  coming  year,  but  this  part  will  not 
be  determined  alone  by  the  rate  level. 
There  are  other  contributing  factors 
which  have  gradually  imbedded  them- 
selves in  the  industry,  principally  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

Chief  among  these  factors  is  a 
proper  fixing  of  coal-production  cost. 
With  respect  to  this  the  pi'oducer  has 
received  a  beneficial  education  during 
the  past  few  years.  Previously  this 
cost  was  a  matter  of  small  concern  to 
the  average  operator  so  long  as  he  was 
making  more  than  his  expense  outlay. 
He  has  learned  that  present  receipts 
must  not  only  pay  present  expense  but 
must  assist  in  wiping  out  his  capital 
investment  when  the  product  which  he 
is  selling  becomes  exhausted,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  him  a  profit.  The 
result  will  be  a  higher  average  price 
at  the  mine  than  obtained  prior  to  1914, 
even  with  mine  cost  the  same.  The 
producer  is  rightfully  entitled  to  this 
price  and  he  will  no  doubt  insist  upon 
getting  it. 

Second  is  the  education  which  the 
consumer  has  received  in  the  matter 
of   coal   quality   and   the   kind    of   coal 


that  is  best  adapted  for  his  particular 
requirements.  Better  preparation  of 
coal  at  the  mine  is  resulting  from  this 
education  and  more  scientific  salesman- 
ship will  be  required  to  sell  this  coal. 
Both  elements  add  to  the  mine  cost  but 
will  give  the  consumer  more  value  for 
his  money  than  he  received  in  days 
past,  when  anything  that  was  black 
could  be  sold  as  coal. 

Right  there  the  freight  bill  enters 
iHto  the  question  because  the  user  will 
require  smaller  tonnage  of  this  better 
prepared  and  adapted  product.  The 
effect  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  obvious 
already.  A  large  mine  operation  of  a 
prominent  company  today  produces  10 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent  less  tonnage  on 
full  time  with  the  same  number  of  men 
and  the  same  equipment  than  was  pro- 
duced during  the  period  when  demand 
exceeded  supply.  The  result  is  a  bigger 
slate  pile  at  the  mine  and  less  tonnage 
and  more  heat  units  transported  and 
sold  to  the  consumer. 


Third,  we  may  hope  during  the  com- 
ing year  to  see  mine  costs  and  freight 
rates  lowered. 

With  these  radical  changes  from  the 
order  of  the  past  four  years  the  mine 
operator  will  perhaps  have  to  shrink 
his  margin  of  profit  below  the  point  of 
safety  in  order  to  continue  business 
and  retain  his  customers.  Severe  com- 
petition will  result  and  close  margins 
of  profit  will  obtain.  As  one  experi- 
enced operator  in  the  business  expresses 
it:  "We  are  moving  from  the  regal 
days  of  50c.  a  ton  and  up  as  profit 
to  a  nickel-nursing  period  during  which 
the  selling  of  coal  will  remind  you  of 
the  grab-bag  rush  at  the  annual  church 
frolic."  The  freight  rate  becomes  of 
prime  importance  in  this  "frolic."  Its 
influence  may  make  the  precise  differ- 
ence betwen  getting  and  losing  the 
business. 

The  fields  in  the  Appalachian  group 
located  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  eastern  Ken- 


JJK.STINATION  TERKITORIES  AS  DKFIXKD  BT  R.VTES  FROM  THE  CRESCENT 
GROUPS  OF  COAL  FIELDS 

The  rate  structure  on  coal  from  the  ,\ppalaehi.in  coal  fleWs  both  ea.st  and  west 
divides  the  iriHikit  territory  in  the  ilivision  outlined  in  this  ni.ip  and  described  in  this 
aiticl'^  Divisions  l.a  and  lb  arc  the  inost  hotly  contested  by  competitive  coals  from 
Ohio  in  the  cast  and  the  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky  fields  in  the  west. 
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TABLE  I— AVERAGE  RATE  IN  EFFECT  AT  PERIOD  SHOWN  FROM  ORIGIN  TERRITORY  TO 

AFFECTED  TERniTORY  DESTINATIONS. 

(In  Genu  per  Net  Ton) 


Ex  Parte 

G.O.  28 

Ex  Parte 

Per  Cent 

Rates  in 

Rates  in 

I.  &  S. 

57  Rates 

Rates 

74  Rates 

Increase 

Effect 

Effect 

774 

Effective 

lOffeetive 

Effective 

Since  1900 

During 

on  Aug.  29, 

Hates 

Aug.  30, 

June  25, 

^"«A,??' 

or 

Oriein  Groups 

1900 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1918 

1920 

1917 

Inner  Crescent 

171 

170 

183 

198 

237 

332 

95 

Outer  Crescent 

190 

189 

202 

217 

256 

351 

83 

stances    required.      The    Connellsville 

region   has    been    the    latest    addition 

under  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission,  this  having  been  brought 

about  by  changed  conditions  which  are 

forcing  operators  in  that  section  to  ship 

their   coal    from    the   mine    instead   of 
they  produce  and  the  favorable  mining    first    putting    it   through    the    beehive     sporadic  "vacations"  in  April,  May  and 
conditions  prevailing  within  them.  oven  process  and  shipping  it  as  coke.     June  of  1920.     The  last  half  of  1920 

In  considering  the  effect  of  freight  The  Outer  Crescent  or  low-volatile  was  a  period  of  hea\'y  demand  caused 
rates  upon  the  distribution  of  coal  fields  of  Altoona  on  the  Pennsylvania  by  a  spurt  in  industrial  activity  and 
from  this  region  it  is  best  to  divide  R.R.,  Meyersdale,  Georges  Creek,  Up-  larger  shipments  of  export  coal 
the  consuming  territory  supplied   into     per  Potomac,   New  River,   Pocahontas,     through  the  Atlantic  ports. 


tucky,  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  which 
have  been  aptly  termed  the  "Inner  and 
Outer  Crascents,"  will  enter  into  this 
new  order  of  things  to  a  greater  degree 
than  other  territories  because  of  the 
large  consuming  markets  they  supply, 
the  varied  classes  and  grades  of  coal 


be  safely  stated  that  from  1917  to  the 
present  time  we  have  had  no  normal 
competitive  period  where  the  effect  of 
the  freight  rate  upon  the  movement  of 
coal  could  be  tested.  The  war  years  of 
1917  and  1918  will  certainly  be  ac- 
cepted as  non-competitive  in  the  coal 
business;  1919  was  a  year  of  large 
stock  piles  following  the  war  and  of  a 
coal  strike  period.  The  first  half  of 
1920  was  a  car-shortage  period,  not 
caused  by  an  increased  demand  for 
coal  but  by  the  displacement  of  cars 
as  a  result  of  the  coal  strike  in  No- 
vember and  December,  1919,  and  of  the 
railroad    switchmen's    and    yardmen's 


seven  general  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  General  Western   Commercial  Region : 

(a)  Affected  territory,  comprising: 
northwestern  Ohio,  nortliern  Indiana 
(except  the  western  edge)  and  Soutli 
ern  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

(b)  Non-affected  territory,  compris- 
ing southwestern  Ohio,  southern 
Indiana  (including  western  edge)  and 
Illinois. 

2.  Lake  and  Canadian  frontier  region, 
comprising  northeastern  Oliio,  nortliwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  western  New  Yoric,  west 
of  the  Genesee  River  (Rochester,  N.  T., 
marking  tlie  eastern  limit)  and  Canadian 
points  taking  delivery  through  the  gate- 
ways thus  included. 

3.  General  Eastern  Commercial  region, 
comprising  all  territory  east  of  a  line  drawn 
south  from  Lake  Ontario  througli  Bast 
Rocliester,  N.  T.  ;  Williamsport  and  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. ;  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va. ;  Winchester,  Va.,  and  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

4.  Local  Eastern  region,  comprising  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  west  of  Harrisburg, 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  southeastern 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky  and 
western  Maryland. 

5.  Southeastern  Commercial  region,  com- 
prising Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

6.  Lake  Cargo  Coal  region. 

7.  Tidewater  Coal  region. 

The  selection  of  these  groups  is 
prompted  for  the  most  part  by  the  dif- 
ferent freight  rate  basis  which  applies 
to  each.  It  can  therefore  be  more 
readily  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  effect  of  the  rate  upon  the  move- 
ment of  traffic.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  groups  are  general  in  outline 
and  that  the  rates  now  in  effect  from 
the  several  crescent  districts  overlap 
in  many  instances,  the  details  of  which 
will  not  be  here  described.  In  what 
follows,  each  of  these  groups  as  out- 
lined will  be  taken  up  in  the  order 
shown. 

1.  General  Western  Conuniercial 
Region:  (a)  Affected  Ten-itory  —  To 
this  territory  the  freight  rates  from 
the  Inner  Crescent  or  high-volatile 
fields  of  Pittsburgh,  Connellsville,  Fair- 
mont, Kanawha,  Kenova-Thacker,  east- 
ern Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  the 
same.  This  has  been  the  rule  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  the  grouped  origin 
territory  being  gradually  molded  into 
its  present  form  as  time  and  circum- 


Tug  River  and   Clinch  Valley  take  a  The    year    1921    brought    and    kept 

rate  higher  by  20c.  per  net  ton  than  with  us  the  great  depression  in  busi- 

the  Inner  Crescent  fields  to  practically  ness.     During  the  first  few  months  of 

all  of  this  territory.  the  year  coal  from  the  Crescent  groups 

The  level  of  rates  to  this  territory  continued  to  move  in  steadily  decreas- 

from  the  Crescent  groups  is  indicated  ing    quantities    under    contracts    with 


in  Table  I. 

These  rates  are  not  weighted  aver- 
ages in  accordance  with  volume  of  ton- 
nage but  are  straight  averages  of  rates 
to  selected  representative  points.  The 
I.  &  S.  774  rates  as  here  shown  were 
never  published  as  such  but  were  con- 
solidated with  the  Ex  Parte  57  in- 
creases and  the  resulting  rates  made 
effective  on  Aug.  30,  1917. 

It  will  be  noted  that  from  1900  to 
Aug.  29,  1917,  there  was  practically  no 
change  in  the  level  of  the  rate.  Minor 
local  adjustments  were  made  at  desti- 
nations and  the  same  rates  given  to 
new  mines  and  new  territory  in  the 
Inner  and  Outer   Crescents   as   it  was 


old-established  trade  connections.  Few 
contracts  were  renewed  at  their  ex- 
piration and  what  little  coal  was  re- 
quired by  the  consumer  was  purchased 
on  the  open  market. 

The  spot  price  during  the  gfreater 
part  of  1921  was  dictated  by  the  non- 
union fields,  where  reduced  mine  costs 
resulted  from  decreased  miners'  wages. 
Some  union  field  operators  have  sold 
their  coal  at  a  book  loss  rather  than 
shut  down  their  properties  and  disrupt 
their  organizations,  but  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  the  freight  rate  has  not 
entered  seriously  into  the  sale  of  coal 
during  this  period,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that   long-established   differential 


developed,   but   the   general   range    re-     groups   continued   to   have   the   advan- 


mained  the  same. 

During  this  period  the  volume  of  coal 
moving  to  this  territory  increased 
enormously  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
freight  rates  retarded  the  movement, 
nor  were  they  the  leading  factor  in  ac- 
celerating it  in  any  particular  district. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  byproduct 
coke  industry,  the  gradual  substitution 
of  artificial  gas  for  natural  gas  and 
increased  demand  in  other  lines  of 
manufacture  for  high  grade  low-sul- 
phur and  low-ash  coal  are  the  princi- 
pal causes  for  the  increases  in  ton- 
nage westbound  from  the  Crescent 
gri'oups.  Coal  of  this  character  cannot 
be  supplied  from  any  of  the  fields 
nearer  to  the  points  of  consumption  in 
this  territory. 

It  will  be  noted  that  increases  in 
rates  from  this  territory  have  all  oc- 


tage  of  shorter  distance  to  destination 
and  a  lower  rate. 

Abnormal  movements  of  coal  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  condition 
described.  The  lower  mine  cost  and 
consequent  f.o.b.  mine  price  from  the 
non-union  mines  have  enabled  them  to 
more  than  offset  in  the  delivered  price 
any  freight-rate  disadvantage  which 
might  handicap  them  under  normal 
conditions.  Eastern  Kentucky  and 
southern  West  Virginia  non-union  coal 
has  continued  to  move  in  volume  to 
territory  normally  supplied  in  the 
West  and  South  and  to  new  territory 
as  far  east  as  Buffalo  and  west  to 
points  in  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Mines  in 
Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
B.  &  O.  R.R.  since  the  reduction  in 
wages  took  effect  have  operated,  on 
the  average,  over  70  per  cent  of  full 


curred  since  August,  1917,  and  have  time  while  union  fields  supplying  the 
amounted,  on  the  average  from  all  same  consuming  territory  are  prac- 
groups,  to  about  90  per  cent.     It  can    tically  closed  down. 

TABLE  II.— AVERAGE  RATE  IN  EFFECT  AT  PERIOD  SHOWN  FROM  ORIGIN  TERRITORY  TO 

NON-AFFECTED    TERRITORY    DESTINATIONS 

(In  Cents  per  Net  Ton) 

Ex  Parte 
57  Rates 
In  Effect  In  Effect  Effective 

During  Aug.  29  .\ug.  30, 

Origin  Group  1900  1917  1917 

Inner  Crescent  188  188  203 

Outer  Crescent  202  202  217 


Ex  Parte 

Per  Cent 

G.O.  28  Rates 

74  Rates 

Increase 

Effective 

Effecti™ 

1 920  over  1900 

.lune  25. 

Aug.  26, 

and 

1918 

1920 

1917 

241 

338 

80 

255 

352 

74 
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The  freight  rate,  if  continued  at  its 
present  level,  will  encourage  the  short- 
hauling  of  coal,  when  the  foregoing 
mining  conditions  adjust  themselves, 
because  of  the  large  proportion  it  rep- 
resents in  the  delivered  price.  Par- 
ticularly will  this  be  true  on  competi- 
tive coal  sought  to  be  moved  to  the 
same  destination  from  different  origin 
points  or  from  groups  having  no  direct 
freight-rate  relationship.  This  can  be 
illustrated  by  using  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois destinations. 

The  freight  rates  from  the  Crescent 
groups  and  from  Illinois  and  Indiana 
fields  have  never  been  related  by  a 
fixed  differential.  The  amount  of  the 
rate  has  been  increased  to  a  much 
greater  extent  from  the  Crescent 
groups  than  from  Illinois  and  Indiana 
because  of  the  large  percentage  ad- 
vances in  rates  which  have  been  made 
during  the  past  three  years  and  which 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  latter  fields 
to  a  smaller  base  rate. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  covered 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  April 
28,  1921,  issue  of  Coal  Age,  page  763, 
wherein  the  subject  of  Lake  cargo  coal 
rates  was  discussed,  and  a  comparison 
with  the  southern  Illinois  rates  to  the 
Twin  Cities,  Minnesota,  was  made  at 
page  766.  The  southern  Illinois  rates 
from  1917  to  date  increased  by  $1.55 
per  ton,  or  from  $2.30  to  $3.85,  while 
the  total  transportation  cost  of  Pitts 


COMPETITIVE  COAL,  FIELDS  TRIBUTARY  TO  THE  INLAND  WESTERN  MARKET 
This  map  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  coal-producing  flelds  described  in  this 
article  to  the  several  competitive  marltet  territories  Illustrated  on  the  preceding  map. 


from  1900  to  Aug.  29,  1917.  Since 
that  date  the  advances  made  have  ap- 
proximated 77  per  cent. 

Comparing  the  rates  from  these  ori- 
gin  groups  to  the   Affected   and   Non- 


The  Pittsburgh  district  is  the  largest 
supplier  of  coal  in  this  territory,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Mahoning  and  She- 
nango  Valley  steel  and  allied  industries. 
The    coal    from    districts    in    southern 


burgh  district  coal  via  Lake  increased     effected  territory  as  shown  in  the  fore-     West   Virginia   and    eastern   Kentucky 

going   tables,    it   will    be   noticed   that 

the  amount  of  the  rate  since  Aug.  30, 

1917,  has  been  approximately  the  same 

from  the  Inner  Crescent  group  and  al- 
most exactly  the  same  from  the  Outer 
should  be  thought  proper,  they  should     Crescent.    No  inference  of  consequence     was    comparatively    heavy    during   the 
be  made  by  the  same  methods  applied     can  be  drawn  from  such  a  condition,  as     year  1921  because  of  lower  mine  cost 
to  the  several  general  advances  which     the  result  is  perhaps  more  of  a  coinci-     and   consequent  lower  price   compared 

dence  than  a  premeditated  grouping. 
No    particular   comment    is    required 

concerning    this   territory.      The    same 

general    remarks    made    in   connection 

with  Affected  territory  apply. 

2.  Lake  and  Canadian  Frontier  Re- 
which  it  thrived  during  normal  periods     g'on. — Unfortunately  there  is  not  read-     gion. — This  territory,  embracing  as  it 
prior  to  the  war.  ily  available  information  as  to  the  level     does  such  a  large  area  and  having  in  it 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  of  rates  to  all  of  this  territory  for  a  some  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
with  equal  force  to  the  movement  of  period  of  years.  It  embraces  one  of  industries,  is  the  largest  bituminous 
coal  from  the  Crescent  groups  to  each  the  most  dense  coal-consuming  centers 
of  the  destination  territories  heretofore  in  the  country  and  enjoys,  because  of 
outlined  and  in  the  following  para-  its  proximity  to  a  large  coal-producing 
graphs  under  each  of  the  destination  territory,  most  favorable  freight  rates, 
headings  only  those  conditions  which  The  fields  in  the  Crescent  regions  are 
peculiarly  apply  to  that  movement  are  not  grouped  for  rate-making  purposes 
discussed.  but    each    district    carries    a    different 

(6)     Non-Affected  Territory  —  The     rate,  with  the  Pittsburgh  district  hav- 
level    of   rates   to   this   territory   from     ing    the    lowest    rate    because    of    the 

shorter  haul. 


by  $2.74J,  or  from  $2.74  to  $5.48i. 

Methods  of  Reducing  Coal  Rates 

This  condition  leads  to  the  idea  that, 
if    general     reductions    in    coal    rates 


have  taken  place  in  the  past  four 
years.  This  would  restore,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible,  the  freight  rate  differ- 
ences at  destination  between  the  sev- 
eral competitive  groups  under  which 
the  business  was  developed  and  under 


which  moves  there  in  nonnal  times  is 
for  special  purposes,  such  as  by- 
product coke  manufacture.  The  move- 
ment of  coal  from  the  latter-named 
districts     to     this     consuming    section 


with  the  union  fields  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Fairmont.  Freight  rates  were  not  a 
material  factor  in  this  movement  from 
Kentucky,  as  can  be  seen  readily  from 
a  comparison  of  the  rates. 

3.  General  Eastern  Commercial  Re- 


the    Crescent    groups    is    indicated 
Table  II. 

It  will  be  noted  here  also  that  there 
was  no  change  in  the  level  of  the  rates 


coal-consuming  region  in  the  United 
States.  The  coal  fields  which  supply  it 
also  are  large  in  extent  and  for  rate- 
making  purposes  are  grouped  into 
large  areas.  All  of  the  mines  in  Penn- 
sylvania located  east  of  Latrobe,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  and  east  of  In- 
dian Creek,  on  the  B.  &  0.  R.R.,  all 
of  the  mines  in  Maryland  and  in  the 
upper   Potomac   district   in    West   Vir- 


Taking  Cleveland  as  an  example  of     ginia  take  the  same  rate  of  freight  to 


destinations    included,   the    rates   from 
origin  districts  are  shown  in  Table  III. 


table  III.— rates  from  origin  TERRITORY 
CLEVELAND  DISTRICT 
(In  Cents  per  Net  Ton) 

RateinEff 
Origin  District                                                                            1900 
Pittsburgh 90 

TO  DESTINATIONS 

;ct        Rate  in  Effect 
Aug.  29,  1917 
lOD 
115 
115 
135 
125 
125 
145 
145 

IN 

Present  Rate 

Effective 

Aug.  26.  1920 

205 

211 

Fairmont 105 

220 
238 

266 
266 
286 

Cumberland-Piedmont 140 

Kanawha,  Kenova-Thacker,  Logan                                                  1 30 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

New  River 140 

Pocahontas 140 

286 

specific  destinations  in  this  consuming 
territory.  Mines  in  the  Greensburg 
district  located  between  Latrobe  and 
Radebaugh,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.R., 
take  a  10c.  per  gross  ton  differential 
over  the  central  Pennsylvania  or  base 
group.  The  Westmoreland,  Connells- 
ville,  Klondike  and  Fairmont  districts 
and  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
proper  located  on  the  W.  S.  B.  R.R.  and 
on  the  P.  C.  &  Y.  and  Montour  R.R. 
when  routed  via  the  P.  &  L.  E.  and 
N.  Y.  C.  or  Erie  R.R.  take  a  25c.  per 
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TAHI.K  IV.— LAKRCAUfiO  RATIOS  FROM  RKPRESKNTATIVK  CIllOSCKNT  DISTRICTS 
(In  Cents  per  Net  Ton) 
Period  in  ICffeet  Pittsburgh  Fairmont  Kanawha  Pocahi 

1901  —  1902 


1903—1907 
1907— 1911 
1912—1916 
4   16/17-8  12/17 

8/13/17-6/24/18 
6/25/18-8,25/20 
8/26/20  t<jilule 


gross  ton  differential  over  the  base 
group.  Mines  west  of  Pittsburgh  on 
the  P.  C.  &  Y.  and  Montour  R.R.  when 
routed  via  the  P.  &  L.  E.  and  Western 
.Maryland  R.R.  and  mines  on  the  C, 
C,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  take  40c.  over  the 
base  group.  Mines  on  the  P.  &  W.  V. 
R.R.  take  10c.  over  rates  from  W.  S. 
B.  R.R.  mines. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lower  Con- 
nellsville  district  on  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Monongahela  R.R.'s  and  mines  in 
the  Fairmont  district  on  the  Mononga- 
hela R.R.,  which  were  added  to  the 
Westmoreland  eastbound  groups  in 
1917,  these  great  groups  of  origin  have 
been  maintained  for  years.  During 
the  past  four  years,  when  freight  rates 
from  this  territory  have  been  greatly 
increased,  there  has  been  no  retarding 
or  increase  in  movement  which  could  be 
attributed  to  the  measure  of  the  rate. 
In  1921  the  large  volume  of  tonnage 
came  from  the  non-union  mines,  the 
union  mines  for  the  most  part  shipping 
to  established  customers  on  contracts 
made  during  the  previous  year. 

In  this  connection  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  the  New  England  states,  par- 
ticularly those  sections  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  water-borne 
coal  from  the  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  non-union  mines  has   practically 


West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  southeastern  Kentucky.  In  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  compe- 
tition from  the  Alabama  mines  is  en- 
countered but  the  relative  bases  of 
rates  from  each  of  the  sections  have 
not  materially  changed.  The  differen- 
tials as  between  the  nearer  low-volatile 
fields  of  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
and  the  high-volatile  fields  further 
west  is  but  10c.  per  ton,  which  com- 
pares with  25c.  and  40c.  between  the 
low-  and  high-volatile  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  northern  West 
Virginia  on  eastbound  traffic. 

This  low  differential  prompts  the 
conclusion  that  the  southern  West 
Virginia  high-volatile  fields  have  a 
better  chance  to  retain  their  Eastern 
markets  than  their  neighbors  on  the 
north  by  not  absorbing  so  much  in 
their  price  for  coal  at  the  mine. 

6.  Lake  Cargo  Coal  Region. — A  dif- 
ferent situation  exists  with  reference 
to  the  level  of  the  Lake  cargo  rates 
from  Crescent  origin  districts  than  ap- 
plied to  all-rail  coal.  Table  IV  shows 
these  rates  in  cents  per  net  ton  from 
1900  to  the  present  time  but  only  from 
representative  Crescent  districts  from 
which  Lake  coal  is  shipped. 

On  May  4,  1921,  a  28c.  reduction  in 
all  Lake  cargo  rates  became  effective, 


eliminated  the  all-rail  coal.     There  are  but  it  applied  only  on  cargo  coal  trans- 

twc    reasons    for    this:    first,    the    low  shipped   to   the   upper   Lake   docks    on 

water-freight     rate     and     second,     the  Lakes    Superior    and    Michigan    (west 

lower    f.o.b.    mine    price.      Pocahontas  bank,  excluding  Chicago).     On  Aug.  1, 

coal  has  been  sold  on  cars  at  the  New  1921,  this  reduction  was  made  applica- 

England  port  for  but  little  more  than  ble  to  all  Lake  cargo  coal  transshipped 

the  all-rail  freight  rate  to  that  point  to  docks  located  on,  north  and  north- 


from  the  central  Pennsylvania  field. 

It  is  well  to  mention  here  that  in  all 
of  the  rate  advances  which  have  taken 
place  the  differentials  as  between  the 
origin  groups  have  been  maintained. 
All  of  the  fields  shipping  all-rail  being 
related  in  this  manner,  there  has  been 
no  improvement  in  the  relative  advan- 
tage of  one  over  another  to  this  terri- 
tory. The  ex-water  coal  obtained  an 
advantage  in  that  the  rail  factors  of 
the  transportation  haul  were  not  ad- 
vanced in  as  great  an  amount  as  that 
on  the  all-rail  coal  to  New  England 
tidewater  points. 

4.  Local  Eastern  Region. — This  con- 
suming territory  obtains  its  supply  all- 
rail  from  the  nearest  adjacent  mines. 
In  the  Pittsburgh  district  proper  a 
large  tonnage  is  handled  by  water,  in 
most  cases  from  mines  which  are 
owned  by  the  consumer.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  such  movements  will  con- 
tinue, as  even  with  the  very  material 
increase  in  these  shoit-haul  rates,  the 
adjacent  mines  maintain  their  advan- 
tage over  further  distant  oi)erations. 

5.  Southeastern  Commercial  Region. 
— Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are 
supplied    from   the   fields    in    southern 


west  of  the  Detroit  River.  These  re- 
ductions and  destination  applications 
were  to  have  expired  on  Oct.  31,  1921, 
but  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  roads 
carrying  Lake  cargo  coal  they  were 
extended  to  Nov.  30,  1921.  The  move- 
ment of  Lake  coal  from  all  districts 
responded  to  this  reduction  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  upper  docks  are  stocked 
to  capacity. 

Considering  the  general  trend  of 
Lake  cargo  coal  movement  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  rates,  the  tonnage  from  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Fairmont  districts, 
which  have  a  rate  advantage  under  the 


balance  of  the  groups,  has  been  de- 
creasing proportionately.  Increasing 
demands  in  other  territory  has  been 
the  principal  reason  for  this  change, 
the  Pittsburgh  district  supplying  the 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  to  the  short-haul 
Pittsburgh  and  Valley  territories  and 
the  Fairmont  district  operators  ship- 
ping most  of  their  coal  to  the  East. 
The  level  of  the  rate  has  not  been  a 
deciding  factor  in  this  decrease,  as 
these  two  districts,  particularly  Pitts- 
burgh, have  enjoyed  a  material  rate  ad- 
vantage over  other  Crescent  districts. 
Lake  cargo  coal  from  the  higher- 
rated  districts  of  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  is  shipped  for  the  most  part  for 
byproduct  purposes  and  from  mines 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  consumer. 
More  keen  competition  is  being  met  in 
the  Northwestern  States  on  high-vola- 
tile coal  from  the  Crescent  groups 
through  increased  movement  from  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  fields.  The  rate 
advances  on  Lake  cargo  coal  to  North- 
western destinations  and  from  south- 
ern Illinois  fields  to  the  same  points, 
which  were  referred  to  earlier  in  this 


TABLE  V.      TIDEWATER    RATES  TO  BALTI 
MORE  FROM  THE  IXSIDE  OR  LOWEST- 
RATED  GROrP  TERRITORY 


Period 
1915 

(In  Cents  per 

Baltimore 

Proper 

160 

Net  Ton) 
Inside 
Capes 
Rate 
135 
150 
195 
293 

Outside 

Capes 

Rate 

118 

1917... 

175 

123 

6  25'18.... 
8  26/20.... 

220 
318 

173 
253 

article,  indicate  the  advantage  gained 
from  a  freight-rate  standpoint  by  op- 
erators shipping  coal  to  the  North- 
west from  Illinois  districts. 

It  will  be  proper  to  refer  again  to 
the  article  appearing  in  the  April  28, 
1921,  issue  of  Coal  Age,  as  it  covers 
the  situation  more  fully  from  a  rate 
standpoint  and  the  tonnage  figures 
given  there  show  the  changes  in  the 
movement  of  Lake  cargo  coal  from  the 
various  districts. 

7.  Tidewater  Coal  Region.  —  The 
Crescent  fields  supply  practically  all 
of  the  Tidewater  coal  moving  through 
Atlantic  coast  ports.  The  same  group- 
ing of  origin  districts  applies  to  this 
movement  as  that  outlined  under  that 
to  the  general  Eastern  commercial  re- 
gion. Little  export  cargo  coal  moves 
through  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
bulk  of  it  going  to  Hampton  Roads, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

At  these  three  ports  two  sets  of  rates 
are  applicable  on  transshipped  coal, 
one  to  points   inside  the   Capes    (most 


AND  W-ATER  FREIGHT  RATES 
BOSTON  AND  PORTLAND 

. To  Bn.>iton,  Mas.«. 


IN'  CLEARFIELD  COAL  TO 


From 
Clearfield  Region  to  (1 

Boat  rale 

Marine  Insuraner.. , . 
Handling    eharpe    h< 

weighing. 


June    .\ugust    Projiei 
1914    24.  1918  25,  1920  Rale 

inviehPiere* $1.25      $1.30     $1.80     $2.60 

.    ..  0.75       2.50       2.75       1.25 

.      .  .      .  0.05      0.05      0.05       0.05 


. T"  Portland.  Maine . 

Pres- 
l  June       .\ugust     ent 

1914  24.  1918  25,  1920  Rate 
$1  25  $1.30  $1  80  $2.60 
0  75  2.65  2.90  1.40 
0  05       0.05      0.05       0.05 


ears,    inehidiii}? 


0.21 


0.21       0.38       0.39       0.21       0.21       0.35       0.35 


»  from  Clearfield  region . 


•Plus  50c.  per  car  weighing 
5c.  Is  about  an  average. 


$4.29     $2  26     $4.21 


lies  according  to  type  of  ship,  but 
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1900       1904        ie08        1912  1916         1920 

INCREASES  IN  EASE  LEVEL  OF  COAL 
FREIGHT  RATES  FROil  INNER  AND 
OUTER  CRESCENT  GROUPS,  1900-1921, 
rO  WESTERN  COMMERCIAL,  MARKET 
REGION 

of  the  coal  moving  to  local  points 
within  the  harbor  at  the  port  trans- 
shipped) and  the  other  to  outside 
Capes  points.  The  general  level  of 
Tidewater  rates  and  their  relation  to 
the  rate  to  the  port  proper  for  track 
delivery  are  shown  in  Table  V. 

The  outside  Capes  rate  from  Phila- 
delphia and  Hampton  Roads  is  higher 
by  7c.  and  27c.,  respectively  than  the 
same  rate  from  Baltimore.     It  will  be 


noted  that  the  inside  Capes  rate  at 
Baltimore  is  25c.  less  than  the  track 
delivery  rate  and  the  same  situation 
exists  at  Philadelphia  and  Hampton 
Roads.  At  New  York  harbor  the  trans- 
shipment rate  is  30c.  less  from  upper 
harbor  piers  and  35c.  less  from  those 
in  the  lower  harbor  than  the  track  de- 
livery rates. 

The  same  general  situation  prevails 
with  reference  to  inside  Capes  and 
New  York  harbor  rates  as  has  been 
heretofore  discussed  with  reference  to 
all-rail  commercial  coal.  On  the  out- 
side Capes  rate,  however,  a  different 
condition  obtains,  first,  on  the  move- 
ment to  U.  S.  destinations  in  New  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  and  second,  to  ex- 
port coal. 

On  the  movement  to  New  England, 
where  the  larger  portion  of  outside 
Capes  coal  has  gone  in  normal  periods, 
the  present  rail  rate  to  the  port  plus 
the  port  charges  and  present  water 
transportation  rate  gives  to  the  water- 
borne  coal  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  all-rail  to  eastern  New  England 
destinations.  Table  VI,  showing  this 
comparison,  is  self-explanatory. 

In  conclusion,  the  situation  as  to  the 
movement  from  the  Crescent  groups 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 


The  westbound  shipments  encounter 
greater  competition  from  outside  coal 
fields  with  some  of  which  there  is  no 
present  differential  relationship  and 
which  in  most  instances  have  lower 
rates  to  the  competition  destination 
points.  To  the  extent  that  this  differ- 
ence remains  unchanged  the  Crescent 
groups  as  a  whole  will  continue  to 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  sell  coal 
for  general  steam  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, excluding  special-purpose  coal. 

The  eastbound  movement  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Crescent  groups  and 
providing  present  differentials  as  be- 
tween Crescent  districts  are  main- 
tained as  they  have  been  through  all 
past  general  rate  increases,  the  level 
of  the  rate  should  not  have  a  material 
effect  upon  the  movement  of  the  coal 
from  a  competitive  standpoint.  This, 
of  course,  excepts  the  Tidewater  coal 
transshipped  to  points  outside  the 
Capes,  to  which  different  elements  ap- 
ply, as  previously  pointed  out. 

What  the  consumers'  intentions  are, 
in  case  freight  rates  on  the  average 
continue  to  represent  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  delivered  price  of  coal,  is 
the  important  part  of  the  problem, 
which  cannot  be  answered  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


Where  There  Was  No  Work  in  1921  There  Could  Be  No 
Strike;  Hence  It  Was  a  Year  of  Peace 


SPEAKING  generally  the  year  just 
past  has  seen  few  strikes  in  the 
bituminous  regions.  Had  there  been 
any  such  periods  of  unpleasantness  in 
the  union  mines  they  would  have 
passed  unnoticed  because  those  mines 
were  idle  much  of  the  time  for  lack  of 
orders.  The  non-union  mines  also 
were  free  from  trouble  though  attempts 
were  made  in  Mingo  County,  West 
Virginia,  and  in  the  Willis  Run  mines 
of  the  same  state  to  terrorize  the  men 
who  wanted  to  work  and  compel  them 
to  quit. 

During  the  year  Alabama  operators 
confirmed  their  independence  of  the 
union,  and  the  custom  mines  of  Wash- 
ington State  became  non-union,  only 
the  railroad  mines  continuing  to  run 
on  a  union  basis.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing in  several  parts  of  West  Virginia 
the  union  is  losing  members,  not  singly 
but  by  locals.  This  is  notably  true 
in  the  New  River  district.  Much 
disaffection  exists  in  northeastern  West 
Virginia.  The  mine  workers  want 
work  and  cannot  get  it  at  union  wages, 
so  they  must  leave  home  or  induce 
the  operator  to  cut  the  scale.  As  the 
union  has  declared  against  a  wage 
reduction,  it  can  be  accepted  by  union 
men  only  at  the  cost  of  membership 
and  by  a  local  at  the  expense  of  its 
charter. 

Meantime,  Judge  Anderson's  decision 
that  the  check-off  is  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade,  though  much  modi- 
fied  by   the   Federal    Court's   decision. 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall 

has  caused  coal  men  to  wonder  If  it 
would  be  safe  to  make  agreements  of 
any  kind  with  the  union.  Is  a  bargain 
with  the  union  a  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade?  Perhaps  not,  but  the 
bargains  such  as  the  union  is  willing 
to  make  with  check-offs  for  gun  pur- 
chases and  violence  are  conspiracies  not 
only  against  ti'ade  but  against  public 
order.  This,  with  the  fact  that  the 
union  has  maintained  wages  despite  the 
loss  of  markets  and  especially  of  con- 
tx-acts  to  union  mines,  made  the  Ohio 
and  the  Pittsburgh  operators  refuse  to 
meet  with  the  international  union  and 
conclude  an  agreement  in  1922.  As  a 
result  the  meeting  was  called  off  by 
President  Lewis  on  Jan.  4. 

The  anthracite  region,  despite  al- 
most steady  work,  had  less  strikes 
than  usual.  One  reason  was  that  the 
completeness  of  unionization  prevented 
"button  strikes."  Another  doubtless 
was  the  fact  that  no  one  appeared 
who  was  able  to  tell  the  men  about 
fabulous  wages  being  paid  elsewhere. 
Such  stories  as  these  were  the  cause 
of  much  trouble  in  the  years  of  infla- 
tion. Wages  have  fallen  considerably 
in  the  industries  around  the  anthracite 
fields  and  doubtless  the  mine  workers 
know  it,  though,  undaunted,  they  are 
asking  for  20-,  40-  and  60-per  cent  wage 
increases  for  next  April.  Even  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  found  1921 
better  than  1920,  though  there  was 
almost  continued  trouble  at  its   mines. 

From  Sept.  20  till  Oct.  5  the  United 


Mine  Workers  of  America  held  its 
biennial  meeting  and  in  the  course  of 
the  prolonged  session,  at  the  advice  of 
President  John  L.  Lewis,  it  decided  not 
to  prepare  its  demands  for  the  scale 
to  come  into  effect  April  1,  1922.  It 
did  well.  Much  water  has  flowed  under 
the  bridge  since  that  time. 

The  union,  in  the  bituminous  regions 
at  least,  now  knows  that  wages  must 
come  down,  not  go  up.  Many  of  the 
union  men  of  that  date  are  working 
at  a  lower  wage  and  are  determined 
to  make  it  even  lower  if  work  cannot 
be  obtained  otherwise.  The  scale  com- 
mittee is  to  bring  in  a  report  before 
Feb.   14. 

At  the  biennial  convention  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer's report  showed  that  the 
union  had  515,243  members  out  of  the 
750,000  mine  employees.  Thus  about 
69  per  cent  of  the  employees  are 
unionized.  The  union  would  have  had 
$486,820,  or  $0.94  per  mine  worker, 
had  all  debts  been  paid.  It  had  in  cash 
about  $1,000,000.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  suggested  that 
the  wage  scale  be  reduced,  but  the 
proposition  was  quietly  ignored.  He 
also  tried  to  get  the  union  men  to 
pledge  themselves  to  arbitrate  their 
issues  with  the  operators  this  spring, 
but  John  L.  Lewis  declared  it  could 
not  be  arranged  until  after  the  report 
of  the  scale  committee  had  been  re- 
ceived, some  time  early  in  February. 
Soon  after  the  biennial  convention  Mr. 
Lewis    tried    to    induce    the    President 
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TAiiLiJi— UAci:  i<.\ii:s  IN-  loiricrT  iax   i.  i'*22,  in  competitive  fields  shippin'g  to  e.\stern  markets. 


Pick  Mining,  net  ton 1 .  1431 

Machine  Loading,  net  tnn  0,7729 

Cutting  and  Scraping,  ui-l  (on U.  1600 

.Skilled  inside  labor,  hour 0.9375 

Other  inaide  labor,  hour 0.  909 

Dumpers,  weighnien,  trimmers,  hour..  0,8875 

Other  outside  labor,  hour 0 .  825 


al  Tug  Hiver, 

.■ania—        Con-         Winding 
Non-         nells-  Gulf  & 

Union  ville       Pocahontas 

I  0,50  wide 
0.9031       0.6261  0.55  narrow 

/  0.35  wide 
0  625         0.395  I  0.40  narrow 
(  0.08  wich- 
0.10  narrow 
0,47 
0.40 
0.40 
0.30 


Meyersdale 


J  0.5911  0.(.7 


0.127 
0.625 
0.60 
0.49 
0.45 


0.10    I 

0.625 

0.518 

0.333 

0.222 


J  0.4732 

i  0.1071 
0.585 
0.52 
0.52 
0.50 


0.60 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 


0.67 
0.64 
0.64 
0.64 


0.58 
0.50 
0.47 
0.31 


(1.66 

0.165 
0.625 
0  60 
0.49 
0.45 


Wi-slinorilanil 
Counly 


0.397       0.64 
0.116       0.14 


Upper 
Potomac 
Non- 


0.40 
0,35 
0.30 


0.6625 
0.58 
0.3437 
0.50 


0.455 

0.08 
0.49 
0.45 
0.43 
0.40 


to    extend    government    credit    to    idle 
workingmen,  but  without  avail. 

Throughout  the  year  the  various  non- 
union fields  steadily  cut  wages  until 
now  the  rate  on  pick  mining  is  in  some 
of  them  56  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
central  Pennsylvania  field,  with  which 
they  come  in  competition.  Table  I  shows 
this  difference  between  non-union  and 
union  wages  quite  plainly.  It  does  not, 
however,  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the 
difference  between  mining  where  every 
detail  of  operation  is  regulated  by  rules 
made  at  the  demand  of  the  union  and 
mining  in  a  non-union  field  without 
such  restrictions. 


Year  of  Sporadic  Strikes  Troubled 
Anthracite  Region 

If  any  one  common  cause  will  con- 
nect the  anthracite  strikes  together  dur- 
ing 1921  as  beads  are  strung  on  a 
cord  it  will  be  found  that  the  cord  is 
union  politics.  Where  union  politics 
are  absent  the  anthracite  region  has 
gone  on  producing  without  hindrance. 
In  the  north  there  is  a  perpetual  fight 
for  supremacy  between  the  regular  and 
insurgent  factions,  and  trouble  is  bound 
to  occur. 

Jurisdictional  strikes  divide  the  build- 
ing trades,  but  it  is  political  strife  that 
divides  the  mine  workers'  union.  Per- 
haps the  absence  of  jurisdictional 
strikes  to  bind  each  union  into  a  com- 
pact whole  is  the  cause  for  the  dissen- 
sions within  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  which  tend  to  split  it  but 
never  succeed.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
anywhere,  however,  with  a  team  that 
is  continually  fighting.  So,  at  least,  the 
anthracite  operators  have  found  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co,,  both  Erie 
R,R.  affiliations,  commenced  the  year 
with  two  main  difficulties,  the  demand  of 
$10,000,000  back  pay  on  the  part  of  the 
men  (arising  out  of  the  practice  of 
requiring  2,700  lb.  of  coal  per  ton  in 
order  that  the  company  might  realize 
therefrom  a  ton  of  salable  coal)  and  the 
desire  of  the  men  to  drive  out  of  the 
industry  the  "hustlers"  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  subcontractors  when 
the  work  of  mining  had  been  farmed 
out  instead  of  being  handled  directly 
by  the  company  itself. 

The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
unit  of  weight,  however,  did  not  result 
ill  a  strike,  as  the  men  were  too  anxious 
to  earn  a  living  and  straighten  up  the 
debts  contracted  during  the  strike  of 
the  pi-evious  year.  Two  dates  were  set 
for  a  strike,  Jan.  2  and  Jan.  15,  but 
in  neither  case  did  the  men  actually  sus- 


pend work.  Struggles  arose  about  a 
union  charter  and  about,  local  wage 
rates.  Rinaldo  Capallini  favored  a 
strike;  James  A.  Joyce  opposed  it.  A 
strike  was  called  at  one  mine,  but  the 
men  failed  to  go  out. 

Joyce's  store  and  residence  were 
dynamited  in  revenge  for  his  desertion 
of  the  malcontents.  Men  deserted  the 
insurgents  for  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  realizing  that  it  was  no 
time  for  a  strike.  For  a  while  nearly 
everyone  wanted  peace,  and  Capallini's 
influence  was  unable  to  change  the  al- 
most universal  decision.  He  wanted  a 
strike  also  to  compel  the  discharge  of 
the  hustlers,  but  when  these  men  joined 
the  union,  all  Capallini  could  say  or  do 
could  not  prevent  the  settling  of  this 
controversy.  A  lull  in  business  coming 
shortly  after  made  the  Pennsylvania 
employees  more  disposed  than  ever  to 
continue  at  work. 

At  about  the  same  period  of  time 
the  anthracite  mine  workers  were  still 
trying  to  obtain  a  wage  increase  based 
on  the  request  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  (after  a  conference  held  between 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  mine  work- 
ers' leaders,  Oct.  6,  1920)  that  the  wage 
committee  be  reconvened  for  the  "ad- 
justment of  inequalities"  in  the  wage 
contract.  The  miners'  leaders  for  a 
long  time  hoped  that  they  could  obtain 
a  new  scale  or  at  least  the  eight-hour 
day  for  tenders  of  machinery  and  other 
easy-going  workers,  but  the  operators 
stood  by  the  contract  and  while  willing 
to  discuss  inequalities  would  not  per- 
mit a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the 
relative  wages  in  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  regions. 

A  time  of  peace  intervened,  the  out- 
come of  somewhat  slower  work  in  the 
anthracite  region.  The  mine  of  the 
Jermyn  Coal  Co.  shut  down,  asking  a 
reduction  of  wages.  The  Suffolk  Coal 
Co,,  another  independent,  closed  down. 
The  men  became  worried  lest  there  be 
no  work  and  so  lost  all  desire  to  strike. 
It  was  not  until  June  20  that  the  tur- 
bulent workers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.,  finding  work  steady,  decided 
to  strike.  The  suspension  lasted  only  a 
week,  however.  Nominally  a  demand 
for  the  equalization  of  pay  between  col- 
lieries, it  was  really  an  outcome  of 
party  politics,  a  quarrel  between  the 
locals   and   the   district  union. 

Early  in  August  strikes  began  to 
trouble  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
Eight  collieries  were  idle,  but  on  Aug. 
10  they  went  back  to  work.  This  fight 
really  was  one  between  the  grievance 
committee  and  the  district  union.    The 


miners  were  working  steadily  and 
strikes  accordingly  became  frequent, 
involving  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  the  Glen  Alden 
Coal  Co.,  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
and  the  Temple  Coal  Co.  These 
strikes  were  short,  however.  They  evi- 
denced chiefly  the  unhealthful  influ- 
ences of  steady  work  and  union  politics. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  had  a 
strike  of  8,000  men  on  Nov.  14,  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  on  Dec.  13 
had  one  involving  eight  collieries.  This 
latter  strike  was  brought  in  order  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  district  union. 
The  men  were  insistent  on  a  new  scale: 
$8  per  day  for  such  miners  and  $7  for 
such  laborers  as  were  working  in  ab- 
normal places,  lower  prices  for  coal  de- 
livered to  miners  and  more  pay  for 
mining  coal.  The  Lehigh  strike  had  not 
ended  when  the  year  closed,  but  bad 
times  had  fallen  on  the  anthracite 
industry,  and  it  seems  likely  that  there 
will  be  peace  now  for  some  months,  as 
work  is  scarce  and  money  must  be  laid 
by  for  the  test  of  strength  April  1  of 
this  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  strikes 
mentioned  are  in  the  Northern  field. 
The  Middle  and  Southern  fields  seemed 
to  enjoy  almost  undisturbed  peace 
throughout  the  year. 


Washington  Custom  Mines  Cut 
Wage  and  Leave  Union 

Nearly  all  the  western  Washington 
coal  mines  closed  down  March  16,  when, 
in  accordance  with  their  circular  of  Feb. 
28,  the  operators  endeavored  to  put  in 
force  a  wage  reduction  of  approximately 
23  per  cent,  which  would  restore  the 
scale  of  Oct.  31,  1919.  The  Northwest- 
ern Improvement  Co.,  operating  ten 
railroad  mines  in  the  RosljTi  Cle  Elum 
field,  was  not  affected  nor  were  the  com- 
mercial mines  located  in  the  vicinity. 
No  reduction  in  wage  was  attempted  in 
that  district. 

On  April  26,  at  the  behest  of  Ed  Clif- 
ford, director  of  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  a  meeting  was 
arranged  between  the  operators  and 
mine  workers.  Finally  on  May  21  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  submit  the 
matter  to  a  commission  consisting  of 
J.  H.  Allport,  of  Barnesboro,  Pa,,  inde- 
ppiident  arbitrator;  Robert  Harlin  and 
Ernest  Newsham,  representing  the  mine 
workers,  and  N.  D.  Moore  and  D.  F. 
Buckingham,  the  operators. 

The  commission  recommended  a  re- 
duction in  wage.  Its  scale  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  operators,  but  the  mine 
woi'kers   did   nothing  further  for  five 
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weeks  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  re- 
fused to  accept  the  reduction.  In  con- 
sequence the  Washington  commercial- 
coal  operators  determined  to  run  open 
shop,  paying  underground  daymen  $6 
per  day;  underground  common  labor, 
$5.25;  sm-face  daymen,  $6,  and  common 
labor  on  the  surface,  $4.50.  On  Aug.  22 
the  mines  were  reopened  under  the  con- 
ditions outlined,  and  work  has  been  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  since  that  time. 


Colorado  Coking-Coal  Men,  Long 
Idle,  Accept  Wage  Cut 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Colo- 
rado industrial  law  prohibits  strikes, 
lockouts  and  wage  reductions  until  a 
month's  warning  has  been  given  and 
provides  aii  industrial  commission  to 
hear  both  sides  to  a  controversy  and 
to  decide  which  party  is  right  as  to  the 
points  of  issue.  In  April  of  last  year 
Justice  Dennison  decided  that  the  law 
was  constitutional,  working  no  indus- 
trial servitude,  and  that  it  applied  to 
coal  mining.  In  1921,  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  market,  especially  for  cok- 
ing coal,  the  law  as  it  related  to  coal 
mines  came  into  prominence  by  reason 
of  an  attempt  of  the  operators,  led  by 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Ii'on  Co.,  to  reduce 
wages  in  those  mines  where  the  work- 
men favored  such  a  reduction  as  prefer- 
able to  idleness. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the 
Rockefeller  plan  of  industrial  represen- 
tation the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
held  frequent  councils  of  its  workmen 
and  officials  to  decide  on  operating 
conditions.  On  Aug.  1  the  company 
notified  the  commission  that  it  intended 
to  reduce  wages.  It  did  not  act,  how- 
ever, without  taking  a  ballot  of  the  men 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  they  would 
regard  such  a  reduction.  The  ballot 
showed  several  mines  in  favor  of  the 
cut,  believing  that  lower  wages  were 
preferable  to  idleness.  At  these  mines 
the  wage  was  reduced  Sept.  1.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  aim  was  to  make 
a  wage  cut  to  offset  that  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  field,  that  cut  having  put  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  out  of  the 
steel  trade. 

The  union,  being  here,  as  elsewhere, 
opposed  to  a  reduction,  called  out  the 
men  and  12,000  responded.  The  State 
Industrial  Commission  immediately 
held  hearings  and  prohibited  the  com- 
pany, Sept.  10,  from  action  till  thirty 
days  had  expired,  re-establishing  the 
wage  scale.  The  wage  which  the  com- 
pany sought  to  establish  was  that  in 
force  Nov.  30,  1919.  The  union  as- 
serted that  by  asking  them  to  accept  a 
reduction  the  company  violated  itu 
promise  to  its  men  to  the  effect  that 
the  wage  changes  in  its  mines  would 
always  reflect  those  in  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

As  soon  as  the  strike  commenced 
Governor  Shoup  ordered  a  number  of 
State  Rangers  to  patrol  the  region. 
Later  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  and 
two  operations  at  Colorado  Springs,  the 
Keystone  Mining  Co.  and  the  Pikes 
Peak  Consolidated  Fuel  Co.,  declared 
their  intention  to  seek  a  reduction.  The 
steel  workers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel   & 


Iron  Co.,  idle  by  reason  of  the  high 
price  of  coke  and  having  agreed  to 
wage  reductions,  asked  the  coal  miners 
to  accept  a  cut,  which  would  enable 
both  steel  and  mine  workers  to  return 
to  work. 

The  commission  did  not  suspend  its 
order  of  Sept.  10  till  Nov.  5,  thus  far 
exceeding  the  time  within  which  it 
should  have  completed  its  investigation. 
It  found  that  the  company  had  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  a  fair  vote  and 
that  there  could  be  no  exception  taken 
to  a  wage  reduction  in  the  several 
mines  that  had  favored  it. 

It  did  not  enter  into  the  question  as 
to  the  fairness  of  the  wage  set.  The 
members  of  the  court  said  that  the  men 
who  wanted  to  strike  were  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  and  the  union  immediately 
called  a  strike.  The  company  put  the 
new  scale  in  operation  at  thirteen  of  its 
mines  on  Nov.  16,  and,  as  violence  im- 
mediately broke  out  which  the  sheriff 
declared  himself  unable  to  quell,  the 
militia  was  ordered  out. 

Many  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.'s  men  continued  at  work,  but  dyna- 
mite outrages  occurred  at  the  Oakdale 
Coal  Co.'s  mines,  probably  out  of  the 
general  spirit  of  lawlessness  that  the 
strike  engendered.  Order  was  eventu- 
ally restored  but  on  Dec.  2  five  large 
companies  of  Huerfano  County  filed 
with  the  Industrial  Commission  reduc- 
tions in  wages  of  321  per  cent  to  take 
effect  Jan.  1,  urging  that  the  cut  at  the 
mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
made  that  action  necessary. 


Howat  and  Industrial  Court  Law 
Keep  Kansas  at  Fever  Heat 

So  long  as  Alexander  Howat,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  branch  of  the  union, 
was  in  prison,  Kansas  was  quiet.  When 
he  left  jail  his  first  act  was  to  order 
a  strike  at  two  mines  about  a  boy  named 
Karl  Mishmash,  who  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  joint  board  of  miners  and 
operators  was  to  have  a  certain  wage 
on  arriving  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

This  was  a  small  matter,  but  in  call- 
ing the  strike  the  Industrial  Court  was 
flouted,  and  the  presiding  judge  ordered 
Howat's  arrest,  which  took  place  Feb. 
7.  On  Feb.  16  he  was  found  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court  and  sentenced  to  a 
year  in  jail,  as  was  also  August  Dorchy, 
the  vice-president,  and  tiie  executive 
board  members.  An  appeal  with  pay- 
ment of  bail  restored  Howat  to  liberty. 
Thomas  Harvey,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  Kansas 
district,  broke  with  Howat  on  this  oc- 
casion. On  Feb.  20  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Court  ordered  that  Mishmash  be 
paid  $187  in  back  pay,  and  the  strike 
ended. 

On  April  8  Howat  was  ordered  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $200  for  having  called  a  strike 
of  mine  workers  two  weeks  previously 
and  to  give  bond  in  $5,000  that  he  would 
not  again  disobey  the  court  by  calling  a 
strike.  Given  a  jury  trial  on  July  8 
and  found  guilty,  Howat  and  Dorchy 
were  sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail  an<l 
a  fine  of  $500,  the  jury  declaring  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  instructions 


of  the  court  they  would  not  have  found 
them  guilty  of  "any  wi-ong-." 

A  strike  of  the  Dean  Milling  Co.  and 
the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  both  of  which 
companies  operate  mines,  again  called 
Howat  and  Dorchy  under  the  censure  of 
the  court  and  the  International  Board  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  tried  to  have 
Howat  end  the  strike.  He  was  called 
to  Indianapolis  Aug.  16  and  ordered 
Aug.  22  to  return  to  Kansas  and  call 
the  strike  off.  This  he  would  not  do. 
Howat  was  under  sentence  to  go  to  jail 
Sept.  8  and  he  declared  in  a  statement 
issued  Aug.  25  that  he  would  go  rather 
than  obey  the  court  and  give  bond 
thereto.  He  and  Dorchy  rather  than 
give  bail  in  $2,000  went  to  jail  Sept.  30. 

On  Oct.  1  the  biennial  convention  of 
the  union  met  in  Indianapolis.  After 
a  big  contest  of  wits  the  convention 
ordered  Howat  to  obey  the  international 
board  and  tell  the  Dean  and  Reliance 
men  to  go  back  to  work.  Howat,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  being  elected  as  one 
delegate  of  two  to  represent  the  Ameri- 
can mine  workers  at  the  International 
Mining  Congress  that  meets  this  year 
in  England. 

As  the  strike  continued  and  became 
general  throughout  the  state,  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  mine  workers' 
union,  on  Oct.  13  suspended  Howat  and 
replaced  him  by  George  L.  Peck,  a  mem- 
ber of  Kansa-3  executive  board,  whom 
Howat  had  suspended.  Thomas  Harvey, 
always  ready  to  obey  the  union  officials 
at  Indianapolis,  continued  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  John  Fleming  was  appointed 
interim  president  by  Howat,  and  on  Oct. 
15  he  announced  the  formation  of  an 
insurgent  union.  The  Kansas  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  through  W.  E.  Freeman 
on  Oct.  14  came  out  in  support  of 
Howat.  The  Indianapolis  group,  while 
opposed  to  the  industrial  court  law  and 
ready  to  fight  it  legally,  tried  in  every 
way  to  cause  the  men  to  return  to  work. 
Fifteen  hundred  did  so  on  Oct.  17. 

The  Illinois  branch  of  the  union  under 
Frank  Farrington,  always  openly  in- 
surgent, refused  to  leave  in  union  hands 
the  balance  of  the  $100,000  lent  to  the 
Kansas  mine  workers  to  fight  the  in- 
dustrial court  law  and  demanded  the 
$43,000  still  remaining,  much  of  the 
$57,000  having  been  spent  opposing 
Governor  Allen's  re-election.  This  was 
followed  on  Nov.  11  by  a  vote  to  assess 
$1  per  month  per  man  on  all  the  mine 
workers  in  the  Illinois  district  union, 
the  purpose  being  to  i-aise  $90,000  a 
month  to  help  the  striking  Kansas 
miners. 

On  Nov.  17  the  International  Board 
expelled  Howat  from  the  union  and  ap- 
pointed Van  A.  Bittner  as  special  repre- 
sentative in  the  Kansas  fields.  By  Nov. 
28  half  the  Kansas  mine  workers  were 
said  to  have  returned  to  work,  1,500  dis- 
gusted men  had  left  the  state  and  2,500 
had  been  expelled  from  the  union.  The 
men  by  returning  to  work  angered  the 
women,  and  on  Dec.  12  they  proceeded 
to  march  and  ride  in  automobiles  from 
mine  to  mine  threatening  and  using 
violence  on  the  men  who  were  at  work 
and    compelling   other   women    to   join 
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them.  Their  husbands  and  brothers  fol- 
lowed behind,  loudly  declaring  that 
they  would  lay  violent  hands  on  all  who 
would  oppose  the  women.  Most  of  the 
men  in  the  mines  and  strip  pits  laid 
down  their  tools.  The  Governor  called 
on  the  Kansas  National  Guai'd  and 
order  was  restored,  work  being'  resumed 
immediately  thereafter  at  all  the  mines. 
Early  in  November  the  International 
Board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  en- 
gaged a  former  Iowa  State  Senator, 
John  T.  Clarkson,  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  industrial  court  law. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  set  Feb.  27  for 
the  hearing  of  the  argument  in  this 
case. 

Amid  Tumult  Mingo  County 
Mines  Work  Steadily 

Early  in  the  year  the  coal  mines  of 
Mingo  County,  West  Virginia,  were  be- 
ing operated  by  non-union  men,  peace 
being  maintained  more  or  less  success- 
fully by  the  military  forces.  The  strike, 
which  had  commenced  in  May  of  the 
previous  year,  was  still  being  supported 
by  the  union,  which  to  date  has  never 
wavered  in  its  determination  to  pour  in 
money  till  it  wins  its  contest.  On  April 
5,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  military 
forces  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Matewan  trial,  violence  broke  out,  a 
fusillade  being  opened  on  Merrimac. 
On  May  12  and  a  few  following  days 
drumfire  became  quite  generally  prev- 
alent in  the  Mingo  region. 

In  July  Keeney  addressed  a  proposal 
to  Governor  Morgan  in  which  he  sought 
to  have  the  strike  ended  by  requiring 
the  operators  to  accede  to  the  re-em- 
ployment of  all  strikers  without  dis- 
crimination, an  eight-hour  day,  semi- 
monthly pay,  check  weighmen,  payment 
by  the  ton,  a  wage  adjusted  by  a  board 
of  five  representing  operators  and  men, 
with  a  board  of  three  to  decide  should 
a  settlement  not  be  reached,  the  board 
to  have  a  representative  of  the  oper- 
ators, one  of  the  men,  and  a  third,  a 
non-resident  of  the  state,  selected  by  the 
other  two.     The  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  the  Senate 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  held  hearings  re- 
garding the  strike.  Other  hearings  were 
held  after  the  Marmet  insurrection  to- 
ward the  end  of  October.  David  Robb, 
international  financial  agent  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  the  Mingo  dis- 
trict, was  ordered  by  the  authorities  to 
leave  the  state.  Two  international  or- 
ganizers also  were  told  to  leave,  but 
none  of  the  three  left,  and  on  July  8 
they  were  arrested  with  nine  others  for 
having  unlawfully  assembled  in  conti-a- 
vention  of  the  orders  issued  under  mar- 
tial law. 

On  Aug.  20  miners  began  to  assemble 
at  Marmet  to  march  on  Mingo  County 
and  drive  out  the  men  who  were  min- 
ing coal.  By  Aug.  25  there  were  from 
4,000  to  6,000  armed  men  assembled, 
and  the  march  was  started.  The  imme- 
diate goal  was  Williamson,  which  lies 
80  miles  by  the  road  from  Marmet.  The 
men  passed  through  Boone  County  and 
Were  halted   only  when  Logan   County 


was  reached.  The  federal  government, 
when  appealed  to,  waited  to  investigate, 
and  Brigadier  General  Bandholz,  who 
was  sent  to  look  the  ground  over,  called 
into  conference  C.  F.  Keeney  and  Fred 
Mooney,  president  and  vice-president, 
respectively,  of  the  district,  and  told 
them  that  they  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  march  if  martial  law  was 
declared.  They  then  induced  many  of 
the  marchers  to  return  home.  On  Aug. 
30  President  Harding  issued  a  proc- 
lamation ordering  the  marchers  to  dis- 
perse. The  fighting  became  more  severe 
than  ever,  but  at  midnight  of  Sept.  1 
General  Bandholz  sent  for"  troops,  and 
on  their  arrival  the  men  surrendered 
and  were  sent  back  to  their  homes. 

A  Logan  County  jury  indicted  1,217 
men,  charging  them  with  murder,  and 
Keeney  and  Mooney  were  arrested  Sept. 
18  at  Charleston.  Boone  County  juries 
on  Oct.  1  indicted  300  men. 

On  Sept.  23  the  Borderland  Coal  Co., 
a  Mingo  County  corporation,  applied  to 
Judge  Anderson  for  an  injunction  pre- 
venting the  Central  Competitive  oper- 
ators from  collecting  the  "check-off,"  de- 
claring it  was  used  to  support  the  union 
in  its  attacks  on  the  operators  in  the 
Mingo  field.  Judge  Anderson  granted 
the  injunction  requested  on  Oct.  31.  On 
Nov.  4  the  federal  Court  of  Appeals,  at 
Chicago,  suspended  the  decision,  and  on 
Dec.  15  that  court  sent  the  injunction 
back  to  Judge  Anderson  to  be  recast 
because  it  did  not  confine  the  grant  of 
relief  to  the  Borderland  Coal  Co.,  did 
not  enjoin  solely  the  interfering  acts 
shown  in  the  bill  and  affidavits,  did  not 
limit  the  prohibition  of  sending  money 
into  West  Virginia  to  the  use  thereof 
in  interfering  acts  and  because  it  en- 
joined existing  check-off  contracts. 


During  Past  Year  Connellsville 
Cut  Wages  Drastically 

As  early  as  March  8  wage  reductions 
were  made  in  the  Connellsville  region, 
W.  J.  Rainey  Co.  making  a  general  cut 
of  18  per  cent  applicable  to  all  classes 
of  labor,  thus  breaking  away  fi'om  the 
tradition  in  the  Connellsville  region  that 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  the  leading 
operator,  shall  lead  in  wage  revisions. 
The  cut  affected  the  wages  of  2,500  men 
at  ten  plants. 

The  next  move  was  made  by  the  other 
independents  of  the  union,  who  on  April 
1  restored  the  Nov.  10,  1917,  scale,  thus 
giving  a  cut  of  22  to  30  per  cent  on  all 
grades  of  mine  and  oven  laboi".  The 
W.  J.  Rainey  Co.  at  the  same  time 
brought  its  wage  down  to  accord  with 
that  of  the  other  independents.  The 
steady  work  resulting  from  these  reduc- 
tions brought  many  men  to  the  Connells- 
ville region  from  Scotts  Ruii,  Monon- 
galia County,  West  Virginia,  and  other 
sections. 

Early  in  May  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  began  to  cut  wages  of  all 
employees,  and  the  H.  C.  Prick  Coke 
Co..  a  subsidiary,  on  May  12  announced 
a  cut  of  about  30  per  cent  to  take  effect 
May  16.  About  25,000  men  suffered 
from  the  cut.  On  July  1  the  independ- 
ent operators  put  another  scale  in  oper- 


ation which  was  10  per  cent  lower  than 
that  which  they  were  p&ying  and  SSJ 
per  cent  below  that  paid  when  the  year 
opened.     This  also  was  accepted. 

The  Connellsville  region  had  not  had 
a  strike  since  1902  and  did  not  break 
its  record  until,  on  Aug.  19,  when  the 
wage  was  reduced  for  the  third  time, 
the  new  scale  allowing  skilled  miners 
slightly  above  $3  a  day.  The  Allison 
plant  struck  first,  and  many  others  fol- 
lowed. Disorder  broke  out,  the  Rainey 
men  marching  from  mine  to  mine  and 
closing  them  down,  yet  without  violence. 
The  strike  spread  rapidly  and  in  the  up- 
shot the  independent  companies  granted 
the  Frick  scale,  and  since  that  time  the 
wage  has  not  been  changed,  and  there* 
have  been  no  strikes   or  disorder. 


Alabama  Confirms  Its  Status 
As  an  Open  Shop 

When  1921  opened  Alabama,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  the  operators  and 
the  tonnage  reports,  was  working 
steadily  but  still  had  a  general  strike, 
according  to  the  union  reports.  The 
mines  had  been  filled  up  with  non- 
union men  and  with  seceders  from  the 
union.  All  that  was  lacking  was 
recognition  by  the  union  of  the  facts 
as  they  were.  On  Feb.  22  an  order 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  declared 
that  the  strike  was  at  an  end.  This 
closed  six  months  of  disorder.  The 
national  guardsmen  were  immediately 
withdrawn. 

However,  Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby's 
decision  as  arbitrator  had  not  been 
given.  When  he  rendei-ed  it  under 
the  advice  of  his  committee  of  three, 
March  19,  it  was  unsparingly  con- 
demned by  Van  A.  Bittner,  acting  for 
the  striking  mine  workers  and  the 
union.  The  Governor  declared  that  the 
method  of  adjusting  grievances  was 
fair  and  equitable  and  that  the  oper- 
ators were  justified  in  not  taking  back 
the  strikers,  but  should  do  so  as 
vacancies  occurred.  He  called  on  the 
unions  to  continue  to  feed  the  men  till 
they  could  find  work. 

Defending  voluntary  unionization  he 
condemned  the  compulsory  unionization 
methods  of  the  strikers.  He  also  re- 
fused to  concede  to  the  day  workers 
a  flat  raise  in  wage  equal  to  that  given 
in  the  unionized  fields.  The  men  had 
received  a  percentage  raise  equal  to 
that  awarded  elsewhere  but  had  de- 
manded the  same  increase  in  dollars 
as  had  been  granted  in  fully  unionized 
fields. 

The  26,000  men  thus  left  idle  and 
deserted  immediately  after  the  award 
by  the  union  were  for  some  time  in 
the  greatest  of  destitution.  They 
sought  help  of  the  state,  and  later  the 
union  appealed  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis  to  interfere  and  modify  the  arbi- 
trator's decision.  Idleness  of  the  men 
working  in  the  mines  followed  soon 
after  and  early  in  June  most  of  the 
commercial  mines  and  some  of  the  fur- 
nace companies  had  reduced  wages  18 
to  20  per  cent  in  order  to  meet  outside 
competition  in  the  coal  and  steel  trades. 
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Rail-and- Water  Versus  All-Rail  to  New  England 

Water  Route  Returning  to  Favor  with  Failure  to  Adjust  Rail  Freight 

Rates  —  Shipments  from   Central   Pennsylvania   Suffer   Severely  — 

Need  Felt  for  Intelligent  Revision  —  Canadian  Points  Also  Affected 

By  G.  G.  Wolkins 


WATER-BORNE  COAL  is  again 
strongly  in  favor  with  large  areas 
in  New  England,  thereby  reversing 
traffic  conditions  that  prevailed  from 
1915  until  the  spring  of  1921.  Receipts 
of  coal  transshipped  at  Newport  News 
and  Norfolk  are  counted  upon  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  if  present  railroad 
rates  remain  unadjusted,  and  nothing 
but  light  business  is  likely  to  face  dis- 
tributors of  other  coals  in  this  territory. 

Inspection  of  comparative  tonnage 
shows  plainly  the  paralyzing  effect  of 
high  tariffs  all-rail  on  shipments  here 
from  central  Pennsylvania.  Eastern 
carriers  who  pro-rate  with  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  with  the  anthracite  roads  have 
lost  heavily  in  revenue  because  rail- 
road rates  have  been  kept  on  the  ex- 
tremely high  aftex'-war  level,  while 
coastwise  bottoms  have  so  nearly  ap- 
proached a  1914  basis  that  unless  local 
conditions  are  unusual  no  consumer 
within  50  to  75  miles  of  tidewater  re- 
handling  piers  such  as  those  at  Boston, 
Providence  or  Portland  can  afford  to 
buy  any  but  coal  moving  via  Hampton 
Roads. 

As  basis  for  discussion  it  should  be 
recalled  that  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  have  always  had  the  advantage 
of  relatively  low  opei'ating  cost  and 
that  only  a  few  coals  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania can  compete  with  the  smoke- 
less grades  except  at  a  broad  differen- 
tial. In  normal  seasons  prior  to  1915, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  supply  for 
this  territory  came  by  water  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  the  remaining 
third  being  received  all-rail.  Modern 
steam  colliers,  sometimes  loading  five 
cargoes  per  month,  were  freighting  coal 
here  for  45c.  to  50c.  per  gross  ton, 
making  the  combined  transportation 
cost  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  instance, 
figure  materially  less  than  all-rail. 

VIA  HAMPTON  ROADS 

Tolls,  mines  to  Tidewater $1 .40 

Norfolk  or  Newport  News  to  Boston 45 

iMHuranee,  ete 02 

I_)isrharging,  weighing,  etc 21 

Rail  freight,  Boston  to  Lowell 85 

$2.93 
VIA  AI.I^RAIL 
Mines  to  Lowell $3.25 

This  was  the  "equilibrium"  that  was 
practically  undisturbed  through  the 
pre-war  period.  Steamers  had  been 
built  so  rapidly  that  coastwise  shipping- 
was  actually  in  serious  straits.  Rates 
had  ebbed  so  low  that  it  was  difficult 
to  pay  expenses,  and  charters  were 
often  unobtainable  on  any  terms.  The 
Europea.,   War  changed   all   that. 

The  revival  of  commerce  came  with 
a  rush  in  1916  and  there  were  begin- 
nings of  a   boom   period  for  American 


shipping.  Facing  tremendous  pressure  features.  Not  alone  does  it  tend  to 
for  the  movement  of  supplies  the  rail-  restrict  all-rail  service  in  large  part  to 
roads,  starved  through  inability  to  get  the  narrow  belt  west  of  the  Connecticut 
increased  rates,  were  caught  not  only  River  and  north  of  points  like  Spring- 
with  cars  and  motive  power  in  poor  field  and  Holyoke,  Mass.,  which  under 
shape  but  with  trackage  and  terminal  present  conditions  can  be  i-eached  both 
facilities  far  from  adequate.  Frequent  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  from  Bos- 
embargoes  threw  a  greater  dependence  ton;  it  also  cripples  the  rail-and-water 
upon  water  coal,  but  there,  too,  a  short-  route  from  central  Pennsylvania  via 
age  of  bottoms  tended  much  to  restrict  Philadelphia  and  via  New  York. 
the  volume  coming  forward.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  scaling  down 

Expansion  in  war  industries,  inequali-  of  operating  costs,  wages  included, 
ties  of  car  distribution,  withdrawal  of  would  in  itself  supply  a  corrective  for 
modern  colliers  for  overseas  transport  central  Pennsylvania  and  other  dis- 
all  contributed  to  the  tremendous  push  tricts,  but  it  must  be  kept  constantly 
for  coal  that  continued  without  abate-  in  mind  that  the  great  bulk  of  these 
ment  until  the  summer  of  1918.  grades  cannot  compete  with  the  smoke- 
Through  this  period,  until  June  25,  less  coals  on  anything  like  an  even 
1918,  tariffs  all-rail  were  substantially  basis  at  the  tipple. 

unchanged,  while  water  rates,  Hampton  The  current  rate  situation  has  so  im- 
Roads  to  Boston,  rose  to  $3.50@$3.75.  portant  a  bearing  on  the  diminishing 
With  heavy  demurrage  and  other  receipts  via  the  Hudson  River  gate- 
charges  water  coal  often  cost  $3@$4  ways  that  emphasis  should  be  given 
more  than  supplies  all-rail,  but  to  few  certain  comparisons, 
consumers  were  the  differentials  of  any  „^,  .„,„.^  „ 
innmpnf  RELATIVE  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  TO 

T>r    i;      ,     Aj     •    ■  ..      ^-         V    J      .   J,  SPRINGFIELD,   M.\SS. 

The  Fuel  Administration  budget  for  .^       „     , 

inio 4.         Ti             u       i             J.1  •     1    ii  From  Pocahontas  and  New  River  Districts 

1918    was    to    allow    about    one-third    the  Tolls  to  Hampton  Roads                                            $2  80 

total,  or  10,000,000  net  tons,  for  all-rail      Marine  freight  to  Boston 85 

delivery  that  season.     The  25  per  cent  Reh^ndiin'g^Boston  ■..'■.  y.  ■■.■.■.■.■■.  1  ^             .35* 

advance    in    railroad    rates,    effective     '^•■'''  ''■■'"'•  Boston  to  Springfield 1.33 

June  25,  1918,  had  practically  no  bear-  $5  35 

ing  on  the  general   coal    situation,  for  ^j^^^  ^^  SprhSd''"'™'  P"""'-^'™"'''          „  „ 

reasons  already  given.     The  advantage  *Thisi.s' the  railroad  charge;  private  taetora  can  dis- 

was    still    so    much    on    the    side    of    all-  charge  for  much  less. 

rail  shipment  that  in  the  1920  contract  H^^j^g.  ^^  ^^^  f^,.  ^^e  $2  per  gross 

season,  January  to  March,  water  rates  t^„   f^^^,.^   f^y^    ^^j^^^   ^„    Pocahontas 

being   still   on   a   relatively   high   leve  ,  ^,  ^gaj^gj  ^       ,     ,„,,  j^,,  ;„  ^^„^,.^, 

Pennsylvania  coals  all-rail  had  the  call.  Pennsylvania  for  coals  of  navy  accept- 

Consumers  here  who  had  patronized  for  ^^le  grade  it  may  easilv  be  understood 

a    generation    the    smokeless    districts  ^hat   the   line  of  water"  competition   is 

were    then    asking-    to   be   excused,   but  t^.i^^  ,„„,},   ^^^  f^,.  ^^.j  j^  ,„.,,.^  j^r 

tne    next    horizontal    rate    advance,    of  Wealthy  conditions,  whether  for  opera- 

40  per  cent,  in  August,   1920    making  ^         railroads  or  manufacturers.  There 

the  new  rates  75  per  cent  higher  than  ;,    „„    ,„u„d   economic    reason   for   en- 

before   the   1918   increase,  began   grad-  ^^^^^^^  j^e   market  for  one  producing 

ually    to    lay    its    withering    hand    on  ^.^^^^^    ^,^^j    ,.estricting    the    outlet    for 

shipments    from    central    Pennsylvania  another.     Were  it  not  for  contracts  en- 

and  other  districts  which  normally  are  ^^^^^   j^t^    ^^j.,^,    ;„    ^^,01    for   compre- 

a  dependable  source  of  supply  for  New  ^^^^-^^  tonnages  all-rail,  largely  on  the 

E        \;         .       ,               ,         ,  part  of  New  England  railroads,  receipts 

Meanwhile  not  only  was  the  edge  off  through  the  gateways  would  be  far  less 

the  demand  for  coal  but  a  great  surplus  j^an    they    are-as   small,    in   fact,    as 

of    bottoms    coastwise    caused    such    a  j^ey  are  "likely  to  be,  if  rates  are  not 

softening  in  water  rates  that  the  aver-  corrected  before  the  opening  of  another 

age  on  large  vessels  declined  from  $2  ^.g^j  ^g^^,. 

in    November,    1920,    to    85c.@$l    the  ^t  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the 
second    half-year   of    1921.     As    might  eompariosn  is  even  more  impressive: 
have  been  anticipated,  the  war  emerg- 
ency over,  the  rail-and-water  route  be-  VIA  HAMPTON  ROADS 
ing  economically  less  in  cost,  is  grad-     Tolu  lo  Tidewater *2.80 

1,  •  -i  •         I      ,1  Marine  frciKlit  to  Boston '. 85 

ually  resuming  its  proper  service  to  the     insurance,  eic    02 

large    share    of    this    territory    that    is     Uehandling,  iioston    .....  .35 

.,  .,,        .  J.- 1  t  Hail  rate,  H.aton  to  Lowell-Lawrence 1.47 

easily    accessible    from    tidewater    re-  

handling   plants.     The  danger  lies  not  tl'jo 
in  restoring  the  old  equilibrium  but  in 

creating  a  new  state  of  unbalance  that  At     Bangor,     Maine,     an     important 

would  have  at  least  two  objectionable  centre    for    the    Northeastern    section. 
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the  all-rail  tariff  figures  $6.82,  while 
vessels  were  discharged  alongside  at 
$1.10  from  Hampton  Roads,  or  a  total 
transportation  cost  of  $3.92  from  mines 
in  West  Virginia  via  the  rail-and-water 
route. 

New  England  points  are  not  the  only 
ones  affected;  lines  serving  sections 
in  Canada  must  also  feel  a  loss  in  reve- 


nue. To  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.,  the  Clear- 
field rate  is  $5.55,  while  via  Hampton 
Roads  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  the 
combined  rail-and-water  freight  has 
figured  but  $4.80. 

The  accompanying  tables  show,  even 
in  the  dull  year  just  ended,  that  all- 
rail  coal  traffic  will  recede  to  a  marked 
degree    under    any    such    disparity    in 


rates.  The  tariffs  were  advanced  on  a 
wholesale  percentage  ba;is  broadcast 
without  regard  to  local  or  sectional 
conditions,  purely  as  an  emergency  ex- 
pedient. From  the  effective  date  of  the 
second  advance,  August  26,  1920,  there 
has  been  only  a  sluggish  demand  for 
fuel.  We  need  housecleaning,  and  a 
rectification  of  rates. 


Persistent  Efforts  Made  in  Congress  During  1921 
To  Pass  Coal  Legislation 

Senators  Calder  and  Frelinghuysen  Sponsor  Bills  Framed  to  Regulate 
the  Industry — One  of  the  Measures  Now  Before  Congress  Aimed  to 
Prevent  Pollution  of  Streams  Applies  to  Acid  Water  from  Coal  Mines 


A  BRIEF  review  of  the  legislative 
activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  coal  in  the  past  year 
properly  begins  with  Senator  Calder's 
bill  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
the  coal  industry,  introduced  soon  after 
Jan.  1.  Its  provisions  are  too  well 
known  to  all  coal  men  to  require  a  re- 
statement in  brief  form.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  they  were  impracticable 
and  objectionable  from  many  stand- 
points. The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to 
the  legislation  proposed.  That  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  bill  for 
more  than  a  month,  at  which  many 
well-known  coal  men  testified.  The 
evidence  thus  presented  disclosed  such 
fatal  defects  in  the  bill  and  revealed 
such  objectionable  features  that  the 
committee  did  not  report  the  bill.  More- 
over, it  was  not  possible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  bill  before  the 
termination  of  Congress  by  constitu- 
tional limitation  on  March  4.  That 
ended  Senator  Calder's  bill  for  the  year 
1921. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress in  special  session  called  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  in  April,  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen reintroduced  his  bill  for 
regulation  of  the  coal  industry.  This 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  The 
bill  was  ordered  modified  by  that  com- 
mittee, which  was  done  by  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen, and  his  bill  was  then  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
May  16  and  put  on  the  Senate  calendar. 
He  had  also  introduced  a  companion 
bill  for  seasonal  coal  rates.  This  bill 
also  was  reported  favorably  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee  on  the 
same  date.  The  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion took  no  action  as  an  organization 
with  respect  to  the  seasonal  freight  bill, 
because  our  membership  was  divided  on 
the  merits  of  that  legislation ;  some  coal 
operators  and  districts  were  favorable 
to  it,  others  opposed  it.  The  bill  was 
discussed  in  the  Senate  and  on  June  29 
was  recommitted  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee.    This  action  was  re- 


By  J.  D.  A.  Morrow 

•Vice-president  National  Coal  Association. 

garded  as  decisive  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  and  it  has  not  since  been  taken  up 
by  the  committee. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen's  amended 
coal  regulation  bill  which  had  been 
favorably  reported  to  the   Senate  was 


J.    D.   A.    MORROW 

considered  by  the  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation at  its  annual  convention  in  New 
York  on  May  19.  A  small  committee, 
consisting  of  W.  K.  Field,  E.  E.  White 
and  Ralph  Crews,  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  Senator  Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary  Fall  and  Secretary  Hoover, 
and  to  represent  the  association  in 
further  action  on  the  bill.  In  Mr. 
Field's  absence  his  place  was  taken  by 
President  Bradley.  Conferences  with 
the  officials  at  Washington  were  un- 
availing in  obtaining  modification  of 
the  measure,  so  that  it  would  not  single 
out  coal  for  special  legislative  action 
while  still  permitting  the  collection  and 
publication  of  desirable  statistical  in- 
formation. Opposition  to  the  bill  de- 
veloped among  producers,  distributors 
and  consumers  of  coal  generally.  The 
bill  is  still  on  the  calendar.  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  in  a  speech  on  Dec.  22 
gave  notice  of  his  determination  to  call 
it  up  for  a  vote  before  the  end  of  the 
present  session  of  Congi-ess. 


One  of  the  most  significant  subjects 
of  legislative  activity  respecting  the 
coal  industry  is  stream  pollution.  In  the 
present  session  of  Congress  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  control 
the  discharge  of  oils  and  oil  sludges, 
acids  and  industrial  wastes  into  har- 
bors, navigable  streams  and  their  trib- 
utaries in  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  bills,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Rosenbloom,  of  Wheeling,  applies  specif- 
ically to  the  discharge  of  acid  water 
from  coal  mines.  Hearings  were  held 
on  this  bill  on  Oct.  25  and  on  Dec.  6  and 
7.  The  National  Coal  Association  at 
both  of  these  hearings  explained  the 
opposition  of  the  coal  industry  to  pro- 
hibitory legislation  of  this  kind.  S.  A. 
Taylor,  of  Pittsburgh;  W.  D.  Barring- 
ton,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and 
the  writer  appeared  and  gave  informa- 
tion in  detail  regarding  the  composition 
of  mine  water,  the  quantity,  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  Congressman  Rosen- 
bloom's  bill,  etc. 

Secretary  Hoover,  who  had  been  re- 
ijuested  by  the  committee  to  present  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  streajn  pollu- 
tion, recommended  legislation  to  control 
immediately  the  discharge  of  oil  and 
similar  refuse,  but  advised  against 
legislation  at  this  time  in  respect  to 
other  industrial  wastes.  Instead,  he 
urged  that  they  should  be  investigated, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  assisting 
industry  to  utilize  these  wastes  in  a 
profitable  manner,  if  possible,  and  if 
not,  to  advise  the  cheapest  means  of 
rendering  them  harmless  before  enact- 
ing legislation  to  control  the  discharge 
of  these  wastes.  The  National  Coal 
Association  supported  this  recom- 
mendation of  Secretary  Hoover  and 
was  requested  by  the  committee  to 
assist  it  with  information,  especially 
from  official  sources,  on  the  effect  of 
mine  water  on  streams.  While  the  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  reported,  there  prob- 
ably will  be  a  serious  study  of  stream 
pollution  from  industrial  concerns  of  all 
kinds,  including  coal  mines.  Future 
legislation  will  depend  upon  the  results 
disclosed  bv  such  investigations. 
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Coal  Miner's  Job  Safe,  but  Accident  Cost  Grows  Steadily 

Injury  Rate  Per  One  Thousand  Men  Employed  May  Not  Be  Increasing 
but  Total  of  Indemnities  Paid  by  Operators  Goes  Up  —  Principal 
Recent    Changes    in   Compensation   Laws  Benefit   Mine   Workers 

By  E.  W.  Davidson 


IT  IS  exactly  twice  as  dangerous  to 
be  a  doctor  as  it  is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can coal  miner  a  mile  from  sunshine, 
attacking  a  working  face  with  a  drill. 
U.  S.  Census  figures  prove  it.  The 
miner,  with  a  mortality  percentage  of 
barely  0.62,  ranks  twenty-sixth  in  a 
census  list  of  thirty-five  occupations. 
He  is  far  below  the  sailor,  who  is  at 
the  top  with  a  percentage  of  2.26; 
the  mason,  who  is  fifth  at  1.17,  the 
merchant  tenth  at  1.06  and  the  clerk 
•-.wentieth  at  0.77.  But  in  spite  of  his  as- 
tonishingly safe  position  do^vn  between 
the  stock  raiser  and  the  bookkeeper, 
he  has  accidents  that  are  expensive  to 
coal  operation.  For  that  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  the  operator  has  a  keen 
interest  in  the  rather  indeterminate 
trend  of  accidents  during  1921  and  in 
the  few  recent  changes  made  in  state 
workmen's  compensation  laws — changes 
mainly   for    the    benefit   of   the    miner. 

Statistics  on  coal-mine  fatalities  for 
the  whole  country  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  show  1,794  deaths  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1921  as  against 
2,077  for  the  same  months  the  year 
before.  This  is  a  wholesome  decrease 
of  14  per  cent.  But  production  slumped 
127,382,000  tons.  This  brought  up  the 
1921  average  death  i-ate  per  million  tons 
from  3.55  to  3.92. 

Figures  from  the  same  source  cover- 
ing only  the  anthracite  fields  show  the 
same  upward  tendency  in  fatalities  per 
million  tons  of  output.  During  the  first 
ten  months  of  1920  the  rate  was  only 
5.63,  whereas  during  the  same  months 
of  1921  it  reached  5.95.  Anthracite  pro- 
duction was  up  to  standard  too,  though 
little  coal  was  produced  by  dredges 
and  washeries,  which  had  a  large  out- 
put in  1920  with  few  fatalities. 

Compensation  for  both  ordinary  in- 
juries and  fatalities  the  country  over 
is  paid  by  so  many  methods  and 
through  such  varied  agencies  that  com- 
plete statistics  cannot  be  compiled. 
There  are  straws  in  the  wind,  however, 
that  indicate  the  direction  compensa- 
tion is  taking. 

The  accompanying  table,  covering  all 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  mines 
in  Pennsylvania,  plainly  shows  that 
moi'e  money  was  going  out  in  compen- 
sation payments  in  1921  than  was  paid 
in  1920  because  individual  indemnities 
run  larger. 

In  Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
size  of  individual  payments  seems  to  be 
declining.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Commission  from 
such  partial  reports  as  reached  that 
body  show  that  during  1920  the  in- 
dividual average  was  $229,  whereas  the 
average  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1921  was  but  $198.     The  Illinois  sum- 


maries record  the  number  of  accidental 
injuries  for  1920  thus: 

Deaths 171 

Permanent  total  injuries 4 

Specificlftss 418 

Partiallossofusc 1,720 

Disfigurement 1,238 

Permaneut  partial 304 

Temporary  total 9,240 

Temporary  partial 154 

Total 13,249 

The  total  compensation  paid  and  to 
be  paid  on  these  13,249  cases  is  $3,032,- 
253.  For  the  year  1921  up  to  Sept.  1 
there  were  5,915  cases  reported  to  the 
commission.  When  these  cases  are  all 
indemnified,  the  commission  estimates, 
the  mine  operators  will  have  paid 
$1,171,161. 

In  Indiana  accidents  to  coal  miners 
inci'eased  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  Sept.  30,  1921.  A  total  of  4,851 
employees  were  hurt  of  whom  80  died, 
while  during  the  previous  twelve 
months  4,433  accidents  occurred,  caus- 
ing 78  deaths. 

State  industrial  insurance  statistics 
reflect  compensation  activities  interest- 
ingly. In  Virginia  for  the  year  ended 
Oct.  31,  1921,  the  combined  experience 
of  all  authorized  coal-mine  insurance 
carriers  shows  that  the  earned  pre- 
miums totaled  $199,021  and  the  incurred 
losses  $106,675.  These  companies  han- 
dled 391  cases.  In  addition  to  their 
losses  the  companies  had  an  expense 
ratio  of  about  36  per  cent  of  the  earned 
premiums. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  actual 
cost  of  insurance  to  the  coal  companies 
is  22  per  cent.  Under  the  law  passed 
in  1921  the  companies  will  pay  about 
10  per  cent  of  their  contributions  into 
a  fund  for  administering   the   act. 

Ohio  mine  operators  have  paid  $7,- 
079,525  in  insurance  premiums  between 
the  time  the  coal-mine  classification  of 
state  insurance  became  effective  and 
Dec.  31,  1920.  From  this,  $6,517,458 
has  been  paid  out  in  losses,  leaving  a 
reserve  of  $562,067. 

Montana  operators  have  the  option 
of  working  under  any  one  of  three 
plans.  Under  Plan  1  they  pay  compen- 
sation direct  to  injured  employees.  Re- 
ports of  all  injuries  and  of  all  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  state  Industrial 
Accident  Board.  Plan  2  is  the  insur- 
ance plan  and  Plan  3  the  state  plan. 
Plan  1,  covering  self-insurance,  has 
proved  the  most  popular.  During  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1921  compensa- 
tion payments  under  that  plan  totaled 
$51,762.  Under  Plan  2  the  total  was 
but  $200  and  under  Plan  3,  $31,000. 
The  grand  total  for  the  state  was  $82,- 
962.  The  board  received  reports  in 
this  period  of  318  temporary  total  acci- 
dents, eight  permanent  partials  and  ten 
fatals. 


In  Alabama,  where  80  per  cent  of  the 
fatal  accidents  and  50  per  cent  of  all 
rccidents  during  the  last  two  years  oc- 
curred in  mines,  the  State  Compensa- 
tion Commissioner  estimates  that  mine 
operators  are  losing  money  by  not 
adopting  the  state  system  of  compensa- 
tion. This  system  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  50  per  cent  of  a  man's  wages 
during  temporary  total  disability  due 
to  accident.  But  some  of  the  largest 
companies  elect  to  settle  with  injured 
employees  according  to  the  companies' 
own  scales,  which  often  are  higher  than 
that  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Marie  B.  Owen, 
Commissioner,  says  that  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1921,  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  alone  over- 
paid compensation  appro.ximately  $2,500. 

Alterations  in  compensation  laws 
recently  have  not  been  radical. 

Illinois  Amendments  Help  Miner 

In  Illinois  four  amendments  in  the 
Workingmen's  Compensation  Act  took 
efl'ect  July  1,  1921,  all  benefiting  the 
miner.  The  first  raised  the  minimum 
indemnity  rate  on  temporary  total  dis- 
ability from  $7  a  week  to  $7  50  and 
the  maximum  from  $12  a  week  to  $14. 
The  second  increased  the  maximum 
payment  for  death  from  $3,500  to  $3,- 
750.  Section  7,  paragraph  F,  now  pro- 
vides that  when  an  employee  receives  a 
pension  award  and  later  returns  to 
work  or  becomes  able  to  earn  as  much 
as  before  the  injury,  payments  to  him 
cease.  The  fourth  change  gives  the 
Circuit  Court  power  to  review  not  only 
questions  of  law,  as  under  the  old  plan, 
but  questions  of  fact  also. 

Maryland  has  seen  no  changes  in  the 
compensation  law  since  June  1,  1920, 
when  four  alterations  were  made.  Dis- 
ability payments  after  that  date  had 
to  begin  at  the  end  of  three  days  in- 
stead of  two  weeks.  The  amount  of 
compensation  for  various  injuries  was 
increased  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  employee's  average  earnings. 
The  weekly  minimum  went  up  from  $5 
to  $8  and  the  maximum  from  $12  to 
$18.  Also  personal  representatives  of 
deceased  employees  who  were  being 
paid  compensation  for  permanent  par- 
tial disability  at  the  time  of  death, 
were  given  a  vested  right  to  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  compensation. 

The  single  change  made  in  Kentucky 
reduced  the  basic  coal  rates  from  a 
maximum  of  $3.65  to  $3.40  and  fixed 
the  minimum  at  $2.50  for  each  $100 
of  payroll. 

Few  and  slight  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Indiana  compensation  law 
since  it  took  effect  in  1915,  but  the 
original  scale  of  amounts  paid  is  main- 
tained.    The  most  radical  change  was 
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the  1910  amendment  making  the  act 
compulsory  on  all  persons,  partner- 
ships and  corporations  engaged  in  min- 
ing coal  and  the  employees  thereof. 
Indiana  probably  is  the  only  state  in 
which  one  industry  has  been  singled 
out  for  legislation  of  this  character. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  provision 
has  been  tested  in  the  courts.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  finally  passed  on  the 
matter  last  year,  holding  the  act  con- 
stitutional in  this  particular. 

The  rates  charged  by  the  stock  cas- 
ualty companies  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  on  coal  mines  since 
1915  have  ranged  from  $4.75  down  to 
$3.55.  The  bulk  of  the  mines,  however, 
have  been  insured  in  the  Lynch  Coal 
Operators  Reciprocal  Association  at  a 
very  much  lower  rate  because  of  a 
lower  operating  cost.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  state  the  exact  rates  at  which 
the  business  is  being  can-ied  by  either 
stock,  mutual  or  reciprocal  organiza- 
tions, as  varying  rates  are  named  by 
the  stock  companies  on  different  risks 
and  the  costs  under  the  mutual  or 
reciprocal  plan  is  the  actual  cost  of 
compensation  claims  during  any  year 
plus  the  administration  expense. 

A  Pennsylvania  act  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  made 
some  minor  changes  in  that  state's 
compensation  act.  The  principal  change 
affected  payments  for  disfigurements 
by  striking  out  the  words  "a  decreased 
earning  capacity"  and  substituting  "an 
unsightly  appearance  and  such  as  is 
usually  not  incident  to  the  employ- 
ment." The  period  of  compensation  for 
disfigurement  was  cut  from  215  weeks 
to  150.  Another  change  increases  the 
amount  of  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  a  hand,  ai'm,  foot,  leg,  or  eye  from 
50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployee's wages.  The  loss  of  two  or 
more  such  members,  if  that  loss  does 
not  cause  total  disability,  requires  a 
payment  of  60  per  cent  instead  of  50 
per  cent.  Compensation  rates  were 
raised  to  a  weekly  maximum  of  $12 
instead  of  $10  and  a  minimum  of  $6 
instead  of  $5. 

Tennessee  Plan  Unpopular 

The  Tennessee  state  compensation 
plan  is  unpopular  with  many  of  the 
large  coal  operators  because  some  have 
found  that  they  can  operate  under  a 
self-insurance  plan  at  a  much  lower 
cost.  At  present  of  eighty  coal  com- 
panies of  the  state  forty-eight  have 
elected  to  work  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  but  the  maximum  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  forty-eight  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,500,000  tons.  This  is  only  20 
per  cent  of  Tennessee's  whole  produc- 
tion, according  to  calculations  made  by 
J.  E.  McCoy,  secretary  of  the  South 
Appalachian  Operators'  Association. 

Comments  by  coal  companies  on  the 
Tennessee  law  show  a  variance  of 
opinion.  C.  M.  Gooch,  of  the  C.  M. 
Gooch  Coal  Co.,  of  Nashville,  while  ad- 
mitting that  he  finds  the  system  expen- 
sive says:  "We  have  found  it  to  be 
very  satisfactoi-y.  We  have  had  two  or 
three  losses  during  our  experience  and 
have  had  no  trouble  whatever  with  set- 


tlements. Just  as  soon  as  an  acci- 
dent occurs  in  the  mines,  it  is  reported 
to  our  company,  and  with  the  exception 
of  filling  out  a  few  papers,  there  is 
nothing  for  us  to  do,  the  insurance 
company  making  all  adjustments  with 
the  insured's  beneficiaries.  This  form 
is  rather  expensive,  but  we  nnd  that  it 
carries  perfect  protection." 

L.  Clark,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Highland  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  of  Nash- 
ville, whose  company  elected  to  go  un- 
der the  compensation  act,  says  the  com- 
pany is  carrying  insurance  in  an  old 
line  company  at  a  cost  of  21  per  cent. 
"The  results,"  he  sums  up,  "have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  us  and  to  the  men. 
We  prefer  the  present  conditions  to 
those  existing  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  law  in  1919." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Cross  Moun- 
tain Coal  Co.,  the  Coal  Creek  Leasing 
Co.,  both  of  Knoxville,  the  La  Follette 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  of  La  Follette,  Tenn., 
and  other  companies  in  the  same  region 
take  a  different  attitude. 

"We  did  not  elect  to  come  under  the 


HERE'S  A  BIG  BILL 
The  cost  of  coal-mining  accidents 
in  Illinois  for  twenty  months  is 
shown  in  this  table,  compiled  from 
accident  and  compensation  reports 
in  the  office  of  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial Commission: 

1921 

1920  to  Sept  1 

Fatal 171  79 

Non-fatal 13,078  5.836 

Compensation  paid Sl.534,057  5516,528 

To  lie  paid 1.370,521  654,633 

Medical  and  luneral 127.675       

ToUil  paid  and  to  be  paid.     $3,032,253  SI.171.161 


Workman's  Compensation  Act,  and  our 
experience  has  proven  very  beneficial," 
runs  a  letter  from  G.  M.  Camp,  of  the 
Coal  Creek  Leasing  Co.  "We  estimated 
our  cost  under  this  act  would  have  been 
something  like  $6,000  a  year,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  minor  damages  since 
this  act  was  passed  has  not  exceeded 
$500  per  year.  One  of  the  neighboring 
mines  did  come  under  this  act  and  the 
cost  to  them  for  the  first  year  in  which 
they  carried  it  was  approximately 
$8,000,  and  during  this  time  they  only 
had  two  minor  accidents  which  I  judge 
could  have  been  settled  out  of  court  for 
not  exceeding  $500." 

H.  W,  Van  Benchoten,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Cross  Mountain  Coal 
Co,,  expresses  himself  thus:  "This  com- 
pany did  not  elect  to  come  under  the 
Compensation  Act,  and  does  carry  com- 
pensation insurance  at  the  present 
time.  Our  annual  average  expense 
settling  claims,  after  taking  care  of 
doctors'  and  hospital  fees,  amounts  to 
$1,500,  This  average  figure  does  not, 
of  course,  include  the  year  of  our  ex- 
plosion, which,  if  included  in  the  aver- 
age, would  make  a  very  material  addi- 
tion," 

"This  company  is  not  operating  un- 
der the  workman's  compensation  law, 
because  the  cost  of  the  insurance  re- 
quired by  the  law  is  unreasonably 
high,"  says  L.  C.  Crew,  president  and 


general  manager  of  the  La  Follette 
Company,  "and  the  bond  that  the  in- 
surance department  of  the  state  in- 
sisted that  we  put  up  in  case  we  car- 
ried our  own  insurance,  was  also,  ac- 
cording to  our  judgment,  unreasonably 
high. 

"Besides,  our  policy  is  to  deal  with 
our  men  direct  in  case  of  acudent  in- 
stead of  having  an  insurance  adjuster 
trying  to  make  settlements.  Many  of 
these  adjusters  haven't  sufficient  ex- 
perience and  leave  the  n.en  and  their 
families  in  a  bad  frame  of  mind,  which, 
in  the  long  run,  makes  trouble  for  the 
employer." 

J.  H.  Bowling,  general  manager  of 
the  Sun  Coal  Co.,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
operating  in  Caryville,  Tenn.,  says  the 
experience  of  his  company  indicates 
operation  under  the  Tennessee  law  is 
"probably  three  times  as  expensive"  as 
operation  under  the  old  system. 

No  Change  in  Laws  in  Southwest 

In  the  Southwestern  coal  fields  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  change  the 
existing  compensation  laws  but  without 
material  effect.  In  Kansas  a  bill  to 
increase  the  compensation  and  put  the 
administration  of  the  act  in  the  hands 
of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations was  killed  in  the  State  Senate. 
In  Missouri  a  bill  vesting  the  control 
of  compensation  matters  in  a  new  com- 
mission and  providing  competitive  in- 
surance for  carrying  such  liabilities  by 
the  employer  will  be  referred  to  the 
people  next  November. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  not 
altered  the  amounts  paid  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  but  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  that 
law  has  resulted  from  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  number  of  state  boards.  Minor 
changes  have  been  made,  however,  in 
both  the  industrial  insurance  law  and 
the  state  safety  law.  For  instance, 
the  medical  aid  was  combined  with  in- 
dustrial insurance  and  all  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Insurance.  The  section  of  the  medical 
aid  law  permitting  contracts  between- 
employers,  employees  and  doctors  or 
hospital  associations  was  amended.  It 
now  places  these  contracts  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Insurance  and 
authorizes  him  to  require  bond  on  all 
such  contracts  for  their  faithful  per- 
formance. Merit  ratings  and  penalties 
for  safe  places  and  safety  devices  were 
abolished.  Today  all  merit  ratings  and 
penalties  are  fixed  according  to  the 
safety  educational  standards  maintained 
by  employers  and  on  experience  cost 
as  showTi  by  the  cost  of  industrial  in- 
surance. 

Changes  and  amendments  have  re- 
moved many  of  the  imperfections  of 
state  laws  on  compensation  and  the  ex- 
perience of  operators  with  these  laws 
varies  from  pole  to  pole,  but  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  cost  of  accidents 
is  upward.  Though  unjuries  per  thou- 
sand men  employed  may  not  be  on  the 
increase  the  total  cost  of  them  obvi- 
ously is  a  growing  factor  in  mine  ope- 
ration. 
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New  England  Bituminous  Conditions  in  1921 

Trend  of  Traffic  Is  Toward  Water  Routes — Pocahontas  and  New 
River  Return  to  Favor  Because  of  Lower  Wages  and  Reasonable 
Marine  Rates — Reduced  Costs  and  Constructive  Policies  Needed 

By  G.  G.  Wolkins 

Boston,    Mass. 


APATHETIC  buying  and  the  return 
of  Hampton  Roads  coals  to  their 
pre-war  market  were  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  steam  trade  in  New  England 
during  1921.  Overdevelopment  in  the 
bituminous  districts  was  matched  by 
overplanted  industry  here,  and  the 
record  of  the  entire  twelve-month 
period  is  one  of  hope  too  often  defended. 
Except  in  a  few  special  lines  the  retail 
consumer  of  manufactured  goods 
refused  to  buy  more  than  minimum 
quantities  and  no  favorable  forecast 
proved  of  any  value.  Requisitions  for 
steam  grades  went  naturally  in  in- 
creasing measure  to  the  West  Virginia 
smokeless  fields,  where  mining  costs 
are    lowest,    and    these    regions    were 


been  the  case.  As  pointed  out  else- 
where in  this  number  in  an  article  on 
"Rail-and-Water  vs.  All-rail  in  New 
England"  (p.  109)  the  ratio  of  com- 
mercial receipts  to  railroad-supply  coal 
consistently  diminished  through  the 
four  months.  Most  of  these  railroad- 
fuel  contracts  will  expire  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  new  year,  and 
unless  we  are  much  misled  by  current 
indications  the  volume  of  coal  all-rai' 
next  spring  will  drop  to  new  low  levels. 
The  year  just  closed  was  a  buyers' 
market  throughout,  largely  because  of 
consistent  forcing  on  the  part  of 
operating  interests  grown  accustomed 
to  war-time  output  and  also  because  of 
buying    indifference    induced    by    slack 


sources  of  these  rich  fields.  When  the 
line  trade  west  and  southwest,  as  well 
as  well  as  the  trade  south  and  offshore, 
stopped  absorbing  tonnage  early  in  the 
autumn.  New  England  was  substantially 
the  only  outlet  open  to  the  Hampton 
Roads  agencies.  The  extent  to  which 
this  opening  was  worked  is  reflected  in 
prices  which  established  the  smokeless 
grades  as  once  more  closely  competitive, 
even  in  centers  v/ell  inland  from  Tide- 
water. To  see  cargo  after  cargo 
divided  up  among  the  elect  of  Yankee 
cotton  mills  was  convincing  evidence 
that  war  conditions  were  being  wiped 
out  and  that  coal  merchants  had  quit 
dabbling  in  the  markets  of  the  seven 
seas.  With  the  manufacturer  and  coal 
operator  both  scratching  to  find  a  home 
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brought  within  easy  reach  by  the  con-    conditions  in  practically  all  the  indus- 


tinuing  slump  in  shipping,  a  develop- 
ment that  had  already  caused  serious 
concern  during  the  latter  half  of  1920. 

Stock  piles  on  Nov.  1,  1921,  were 
nearly  on  a  parity  with  those  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1918,  a  year 
when  New  England  was  glutted  with 
fuel,  and  yet  the  total  tonnage  received 
was  less  even  than  in  1919.  It  all 
means  that  large  reserves  were  carried 
over  from  the  previous  year  and, 
further,  that  actual  consumption  was 
relatively  light.  There  were  multiplied 
instances  where  large  users  deliberately 
decided  upon  purchases  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  previous  season's.  A  few,  the 
railroads  among  them,  bought  liberally 
early  in  the  year,  only  to  regret  the 
heavy  quotas  that  came  forward  on 
contracts  at  times  when  the  spot 
market  had  become  almost  demoralized. 

The  pendulum,  which  a  year  ago  had 
swung  so  far  toward  the  all-rail  route, 
has  now  swung  back  toward  waters 
borne  coal  to  the  extent  shown  in  the 
illustrative  tables.  Taking  1921  as  a 
whole  the  division  will  be  nearly  equal, 
but  as  the  months  go  on  there  will  be 
seen  a  steady  recession  in  the  tonnage 
received  via  the  Hudson  River  gate- 
ways. Contracts  for  locomotive  fuel 
placed  during  January-March  tended  to 
maintain  the  all-rail  percentage  to  a 
higher  point  than  might  otherwse  have 


tries  on  which  this  teiTitory  is  depend 
ent.  Export  demand  failed  utterly, 
another  important  factor  in  diverting 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  to  the 
market   which    first   developed    the    re- 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Somerset  County.  Pa. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FULL-TIME  OPERATTON   OF   COAL  MINES  ,\ND  TIME  LOST  BY  CAUSES 


outlet  our  "splendid  isolation"  had 
arrived  with  a  vengeance! 

JMeanvi^h-ile  reputable  all-rail  shippers 
were  obliged  grimly  to  witness  the 
ground  being  cut  from  under  their  feet. 
For  five  years  numbers  of  them  had 
resisted  highly  lucrative  off-shore 
business;  they  had  delivered  absolutely 
a  full  quota  on  each  contract;  and  now 
when  they  were  ready  to  realize  on 
their  decent,  foresighted  policies,  low- 
cost  coal  from  West  Virginia  pre- 
empted their  "dependable"  market. 
Thei'e  are  times  when  virtue  is  its  own 
sole  reward. 

In  1921  coal  was  again  the  chief  com- 
modity canned  by  our  railroads.  With- 
out it  they  would  have  been  in  sad 
straits.  Lack  of  general  traffic  com- 
pelled lay-offs  in  inci-easing  number 
from  month  to  month.  Only  by  most 
rigid  economy  is  railway  management 
now  able  to  make  any  showing  what- 

SPOT  PRICES,  F.O.B.  MINES,  OF  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  FROM  SOMEUSET  AND  CAMBRIA 

COUNTIES,  PA.,  BV  MONTHS,  1 9 1 9- 1 92 1 
QUOTED  ON  IiO,STON,  MA.SS,,  MARKET 

1919 

Lump       Mine  Run  Screenings 


.lune 

July 

August 

Sept<-iril>er. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


Jauu>iry. . . . 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune 

July 

August 

September. , 
October. . . . 
November. . 
December. . 


3.00 
2.94 
3.05 
3.14 
3.28 
3.22 
3.38 
2.95 
2.95 


2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
4.38 
5.28 
7.35 
ir.97 
11.88 
9.38 
8.02 
6.72 
5.32 


.Miinli 

,\|)ril 

May... 


1921 

3.80 

...    '    ....  3.26  ..    . 

.......  3.05 

2.99 

.'. ..  2.90 

■lune Cambria  2.72         .S,mi,r>,- 

July $2.81  .,,.  $1.84 

August 2.55  ....  I   68 

September. 2.37  ....  I   73 

October 2.40  2   13 

November 2.41  ....  I. '84 

December 2.38  ....  1.82 


ever.  There  still  is  far  too  much  pad- 
ding in  our  costs,  for  unless  they  are 
trimmed  down  in  some  drastic  manner 
we  shall  find  ourselves  distanced  by 
people  elswhere  who  are  less  hampered 
in  their  daily  employments.  For  those 
willing  to  heed,  1921  has  its  lesson,  for 
not  in  years  has  there  been  such  demand 
for  constructive  measures  in  distribu- 
tion. All  interests  suffered  from  unin- 
telligent, hit-or-miss  methods,  and  if 
ever  there  was  room  for  improvement 
it  is  right  now,  practically  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year,  when  there  should 
be  some  interchange  of  counsel  with  an 
eye  to  some  rational  scheme  of  better 
co-ordinating  output  with  consumption. 
Could  the  Appalachian  region  be  dealt 
with  as  a  whole  the  twelve  months 
beginning  April  1,  1922,  might  be 
spared  some  of  the  shadows  of  the  coal 
year  soon  ending. 

Market's  Aimless  Trend 
From  the  beginning  the  only  reports 
that  could  be  thought  encouraging  were 
those  of  operations  shutting  down.  In 
January  it  was  announced  that  certain 
groups  of  mines  in  Pocahontas  would 
work  but  three  days  weekly;  in 
December  the  same  groups  were  operat- 
ing only  two  days  per  week;  and  that 
embraces  the  year's  record  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  productive  bitu- 
minous districts.  Conditions  in  central 
Pennsylvania  varied  only  in  degree.  It 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  opera- 
tors granted  concessions  from  prices 
they  had  felt  in  the  spring  were  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances.  They 
were  most  anxious,  many  of  them,  not 
to  affect  their  strategic  position  with 
labor,  and  we  have  a  long  record  of 
gradually  softening  quotations. 

While  it  was  still  winter  there  was 
a  feeling  that  the  patient  would  get 
well,  but  no  one  wise  enough  came  for- 
ward to  fix  a  time  for  recovery.  It  was 
said  to  be  "from  sixty  to  ninety  days 
ahead,"  but  not  only  was  there  a  steady 
recession  during  summer  and  autumn 
but  the  last  days  of  December  saw  the 
lowest  figures  heard  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for 
manufacturers  to  report  five  months' 
reserve,  and  as  surely  as  they  dipped 
into  a  "bargain"  market  just  as  surely 
would  they  be  appraised  of  even  lower 


offers  later  on.  The  steady  scaling 
down  of  successive  bids  for  government 
supply,  navy  and  other  requirements 
opened  every  argument  for  indecision 
and  delay,  an  attitude  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  buying  public  through- 
out the  period.  Such  a  spread  between 
contract  figures  and  those  for  spot 
shipment  made  by  the  same  operators 
was  bound  to  promote  diffidence.  No 
mill  buyer  could  justify  seasonal  ar- 
rangements on  any  such  differential 
when  coal  was  palpably  in  supply  far 
beyond  wildest  guesses  at  the  tonnage 
to  be  consumed. 

Through  the  summer  general  business 
dragged  heavily;  price  was  no  induce- 
ment, and  the  few  sales  negotiated 
evidenced  a  policy  of  extremely  spare 
and  close-hauled  buying.  Besides  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  not  to 
purchase,  there  was  the  retail  buyers' 
strike  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  each 
week  disclosed  more  pressure  to  move 
coal.  Quotations  were  individual  and 
the  range  quite  wide;  they  seemed  not 
so  much  dependent  upon  competitive 
offers  as  upon  special  situations  at  par- 
ticular mines.  B.  &  0.  coal  was  early 
to  be  had  at  .$1.50@$1.75  per  net  toil 
when  in  central  Pennsylvania  similar 
grades  were  being  held  $2.25@$2.50. 
By  Sept.  1  it  was  plain  to  all  there 
could  be  no  life  to  the  market  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Pennsylvania 
operators  might  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  get  business,  but  the  time  of 
recovery  had  been  postponed  in- 
definitely; the  cards  were  stacked 
against  them,  and  from  one  to  two  days 
was  the  best  week's  business  they  could 
hope  to  provide. 

Hampton  Roads  Coals  in  Fokestiont 
The  market  continued  duiing  the 
autumn  under  the  same  extraordinary 
pressure.  The  average  manufacturer 
was  not  warranted  in  producing  more 
goods  than  the  restricted  market  could 
readily  absorb.  There  was  nothing  to 
imbue  any  faith  in  cun-ent  coal  prices, 
and  the  steady  forcing  that  followed 
was  clearly  foreseen.  It  was  through- 
out a  heavy  market,  dragging  along  at 
minimum  output  and  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  several  years. 

Settlement  of  the  British  strike  made 
it  certain  the  smokeless  agencies  would 
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face  a  stagnant  market,  with  New 
England  almost  the  only  debatable 
teiTitory.  There  was  progressive  weak- 
ening in  price  from  late  January,  but 
not  until  March,  when  coastwise 
freights  and  the  f.o.b.  mines  basis  had 
both  been  modified,  did  it  appear  that 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  would  make 
such  ini'oads  on  all-rail  territory. 
Deliveries  by  both  routes  declined 
notably.  Tidewater  even  moi'e  than 
rail,  for  the  year  as  a  whole  in  actual 
tonnage,  but  the  percentage  by  water 
showed  an  increase,  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  which  was  transshipped  at  Nor- 
folk and  Newpoi-t  News.  The  shippers 
nf  these  coals  were  assiduous  in  their 
attentions  to  buyers  in  this  market,  and 
(o  a  moderate  degree  they  got  results. 
New  England  became  their  main  de- 
pendence, as  appeared  the  seven-day 
period  ending  Dec.  3,  when  but  two 
small  cargoes  represented  the  total 
Hrmpton  Roads  dumpings  for  export! 

From  $5.75  @  $6.25  per  gross  ton  f.o.b. 
vessel  at  Hampton  Roads  in  February 
the  range  wobbled  through  the  dull 
summer  and  autumn  until  at  length  late 
in  December  $4.40  ($1.52  gross  f.o.b. 
mines)  became  the  open  price  for  navy 
acceptable  grade.  Contracts  had  been 
underwritten  at  $3.50  per  net  ton  f.o.b. 
mines,  later  to  be  scaled  down  to  $2.10 
@$2.25,  but  the  significant  move  came 
early  in  the  coal  year,  when  the  navy 
and  the  Panama  R.R.  were  able  to  buy 
easily  at  $3,  even  though  practically 
every  bid  had  been  made  on  a  much 
higher  basis.  "Market  cargoes"  became 
a  habit,  and  by  November  highest  grade 
coals  were  sacrificed  at  an  average 
return  of  less  than  $1  per  gross  ton  at 
the  mines.  It  was  no  surprise  when 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  operations 
were  closed  down,  many  of  them  week 
by  week,  for  no  organization  could 
tolerate  indefinitely  any  such  competi- 
tive campaigning. 

The  extent  to  which  the  smokeless 
coals  drove  out  Pennsylvania  grades 
through  the  peculiar  rate  differential 
and  apparent  disregard  of  costs  is  pre- 
sented elsewhere  in  this  number,  but 
the  fact  I'emains  that  Worcester, 
Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Fitchburg  are 
again  using  Southern  coking  coals  much 


as  they  did  in  years  prior  to  1914.  The 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  agencies 
have  taken  possession  of  the  largest 
share  of  New  England  consuming  terri- 
tory, and  it  is  predicted  that  receipts 
next  year  from  Hampton  Roads  will 
be  nearer  70  per  cent  of  the  total  than 
the  bare  45  per  cent  that  approximately 
records  their  performance  the  current 
year  just  ended. 

Complaints  of  poor  preparation  have 
been  almost  the  rale  of  late  concerning 
the  smokeless  coals  reaching  this 
market  For  a  considerable  time  it 
looked  as  if  operators  in  their  eager- 
ness to  cut  down  costs  had  crowded 
output  unduly  the  days  '  the  mines 
worked.  In  other  words,  if  a  mine  was 
worked  but  one  day  a  week  the  output 
was  nearly  as  large  as  two  normal  days 
would  have  produced.  The  obsession  of 
war-time  production  dies  hard! 

Railroad  Fuel 

The  New  England  railroads  are  among 
the  few  steam  users  to  whom  all-rail 
shippers  have  reason  to  be  grateful. 
Railroad  purchasing  agents  placed  con- 
tracts early  in  the  year,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  one  class  of 
buyers  they  have  accepted  and  even 
now  continue  to  accept  reasonable 
monthly  quotas.  Some  purchases  of 
locomotive  coal  were  rather  in  excess  of 
actual  requirements,  as  traffic  panned 
out,  but  with  these  adjustments  there 
has  been  a  broad-minded  way  of  deal- 
ing, and  operators  and  selling  agents 
are  pleased  over  the  outcome  of  most 
of  these  commitments. 

Accurate  figures  are  not  available 
covering  receipts  of  railroad  supply  coal 
by  water,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the 
trade  the  proportion  has  been  mate- 
rially less  than  via  all-rail.  The  higher 
volatile  coals  pay  higher  rates  to  the 
transshipping  piers,  and  except  for  sup- 
plies stoi-ed  at  or  near  Tidewater  the 
tendency  of  the  railroads  through  such 
a  season  would  be  to  accept  rail  coal  on 
yearly  contracts. 

Of  late  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
check  rather  than  increase  the  flow  of 
supply  coal,  and  while  there  has  been 
an  occasional  slight  increase  in  general 
traflnc  it  has  been  so  gradual  that  there 


has  been  no  such  appreciable  effect  on 
consumption  as  would  be  caused,  for 
instance,  by  continuous  cold  weather. 
Railroad  exchequers  are  for  the  most 
part  in  a  depleted  state  and  90  to  120 
days'  supply  is  regarded  as  ample  for 
all  contingencies. 

Pennsylvania  Grades 

For  reasons  already  entei'ed  into  the 
movement  here  of  steam  coals  from  the 
Cambria,  Clearfield  and  Somerset  dis- 
tricts was  far  less  into  New  England 
in  1921  than  during  the  previous  year. 
After  the  contract-making  period,  prices 
sagged  to  the  point  where  in  each  in- 
dividual case  the  mine  owner  figured  a 
cost  level  below  which  he  could  not 
afford  1  >  dig  coal.  In  a  measure  this 
will  account  for  the  wide  range  of 
prices  quoted  on  these  grades  during 
the  season. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  the  percentage  of  spot  coal  crossing 
the  Hudson  River  for  that  part  of  this 
teiTitory  east  of  the  Connecticut  River 
was  very  slim  indeed.  The  great  bulk 
of  this  coal  was  moving  on  contract, 
together  with  small  tonnages  on  cur- 
rent sales  to  points  out  of  reach  from 
the  Hampton  Roads  factoi-s  at  New 
Haven  and  the  ports  north  and  east. 

The  water  route  was  of  no  practical 
use  to  Pennsylvania  shippers  through- 
out the  year.  At  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia piers  the  tonnage  dumped  for 
New  England  was  the  lightest  since 
pre-war  times.  Rates  to  some  extent, 
but  mostly  the  higher  cost  of  mining, 
put  these  fuels  by  rail  and  water  more 
than  out  of  the  running.  In  the  autumn 
there  were  several  charters  at  80c.@ 
S21e.  from  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
to  New  York  harbor,  where  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  came  to  be  regularly 
received  for  bunkering  purposes.  The 
Pennsylvania  contractors  had  to  bow 
themselves  out. 

A  further  sidelight  on  bunker  trade 
was  furnished  in  August,  when  one  of 
the  transatlantic  lines  sent  the  S.S. 
"Winifredian"  to  Hampton  Roads  from 
Boston,  light,  for  2,700  tons  bunker 
coal,  only  to  return  here  to  load  general 
cargo.  It  was  manifestly  a  demonstra- 
tion against  local  prices,  and  the  own- 
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ers  were  said  to  have  saved  $3  per  ton, 
but  the  diversion  used  up  seven  days, 
and  the  time  of  a  ship  that  size  must 
be  a  consideration. 

A  factor  in  decreased  bituminous  ton- 
nage for  New  England  is  emphatically 
the  gradually  extended  use  of  fuel  oil 
in  manufacturing  plants  of  many  kinds. 
Within  ninety  days  it  was  stated  offi- 
cially by  the  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Massachusetts  that  an  import  duty  of 
25c.  per  barrel  on  fuel  oil  and  35c.  per 
barrel  on  crude  mineral  oil  will  in  one 
year  add  directly  $5,000,000  to  the  fuel 
bill  of  this  teiTitory  alone.  While  the 
entire  Mexican  output  is  said  to  have 
risen  about  17  per  cent  from  1920  to 
1921,  the  demands  of  all  New  England 
were  greater  by  47  per  cent  and  those 
of  Massachusetts  by  91  per  cent. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  CRUDE  OIL. 
tin  Thousands  of  Gallons.] 
1918         1919         1920  1021 

New  Euff- 

land  :....  113,779  154.371  448,317  •6(i0,000 
Massachu- 

Betts    3,-.,616     48,.552  33.5.70:j   M.^O.OOn 

'Estimalefi. 

Importations  are  almost  all   from  Mexico. 

Abstracted  from  a  memorandum  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
October  35,  1931.  b.v  courtesy  of  E.  C.  Hnltmaii. 
Fuel  Administrator  for  Massachuselt^.  Anal 
vses  show  that  average  fuel  oil  has  is,;!nn  B.t.u. 
A  careful  test  made  in  a  Massachu-'^ett^  mill 
showed  163  gallons  of  oil  (approximately  four 
barrels)    the  equivalent  of  one  net  ton  of  bitu- 

Otherwise  expressed,  we  are  told  that 
"Mexican  oil  now  constitutes  22  per 
rent  of  New  England  fuel"  for  steam 
purposes  aside  from  steam  railroads. 
Statements  such  as  these  are  predicated 
upon  a  normal  annual  bituminous 
requirement  of  24,000,000  net  tons,  a 
figure  barely  reached  in  the  hectic  year 
1918.  The  trade  also  has  in  mind  that 
Mexican  oil  wells  will  not  for  long  be 
allowed  to  supply  buyers  with  crude 
fuel  oil  exclusively.  A  time  probably 
will  arrive  when  refining  processes  will 
be  put  into  practice  on  an  increasing 
scale,  and  so  long  as  bituminous  coal  is 
held  on  a  reasonable  price  basis  there 
is  not  so  much  to  fear  from  the  com- 
petition of  oil  as  a  fuel. 

Late  in  December  there  had  been  no 
material  change  in  trade  conditions. 
While  thei'e  was  a  disposition  to  hold 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  quotations 
on  a  less  wobbly  basis,  consumers 
actually  interested  in  the  current 
market  were  easily  able  to  cover  their 
requirements  still  at  bargain  prices. 
Purchases  that  otherwise  might  have 
been  made  were  withheld  until  January 
should  come  in.  There  were  enough 
"market  cargoes"  to  justify  postpone- 
ment on  the  pai't  of  any  steam  user 
not  under  compulsion  to  buy.  The 
background,  large  reserves  also  con- 
sidered, was  anything  but  inspiring  for 
the  trade. 

At  the  same  time  a  fair  degree  of 
good  merchandiznig  was  being  carried 
on,  particularly  among  those  factors  in 
Hampton  Roads  coals  who  were  careful 
to  buy  and  charter  at  close  figures  and 
took  care  also  to  sell  the  bulk  of  each 
cargo  before  arrival  at  this  end  for  dis- 
tribution. A  few  houses,  specially 
competent,  did  a  wholesome  business  on 
this  basis  during  several  months. 


It  is  important  that  early  in  the  new 
year  consideration  be  given  to  the  rail- 
road rate  problem.  The  threat  of 
English  coal  exposes  some  of  the  rate 
absurdities  and  Mr.  Hoover's  recom- 
mendation of  a  reduction  of  $1  per  ton 
on  overseas  coal  from  the  mines  to  the 
Atlantic  ports  may  fix  attention  in  some 
quarters  on  a  matter  that  demands 
intelligent  study.  There  are  signs 
among  certain  of  our  textile  industries 
that  the  goods  market  is  again  slightly 
on  the  mend.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  coal  industry  —  mine 
owners,  mine  workers,  carriers  and  dis- 
tributing agencies  —  will  keep  step. 
Something  more  than  haphazard 
methods  and  stiff-necked  insistence 
upon  "rights"  will  be  called  for  if  the 
trade  is  to  regain  anything  like  the 
stability  and  good  name  that  it  deserves. 

There  have  been  whisperings  of  a  low 


"opening  price"  on  the  smokeless  coals. 
It  is  clear  that  the  bulk  of  New  Eng- 
land's consumption  this  year  also  will 
be  supplied  via  Hampton  Roads. 
Should  .$2.80,  the  present  toll,  remain 
in  eflfect  to  Tidewater  for  coastwise 
shipment  a  price  level  f.o.b.  mines  will 
of  necessity  preserve  about  the  range 
that  now  obtains  on  the  spot  market. 
Operators  in  the  smokeless  districts 
have  seen  their  mines  shut  down  much 
of  the  time  since  May  1,  1921;  they  also 
have  seen  their  restricted  output  move 
in  considerable  volume  to  New  Eng- 
land; and  they  know  that  if  Pennsyl- 
vania mine  labor  adheres  to  a  war-time 
scale  they  need  have  little  anxiety  over 
competition  from  that  direction.  These 
are  elements  to  be  taken  under  prudent 
advisement,  and  upon  their  wise  han- 
dling will  depend  the  character  to  be 
given  the  new  coal  year. 


Pennsylvania  Coals  Undersold  in  New  York  by 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  Fuels 

Stove  in  Constant  Demand  and  Egg  Easy  to  Procure  Throughout  the 
Year — Passing  of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  Much  Regretted — Bunkers  Quoted  Around  $7  Alongside 

Editorial  Correspondence 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  peculiarities 
of  the  anthracite  trade  in  New 
York  during  1921  was  the  constant 
demand  for  stove  coal  and  the  ease 
with  which  egg  coal  could  be  obtained. 
It  was  peculiar  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  years  back  the  favored  size  of 
domestic  coal  was  egg.  The  trade 
was  fortunate  with  regard  to  weather 
conditions,  which  were  just  the  reverse 
of  those  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of 
the  previous  year.  Demand  was  not 
strong  and  consumers  kept  their  wants 
supplied  without  buying  any  more 
than  they  really  needed. 

There  was  considerable  fluctuation 
in  quotations  in  January.  Independent 
quotations  changed  frequently.  Wash- 
ery  stove  and  chestnut  were  quoted  at 
around  $7.60  per  ton  while  fresh- 
mined  independent  pi'oduct  was  nearly 
$3  higher.  The  situation  both  as  re- 
gards supply  and  prices  improved  con- 
siderably during  the  next  couple  of 
weeks,  but  demand  did  not  increase 
proportionately,  because  consumers  ap- 
parently were  determined  not  to  be 
caught  with  considerable  coal  in  their 
cellars  on  April  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
new  coal  year,  when  in  previous  years 
the  usual  spring  dixount  of  50c.  per 
ton  for  domestic  coals  went  into  ef- 
fect. 

No  amount  of  salesmanship  could  in- 
duce buying  in  the  early  part  of  March 
and  during  the  last  half  of  the  month 
the  companies  with  one  exception  an- 
nounced the  usual  spring  discount  on 
domestic  sizes.  If  these  cuts  were 
made  with  the  expectation  that  house- 
holders would  buy  fuel  for  the  follow- 
ing winter,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 


they  were,  they  went  astray.  Buying 
did  not  increase  to  any  great  extent 

By  the  end  of  June  retail  dealers 
began  to  complain  of  slow  buying. 
This  was  followed  by  easier  demand, 
cancellation  of  orders  with  the  opera- 
tors and  lower  quotations  for  inde- 
pendent coals. 

A  line  on  what  the  dealers  thought 

SPOT  PRICES,  F.O.B.  MINES,  OF  BITCMINOfS 
COAL    FROM    CLEARFIELD    DISTRICT. 

BY   MONTHS,    I9I9-I921 
QUOTED  ON  BOSTON,  MASS.,  MARKET. 
1919 
Lump      Mine  Run  Screeniags 
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of  the  future  was  obtained  by  the  pub- 
lic when  bids  were  opened  late  in  July 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  supply- 
ing domestic  coals  to  the  various 
school  buildings  in  Greater  New  York. 
Bids  ranged  from  $12.39  to  $14.33, 
which  in  most  instances  were  lower 
than  the  then  existing  retail  prices, 
and  it  was  announced  by  the  Board  of 
Education  that  a  saving  of  at  least 
$300,000  had  been  effected  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year's  prices. 

The  slow  demand,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  companies,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  from  adding  the  usual 
10c.  per  ton  monthly  advance  to  their 
regular  price  list.  It  was  estimated 
Sept.  1  that  only  between  65  and  70 
per  cent  of  the  coal  usually  placed  in 
bins  at  that  time  by  local  retail  deal- 
ers had  been  put  away.  Retail  deal- 
ers, however,  were  optimistic  and  had 
their  yards  overstocked  with  all  sizes 
except  stove.  Egg  coal,  which  during 
the  early  months  had  been  difficult  to 
get  in  most  quarters,  was  much  easier 
and  shippers  began  to  notice  that  the 
demand  was  centering  on  chestnut  to- 
gether with  stove. 

Householders  unable  to  put  in  more 
than  a  ton  or  two  of  coal  at  a  time 
began  to  enter  the  market  early  in 
September  and  the  retail  trade  became 
more   active. 

The  market  was  extremely  quiet 
in  December.  Independent  quotations 
slumped  and  as  far  as  steam  coals 
were  concerned  it  was  a  buyers'  mar- 
ket. Shippers  and  sales  agents  at 
times  were  willing  to  accept  offers  for 
buckwheat,  rice  or  barley  coals,  so 
anxious  were  they  to  move  them  in 
order  to  save  demurrage  charges.  Egg 
coal  became  so  plentiful  that  com- 
panies were  storing  it,  and  others,  it 
was  said,  undertook  to  break  it  down. 
Railroad  sidings  were  blocked  with 
loaded  cars  of  domestic  coals,  one  com- 
pany alone  being  reported  to  have  had 
upward  of  800  cars  of  egg  coal  on  its 
hands. 


A  feature  of  the  local  bituminous 
situation  was  the  bringing  to  New 
York  harbor  of  considerable  Pocahon- 
tas and  New  River  coals  at  a  delivered 
price  little  in  excess  of  the  mine  price 
of  good  Pennsylvania  coals.  These 
coals,  however,  were  for  the  most  part 
distressed  tonnage  on  the  piers  at 
Hampton  Roads. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  was  much  re- 
gretted by  many  of  the  trade,  as  was 
the  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of 
New  York,  Inc. 

Some  efforts  were  made  early  in  the 
year  to  close  contracts  but  operators 
in  most  instances  stood  "pat"  at  quo- 
tations ranging  from  $3.75  to  $4.50, 
which  at  the  time  were  higher  than 
current  quotations  for  spot  coals  of 
equal  quality.  Judging  from  the  in- 
quiries received  at  the  time  it  was 
thought  that  large  consumers  were 
ready  to  sign  up,  but,  as  one  operator 
expressed  it,  "That's  about  as  far  as 
they  have  gone."  It  was  afterward 
said  that  most  of  the  contracts  were 
not  closed.  Quotations  for  long-time 
contracts  were  later  reported  as  rang- 
ing from  $3  to  $4.50.  The  opening  of 
bids  for  furnishing  about  750,000  tons 
of  the  better  grades  of  coal  to  the 
Panama  Railroad  Co.,  which  took  place 
earlv  in   the  year  in  New  York   City, 
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showed  prices  ranging  from  $3.50  to 
$4.39  per  ton. 

Early  in  April  it  was  said  that  most 
operators  would  have  to  depend  upon 
spot  buying  to  keep  their  mines  going, 
it  being  asserted  that  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  usual  number  of  contracts 
had  been  closed.  An  effort  was  made 
at  this  time  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Purchasing  Agents  to  induce 
contract  signing — with  little  success. 

Early  in  the  autumn  the  low  prices 
of  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals 
compared  with  the  quotations  for  the 
better  grades  of .  Pennsylvania  coals 
familiar  to  the  local  trade  resulted  in 
heavy  shipments  of  the  former  coals 
to  local  industries  and  public  utilities. 
The  low  prices  at  which  these  coals 
were  said  to  have  been  obtained  was 
due  to  the  quantity  of  distressed  coals 
at  the  Southern  ports  and  the  slump  in 
water  freights.  Quotations  for  Pool  1, 
which  contained  these  coals,  ranged 
from  $6  to  $6.25  alongside. 

The  threatened  strike  of  the  railroad 
workers  did  not  cause  any  flurry  in 
this  market.  Consumers  from  the  first 
did  not  expect  any  serious  trouble,  and 
for  that  reason  did  not  rush  orders 
calling  for  immediate  delivery.  Cer- 
tain operators  and  shippers,  however, 
believing  there  would  be  a  tieup, 
rushed  coal  to  tidewater,  which  re- 
sulted in  another  setback  and  caused 
the  unloading  of  considerable  coal  at 
low  prices. 

Early  in  December  the  market  was 
quiet.  Buyers  were  not  placing  orders 
except  when  they  needed  coal.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  new  coal  year 
three  months  off  there  was  some  talk 
of  renewing  contracts.  It  was  reported 
that  one  house  doing  considerable  bunk- 
ering of  steamships  was  naming  quo- 
tations around  $6  alongside. 

SP(  IT  PRICES.  F.O.B.  MI>JES,  OFBITrMINOCS 
COAI,  FROM  INDIANA  4th  AND  5fli  VT.XS 

DISTRICTS,  PY  MONTHS.  1919-1921 
QUOTED  ON  CHICAGO.  11,1.. ,  MARKET 

1919 
T.ump     Mine  Run     Screenings 

.lanusry «2  55  $2  J5  »2  05 

February 2  60  2  55  2  10 

March 2  68  2  40  2  11 

April   2.70  2  40  2  IS 

Mav  2.70  2  40  2  15 

.lune 2  75  2  45  2.00 

,Iuly 2  82  2  54  189 

August 2.85  2.60  1.90 

.-September.. 3.25  2.90  2.60 

October 2.55  2.35  2.05 

November 2.55  2.35  2.05 

December 2.55  2.35  2.05 

1920 

.January 2  55  2.35  2.05 

February 255  2.35  2.05 

March 2.55  2.35  2  05 

April 3.11  2.83  2.57 

May      3  75  3.10  3.90 

.lune 4.52  3.94  3.75 

.luly           5.48  5.56  5.21 

Auguit 6.00  5.75  5.45 

Septeriber 7.12  6.46  6.30 

October 6.57  5.43  4  64 

November 5.78  4.42  3.55 

December 4.22  3.24  2.6) 

1921 

Januao- 3"  2.54  2.23 

February- 3.17  2.17  .63 

March 2.96  2.55  .75 

April         3.07  2.74  1,90 

Mav                 ..           3.39  2.95  2.00 

.lunV' 2.94  2-53  2.21 

July            2.89  2  53  1.76 

."ugu,        3.09  2  88  1.84 

Sepi'mhcr 2.97  2.95  1.68 

iXlIrr 2.81  2  52  1,57 

November 3.10  2.57  1.66 

December 3.1!  259  I.7J 
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Baltimore  Profits  by  British  Mine  Strike 

Sends  Surprising  Amount  of  Coal  to  England  and 
Ireland  — Total  Exports  Drop  Off  Two-Thirds  —  Live 
Business  Slumps  and  Gas  and  Steam  Prices  Go  to  Pieces 

By  W.  R.  Hough 


THE  YEAR  1921  was  most  depress- 
ing in  the  coal  trade  at  Baltimore, 
but  the  new  year  already  promises  bet- 
ter things. 

The  depression  of  1921  was  the  most 
marked  at  its  close.  The  line  demand, 
as  well  as  bunker  and  export  trading, 
was  at  exceptionally  low  ebb,  and  the 
hard-coal  situation  also  was  subnormal. 
The  principal  drop-off  came  in  evnorts, 
which  were  only  about  one-thi  the 
toUl  of  1920.  Last  year  260  ships  car- 
ried 1,449,035  tons  of  cargo  coal  from 
Baltimore  to  ports  in  29  different  coun- 
tries, and  of  these  182  took  161,611  tons 
of  bunker  here.  The  total  amount  ship- 
ped from  Baltimore  during  1920  was 
4,396,772  tons  of  cargo  coal. 

A  singular  feature  of  the  trade  for 
1921  was  the  shipment  of  308,489  tons 
of  coal  in  47  ships  to  the  United  King- 
dom during  four  months  of  the  year 
beginning  in  April.  This  was  caused 
by  the  shortage  of  fuel  superinduced 
by  the  strike  of  the  British  coal  miners. 
For  the  same  reason  116,874  tons  of 
coal  in  21  vessels  went  to  Ireland  from 
Baltimore.  Today,  with  British  ships 
working,  American  coal  cannot  compete 
with  English. 

The  shipments  to  the  various  other 
countries  during  the  year  and  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  carrying  these  cargoes 
were: 

Argentine,  16  ships,  92,843  tons; 
Bahama  Islands,  1  ship,  149  tons; 
Brazil,  3  ships,  3,769  tons;  British  West 
Indies,  1  ship,  546  tons;  Chile,  2  ships, 
11,689  tons;  Colombia,  1  ship,  1,050 
tons;  Costa  Rica,  1  ship,  1,721  tons; 
Cuba,  6  ships,  17,093  tons;  Denmark, 
8  ships,  32,060;  Dutch  Guiana,  1  ship, 
659  tons;  Ecuador,  2  ships,  4,176  tons; 
Egypt,  19  ships,  123,270  tons;  France, 
19  ships,  110,182  tons;  Germany,  2 
ships,  11,149  tons;  Gibraltar,  1  ship, 
3,707  tons;  Holland,  12  ships,  85,872 
tons;  Honolulu,  1  ship,  7,322  tons;  Italy, 


56  ships,  344,741  tons;  Mexico,  1  ship, 
799  tons;  Noi-way,  4  ships,  25,673  tons; 
Peru,  3  ships,  8,613  tons;  Porto  Rico, 
3  ships,  1,830  tons;  Portugal,  7  ships, 
39,142  tons;  Russia,  2  ships,  10,865 
tons;  Spain,  3  ships,  13,91:1  tons; 
Sweden,  12  ships,  47,674  tons;  Uru- 
guay, 5  ships,  23,167  tons. 

Line  business  reached  new  low  levels 
in  1921.  Starting  off  in  January,  prices 
for  best  gas  and  steam  coals  ranged 
between  $3.75  and  $4.25  per  net  ton 
f.o.b.  mine  basis.  Then  things  grew 
worse  both  as  to  demand  and  prices 
until  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  coal 
trade  found  itself  running  at  a  low  pro- 
duction point  and  still  unable  to  sell  its 
products  in  many  cases  even  at  actual 
cost  of  production  and  distribution. 
During  the  rush  period  of  eighteen 
months  or  so  ago  the  best  steam  coals 
sold  up  to  $12  to  $15  a  net  ton.  Now 
they  are  procurable  in  this  market  at 
from  $2  to  $2.30  a  net  ton  mine  basis. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  the  market 
reached  its  lowest  level  of  the  year  in 
December,  when  best  grade  steam  coals 
in  pool  1  were  obtainable  as  low  as 
$2.35  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines;  pool  9, 
$2.15;  pool  10,  $1.90@$2;  pool  11,  $1.70; 
and  pool  34,  $1.40@$1.50.  At  the  same 
time  best  gas  coals  also  were  far  from 
normal,  excellent  pool  61  being  offered 
on  this  market  at  $2.10(a)$2.15,  with 
Pennsylvania  mine  run  around  $2,  and 
West  Virginia  lump  about  the  same. 
West  Virginia  run-of-mine  ranged  all 
the  way  down  to  $1.60  during  Decem- 
ber. The  high  level  for  the  year  was 
in  January,  when  pool  1  was  worth 
$4.50  a  net  ton  f.o.b.  mine  and  pool 
9  $4@$4.25.  Such  coals  as  pool  11 
were  at  that  time  selling  around  $2.50. 

Over-keen  competition  bore  heavily 
on  the  trade  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  hustle 
for  bunker  business.  In  some  cases  the 
best  steam  coals,  such  as  ran  to  pool 


71,  were  contracted  for  at  a  gross  ton 
price  at  piers  of  $4.40.  This  meant  a 
sale  on  a  net  ton  basis  at  the  mines  of 
considerably  less  than  $2,  and  indeed 
ruinous  price. 

In  the  hard-coal  trade  overhead  costs 
to  retail  dealers,  especially  yard  rent- 
als, have  increased,  but  the  trade  has 
held  down  the  cost  as  compared  with 
that  charged  in  1920.  The  following 
table  shows  the  price  range: 


Hard  white  ash — 

No.  1  (broken) 

No.  2  (egg) .... 

No.  3  (stove) 

No.  4  (chestnut ) 

Pea  coa! 

Buckwheat 

Sunbury^ 

No.  2  (egg) 

No.  3  (stove) . 

No.  4  (chestnut)    .    . 

Lykens  Valle\ — 

No.  2  (egg) 

No.  3  (stove) . 
No.  4  (chestnut) 


.\ug., 
1920 

$15.50 
15.50 
15.75 

15  75 
13  00 
10.00 

15.50 
15.75 
15.75 

16  50 
16  75 
16.75 


Apr.. 
1921 
$14.50 
14.50 
14.75 
14.75 
12.00 
9.00 


Oct  , 
1921 
$14.75 
14  75 
15.25 
13.00 
12  00 
9.00 


14.75  15  00 

15.00  15.50 

15.00  15.25 

15.50  15  75 

15.75  16  00 

15.75  16  00 
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1919 
Lump 


January. . . . 
February. . . 

March... 
Apr '..  .  .  ,  . 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  . . . 
November. 
December. . 


March... 
April. 

May 

.Tune 

Julv     ... 
August      -  . 
Septenihor. 
October 


No 


December. 


January. . 
February. 


Ml 

April 

.May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . .. 
November. 
December. . 


'ine  Kun    .Screenings 
$2.35 

2  35 

2.61 


2.91 
3  21 
3.84 
3  77 


2  n 

2.35 
2.35 
4.06 
6.87 
9.78 
10.00 
12.90 
10  60 
10.31 
8.40 
6.83 


3.97 
2.86 
2.59 
2.68 
2.99 
2.95 
2.63 
2.38 
1.91 


■  LOST-  raLOST-LABOR    r3L0ST-MlNe      m 

CAR    SH0<?1»Ce^  STRIKES  ESOtSABlUTV         UmARKET  LJCAUSC 

Westmoreland  District  Ciimberland-Piodmont  District 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FULL-TIME  OPERATION'  OF   COAL  MINES  AND  TI.ME  LOST  BY  CAUSES 
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Last  Year  Was  a  Period  of  Reconstruction  in 
Bituminous  Coal  Industry  of  Philadelphia 

Anthracite  More  Stable  as  to  Prices  but  with  Noticeably  Lessening 
Demand — Textile  Plants  the  Best  Customers — Railroads'  Pur- 
chases Hampered  by  Industrial  Conditions  and  Limited  Finances 
By  W.  D.  Hammer 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IN  all  things  1921  was  a  year  of  re- 
construction, particularly  noticeable 
in  bituminous,  with  slow  but  constantly 
decreasing  prices  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  Anthracite  was  more  stable  as  to 
prices,  but  with  a  very  apparent  ten- 
dency to  a  lessening  in  demand  for  the 
family  coals,  from  egg  to  pea  inclusive. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year  the  demand  for  anthracite  was 
equal  to  the  supply.  To  the  end  of 
March  the  schedule  of  company  prices 
was  as  of  the  previous  September;  per 
gross  ton  as  follows:  Egg,  $7.75;  stove 
and  nut,  $8.05;  pea,  $6.40.  Steam  sizes 
at  this  time  were:  Buckwheat,  $4.25; 
rice,  $3.15;  barley,  $2.25.  The  inde- 
pendent operators  during  the  first  sixty 
days  of  the  year  were  able  to  get  on  an 
average  of  from  35c.  to  40c.  a  ton 
higher  than  companies  on  domestic 
coals,  although  there  were  exceptional 
cases  where  $10  a  ton  at  the  mines  was 
received  on  small  lots  of  scarce  sizes. 
As  March  approached,  however,  there 
was  much  talk  of  a  reduction  in  prices 
by  the  big  companies,  and  this  together 
with  some  mild  weather  sent  the  con- 
sumer demand  to  a  low  level.  In  the 
meantime  all  producers  shipped  heavily 
to  the  dealers,  who  stocked  the  coal,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  some  assurance  that 
despite  the  public  expectation  of  a  drop 
in  prices,  the  old  schedule  would  hold. 
Some  dealws,  though,  finding  business 
dull,  made  price  cuts  of  $1  a  ton  to  the 
consumers,  bringing  the  retail  fijgures 
in  March  about  as  follows:  Egg,  $13.50; 
stove  and  nut,  $14;  pea,  $10.50. 

The  producing  companies  which  are 
always  looked  to  as  the  leaders  were 
slow  in  announcing  their  price  policy 
for  spring  and  it  was  actually  April 
before  some  of  them  sent  out  schedules, 
and  with  the. exception  of  one  company 


they  made  a  reduction  of  50c.  a  ton, 
bringing  the  mines  prices  at  that  time 
to  the  following  level:  Egg,  $7.25; 
stove  and  nut,  $7.60,  and  pea,  $5.90. 
Independent  prices  at  this  time  were 
from  10c.  to  20c.  higher  on  stove  and 
nut  and  30c.  to  40c.  lower  on  pea.  On 
steam  sizes  a  drastic  cut  was  made,  due 
to  the  bituminous  competition,  and 
contract  prices  of  $3.50  on  buckwheat, 
$2.50  on  rice  and  $1.50  on  barley  were 
announced. 

As  the  retail  men  were  so  heavily 
stocked  with  coa!  they  immediately 
made  a  drive  for  business,  but  the  con- 
sumer needed  much  more  urging  than 
usual,  with  industrial  conditions  such 
that  money  was  scarce.  The  demand 
for  the  larger  sizes,  however,  was  quite 
strong  all  summer,  at  least  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  independents  were  able 
to  get  premium  prices  of  50c.  to  75c. 
over  company  coal. 

In  June  company  prices  were  con- 
siderably increased,  ninning  about  $7.45 
to  $7.75  for  egg,  $8.10  for  stove  and 
nut,  and  $5.95  to  $6.10  for  pea,  although 
the  retailers  did  not  increase  their 
figures  at  this  time.  The  steam  sizes 
were  inclined  to  be  a  trifle  weak  and 
sold  from  25c.  to  50c.  off  by  the  inde- 
pendents. All  summer  long  there  was 
some  lack  of  snap  to  the  retail  trade, 
although  they  all  continued  to  take  in 
coal  as  fast  as  the  operators  shipped 
it,  stove  being  in  somewhat  short  sup- 
ply. With  another  company  advance  in 
circular  prices  during  July  to  $7.75  for 
egg,  $7.80  for  stove  and  nut,  and  $6.05 
for  pea,  and  independent  coal  close  to 
75c.  higher,  the  retail  men  finally  made 
their  first  price  increase.  This  brought 
the  standard  retail  prices  about  as  fol- 
lows: Egg,  $14;  stove  and  nut,  $14.25, 
and  pea,  $11. 


There  was  a  fair  retail  demand  right 
through  the  summer  up  to  Sept.  1,  but 
never  at  any  time  up  to  the  retailers' 
expectations,  although  they  continued 
to  take  in  all  the  coal  they  could  get. 
In  September  company  prices  were  in- 
creased to  what  finally  constituted  the 
winter  schedule,  being  as  follows:  Egg, 
$7.75;  stove,  $8.10;  nut,  $8.05,  and  pea, 
$6.20.  Most  dealers  gradually  increased 
their  delivered  prices  until  in  October 
the  prevailing  quotations  were:  Egg, 
$14.25,  stove  and  nut,  $14.50,  and  pea, 
$11.25.  In  October  also  the  retail  trade 
picked  up  quite  noticeably,  and  most 
people  in  the  trade  thought  that  normal 
buying  had  arrived  at  last,  but  it  hap- 
pened at  this  time  the  railroad  men  had 
been  agitating  a  gigantic  country-wide 
strike,  and  with  the  removal  of  this 
menace  by  November  there  was  a 
noticeable  slump  in  the  retail  trade. 

Throughout  November,  despite  al- 
most normal  weather,  the  consumer 
could  not  be  induced  to  buy,  and  re- 
tailers became  so  anxious  for  trade  that 
there  was  considerable  price  cutting. 
At  first  this  was  not  particularly 
noticeable,  but  finally  it  reached  the 
stage  where  pea,  which  had  been  stored 
in  particularly  heavy  volume  and  with 
a  less  than  usual  demand,  was  being 
offered  freely  in  some  sections  of  the 
city  at  $10.50  a  ton,  and  in  a  few 
instances  at  $10.25.  The  larger  sizes 
while  not  slashed  so  extensively,  never- 
theless felt  the  hand  of  the  cutter,  and 
$13.75  for  stove  and  nut  became  com- 
mon. 

The  softening  in  evidence  in  Novem- 
ber became  even  more  pronounced  in 
December,  despite  some  spells  of  cold 
weather  which  ordinarily  would  have 
been  productive  of  good  consumer 
trade.  .A.s  the  year  came  to  a  close, 
however,  the  lack  of  buying  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  became  more 
significant  in  the  buying  of  numerous 
.small  lots  to  meet  current  needs,  and 
then  husbanding  this  to  the  utmost  ex- 
treme. The  yards  of  the  dealers  be- 
came so  congested  with  coal  that  they 
had  to  hold  orders  and  this  was  re- 
flected in  curtailed  mining  operations, 
the  first  for  at  least  six  years. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  month 
a  few  of  the  independent  operators  re- 
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duced  mines  prices  to  a  level  with  com- 
pany coal  on  stove  and  nut,  $8.10,  and 
lower  yet  on  egg  and  pea,  the  former 
running  from  $7.60  to  $7.75  and  the 
latter  from  $5.25  to  $6.  Under  such 
conditions  as  have  prevailed  during  De- 
cember the  outlook  for  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  is  not  altogether  promis- 
ing. The  retailers  seem  determined  to 
reduce  stock  and  are  buying  as  little  as 
possible,  and  in  addition  retail  prices 
show  signs  of  further  weakening. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
bituminous  trade  was  unsatisfactory 
and  practically  at  no  time  showed  any 
improvement.  To  begin  with,  the 
larger  users  had  heavy  stocks  on  hand 
from  the  previous  year,  and  with  money 
conditions  considerably  tightened  there 
was  a  disposition  to  take  a  chance  on 
the  market  right  from  the  first,  which 
tendency  grew  stronger  right  through 
the  yeai'. 

Starting  out  in  January,  prices  for 
coal  were  about  as  follows:  Pool  1, 
$4.75  to  $5;  Pool  9,  $4.50;  Pool  10, 
$3.75  to  $4;  Pool  11,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 
Producers  also  began  to  indicate  their 
ideas  as  to  contracts  at  this  time,  giv- 
ing their  impressions  that  $4  to  $4.50 
was  a  fair  contract  figure,  but  the  con- 
sumer showed  little  or  no  desire  what- 
ever to  enter  into  agreements,  pre- 
ferring to  work  from  stock  or  take  a 
chance  on  the  market. 

By  April  1  prices  began  to  move 
downward  slowly  but  surely.  The 
year's  history  of  bituminous  can  easily 
be  traced  in  the  pince  movements  to 
always  lower  levels.  The  operator  was 
hopeful  at  all  times  that  bottom  had 
been  reached  as  to  prices,  and  when  $3 
was  touched  for  Pool  9  coal  there  was 
a  certainty  that  it  could  go  no  further, 
yet  when  this  coal  was  sold  at  even 
lower  figures,  such  as  $2.50  to  $2.75  in 
November,  that  was  declared  to  be  the 
absolute  minimum. 

Naturally  with  the  constantly  drop- 
ping spot  market  the  few  holders  of 
contracts  became  uneasy  and  there  were 
frequent  adjustment  of  contract  figures, 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  year  $3.50 
was  about  the  general  figure  for  this 
business,  although  the  amount  under 
a,4'reement  probably  was  the  lightest 
on  record. 

Under   the    conditions  recited   above 


the  poor-grade  coals  soon  lost  their 
outlet,  and  the  consumer  when  he  did 
buy  usually  asked  for  the  better  coals, 
such  as  Pools  1,  9  and  10.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
was  discontinued,  the  system  of  refer- 
ring to  coals  under  the  pooling  arrange- 
ment continued  to  persist  in  the  line 
of  domestic  trade,  although  there  is 
at  this  time  an  effort  among  certain  of 
the  larger  producers  to  discard  the 
system  altogether,  they  preferring  to 
sell  their  high-grade  coals  under  their 
trade  names.  However,  the  pooling 
plan  possesses  so  much  merit  it  is  be- 
lieved it  will  be  years  before  both  the 


producer  and  the  consumer  are  willing 
to  abandon  it  entirely. 

During  the  year  past  probably  the 
best  customers  of  the  producer  have 
been  from  the  textile  industry  in  this 
territory.  This  branch  of  trade  seemed 
to  recover  from  its  slump  more  quickly 
than  any  other  line  and  has  supplied 
good  buyers  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year.  Of  course  the  railroads  have 
been  taking  a  fair  tonnage,  but  under 
industrial  conditions  prevailing  through- 
out the  year  and  with  restricted  finances 
they  have  shown  a  tendency  to  stock 
only  a  limited  tonnage  in  advance  of 
their  needs. 


Bituminous  Coal  Market  of  Buffalo  in  Comatose 
Condition  Throughout  Past  Year 

Shippers  Entertain  Little  Hope  for  Improvement — Prospective 
Shortage  the  "Open  Sesame"  to  Good  Profits — Strike  Scare  So 
Overworked  That  Actual  Suspension  Would  Have  Little  Effect 

Bt  John  W.  Chamberlin 


IN  Buffalo  the  bituminous  coal  mai-- 
ket  has  been  flat  throughout  the 
year  1921,  although  there  have  been 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  degrees 
of  slackness  that  afford  a  little  vai-iety 
in  what  is  still  without  real  improve- 
ment. Shippers,  whether  producers  or 
jobbers,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in 
devising  new  names  for  the  trade  in 
order  to  give  proper  vent  to  their 
disappointment,  and  in  some  cases  to 
their  utter  discouragement,  for  they 
do  not  see  much  improvement  possible 
for  a  long  time.  The  foreign  markets, 
for  other  things  as  well  as  coal,  is  not 
going  to  return  to  anything  like  the 
old  volume  that  was  the  case  before  the 
war,  perhaps  not  in  a  series  of  years. 

The  country  has  the  coal,  but,  look- 
ing at  the  situation  from  a  seller's 
viewpoint,  this  is  the  real  basis  of  the 
difficulty.  Bituminous  coal  can  be  pro- 
duced so  cheaply  that  it  seldom  pays  a 
good  profit  unless  there  is  some  special 
reason  for  a  shortage,  like  a  big  strike 
or  a  prolonged  scarcity  of  cars.  The 
strike  scare  has  been  so  overworked 
during  the  year  that  it  is  not  going  to 
advance   prices  much,  if  any,  even   if 


there  is  a  suspension  in  April,  for  the 
consumer  has  coal  and  he  is  much  more 
indifferent  to  the  cutting  off  of  a  sup- 
ply than  he  would  be  if  the  demand  for 
goods  was  brisk. 

Buffalo  gets  its  soft  coal  from  the 
Allegheny  Valley  and  such  near-lying 
districts  as  Reynoldsville  and  Shaw- 
mut,  and  after  that  chiefly  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  propel',  added  to 
some  that  is  near  it,  such  as  the  Besse- 
mer district.  Lately  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Pittsburgh  No.  8,  coming 
from  over  the  Ohio  line,  is  gaining 
pretty  fast  on  the  other  districts.  Job- 
bers say  it  was  a  case  of  necessity,  to 
save  that  market  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  non-union  West  Virginia 
mines.  West  Virginia  has  tried  to  get 
into  the  Buffalo  market,  but  without 
success  so  far.  For  this  reason  several 
Ohio  mining  and  sales  companies  have 
lately  opened  branch  offices  in  Buffalo, 
for  this  coal  has  come  to  stay  and  must 
be  looked  after.  It  sells  about  on  a 
par  with  Pittsburarh  steam  grades. 
During  the  year  considerable  coal  has 
begun  to  come  in  from  the  Mononga- 
hela  distiicts  south  of  Pittsburgh,  per- 
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haps  best  called  Connellsville  coal.  It 
pays  15c.  a  ton  over  Pittsburgh,  but 
being  mostly  non-union  and  so  having 
a  mining  cost  of  at  least  75c.  a  ton  less 
than  Pittsburgh,  it  can  absorb  the 
extra  freight. 

As  to  prices,  the  old  delivered-price 
quotation  has  been  dropped  and  only 
mine  prices  are  given.  Taking  Pitts- 
burgh as  a  basis,  which  with  No.  8  fur- 
nishes Buffalo  two-thii'ds  of  its  soft 
coal,  the  close  of  1920  had  seen  the  end 
of  the  big  flurry  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, with  prices  down  to  $3.50  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  bottom,  but  it  kept 
sagging  off  all  the  year,  till  Dec.  1, 
1921,  saw  it  selling  not  above  $2.75 
and  then  going  to  a  mere  "what-can- 
you-offer"  price.     One  shipper  declares 


that  when  a  customer  offers  him  what 
he  formerly  paid  he  at  once  looks  up 
his  credit. 

The  year  closes  with  a  clean  slate — 
no  best  customers  who  will  pay  fair 
prices,  no  industry  taking  anything 
like  normal  amounts,  every  consumer 
buying  cheap  coal,  if  any;  the  banks 
reducing  credits,  but  not  on  coal  ship- 
pers or  consumers  especially;  the  Nova 
Scotia  coals  trying  to  supply  Canada, 
but  not  creating  any  great  uneasiness 
in  the  Pennsylvania  trade— yet  every- 
body hopeful  anid  expectant.  April 
may  clear  away  many  clouds.  Buffalo 
normally  sells  about  15,000,000  tons 
of  all  coals  annually,  but  with  the 
bituminous  output  down  to  seven- 
tenths  of  normal,  this  figure  has  been 
reduced  proportionately. 


Tendency  of  Detroit  Coal  Market  in  1921 
Was  Steadily  Downward 

Automobile  Industry  Seemed  Best  Able  to  Withstand  General  Depression 
—  Trade  Is  Optimistic  but  Uncertain  —  Substantial  Reserves  Must 
Be  Worked  Off  Before   Improved   Buying  of  Coal   Can   Be   Expected 

By  E.  E.  Dunbar 


THROUGHOUT  1921  the  course  of 
the  coal  market  in  Detroit  was 
regularly  downward,  the  declination 
corresponding  rather  closely  with  the 
succession  of  months.  Though  the  in- 
fluence of  the  business  depression  was 
apparent  in  certain  narrowing  markets 
for  the  products  of  some  plants,  the 
automobile  industry,  including  the 
makers  of  parts  and  accessories,  was 
able  for  a  considerable  time  to  with- 
stand the  depressing  force. 

Mine  quotations  on  West  Virginia 
lump  of  high  quality  at  the  first  of  the 
year  were  ranging  around  $5,  with  egg 
about  $4.50,  run-of-mine  $3.50  to  $4 
and  nut  and  slack  $3.  Ohio  lump  was 
bringing  about  the  same  price  as  the 
West  Virginia  product  and  little  or 
no  distinction  in  prices  was  made  be- 
tween the  two  districts  for  fine  coal. 
Wholesalers  and  jobbers  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  interest  buyers,  as  most  of  the 
large  consumers,  under  the  influence  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  inflation  period 
and  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  the 
shortages  in  supply  by  which  they  were 
handicapped  during  war  years,  had 
purchased  liberally  in  the  later  months 
of  1920,  building  reserves  of  unusual 
proportions,  which  they  were  carrying 
over  into  1921.  The  yards  of  retail 
dealers,  also,  were  carrying  unusually 
large  stocks  in  consequence  of  their 
having  followed  a  liberal  buying  policy 
to  avert  a  repetition  of  the  shortages 
that  had  created  troublesome  problems 
the  previous  winter. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  down- 
ward trend  of  mine  prices  created  a 
disinclination  to  purchase.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  shorten  losses  there  were  nu- 
merous cancellations  of  contracts. 

The  opening  of  the  new  coal  year, 
April  1,  found  both  buyers  and  pro- 
ducers unwilling  to  arrange  new  con- 


tracts and  little  business  was  done  in 
that  line.  The  influence  of  the  busi- 
ness depression  was  being  felt  among 
the  industrial  plants  to  an  increasing 
degree.  Many  still  had  large  reserves, 
while  the  declining  prices  on  bitumi- 
nous in  the  spot  market  encouraged  a 
belief  that  coal  could  be  had  at  any 
time  and  perhaps  might  be  bought  at  a 
lower  price  by  waiting. 

This  expectation  was  quite  generally 
realized,  as  in  July  prices  on  lump 
from  West  Virginia  or  Ohio  mines  had 
fallen  to  about  $3.25  per  ton  at  the 
mines,  with  egg  quoted  around  $2.50, 
mine  run  at  $2.25  and  nut  and  slack 
about  $1.25,  while  prices  later  in  the 
year  were  even  lower. 

The  automobile  factories  by  a  series 
of  price  reductions  were  enabled  to 
maintain  a  moderate  degree  of  activity, 
which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  pro- 
vide for  their  needs  by  purchases  at 
irregular  intervals  in  small  quantities 
and  by  picking  up  bargain  lots,  fol- 
lowing a  sort  of  hand-to-mouth  policy. 

With  an  active  demand  for  coal  for 
lake  shipment  and  numerous  mines  cur- 
tailing production,  while  some  were 
closing,  the  movement  of  coal  into  De- 
troit was  largely  restricted  to  ship- 
ments to  apply  on  contract. 

The  threat  of  a  railroad  strike  in 
October  caused  only  a  brief  flurry  in 
the  Detroit  market  for  bituminous 
coal. 

The  close  of  the  Lake  season  shut 
off  one  of  the  principal  outlets  for 
lump  coal  and  curtailed  the  produc- 
tion of  slack,  which  speedily  became 
scarce,  with  prices  showing  a  strong 
tendency  to  advance.  In  the  final  week 
of  the  year  nut  and  slack  from  Ohio 
mines  were  practically  unobtainable  at 
prices  lower  than  $1.50  while  quota- 
tions on  the  smokeless  and  the  West 


Virginia  products  were  firm  at  $1.25 
and  nut  and  slack  from  mines  of  the 
Pittsburgh  No.  8  district  vvere  held  at 
$1.75. 

Despite  the  low  prices,  buying  de- 
mand was  not  in  evidence  and  efforts 
by  wholesalers  and  jobbers  to  interest 
customers  were  met  with  a  disappoint- 
ing lack  of  success.  The  jobbers  say 
that  despite  the  small  volume  of  busi- 
ness during  the  year,  most  of  the  steam 
coal  users  were  able  to  accumulate 
rather  substantial  reserves  by  their 
purchases  of  bargain  lots,  the  outcome 
being  that  nearly  all  the  steam  plants 
are  in  comfortable  position  as  regards 
supply  for  the  present  and  the  near 
future.  The  retail  yards  also  are  well 
stocked,  both  because  of  additions  made 
to  their  supplies  during  the  year  and 
because  of  the  slow  progress  they  had 
made  in  distribution  up  to  the  year's 
end. 

Though  high-grade  coal  from  West 
Virginia  mines  has  been  the  leader  in 
popularity  during  the  year,  there  has 
been  a  favorable  market  also  for  Hock- 
ing and  other  Ohio  coals.  Little  or  no 
coal  from  the  Illinois  or  Indiana  mines 
is  reported  to  have  come  to  Detroit 
during  the  year.  The  coal  from  those 
states,  which  was  forced  on  the  city 
during  the  regime  of  the  federal  Fuel 
Administration,  does  not,  in  normal 
times,  find  a  market  here. 

Through  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  West 
Virginia  coal  reaching  Detroit  is  re- 
ported to  have  come  from  the  unor- 
ganized districts.  Operators  of  union 
mines  in  West  Virginia  and  in  Ohio 
have  been  unable,  the  jobbers  say,  to 
meet  the  prices  of  coal  from  Logan 
County  and  other  unorganized  districts 
of  West  Virginia. 

Though  inclined  to  be  optimistic,  rep- 


SPOT  PRICES,  F.O.B.  MINES,  OF  BITUMINOUS 

COAL  FROM  HOCKING  DISTRICT, 

BY    MONTHS,  I9I9-I92I 

QUOTED  ON  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  MARKET. 

1919 

Lump  Mine  Run  Screenings 

■'""""'■y $2  75  $2  50  $2.25 

Februarj- 2.75  2  50  2  25 

March 2.75  2,50  2  25 

April 2.66  2   18  I  67 

May 2.54  2  21  1.38 

June 2  54  2.  14  I  42 

July 2.64  2   10  1   30 

August 2.77  2  02  1   40 

September 3.18  2  35  I   93 

October 3  34  2  42  2   16 

Noveniber 

December. . . 

1920 

January 2,75^  2.50  2,25 

Februar.v 2  75*  2  50  2  25 

March     2  75^  2  50  2.25 

April 3  78  (47  3   18 

May 4.28  4  03  3  91 

June 5.76  5  69  5  53 

July 6  25  6  30  6  08 

August 7  38  7.07  6  70 

SeptenibiT 7   25  6,45  6  72 

October 7  80  6.96  6  71 

November      5   91  4   91  4  47 

December     4  83  3.63  3.23 

1921 

January 4  25  2  44  1.70 

February 3.82  2  32  I  63 

March 3.46  2  21  1.65 

Apra 3.25  2  23  159 

May 3.27  2   18  1.50 

June. 3.25  2   15  I  20 

July 3.20  2  13  1.21 

August 3.13  2   14  146 

September 3.43  2   13  1.25 

October 3.24  2  03  I   06 

November 3.23  2  08  I   05 

December 3.08  I  95  1.12 
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resentatives  of  the  coal  trade  in  De- 
troit frankly  admit  they  can  do  little 
but  guess  about  the  future.  The  belief 
prevails  that  if  business  in  industrial 
lines  reverts  to  anything  like  normal 
by  April  1  or  earlier,  the  coming  year 
probably  will  develop  a  strong  and  con- 


tinued demand  for  coal.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  before  any  consider- 
able volume  of  buying  can  be  expected, 
the  reserves  now  in  possession  of  re- 
tail dealers  and  steam  plants  will  have 
to  be  worked  down  to  a  small  propor- 
tion of  their  present  size. 


Many  Ohio  Coal  Companies  Close  1921 
Accounts  On  Wrong  Side  of  Ledger 

Production  Falls  Far  Behind  Normal  Level  of  Recent  Years — ^Price 
Fluctuations  Hold  Interest — Preference  Shifts  to  Smokeless  and 
Semi-Smokeless  Coals — Stress  Preparation   to  Sell  Ohio   Product 

By  J.  W.  Lehman 

Columbus,  Ohio 


MANY  of  the  corporations  and 
firms  engaged  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry in  Ohio  will  be  in  red  figures 
when  they  close  their  accounts  for  1921. 
It  was  just  one  thing  after  another 
which  brought  about  this  state  of 
affairs.  Foremost  was  the  industrial 
depression,  which  assumed  big  propor- 
tions by  April  and  May  and  which  re- 
duced consumption  of  steam  coal  to  a 
serious  extent  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

Statisticians  of  the  Southern  Ohio 
Coal  Exchange  estimate  the  production 
of  coal  in  Ohio  in  1921  at  32,179,000 
tons.  To  Sept.  30  about  23,501,165  tons 
were  produced  and  the  output  in 
October  is  estimated  at  2,987,800  tons, 
in  November  at  2,690,750  tons  and  in 
December,  2,000,000   tons. 

Output  Figures  for  Recent  Years 

Compared  with  32,000,000  tons  in 
1921  production  in  Ohio  in  1912  was 
34,444,000  tons;  in  1913,  36,285,000 
tons;  in  1914,  18,736,000  tons;  in  1915, 
22,027.000  tons;  in  191C,  34,520,000 
tons;  in  1917,  41,678,000  tons;  in  1918, 
47,919,000  tons;  in  1919,  35,220,000 
tons;  and  in  1920,  45,227,000  tons. 

With  a  capacity  production  of  about 
4,500,000  tons  monthly  in  all  Ohio  fields 
tlie  estimated  output  by  months  in  1921 
was:  .lanuary,  2,980,719  tons;  Febru- 
ary,   2,305,024    tons;    March,    2,338,050 


tons;  April,  2,187,678  tons;  May,  2,989,- 
035  tons;  June,  3,117,874  tons.;  July, 
2,948,459  tons;  August,  3,090,003  tons; 
September,  2,715,724  tons;  October, 
2,985,800  tons;  November,  2,590,750 
tons;  December,  2,000,000  tons. 

Distribution  of  the  coal  produced  in 
Ohio  up  to  Sept.  30,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex- 
change, was  as  follows: 


DISTRIBUTIO.N    OF   COAL  OPEODUCED    IN 

SOUTHERN  OHIO,  JANUARY  TO 

SEPTEMBER,  INCLUSIVE 

(Exclusive  of  non-revenue  railroad  fuel) 

Marlcet  1920  1921 

Commercial ;,.     6,368,447         2,883,595 

Railroad  fuel 1,703,390         1,301,517 

Lake  cargo  and  bunker 1,716,870  719,023 

9,768,607  4,904,133 
EASTERN  OHIO 

Commercial 10,497,528  6,337,729 

Railroad  fuel 2.278,222  3,203,914 

Lake  carg,.  anil  hunker 4,173,982  4,233,387 

16.949,732       13,797,030 

June  and  August  were  the  months  of 
largest  output;  December  was  the 
smallest.  In  January  the  production 
was  close  to  3,000,000,  but  it  fell  off  to 
slightly  more  than  2,000,000  tons  in 
April,  to  come  up  again  when  Lake 
traffic  became  more  active.  In  October 
production  was  stimulated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  threat  of  a  railroad 
strike,  which  caused  rather  heavy 
stocking  on  the  part  of  certain  in- 
dustries and  also  by  dealers. 

Price  fluctuations  during  the  year  are 


i^ioi'   IKICRS  F.OB    MINE.S  ON  THE  COT.TTMP.I'S  MARKET  OF  rOAL  FK<1M  THE 
HOCKING   niSTRU'T.  OHIO 
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interesting.  The  general  tendency  was 
downward,  dating  from  late  in  Jan- 
uary, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
lowest  price  levels  were  recorded. 
Starting  with  January,  Hocking  lump 
was  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4; 
mine-run  around  $2.65  to  $2.80  and 
screenings  around  $1.50  to  $1.75.  But 
the  mild  weather  which  prevailed, 
coupled  with  a  falling  off  in  industrial 
activity,  caused  a  lessening  in  the  de- 
mand, and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the 
drop  started.  It  was  small  at  first  but 
seemed  to  gain  momentum  as  the  sea- 
son progressed. 

By  April  the  break  was  under  full 
speed  and  the  opening  of  the  Lake  trade 
failed  to  stay  the  movement  to  any  ex- 
tent. Prices  settled  down  to  $3  for 
lump,  $2.30  for  mine  run  and  $1.10  to 
$1.25  for  screenings  soon  afterward. 
There  were  several  spurts  in  the  price 
of  screenings  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  but  these  were  caused  prin- 
cipally by  curtailment  in  lump  produc- 
tion rather  than  in  increa.sed  demand 
for  that  size. 

With  the  lower  prices  and  the  abun- 
dance of  offerings  there  was  a  distinct 
change  in  the  demand  for  coal  in  many 
Ohio  cities  and  communities.  Formerly 
Hocking  and  Pomei'oy  lump  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  con- 
sumption of  central  Ohio  householders, 
but  with  cheap  coal  coming  from  both 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  a  decided 
preference  for  those  coals  developed. 
Consequently  Hocking  and  other  Ohio- 
mined  grades  suffered  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. The  tendency  is  still  toward  the 
smokeless  and  semi-smokeless  coals  of 
the  Southern  States  and  this  probably 
will  continue  for  some  time.  Demand 
from  Michigan  points  also  changed  ma- 


SPOT  PRICES,  F.O.B.  MINES,  OF  BITUMINOII.'* 

COAL    FROM    K.^NAWHA    DISTRICT, 

BY    MONTHS,  1919-1921. 

QUOTED  ON  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  MARKET. 

1919 

Lump  Mine  Run  ScreeninRS 

January $2,85  $2.60  $2.35 

February 2  90  2.60  2.25 

Maroh.." 2  95  2  50  2  20 

.\pril 2  75  2,59  2   15 

May 2.75  2.50  2,10 

.lune 2,60  2.48  2.00 

.luly 2.80  2.71  2  15 

.^kugust 3.  10  3.06  2.30 

September 3.60  3  53  3  00 

October 4  25  3.61  3  25 

November 2  85  2  60  2  35 

December 2.85  2  60  2   35 

1920 

.January 2,85  2.60  2.35 

February 2.85  2.60  2  35 

March 2  85  2.60  2.35 

April 4  63  4  38  4  00 

May 4  63  4  38  4   13 

June 6  00  5  86  5  21 

July 7  55  6.85  6  75 

August 9.00  7  75  7  57 

September 8.69  7  44  7  34 

October 7.92  7.29  6  99 

November 6.10  5.13  4  63 

December 5.08  3,85  3.35 

1921 

January 4.47  2  57  1    88 

February 4.TI  2  46  I   65 

March 3.50  2.32  I   50 

April -3.39  2  24  I   48 

May 3.38  2  35  I   43 

June 3  48  2   19  I   23 

July 4  20  2  07  1   20 

August 3.25  2  09  145 

September 3.43  2   10  I    27 

October 3,28  2  05  !    14 

November 3.29  2  01  113 

December 2  96  1   88  I   04 


terially,  but  not  to  such  a  large  extent 
as  the  people  of  Ohio  showed.  One  of 
the  factors  which  brought  this  change 
about  was  the  cheaper  cost  of  produc- 
ing coals  in  the  non-union  fields  of  West 
Virginia,  with  only  a  small  freight 
differential  to  protect  Ohio  operators. 

Some  of  the  larger  companies  started 
the  year  on  the  policy  of  maintaining 
their  prices  but  when  the  break  oc- 
curred— in  April,  or  thereabout — they 
were  compelled  to  lower  their  quota- 
tions or  cease  operations.  It  was  a 
question  of  making  good  prices  and 
also  of  paying  a  lot  of  attention  to 
preparation  and  shipping  instructions 
to  get  orders  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  In  fact  the  question  of  prep- 
aration cut  more  figure  than  ever  be- 
fore and  salesmen  who  sell  Ohio-mined 
coals  have  been  stressing  the  point  of 
preparation  in  order  to  book  orders. 
Preparation  probably  will  be  one  of  the 
keystones  of  the  Ohio  domestic  trade 
during  the  coming  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  retailers  were  extra  large  for 
that  time  of  the  year.  In  fact  dealers 
stocked  up  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
threat  of  the  railroad  strike  which 
failed  to  materialize,  and  this  coal  is 
generally  higher  priced  than  coal  that 
could  be  bought  at  present  to  replace 
it.  Consequently  there  is  little  im- 
mediate prospect  for  much  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  from  retailers.    In 


fact  it  will  take  quite  a  long  spell  of 
real  winter  weather  for  the  trade  to 
feel  the  effect  of  steady  buying  on  the 
part  of  retailers.  Dealers  also  are  loath 
to  place  orders  now,  even  if  their  stocks 
are  somewhat  depleted  because  of  exti-a 
large  outstanding  credits  which  they 
are  unable  to  collect  from  householders. 
The  industrial  depression  is  responsible 
for  this  state  of  affairs. 

Among  the  steam  users,  the  best 
customers,  outside  of  the  railroads,  of 
course,  are  the  public  utilities  and  state 
and  county  institutions.  Public  util- 
ities, which  buy  the  resultant  sizes 
only,  have  been  rather  steady  pur- 
chasers and  often  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  market.  Industrial  con- 
cerns have  been  buying  by  fits  and 
starts  as  a  rule  and  their  reserve  stocks 
are  generally  large  when  industrial 
conditions  are  taken  into  consideration. 
When  cheap  coal  would  be  offered  they 
would  generally  accumulate  some  sur- 
plus, to  see  the  prices  still  further  re- 
duced at  the  next  offering. 

The  fact  that  banks  have  been  slow 
in  extending  credit  has  not  affected  the 
Ohio  coal  trade  to  any  great  extent. 
While  some  dealers  might  have  been 
prevented  from  accumulating  larger  ■ 
stocks,  as  a  rule  retail  stocks  are  largei*^ 
than  ever  before.  Factories  generally 
had  the  financial  aid  necessary  to  ac- 
cumulate stocks,  especially  when  offer- 
ings were  attractive. 


Pittsburgh  Region  Is  Choked  by  Unionism 

High  Wages  Prevent  Competition  with  Nearby  Non- 
Union  Mines — Production  Drops  to  25  Per  Cent  of 
Normal  While  Open -Shop  Fields  Operate  75  Per  Cent 

By  B.  E.  V.  LuTY 


FROM  a  market  standpoint  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  district  embraces 
the  region  south  and  southwest  of  Pitts- 
burgh up  to  but  not  including  the  Con- 
nellsville  region,  and  is  union  through- 
out. The  Connellsville  region  has 
always  been  open  shop,  and  there  are 
open-shop  mines  in  Westmoreland 
County,  east  of  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as 
in  West  Virginia.  This  nCn-union  en- 
circlement shaped  the  market  condition 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  from  early  in 
1921   to  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Connellsville  region  and  other 
cipen-shop  districts  reduced  wage  rates 
from  the  inflated  levels  produced  by 
ihc  war  and  post-war  conditions,  while 
the  Pittsburgh  district  remained  under 
the  United  Mine  Workers  scale  that 
had  been  signed  to  run  for  the  two 
years  to  April  1,  1922. 

Demand  for  coal  in  1921  was  much 
below  normal,  and  the  general  market 
was  supplied  almost  wholly  by  the 
nearby  open-shop  fields.  The  Pitts- 
burgh district  operators  were  unable, 
in  general,  to  compete.  Such  produc- 
tion as  occurred  was  chiefly  due  to 
special  conditions.  The  district  pro- 
duced coal  in  1921  equal  to  about  25 
per  cent  of  its  capacity,  while  the  Con- 


nellsville region  and  the  open-shop 
parts  of  West  Virginia  probably  aver- 
aged more  than  a  75  per  cent  opera- 
tion. 

Many  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict are  owned  by  consumers,  chiefly 
steel  interests,  but  even  these  mines 
had  a  light  production,  partly  because 
the  steel  industry  was  operating  at  a 
low  rate  and  required  much  less  than 
its  normal  tonnage  of  coal.  There  was 
sale  for  a  fair-sized  tonnage  of  Pitts- 
bui-gh  gas  coal  despite  the  fact  that 
gas  coal  from  elsewhere  was  obtainable 
at  much  lower  prices.  The  Pittsburgh 
product  is  superior.  A  moderate  amount 
of  domestic  coal  also  was  produced, 
chiefly  for  local  consumption,  buyers 
preferring  this  coal  on  account  of  their 
familiarity  with  it. 

Undoubtedly  some  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict coal  was  sold  at  a  loss  in  1921, 
')ut  such  business  did  not  run  into  a 
large  tonnage,  the  sales  being  chiefly 
in  cases  in  which  the  operator  found 
coal  on  his  hands  without  the  expected 
market. 

In  the  summer,  when  demand  for 
coal  was  seasonably  light,  when  the 
requirements  of  the  steel  industry  were 
particularly  small  and  while  hardly  any 
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Connellsville  coke  was  being  made, 
Pittsburgh  demand  was  slight.  But  it 
was  expected  that  as  winter  approached 
and  as  industrial  requirements  in- 
creased the  business  would  overflow 
into  the  union  mines.  This,  however, 
did  not  occur.  In  the  last  two  months 
of  the  year  Connellsville  region  opera- 
tors were  having  difficulty  in  selling 
their  output  and  prices  declined. 

On  Dec.  27  the  operators  of  southern 
Ohio  refused  the  request  of  President 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
that  they  participate  in  a  Central  Com- 
petitive Field  conference  on  a  wage 
agreement  to  cover  the  two  years  be- 
ginning April  1,  1922.  The  following 
day  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  .As- 
sociation took  similar  action.  These 
two  defections  were  sufficient  to  end 
labor's  custom  of  using  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  (Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania)  as  the 
basis  of  wage-scale  negotiations.  A 
wage  war  may  ensue,  the  crisis  being 
due  April  1. 

It  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  Pittsburgh, 
Freeport,  Butler-Mercer  and  central 
Pennsylvania  operators  will  meet  their 
employees  in  a  joint  conference.  The 
international  union  officials  naturally 
oppose  negotiations  conducted   in  that 


way.  The  operators  of  these  districts 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  check-off. 
Besides  these  two  vital  issues  is  the 
general  subject  of  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  operators  feel 
that  wages  must  go  down.  While 
wages  in  the  Connellsville  region  are 
not  a  criterion,  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  mining  conditions,  it  is  a  com- 
mercial fact  that  the  Connellsville  re- 
gion has  been  largely  in  control  of  the 
market  in  the  general  territory  tribu- 
tary, while   the   Connellsville    scale   of 
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SPOT  PRICES  F.O.B.  MINES  ON  THE  PITTSBURGH  MARKET  OF  COAL 
FEOM  THE  PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT 


Sept.  1,  1920,  appeared  to  be  in  natural 
relation  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
scale  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  At 
the  end  of  1921  the  so-called  "Frick 
scale"  or  the  Connellsville  region  was 
about  one-third  lower  than  the  scale 
of  Sept.  1.  1920,  and  while  this  also 
is  no  direct  criterion,  it  furnishes  some 
suggestion  of  what  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  do  with  the  union  scale  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  circumstances  furnish  strong  in- 
dications that  a  stiff  contest  is  about 
to  occur.  Today  the  prospect  is  that 
coal  market  conditions  in  the  next 
three  months  will  be  made  chiefly  by 
prospects  of  a  union  strike  April  1. 
Presumably  the  public  will  be  disposed 
to  stock  coal,  but  the  extent  to  which 
this  would  affect  the  market  cannot  be 
gaged.  Certain  important  interests  in 
the  steel  industry,  having  mines  of 
their  own,  began  stocking  coal  even  in 
December. 


SPOT  PRICES,  F.O.B.  MINES,  OF  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  FROM  PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT, 
BY  MONTHS.   I9I9-I92I. 
QUOTED  ON  PITT.SBURGH,  PA.,  MARKET 

1919 

LTimp  Mine  Run  Screenings 

.Tanuarv $2.60  $2.35  S2.  10 

February 2.55  2.34  2.20 

March 2  60  2.30  2.10 

April 2.55  2.10  1.85 

Mav 2.55  1.88  1.67 

June 2.55  1.61  1.67 

July 2.45  1.49  1.70 

.•Vugust 2.58  1.86  2.25 

September 2.34  2.43  2.31 

October 2.82  2.30  2.48 

November 2.60  2.35  2.25 

December 2.60  2.35  2.35 

1920 

January 2  60  2.35  2.19 

February 2.60  2.35  2.35 

March 2.60  2.35  2.35 

\pril 4.00  3.81  3.50 

May 4.66  4.41  4.15 

June   9.00  8.50  7.75 

July     10.62  9.87  9.62 

August 11.50  10.62  10.12 

September 10.95  8.35  8.50 

October 8.88  7.88  7.10 

November 5.00  4.60  5.20 

December 3  73  3.55  3.35 

1921 

January 3.40  3.07  2.50 

February 2.91  2.44  1.99 

March 2.88  2.30  I   84 

\oriI  2.88  2.25  2.00 

May      2-81  2.19  2.08 

June 2.58  1.88  1.61 

July 2.79  2.01  1.54 

August 2.84  2.14  1.65 

September 2.65  2.23  1.87 

October 2,63  2.21  2.08 

November 2.65  2.15  1.58 

December 2.65  2.15  1.50 
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Wage  Readjustment  Outstanding  Development 
Of  1921  in  Connellsville  Region 


Confusion  of  Wage  Scales  of  Frick  Company  and  Indepen- 
dents Incidental  to  Settlement — Report  of  End  of  Beehive 
Ovens  Proves  Premature — Trade   Returning  to   Normal 
By  L.  U.  Leslie 

URING  the  year  1921  the  coal  and  the  independent  operators  and  was  ac- 
coke  industry  in  the  Connellsville  cepted  without  outspoken  complaint  by 
region  traveled  an  uncharted  course 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  1922  season 
there    is    still    no    indication    that    the     tional   reduction   of   10    per   cent   from 


D 


unfounded  when,  early  in  the  autumn, 
beehive  ovens  were  relighted  at  many 
plants,  and  the  assumption  now  is  that 
the  process  will  be  continued  steadily 
until  the  majority  of  the  ovens  are 
again  on  the  active  list.  While  the 
beehive  ovens  were  not  burning  the 
Frick  company  shipped  huge  quantities 
of  coal  to  the  Corporation's  byproduct 
plants,  and  that  gave  rise  to  the  re- 
port that  beehive  ovens  had  been 
abandoned. 

As    the    year    1922    opens    there    is 


the    workmen    until    late    in    August,     ^^.g^.^  indication  that  the  coal  trade  is 
when  the  W.  J.  Rainey  posted  an  addi 


industry  has  reached  that  stage  in  its 
readjustment  where  developments  may 
be    analyzed    in    the    normal    way    by 


the  July  1  scale.  That  brought  the 
situation  to  a  head  and  the  walk-out  of 
Rainey  workmen  was  soon  followed  by 


slowly  getting  back  to  a  normal  basis 
and  that  the  coming  year  will  be  far 
more  successful  than  that  just  past. 
There  is  nothing  to  become  enthusiastic 
about,     however,     and     operators    will 


operators  and  selling  agencies  in  plan-     the  workers  of  other  independent  oper-     move  just  as  cautiously  as  heretofore 


ning  for  the  future 


ators.     Their  demand  was  for  the  Aug.     The  present  freight  rates  undoubtedly 


The   last  year  opened   with   the   col-     1    scale    of    the    Frick    company,    and     ^jg   the   principal    deterring   factor   to 


lapse  of  the  inflated  market,  due,  most     after  a  strike  of  a  month's  duration  in 


authorities  claim,  to  the  unauthorized 
railroad  strike  early  in  the  summer  of 
1920  and  to  the  panicky  talk  of  a  coal 
famine.  From  a  level  of  $13  for  any- 
thing that  could  be  marketed  under  the 
name  of  coal,  the  market  dropped  and 


buying  and  there  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  until  rates  are  lowered  con- 
sumers will  buy  from  hand  to  mouth. 

The  possibility  of  a  strike  in  the 
union  districts  when  the  present  wage 
contract  expires   March  31   will  react 


which  there  was  no  disorder  the  inde 
pendent  operators  individually  granted 
the  demand  and  the  wage  question  as- 
sumed a  stable  basis. 

One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  year  was  the  blowing  out  favorably  to  this  unorganized  region  in 
dropped  and  demand  fell  off  until  coal  on  April  1  of  all  beehive  ovens  by  the  the  placing  of  contracts  during  the 
became  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  bot-  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  That  action  was  first  three  months  of  the  year.  Con- 
tom  was  reached  so  quickly  that  a  huge  heralded  by  many  authorities  as  the  sumers  cannot  be  blamed  for  looking 
tonnage  was  left  on  sidetracks,  and  end  of  the  beehive  ovens,  the  conten-  favorably  toward  an  unorganized 
that  surplus  added  greatly  to  the  con-  tion  being  that  the  later  byproduct  region  where  there  is  little  possibility 
fusion.  oven  had  been  adopted  by  the  Corpora-     of  delivery  being  interrupted  by  labor 

In  the  final  analysis  1921  was  a  year     tion.     Their  surmise,   however,  proved     troubles. 

of   uncertainty.      Regardless    of   other  

reasons,  consumers  bought  sparingly 
in  the  hope  of  still  further  price  re- 
ductions, and  producers  were  unwilling 
to  make  large  sales  at  the  market 
price,  hoping  that  the  market  would 
soon  assume  an  upward  trend. 

One  of  the  greatest  developments  of 
the  year  was  the  wage  readjustment, 
which,  however,  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  confusion  of  wage  scales 
of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  and  the 
independent  operators.  When  the  year 
opened  the  Frick  scale  of  September, 
1920,  was  still  in  effect.  Pick  mining, 
the  basis  of  the  scale,  carried  a  rate 
of  $3.24  per  100  bushels.  When  the  at- 
mosphere cleared  in  the  wage  readjust- 
ment the  rate  was  $2.38  per  100 
bushels. 

The   opening  wedge   in  wage   reduc- 


Dark  Year  in  Central  Pennsylvania  Presages 
Early  Radical  Change  in  Union  Conditions 

Total  1921  Production  Barely  39,000,000  Tons— Union  Mines  Em- 
ploying 40,000  Men  Lose  7,000,000  Tons  Business— Non-Union 
Properties  Back  to  Normal — Outlook  Gloomy  but  Has  Possibilites 

By  D.  E.  Sell 

THE   central   Pennsylvania   bitumin-  the  operators  to  sell  coal  at  less  than 

ous  coal   field  has  just  passed  the  cost  of  production  in  this  field  un- 

through  one  of  the  most  trying  years  der  union   scales. 

in  the  history  of  soft-coal  mining.    The  Unless    the    officials    of    the    United 

outlook  for  the  year  1922  is  anything  Mine  Workers  of  America  take  action 

but  promising   and  miners   and   opera-  at    once    to    reduce    the    labor   cost   of 

tors  are  suffering  alike.  producing  coal  here,  the  operators  say 

Operators   are   facing  losses   in   con-  they  vrill  be  forced  to  reduce  their  labor 

tracts  and  miners  are  losing  enormous  cost   to   meet   keen   competition   forced 


tion<!    wa<;    mndp     Mnrr>V)     8    ViTr    W      T  tracts  aim   miiieis  aie   lusiiig   ciiuiiuuuo  iu»b    lu    iiiccl    ixccn    uv<iupci,.L,^,.i    a.^^^^^ 

Rainev   tL    wvfp.Tcn^l.^f  «9flfi'J;  sums  in  wages,  causing  much  hardship  upon  them  by  the  economic  conditions 

fnn  hnil!.!    '  J        1  A       ^k  \r  and  suffering,  While  both  see  the  busi-  In   the   adjoining   non-union  fields. 

™L    lenLpH      n  r    '  r,      °  ness    that    should    be    theirs    going    to         Central  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  are 

nosted       ThZ\^.TJ^ZZ    Z'  A^HI  other  fields  that  have  much  less  natural  all  within  easy  reach  of  through  lines 

rt  a  Jneral   w«i  vJni.r  fl^lu  advantage  both  from  the  standpoint  of  of  transportation.     The  great  coal  beds 

LiLtitrr:    ""fl'  i"^^'°",A\„^  producing  and  marketing.  of    Somerset    County    are    all    reached 


of  Nov.  10,  1917,  being  adopted,  which 
further  reduced  coal  mining  to  $2.29 
per  100  bushels. 

The   first   action   of  the   Frick   com- 
pany   in    adjusting    labor    costs    was 


independent  operations,  the  Frick  scale    Pi-o-^u^inS  ^nd  marketing.  R,,H™nrP   Xr   Ohio   RR 

The  normal  market  for  central  Penn-  either  by  the   Baltimore   &   Ohio   K.K. 

sylvania  is  the  vast  industrial  centers  or  by  short  lines  to   the   main  line  of 

iA    the    New   England    states,    in    New  the  Pennsylvania  R.R. 

York    and     Philadelphia.      For    many  The  best  mining  section  of  Cambria 

^..y     ...    .UJU.U..K    i.uur    costs    was    years   these  big  markets   were  undis-  County  is  traversed  by  the  main  line 

taken  May  16.    That  scale,  which  was    turbed  from  other  fields  by  reason  of  of    the    Pennsylvania    R.R     while    all 

not  as  low  as  that  already  in  effect  bv    the    longer    haul   or   the   necessity    of  other  fields   are  reached  by  branches 

the   independent  operators,   paid   $2.65     transferring   from    cars    to    ships    and  The  Broad  Top  and  Robertsdale  fields 

per  100  bushels  for   coal.     The   inde-    then  again  from  ships  to  cars  for  de-  are  withm  easy  reach  of  the  mam  Ime 

pendents  on  July  1  further  reduced  the    "very.                  ,       .    .    .  .             ,  f''    V^;f    rT^^'l     L^t'Z^^.^^Z 

rate  to   $2.06   per   100  bushels   and  on        This  avenue  of  trade  is  bemg  gradu-  from   the  Clearfield  section  are  excep- 

Aug.   1   the   Frick   company  made   an-    ally    contracted   due   to   the   selling   of  tionally  good      With  these  advantages, 

other  cut  to  $2.38  per  100  bushels             non-union   mined    coal   from   the    vast  the   central   Pennsylvama   field   should 

Throughout  the  period   of  wage  re-    fields  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  be  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity  here- 

ductions   the   scale   of   the   Frick   com-    ^vhere   the  cost  of  production   and   the  tofore   unequalled, 

pany  was  always  higher  than  that  of    additional  cost  of  haulage  still  allows  During  the  war,  or  rather  m  1918, 
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when  the  advantages  of  transportation 
priorities  for  shipment  were  accorded 
this  field,  the  production  was  approxi- 
mately 61,000,000  tons.  During  the 
year  1920,  when  the  field  enjoyed  a 
maximum  demand  without  the  benefits 
of  priority,  approximately  58,000,000 
tons  were   mined. 

The  year  1921  ended  with  a  pro- 
duction of  approximately  39,000,000 
tons,  which  is  less  than  the  production 
in  1908,  when  the  field  was  not  so  fully 
developed  and  not  so  well  equipped  and 
when  the  demand  was  low. 

In  1900  the  central  Pennsylvania  field 
yielded  14  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
total  production  of  bituminous  coal.  In 
1921,  with  all  the  additional  advantages 
and  nothing  to  hinder  a  maximum  pro- 
duction but  the  influence  of  union  lead- 
ership, the  field  has  produced  but  9 
per  cent. 

Central  Pennsylvania  employs  66,000 
men  in  the  production  of  coal.  Of 
these,  40,000  are  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Careful 
tabulations  made  from  the  monthly  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Producers'  association 
show  that  during  the  year  just  ended 
the  production  from  the  non-union 
mines,  employing  approximately  26,000 
men,  was  normal  considering  the  exist- 
ing economic  conditions,  while  the  union 
mines   lost   7,000,000   tons   of  business. 

The  labor  cost  in  this  field  is  $2.10 
per  ton.  A  loss  of  7,000,000  tons  in 
business  means  a  loss  to  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  $14,700,000  for  the  year,  or 
$.367.50  for  every  union  miner.  Opera- 
tors on  their  part  suffer  not  only  in 
lost  business  but  by  inability  to  renew 
expired  contracts. 

Production  cost  in  this  field  is  about 
$3  per  ton,  f.o.b.  at  mines.  This  does 
not  include  any  allowance  for  the 
earnings  of  capital  or  interest  on  in- 
vestment. Probably  ninety-nine  out  of 
each  hundred  operators  who  mined  coal 
during  the  closing  month  of  the  year 
under  the  union  scale  lost  money.  Few 
union  operators  other  than  those  pro- 
ducing railroad  coal  will  be  able  to 
show^  a  profit  for  the  year. 

Coal  from  adjoining  fields  where  ad- 
justments of  wages  have  been  made  is 
freely  offered  in  the  normal  markets  of 
central  Pennsylvania  at  $2  per  ton. 

Railroad  contracts  made  when  the 
normal  price  ranged  from  $3  to  $4  have 
practically  all  expired  and  mines  in  the 
Johnstown  district  furnishing  locomo- 
tive power  have  been  obliged  to  close 
down  because  railroads  refuse  to  con- 
sider bids  above  $1.75.  This  price  is 
met  in  non-union  districts  and  the  rail- 
roads are  drawing  their  fuel  supply 
from  these  mines. 

Several  large  coal-consuming  corpo- 
rations that  own  mines  produced  their 
own  fuel  at  minimum  cost.  Among 
these  were  the  Penn  Central  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  in  Altoona,  and  the  Penn 
Public  Service  Corporation  in   Seward. 

Union  mines  in  operation  are  collect- 
ing the  check-off,  under  a  system  that 
was  the  subject  of  several  court  decrees 
during  the  close  of  the  year,  but  these 
same  operators  have  refused  to  collect 


an  additional  $1  per  month  for  threa 
months  as  an  assessment  placed  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to 
replenish   their  treasury. 

Operators,  led  by  T.  H.  Watkins, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
Coke  Corporation,  practically  ended 
negotiations  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  through  their 
president  in  District  No.  2,  when  that 
ofl^cial  threatened  to  use  whatever  force 


was  necessary  to  compel  compliance 
with  union  demands.  The  outcome  is 
doubtful. 

In  spite  of  their  harassments  opera- 
tors are  still  hopeful  for  the  new  year. 
They  appear  to  face  ruin  whether  they 
operate  or  not,  but  strong  measures 
may  be  taken  to  get  mining  in  this 
field  on  a  sane  economic  level,  thus 
bringing  back  to  central  Pennsylvania 
normal  bu.siness  and   prosperity. 


Coal  Market  of  Cincinnati  in  1921  Ranged  from 
Hopefulness  to  "Each  for  Himself" 

Prospective  Process  pi  Elimination  Likely  to  Result  in  Survival 
of  Fittest — Probably  Will  Be  Difficult  to  Write  Contracts— In- 
dustrial Revival  Would  Result  in  Discomfiture  of  Cautious  Buyers 

By  H.  W.  COATES 


"VX/HATEVER  goes  up  must  come 
VV  down."  This  truism  of  kidhood 
days  aptly  applies  in  summing  up  the 
gyrations  and  flops  of  the  coal  market 
as  viewed  from  the  vista  of  the  Cincin- 
nati gateway.  The  first  half  of  the 
year  might  be  classified  as  a  "hope 
deferred"  period  and  the  latter  six 
months  was  of  a  brand  that  might  be 
defined  as  "the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most." 

All  the  coals  have  moved  from  high 
to  low  in  the  year.  With  some  the 
trend  was  felt  earlier  than  with  others. 
Summing  all  things  up,  overproduction 
was  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
market. 

January  saw  the  topping  of  the  East- 
ern markets.  By  April  1  most  of  the 
coal  folk  here  were  of  the  opinion  that 
(hey  had  to  but  name  a  price  and  sell 
their  coal.  When  the  first  of  summer 
came  around  and  the  householder,  the 
industries  and  even  some  of  the  public 
utilities  hung  back  and  showed  little 
disposition  to  put  away  coal,  some 
firms  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  went  actively  after  business.  These, 
the  first  of  the  price  cutters,  drew  down 
any  amount  of  criticism,  but  in  the  end 
others  who  had  professed  to  foresee 
better  times  in  the  autumn  dallied 
along,  waiting. 


Midsummer  marked  an  absence  of 
orders  from  the  Lake.  Shipments  did 
not  stop,  but  for  the  first  time  in  a  half 
dozen  years  the  Lake  buyer  played  little 
or  no  part  in  the  swing  of  prices  on 
this  initial  market. 

Then  came  the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 
First  the  chance  of  a  railway  strike, 
then  a  possibility  of  foolishness  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  because  of  the 
famous  Anderson  decision.  The  mines 
burdened  the  sidings,  sent  coal  to  the 
scales  with  a  profligate  hand,  presup- 
posing that  this  was  the  time  when 
things   would   tighten    up.     Instead   all 
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Harlan  District,  Kentucky  Soutliein    Appalucliiai 

IKKCK.NTAGE    OF    FULL-TIME    OPERATION    OF   COAL    MINES   AND  TIME   LOST    BY 


1    Field 
CAUSES 


chances  of  holding  prices  in  check  were 
ruined  and  even  smokeless  coal — which 
so  far  had  held  its  own — went  to  pot. 

Although  there  are  coals  from  nine 
fields  that  figure  on  the  Cincinnati 
market  these  can  be  generally  lumped 
in  three  divisions,  viz :  smokeless,  south- 
eastern Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
high  volatile.  New  River  and  Pocahon- 
tas prepared  sizes  started  the  year  off 
around  $6  with  slight  concessions  in 
February  that  reduced  the  price  to 
$5.50.  Contracts  written  in  April  were 
mostly  made  on  a  $5  basis,  which 
obtained  until  October,  when  overpro- 
duction made  the  market  top  heavy  and 
the  spot  price  at  one  time  ran  as  low  as 
$4.  Even  with  that  there  was  a  rally 
and  early  in  December  spot  sales  wei'e 
down  to  $2.75.  Mine-i-un  weakened 
earlier.  A  year  ago  it  was  worth  $5 
a  ton.  Contracts  were  made  in  April 
at  $3.50.  September  saw  it  skidding, 
with  contract  prices  reduced  to  $3;  in 
November  to  $2.50  and  the  spot  market 
in  December,  $1.65@$2.  Slack  con- 
tracts were  made  around  $3  but  by  mid- 
summer it  was  hanging  on  the  ropes, 
some  firms  taking  as  low  as  $1.75,  and 
from  that  it  has  gravitated  to  $1.25  a 
ton. 

Southeastern  Kentucky  block  started 
off  at  $4.50  but  by  April  the  operators 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  slack  to  hold 
up  the  block  and  lump.  Until  early  in 
November  this  held  good,  with  prices 
$3.25@$3.75.  Some  sales  since  were 
made  at  $2.75  and  a  trifle  lower.  Mine 
run  went  from  $3  down  to  $1.50  and 
slack  started  off  at  $3  and  has  sold  as 
low  as  75c.,  with  some  in  distress  hit- 
ting a  lower  mark. 

With  coals  of  all  kinds,  grades  and 
classifications  in  what  might  be  gener- 
ally termed  West  Virginia  bituminous, 
all  manner  of  prices  could  be  heard. 
Choice  coals,  blocky  splints  from  Cabin 
Creek  and  Island  Creek  started  out  with 
a  $3.75  figure  and  have  since  sold  down 
to  $2.50.  Most  of  the  West  Virginia 
operators  were  disposed  to  meet  certain 
freight  differentials  by  lowering  the 
domestic  price  and  raising  that  of  slack 
in  order  to  equalize  the  gross  returns. 
This  made  the  average  price  of  slack 
about  15c.  to  35c.  higher  than  Kentucky 
quotations. 


There  are  few  sections  of  the  country 
where  competition  between  union  and 
non-union  fields  plays  such  a  part  as  at 
the  Cincinnati  gateway.  All  through 
the  year  the  inroads  that  have  been 
made  by  the  untrammeled  fields  of 
southeastern  Kentucky  and  the  non- 
union fields  in  West  Virginia  have  been 
a  particularly  sore  point.  Reductions 
in  wages  in  the  non-union  fields  when 
prices  slipped  were  only  the  forerunners 
of  further  price  cuts.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  fields  in  Southeastern  Ken- 
tucky and  those  of  West  Virginia  that 
have  been  forced  into  union  agreements 
never  felt  the  brunt  of  giving  in  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  in  the 
past  six  months,  and  the  truth  of  this 
will  be  borne  out  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  wage  agreements  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

As  outlined  above,  there  were  two 
distinct  phases  of  the  market.  The  first 
six  months  favored  those  who  deter- 
mined to  hold  to  a  selling  policy  of 
given  prices.  Sales  slips  of  some  of 
these  companies  will  show  that  the  price 
Ihey  set  in  April  could  be  had  in 
September — even  though  other  firms 
were  making  deep  concessions.  Once 
prices  started  going  to  smash  appar- 
ently everything  went  overboard,  and 
since  an  accumulation  had  to  be  faced — 
well,  it  simply  couldn't  be  done.  And 
there  is  no  better  illustration  of  this 
than  the  situation  faced  by  the  smoke- 
less people,  where  even  the  biggest  com- 
panies voluntarily  had  to  reduce  con- 
tract prices  in  order  to  hold  their  trade. 
In  southeastern  Kentucky  a  peculiar 
condition  obtained.  Here  one  large  sell- 
ing corporation  with  an  unlimited 
supply  to  draw  from  took  the  low- 
priced  method  of  assuring  tonnage  as 
early  as  last  May.  This  company  broad- 
casted its  prices  over  a  dozen  states  and 
cut  a  bigger  swath  than  its  officials 
imagine  in  breaking  the  market — not 
once  but  a  dozen  times. 

Because  of  the  industrial  situation 
the  center  of  interest  developed  about 
the  movement  of  domestic  coals.  Smoke- 
less naturally  had  the  center  of  the 
stage.  Here  a  somewhat  different 
.'situation  than  in  normal  years — and  by 
that  conditions  of  a  half  dozen  years 
ago     is     meant — in     that     Pocahontas, 


always  a  favorite  on  this  maAet  has 
come  back  in  the  spotlight.  Perhaps 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  New 
River  has  been  flirting  so  long  with  the 
East  that  she  finds  it  rather  hard  to 
return  to  old  loves  in  the  West.  Logan 
County  is  giving  Kanawha  a  battle 
and  Hazard  and  Elkhorn  are  not  to  be 
denied  their  fair  share  of  the  patronage. 
Of  all  the  customers  of  the  Cincin- 
liati  market  there  has  been  only  one 
that  has  come  up  to  past  performances. 
Early  in  the  year  industries  floundered 
around,  undecided  as  to  what  they 
should  do  or  even  as  to  the  volume  of 
their  requirements.  Utilities,  usually 
disposed  to  contract,  went  warily;  rail- 
roads went  into  the  open  market  and 
some  of  them  have  not  even  been  coaxed 
away  from  the  "bargain  counter,"  but 
there  has  been  one  line  of  trade  that 
took  100  per  cent — the  paper  industry — 
and  if  one  considers  that  these  are 
plentifully  dotted  "up  the  valley"  from 
here   to   Dayton   and   beyond   it  can   be 

SPOT  PRICES,  F.O.B.  MINF,S.  OF  BITLi.MINOUS 
COAL  FROM   SOLTHEASTERN  KEN- 
TUCKY. BY  MONTHS,  1919-1021 
QCOTED    ON     LOUISVILLE,    KY.,    MARKET 
I9I9 
Lump    MineRtin    Screeninga 

.1.111 

Feb 


Jan, 
Feb 
M.ir  , 
.\pr. . 
May. 
.Tune. 
.July. . 
Aug 


cpt 


On 


Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May. 

Juno- 

July  . 

-Aug 

Sept . 

Oct . , . 

Nov.. 

Dee  . 


3  25 

3  00 

2.75 

3  20 

2.90 

2.50 

2  93 

2.85 

2.00 

2.95 

2.35 

2.05 

3,00 

2  35 

1.85 

3  40 

2  10 

1.75 

S  70 

2  54 

2.05 

4  45 

2  73 

2.37 

4  88 

3  25 

2.63 

5.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3  25 

3.00 

2,75 

3.25 

3.00 

2.75 

1920 

3  25 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

3  00 

2.7S 

3.25 

3.00 

2.75 

4  82 

4.36 

3  67 

6  00 

5  75 

5.00 

7  60 

7  60 

6.69 

9  12 

8.57 

8.75 

n.oo 

10.50 

9.25 

10.50 

10.50 

9.38 

10.37 

7.50 

8.38 

9.50 

6.38 

«.4S 

6.55 

4  36 

3.75 

1921 

5.00 

3  00 

2.25 

4.07 

2  65 

1.52 

3  66 

2.73 

1.60 

3  65 

2.70 

2.03 

}.»2 

2.63 

1.75 

3.66 

2.99 

1.40 

2.96 

2  25 

1.28 

3.58 

2.30 

1.60 

3  55 

2  22 

1.52 

3.70 

2.20 

1.28 

3.82 

2  22 

1.30 

2  85 

1  78 

1.13 
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seen  that  this  a  point  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

One  other  element  has  entered  into 
the  trend  of  trade;  it  is  like  the  bug 
under  the  chip — it  can't  be  seen  unless 
one  goes  hunting  for  it — taxes.  The 
banks  held  up  many  a  coal  firm  for  the 
first  two  quarterly  payments,  and  then 
more  cars  were  turned  on  the  spot 
maiket  than  usual  to  get  cash  to  meet 
the  December  payments. 

And  that  brings  the  situation  to  the 
place  where  it  must  be  looked  squarely 
in  the  face.  There  are  some  coal  men 
in  Cincinnati  who  are  honest  enough  to 
say  that  they  believe  that  there  will  be 
great  changes  in  the  coal  map  in  the 
next  twelve-month.  Mines  cannot  go 
along  pouring  out  coal  at  a  loss.  Some- 
one has  got  to  stop.  It  is  unpleasant  to 
say  it,  but  a  few  failures  may  be  the 
result.  There  are  mines  closed  right 
now  that  may  not  open  again  for  quite 
some  time.  Something  has  to  be  done 
to  put  a  stopper  on  overproduction. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  talk  of 
throat-cutting,  but  that  is  what  is  going 
on  now.  Just  how  deep  the  slashes  can 
be  made  until  they  hurt  coal  men  do 
not  know,  nor  do  they  propose  to  spec- 
ulate. They  believe  too  that  the  middle- 
man is  due  to  get  "his" — that  is,  there 
will  be  a  process  of  elimination  and 
there  will  be  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 

All  this  will  have  its  effect  upon  the 
price  of  coal.  As  long  as  the  eternal 
struggle  continues  to  keep  the  mines 
going — with  little  thought  of  the 
inevitable — the  spot  market  will  have 
but  one  level.  Contracts,  many  believe, 
will  be  difficult  to  write  next  April. 
The  buyers  having  waded  in  low  prices, 
having  been  masters  of  the  situation, 
will  stand  back.  In  the  event  of  an 
industrial  upturn  they  will  get  their 
figures  burned.  No  one  ventures  to  talk 
of  the  April  basis  at  this  time.  Things 
happen  too  suddenly  to  venture  opinions. 
"But,"  said  one  of  the  best-informed 
men  in  the  local  trade,  "we  are  talking 
about  the  1917  wage  scale.  There  are 
some  who  talk  of  the  1916  wage  scale. 
I  can  remember  when  we  thought  $1.25 
a  ton  for  prepared  Kanawha  as  a 
pretty  good  price  and  $1  for  run-of- 
mines  with  85c.  for  slack  was  nothing  to 
be  sneered  at." 


Closing  with  a  rush  in  a  few  of  the 
makes  of  coal  that  were  peurile  efforts 
compared  with  some  of  the  rallies  of 
the  few  preceding  years  the  year  1921 
passes  into  coal  history,  so  far  as  the 
Cincinnati  market  is  concerned,  as  one 
in  which  all  precedents  were  broken 
and  everything  that  was  figured  to 
"follow  form"  turned  right  around  and 
did  the  opposite  to  what  the  trade  was 
accustomed. 


The  closing  month  was  one  in  which 
the  producing  companies  finally  lost 
faith  in  the  market  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  mines  stood  idle'  in  the  terri- 
tories using  the  Cincinnati  gateway 
than  at  any  time  since  1913.  There  was 
a  little  flurry  of  inquiry  for  slack  that 
sent  the  price  upward,  and  the  smoke- 
less operators  were  able  to  stave  off 
for  a  while  the  completion  of  the  de- 
cline in  that  coal — but  that  was  all. 


Alabama  Suffers  Worst  Year  in  History 

Substantial  Cuts  Prove  That  Lack  of  Demand,  Not  High  Prices 

Were  Responsible  for  Flatness  of  Commercial  Coal  Market — 

No  Labor  Trouble — State  Ready  for  Maximum  Production 

By  H.  B.  McLaurine 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


DEVELOPMENTS  in  the  coal  trade 
during  1921  were  in  every  respect 
the  most  disappointing  of  any  year  in 
the  history  of  the  industry  in  Alabama. 
Many  factors  contributed  to  this  situa- 
tion and  kept  both  the  marketing  and 
producing  ends  of  the  industry  in  a 
state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty. 

With  the  passing  of  the  usual  lull  of 
the  holiday  season  in  January,  1921, 
a  fair  demand  for  commercial  coal  was 
expected,  but  in  vain.  Only  a  weak 
spot  demand  developed.  Industry  gen- 
erally was  in  a  chaotic  state  and  so 
was  coal  buying.  Stocks  accumulated 
prior  to  the  holidays  were  not  entirely 
exhausted  for  some  weeks. 

Demand  during  the  second  quarter 
was  practically  confined  to  the  spot 
market,  and  contracting  was  limited  in 
a  more  marked  degree  than  before. 
Outside  of  agreements  executed  with 
the  railroads  and  other  utilities  and  a 
few  industrial  contracts,  consumers 
generally  pursued  the  hand-to-mouth 
policy  of  buying.  This  continued 
throughout  the  year.  November  and 
December  were  especially  dull  and  de- 
mand was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  years. 
Rail  requirements  as  stipulated  in  con- 
tracts placed  minimum  limits  lower 
than  usual  and  the  movement  against 
these  contracts  as  well  as  others,  was 
held  at  the  lowest  notch — in  fact  less 
tonnage  was  taken  at  times  than  the 
minimum  allowed. 


Maritime  business  as  well  as  the 
railroads  suffered  for  lack  of  freight 
and  ship  sailings  accordingly  were 
handicapped,  but  there  was  a  fair  de- 
mand for  bunker  coal  through  the  ports 
of  Mobile,  Pensacola  and  New  Orleans, 
and  some  bunker  fuel  shipments  were 
made  to  Galveston  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  Indications  are  that 
the  market  at  the  latter  port  will  af- 
ford an  outlet  for  a  much  larger  ton- 
nage during  1922.  Export  coal  moved 
in  limited  quantities  to  Central  and 
South  American  points  and  Cuban  ter- 
ritory. 

Although  the  banks  restricted  credits 
sharply,  this  was  not  the  reason  con- 
suming interests  did  not  stock.  They 
were  unable  to  visualize  their  own  fu- 
ture needs  for  one  thing,  and  for  an- 
other, they  hoped  for  a  change  in  coal 
if  freight  rates  dropped. 

Quotations  on  commercial  coal  f.o.b. 
mines  were  at  peak  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  only  slight  reductions 
were  gradually  effected  in  the  first 
quarter.  Between  March  and  July 
wage  adjustments  were  made  at  some 
of  the  furnace  company  mines  and  at  a 
few  commercial  and  domestic  opera- 
tions, and  a  general  reduction  was  ef- 
fective at  practically  all  mines  July  1. 
These  adjustments,  brought  about  by 
mutual  agreements  with  employees, 
were  made  in  an  effort  to  vitalize  the 
trade.       They     failed     utterly.       This 
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Alabama  Virginia 

PERCEXTAGE    OF    FULL-TIME    OPERATION    OF   COAL    MINES   AND  TIMK  LOST   BV   CAL^SES 


proved  anew  that  the  dullness  in  the 
trade  was  attributable  solely  to  lack 
of  need  for  the  product. 

Although  the  market  was  consist- 
ently dull  and  featureless  practically 
the  entire  year,  prices  were  without 
violent  fluctuations.  Production  was 
held  nearer  the  mark  of  trade  require- 
ments by  all  the  larger  producers  than 
during  previous  periods  of  depression 
and  there  was  less  "distress"  coal  than 
formerly.  The  policy  of  booking  the 
business  and  mining  the  coal  later  was 
more  consistently  followed.  There  was 
some  underselling,  but  the  volume  of 
trade  offering  was  at  no  time  l^rge 
and  the  tonnage  disposed  of  at  shaded 
figures  had  little  bearing  on  the  mar- 
ket. There  was  no  competition  between 
union  and  non-union  producers,  as  the 
Alabama  field  is  on  the  open-shop  basis, 
only  a  few  small  operations  having 
union  agi'eements. 

The  range  of  quotations  on  mine- 
run  and  prepared  coal  during  the  year 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  of 
prices  in  January,  April,  July  and  De- 
cember. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  there  was  a  good  demand  for  all 
grades  of  domestic  coal  and  the  output 
was  disposed  of  without  difficulty — in 
fact  a  shortage  was  imminent  in  Janu- 
ary— but  during  February  and  March 
the  weather  became  very  unseasonable 
and  demand  eased  off.  Production  also 
decreased,  due  to  the  sluggish  steam 
market,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  do- 
mestic coal  coming  from  the  commer- 
cial mines  normally,  and  the  slackened 
demand  was  just  about  sufficient  to  ab- 
.sorb  the  tonnage  produced  from  both 


sources  during  the  quarter.  The  out- 
put was  sufficient  also  to  be  easily  ab- 
sorbed in  the  process  of  stocking  from 
April  through  September.  However,  by 
this  time  dealers  had  accumulated 
about  all  the  coal  they  could  handle 
and  were  compelled  either  to  cancel 
contracts  or  restrict  deliveries,  which 
practically  paralyzed  the  wholesale 
trade. 

Householders  had,  as  a  rule,  failed  to 
place  orders  for  winter  supply  during 
the  spring  and  summer  and  retailers 
had  been  unable  to  pass  any  appreci- 
able amount  of  their  stock  on  to  the 
consumer.  This  condition  was  attribu- 
table to  several  causes.  There  was  a 
lack  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  rank 
and  file  to  purchase  coal  in  quanti- 
ties due  to  the  long  period  of  unem- 
ployment. The  casual  householder  who 
had  the  money  neglected  to  have  his 
coal  stored.  Then  again  innumerable 
wagon  mines  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Birmingham,  with  little  overhead  ex- 
pense, no  yards  to  maintain  along  with 
an  expensive  delivery  system,  and  with 
other  advantages,  were  enabled  to  sup- 
ply hundreds  61  families  with  winter 
coal  at  a  figure  which  could  not  be  met 
by  local  dealers.  This  coal,  while  in 
many  instances  of  inferior  qualjty, 
nevertheless  was  cheaper  and  displaced 
many  orders  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  the  retail  yards  and 
greatly  reduced  their  stocks,  and  like- 
wise afforded  relief  in  the  wholesale 
market. 

With  the  approach  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  seasonable  weather  con- 
ditions   would    prevail,    which    would 


force  a  moi-e  active  retail  market,  but 
aside  from  a  few  days  of  low  tempera- 
ture the  days  have  been  balmy  and 
springlike  to  date,  and  November  and 
December  joined  the  steam  market  in 
the  most  acute  stagnation  that  has  ever 
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T.\BLE  I.— RANGE  OF  QUOTATIONS  ON  STEAM  COAL  DURING    1921 

■ — -Januao' •      • April  .  . July    . 

Grade  Coal                                Mine-Run              Washed  Mine-Run              Washed              Mine-Run              Washed 

BigSeam $2.85@$3.25       $3.20(5$3.50  $2  50(a$3.00       $3.00(a,$3.25  $2.00fe$2  25       $2.25w$2.45 

Carbon  Hill 3.15S)   3.50         3,35(S    3  50  2  50(S    3   15         3.25(S.   3.35  2.00(<!    2.75         2  65lu    2  75 

Cahaba 3.75(3.4.25         4  00(S    4.50  3  00(5.3  25         3.25®   3.50         2.85(5.    3.25         3  00(u    3.25 

BlackCreek 3.75@    4.25        4  00(i    4.50  3  00(5    3  25         3.25(3    3.50        2.75(5    3.00        3  00(.i    3.45 

Corona 3,35@    3.50        4,00#4.50  2  50(3    2.75         3.50(814  00  2.50$    2.75        3.50®   4.00 

Pratt 3.35@J   3.50       2.75(3    3  00       \ 2.50®   2.75       

TABLE  II.— RANGE  OF  QUOT.\TIO.\S  ON  DOMESTIC  GRADES  DURING   1921 

January  April                                                September 

Grade  of  Coal                                       Lump  and  Nut  Lump  and  Nut                                 Lump  and  Nut 

BigSeam     $4.00@$500  J3.00                                          $3. 25(S.$4.25 

Carbon  Hill , 4.50@5.50  3.50                                                4.25(ii,4.35 

Cahaba .'. 5  OOfo'   7  00  4.50(5)  5.50                                     4.90@  7.25 

BlackCreek 5.00(517  00  4  50^.5.50                                        5.5O@,6  0O 

Corona 5.00(Si7  00  5  00                                                  4.75 

Montevallo                                                   8  00(^  9  00  6.00                                            6.50®  7.2 


December 
Lump  and  Nut 
»2  75(5  $4.00 
4.00(a.  4.25 
4.50(5.  5.50 
4.50(5,  5.00 
4  OOgi  5.00 
6  00@  7.50 
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existed  in  this  section.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  December  retail  dealers  in  the 
Birmingham  district  reduced  prices  on 
the  principal  grades  of  domestic  coal 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  buying,  but  as  the  weather 
continued  unseasonable  the  price  con- 
cession was  of  little  avail.  Quotations 
f.o.b.  mines  during  the  year  are  given 
in  the  subjoined  table  on  domestic 
grades. 

Although  no  official  figures  will  be 
available  for  some  months,  from  the 
most  accurate  data  that  can  be  gathered 
it  is  estimated  that  production  for  1921 
will  scarcely  total  more  than  12,000,- 
000  net  tons,  the  lowest  since  1908, 
when  11,523,299  tons  were  mined,  and 
a  loss  of  approximately  5,000,000  tons 
as  compared  with  1920,  which  had  a 
total  output  of  17,391,437  tons.  This 
unfavorable  showing  is  due  to  the  dull 
commercial  and  domestic  market  and 
also  in  a  large  measure  to  idleness  in 
the  iron-making  industry,  which  at- 
tained the  lowest  production  stage  in 
years,  thus  eliminating  a  large  tonnage 
of  coal  which  would  have  gone  into 
coke  manufacture.  Production  for  the 
second  week  in  December  totaled  220,- 
000  tons  as  compared  with  about  341,- 
000  for  the  second  week  in  January. 
The  resumption  of  iron  making  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  afforded  im- 
measurable relief  to  mine  workers  of 
the  district,  but  nevertheless  there  has 
been  much  privation  and  suffering  due 
to  unemployment. 

While  the  trade  is  not  very  optimistic 
over  the  outlook  for  1922,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  industrial  conditions 
will  show  a  measure  of  improvement 
which  will  call  for  a  greater  coal  con- 
sumption. The  facilities  for  producing 
a  maximum  market  demand  are  avail- 
able. Alabama  is  now  on  an  open-shop 
labor  basis  more  securely  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  labor  trouble  to  interrupt  the 
harmonious  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  Mine 
workers  in  the  Alabama  district  have 
but  one  demand:  more  work. 

Several  major  developments  were  be- 
gun during  the  year.  Principal  of  these 
are  the  new  Overton  mine  of  the  Ala- 
bama Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  is  mod- 


ernly  equipped  and  is  being  developed 
for  large  capacity;  electrification  of  the 
Bessie  and  Flat  Top  mines  of  the  Sloss- 
Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.;  addition  of 
storage  bins  and  equipment  for  the 
preparation  of  coal  at  the  Sterling  mine 
of  the  Munro-Warrior  Coal  Co.,  and 
opening  of  the  Burnwell  Coal  Mining 
Co.  property  near  Burnwell  in  Walker 
County,  which  will  be  equipped  through- 


out  with   electrically-driven   machinery 
of  the  latest  design. 

The  completion  of  the  federal  coal 
terminals  at  Mobile  at  a  cost  of  $400,- 
000  is  near  at  hand  and  will  provide 
extensive  facilities  for  the  handling  and 
storage  of  bunker  coal  and  greatly  aid 
in  the  rapid  coaling  of  ships  at  that 
port,  which  handles  considerable  Ala- 
bama coal. 


West  Virginia  Must  Sell  Smokeless  Coal  Abroad 

Experience  of  1921    Shows   Home   Market   Unreliable  — 

Efforts   to   Cut  Freight  and  Ocean  Rates  Fail — Wages 

Drop  One-Third  in  Some  Fields — U.  M.  W.  Grip  Weakens 

By  J.  W.  Weir 


DEVELOPMENTS  during  1921  in 
the  smokeless  coal  industry  of  West 
Virginia  established  beyond  all  doubt  the 
fact  that  the  prosperity  of  this  region 
is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
volume  of  export  business  low-volatile 
mines  are  able  to  get.  Transportation 
and  labor  questions  during  the  year 
were  more  at  the  fore  than  they  have 
been  since  before  the  war. 

Although  production  in  smokeless  ter- 
ritory during  1921  appeared  to  be  far 
below  that  for  1920,  chiefly  because  of 
a  lack  of  export  business,  statistics 
covering  the  tonnage  mined  in  the 
yearly  period  show  that  in  some  fields 
at  least  1921  production  was  only  about 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  1920  mark. 
The  unorganized  portion  of  the  smoke- 
less area  did  better  than  the  organized 
section,  where  higher  labor  cost  pre- 
vailed. 

During  only  three  months  of  the  year 
smokeless  mines  got  foreign  business 
worth  mentioning-  and  then  only  because 
of  the  British  coal  strike.  Fluctua- 
tions in  production  were  common.  Sharp 
increases  were  always  due  to  extra- 
ordinary causes. 

Beginning  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1920,  producers  began  to  suffer 
a  general  curtailment  of  export  busi- 
ness. Although  that  cut  down  produc- 
tion, output  was  fair  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year.    But  by  March 


as  the  export  demand  began  to  wane 
and  as  foreign  competition  became 
keener  there  was  a  marked  drop  in  pro- 
duction. It  continued  until  the  British 
miners  struck.  As  soon  as  the  strike 
was  settled,  the  output  began  to  de- 
cline once  again  until  late  in  Septem- 
ber, when  a  railroad  strike  appeared  to 
be  inevitable.  Later  the  threatened 
strike  among  the  miners  over  the  check- 
off decision  of  Judge  Anderson  again 
pushed  output.  After  that  the  market 
was  fairly  glutted  with  smokeless  coal 
and  production  sagged  to  a  minimum. 

Why  do  smokeless  producers  find  it 
so  difficult  to  market  their  coal  abroad  ? 
It  is  here  that  rates  and  labor  become 
a  vital  factor.  Early  in  the  year  smoke- 
less operators  saw  that  if  they  were  to 
hold  foreign  business,  there  must  be  an 
adjustment  of  transportation  rates  on 
coal  for  export.  Operators  through  the 
Smokeless  Coal  Association  set  about 
trying  to  effect  a  reduction  in  order  to 
meet  growing  foreign  competition.  Re- 
peated efforts  to  induce  tidewater  rail- 
roads to  scale  dowTi  their  rates  were 
futile.  The  operators  then  appealed  to 
Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. As  a  result  negotiations  were 
undertaken.  They  were  still  in  progress 
as  the  year  closed.  Mr.  Hoover  sug- 
gested a  reduction  of  $1  a  ton  on  coal 
handled  by  the  railroads  for  export. 

It  appears  to  have  dawned  upon  gov- 
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PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  POCAHpNTAS  DISTRICT 
(From  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the  Year  1921) 
-Tons  Lost  on  Account  of— 


Production  - 


Total  for  1921 

Percentage 2.3 

Total  for  1920 7.248,679 

Percentage 29.7 


Cars  Labor  Mine        No  Market       Total  Coal  Coke 

634,454        211,978      310,963     10,802,335     11,959,730     13,089,029      109,716 

25  0.9  1.5  43.0  47  7  52.3  

1,258,114      429.969  8.936.762     15.421,288        

5.2  1.8  ...  36.7  63.3  

Av.  wkly.  prod,  for  1921 251,712  net  tons 

Av.  wkly.  prod,  for  1920 294,917  net  tons 

Av.  daily  prod,  for  1921 41,952  net  tons 

Av.  daily  prod,  for   1920 48,495  net  tons 

Average  daily  rating  by  Norfolk  &  Western  for  1921 88,220    net    tons 

Average  daily  rating  by  Norfolk  &  Western  for  1920 81,908    net    tons 

COAL  &  COKE  LOADED  ON  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  R.R.,  1921,  COMPARED  WITH   1920 


(In  equivalent  50-ton  cars) 


M.mtli 
January. . . . 
February.. 

March 

.4pril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . . . 
November . 


. C( 

1921 

al . 

1920 

^ Coke 

1921 

1920 

. Coal  and  Coke 

1921                   1920 

38.692.0 

42.870.4 

1.007.8 

1,193.2 

39,699.8 

44.063.6 

25,778.2 

37.045.2 

802.8 

1,224.0 

26,581.0 

38,269.2 

30.487.0 

46.438.8 

511.0 

1,190.6 

30.998.0 

47,629.4 

37.348.0 

38,018.6 

524.2 

944.8 

37,872.2 

38,963.4 

47.580  8 

38,960.9 

601.2 

1,045  2 

48,182  0 

40.006.1 

53,280.4 

41,939.8 

487  4 

1,070.4 

53,767.8 

43,010.2 

40,049.2 

47,638.6 

280.0 

1.133  0 

40,329.2 

48,771.6 

36,930.0 

54,493.0 

274.6 

1.139.8 

37.204.6 

55,632.8 

40,107.6 

53,048.0 

431.6 

1.146  6 

40,539.2 

54,194.6 

50,669.0 

52,258  5 

590.4 

1,210.2 

51,259.4 

53.468.7 

40,218  8 

47,761    5 

477.6 

1.315.0 

40,696  4 

49.076.5 

Total. 


441,141.0        500,473.3        5,9 


12,612.8        447,129.6        513,086.1 


ernment  officials  and  the  public  that 
England  can  undersell  American  coal 
producers  right  in  their  own  bailiwick. 

Ocean  rates  also  need  adjustment. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  throughout 
the  year  to  solve  this  problem,  but  with- 
out success.  Smokeless  producers 
could  not  even  accept  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  offer  of  boats  at  $1  a  year  be- 
cause the  cost  of  operating  vessels  un- 
der American  registry  and  under  Amer- 
ican laws  is  25  per  cent  per  ton  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  operating  vessels 
of  foreign  registry. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
wage  question  became  more  and  more 
important  in  smokeless  territory,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  where  miners  were 
organized.  This  problem  was  solved 
without  much  difficulty  in  non-union 
fields,  where  the  decline  in  prices  was 
met  by  lowering  of  wages.  In  organized 

SPOT  PRICES,  F.O.B.  MINES,  OF  BITUMINOUS 

COAL  FROM  STANDARD  FIELD  OF  ILLINOIS. 

BY  MONTHS,  1919-1921. 

QUOTED  ON  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  MARKET 

1919 

Lump       Mine  Run  Screenings 

January $2.55  $2.35 

February 1.87  1.92 

March 1.95  1  67 

April 2.08  2.00 

May 1.93  1   66 

June 1 .  88  I  68 

July 1.88  I   68 

.\ugu8t 2.40  I   91 

■September 2.69  2  33 

October .       2.98  2  38 

November 2.55  2.35 

December 2.55  2.35 

1920 

January 2  55  2  35 

February 2  55  2.35 

March 2.55  2  35 

April 3.12  2.80 

May 4.35  4  00 

June 4.84  3  50 

July 5.25  5  25 

August 7.25  6.75 

September 7.25  6.25 

October 5.65  5.30 

November 4.63  4  20 

December 3.70  2  22 

1921 

January 3.07  2  25 

February 2  47  1   95 

March 2,59  1.92 

.\pril 2   50  1  .90 

May 2.40  1.83 

June 2   18  2  00 

Julv 2.8«  I   70 

August 2.47  1,76 

.September 2.69  I   89 

October 3  43        .      I   73 

November 3  25  I   Q9                  86 

December 2  83  I   ^l              116 


$2.05 
I  60 
1.03 
I  75 
1    33 

1  43 
1.43 
1.68 

2  03 


2  05 
2.05 

2  05 
2.48 
3.38 
3.75 
5.25 
7.00 
5  75 
4.25 

3  25 
2  00 


I  57 
1.25 
I  25 
1.30 
1    50 


I   08 


territory  reductions  were  steadfastly 
opposed  by  officials  cf  the  United  Mine 
Workers  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
operators  were  unable  to  mine  coal  at 
prevailing  prices.  In  taking  such  a  posi- 
tion the  officials  seemed  to  weaken  their 
organization  because  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year,  after  mines  had 
been  idle  awhile,  miners  made  over- 
tures to  the  operators  for  a  reduction, 
if  that  would  give  them  work.  Resump- 
tions of  mining  were  all  on  an  open-shop 
basis.  By  the  end  of  the  year  defec- 
tions from  the  United  Mine  Workers 
organization  had  become  large. 

The  revision  of  the  wage  scale  was 
somewhat  general.  The  reduction  was 
as  much  as  33  per  cent  in  some  fields. 
Coal  which  had  brought  $4.50  per  net 
ton  at  the  mines  on  Jan.  1,  1921,  was 
selling  during  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber at  less  than  $2  a  ton,  a  decrease  in 
price  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  as 
against   a  reduction   in   wages   of   only 


about  33§  per  cent  in  non-union  terri- 
tory. 

Non-union  smokeless  fields  were 
singularly  free  from  labor  disturbances 
in  1921.  In  the  Pocahontas  territory 
non-union  contracts  between  operators 
and  employees  were  still  in  force  an.i 
during  the  year  the  injunction  restrain- 
ing organizers  from  interfering  with 
such  contracts  was  made  permanent. 
With  that  injunction  in  force  no  further 
effort  was  made  during  1921  to  organize 
any  of  the  non-union  mines  along  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  either  in  the  Poca- 
hontas or  Tug  River  field. 

There  was  some  trouble  during  Jan- 
uary and  February  on  the  Virginian 
Ry.  when  union  miners  kept  up  a  cam- 
paign of  violence  against  one  open- 
shop  company  on  Willis  Branch  until  it 
closed  down  after  part  of  the  equipment 
had  been  destroyed  and  miners  driven 
from  their  homes.  Some  of  the  New 
River  miners  also  participated  in  the 
armed  march  against  Logan  County 
late  in  August  and  during  the  early 
part  of  September. 

It  so  happened  that  at  a  time  when 
there  was  the  least  demand  for  smoke- 
less coal  the  potential  tonnage  of  the 
smokeless  area  was  materially  in- 
creased. Opening  of  the  Greenbrier 
field   in   the   vicinity   of   Quinwood   and 
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the  development  of  coal  acreages  in 
Wyoming  County  were  only  a  part  of 
the  development.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
producers  thought  the  production  of 
smokeless,  amounting  then  to  about 
36,000,000  tons  a  year,  had  reached  its 
peak.  Between  the  development  of  new 
territory  and  an  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  many  mines  the  potential  tonnage 
now  is  far  above  that  of  1916. 

Changes  in  the  owTiership  of  smoke- 
less properties  were  more  numerous 
than  usual  during  1921. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the 
fifty-six  operating  companies  in  the 
Winding  Gulf  region  produced  5,481,216 
net  tons  of  coal  during  the  year  1921. 
This  field  produced  5,813,950  net  tons 
of  coal  during  the  preceding  year,  so 
that  after  all  there  was  a  decrease  of 
only  a  little  more  than  300,000  tons,  in 
spite  of  a  poor  market.  Operators  of 
this  field  are  of  the  opinion  that  no 
further  cuts  in  prices  can  be  made  and 
that  carriers  must  meet  the  issue  of 
competition  by  reducing  rates.  It  would 
take  ninety  days  to  accomplish  what  the 
trade  is  looking  for.  So  Winding  Gulf 
operators  have  concluded  that  they 
cannot  hope  for  any  lower  rates  before 
April  1.  In  the  meantime  the  mines  in 
the  Winding  Gulf  field  are  amply 
-equipped  and  well  supplied  to  produce 
a  maximum   tonnage. 

There  was  produced  in  the  Pocahontas 
field  of  West  Virginia  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  a  total  of  13,089,- 
029  tons  of  coal,  the  production  for  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  year  being  esti- 
mated. In  the  same  period  there  was 
produced  109,716  tons  of  coke.  The 
output  of  the  field  represented  52  per 
cent  of  the  potential  capacity  of  the 
Pocahontas  mines.  Car-shortage  losses 
•during  the  year  amounted  to  only  2.5 
per  cent,  or  634,454  tons,  and  labor 
shortage  losses  amounted  to  only  211,- 
978  tons.  The  loss  from  no  market  was 
^  43  per  cent,  or  10,802,335  tons.  Where- 
as there  had  been  no  no-market  losses 
during  1920,  lack  of  market  was  re- 
sponsible in  1921  for  cutting  produc- 
tion almost  to  half. 

As  Pocahontas  mines  produced  63.3 
per  cent  of  their  potential  capacity  in 
1920,  there  was  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion of  only  11  per  cent  in  the  face  of 


the  fact  that  there  was  little  market 
throughout  the  year.  Production  for 
1920  amounted  to  15,421,288  tons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  car-distribution  reports 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  the  Poca- 
hontas district  loaded  51.5  per  cent  of 
its  rating  as  against  59.8  per  cent  for 
1920. 

Mines  in  the  Tug  River  region  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  believed,  in  producing  more 
coal  than  during  1920.  There  were  no 
labor  troubles  in  the  Tug  River  region 
in  1921,  although  it  adjoins  the  Wil- 
liamson field.  All  the  mines  in  this 
field  are  operated  on  a  non-union  basis. 

The  New  River  district  suffered  more 
from  general  depression  in  the  coal 
market  than  any  other  smokeless  dis- 
trict, principally  because  operators 
there  were  not  able  to  reduce  their 
labor  costs.  Hence  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  mines  operated.  A  number 
of  companies  resumed  toward  the  close 
of  the  year,  working  a  day  or  two  a 
week  under  what  is  known  as  the  gov- 
ernment wage  scale,  in  effect  prior  to 
the  new  agreement  of  Sept.  1,  1919.  The 
employees  at  each  of  these  mines  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  asked  to  go  to 
work  at  these  rates. 


Many  operators  doubt  whether  there 
will  be  a  strike  of  any  consequence  in 
the  bituminous  coal  fields  next  spring 
and  therefore  they  believe  that  business 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  will  be 
more  or  less  restricted.  They  do  not 
hope  for  a  general  betterment  of  the 
coal  industry  in  the  smokeless  area  until 
they  can  export  part  of  their  tonnage. 
When  land  and  sea  transportation  be- 
comes such  that  British  competition  can 
be  met,  they  believe  prosperity  will 
again  reign  in  the  smokeless  fields  of 
West  Virginia. 

C0.4.L      LO.\DED      IN"      THE      POC.\HONT.\S 

DISTRICT  DURING   1921,  COMPARED 

WITH   1920 

Percentage 
of  Rating 
. — Net, Tons  Loaded — ■        Loaded 
1921  1920         1921      1920 

January 1.401.515       1.276,865     68.3     71.5 

February 858.165  962.125     45.3     57.8 

March 826,595       1,242.305     38.8     62.4 

April 794.535  930,860     38.5     45.3 

Mav 1,316,010  994,605     64.1     47.1 

June 1,331,560       1,159,410     64.9     51.2 

July 1.050,135       1,393,500     46  3     58.7 

.\ugust 1,154,450       1,353,220     47.0     60  9 

September...        1,158,905       1,361,585     47.8     60  5 

October 1,385,040       1,322,330     56.5     58.7 

November....        1.197.150       1.384,695     48,9     68.3 
December....        1,160,000       1.305,515     48.0     64.9 

Total 13,634,060     14,687.015     51.5     59.8 

(a)  December.  1921,  is  estimated. 

Average  dailv  rating  for  1921 88,220  net  tons 

Average  daily  rating  for  1920 81.908  net  tons 


Lower  Prices  and   Freight  Rates   Needed   to 
Move  Coal  More  Freely  in  St.  Louis  Market 

Change  by  Flour  Mills  from  Steam  to  Gasoline  and 

Electric  Power  Hurt  Coal  Industry  Last  Year — Flurr>' 

of  Brisk  Business  During  Strike  Scare  Was  Short-Lived 

By  E.  J.  Wallace 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


UNFAVORABLE  conditions  clothed 
the  advent  of  1921  to  the  St.  Louis 
trade.  As  1920  drew  to  a  close  busi- 
ness eased  up  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  nice  high  retail  prices  were  chopped 
off  effective  Jan.  1  in  an  effort  to  move 
fuel.  The  domestic  user,  having  become 
panic  stricken  in  the  autumn  of  1920 
bought  more  than  he  needed,  so  the 
demand  was  light  and  easy  when  the 
curtain  went  down  on  1920  and  it  was 
but  a  forerunner  of  what  1921  was  to 
be,  but  no  one  knew  it. 


The  situation  in  the  country  was 
somewhat  similiar  only  that  domestic 
coal  had  been  short,  and  dealei's,  not 
having  a  chance  to  store,  were  buying 
a  little  as  they  needed  it.  Flour  mills 
were  changing  from  steam  to  gasoline 
and  electric  power.  Some  were  putting 
in  oil  burners  and  many  were  idle. 
Wood  was  used  at  many  points  because 
it  was  cheaper. 

The  markets  beyond,  like  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  and  Omaha,  a  large 
tonnage   for   which  moves   through   St. 
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Louis,    were   easing   up    in   their   calls. 

As  the  year  closed  wholesale  prices 
on  domestic  sizes  of  Carterville  from 
Williamson  and  Franklin  Counties, 
Illinois,  were  $4;  screenings  $2.25,  and 
mine-run,  $3.  Duquoin  screened  sizes 
were  $3.50  and  screenings  $2.  Mt. 
Olive  screened  sizes  were  $4;  screen- 
ings, $2;  standard  6  inch  lump  and  3 
X  6  egg'  were  $3.50;  2  iijch  lump  and 
2x6  egg  and  nut  were  $2.75;  mine- 
run,  $2.25,  and  screenings,  $1.80. 

St.  Louis  shippers  who  for  years 
catered  to  Southern  business,  especially 
west  of  the  river,  found  it  wise  to  stay 
away  from  their  former  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Cotton,  lumber  and  rice,  the 
industries  that  called  for  coal,  were  in 
a  pitiable  plight.  The  coal  that  went 
South  late  in  1920  is  mostly  still  un- 
paid for.  This  forced  the  market  closer 
to  St.  Louis  and  heavy  credits  were 
extended  to  any  who  would  buy  and 
store  coal. 

On  Jan.  21  another  cut  was  made  and 

SPOT  PRICES.  F.O.B.  MINE.S,  OF  BITUMINOUS 

CO.\L    FROM    MT.    OLIVE    DISTRICT, 

BY    MONTHS,    1 91 9- 1 92 1 


QUOTED  ON  ST.  LOUIS, 
1919 

Lump       ] 

January $2.53 

February 2  85 

March 2  76 

April 2.48 

May 2  62 

June 2.43 

July 2.43 

Augtist 2.  55 

September 2.  74 

October 2.65 

November  2.55 

December 2.  55 

1920 

January 2. 53 

February . .  2.55 

March 2.55 

April 2  85 

May 3.12 

June .  3.60 

July 4  20 

.\ugust   5.50 

September 8.34 

October     8.25 

November     7.10 

December 4.32 

1921 

January 4.10 

February 3.79 

March ...  3  47 

April 3  00 

May 3  25 

June 3.  34 

July 3  25 

August     .....    .    ,  3  63 

September 3.75 

October     3. 75 

November 3.75 

December  . .  3  75 


MO.,  MARKET. 


$2  35 
2  10 
2  20 
2  20 
2  20 
2  20 
2  20 
2  35 
2.45 
2.50 
2  35 
2.35 

2  35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.65 
2.75 
3.50 
4  00 
5.25 


2.75 
3  00 
3.09 


Screenings 
$2.05 

1  85 
2.05 

2  05 
2  05 
2.05 
2  05 
2.05 
2.15 
2.13 
2  05 
2  05 

2  05 


5  50 
3  75 
2  25 

2  13 
2  13 
2  29 
2  25 
2  25 
2.25 
1.63 


the  new  prices  were  75c.  less  on 
Standard  and  Mt.  Olive,  25c.  less  on 
Duquoin,  and  from  25c.  to  50c.  less  on 
Carterville.  By  the  middle  of  February 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  was  cut  to 
$15.50  for  egg  and  grate  and  $15.75 
for  chestnut  and  stove  with  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  mine  price.  March  1  saw 
another  25c.  lopped  off  the  Illinois 
prices  and  warm  weather  played  tag 
and  was  always  "it"  until  April  1 
arrived.  The  spring  prices  were  $5.50 
for  Standard  domestic  sizes;  $6  for 
Mt.  Olive  lump  and  $7.25  for  Carter- 
ville, with  steam  slack  at  $4.25. 

These  circular  prices  were  cut  if  it 
needed  a  cut  to  get  business  by  some  of 
the  so-called  retail  "wizards"  who  can 
sell  coal  below  cost  and  make  money. 
There  may,  however,  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  this  set  and  the 
majority  as  to  what  constitutes  a  ton. 

No  circular  changes  were  issued  after 
April  that  really  had  any  meaning  in 
St.  Louis.  Mine  increases  meant  some- 
times a  start  of  a  retail  increase,  but 
these  increases  did  not  stick  in  a 
general  way  until  about  October,  when 
advance  was  made  on  Standard  and 
Mt.  Olive  of  25c.  and  by  some  dealers 
on   Carterville  of   25c. 

There  was  some  storage  of  soft  coal 
in  May  and  June  in  St.  Louis  and  else- 
where.   It  was  light.    Hard  coal  moved 


in  rather  well  and  the  country  call  for 
chestnut  was  good  through  May,  June, 
July  and  August,  but  it  began  to  fall 
off  in  September.  This  country  demand 
for  chestnut  evidently  has  fallen  off  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  since  1915,  due  to 
forced  substitution  of  coke  and  soft 
joal  during  the  war.  The  estimated 
tonnage  of  hard  coal  through  the  St. 
Louis  gateway  for  local  and  country 
shipment  in  1921  will  not  exceed  75,000 
tons,  of  which  one  firm  will  get  close  to 
60,000  tons  because  during  the  war  it 
treated  its  Western  trade  fairly. 
Anthracite  is  losing  fast  in  the  outside 
tei-ritory  west  of  St.  Louis  and  slowly 
but  surely  in  the  city. 

Coke  made  big  strides  in  1921.  The 
new  byproduct  plant  at  Granite  City, 
111.,  became  a  factor  in  the  midwest. 
The  St.  Louis  gas-house  coke  was  scarce 
throughout  the  year  on  account  of  the 
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SPOT  PRICES,  F.O.B.  MINES.  OF  BITUMINOUS 

COAL,  FROM  WESTERN  KENTUCKY, 

BY     MOXTH.S,  1919— 1921 

QUOTED  ON  THE  I.OLISVILLE,  KY.,  MARKET 

I.uinp  Mine  Run     Screenings 

Jau $2.60  $2.35  $2.05 

Feb 2  60  2.35  2  05 

Mar 2.60  2.35  2.05 

Apr 2  60  2.35  2.05 

May 3  04  2.28  I  80 

June 3.26  1.98  1.65 

July 2.27  1.96  4.55 

Aug 2. 44  2.26  1.50 

Sept 2  93  2.48  1.72 

Oct 3  32  2.51  1.84 

Nov 2.60  2.35  2.05 

Dec 2  60  2.35  2.05 

1921) 

Jan 2  60  2.35  2  05 

Feb 2.60  2.35  2  05 

Mar 2.60  2.35  2.05 

Apr 3.35  2.93  2.44 

May 3.60  3.17  2  67 

June 5  40  5.08  4.00 

July 5   53  5.32  4  97 

Aug 4   92  4.69  4,44 

Sept 7.47  7.03  6,32 

Oct 7   4U  b    15  5   40 

Nov 6.38  5    12  5   50 

Dee .  .         5   73  4    10  3   29 

1921 

Jan 3.75  2  S9  2  88 

Feb 3   j3  2   27  2.18 

Mar.. 3  00  2  411  2.20 

Apr 2.79  2   30  2.10 

May 2  66  I    'J9  1.65 

June 2.  56  1    99  I  .47 

July 2   78  2    14  1.50 

.4ug 3.05  2   40  I  .66 

Sept 2  86  2  30  I   40 

Oct 2.98  2    30  1.24 

Nov 3.09  2    13  0.98 

Doc 2   74  1    78  1.25 


producers  using-  it  for  water  gas.  On 
April  1  coke  came  down  to  $9.2.5  for 
gas-house  sizes  and  .$10  for  byproduct 
sizes.  This  was  in  an  effort  to  meet 
as  near  as  possible  the  prices  on  the 
better  grades  of  Illinois  soft  coal. 
Granite  City  coke  in  St.  Louis  retailed 
for  at  least  .50c.  under  St.  Louis  by- 
product. On  Nov.  L5  the  price  advanced 
to  $10. .50  on  byproduct  and  $9.75  on  gas 
house  and  closed  at  that  for  1921. 

The  steam  movement  lagged  all 
spring  and  midsummer  but  August 
saw  a  little  steam  improvement,  and 
this  was  accompanied  with  a  better 
domestic  call  from  outlying  territory. 
Strikes  in  Kansas  helped  Illinois  coals 
and  there  were  fairly  good  movements 
to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Ohaha 
districts. 

Retail  business  in  coal  in  St.  Louis 
was  just  fair  and  September  did  not 
vary  to  any  great  extent  from  the  pre- 
ceding month  up  until  the  last  week, 
and  then  real  business  appeared.  It 
was  a  touch  of  the  old-time  panic- 
stricken  public  threatened  by  strikes 
and  it  nearly  started  a  real  run  on 
coal,  but  the  threatened  railroad  and 
mine  strikes  collapsed,  the  car  shortage 
failed  to  materialize,  money  became 
scarce  and  the  weather  turned  warm. 
While  it  lasted  in  October  it  was  a 
real  taste  of  the  times  that  used  to 
be.  It  did  not,  however,  stick  long 
enough  to  push  up  the  retail  prices.  It 
caused  a  little  flurry  in  the  wholesale 
market,  but  it  was  artificial  and 
domestic  sizes  were  affected  moi'e  than 
steam,  although  steam  got  a  good  start 
to  come  back  but  could  not  make  it. 
The  last  week  in  October  saw  it  slow 
up  and  it  kept  up  the  pace  of  slowing 
up  until  the  end  of  the  vear. 


In  the  country  wood  became  cheaper 
than  coal  even  at  the  low  mine  prices 
that  some  grades  sold  at.  Freight  rates 
were  the  stumbling  blocks  in  holding 
back  business  in  the  midwest.  Small 
towns  bought  from  J  to  J  less  coal  in 
the  last  four  months  of  1921  than  at 
any  time  in  years  and  it  was  the 
cheapest  kind  when  they  did  buy.  Con- 
sumers generally  sought  ways  of  sav- 
ing on  coal,  for  its  price  kept  up  when 
other  things,  including  wages,  came 
down.  Coal  was  treated  roughly  by  the 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest  and  this 
had  its  effect.  The  supplies  carried 
over  in  the  bins  of  consumers  from 
last  winter  gave  them  an  independence 
that  they  used  to  advantage. 

To  move  freely  coal  must  be  cheaper. 
Oil  and  gas  will  replace  it  in  many 
homes  and  other  places.  Freight  rates 
must  come  dovpn  and  the  high-toned 
contract  ideas  of  shippers  must  be 
tossed  into  the  scrap  pile.  Coal  in 
the    Midwest   will    sell    on    supply   and 


demand  and  if  Illinois  cannot  get  in 
at  a  reasonable  figure,  non-union 
Kentucky  will  take  all  of  the  Southern 
trade  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  and 
will  get  as  far  north  as  St.  Louis  and 
well  out  into  the  state,  as  well  as 
delivering  within  forty  miles  in  Illinois 
of  the   Carterville  fields. 

Steam  users  look  at  it  much  in  the 
same  light  as  domestic  users  and  the 
subject  of  their  abuse — the  dealer. 

A  smaller  number  of  sizes  in  all 
fields  would  help  most  wonderfully  in 
periods  of  depression.  The  feeling  is 
spreading  among  dealers  that  the  fancy 
sizes  are  a  needless  expense  in  cuddling 
a  pampered  public  and  that  a  good, 
clean  2-in.  hand-picked  lump  would  do 
for  domestic  with  2-in.  screenings  and 
mine-run  for  steam,  that  it  would 
simplify  matters  and  make  the  cost  of 
coal  and  the  cost  of  selling  less,  and 
make  the  situation  more  agreeable  to 
every  factor  that  enters  into  coal,  from 
miner  to  user. 


Kentucky  Met  1921  ''Kicking"  Like  a  Soldier 

The  Trade  Wails  but  Situation  Could  Have  Been  Worse — Retailers 

Got  Fair  Price — Jobber  Had  Tougher  Time —  Production  Slow — 

Mine  Development  Curtailed — Hope  Centers  on  New  Wage  Scale 

By  A.  W.  Williams 


MOST  Kentucky  coal  operators,  re- 
tailers and  jobbers  complain  that 
the  1921  season  has  been  one  of  the 
meanest  in  the  annals  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. But  good  coal  men,  like  good 
soldiers,  must  "kick"  to  be  happy. 
Things  have  been  bad  in  spots,  but  not 
unbearable. 

Retailers  received  fair  prices  during 
the  year,  although  tlieir  volume  of  sales 
was  small.  Mild  weather  during  both 
spring  and  autumn  reduced  consump- 
tion. There  was  some  carryover  in 
the  consumers'  stocks  from  1920.  How- 
ever, retailers  reduced  prices  in  April, 
operating  on  a  gross  margin  of  be- 
tween $2  and  $2.50.  Handling  costs 
were  lowered  by  mechanicial  equipment. 
The  retailer  really  hasn't  much  reason 
to  complain  except  that  his  present 
stocks  are  uncomfortably  heavy. 

The  jobber  has  had  a  hard  season  for 
competition  has  been  keen  and  profits 
slim.     Of  course   producers   have  been 


forced  to  depend  on  the  jobber  more 
this  year  than  during  the  war  when  the 
operator  had  business  thrust  upon  him. 
In  1921  some  were  so  slow  in  getting 
started  that  the  early  bird  tied  up  con- 
tracts. Many  concerns  closed  down. 
Quite  a  few  mines  in  the  state  have 
been  down  for  months. 

The  big  slump  in  industrial  demands 
during  the  past  year  was  felt  at  Louis- 
ville as  well  as  all  other  points,  al- 
though Louisville  is  really  more  of  a 
jobbing   than   a   manufacturing   center. 
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For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
rail  movement  of  coal  to  Louisville  is 
given  at  20,941  cars,  or  964,505  tons. 
Water  movement  to  Louisville  from 
upper  river  points  for  ten  months  of 
the  year  was  45,161  tons.  Average 
consumption  of  coal  for  normal  times 
in  Louisville  is  1,500,000  tons  annually 
and  for  the  state,  6,500,000  tons. 

Statistics  on  Louisville  movement 
are   as   follows : 

RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  BY  RIVER 

(In  Net  Tons) 

1921  1920  1919  1918 

January 1.400  3,022  1.080  0 

FebruaVv                    970  7.800  430  0 

March   '.                 1.035  4,040  9,462  2,800 

April                       14,533  7.520  1,600  7,594 

May 5,168  7,374  1,260  12,855 

June 10,910  9,692  17,045  5,251 

July...                     4,405  8,693  3,210  40,357 

August 2,000  5,189  4.586  975 

September 2,765  2,399  1,839  5,231 

Octr.hfr 1.975                 0  4.823  4,530 

RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  BY  RAIL 

1921  1920 

Number  Number  Number  Number 

Cars  Tons  Cars  Tons 

January 2.846  125,264  3.203  128,536 

February 2,378  106,643  2,602  119,170 

March 2,582  120,480  2.794  127,357 

April 2,197  101,108  2,433  113,308 

May 2,446  115,085  2,031  84,606 

June 2,473  116,606  2,473  110,481 

July 1,644        76,647  2,280  106,634 

August 1,975        90,652  2,376  105,170 

September 2,400  112,020  2,238  103,484 

Movement  of  coal  as  a  whole  from 
Kentucky  fields  last  year  was  larger 
than  for  some  years  past,  due  to  better 
car  supply.  Western  Kentucky  main- 
tained prices  well  and  had  such  a  good 
traffic  organization  for  reduced  freight 
rates  and  a  larger  field  that  she  secured 
through  rates  to  Arkansas  points  and 
to  numerous  points  in  the  middle  states 
adding  thousands  of  towns  that  couldn't 
be  reached  except  on  combination  rates 
in  the  past. 

Average  prices  for  the  eastern  Ken- 
tucky field  are  not  available  although 
it  is  believed  by  prominent  coal  men 
that  the  average  on  a  mine  run  basis 
was  not  much  if  any  over  $2.50@$2.75. 

Statistics  on  production  in  Kentucky 
for  the  year,  based  on  Geological  Sur- 
vey reports  recently  issued  for  ten 
months,  show  24,420,000  tons  for  the 
ten  months.  Estimated  monthly  pro- 
duction was:  January,  2,568,000  tons; 
February,  2,028,000;  March,  2,100,000; 
April,  2,053,000;  May,  2,489,000;  June, 
2,659,000;  July,  2,311,000;  August,  2,- 
562.000;  September,  2,601,000;  October, 
3.049,000. 

Because  of  the  threatened  rail  strike 
October  was  the  lai-gest  month  of  the 
year  in  coal  shipping.  With  3,049,000 
tons  in  Kentucky  alone  and  heavy  pro- 
duction elsewhere  trouble  resulted  be- 
cause much  of  the  shipping  was  done 
on  a  consignment  basis  on  mere  pros- 
pects of  selling  the  coal  if  the  strike 
materialized.  There  was  a  heavy  de- 
mand at  fancy  prices.  In  some  cases  it 
became  necessary  to  practically  give 
some  of  this  coal  away  to  escape  heavy 
demurrage.  During  October  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  R.R.  handled  .52,717 
ears  of  coal  produced  in  mines  on  its 
lines,  as  against  51,175  cars  in  Decem- 
l>er,  1920,  the  largest  previous  month, 
■making  a  net  increase  of  1,542  cars  over 


any  previous  month   in  the  history  of 
the  road. 

Figui'es  based  on  50-ton  cars  show- 
ing movement  from  all  Louisville  & 
Nashville  mines  for  ten  months"  of  the 
year,  are   reported   as   follows: 

1921  1920  1919  1918 

■Tanuarv 42,839      40,113  34,510  36,632 

February 35,334      36,900  28,672  37,254 

March 35,423      35,113  31,091  37,750 

.\pril 33.447.4  29,917  29.579  39.345 

May 42.042.9  36,101  32,793  42.288 

June 38.962.2  36,287  33.153  40,775 

July 38,390.5  43,065  36,240  43,706 

.\ugust 43,454.4  44,419  32,232  42,230 

September 44,798.3  41,584  39,494  41,992 

October 50,300.9  38,119  45.348  38.737 

There  was  not  as  much  development 
work  at  new  mines  or  improvement  of 
old  ones  last  year  as  during  recent 
previous  years.  However,  there  are 
seme  interesting  improvements  under 
way  in  eastern  Kentucky,  where  the 
L.  &  N.  is  improving  yards,  trackage. 


spurs,  etc.  in  order  to  handle  larger 
tonnage.  The  road  also  built  many  coal 
cars  last  year.  There  was  much  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  development  of 
the  Henry  Ford  interest  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  which  may  result  in  a  new 
line  down  from  around  Ashland,  Ky. 
The  outlook  for  1922  is  puzzling  to 
mine  interests  here.  Right  now  western 
Kentucky  is  under  union  contract  and 
is  suffering  because  of  wage  cuts  in 
non-union  eastern  Kentucky,  but  is  pro- 
tected by  the  fact  that  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois are  holding  firmly.  The  whole  in- 
dustry awaits  with  keen  interest  the 
termination  of  union  wage  agreements 
at  the  end  of  March,  when,  according 
to  many  coal  men,  wages  are  going 
down  and  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
and  southeastern  Kentucky  stand  a 
strong  chance  of  putting  some  of  the 
other  unionzed  districts  on  the  run. 


Chicago  and  Middle  West  Finish  Unhappy 
\  ear;  Market  Generally  Dull  Throughout 

Spot  Buying  Gets  70-80  Per  Cent  of  Business— Strike  Threats 

Prod  Trade  for  a  Few   Weeks,  but  Torpor  Settles  Down  Again 

— Factories    Beginning    Now   to    Stock    for   April  Mine  Strike 

By  Haven  A.  Requa 


THERE  are  going  to  be  very  few 
operators  with  mines  in  the  Middle 
West  who  will  remember  1921  with  any 
degree  of  pleasure.  The  year  just 
ended  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
that  the  coal  industry  had  ever  had  to 
cope  with.  From  start  to  finish  the 
market  was  weak  and  prices  declined 
steadily  from  January  to  December. 
This  unfortunate  condition  is,  perhaps, 
brought  home  to  us  all  the  more  by 
way  of  contrast,  because  1920  was  one 
of  the  best  coal  years  the  Illinois  and 
Indiana    mines    ever   experienced. 

Early  in  January,  1921,  prices  quoted 
on  Middle  West  coals  were  high  as 
compared  with  prices  quoted  today, 
although  back  at  that  time  the  market 
for  coal  had  begun  to  weaken  mate- 
rially. The  industrial  situation  was 
extremely  unsatisfactory  and  there 
developed  a  well-defined  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future,  which  affected  practically 
all  manufacturers.  This  uncertainty 
caused    them    to    curtail    all    purchases 


of  raw  material,  and  consequently  coal 
was  affected  among  the  first.  During 
January  and  February  there  was  a 
steady  decline  in  prices  on  practically 
all  grades  of  coals  consumed  in  this 
market. 

When  the  season  for  contracts  came 
around  it  was  found  that  many  big 
industries  were  planning  to  buy  coal 
on  the  open  market,  rather  than  con- 
tracting, as  they  had  generally  done 
in  previous  years.  The  fact  that 
relatively    few    contracts    were    closed 
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.SPOT  PRICES   F.O.B.    MINES   ON  THE 

CHICAGO    MARKET    OF    COAL,    FROM 

NORTHERN    ILLINOIS 

last  year  injected  into  the  coal  situa- 
tion a  strong  feeling  of  uncertainty, 
which  immediately  made  itself  felt 
through  lower  quotations.  The  tempta- 
tion to  cut  prices  was  great,  as 
practically  all  sales  agents  were  anxious 
to  give  their  mines  running  time, 
therefore  there  was  a  mad  scramble 
for  what  little  business  was  available. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  perhaps 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  sold 
in  the  Middle  West  this  year  was  sold 


SPOT  PRICES,  F.O.B.  MINES,  OF  BITUMINOUS 

CO.\L  FROM  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

BY   MONTHS,    1919-1921. 

QUOTED  ON  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  NL\RKET 

1919 

Lump       Mine  Run  Screenings 

January $2.55  $2.35  $2  05 

February 2.60  2.35  2  05 

March 2.65  2.35  2.05 

.\pril 2.65  2.35  2.05 

May 2.65  2.23  2.05 

,Iune 2.70  2.23  2.05 

July 2.70  2.23  2.03 

August 3.25  2.25  2.03 

September 2.63  2.25  1.90 

October 3.00  2.40  2.20 

November 2.55  2.35  2.05 

December 2.55  2  35  2  05 

1920 

.Tanuary 2.55  2.35  2  05 

February 2.55  2.35  2.05 

March 2.85  2.55  2  25 

April 3.13  2  88  2.55 

May 3.50  3.10  2  80 

June 4.00  3.59  3  35 

July 6.25  6.00  6  00 

August 9.00  8  25  7  25 

September 8.00  7  45  5  88 

October 7.13  4.95  4  97 

November 5.60  4.31  3  07 

December 4.63  2  98  2  35 

1921 

January 3.53  2.38  1   72 

February 2.88  2.00  1.58 

March 2.63  2.00  1   75 

.\pril 2.97  2  44  1   70 

^fay 3.25  2  79  I   75 

June 2.90  2.43  1.62 

July 2.53  2.35  1.65 

August 2.66  2.24  1.58 

September 2.70  2.38  1.66 

October: 2,50  2  25  1.45 

November 3.26  2  60  I   60 

December 3.23  2.43  1.68 


on  the  open  market — a  most  unusual 
circumstance. 

In  normal  years  the  early  summer 
months  see  the  retail  dealers  buying 
domestic  coal  in  order  to  stock  up  for 
the  threshing  season  as  well  as  for 
the  winter  months.  This  year  this  class 
of  buyer  was  conspicuously  absent, 
and  all  summer  what  little  domestic 
coal  was  sold  was  practically  forced 
out  on  the  trade.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Illinois  and  Indiana  operators  re- 
ceived serious  competition  in  the  North- 
west from  the  docks  at  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes.  In  some  instances  dock 
freight  rates  were  lowered  and  quo- 
tations also  reduced,  all  of  which  tended 
to  make  it  far  more  difficult  to  sell 
Indiana  and  Illinois  coals  in  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  summer  the  demand  for  domestic 
coal  was  no  better.  Retail  dealers  all 
maintained  that  their  customers  were 
not  buying,  or  if  they  were  buying, 
were  purchasing  in  one  or  two  ton 
lots  or  less. 

During  the  autumn  months  the 
Middle  West  market  enjoyed  its  only 
period  of  activity  for  the  whole  year. 
This  stimulation  was  brought  about  by 
the  threat  of  a  railroad  strike,  very 
closely  followed  by  the  menace  of  a 
strike  among  the  coal  miners.  Both 
controversies,  however,  were  tempo- 
rarily settled  and  our  strong  market 
only  lasted  a  few  weeks.  What  looked 
to  operators  and  sales  agents  alike 
like  a  good  market  last  year  would 
hardly  stand  out  in  normal  years  as 
anything  above  the  average,  but  the 
industrial  depression  was  so  manifest 
that  even  a  very  slight  change  for 
the  better  in  the  way  of  a  demand  for 
coal  was  very  noticeable  indeed. 

After  the  public  realized  that  no 
difficulties  were  to  be  encountered  from 
the  railroad  men  or  from  the  miners 
coal  buying  stopped.  Those  who  had 
bought  coal  for  fear  of  strikes  had 
enough  to  take  care  of  their  needs  for 
two  or  three  months,  while  those  who 
did  not  buy  stayed  out  of  the  mai-ket 
because  their  plants  were  idle,  and  as 
industrial  conditions  did  not  improve 
after  the  strike  threats  cleared  away, 
those  plants  still  remained  inactive  and 
out  of  the  market.  The  only  way  to 
describe  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  strike  scare  is  to  term  it  a 


complete  stagnation.  As  the  year 
ended  no  noticeable  recovery  in  the 
market  had  taken  place. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
year  the  weather  was  unseasonably 
warm  and,  consequently,  the  normal 
demand  for  domestic  coal  was  entirely 
lacking.  Operators,  therefore,  ran 
their  mines  only  one  or  two  days  a 
week  when  they  ran  at  all.  This  short 
running  time  brought  about  a  little 
demand  for  steam  coals,  so  prices  on 
screenings  strengthened  to  around  $2 
per  ton.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
screenings  prices  will  remain  at  this 
level  for  some  time  to  come,  because 
even  should  some  cold  weather  force 
the  mines  to  take  care  of  their  domestic 
demands,  the  call  for  screenings  now 
is  such  that  the  price  will  be  main- 
tained. Factories  are  buying  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  April  strike  and  they 
feel  that  prices  on  steam  coal  will 
advance  slowly  but  surely  as  April  1 
draws  near.  Quite  naturally  purchas- 
ing agents  wish  to  buy  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  market  so  they  are  now 
starting  to  purchase. 

All  year  Illinois  and  Indiana  oper- 
ators were  at  a  decided  disadvantage, 
because  they  were  called  upon  -to  com- 
pete with  non-union  coal  from  fields  in 
eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 
As  is  pretty  generally  known,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  mines  are  strongly  union- 
ized, consequently  any  reduction  in 
mine  labor  is  out  of  the  question.  In 
portions  of  the  East,  however,  the 
situation  is  entirely  different,  as 
operators  in  a  great  many  cases  are 
able  to  keep  their  labor  costs  more  in 
line  with  the  market  on  coal,  thus  put- 
ting operators  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
with  fixed  labor  costs,  at  a  disadvantage. 
As   the   year   drew   to    an    end    Illinois 
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and  Indiana  operators  found  their  cus        Duluth   Looks   IlltO    1922    wltH  SomC  Optilllism 

tomers  in  the  Middle  West  buying 
Eastern  coal  and  buying  it  at  prices 
f.o.b.  their  stations  cheaper  than  they 
could  buy  coal  from  our  own  fields.  As 
a  general  i-ule,  Eastern  coal  is  of  a 
higher  grade  than  Middle  West  coal, 
so  it  can  be  readily  seen  the  harm  this 
unnatural  situation  has  brought  to  our 
own    operators. 

The  year  1922  is  going  to  prove  in- 
teresting for  the  Middle  West  coal 
trade.     In  the  first  place  our  operators 

will  have  to  decide  how  they  can  com-     ^^^  Lakes. „  _  . 

bat  their  Eastern  rivals  who,  at  the  ^^.-^^.^^  ^^^.^  steady,  especially  after  a 
present  time,  are  depriving  them  of  ^^^  range  from  the  levels  of  1920  was 
their  natural  market.  In  the  second  ^^^^^j^  effective  May  1,  the  market  held 
place,  it  is  not  drawing  too  much  on  ^^g^^jy  y^til  almost  the  last  week  in 
the    imagination    to    predict    that    the     Dggg^ber.     Then  it  sagged  because  of 


Docks  at  Head  of  Lakes  Are  Brimming  Full— Industries 

Expected  to  Stimulate  Demand  Soon— Shipments  from 

Lower  Lake  Ports  Exceed  1920  by  Over  a  Million  Tons 

By  S.  M.  Ch.^mbers 

DOCKS    brim    full    of    coal    of    all     ranged  as  follows:     Youghiogheny  and 
descriptions  throughout  the   year     Hocking  lump,   $ . ;   run-of-p.le,   $6  25; 
and   a   drop   in  prices   within   the   last    screenings,  $4.     Pocahontas  lump,  $10; 
few  days  are  the  outstanding  features     run-of-mine     $7.      Anthracite    was    set 
of  the  1921  coal  situation  at  the  head  of     as  follows:  Egg,  $12.35;  stove  and  nut. 
Following  a  year  in  which     $12.60;    pea,    $10.60,    and    buckwheat, 
$8.50. 

A  shortage  of  coal  was  feared  lor 
this  year  similar  to  the  one  at  the  end 
of  last  year  and  prices  held  fairly 
steady     until     it     became     evident     in 


railroads  are  going  to  have  trouble  with     j^^^.  ^^  demand  and  because  dock  men     August  and  September  that  there  %\ould 


be  no  shortage  and  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  find  dockage  for  the 
coal  until  dealers  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  buy.  Even  with  this  condition 
evident  prices  held  firm  in  the  main, 
and  dock  men  expressed  the  fear  that 


their   labor   when   rates   are   to  be   re-  ^^.^^  anxious  to  get  some  of  their  huge 

duced,   and    in   the    third    place,    those  g^og^s  turned  into  cash. 

closely  in  touch  with  the  coal  situation  ^^^^    ^^^^^    however,    are    far    from 

are  expecting  trouble  with  the  miners  Respondent  at  the  outlook  for  the  com- 

April  1.    Taking  all  these  matters  into  .^^  ^^^^^  believing  that  industries  will 

consideration,   it   is   quite   safe   to   say  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^         .^j^j^jj  ^^^^  give  them  a      _-  -                   ,^      -     ^,                    j  „i„^„ 

that  1922  will  at  least  see  a  few  periods  ^eady  market  for  their  oversupply.   The     when    the   cold   weather   came    dealers 

of  active  markets.                              .        .  most  optimistic,  however,  will  not  admit     and  manufacturing  concerns  would  be 

So  far  as  the  industrial  situation  is  ^^^^^  j^           possibility  of  a  scar-     unable  to  fill  their  demands, 

concerned,  it  is  reckless  and  hazardous  ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    the   jopening    of         But    hope    for    resumption     in    the 

to  predict  what  1922  will  have  in  store  ^^^j     tj^n   next   spring,   and   the  best     bituminous  trade  proved  unfounded,  as 

for   us.     Almost   everyone    realizes,    of  ^hat  can  be  hoped  for  now  is  a   suf-     many    of    the    iron-ore    mines    on    the 

course,  that  1921  took  us   a  long  way  j        clearing  of  the  docks  to  permit     Mesaba    range    closed    one    at    a    time 

back  on  the  road  to  normalcy  and  that  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^orage  room  for  the  normal     throughout  the  summmer  and  failed  to 

this  path  will  not  have  to  be  traversed  ^^^^^^^  ^f  upbound  coal  next  year,  so     ffsume     to     build     up 

that  the  carriers  will  not  have  to  come 


over  the  year  just  ended,  but  when 
pressed  for  his  grounds  for  this 
opinion  he  is  rather  vague,  arguing 
mainly  along  grounds  that  funda- 
mentally the  economic  situation  of  this 
country  is  much  sounder  than  it  was  a 
year  ago. 


The  feeling  of  the  coal  man  is  that     ^^  y^^^^  during  the  major   portion  of 
1922  will  show  a  decided  improvement     ^he  season. 

In  following  the  price  level  through 
the  year  a  general  downward  bend 
may  be  noted.  Never  at  any  time  did 
the  price  curve  turn  upward  except  in 
remote  cases  where  special  grades, 
which  sold  off  at  intervals  because  of 
oversupply,  regained  former  levels. 

In  January,  1921,  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite  were  fully  $6  higher 
than  at  present,  with  little  coal  to 
be  had  and  dealers  and  dock  men 
supplying  customers  on  the  ration  prin- 
ciple. This  continued  with  but  a  slight 
downward  bend  caused  by  the  approach 
of  summer,  until  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  the  month  of  April. 
Here  a  general  drop  took  place. 

Prices  were   fixed   on   May   1.     They 


their  dumps 
throughout  the  winter.  Mills  in  Duluth 
and  the  surrounding  Northwest  closed 
up,  and  have  only  lately  been  reopen- 
ing in  a  desultory  manner. 

Despite  the  lack  of  trade,  prices  were 
maintained  and  only  in  one  or  two 
places  did  any  weakness  show.  Buck- 
wheat was  the  slackest  of  the  hard 
coals  with  drops  of  $1  under  the  fixed 


SPOT  PRICES  F.O.B,  MINES.  OF  BITUMINOUS 

COAL    FROM    SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS, 

BY     MONTHS.     1919—1921 

QUOTED   ON    CHICAGO,  ILL.,    MARKET 

1919 

Lump     Mine  Run     Screenings 

Jan           $2,55  $2.35  $2,05 

VA      ....    .......       2,55  2,35  2  05 

Mm                     ....        2  69  2  43  I   97 

Ad" ..        2.65  2.43  2  03 

Xy 2  65  2.43  2.03 

June       2  80  2.40  2,02 

jS                       .•       2-38  2"  2.10 

4^        3.00  2,50  2,00 

s^t,;:: 285  2,53  220 

Oct 3,13  2  35  2  20 

^ov               2.55  2  35  2  05 

Dec.' ,v.v..: :::,.:.    2.55  2,35  2,05 

1920 

Jan 2.55  2.35  2  05 

Feb       2.55  2.35  2  05 

Mar                                2.55  2.35  2  05 

■\pr      .■.;                        3.28  3.05  2.68 

May      3  70  3.30  2  80 

ivZ:::.: 4.03  3.60  2.90 

,Iulv 4.24  3,32  3,67 

kug         »•"  '^"  Hi 

•Sent                                   7.80  6  98  6.73 

Oct.:::;:::::::::    6,69  625  56o 

Nov 6,    6  >.04  4.24 

D?c;....::: :::::..    4.96  408  3.12 

1921 

Jan 3.96  2.90  2.60 

Feb... 3  83  2.75  1.63 

Mm...           3.62  3.00  .70 

Aw      :. 3-55  3.38  1.80 

^             .    3.72  3.29  1.90 

jiS:::::::.: 3.60  2.%  1.96 

July                   3.60  3.04  1.77 

aS                                   3.59  3.12  1.80 

swt'::'"::::::      3,66  2,92  i.s? 

Oct                 3  20  3.00  1.74 

Nov::'::::::::      3,72  2,90  1.58 

Dec.....:   3,63  2.80  1.90 
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iHIP.VIENTS  FROM  DULUTH  AND  SUl'EUIOU 
DOCKS 

(In  Carloads)  „,„ 

Month  1921  1920 

January M03  35,908 

rebruaJy 8,154  2,202 

March                                  7,450  20,177 

April  ■■•:; ::  583o  10,400 

Mav 7.883  8,444 

j^^ ..    9557  10,401 

jSfy :..:: 13448  15,052 

\UEli^r"..      20,009  19,906 

Se^mber......: 18,733  21,126 

October 28,722  20,286 

November 18,276  20,453 

December *  15,000  12.621 

Total 161,477  226,976 

*  Estimated. 


docks,  given  in  carload  lots,  shows  the 
decrease  in  outward  shipments  during 
1921.  The  December  total  for  1921 
has  been  estimated  at  15,000  tons. 
Official  figures  for  December  are  not 
available  at  this  writing. 

These  figures  show  that  with  the  un- 
usually heavy  shipments  from  lower 
Lake  ports,  which  totalled  10,164,849 
tons  and  exceeded  the  previous  year's 
supply  by  1,134,183  tons,  or  12.56  per 
cent,  the  docks  were  more  than  crowded 
early  in  the  year. 

Coal  came  into  the  local  port  steadily 
throughout  the  year  with"  the  heaviest 
traffic  in  May,  June,  July  and  August. 
There  were  received  1,844,642  tons  of 
anthracite  and  8,320,207  tons  of  bitumi- 


price,   and   screenings  frequently  went 

to  $3  in  the  bituminous  family,  chiefly 

because    of    the    fire    hazard,    as    some 

docks  were  reported  as  short  through-  nous. 

out  the   season.  Despite    present   conditions   an    opti- 

One  small  drop  in  price  was  recorded  mistic    attitude    is    everywhere    evident 

in   November,   but  the  market   rallied  in  the  coal  trade.     Coal  men  here  feel 

and  until  the  final  drop  at  the  close  of  that  is  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 

December    it   was   thought  that   prices  the  large  industries  of  this  section  will 

would  come  through  at  the  list.     Final  open    up,    and    that   when    this    occurs 

prices   are   about   $1   lower   all   around  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  coal 

than  those  given  above.  and  that  the  docks  will   be   cleared   of 

A  comparison  of  shipments  from  the  their  surplus  stocks. 


Since  Buyers'  Strike  of  1920,  Consumer  Has 
Had  Control  of  Northwest  Coal  Market 

Able  to  Get  Along  for  Awhile  Without  Coal,  Purchasers 

Have  Held  Off,  Hoping  for  Lower  Market — Market  Torn 

Between  Intimations  of  Famine  and  Drop  in   Prices 

BY  G.  A.  Welch 


ON  the  heels  of  a  sharp  slump  in 
values  which  set  in  about  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  1920,  the  1921 
coal   trade   in   the   Northwest   fell   into 


about  the  only  place  where  there  are 
facilities  for  accumulating  any  great 
stocks  in  the  summer  for  use  during 
the  succeeding  winter.     Here  the  docks 


space  for  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  win- 
ter's needs.  If  the  arrangement  were 
to  work  out  as  the  theory  justifies,  the 
first  stcck  would  be  moved  off  the  docks 
and  into  the  interior  before  the  autumn 
rush  starts  upon  the  mines,  thus  allow- 
ing a  second  filling  of  the  docks  be- 
fore the  rush  season  starts. 

There  was  a  definite  effort  made  in 
1921  by  the  producers  to  introduce 
this  program.  After  the  winter  of 
1920-21  had  dragged  through  to 
spring,  with  a  steadily  depressing 
state  of  things  in  the  coal  market, 
there    were    repeated    efforts    made    to 


a  depression  from  which  it  has  not  yet    at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  have  storage 

recovered.     The  primary  cause  of  the  " 

depression  was  temperamental.  For 
several  seasons  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  have  had  it  hammered  into 
them  during  all  their  conscious  mo- 
ments that  coal  is  a  scarce  and 
precious  article  which  can  be  obtained 
only  by  extraordinary  efforts  and  by 
making  desperate  appeals.  All  through 
1920  this  was  the  theme,  major  and 
minor,  which  was  projected  at  them. 

When  the  break  came  and  the  ex- 
travagant prices  of  the  autumn  of  1920 
began  to  slide  downward,  it  was  rea- 
lized that  the  buyers'  strike  had  been 
/successful,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
jninute  since  that  time  that  they  have 
not  been  in  control. 

The  general  refusal  to  buy  was  not 
an  organized  movement  by  any  means. 
It  was  a  resentment  against  the  prices 
that  had  prevailed,  augmented  by  the 
tight  money  situation  which  made  it 
exceedingly  desirable  to  confine  all  pur- 
chases to  as  narrow  a  volume  as  pos- 
sible. People  have  not  bought  coal 
because  they  could  get  along  without 
it  for  some  time.  They  were  glad  to 
do  this,  because  they  always  hoped  that 
some  miracle  would  happen  whereby 
they  could  get  prices  down  still 
further. 

The  situation  in  the  Northwest  is 
unique    in    the    coal    business.      It    is 


frighten  people  into  buying  coal  early 
— to  avert  a  "famine."  A  famine 
seems  of  little  moment  in  the  spring, 
anyway,  but  especially  so  when  things 
were  receding  and  there  seemed  to  be 
little  chance  of  anything  being  scarce. 
People  would  not  buy. 

They  were  threatened  with  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  ascending  prices  if  they 
did  not  buy  early.  But  it  had  no  ef- 
fect. Possibly  the  argument  might 
have  been  more  effective  had  it  not 
been  for  a  constant  stream  of  intima- 
tions that  somewhere,  somehow,  prices 
were  to  be  i-educed.  It  was  to  be  either 
through  a  freight  reduction  or  a  new 
combination  of  lake  and  rail  freight  or 
in  some  undetermined  manner.  There 
was  a  reduction  in  the  lake  and  rail 
combination  during  the  summer,  but  it 
was  offset  by  a  revised  freight  schedule 
through  the  Northwest,  which  resulted 
in  more   increases   than   otherwise. 

Brave  efforts  were  made  to  maintain 
the  list  prices  which  had  been  put 
forth  with  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Some  courageous  souls  adhered  to 
their  lists  in  the  face  of  prices  which 
upon  their  basis  of  figuring  were  at 
net  cost,  or  possibly  a  little  under. 
They  maintained  their  principles  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  retained  their 
coal.  Others  figured  that  in  times  like 
these  the  principal  thing  was  to  turn 
coal  into  money.  If  they  could  not  get 
an  order  at  the  list  price,  it  might  be 
possible  to  induce  one  at  less  than  list. 
Competition  became  keen  and  keener. 
It  usually  proved  that  there  was  some- 
one who  needed  business  sufficiently  to 
write   it   at   a   concession. 

As  a  result  of  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions, dock  prices  have  been  cut  from 
the  list  by  as  much  as  40c.  to  60c.  on 
soft  coal.  Hard  coal,  of  course,  has 
maintained  its  price.  That  is  one  item 
which    does    not    fluctuate.      These    re- 
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duced  figures  have  been  current  late  in 
the  autumn  and  at  the  opening  of 
winter. 

The  all-rail  factors  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  apparently  has  yielded  for  the 
present  on  much  of  their  tonnage  in 
this  territory.  In  the  lake  and  rail 
freight  rate  they  had  an  adverse 
freight  total  on  competitive  coal  to 
work  against,  which  narrowed  their 
field  appreciably.  But  even  in  their 
usual  field  of  the  Twin  Cities  and 
South,  they  did  not  furnish  the  keen 
competition  for  business  that  has  ever 
marked  them  in  the  past.  They  were 
unable  to  do  much  during  the  summer, 
as  there  are  no  facilities  for  storing 
this  coal.  It  must  be  put  into  the  con- 
sumers' bins  beyond  a  small  tonnage 
which  can  be  stored  in  dealers'  yards. 


Hence  with  no  buying  going  on  through 
the  summer  and  autumn,  there  was 
practically  no  business  moving  until 
toward  cold  weather.  Then  only  a 
moderate  tonnage  was  moving,  be- 
cause they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
meet  competition  beyond  a  limited 
field.  They  had  cut  down  production 
to  a  fraction  of  a  week,  and  so  had  less 
surplus  coal  which  would  seek  a  mar- 
ket in  the  Northwest.  Even  when  win- 
ter came  on  they  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  aggressiveness  of  former  years  of 
hard-earned  business. 

Their  price  at  the  mine  has  been 
trimmed  all  the  way  from  30c.  to  50c., 
but  despite  all  concessions  and  strong- 
arm  methods  of  selling,  the  situation 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  slow 
and  dull  one. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Output  Drops  to  Half 

Lake  Trade  Disappears  Early  in  1921 — Region  Fared 

as  Well  as  the  Best  —  Labor  Situation  Quiet  —  Row 

Starts  Over  B.  Sb  O.  Purchase  of  Indian  Creek  Spur 

By  R.  a.  Williamson 


NORTHERN  West  Virginia  pro- 
duced far  less  coal  in  1921  than  in 
1920.  The  year's  output  will  not  ex- 
ceed 14,365,000  net  tons,  whereas  ship- 
ments for  1920  were  22,758,000  net 
tons.  It  was  a  discouraging  year. 
Those  companies  with  the  foresight  and 
good  fortune  to  make  contracts  at  what 
was  considered  a  low  price  have  not 
fared  so  badly.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  other  mines  are  shut  down. 

The  Lake  trade,  usually  depended 
upon  to  bolster  up  a  bad  year,  helped 
during  the  first  part  of  the  season  but 
took  a  slump  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  company  practically  no  one  shipped 
any  Lake  coal.  In  1920  the  shipments 
totaled  approximately  1,284,000  net 
tons.  In  1921  they  amounted  to  642,000 
tons,  a  loss  of  50  per  cent.  When  the 
figures  are  available  it  probably  will  be 
found  that  during  the  year  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  mines  of  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia were  shut  down  at  least  part  of 
the  time  and  that  a  fair  average  of 
working  time  for  the  others  was  about 
40  per  cent,  or  between  two  and  three 
days  per  week.  Yet  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  region  fared  as  well 
as   the  best  in  securing  tonnage. 

The  labor  situation  has  been  quiet 
and  turnover  is  negligible.  Some  mine 
owners,  particularly  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators  Association, 
hold  that  the  contract  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  must  stand  and  that 
there  could  be  no  change  in  rates  until 
it  expires.  In  a  few  isolated  cases 
small  operators  have  repudiated  the 
union  scale  and  are  running,  apparently 
with  little  or  no  labor  trouble. 

The  railroad-car  situation  is  reversed. 
Instead  of  a  constant  shortage  there 
has  been  an  almost  constant  surplus. 
The  most  important  railroad  feature  of 
the  year  was  the  agitation  for  lower 
freight  rates.  The  demand  of  the  opera- 
tors for  lower  rates  and  their  assertion 
that  they  cannot  exist  without  some  re- 


lief, the  reply  of  the  railroads  that  they 
cannot  run  at  all  if  i-ates  are  cut,  and 
the  violent  effort  of  Ohio  to  obtain  some 
further  advantage  over  West  Virginia 
competition  have  been  at  the  fore  all 
year.  The  freight  goes  steadily  on. 
apparently  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Another  railroad  problem  has  arisen. 
Recently  a  spur  line  was  projected  from 
the  Monongahela  Ry.  up  Indian  Creek, 
in  Monongahela  County,  West  Virginia, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Fairmont.  This 
spur  opens  up  a  virgin  coal  field.  It  is 
already  long  enough  to  have  several 
mines  now  giving  it  tonnage,  and  a 
large  amount  of  territory  has  been  pur- 
chased ahead  of  its  construction.  This 
road  was  privately  constructed  and  its 
purchase  by  the  Monongahela  Ry.  was 
taking  shape.  It  now  develops  that  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  has  purchased 
this  spur  from  the  builders  and  has 
asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  confirmation  of  the  pur- 
chase. 

The  operators  and  owners  of  coal 
lands  on  the  projection  have  made 
vigorous  protest.  They  assert  that  the 
Monongahela  Ry.  is  the  logical  road  to 
purchase  and  own  this  spur,  that  the 
Monongahela  has  practically  completed 
arrangements  to  take  it  over  and  that 
the  B.  &  O.  has  acquired  the  spur 
through  underhand  work.  They  further 
assert  that  the  B.  &  O.  will  simply 
throttle  the  spur  because  it  would  give 
tonnage  to  a  competitor,  that  their 
lands  will  remain  undeveloped,  and  they 
will  lose  large  sums  of  money.  The 
argument  is  attracting  much  attention. 

Transfers  of  coal  lands  and  dealing  in 
both  developed  and  undeveloped  proper- 
ties has  continued.  Early  in  the  year  a 
number  of  new  companies  were  organ- 
ized and  operations  started.  As  the 
depression  in  the  coal  business  increased 
from  month  to  month  these  various 
projects  slackened  up;  on  some  work 
was    suspended,   some   were    abandoned 


indefinitely  and  a  few  have  continued. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  practically  no 
new  development  work  was  going  on, 
but  trading  in  acreages  of  various  coal 
seams  was  still  somewhat  active. 

Inquiries  were  still  coming  in  from 
other  industries  for  operating  coal 
properties,  apparently  with  the  idea  of 
having  their  own  fuel  supply,  but  few 
of  these  inquiries  have  resulted  in  ac- 
tual acquisitions  of  coal  lands  by  such 
concerns. 

One  notable  transaction  was  consum- 
mated toward  the  end  of  the  year  by 
which  the  coal  property  of  the  Monon- 
gahela Power  &  Railway  Co.  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
the   price   mentioned   being  somewhere 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  three  million 
dollars.  By  this  deal  the  Consolidation 
Company  acquires  something  like  4,500 
acres  of  Pittsburg  coal  including  the 
mining  plant  purchased  some  years  ago 
by  the  Monongahela  Company  from 
the  New  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Considering  the  slump  the  coal  busi- 
ness has  taken  during  the  year,  together 
with  the  number  of  small  companies 
which  have  been  operated  in  many  cases 
in  a  very  haphazard  way,  it  is  surpris- 
ing and  gratifying  to  find  so  small  a 
number  have  actually  failed.  How  long 
these  companies  can  continue  to 
weather  the  storm  is  problematical.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  relief  in  some  form 
will  make  its  appearance  during  1922. 
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Seesawing  of  Prices  and  Demand  Brings  About 
Chaos  in  Kansas  Coal  Field 

Dumping  Practice  and  Cut-Throat  Competition  the 
Chief  Factors  in  Unsettling  the  Industry — Operators 
Are   Hopeful    But    Wary   of   Making  Predictions 

By  E.  J.  Knickeebocker 

Kansas  City,   JIo. 


THE  year  just  closed  probably  was 
one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst, 
the  coal  trade  has  ever  experienced. 
It  was  thought  that  the  operator  would 
profit  by  the  example  set  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  Great  War  and  con- 
tinue the  business  on  a  stabilized  basis, 
but  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  coal 
slackened,  operators  in  outside  fields 
began  to  dump  coal  in  markets  that 
they  did  not  ordinarily  supply,  hoping 
thereby  to  keep  their  mines  in  opera- 
tion. This  practice  of  dumping, 
together  with  the  decrease  in  price  of 
fuel  oil,  created  a  condition  that  was 
chaotic,  to  say  the  least. 

In  some  instances  it  was  found  that 
operators  would  offer  coal  to  jobbers  at 
a  much  less  price  than  the  sales  agent 
had  quoted  the  same  day  to  the  same 
trade.       This     cut-throat     competition 


started  in  February  and  grew  worse 
from  week  to  week  till  the  close  of  the 
year.  Operators  were  sacrificing 
domestic  or  screened  grades  of  coal  so 
as  to  produce  steam  grades  for  which 
they  had  a  market,  and  the  next  week 
they  were  sacrificing  steam  grades,  so 
as  to  fill  orders  they  had  on  their  book 
for  domestic  grades. 

Fuel  oil  began  to  advance  in  October 
and  continued  on  the  upgrade  right 
along  until  some  steam  plants  which 
had  taken  to  oil  during  the  early  sum- 
mer reverted  to  coal,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  the  demand  for  slack  or 
steam  grades  was  nearer  normal  than 
at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  this 
resulted  in  a  surplus  of  lump  coal  right 
in  midwinter,  when  the  contrary  might 
with  reason  have  been  expected. 

The  chaotic  condition  applied  to  all 
grades  of  coal;  the  continued  seesawing 


resulted  in  all  grades  reaching  a  level 
which  was  even  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  mine-run. 

No  class  of  trade  was  better  than 
another  and  no  one  grade  of  coal  was  in 
better  demand  than  another  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  seesawing  in  de- 
mand for  different  grades  of  coal  was  a 
steady  up  and  down  with  coal  operators 
on  both  ends  of  the  board  and  they  re- 
ceived a  bump  every  time  they  came 
down  and  they  did  not  stay  up  long 
enough  to  enjoy  any  benefits. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  new  year, 
it  is  anybody's  guess.  Operators  are 
hopeful  but  afraid  to  make  any  predic- 
tion. This  section,  being  largely  of 
agricultural  and  live  stock  interests,  is 
hard  hit  by  the  low  prices  that  have 
prevailed  for  grain,  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
anything  that  will  benefit  the  farmers 
and  stockmen  will  result  in  benefit  to 
all  class  of  business,  including  coal. 
Locally,  Kansas  mines  were  hit  harder 
than  most  coal  fields  due  to  the  long 
strike  and  fight  Alexander  Howat  made 
against  the  Industrial  Court  Law  of 
Kansas.  At  the  close  of  the  year  this 
strike  had  resulted  in  Kansas  miners 
losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  wages,  operators  losing  money  by 
reason  of  their  mines  being  closed  and 
in  addition  losing  trade  to  outside  fields, 
and  all  Mr.  Howat  has  gained  is  a  cell 
in  the  County  Jail. 


Colorado  Operators  Look  Hopefully  Into  1922 

Last  Year's  Production,  Fluctuating  Wildly  from  High  to  Low 

Totals  3,500,000  Tons  Under  1920— Bituminous  Prices  Drop 

With  Wages — Mine  Owners  Expect  Union  Scale  to  Smash  Up 

By  W.  E.  BOYER 


ALTHOUGH  Colorado's  output  for 
.  1921  was  about  3,500,000  tons  less 
than  in  1920,  determination  to  meet 
obstacles,  including  industrial  slumps, 
strikes  and  general  unrest  among  con- 
sumers is  written  in  the  irregular  line 
on  the  coal  chart  kept  by  the  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. New  records  were  established, 
wherein  high  and  low  tonnage  figured. 
Operator  and  retailer  both  lost  finan- 
cially. The  consumer  was  indifferent 
and  unwilling  to  listen  to  anything  but 
the  announcement  of  a  cut  in  prices. 

Operators  in  Coloi-ado  are  not  over- 
optimistic;  neither  are  they  pessimistic 
about  1922;  but  many  see  a  repetition, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  perhaps,  of  last 
year's  uncertainties  and  hazards,  in- 
cluding a  general  disruption  when  the 
miners'  contract  throughout  the  coun- 
try expires  March  31.  This  contract 
is  intact  where  union  forces  predomin- 
nate,  but  unions  have  no  standing  with 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the 
largest  operator  in  the  state. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  was  effect- 
ively subdued  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year,  but  not  disor- 
ganized. This  was  an  indirect  factor 
in  bringing  down  the  price  of  lump 
bituminous  $1  after  wages  had  been  cut 
about  33  per  cent  in  certain  mines. 
Weather  conditions  unfavorable  to  the 


burning  of  fuel  on  a  large  scale  and 
unrealized  expectations  of  freight-rate 
reductions  both  had  their  effect  in 
bringing  the  "worst  coal  year  Colorado 
has  ever  experienced." 

Such  is  the  assertion  of  Harry  F. 
Nash  a  member  of  the  Colorado  state 
transportation  committee,  a  member  of 
the  traffic  committee  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors' association  and  vice-president  of 
the  Oakdale  Coal  Co.  He  refers  to  a 
coal  chart  that  shows  a  tonnage  of 
250,000  for  both  the  first  week  in  1921 
and  the  first  week  in  1920.  The  second 
week  in  January,  1921,  production 
jumped  35,000  tons.  This  proved  to  be 
the  highest  week's  tonnage  of  the  year 
and  equalled  the  high  record  for  1920. 

Like  1920,  the  year  just  closed 
reached  the  high  tonnage  level  of  285,- 
000  twice,  the  last  time  in  the  third 
week  in  October.  But  the  closing  weeks 
in  December  brought  production  to  the 
unprecedented  low  level  of  115,000  tons 
a  week,  just  what  the  low  summer  ton- 
nage was  in  the  third  week  in  June. 
During  a  period  of  ten  weeks — from 
early  in  January  to  the  middle  of 
March — there  was  a  difference  in  the 
weekly  tonnage  between  these  two 
calendar  points  of  160,000.  Another 
toboggan  slide  of  ten  weeks  ran  from 
the  latter  part  of  October  to  the  clos- 
ing days  of  December. 


Colorado  mines  produced  approxi- 
mately 9,000,000  tons  in  1921,  against 
12,500,000  tons  in  1920.  The  1920  aver- 
age weekly  output  was  240,559.  In  1921 
it  was  less  than  200,000  tons.  Develop- 
ment of  mining  properties  was  perhaps 
not  up  to  the  average  because  of  a 
reduced  tonnage  and  on  account  of  un- 
usual activities  during  1920. 

"One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  oper- 
ators are  facing  is  the  unjust  freight 
rates  on  all  Colorado  consignments  to 
competitive  territory,  as  compared  to 
freight  rates  from  all  other  producing 
fields  to  that  competitive  territory," 
says  Mr.  Nash.  "This  territory  in  1910 
extended  to  Missouri  River  points, 
when  about  65  per  cent  of  the  coal  used 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  example,  was 
shipped  from  Colorado.  Today  there  is 
pi-actically  no  business  between  Colo- 
rado mines  and  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa 
and  South  Dakota.  Corn  is  replacing 
coal  for  heating  purposes  not  only  in 
farm  houses  but  in  schools  and  other 
buildings." 

Dealers  stocked  up  in  anticipation  of 
a  big  trade  last  winter.  The  winter 
was  one  of  the  mildest  in  Colorado's 
history.  Denver  dealers,  for  example, 
have  65,000  to  75,000  tons  on  hand, 
some  of  which  was  bought  during  the 
early  months  of  1921  at  a  price  averag- 
ing about  $1  more  than  it  brings  today. 
Tightness  of  the  money  market  did  not 
hit  Western  states  until  last  July,  after 
dealers  had  stocked  up  with  what 
proved  to  be  high  priced  coal. 

During  October  dealers  feared  a  rail- 
road strike,  and  despite  their  o\\^l  wish 
in  the  matter,  piled  up  more  coal  in 
their  yards.  The  strike  did  not  develop, 
but   bituminous   prices   slumped.     This 
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came  after  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Ii-on 
Co.,  had  successfully  bested  the  union. 
Mine  price  dropped  $1.  This  reduction 
was  passed  along  to  the  consumer  by 
the  retail  department  of  that  company. 

This  had  the  temporary  effect  of 
working  a  hardship  on  those  operators 
who  recognized  the  union  and  who,  for 
the  time  at  least,  were  compelled  to 
reduce  their  own  output,  because  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  reduced 
mine  price  set  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.,  which  produces  about  one- 
third  of  the  Colorado  output.  Union 
leaders  are  endeavoring  to  include  the 
3,500  or  4,000  miners  of  this  company 
in  their  threatened  state-wide  tie-up  of 
mines  next  April. 

Many  operators  feel  the  cut  in  bitu- 
minous wages  and  mine  prices  will 
have  a  salutary  effect  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness. 

Bituminous  lump  last  January 
brought  $6  at  the  mine;  storage  in 
April  and  May  was  $5.50;  In  June  and 
July,  $5.75,  and  from  August  to  early 
December  $6,  when  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.  dropped  to  $5,  based  on  a 
new  wage  scale.  Miners'  wages  were 
cut  from  $1.02  to  78c.  a  ton.  If  market 
conditions  permitted  the  miner  to  work 
as  he  did  during  the  first  eight  months 


of  1921  he  would  be  averaging  from 
$9  to  $11  a  day,  it  is  estimated.  In- 
side day  men  are  getting  $5.25  and  out- 
side day  men  $4.15.  Miners  averaged 
throughout  the  year  from  $12  to  $15  a 
day,  according  to  reports  made  before 
the  Colorado  Industrial  Commission. 
Day  men  for  inside  work  got  $7.75  to 
$8,  and  outside  men  $6.75  to  $6.90. 

About  500,000  tons  of  household  coal 
were  used  in  Denver  in  1921  against 
550,000  during  1920;  250,000  tons  of 
small  steam  sizes  against  300,000  in 
1920,  and  considerably  under  500,000 
tons  for  industrial  uses,  against  ap- 
proximately 600,000  tons  in  1920. 

The  domestic  retail  margin  averaged 
$2.50,  while  Denver  steam  averaged 
$1.50  and  car  lots  in  country  districts 
$1.50.  These  margins  were  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  previous  year, 
with  the  cost  of  business  about  the 
same  and  bituminous  grades  cut  $1  in 
price.  Bituminous  retailed  a  year  ago 
for  $11.50  to  $12;  today  it  is  $10.50  to 
$11.  Louisville  lignite  dropped  from 
$5.75  to  $5.25  at  the  mine,  and  retailed 
at  $9.25,  against  $10.15  late  in  1920, 
with  wages  unchanged.  Weld  County 
lignite  was  mined  at  $4.50  and  retailed 
for  from  $8.50  down  to  $6.15,  against 
$8.90  late  in  1920. 


Eastern  Ohio  Hard  Hit  by  "No  Market"  in  1921 

Production  1,500,000  Tons  Short  of  1920  and  3,000,000  Tons 

Behind  1918  —  Prices   Slump    Steadily  —  Normal    Market 

Saturates   Early   and    Other    Buyers   Are    Hard    To   Find 

By  K.  M.  Pinaire 

Cleveland,   Ohio 


Lack  of  market  was  the  prime  fac- 
tor limiting  production  during  the  year 
just  closed.  The  volume  of  mining 
output  lost  during  the  year  because  of 
it  is  estimated  at  9,000,000  tons  and 
the   worktime   sacrificed   are: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  LOST  BY  MONTHS 
DURING   1921 

Per  Per 

Cent  Cent 

January. 30       July 40 

February 43       August 47 

March 50      September 50 

April 53      October 40 

May 31       November 45 

June 36       December 60 

Production  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  year  prior 
to  the  season  of  heavy  Lake  shipping. 
As  the  Lake  trade  occupies  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  coal  business  of 
eastern  Ohio,  attention  was  directed  to 
that  quarter  very  early  in  the  year.  By 
the  end  of  January  reports  had  it  that 
contracts  for  Lake  coal  were  being 
negotiated  at  $3.50  per  ton,  that  some 
mines  had  begun  shipping  Lake  coal 
and  that  by  the  end  of  February  140,- 
000  tons  had  been  floated  at  Cleveland, 
Erie  and  Astabula. 

But  this  early  activity  in  Lake  ship- 
ping did  not  stimulate  industrial  buy- 
ing. By  the  middle  of  March  a  total 
of  48  freighters  had  taken  cargoes  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  floated  of  400,- 
000  tons. 

Ohio  shippers  asked  lower  freight 
i-ates  on  Lake  coal  from  mines  to  docks. 
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EASTERN  OHIO  coal  fields  had  a 
hazardous  and  unstable  time  of  it 
during  1921.  Production  was  sub-nor- 
mal practically  every  month,  the  year's 
output  falling  1,500,000  tons  short  of 
1920  and  3,000,000  tons  behind  that 
peak  year,  1918.  Prices  slumped 
steadily.  "No  market"  was  a  decided 
hindrance  to  mining  all  the  way  from 
January  to  December  except  in  the  first 
week  of  November,  when  the  region 
reached  76  per  cent  of  capacity  to  meet 
a  spurt  of  demand  caused  by  Judge 
Anderson's  injunction  against  the 
check-off.  Many  consumers  feared  a 
rail  and  mine  strike  and  were  stocking 
for  it.  However,  this  demand  imme- 
diately disappeared  and  the  next  week 
production  dropped  100,000  tons.  No 
other  week  brought  much  cheer  to  the 
eastern  Ohio  market.  It  felt  the  in- 
dustrial depression  early  and  late. 
Markets  drawing  their  fuel  fi-om  this 
region  were  saturated  during  the  first 
months,  and  buyers  elsewhere  were 
hard  to  find.  The  trade  looks  more 
hopefully  into   1922,  however. 

The  potential  capacity  of  the  eastern 
Ohio  No.  8  field  for  the  year  is  con- 
servatively placed  at  32,212,000  tons. 
The  following  table  shows  that  dur- 
ing 1921  only  18,031,000  tons  were 
raised  and  indicates  the  extent  of  pro- 
duction by  months  on  the  several  rail- 
roads  serving   the   district: 

The   production   in   this    field    in    net 


tons,  compared  with  the  three  years 
preceding  1921,  and  the  prominence  of 
the  field  in  the  annual  tonnage  mined 
in  the  state  of  Ohio  is  as  follows: 

Year                      Eastern  Ohio  State  of  Ohio  Pet. 

1918 21,043,010  47,919,202  43.8 

I91Q'                      .    16,416,319  35,225,908  46.6 

|Q2()     .                       19,584,806  45.227,077  43.3 

1921 18,031,000  32,C00.D00t  56 

fEstimated. 
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I'RODUCTION  OF  COAL  Ix\  EASTERN  OHIO.   1921 

(In  Net  Tons) 

Railroads B.  &  O.  Penna.  W.  &  I,.E. 

No.  of  mines (75)  (50)  ,<">„„ 

Januao- 677.000  408.000  287.000 

BWyruary 475,000  338,000  240,000 

SSSch.:..    .          ..                    ...             552  000  385.000  304,000 

April 562,000  349,000  283,000 

U&y                                                                  796,000  470,000  368,000 

June 817,000  405,000  386,000 

July  .                                                             685,000  386,000  441,000 

August                                                            737.0011  408,000  434,000 

September 694,000  309,000  371,000 

October...                                                     854,000  433,000  375,000 

November...                                                 709.000  368,500  358.000 

December..                                                    560,000  336,000  266,000 

TotaU 8,128,500  4,595.500  4,113,000 

Percentage  by  Railroads 45.1  25.5  22.8 


N.  Y.  C. 

Totals 

(10) 

(1701 

104,000 

1,476,000 

88,000 

1,141,000 

75,000 

1,326.000 

77,000 

1,271,000 

94,000 

1,728,000 

108,000 

1,716,000 

80,000 

1,592,000 

1  13,000 

1,692,000 

100,000 

1,474,000 

134.000 

1,796,500 

1  10,000 

1,545,500 

111,000 

1.273,000 

1,194,000 

18,031,000 

6.6 

100 

alleging  a  disadvantage  of  58c.  per  ton 
on  coal  to  the  Northwest  in  competi- 
tion with  Illinois  shippers,  as  a  result 
a  cut  of  28c.  per  ton  became  effective 
May  4.  Thereupon  the  output  in  east- 
ern Ohio  increased. 

The  marketing  of  coal  in  a  year  of 
general  business  depression  has  not 
been  without  its  perplexities  for  both 
coal  operator  and  retailer.  By  Feb- 
ruary sales  forces  were  being  enlarged 
and  additional  salesmen  calling  upon 
manufacturer  and  dealer.  A  coal-trade 
tour  was  conducted  over  one  northern 
Ohio  railroad  in  an  effort  to  induce 
various  consumers  to  lay  in  their  sup- 
ply of  fuel  during  the  time  of  plentiful 
car  supply  and  a  midsummer  advertis- 
ing campaign  was  inaugurated  by  re- 
tailers urging  domestic  consumers  to 
fill  their  bins.  However,  barring  spotty 
improvement,  inertia  continued  in  the 
trade  until  late  summer,  when  the  steel 
industry  began  showing  signs  of  new 
life  and  the  carriers  and  public  utilities 
began  entering  the  market  for  fuel. 

With  the  exception  of  spot  prices  on 
slack,  which  reacted  from  the  extreme 
low  range  of  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton  in 
June,  the  trend  on  all  other  grades  of 
eastern  Ohio  coal  was  persistently 
downward.      Because    lump    was    pre- 


SPOT  PRICES,  F.O  B.  MINES,  OF  BITUMINOUS 
COAT.  FROM  PlTT.SBURr!H  NO  8  OLSTRICT, 

BV  .Mo.N'THS,  1 9 19- 1 92 1 
QUOTED  OX  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  MARKET. 
1919 
Lump       Mine  Run  .Screeiiina* 
$2.60  $2.35  $2  33 

2  60 


Febnia 
March 
April 
May 


2  25 
2  22 
2  34 
2   10 


.\u2ust 2,44 

September 2  59 

October 2  84 

November   2  50 

December 2.60 

1920 

January 2  60 

February 2   60 

Marcli 2  60 

April  4   10 

May       ,  4   81 

June  7  50 

July  10  00 

August II   00 

September 9  00 

October .  7  83 

November 5  85 

December 4  28 

1921 

January 4  04 

February 3  80 

March ....  359 

April  3  47 

May 3  23 

June 3  25 

July 3.25 

.\ugu8t 3.25 

September 3  25 

October 3.25 

November 3,22 

December  3 .  |  o 


2  15 
2  04 
2  00 
2  05 
2  23 


2.54 
2.35 
2  35 


3  96 

4  70 
7.40 


2,46 
2.26 
2  24 
2.33 
2.16 
2.23 
2.30 
2.21 


I   80 
1,62 


2  35 

2  35 

3  46 
4.46 

6  87 
9.56 

10  50 
8  68 

7  25 
5.05 
3  00 


I  90 
2.06 
I  90 
I  36 
I  28 
I  71 
I  61 
I    58 


upward  of  200,000  tons  for  storage  at 
.$1  per  ton. 

The  peak  of  prices  in  the  open  mar- 
ket prevailed  during  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  the  top  being  about  as  fol- 
lows: Slack,  $2.75;  mine-run,  $3; 
J-inch  lump.  $3.25;  li-inch  lump,  $4; 
block,   $4.50 

Excepting  slack  lowest  prices  were 
reached  in  December,  when  spot  range 
was  about  as  follows:  Slack,  $1.75; 
mine-run,  $1.95;  5-inch  lump,  $2.15;  li- 
inch  lump,  $2.40;  block,  $2.75. 

The  coal  industry  of  eastern  Ohio 
has  experienced  a  strenuous  year, 
many  mines  being  closed  a  greater  part 
of  the  period,  but  relief  is  in  sight  now. 


pared   for   Lake  trade  large   quantities 

of   slack   came    into    the    market   when 

shipping  was  at  its  height  and  prices  in  Freight  rates  on  this  basic  commodity 

the  open  market  was  quoted  at  $1.05  to  may  be  lowered  and  the  wage  question 

$1.15.      One    large    consumer    was    re-  disposed    of    in    the    not    far    distant 

ported  to  have  closed  at  that  time  for  future. 


Milwaukee  Got  More  Coal  Last  Year  Than  in 
1920  But  Was  Unable  to  Sell  It 

Wholesalers  Who  Fought  for  1920  Deliveries  Are  Now  Glad 

They  Didn't  Win — Buyers  Await  Further  Price  Drop — Coal 

Men  Watch  Weather,  Freight   Rates   and    Miners'  Wages 

By  H.  Bleyer 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  business  of  marketing  ceal  at    thracite    held    steady    throughout    the 
Milwaukee     during     the     calendar 


year  1921  was  not  up  to  the  usual  vol- 
ume because  of  a  combination  of  mild 
weather,  industrial  depression  and  un- 
employment. Total  receipts  here  were 
55,816  tons  above  1920,  so  that  yard 
stocks  now  are  tremendous,  though 
docks  are  not  overloaded. 

The  old  truism  "It  is  an  illwind  that 


season,  notwithstanding  a  constant 
clamor  for  price  cuts.  Sales  and  de- 
liveries for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
coal  yeai' — April  1  to  Oct.  1 — were 
slow.  Industrial  plants  ran  low,  and 
consumption  of  soft  coal  fell  off  hea^^ly. 
Various  industries  which  had  hereto- 
fore maintained  a  steady  flow  of  coal, 
thus   accumulating   stock   piles,   discon- 


blows  nobody  good"  was  exemplified  to    tinned  the  practice  and  simply  ordered 


the  satisfaction  of  coal  wholesalers 
here.  Many  were  unsuccessful  in  get- 
ting as  much  coal  as  was  desired  dur- 
ing the  shipping  season  of  1920,  despite 
strenuous    efforts.      They    were    saved 


enough  to  supply  immediate  needs 
Buyers  of  anthracite  coal  likewise  held 
back  because  of  high  prices,  in  the  hope 
that  something  would  turn  up  which 
would  cause  a  drop.    Then  again,  many 


from  financial  loss  because  of  the  mild  consumer's  were  out  of  employment  and 

winter  which  followed.     As  it  was,  sev-  without  means   of   providing  for  their 

eral  hundred  thousand  tons  of  bitumi-  winter   requirements   in   advance.      For 

nous   coal   were   carried   over   into   the  the  same  reasons  dealers  in  the  interior 

season  just  closed,  upon  which  the  own-  cities  failed  to  fill   up   their  yards,  as 

ers  had  to  suffer  a  material  reduction  had  been  their  custom  in  the  past. 


in   price. 

Bituminous  coal  showed  a  marked 
decline  in  price  over  1920,  but  not  as 
much  as  buyers  expected.  The  drop 
was   restricted  by   high  rail   rates   and 


The  close  of  the  shipping  season  of 
1921  finds  the  yards  full  to  overflowing 
with  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal.  E.  H.  Uhrig,  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Western  Fuel  Co.,  considers 


the  fixed  scale  of  miners'  wages.     An-    the  stock   of  coal   on   hand   at   present 


Month 
January. . . 
February 
March. . 

-Wil 

May 

June.... 
July. . . . 

.\UgU3t ,  ,     - 

September 
October, , 
November 
Oecember. 


RECEIPT,>^   OF   COAL   XT  MILWAUKEE   BY   MONTHS   IN    1921 
(In  Net  Tons) 
, By  Aessel ^By    Car-Ferry— 


43,100 
213,665 
135,435 
110,958 
142,072 
102.492 
108.028 
109.927 

56.968 


154.579 
487.751 
524,840 
348,123 
330,887 
183,692 
289,544 
247,658 
7,000 


Hard 
3.029 
9,450 
32,319 
10,570 
5,551 
9,040 
10,320 
15.387 


Soft 
28,985 
25.685 
27,867 
27.338 
15,749 
11,702 
13,052 
14,468 
25,916 
27,436 
19,635 
15,934 


Soft 

78,879 

71.241 

46,194 

39.121 

72,521 

42.041 

29.804 

60,401 

55.586 

108,510 
81,305 

*84,56» 


Grand 
Total 
110,934 
106,494 
105,380 
274.708 
795.287 
723,108 
512,889 
564.478 
377,159 
547.078 
474,352 
172.701 


Increase  , . 
Decrease. . 

Estimated. 
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lilOCKII'T.S  Of  COAL  AT  MILWAUKEE 

1920  1921 

Cargo,  hurd 873,003  1,022,645 

Cargo,  soft 2,375,979  2,574,074 

Carferry,  hard   . .                                                                          90,174  141,471 

Carferry.  soft   ....                                                                      315,632  253,767 

Hail,  hard 5,058  1.049,906 

Rail,  soft 3,339  770,272 

4,709,752  4,765,568 


149,642 
198,095 
31,297 


61,865 

1,719 

279.634 


as  ample,  but  says  happenings  during 
the  next  three  months  may  bring  about 
a  marked  change. 

Should  the  winter,  as  it  advances, 
prove  to  be  exceptionally  cold,  there  is 
a  possibility  of  a  scarcity  of  coal,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  buyers' 
strike  prevented  the  dock  men  from 
obtaining  as  much  coal  as  they  desired. 
They  lacked  storage  room,  because  coal 
did  not  move  out  by  rail  as  fast  as  it 
came  in  by  lake. 

In   view  of  the  uncertain  conditions 


which  were  experienced  during  the  last 
two  years  it  is  impossible  to  get  any- 
body to  make  a  prediction  as  to  the 
business  of  1922.  Freight  rates,  min- 
ers' wages  and  the  weather  are  difficult 
to  conjure  with.  The  coal  man  has 
stopped  guessing,  and  has  made  his 
mind  up  to  take  things  as  they  come. 
Receipts  of  cargo  coal,  both  hard  and 
soft,  and  of  hard  coal  by  car  ferry  were 
noticeably  larger  than  in  1920  but  rail 
receipts  fell  off.  The  grand  total,  how- 
ever, is  .55,816  tons  above  1920. 


High- Volatile  Field  Produces  Coal  Under  Fire 

Despite  Guerilla  War,  Logan  and  Mingo  Counties  Produce 
Heavily  to  Meet  Contracts-  Much  West  Virginia  and  North- 
eastern Kentucky  Fuel  Pushed  West  Into  Competitive  Markets 


J.  W.  Weir 

Elklns,  W.  Va. 


SOUTHERN  West  Virginia,  north- 
eastern Kentucky  and  Virginia 
found  a  poor  market  for  their  high- 
volatile  coal  during  1921.  Freight 
rates  to  tidewater  were  prohibitively 
high  and  anyway  there  was  little 
chance  to  sell  abroad,  so  practically 
no  coal  moved  eastward.  For  these 
reasons  the  product  of  this  field  com- 
peted in  the  West  with  other  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  districts. 

Despite  all  obstacles  the  Logan  field 
eclipsed  all  previous  output  records.  It 
produced  over  10,000,000  tons.  Other 
sections  were  low.  Unorganized  fields 
never  passed  the  50  per  cent  mark. 
Car  supply,  however,  was  good. 

High-volatile  fuel  steadily  declined  in 
price  throughout  the  year.  At  no  time 
was  prepared  quoted  in  excess  of  $4  a 
ton.  Much  of  the  time  the  price  aver- 
aged between  $?,  and  $3.50.  It  was' 
during  May  and  June  that  prices  be- 
came somewhat  firm.  The  British  coal 
strike  was  on  then.  Prices  also  hard- 
ened ori  prepared  the  latter  part  of 
September,  when  a  railroad  strike 
threatened  and  there  was  much  strike 
talk  among  miners.  A  rush  of  orders 
came  for  prepared  and  shipments  were 
heavy  for  a  time,  but  the  reaction  came 
later  and  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1921,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
colder  weather  had  set  in,  prepared  be- 
came a  drug  on  the  market. 

In  a  sense  the  Lakes  proved  the  sal- 
vation of  the  high-volatile  regions  of 
southern  West  Virginia  and  north- 
eastern Kentucky.  Shipments  origi- 
nating in  those  areas  were  heavy  as 
long  as  lake  navigation  was  possible. 
The  general  movement  of  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  into  Western  markets  was 
of  more  than  passing  significance,  for 
during  the  war  West  Virginia  coals 
were  to  a  great  extent  zoned  out  of 
the  West,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after 


the  war  there  was  a  much  heavier 
eastern  movement  than  was  witnessed 
in  1921.  West  Virginia  and  northeast- 
ern Kentucky  producers  realized  that 
they  must  look  to  Western  outlets  for 
their  coal  and  opened  agencies  there. 

The  year  saw  little  change  in  the 
labor  status  of  any  of  the  fields  in  the 
Middle  Appalachian  high-volatile  area 
although  there  were  frequent  labor  dis- 
turbances during  the  year  growing  out 
of  the  effort  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers to  extend  their  influence  into  non- 
union territory,  these  disturbances  as- 
suming formidable  proportions  late  in 
August,  when  the  uprising  of  miners 
and  the  attempted  invasion  of  Logan 
and  Mingo  counties  occurred.  Through- 
out the  year,  however,  the  operators 
of  the  Logan  and  Mingo  fields  continued 
to  operate  their  mines  on  a  non-union 
basis  and  the  Kanawha  operators  con- 
tinued to  operate  their  mines  on  a  union 
basis.  The  northeastern  Kentucky  field 
maintained  its  open-shop  status. 
5flO 


Owing  to  declining  prices  the  point 
was  reached  long  before  the  end  of  the 
year  where  operators  in  non-union  ter- 
ritory either  had  to  shut  down  or  cut 
wages.  They  cut.  Operators  in  the 
union  territory  could  not  do  this  be- 
cause the  United  Mine  Workers  in- 
sisted upon  the  1920  wage  agi'eement. 
Therefore  many  of  them  closed  their 
properties. 

The  first  three  months  of  1921  in 
the  Logan  district  of  West  Virginia 
saw  a  market  that  discouraged  pro- 
duction. The  output  was  less  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1915.  In 
April,  however,  production  was  slightly 
increased.  May  say  a  big  increase  and 
during  June  and  July  production  re- 
mained high.  Slight  decreases  occurred 
in  August  and  September,  but  the  out- 
put jumped  to  over  a  million  tons  in 
October  and  November.  December  pro- 
duction was  estimated  at  slightly  over 
750,000   tons. 

The  1921  monthly  production  record 
for  the   Logan  district  was: 

January 661,710  July 1,018.950 

February 479,930  August 819,700 

March 614,090  September...  939,910 

April 772,920  October 1,175,600 

.May 1,048,640  November.    .  1,011,850 

June 1,195,780  December...  •776,457 

*£Btimated. 

Similar  to  other  fields,  the  Logan 
district  has  felt  the  slackening  of  the 
tidewater  market,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  those  fields  to  the  east.  At 
least  70  per  cent  of  Logan's  coal  went 
West  with  a  great  part  of  this  moving 
to  the  Lakes.  The  balance  was  sent 
eastward  or  was  loaded  as  railroad 
fuel.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  at- 
tempted to  serve  the  field  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  month,  maintained  a  100  per 
cent    car    supply.       The     shortage    of 


e.OOr 
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equipment  at  that  time  was  clue  to  a 
heavy  western  movement,  congesting 
the  western  gateways. 

Car  rating  of  the  mines  in  the  Logan 
region  was  increased  slightly  owing 
to  the  plentiful  supply  of  labor.  The 
field  is  now  in  a  position  to  serve 
both  large  and  small  consumers. 

In  the  Kanawha  field  the  year  1921 
deserved  to  rank  as  one  of  the  poorest 
in  history.  From  the  very  outset  of 
the  year  thei'e  was  a  greatly  restricted 
output  and  as  the  year  advanced  the 
market  slumped  and  production  grew 
more  limited.  The  bulk  of  the  coa' 
from  this  field  was  shipped  West.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  months  of  1921  idle- 
ness was  pronounced.  Production  was 
not  over  10,000  tons  a  day.  Nearly 
all  the  mines  in  this  field  are  operated 
under  a  union  contract  so  it  was  not 
possible  to  reduce  wages.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  mine-run  was  down  to 
$2.25,  when  production  costs  ranged 
from  $2.25  to  $2.65.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  it  reached  $1.25  a  ton  and 
prepared  was  off'ered  at  $2.25.  It  was 
possible  to  obtain  a  little  more  busi- 
ness and  to  speed  up  production  some- 
what during  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  first  pait  of  October. 

The  status  of  labor  remained  the 
same  in  this  field  until  late  in  August, 
when  thousands  of  miners  from  the 
Kanawha  field  tried  to  invade  Logan 
County.  Federal  troops  quelled  the  dis- 
turbance.    Mining  almost  stopped. 

In  the  Mingo  field  trouble  lasted 
through  the  first  half  of  the  year,  yet 
the  mines  in  that  field  managed  to  pro- 
duce between  75,000  and  100,000  tons 
of  coal  every  week. 

Heavy  tonnage  from  the  Mingo  field 
also  moved  West,  though  a  fairly  large 
percentage  of  the  coal  from  this  region 
was  utilized  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  other  railroads.  Maintenance  of 
production  was  due  to  the  large  ton- 
nage under  contract.  Even  at  the  end 
of  1921,  when  idleness  was  very 
marked  in  other  fields,  it  was  possible 
to  produce  75,000  tons  a  week  although 
at  the  same  time  no  market's  losses 
were  running  as  high  as  150,000  tons. 
Production  in  the  Northeast  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Association  territory,  known 
as  the  Big  Sandy  district  of  Kentucky, 
was  decidedly  below  normal  last  year. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coal  produced 
in  this  district  is  the  famous  Elkhorn 
Byproduct,  Miller's  Creek  Block  and 
Yellow  Jacket  coals.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  loss  of 
production  can  be  attributed  to  "no 
market"  conditions.  Production  for  the 
entire  year  probably  will  show  from 
20  to  23  per  cent  of  full  time. 

The  new  through  rate  in  effect  to 
Newport  News  for  transshipment  be- 
yond the  Capes  opens  the  export  and 
coastwise  market  to  the  coal  of  this 
district.  This  undoubtedly  will  aid  in 
large  measure  in  stimulating  produc- 
tion with  a  return  of  normal  business. 
In  northeastern  Kentucky  there  is  a 
general  feeling  of  optimism,  but  many 
operators  of  southern  West  Virginia 
look  for  no  improvement  in  the  coal 
business  before  next  autumn. 


Bad  as  the  year  was  for  southwest- 
ern Virginia,  that  field  did  not  suffer 
as  a  majority  of  the  coal  fields  of  the 
country  did.  During  only  a  few  weeks 
did  production  fall  under  50  per  cent 
of  1920  figures,  when  a  little  over  10,- 
000,000  tons  were  produced.  It  is  es- 
timated that  production  for  1921  was 
about  6,000,000  tons,  or  60  per  cent  of 
1920.  Coke  production  for  1920  was 
a  little  more  than  1,000,000  tons  and 
for  1921  it  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent 
of   that. 

There   was   no   labor   disturbance   of 


any  character  during  the  year  recently 
closed.  This  field  is  a  non-union  one. 
Good  feeling  prevails  between  labor  and 
operators.  A  majority  of  the  miners 
in  this  field  are  native  bom.  Not  more 
than  5  per  cent  and  certainly  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  per  cent  are  foreigners. 

While  operators  in  this  field  hesitate 
about  predicting  for  the  future,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  more  coal  has  been 
consumed  during  the  last  sixty  days 
than  ha.s  been  produced,  so  there  should 
be  far  less  coal  in  storage  than  on 
Nov.  1  and  demand  shonid  appear  soon. 


Byproduct  Coke  Ovens  Surpass  Beehives 

Ratio  of  Output  During  1921  Is  About  88  to  12, 
Though  Capacities  Are  Fifty-Fifty  —  Coke  Prices 
Flounder  Down  to  $2.75  but  Stiffen  as  New  Year  Opens 

By  B.  E.  V.  LuTY 


IN  July,  1921,  when  blast-furnace 
operations  in  the  United  States  were 
at  the  lowest  point  for  many  years, 
the  production  of  coke,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  was  12  per  cent  beehive  and 
88  per  cent  byproduct.  The  existing 
coking  capacity  is  approximately  one- 
half  beehive  and  one-half  byproduct. 
The  surviving  beehive  ovens  apparently 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
peak  off  the  load  in  coke  demand. 
When  the  requirements  are  light,  bee- 
hive production  decreases  more  than 
byproduct  production. 

The  working  out  of  this  general 
principle  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. With  its  subsidiary  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
coke-producing  interest  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  region.  At  the  same  time 
the  corporation  has  large  byproduct 
coking  plants  distributed  at  practically 
all  of  its  blast  furnaces.  For  four 
months  or  more  ir\  1921  the  Frick 
company  did  not  operate  a  single  oven 
in   the   Connellsville   region. 

The  region  as  a  whole  (Connells- 
ville and  Lower  Connellsville),  accord- 
ing to  the  weekly  reports  of  the 
Connellsville  Courier,  dropped  to  a  rate 
of  production  of  about  20,000  tons  a 
week  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Years 
ago  the  region  had  produced  more  than 
400,000  tons  a  week.  The  region's 
output  for  the  year,  as  reported  by  the 
Courier,  was  3,572,417  tons,  while  ap- 
proximately 20,000,000  tons  had  been 
produced  in  three  vears,  1906,  1912  and 
1913. 

However,  the  Connellsville  region  did 
not  suffer  as  much  as  did  many  other 
industries  in  1921.  For  one  thing,  the 
region  sold  much  coal  to  the  byproduct 
ovens  that  were  taking  the  place  of  its 
own  beehive  ovens  and  on  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  producing  coal,  at 
union  mines  it  had  a  large  trade  in 
steam  coal  and  in  medium-grade  gas 
coal. 

The  year  opened   with  wages  in   the 


Connellsville  region  at  the  Frick  scale 
of  Sept.  1,  1920.  This  scale,  making 
allowance  for  difference  in  mining  con- 
ditions, parallels  the  union  scale.  The 
price  of  coke  had  been  on  the  toboggan 
for  some  time  and  was  not  at  the 
bottom.  Spot  furnace  coke  had  sold 
at  $18  to  $19  in  July  and  August,  1920> 
and  had  just  passed  under  $8  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  full  extent  of  the  liquidation 
that  was  in  store  for  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  was  not  realized  by  the 
Connellsville  coke  operators.  Contracts 
had  been  made  for  coke  for  1921  de- 
livery that  proved  not  worth  the  paper 
they  were  written  on.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  furnaces  involved  to 
run.  Coke  costs  were  too  high.  Coke 
prices  continued  to  decline  and  by 
April  1  or  earlier  the  independent 
operators  in  the  region  began  reducing 
wages  in  an  effort  to  get  a  cost  that 
would  enable  them  to  interest  buyers. 
May  16  the  Frick  scale  was  reduced, 
but  soon  independents  began  making 
additional  reductions,  thus  culminating 
in  the  independent  scale  of  July  1,  with 
a  pick-mining  rate  of  $2.06  per  100  bu., 
against  $2.65  in  the  Frick  scale  of 
May  16  and  $3.24  in  the  general  scale 
of  Sept.  1,  1920.  Aug.  1  the  Frick 
scale  was  reduced  the  (second  time, 
with  a  mining  rate  of  $2.38.  Not  con- 
tent with  their  scale  of  July  1, 
although  it  was  below  even  the  newly 
reduced  Frick  scale,  some  operators  in 
August  undertook  to  make  a  further 
reduction.  This  caused  so  much  trouble 
that  about  Sept.  1  the  independents, 
instead  of  making  a  further  reduction, 
advanced  to  the  Frick  scale. 

Coke  prices  were  thoroughly  liqui- 
dated by  the  beginning  of  July  when 
spot  furnace  coke  sold  at  $3  and  less. 
When  wages  were  advanced  later  the 
market  stiffened  somewhat,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  year  it  was  down  again, 
the  year  closing  with  spot  furnace  coke 
at  $2.75  @  $3,  while  the  lowest  price 
quotable  on  first  quarter  contracts  was 
$3.95. 
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Cut  in  Coal  Freights,  Morrow  Thinks,  Would  Increase 
Rail  Traffic  and  Reduce  Operating  Expense 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washingrton   Correspondent   of   Coal   Age 


NO  NEW  arguments  were  brought  forward  by  the 
carriers  last  week  in  the  oral  presentation  of  their 
case  before  the  Interstate  ODnimerce  Commission, 
which  has  under  consideration  the  subject  of  a  general  rate 
reduction.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  has  been 
taken  up  in  reading  and  explaining  statistical  data  contained 
in  the  various  exhibits  submitted  by  the  carriers.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  discussion  has  been  general,  coal  being 
mentioned  only  incidentally.  Daniel  Willard  attempted  to 
show  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  under  no  conditions  could 
stand  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  coal  rate,  but  his  calcula- 
tions w^ere  in  error  and  the  corrections  as  to  some  of  his 
conclusions  were  submitted  the  following  day.  It  was 
brought  out  that  the  average  revenue  derived  from  coal 
transportation  was  $2.27  per  ton. 

The  examination  of  the  carriers'  witnesses  was  particu- 
larly weak.  Due  to  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  confirm 
Commissioners  Aitchison  and  Hall,  this  entire  proceeding — 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Commis- 
sion— is  being  conducted  by  Commissioners  Esch  and  Lewis. 
Due  to  the  short  time  that  the  latter  commissioners  have 
been  in  office,  their  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
situation  naturally  is  limited.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  considerable  delay  results  before  the  confirmation  of 
Commissioners  Hall  and  Aitchison,  since  a  very  determined 
fight  is  being  made  in  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  the 
South  is  not  represented  on  the  Commission. 

Why  N.  C.  a.  Favors  Rate  Rejductions 

When  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  takes  the  stand  in  the  rate-reduction  case, 
now  being  heard  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
he  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the  two  thousand  members 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  who  produce  60  per  cent 
of  the  country's  bituminous  coal  output,  believe  that  material 
reductions  in  the  freight  rates  on  bituminous  coal  would 
increase  the  traffic  of  the  carriers  and  reduce  their  operat- 
ing expense.  He  will  take  the  position  that  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  carrying  charges  of  bituminous  coal  is 
necessary  to  a  general  revival  of  business  and  industry,  upon 
which  the  carriers  must  depend  for  increased  revenue.  He 
expects  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  railroads'  fuel  bill  has 
been  reduced  to  the  point  where  that  saving  alone  will  more 
than  offset  the  loss  in  revenue  which  would  result  from  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  rate  on  coal.  The  point  will 
be  emphasized  that  the  National  Coal  Association  does  not 
urge  a  general  reduction  in  the  rates  upon  all  classes  of 
freight.  The  position  of  the  association  is  that  bituminous 
coal  is  so  vital  to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  as  to 
deserve  special  consideration  by  the  commission.  Incidental 
to  this  contention  he  will  point  out  that  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  pays  $50,000,000  in  freight  bills  on  other  com- 
modities. 

The  point  will  be  emphasized  that  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation is  anxious  that  the  carriers  receive  a  fair  and 
adequate  return,  not  only  because  such  a  return  is  just  to 
them  but  because  it  is  essential  to  the  general  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  country.  Mr.  Morrow  will  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  the  carriers  is  of  particular 
importance  to  the  bituminous  coal  industry  because  the  rail- 
roads constitute  its  largest  customer,  and  because  adequate 
transportation  facilities  and  service  are  particularly  essen- 
tial to  the  bituminous  coal  business.  In  that  connection  Mr. 
Mori-ow's  remarks  to  the  commission  will  be  in  substance  as 
follows : 

While  the  National  Coal  Association  sincerely  desires  the 
financial  position  of  the  railways  to  be  preserved,  it  is  firmly 
convinced  that  substantial  reductions  in  bituminous  coal 
freight  rates  are  a  prerequisite  to  industrial  and  business 
revival  in  the  United  States.     Upon  this  the  prosperity  of 


the  carriers  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  in  the  last 
analysis,  must  depend.  They  are  convinced  that  a  material 
reduction  in  bituminous  coal  rates  will  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  business  and  wil\  tend  to  increase  the  revenues,  reduce  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  carriers  and  add  to  their  net  return 
rather  than  diminish  that  return.  The  facts  which  lead  to 
that  conclusion  apply  with  particular  force  to  this  basic 
commodity  which  enters  so  generally  into  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  nation,  and  the  entire  propriety  of 
substantial  nationwide  reductions  in  the  present  level  of 
bituminous  coal  rates  will  be  urged  upon  the  commission. 

Other  points  which  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Mon-ow  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  will  be  along  the  following  line: 

American  industry  has  been  built  on  cheap  power  and 
fuel.  Before  the  war  the  United  States  had  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  go  with  the  availability  of  coal  at  a  lower 
price  than  coal  could  be  delivered  at  the  factories  of  any 
other  important  commercial  nation.  The  cost  of  bituminous 
coal  f.o.b.  mines  to  industrial  consumers  then  ranged  from 
90c.  to  $1.50  per  ton.  That  coal  was  moved  to  factories  on 
low  freight  rates.  Tremendous  quantities  moved  on  short 
hauls  at  nominal  transportation  cost.  Manufacturers  now 
feel  that  lower  costs  of  coal  at  their  plants  are  necessary 
to  the  re-establishment  of  normal  production  conditions  in 
their  plants.  Low-cost  coal  at  our  factories  is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  a  normal  business. 

Any  material  reduction  in  the  delivered  costs  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  immediate  future  must  come  chiefly 
from  nationwide  reductions  in  freight  rates.  The  mine 
operator  has  no  profit  which  he  can  reduce  in  an  effort  to 
lower  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer. 

Labor  Is  Largest  Element  of  Bituminous  Cost 

The  largest  single  element  in  the  cost  of  bituminous  coal 
is  labor.  It  may  be  argued  that  wages  should  be  reduced 
so  as  to  make  coal  available  at  a  lower  price.  Wages  have 
been  reduced  to  the  approximate  level  of  November,  1917, 
throughout  the  districts  which  are  not  controlled  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  A  similar  reduction  has  been  put 
into  effect  in  some  of  the  union  fields.  In  the  remaining 
fields  it  is  safe  to  say  that  wages  will  be  reduced  on  April 
1.  These  coming  wage  reductions  in  the  union  fields,  how- 
ever, already  have  been  discounted  to  some  extent  in  the 
present  price  of  coal. 

According  to  the  market  reports  of  Coal  Age,  the  average 
price  of  coal  in  the  United  States  today  is  $2.13  per  ton. 
This  is  46c.  below  the  average  price  for  the  United  States 
fixed  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  on  a  wage  scale  ap- 
proximating that  now  in  effect  in  the  non-union  fields,  and 
much  below  the  scale  now  paid  in  the  union  fields.  The 
competition  of  non-union  coal  has  necessitated  reductions 
in  the  current  price  of  coal  in  the  union  districts.  The 
higher-cost  mines  in  each  district  are  closed.  Thus  the 
unionized  fields,  although  they  are  continuing  to  carry  out 
their  government-made  wage  contract  and  are  paying  those 
high  wages  to  their  men,  have  seen  the  price  of  coal  set  by 
the  competition  of  the  producers  of  other  districts  in  which 
wages  have  been  reduced.  Bituminous  coal  mines,  like  the 
railways,  cannot  operate  permanently  at  a  loss.  Capital  in- 
vested in  coal  mines  must  enjoy  a  reasonable  and  adequate 
return.  At  present  this  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  running  at 
a  loss. 

With  the  average  freight  charge  on  bituminous  coal  $2.27 
per  ton,  with  mine  prices  down  to  an  average  of  $2.13  per 
ton,  with  no  profit  left  the  operator,  with  wage  reductions 
already  largely  discounted,  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  the 
delivered  cost  of  coal  to  the  industrial  consumer  is  con- 
cerned, any  material  reductions  in  the  immediate  future 
must  come  chiefly  from  cuts  in  the  freight  rates. 

Coal  freight  reductions  will  accrue  to  the  direct  financial 
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benefit  of  coal  consumers.  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  all 
bituminous  coal  is  sold  f.o.b.  mines  and  the  consumer  him- 
self pays  the  freight.  This  applies  to  nearly  all  coal  which 
goes  into  industrial  consumption.  The  domestic  consumer 
can  rely  upon  competition  to  insure  his  getting  the  benefit 
of  reductions  in  freights.  With  the  competitive  situation  in 
this  industry  as  it  is  today  it  is  certain  that  freight  reduc- 
tions will  go  through  to  the  domestic  consumer,  as  well  as 
to  the  industrial  user. 

An  average  reduction  of  60c.  per  ton  on  bituminous  coal 
for  example,  would  release  nearly  $1,000,000  a  day  to  be 
spent  in  other  ways.  Such  an  addition  to  the  daily  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  in  itself  would  be  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  business  revival.  A  lower  level  of  rail  rates 
combined  with  wage  reductions  in  the  spring  would  estab- 
lish confidence  in  the  stability  of  a  lower  level  of  fuel  and 
power  costs.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  future  delivered  cost 
of  bituminous  coal  is  one  of  the  important  factors  holding 
back  the  resumption  of  industrial  enterprise. 

Our  overseas  coal  exports  have  almost  disappeared  in  the 
last  few  months.  Rate  reductions  would  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  export  coal  trade.  In  an  effort  to  hold 
foreign  business,  drastic  reductions  have  been  made  in 
prices.  In  some  instances  only  a  few  cents  per  ton  have 
been  received  for  the  coal  at  the  mine.  Vessels  can  be 
chartered  for  the  bare  expense  of  operation.  Thus  the 
overseas  business  depends  absolutely  upon  a  heavy  reduction 
in  the  rates  to  tidewater. 

A  reduction  in  rates  would  mean  a  large  saving  to  many 
railroads,  such  as  the  New  England  carriers,  which  have  no 
coal  mines  on  their  lines.  Such  roads  use  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  annually.  The  lower  fuel  cost  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  price  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
materials,  supplies  and  equipment  which  they  buy. 

Increase  in  freight  rates  on  a  commodity  like  coal  has  a 
far  different  result  than  with  similar  increases  on  manu- 
factured products.  The  consumer  of  coal  looks  at  the 
heavy  increase  in  the  transportation  charge  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent way  than  does  the  prospective  buyer  of  a  motor  car. 
Even  though  the  freight  rate  doubled  on  motor  cars  it  prob- 
ably would  mean  the  addition  of  only  $20  in  the  total  cost  of 
the  car  to  the  average  purchaser.  The  freight  rate  does 
not  constitute  a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  total  value  of 
the  article  to  interfere  with  its  purchase. 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  car- 
riers probably  will  average  during  1922  about  $1  per  ton 
less  than  in  1921.  If  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in 
1922  should  aggregate  450,000,000  tons,  and  if  the  carriers 
took  the  usual  percentage  of  that  output,  125,000,000  tons, 
the  direct  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operations  would  aggre- 
gate $125,000,000.  Assuming  that  85,000,000  tons  of  this 
fuel  coal  will  be  used  by  carriers  which  originate  coal  ton- 
nage and  upon  which  they  will  pay  no  freight,  we  will  have 
left  365,000,000  tons  of  coal  on  which  freight  will  be  paid 
in  1922.  If  that  entire  $125,000,000  saving  in  the  cost  of 
their  fuel  were  devoted  to  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  on 
the  365,000,000  tons  remaining,  it  would  permit  an  average 
reduction  in  freight  rates  of  37c.  per  ton.  A  reduction  in 
freight  rates  on  that  365,000,000  tons,  however,  would  in- 
clude a  reduction  on  at  least  40,000,000  tons  of  coal  used  by 
the  non-originating  coal  caiTiers,  thus  making  possible  a 
much  greater  reduction  per  ton.  The  savings  which  the 
carriers  could  make  in  their  operating  expenses  through 
the  lower  cost  of  coal  would  in  itself  permit  of  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  their  rates  on  coal  without  any  loss 
of  revenue  whatever  to  the  carriers  as  a  whole. 

The  argument  of  George  Gushing,  managing  director  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Goal  Association,  for  reductions  in 
coal  freight  rates  to  be  presented  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
meiTe  Commission,  will  be  reviewed  in  Coal  Age  next  week, 
Jan.  26.  

Opens  Bids  for  Coal  for  Ohio  Institutions 

BIDS  for  coal  for  state  institutions  of  Ohio  opened  Jan.  4 
by  the  Ohio  Board  of  Purchase  were  as  follows:  Colum- 
bus State  Hospital,  Columbus — 11,000  tons  Hocking  mine- 
run,  Wayne  Coal  Co.,  $3.50;  same  nut,  pea  and  slack,  $3.10, 
delivered  on  switch. 

Ohio   Penitentiary,  Columbus     9,000   ton.s   Hocking   mine- 


run.  Lexis  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  $3.30;  same  nut,  pea  and 
slack,  Wayne  Coal  Co.,  $3.10. 

State  House  and  Grounds,  Columbus — 1,300  tons  Hocking 
mine-run,  Essex  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  $3.45;  same  nut,  pea 
and  slack,  Wayne  Coal  Co.,  $3.10. 

Longview  Hospital,  Carthage — 3,500  tons  Pocahontas 
mine-run.  General  Hocking  Goal  &  Fuel  Co.,  Columbus,  $4.43. 


Government  Takes  a  Hand  in  Effort  to 
Avert  Strike  of  Coal  Miners 

EVERY  possible  effort  is  to  be  made  by  the  government 
to  prevent  a  coal  strike  in  the  spring  when  the  coal 
wage  agreements  expire.  This  means,  that  the  President 
and  hfs  Cabinet  members  will  exert  all  possible  influences 
to  have  the  operators  and  miners  get  together  and  adjust 
the  new  wage  schedules.  Secretary  Hoover  already  has 
confen-ed  with  railroad  operators  and  brotherhoods  and 
with  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
It  is  expected  that  the  operators  will  desire  reduced  wages, 
while  the  miners  probably  will  insist  on  maintenance  of  the 
present  scales,  if  not  an  increase. 

The  government  hopes  that  production  will  not  cease 
pending  settlement  of  the  wage  question  and  that  the 
settlement  will  be  mutually  acceptable  on  both  sides  with 
no  ill  feeling  displayed.  It  was  stated  at  the  White  House 
on  Friday,  Jan.  13,  that  several  members  of  the  admin- 
istration, meaning,  of  course,  the  Cabinet  members,  had 
been  particularly  interested  in  discussion  and  activities  look- 
ing toward  an  early  settlement.  It  was  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration's activities  in  this  connection  will  be  centered 
under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  with  Secretary  of 
Labor  Davis  preparing  all  possible  data  bearing  on  wages. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
time  intervening  before  coal  wage  negotiations  begin  to 
assemble  this  data  on  wages  and  conditions.  Hywel  Davis, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  department's  conciliation  service, 
who  was  formerly  president  of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  has  been  assigned  by  the  department  to  collect 
it.  In  addition  the  department  has  instructed  all  of  its 
conciliators  to  furnish  information  they  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment. 


Urges  Adoption  of  Fuel  Yard  Contract  of 
All  Government  Departments 

RECOMMENDATION  that  all  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment adopt,  with  certain  modifications,  the  form  of 
contract  now  used  by  the  Government  Fuel  Yards,  for  the 
purchase  of  their  coal  requirements,  is  made  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Government  Form  of  Coal  Contract  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  consisting  of  G.  W.  Reed,  of  Chicago, 
vice-president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  chairman;  Thomas 
F.  Farrell,  of  New  York,  vice-president  of  the  Pocahontas 
Fuel  Co.,  and  John  S.  Brydon,  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  president  of 
the  Quemahoning  Coal  Co. 

Among  other  things,  the  committee  recommends  modifica- 
tion of  clause  20,  giving  the  government  the  right  to 
terminate  contracts  and  that  part  of  clause  9  covering  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  price  be  modified,  specifying  par- 
ticulars. Coal  purchases  for  battleships,  is  excepted  from 
recommendations,  on  the  ground  that  the  rate  of  shipment 
of  coal  intended  for  such  use  cannot  be  forecast  with 
accuracy. 

The  suggested  changes  in  the  form  of  contract  used  by 
the  Government  Fuel  Yards  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, meet  with  the  approval  of  bidders  on  government 
fuel.  In  this  connection  the  committee  calls  attention  to 
certain  "undesirable  and  dangerous"  features,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  producer  and  seller,  in  the  form  of  con- 
tract now  in  use  by  some  of  the  government  departments, 
which,  it  states,  result  in  the  loss  to  the  government  of  ad- 
vantages in  price,  service  and  quality  which  its  credit  should 
attract. 

The  committee's  report  has  been  submitted  to  F.  E.  Wad- 
leigh,  head  of  the  coal  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  in  response  to  his  request  that  it  make 
a  study  of  the  subject. 
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Watkins  Urges  Westmoreland  Operators  to 
Join  National  Coal  Association 

COAL  operators  in  the  Westmoreland  non-union  field 
were  urged  to  join  the  National  Coal  Association  in  an 
address  given  Saturday,  Jan.  14,  before  the  Westmoreland 
Coal  Club  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  by  Thomas  H.  Watkins, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation. 
The  association,  which  he  announced  is  soon  to  change  its 
name  to  the  National  Association  of  Bituminous  Coal  Pro- 
ducers, spoke  for  the  coal  industry  during  the  war  and  is 
the  logical  spokesman  now.  It  can  protect  the  industry  as 
it  did  when  it  helped  prevent  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion interfering  unnecessarily  with  the  trade,  and  has  per- 
formed many  other  valuable  services,  including  the  de- 
sign of  an  accounting  system  which  will  save  many  a  coal 
man  from  bankruptcy. 

In  touching  upon  problems  of  the  industry  today,  Mr. 
Watkins  declared  that  employers  of  non-union  mine  labor 
are  directly  interested  in  the  impending  conflict  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  and  union  operators. 

The  only  protection  this  country  has  today,  he  said,  "lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  non-union  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Alabama  and  a  few  small  outlying  sections"  are 
in  position  to  produce  a  substantial  portion  of  the  soft  coal 
this  country  needs.  The  country  owes  "a  debt  of  gratitude" 
to  the  operators  in  these  fields,  Mr.  Watkins  said,  for 
"maintaining  through  bitter  struggles  and  hard  trials  their 
right  to  employ  labor  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
without  the  influence  of  the  professional  labor  leader. 

"The  right  of  labor  to  organize  is  not  denied,  but  when 
once  organized,  it  must,  and  will,  in  time  be  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  obligations  that  in  the  end  follow  every  aggrega- 
tion of  capital,  labor,  or  other  group  which  attempts  to 
usurp  power  to  the  detriment  of  other  classes  of  society." 
The  miners'  union  by  refusing  to  recognize  present  condi- 
tions and  to  carry  its  share  of  the  burden  of  deflation,  he 
said,  has  "ceased  to  be  an  organization  with  which  either 
the  public  or  the  operators  can  continue  to  deal." 

Mr.  Watkins  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  government  in- 
tervention in  a  strike,  if  one  occur,  would  be  a  failure,  if  it 
followed  the  policy  of  the  President's  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  of  1920,^  which  attempted  "to  fasten  upon  one 
group  of  men  a  contract  which  leaves  the  other  free  to  act" 
as  they  like.  Particularly  significant  was  his  statement 
that  no  group  of  operators  without  "committing  financial 
suicide  or  without  betraying  the  interests  of  their  custom- 
ers and  the  public"  could  agree  in  advance  to  abide  by  the 
awards  of  any  future  commission  that  does  not  leave  each 
district  on  an  equitable,  fairly  competitive  basis,"  free  to 
meet  fair  competition  from  other  producing  districts. 

"It  is  not  wise"  Mr.  Watkins  declared,  "for  operators, 
union  or  non-union,  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
which  exists  at  this  moment  to  push  labor  too  far  or  to 
reduce  wages  below  a  reasonable  standard;  the  reactions 
from  such  unwise  practice  might  be  detrimental  to  all.  If 
labor  leaders  are  blind  to  their  responsibilities  to  the  rest 
of  society  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  blind  to  our 
responsibility  to  our  employees."  Arguing  that  labor  will 
have  a  leader  and  that  the  employer,  not  the  professional 
agitator,  is  the  natural  leader,  he  said  it  was  evident  that 
the  employer  should  devote  his  time  and  thought  to  new 
methods  that  promise  less  strife  and  more  co-operation. 


Judge  Dew  said:  "The  evidence  shows  that  the  plaintiff, 
Howat,  publicly  stated  that  as  long  as  he  remained  in  jail 
he  hoped  no  coal  would  be  dug  nor  until  the  Industrial  Court 
law  of  Kansas  was  repealed.  The  plaintiffs,  defying  the 
existing  law  and  courts  of  a  sister  state  with  one  hand, 
appeal  to  the  law  and  tribunals  of  Missouri  with  the  other," 
the  order  continued.  "No  man  or  set  of  men  can  violate 
and  defy  the  Kansas  laws  and  at  the  same  time  get  relief 
from  the  courts  of  equity  of  a  sister  state." 

The  operating  contracts,  the  Court  asserted,  contain 
"several  plain  provisions  prohibiting  any  and  all  cessations 
of  work  pending  arbitration  of  grievances,"  adding  that  this 
is  "just  as  binding  on  the  miners  as  on  the  mine  owners." 


Howat's  Removal  from  Office  Approved 

A  TEMPORARY  restraining  order  was  served  early  in 
December  on  John  L.  Lewis,  international  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  forbidding  him  from 
acting  on  his  order  removing  from  office  .Alexander  Howat, 
president  of  the  Kansas  district.  Judge  Samuel  A.  Dew,  of 
the  Jackson  County  Circuit  Court,  of  Missouri,  refused  on 
Jan.  14  to  make  the  injunction  permanent,  holding  that  the 
Howat  board  had  ignored  the  committee  of  Lewis'  appoint- 
ment when  that  committee  advised  that  work  be  resumed 
pending  arbitration.  The  oflScers  had  also  ignored  recom- 
mendations of  the  Internationa!  Executive  Board  that  the 
district  officers  order  the  mine  workers  to  discontinue  the 
strike. 


Over  Three  Hundred  Indictments  in  Logan: 
Troopers  Serving  Warrants  Are  Shot 

FRANK  KEENEY,  president  of  district  No.  17;  Fred 
Mooney,  secretary-treasurer  of  that  district;  William 
Blizzard,  president  of  Subdistrict  No.  4,  and  A.  C.  Porter, 
secretary  of  Subdistrict  No.  2,  were  indicted  on  Jan.  13  by 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Logan  County  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
About  300  indictments  in  all  were  openly  returned,  but  there 
are  other  indictments  for  treason  where  the  names  of  the 
defendants  are  not  made  public,  as  the  men  have  not  been 
arrested. 

The  treason  alleged  is  the  attempt  to  overthrow  Governor 
Morgan's  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Mingo  County  and 
the  raising  of  an  army  against  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  other  acts  prejudicial  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
state.  Keeney,  Mooney  and  Blizzard  are  among  ninety  men 
being  held  in  the  county  jail  of  Logan  County  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  of  aiding,  abetting  and  counseling  Frank 
Kitchin  in  the  alleged  killing  of  John  Gore,  a  Logan  County 
deputy  sheriff  at  the  battle  of  Blair  Mountain,  where  the 
armed  march  was  stopped. 

When  the  troopers  of  the  State  Constabulary  attempted 
on  Jan.  15  at  Dry  Branch,  Cabin  Creek,  to  arrest  a  miner  on 
a  Logan  County  capias  two  of  them  were  shot  and  seriously 
wounded,  the  shooting  being  done,  it  is  said,  by  two  relatives 
of  the  miner.  The  arrested  man  got  away,  and  forty  troopers 
were  started  on  a  hunt  for  the  men. 


Deprecates  Delay  in  Reading  Dissolution 

SOLICITOR  General  Beck,  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
has  requested  the  Supreme  Court  to  affirm  the  dis- 
solution decree  in  the  Reading  coal  case  handed  down  by  the 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  says  the  decree  should  not  be  disturbed  by  a  small 
minority  of  stockholders  on  the  narrow  question  of  tech- 
nical right  as  between  different  classes  of  stockholders. 
The  same  court  action  has  been  asked  by  W.  B.  and  Madge 
F.  Kurtz,  holders  of  preferred  stock  in  the  Reading  Coal 
Co.,  by  Adrian  Iselin  and  others  as  a  committee  representing 
certain  first  and  second  preferred  stockholders,  and  by 
Joseph  E.   Widener  and   the   Reading   Company. 


Twenty  Acres  Cave  In  at  Glen  Alden  Mine 

THREE  men  were  entombed  and  as  many  more  were 
injured  and  others  had  narrow  escapes  from  death  when 
a  twenty-acre  section  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.'s  National 
mine  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  caved  in  on  Jan.  13.  The  area  thus 
affected  was  known  as  the  Devil's  Eyebrow.  It  appears 
that  thirty-five  men  were  at  work  in  the  section  at  the 
time  and  that  the  area  being  worked  was  one  of  those  old 
badly  gutted  areas  with  weak  pillars  often  found  in  old 
mines.  Another  company  had  worked  this  area  fifty  years 
ago. 

As  it  lay  about  150  ft.  below  the  surface  the  injury 
done  to  the  surface  buildings  was  not  as  severe  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  seam  had  shallower  cover. 
Cracks  to  the  surface  were  formed,  however,  it  is  alleged, 
and  much  consternation  resulted,  as  further  caving  was 
feared.  In  the  mine  the  fall  created  a  severe  air  blast  which 
sent  dust  up  the  shaft.  On  Jan.  15  the  bodies  of  the  three 
men  had  not  been  recovered  though  a  hundred  men  were 
engaged  in  attempting  their  rescue. 
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SIGNS  of  the  anticipated  buying  movement  against 
a  possible  coal  strike  this  spring  are  beginning  to 
appear.  Throwing  off  the  holiday  sluggishness,  in- 
dustries are  again  getting  into  operation,  but  with  little 
increased  speed.  This  slow  improvement,  coupled  with 
&  decided  tendency  to  make  overtures  for  future  require- 
ments, has  halted  the  decline  in  bituminous  production 
and  prices. 

The  stock  pile  is  being  left  more  or  less  undisturbed 
and  current  needs  are  being  largely  supplied  from  the 
spot  market.  The  removal  of  the  transportation  tax  and 
the  present  extremely  good  values  offering  have  about 
convinced  buyers  that  prices  will  not  be  much  lower,  at 
least  until  a  wage  readjustment  is  made.  However,  the 
urgency  of  fuel  requirements  is  not  yet  manifesting 
itself  to  the  extent  of  any  sharp  turn  for  the  better. 

Improvement  in  Iron  and  Steel  Encourages 
Another  encouraging  factor  is  the  recent  upturn 
in  iron  and  steel.  Orders  from  railroads  and  other 
sources  have  caused  an  upward  revision  of  the  April  1 
estimate  of  activities  in  the  steel  trade.  A  month  ago 
■60  i)er  cent  was  the  figure  given  by  conservative  leaders 
in  the  steel  industry.  Developments  since  then  have 
(Caused  these  same  authorities  to  increase  this  estimate 
to  70  per  cent.  Buying  of  coal  by  all  industries  has 
'been  so  low  since  last  October  that  any  material  expan- 
.sion  of  activities  will  at  once  bring  buyers  back  into 
the  market. 

The  new  year  has  brought  about  a  crop  of  failures  in 
the  wholesale  trade.  Several  consolidations  have  also 
taken  place.  The  elimination  of  some  bargain-lot  whole- 
salers is  of  distinct  benefit  to  the  responsible  members 
lof  the  trade  and  the  grouping  of  important  interests 
should  help  the  industry  in  times  like  these  when  in- 
ci-eased  financial  facilities  enable  a  better  line  of  ci-edit. 
Anthracite  producers  are  finding  a  better  market,  as 
colder  weather  has  aided  retail  distribution.  Some  idle 
collieries   have  resumed  work  and   independent  quota- 


tions have  stiffened  slightly.  However,  retailers  are 
still  rather  well  stocked  and  their  replacement  orders 
are  below  normal. 


Coke  consumers  have  apparently  satisfied  their  con- 
tract requirements  for  the  first  quarter,  as  that  market 
has  softened.  Spot  tonnage  is  stiffer  due  to  the  low  pro- 
duction and  the  two  markets  are  thus  being  brought 
into  more  natural  alignment. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  was  greatly  improved  during  the  first  week  of 
January.  The  total  output  was  7,460,000  tons,  according  to 
the  Geological  Survey,  as  compared  with  5,996,000  tons 
the  week  preceding,  the  daily  output  increasing  from  1,199,- 
000  to  1,437,000  tons.  Loadings  on  the  first  two  days  of 
last  week — Jan.  9-10 — indicate  a  further  increase  for  that 
period. 

Non-union  mines,  with  their  lower  costs,  are  of  course 
getting  the  bulk  of  the  competitive  business  offering.  At 
the  present  prices,  it  is  realized  that  much  of  the  coal  from 
organized  fields  is  going  at  figures  very  near,  if  not  below 
production  costs.  Consequently,  the  next  step  in  the  process 
of  general  readjustment  is  the  reduction  in  union  wage 
scales.  Many  union  operators  are  actually  running  at  a 
loss  in  the  meantime,  justifying  their  action  by  a  determi- 
nation to  retain  old  customers  at  any  cost  until  their  wage 
scales  shall  have  been  pared  down  to  allow  a  profit.  The 
necessity  for  relief  is  growing  daily  and  April  1  will  cer- 
tainly see  operators  ready  to  insist  on  a  wage  cut 
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Estimates  of  Produc 

lXetTon.sl 
BlTl.MINOt'S  CO.\L 

Week  Ended                Production 
Dec.  24.  1921. .                        7.468.000 

tion 

.\verage  per 
working  day 
1.245.000 
1.199.000 
1.437.000 
1.515.000 
1.805.000 
1.326.000 

1920-1921 
1.641.000 
1,597.000 

1  last  report 

Dec.  31,  1921  (6) 5,996,000 

.Ian.  7,  1922(a) •      7,460,000 

Calendar  year,  1919...      465,860,000 
Calendar  year,  1 920. .  . .      556. 5 1 6.000 
Calendar  .year,  1921  (<i)       407,000,000 

ANTHR.XCITE 

1921-1922 
Dec.  31  (b) 862.000 

December,  1921 5.984.000 

Calendar  year,  1921...        87.500,000 

COKE 

Dec   31.  1921  (b) 103,000 

Jan.  7.  1922(a) 110,000 

Calendar  year.  l92Ual            5.561.000 
|.i)  Subject  to  revision.   (6l  Revised  fro l 
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A  meeting  of  miners  and  operators  of  the  George's  Creek 
and  Upper  Potomac  fields  was  held  in  Baltimore  last  week, 
to  discuss  lowered  wages  as  an  altei-native  to  closed  mines. 
The  meeting  was  deadlocked  on  the  issue  and  the  situation 
will  probably  go  unchanged  until  April  1,  except  for  some 
individual  wage  agreements. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  7  were 
220,748  net  tons,  as  compared  with  the  previous  week's 
figure  of  199,125  tons.  New  England  took  156,944  tons 
of  the  total  and  bunkers  34,213.  There  is  less  coal  at  the 
piers  and  that  market  is  in  better  shape  with  the  fewer 
attempts  to  force  coal  on  coast-wise  buyers. 

RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  IN  NEW  ENGL.4ND  BY  TIDE  .\XD  R.\IL 
(In  Thousands  of  Net  Tons) 

. Anthracite . Bituminous  . 

Month                             Tide         Rail          Total  Tide           Rail           Tot.il 

October 324           595             919  1,003             644          1,547 

November 255           615             870  869             712          1,581 

December  (a) 281            557             838  910             560          1,470 

Total  1921  (.0 3,704  7,654  11,358  8,824  8,362  17,186 

Total  1920 3.520  7.734  11,255  10.211  12.222  23.433 

Total  1919 3,309  7,268  10,578  8,527  9,654  18,182 

Total  1918 4,116  9,504  13,621  16,057  11,114  27.171 

(o)   Subject  to  revision. 

The  New  England  all-rail  movement  declined  during  the 
-week  ended  Jan.   7  to  1,953  cars  from   2,378   in   the  week 


previous.  Railroad  tonnage  is  lower  and  shippers  are  almost 
out  of  the  running  at  points  competitive  with  the  Southern- 
coals  by  water. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  during  the  first  week  of  the  year  was  1,281,000 
net  tons,  as  compared  with  862,000  tons  in  Christmas  week. 
Domestic  sizes  are  in  better  call.  Even  steam  grades  are 
moving  easily  as  supplies  had  been  reduced. 

IMPORTS  OF  ANTHR.\CITE  AND  BITIMINOI'.S  COAL  INTO  CANADA 

DURING    THE    FIRST    NINE    .MONTHS   OF    1921,    WITH 

CO-MPAR.\TIVE  FIGLRES  FOR    1915-1920  (a) 

(Net  Tons) 

Year Anthracite  Bituminous 

1915 2.940,000  5.588,000 

1916 3,474,000  9,421.000 

1917 3.990.000  11.432,000 

1918 3,503.000  12,686,000 

1919 3,707,000  9.341,000 

1920 3,698,000  10,144,000 

1921 3,521,000  10,206,000 

(a)  For  several  reasons  the  statistics  of  imports  from  the 
United  States,  kept  by  the  Canadian  Government,  and  the  Ameri- 
can statistics  of  exports  to  Canada  do  not  agree  exactly,  the 
quantities  recorded  by  the  Canadian  Government  usually  being: 
somewhat  smaller.  The  Canadian  figures  are  here  used  as  they 
represent  the  rate  at  which  coal  was  received  for  consumption  in 
Canada. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low -Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  Itimp 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings. . . . 

♦Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  nin 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  miae  run 

Pool  1  (Na\-y  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navj' Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  11  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  11  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Hieh-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  Sc'd.  gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.) . . 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas)..  .  . 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

Hocking  lump 

Hocking  mine  run 


Market 

Dec.  19  Jan   2 

Jan  9 

Jan.   16 

Quoted 

1921 

1922 

1922 

I922t 

Coliambus 

$3.60 

$3.55 

$3.40 

$3  25(a$3.G0 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.00fe    2.30 

Colimibus 

1.55 

1.65 

1.50 

1.350.    1.65 

3.10 

3.10 

3   10 

2.50(0    3.75 

Chicago 

2.25 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00(d    3.00 

Cincmnati. . . 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

2,75(a    3.25 

Cincinnati.  . . 

2.10 

2.05 

1  .90 

1   85(n    2.00 

Cincinnati.  .  . 

1.40 

1.55 

1.25 

1  15(«    1  50 

4.80 

4.70 

4.70 

4  70("    4  90 

Boston 

1.80 

2.05 

2.05 

l.75«i    2.35 

2.35 

2.50 

2.50 

S.S6(h.   2.65 

Boston 

1.85 

1.80 

1.80 

1.600,  2.00 

New  York... 

3.00 

3.15 

3.15 

«.  7.5(31    S.iS 

Philadelphia. 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75(01   3.25 

Baltimore  . .  . 

2.35 

2.40 

2.50 

.'  iiKTi     ?.,50 

New  York. . . 

2.20 

2.35 

2,15 

2  15(o    2  30 

Philadelphia . 

2.30 

2  30 

2.30 

2   10(1.    2.50 

Baltimore.... 

2.15 

2.20 

2.10 

2  lOoi    2  15 

New  York... 

2.00 

2.10 

1.90 

1  80(0    2  10 

Philadelphia. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.90(0    2.10 

Baltimore. . . . 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

1  7S(o    2  00 

New  York... 

1.70 

1.65 

1    70 

1   65(o     1.80 

Philadelphia . 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1   60(d     1    80 

Baltimore — 

1.75 

1   75 

1.75 

1  80 

New  York.. 

1.55 

1.50 

1.50 

1  .Siiia    1.50 

Philadelphia. 

1.55 

1.55 

1.55 

1.45@     1.60 

Baltimore... 

1.50 

1.45 

1.40 

1.40 

Pittsburgh. . 

2.65 

2.65 

2.65 

2  60(0    2.70 

Pittsburgh.. 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.10(8    2.20 

Pittsburgh.. 

1.55 

1.80 

1   80 

1.75(0    1.85 

2.85 

2.80 

2  80 

2  75^    3  10 

1.80 

1.85 

1.75 

1.85(0.  1.95 

Columbus. . . 

1.05 

1.40 

1.25 

t.3S(o    1.60 

2.65 

2,75 

2.40 

2  40(0    2  60 

Cincinnati. . 

1.35 

1.45 

1   30 

1.35(o    1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

1   25 

1.00 

2.95 

3.00 

2.85 

2.75(o    3.00 

Columbus. . . 

1.90 

1 .90 

1    75 

1  70@    1  95 

Hocking  Bcreeninga. ...... 

Pitta.  No.  Slump 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run 

Pitta.  No.  8  screenings 

M*dwest 

Franklin,  111.  lump 

Franklin,  111.  mine  run. . . . 
Franklin.  111.  screenings.. . 

Central,  HI.  lump 

Central,  HI.  mine  run 

Central,  111.  screenings. . .  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run.  .  . 
Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings... 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.  .  . 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings... 

Standard  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  screenings 

West.  Ky.  lump 

West.  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  soreenings 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  F«.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

♦Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 

tAdvances  over  previous 


.Market 

Dec.  19  Jan.  2 

Jan.  9 

Jan.  16 

Quoted 

1921 

1922 

1922 

I922t 

Columbus 

$1.15 

$1.40 

$1   45 

$1  35(5  $1.65 

Cleveland.... 

3.00 

3.05 

2.85 

3  00(0    4  00 

Cleveland.... 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  05(g    2  15 

Cleveland... 

1   60 

1.95 

1.90 

1  90(g    2  00 

Chicago 

3.80 

3  80 

3  80 

.}  .  I)ll(n     i  .  O.i 

Chicago 

2  90 

2.90 

2.90 

,'  (,-.3(0   ..;  00 

Chicago 

2.05 

2.10 

2.00 

1   75^    2  25 

Chicago 

3.10 

3   10 

3.10 

2  75(o    3  50 

Chicago...    .  . 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.25(o    2.75 

Chicago 

1  .80 

1.90 

1.80 

1   65(o    2  00 

Chicago 

3.35 

3.35 

3.35 

3  00(ii    3  75 

Chicago 

2.75 

2.55 

2.55 

2.40«i    2  75 

Chicago ..... 

2.15 

2.10 

2   10 

1.90(0    2,25 

Chicago 

2.80 

2.95 

2.95 

2.60(0    3.25 

Chicago 

2.45 

2.25 

2.25 

2.15(o    2,40 

Chicago 

1.65 

1.80 

1.65 

1    50(0     1   85 

St.  Louis 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2  50(0    3  00 

St.  Louis 

1.90 

1.85 

1.85 

1  80(g   2  00 

St.  Louis 

1.25 

1   65 

1.45 

2.».5(a    1.50 

Louisville 

2.85 

2  85 

2.85 

■;.50(a.   S.OO 

Louisville 

1.75 

1   90 

1   90 

1.50<g    S.OO 

Louisrille 

1.40 

1.65 

1.25 

1.00@    1.50 

Birmingham. 

3.65 

3.35 

3.35 

J. 50(0    S.OO 

Binmngham. 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

1.90&    2.30 

Birmingham. 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.00@    2.30 

Louisville 

2.85 

2.85 

3.10 

2.75@    S.OO 

Louisville 

1.70 

1.60 

1.65 

1.50(3    1.60 

Louisville 

1.15 

1.30 

1.35 

1.15@    HO 

Cincirmati. . . 

3.15 

3.00 

2.85 

S.50@   S.60 

Cincinnati.  .  . 

1.40 

1.50 

1.40 

l.SB@    1.50 

Cincinnati.  .  . 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00®  i.es 

Kansas  City. 

5  00 

5.00 

5  00 

5.00 

Kansas  City. 

4.10 

4.10 

4   10 

4.00(3    4.25 

Kansas  City. 

2  50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Hampton  Roads. 

week  shown  in 

heavy  type,  declines  in 

italtct. 

Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Brdcen 

Broken 

Eg 

^'.'.'/.'.'.'.'.'/.'.y.'.'.'.'. 

Stove 

Stove 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Chestnut. 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Pea 

Pea 

Buckwheat  No.  I 

Buckwheat  No.  I 

Rice 

Rice 

Barley 

Barley 

Birdaeye 

♦Net  tone,  f.o.b.  mines. 


Market 
Quoted 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York. . . , 

Philadelphia.. 

Chicago , 

New  York. .  . , 

Philadelphia.. 

Chicago 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia.. 

Chioago 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 

Chicago 

New  York.  .  . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York . .  , 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York.  .  . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York .  .  . 


Freight         . Jan.  2, 

Rates            Independent 

1922 . 

Company 

. Jan.  9, 

Independent 

1922 . 

Company 

, Jan    16 

Independent 

1922t ■ 

Company 

$2  61 

$7.60@$7.75 
7,75®  7.85 

$6!7S@$7;56 

$7.60@»7.75 
7.75®  7.85 

$7.60&$7.75 

2.66           $6.75@»7.50 

$6.75(5i$7.50 

7.75@    7.85 

2.61             6.50®  7.00 

7.60®  7.75 
7.75®  7.85 

7.25®  7.50 

7.60®  7.75 

7.00(0    ?.A5 

7  60(a    7.75 

2.66            7.00®  7.25 

7.00®  7.75 
7.40* 

7.75 

7.00®  7.75 

7.75 

5.63                7.40* 

6.95* 

6.95* 

7.40* 

6.95* 

2.61             7.85®  8.25 

7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.85®  8.25 

7.90®  8.10 

r.»5@  8.00 

7.90®  8.10 

2.66            8.25®  8.50 

8.10®  8.35 

8.05®  8.25 

S.OO®  8.15 

5.63                7.60* 

7.20* 

7.60* 

7.20* 

7.60* 

7.20* 

2.61             7.75®  8.25 

7.90®  8.10 

7.85®  8.25 

7.90®  8.10 

7.»5@  8.00 

7.906    8  10 

2.66            8.25®  8.50 

8.05®  8.25 

8.10®  8.35 

8.05®  8.25 

8.00@  8. IS 

5.63                7.60* 

7.20* 

7.60* 

7.20* 

7.60* 

7.20* 

2.47            4.00®  5.00 

6.05®  6.45 

4  25®  S.OO 

6.05®  6.45 

i.SB@  4.75 

6.05(0    6  45 

2.38            4.25®   5.00 

6.15®  6.25 

4.50®  S.OO 

6.15®  6.25 

4.50®  5.00 

6.  15®  6.25 

5.63                6.10* 

5.60* 

6.10* 

5.60* 

6.10* 

5.60* 

2.47            2.00®  2.75 

3.50 

2.50®  3.00 

3.50 

S.S5®   S.OO 

2.38            2.25®  2.75 

3.50 

2.25®  2.75 

3.50 

2.25(a  2.75 

3.50 

2.47             1.50®  2.25 
2.38             1.75®  2.00 

2.50 

1.75®  2.25 

2.50 

1.90®  2. 25 

2.50 

2. SO 

1.75®  2.00 

2.50 

1.75®  2.00 

2.50 

2.47             1.35®   1.50 

I. SO 

1.35®   1.50 

1.50 

1  35r<i  1  60 

1.50 

2.38             1.00®   1.25 

1.50 

1.00®    1.25 

I.5C 

1  00(ff    1.25 

1.50 

2.50 

,  declines  in  itoitca. 

2.50 

us  week  shown  in  heavy  type 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Wage  Revisions  for  January  Permit 
Lower  Prices;  Home  Markets  Dull 

Wage  Cuts  Cause  Dissatisfaction  Among  Miners — 
Production  Affected  by  Holiday  Idleness — Conges- " 
tion    at    Welsh    Docks    Hampers    Coal    Output 


British  production  for  the  week  ended 
Dec.  31,  1921,  was  affected  by  the 
holidays,  the  output  slumping  to 
3,050,000  gross  tons,  according  to  a 
cable  to  Coal  Age,  as  compared  with 
4,965,000  tons  the  preceding  week. 
Quotations  for  export  are  softer. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of 
the  joint  auditors  North  Wales  colliers 
have  received  a  January  wage  increase 
of  3d.  per  day,  which  brings  their 
wages  up  to  9s.  5d.  per  day. 

The  Welsh  coal  fields  are  rarely  en- 
tirely free  from  trouble;  in  the  Maesteg 
area  the  men,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  leader,  have  decided 
to  tender  fourteen  day's  notice  at  all 
collieries  in  the  district.  The  trouble 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  o\vners  have 
refused  to  reinstate  men  previously 
dismissed  because  they  claimed  the 
minimum  wage  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  because  they  declined  to  work 
as  "scab"  labor  in  the  places  of  dis- 
charged men.  The  men  also  complain 
that  they  are  losing  various  bonuses 
and  allowances  which  they  have  been  in 
the   habit  of  receiving   for   years   past. 

Trouble  has  also  appeared  in  the  West 
Yorkshire  area.  The  West  Yorkshire 
Coalowners'  Association  has  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  East- 
ern Area  Board  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  unable  to  pay  the  district  rates  as 
provided  for  in  the  National  Agreement. 

January  wages  in  Northumberland 
have  been  reduced  to  85.76  per  cent 
above  the  basis,  or  only  5.76  per  cent 
above  the  minimum  provided  for  in 
the  National  Agreement.  These  rates 
are  now  23.84  per  cent  above  the  1914 
level,  while  the  cost  of  living  index 
remains  99  per  cent  over  pre-war.  The 
tiade  generally  in  this  area  is  improv- 
ing and  the  rise  in  exports  is  main- 
tained. 

Demands  from  India  and  the  Far 
East  are  keeping  Wales  busy  through- 
out January,  though  congestion   at   the 


Welsh  docks  is  still  a  source  of  griev- 
ance and  is  preventing  many  pits  from 
reopening. 

Durham  miners  will  undergo  a  wage 
cut  of  25.86  per  cent  this  month.  This 
cut  represents  a  loss  in  wages  varying 
from  9d.  to  Is.  1.44d.  The  Forest  of 
Dean  miners'  wages  are  being  reduced 
by  2  per  cent,  coal-face  men  now  get- 
ting 7s.  5d.  per  shift. 


Coal   Paragraphs   from   Foreign    Lands 

Germany — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Ruhr  region  during  the  week  ended 
Dec.  24,  1921,  was  1,889,000  metric 
tons,  while  during  the  week  ended  Dec. 
31  the  output  was  1,477,000  tons,  ac- 
cording to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age. 

Italy — The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  on  the  Genoa  market  at 
37s.  6d.,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal 
Age.  This  compares  with  38s.  3d.  on 
Jan.  7. 

Holland — Quotations  on  the  Rotter- 
dam markets  show  British  coal  at  18 
gulden  or  31s.  Late  December  quota- 
tions averaged  16.75  gulden  or  29s. 

High    Operating    Costs    Keep    French 

Coal  at  Mines;  British  Sales 

Increase 

The  French  coal  market  is  stationary. 
Operators  are  faced  by  the  hard  British 
competition  and  find  it  hard  to  dispose 
of  their  output.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
men  are  fighting  to  avoid  a  reduction 
of  wages,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
mines  have  to  keep  their  coals  in  stock. 
This  of  course  has  of  late  given  some 
impetus  to  the  sale  of  British  coals. 

"The  French  industry  has  had  reason 
to  complain  about  the  insufficient  de- 
liveries of  coke  by  Germany.  The 
minimum  figure  provided  for  under  the 
Reparations  Act  is  15,000  tons  a  day. 
Of  late  this  has  been  as  low  as  9,000 
tons,  and  quite  a  few  blast  furnaces 
have  had  to  stop.     Energetic  steps  are 
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taken  to  bring  the  German  deliveries  to 
the  normal  level. 

The  position  as   regards   output  and 
stocks  at  the  mines  is  as  follows: 

.Stocks  at  tin-  mints: 

Aug.  31        .Sept.  30 

France    1,631.620     1,712.343 

Saar    District    608,164         670,190 

Stocks    in    French    ports 

(foreign  coals)    689, .i84         «.i0.770 

.Stocks  held   by: 

Railway    companies.  .  1.3"6. 726      1.383.265 

Paris  gasworks 193.265 

Electric  group    50.771 

Production    for   October : 

France    2.592.219 

Saar    District     749.554 

FRKNCH   IMPORTS.   OCTOBER.  1921 

Coal  Tons 

Great    Britain 717,6*5 

Belgium     176.167 

United    States    20.745 

Germany 373.170 

Sarre     115.147 

Other    countries    325.731 

Total    coal     1,808.605 

Coke 

Belgium     12.640 

Great    Britain    19 

Germany     27.569 

Other  countries    413 

Total    coke    40.641 

Briquets 

Great    Britain     32.948 

Belgium     48,070 

Germany     23.488 

Other    crmntries     

Total     briquets     104.606 

Total,   all   fields .1,953.752 

Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

Forei  'n  Bunker  Quotations  by  Ca^U  to  Coal  Aot 
PIERS 

.Ian.  7  Jan.  Mt 

Pool    9  New  York $5  50(0  $5  65  io .  io(eiiS.60 

Pool  10,  New  York           5  20(2    5.35  .3 .  20%  5 .  SO 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia.            5.50  5.50 

Pool  10.  Philadelphia       5.10(a    5.40  r,.io@5.SO 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia       5  50(3    5.75  .i.JOta.  .5  60 

Pool  1,  Hamp.  Rds.    .    4.65g    4.75  4  7»(a4.J0 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds         4  25  4  30 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...    4.50^    4.60  4  50(s    4.60 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9   New  York..        5.80fu    5  95  5  75(5    .5. SO 

Pool  10.  New  York...      5.50(5    5.65  r,.r,o%   o.SO 

Pool    9.  Philadelphia   .    5  60("    5  85  5.60^    5.85 

Pool  10.  PhUadelphia       5  40(8    5.50  5  40(0    5  50 

Pool     1,  Hamp,  Rds...    4.75(<i    4  85  4  SO«i    S  3jO 

Pool    2,  Hamp,  Rds,.    4.60(S    4  70  4.£ain    4  75 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 40s.  f.o.h.  4n,.  f.^.h. 

Welsh.  Rio  de  Janeiro..    65s.  fob.  Uh,  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 45s    fob.  459.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 62s,  6d,  f,o.b,  62s.  6d,  f,o.b, 

Welsh,  Marseilles 125  fr.  f.o.b,  125  fr.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 40s.  t.i.b.  40b.  t,i,b, 

Welsh,  MadeJ... 42s,  6d.  fas.  42s,  6d    fas. 

Welsh,  TeneriEfe 42s.  6d.  f.a.s,  42'=.  6d.  f,a.s. 

Welsh.  Malta 45s.  f.o.b.  45e.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  St,  Michaels 60s.  t,i.b.  60s.  t.i.b, 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas  .  . .  42s.  6d.  f.a.s,  42s,  6d.  f.a.s. 

Port  Said    51s.  6d.  f.o.b.  51s.  6d.  fob. 

Belgian,  Antwerp 32s.  6d  32s.  6d 

Aleiandria 42s.  4Cs, 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capeton  n 42s.  6d.  42s.  6d. 

Current  Quotations  British  Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Cardiff:                                .Tan.    7  Jan.  I4t 

Admiralty,  Large 24s.    9d.  24s.  6d(a  25s. 

Steam,  Smalls 18s.  6<1.(«  19s.         lSs.(gl9.>. 

Newcastle: 

Beat  Steams 23s,  6d.  JJs.  Sd.«i24s. 

Beat  Gas 21s,  9d,  C'lsiff  il'.  Sd. 

Best  Bunkers 21s,  3d.  20.'.  6i.(i-?l'. 

■'  Advance  over  previous  week  shown  in  .heavy 
type  declines  in  >latics. 

Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation^^'' 

-\.    A-    W,    Piors,    Lambert's  .-Week  EniJed  — 

Point;  Jan.|5  .fan.  12 

Carsonhand 1,103  1,277 

Tons  on  hand 66,424  67.645 

Tons  dumped 94,234  86,525 

Tonnage  waiting 2,800  7.450 

Virginian   Ry.   Piers,  Sewalls 
Point : 

Carsonhand "26  78r 

Tons  on  hand  51,400  42,950 

Tons  dumped  73,293  80,822 

Tonnage  waiting I0,4f8  6,326 

C.  &  O.  Piers.  Newport  News: 

Carsonhand.'.          616  605 

Tons  on  hand  30,800  )0,25(f 

Ton^  duniiie<l  4+,800  34,469 

T..nn:ic,-  «:iil"ivi  .  7J2fl. 
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BOSTON 

Dull  Market  —  Railroads  Report  Less 
Traffic  —  Hamptox  Roads  Coals  Some- 
what Steadier  —  Improveme)it  i»  An- 
thracite Only  Slight. 

Bituminous — Aside  from  small  scat- 
tering' purchases  the  current  market  is 
lifeless.  The  Hampton  Roads  agencies 
are  distributing-  a  little  tonnage  at  the 
various  rehandling  points  and  there  is 
also  a  slightly  better  movement  of  best 
grades  from  central  Pennsylvania. 
Buyers  continue  indifferent,  however, 
and  anything  approaching  a  reaction  is 
still  some  distance  ahead. 

Xot  only  is  there  no  railroad  buying 
but  the  New  England  roads  report  a 
falling  off  in  general  traffic  as  compared 
with  early  December.  With  less  coal 
consumed  by  the  railroads  it  is  clear 
there  can  be  no  improvement  in  condi- 
tions during  January. 

Prices  show  little  change.  The  Penn- 
sylvania grades  are  held  at  the  mini- 
mum figures  which  different  operators 
set  for  themselves  some  months  ago. 
Spasmodic  attempts  are  made  to  re- 
sume operation  but  in  the  Clearfield 
district  there  is  small  hope  of  realizing 
more  than  $1.75@$1.8.5  per  net  ton 
even  for  grades  that  have  been  classi- 
fied as  among  the  best  in  that  region. 
Hampton  Roads  coals  also  show  little 
change.  On  cars  Boston  and  Providence 
for  Inland  delivery  $6.25@$6.40  still 
continues  the  basis  for  Pool  1. 

The  smokeless  grades  generally  are 
steadier  as  to  price  than  was  the  case 
a  fortnight  ago.  Operators  are  more 
closely  confining  their  output  to  week 
-to-week  requirements  and  the  surplus 
at  the  piers  has  been  materially  cut 
down.  Looking  at  the  market  as  a 
whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  less  in- 
clination to  force  sales  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  rule. 

Anthracite — Retail  trade  is  some- 
what better  than  in  December.  It  will 
take  some  time,  however,  for  this  to 
react  favorably  on  the  wholesaler,  the 
tonnage  in  dealers'  yards  being  about 
three  times  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Shows  Improvement — Stea>m 
Sizes  Move  Better — Bituminous  Market 
Firmer — Many  Contract  Inquiries  Re- 
ceived— Most  Operators  Not  Quoting: 

Anthracite — There  was  some  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  last  week.  De- 
mand for  all  sizes  indicated  heavier 
consumption  but  was  far  from  normal. 
The  greatest  activity,  however,  centered 
on  barley,  which  only  a  short  while  back 
was  the  hardest  to  move. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  consumers  to  buy  only  as 
needed.  Because  of  this,  retail  dealers 
who   have  their  yards   filled  with   coal 


are  not  moving  it  as  rapidly  as  they 
would  like. 

The  steam  coals  are  in  demand  as 
the  surplus  has  been  cut  down  consider- 
ably by  the  reduced  production.  The 
better  grades  of  independent  coals  were 
quoted  as  much  as  10c.  above  the  regu- 
lar company  circular. 

Bituminous — Conditions  were  slightly 
improved.  Demand  was  stronger  while 
the  tonnage  available  at  the  local  piers 
was  considerably  below  normal  re- 
quirements. Local  deliveries  were  not 
interrupted  by  the  strike  of  harbor  boat- 
men. Wholesalers  report  a  little  more 
activity.  At  the  same  time  buyers  are 
looking  for  the  lowest  prices,  also  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  quality  of  the 
coal. 

There  has  been  an  increased  number 
of  inquiries  concerning  contracts  for 
the  new  coal  year,  but  operators  as  a 
rule  are  not  quoting  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  conditions  on  April  1. 
Stray  quotations  for  contracts  for  the 
better  grades  have  been  heard  ranging 
$2.75(a)$3.20,  while  certain  Fairmont 
coals  have  been  quoted  around  $2,  all 
of  these  being  subject  to  wage  condi- 
tions. 

There  has  not  been  much  improve- 
ment in  demand  for  industrial  con- 
sumption but  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  feeling.  Conditions 
in  the  export  and  bunker  markets  con- 
tinue unchanged. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Better  Anthracite  Buying  — ■  Retail 
Prices  Still  Unstable  —  Steatn  Mooes 
Easier  —  Bituminous  Market  Shoivs 
Signs  of  Life — Some  Contract  Negoti- 
ations— R.R.  Buying  Increases. 

Anthracite. — Recent  buying  at  retail 
has  been  fair.  This  bolstering  has  been 
brought  about  by  an  old-time  storm  of 
snow  and  wind,  which  quickly  put  the 
consumer  in  the  mood  to  take  in  coal. 
Operators  also  have  felt  the  better 
weather  conditions.  There  has  been  a 
general  increase  of  working  time  among 
the  independents. 

The  companies  report  a  strengthen- 
ing of  all  steam  sizes.  Large  users  of 
buckwheat  and  rice  have  urged  in- 
creased shipments,  as  the  amount  of 
independent  coal  which  they  have  been 
able  to  buy  at  cut  prices  has  been  re- 
duced by  short  working  time. 

Bituminous. — There  is  only  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  spot  buying,  the  con- 
sumer still  being  quite  wary  of  taking 
in  more  coal  than  needed  for  current 
consumption.  It  has  been  a  good  many 
years  since  business  has  been  solicited 
so  closely,  with  many  concerns  offering 
valuable  service,  such  as  the  use  of 
combustion  experts,  which  was  almost 
unheard  of  a  few  years  ago,  except  with 
the  most  progressive. 

Recently  there  seems  to  have  been 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
interests  to  get  contract  business,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  strike 
after  April  1.  The  most  active  ones 
in  this  move  seem  to  be  those  who  can 
control  non-union  tonnage,  using  this  as 
an  argument  with  the  consumer  to 
assure  some  kind  of  protection. 


Some  producers  believe  that  the  rail- 
roads who  formerly  contracted  for  a 
large  proportion  of  their  tonnage,  will 
decline  to  enter  into  agreements.  They 
have  been  so  successful  with  prices 
slightly  under  the  market  that  they 
seem  inclined  to  go  through  with  the 
plan  indefinitely,  feeling  that  in  the 
event  of  any  trouble  they  will  be  the 
last  to  suffer,  if  at  all.  There  recently 
has  been  some  increased  spot  buying  on 
account  of  the  rail  lines,  who  are  stock- 
ing a  little  tonnage. 

BALTIMORE 

Georges  Creek  and  Upper  Potomac 
Operators  and  Miners  Deadlocked  on 
Wage  Cut  —  Bituminous  Market  Very 
Soft — Hard  Coal  Denu(nd  Improves. 

Bituminous — Demand  remains  poor  on 
line  business  with  prices  to  correspond. 
The  export  movement  is  at  a  standstill 
and  operators  and  miners  of  the  Georges 
Creek  regions  have  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement  for  a  cut  in  wage  scale  which 
was  calculated  to  re-open  some  of  the 
operations. 

The  conference  in  Baltimore  between 
operators  and  miners  of  the  Georges 
Creek  and  Upper  Potomac  fields  ended 
in  a  deadlock,  and  there  will  be  no 
general  change  until  April  1.  Some 
operators  have  made  cuts  from  the 
agreement  as  individuals  and  are 
operating  on  that  basis. 

The  general  result  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  mines  will  stay  idle  in  large 
measure  until  April  1,  especially  as  the 
call  for  coal  is  so  light  and  prices  so 
low  at  present  as  to  make  operations 
none  too  profitable,  while  after  April  1 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  a 
lai'gely  decreased  wage  scale  will  go 
into  effect. 

Anthracite — While  not  as  satisfactory 
as  in  fonner  years  there  has  been  a 
spurt  in  buying.  Orders  are  coming 
in  in  much  better  shape  with  the  present 
cold  spell. 

Local  yards  are  still  fairly  well  sup- 
plied, and  there  is  at  this  time  no  fear 
of  a  shortage  in  any  size.  Prices  have 
undergone  no  change  and  there  now 
seems  little  likelihood  of  a  readjustment 
fi-om  present  schedules  before  the  ap- 
proach of  spring. 

BUFFALO 

No  Cha)ige  in  Local  Marl:ct  —  Non- 
Union  Coals  Fill  Bulk  of  Demand — 
Anthracite  Sales  Beloiv  Normal — Coke 
Tonnage  Light. 

Bituminous — The  trade  has  recovered 
somewhat  from  the  holiday  dullness, 
but  is  still  decidedly  quiet,  with  not 
much  prospect  of  becoming  active 
before  the  April  suspension.  With 
the  present  slow  rate  of  consumption 
buying  will  not  need  to  be  very  strong 
to  keep  up  the  supply. 

The  fact  that  at  present  a  great  part 
of  the  coal  is  turned  out  from  non-union 
mines  has  been  overlooked  by  those  who 
predicted  that  there  would  need  to  be 
a  spurt  to  provide  enough  to  carry  con- 
sumers over  the  suspension. 

Quite  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  offer- 
ing at  low  figures  although  standard 
shippers  mostly  manage  to  avoid  it. 
They  refuse  to"  help  out  the  operators 
who  send  out  their  coal  unsold  and  let 
it  go  at  a  sacrifice,  believing  that  it 
will  do  the  most  good  in  the  trade  that 
way.  With  last  year  one  of  continual 
sag  it  is  time  that  something  was  done 
to  get  it  on  a  better  basis. 

No  particular  change  in  bituminous 
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prices  has  taken  place.  The  jobbers 
quote  all  prices  weak  at  former  levels. 
Anthracite — The  trade  is  about  as 
quiet  as  it  ever  was  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  sellers  are  much  astonished 
over  the  situation.  Nobody  can  say 
how  the  householders  can  get  along 
with  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  what  has 
usually  been  burned  in  the  season. 


Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Spot  Market  a  Weather  Proposition — 
Price  Cuts  Only  a  Slight  Aid — hidus- 
trials  Quiet,  but  Signs  of  Improvement 
Seen. 

There  has  been  some  increase  of  sales, 
although  not  large.  It  merely  estab- 
lishes that  under  no  conditions  will 
there  be  much  activity  in  coal  selling, 
so  long  as  commercial  conditions  re- 
main as  they  are.  When  severe  weather 
causes  increased  consumption,  the 
orders  are  based  upon  the  minimum 
which  may  serve  to  cover  immediate 
needs.  As  soon  as  this  subsides,  the 
pick-up  in  selling  falls  away  also. 

Demand  from  the  steam  trade  is  con- 
fined to  narrow  channels  and  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  any  immediate 
change  for  greater  buying.  Indus- 
trially, the  situation  is  slow.  There  are 
some  instances  of  shops  resuming  ac- 
tivity after  a  shutdovm  during  the  holi- 
days or  longer,  but  this  merely  serves 
to  offset  the  extra  dullness  which  at- 
tended the  holidays.  Some  of  the  rail- 
roads are  soon  to  put  on  larger  forces 
in  car  repair  work.  This  is  promising 
as  indicating  that  the  roads  see  coming 
needs  of  additional  rolling  stock. 

DULUTH 

Outlook  Much  Brighter  —  Iron  Range 
Activity  Noted  —  Domestic  Movement 
Slow  Despite  Price  Cuts. 

Although  shipments  slumped  during 
the  past  week  owing  to  warm  weather, 
the  outlook  is  brighter  than  at  any  time 
since  navigation  closed.  Every  day 
the  industrial  situation  is  reported  as 
brighter,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Iron  Range  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns will  take  a  large  amount  of  sur- 
plus stocks  before  navigation  opens. 

Industrial  orders  are  much  larger  but 
household  consumption  remains  low. 
Several  towns  throughout  northern  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  which  would 
normally  have  received  about  ten  cars 
of  coal  up  to  this  time  of  year,  have 
not  even  put  in  an  order  for  one  car  so 
far.  The  mild  weather  is  aiding  con- 
sumers to  burn  wood  in  these  places 
and  coal  has  not  been  used. 


The  domestic  market  is  extremely 
poor.  Retailers  are  continuing  in  1922 
the  very  unsatisfactory  policy  of  buy- 
ing only  in  small  lots  at  lowest  prices. 

The  "steam  coal  market  is  quiet  in- 
deed. The  few  concerns  working  are 
able  to  get  as  much  coal  as  they  want 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  are  not  stock- 
ing.   

CINCINNATI 

Prices  Touch  Bottom  —  Underselling 
Becomes  Difficult  —  Market  Absorbs 
Heavier  Tomwge — Retailers  More  Ac- 
tive. 

Values  are  steadily  swinging  around 
to  the  place  where  agencies  find  it 
difficult  to  undersell  competitors;  in 
other  words,  for  the  first  time  in  six 
months  certain  makes  of  coal  have 
come  to  the  place  where  the  price  is 
fixed,  with  little  rises  or  declines,  by 
reason  of  supply  and  demand.  This  has 
been  shown  several  times  within  the 
past  few  weeks  here  and  it  has  also 
been  shown  that  those  makes  which 
permit  of  underselling  can  still  be  pared 
down. 

A  good  illustration  is  the  precipitous 
decline  of  southeastern  Kentucky  block. 
Within  the  past  week  one  concern,  in 
an  effort  to  fill  up  on  domestic  busi- 
ness, cut  the  price  to  $2.25  a  ton.  In 
a  short  time  this  was  the  standard 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slack, 
which  ranged  75c.@$1.25  for  weeks 
has  risen  to  $1  and   higher. 


Inland  West 


CHICAGO 

New  Year  Brings  Some  Failures  and 
Consolidations  —  Market  for  Domestic 
Poor — Anthracite  Moves  Slou-ly. 

As  was  expected,  the  first  of  the  year 
brought  to  light  a  few  failures  in  the 
coal  business.  These  failures,  for  most 
part,  were  wholesalers,  and  while  they 
have  been  relatively  unimportant  have 
made  operators  very  careful  to  whom 
they  offer  their  coal.  There  have  alsn 
been  a  few  consolidations.  Practically 
every  case  of  this  sort  has  been  a  de- 
cided benefit  to  the  trade. 


COLUMBUS 

Colder  Weather  Stimulates  Domestic 
Buying — Steam  Business  Is  Still  Sloiv 
— Softer  Screenings  Market. 

With  retailers  doing  better  business, 
orders  for  replenishment  of  their  stocks 
are  coming  in.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  northern  Ohio  and  sec- 
tions of  Michigan.  There  is  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  steam  move- 
ment. 

Stronger  retail  prices  are  developing 
with  the  buying  movement.  Hocking 
lump  is  selling  $6@$6.50  and  West  Vir- 
ginia splints  $6@$7.50.  Pocahontas  is 
fairly  strong  at  $8.75(2)  $9  and  anthra- 
cite is  $14.50.  Householders  are  buy- 
ing in  small  lots. 

Manufacturing  establishments  to  a 
certain  extent  are  resuming  operations 
but  their  fuel  requirements  are  not 
large.  With  a  better  domestic  demand 
the  screenings  market  is  expected  to 
weaken. 


buy  coal  because  of  the  prospective 
strike,  are  postponing  ordering  as  long 
as  possible  in  the  hope  that  freight 
reductions  will  be  made.  One  other 
factor  which  soon  will  become  effective, 
according  to  present  indications,  is  that 
of  reviving  industrial  operations. 

Buying  has  been  so  low  since  October 
that  stocks  are  now  meager  and  any 
expansion  of  activity  will  force  buyers 
into  the  coal  market.  In  Detroit  there 
are  five  times  as  many  men  employed  as 
there  were  in  the  same  week  of   1921. 


Southwest 


KANSAS  CITY 

Retail  Trade  Picks  Up — Strike  Problem 
Complicated  by  Houat's  Order. 

The  temperature  has  been  more  sea- 
sonable during  the  past  week  than  for 
any  time  this  winter.  This  has  resulted 
in  some  retail  activity  but  no  dealers 
are  using  more  than  half  their  facilities 
for  delivering  coal. 

The  Kansas  strike  becomes  more  of 
a  problem  every  day.  Howat  has  ap- 
parently ordered  the  striking  miners 
back  to  work.  These  are  the  outlaw 
strikers  that  defied  the  national  or- 
ganization. If  the  operators  take  any 
of  these  men  back  it  vdll  result  in  a 
strike,  as  they  are  without  cards  of 
membership  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

It  would  seem  that  these  followers 
of  Howat  have  given  enough  trouble  and 
it  will  be  a  good  time  to  get  rid  of  them, 
as  they  have  held  their  jobs,  not  be- 
cause of  any  efficiency  but  because  they 
were  followers  of  Howat  and  did  his 
bidding  which  has  cost  the  operators 
millions  of  dollars.  To  take  these 
men  back  would  be  recognizing  Howat's 
authority  and  repudiating  Lewis  who 
has  acted  with  fairness  and  good  judg- 
ment. 


CLEVELAND 

Possible  Coal  Strike  Effects  Reflected 
in  Slightly  Better  Market  —  Industrial 
Outlook  Improves  —  Labor  Liquidation 
Necessary. 

The  feeling  is  growing  stronger 
among  industrial  consumers  that  a 
miners'  walk-out  is  inevitable.  More- 
over they  are  extremely  anxious  that 
the  operators  hold  out  for  substantial 
reductions,  because  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  relatively  high  wages  of  miners 
constitute  one  of  the  serious  drags  on 
industrial  machinery.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  current  coal  prices  are 
in  many  cases  lower  than  production 
costs  justify.  Consequently,  the  next 
essential  step  in  the  process  of  read- 
justment is  to  bring  do\\^l  union  miners' 
scales.  This  development  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  further  reductions 
of  the  wages  of  railroad  employees. 

Some  consumers,  although  inclined  to 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Cool  Weather  Helps  Retail  Trade — 
Wholesale  Market  Still  Dull — Domestic 
Prices  Reduced. 

Weather  conditions  the  past  week 
have  been  more  favorable  for  the  re- 
tail dealers.  However,  stocks  have  not 
been  reduced  to  a  point  demanding  re- 
plenishment, and  therefore  the  whole- 
sale trade  has  received  no  benefit  so 
far.  Quotations  on  lump  show  further 
reduction,  but  the  demand  is  light  and 
lower  prices  fail  to  induce  more  active 
buying. 

Commercial  requirements  continue  at 
a  low  level  and  there  appears  little 
prospect  of  material  improvement  in 
the  near  future.  Industries  using  steam 
coal  are  operating  on  short  and  irregu- 
lar schedules,  only  buying  coal  in  such 
quantities  as  needed  for  immediate  use. 


LOUISVILLE 

Improrement  Very  Slow  —  Continued 
Mild  Weather  Retards  Trade— Screen- 
ing  Moves  Best. 

The  trade  is  about  as  quiet  as  it 
could  possibly  be  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  still  be  operating.  Retailers  are 
cutting  yard  stocks  down  a  little 
through  "slow  sales  and  non-replace- 
ment.   Industrial    operations    are    light. 
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railroad  consumption  small,  and  gas 
and  byproduct  companies  are  not  much 
interested  in  the  current  market. 

Some  of  the  big  interests  which 
operate  their  own  mines  have  been  sell- 
ing in  the  open  market  for  months 
past,  as  they  cannot  begin  to  consume 
their  own  production.  Competition 
for  such  business  as  can  be  had  is  so 
keen,  that  it  is  hard  work  to  make  any 
sort  of  showing. 

Screenings,  while  reported  at  rela- 
tively low  prices  to  keep  them  under 
mine  run,  are  hardly  to  be  had,  as  pro- 
duction is  small,  due  to  lack  of  prepared 
demand.  Many  concerns  which  usually 
bum  screenings  are  taking  mine  run, 
but  many  are  not  equipped  to  burn 
mine  run,  and  as  a  result  are  having 
trouble   in   locating  fine-coal   supplies. 

West 

DENVER 

More  Mine  Wage  Cuts  Pending — Pro- 
duction Limited  to  Loiv-Cost  Opera- 
tions. 

Striking  miners  have  virtually  given 
up  the  fight  against  the  reduction  in 
wages  of  30  per  cent.  The  cut  has  been 
far-reaching,   several   mines   under  un- 


ion contract,  temporarily  shutting 
down. 

Striking  miners  in  Fremont  County 
— the  only  place  where  the  strike 
against  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s 
30  per  cent  wage  cut  has  been  effec- 
tive— have  agreed  to  the  reduced  wage 
scale.  Permission  to  reduce  wages  to 
the  pre-war  scale  was  given  eleven 
smaller  coal  mining  properties,  operat- 
ing in  Southern  Colorado,  by  the  Col- 
orado  industrial   commission. 

Of  the  cases  still  pending,  that  of 
the  old  Pike  View  coal  mine,  north  of 
Colorado  Springs,  is  considered  the 
most  important.  It  is  the  first  lignite 
mine  in  the  state  in  which  notice  has 
been  given  of  a  wage  reduction. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retail    Business    Entirely    a    Weather 
Proposition  —  Production    One-Half   of 

Normal. 

Retail  business  is  picking  up  again. 
This  is  due  solely  to  weather  conditions, 
for  consumers  are  not  showing  a  dis- 
position to  store  coal  any  more  than 
they  did  a  few  months  ago. 

The  wholesale  market  is  still  rather 
quiet,  but  a  little  better  locally  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  in  weather.  Pro- 
duction is  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
normal. 


News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


IVorthern  Appalachian 


UNIONTOWN 

All  Markets  Stagnant — Contract  Inter- 
est Appears — Spot  Prices  Are  Soft. 

While  the  coal  market  continues 
stagnant  there  is  evidence  that  big 
consumers  are  looking  toward  renewal 
of  old  or  placing  of  new  conti'acts  for 
1922  delivery.  Large  railroad  interests 
which  have  been  receiving  at  least  a 
part  of  their  fuel  requirements  from  the 
Connellsville  region  have  inspectors  on 
the  job  going  over  mines  and  facilities. 

Activity  in  the  spot  coal  market  is 
very  limited.  Prices  continue  soft  and 
where  sales  are  recorded  the  average 
price  is  $1.30@$1.50  for  steam  grades 
and  $1.50  for  byproduct. 

The  coke  market  is  inactive,  ithere 
having  been  a  lull  since  the  closing  of 
1922  delivery  contracts.  Quotations 
however,  are  unchanged,  $2.75@$3  pre- 
vailing for  standard  quality  with  a  25c. 
discount  for  heating  quality.  Few  sales 
are  recorded  for  72-hr.  coke,  with  a 
price  of  $3.75@$4  prevailing. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  Is  Heavier — Demand  Im- 
proves Slotvly — Prices  Still  Unprofit- 
able. 

Operators  are  experiencing  a  slight 
increase  in  business.  The  prediction 
that  the  elimination  of  the  transporta- 
tion tax  on  Jan.  1,  would  stimulate  buy- 
ing had  that  effect  to  a  certain  extent. 
Even  though  the  demand  increased, 
there  were  no  changes  in  prices  and 
Pool  1  is  quoted  $2.85@$3;  Pool  9, 
$2.20(a)$2.30;  Pool  71,  $2.25@$2.40;  Pool 
10,  $1.95@$2.10  and  Pool  11,  $1.65. 

That  stabilization  is  necessary  to 
stimulate  production  is  very  evident,  as 
operators  cannot  make  any  profit  at 
prices  quoted.  The  first  week  of  Jan- 
uary shows  a  production  of  11,491 
loads,  or  an  average  of  2,298  per  day. 
The  output  for  the  last  week  in  Decem- 
ber was  9,234  cars. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Some  Resumptio7i  at  Lower  Costs  — 
.Market  Flabby  —  Non-Union  Competi- 
tion Is  Keen. 

Some  resumption  of  operations  was 
noted  at  mines  where  lower  working 
arrangements  had  been  made.  In  gen- 
eral the  mining  scale  was  so  high  that 
most  producers  remained  idle.  A  few 
contract  orders  still  held  and  a  little 
railroad  fuel  was  being  handled  but  the 
spot  market  was   inactive. 


PITTSBURGH 

General  Market  Softer — Prices  Down 
to  $1.50  on  Competitive  Steam  Mine 
Run  —  Carnegie  Steel  May  Buy  Mines 
Near  Clnirton. 

The  coal  market  has  grown  even 
softer  in  the  past  week.  Prices  as  low 
as  $1.50  have  been  accepted  on  good 
.  sized  lots  of  steam  mine  run  by  non- 
union producers  in  territory  competitive 
with  the  Pittsburgh  thin  vein  district, 
while  iS-in.  gas  of  ordinary  quality,  un- 
til recently  at  $2.30  as  minimum,  has 
sold  $2.15  and  $2.10  or  less.  The  Pitts- 
burgh district  proper  is  still  quiet. 

A  i-umor  is  in  circulation  that  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  negotiating  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  properties,  near  the  Carnegie 
byproduct  coking  plant  at  Claii'ton. 


ANTHRACITE 

Production  Resumed  After  Holidays — 
Colder  Weather  Brings  More  Orders — 
All  Sizes  Move  Better. 

A  number  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
mines  have  resumed  operations,  follow- 
ing a  strike  which  was  settled  on  the 
company's  terms.  The  convention  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  opened 
in  Shamokin  on  Jan.  17,  is  being  noted 
with  interest,  as  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  formulate  the  miners'  demands  for 
the  new  wage  scale. 

Continued  cold  weather  together  with 
the  holiday  cessation  of  production  has 
increased  the  demand.  Collieries  are 
I'esuming  work,  independents  being  able 
to  sell  their  output  more  easily  than 
for  some  time  past.  A  heavy  snow- 
storm crippled  production  temporarily 
last  week. 

Four  men  were  entombed,  three  in- 
jured and  several  others  had  narrow 
escapes  from  death  last  week  when 
twenty  acres  of  land  dropped  in  a  mine- 
cave  of  gigantic  proportions  in  the 
National  Mine  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Co. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  Slightly  Heavier — Slow  Up- 
turn in  Consumption  —  Wage  Contro- 
versy Not  Yet  a  Market  Factor. 

Reports  from  industrial  centers  dis- 
play considerable  optimism  and  the 
volume  of  mining  in  eastern  Ohio  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Jan.  7  may  be  con- 
strued as  portraying  a  slight  upturn  in 
the  coal  business  for  the  first  week  of 
the  new  year. 

The  output  for  the  week  was  275,500 
tons  or  53  per  cent  of  potential  capacity, 
compared  with  the  preceding  week,  also 
consisting  of  five  work  days,  when  pro- 
duction was  257,000  tons. 

Inquiries  are  more  numerous  but 
urgency  of  fuel  requirements  is  not  as 
yet  manifesting  itself  to  the  extent  of 
any  decided  turn  for  the  better.  Spurts 
of  extreme  weather  have  given  some 
encouragement  to  retailers  and  elicited 
inquiries  from  them  looking  to  replen- 
ishment of  depleted   stocks. 

Industries  are  content  to  continue 
purchasing  on  a  hand-to-mouth  program 
and  there  is  as  yet  no  inclination  to 
store  for  fear  of  a  miners  strike  April 
1.  There  will  have  to  be  further  reve- 
lations in  the  anticipated  labor  con- 
troversy before  it  becomes  a  market 
factor. 

With  inventory  periods  passing  and 
manufacturing  establishments  either  re- 
suming or  enlarging  their  operating 
schedules,  the  trade  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  constructive  developments 
overshadow  the  deterrent  elements  and 
a  more  healthy  market  situation  is  ex- 
pected before  many  weeks. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

Spot  Furnace  Stiffer,  Contract  Fur- 
race  Easier  —  Foundi~y  Unchanged  — 
Production  Declines. 

Furnace  coke  is  easier  on  contract  and 
stiffer  on  spot,  bringing  prices  closer 
together  and  into  a  natural  alignment. 
While  early  in  December  two  or  three 
first-quarter  contracts  were  made  at 
$3.40  or  $3.50,  later  in  the  month  some 
business  was  done  at  about  $3.25,  while 
the  latest  contract  reported  is  at  $3.10. 

The  spot  furnace  coke  market,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  stiffened.  There 
was  only  a  limited  amount  of  coke 
available    at    less    than    $3.      Foundry 
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coke  continues  in  light  demand,  but 
prices  are  no  easier.  There  remains 
some  to  be  had  at  $3.75,  but  discriminat- 
ing buyers  are  taking  considerable 
tonnages  at  $4.25.  Present  quotations 
are:  Spot  furnace,  $3;  contract  furnace, 
S3.10@$3.20;  spot  foundry,  $3.75@ 
$4.50. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  Jan.  7,  at  47,120  tons  by  the 
furnace  ovens,  a  decrease  of  8,140  tons, 
and  34,010  by  the  merchant  ovens,  an 
increase  of  840  tons,  making  a  total  of 
81,130  tons,  a  decrease  of  7,300  tons. 


FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

R.R.  Fuel  Orders  Increase — -Spot  De- 
tiunid  Quiet  Except  for  Slack — Heavy 
Oversupply  of  other  Coals. 

Fairmont 

A  decided  increase  in  railroad  fuel 
production  was  noted  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  7.  Other  markets  were 
extremely  limited.  Prices  failed  to 
show  any  recovery  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  coal  under  load  on  sidings 
as  the  week  came  to  a  close. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Railroad  fuel  tonnage  also  increased 
in  this  field.  Commercial  mines  were 
restricted  by  poor  markets  to  about  25 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Spot  demand  was 
negligible  and  contract  orders  alone 
permitted  an  output.  Slack  was  in 
best  call  because  of  the  scarcity. 


Middle  Appalachian 


HIGH- VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Steadier  Production  Follows  Holidays 
— Slack  Coal  the  Only  Spot  Activity — • 
Contract  Orders  and  Inquiries  Increase. 

Kanawha 

Operations  were  slightly  greater  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  January  but  only 
because  the  field  was  recovering  from 
the  holiday  idleness.  Only  slack  was 
in  demand  and  no-bills  on  other  grades 
were  heavy.  Contract  orders  were  in- 
creasing  a   trifle. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

More  coal  was  loaded  in  the  Logan 
field  due  to  greater  contract  activity 
and  a  better  market  for  slack.  To  fill 
the  latter  demand,  however,  meant  a 
further  accumulation  of  domestic  sizes 
for  which  there  was  no  market. 

Following  the  holiday  period,  Wil- 
liamson mines  worked  more  steadily. 
Standing  orders  constituted  the  main 
activity.  Prepared  sizes  were  sluggish 
which  held  down  slack  tonnage  and 
made  for  higher  spot  prices  on  that 
coal. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
Big  Sandy  mines  produced  25  per 
cent  of  capacity,  this  slight  increase  be- 
ing made  possible  by  more  contract  or- 
ders. The  spot  market  was  as  quiet 
as    ever,   prices   being   unchanged. 

LOW-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Pre-Holiday  Conditions  Return — Some 
Resumption  at  Lower  Wages  —  Slack 
in  Good  Call — Healthier  Line  of  In- 
quiry. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

More  New  River  mines  were  planning 
to  get  into  operation  during  the   week 


ended  Jan.  7,  with  a  lower  wage  scale 
in  effect.  That  was  the  only  method 
by  which  it  was  possible  to  get  back 
into  the  market,  and  the  slim  demand 
made    this    none    too    easy. 

Winding  Gulf  production  failed  to 
recover  from  the  holiday  slump  al- 
though there  was  a  little  more  firm- 
ness to  the  spot  market.  Tidewater  in- 
quiries were  becoming  more  plentiful 
as  the  available  supplies  at  the  piers 
diminished. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Production  in  the  Pocahontas  region 
increased  slightly  although  producers 
had  to  content  themselves -mainly  with 
contract  business  as  the  spot  market 
was  unchanged.  Much  of  the  output 
went  to  Western  destinations  and  only 
for    slack    was   there   a    good    demand. 

Tug  River  entered  the  new  year  with 
a  larger  output,  although  the  field  was 
much  below  capacity  owing  to  inability 
to  find  a  market  in  excess  of  contract 
orders.  A  regular  flow  continued  to 
steel  companies  and  Western  consum- 
ers, and  there  was  a  distinct  call  for 
slack. 


piration  of  the  present  agreement  will 
put  the  miners  in  a  more  amenable 
frame  of  mind.  Illinois  and  Indiana 
operators  cannot  continue  as  they  have 
been  because  competition  from  Eastern 
coals  is  growing  keener  every  day. 


Middle  West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Domestic  Trade  Sluggish — Steam  De- 
mand Slow — Relief  Must  Come  Through 
Lower  Wages. 

The  writer  spent  part  of  last  week  in 
the  Northwest  and  called  on  a  number 
of  retail  dealers  who  ordinarily  do  a  big 
business  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Everywhere  the  story  was  the  same.  In 
every  small  town  there  have  been  very 
lately,  a  number  of  failures.  These 
failures,  while  undoubtedly  unimportant 
in  the  aggregate,  are  having  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  people.  Strict 
economy  in  everything  is  the  order  of 
the  day  and  buying,  when  it  is  done  at 
all,  is  only  done  when  the  farmer  is 
faced  with  absolute  necessity. 

Dealers  are  now  spreading  their  buy- 
ing over  half  a  dozen  firms  and  buying 
only  on  the  longest  terms.  Some  oper- 
ators are  selling  on  a  sixty  to  ninety 
day  basis,  but  this  method  of  doing 
business  has  been  frowned  upon  by 
more  reliable  and  responsible  com- 
panies. 

Screenings  are  holding  firm  in  price. 
The  market  has  not  felt  any  great  pres- 
sure which  eventually  will  be  brought 
to  bear  when  the  industries  become  a 
little  alarmed  over  the  coal  strike  prob- 
lem which  must  be  faced  in  April.  A 
few  of  the  larger  coal  companies  are 
telling  their  trade  that  difliculty  can  be 
looked  for  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  as  soon  as  their  present  con- 
tract expires,  but  up  to  date  this  propa- 
ganda has  been  practically  fruitless,  so 
far  as  drumming  up  business  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  big  buyer  apparently  does  not 
care  whether  there  is  a  strike  or  not, 
because  he  sees  no  signs  in  the  future 
that  he  is  going  to  have  much  running 
time.  There  will,  of  course,  be  some 
buying  before  the  first  of  April,  but 
operators  today  do  not  think  the  volume 
will  be  an>•^vhere  near  as  great  as  was 
expected  two  months   ago. 

Illinois  operators  are  coming  out 
flat-footed  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  check-off  and  a  very  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  It  is  expected  that  poor 
running  time  between  now  and  the  ex- 


SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS 

Movement  Light— Prices  Down  to  Pro- 
duction Cost — Railroads  Beginning  to 
Store  —  Some  Commercial  Buying  for 
Future. 

Throughout  the  entire  Carterville 
field  several  mines  are  still  idle.  Com- 
panies having  several  properties  are 
usually  operating  only  one.  The  steam 
situation  is  perhaps  the  best.  Screen- 
ings and  small  nut  sizes  are  moving 
fairly  well. 

No  one  particular  section  is  getting 
much  domestic  coal.  There  will  be  a 
run  of  lump  for  a  few  days  and  then  it 
will  run  to  egg  and  perhaps  nut,  so 
that  there  is  always  an  abundance  of 
some  sizes  at  the  mine  which  has  a 
tendency  to  congest  conditions. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ry.  is 
beginning  to  store  some  coal.  There 
are  about  35,000  tons  in  storage  now 
and  it  expects  to  lay  in  perhaps  50,000 
tons  more.  The  Wabash  now  has  75,000 
tons  in  storage  and  is  expected  to  put 
down  175,000  to  200,000  tons.  The  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  is  also  storing  coal.  The 
M.  K.  &  T.,  Eastern  Division,  has  some 
storage  ahead  and  is  laying  in  more. 
The  Rock  Island  lines  are  gradually 
accumulating  a  pile.  The  Cotton  Belt 
has  always  carried  a  fairly  decent  ton- 
nage ahead  but  it  is  understood  that 
it  is  arranging  to  store  for  the 
future. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

General    Demand    Slow    —    Individual 
Wage  Cuts — Lower  Scale  Necessary. 

The  situation  is  not  especially  promis- 
ing. Many  mines  are  down  and  de- 
mand is  poor.  Reductions  in  Alabama 
coals  have  made  it  harder  for  western 
Kentucky  to  enter  some  of  the  Southern 
districts. 

Retailers  are  not  stocking  anything. 
Industrial  consumption  continues  low. 
While  there  is  some  little  demand  for 
screenings  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  was. 

It  is  understood  that  a  few  operators 
have  reduced  wages  under  private 
agreements  with  workers,  but  the  scale 
is  being  maintained  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, a  renewal  of  the  present  scale 
is  not  even  given  any  consideration. 
Operators  cannot  pay  present  wages 
and  meet  competition  of  fields  which 
are  not  unionized. 


Southern  Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Production    Increased — Prices   Lowered 
to  Meet  Keen  Competition. 

The  second  week  of  January  has 
brought  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  industry. 
No  great  change  for  the  better  has  oc- 
curred, but  production  in  the  Bell  and 
Harlan  fields  has  been  increased.  The 
L.  &  N.  is  pulling  nearly  twice  as  much 
coal  from  the  mines  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Division  as  the  average  for  De- 
cember. Hard  work  and  keen  competi- 
tion will  predominate  in  1922  and  the 
sooner  we  settle  down  to  the  former  the 
earlier  we  can  meet  the  latter. 
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The  Strike  Cloud's  Silver  Lining 

OPERATORS  of  non-union  mines  have  assured  the 
government  that  in  the  event  of  a  strike  in  the 
organized  coal  fields  they  will  be  able  to  attain  an  out- 
put of  6,000.000  tons  per  week.  It  is  evident  that  such 
a  rate  of  production  would  go  far  toward  alleviating  a 
shortage  of  coal  during  the  time  of  year  in  which  the 
strike  may  occur.  Soft  coal  is  now  being  produced  at 
the  rate  of  7,500,000  tons  per  week,  and  6,000,000  tons 
from  the  non-union  mines  would  be  80  per  cent  of  the 
amount  the  consumers  are  now  demanding. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  strike  in  November, 
1919,  when  the  union  was  much  stronger  than  now, 
output  was  29.6  per  cent  of  the  best  previous  record 
for  four  consecutive  weeks,  those  ended  with  Oct.  25, 
1919,  wtien  the  daily  average  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
2,000,000  tons.  The  second  week  of  that  strike  recorded 
33.3  per  cent  of  that  figure,  the  third  week  nearly  45 
per  cent  and  the  fourth  and  sixth  weeks  48  per  cent, 
with  the  fifth  week  falling  behind  to  43.5  per  cent.  The 
daily  average  in  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth  weeks  was 
better  than   900,000  tons. 

The  combined  output  in  1918  of  the  non-union  fields 
of  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia  and  Colorado,  and  all 
of  eastern  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Alabama,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Tennessee  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, 200,000,000  tons,  or  about  4,000,000  tons  per 
week  on  the  average,  which  was  one-third  the  total  for 
the  country.  That  these  fields  were  able  to  increase 
this  figure  by  nearly  50  per  cent  during  the  strike  of 
1919  was  due  to  the  opportunity  afforded  for  full  oper- 
ation by  ample  car  supply.  Every  mine,  save  only  those 
on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  in  the  Hazard  field 
in  eastern  Kentucky,  had  all  the  cars  every  day  that 
could  be  loaded.  Within  two  weeks  after  that  strike 
began  the  railroads  in  southern  West  Virginia  were 
loading  in  excess  of  their  best  previous  record,  although 
the  Kanawha  and  New  River  districts  were  closed. 

The  non-union  operators  wi.'l  be  able  to  repeat  this 
performance,  being  strengthened  in  number  now,  if 
the  railroads  can  do  their  part.  This  they  should  be 
able  to  do,  for  their  lines  will  be  freer  of  other  traffic 
and  the  weather  will  be  more  favorable  next  spring 
than  in  November  and  December,  1919.  One  favorable 
condition  existing  then,  unified  control,  is  now  absent, 
however. 

The  demand  for  coal,  both  soft  and  hard,  normally 
is  below  the  general  average  in  April.  As  regards 
anthracite,  a  shutdown  of  the  mines  of  not  more  than 
eight  weeks  would  cause  no  hardship  at  such  a  time  and 
the  deficiency  could  largely  be  made  up  before  severe 
weather  the  next  winter.  Of  bituminous  there  will  be 
large  stocks  in  the  hands  of  consumers  by  the  end  of 
March,  and  with  a  production  reaching  6,000.000  tons, 
if  not  at  the  start,  at  least  soon  after  a  strike  should  be 
called,  the  country  should  have  little  difficulty  in  keeping 


up  normal  operations  and  for  a  limited  time  would  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  coal. 

All  of  which  is  not  argument  for  a  strike  but  reason 
why  one  would  be  fraught  with  likelihood  of  failure. 


The  Bituminous  Industry  After  April  1 

IT  IS  as  yet,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  agreement  on  a  new  wage  scale  at  the  coal 
mines  can  be  reached  without  cessation  of  mining.  That 
the  country  might  have  advance  notice  of  the  possibility 
of  a  coal  strike.  Secretary  Hoover  gave  a  statement  to 
the  press  on  Jan.  19  to  the  effect  that  the  stage  is  all 
set  for  an  industrial  disturbance  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Those  who  heard  Mr.  Hoover  make  this  statement  did 
not  get  the  impression  that  the  government  has  aban- 
doned hope  of  influencing  a  settlement  without  resort 
to  industrial  warfare,  but  he  made  it  clear  that  no 
progress  toward  that  end  has  been  made  as  yet  and  that 
the  line  of  approach  has  not  even  been  indicated.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  had  several  conferences  with  the  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  with  a  number  of  coal 
operators  in  recent  weeks.  He  speaks  as  one  who  is 
well  infoi-med.  He  is  not  given  to  making  off-hand 
statements. 

Let  us  begin  by  getting  right  at  the  meat  of  the  situa- 
tion— the  reasons  why  Mr.  Hoover  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  stage  is  now  set  for  a  strike.  Condi- 
tions in  the  hard-  and  soft-coal  industries  are  somewhat 
different,  so  we  may  consider  bituminous  coal  first. 
The  operators  of  the  union  mines  are  paying  their 
men,  both  day  and  tonnage,  the  highest  wages  in  the 
history  of  the  business.  The  contract  with  the  union 
under  which  these  wages  are  being  paid  is  the  result  of 
an  award  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  following  the  strike  of  1919, 
modified  by  the  addition  of  $1.50  per  day  to  day  men 
in  the  summer  of  1920,  on  the  demand  of  the  laborers. 

Labor  represents  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing 
coal.  When  there  is  no  demand  for  coal,  the  coal  is 
left  in  the  ground  and  the  miner  draws  no  pay.  In 
1921  there  was  demand  from  consumers  both  here  and 
abroad  for  coal  from  the  soft-coal  mines  of  this  country 
for  407,000,000  net  tons,  compared  with  a  mine  capacity 
estimated  at  800,000,000  tons  per  year  and  more,  and 
proven  by  several  separate  weeks'  records  to  be  in  e.xcess 
of  700.000,000  tons.  With  mines  and  miners  ready  and 
anxious  to  furnish  two  tons  for  every  single  ton  for 
which  there  was  a  purchaser  last  year,  there  was  sharp 
competition  for  business.  The  operators  of  non-union 
mines  cut  wages  from  the  high  peak  to  which  they  had 
been  drawn  by  the  union  fields  in  1920,  and  went  after 
the  business.  The  operators  of  union  mines  cut  every- 
thing but  wages,  but  they  could  not  then  and  cannot 
now  match  coats  with  the  fields  where  wages  have  been 
lowered. 

Not  only  did  the  non-union  operators  and  the  non- 
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union  miners  get  the  business  in  1921  and  the  profits 
as  well,  but  the  cream  of  the  1922  business  is  already 
being  tied  up  by  the  non-union  fields  by  contracts  at 
figures  the  others  cannot  meet.  In  all  of  fhe  great 
region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  those  soft-coal 
operators  who  are  bound  by  contract  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  are  facing  an  impossible  and  intolerable 
position.  They  cannot  meet  the  spot  market  prices  and 
live,  and  the  coiitracts  they  obtained  early  in  1921  prior 
to  the  deflation  of  wages  in  unorganized  fields  are 
expiring  and  are  not  being  renewed.  The  continuation 
of  present  wages  or  even  of  wages  appro.ximately  as 
high,  with  attendant  costs,  means  that  union  mines  will 
in  1922  work  but  to  supply  that  modicum  of  tonnage 
over  and  above  the  full-time  output  of  the  non-union 
mines  necessary  to  meet  the  reduced  requirements  of 
the  country. 

At  Shamokin,  Pa.,  last  week  John  Lewis  told  the 
assembled  delegates  from  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
that  they  did  not  propose  to  measure  their  wages  by 
the  yardstick  of  the  non-union  worker.  The  operators 
who  employ  Mr.  Lewis'  constituents  must  needs,  how- 
ever, measure  their  prices  against  the  yardstick  of 
price  established  by  the  wages  he  scorns.  Had  na  anti- 
trust laws  ever  been  enacted,  no  union  of  coal  operators 
could  ever  withstand  the  onslaught  of  lower-priced  coal 
in  the  present  market.  Nor  can  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Although  there  are  degrees,  varying  in 
intensity  from  East  to  West,  in  the  grief  caused  by  the 
competition  of  non-union  coal,  no  union  field  is  free 
from  its  influence.  The  employers  of  organized  coal- 
mine labor  must  and  will  have  lower  wages.  No  argu- 
ment, no  plea,  no  wage  commission,  can  surmount  this 
basic  economic  need.  Against  this  is  the  determination 
of  the  miners'  union  to  resist  a  wage  reduction,  and  it 
is  plain  why  Mr.  Hoover  concludes  that  the  stage  is  set 
for  a  strike. 

Those  who  have  already  raised  the  demand  for  gov- 
ernment intervention — a  federal  mediation  board  or 
what  not — have  not  reckoned  on  all  the  facts.  There 
can  be  no  setting  up  of  standard  wages  that  does  not 
include  the  non-union  fields.  It  would  be  of  small  avail 
for  a  federal  agency  to  attempt  to  adjudicate  the  all 
too  apparent  differences  between  the  union  and  the 
operators  with  any  hope  of  permanent  and  satisfactory 
settlement  without  bringing  non-union  wage  scales — 
already  in  danger  of  being  forced  too  low — into  focus. 
The  non-union  operators,  having  won  the  right  to 
freedom  from  the  minei's'  organization,  will  resist  as 
.-.trongly  any  attempt  by  the  public  to  regulate  the  wage 
scales  they  pay  as  they  have  the  efforts  of  the  union  in 
the  same  direction.  To  bring  the  unorganized  districts 
into  mediation  with  the  remainder  of  the  country  would 
be  tantamount  under  present  conditions  to  fixing  mini- 
mum wage  scales.  There  are  so  many  reasons  why  such 
a  solution  is  not  feasible  that  it  need  not  be  discussed. 
When  the  coal  market  was  in  the  hands  of  the  seller, 
union  labor  set  the  pace  for  all.  Now  that  the  market 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer,  non-union  labor  sets  the 
pace.  The  other  must  follow.  Many  operators  hold  to 
the  opinion  that  because  the  chances  of  success  in  the 
soft-coal  fields  are  so  slim,  the  union  will  not  call  a 
strike — that  the  mine  workers  will  not  take  the  risk. 
Coal  specialists  in  the  government  service  are  said  to 
believe  that  neither  the  operators  nor  the  union  officials 
really  have  at  this  time  a  true  measure  of  the  temper 
of  the  mine  workers.    Since  this  is  likely  to  con.stitute 


an  unknown  quantity  until  the  very  eve  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  agreement,  they  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  such  an  unknown  quantity  favors  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

We  anticipate  for  the  bituminous  industry  a  final 
settlement — however  arrived  at  and  when,  by  strike  or 
otherwise — with  union  scales  on  a  parity  with  the 
Washington  agreement  of  1917,  the  check-off  elimi- 
nated, a  number  of  changes  in  differentials  (.some 
important)  and  a  contract  for  not  to  exceed  one  year. 
There  is  strong  possibility  also  that  several  small 
groups  will  operate  after  April   1   without  a  contract. 


Public  Interest  May  Affect  Anthracite 
Settlement 

TURNING  now  to  anthracite  we  find  somewhat  dif- 
ferent conditions.  The  workers  in  the  hard-coal 
region  have  already  authorized  their  leaders  to  call  a 
strike  if  no  contract  has  been  signed  by  the  time  the 
present  one  has  terminated.  These  workers  have 
enjoyed  almost  steady  work  at  the  highest  wages  ever 
received  and  are  well  fortified  to  resist  a  reduction. 
The  pressure  on  the  producers  for  lower  selling  prices 
on  their  product  through  lower  wage  costs  is  of  differ- 
ent character  from  that  affecting  the  soft-coal  pro- 
ducers. There  is  no  non-union  anthracite  to  compete 
with  that  in  Pennsylvania  and  bituminous  C03I  at  any 
price  as  a  substitute  is  not  an  important  factor  as  yet. 
But  the  public,  using  hard  coal  in  homes,  knows 
prices  are  too  high  and.  knowing,  loudly  calls  for  lower 
prices.  These  lower  prices  can  come  only  through  lower 
wage  costs,  hence  there  will  be  a  demand  that  the  hard- 
coal  workers  take  a  reduction  in  wages.  The  public  will 
back  the  operators  in  this  and  will  take  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  negotiations  to  a  greater  extent  than 
if  only  bituminous  coal  were  involved.  It  is  likely  that, 
lacking  a  settlement  prior  to  April  1,  the  chances  for 
which  do  not  appear  any  too  favorable  at  this  writing, 
public  opinion  will  force  intervention,  either  through 
a  commission  or  by  way  of  some  agency  set  up  by  the 
passage  of  legislation  of  the  Kenyon  type.  The  bitu- 
minous coal  operators  and  workers  may  be  drawn  in. 
even  though  their  problem  be  of  a  different  character. 


Second  thoughts  ofttimes  disclose  that  things  are 
not  as  bad  as  they  had  seemed.  A  study  of  exports  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1921  made  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  discloses  the  fact  that 
although  in  terms  of  dollars  our  export  trade  has  shrunk 
in  both  warp  and  woof,  vvhen  measured  in  quantity — 
that  is,  in  tonnage— ten  out  of  twenty  of  the  principal 
commodities  show  gains  over  1920  and  fifteen  of  the 
twenty  were  greater  this  year  than  pre-war. 

Wheat,  of  course,  leads  the  list,  with  nearly  sixfold 
gain  in  tons  over  pre-war  and  82  per  cent  over  1920. 
Corn  exports  were  nearly  twice  pre-war  and  more  than 
eight  times  those  of  last  year.  Other  food  products  to 
record  increases  were  lard,  oil  cake,  and  meal  and  barley. 
Crude  and  fuel  oils  also  gained. 

Coal  and  coke  and  iron  and  steel  products  were  the 
principal  commodities  to  show  decreases  from  1920. 
In  general  it  will  be  seen  that  raw  material  gained,  but 
those  products  requiring  coal  for  refinement  or  fabrica- 
tion declined.  Most  unqualifiedly  the  prosperity  of  the 
coal  industry  is  tied  up  with  our  foreign  trade  in  products 
requiring  coal  for  their  output,  as  well  as  in  coal  itself. 
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Steeply  Pitching  Coal  Bed  with  Limy  Roof  and  Floor, 
Which  Weather  Badly,  Mined  by  Retreating  Longwall 

Usual  Chute-and-Pillar  System  Failed  Because  Floor  Heaved — 
Roads  Driven  in  Floor  of  Mine — Ventilation  Greatly  Improved — 
Stepped  Longwall  Introduced  and  Mining  Costs  Much  Lowered 

By  George  Watkik  Evans 


AT  the  Beaverhill  coal  mine  a  longwall  system  of 
l\  mining  has  been  introduced  which  is  not  essen- 
X  JL.  tially  different  from  that  commonly  used  except 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  applied  to  a  pitching  bed.  The 
customary  chute-and-pillar  system  signally  failed  to 
produce  results. 

The  mine  is  located  about  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
the  city  of  Marshfield.  in  Coos  County,  Oregon,  near  the 
center  of  the  lower  half  of  a  coal  iield  somewhat  oval 
in  shape  and  covering  an  area  of  about  250  square  miles. 
This  coal  field  is  approximately  180  miles  in  a  direct 
line  southwest  of  the  city  of  Portland  and  borders  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  a  point  about  100  miles  north  of  the 
California  line.  Beaverhill  coal  is  well  known  to  the 
older  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  in  various  places 
in  Oregon,  where  it  was  quite  popular  prior  to  the  time 
when  Utah  coals  were  first  introduced  into  California 
and  Oregon. 

Mining  men  who  conceived  the  original  plan  for  open- 
ing and  developing  the  No.  3  mine  of  the  Beaverhill 
Coal  Co.  intended  to  drive  the  slope  and  all  haulageways 
in  advance  and  mine  the  coal  by  a  sort  of  retreating  sys- 
tem. In  this  respect  their  intentions  were  excellent,  but 
they  failed  to  take  into  account  the  character  of  the 
inclosing  walls  of  the  coal  measure.  Had  the  two  walls 
of  this  coal  bed  been  of  a  permanent  and  resistant  char- 
acter, the  plan  at  first  adopted  would  no  doubt  have 
achieved  success. 

Workings  Lie  on  a  Dip  of  About  25  Deg. 

Mine  No.  3  has  been  opened  on  a  coal  bed  about  6  ft. 
hick,  which  at  the  outcrop  dips  at  an  angle  of  approxi- 
nately  40  deg.  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  flatten.s 
:o  about  25  deg.  In  driving  the  main  slope  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  old  workings  of  the  No.  1 
mine.  Accordingly  a  single  slope  and  return  airway 
were  driven  on  the  bed  until  they  reached  a  point  about 
100  ft.  below  the  workings  of  No.  1  mine.  Thence  a 
slope  and  two  return  airways  were  driven  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  1,400  ft.,  at  which  point  one  slope  and 
one  return  airway  were  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the 
present  main  workings. 

In  all,  the  slope  is  about  3,000  ft.  long  and  driven  on 
the  coal  throughout  this  entire  distance.  Three  gang- 
ways were  driven  on  the  north  side  of  the  slope  and  two 
on  the  south  side,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  property. 
While  driving  these  passages,  in  order  to  ventilate  them, 
:hutes  were  driven  about  every  200  ft.,  connecting  the 
gangway  with  the  one  above  so  that  it  could  be  properly 
ventilated.  Both  gangways  and  chutes  were  driven  in 
the  coal  in  all  ca.ses. 

This  system  no  doubt  would  have  proved  satisfactory 
under  almost  any  normal  condition.  Before  the  slope 
was  finished,  however,  the  bottom  began  to  heave,  and 


it  became  necessary  to  lift  it  in  order  that  the  cars 
might  reach  the  foot  of  the  slope.  No  sooner  had  the 
gangways  been  driven  to  the  boundaries  than  it  be- 
came necessary  to  begin  lifting  bottom  at  various  points 
throughout  their  length  in  order  to  let  the  cars  travel 
through  the  haulageways.  The  same  condition  was  found 
to  exist  in  the  chutes. 

As  a  result  of  this  continuous  heaving,  caused  by  an 
excessive  amount  of  lime  in  the  two  walls  of  the  coal 
bed  for  a  distance  of  15  to  20  ft.  above  and  below  the 
coal,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  most  of  the  work- 
men in  keeping  the  haulageways  open,  and  only  a  few 
of  them  could  be  used  in  actual  mining.  In  fact  it  is 
reported  that  at  times  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  pro- 
duce enough  coal  to  keep  the  boilers  at  the  mine  prop- 
erly supplied  with  fuel.  As  a  result  of  this  excessive 
squeezing,  the  cost  of  mining  was  exceedingly  high, 
even  when  the  mine  was  fully  developed,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  being  made  to  mine  coal  by  a  retreating  sys- 
tem. Prior  to  1920  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years 
the  cost  of  producing  coal  ranged  from  nearly  $6  to 
more  than  $13  per  ton. 

Longwall  System  Now  in  Use  for  Two  Years 
Beginning  with  1920  the  system  of  mining  was 
changed  from  a  chute-and-pillar  to  a  longwall  system. 
A  new  hoist  was  installed  and  the  preparation  plant, 
which  had  become  obsolete,  was  replaced  with  more 
modern  equipment,  including  an  Elmore  jig.  The  slope 
was  found  to  be  in  bad  condition,  and  tottom  had  to  be 
lifted  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  return  airway 
was  in  even  worse  shape  and  some  I'ock  tunnelling  had  to 
be  done  to  keep  the  mine  properly  ventil:-.ced. 
:,,.  The  gangways  driven  in  the  coal  had 

>■ :  been  placed  near  the  cop  of  the  bed,  and 

^  •  -itL,.  as  a  result  it  was  necessary  to  shovel 

the  coal  into  the 

I"  cars  after  it  had 

1^  |g     reaened     the 

bottom  of  the 

||^  chutes.    In  order 


FIG.    1       "METHOD   OF 
1  iRIYI  VG  H r.  \ Dl N'G.S  '  ^.'       • 

IN'  OLD   WORK 
The   original  heading.?   were  driven    in 

the  upper  bench  of  tlie  coal.  Consequ>jntl\-.  ''^/ftisAS'c-^  ■•■■"-' 

the    car    had    to    be    filled    by    shoveling.      It  "^SSwrf^-jJfeva 

was  decided  to  drive  heading.s  partly  in  Uie  foot  ^*'^SSS?5¥?>.J 

wall  .so  that  all   the  coal  could  be  chuted  into  the  '§£535^ 

car.     Still  better  re.sult.s  are  expected  where  the  heaa-  "^V5:>"! 

ings  are  driven  entiiely  underneath  the  coal  and  rock,  and  '^ 

rock  chutes  are  established  from  the  seam   to  the  gangway. 
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Worked  out.        Worked  out 
%        ■■.  by  Lon^wa// 


FIG.  2 

Beaverhill  Mine 

That  part  of  the  plan 
that  is  in  solid  line.s 
was  driven  before  the 
mining  system  was 
changed  from  one  hav- 
ing gangways  partly 
in  the  head  wall  and 
chute-and-pillar  work- 
ings to  one  having 
gangways  partly  or 
wholly  in  the  foot  wall 
and  stepped  longwall 
operation.  The  old 
worliings  are  proving 
quite  a  handicap  to 
elit-ap  and  efficient  ex- 
traiUon. 


to  overcome  this  difficulty  it  was  necessaiT  for  the  new 
management  to  redrive  the  gangway  in  the  rock  below 
the  coal,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  bed  at  the  gangway 
would  be  above  the  top  of  the  coal  car.  This  work,  of 
course,  entailed  the  expenditure  of  much  money.  As 
previously  indicated,  the  system  of  mining  was  changed 
to  a  modified  longwall.  By  this  means  the  working  faces 
are  carried  horizontally  toward  the  slope  in  steps  about 
25  ft.  in  length,  each  of  which  is  6  ft.  in  advance  of  the 
one  immediately  adjacent  to  it  up  the  pitch.  This  ar- 
rangement is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  sheet-iron  chute 
is  carried  as  close  to  the  face  as  practicable,  so  that  the 
miners  can  load  the  coal  into  it.  The  longwall  face  is 
timbered  by  means  of  posts  and  caps  on  about  5-ft. 
centers. 

In  some  instances  collars  also  are  used.  In  places 
where  the  roof  threatens  to  break  too  close  to  the  work- 
ing* face,  cogs  or  cribs  are  used  to  take  the  squeeze.  In 
this  manner  it  is  possible  to  cause  the  roof  to  break 
from  20  to  40  ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  working  face.  If, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  span  becomes  too  great,  the 
roof  is  broken  by  placing  a  few  shots  in  it.  In  most 
instances  the  bottom  squeezes  tight  up  against  the  roof 
within  20  to  30  ft.  of  the  longwall  face. 

A  parting  of  shale  about  8  in.  in  thickness  is  found 
near  the  center  of  this  coal  bed.  An  effort  is  made  to 
gob  this  under  the  present  system  of  mining,  which  was 
not  practicable  with  the  chute-and-pillar  system.  Little 
powder  is  used  under  present  conditions,  advantage  be- 
ing taken  of  the  ffqueeze  to  bring  the  coal  down.  As  a 
result  a  large  percentage  of  lump  is  produced. 

Longwall  Has  Improved  Mine  Ventilation 

With  the  former  system  of  mining  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  ventilate  the  working  faces  properly,  most  of 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  chutes  would 
close  if  the  bottom  was  not  properly  and  continuously 
lifted.  This,  of  course,  restricted  the  areas  of  the  re- 
turn airways.  As  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  3,  with  the 
present  system  of  mining  the  full  volume  of  air  is  con- 
ducted down  the  slope,  then  along  the  lower  gangway, 
thence  up  the  working  faces  of  the  longwall  system,  then 
to  the  return  airway  and  back  to  the  exhausting  fan 
on  the  surface.  * 

One  of  the  difliculties — and  it  is  rather  a  serious  one 
— which  has  been  inherited  from  the  old  system  is  that 
the  longwall  face  is  disturbed  and  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end  when  the  old  chutes  are  encountered.  This  entail-^ 
the  expense  of  reopening  the  longwall  face.  If  the  coal 
were  solid,  it  would  be  easy  to  continue  the  mining  up 
to  the  slope  pillar  without  break,  thereby  much  reduc- 
ing the  present  cost  of  mining.  Under  the  old  system  of 
working,  mime  fires  were  frequent,  and  numerous  stop- 


pings are  shown  on  the  old  mine  map  where  large  areas 
have  been  sealed  off  because  of  fires  originating  from 
Bpontaneous  combustion.  With  the  present  system  of 
longwall  working,  fires  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  oc- 
curring only  when  one  of  the  old  chutes  is  encountered, 
this  rendering  it  impossible  completely  to  mine  out 
the  coal. 

During  the  month  of  October  the  longwall  system 
proved  itself  to  be  much  more  efficient  in  the  event  of 
a  mine  explosion  than  the  old  chute-and-pillar  system. 
On  Oct.  14  an  explosion  occurred  in  which  fourteen  men 
were  burned  and  eight  gassed.  Two  of  these  men  were 
in  a  chute,  twelve  were  on  a  longwall  face  and  four 
were   in  the   upper  gangway.     All   eighteen,   although 


FIG.  3.  PLAN  OF  LONGWALL  FACE  IX  OPERATION 
Tlie  steps  are  25  ft.  wide  with  G-ft.  offsets  between  them.  fVll 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  2S-deg.  fall  which  enables  a  sheet-iron 
chute  about  300  ft.  long  to  be  used  to  deliver  coal  into  the  car. 
The  grade  makes  it  easy  to  convey  the  coal.  The  roof  settles  30 
or  40  ft.  away  from  the  longwall  face. 
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some  of  them  were  severely  burned  and  some  were 
badly  injured  by  falls  of  rock,  were  on  the  surface  re- 
ceiving first-aid  treatment  within  2  hours  and  45  min- 
utes from  the  time  the  superintendent  was  notified  of 
the  accident. 

This  contrasts  markedly  with  an  explosion  that  oc- 
curred when  the  old  system  was  in  use,  wherein  four 
men  were  burned  and  all  four  were  dead  before  the 
rescuing  party  could  reach  them.  With  the  longwall  sys- 
tem of  mining  the  rescuers  followed  the  fresh  air  into 
the  mine  and  were  able  to  reach  the  men  without  the 
use  of  apparatus.  The  men  working  in  the  explosion 
zone  were  not  overcome  by  afterdamp,  because  a  full 
volume  of  fresh  air  was  established  immediately  follow- 
ing the  explosion. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  that  the  explosion  in  ques- 
tion resulted  from  the  gross  carelessness  of  one  of  the 
most  experienced  miners  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 
This  man  opened  his  safety  lamp  at  the  top  of  a  chute 
which  was  filled  with  gas,  and  in  attempting  to  relight 
it  with  a  match  started  the  fireworks.  Fortunately  a 
booster  fan  supplied  him  and  a  companion  with  sufficient 
fresh  air  so  that  they  could  reach  the  main  haulageway, 
where  they  encountered  the  full  volume  of  the  ventilat- 
ing current. 

By  refei-ring  to  the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  the  reader  can  readily  visualize  the  system  used. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a  skip  6  ft.  wide  is  driven  up 
the  full  pitch  of  the  coal  bed.  When  this  has  been  ex- 
tended 25  ft.  from  the  gangway,  another  skip,  also  6  ft. 
in  width,  is  started,  and  when  these  two  have  each  ad- 
vanced 25  ft.  a  third  is  started,  and  so  on.  In  this 
manner  the  skips  are  driven  up  the  pitch,  each  face 
being  25  ft.  ahead  of  the  one  next  down  the  dip.  Fig. 
3  clearly  portrays  this  procedure,  so  that  further  de- 
scription is  unnecessary. 

The  Beaverhill  mine  is  capable  of  producing  about 
three  times  as  much  coal  as  the  market  at  present  will 
absorb.  The  demand,  however,  is  abnormally  low  this 
season,  because  of  the  cheapness  of  wood  in  western 
Oregon.  Even  with  the  small  production,  the  cost  of 
mining  has  been  reduced  to  about  $3.30  per  ton.  With 
production  at  capacity  this  figure  doubtless  could  be 
lowered  still  further. 

A  thousand  tons  a  day  could  be  mined  by  this  system, 
if  the  market  warranted  such  an  output.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  mine  is  limited,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
only  a  single-track  slope  is  available  for  coal  withdrawal, 
and  the  heavy  dip  near  its  top  limits  the  number  of  tons 
the  hoisting  engine  can  haul  at  oi^e  trip.  These  disad- 
vantages, however,  could  be  remedied  if  the  market  re- 
quirements demanded  such  improvements. 

I  have  taken  but  a  small  part  in  bringing  about  the 
change  in  the  mining  system  adopted  at  the  Beaverhill 
mine.  The  bulk  of  the  credit  for  transforming  this 
operation  from  a  non-producer  to  a  producer,  when  the 
task  seemed  hopeless,  belongs  to  J.  J.  Corey,  superinten- 
dent of  the  mine,  who  has  worked  out  the  details  on  the 
ground.  This  experiment  has  proven  conclusively  that 
on  pitching  beds  where  the  ground  squeezes  too  badly 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  chute-and-pillar  system,  long- 
wall  can  in  many  instances  be  employed  to  advantage. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  open  a  property  of  this  nature 
from  the  outcrop,  and  were  satisfied  that  a  definite  mar- 
ket existed  for  the  product  of  the  mine  up  to  an  ap- 
preciable tonnage  per  day,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  drive 
the  slope  in  the  solid  rock  at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  ft. 
below  the  troublesome  ground,  then  drive  the  gangways 


through  the  rock  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  coal 
and  connect  them  at  intervals  of  about  50  ft.  with  the 
longwall  face  by  means  of  rock  chutes.  The  first  cost 
of  driving  a  slope  would  be  greater  than  if  it  were 
driven  on  the  coal.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rock  gang- 
ways, but  the  upkeep  would  be  small  compared  with  the 
expense  to  which  the  company  above  mentioned  has 
been  put  in  trying  to  keep  the  Beaverhill  slope  and  gang- 
ways open.  Furthermore  there  would  be  no  limit  to 
the  speed  with  which  cars  could  be  hauled  along  the 
gangways  or  the  slope  so  far  as  the  tracks  were  con- 
cerned, because  they  could  be  properly  aligned  and  bal- 
lasted and  kept  in  good  condition  without  much  trouble. 


Either  an  Oversize  or  a  Ventilated  Motor 
Needed  for  Steady  Locomotive  Operation 

By  W.  a.  Clark* 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

UNTIL  recently  all  motors  intended  for  use  on 
mine  locomotives  were  totally  enclosed  and  the 
case  made  as  nearly  dustproof  as  possible,  the  idea 
being  to  protect  the  commutator,  brushes  and  wind- 
ings from  coal  dust.  It  was  thought  that  such  dust 
had  a  tendency  to  cause  short-circuits  and  grounds 
that  would  shorten  the  life  of  the  commutator. 

The  motors  selected  for  use  upon  any  given  weight 
of  locomotive  are  given  normally  a  one-hour  rating 
greater  than  that  required  at  25-per  cent  track  ad- 
hesion. This  insures  their  having  a  short-time  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  accelerate  any  load  within  the 
slipping  point  of  the  drivers.  The  amount  of  work 
that  a  locomotive  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  day  depends, 
however,  on  the  continuous  capacity  of  its  motors 
and  not  on  their  rating  for  one  hour.  The  one-hour 
rating  of  the  motor  is  measured  with  the  covers  off 
the  locomotive,  and  in  accordance  with  the  other 
standardization  rules  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical     Engineers.       It    depends     principally    on 


KIG.   1.     AN  INTERNAI^KY  VENTILATED  MOTOR 

.Such  a  motor  should   be  so  enclosed  that  the  air  will 
lulled    to   follow    a    certain    direction.      To    blow    air    on    i  ^ 
without  such  a  precaution  in  a  degree  would  be  as  fOQlfsH 
blow  air  in  a  mine  without  air  courses  specifically  provideti^-. 
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thermal  capacity  (or  mass)  and  to  a  slight  extent  on 
radiation  and  ventilation. 

Continuous  motor  capacity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
measured  with  covers  arranged  as  in  service.  This 
means  that  with  a  totally  enclosed  motor  there  is 
little  ventilation,  and  the  rating  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  area  of  the  radiating  surface.  The  ratio 
of  continuous  rated  amperage  to  the  one-hour  rated 
amperage,  which  usually  is  25  to  50  per  cent,  will 
depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  total  radiating  surface  to 
the  mass,  being  a  larger  ratio  on  the  smaller  machines, 
as  the  larger  the  motor  the  smaller  is  the  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  or  mass. 

Gathering  locomotives  usually  are  supplied  with 
small  motors.  When  gathering  cars,  the  locomotive 
for  a  large  part  of  the  time  is  standing,  running 
light  or  hauling  only  one  or  two  cars,  so  that  the 
average  current  consumption  is  relatively  low.  As  a 
result  a  motor  applied  to  a  locomotive  on  the  basis  of 
the  hour  rating  usually  has  sufficient  capacity  to 
perform  the  required  service.  In  haulage  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  hauls  are  long  with  grades 
against  the  loads,  it  may  be  necessary  either  to  use 
a  larger  motor  than  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  would 
demand,  in  order  to  assure  sufficient  continuous  ca- 
pacity, or  else  to  find  some  way  of  increasing  this 
capacity. 

Fan  Will  Increase  Continuous  Capacity 
One  way  to  increase  the  continuous  capacity  of  a 
motor  is  to  apply  forced  ventilation.  This  is  accom- 
plished on  a  mine  locomotive  by  mounting  a  motor- 
driven  blower  on  the  machine  and  piping  the  air  to 
one — usually  the  pinion — end  of  each  motor,  and 
arranging  an  air  outlet  on  the  opposite  end.  The  air 
in  passing  through  the  motor  absorbs  and  carries 
away  much  of  the  heat  of  the  armature  and  field  coils. 
This  raises  the  continuous  capacity  to  from  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  hour  rating. 

Forced  ventilation  does  not  increase  the  one-hour 
rating  of  a  motor  because,  according  to  the  standard- 
ization rules  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  rating  is  measured  with  natural  ven- 
tilation.    A  motor  with  forced  ventilation,  however. 


FIG.   3.     SELF-VENTILATED   MOTOR  DISASSEMBLED 
The  openings  in  the  end  plates  and  the  baffles  which  direct  the 
air  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration. 

is  equivalent  in  service  to  an  inclosed  machine  of 
approximately  double  its  rated  horsepower.  It  has 
been  found  in  operation  that  air  carries  away  as  much 
coal  dust  from  the  motor  as  it  carries  into  it  and  that* 
a  machine  that  is  operated  with  forced  ventilation 
usually  is  cleaner  inside  than  is  one  that  is  totally 
inclosed.  Fig.  2  shows  a  blower  with  its  motor  and 
piping  installed  on  a  locomotive. 

Another  way  to  increase  the  continuous  capacity 
of  a  motor  is  to  arrange  it  for  self-ventilation.  The 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
adopted  this  idea  on  one  of  its  motors.  This  machine 
was  designed  with  longitudinal  ducts  through  the 
armature  and  a  fan  on  its  pinion  end.  Operated  inclosed 
this  fan  circulates  air  through  the  motor,  drawing 
it  in  through  the  commutator  and  core  and  return- 
ing it  through  the  field  to  the  point  whence  it  came. 

This  efficient  internal  ventilation  gives  a  continuous 
capacity  in  amperes  of  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
hour  rating.  By  substituting  ventilated  for  inclosed 
housings,  the  continuous  capacity  is  increased  20  per 
cent.  These  ventilated  housings  are  provided  with 
baffle  plates  that  so  direct  the  air  that  it  enters 
through  the  openings  at  the  commutator  end,  passes 
under  the  commutator  through  the  core  and  fan  and 
out  through  the  housing  on  the  pinion  end.  The  air 
does  not  touch  any  of  the  live  parts  such  as  brushes, 
commutator  or  windings.  Figs.  1  and  3  show  this 
motor  both  assmbled  and  taken  apart.     The  openings 


FIG.  2. 

Locomotive 

with  Covers 

Removed 

Shows  near  con- 
troller the  motor 
for  driving  the  fan, 
the  air  duct  bring- 
ine  air  to  the  fan 
eye,  the  fan  itself, 
and  on  the  top  of 
the  locomotive  the 
rectangular  ducts 
by  which  air  Is 
conducted  to  the 
motors.  Ventilation 
does  not  Increase 
the  motor's  rating, 
which  Is  based  on 
its  capacity  with 
natural  ventilation, 
but  it  does  raise 
immensely  its  real 
ability  to  run  con- 
tinuously at  high 
duty. 
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in,  and  the  baffle  plates  upon,  the  housings  can  be  seen 
in  this  latter  figure. 

In  order  to  test  the  efficiency  of  this  equipment,  two 
locomotives  were  put  in  sei-vice  in  the  same  mine 
at  the  same  time,  one  fitted  with  motors  with  ven- 
tilated housings  and  the  other  equipped  with  motors 
totally  inclosed.  After  several  years  of  service  the 
motors  with  ventilated  housings  were  cleaner  and 
their  commutators  were  in  better  shape  than  those 
of  the  inclosed  motors. 

Where  the  service  is  particularly  severe,  forced 
ventilation  can  readily  be  applied  to  a  motor  of  this 
type.  As  the  blower  will  be  assisted  by  the  fan  on 
the  pinion  end  of  the  armature,  the  combined  ventila- 
tion will  be  highly  effective.  In  such  a  case  an  in- 
closed housing  is  used  on  the  commutator  end  and  a 
ventilated  housing  is  installed  on  the  pinion  end.  The 
air  entering  at  the  pinion  end  passes  through  the 
field  coils  and  over  the  armature  surface  to  the  com- 
mutator end,  thence  through  the  commutator  and 
armature  core  to  find  its  way  out  at  the  pinion-end 
housing. 

Nova  Scotia  Plan  for  Operating  Weigh  Pan 

By  John  S.  Watts 

New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  Canada 

A  WEIGH  pan  dumped  by  the  weigh  boss,  through 
the  medium  of  an  electric  magnet,  which  controls 
a  brake  wheel  is  described  on  page  617,  of  COAi,  Age, 
of  April  7,  1921.  In  my  opinion  the  arrangement  used 
in  this  district  for  this  purpose  is  a  more  efficient  one, 
and  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  general  idea  of  the  mechanism  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.  It  consists  of  an  air  cylinder 
of  the  required  diameter  and  stroke  which,  when  com- 
pressed air  is  admitted  on  top  of  the  piston,  will  pull 


down  the  lever  and  open  the  gate  on  the  weigh  pan. 
The  gate  is  closed  when  the  air  pressure  is  released, 
by  the  counterweight  shown. 

The  cylinder  is  absolutely  plain,  being  merely  a  cast- 
iron  pipe  bored  out  and  fitted  with  a  blank  flange  at 
the  lower  end,  and  a  cover  with  a  gland  for  the  piston 
rod  on  the  top  end.  At  the  top  is  a  hole  drilled  and 
tapped  for  a  l-in.  air  pipe,  and  a  small  hole  is  drilled 
in  the  bottom  for  permitting  the  air  to  escape  from 
under  the  piston  as  it  comes  down. 

Weighman  at  Desk  Puts  Dump  in  Operation 

The  air  pipe  is  carried  to  a  point  convenient  to  the 
weighman's  desk,  and  is  there  fitted  with  a  three-way 
cock,  which  when  set  one  way  will  admit  air  to  the  air 
cylinder,  and  so  operate  the  weigh-pan  gate,  and  when 
the  cock  is  reversed  will  allow  the  air  to  escape  and  so 
permit  the  balance  weight  to  close  the  gate. 

The  piston  usually  is  fitted  with  a  cup  leather,  to 
make  it  airtight,  but  some  prefer  a  plain  solid  piston, 
which  will  stay  airtight  for  a  long  time  if  at  the  begin- 
ning it  is  made  to  fit  in  the  cylinder  closely. 

This  arrangement  can  be  adapted  to  suit  all  types 
of  weigh  pans,  is  quite  simple  to  apply,  and  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  perform  its  functions  under  the  most  severe 
treatment.  I  have  seen  one  operating  successfully  when 
buried  in  a  pile  of  coal,  the  only  part  visible  being  the 
rope  leading  to  the  lever  on  the  weigh  pan. 

I  consider  this  apparatus  more  serviceable  than  the 
electromagnetic  type,  as  it  is  more  simple,  has  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order,  can  be  made  and  installed  by  any 
mechanic,  and  requires  scarcely  any  attention.  It  is 
just  as  adaptable  as  the  electric  mechanism  and  can  be 
operated  from  any  reasonable  distance,  just  as  readily.* 

•The  writer  does  not  say  what  Is  to  be  done  when  compressed 
air  Is  not  available,  nor  does  he  refer  to  the  difficulties  with 
compressed  air  during  cold  weather. — Bditor. 


WBIGH  PAN  WHICH  A  WEIGH  BOSS  CAN  READILY  DUMP   FROM  HIS  DESK  BY  MEANS  OP  AN  AIR  CYLINDER 

An  air  cylinder  of  the  required  diameter  and  stroke,  the  piston  of  which  Is  lowered  when  air  is  admitted, 

furnishes  the  means  for  putting  down  the  lever  and  opening  the  gate  of  the  weigh  pan 
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Can  Anthracite  Mines  and  Preparators  Be  Operated  with 
Advantage  on  More  Than  One  Shift  Per  Day? — F 

Multiple  Shifting  in  Mines  Would  Make  Necessary  Relays  of  Men  in  Each 
Working  Place  or  Working  Mines  in  Sections  and  in  Mines  and  Breakers 
Would  Increase  Number  of  Men  Required  to  Produce  a  Given  Tonnage 

By   DEVER   C.   ASHMEADf 
Kingston,  Pa. 


METAL-MINE  engineers  have  frequently  won- 
dered why  anthracite  mines  and  their  prepara- 
tors are  rarely  operated  on  double  or  triple 
shifts.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  adoption  of  any 
such  plan  would  bring  about  difficulties  with  the  colliery 
employees,  for  they  have  never  worked  on  that  plan 
and  would  show  their  resentment  by  suspending  work. 
Even  if  they  could  be  induced  to  take  part  in  main- 
taining this  full  schedule  they  would  not  be  as  efficient 
as  at  present,  for  they  would  be  working  more  or  less 
unwillingly  at  hours  during  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  rest. 

Operation  on  a  three-shift  basis  would  necessitate  the 
triple  manning  of  each  working  place,  and  dissensions 
would  arise  between  the  men,  for  each  shift  would 
assert  that  the  men  on  the  preceding  shift  had  taken 
undue  advantage  of  them  and  had  not  left  conditions 
as  favorable  as  they  had  found  them  on  commencing 
work. 

To  obviate  these  disputes  it  might  be  necessary  to 
let  out  the  work  to  a  contractor  who  would  hire  his  own 
helpers  to  mine  out  the  chamber,  or  breast.  The  state 
mining  law  requires  that  a  miner  be  put  in  charge  of 
each  working  place.  To  conform  with  this  provision  in 
the  law  he  would  have  to  hire  three  helpers  and  two 
miners  to  work  the  breast.  The  labor  unions  have  been 
trying  to  abolish  the  subcontractor  in  mine  work,  and 
any  method  of  working  that  would  cause  his  return, 
however  innocent  in  purpose,  would  result  in  labor  dis- 
turbances. 

Triple  Shifting  Involves  Partnership 

It  might  be  possible  to  form  partnerships  of  three 
miners  working  in  a  place  together,  but  these  men 
would  be  quite  likely  to  have  frequent  dissensions  as  to 
the  proportion  of  work  performed  by  each  shift.  Only 
one  other  method  of  working  remains — operation  by 
company  men,  but  this  is  ordinarily  too  expensive  to 
be  considered. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  relation  of  labor 
to  the  three-shift  operation  of  anthracite  mines  it  would 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  state  min- 
ing law  says  that  before  he  can  become  a  miner  a  man 
shall  have  two  years'  experience  and  then  pass  an  ex- 
amination. This  limits  the  number  of  miners  available, 
and  if  all  of  the  anthracite  collieries  were  to  go  on  a 
three-shift  basis  there  would  not  be  enough  men  to 
fill  the  working  places. 

The  development  work  in  those  parts  of  the  mine  in 
•which  there  is  still  first  mining  is,  even  now,  often  on 
the  three-shift  basis.    It  is  only  with  difficulty  that  this 


development  work  is  kept  sufficiently  far  in  advance 
of  the  coal-mining  forces  to  keep  them  supplied  vdth 
working  faces  and  with  production  on  all  three  shifts 
there  would  be  no  way  in  which  the  development  could 
be  maintained. 

Second  mining  would  seem,  however,  free  from  this 
drawback,  but  experience  shows  that  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  the  output  from  those  mines  or  portions  of 
mines  where  production  is  from  second  mining,  because 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  reopen  closed  places,  to 
re-lay  tracks,  clean  falls,  and  in  places  to  penetrate 
squeezed  areas,  and  because  time  must  be  allowed  at 
frequent  intervals  for  the  settlement  of  disturbed  meas- 
ures so  as  to  minimize  the  dangers  to  those  who  are 
working  at  the  face  and  because  special  conditions,  such 
as  overlying  workings  or  the  necessity  for  partial  or 
complete  support  of  the  surface  and  surface  buildings, 
often  limit  the  location  and  extent  of  second-mining 
areas. 

If  it  were  possible  to  divide  the  miners  into  three 
shifts  and  work  three  parts  of  the  mine  integrally, 
one    in   each   shift,    the   objection   that   contract   work 
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•Article  entitled  "Can  Anthracite  Mines  Be  Operated  Profitably 
on  More  than  One  Shift?"  to  be  read  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
iViw  York  City. 

tAnthraclte   Editor,   Coal   Age. 
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TOTAL  AND  INSIDE  MEN  EMPLOYED  TO  PRODUCE 
A  GIVEN  ANNUAL  TONNAGE 
In  reading  the  number  of  men  employed  it  should  be  understood 
tliat  the  number  of  men  recorded  is  the  number  per  10,000  tons 
of  output  per  year  and  not  the  gross  number.  Thus  where 
900,000  tons  per  year  arc  produced  the  force  of  inside  men  is 
90  X  12.1   or   1,089  men. 
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FIG.   IB.      OUTSIDE  AND   PREPARATOR   MEN   EMPLX)TED 

TO  HANDLE  A  GIVEN  ANNUAL  TONNAGE 

Here  again  the  number  of  men  is  based  on  the  tons  ot  output 

per  year  in  ten-thousands  of  tons.     A  preparator  w^th  an  output 

of   50.000    tons    a   year   will   require   three   men    per    10,000    tons. 

whereas  one  with  an  output  of  1.000,000  tons  a  year  will  manage 

to  g«t  along  with  about  0.8  of  a  man  per  10,000  ton.s. 

would  be  necessary  would  be  removed,  for  with  this 
arrangement  every  miner  would  still  have  his  own  place. 
But  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the  efficiency  now 
obtained,  for  two-thirds  of  the  men  would  be  working 
on  off-shifts  and  their  willingness  to  work  would  be 
decreased. 

But,  overlooking  all  this  and  assuming  boldly  that  it 
is  possible  and  might  be  desirable  to  divide  the  miners 
among  the  morning,  afternoon  and  night  shifts,  there 
would  not  be  enough  company  men  to  go  around.  After 
all  is  said  the  miners  and  their  helpers  constitute  only  30 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  and  the  others  make 
up  the  remaining  60  to  70  per  cent.  The  difficulty  would 
therefore  be  in  making  this  force  of  men  handle  the 
duties  of  all  three  shifts.  In  order  to  deal  intelligently 
with  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  various  types  of  underground  workers 
at  collieries. 

Development  Now  at  Maximum  Capacity 

In  this  inquiry  the  men  at  work  at  development  may 
as  well  be  omitted,  for  their  number  can  hardly  be 
increased,  as  even  at  present  the  advance  work  is  often 
conducted  during  three  shifts  of  each  day.  So,  omitting 
development  men,  who  are  included  among  the  miners 
and  their  helpers,  the  number  of  underground  workmen 
at  four  different  collieries  is  as  shovin  in  Table  I. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  triple  shift  no  increase 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  number  of  pumpmen. 
This,  however,  is  a  small  item,  as  Mine  No.  1  has  only 
two  men.  Mine  No.  2  only  four  men,  Mine  No.  3  only 
eight  men  and  Mine  No.  4  only  seven  thus  engaged. 

Another  class  of  men  that  would  be  but  little  affected 
if  the  mines  were  worked  in  sections  comprises  the 
foremen  and  their  assistants.  Where  there  is  but  one 
opening  the  number  of  foremen,  of  course,  would  have 
to  be  increased,  as  there  would  have  to  be  one  man  in 
charge  of  each  shift,  but  where  there  is  more  than  one 
opening  a  foreman  usually  has  been  already  assigned 
to  each. 

Consequently,  if  each  opening  or  some  combination 
of  them  were  put  on  different  shifts  the  number  of  fore- 
men would  not  be  increased.  This  is  clear  from  Table 
I,  for  there  is  a  foreman  in  charge  of  each  opening. 
Ordinarily,  however,  with  three  shifts  a  somewhat 
«?reater  number  of  foremen  would  have  to  be  engaged. 


TABLE  I.— UNDERGROUND  FORCE  AT  FOUR 
ANTHR.4CITE  COLLIERIES 
Mine 
^Mine  No.  1^    No  2 Mioe  No 


5^ 


o^    o^    O^;    H     h 


Cutting  and  loadinK 

Contract  miners 

Contract  laborers 

Company  miners 

Company  laborers 


106     133     239     147       54       89 


12       10       22 


TotaJ  cutting  and  loading. 
Ventilation 

Door  tenders 

Bratticemen 

Masons 

Safety-lamp  men 

Total  ventilation 

Transportation 

Stationary  engineer 

Shaft,  slope  and  plane 

attendants 

Locomotive  engineers 

Drivers 

Runners  and  spraggers 

Electric  motormen 

Motormen'a  helpers 

Road  cleaners . 

Trackmen 

Stablemen 

Sheers 

PuUeymen 


Total  transportation. 

Pumpmen 

Miscellaneous 

Rockmen 

Rock  Btowers 

Timbermen ^ . 

Machinists 

Electricians 

Siltmen 

Others 

Total  miscellaneous. . 
General 

Foremen 

.\ssistant  foremen 

Driver  boss^ 

Timekeepers 


1 34  1 68  302  174   75  1 01   68  244  557 


15   23   27 


30   20   13 


18   15   51   35 


23   30   53   94   63   50   35  148  143 


20   [9   M   10   40   45 


169  223  392  322  18!   174  130  485  792 


The  men  engaged  in  maintaining  the  ventilation  of  the 
mines  are  more  numerous.  Thus  Mine  No.  1  has  four- 
teen; Mine  No.  2,  nineteen;  Mine  No.  3,  twenty-seven, 
and  Mine  No.  4,  eighteen.  If  the  mine  were  placed  on 
three  shifts  the  number  of  men  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased somewhat,  as  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  have  men 
working  on  the  ventilation  in  every  shift,  so  that  prompt- 
ness in  making  repairs  would  be  assured. 

The  doorboys  would  have  to  be  more  numerous,  for 
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FIG.  2a.  OUTPUT  PER  MAN  AND  PER  IN.SIDE  MAN 
IN  MINES  OF  VAKIOUS  SIZES 
The  tonnage  per  employee  and  per  underground  worker  increases 
quite  definitely  with  the  size  of  the  mine.  At  a  mine  producing 
100,000  tons  a  year  the  output  per  employee  is  apt  to  be  about 
140  tons  vearlv.  At  one  producing  1.000.000  tons  a  yc.ir  the 
figure  wfU'bf  about  6S0  tons. 
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even  if  the  mine  worked  in  sections,  parts  of  the  haul- 
age systems  would  be  used  in  connection  with  more 
than  one  section  and  boj's  would  have  to  be  supplied  at 
the  doors  in  these  roadways  during  two  or  even  pos- 
sibly three  shifts.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  would  be 
found  that  the  force  engaged  in  obtaining  proper  ven- 
tilation would  be  increased  50  per  cent  by  the  trebling 
of  shifts. 

It  is  in  the  solution  of  the  transportation  problems 
incident  to  the  triple  shift,  however,  that  the  biggest 
difficulty  would  be  encountered.  The  simplest  condition 
would  be  where  there  are  several  independent  openings. 

These  might  possibly  be  so  grouped  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  work  them  in  three  shifts,  using  only  the 
same  number  of  men  as  are  now  employed  on  one. 
This,  however,  would  be  an  unusual  condition.  In  most 
cases  there  would  be  a  mine  with  a  long  roadway 
along  which  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  coal,  no  matter  in 
what  section  it  was  produced,  would  have  to  be  hauled. 
Some  of  the  workings  in  that  mine  consequently  would 
have  to  be  allotted  to  one  shift  and  some  to  another. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  put  the  workings  in  one  or 
more  beds  on  one  shift,  to  place  the  workings  in  one 
or  more  other  beds  in  a  second  shift  and  to  operate 
the  rest  of  the  6eds  in  the  third. 

Use  of  Roads  for  Three  Shifts  Costly 

Here  the  transportation  force  would  be  increased 
greatly.  It  might  well  be  necessary  in  both  cases  to 
increase  considerably  all  the  transportation  employees, 
hoisting  engineers,  headmen  and  footmen,  doortenders 
and  their  like.  Only  the  men  taking  coal  from  the  bat- 
teries or  the  face  and  hauling  it  to  the  parting  or 
partings  which  the  section  or  sections  served  and  the 
door  tenders  in  that  section  or  sections  would  remain 
equal  in  number  to  those  who  transported  the  coal  and 
tended  the  doors  prior  to  the  change. 

In  this  case  the  three-shift  operation  might  well 
involve  an  increase  in  the  transportation  force  of  150 
per  cent  without  any  compensation  derivable  from  larger 
tonnage.  The  trouble  today  in  the  anthracite  region  is 
that  sections  of  the  transportation  system  are  not,  and 
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Yearly  Output  in  Tons  .Thousands 

FIG.  2q.  tons  per  PREPARATOR  EMPLOYEE  AND  TONS 
PER  SURFACE  MAN  IN  MINES  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES 
In  nothing  is  the  advantage  of  bigness  so  evident  as  in  the 
prepaiator.  Though  the  employees  generally  increase  their  effi- 
ciency 55  per  cent  in  passing  from  a  100,000-ton  mine  to  one 
producinK  1.000.000  tons  yearly,  the  preparator  employees  treble 
their  effectiveness  by  a  similar  change  and  there  Is  no  hint  that 
there  Is  a  limit  to  this  condition. 
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P'IG.    3a.      RELATION  BETWEEN   TOTAL  AND   INSIDE 
EMPLOYEES  TO  OUTPUT  PER  START 
This  chart  is  based  on  actual  running  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees  plotted    is   actual   and    not    figured    in   proportion    to   the 
output  of  the  colliery  as  in  Figs,  la  and  lb. 

cannot  be,  worked  to  capacity,  and  any  dilution  of  the 
traffic  by  the  introduction  of  the  three-shift  system 
would  merely  intensify  a  condition  which  is  even  now 
sufficiently  crippling. 

In  those  mines  where  silting  is  practiced  the  three- 
shift  plan  would  make  it  necessary  to  silt  on  all  three 
shifts,  provided  that  the  preparation  equipment  and  the 
mine  were  run  with  equal  continuity.  This  would  mean 
increasing  the  force  almost  200  per  cent  with  only  the 
same  output  and  the  same  amount  of  silting  accom- 
plished. It  is  true  that  the  building  of  batteries  to 
retain  the  silt  and  the  laying  of  silting  lines  would  not 
involve  any  more  work  for  three  shifts  than  for  one 
and,  therefore,  the  cost  would  not  increase  proportion- 
ately to  the  number  of  shifts. 

As  may  be  expected,  some  relationship  can  be  shown 
between  the  outputs  of  collieries  and  the  number  of 
men  they  employ.  In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
output  on  the  number  of  men  employed,  nineteen  curves 
have  been  compiled  from  data  received  from  90  col- 
lieries the  total  output  of  which  is  44,205,896  tons 
annually.  The  data  from  each  colliery  were  plotted 
separately  and  an  average  struck  for  each  50,000  tons 
increase.  These  latter  points  were  indicated  on  the 
charts  by  circles.  Curves  were  then  drawn  giving  due 
weight  to  these  subaverages  considering  the  number  of 
observations  involved  in  each.  The  high  or  low  points 
apparently  neglected  are  usually  from  meager  and  often 
single  observations  or  fi'om  known  abnormal  conditions. 
The  curves  are  intended  to  represent  general  conditions 
and  not  individual  cases. 

Fig.  la  contains  curves  showing  the  total  number  of 
men  employed  per  10,000  tons  of  yearly  output  and  the 
number  of  inside  employees.  Fig  lb  has  curves  which 
show  the  number  of  outside  and  preparation  employees 
employed  for  10,000  tons  yearly  output.  These  four 
curves  show  that  a  decrea.'^ed  force  of  men  is  required 
per  unit  of  production  as  the  output  increases.  They 
further  show  that  the  preparation  forces  per  ton  pro- 
duced decrease  in  number  with  increased  output  faster 
than  those  in  the  other  two  departments. 

Fig.  2a  and  2b  consist  of  four  curves  which  show 
the  output  per  man  employed.     These  curves  show  how 
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FIG.   3b.      relation  BETWEEN  OUTSIDE  AND  PREPARATION  EMPLOYEES  TO  COAL  HANDLED  PER  START 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  line  showing  the  number  of  pieparator       coal   in   the   preparator    regardless    of   the    amount.      They   have 
employees  parallels  the  base  line  from  about  3,500  tons  to  about      become  tenders,  not  workers,  and  the  number  of  machines  tended 
4,500  tons  per  start.     Thus  the  same  number  of  men  can  handle      and  the  size  of  them  are  matters  of  no  moment. 


the  output  per  man  increases  as  the  collieries  increase 
in  size.  Figs.  3a  and  3b  show  the  number  of  men 
employed  per  start  in  collieries  of  various  capacities. 
Figs.  4a  and  4b  show  the  number  of  men  employed 
by  collieries  of  different  yearly  outputs.  Fig.  5  gives 
curves  constructed  from  the  preceding  charts  which  show 
the  total  number  of  employees  for  any  given  output 
which  would  be  employed  when  the  mines  were  run  on 
one,  two  and  three  shifts. 

These  charts  furnish  the  necessary  data  for  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  analysis  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, when  the  output  is  divided  in  three  and  the  full 
output  is  produced  in  three  shifts  instead  of  one.  Take 
first  the  operation  of  a  mine  having  a  capacity  of 
900,000  tons  per  year  or  approximately  3,200  tons  per 
shift,  assuming  280  starts  per  annum,  which  is  the  aver- 
age number  of  starts  of  the  90  collieries  considered. 

Large  Mine  Gives  Large  Tonnage  Per  Man 

It  is  now  to  be  operated  at  the  same  tonnage  but  to 
have  an  output  of  only  1,070  tons  in  each  shift.  Refer- 
ring to  the  curves  in  Fig.  la  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the 
larger  mine  it  requires  12.1  inside  employees  per 
10,000  tons  annual  output  as  compared  with  14.7  inside 
employees  for  the  mine  with  the  same  output  but  oper- 
ating on  three  shifts. 

Multiplying  by  90,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mine 
which  would  have  produced  its  900,000  tons  with  1,089 
inside  men  will  now  take,  when  operated  on  three  shifts, 
1,323  men  to  attain  the  same  production.  Thus  the  out- 
put, after  the  division  of  the  work,  will  be  attained  by 
the  employment  of  234  more  inside  men  than  before, 
provided,  of  course,  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  men  is 
unaffected  by  the  change,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case. 

The  curve  in  Fig.  2a  shows  the  output  per  inside 
man  for  mines  of  different  sizes.  A  mine  producing 
900,000  tons  per  annum  would  have  an  output  per  man 
of  815  tons  per  year.  In  a  mine  one-third  the  size  the 
output  would  drop  to  710  tons.  The  difference  is  105 
tons  per  man,  which  is  the  loss  in  output  sustained 
where  the  larger  mine  is  operated  on  a  three-shift 
basis.  Thus,  at  the  larger  mine  working  one  shift 
per  day  there  would  be  1,104  inside  men  and  at  the 
smaller  mine  working  three  shifts  a  day  1,268  inside 
men. 


From  Fig.  3a  it  is  seen  that  the  larger  mine  would 
produce  its  tonnage  at  the  rate  of  3,200  tons  per  start 
with  1,120  inside  men,  whereas  the  smaller  mine  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  1,070  tons  per  start  would  have  410 
men.  Running  the  smaller  mine  three  times  as  many 
shifts  to  get  three  times  the  tonnage,  the  equivalent 
force  of  men  would  not  number  1,120  but  1,230  inside 
men. 

Fig.  4a  shows  the  number  of  men  employed  in  direct 
relation  to  the  number  of  tons  produced,  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  starts.  Here  the  mine 
with  900,000  tons  of  annual  output  would  employ  1,118 
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FIG.  4A.  RELATION  OF  TOTAL  AND  INSIDE  EMPLOYEES 
TO  OUTPUT  IN  TONS  PER  YEAR 
At  a  collieiv  producing  100,000  tons  per  year,  300  men  are 
required,  and  "at  one  producing  1,000,000  tons,  1,500  men.  Thus 
Ave  times  as  many  men  produce  ten  times  as  much  coal.  AH  or 
which  testifies  to  the  greater  effectiveness  per  labor  unit  of  the 
big  mine. 
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inside  men  whereas  the  mine  with  300,000  tons  of 
annual  output  per  shift  would  employ  416  men,  the 
larger  mine  producing  900,000  tons  per  annum  from 
three-shift  operation  as  against  one  that  would  require 
three  times  416  men,  or  1,248  inside  men. 

These  figures  show  a  slight  discrepancy,  which  is  due 
to  the  different  methods  by  which  they  are  compiled. 
In  some  cases  the  time  feature  is  considered  and  in 
others  it  is  not,  so  the  probable  result  will  be  an  aver- 
age of  these  figures,  which  is  1,108  for  the  one-shift 
operation  and  1,267  for  the  three-shift  mine,  an  addition 
of  159  men  to  the  force. 

Coal  preparators  are  not  designed  to  work  on  the 
three-shift  system.  The  anthracite  preparator  involves 
a  complete  and  very  complicated  flow  sheet.  If  undue 
and  unnecessary  duplication  of  machinery  is  to  be 
avoided,  many  of  the  machines  must  be  of  very  large 
capacity  and  few  of  the  machines  can  be  stopped  for 
repairs  without  disarranging  and  usually  stopping  the 
entire  process.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  metal  mills, 
in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of  similar  machines, 
which  can  be  stopped  and  repaired  without  materially 
reducing  the  output.  Under  the  present  system  of  prep- 
arator operation  it  is  possible  to  examine  all  the  equip- 
ment every  night  and  see  that  it  is  in  proper  shape,  and 
if  not,  have  it  in  working  order  in  time  for  the  next 
morning's  start. 

LowERFD  Output  ;  Nearly  Halved  Efficiency 

If  the  preparator  is  already  built,  the  proposition 
that  it  be  ran  on  three  shifts  instead  of  one  without 
correspondingly  increasing  the  output  is,  of  course,  un- 
reasonable. I  know  of  one  mining  operation  in  the 
anthracite  fields  where  the  output  has  fallen  from  more 
than  1,000,000  tons  a  year  to  about  350,000  tons.  When 
the  preparator  was  cleaning  and  sizing  the  larger  out- 
put ninety-three  men  were  required,  but  that  number 
is  reduced  to  fifty-six  by  reason  of  the  reduced  produc- 
tion. Thus  the  output  has  decreased  65  per  cent,  but 
the  number  of  men  needed  to  handle  it  has  dropped 
only  40  per  cent,  showing  for  the  smaller  output  but 
60  per  cent  of  the  original  efficiency. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  number 
of  men  in  the  operation  of  a  preparator  does  not  de- 
crease in  direct  proportion  to  its  output,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  decrease  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  example  quoted,  for  improvements 
have  teen  made  in  this  preparator  which  have  decreased 
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In  a  preparator  that  handles  100,000  tons  yearly  flfty-two  men 
are  required.  One  which  prepares  ten  times  as  much  will  require 
only  ninety  men,  which  fact  shows  liow  much  more  efficient  is  the 
l.Trge  operator  than  one  that  is  smaller. 
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FIG.  5.  RELATION  OF  TOTAL  MEN  NEEDED  FOR  MULTIPLE- 
SHIFT  OPERATION  TO  YEARLY  OUTPUT 
The  curve  for  triple  shifting  is  made  by  finding  the  number  of 
men  in  a  plant  of  one-third  the  capacity  and  multiplying  that 
number  by  three.  The  curve  for  double  shifting  is  made  by  finding 
the  number  of  men  in  a  plant  of  one-half  the  capacity  and  multi- 
plying that  number  by  two.  In  view  of  the  inherent  inefficiency 
ijf  men  on  a  triple  shift  and  of  the  difficulty  in  making  repairs 
tl-ie  .'tssimiptions  made  are  not  quite  true  and  if  corrected  the 
uuniber  of  men  in  the  doviblo  and  triple  shifts  would  be  increase^l. 

the  number  of  men  required  to  operate  it  entirely  irre- 
spective of  the  output. 

For  this  reason  were  the  output  of  the  mine  put  back 
to  1,000,000  tons,  the  preparator  would  now  size  and 
clean  it  for  market  with  less  than  ninety-three  men. 
Nevei'theless,  using  this  instance  on  the  face  as  an 
example,  168  men  would  be  required  if  the  preparator 
were  run  on  a  three-shift  system  and  only  ninety-three 
if  run  only  one  shift.  This  shows  that  the  conversion 
of  a  preparator  of  this  large  size  from  one  operating 
on  a  single  shift  would  require  the  employment  of 
seventy-five  additional  men. 

Consider  the  assumption  that  the  preparator  is  to  be 
built  and  the  size  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the  three- 
shift  method  of  operation,  we  can  assume  that  it  will 
be  as  economical  as  a  plant  to  prepare  and  size  an  out- 
put one-third  as  great  on  the  one-shift  basis.  With  this 
in  view  refer  to  Fig.  lb,  where  it  is  shown  that  two  men 
are  required  in  the  preparator  for  each  10,000  tons  per 
year  of  preparator  output  where  300,000  tons  are  sized 
and  cleaned  per  annum.  Thus  sixty  men  would  be 
employed  on  each  eight-hour  shift,  and  if  the  plant 
were  ran  three  shifts  in  every  twenty-four  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  180  men.  This  would  give  an 
output  of  900,000  tons  per  annum. 

Fig.  lb  also  shows  that  a  tonnage  of  that  size  could 
be  cleaned  and  sized  by  a  force  averaging  0.88  of  a 
man  per  10,000  tons  per  annum  in  a  preparator  of  a 
size  having  sufficient  capacity  to  clean  and  size  the  coal 
in  eight  hours.  Such  a  preparator  would  require  there- 
fore seventy-nine  men.  Thus  a  big  preparator  working 
eight  hours  would  not  require  as  many  men  by  101  as 
a  small  preparator  attaining  the  same  capacity  working 
three  shifts. 

From  Fig.  2b  it  is  possible  to  deduce  that  170  men 
would  be  needed  for  three-shift  operation  as  against 
ninety  for  a  plant  so  adequate  that  it  could  prepare  the 
coal  in  an  eight-hour  day.  The  curves  in  Fig.  3b  show 
that  whereas  174  men  would  be  required  for  three-shift 
operation  eighty-eight  men  would  suffice  with  the 
larger  plant.  The  co-ordinates  of  the  curves  in  Fig.  4b 
show  that  174  men  would  be  required  for  the  small  plant 
working  twenty-four  hours  and  eighty-seven  men  for 
the  large  plant  operating  but  eight  hours.     Averaging 
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all  the  results,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  whei-eas 
eighty-six  men  would  be  sufficient  to  work  a  single- 
shift  preparator  producing  900,000  tons  per  annum,  175 
men  would  be  needed  to  effect  the  same  result  in  one 
working  continuously.  Thus  the  larger  preparator  re- 
duces the  number  of  men  employed  by  eighty-nine. 

Having  seen  from  the  curves  the  effect  of  three-shift 
output  of  the  preparator  let  these  be  compared  with  the 
actual  force  accounts  of  four  anthracite  preparators 
which  are  shown  in  Table  II. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  where  only  one  foreman 
is  employed  on  single-shift  operation  there  is  no  way 
in  which  the  trebling  of  this  expense  can  be  avoided 
when  three-shift  operation  is  introduced,  except  indeed 
by  an  increase  in  tonnage.  On  every  shift  there  must 
be  one  foreman.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ticket  taker. 
The  number  of  dumpers  also  would  be  multiplied  by 
three.  The  number  of  platemen  or  tablemen  probably 
could  be  decreased  per  shift  but  not  in  proportion  to 


TABLE  II.— OUTSIDE  FORCE  AT  FOUR  ANTHRACITE  COLLIERIES 

Mine  No.  I   Mine  No.  2  Mine  No.  3  Mine  No.  4 

Transportation 

Stationary-hoist  engineers.  ,    .9  9                   10                   13 

Locomotive  enscineers  &  helpers  6                      4                      4                      4 
Headmen,  footraen  and  plane 

tenders 5                    6                    9                   II 

Drivers,  runners  and  sprageers  5                     14                    5 

Car  oilers I                                          I                     2 

Track  repairmen 2                    3                     I                    6 

28  23  29  41 

Preparation 

Breaker  bosses I                     1                     I                     3 

Ticket  takers 1                     I                     I 

Dumpers 1                     I                     I                     2 

Platemen  and  tablemen.. 9                     I                   II                     6 

Pickers  and  slatemen 5                     8                    6                  28 

•Tig  and  spiral  attendants — ..  9                      7                      6                      3 

Machinery  attendants 2                                                                    6 

Oilers 1111 

Ropemen 

Breaker  cleaners I                       I                      2 

Engineers .  .  1                                              i                       ' 

Breaker  pumpman I 

Miscellaneous 112                      7 

Boi-car  loaders ' 

Coal-car  loaders 14                      3                      7 

Coalrunners 5                     13.. 

Cor  cleaners  and  patohers.  -    ...  I                     I 

39  28  40  64 

Distribution  of  Refuse 

Locomotive  engrs.  and  helpei-s.  . .                     2 

Machine  attendants   2                     I                     I                   .. 

Laborers 6                     3                   ..                     3 

Pulverizer    and    borehole    at- 
tendants    ' 

"8416 
Repairs  and  Maintenance 

Blacksmiths 5                      2                      4                      3 

Carpenters 15                    4                    4                    9 

Mine-car  repairmen 6                    4                   .. 

Machinists 2                    2                     j                     2 

Masons I                                          ' 

Electricians . .                     *                   •  • 

Machine  attendants . .                     I                     j 

House  repair  men 1                     '                   •  • 

Laborers . .                   ■  •                                          ** 

23  7?  16  20 

Mine  No.  1   Mine  No.  2  Mine  No.  3  Mine  No.  4 

General  .                    ,                    i                    t 

Watchmen 2                    2                    2                    3 

Court  house  (coal  inspection)..  ..                     I                     '                     * 

Stablemen I                     I                     '                     ' 

Teamsters I                     '                     f                    i 

Fan  engineers '                     '                     * 

Fresh-water  supply 2                                          ■ 

Uborers 10                    4                   10 

Propmen 6                    2                    3                    » 

Crane  engineer _ 

22  T2  20  23 

Stesm  ,,                    , 

Firemen ^                    ?                   '?                    7 

Fuelmen 11'^ 

Ashmen 2                     I 

Boiler  repairman 1                   •  - 

Watertender '                  ^                  ^ 

To  ~9  14  13 

Supervision  .                     j 

Foremen  and  assistants 1                     •                     i                    z 

Clerks 3                    3                    3                    4 

Messengers 1                                        _                  __ 

Totals T35                  "97                  125                  173 


the  number  of  shifts.  It  would  take  at  least  twice  as 
many  for  three  shifts  as  for  one.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  pickers  or  slatemen. 

The  number  of  spiral,  jig  and  machinery  attendants 
on  any  shift  probably  could  not  be  reduced  even  though 
the  output  per  shift  were  cut  in  three.  The  number  of 
all  the  other  employees  probably  would  have  to  be 
trebled,  with  the  exception  of  the  car  loaders  and  run- 
ners, the  number  of  whom  would  increase  by  only  about 
100  per  cent.  Taking  these  figures  and  allowing  for  an 
equal  number  of  men  on  each  shift  for  each  operation 
and  making  due  allowance  in  some  cases  for  abnormal 
conditions,  it  is  found  that  for  the  same  output  in  24 
hours  by  using  the  three-shift  plan,  Mine  No.  1  would 
need  141  per  cent  more  men  for  preparation.  Mine  No.  2 
would  use  147  per  cent  more  men.  Mine  No.  3,  120  per 
cent  more  and  Mine  No.  4,  119  per  cent  more.  These 
figures  may  be  compared  with  the  increase  from  a 
minimum  of  89  per  cent  to  a  minimum  of  127  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  preparator 
as  shown  by  calculations  made  from  the  curves. 

Small  Preparator  Employs  Many  Men  Per  Ton 
Using  the  information  afforded  by  the  curves  and 
considering  all  the  outside  foixes  at  the  collieries  ex- 
cept in  the  preparation  plant,  it  is  found  from  Fig.  lb 
that  at  a  colliery  having  an  output  of  900,000  tons  on 
one  shift,  or  300,000  tons  on  each  of  three  shifts,  351 
men  would  be  needed  for  the  three-shift  operation  and 
180  for  the  single-shift  operation.  From  Fig.  2b  it  is 
seen  that  the  output  per  outside  man  in  the  three-shift 
operation  is  2,720  tons  whereas  for  the  single-shift 
operation  it  is  5,200  tons.  Thus  331  men  vdll  be  re- 
quired for  three-shift  operation  and  173  for  single- 
shift.  From  Fig.  3b,  assuming  280  starts  per  year,  it 
is  seen  that  360  men  are  needed  for  the  three-shift  and 
only  206  for  the  single-shift.  Lastly  from  Fig.  4b,  330 
men  are  needed  for  the  three-shift  and  212  for  the  one- 
shift  operation.  Averaging  these  figures  it  is  found 
that  343  men  are  required  for  a  three-shift  operation 
and  only  193  men  for  a  single-shift  operation  with  the 
same  output,  or  a  saving  for  the  single-shift  of  150  men. 
Totaling  the  previous  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  curves  it  is  found  that  with  three- 
.shift  operation  1,794  men  will  be  required,  whereas 
with  the  single-shift  operation  which  now  obtains  only 
1,387  men  are  needed.  Thus  the  present  method  saves 
the  employment  of  407  men.  Fig.  5  contains  summation 
curves  showing  the  average  number  of  men  employed 
and  also  the  number  that  would  be  required  for  two- 
and  three-shift  operation  of  a  colliery  of  the  same  size 
but  with  the  output  divided  into  two  or  three,  as  the 
case  may  be,  depending  on-the  number  of  shifts. 

This  study  of  the  cui-ves  of  the  average  number  of 
men  employed  in  anthracite  collieries  shows  that  more 
men  are  required  to  produce  the  same  tonnage  in  three 
shifts  than  would  be  needed  in  one  shift.  In  the 
example  taken  it  shows  that  the  force  of  men  required 
would  have  to  be  increased  29.4  per  cent  if  the  mine 
were  to  be  placed  upon  the  three-shift  basis  without 
increasing  the  output. 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  general  and  only  approxi- 
mations, but  they  are  believed  to  err  on  the  side  of  con- 
servatism. Though  it  is  true  that  some  classes  of 
employees,  as  pumpmen,  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
number  of  shifts  worked,  these  variations  are  amply 
compensated  for  in  the  conservative  allowances  for  other 
classes  of  employees. 
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Contracted  Landing  Area  at  Head  of  Plane 
Makes  Difficult  Mine-Track  Problem 

By  William  Reid 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

THE  ACCOMPANYING  illustration  shows  the  solu- 
tion of  a  complicated  track  problem  at  the  mine 
of  the  Fort  Clark  Coal  Co.,  Wilsonburg,  W.  Va.,  the 
general  offices  of  which  are  at  Clarksburg,  in  the  same 
state.  This  mine,  opened  a  little  more  than  three 
years  ago,  is  reached  by  an  incline  about  600  ft.  long 
from  tipple  to  knuckle  and  lying  on  approximately  a 
20-deg.  grade. 

At  first  only  two  openings  were  made,  these  having 
a  50-ft.  pillar  between  them.  They  are  the  two  entries 
to  No.  1  mine,  and  are  shown  on  the  exteme  right  and 
extreme  left  of  the  illustration  respectively.  Owing 
to  the  abruptness  of  the  hillside  little  outside  stand- 
ing room  for  cars  was  obtained.  At  the  top  of  the 
incline  the  tracks  extend  parallel  to  each  other  for  a 
distance  of  24  ft.,  there  being  a  clearance  of  24  in. 
between  them.  They  then  diverge  over  a  space  of  4S 
X  50  ft.,  to  the  portals  of  the  two  openings  mentioned. 

The  loads  have  a  grade  of  li  per  cent  in  their  favor 
and  the  inclination  favoring  the  empties  is  2  per  cent. 
This  favorable  arrangement  is  obtained  by  lowering 
loaded  cars  invariably  on  one  side  of  the  incline  and 
raising  the  empties  on  the  other.  By  this  means  the 
knuckle  of  the  empty  track  can  be  raised  to  a  suf- 
ficient height  to  afford  the  empties  a  favoring  gradt 
toward  the  mine. 

In  order  to  increase  development  another  opening 
was  made  around  the  hillside  to  the  left  of.  and 
beyond,  the  illustration.  The  problem  of  proper  track 
arrangement  arose  with  the  purchase  of  a  haulage 
locomotive.  This  problem  consisted  largely  in  the 
transference  of  this  machine  from  one  mine  to  the 


other  while  still  keeping  the  trolley  pole  on  the  wide 
side  of  the  heading  or  on  the  brake  side  of  the  car. 
In  laying  out  the  mine  track  it  had  been  kept  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  side  of  the  heading  opposite  the 
brake  mechanism  on  the  cars,  so  as  to  insure  that 
the  trip  rider  should  have  ample  room  to  pass  along 
the  trip. 

The  problem  presented  could  have  been  solved 
easily  by  placing  trolley  poles  upon  both  sides  of 
the  locomotive,  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
adopt  that  plan.  To  meet  the  difficulty  another  open- 
ing was  made  between  the  loaded  and  empty  tracks 
of  No.  1  mine  and  called  the  "run-around."  The 
complete  layout  by  which  the  problem  was  met  com- 
prised six  switches,  six  tracks,  two  crossings  and  a 
semicircular  track,  all  placed  on  an  area  measuring 
48  X  50  ft.  The  illustration  shows  how  the  tracks 
were  laid.    The  layout  has  given  full  satisfaction. 

The  layout  as  here  shown  was  designed  by  myself. 
All  frog  and  switch  dimensions  were  given  to  the 
Helmick  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  of  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  which  firm  furnished  the  frogs,  crossings  and 
switch  points,  the  latter  provided  with  spring  at- 
tachments on  the  bars. 

Now  let  us  follow  the  movement  of  the  locomotive 
in  transferring  from  one  mine  to  the  other.  Suppose 
that  the  motor  comes  with  a  loaded  trip  from  mine 
No.  2.  It  cuts  loose  from  the  trip  at  the  switch  B, 
passes  through  C  and  around  the  curve  to  the  right  to 
F,  where  it  gets  behind  the  empty  trip.  As  an  alter- 
nate procedure  the  locomotive  may  pass  through 
switches  E  and  D  in  the  run-around  and  get  ahead 
of  the  trip  of  empties.  The  run-around  intersects 
the  empty  sidetrack  or  opening  underground. 

Similarly  if  the  locomotive  comes  out  of  mine  No.  1 
with  a  trip  of  loads,  it  cuts  loose  at  A,  leaving  clear- 
ance at  the   frog.     It  then   passes   up  the   run-around 


Trackwork  at 

Wilsonburg 

Mine 

With  only  48  ft.  x 
50  ft.  in  which  to 
place  switches,  ar- 
rangrements  were 
made  at  the  head 
of  the  plane  for  the 
many  switches  by 
which  to  handle 
cars  to  two  mines. 
The  knuckle  of  the 
plane  is  only  24  ft. 
from  the  points  of 
switch  A,  which  are 
at  the  extreme 
lower  right  -  hand 
corner  of  the  Illus- 
tration. Standing 
trip  room  for  No.  1 
mine  is  provided  In 
the  drifts  of  that 
operation.  A  run- 
around  between  the 
drifts  enables  the 
locomotive  to  get 
beliind  the  empty 
trip. 
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Tractor 
Locomotive 

Uses  about  one  gal- 
lon of  gasoline 
and  one-twentieth 
of  a  quart  of  lubri- 
cating oil  for  every 
20  tons  of  coal  or 
fireclay  hauled  a 
■  mile.  The  dis- 
t  a  n  c  e  traversed 
each  way  is  4,560 
ft.,  and  the  loco- 
motive makes  ten 
or  eleven  round 
trips  per  day. 


through  switch  D,  comes  back  to  E,  then  over  the 
curve  to  the  left  and  attaches  to  the  empty  trip  beyond 
switch  C  on  the  empty  track  to  No.  2  mine. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  the  camera  when  the  pic- 
ture was  taken  the  width  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  tracks  is  distorted  and  exaggerated.  Those  who 
view  the  actual  installation,  however,  consider  it 
quite  a  feat  in  track  laying. 


Adapting  the  Tractor  to  Mine  Haulage 

GASOLINE-LOCOMOTIVE  development  for  mine 
use  hitherto  has  followed  more  or  less  closely  the 
progress  made  by  the  automobile  builder.  During  recent 
years,  however,  another  form  of  self-propelled  vehicle 
closely  paralleling  the  locomotive  in  function  has  made 
its  appearance.  This  is  the  farm  tractor.  This 
machine  has  been  much  more  rapidly  developed  than  the 
automobile,  for  the  builders  could  draw  readily  on  the 
experience  of  the  makers  of  pleasure  vehicles. 

During  the  past  decade  the  farm  tractor  has 
thoroughly  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  reliability. 
Today  these  machines  are  used  by  the  thousands 
throughout  the  rural  districts  of  both  this  and  foreign 
lands.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  an  enterpris- 
ing builder  of  mine  equipment  should  adapt  one  of  the 
best  known  of  these  machines  to  mine  haulage. 

Breese  Adamson,  of  the  Adamsfln  Motor  Co.,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  has  built  an  attachment  for  the  Fordson 
tractor  that  adapts  it  to  use  upon  the  rails  of  a  mine- 
haulage  road.  This  attachment,  for  which  a  patent 
application  has  been  entered,  follows  as  far  as  possible 
the  same  general  construction  as  that  adopted  in  the 
tractor  itself.  The  wheels  are,  of  course,  replaced  with 
drivers,  these  being  connected  by  means  of  side  rods, 
so  as  to  render  the  entire  weight  of  the  machine  effec- 
tive for  pulling  or  pushing  a  load.  A  suitable  frame  and 
bumpers  also  are  supplied,  the  point  of  pull  being  in  the 
same  relative  position  to  the  tractor  as  before,  so  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  machine  is  in  no  way  impaired. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Fordson  tractor  is  built  with 
"three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse."  This  is 
retained  in  the  Adamson  locomotive.  In  order  to  keep 
the  machine  constantly  in  front  of  its  load,  both  when 
going  into  and  coming  out  of  the  mine  if  room  for  a  Y 
is  not  available,  simple  turntables  have  been  developed. 
These  may  be  installed  almost  anywhere,  and  as  they 
rest  on  ball  bearings  they  reverse  the  locomotive  with 
ease. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  builder  that  conversion   from 


tractor  to  locomotive  or  back  again  can  be  made  by  an 
ordinary  mechanic  in  three  hours.  Aside  from  the  sand- 
ing device  only  thirty-four  bolts  are  used  in  the  attach- 
ment. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one  of  these 
locomotives  at  work  at  the  mine  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Co., 
Lehigh,  Ala.  At  this  operation  the  length  of  the  haul 
is  4,560  ft.,  and  the  machine  makes  ten  to  eleven  round 
trips  per  day  with  ease.  The  average  gross  weight 
hauled  per  trip  is  30  tons  and  the  maximum  grade  is 
IJ  per  cent.  The  entire  journey,  after  the  trip  of  cars 
has  been  gotten  under  way,  is  made  in  high  gear.  This 
machine  moved  1,323  tons  of  coal  and  fireclay,  traveling 
a  total  distance  of  53§  miles,  empty  cars  being  returned 
over  the  same  distance,  with  a  total  fuel  consumption  of 
60  gallons  of  gasoline  Three  quarts  of  lubricating  oil 
also  were  used,  the  consumption  of  transmission  oil 
being  negligible. 

Ill-Centered  Wood  Rollers  Ruin  Bearings 
And  Frequently  Fail  to  Roll 

IT  IS  difficult  to  bore  a  straight  center  hole  through  a 
wood  roller  because  the  grain  causes  the  drill  to 
swerve.  If  such  a  roller  be  sawn  in  two  along  a 
diameter  the  hole  will  be  found  to  be  crooked  with  an 
offset  in  the  middle,  for  the  hole  will  not  be  continuous 
but  drilled  from  each  end.  Gudgeons,  or  journals,  can 
be  driven  into  such  holes  only  with  great  difficulty. 
Often  when  the  holes  are  much  out  of  line  the  cost  of 
inserting  the  gudgeons  add  materially  to  the  original 
cost.  Nor  is  that  all  when  the  roller  is  assembled  in  the 
bearings  it  is  not  concentric  with  the  gudgeon.  If  the 
roller  revolves  this  ruins  the  bearings.  If  it  does  not, 
the  roller  is  of  no  service ;  it  soon  grooves  and  wears  out, 
being  sawn  through  to  the  gudgeon  by  the  action  of 
the  rope. 

The  Colonial  Supply  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  it  is  said,  has 
a  specially  designed  machine  that  will  bore  the  gudgeon 
hole  true  within  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch,  giving  the 
roller  greatly  increased  life.  The  rollers  are  delivered 
either  without  gudgeons  or  with  new,  and  consequently 
perfectly  true,  journals  fitted  onto  the  rollers  before 
they  are  sent  out. 

Another  important  matter  is  to  get  the  right  wood  for 
the  manufacture  of  rollers.  First  grade  black-gum  wood 
is  to  be  preferred.  It  should  not  be  Tupelo  wood,  which 
grows  in  marshes,  for  that  material  is  not  hard  enough 
or  sufficiently  wear  resisting.  Sweet,  or  red,  gum  is 
even  less  satisfactory  than  Tupelo. 
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Ventilation  of  Gassy  and  Dusty  Mines 

Ventilation  an  Important  Factor  in  Operation  of  Mines^What 
Constitutes  Good  Ventilation— Requirements  of  the  State  Mining 
Laws— Booster  'Fans  Condemned— Lessons  Taught  by  Experience 


PERMIT  me  to  offer  a  few  further 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  good 
ventilation.  Mine  Foreman,  writing  in 
Coal  Age,  July  7,  p.  18,  expresses  a  real 
fact  when  he  says,  "Ventilation  is  the 
most  important  question  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  coal  mine." 

Without  ventilation  of  some  nature, 
all  underground  coal  mining  would  soon 
cease.  The  sanitary  condition  of  mines 
depends,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ventilating  current.  Men 
and  animals  do  more  and  better  work 
in  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air  than  is 
possible  in  poor  air. 

Efficient  Mine  Ventilation 
A  Good  Investment 

Good  ventilation  is  a  good  investment 
in  the  operation  of  a  coal  mine.  It  is 
astonishing  how  little  attention  and 
thought  is  given  this  important  ques- 
tion by  many  mine  officials,  especially 
in  the  smaller  mines. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  was 
mine  inspector  in  the  western  part  of 
this  state,  I  had  an  average  of  seventy- 
five  mines  of  various  classification  in 
my  charge.  Trouble  in  regard  to  ven- 
tilation was  confined  mostly  to  the 
small  mines.  Many  of  these  mines  were 
in  charge  of  foremen  who  seemed  to 
know  or  care  but  little  about  the 
ventilation  of  the  workings. 

Fundamental  Princtple 
Henry  Bock,  in  his  letter,  Coal  Age, 
Apr.  28,  p.  756,  is  also  right  when  he 
expresses  the  thought  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  ventilation  is  to 
conduct  the  air  current  to  the  faces  of 
the  working  places  in  such  quantities 
that  it  will  dilute  and  carry  away  all 
poisonous  gases  and  supply  the  miner, 
in  every  section  of  the  mine,  with 
wholesome  air  in  which  to  work. 

It  is  the  equal  distribution  of  fresh 
air  throughout  the  entire  mine,  making 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  uniform  temper- 
ature in  every  section,  that  constitutes 
good  ventilation.  A  large  volume  of 
air  entering  a  mine  does  not  always 
indicate  that  the  mine  is  well  venti- 
lated. A  sufficient  volume  of  air  may 
be  entering  the  mine,  but  the  quantity 
reaching  the  working  faces  may  yet  be 
inadequate  owing  to  leaky  stoppings, 
doors  and  air  bridges. 

In  all  class-A  mines  in  this  state,  the 
mining  laws  provide  that  the  minimum 
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amount  of  fresh  air  supplied  to  each 
person  and  animal  employed  in  the  mine 
shall  be  150  cu.ft.  per  min.  for  each 
person  and  600  cu.ft.  per  min.  for  each 
animal. 

In  my  opinion,  this  law  cannot  be  so 
construed  as  to  mean  that  its  require- 
ments are  being  met  when  the  specified 
amount  of  fresh  air,  for  each  person 
and  animal,  is  being  forced  into  the 
mine.  The  law  evidently  means  that 
the  .specified  amount  of  air  for  each 
person  and  animal  is  to  be  delivered 
to  them  fresh  in  the  remote  sections  of 
the  mine. 

Neither  will  the  requirements  of  the 
law  be  met  when  a  miner  working  in  an 
extreme  heading  is  supplied  with  150 
cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  if  that  air  has 
been  previously  used  to  the  limit  by 
men  and  animals,  and  is  no  longer  fresh 
from  the  outside.  But,  as  Mr.  Bock 
states,  "To  do  this  requires  skill  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  ventilating  system 
throughout  the  mine." 

Booster  Fan  to  Be  Used  Only  in 
Exceptional  Cases 

In  extensive  mines  where  the  air  has 
to  be  delivered  from  two  to  two-and- 
one-half  miles  distant  and  must  then 
be  conducted  through  many  working 
places,  as  required  by  law,  I  think  all 
will  agree,  it  becomes  a  troublesome 
problem  as  well  as  an  expensive  one. 
In  such  cases,  in  order  to  avoid  expense, 
I  greatly  fear  the  booster  fan  is  too 
often  resorted  to  as  a  makeshift. 

There  may  be  instances  where  the 
temporary  use  of  a  booster  fan  is  ad- 
missible; but  when  that  device  is  made 
a  permanent  factor  in  the  ventilation 
of  a  gassy  mine  I  join  vrith  W.  H.  Lux-' 
ton  in  opposing  its  use.  There  are  too 
many  "Ifs"  involved  in  the  use  of  a 
booster  fan,  in  the  ventilation  of  deep 
and  extensive  gassy  mines. 

I  frankly  admit  that  it  will  often  be 
less  expensive  to  install  a  booster  fan, 
in  extended  workings,  than  it  would  be 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  and 
improvements  to  deliver  the  required  air 
from  the  outside.  But  just  here  is 
where  the  danger  lies  of  its  use  be- 
coming general  in  these  mines. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economics,  the 
booster  fan  will  continue  to  be  installed, 
with  the  result  that  the  airways,  from 
the  booster  back  to  the  outside  will  re- 
ceive little  if  any  attention  and  become 


more  and  more  obstructed.  The  lit;tle 
booster  will  accomplish  no  more  than 
to  fan  the  same  air  round  and  round, 
until  the  air  becomes  charged  with  gas 
and  an  explo.sion  takes  place  and  a  num- 
ber of  lives  are  snuffed  out. 

When  that  happens,  believe  me,  the 
rescuing  parties  will  have  some  job  be- 
fore them  exploring  such  a  mine.  In 
the  first  place,  all  mines  should  be 
opened  up  from  the  start  and  developed 
with  a  view  of  giving  and  maintaining 
a  good  ventilation  throughout  the 
operation  when  it  becomes  more  ex- 
tensive. 

Need  of  a  Ventilating  Boss 

In  my  opinion,  in  order  to  insure  bet- 
ter ventilation  and  the  safety  of  life,  in 
all  large  gassy  mines,  there  should  be  a 
ventilating  boss,  who  would  have  charge 
of  the  ventilation  and  the  oversight 
and  construction  of  all  bratticework, 
doors,  airways  and  the  sprinkling  sys- 
tem where  one  is  required.  My  observa- 
tion shows  that,  in  such  large  gassy 
mines,  the  foreman  has  enough  to  do 
Ln  looking  after  the  miners  in  their 
working  places,  the  haulage  system,  the 
output  and  general  conditions  relating 
to  the  operation  of  the  mine. 

Referring  to  the  letter  of  Oscar  H. 
Jones,  Sept.  29,  p.  495,  permit  me  to 
say,  it  is  not  because  of  a  supposed 
incapability  of  the  mine  foreman  to 
arrange  the  ventilating  system  of  the 
mine  in  a  way  to  get  the  best  possible 
results,  that  I  advocate  the  employ- 
ment of  a  ventilating  boss  in  a  large 
gassy  mine.  My  purpose  is  to  relieve 
the  foreman  who  has  his  hands  full  of 
other  things,  and  to  insure  a  more  effi- 
cient ventilation  and  a  better  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property. 

Many  Capable  Miners 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  mine 
foremen  are  not  the  only  men,  in  and 
around  coal  mines,  who  are  capable  of 
efficiently  ventilating  the  mines.  I  know 
uncertified  miners  whom  I  would  much 
rather  risk  with  the  ventilation  of  a 
mine  than  some  foremen  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

It  is  true  that  the  mining  laws  of  this 
state  make  it  the  duty  of  every  mine 
foreman  to  look  after  the  ventilation, 
besides  compelling  him  to  shoulder 
numerous  other  responsibilities  resting 
upon  him.  But,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  were  the  foremen  in  large  gassy 
mines  relieved  of  the  charge  and  up- 
keep of  the  ventilation  and  this  duty 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  man 
better  results  would  follow. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  say  that  I 
have   filled   the   position  of   ventilating 
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boss  in  two  of  the  most  dangerous  mines 
in  this  state.  These  mines  were  both 
gassy  and  dusty.  Moreover,  the  forma- 
tion was  extremely  irregular,  making 
the  mines  difficult  to  ventilate  pi'operly. 
In  the  Nelson  mine  I  served  as  ventilat- 
ing boss  for  a  term  of  six  years  and, 
likewise,  two  years  in  the  Prospect 
mine. 

Experience  Shows  Danger  in 
Nexjlecting  Ventilation 

My  experience  in  those  two  mines 
taught  me  thoroughly  the  danger  of 
neglected  and  inefficient  ventilation  in 
gassy  mines.  On  Dec.  20,  1895,  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  in  the  Nelson  mine, 
killing  28  persons.  I  assisted  in  taking 
out  the  dead  and  cleaning  up  the  mine. 
It  was  a  gas  explosion  augmented  by 
dust.  Both  the  ventilation  and  the  dust 
conditions  had  been  neglected  in  that 
mine.  Later,  these  conditions  were 
somewhat  improved  and  the  mine  was 
then  operated  with  safety  lamps. 

On  Mar.  30,  1902,  another  explosion 
occurred  in  the  same  mine,  killing  16 
persons.  This  time  it  was  a  dust  ex- 
plosion that  was  caused  by  a  blownout 
shot.  Again  I  assisted  in  taking  out 
the  dead  and  cleaning  up  the  mine. 
When  the  place  was  ready  to  resume 
operations,  I  was  made  ventilating  boss 
and  held  that  position  till  the  mine  was 
finally  abandoned  May  16,  1908. 

With  the  23  years'  experience  gained 
in  those  gassy  and  dusty  mines,  I 
learned  to  know  what  an  inefficient 
ventilation  will  do  in  such  mines,  and 
what  will  sooner  or  later  result  from  the 
lack  of  an  efficient  sprinkling  system  in 
a  dusty  mine.  As  a  means  of  safety,  in 
the  one  case,  the  air  must  be  conducted 
to  the  working  places  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  render  harmless  all  gases 
generated;  and,  in  the  other  case,  the 
dust  must  be  removed  or  humidified 
until  it  also  is  rendered  harmless. 

Dayton,  Tenn.  JOHN  ROSE, 

Former  District  Mine  Inspector. 


Fan  Ventilating  Two  Seams 

Failure    ascribed    to    wind    pressure — 
Testing  for  motive  columns  in  shufi 
— Asceiisional    i-entilation    in    deep- 
lying  scams. 
REFERRING  to  the  failure  to  venti- 
late both  seams  by  a  single  fan,  as 
explained    by    "Master    Mechanic,"    in 
Coal  Age.  Oct.  6,   p.   542,  allow  me  to 
suggest  that  the  trouble  in  this  case, 
may   be   due   to   a   high   wind   pressure 
acting   against  the  fan. 

Under  such  atmospheric  conditions, 
it  often  happens  that  the  action  of  a 
ventilating  fan  is  partially  neutral- 
ized by  the  opposing  elements.  Per- 
haps, the  fan  chimney,  in  this  instance, 
is  exposed  to  a  sti'ong  wind  pressure 
that  tends  to  counteract  the  pressure 
due  to  the  fan  and  the  ventilation  in 
the  mine  is  retarded  as  a  result. 

The  idea  has  been  suggested  that  a 
motive  column  may  be  formed  in  the 
shaft,  which  opposes  the  general  cir- 
culation that  the  fan  would  establish 
in  the  mine.  To  prove  or  disprove  this 
effect,  1  would  make  tests  to  ascertain 


the  amount  and  direction  of  the  air 
flowing  when  the  fan  is  stopped.  These 
tests  should  take  account  of  temperature 
of  the  air,  barometric  conditions  and 
otfect  of  wind  pressure. 

The  second  shaft  is  said  to  be  5  x 
10  ft.,  in  section,  and  260  ft.  deep;  but 
it  is  not  stated  whether  the  top  of  the 
shaft  is  above  or  below  the  location  of 
the  fan. 

Assuming  that  the  fan  is  exhausting 
and  the  new  shaft  is  a  downcast  for  the 
two  seams,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
this  fan  should  fail  to  ventilate  both 
seams,  if  it  is  capable  of  producing 
150,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  as 
stated  by  the  correspondent. 

Ascensional  Ventilation  Easy 

An  Illinois  mine  foreman,  whose  let- 
ter appears  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  24, 
p.  848,  has  referred  to  old-country  prac- 
tice where  a  single  fan  ventilates  eight 
or  ten  seams,  pitching  as  high  as  80 
deg.,  and  where  it  is  probable  the  venti- 
lation is  wholly  ascensional.  There  is 
of  course  no  trouble  to  ventilate  any 
number  of  seams,  in  such  a  case,  pro- 
vided the  fan  has  the  required  capacity. 
The  main  air  current  is  blown  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  shaft,  from  which 
point  it  will  naturally  distribute  itself, 
in  as  many  splits  as  are  needed  to  venti- 
late the  several  seams. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  main  return 
air-course  is  well  above  the  workings, 
to  comply  with  the  state  laws  of  Bel- 
gium and  France,  which  specify  that 
the  arrangement  must  be  such  that 
the  return  air  cannot  re-enter  the  mine, 
or  descend  to  a  lower  level. 

Stated  briefly,  I  would  consider  this 
present  case  a  question  of  two  splits, 
one  being  much  longer  than  the  other. 
Then,  by  placing  a  regulator  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  shorter  split,  it  should  be 
possible  to  regulate  the  air  current  as 
desired. 

The  lower  seam  being  the  longer  of 
the  two  splits,  the  intake  air  should  be 
forced  down  to  that  level.  The  regu- 
lator in  the  upper  seam  can  then  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  permit  only  the  proper 
amount  of  air  to  pass  in  that  split.  Such 
an  aiTangement  should  present  no  difti- 
culties  in  ventilating  both  seams. 

Peru,  111.  Gaston  F.  Libiez. 


preservative  was  taken  from  a  French 
monograph  on  that  subject,  which  I  will 
translate  verbally,  as  my  authority  for 
the  statements  made.  The  author 
states  as  follows  (translated  from  the 
French): 

In  lS.'i4,  Uethell  began  to  inject  ties  re- 
quiieil  for  tlie  tracks  of  tlie  Compagnie  du 
Mlill  ;  but  this  was  given  up  after  two 
years,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults obtained  by  Uie  process.  It  was  es- 
tablished that  almost  the  entire  quantity  of 
chlorido  of  zinc  is  carried  away  bv  rain 
water. 

According  to  experiments  made  along 
tliese  lines,  tics  of  pine  wood  impregnated 
with  clilorldc  of  zinc,  sliow.  three  years 
nfter  impregnation,  a  loss  of  from  80  to 
Sa  per  cent  of  the  original  quantity.  In 
ties  of  beech  wood,  this  loss  Increased  to 
Irom    S>0    to    SB    per   cent. 

("hloride  of  zinc  is  ;in  acid  salt  and.  in 
tlie  combination  it  forms  with  albumen,  one 
MsliS  oneself.  What  becomes  of  the  chlo- 
rine? Accordine  to  the  opinion  of  Hutin  and 
Houtigny.  the  chlorine  set  free  alters  the 
vegetable  fiber. 

I  claim  no  personal  knowledge  about 
this,  but  have  accepted  these  state- 
ments as  essentially  correct,  because 
they  coincide  with  what  men  of  wide 
experience  in  wood  preservation  have 
told  me.  F.  G.  Zinsser. 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Loss  of  Zinc  Chloride  in 
Treat  in  jj  Wood 

Large  loss  of  the  impregnated  solution 
.iliown  by  crperiments  reported  in  a 
French  publication— Authority  quoted 
in  translation. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing, in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
Frank  G.  Breyer,  which  appeared  in 
Coal  .Age,  Dec.  22,  p.  1015,  regarding 
the  loss  of  zinc  chloride  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  wood. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  matter  or  to  start  a 
controversy.  I  only  wish  to  give  the 
authority  for  the  statements  made  in 
my  previous  article,  to  which  Mr.  Breyer 
takes  exception. 

The  infoiTnation  relating  to  the  loss 
of  zinc  chloride  w^hen  used  as  a  wood 


Essentials  in  Ventilation 

.iir-tight  stoppings  necessary  to  main- 
tain good  circulation  in  a  mine  — 
Trapdoors  an  unyiecessary  evil  — 
Legislation  needed  to  make  certain 
specific  requirements  in  mining. 

BEING  deeply  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter of  good  ventilation  in  mines, 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
several  letters  relating  to  that  subject. 
All  practical  miners  agree  that  the  ven- 
tilation of  a  mine  is  the  most  essential 
factor  in  its  operation. 

In  my  experience,  there  are  a  few 
chief  points  that  must  be  considered. 
First,  the  operator  must  install  a  fan 
capable  of  producing  the  necessary 
quantity  of  air.  Second,  it  is  necessary 
to  build  substantial  air-tight  stoppings, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  good  circulation 
and  larry  the  air  to  the  working  face, 
where  it  is  needed  to  make  the  mine 
healthy  and  safe  for  work. 

Tkap  Need™  Where  Ditch  Is 
Carried  Under  Door 

Speaking  of  air-tight  stoppings  and 
doors,  one  important  point  that  is  often 
overlooked  is  the  carrying  of  a  drainage 
ditch  under  a  door.  It  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  ditch  is  left  open,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  a  large  leakage 
of  air  at  that  point. 

When  a  ditch  is  to  be  carried  through 
a  door,  a  water-trap  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  air. 
The  seal  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  the  air  pressure;  or,  otherwise, 
air  will  force  its  way  through  the  water. 

From  time  to  time,  writers  in  Coal 
.Age  have  condemned  the  use  of  trap- 
doors in  mines.  I  agree  with  them 
fully.  Trapdoors,  at  the  best,  are  an 
evil  to  be  avoided.  Not  only  ai-e  they 
a  menace  to  the  safety  of  drivers  haul- 
ing the  coal,  but  they  impair  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  mine  by  leaking  air  or 
being  carelessly  set  open  and  short- 
circuiting  the  current. 
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Some  correspondents  have  referred 
to  the  need  of  employing  a  ventilating 
engineer;  but  I  agree  with  Oscar  11. 
Jones,  Coal  Age,  Sept.  29,  p.  49.5,  who 
states,  "The  foreman  should  have  the 
full  control  of  everything  pertaining 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  mine." 

With  Mr.  Jones,  I  consider  a  fore- 
man who  is  not  capable  of  ventilating  a 
mine  properly  is  unfit  for  the  position 
he  holds.  There  are,  however,  things 
that  are  more  important  and  essential 
than  the  employment  of  a  ventilating 
engineer,  in  the  securing  of  good  ven- 
tilation in  a  mine. 

State  Mining  Laws  Should  Make 
More  Specific  Requirements 

To  my  mind,  our  mining  laws  are  not 
specific  enough  in  requiring  certain  of 
these  essential  details,  which  are  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  foreman  in 
charge.  I  would  evan  say  that  trap- 
doors should  be  prohibited  in  mines,  ex- 
cept small  doors,  built  in  overcasts  and 
stoppings  where  necessary,  and  made 
of  incombustible  material. 

Again,  the  law  should  compel  every 
operator  to  install  a  ventilating  fan 
suitably  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  mine 
and  the  daily  tonnage  expected.  One 
essential   point  is   the   requirement,  by 


law,  that  the  velocity  ol  the  air  pass- 
ing through  the  last  crosscut  of  a  pair 
of  entries  shall  not  be  less  than  150  ft. 
per  min.,  and  all  crosscuts  to  have  an 
area  not  less  than  50  sq.ft. 

If  our  mining  laws  contained  a  few 
requirements  such  as  these  there  would 
be  less  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  mine 
foreman,  whose  duty  would  then  be  to 
see  that  the  law  was  fulfilled. 

Other  essential  requirements  in  ven- 
tilation are,  that  all  abandoned  work- 
ings shall  be  either  sealed  off  with  air-  . 
tight  stoppings,  or  ventilated  in  a  man- 
ner to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gas 
in  such  places.  Also,  it  should  be  re- 
quired by  law  that  the  circulation  shall 
be  so  conducted  that  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  air  entering  the  mine  will 
reach  the  working  faces. 

Finally,  failure  to  comply  with  these 
requirements  of  the  law  should  be  pun- 
ished by  a  suitable  fine  or  the  with- 
drawal of  the  foreman's  certificate.  In 
closing,  let  me  say  that  the  desire  of 
many  operators  for  tonnage  compels  the 
foreman  to  adopt  methods  that  are  not 
justified  by  the  ventilating  facilities  at 
his  command,  as  he  well  knows.  This 
is  a  point  in  which  the  law  should  pro- 
vide some  protection  for  the  foreman. 

Aultman,  Pa.   William  J.  Walker. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Mixing  Salt  With  the  Stemming,  in  Blasting 

Salt  AbsorbSiMoisture — Mixed  with  Stemming  and  Thrown  Out  by 
the  Blast  It  Would  Tend  to  Keep  the  Dust  Damp — Extinctive  Effect 
of  Salt  Would  Act  to  Decrease  Flame  of  Shot  in   Blasting   Coal 


TALKING,  recently,  with  a  super- 
intendent of  an  Oklahoma  mine,  I 
learned  that  common  salt  had  been  used 
in  tamping  the  holes,  in  blasting  coal 
in  some  of  the  mines.  He  stated  that 
their  coal  made  much  fine  dust  when 
blasted,  and  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  well-known  property  of  salt 
to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  should 
make  it  an  effective  agent  for  keeping 
the  dust  damp,  if  the  salt  was  mixed 
with  the  stemming  when  tamping  the 
hole. 

It  was  argued  that  the  salt  thrown 
cut  with  the  dust,  by  the  force  of  the 
blast,  would  be  distributed  where  it 
was  most  needed.  The  superintendent 
stated  that  they  had  acted  on  this  sug- 
gestion and  he  thought  that  some  good 
had  resulted,  though  it  was  difficult 
to  state  to  what  degree  the  practice 
was  effective  in  allaying  the  dust 
danger   in   blasting   coal. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  by  common  salt  is 
largely  due  to  the  impurities,  such  as 
calcium  and  magnesium  chloride,  con- 
tained in  the  salt.  There  are  numerous 
deliquescent  substances  that  possess 
the    property   of    abstracting'  moisture 


from  the  air;  namely,  calcium  chloride, 
potassium  carbonate,  zinc  chloride,  so- 
dium hydroxide  and  potassium  hydrox- 
ide. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is, 
Has  Coal  Age  or  any  of  its  readers 
known  of  these  substances  being  used 
for  the  purpose  mentioned;  and,  if  so, 
when  and  where  was  the  experiment 
tried  and  with  what  success? 

Chicago,  111.  Engineer. 


This  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  in- 
quiry and  we  hope  it  will  call  forth 
further  information  in  reference  to  the 
alleged  practice  of  salting  the  stem- 
ming of  a  shot,  in  blasting  coal  in 
dusty  mines.  The  idea  is  certainly  sug- 
gestive and  good  results  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  in  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  allay  the  dust  danger. 

In  this  connection,  however,  another 
thought  suggests  itself,  relative  to  a 
further  benefit  that  might  accrue  from 
the  practice  of  salting  the  stemming 
of  a  shot  when  blasting  coal,  in  a  dusty 
mine  or  in  a  mine  generating  gas. 

As  is  well  known,  salt  has  an  ex- 
tinctive effect  on  flame.  Salt  has  often 
been  thrown  on  an  incipient  fire  with 


good  effect.  If  this  is  true,  why  should 
not  the  mixing  of  fine  salt  with  the 
material  used  in  tamping  a  shot  exert 
an  extinctive  efiect  on  the  flame  of  the 
burning  powder  that  is  projected  from 
the  hole  when  the  blast  is  fired? 

This  is  a  question  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  and  may  well  be  made  a 
study  for  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions in  mining  districts.  Many  read- 
ers of  Coal  Age  may  he  able  to  throw 
light  on  this  matter  and  offer  some 
practical  and  helpful  suggestions.  Let 
us   hear   from   them. 


Two  Values  for  Calorie 

French  unit,  calorie,  has  two  values — 
The  large  calorie,  kilogram-calorie, 
most  comvionly  used — The  small 
calorie,  gram-calorie,  mostly  used  by 
chemists. 

READING  from  "Mine  Gases  and 
Ventilation"  (page  52), the  French 
thermal  unit  or  calorie  is  defined  as 
follows:  "This  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
kilogram  of  pure  distilled  water,  at 
maximum  density,  one  degree  of  the 
Centigrade  scale." 

I  have  been  studying  Millikan  and 
Gale's  First  Course  in  Physics,  and 
find  the  following  definition  for  the 
French  unit  of  heat:  "A  unit  of  heat 
is  defined  as  the  quantity  or  amount  of 
heat  that  is  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  one  gram  of  water  through 
one  degree.  Centigrade.  May  I  ask 
which  of  these  values  is  correct? 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  Student. 


Replying  to  this  inquiry,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  value  of  the  French 
heat  unit  or  calorie  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  the  definition  first  given 
above.  It  is  the  quantity  of  heat  that 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilo- 
gram of  pure  distilled  water,  at  maxi- 
mum density,  one  degree  of  the  Centi- 
grade scale. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  this  value  is 
always  understood  to  be  that  of  the 
calorie.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
however,  chemists  have  used  a  value 
based  on  a  gram  of  distilled  water  at 
maximum  density,  instead  of  a  kilo- 
gram. By  way  of  distinction,  this  is 
sometimes'  called  the  "gram-calorie," 
or  "small  calorie";  while  the  value  in 
common  use  is  described  as  the  "kilo- 
gram-calorie," or  "large  calorie." 

These  two  values  give  rise  to  no  con- 
fusion, as  their  use  is  only  relative,  the 
same  unit  being  employed  to  measure 
the  amount  of  the  substance  under  in- 
vestigation. The  fact  that  chemists 
are  dealing  with  small  quantities  of 
substances,  measured  in  grams,  ex- 
plains their  use  of  the  gram-calorie,  or 
small  calorie.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
more  general  practice  the  weight  of 
substances  under  investigation  is  gen- 
erally given  in  kilograms,  making  it 
more  convenient  to  use  the  kilogram- 
calorie  or  large  calorie,  which  is  the 
common  unit  employed  in  the  French 
system.  When  the  gram  or  small  cal- 
orie is  used  it  should  be  so  stated. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Mine  Foremen's  and  Firebosses'  Examination 
Charleston,  W.  Va.— 1921 


Question — State  the  chief  causes  of 
accidents  in  this  state  and  the  methods 
you  would  adopt  to  prevent  same. 

Answer — The  chief  causes  of  mine 
accidents  are  falls  of  coal  and  roof  at 
the  working  face  and  on  roads  and 
traveling  ways;  careless  handling  of 
powder  in  the  preparation  of  charges 
for  blasting;  lack  of  judgment  in  plac- 
ing shots;  failure  to  properly  tamp  the 
charge;  returning  to  the  face  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  a  missfire;  firing  two 
or  more  shots,  at  the  same  time,  in 
a  close  place,  or  failure  to  examine 
for  gas  before  firing;  lack  of  proper 
safety  appliances,  refuge  holes  and 
separate  traveling  ways;  poor  installa- 
tion of  electric  wires,  failure  to  safe- 
guard the  same  and  to  use  proper  pre- 
caution to  avoid  contact  with  live 
wires;  lack  of  strict  regulations  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  workers,  and  suitable 
punishment  for  any  violation  of  these 
rules. 

The  most  effective  means  of  prevent- 
ing accidents  from  these  causes  is  to 
make  and  enforce  strict  regulations 
and  maintain  discipline  in  the  mine. 
Provide  necessary  safety  appliances  and 
see  that  all  needed  supplies  of  timber 
are  promptly  delivered  and  kept  on 
hand  in  every  working  place.  Use  only 
permissible  powders  and  employ  com- 
petent shotfirers  to  examine,  charge 
and  fire  all  shots  that  in  their  judg- 
ment are  safe.  Where  safety  lamps 
are  required,  no  open  lights  should  be 
permitted  in  the  mine.  All  safety 
lamps  should  be  properly  cleaned,  filled 
and  delivered  to  the  men,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  shift.  Drivers,  timber- 
men  and  other  shifthands  or  daymen 
should  be  equipped  with  electric  cap 
lamps. 

Question — What  are  the  necessary 
supplies  that  should  always  be  on  hand, 
at  the  mine,  for  the  safe  working  of 
the  same;  and  what  is  your  duty  if 
the  operating  company  fails  to  keep 
these  supplies  on  hand? 

Answer — There  should  be  kept  on 
hand  ample  supplies  of  props,  cap- 
pieces  and  other  needed  timber,  cut  to 
the  proper  dimensions  and  ready  for 
use;  also,  rails,  tracking,  brattice 
boards,  canvas,  nails  and  tools  of  all 
kinds  and  such  extra  parts  of  ma- 
chines, car-axles  and  wheels  as  fi'e 
liable  to  be  needed  to  replace  those 
worn  or  broken.  Every  mine  should  be 
equipped  with  a  full  supply  of  firs1> 
aid  materials,  such  as  splints,  band- 
ages, stretchers,  blankets  and  water- 
proof coverings. 


In  case  these  supplies  are  not  pro- 
vided and  kept  on  hand  by  the  com- 
pany it  is  the  duty  of  the  mine  fore- 
man to  notify  the  company,  in  writing, 
stating  what  supplies  are  needed,  in 
accordance  with  Sec.  39  of  the  West 
Virginia  Mining  Law.  A  company  fail- 
ing to  supply  what  is  needed  in  the 
mine  for  its  safe  operation,  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $200,  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  County  Jail  from  thirty  to 
ninety  days,  as  the  court  may  decide. 

Question — (a)  Do  you  approve  of 
shooting  coal  from  the  solid?  (b) 
State  under  what  conditions  you  tvould 
permit  solid  shooting  to  be  done. 

Answer — (a)  Solid  shooting  is  not 
advisable  in  the  mining  of  bituminous 
coal  and  should  only  be  permitted  in 
the  mine,  under  particular  conditions 
that  would  make  it  safe. 

(b)  The  mining  law  (Sec.  36)  au- 
thorizes the  district  mine  inspector  to 
prescribe  the  condition  under  which 
solid  shooting  may  be  done.  These 
conditions  must  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  the  mine  inspector,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation.  Per- 
mission allowing  solid  shooting,  in  any 
particular  case,  must  be  given,  in  writ- 
ing, by  the  mine  inspector  to  the  fore- 
man in  charge. 

Question — What  is  the  limit  to  the 
q-uantity  of  explosives  to  be  taken  in- 
side of  the  mine,  by  any  one  person; 
and  what  are  the  requirements  of  the 
law  regarding  the  container  for  carry- 
ing such  explosives? 

Answer — The  law  (Sec.  75)  forbids 
any  miner  or  employee  to  take  into  the 
mine  a  larger  quantity  of  powder,  or 
other  explosive,  than  he  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  use  in  that  shift, 
such  explosives  must  be  carried  in  a 
metallic  cannister  or  fiber  receptacle, 
having  a  capacity  not  to  exceed  5  lb., 
and  carefully  closed  with  an  approver! 
top  or  cover. 

Question — Give  reasons  why  differ- 
ent methods  of  mining  are  used,  and 
why  one  method  will  not  answer  for  all 
mines. 

Answer — Variations  in  the  depth 
below  the  surface,  the  inclination  and 
thickness  of  the  seam,  the  hardness  of 
the  coal  and  the  nature  of  the  roof  and 
floor  make  it  necessary  to  employ  dif- 
ferent methods  of  mining  the  coal, 
choosing  the  method  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  conditions  in  any  given 
case. 

In  general,  a  deep-lying  seam,  or 
frail  roof  and  soft  bottom  will  require 
a  less  width  of  opening  and  larger  pil- 


lars. While  seams  of  moderate  thick- 
ness are  well  adapted  to  the  room-and- 
pillar  system  of  working,  thin  coal 
seams,  particularly  lying  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface,  are  best 
mined  by  the  longwall  method. 

Again,  what  is  known  as  "bench 
mining"  must  often  be  used  in  seams  of 
great  thickness.  The  panel  system  of 
mining  is  much  used  in  gassy  mines 
and  stope  mining  must  often  be  em- 
ployed when  the  seam  is  highly  in- 
clined. It  is  obvious  from  the  forego- 
ing that  one  method  of  working  cannot 
be  used  in  all  mines  owing  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  in  those  mines. 

Question — //  you  had  a  number  of 
men  working  in  a  section  where  fire 
was  discovered  in  the  intake  airway, 
state  how  you  would  proceed  to  rescue 
the  men  and  protect  the  lives  of  all 
other  employees  inside. 

Answer — This  question  can  only  be 
answered  in  a  general  way,  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  situation.  A  fire 
in  the  intake  airway  leading  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  where  men  are  work- 
ing requires  pirompt  action  to  first 
notify  and  withdraw  the  men,  before 
they  are  overcome  by  the  smoke  and 
gases  produced  by  the  fire.  If  it  is 
possible  to  take  the  men  out  by  any 
other  way,  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  short-circuit  the  air,  by  break- 
ing down  a  stopping  or  opening  a  door 
inby  from  the  fire.  At  the  same  time 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  get  water 
to  the  fire,  on  the  intake  side.  The 
first  consideration  always  is  notifying 
and  withdrawing  the  men  by  the  safest 
possible  route.  Word  should  also  be 
sent  to  the  men  working  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  mine  and  safety  will  gen- 
erally require  that  they  be  withdrawn 
promptly  from  the  mine. 

Question — A  workman  has  ignited  a 
pocket  of  gas  and  is  severely  burned 
about  the  face  and  arms.  State  how 
you  would  rescue  him  and  protect 
yourself;  also,  state  how  you  would 
treat  him. 

Answer  — -  Remove  the  victim  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  nearby,  fresher 
air,  taking  care  to  handle  him  care- 
fully. Having  sent  at  once  for  a  doc- 
tor, carefully  loosen  the  clothing 
about  the  chest  cutting  it  from  the 
arms  that  are  burned.  As  much  as 
possible  exclude  the  air  from  the 
burned  part  and,  as  quickly  as  this 
can  be  obtained,  apply  oil  or  a  thin 
paste  of  baking  soda,  flour  or  starch. 
Vaseline,  olive  oil,  fresh  lard  or  cream, 
or  an  emulsion  of  boiled  oil  and  lime 
water  are  all  good.  To  restore  con- 
sciousness, in  the  condition  of  this 
patient,  the  usual  methods  cannot  be 
wholly  employed.  Rub  the  lower  limbs 
upward  to  assist  circulation,  and  use  a 
fan  gently  to  permit  the  free  access  of 
fresh  air,  at  the  same  time,  holding  a 
sponge  or  handkerchief  moistened 
vdth  ammonia  near  the  nose,  or  using 
smelling  salts  with  caution. 

In  rescuing  the  person  from  under 
the  gas  burning  in  the  room,  stoop  low 
and  move  as  quietly  as  possible.  Pro- 
tect the  head  and  shoulders  with  a  coat 
while  so  doing. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


MEN  are  hopeful  for  1922  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
their  optimism,  backed  by  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  economic  adjustment,  overcomes  the  disquieting  indica- 
tions in  current  affairs,  according  to  a  review  of  business  conditions 
issued  by  the  Mechanics  &  Metals  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  "There  are  those  who,  placing  their  faith  in  a  number  of 
specific  evidences  of  improvement  which  recently  have  manifested 
themselves,"  the  review  continues,  "are  distinctly  confident  of  a 
progressive  betterment  during  the  new  year.  There  are  others  who, 
reviewing  the  difficulty  of  the  readjustments  of  1921,  are  inclined 
to  hold  their  confidence  in  check  until  they  learn  how  far  the  pre- 
vailing evidences  of  improvement  will  carry.  There  are  still  others 
who,  probing  the  fundamental  forces  which  are  responsible  for  the 
world's  present  troubles,  are  inclined  not  to  be  cheerful  at  all. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  spirit  of  confidence  predominates.  Rec- 
ognition that  the  United  States  is  steadily  moving  toward  economic 
health  underlies  much  of  the  hopeful  anticipation  for  the  new  year, 
and  this  is  supplemented,  in  its  good  effect,  by  developments  of  an 
international  nature. 

"Looking  into  the  future,  it  is  far  from  an  entirely  happy  world 
that  is  engaging  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  business  leaders.  Yet 
of  all  the  signs  of  the  times,  perhaps  a  negative  one  is  the  most 
significant,  namely,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  outline  for 
thinking  people  how  far  economic  confusion  permeates  every  phase 
of  modern  life,  and  how  difficult  and  prolonged  will  be  the  task  of 
reconstruction. 

"Narrowing  our  views  to  our  immediate  local  problems,  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  shrunken  export  buying  and  the 
small  purchases  from  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  the 
industrial  East  is  maintaining  a  favorable  rate  of  activity.  Prices 
are  not  holding  firm  in  every  instance,  shading  having  taken  place  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  purchases.  But  on  the  whole,  with  producers 
and  distributors  fairly  well  liquidated,  the  situation  is  all  that  can 
be  expected." 


Car  Loadings  Rebound  Sharply 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  totaled 
60.5,992  cars  during  the  week  ended 
on  Jan.  7  compared  with  531,034 
during  the  previous  week,  or  an  in- 
crease of  74,958,  according  to  the 
American  Railway  Association.  The 
greatest  increase  noted  over  the 
previous  week  was  in  coal,  the  total 
being  136,982  cars,  or  31,320  more 
than  were  loaded  during  the  week 
ended  Dec.  31,  but  this  was  54,251  less 
than  during  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  and  72,356  less  than  the 
corresponding  week  in  1920. 

Idle  freight  cars  numbered  646,673 
on  Jan.  8  compared  with  618,675  on 
Jan.    1,    or    an    increase    of    27,998. 


Steel  Plants  Speed  Up 

Steel  plant  operations  are  gradu- 
ally broadening  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  schedule  has  been  substan- 
tially enlarged.  Fifty-one  of  the  113 
sheet  mills  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 
are  under  power,  as  compared  with 
45  two  weeks  ago.  The  A.  M.  Byers 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  operating  its  blast 
furnace  at  Girard,  one  skelp  mill 
and  88  puddling  furnaces.  The 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.  has  increased  the 
number  of  its  active  tin  mills  from 
10  to  19.  Operations  will  begin 
soon  at  the  plant  in  Canton  of  the 
Carnahan  Tin  Plate  &  Sheet  Co., 
which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Fallcon  Tin  Plate  Co.  of  Niles.  At 
its  Ohio  works  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  is  operating  five  of  its  six  blast 


furnaces.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  again  is  operating  two  merchant 
bar  mills,  following  a  long  period  of 
suspension.  The  Newton  Steel  Co., 
which  is  booked  about  four  weeks 
ahead,  has  its  10  hot  mills  at  New- 
ton  Falls   engaged   on   sheet   stock. 

Hundreds  of  workmen  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  returned  to  work  Jan. 
17,  when  No.  1  department  of  the 
.Allegheny  Steel  Company  at  Breck- 
enridge  resumed  operations  in  full. 
The  men  had  been  idle  for  moi-e 
than  a  year. 

The  Aetna  Standard  plant  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  resumed 
operations  in  full.  Three  of  the  cor- 
poration's plants  in  the  Wheeling 
district  are  now  operating  in  all 
departments. 


Reports  Building  Picking   Up 

In  announcing  that  they  have  re- 
cently underwritten  first  mortgage 
serial  bond  issues  amounting  to 
$12,485,000,  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.  com- 
ment on  the  building  situation  in 
general  as  follows:  "There  is  a 
continued  improvement  to  be  noted 
in  underlying  conditions  of  the 
building  industry,  and  it  is  expected 
that  activities  during  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  on  a  very  heavy  scale. 
There  is  a  healthy  inquiry  for 
capital  for  building  purposes,  par- 
ticularly for  residential  improve- 
ments, and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
outflow  of  capital  for  the  building 
industry  is  being  absorbed  in  fi- 
nancing the  construction  of  these 
types  of  structures." 


Expect  More  Paper  Business 

This  year  will  see  no  startling  de- 
mand for  paper,  but  a  renewal  of 
business  can  be  expected  about  Feb. 
1,  says  the  monthly  business  review 
of  The  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry,  a 
bulletin  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Asssociation.  "With  a  total 
production  of  paper  of  about  5,300,- 
000  tons  for  the  year  1921,  as  com- 
pared with  7,334,600  tons  in  1920, 
the  paper  industry  seems  to  face  a 
certain  increase  in  production  dur- 
ing 1922,  as  compared  with  the  year 
of  depression  just  closed,"  says  the 
bulletin.  "Production  for  the  com- 
ing year  seems  certain  to  exceed 
6,000,000  tons,  even  though  many 
branches  of  the  industry  will  not  be 
able  to  operate  at  capacity." 

Rail  Equipment  Orders  Plentiful 

Railroad  equipment  orders  an- 
nounced recently  indicate  that  the 
railroads  are  planning  to  put  their 
properties  in  shape  just  as  soon  as 
possible  for  increased  traffic.  The 
largest  order  of  the  past  few  weeks 
was  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  which  announced 
plans  for  purchasing  $10,000,000 
worth  of  new  equipment  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  next  six  months. 
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Monongalia  Miners  Make  Armed  March 

UNION  mine  workers  on  Scott's  Run,  Monongalia  County, 
W.  Va.,  made  an  armed  march  and  demonstration  on 
Jan. .  4  against  the  men  at  the  mine  of  the  Gilbert  Davis 
Coal  Co.'s  plant,  who  were  thought  to  be  meditating  a 
return  to  work  at  a  scale  below  that  which  the  union 
agreement  prescribes.  The  mine  had  been  closed  down 
for  some  time,  and  E.  H.  Gilbert,  the  president,  denied  that 
the  mine  would  be  started  on  an  open-shop  basis  at  the 
time  alleged. 

On  Jan.  7  a  demonstration  was  staged  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  and  the  workers  were  induced  to  leave  the 
workings.  At  the  Almina  mine  on  the  Monongahela  River 
between  Fairmont  and  Morgantown  a  demonstration  of 
a  similar  kind  was  made.  The  Bunker  Hill  mine  has  been 
running  as  a  non-union  mine  for  several  months,  and  the 
Almina  mine  has  tried  to  operate  several  times  as  an  open- 
shop  operation.  Sheriff  Yost  refused  to  interfere  with 
the  march  unless  formal  complaint  was  made  of  a  specific 
violation  of  the  law  and  unless  warrants  were  sworn  out 
against  the  marchers  for  some  particular  offense. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Monongalia  County  has  brought  in- 
<iictments  against  fourteen  men  for  taking  part  in  the 
demonstration  and  against  ten  men  for  the  theft  of  dyna- 
mite,  pistol   carrying   and   assault   and  battery. 

The  grand  jury  also  returned  an  indictment  against  R.  M. 
Williams,  described  as  an  organizer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  charging  complicity  in  assaults  upon  non-union 
miners  and  the  dynamiting  of  a  house  owned  by  the  Con- 
nellsville  Basin  Coal  Co.  It  further  returned  true  bills 
against  six  other  men,  growing  out  of  the  strike  which 
has  nominally  been  in  progress  in  Monongalia  County 
since  1920.  

Pennsylvania  Will  Collect  Anthracite  Tax 

SAMUEL  S.  LEWIS,  Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  collect  the  anthracite  tax,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1921  has  been 
attacked  in  the  Dauphin  County  Court.  All  firms,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  engaged  in  the  mining  and  production 
of  anthracite  in  the  state  will  soon  receive  from  the  Auditor 
General  blanks  for  filing  tax  returns. 

The  law  imposes  a  tax  of  IJ  per  cent  on  the  assessed 
market  value  of  all  anthracite  mined  in  the  state.  The 
duty  of  assessing  the  coal  or  fixing  the  tonnage  value  is 
placed  on  superintendents  or  other  ofiicers  in  charge  of 
mines,  washeries  or  other  productive  operations,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  corporations  or  firms  conducting  the  busi- 
ness themselves,  and  it  is  therefore  probable,  it  was  said  at 
the  Auditor  General's  department,  that  in  a  number  of 
instances  the  larger  corporations  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish a  series  of  separate  reports  representing  individually 
the  operations  of  each  of  their  collieries. 

Auditor  General  Lewis  has  sent  a  letter  to  all  operators 
requesting  their  co-operation  to  the  end  that  any  embar- 
rassment, incident  to  the  imposition  of  penalties  in  the 
event  that  the  act  is  held  constitutional  may  be  avoided. 

Washery  operators  and  persons  procuring  coal  from  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkill  rivers  and 
other  streams  are  regarded  as  falling  within  the  purview  of 
the  new  law  and  it  is  their  duty  to  file  reports  whether  they 
receive  blanks  or  not.  The  penalty  for  non-compliance  with 
the  act  is  a  fine  of  $500  and  imprisonment  for  one  year  or 
more. 

Nova  Scotia  Court  of  Appeals  Suspends 
Injunction  Against  Wage  Cut 

"»HE  board  of  conciliation  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Labor  to  investigate  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  and  the  coal 
miners  is  composed  of  the  following:  U.  E.  Gillen,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Toronto  Terminals  Railway  Co., 
chairman;  Colonel  W.  E.  Thompson,  Halifax,  representing 
the  corporation,  and  James  Ling,  Mayor  of  New  Waterford, 
N.  S.,  representing  the  miners. 

The    injunction   issued   by   the    Supreme   Court    restrain- 


t; 


ing  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  and  constituent 
companies  from  reducing  the  wages  of  coal  miners  pending 
the  investigation  by  the  conciliation  board  has  been  sus- 
pended by  the  Nova  Scotia  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
injunction  was  issued  on  the  ground  that  under  the  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Act  no  change  can  be  made  in  working 
conditions  while  conciliation  proceedings  are  in  progress. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  as  the  agreement  between 
the  corporation  and  the  unions  expired  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  is  no  "existing  rate  of  wages."  The  corporation 
will  pay  the  reduced  rate  until  a  final  judgment  on  the 
question  has  been  rendered. 


Shipments  of  Anthracite  in  December  Were 
Smallest  Since  1920  Vacation  Strike 

SHIPMENTS  of  anthracite  during  December,  1921,  as 
reported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  de- 
creased approximately  1,800,000  tons  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  of  1920,  and  of  nearly  680,000 
tons  as  compared  with  November.  Shipments  last  month 
(4,635,922  gross  tons)  were  the  smallest  since  September, 
1920,  when  the  "vacation"  strike  of  the  mine  workers 
reduced  the  shipments  to  3,592,954  tons.  Total  shipments 
for  the  year  1921  amounted  to  67,617,713  tons  against 
68,627,125   tons   in   1920. 

Shipments   by   initiating   carriers   were   as   follows: 

Dec,  1921      Dec,  1920      Nov.,  1921 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 985,262         1,324,004         1.017,409 

Lehigh  Valley 801,796         1,161,305  913,737 

Jersey  Central 532,597  497.735  512,615 

Lackawanna 626,377  940,515  814.131 

Delaware  &  Hudson 654,987  896.475  756,598 

Pennsylvania 307,520  457,242  429,638 

Erie     450,465  675,979  503,488 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 107,107  164,557  136,945 

Lehigh  &  New  England 169,811  318,508  229,455 

Totals 4,635,922         6,436,320         5.314,014 


Railroads  Oppose  28  Per  Cent  Reduction 
In  Rates  in  Southwest 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  considering 
proposed  reductions  of  28.5c.  on  bituminous  coal,  lump 
and  slack  from  points  in  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  district 
mines  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and 
mines  in  the  Springfield  (111.)  district  to  Kansas  City. 
Southwestern  roads  have  protested  against  the  reduction 
from  the  Springfield  (111.)  district  because  the  differentials 
will  be  interfered  with,  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.R. 
makes  the  same  objection  against  the  reduction  from  the 
Southwestern  fields,  saying  that  all  reductions  have  been 
justified  if  those  from  the  Southwest  are  given  effect.  The 
Southwestern  coal  operators  ask  that  the  reductions  from 
the  Southwest  be  allowed  to  go  into  effect  and  that  all 
others  be  suspended.  Various  interveners  have  contended 
that  the  reductions  are  not  justified. 


A  Warm  Year,  1921 

ST.  LOUIS  reports  that  1921  was  the  warmest  year  on 
record.  This  will  account  in  a  way  for  the  poor  coal 
business.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  about 
60  degrees.  The  highest  for  the  previous  50  years  was 
58.3  degrees  in  1900.  The  normal  annual  mean  temperature 
is  56  degrees.  The  average  daily  excess  over  normal  for 
the  year  was  4.1  degrees.  No  heat  record  was  broken; 
the  highest  of  the  year  was  98  deg.  F.  on  July  13.  The 
lowest  was  12  above  on  Jan.  17.  Every  month  in  the  year 
was  warmer  than  normal. 

Through  a  co-operative  agreement  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Geological  Survey,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
exercised  general  supervision  of  the  sampling  of  a  large 
number  of  coal  mines  In  western  Pennsylvania  and  has  also 
analyzed  the  samples.  Under  similar  agreement  with  the 
Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange,  about  100  mines  along  the 
line  of  the  Virginian  Ry.  have  been  sampled  by  engineers 
under  the  direction  of  the  bureau. 
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No  Agreement  Reached  in  Georges  Creek 
And  Upper  Potomac  Regions 

AFTER  three  days  of  parleying  in  Baltimore,  on  Jan.  10, 
.  11  and  12,  representatives  of  the  operators  and  miners 
of  District  16,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which 
comprises  the  Georges  Creek  and  Upper  Potomac  fields, 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  scale  of  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  to  replace  the  existing  wage  contract,  which 
expires  on  April  1.  No  agreement  is  likely  to  be  consum- 
mated. 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  representatives  of  the  miners 
was  for  a  fixed  wage  scale  covering  the  period  between 
April  1,  1922,  and  March  31,  1924.  The  operators  refused 
to  entertain  that  demand  on  the  ground  that  changes  In 
market  and  general  economic  conditions  made  it  undesirable 
as  well  as  unfair  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement.  This 
was  the  question  upon  which  final  disagreement  came,  the 
conference  breaking  up  soon  after  this  demand  had  been 
made  and  rejected. 

In  an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  the  operators 
proposed  an  agreement  from  which  the  provision  in  the 
existing  agreement  confirming  the  award  of  the  U.  S.  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission  was  stricken  out.  The  miners 
lodged  objection  to  that,  asserting  that  the  commission  had 
stipulated  that  the  wages  of  miners  must  be  maintained  on 
a  certain  level.  The  operators  took  the  position  that  the 
award  of  the  commission  had  no  such  effect  and  had,  more- 
over, long  ago  ceased  to  exist. 

Although  the  miners  proposed  that  the  old  agreement  be 
adopted  they  later  withdrew  that  offer.  One  of  the  counter 
propositions  made  by  the  operators  was  that  an  agreement 
be  entered  into  under  the  terms  of  which  fixed  wages  and 
hours  for  the  entire  district  were  not  to  constitute  a  part  of 
any  agreement  but  that  the  matter  of  wages  and  hours 
should  be  left  to  the  miners  and  operators  in  various  locali- 
ties. As  the  miners  felt  that  this  would  weaken  their 
organization,  they  declined  to  agree  to  it. 

Inability  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  District  16  to 
agree  upon  a  new  contract  or  to  reach  any  agreement  as  to 
an  adjustment  of  wages  leaves  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
mines  in  Maryland  shut  down  and  means  that  production 
will  be  restricted  to  about  20  per  cent  of  potential  capacity 
unless  action  is  taken  by  miners  and  operators  independent 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization,  as  has  been  done 
in  some  cases. 

In  some  quarters  the  opinion  is  entertained  that,  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  of  the  union,  a  way  will  be  found  to  work 
out  an  agreement  with  the  mine  workers  as  individuals. 
It  is  not  believed  that  the  door  is  closed  to  further  nego- 
tiations with  the  miners'  union. 

The  following  rates  now  in  effect  for  mining  coal  and  for 
day  labor,  operators  contend,  make  it  out  of  the  question 
for  them  to  compete  with  other  fields  where  a  lower  wage 
scale  is  in  effect:  Pick  mining,  $1.31  a  ton;  drivers  and 
inside  day  laborers,  $7.42  for  an  eight-hour  day;  dumpers, 
$6.88;  motornien,  $7.42.  Production  is  now  restricted  to 
about  600,000  tons  per  annum  as  against  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  3,000,000  tons  per  annum. 


purchase  of  coal,  it  is  understood  that  it  will  recommend 
that  the  purchaser  detennine  by  actual  tests  what  coals  are 
best  suited  to  his  individual  requirements  and  make  a  con- 
tract along  those  lines,  giving  analysis  of  coal  desired  and 
stating  the  mine  or  mines  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be 
shipped. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  premium  and  penalty  clause  in 
the  contract  it  is  thought  it  should  be  based  on  the  ash 
content  of  the  coal,  making  the  amount  of  the  premium 
and  penalty  base,  to  be  determined  in  each  individual  case, 
on  the  actual  cost  of  coal  delivered  and  the  expense  of 
handling  the  excess  ash. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are: 

Hubb  Bell,  sales  chemist,  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  chairman  ;  George 
H.  Bayne,  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York,  sec- 
retary ;  Andrew  B.  Crlchton,  consulting  engineer,  Johnstown,  Pa  ; 
H.  S.  Fleming,  consulting  engineer.  New  York  City  ;  L.  C.  Frey, 
fuel  engineer,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Lanstord,  Pa.  ;  John 
McNally,  vice-president  and  fuel  engineer.  Fuel  Service  Co.,  New 
York  City  ;  J.  D.  Monie,  vice-president  and  sales  manager,  Johns- 
town Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  New  York  City  ;  Henry  M.  Payne,  consult- 
ing engineer.  New  Y'ork  City ;  Alfred  D.  Thompson,  bituminous 
sales  manager,  Pattison  &  Bowns,  New  York  City,  F.  R.  Wadleigh, 
chief  of  Coal  &  Coke  Section,  Fuel  Division,  Department  of  Com- 
merce ;  Robert  Johnson,  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Co..  New 
York  City ;  H.  L.  Ogden,  purchasing  agent  Gas  &  Electric  Util- 
ities, Boston,  representing  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  ;  H.  L.  Holstein,  chemist,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Palmerton, 
Pa.  ;  J.  C.  Phillips,  supervising  engineer.  New  York  Steam  Co., 
New  York  City  ;  Edwin  B.  Ricketts,  New  Y'ork  Edison  Co.,  New 
York  City,  representing  the  National  Electric  Light  Association: 
Oscar  Texter,  consiilting  engineer  and  chemist,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  John  Van  Brunt,  chief  engineer.  Combustion  Engineering 
Corporation,  New  York  City. 


Testing  Society  Committee  Rejects  Coal 
Contract  with  Analytical  Provisions 

PURCHASE  of  all  coal  on  a  contract  form  providing 
specifications  based  on  analysis,  a  form  recently  advo- 
cated by  many  purchasing  agents,  has  been  considered  and 
rejected  by  a  special  committee  on  coal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Testing  Materials.  This  committee  has  been 
meeting  in  New  York  at  regular  intervals  for  several  months 
and  has  given  the  subject  full  consideration  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  seller,  buyer  and  testing  and  combustion 
engineers. 

It  is  understood  that  this  committee  will  make  a  report 
along  these  lines  to  the  main  committee  of  the  society  in 
Philadelphia  next  month. 

While  no  formal  report  has  been  made  by  the  committee 
as  to  its  conclusions  regarding  a  form  of  contract  for  the 


Hultman  Asks  Massachusetts  Dealers  to 
Refuse  Shipments  of  Poor  Anthracite   . 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  getting  some  bad  anthracite, 
according  to  State  Fuel  Administrator  E.  G.  Hultman, 
who  asks  dealers  to  co-operate  with  him  in  stopping  this 
influx  by  refusing  poor  shipments.  The  appeal  is  made 
in  a  statement  issued  Jan.  17  which  is  accompanied  by 
statistics  to  show  that  New  England  took  more  anthracite 
during  1921  than  in  the  better  year  1920  and  that  Massa- 
chusetts right  now  is  heavily  stocked  with  almost  a  million 
tons  of  it.  Mr.  Hultman's  declaration  about  inferior  coal 
follows: 

"Anthracite  coal  which  not  only  fails  to  conform  to 
sizing  specifications  but  contains  such  a  high  percentage 
of  impurities  that  its  heating  value  is  materially  reduced 
is  being  forced  and  foisted  upon  the  dealers  and  subse- 
quently upon  the  public.  This  low  heating  value  results 
in  a  real  cost  for  fuel  much  greater  than  even  the  present 
high  prices   indicate. 

"The  coal  market  has  now  shifted  from  a  sellers'  to  a  buy- 
ers' market,  and  dealers  are  responsible  for  their  purchases. 
Therefore,  I  request  the  co-operation  of  all  dealers  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  standard  of  domestic  fuel  and  conserv- 
ing our  transportation  facilities  by  refusing  to  accept  ship- 
ments of  poor  quality  coal." 

Mr.  Hultman  reports  that  deliveries  of  anthracite  to 
Massachusetts  during  the  coal  year  ended  March  31,  1921, 
totaled  5,207,643  tons.  Of  this,  the  carry-over  was  808,000 
tons.  Receipts  between  April  1  and  Dec.  31,  1921,  were 
3,945,553  tons,  making  stocks  and  receipts  for  nine  months 
up  to  Dec.  31,  1921,  total  4,753,582  tons.  Stocks  of 
domestic  sizes  carried  into  January,  1922,  show  934,770 
tons  as  compared  with  261,993  tons  in  January  of  1921. 
Thus  Massachusetts  is  well  stocked  with  anthracite  for 
the  time  being. 

All   New  England  took   103,000  tons  more  of  anthracite 
during  1921  than  the  same  states  did  in  1920,  as  the  follow- 
ing table,  issued  by  Administrator  Hultman,  shows: 
RECEIPTS   OF   ANTHR.\CITE   IN    NEW   ENGL.\ND   BY   CALENDAR 
YEARS 
(In  Net  Tons) 


1916                    10,715,000 

1017 11,680,000 

1918 15.621,000 

1919 10.578,000 

1920 ; '. ; 1 1,255,000 

1921 11,358,000 
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Reduction  in  Coal  Freights  Now  Seems  Less  Likely; 
Morrow  and  Gushing  Suggest  Cuts 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


WHAT  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  going 
to  do  about  freight  rates  ?  While  many  observers 
present  at  the  rate  hearings  last  week  still  hope 
for  a  general  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
commissioners  are  not  convinced  that  a  reduction  would 
produce  sufficient  tonnage  to  maintain  the  railroads'  revenue 
at  a  fair  figure.  Shippers'  testimony,  especially  that  of 
coal  men,  has  all  indicated  that  rail  traffic  is  sufficiently 
heavy  to  make  the  1921  rates  inequitable.  But  all  this 
evidence  was  based  on  October  traffic.  Railroad  business 
since  then  tells  a  different  story,  so  that  the  commission, 
with  the  reports  of  a  whole  year  before  it,  charged  as  it  is 
with  the  duty  of  making  rates  that  will  guarantee  the  roads 
a  fair  return  on  invested  capital,  may  hesitate  to  order  re- 
ductions until  prospects  of  good  business  are  more  definite. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  case  for  coal  was  ably 
presented  by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  and  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association.  The  bulk  of 
Mr.  Morrow's  testimony  was  printed  last  week  in  Coal  Age 
(pp.  145-6)  and  Mr.  Cushing's  appears  in  this  article.  Mr. 
Cushing  presented  statistics  to  support  his  contention  that 
railroad  operating  revenue  can  be  reduced  13.87  per  cent 
without  endangering  a  return  of  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  roads.  Mr.  Morrow,  pointing  out  that  railroads  will 
pay  approximately  $215,000,000  less  for  fuel  this  year  than 
they  did  last  year  and  that  their  other  costs  are  decreasing, 
suggested  to  the  commission  that  if  a  general  rate  reduc- 
tion be  made,  it  should  apply  to  coal  first  and  that  75c.  a 
ton  would  be  a  fair  reduction. 

Wages  Are  Falling  in  Non-Union  Fields 

Mr.  Morrow,  supplementing  the  statements  reported  in 
these  columns  last  week,  told  the  commission  that  mine 
wages  are  going  down — already  have  receded  to  the  1917 
level  or  lower  in  non-union  fields — and  that  they  "must 
be  reduced  on  April  1  next,  although  to  what  extent  the 
National  Coal  Association  cannot  attempt  to  say." 

He  said  that  further  wage  cuts  would  "result  in  some 
lowering"  of  the  price  of  coal,  but  mine  prices  have  already 
been  reduced  so  much  to  meet  non-union  competition  that 
coal  production  the  country  over  is  now  going  on  at  a  loss. 
He  quoted  from  reports  of  all  the  operators  reporting  to  his 
association — operators  who  produced  55,460,000  tons  during 
the  seven  months  from  April  1  to  Oct.  31,  1921 — showing 
tha'^  there  was  an  average  loss  of  2c.  a  ton  among  them. 
He  sa  ri  reports  for  November  and  December  showed  even 
further  h-sses. 

In  the  (luestioning  which  followed  Mr.  Morrow's  address 
Commissioner  Hall  held  that  high  rates  to  tidewater,  which 
Mr.  MorroAT  thought  should  be  reduced  $1,  might  not  have 
been  the  main  cause  for  America's  loss  of  foreign  markets. 
He  suggested  that  poor  quality  of  coal  cut  a  figure.  Mem- 
bers of  the  commission  also  doubted  whether  Mr.  Morrow 
was  right  in  prophesying  a  miners'  wage  reduction  after 
April  1.  He  replied  that  in  view  of  the  conditions  and  of  the 
relationships  between  union  and  non-union  mines  it  Is 
entirely  reasonable  to  expect  such  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Morrow  declared  foreign  coal  can  come  into  this 
country  right  now  and  compete  with  the  native  product 
because  of  high  rates  here.  He  said  Japanese,  Australian 
and  even  Cardiff  coal  is  selling  today  in  California  at  a  price 
less  than  the  freight  rate  on  Utah  coal  shipped  to  the  coast. 

An.swering  another  question,  Mr.  Morrow  said  the  de- 
velopment of  water  power  would  reduce  bituminous  demand 
temporarily,  but  that  industrial  expansion  due  to  cheap 
power  ultimately  would  increase  that  demand. 

With  his  testimony  Mr.  Morrow  presented  statistical 
exhibits  covering  twenty  pages.  Among  other  things  these 
exhibits  show: 


The  percentage  which  cost  of  fuel  and  power  constitute  of  the 
total  cost  of  production  in  various  industries. 

Average   f.o.b.  mine  cost  of  railroad   fuel. 

-Vnalysis  of  the  present  rates  per  ton-mile  earnings,  and  average 
distances  on  coal,  in  carloads,  from  the  natural  sources  of  supply 
to  all  towns  with  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  in  the  States  of 
.-Vlabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Former  and  present  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  various 
groups  of  mines  to  representative  destinations. 

Foimer  and  present  rates  on  coal,  with  average  distances  and 
rates  per  ton  per  mile,  from  various  producing  districts  to  im- 
portant consuming  centers,  together  with  the  percentage  of  ad- 
vance in  these  rates. 

Former  and  present  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in  Kansas, 
Arkan.=as  and  Oklahoma  to  representative  points  in  several  states. 

Former  and  present  rates  on  coal  from  various  producing  fields 
to  representative  destinations  with  percentages  of  increase. 

Subdivision  of  the  dollar  paid  by  a  consumer  of  bituminous  coal. 

Subdivision  of  the  dollar  being  received  by  the  bituminous  coal 
operators. 

Tonnage,  average  costs  and  prices  received  for  bituminous  coal 
by  532  operating  companies  for  the  period  Jan.  1  to  October  31. 

Overseas  exports  of  bituminous  coal  by  months  in  1921. 

Comparison  of  the  relation  of  increases  in  freight  charges  on 
bituminous  coal  to  the  value  of  the  coal,  with  the  same  relation 
shown  between  freight  increases  and  values  of  various  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  Cushing,  in  his  address  to  the  commission,  declared 
the  freight  rates  to  big  distributing  centers  average  more 
than  $1  a  ton  above  the  1917  level,  that  this  Is  higher  than 
is  necessary  to  return  a  fair  revenue  to  railroads  and  that 
the  returns  even  now  are  larger  than  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain railroad  credit. 

Glancing  back  along  the  history  of  bituminous  coal  and 
rail  relations,  he  said,  coal  production  has  gained  more  than 
10,000,000  tons  a  year  for  fifty  years— for  the  last  twenty 
years,  17,500,000  tons  a  year.  Even  periods  of  depression 
have  not  checked  this  growth  noticeably  except  at  the 
moment.  The  1921  depression,  he  said,  was  the  most  severe 
in  the  history  of  coal  mining,  with  a  shrinkage  of  26  per 
cent  in  production,  and  this  tonnage  must  be  regained  as 


WHERE  THE  MONET  GOES  WHICH  IS  PAID  FOR 
BITUMINOUS  COAL,  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 


What  becomes  of  the  dollar 
paid  by  a  consumer  of  bitu- 
minotis  coal  who  buys  direct 
from  the  mine  operator. 


What  becomes  of  the  dollar 
now  being  received  for  bitu- 
minous coal  by  the  mine  opera- 
tor   (C). 


(A)  Average  freight  per  net  ton,  $2.27.  From  testimony  of 
George  M.  Shriver,  vice-president  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.,  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Jan.  13,  1922. 

(B)  Average  spot  price  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  mines,  mine  run  basis, 
$2.13.     From  Coal  Ape,  Jan.  12,  1922.  ,  „     , 

(C)  Data  compiled  "from  reports  of  members  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  for  the  period  April  1-Oct.  31,  1921.  The  chart  shows 
nothing  left  for  stockholders  of  bituminous  coal-mining  companies 
or  for  interest  paid  to  bondholders  or  others  and  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  interest  on  investment,  for  the  reason  that  the  reports 
show  operation  at  an  average  loss  for  the  seven  months. 

(D)  Includes  all  classes  of  labor  at  mines. 

(E)  Includes  royalties,  depletion,  depreciation,  insurance  and 
taxes  other  than  federal  income  and  excess  proflt.s  tajces. 

(F)  Includes  salaries  of  officers  and  office  employees,  legal 
expense  and  selling  expense. 
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one  of  the  first  visible  effects  of  an  industrial  revival.  He 
prophesied  the  gain  during  the  five-year  period  1920  to  1925 
would  be  about  25  per  cent.  This  would  raise  production 
from  407,000,000  tons,  the  1921  figure,  to  665,000,000  tons 
in  1925.  This  growth  is  reasonable  for  the  railroads  to 
expect,  he  said.  Since  American  Railway  Association  sta- 
tistics show  railroads  load  a  little  over  three  cars  of  other 
freight  for  every  car  of  coal,  the  roads  should  have  heavy 
tonnages  as  soon  as  coal  begins  to  move. 

He  filed  charts  on  car  loading  which  indicate,  he  said,  that 
"bituminous  coal  tonnage  is  the  mirror  which  almost  per- 
fectly reflects  the  business  of  the  country.  When  coal  moves 
abundantly  there  is  an  abundant  production  and  shipment 
of  other  things.  When  coal  traffic  declines  the  other  busi- 
ness of  the  country  decreases  proportionately." 

To  prove  his  contention  that  freight  rates  average  more 
than  $1  above  the  1917  level  he  produced  this  table: 


COMPARISON  OF  CO.\L  RATES  IN  1917  AND  1921  TO  PRIXC 
DISTRIBUTING  POINTS 


Rate 
Origin                             Destination         in  1917 
Springfield,  111 Chicago $  1 .  02 


Rate 
in  1921 
$1.85 
2,47 
2.055 
2.36 
3.60 


1.435 
3.645 
2.884 


Gain 

$0.83 
I  17 
0.905 
1.26 
1.70 
1.5i 
1.58 
1.43 
I. ID 
0.61 
1.345 
1.484 


Per  Cent 

of  Gain 

81.3 

90 

78.7 

114.5 
89.4 
94.4 
98.8 
81.7 

110.0 
73.9 
58.4 

106.0 


Hocking  Valley Detroit 1.30 

Pittsburgh Cleveland 1.15 

Allegheny  Valley Buffalo 1.10 

Clearfield Albany 1.90 

Clearfield New  York 1.60 

Clearfield Philadelphia.  ...  1 .  60 

Cumb.-Piednnnt.. . .  Baltimore 1.75 

Hazard-Harlan Cincinnati 1 .  00 

Springfield,  111 St.  Louis 0  825 

Springfield,  111 Omaha 2 .  30 

Bluefield Hampton  Roads.  1   40 

Assuming  $3  a  ton  to  be  a  fair  average  contract  price  in 
April,  1917,  and  $1.60  today,  he  pointed  out  that  coal  has 
dropped  46.66  per  cent  and  is  still  going,  while  freight  has 
increased  88.16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gushing  then  set  out  to  show  that  unless  freight 
rates  are  reduced  the  railroads  will  increase  their  coal  haul- 
age revenue  by  $492,990,000  over  that  of  1917.  This  is 
based  on  an  estimated  coal  production  in  1922  of  500,000,000 
tons  hauled  at  $2.65 — the  average  freight  rate  in  1921 — 
making  a  revenue  of  $1,325,000,000.  In  1917  they  handled 
551,000,000  tons  at  $1.41,  thus  bringing  in  $832,010,000.  The 
difference  is  the  $492,990,000.  If  the  1921  rates  were  allowed 
to  stand  and  coal  production  reached  665,000,000  tons,  the 
railroads  would  get  a  revenue  of  $827,260,000  over  1917, 
which,  he  contended,  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  coal  and 
all  other  industry. 

Mr.  Gushing  stated  that  the  American  Wholesale  Goal 
Association  believes  rates  are  unreasonable  in  that  they 
exceed  those  of  April  6,  1917,  by  50  per  cent,  that  they  are 
unreasonable  on  export  coal  to  the  extent  of  $1  per  ton,  that 
in  any  readjustment  the  differentials  as  between  producing 
districts  in  effect  April  6,  1917,  should  be  preserved  and 
that  1917  service  charges  on  coal  should  not  be  increased 
because  there  is  less  demurrage,  less  reconsignment  and 
diversion  and  less  service  of  other  sorts  required. 

A  gross  margin  of  15c.  a  ton  is  recognized  generally  as  a 
fair  profit  for  the  wholesaler,  but,  he  said,  nobody  is  able 
to  realize  anything  today  on  a  reconsigned  car  because  of 
the  service  charge  of  14c.  a  ton. 

He  said  that  with  price  at  the  mines  now  ranging  from 
$2  to  $2.25  and  with  contracts  outstanding  at  as  low  as 
$1.50  the  bituminous  trade  has  been  losing  money  heavily. 
Minimum  prices  to  purchasers  on  low-cost  coals  must  be 
$2.15  in  carload  lots,  and  high-cost  coals,  $2.45,  in  order  that 
the  coal  man  shall  make  anything  at  all. 

Pacing  these  conditions  the  wholesaler,  with  practically 
no  profit,  has  one  chance  to  save  his  narrow  margin.  He 
can  save  the  reconsignment  service  charge  by  divulging  to 
the  mine  the  name  of  the  ultimate  buyer.  If  he  does  this 
the  mine  can  offer  the  coal  direct  to  that  buyer  at  a  price 
undercutting  the  wholesaler.  The  Supreme  Gourt  has  ruled, 
he  said,  that  a  merchant  shall  not  be  forced  to  divulge  the 
names  of  his  customers. 

The  "ruinous"  demurrage  and  reconsignment  charges,  he 
said,  which  the  coal  merchant  must  pay,  if  he  is  to  change  a 
shipment  from  one  buyer  to  another,  are  often  used  by  the 
first  consignee  to  compel  the  merchant  to  reduce  his  price. 

Touching  upon  demurrage,  Mr.  Gushing  read  figures  to 
indicate  the  average  freight  car  earns  88c.  per  day  when  it 


is  rolling,  but  demurrage  is  charged  at  $2  per  day  for  the 
first  four  days  and  $5  a  day  thereafter.  He  said  the  asso- 
ciation is  willing  to  pay  $2,  but  the  $5  rate  is  unreasonable. 

He  then  attempted  to  show  what  the  revenue  of  railroads 
would  be  at  the  present  rates  in  an  average  period  of 
activity.  Taking  1920  as  that  average,  he  pointed  out  that 
monthly  loadings  were  3,693,508  cars.  During  the  last  three 
months  of  1920  the  new  rates  were  in  effect.  Mr.  Gushing 
takes  railroad  earnings  for  those  months  and  strikes  an 
average  which  he  uses  as  an  average  monthly  revenue  for 
a  year.  Had  that  average  been  applied  to  the  whole  year 
1920  the  railroads  would  have  earned  gross  $6,920,492,484. 

From  1910  to  1920  70.49  per  cent  of  gross  income  was 
used  for  operating  expenses.  He  estimated  railroads  now 
should  operate  at  70  per  cent.  This  would  be  $4,844,377,730 
based  on  the  '"reconstructed"  normal  year's  gross  revenue 
just  estimated,  leaving  a  net  operating  revenue  for  a  normal 
year  of  $2,076,147,746.  This  he  insisted  is  too  much.  The 
government  in  the  rate  test  period  allowed  the  railways 
only  $906,524,492,  and  the  railroads  in  their  protest  asserted 
that  they  should  have  received  $1,113,940,000. 

Thus  in  Mr.  Cushing's  "reconstructed"  normal  year  they 
would  be  receiving  $960,207,746,  or  13.87  per  cent,  above  the 
$1,113,940,000  which  the  carriers  themselves  said  would  pay 
them  6  per  cent  a  year  on  their  value.  Therefore,  he  con- 
cluded, a  shrinkage  of  13.87  per  cent  in  revenue  can  now  be 
made  by  the  railroads. 

A.  H.  Campbell,  traffic  manager  for  the  International 
Paper  Go.,  New  York,  testified  that  two  of  his  company's 
plants  had  been  forced  to  install  oil-burning  equipment 
because  of  the  high  freight  rate  on  coal.  He  said  that  prac- 
tically all  other  materials  used  by  his  firm  had  been  given 
rate  reductions. 

G.  P.  Hoy,  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts  Goal  Operators 
Association,  stated  that  coal  rates  from  the  Illinois  mine-s 
are  so  high  that  operators  in  those  fields  have  had  to  stop 
trying  to  place  their  product  in  Chicago  and  the  Northwest. 

Lower  coal  rates  were  requested  also  by  companies 
handling  coal  on  the  Northwest  docks,  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts,  the  Indiana  Goal  Trade  Bureau, 
anthracite  coal  operators,  gas  companies  of  Indianapolis  and 
Providence,  Buffalo  interests,  the  Kanawha  River  Improve- 
ment Association,  the  Koppers  Co.,  Seaboard  Byproduct 
Coke  Co.;  Minnesota  Byproduct  Coke  Co.;  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  Chicago  Byproduct  Coke  Co.;  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  Goal  Operators  Association,  Illinois  Coal 
Operators  Traffic  Bureau,  Illinois  Third  Vein  Coal 
Operators,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co..  National 
Tube  Co.,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Bridge 
Co.  and  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


Wages  Cut  at  One  Hundred  New  River  Mines 

BY  the  middle  of  January  about  one  hundi'ed  mines  in  the 
New  River  district  of  West  Virginia,  or  virtually  all  the 
companies  in  that  field,  had  made  an  independent  working 
agreement  with  their  employees  under  the  terms  of  which 
there  is  a  return  to  the  1917  wage  scale,  or  a  reduction  in 
wages  of  $1.40  a  day  and  10c.  a  ton  in  the  mining  rate, 
despite  the  fact  that  for  several  years  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  strongly  organized  fields  in  West  Virginia. 

The  refusal  of  the  union  to  agree  to  any  scaling  down  of 
wages,  even  though  it  meant  work  for  the  miners,  was  the 
cause  of  its  loss  of  prestige  in  this  district,  which  com- 
prises the  larger  part  of  District  29.  Many  of  the  locals 
have  returned  their  charters  to  district  headquarters.  The 
check-off  is  discontinued  and  the  companies  have  been  re- 
lieved of  all  contract  obligations  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

The  follovring  wages  are  being  paid:  pick  mining,  room- 
and-pillar,  per  ton,  59.11c.;  machine  cutting,  10.71c.;  loading, 
47.32c.;  motor  machine  runners,  $4.68;  brakemen  and  trip 
riders,  $4.27;  skilled  wiremen,  $4.08;  tracklayers  and  tim- 
bermen,  $4.55;  slate  shooters,  $4.39;  slatemen,  $4.15;  pump- 
men, $4.20;  pipemen,  $4.55;  all  other  inside  labor,  $4.10. 
The  outside  day-wage  scale  is  as  follows:  Dumpers,  $4.15; 
top  tipplemen,  $4.08;  trimmers,  $4;  drum  runners,  $4.60; 
cleaners  and  droppers,  $4;  blacksmiths,  $5;  car  repairmen, 
$4.56;   greasers  and  couplers,  $4. 
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Anthracite  Convention  Calls  for  Strike  on  April  1  if 
20-Per  Cent  Wage  Increase  Is  Not  Granted 


A  TWO-YEAR  contract;  a  20-per  cent  increase  in  ton- 
nage rates;  a  flat  increase  of  a  dollar  a  day  for  day  men; 
a  restoration  of  the  old  differentials  in  cents  per  day 
existing  before  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commis- 
sion; payment  for  pillar  work  at  rates  not  less  than  that 
paid  for  mining  coal  on  the  solid;  uniformity  of  rates  be- 
tween collieries  for  occupations  of  like  character;  a  uniform 
eight-hour  day;  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double 
time  for  Sundays  and  holidays;  the  check-off;  all  dead  work 
on  the  same  daily  rate;  all  miners  on  any  such  work  being 
paid  equally;  payment  for  all  placing  of  sheet  iron,  props, 
timber,  forepoling,  extra  shoveling  and  cribbing;  considera- 
tion rates  for  miners  not  working  at  their  regular  work  for 
lack  of  supplies;  equity  and  not  pi'ecedent  as  a  basis  for 
settling  rate  disputes;  17e.  per  inch  for  all  refuse  up  to  10 
ft.  wide  and  proportional  increase  for  all  greater  widths; 
payment  by  the  short  ton;  no  dockage;  free  jackhamers 
where  needed;  consideration  rate  to  be  made  equal  to  aver- 
age wage  earnings  of  miners;  mine  carpenters  and  other 
mechanics  to  get  wages  equal  to  local  rates  and  not  less 
than  90c.  per  hour;  adoption  of  seniority  rule  in  laying  off 
men  and  rehiring  them;  powder  delivered  at  working  place; 
short-hour  running  to  be  penalized  by  readjustment  of 
wages  and  lowering  of  coal  and  rent  charges  were  among 
the  demands  made  by  the  convention  of  the  mine  workers 
of  the  three  anthracite  districts  that  met  at  Shamokin,  Pa., 
Jan.  17  and  adjourned  Jan.  21.  If  an  agreement  is  not 
reached  by  April  1,  an  immediate  suspension  of  work  is 
ordered.  These  demands  in  aggregate  will  much  exceed  a 
20-per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  coal. 

Lewis  Compares  Union  and  Non-Union  Conditions 

With  Thomas  Kennedy,  president  of  District  No.  7,  pre- 
siding, the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.  on  Jan.  17 
in  the  Family  Theater,  Shamokin,  381  delegates  being  in 
attendance.  John  L.  Lewis,  international  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  being  introduced  as  permanent  chair- 
man, made  an  address  in  which  he  contrasted  the  condi- 
tions of  the  unionized  anthracite  mines  with  those  in  the 
Pocahontas  region  of  the  Virginias,  the  Alabama  regions, 
the  Big  Sandy  field  of  Kentucky  and  other  non-union  areas. 
In  the  non-union  fields  the  men  live  in  unincoi'porated  towns 
owned  by  the  coal  corporations.  They  had,  he  said,  no  halls, 
no  churches  and  sometimes  no  schools.  A  man  who  joins 
the  union  is  discharged  and  evicted  and  "the  only  legal 
authority  is  the  coal  company,  which  enforces  its  decrees 
by  armed  guards."  He  declared  that  these  conditions  were 
a  disgrace  to  American  ideals  and  could  be  brought  before 
the  American  public  only  through  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

"The  anthracite  region,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "is  the  one  bright 
spot  in  the  country  from  the  standpoint  of  employment. 
The  bituminous  industry  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Though  the  potential  production  of  the  bituminous  coal 
areas  is  800,000,000  tons  a  year,  in  1921  their  output  was 
only  407,000,000  tons,  representing  an  average  proportion  of 
unemployment  of  50  per  cent.  The  production  of  1921  was 
practically  that  of  1911,  when  the  output  was  405,000,000 
tons. 

"Surely  such  a  deplorable  condition  makes  it  necessary 
to  spread  over  the  output  a  tremendous  overhead  cost  and 
loads  on  the  American  public  millions  of  dollars  of  expense. 
It  clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  the  working  out  of 
some  manner  of  regulation  by  which  coal  may  be  produced 
more  regularly  and  men  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
work  more  steadily.  Congress  must  plan  some  way  to  pro- 
tect capital,  the  public  and  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry 
in  a  manner  impossible  under  present  conditions. 

"More  than  200,000  men  are  out  of  work,  some  work  a 
day  in  a  month  and  others  one  or  two  days  a  week.  Some 
men  have  not  worked  a  single  day  since  1H20,  yet  they  and 
their  families   must   eat.      If   they   are   pcimitted    to    work 


only  150  days  a  year  they  must,  nevertheless,  earn  enough 
to  enable  them  to  eat  365  days. 

"The  talk  of  reducing  the  wages  of  miners  is  idle.  The 
great  minds  of  our  nation  must  devise  a  new  method  which 
will  correct  the  conditions  in  the  soft-coal  regfons.  Though 
anthracite  mine  workers  have  more  working  days  than  those 
in  the  bituminous  regions,  they  are  compelled  to  work  harder 
in  proportion  to  their  pay  and  are  entitled  to  better  condi- 
tions  and  wage   adjustments. 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
that  the  men  in  other  industries  have  had  their  wages  re- 
duced. We  do  not  propose  to  have  our  standard  of  living 
lowered  because  of  the  working  conditions  in  non-union 
fields.  We  shall  oppose  the  application  of  the  non-union 
yardstick  to  our  standards  of  living. 

"Mine  workers  never  have  been  paid  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate with  their  hard  labor  and  hazardous  employment. 
For  a  long,  long  time  they  have  been  regarded  too  much  as 
laborers.  The  Anthracite  Commission  did  not  award  them 
a  wage  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  living.  The  award 
was  made  with  the  understanding  that  the  living  costs  would 
be  reduced,  the  commission  believing  that  it  had  made  a 
scale  in  accord  with  that  anticipated  decline,  but  the  lower- 
ing of  the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  as  great  as  in  the 
assumption  on  which  the  award  was  based.  To  accept  re- 
ductions here  because  of  wage  cuts  in  the  non-union  fields 
would  result  in  lower  standards  of  living,  which  would  add 
to  the  problems  of  the  worker's  life. 

"The  mine  worker  is  not  responsible  for  the  price  of  coal. 
His  wages  are  relatively  small  compared  with  the  price  the 
public  must  pay.  A  friend  told  me  in  Philadelphia  that  he 
paid  $14.75  for  a  ton  of  nut  bituminous  coal,  yet  the  miner 
did  not  get  over  $1  for  mining  it  and  the  cost  at  the  mine 
did  not  exceed  $1.75. 

Denies  Desire  of  Miners  to  Precipitate  Strike 

"The  mine  workers  do  not  desire  any  cessation  of  work 
after  April  1.  They  expect  the  operators  to  meet  them  and 
arrange  a  contract  for  the  ensuing  contract  period,  and  if 
such  a  contract  cannot  be  made  in  this  conference  which 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  request,  the  mine 
workers  will  not  be  at  fault." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Lewis'  address  the  convention  ad- 
journed till  2  p.m.,  when  an  unimportant  session  was  held, 
committees  being  appointed  and  the  roll  of  delegates  being 
called.  The  next  morning  John  Brophy,  chairman  of  the 
Nationalization  Committee  and  president  of  the  central 
Pennsylvania  district,  addressed  the  convention,  declaring 
among  other  things  that  the  operators  were  circulating 
vicious  propaganda  declaring  that  the  mine  worker  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  price  of  coal,  depicting  the  toiler  in 
the  mine  as  a  hold-up  man,  the  enemy  of  public  welfare  and 
public  interest,  this  being  done  to  distract  the  public  so 
that  it  will  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the  operator's  vices. 

A  reduction  in  wages,  he  said,  was  no  cure  for  the  financial 
depression,  for  in  the  steel  industry  although  wages  have 
been  so  greatly  reduced  that  they  will  no  longer  sustain 
life,  the  plants  as  a  whole  are  operating  only  one-third  of 
full  time. 

According  to  Mr.  Brophy  the  operator,  wasteful,  both  in 
his  mining  and  in  his  marketing  methods,  is  responsible  for 
the  high  price  of  coal.  He  is  also  prodigal  of  human  life. 
Although  more  men  are  employed  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
the  United  States  only  half  as  many  lives  are  lost  in  the 
industry  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Brophy  alleged  that  no  one  knows  the  value  of  the 
coal  properties  of  the  country  or  how  much  water  is  con- 
cealed in  the  stock  issued  by  coal  companies. 

Christopher  Golden,  president  of  District  No.  9,  with  head- 
quarters at  Shamokin,  followed  Mr.  Brophy,  arguing  that 
the  price  of  coal  was  regulated  by  a  coal  operators'  union 
and  that  every  mine  in  the  anthracite  region  was  getting  a 
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fair  profit  and  90  per  cent  of  them  one  that  was  m<af*  than 
fair.  The  public  should  get  cheaper  coal,  but  to  attain 
that  end  it  was  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
mine  workers,  and  that  fact  the  union  was  prepared  at  any 
time  to  prove.  The  owners  of  the  land  were  reaping  large 
royalties.  In  the  mines  of  the  ninth  district  some  were  as 
much  as  $2.75  per  ton.  With  such  royalties  why  wonder 
that  anthracite  is  selling  at  so  high  a  price?  He  alleged  that 
coal  produced  in  his  district  at  $4.20  per  ton  is  selling  at 
points  to  which  it  is  hauled  20  miles  by  train  at  $15.  The 
operators  were  anxious  to  avoid  an  investigation,  and  in 
1920  were  willing  to  pay  any  increase  demanded  if  by  so 
doing  they  could  avoid  an  inquiry. 

President  Harding,  said  Mr.  Golden,  says  we  must  "get 
back  to  normalcy."  Big  business  interests  interpret  that 
statement  to  mean  that  we  must  return  to  the  low  wages 
and  high  profits  of  1916.  Only  one  great  labor  organization 
exists  that  has  not  been  broken  by  the  big  interests,  and 
that  is  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Other 
speeches  of  less  importance  were  delivered  at  the  morning 
session.  As  the  resolutions  committee  was  not  ready  to 
report,  the  convention  adjourned  till  9.30  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  19. 

When  the  sessions  resumed,  the  resolutions  committee 
was  still  not  ready  to  report,  and  J.  H.  Maurer,  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  made  an  address,  being 
followed  by  Phillip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  who  in  an  eloquent  address  congratulated 
the  mine  workers  on  their  splendid  co-operation  in  the  wage 
negotiations  before  the  Anthracite  Commission  and  on  the 
way  in  which  they  had  accepted  the  decision.  Any  indus- 
trial turmoil  that  may  follow  the  failure  to  make  a  new 
agreement  will  not  be  chargeable  to  the  mine  workers.  They 
are  desirous  of  adhering  to  their  old-time  policy  of  avoiding 
industrial   strife. 

Wage  reductions,  said  Mr.  Murray,  will  not  result  in  a 
renewal  of  industrial  activity.  In  Alabama  wages  have  been 
reduced  to  $1.80  for  a  nine-hour  day,  but  where  this  wage 
has  been  established  the  men  are  not  working  any  more  stead- 


ily than  they  ate  where  the  onion  is  so  rercmgly  entrenched 
that  wages  have  not  been  lowered.  The  employers  posted 
notices  at  the  mine  mouths  promising  steady  work  if  the 
wage  cuts  were  accepted,  but  no  such  steady  operation  re- 
sulted. The  same  is  true  in  District  19  of  Teanessee,  where 
the  wage  rate  was  reduced  t?  $3.44  per  day  and  similar 
promises  were  made.  The  average  working  tinve  since  the 
cut  went  into  operation  has  been  one  and  one-half  to  twO' 
days  per  week.  The  union  is  determined  not  to  allow  wages 
to  be  lowered,  for  at  their  present  level  they  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  enable  the  men  to  receive  a  proper  living  even 
should  they  obtain  steady  work. 

Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  bringing  about  a  con- 
ference in  the  Central  Competitive  Field.  In  refusing  to 
meet  the  mine  workers  the  operators  have  violated  the  terms 
of  their  agreement.  In  Mr.  Murray's  opinion  the  operators 
were  holding  off  for  fear  that  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  set  up  a  coal  board  like 
that  which  regulates  railroad  wages. 

The  Kenyon  bill,  said  Mr.  Murray,  would  try  to  prevent 
representatives  of  the  mine  workers  from  negotiating  an- 
other wage  agreement  and  would  place  labor  in  the  same 
category  as  a  dozen  of  eggs  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  Such 
compulsory  arbitration  would  restrict  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  trades  unions  and  the  convention  should  go  on  record  by 
passing  a  resolution  opposing  the  bill.  The  union  is  opposed 
to  the  so-called  "American"  plan  of  "open  shop."  It  means 
that  no  union  man  would  be  able  to  obtain  work.  The 
erection  of  the  national  wage  board  is  an  attempt  by  legis- 
lation to  establish  such  a  method  of  working.  Will  an 
operator  sit  dowTi,  said  Mr.  Murray,  and  earnestly  try  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  when  he  can  "pass  the  buck"  to 
a  labor  board  ? 

Referring  to  the  internal  troubles  of  the  International 
Union  Mr.  Murray  said  that  the  union  was  founded  on  col- 
lective bargaining  and  on  the  duty  of  honorably  carrjring 
out  the  contractual  obligations  thus  resttlting.  Direct  ac- 
tion which  fails  to  recognize  the  force  of  contracts  is  sui- 
cidal.    Though   not   believing   in   the   Industrial   Relations 


Anthracite  Miners'  Nineteen  Demands,  All  of  Which  Will  Increase  Production  Cost 


1.  We  demand  that  the  next  contract 
be  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years 
and  that  the  making  of  individual  agree- 
ments and  contracts  in  the  mining  of 
coal  shall  be  prohibited  and  where  me- 
chanical loading  is  done  the  committee 
and  company  officials  shall  have  authority 
to  establish  proper  rates. 

2.  We  demand  that  the  contract  wage 
scale  be  increased  20  per  cent  and  that 
all  day  men  be  granted  an  increase  of  $1 
per  day  and  further  that  the  differential  in 
cents  per  day  existing  between  classifica- 
tions of  labor  previous  to  the  award  of 
the  U.  S.  Anthracite  Coal  Commission 
shall  be  restored  and  that  the  rates  ap- 
plied in  solid  mining  shall  be  the  mini- 
mum rate  on  pillar  work  or  second 
mining. 

3.  In  conformity  with  the  thought 
expressed  in  the  award  of  the  con^mission 
we  demand  that  a  imiform  wage  scale  be 
established  so  that  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  like  character  at  the  several  col- 
lieries  shall    command    the   same   rate   of 


We  demand  that  the  provisions  of 
the  eight-hour  day  clause  in  the  present 
agreement  shall  be  applied  to  all  persons 
working  in  or  around  the  anthracite  col- 
lieries coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  regardless  of  the  oc- 
cupations and  that  in  the  bringing  of 
these  employees  under  the  eight-hour  day 
their  basis  shall  be  arrived  at  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  basis  was  arrived  at 
in  the  case  of  pumpmen  and  engineers 
plus  the  increase  demanded  in  Section  2  of 
this  document,  and  further  that  inside  day 
laborers  shall  work  on  the  basis  of  eight 
hours   underground. 

5.  We  demand  time  and  half  time 
for  all  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sun- 
day  and    holiday    work. 

6.  We  demand  that  the  next  contract 
made  between  the  representatives  of  the 
anthracite  operators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  nf  America  shall  contain  a 
standard  check-off  provision 

7.  We  demand  that  all  dead  work 
shall  be  paid  for  on  a  uniform  considera- 
tion basis  and  that  where  more  than  one 


miner   Is  employed   they  shall   all   receive 
the  same  rate. 

8.  We  demand  payment  for  all  sheet 
iron  props,  timber,  forepoling,  extra  and 
abnormal  shoveling  and  cribbing  and  that 
where  miners  are  prevented  from  work- 
ing on  account  of  lack  of  supplies  they 
be  accorded  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
shift  at  some  other  work  at  the  con- 
sideration  rate. 

9.  We  demand  in  the  settlement  of 
grievances  that  the  aggrieved  parties 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  settle- 
ment upon  a  basis  of  equity  and  if  such 
equity  settlement  is  requested  the  condi- 
tions of  1902  shall  not  enter  into  or 
prejudice  the   case. 

10.  We  demand  that  a  uniform  rate  of 
17c.  per  inch  be  paid  for  all  refuse  In  all 
kinds  of  mining  up  to  10  ft.  wide  and  a 
proportional  rate  be  applied  for  over  10 
ft.,  with  the  understanding  that  this  Is 
to  be  a  minimum  rate,  not  affecting 
higher  rates  that  exist. 

11.  We  demand  that  where  coal  is  paid 
for  by  the  car  this  method  shall  be 
changed  and  pavment  shall  be  made  on 
the  legal  ton  basis  of  2,000  lb.,  and  that 
dockage  shall  be  eliminated. 

12.  We  demand  that  where  jack- 
hamers  are  necessary  and  of  advantage 
In  the  work  they  be  furnished  free  of 
charge  to  miner  or  miners,  including  the 
power  necessary  to   operate   the  machine. 

13.  We  demand  a  more  liberal  and  sat- 
isfactory clause  in  the  agreement  cover- 
ing the  question  of  miners  who  encounter 
abnormal  conditions  in  their  worlving 
places  and  that  to  correct  this  situation 
the  following  quotation:  "Unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  foreman."  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  agreement  covering  this 
particular  subject  and  that  the  considera- 
tion rate  at  each  colliery  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  average  daily  earnings 
of  contract  miners  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

14.  We  demand  that  the  wage  schedules 
be  brought  up  to  date,  containing  all  new 
rates  and  occupations,  and  that  copies  be 
supplied  the  committees  and  filed  with  the 
F.oard  of  Conciliation. 


15.  We  demand  that  carpenters  and 
other  tradesmen  be  paid  the  recognized 
standard  rates  existing  In  the  region, 
which  rate  should  not  be  less  than  90c. 
per  hour  and  which  trade  rate  should  be 
paid  to  all  those  who  have  served  four 
years  at  their  particular  trade. 

16.  We  demand  that  seniority  shall 
apply  when,  owing  to  retrenchment,  men 
are  laid  off.  The  same  rule  shall  hold 
when  men  are  rehired. 

17.  W^e  demand  that  employees  of 
stripping  contractors  be  brought  under 
the  general  agreement  on  their  present 
basis  of  wages  and  conditions  plus  the 
increase  demanded  In  Section   2  hereof. 

18.  We  demand  that  powder  be  de- 
livered by  the  company  to  the  miners  at 
their  working  places,  or  as  convenient  as 
possible  to  the  working  place  and  In  a 
safe  and  careful  manner. 

19.  We  demand  that  full  eight-hour 
opportunity  be  given  to  employees  at  col- 
lieries which  have  been  working  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  on  a  six-  and  seven-hour-day 
schedule  and  that  where  eight-hour  oppor- 
tunity is  denied  to  those  employees  their 
wages  shall  be  readjusted— this  demand 
is  based  upon  normal  working  conditions 
and  does  not  contemplate  the  Inclusion  of 
accidents. 

We  recommend  that  our  scale  commit- 
tee use  every  effort  to  have  the  operators 
agree  to  some  provision  in  the  agree- 
ment regarding  the  price  of  coal  and 
rent   to   tie   charged    the    employees. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
scale  committee  to  negotiate  the  contract 
shall  be  composed  of  the  officers,  the 
executive  board  members  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts, together  with  the  resident  Interna- 
tional officers  and  three  mine  workers 
from  each  district  affected,  the  district 
president  to  select  the  three  mine  workers 
in  each  district,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the   Executive  Board. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  scale 
committee  be  instructed  to  perfect  ar- 
ran.gements  providing  for  a  suspension  of 
mining  on  April  1.  1922.  in  the  event  that 
no  satisfactory  agreement  has  been  ar- 
rived at  as  of  th.at  date. 
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Court  of  Kansas,  the  International  officials  believe  it  should 
be  fought  in  a  fair  and  legal  manner.  They  are  seeking 
its  repeal  or  to  have  its  provisions  declared  unconstitutional 
and  are  doing  this  in  a  fair  and  legal  manner  and  not  by 
direct  action.  The  ex-officials  of  the  Kansas  district  have, 
however,  called  a  strike  where  the  union  and  the  operator 
have  no  grievance;  thus  they  are  not  honorably  carrying 
out  their  contractual  obligations.  After  an  adjournment 
till  2  p.m.  the  convention  listened  to  an  address  by  W.  D. 
Ryan,  a  former  official  of  the  union  and  now  a  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  At  length  the  resolutions  committee 
reported.  Among  the  resolutions  presented  Nos.  1,  2,  6  and 
7  were  notable.    A  recitation  of  their  terms  follows: 

Resolution  No.  1  declares  that  whereas  members  often 
violate  contracts  by  striking  without  even  presenting  griev- 
ances to  excuse  such  action,  and  whereas  this  violation  of 
the  contract  by  union  members  if  not  retrained  sometimes 
establishes  precedents  that  later  cause  confusion  and  trouble. 
Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  any  local  union  which  discovers 
a  member  violating  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  with- 
out having  taken  the  proper  steps  to  have  his  rights  pro- 
tected, should  be  charged  by  the  local  union  with  an  offense 
against  the  organization  and  be  fined  or  otherwise  puni^ed 
to  a  degree  in  keeping  with  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

Resolution  No.  2  recommends  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee try  to  have  introduced  before  the  Legislature  in 
Harrisburg  rent  laws  similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Resolution  No.  6  endorses  the  Kansas  pro- 
gram of  the  International  officials. 

Resolution  No.  7  declares  that  the  convention  is  in  no 
wise  opposed  to  any  measure  providing  for  the  collecting 
of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  mining  industry  but  rather 
welcomes  such  action,  but  that  it  most  earnestly  protests 
including  in  such  bills  any  limitation  of  the  miners'  right 
to  strike  or  any  provision  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

After  the  approval  of  the  resolutions  Secretary-Treasurer 
Green  addressed  the  convention  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
On  the  next  day,  Friday,  Jan.  20,  the  wage  scale  committee 
presented  its  demands.  These  were  adopted  and  may  be 
found  in  a  box  accompanying  this  article.  The  only  change 
which  the  convention  made  in  the  original  demands  was 
to  add  the  last  clause  in  the  fourth  demand  providing  "that 
inside  day  laborers  shall  work  on  the  basis  of  eight  hours 
underground."     The  convention  ended  at  10  p.m. 


Coleman- Weaver  Controversy  Settled 

IT  is  understood  that  a  settlement  of  the  long-drawn 
out  controversy  between  the  Coleman  and  Weaver  coal 
interests  in  Pennsylvania  took  place  recently.  The  Cole- 
man faction  formerly  operated  the  mines  of  the  Nanty-Glo 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  while  the  Weaver  interests  operated  the 
Colver  Mine  as  the  Edensburg  Coal  Co.  and  the  Revloc 
property  as  the  Monroe  Coal  Mining  Co.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  Mr.  Coleman  obtains  the  Colver  mine  and 
the  operations  at  Revloc  and  Nanty-Glo  pass  to  the  control 
of  Mr.  Weaver.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Coleman  will  have 
his  own  sales  organization  to  handle  the  output  of  the 
Colver  operation. 

Arthur  S.  Learoyd  becomes  associated  with  the  sales 
organization  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  effective  Feb.  1, 
1922,  with  jurisdiction  over  New  York  and  New  England 
territory.  His  offices  will  be  in  New  York.  The  vacancy  in 
the  sales  department  caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  F. 
Randolph,  several  months  ago,  is  thus  filled.  Mr.  Learoyd 
retires  from  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  to  take  up  his  new  connection.  He 
was  formerly  a  railroad  man  and  was  general  freight  agent 
of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.R.  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war. 
In  1918  he  became  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Anthracite  of 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  later  was  on  the  anthra- 
cite  distribution    committee,   with   offices    in    Philadelphia. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Made  Coal-Cost 
Inquiry  on  Own  Initiative 

ADMISSION  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  insti- 
.  tuted  its  coal-cost  production  statistical  inquiry  at  its 
own  suggestion  rather  than  on  the  direction  of  the  President 
or  Congress,  which  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  deci- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  commission  to  require  such 
cost  data  in  pending  court  cases,  was  made  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  by  Chairman  Gaskill.  He  was 
before  the  committee  explaining  appropriations  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  subject  coming  up  on  questions  of  the  com- 
mittee. Representative  Griffin,  of  New  York,  observed  that 
it  appeared  to  him  that  production-cost  investigations  were 
being  duplicated  in  that  they  were  being  conducted  by  three 
government  agencies,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  TariiBf  Commission. 

Chairman  Gaskill  said  these  investigations  were  different 
from  those  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  stated  that  the  commission  did  not  institute  economic 
cost  studies  except  on  order  of  the  President  or  Congress. 
He  then  admitted  that  the  proposal  to  determine  production 
costs  in  coal  were  instituted  by  the  commission  on  its  own 
initiative,  it  having  been  suggested  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  by  a  member  of  the  commission,  and  author- 
ized by  that  body  in  an  appropriation  bill  during  the  war. 


Navy  Receives  Many  Bids,  Ranging  Widely, 
On  Coal  for  Great  Lakes  Station 

A  LARGE  number  of  companies  have  submitted  bids  to 
the  Navy  Department  on  furnishing  coal  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station  at  Chicago.  The  bidders  are:  C. 
B.  Blake  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  $2.24  per  ton,  f .o.b.  mines ;  also 
$1.65;  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  $2.50; 
Boehmer  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  $3.07;  D.  C.  Campbell  Coal 
Co.,  Knoxville,  $2.52;  Crerar  Clinch  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $2.80; 
Coalfield  Fuel  Co.,  Boncar,  W.  Va.;  $1.68;  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Baltimore,  $2.69;  Elkhorn  City  Fuel  Co.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  $1.02  and  $1.05;  Ender  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Chicago,  $2.78;  Hedstrom-Schenck  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  $2.64; 
George  A.  Eraos  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  $2.64;  Lake  &  Export 
Coal  Sales  Corporation  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  $2.09;  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  Coal  Co.,  $2;  O'Gara  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  $3.35; 
Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  Chicago,  $3.24;  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  Chicago,  $2.80;  Roberts  Coal  Co.,  $2.23;  Manganon  Coal 
Co.,  Springfield,  111.,  $2.46;  Sterling  Midland  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  $2.63;  Stoptlmeyer  Coal  Co.,  Hathaway,  W.  Va., 
$1.90,  and  West  Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  Paducah,  $2.24. 


Quiz  Jobbers  and  Retailers  on  Coal  Prices 

AGENTS  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  asking  whole- 
.  sale  and  retail  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  dealers 
for  information  as  to  coal  prices,  according  to  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association.  This  is  understood  to  be  part 
of  the  program  of  the  department  in  its  investigation  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  fuel  and  other  prices.  According  to 
the  coal  association  some  of  its  members  have  been  called 
on  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
information  as  to  coal  prices,  being  furnished  with  a  blank 
form  on  which  the  information  was  to  be  given.  The 
questionnaire  covered  various  grades  of  coal  handled  by 
the  dealer,  the  prices  paid  by  him  and  the  prices  at  which 
sold  to  his  consumer.  The  association  says  that  all  war 
measures  which  seemed  to  allow  these  invasions  of  private 
rights  have  been  repealed. 


Pending  investigation  by  government  agents  of  con- 
ditions existing  among  coal  miners  in  the  West  Virginia 
fields,  officials  of  the  New  River  Coal  Co.  and  the  New  River 
Coal  Operators  Association  have  postponed  the  contemplated 
eviction  of  unemployed  miners  from  tlie  company  houses. 


Columbus  Awards  Municipal  Coal  Contract 

THE  Columbus  (Ohio)  Board  of  Purchase  has  awarded 
the  contract  to  supply  6,500  tons  of  Hocking  nut,  pea 
and  slack  to  the  municipal  lighting  plant;  4,000  tons  of 
Hocking  nut,  pea  and  slack  to  the  Scioto  River  pumping  sta- 
tion and  1,500  tons  of  Hocking  nut,  pea  and  slack  to  the 
garbage  reduction  plant  to  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.,  at 
$1.45  f.o.b.  mines.  This  was  the  low  bid  when  proposals 
were  opened  Jan.  11  by  the  board. 
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JANUARY  sales  of  bituminous  coal  have  failed  to 
come  up  to  anticipations.  While  the  tonnage  moved 
ha»s  exceeded  the  December  business,  the  new  year 
has  not  yet  brought  the  volume  of  orders  that  was 
expected  to  follow  the  removal  of  the  freight  tax  and 
other  deterrent  factors. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  coal  industry  will 
enjoy  better  times  between  now  and  April  1.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  heavier  line  of  inquiry.  There  is  not  the 
least  indication  that  there  will  be  any  rush  for  coal,  but 
the  strike  talk  and  the  growing  certainty  of  a  tie-up 
are  causing  buyers  to  ask  for  prices  and  the  possibility 
of  prompt  shipment. 

Purchasing  agents  are  on  the  anxious  seat.  Their 
argument  that  lowered  freight  rates  are  likely  to  come 
tends  to  restrict  buying,  while  the  impending  miners' 
wage  controversy  prompts  the  securing  of  an  adequate 
reserve.  Labor  developments  in  the  immediate  future 
will  tell  whether  or  not  buyers  are  to  throw  their  price 
views  into  the  discard  and  insure  their  requirements 
over  the  period  when  trouble  may  be  expected. 

Larger  Output  Absorbed;  Fewer  Distress  Prices 

Any  impetus  given  the  spot  market  by  this  strike  talk 
will  be  only  temporary.  Coal  sellers  as  a  rule  are  not 
crying  "wolf,"  but  are  permitting  the  buyer  to  figure 
out  the  situaton  for  himself.  Industrial  improvement 
is  continuing,  but  very  slowly,  and  it  is  realized  that  a 
return  to  a  healthy  market  will  be  equally  slow.  The 
industrial  situation  is  difficult  to  analyze.  There  are 
signs  of  betterment  in  some  lines,  which  are  offset  by 
declines  in  others,  but  the  aggregate  result  is  a  slight 
upward  trend. 

A  better  line  of  domestic  buying  has  made  inroads 
on  dealers'  stocks.  The  increased  movement  of  lump 
from  the  mine  has  eased  the  screenings  market.  The 
average  retailer,  however,  is  not  reordering  heavily  and 
it  is  apparent  that  he  will  go  into  the  new  coal  year  with 


yard  supplies  as  light  as  possible,  in  order  to  start  next 
season's  business  on  the  lower-cost  basis  which  is  sure 
to  result  from  the  new  wage  agreements. 

The  Tidewater  situation  is  quiet.  Dumpings  at  the 
Roads  increased  last  week,  New  England  and  bunker 
markets  absorbing  the  heavier  tonnage.  Pier  accumu- 
lations are  heavier,  following  the  resumption  of  mining 
in  the  Southern  fields,  where  wage  cuts  have  made 
lo^er  prices  possible. 
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Anthracite  is  in  better  call.  This  has  resulted  in 
heavier  operations,  although  the  market  is  too  sensitive 
to  permit  any  increase  in  prices  for  the  independent 
domestic  sizes.  Steam  coals  are  moving  more  readily 
and  prices  are  now  in  line  with  company  schedules. 
BITUMINOUS 

Production  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  14 — a  full-time 
week — was  8,268,000  net  tons,  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey.  This  is  a  larger  output  than  for  any  week  since 
late  in  November  and  production  is  now  back  on  a  level 
with  September,  before  the  impending  railroad  strike 
bolstered  the  demand.  Loadings  on  the  first  two  days  of 
last  week — Jan.  16-17 — exceeded  those  of  the  previous  week 
by  930  cars. 

Current  production  is  testing  out  the  extent  of  the  in- 
crease in  industrial  requirements.  The  recent  subnormal 
output  was  caused  by  the  low  rate  of  consumption,  which 
in  1921   was  76  per  cent  of   1920.     On   Nov.   1,  1921,  con- 
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sumers'  stocks  were  25  per  cent  below  the  maximum  re- 
corded during  the  war.  Since  then  production  has  been 
less  than  consumption  and  consumers  have  drawn  on  their 
stocks.  At  present  production  is  barely  equal  to  con- 
sumption. 

Railroads  are  buying  more  freely.  Last  week  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  signed  a  contract  for  500,000 
tons,  part  Greensburg  and  part  Fairmont.  The  prices  are 
understood  to  be  $1.80  and  $1.85  respectively.  Most  roads 
are  in  the  spot  market,  however,  as  the  contract  situation 
is  too  uncertain. 

The  principal  domestic  market — the  Middle  West — has 
been  stimulated  by  lower  temperatures  and  the  liquidation 
of  retail  stocks  presages  a  better  movement  from  the  mines. 
This  has  been  anticipated  somewhat  by  a  flood  of  low- 
priced  Eastern  coal.  As  a  result,  southern  Illinois  pro- 
ducers have  been  forced  to  put  quotations  down  a  peg. 

The  all-rail  movement  to  New  England  increased  slightly 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  14.  There  were  2,233  cars  for- 
warded, as  compared  with  1,953  the  week  preceding.  Railroad 
demands  were  lower  and  although  central  Pennsylvania 
coal  is  striving  hard  to  compete  it  is  confined  to  limits 
well  removed  from  the  Tidewater  zone,  an  area  that  now 
covers  much  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  New  England 
section.  Large  reserves  are  still  characteristic  of  this 
territory  and  this  precludes  much  additional  buying  action 
as  the  result  of  any  strike  possibilities. 


Hampton  Roads  shippers  are  in  better  shape  and  there 
is  less  disposition  to  force  coal  on  coastwise  customers, 
but  sales  are  made  on  an  exceedingly  close  basis.  Total 
dumpings    during    the    week    ended   Jan.    19    were    266,638 
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net  tons,  as  compared  with  236,113  tons  for  the  previous 
week. 

The  Lamberts  Point  Coal  Exchange  in  operation  at  the 
N.  &  W.  Piers  at  Lamberts  Point  for  eighteen  months, 
will  cease  to  function  Feb.  15,  according  to  notices  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  its  members.     The  withdrawal  of 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F,  0.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volarile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontaa  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

♦Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  IO(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  11  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Hl£b-VolatUe,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  Sc'd.  gas 

PitUburgh  mine  run  (St.) . . 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas). .  .  . 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

Hocking  lump 

Hooking  mine  run . 


Market 

Dec. 26 

Jan. 9 

Jan.  16 

Jan.23 

Quoted 

1921 

1922 

1922 

1922t 

$3.55 

$3.40 

$3,45 

iS.S5(gi$S.35 

Columbus 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2,00(81   2,25 

Columbus 

1.65 

1.50 

1.50 

1.40(31    1,65 

Chicago 

3.10 

3.10 

3.10 

g.50m   S.S5 

Chicago 

2.40 

2.50 

2.50 

i,«5(a   g.BO 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

S.7S<Si   S.OO 

Cincinnati. . . 

2.10 

1.90 

1.90 

1,85(31   2,00 

Cincinnati. . . 

1.65 

1.25 

1.30 

1.2S&  1,50 

Boston 

4.55 

4.70 

4.80 

i.66<&  i.7B 

Boston 

2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

i, 65(31   g.SS 

Boston 

2,50 

2.50 

2.45 

2,20(»   2,70 

Boston 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1,60(31   2,00 

New  York... 

3.05 

3.15 

3.00 

2  85(a\  3  50 

Philadelphia. 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2,75(31  3,25 

Baltimore  . . . 

2.35 

2.50 

2.30 

2  40 

New  York. . . 

2.30 

2.15 

2.25 

2,  15(3!   2,40 

Philadelphia. 
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2.30 

2,30 

2,10(31  2,50 

Baltimore.... 

2.20 

2.10 

2,15 

S.IO 

New  York... 

2.00 

1.90 

1,95 

1,90(31  2  25 

Philadelphia. 
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2,00 

l,90@  2.10 
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2.00 
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1  95 
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Philadelphia. 
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1   70 

1.60(31    1.80 

Baltimore 

1.85 

1.75 

1,80 

1.70 

New  York. . . 

1.50 

1.50 

1,45 

1.35(3!    1,50 

Philadelphia. 

1.55 

1.55 

1.55 

l.iO®  1.60 

Baltimore.... 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

Pittsburgh... 

2.65 

2.65 

2,65 

2,60(51   2,70 

Pittsburgh... 

2.15 

2.15 

2,15 

2,  I0(3l   2,20 

Pittsburgh... 

1.65 

1.80 

1,80 

;,70(B)   1.80 

Columbus.. . 

2,85 

2.80 

2,95 

S.SO®  2,75 

1.90 

1.75 

1,80 

1.50®  1.85 

Columbus. . . 

1.15 

1.25 

1.50 

1.10®   1.25 

Cincinnati. . . 

2.90 

2.40 

2,50 

2,25(31   2,75 

1.30 

1.30 

1,40 

1,15(31    1,65 

Cincinnati. . . 

1.15 

1.25 

1.00 

l.W®  1.15 

3.05 

2.85 

2.85 

S, (50(31   g.75 

Columbus. . . 

1.95 

1,75 

1.85 

1,75®  2,00 

Hocking  screenings. . . . 

Pitts,  No,  Slump 

Pitta.  No.  8  mine  run. . . 
Pitts.  No.  8  screenings. 

M(dwest 

Franklin,  111,  lump 

Franklin,  111,  mine  run, . , , 
Franklin,  III,  screenings., . 

Central.  Ill,  lump 

Central,  111,  mine  run 

Central,  111,  screenings, , ,  . 

Ind,  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind,  4th  Vein  mine  run .  , . 
Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings,.. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run,  ,  . 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings... 

Standard  lump 

Standard  mine  run 

Standard  screenings 

West.  Ky,  lump 

West.  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  screenings 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump   

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S,  E,  Ky,  lump 

S,  E,  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E,  Ky,  screenings 

S,  E,  Ky,  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S,  E,  Ky,  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

*GrosB  tons,  f,o.b,  vessel. 

tAdvances  over  previous 


Market 
Quoted 

Columbus, . 

Cleveland.. 

Cleveland. . 

Cleveland.. 


Dec, 26 
1921 

$1.20 
3.00 
1,95 
1,70 


Jan  9  Jan,  16 

1922  1922 

$1.45  $1,50 

2,85  3,50 

2.00  2,10 

1,90  1,95 


Chicago 3,65 

Chicago   2,90 

Chicago 2,10 

Chicago 3,10 

Chicago 2,50 

Chicago 2,00 

Chicago 3,35 

Chicago 2 ,  70 

Chicago 1,75 

Chicago 2,95 

Chicago 2,45 

Chicago 1,80 

St.  Louis 2,80 

St.  Louis 1.90 

St.  Louis 1.40 

Louisville,...  2.75 

Louisville 1.75 

Louisville 1 .  85 


3.80 
2.90 
2.00 
3.10 
2.50 
1.80 
3,35 
2,55 
2,10 
2.95 
2.25 
1.65 
2,60 
1,85 
1.45 
2.85 
1.90 
1.25 


3.50 
2,80 
2,00 
3,10 
2,50 
1,80 
3,35 
2,55 
2,10 
2,95 
2,25 
1,65 
2,75 
1,90 
1,35 
2.75 
1.75 
1.25 


Birmingham,. 
Birmingham.. 
Birmingham.. 

Louisville 

Louisville. . . . 
Louisville, , . , 
Cincinnati, , , 
Cincinnati, , . 
Cincinnati. .  . 
Kansas  C^ty.. 
Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 


2.10       2.10       2.10 
2.15       2,15       2,15 


1,30 
1,25 
5,00 


3,10 
1,65 
1,35 
2,85 
1,40 
1,25 
5,00 


2.85 
1.55 
1.25 
2.55 
1.35 
1.10 
5,00 


4,10       4.10       4,10 
2,50      2,50      2  50 


I922t 

tl.l5@U.S 


3.25@i  4  05 

i.srm  a. so 

1.8S®  2  is 

2,75(3!  ::.s.-. 

S.25(al  S.oO 

1 .  65(3!  1  .  SO 

S.OO®  .:.50 

2,40(31  2.65 

1  .75®  S.OO 

2.60@  3,25 

£.00®  S.iO 

1,50®  1,85 

2,50®  3,00 

1,85®  2,00 

1,25®  1.50 

2,40®  s.r.i 

1.60®  2,00 
0,75®  1,5.-. 


2.50®  3,00 
1,90®  2  30 
2,00®  2,30 

2,65®  2,75 
1,50®    1   65 

1.25 
2  50(3!  2  75 
1.25®  1.60 
1.00(d,   1.10 
i.50@   5.00 

i.OO 

S.BO 

itaUct. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 

Broken New  York, , . . 

Broken Philadelphia.. . 

Egg  New  York 

Egg Philadelphia... 

Egg  Chicago 

Stove New  York.  ,  , . 

Stove Philadelphia,. , 

Stove Chicago 

Chestnut New  York 

^estnut Philadelphia.. , 

Chestnut Chicago 

Pea NewYork 

Pe» Philadelphia. . 

Pea Chicago 

Buckwheat  No.  I New  York 

Buckwheat  No.  I Philadelphia,. 

Rice NewYork,., 

Rioe Philadelphia,, 

Barley NewYork,,, 

gar  ey Philadelphia,, 

Birdseye NewYork,,, 


•Net  tons,  t.o.b.  i 


Freight 
Rates 
$2.61 
2.66 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2,61 
2,66 
5,63 
2,61 
2,66 
5,63 
2,47 
2,38 
5,63 
2,47 
2,38 
2,47 
2,38 
2,47 
2,38 
2.47 


. Jan.  9, 

Independent 

$6'75@$7!56 
7.25®  7,50 
7,00®  7,75 

7.40* 
7.85®  8.25 
8,10®  8,35 

7,60» 
7,85®  8.25 
8, 10®  8,35 

7,60» 
4  25®  5.00 
4,50®  5,00 

6, 10* 
2,50®  3,00 
2,25®  2,75 
1,75®  2,25 
1,75®  2,00 
1,35®  1,50 
1,00®    1,25 


tAdvancei 


r  previous  week  flho 


1922 . 

Company 
$7,60@$7.75 
7,75®  7,85 
7,60®  7,75 

7,7'5 

6,95* 
7,90@  8,10 
8.05®  8.25 

7,20* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8,25 

7  20* 
6.05®  6,45 
6,15®  6,25 

5.60* 

3,50 

3,50 

2,50 

2,50 

1,50 

1,50 

2,50 
,  declines  in  itali 


Independent 

$6!  75®  $7.  50 
7.00®  7,35 
7,00®    7,75 

7.>0* 
7.85(3   8, 10 
8 ,  00®   8.15 

7.60» 
7.85(3.   8.00 
8 ,  00®    8.15 

7:60* 
4.25(3!   4.75 
4.50®    5.00 

6. "10* 
2.25®  3.00 
2.25®  2,75 
1,90®  2.25 
1.75®  2.00 
1,35®  1,60 
1,00®    1,25 


-Jan    16, 1922- 


Company 

$7,60@$7,75 
7,75®  7,85 
7,60®  7,75 

7,75 

6,95* 
7,90®  8,10 
8,05®    8.25 

7,20* 


7.20* 
6.05®   6,45 
6,15®   6,25 

5,60* 

3.50 

3,50 

2,50 

2,50 

1,50 

1,50 

2,50 


Independent 

$6.  75(3.  7,50 
7,00®  7,75 
7  00®   7,75 

7 ,  40* 
7,50®   S.IO 
7,75®  8.15 

7,60* 
7,50®  8.10 
7,75®  8.15 

7  60* 
4.75(3.  5.50 
4.50®   5.00 

6.10* 
2.75(31  3.25 
2  25(3,  3  DO 
2  00®  2  25 
1.75®  2.00 
J. 55®  i,50 
1,00(31    1,25 


I922t ■ 

Company 
$7,60@$7,75 
7.75®   7,85 
7,60®   7  75 

7,75 

6,95* 
7,90®   8.  10 
8.05®   8.25 

7,20* 
7,90(31   8,  10 
8,05(iii   8,25 

7.20* 
6.05(ai    6.45 
6    15®    6.25 

5   60* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2,50 

1,50 
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a  large  number  of  members  from  the  exchange  makes  its 
further  operation  economically  unwise,  the  notice  points 
out.  This  exchange  was  organized  by  the  N.  &  W.  Ry. 
when  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  went  out  of  business. 
After  Feb.  15  coal  over  the  Norfolk  and  Western  will  be 
consigned  to  the  individual  shippers,  and  no  other  change 
will  be  effective  in  the  management  of  the  coal  business 
there.  At  the  same  time  there  is  pending  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Norfolk  a  petition  from  twenty-one  coal  shippers 
in  the  Lamberts  Point  exchange  to  restrain  the  N.  &  W. 
from  collecting  upward  of  $500,000  in  demurrage  charges 
against  them  until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  ascertained  if  the  railroad's  tariffs  have  been  properly 
applied.  The  bill  embodying  this  request  was  filed  before 
the  commission  several  weeks  ago, 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  hard  coal  jumped  to  1,643,000  net  tons 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  14,  an  increase  of  400,000  tons 
over  the  preceding  week.  The  output  is  still  below  the 
corresponding  week  of  1921,  due  to  the  hand-to-mouth 
buying  which  prevails.  Many  dealers  are  seemingly  acting 
on  the  plan  to  reduce  their  stockpiles,  knowing  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  coal  available  to  carry  them  through  the 
period  of  wage  readjustments. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  was  118,000  net  tons  during  the 
week  ended  Jan.  14,  an  increase  of  10,000  from  the  previous 
week's  figure.  The  heavier  output  exerted  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  spot  market. 

Production  of  beehive  and  byproduct  coke  in  December 
was  2,374,000  net  tons,  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
monthly  average  in   1920. 


MONTHLY  OUTPUT  OF  BYPRODUCT  AND  BEEHIVE  COKE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
(In  Net  Tons) 

Byproduct  Coke  Beehive  Coke             Total 

1917  Monthly  average 1,870.000  2,764,000  4,534,000 

1918  Monthly  average 2,166,000  2,540,000  4,706,000 

1919  Monthly  average 2,095,000  1,587,000  3,682,000 

1920  Monthly  average 2,559,000  1,709,000  4,278,000 

September,  1921 1,423,000  289,000  1,712.000 

October  1921 1,734,000  416,000  2,130,000 

November,  1921 1,756,000  477,000  2,243,000 

December,  1921 1,860,000  514,000  2,374.000 

(a)  Excludes  screenings  and  breeze. 

The  quantity  of  coal  required  to  manufacture  the  coke 
produced  is  estimated  at  3,483,000  tons,  of  which  2,672,000 
tons  were  consumed  in  byproduct  ovens  and  811,000  tons — 
less  {han  a  fourth — in  beehive  ovens.  The  coke  industry 
is  thus  consuming  coal  at  a  rate  2,866,000  tons  a  month  less 
than  prevailed  in  1920. 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  FOR 

MANUFACTURE    OF    COKE 

(In  Net  Tons) 

Consumed  in         Consumed  in  Total  Coal 

Byproduct  Ovens  Beehive  Ovens  Consumed 

1917  Monthly  average 2,625,000               4,354,000  6,979,000 

1  9 1 8  Monthly  average 3,072,000               4,014,000  7,086,000 

1919  Monthly  average 2,988,000               2,478,000  5,466,000 

1 920  Monthly  average 3,684,000              2,665,000  6,349,000 

September,  1921 2,044,000(a)             456,000  (o)  2,500,000 

October,  1921 2,491, OOO(o)            655,000  (o)  3,147.000 

November,  1921 2,538,000  (a)            752,000  (o)  3,290,000 

December,  1921 2,672,000  (o)           81l,000(o)  3,483,000 

(a)  Assuming  a  yield  in  merchantable  coke  of  69 . 6  per  cent  of  the  coal  charged 
in  byproduct  ovens,  and  63 .  4  per  cent  in  beehive  ovens. 

Editor's  Note, — Coal  Age  index  of  spot  prices  o(  bituminous 
coal,  regularly  appearing  on  this  page  during  the  past  year,  will 
be  resumed  next  week.  It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  recal- 
culate the  figures  on  the  pre-war  base  instead  of  the  "government 
price"  base,  that  we  have  been  using.  Figures  for  1913  to  date 
will  be  published  next  week  and  thereafter  the  index  will  be  pub- 
li.'ihed  weekly. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Coal   Paragraphs   from    Foreign  Lands 

Germany — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Ruhr  region  during  the  week  ended 
Jan.  7  was  1,543,000  metric  tons,  ac- 
cording to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age. 

Italy — Cardiff  steam  first  is  un- 
changed on  the  Genoa  market  at  37s. 
6d.,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age. 
American  coal  is  not  listed. 

India — The  market  continues  dull.  A 
sufficient  supply  of  railway  wagons  has 
been  arranged  from  the  coal  field  area. 
Jheria  first  is  scarce,  railway  com- 
panies having  secured  the  available 
supply.    English  coal  is  unchanged. 

Sweden — The  peat  inspector  pro- 
poses that  activity  should  be  resumed 
at  the  peat  mills  belonging  to  the  State 
Railways.  It  is  pointed  out  that  4,500,- 
000  kronen  would  be  saved  for  the  rail- 
ways in  this  way  owing  to  the  de- 
crease which  would  be  effected  in  the 
imports  of  coal. 

Spain  —  Mining  is  improving  in  a 
slight  extent.  Strikes  in  northern 
Spain  have  been  abandoned  by  the  min- 
ers involved  without  securing  the  con- 
cessions desired.  Increasing  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  falling  wages  have  aggravated 
industrial  unrest. 

A  royal  decree  announces  that  from 
Jan.  1,  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
which  may  be  extended  by  another  three 
months,  a  bonus  of  5  pesetas  per  ton 
will  be  granted  on  coal  of  Spanish 
origin  shipped  from  Asturian  ports  to 
other  Spanish  ports. 


Brazil — Coal  imports  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  October,  1921,  amounted 
to  40,374  metric  tons,  as  compared  with 
117,362  tons  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  preceding  year,  according 
to  Commerce  Reports. 

Total  imports  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1919,  1920,  and  1921  are 
given  below: 

1919           1920  1921 

Metric      Metric  Metric 

Coal                 Tons         Tons  Tons 

English    102,337      161,201  121,965 

American    ....      528,250      658,786  425,902 

Belgian    1,000       

French     880 

-African 36 

Total 631,587      719,987      548,783 

Belgium  —  The  market  is  becoming 
firmer.  Industrial  recovery  is  having  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  industrial 
section  of  the  market.  Household  coals 
are  also  in  better  position. 

The  non-ratification  by  the  Belgian 
Government  of  the  coke  convention  has 
led  the  Syndicate  des  Cokes  to  abolish 
the  special  price  granted  since  Dec.  1 
to  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  country. 
As  from  Jan.  1  this  price  has  been 
raised  from  95  to  102  fr. 

Greece  —  English  fuels  are  now 
underselling  American  coals,  c.i.f. 
Piraeus.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
America  can  meet  the  local  market 
price,  as  the  cost  of  mining  and  trans- 
porting is  gradually  reduced.  The  an- 
nual requirements  for  navy  and  army 
transports,  state  railways,  municipal 
works,    trampower    works,    and    indi- 


vidual needs  are  about  250,000(5)300,- 
000  tons.  Recent  orders  indicate  that 
the  navy  and  army  transports  require 
about  240,000  tons  annually,  but  the 
present  orders  are  abnormal  because  of 
the  war  in  Asia  Minor.  A  list  of  the 
importers  of  coal  in  Greece  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  or  its  district  and 
co-operative  offices,  by  referring  to  file 
No.  NE-5024. 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended, 
Jan.  19,  1922 

FROM   HAMPTON    ROADS: 

Tons 
For    .A.frica : 

Braz.   S.S.   Guaratuba,   for  Para 3,007 

Du.  S.S.  Dardanus,  for  Port  Said 1,787 

For  Atlantic   Islands: 
Nor.  S.S.  Hellas,  for  San  Domingo. . . .    318 

For  Brazil: 
Br.    S.S.    Whately    Hall,    for    Buenos 

Aires    4,960 

For   Cuba: 
Am.  Schr.  Snetind,  for  Cianfuegos. ..  .2,192 
Xm.  S.S.   Cars'allis,  for  Guantanamo.  .3,248 

For  Italy: 
Br,      S  S.      Cardiff      Hall,      for      Porto 

Ferrajo     6,182 

Br.     Schr.     Bessie    A.     White,    for    St. 

Johns    951 

.A.m.    Schr.    Gladys   M.   Taylor,    for   St. 

George    1,388 

FROM  PHILADELPHI.A : 
For   Ecuador : 
Nor.   S.S.  Granfos,  for  Guayaquil 890 

Hampton   Roads   Pier   Situation 

—  Week  Ended  — 

Jan.  12  Jan.  19 

N.  &  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point: 

Carsonhand 1,277  1,498 

Tons  on  hand 67.645  86,814 

Tons  dumped 86,525  122,469 

Tonnage  waiting 7,450  4,450 

Virginian  Ry.  Pieis,  Sewalls  Point: 

Carsonhand 781  830 

Tons  on  hand 42.950  49,300 

Tons  dumped 89,822  73,771 

Tonnage  waiting 6,326  4,150 

C.  <fc  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Carsonhand 605  824 

Tons  on  hand 30,250  41,200 

Tons  dumped 34,459  41,830 

Tonnage  waitinjc 7,320  7,500 


January  26,  1922 
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British  Secure  Heavy  French  Contract 


Production  in  Great  Britain  was 
3,675,000  gross  tons  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  7,  1922,  according  to  a  cable 
to  Coal  Age.  As  compared  with  the 
preceding  week  this  is  a  gain  of  600,000 
tons.  Production,  however,  failed  to 
recover  from  the  holiday  slump  as 
rapidly  as  was  the  case  in  either  of  the 
last  two  years. 

Exports  are  steadily  increasing,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.  Prices 
are  well  held. 

BRITISH    COAL    EXPORTS 
(In  Thousands  of  Gross  Tons) 

1913  1920  1921 

November    5,913  1,361  3.594 

December    6,229  2,302  4,309 

Cal.    year     73,400  24,932  24, 661 

The  Indian  Government  has  placed  an 
order  on  the  Cardiff  market  for  the 
supply   of   100,000  tons  of  steam   coal. 

Glasgow  has  received  an  order  to 
supply  300,000  tons  of  coal  to  the 
French  railroads  over  three  years.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  contracts  under- 
taken in  Britain.  The  contract  is  to 
supply  English  and  Welsh  coal  only. 
Other  markets  continue  to  inquire  for 
future  deliveries. 

The  industry  still  shows  signs  of  re- 
covery; more  miners  are  finding  em- 
ployment and  longer  hours  are  being 
worked  in  the  majority  of  districts. 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  have 
effected  the  most  rapid  recoveries, 
though  in  the  former  areas  the  effects 
of  the  damage  to  pits  is  still  a  factor. 

Wages  continue  to  fall  as  the  ap- 
pended  table    indicates: 

BRITISH  MINE   WAGES 

Percentage  on  Base  Rates 
District  December       January 

Scotland     136.44  132.75 

Durfiam     119.73  93.87 

Eastern     area     109.54  109.86 

Northumberland      107.35  85.76 

Lancashire  and    Cheshire  72.76  72.35 

Forest  of  Dean    64.33  62.00 

Somerset 

Radstock     57.58  57.61 

Newbury     22.00  22.00 

North    Wales    44.50  48.30 

South    Staffordshire    ....    33.92  32.00 

South    Wales    28.03  28.00 


Bunkers  Increase  at  Hampton  Roads 

Business  showed  a  slight  increase 
last  week  on  the  side  of  bunkers  and 
New  England  shipments,  but  foreign 
cargoes  were  scarce  and  of  small  pro- 
portions. Prices  remained  the  same 
with  very  little  to  offer  on  the  spot. 

Accumulations  at  Tidewater  increased 
somewhat  during  the  week,  with  the 
re-opening  of  mines  in  the  Southern 
fields.  Freight  rates  were  unchanged, 
both  coastwise  and  foreign.  A  steady 
increase  in  general  shipping  put  a  bet- 


ter tone  in  the  bunker  market,  and  an 
appreciable  increase  in  dumpings  at  all 
piers  was  noted. 

Dealers  were  more  optimistic  than  at 
any  time  since  November,  and  pros- 
pects of  steadily  better  business  dur- 
ing the  coming  months  were  believed  to 
be  in  sight.  The  bunker  business,  par- 
ticularly, shows  much  promise  of  in- 
creasing steadily  in  volume.  New  Eng- 
land markets  are  holding  their  own, 
which  is  regarded  by  coal  men  here  as  a 
favorable  indication  of  better  business. 


December    Exports    Touch    Low    Point 

December  exports  of  bituminous  coal 
fell  to  the  unprecedented  low  point  of 
770,092  tons.  In  December,  1920,  coal 
exports  totaled  2,682,715  tons.  The  ex- 
ports to  Canada  fell  from  1,332,258 
tons  in  December,  1920,  to  621,993  tons 
in  December,  1921.  Imports  of  British 
coal  during  December  totaled  17,031 
tons.  The  detailed  figures,  which  are 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  are  as  follows: 

DECEMBER  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
(Gross  Tons) 

December  December 
1920  1921 

Exports:  bituminous  coal 
By  rail  to 

Canada    1,332,258        621,993 

Mexico     46,261  6,637 


Total     1,378,519 

By  vessel   to 

West    Indies    33,529 

Panama    18,478 

Cuba    69,919 


Total    121,926 

Argentina    119,763 

Brazil    50,396 

Chile    112,102 

Uruguay    4,537 


628,630 

17,567 

9,678 

53,262 

80,507 

22,384 

12,492 

1.067 


Total  South  America..  286,798 

France     217,497 

Italy    189,346 

Netherlands     102,986 

Sweden    54,637 

Switzerland    27,949 


Total   Europe    592,415 

Egypt    

Other   Countries    303.057 


Total    bituminous 2,682,715 

Total   anthracite   372,441 

Total  coke    77,109 

IMPORTS 

Anthracite    337 

Bituminous     103,944 

Imported    from  ; 

United    Kingdom....  150 

Canada     93,784 

Japan  

Australia    

Other   countries. 
Coke    


9,701 

309 

2,195 


770,092 

306,277 

23,034 


17.031 

66,520 

600 

2.614 

741 

3,165 
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Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Bunker  Q\jL0lal\<m»  by  Cable  to  Coal  Age 
PIERS 

Jan.  14  Jan.  2  If 

Poo   10,  New  York. ..  .    5.20(3l   5,30  5.200.   5.30 

Pool    9.  Philadelphia            5  50  5  50 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia..    5.10tei  5.30  5.10(a)  5  30 

Poo   71,PhUadelphia..    5.50@  5.60  5.50@  5  60 

S°°,    t?^°i?- ^^''^v;       ^■"'®  ^•9"  *-6^@  i.SO 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds         4.30  Ai5 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...   4.50®  4.60  i.io 
BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York 5.75@   5.90  5  80®  5  95 

Poo   10,  New  York...  .    5.50®  5.60  5.50®  560 

Poo     9,  Philadelphia.  .   5.60®  5.85  5.60®  5  85 

Poo   10,  Philadelphia..   5.40®  5.50  5.40®  5.50 

Poo     1,  Hamp.  Rda...   4.80®  5.10  i.SO®  190 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...   4.60®  4.75  1.60 

WeUh,  Gibraltar 408.  f.o.b.  Ms.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     658.  f.o.b.  Sob.  fob 

Welsh,  Lisbon 458.  f.o.b.  ids.  f .'o.b.' 

Welsh,  La  Plata 62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  50s  fob 

Welsh,  Marseilles 125  fr.  f.o.b.  iJOfrf.ob 

Welsh,  Genoa 40s.  t.i.b.  40s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Madej.  a 42s.  6d.  f.a.s.  iOs.  f .a.s. 

Welsh.  Teneriffe 428.  6d.  f.a.s.  iOs.  f.a.s. 

WeUh,  Malta 45s.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Laa  Palmaa 42s.  6d.  f.a.s.  iOs  f  a  , 

Port  Said 51s.  6d.  f.o.b.  J9s.  f.o.b. 

Belgian,  Antwerp 32s.  6d.  308 

Alexandria 468.  468. 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 428.  6d.  iSa. 

Current  Quotations   British  Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Cardiff:                           Jan.  14  Jan.  2lt 

Admiralty,  Large 24s.  9d.  24s6d.®  25s. 

Steam,  Smalls 18s.  6d.  iSs.®  2«8.6d. 

Newcastle:                      23s.  9d.  24s. 

Beet  Steamfl 

Best  Gaa 21s.  6d.       20s.6d.(<i  Sis.6d. 

Best  Bunkers 208.  9d.  20s.  6d.@2l8. 

t  Advaoce  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy 
type  declines  in  italics. 


British  Competition  Not  Insuperable 

Much  of  the  coal  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  especially  the  Cardiff 
fields,  is  now  sold  below  f.o.b.  costs,  and 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  British 
can  long  continue  to  sell  their  export 
coal  at  present  prices,  says  the  Fuel 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, basing  its  statement  on  evidence 
produced  from  British  sources. 

American  exporters  have  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  a  considerable  share 
of  the  international  coal  business,  par- 
ticularly if  all  the  factors  entering  the 
American  coal  industry  will  get  to- 
gether on  an  efficient  business  basis. 

Largely  because  of  the  non-profit 
prices  of  the  British,  their  coal  exports 
for  the  months  of  August,  October  and 
November  increased  32  per  cent  over 
corresponding  months  of  1920.  Ship- 
ments of  British  coal  have  actually  been 
made  to  the  West  Indies,  a  market  held 
exclusively  by  the  United  States  for 
twenty  years. 

The  c.i.f.  costs  of  British  coal  at  West 
Italian  ports  are  from  65c.  to  $2.35 
lower  than  the  c.i.f.  costs  of  United 
States  coal;  at  Rio  the  British  c.i.f. 
costs  are  from  21c.  higher  to  52c.  lower 
than  for  United  States  coal. 

British  mine  wages  are  now  at  rock- 
bottom,  since  they  are  now  at  the  mini- 
mum fixed  by  the  agreement  of  1921. 
Wages  have  since  March,  1921,  been  re- 
duced on  an  average  of  about  46  per 
cent.  American  wages  are  still  at  war- 
time levels.  British  railway  coal  freight 
rates  have  been  cut  approximately  12i 
per  cent.  American  railway  charges 
are  still  at  the  peak  point.  British  dock 
charges  were  reduced  25  per  cent  on 
Nov.  1,  1921.  Combining  these  reduc- 
tions with  the  recent  cuts  in  railway 
charges,  the  total  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  delivering  coal  from  the  mines  f.o.b. 
ship  averages  about  one  shilling  per 
ton. 
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Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


JNew  England 


BOSTON 

Market  Continues  Without  Change- 
Small  Tonnages  Being  Absorbed — Re- 
stricted Outlet  for  Pennsylvania 
Grades— Anthracite  Demand  Very 
Light. 

Bituminous— The  larger  buyers  show 
very  little  interest  in  the  current  mar- 
ket and  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of 
any  better  demand.  In  this  respect 
there  is  no  change  from  early  in  the 
month,  although  among  small  steam- 
users  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  buy- 
ing. As  yet  there  seems  no  reaction 
here  to  newspaper  reports  of  strike 
possibilities,  but  this  is  only  natural  in 
view  of  large  reserves  that  are  still 
characteristic  of  this  territory.  Rail- 
road traffic  shows  no  improvement  over 
December  and  in  no  direction  do  we 
learn  of  any  better  situation  in  the 
industries  upon  which  the  railroads  de- 
pend. 

At  re-handling  points  like  Boston  and 
Providence  prices  on  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  for  Inland  delivery  have 
again  eased  off,  even  for  small  lots. 
There  are  a  few  factors  who  are  still 
asking  $6.25  from  scattered  buyers,  but 
one  agency  has  named  $6.05  as  open 
figure  on  cars  Boston,  and  cargo  quan- 
tities have  been  disposed  of  at  con- 
siderably less. 

At  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  there  is 
a  narrower  margin  bet\veen  receipts 
and  dumpings,  and  there  is  less  of  the 
tendency  to  force  coal  on  reluctant  buy- 
ers. Prices  f.o.b.  vessel  for  high  grades 
have  fluctuated  from  $4.60@$4.85,  but  a 
close  price  today  would  be  $4.65@$4.70. 
The  spot  market  is  in  that  much  better 
shape. 

At  this  end,  too,  there  is  a  certain 
tonnage  being  steadily  absorbed. 
Orders  for  a  few  cars  each  that  would 
ordinarily  go  to  all-rail  shippers  are  be- 
ing filled  by  shippers  here  who  are 
regularly  distributing  smokeless  coals 
sent  here  in  large  cargoes  at  minimum 
rates.  There  is  something  like  old- 
time  competition  between  the  different 
interests  for  every  effort  is  made  to  in- 
form buyers  as  to  current  costs,  both 
f.o.b.  mines  and  of  transportation. 

Attempts  are  made  to  re-open  opera- 
tions in  central  Pennsylvania  that  have 
been  shut  down  for  several  months,  but 
in  this  territory  there  is  little  encour- 
agement for  such  efforts.  Both  run  of 
mine  and  slack  from  the  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  districts  cost  so  much 
less  under  present  conditions  at  most 
Inland  manufacturing  centers  that 
$1.50@$1.'75  per  net  ton  at  the  mines  on 
medium  grades  is  no  inducement.  For 
outlet  in  New  England  these  coals  will 
have  to  rely  upon  buyers  well  removed 
fi'om  the  Tidewater  zone,  an  area  that 
now  covers  considerably  more  than  half 
this  whole  section. 

Vessel  freights  have  not  softened  to 
the  extent  that  was  anticipated.  Even 
the  largest  schooners  that  are  casting 
about  for  orders  draw  the  line  at  about 
85c.  to  Boston,  and  barges  are  held  at  a 


range  15c.@25c.  higher,  depending  upon 
size  and  draft.  The  recent  gales  along 
the  coast  have  had  their  effect  and  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  at  present 
rates  there  is  no  real  profit  in  trans- 
porting coal. 

Anthracite — Retail  distributors  report 
better  business  this  month  than  in  De- 
cember, but  this  improvement  in  de- 
mand has  not  yet  reached  the  whole- 
sale trade.  Tonnages  thus  far  have  been 
extremely  light,  but  there  is  hope  for 
better  things  in  February. 

The  trade  is  rather  counting  upon 
enough  newspaper  discussion  of  labor 
differences  to  create  an  extra  demand 
that  the  weather  of  itself  would  not 
justify.  The  season  has  been  remark- 
ably free  from  storms,  but  the  average 
temperature  has  been  low  enough  to 
make  an  impression  upon  household 
supplies.  The  independents  are  offer- 
ing all  sizes  freely,  although  it  is  on 
egg  and  pea  that  they  make  their  most 
attractive  quotations. 


Tidewater — East 


NEW  YORK 

Domestic  Coals  Move  Slowly — Steam 
Sizes  More  Active — Bituininous  Situa- 
tion Brighter  —  Consumers  Watching 
Union  Convention. 

Anthracite — From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  retail  dealer  the  situation  shows 
some  improvement,  but  this  cannot  be 
said  of  the  wholesale  end.  The  in- 
creased demand  has  not  yet  been  re- 
flected in  wholesale  offices  but  the  pros- 
pects  are  considered  better. 

Retailers  have  been  drawing  heavily 
upon  their  reserve  stocks  the  past  few 
weeks  and  it  is  expected  they  will  de- 
sire to  have  a  good  supply  on  hand 
April  1,  in  view  of  a  possible  sus- 
pension of  mining.  An  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  increased  buying  is  the  matter 
of  lower  freight   rates. 

Demand  has  been  controlled  by 
weather  conditions  and  a  sudden 
change  to  lower  temperatures  has  re- 
sulted in  a  steady  flow  of  small  orders. 
Peddlers  report  a  thriving  business 
during  the  stormy  period  of  last  week. 
However,  nothing  short  of  continued 
cold  weather  will  put  the  industry  on  a 
steady  basis. 

The  trade  watched  the  outcome  of  the 
Shamokin  convention  and  many  expect 
a  suspension  of  mining  at  the  expii-a- 
tion  of  the  present  working  agreement. 

Movement  in  none  of  the  domestic 
coals  is  active.  Egg  is  in  better  de- 
mand than  stove,  although  quotations 
are  below  company  cii'cular.  Demand 
for  all  four  sizes  is  better  along  the  line 
than   at   this   Tidewater. 

The  local  docks  are  well  stocked  with 
domestic  coals  and  because  of  the  slow 
demand  some  of  them  are  being  optr- 
ated  on  a  three-day-a-week  basis. 

The  steam  coals  are  in  better  condi- 
tion. With  the  increased  demand  and 
the  cut  in  shipments  due  to  curtailed 
mining,  the  distressed  coal  here  has  been 
cleaned   up.     The   strongest  demand   is 


for  barley,  the  better  grades  of  which 
are  being  quoted  about  10c.  more  than 
company  circular. 

Bituminous — Expectations  of  a  tie-up 
on  April  1  did  not  cause  any  undue 
flurry  in  this  market.  However,  as 
soon  as  some  consumers  have  considered 
the  outlook  they  may  enter  the  market 
and  refill  their  bins. 

With  the  situation  remaining  unset- 
tled there  has  not  been  much  accom- 
plished with  regard  to  the  closing  of 
contracts.  Certain  offices  have  made 
quotations,  subject  to  readjustment  if 
accepted,  based  on  wage  conditions. 
Other  houses  are  reported  to  have  made 
contracts  so  far  as  tonnages  go,  the 
price  to  be  agreed  upon  as  soon  as  the 
miners  and  producers  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. The  majority  of  consumers 
and  buyers  are  defeiTing  their  contract 
negotiations,  however,  until  the  new 
wage  agreement  is  reached. 

Large  tonnages  of  Southern  coals 
wei'e  reported  as  arriving  here  during 
the  week  with  quotations  around  $5.75 
alongside,  if  the  vessel  could  be  accom- 
modated at  the  pier.  The  export  situ- 
ation does  not  show  any  change  and  is 
not  expected  to  do  so  now  that  the 
railroads  have  refused  to  cut  freight 
rates  on  coal  for  export. 

There  were  some  rapid  changes  in 
price  asking  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  quotations  depending  entirely 
upon  the  tonnage  available  to  the  ship- 
per. Some  Pool  10  distress  coal  was 
quoted  early  in  the  week  from  10c.  to 
15c.  lower  than  the  regular  market 
quotations. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Moves  With  Weather — 
Dealers  Let  Stocks  Run  Down — Steam 
Sizes  Fairly  Active  —  Bituminous 
Changes  Little — Inquiries  Increase — - 
Prices  Grow  Firmer. 

Anthracite — Retail  trade  responds  to 
the  thermometer.  Yards  have  done 
heavy  business  on  Mondays  following 
cold  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  but  pur- 
chases are  small.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause so  many  dealers  have  reduced 
prices  that  the  consumer  actually  fears 
he  will  suffer  loss  should  he  take  more 
than  he  needs  at  the  moment.  Strike 
talk  so  far  has  made  very  little  im- 
press upon  buyers. 

Many  dealers  seem  to  have  no  fear 
of  a  strike  as  the  number  of  yards  with 
big  gaps  in  their  stock  piles  is  increas- 
ing. A  small  minority  takes  the  stand 
that  keeping  a  full  yard  is  a  good  busi- 
ness move.  These  men  expect  to  go 
into  the  spring  with  enough  coal  for 
the  following  two  months. 

The  demand  now  is  for  stove  and  nut. 
in  almost  equal  proportion,  with  the 
ti'ade  ordering  in  small  quantities.  The 
companies  producing  the  best  grades 
seem  recently  to  have  been  able  to 
make  full  time,  but  there  have  been 
suspensions  with  some  operators  of 
from  two  to  three  days  a  week. 

Steam  sizes  continue  to  hold  the  im- 
provement as  shown  last  week,  and 
with  some  shippers  gains  are  reported. 
Buckwheat  seems  to  be  in  good  demand 
and  even  rice  is  somewhat  active,  and 
barley  is  moving  nicely. 

Bituminous — Strike  news  emanating 
fi'om  Washington  has  had  a  little  effect 
on  the  buyers,  causing  a  number  of  in- 
quiries for  prices  and  the  possibilitv  of 
prompt  shipment.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  strike  talk  will  start  a  rush 
for  coal.  Manv  consumers  think  the 
Government  will  prevent  a  suspension. 

Buyers     continue     to     expect     lower 
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freight  rates.  All  buying  recently  has 
been  for  current  use,  with  one  excep- 
tion. The  utility  plants  have  lately 
been  in  the  market  for  more  coal,  and 
quite  a  number  of  them  now  have  stock 
on  hand  for  from  sixty  to  ninety  days. 

The  industrial  situation  is  difficult  to 
analyze.  The  basic  industi-y — iron — 
seems  to  have  improved  slightly  in  this 
territory,  but  textiles  have  received  a 
decided  check. 

Spot  prices  remain  low  but  firm. 
High-grade  coals  have  the  call  and 
there  is  really  light  demand  for  low- 
volatile  fuels  under  Pool  10.  The  non- 
union mines  in  central  Pennsylvania  in 
particular  seem  to  be  getting  prices  a 
little  closer  to  the  other  operations,  as 
the  demand  on  them  has  been  fairly 
strong  recently. 

BALTIMORE 

Considerable  Discouragement  in  Soft 
Coal  Lines — Demand  and  Prices  Very 
Flat  —  Retailers  Not  Reordering  An- 
thracite. 

Bituminous — The  trade  is  consider- 
ably disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
promises  that  came  with  the  new  year 
for  an  early  improvement  in  business. 
Line  business  is  extremely  dull  and  at 
prices  below  actual  cost  of  production 
in  many  cases.  Export  business  has 
stopped  almost  completely,  there  being 
not  a  single  shipment  other  than  one  to 
Porto  Rico  since  Jan.  1.  The  bunker 
trade  is  unusually  slow. 

The  reason  for  the  flat  state  of  af- 
fairs as  far  as  bunkers  are  concerned 
covers  a  wide  range,  but  one  element 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  quite  a 
large  number  of  ships  flying  foreign 
flags  are  now  bunkering  on  the  other 
side  for  the  i-ound  trip.  This  comes 
on  top  of  the  fact  that  recently  several 
ships  arrived  at  American  ports  from 
England  with  coal  in  ballast,  which 
could  be  sold  here  at  a  price  lower  than 
the  American  rate  on  best  coals  at  Tide. 

On  line  business  it  is  true  there  has 
been  some  stimulation  from  certain 
lines  of  industry  entering  the  market 
for  limited  supplies,  but  the  general 
situation  is  still  far  from  healthy. 
Bunker  coals  took  a  new  slide  the  past 
week,  following  their  recent  recovery  to 
some  extent,  but  did  not  get  down  to 
the  point  at  which  they  were  sold  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  on  Shipping  Board  con- 
tracts, which  set  the  low  for  a  number 
of  months  past. 

Pools  9  and  71  were  obtainable  as  low 
as  $4.80  a  gross  ton  at  the  piers  before 
loading  and  trimming.  Line  prices  too 
were  none  too  healthy  and  individual 
need  of  selling  rather  than  need  of 
buying  was  the  principal  factor  in  set- 
ting the  price  on  these  transactions. 
Best  steam  coals,  outside  of  Poo!  1 
which  is  not  so  largely  on  the  market, 
as  it  has  been  pretty  well  covered  on 
contract,  are  offering  $2@$2.2.5  a  net 
ton  f.o.b.  mines.  The  majority  of  sales 
are  around  $2.10@$2.15.  There  is  little 
market  for  the  poorer  grades  in  steam 
coals.  Best  gas  lump  is  also  on  the 
market  at  $2@$2.1.5  with  run  of  mine 
at  SL85@$2.  West  Virginia  gas  run 
of  mine  is  offering  at  $1.40(?i)$1.65. 

Anthracite  —  While  conditions  are 
nearer  normal  for  the  season  than  are 
those  relating  to  soft  coal,  the  situation 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Not  only 
does  ordering  continue  slow,  but  col- 
lections are  bad.  This  makes  it  hard 
for  some  of  the  dealers  to  order  ahead 
on  a  cash  payinent  basis  themselve?. 
The  result   is  that  the   yard   supplies 


of  some  of  the  smaller  dealers  are  much 
below  normal.  There  is  on  hand,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency 
of  a  moderate  nature. 


BUFFALO 

No  Cluinge  In  Bituminoiis  Situation — 
Even  Consumers  Without  Much  Coal 
Refuse  To  Buy — Anthracite  Decidedly 
Quiet. 

Bituminous — The  demand  does  not 
improve.  There  is  a  pretty  steady 
trade  of  small  volume  in  existence  and 
that  is  all  that  shippers  are  looking 
for  right  away.  Since  about  the 
middle  of  September,  1920,  when  the 
big  bulge  in  the  trade  began  to  pass, 
there  has  never  been  any  sort  of  re- 
viva!  of  the  bituminous  market.  Every 
change  in  prices  was  a  decline.  It  is 
so  yet,  though  the  bottom  has  now 
been  so  completely  reached  that  prices 
have  been  steady  of  late. 

The  weakness  of  the  market  is  shown 
still  by  the  reports  of  coal  offering  at 
specially  low  prices,  where  shippers  ap- 
pear to  have  failed  to  sell  the  coal  be- 
fore sending  it  out. 

Nothing  very  encouraging  as  to  the 
fixing  of  wages  has  developed  of  late. 
All  miners  will  stand  out  for  present 
pay  as  long  as  there  is  any  prospect  of 
getting  it  and  they  will  be  still  more 
tenacious  in  regard  to  the  check-off, 
where  the  i-eal  contest  promises  to  arise. 
Operators  believe  they  have  the  winning 
side  and  they  will  be  entirely  supported 
by  jobbers. 

Bituminous  prices  continue  at  $2.75 
for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  for 
Pittsburgh  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25 
for  Allegheny  Valley  and  other  mine 
run  and  .$1.50@$1.75  for  slack,  adding 
$2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to 
other  coals  for  freight. 

Anthracite — The  market  is  dull. 
Consumers  do  not  buy  if  they  can 
avoid  it  and  nobody  is  stocking.  Re- 
tailers are  much  puzzled  to  find  even 
people  with  plenty  of  means  buying  a 
single  ton  at  a  time.  This  means  an 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  seller  and 
more  or  less  waste,  but  the  consumer 
cannot  be  convinced  that  coal  is  not 
going  to  be  cheaper  soon. 

Independent  anthracite  is  moving  at 
a  slow  rate.  The  mine  prices  are 
nominally  about  a  dollar  over  the 
schedule  prices. 

Coke. — The  trade  is  quite  as  dull  as 
coal.  The  furnaces  are  running  at  such 
a  low  rate  that  they  do  not  need  to  buy 
much  outside  of  the  regular  supply. 
Quotations  remain  at  $4.15  for  72-hr. 
Connellsville  foundry,  $3.15  for  48-hr. 
furnace  and  $2.75  for  stock,  adding 
$3.64  for  freight  to  Buffalo. 


Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 

Business  a  Little  More  Satisfactory — 
Pocahontas  Reduced  $l—No  Change  in 
Other  Grades — Stocks  Heavii. 

With  the  exception  of  a  cut  of  $1  per 
ton  in  Pocahontas,  all  prices  hold  firm. 
The  railroads  report  a  steady  falling 
off  in  the  coal  business  out  of  Mil- 
waukee, but  local  markets  are  more 
active.  More  coal  seems  to  be  going 
direct  from  the  mines  to  the  North- 
western country  by  rail  than  formerly. 
Dock  stocks  of  anthracite  and  soft  coal 
are  still   heavy. 


Stocks  have  not  been  cut  into  to  any 
great  extent  as  yet,  in  fact  it  will  take 
a  strong  pull  of  winter  weather  to  clear 
the  yards  for  another  season.  Perhaps 
this  will  be  an  advantage  in  spring, 
should  there  be  a  check  in  the  coal 
movement  at  that  time  due  to  strikes  at 
the  mines. 

So  much  coal  with  an  excess  of 
moisture  content  is  being  delivered  in 
Milwaukee  that  an  ordinance  is  being 
drafted  for  submission  to  the  Common 
Council  fixing  a  definite  percentage  of 
moisture  that  will  be  allowed  here. 
Some  coal  tested  by  the  City  Sealer 
contains    17    per  cent   moisture. 

Following  are  the  retail  prices  com- 
pared with  those  which  prevailed  at 
this  time  last  year: 

ANTHRACITE 

Jan.,  1921  Jan..  1922 

Egg $15.95  $15.70 

Stove 16.20  16.10 

Nut 16.20  15.95 

Pea 14.35  14.10 

Buckwheat 12.65  11.50 

$1    for  75c  for 

cirryitiK  C4irr>'ing 


BITUMINOUS 

Jan.,  1921 

Kits.,    Hock.,    and    Yough., 

screened $10.75 

Pilerun 10.25 

Screenings 9 ,  00 

West  Virginia  screened 1 1 .  00 

Pilerun 10.50 

Screenings 9.  00 

Pocahontas  screened 16.  25 

Minerun 12.50 

Screenings 1 1   00 

Smithing I  3  00 

Kanawha  gas  mine  run  '"92 

111.  and  Ind.  screened . .  10.00 

Pilerun 9.50 

Screenings .2-''9 

*Coke 17;25 

h„  $1  for 
carrying 

*No  carrying  charge  on  coke. 
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DULUTH 

Screenings  Prices  Strengthen  a   Little 

Anthracite  Is  Firm — Some  Docks  Are 

Fairly  Busy  While  Others  Are  Idle. 

Strengthening  prices  in  screenings 
characterize  the  Duluth  market  this 
week,  but  demand  as  a  rule  remains 
poor  in  the  outlying  districts.  In  the 
city  dealers  report  that  coal  sales  to 
retailers  are  improving. 

The  advance  in  screenings  has  not 
been  general  throughout  all  docks,  but 
several  are  quoting  at  $4.25,  while 
others  are  firm  at  $4.  Anthracite  re- 
mains  unchanged. 

The  distribution  of  trade  is  spotty 
throughout  the  docks  here  according  to 
working  time  of  dock  employees.  One 
dock  is  shipping  every  day  of  the  week 
and  the  managers  claim  that  all  coal 
will  be  off  before  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation. On  others  the  men  are  only 
working  three  days  a  week  or  less. 

The  increase  in  local  retail  trade  is 
looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  by  dealers, 
who  say  that  the  outlying  districts  wil 
follow  the  city  and  will  order  coal 
soon.  The  pickup  in  the  city  has  been 
most  noticeable  in  the  last  week,  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  have  exhausted 
small  stocks  of  surplus  supply  held  m 
the  home  from  summer  purchases. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Even  Cold  Snaps  Fail  to  Revive  Mar- 
het—Soft  Coal  Rebounds  .^Oc— Docks 
Still  Have  Half  Their  Receipts  on  Haiid. 
All  signs  fail  in  dry  weather,— like- 
wise in  dull  business  periods.  The  ef- 
fect of  a  little  winter  weather  has  been 
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negligible  on  the  trade.  During  the 
past  fortnight  prices  on  soft  coal  have 
slumped  $1  a  ton  and  then  with  one 
company  they  rebounded  50c.  The  re- 
bound is  diflficult  to  explain.  The  re- 
vised prices  which  add  50c.  to  the  low 
figures  give  the  following:  Hocking, 
Youghioghenv  or  Splint  stove  or  nut, 
f.o.b.  dock,  $6".50,  run  of  pile,  $6;  Hazard 
stove  or  lump,  $7.50,  run  of  pile,  $7; 
Elkhorn  stove  or  lump,  $8,  run  of  pile, 
$7.50;  Pocahontas  egg  and  lump,  $9. 
The  last  was  not  advanced.  Screenings, 
$5.25. 

The  situation  is  that  the  turn  of  the 
year  finds  the  docks  with  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal 
receipts  of  the  season  still  on  hand. 
There  was  a  little  over  5,000,000  tons 
of  soft  coal  on  the  docks  Jan.  1  and 
nearly  800,000  tons  of  hard  coal.  No 
matter  how  good  a  demand  may  set 
in,  these  stocks  will  not  be  anywhere 
near  exhausted  by  April  1. 

It  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  re- 
duced more  than  10  per  cent  during 
January  and  February  and  possibly 
something  less  than  half  that  for  March 
— possibly  15  per  cent  reduction  for  the 
three  months  of  January,  February  and 
March.  So  far  as  soft  coal  is  concerned, 
this  is  subject  to  material  revision  if 
conditions  industrially  should  change. 
But  hard  coal  seems  unlikely  to  show 
much  deviation. 

This  ineans  an  immense  stock  carried 
over  into  the  new  season,  which  will 
doubtless  come  into  competition  wdth 
new  coal  mined  under  cheaper  costs. 
The  competition  will  probably  not  be 
developed  until  some  time  into  the  late 
spring  or  summer.  For  it  is  accepted 
as  about  certain  that  there  will  be  a 
prolonged  suspension  of  mining  during 
the  period  that  the  new  scale  is  being 
worked  out. 

One  thing  which  may  soon  start 
people  to  buy  is  the  growing  feeling 
that  it  will  be  some  time  before  any 
real  reduction  in  freight  rat?s  may  be 
expected. 


pected  to  advance,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  assurance  of  a  strike  will 
mean  that  little  coal  will  find  its  way 
from  the  mines  to  consumers'  stock 
piles  after  March  15.  The  railroads 
will  see  to  that.  Following  their  usual 
tactics  the  roads  will  provide  first  for 
their  own  needs  in  the  case  of  a  strike 
and  for  a  week  or  so  before  April  1 
they  will  hold  practically  all  the  fuel 
they  get. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  far- 
seeing  buyers  are  moving  now  to  cover 
their  requirements.  Slack  prices  have 
been  softening  in  the  last  few  days 
and  latest  quotations  were  aroufld  $1.75 
a  ton.  Industrial  stagnation  continues 
but  signs  are  accumulating  that  im- 
provement in  activities  will  appear 
shortly  in  such  important  industries  as 
iron  and  steel.  Motor  and  tire  com- 
panies in  this  district  have  already 
begun  to  operate  on  a  better  basis. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  for  in- 
dustrial consumers  and  retail  yards  took 
quite  a  spurt  during  the  week  ended 
Jan.  14.  The  number  of  cars  received 
for  industrials  was  1,087,  retailers  370, 
total  1,457,  an  increase  of  641  cars  over 
the  preceding  week. 


Inland  West 


CLEVELAND 

Strike  Threat  Beginning  to  Affect 
Market  —  Slack  Is  Weaker  —  Receipts 
Increase. 

The  warning  of  Secretary  Hoover 
that  a  coal  strike  was  imminent  has  had 
the  effect  of  arousing  consumers  in  this 
district  to  the  true  situation  which 
confronts  them.  As  a  result  inquiries 
are  beginning  to  appear  and  operators 
believe  that  these  are  forerunners  of 
a  substantial  buying  movement  which 
will  be  well  under  way  by  the  first  of 
the  month. 

Purchasing  agents  of  industrial  com- 
panies are  on  the  anxious  seat.  They 
want  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  reduced 
railroad  rates  generally  expected  to  be 
in  effect  by  April  1,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  strike  appears  certain, 
prices  are  bound  to  rise.  Too  prolonged 
delay  will  mean  that  they  may  be 
deprived  of  supplies. 

As  a  result,  the  developments  in  the 
labor  situation  in  the  very  near  future 
will  tell  whether  or  not  consumers  are 
to  throw  price  considerations  to  the 
winds  and  seek  to  cover  their  require- 
ments. 

Operators  are  predicting  a  rise  in 
prices  by  April.    Not  only  are  prices  ex- 


part  of  public  institutions  is  reported. 
Iron  and  steel  plants  are  taking  a  larger 
tonnage.  Prices  have  not  been  strength- 
ened materially. 

The  domestic  trade  is  rather  quiet, 
following  some  increased  activity  due 
to  lower  temperatures.  Warmer 
weather  followed  and  the  slight  buying 
spurt  subsided.  Retail  stocks  are  not 
as  large  as  formerly  as  dealers  have 
been   cleaning   up  to   a   certain   extent. 

Retail  orders  are  generally  small  as 
householders  are  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Prices  are  practically  un- 
changed. 

Production  has  not  increased  mate- 
rially during  the  past  few  weeks.  In 
the  Hocking  Valley  the  output  is  esti- 
mated at  18  to  20  per  cent  and  in  the 
Pomeroy  Bend  field  only  slightly  higher. 
The  output  in  Crooksville  and  Cam- 
bridge is  reported  around  17  per  cent. 


CINCINNATI 

Prices  Hold  Up  Fairly  Well,  Though 
Some  Brokers  Sell  Low — Further  Drop 
Expected. 

While  prices  have  held  evenly  there 
are  signs  of  a  further  drop.  The  bitu- 
minous run  of  mine  market  price  was 
$1.25@$1.50,  yet  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  coal  passing  through  brokers'  hands 
a  great  deal  below  this  figure.  This, 
of  course,  is  coal  that  is  feeling  the 
pinch  that  follows  when  the  market 
fails  to  absorb  readily.  When  it  clut- 
ters the  channel  sufficiently  it  is  bound 
to  cause  another  break. 

About  the  only  bright  spot  in  the 
market  has  been  a  little  strengthening 
of  the  domestic  lines.  West  Virginia 
and  southeastern  Kentucky  lump  and 
block  that  sold  off  to  $2.25  at  this  time 
last  week  has  revived  and  some  of  the 
latter  operators  are  asking  $2.75  for 
shipments.  This  seems  traceable  to 
the  clean-up  of  old  stocks  throughout 
the  selling  district. 

Smokeless  coal  is  generally  weaker, 
due  perhaps  to  the  close  margin  be- 
tween consumption  and  production. 
The  smokeless  slack  market  is  none  too 
keen.  The  price  asked  is  $1.25@$1.50 
but  there  have  been  quantities  sold  for 
less. 

The  retail  situation  was  given  another 
jolt  last  week.  Those  who  had  failed 
to  follow  the  cut  made  by  one  com- 
pany with  a  dozen  or  more  branches 
slit  the  price  on  bituminous  lump  to 
ribbons,  though  an  effort  was  still  be- 
ing made  to  hold  up  the  smokeless  line. 
The  range  for  the  week  was:  Smoke- 
less lump,  $8@$9;  run  of  mine,  $7@ 
$7.25;  slack,  $6@$6.25;  bituminous 
lump,  $6.50@$7;  run  of  mine,  $6;  slack, 
$4@$5. 


COLUMBUS 

Better  Steam  Demand  Develops  —  Do- 
mestic Trade  Is  Still  Quiet — Production 
Increasing  Slightly. 

A  better  steam  demand  has  developed 
in  the  past  week.  Orders  are  coming 
mostly  from  the  large  consumers  and 
show  that  reserve  stocks  are  being  de- 
pleted and  that  there  is  a  need  for 
replenishment.  Public  utilities  are  buy- 
ing fairly  well  and  some  buying  on  the 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Wide  Reductions  at  Retail  —  Market 
Continues  Sluggish. 

Price  reductions,  ranging  25c.(3)$1.50 
a  ton,  have  been  announced  by  Indian- 
apolis coal  dealers.  The  largest  single 
reduction  was  announced  on  Pocahontas 
shoveled  lump.  The  new  price  is  $8.50, 
a  decrease  of  $1.50  as  compared  with 
the  price  of  ten  days  ago. 

The  general  reason  given  was  that 
retail  coal  prices  follow  the  trend  of 
general  market  conditions  as  governed 
by  supply  and  demand.  There  has  been 
an  average  drop  of  50c.  in  coal  prices 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  some  dealers 
said. 

The  wide  difference  in  the  extent  of 
reductions  on  various  coals  were  said 
by  some  to  be  due  to  variable  wage 
scales  paid  to  miners  in  union  and  non- 
union fields.  This  difference  in  wages 
amounts  to  $1  a  ton  difference  in  price 
to  the  consumer  on  the  union  and  non- 
union coal,  one  dealer  said. 

Another  ascribed  variations  in  prices 
on  Pocahontas  among  dealers  to  the  fact 
that  some  laid  in  large  stocks  last  sum- 
mer at  the  mine  price  of  $5.50,  whereas 
it  is  now  selling  at  the  mines  for  $3. 
The  determination  of  these  dealers  to 
avoid  a  loss  on  the  stocks  that  they 
bought  prompts  them  to  keep  the  price 
at  a  high  figure. 


CHICAGO 


Steam  Market  Weak — Domestic  Aided 
by  Cold  Weather — Eastern  Coals  Soften 
Prices — Outlook  Better. 

The  market  is  still  poor  as  the  de- 
mand for  steam  coals  has  not  increased, 
while  so  far  as  domestic  coals  are  con- 
cerned, there  has  been,  it  is  true,  a  little 
improvement  but  merely  on  account  of 
the  weather. 

The  middle  of  last  week  saw  the  first 
real  cold  spell  that  the  city  has  en- 
joyed for  the  past  two  winters.  This 
weather  is  at  least  going  to  give  re- 
tailers a  chance  to  make  some  little 
dent  in  the  huge  piles  of  surplus  coal 
they  have  around  their  yards.  The  gen- 
eral public  has  but  little  coal  on  hand 
and  this  cold  weather  will  make  a  de- 
cided impression  on  supplies. 

Rumors  that  prices  on  Franklin 
County  coal,  in  some  cases,  have  been 
cut  became  more  prevalent  this  week 
and  we  understand  that  a  number  of 
large  wholesalers  were  buying  furnace 
size  as  low  as  $3.  This  has  not  been 
substantiated  as  yet,  but  it  has  been 
found  very  generally,  that  where  there 
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is  smoke  there  is  fire.  Evidently  some 
of  the  operators  of  southern  Illinois 
have  grown  tired  of  seeing  their  trade 
taken  away  from  them  right  under  their 
noses  and  by  Eastern  competitors. 

The  East  continues  to  flood  Chicago 
with  cheap  smokeless  coals.  Distress 
sales  have  been  very  frequent  and  prices 
have  gone  as  low  as  at  any  time  during 
the  last  six  months.  Some  Kentucky 
block  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  last 
week.  The  demand  for  anthracite  is  no 
better  or  no  worse  than  it  has  been 
during  the  past  three  weeks.  Those 
who  are  buying  it  are  only  taking  their 
immediate  needs. 

The  coal  men  are  a  little  more  op- 
timistic than  they  were  a  short  time 
back,  not  because  they  see  signs  of 
renewed  industrial  activity,  but  because 
they  realize  certain  economic  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  business  struc- 
ture of  this  country  which  will  be  very 
beneficial  in  the  long  run.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  they  point  to  the  fact 
that  money  is  very  much  easier  than 
it  has  been  in  a  long  time,  and  wages 
are  being  deflated  fast. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Cheaper  Grades  of  Dmnestic  Move 
Better — A  Little  Call  for  Storage  in 
Steam — Market  Generally  Quiet,  Al- 
though Cold  Weather  Prevails. 

The  few  days  of  brisk  winter  weather 
helped  move  small  lots  of  Standard  and 
Mt.  Olive.  The  local  steam  situation 
has  shown  some  activity  in  small  orders 
fer  storage  coal.  Very  little  Carterville 
is  moving  for  steam  or  domestic.  An- 
thracite is  unusually  quiet  and  coke 
shows  some  little  activity. 

Country  domestic  is  good  in  spots,  but 
steam  call  is  far  below  what  was  ex- 
pected after  the  first  of  the  year  and 
little,  if  any,  activity  is  shown  in  stor- 
ing. 

Some  coal  is  moving  through  to  the 
Northwest  via  Omaha,  and  a  fairly 
good  shipment  of  Standard  steam  coal 
has  moved  to  the  Chicago  market. 

DETROIT 

Bituminous  Buying  Continues  Light — 
Receipts  Are  Not  Large  —  Anthracite 
Market  Qviet. 

Bituminous  —  Consumers  are  not 
showing  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  of- 
ferings. There  is  not  much  buying  in 
either  branch  of  the  market,  and  the 
situation  generally  is  described  as  being 
about  as  sluggish  as  at  any  time  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  last  year. 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  extending 
that  very  little  change  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  condition  of  the  Detroit 
market  for  some  months  to  come. 
There  is  likely  to  be  little  improvement 
in  buying  demand  for  either  steam  or 
domestic  coal  until  after  the  general 
business  situation  has  made  consider- 
able further  progress  toward  normal. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  the  gen- 
eral improvement  in  business,  now  under 
way,  will  continue  slowly,  with  the 
probability  that  by  midsummer,  thei-e 
will  have  developed  a  demand  for  transr 
portation  facilities  that  will  produce 
something  of  a  car  shortage.  Steam 
coal  buyers  will  then  be  unable  to  pick 
up  bargain  lots  and  will  be  forced  to  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  entering 
arrangements  that  will  assure  continu- 
ity of  their  fuel  supply. 

Consumers  of  steam  coal,  during  re- 
cent months,  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  making  their  purchases  on  a 
hand-to-mouth    basis,    that    they    have 


come  to  believe  they  can  at  any  time, 
buy  sufficient  spot  coal  to  provide  for 
the  reduced  requirements  of  their 
plants. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  quoted  $3 
(5)$3.2.5,  mine  run  at  $2.15,  nut  and 
slack  at  $1.2.5.  Ohio  3-in.  lump  is  $3, 
IJ-in.  lump  ?i2.75,  egg  $2.25,  mine  run 
$1.90,  nut  and  slack  $1.60.  West  Vir- 
ginia 4-in.  lump  is  $2.60@$2.75,  2-in. 
lump,  $2.25,  egg  $2,  mine  run  $1.65,  nut 
and  slack  $1.25.  Pittsburgh  No.  8  dis- 
trict li-in.  is  $2.35,  4-in.,  $2.25,  mine 
run,   $2,  nut  and  slack,   $1.65. 

Anthracite  —  While  extremely  cold 
weather  has  slightly  stimulated  demand, 
the  buying  falls  much  short  of  normal, 
due  to  unemployment  and  unusual  econ- 
omy  in  consumption. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Mine   Quotations   Weaker  —  Retailers 
Cut  Prices  To  Reduce  Stocks. 

Prices  at  the  mines  are  slightly 
weaker  and  screenings  are  in  somewhat 
better  supply.  Operators  do  not  expect 
much  business  soon  and  would  not  ac- 
cept  contract  business  if  it   appeared. 

In  some  circles  it  is  believed  that  if 
union  miners  strike  non-union  fields 
will  be  busy,  and  men  there  will  be 
happy  to  stay  on  the  job. 

With  no  semblance  of  winter  weather 
in  Louisville  the  retailer  with  large 
stocks  cut  prices  a  dollar  a  ton  Jan. 
17  on  all  prepared  coals,  and  reduced 
also  on  steam.  There  has  been  no 
shortage  of  gas,  which  is  being  burned 
for  fuel  at  the  present  low  rate. 

Coal  that  sold  in  early  December  at 
$8@$8.25  is  now  $6.50@$7.  Mine  run 
ranges  $5.25@$6.50  and  screenings  $4 
@$4.25,  delivered  by  the  retailer. 

Some  of  the  stock  on  retailers  yards 
cost  $3.50@$3.75  and  $2  for  freight, 
making  cost  on  yard  $5.50@$5.75 
without  including  carrying  charges  or 
overhead.  Of  course  some  stock  cost 
only  $2.75@$3.  However,  delivery  costs 
are  around  75c. @$1,  and  the  retailers 
will  do  v/ell  to  break  even. 


Prices  are  as  follows:  North  Mis- 
souri lump,  $4.25;  mine  run,  $3.50; 
washed  slack,  $3.25;  raw  slack,  $2.50. 
Arkansas  lump,  $6;  mine  run,  $3.75@ 
$4.25;  slack,  $2.50.  McAlester  lump, 
¥8.50;  nut,  $7;  slack,  $2.50.  Central 
Illinois  lump,  $2.50;  egg,  $2.25;  slack, 
$1.75@$2;  Franklin  County  lump,  $4.25; 
egg,  $4.05.  Ordinarily  Franklin  County 
has  a  moderate  demand  in  this  terri- 
tory, but  buying  has  been  light  this 
year,  due  to  the  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  retail  trade  to  buy  the 
'owest  priced  coal. 


West 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retail  Business  More  Active — Operat- 
ing Conditions  Unimproved. 

Retailers  are  enjoying  the  best  busi- 
ness they  have  experienced  in  many 
months.  Things  are  still  quiet  in  the 
operating  field.  Revised  figures  on 
last  year's  production  show  that  only 
4,000,000  tons  were  mined  in  the  state, 
compared  with  6,004,788  in   1920. 


Southwest 


KANSAS    CITY 
Retail  Business  Picks  Up — Steam,  Coal 
Outlook  Is   Better  —  Howat  Followers 
Still  Out. 

Winter  weather  continued  throughout 
the  week.  This  stimulated  retail  de- 
liveries and  demand  is  about  normal 
for  the  first  time  this  season. 

Some  apprehension  is  felt  over  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  for  a  new  wage 
contract  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
demand  will  increase  from  now  on  till 
the  old  wage  contract  expires.  Rail- 
roads will  begin  very  soon  to  store  coal. 
Far-sighted  customers  and  especially 
steam  plants  will  begin  storing  coal 
early  before  the  demand  becomes  too 
heavy  and  forces  the  price  up. 

The  situation  in  the  Kansas  field  is 
unchanged.  Operators  cannot  take  the 
strikers  back  bscause  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  union  and  that  organization 
i?  either  slow  in  reinstating  the  strikers 
and  giving  them  card  memberships  or 
the  strikers  are  loath  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership  and   thereby  repudiate   Howat. 


DENVER 

Production  at  Low  Ebb  —  More  Wage 
C^its  Announced  —  Rockvale  Mine 
Reopens. 

Colorado  suffered  a  decrease  of  3,575,- 
537  tons  in  its  coal  production  in  1921 
as  compared  with  the  1920  tonnage. 
Intermittent  cold  spells  have  been  in- 
suflficient  to  keep  up  anything  like  a 
full  time  output;  in  fact,  production  has 
been  about  100,000  tons  under  the  aver- 
age weekly  output  for  this  time  of  year. 
Production  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  7 
was  121,000  tons — almost  as  low  as  that 
of  the  middle  of  last  June. 

Three  additional  independent  bitu- 
minous companies  have  announced  wage 
reductions  corresponding  with  the  30 
per  cent  cut  inaugurated  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  They  are  the  Juanita 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Bowie;  Sam  Perry 
Coal  Co.,  Florence,  and  the  Ohio  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Gunnison. 

The  Rockvale  Mine  of  the  C.  F.  &  I. 
Co.,  where  a  sympathetic  strike  was 
staged  during  the  recent  trouble,  has 
been  reopened.  Coal  Creek,  Emerald 
and  Fremont  mines  were  shut  dov/n  at 
the  same  time,  and  will  be  reopened 
soon.  In  the  meantime  the  crew  of  the 
Rockvale  is  being  selected  from  all  four 
camps. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Cold  Weather  Brings  Improved  Busi- 
ness —  Receipts  from  Mines  Show  De- 
crease, but  Good  Supply  on  Hand — 
Prices  Firm. 

Demand  for  anthracite  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  setting  in  of 
cold  and  stormy  weather  and  dealers 
are  receiving  good  orders.  Receipts 
from  the  mines  show  a  considerable  de- 
crease due  to  the  holidays,  but  enough 
is  coming  forward  to  keep  the  yards 
well  stocked. 

Bituminous  is  little  called  for  and 
there  appears  no  likelihood  of  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  demand  in 
the  near  future.  Quotations  are  un- 
changed from  former  levels. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Demand  Remains  Light,  Though  Sharp 
Competition  Shaves  Prices  Down  a 
Little  —  No  Stocking  Against  a  Strike 
Yet. 

Demand  for  coal  does  not  seem  to  be 
anv  heavier,  and,  judging  by  prices  go- 
ing, it  is  less  than  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Possibly  the  sharper  price  com- 
petition is  due  to  operators  making  a 
stronger  effort  to  run.  A  price  of  $1.50 
on  mine  run  is  now  quite  common  in 
several  open-shop  districts,  and  is  by 
no  means  the  limit  as  there  are  occa- 
sional quotations  of  $1.25  or  $1.20, 
though  probably  only  on  "distress" 
tonnage. 

Production  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
under  union  auspices  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  such  gas  coals  as  commands  a 
relatively  high  price  on  account  of  its 
quality,  and  to  domestic  lump  in  which 
quality  also  is  a  factor,  the  difference 
in  cost — f.o.b.  mine — Isetween  union 
and  open-shop  coal  being  small  by  the 
time  delivery  is  made  in  the  buyer's 
cellar.  Coal  yards  that  can  take  water 
delivery  are  distributing  river  coal 
chiefly,  obtained  from  various  points  on 
the  Monongahela,  the  saving  in  freight 
making  up  for  the  extra  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  account  of  the  union  scale. 

Operators  assume  that  coal  buyers 
aenerally  expect  a  mining  suspension 
.\pril  1  at  the  union  mines  and  that  the 
reason  they  are  not  stocking  coal  at 
present  against  this  prospect  is  that 
they  think  there  is  still  plenty  of  time 
left. 

The  market  is  quotable  approximately 
as  follows:  Steam  slack,  $1.30@$1.50; 
gas  slack,  $1.70@$1.80;  steam  mine  run 
and  ordinary  gas,  $2.10@$2.20;  Mn., 
$2.60@$2.70;  Panhandle  IJ-in.  domes- 
tic, $2.75@$2.90  Pittsburgh  district. 


reductions  in  freight  rates  and  miners 
wages. 

'ihe  volume  of  freight  traffic  on  the 
railroads  is  showing  no  increase  through 
the  larger  terminals  and,  consequently, 
the  carriers  likewise  are  consuming  a 
minimum  amount  of  fuel"  as  compared 
with  more  normal  times. 

Steel  makers  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 
and  Youngstown  District  are  more  hope- 
ful than  ever  of  the  prospects  for  the 
new  year  although  not  expecting  capac- 
ity business  during  1922.  Wire  mills 
are  averaging  around  50  per  cent  whik 
sheet  makers  are  running  from  60  to  70 
per  cent.  This,  along  with  other  favor- 
able factors  pointing  to  a  further  lift- 
ing of  the  depression,  give  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  volume  of 
mining  operations  in  eastern  Ohio  will 
be  gradually  upward  as  the  year  ad- 
vances. 


CENTRAL   PENNSYLVANIA 

Prospects  Good  for  Pick-Up  in  Busi- 
ness —  Rough  Weather  Interferes  — 
Prices  Firm. 

With  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  January,  coal  operators  experienced 
better  busmess  and  the  prospects  look 
good  for  a  continual  pick-up  for  the 
remainder  of   the  month. 

The  prediction  that  the  removal  of 
the  transportation  tax  would  increase 
business  pretty  generally  came  true  and 
there  was  increased  buying.  Weather 
conditions  have  been  bad  in  the  field 
for  some  time  and  this  had  the  effect  of 
decreasing  output.  With  stocks  de- 
pleted and  a  strike  in  prospect,  buying 
is  heavier  now  than  for  many  months. 

Car  placement  was  interfered  with 
for  several  days  on  account  of  the 
heavy  snowfall  throughout  the  entire 
region  but  this  was  soon  overcome  and 
worked  but  little  hardship.  Prices  have 
shown  no  tendency  to  drop. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

.Vo  Perceptible  Change  in  Demand — 
Encouraging  Signs  of  Indu.'itritd  Ac- 
tivity—  Production   Trend  Is   Upward. 

Production  for  the  week  ended  Jan. 
14  amounted  to  329,000  tons  or  52.6  per 
L'ent  of  potential  capacity  based  on  rail- 
road ratings.  As  compared  with  out- 
put for  the  same  week  last  year,  when 
346,000  tons  were  produced,  the  result 
is  a  decrease  of  17,000  tons.  Associa- 
tion mines  worked  about  44  per  cent  of 
full  time,  and  are  averaging  around  50 
per  cent  of  capacity  output. 

There  is  no  perceptible  chan.d:e  in  the 
sluggish  demand  except  possibly  that 
continued  cold  weather  has  brought  a 
slight  revival  in  inquiries  from  dealers. 
It  was  thought  that  some  impetus  might 
be  given  to  Ohio  production  by  the  re- 
cent proclamation  issued  by  Governor 
Davis  urging  that  Ohioans  buy  Oh'o 
coal. 

While  reports  from  industrial  centers 
are  somewhat  encouraging  some  buyer? 
unquestionably  are  hesitant  to  do  any 
further  stocking  because  of  anticipated 


ANTHRACITE 

Better  Operating  Conditions  —  Steam 
Market  Stronger — Independent  Domes- 
tic Prices  Soften. 

A  greater  resumption  of  work  marked 
the  week  ended  Jan.  14.  The  majority 
of  the  companies  are  working  full- 
time.  Independent  coals  are  more 
readily  taken,  but  prices  on  domestic 
sizes  have  slipped  back  a  peg.  Steam 
grades   are  in  good   demand. 

The  strike  at  the  Barnum  Colliery 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  near  Pitts- 
ton,  has  been  settled.  Although  search 
is  still  being  conducted,  the  bodies  of 
the  miners  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
National  Mine  disaster  have  not  yet 
been    recovered. 

FAIRMONT  AND  PANHANDLE 

Railroad  Fuel  Business  Is  About  All 
There  Is  to  Be  Had — General  Condi- 
tions Worse  Than  When  Year  Opened. 


Fairmont 

Production  is  still  greatly  curtailed. 
Mines  are  almost  solely  dependent  upon 
light  railroad  fuel  business.  Most  mines 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  are 
still  out  of  commission. 

Northern  Panhandle 

Except  where  mines  have  railroad 
fuel  contracts  operations  are  either 
greatly  limited  or  else  mines  are  closed. 
The  average  weekly  production  of  about 
•50,000  tons,  is  taken  mainly  by  rail- 
roads. Railroad  fuel  mines  are  working 
half  time.  Other  mines  are  running 
one  or  two  days  a  week  if  at  all. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Whole  Region  Aivaits  Making  of  New 
Wage  Scale — 90  Per  Cent  of  Minfs 
Stand  Idle. 

No  improvement  in  the  situation  in 
this  and  the  Georges  Creek  territories 
is  expected  before  a  new  wage  agree- 
ment is  made.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the 
mines  are  still  idle.  About  the  only 
mines  in  operation  are  those  at  which 
there  has  been  a  lowering  of  the  wage 
scale.  There  is  a  possibility  that  com- 
panies and  miners  may  make  their  own 
agreements  without  regard  to  the  union. 


UNIONTOWN 

Market  Shows  a  Little  Life — Future 
Orders  Appear — Coke  Is  Almost  In- 
active. 

The  coal  market  is  commencing  to 
show  a  little  life  in  expectation  of  the 
contracting  period  of  April  1.  The 
activity  is  not  pronounced  but  when 
compared  with  the  listless  market  tone 
prevalent  for  several  months  it  becomes 
a  decided  improvement.  That  situation 
is  reflected  in  quotations  of  coal  offer- 
ings for  delivery  up  to  April   1. 

While  the  spot  market  on  byproduct 
is  quotable  at  $1.50@$1.60  the  price 
goes  up  $1.80@$1.85  where  the  con- 
sumer wants  delivery  running  over  the 
three  months  period.  While  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  business  is  not  large  it 
is  held  to  be  significant  as  showing 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The 
market  for  steam  coal  of  various  grades 
is  quotable  at  $1.35@$1.50  with  the 
analysis  not  cutting  such  a  figure  in 
price  as  would  be  expected. 

Coke  requii-ements  at  present  seem 
to  be  fairly  well  covered  and  the  market 
may  be  termed  almost  inactive.  Quota- 
tions, however,  have  not  been  affected 
and  $2.75@$3  is  the  range  for  standard 
quality  furnace  coke.  A  ratio  of  $3.75 
@$4  prevails  for  foundry  coke  with  a 
25  cent   premium  for  box  car  loading. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Market  for  Coke  Softens  Noticeably — 
Nobody  Is  Buying  Much  —  Production 
Increases. 

The  recent  stiffening  in  spot  prices 
for  both  furnace  and  foundry  coke  is 
over.  No  new  contract  business  has  ap- 
peared. 

Heavier  production  by  the  merchant 
ovens  some  time  ago  has  been  absorbed 
and  stock  coke  is  light  now.  The  blast 
furnaces  have  been  buying  practically 
no  spot  coke  for  weeks  past  and  miscel- 
laneous demand   is   lighter   than   usual. 

Standard  furnace  coke  can  be  had  for 
$2.75.  Highest  grade  foundi-y  coke  re- 
mains quotable  at  $3.75.  The  market 
prices  are:  Spot  furnace,  $2.75@$2.90; 
contract  furnace,  $3.10@$3.20;  spot 
foundry,  $3.75@$4.25. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville  region  in  the  week  ended  Jan.  14 
at  56,100  tons  bv  the  furnace  ovens,  an 
increase  of  8.980  tons,  and  32.810  tons 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  decrease  of 
l",200  tons,  making  a  total  of  88,980 
tons,  an  increase  of  7,780  tons, 
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HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha  Productiov  Picks  Up  a  Little 
—Prices  Still  Sap— No  Demand  Even 
Though  Slack  Is  Rioimng  Short. 
Kanawha 

Production  is  back  on  the  December 
le^-el  Market  conditions  remain  much 
the  same,  with  no  spot  demand  except 
a  little  for  slack.  Lump  was  not  over 
$2.75  and  little  moved.  Mme  run  was 
$1.25@$1.75. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  mines  with  a  lower  wage  sca'e 
regained  during  the  first  half  of  January 
some  of  the  ground  lost  late  in  Decem- 
ber and  were  producing  at  about  42,000 
tons  a  day  during  the  week  ended  Jan. 
14.  The  bulk  of  this  output,  however, 
was  divided  between  contract  and  com- 
mercial orders  and  railroads. 

The  output  in  the  Thacker  field  is 
now  about  30  per  cent  of  capacity.  It 
meets  contracts  and  railroad  fuel  orders. 
The  demand  for  domestic  is  light. 
Slack  is  getting  scarce.  Lump  was  not 
quoted  at  more  than  $2.75. 
Virginia 

Conditions  are  little  changed.  Mines 
are  producing  about  50  per  cent  of 
normal  capacity.  Most  of  this  goes  to 
regular  customers.  Many  plants  are 
still  shut  down.  Prices  are:  Lump  $3@ 
$3.25,  egg,  $2(a)$2.25,  slack  $1.25@$1.75. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

The  early  January  slight  spurt  in 
production  has  subsided.  A  majority 
of  mines  in  eastern  Kentucky  are  closed. 
Demand  for  domestic  coal  is  dead  as 
ever.  Prices  are,  slack,  $1.25@$1.50; 
mine  run,  $1.50@$1.75;  lump,  $2.75@$3. 


COAL     AGE 

cause  of  the  large  tonnage  sent  to  af- 
filiated companies.  There  was  little 
tonnage  flowing  eastward  either  to  Tide- 
water or  to  Inland  markets.  Prices 
\\-  le  about  the  same  as  in  the  Poca- 
hontas region. 


LOW-VOLATILE    FIELDS 

Production  Picks  Up  —  Shipments  to 
Tideivater  Slightly  Larger — Little  Coal 
Goes  Westivard. 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

New  River  production  picked  up  a 
little  with  lower  wages  even  though 
there  was  no  general  change  in  the 
smokeless  market.  This  increase  was 
limited,  however,  to  the  first  day  or  so 
of  the  second  week  in  January.  There 
was  a  fairly  large  movement  to  Tide- 
water. Prices  are:  Prepared,  $3@$3.50; 
mine  run,  $2;  slack,  $1.25@$1.65. 

Gulf  production  was  appi'oximately 
35  per  cent  of  potential  capacity  with 
many  of  the  mines  still  down.  There 
was  a  little  better  Tidewater  movement 
than  during  December.  Contract  orders 
were  about  all  that  producers  had  and 
they  only  suflSced  to  keep  mines  going 
for  one  or  two  days.  Prices  on  all 
grades  continue  low. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Pocahontas  production  has  increased 
a  little.  For  instance,  on  Jan.  9  over 
2,000  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  on  the 
N.  &  W.  Contract  shipments  were 
somewhat  larger  than  usual  and  there 
was  also  a  better  movement  to  Tide- 
water. The  market  for  prepared  was 
dormant.  Lump  was  $3@$3.75  and 
slack  $1.25@$1.75. 

Tug  River  production  continues  at  the 
rate  of  about   65,000   tons   a  week   be- 


Middle  West 


WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Some  Private  Wage  Reditctions — Union 
Senile  Forces  Inactivity  or  an  Operating 
Loss. 

The  general  situation  is  unchanged. 
Coal  is  being  produced  at  cost  or  at 
a  loss  in  some  instances,  although 
some  operators  have  pi'ivate  wage 
agreements  and  are  not  paying  the 
union  scale.  It  is  understood  that  this 
has  been  the  case  in  some  instances, 
where  miners  rather  than  be  idle  have 
agreed  to  accept  less  than  the  union 
scale  to  enable  the  mine  to  compete 
with  sections  that  are  not  paying 
union   wages. 

For  instance,  it  is  reported  that  one 
gas  and  electric  company,  which  has 
its  own  mines,  has  found  that  it  could 
buy  coal  on  the  open  market  for  less 
than   it  could   produce   it. 

Until  something  is  done  to  relieve 
the  wagj  scale  situation,  and  industrial 
demand  picks  up,  the  western  Ken- 
tucky field  is  merely  endeavoring  to 
hold  its  markets. 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Strike  Talk  Does  Not  Urge  Ind^tstries 
to  Stock  Up  —  Some  Operators  Drop 
Prices  Without  Stimulating  the  Move- 
inent. 

The  newspapers  in  the  Middle  West 
are  giving  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the 
prospect  of  a  mine  strike  in  the  spring. 
The  average  purchasing  agent  looks 
upon  the  strike  talk  as  very  clumsy 
propaganda,  gotten  up  solely  to  stimu- 
late sales.  This  attitude  is  so  general 
and  so  pronounced  that  the  volume  of 
sales  is  far  below  the  amount  predicted 
last  fall.  During  the  early  winter 
months,  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  prognosticating  the  future  for  the 
coal  industry,  made  frequent  prophecies 
in  regard  to  the  good  business  Illinois 
and  Indiana  operators  were  going  to 
enjoy  from  Jan.  1  until  April  1.  Un- 
fortunately, these  perdictions  have  not 
materialized,  as  business  continues  to 
lag  in  both  the  steam  and  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

The  week  passed  quietly,  so  far  as  the 
situation  on  domestic  coals  is  concerned. 
Some  of  the  Franklin  County  operators 
are  reported  to  have  cracked  under  the 
strain  they  have  been  subjected  to  for 
a  long  ti  ne,  and  made  very  substantial 
reductions  on  their  prices,  especially 
furnace  and  small  egg.  These  I'educ- 
tions  were  not  made  to  the  retail  trade 
by  circular  but  were  made  rather  to  a 
few  favored  wholesalers  from  whom 
quick  assistance  could  logically  be  ex- 
pected. While  thes?  reductions  stimu- 
lated sales  a  little,  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory  and  probably  did  more 
harm  than  good,  so  far  as  the  general 
welfare  of  the  trade  is  concerned. 

Very  little  buying  of  steam  coal  took 
place  last  week.  Practically  no  addi- 
tional railroad  coal  has  been  sold  out- 
side of  contract.  Screenings  are  barely 
holding  their  own.  Purchasing  agents 
are   net   interested.     Most   of  them   do 
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not  know  how  long  their  factories  are 
going  to  continue  in  operation. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  credit  depart- 
ment of  the  large  coal  companies  are 
leading  a  harassed  life  because,  in  the 
first  place,  collections  are  unusually 
slow  and  in  the  second  place,  credit 
risks  have  very  greatly  increased.  Ac- 
counts which  Were  perfectly  good  a 
year  ago  and  less  than  a  year  ago,  are 
now  uncertain.  A  large  number  of  coal 
companies  have  taken  out  credit  insur- 
ance. The  general  complaint  against 
credit  insurance,  however,  is  that  the 
insurance  companies  ai'e  so  sti'ict  and 
their  requirements  so  numerous  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  customers 
who  are  strong  enough  financially  to 
satisfy  the  insurance  people.  It  is  "safe 
to  say,  however,  that  the  percentage  of 
those  in  the  coal  business  taking  out 
credit  insurance  has  increased  nearly  80 
per  cent. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Weather  Increases  Movement  of  Do- 
mestic Tonnage  —  Steam  Shoirs  Im- 
provement— General  Condition  Bad — 
Railroads  Begin  to  Store  Coal. 

In  the  Carterville  field  the  seasonable 
weather  in  the  past  week  has  helped 
to  move  domestic  sizes.  The  steam  situ- 
ation looks  somewhat  better.  Some 
mines  have  had  to  crush  coal  to  keep 
up  their  contract  requirements. 

The  general  situation  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. Several  mines  ai"e  idle,  though 
railroads,  who  generally  buy  coal  from 
this  section  are  beginning  to  increase 
their  tonnages. 

The  Association  operators  are  still 
asking  $4.05  for  lump  or  egg,  but  the 
nut  is  going  at  about  $3..50@$3.75. 
Screenings  range  $1.75(a)$2  or  a  trifle 
better.  Independents  are  selling  as  low 
as  $3@$3.25  for  lump  and  egg,  and 
$2.75  for  nut.  The  mine  run  price  gen- 
erally is  about  $2.60@$2.75. 

The  situation  and  prices  in  the  Du- 
quoin  and  Jackson  County  fields  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  Carter- 
ville. The  Mt.  Olive  situation  shows 
a  little  improvement  in  the  movement 
of  domestic  sizes.  The  mines  work 
about  two  days  a  week  on  domestic 
and  five  days  on  railroad  tonnages. 

The  country  price  on  domestic  sizes 
is  $3.75,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  $3,  and 
Kansas  City  and  adjacent  territory  $2.. "SO 
to  meet  competition  from   other  fields. 

The  Standard  situation  continues 
much  as  it  has  been,  with  a  surplus  of 
everything. 


Southern  Appalachian 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Cold  Moves  Coal  a  Little,  but  Buyers 
Are  Chary  —  South   Us€s  More   Wood. 

Cold  weather  has  helped  to  reduce 
retail  stocks  and  domestic  demand  again 
shows  some  signs  of  life,  but  buying 
continues  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and 
has  not  helped  production  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  Reports  are  coming  in 
from  the  South  indicating  that  wood  is 
being  substituted  for  coal. 

As  to  the  steam  trade,  wholesalers  are 
pessimistic.  In  most  cases  they  agree 
that  bookings  are  better  than  for  De- 
cember, but  prices  continue  to  weaken. 

Best  Harlan  block  is  quoted  $2.65(5) 
$2.75;  mine  run,  $1.50@$1.65;  screen- 
ings, $1.25. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ALABAMA 

An  examination  o£  aijpluanls  for  cer- 
tificates of  competency  to  fill  positions  as 
first  and  second  class  mine  foremen  and 
fire  bosses  was  held  in  the  offices  of  Chief 
Mine  Inspector  C.  H.  Nesbitt,  Birmingham, 
from  Jan.  23  to  26.  The  state  board,  of 
which  Mr.  Nesbitt  is  chairman,  holds  these 
examinations  each  January  and  July. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  .laineK  X,.  Briertoii  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  g-eneral  manager  of  the  Central 
Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  in  charge  of  Southern 
proijerties.  Robert  K.  Rust  has  been  made 
president  of  the  corporation  and  Robert  A. 
AlliNon,  asistant  general  manager.  South- 
ern headquarters  are  at  Halt.  Tuscaloosa 
County,  where  furnaces  and  byproduct 
ovens  are  located,  with  coal  mines  at  Kel- 
lerman  and  other  point.s.  Mr.  Brierton  has 
managed  the  Southern  properties  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Braeheail  Coal  Mining  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Blocton,  Bibb  County,  and  has 
Veased  640  acres  containing  the  Woodstock 
seam  of  coal  in  the  Cahaba  coal  basin  six 
miles  from  Blocton  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio. 
The  mine  is  being  equipped  to  produce  300 
tons  of  coal  daily.  C.  C.  Huckabee,  of 
Birmingham,   is  president   of  the  new  com- 

p*iy. 


ARKANSAS 

Receivers  have  been  named  for  the 
Bouthern  Antliracite  Coal  Co.,  of  Russell- 
ville,  in  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Arkansas,  on  petition 
of  the  McAlester  Fael  Co..  McAlester.  Okla. 
E.  W.  Hogan.  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany's Russellville  mines,  and  John  W. 
White,  of  Russellville,  were  named  re- 
ceivers. The  company  is  unable  to  meet 
its  obligations  and  judgments  recently 
taken  against   it.  according  vto  the   petition. 


ILLINOIS 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond 
Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  was  a  visitor  in  Il- 
linois markets  during  the  latter  part  of 
January. 

The  niine  at  Farmesville,  near  Hillsboro 
which  was  closed  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  is  soon  to  be  opened  again 
The  property  is  owned  by  German  interist.s 
who  closed  the  mine  during  the  war.  A 
tract  of  30,000  .acres  of  land  is  owned  in 
connection  with  the  mine. 

C.  B.  Kuuneman  of  Nameoki  has  been 
named  by  Governor  L.en  Small  on  the  state 
Industrial  commission  to  succeed  1,.  F. 
Luniashi,  president  of  the  Lumaghi  Coal 
Co.,  of  Colllnsville,  who  resigned  because 
of  press  of  business. 

The  North  Breese  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  has 
sold  Its  mine  at  Breese  to  the  Bree«e-Tren- 
ton  Mining  Co.,  of  St.   Louis. 

A  judgment  was  given  in  the  Federal 
Court,  East  St.  Louis,  against  the  Illinois 
Fuel  Co.,  of  Sparta,  of  $12,900  In  favor 
of  the  Space  Fuel  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  e\'idence  proved 
that  when  the  mai-ket  advanced  the  de- 
fendant failed  to  ship  on  the  contract  but 
eoM   the  coal   on   the   open   market. 

Thomas  Henilersoii,  well-known  coal 
operator  and  mining  man  of  southern  Il- 
linois, is  spending  the  winter  months  at 
Vcro.  Fla. 


INDIANA 

As  a  result  of  the  leasing  of  the  Chicagu, 
Terre  Haute  &  ISoutlieastrru  Ry.  by  tlie 
Chir:Hjro,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.,  a  mar- 
ket for  an  enormous  tonnage  annually  is 
opened  in  Indiana  coal  fields.  Credit  is  due 
the  Division  of  Geology  of  the  State  Con- 
eervation  Department  which  published 
many  articles  concerning  the  quality,  (pian- 
tity,  value  and  distribution  of  the  coal  of 
Indiana,  and  which  undoubtedly  supplied 
the  information  whereby  the  St.  Paul  sys- 
tem was  able  to  determine  the  value  of  In- 
d'lna's  coal  resources.  This  railroad  sys- 
tem fill  use  about  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year  In  pddition  to  the  coal  being  supplied 
from  the  rr.mes  in  other  states  intersected 
by   their  system. 


The  tipple  at  the  Vaiulalia  Coal  Co.'s  No. 
23  Mine  wiiicii  was  destroyed  by  fire  four 
months  ago,  has  been  replaced  with  a  new 
structure  and  operations  have  been  re- 
sumed. 


KENTUCKY 

The    North    .lellieo    Coal    Co..    Wilton,    lias 

increased  its  capital  from  1175,000  to 
$525,000. 

The  Cherokee  Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  capi- 
tal .$25,000.  has  been  chartered  by  T.  V. 
Borntraeger,  John  P.  Herschey,  and  Louis 
V.  Glogower. 

The  Hayden  Smith  Coal  Co.,  Mercer,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Hayden  Coal  Co. 

The  Block  Coal  Co.,  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington Coal  Co.,  Evarts.  have  merged  as 
the  Blork  Coal  Co.,  and  increased  aggre- 
gate capital  from  $60,000  to  $75,000. 

W.  C.  Hartley,  of  the  D.  H.  Brown  Coal 
Co.,  of  Kno.vville.  visited  the  mines  in  Har- 
lan  and   Bell    County   recently. 

Fred  M.  Sackett,  of  the  Speed  interests, 
operating  the  Byrne  &  Speed  Coal  Co.,  and 
numerous  mining  operations  in  the  state. 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville Board  of  Trade,  a  position  which  he 
resigned   in  1917,   to  take  up  war  work. 

The  Parkland  lee  &  Coal  Co.,  Louisville, 
has  announced  plans  for  erection  of  a  plant 
to  cost  between  $50,000  and  $75,000,  work 
to  start  at  once. 

The  Duvin  Coal  Co..  Inc.,  is  ab*ut  ready 
for  operation.  Incorporators  are  P.  V. 
Ruckman  and  D.  J.  Ruckman,  Providence. 
This  is  one  of  the  larger  mines  in  western 
Kentucky. 

The  Long  Wall  :5lining  Co.,  Pineville.  has 
been  chartered  by  PJstill  Gooch,  James  Qab- 
bard  and  N.  R.  Patterson. 

A  coal  mine  over  a  coal  mine,  each 
operated  by  different  companies,  will  be  ac- 
complished at  Providence,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Evansville.  An  Alabama  com- 
pany has  leased  300  acres  of  land  from 
the  Diamond  Coal  Co.  at  that  place  and 
instead  of  sinking  a  shaft  to  reach  the 
first  vein  of  coal,  will  use  gigantic  steam 
shovels  to  strip  off  the  surface.  It  is  said 
that  the  stripping  operation  will  not  dis- 
turb that  of  the  company,  which  owns 
the  land  and  which  is  digging  coal  at  a 
considerable    depth    under    the    surface. 


MARYLAND 

Ri.  P.  Maloney,  one  of  the  representa- 
tive operators  of  the  Upper  Potomac  field, 
in  charge  of  the  operations  of  thi-  Davis 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Thomas,  .spent  a  few 
days  in  Baltimore  during  the  second  week 
of  January. 

William  A.  Morgavt,  of  Cumberland,  has 
been  made  president  of  a  $60n,o00  Mary- 
land corporation,  which  he  formed  for  the 
development  of  a  new  coal  field  In  Gar- 
rett County.  The  tract  consists  of  35,000 
acres  upon  which  three  mines  of  large  ca- 
pacity are  being  opened. 

G.  Marshall  Gillette,  of  Frostburg,  in 
charge  of  the  Maryland  division  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co..  was  at  Baltimore 
during  the  second  week  of  January. 


MISSOURI 

The  Bates  Coal   Mining   &   Merrautile   Co. 

has  oiJened  a  new  coal  mine  on  the  Bellier 
place,  north  of  Rich  Hill  and  is  now  load- 
ing   coal. 

The  Central  Missouri  Coal  &  Mining  Co., 
recently  organized  at  Jefferson  City,  is 
planning  extensive  improvements  on  the 
coal  properties  at  Hibernia.  New  equip- 
ment will  be  purchased,  including  boilers, 
engines,  conveyors,  pumps  and  general 
mmmg  machinery.  A  railroad  line  will 
also  be  installed  at  the  mine.  John 
McManus.  secretary-treasurer,  is  in  charge 
of    the    work. 

Mine  No.  l  of  the  Home  Coal  Co.  has 
shut  down  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  coal  market  One  hundred  and  ten 
men  were  employed  at  the  mine. 

■Tohn  C.  I'oei>perling  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Sterling-lSIidland  Coal  Co., 
St.  Louis,  to  engage  in  business  for  him- 
self. 


NEW  YORK 

I-'r«l  D.  <iearhart,  formerly  with  {<,<. 
move  &  Wyiiknr.p  Coal  Co..  of  New  York, 
and  well  known  to  the  coal  trade,  has  gone 
into  hu.smess  for  him..jelf  with  oBices  at  No 
1    Broadway. 

The  Chelsea  Coal  Corporation  has  been 
lormed  to  transact  business  in  New  York 
Cit.v.  It  has  a  capital  of  $10,000  and  the 
incorporators  are  giv-en  as  S.  Naylor,  G.  B. 
van  Zee ;    and   D.   F.   Gilchrist. 

The  VaUey  Camp  Coal  Co..  of  Cleveland 
has  opened  a  branch  oHice  in  the  Marin.: 
Trust  Bldg..  Buffalo,  with  Martin  F 
Murphy  in  charge.  This  is  another  move  in 
the  effort  to  place  No.  8  coal  in  the  Ka st- 
ern market. 

C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolida- 
tion (  oal  Co.,  spent  the  Christmas  holidavs 
in  New  lork. 

The  firm  of  W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.  is  now 
known  as  w.  H .  Battle  &  Co.,  Ine  a  New 
\ork  corporation,  in  which  William  Whit- 
tingham  Cattle.  Carlot  C.  Rodriguez  and 
Joaquin  P.  Rodriguez  are  directors  The 
corporation  will  continue  to  carry  on  the 
bu.siness  heretofore  carried  on  by  w  W 
Battle  &   Co. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  .J.  Noble  .Snider  is  iip- 
pomted  Coal  Traffic  Manager  of  the  New 
1°"^  Si',""''''J  .^'""'■oad  Co.,  (Line  Buffalo. 
;  J-  C  earfleid.  Pa.,  and  East)  with  office 
at  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  vice 
O.   N.    .Snider,    resigned. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  Alan  MoMlchael  is  ap- 
pointed Coal  Freight  Agent  of  the  New 
It^^Z  %'"'"'^J  Railroad  Co.,  (Line  Buffalo, 
N  \.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  and  East)  with  office 
at   Grand   Central   Terminal,   New  York. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  of  Fairmont,  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  Consolidation 
(oal  Co..  was  in  New  York  on  business 
connected  with  his  company  on  Jan  9 
and  10. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co..  with  headquarters 
at  Fairmont,  was  in  consultation  witli  of- 
ficials of  his  company  at  New  York  on 
Jan.    10. 

John  .Markle.  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  operators,  who  lives  at  the  Hotel  Plaza 
New  \ork,  underwent  an  operation  re- 
cently, that,  it  was  believed,  would  restore 
the  vision  of  his  left  eye.  He  has  been 
blind  in  the  right  eye  since  1307,  while  the 
siglit  in  hi.'i  left  eye  had  been  rapidlv 
i''"i^-  .  *'■'  Markle  is  recognized  a?  one 
of  the  large.st  independent  anthracite  op- 
erators in  Pennsvlvania, 


OHIO 

Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  increasing  the  authorized  capit.il 
?^  'j;''„  *'!•  t'x'rry  Coal  Co,,  from  $(;OO,O0m 
to  ?900,noo.  The  concern  lias  large  conl 
properties   in   the  Hocking  Valley. 

George  P.  Carpenter,  who  was  the  j.re=i- 
dent  of  the  New  York  Export  Coal  Co. 
and  formerly  with  the  Matthew  Addv 
Steamship  Co..  has  opened  an  office  in  the 
Dixie  Terminal  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  where  he 
will  represent  Dexter  *  Carpenter,  of  New 
Y'ork,  as  that  company's  Western  sales 
manager. 

The  state  will  have  in  operation  soon  a 
new  system  of  mine  rescue  work,  which  is 
expected  to  be  more  efficient  than  th.  old 
system.  Trucks  containing  mine  rescue 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  stationed  at  five 
central  points  in  the  mining  regions  have 
been  purchased.  Each  of  the  trucks  will 
have  the  same  equipment  as  the  mine  res- 
cue cars  used  on  the  railroads.  On  each 
truck  will  be  six  breathing  machines  and 
also  six  resuscitating  machines.  The  truclJ 
stations  will  be  at  Pomeroy,  Nelson ville, 
Cambridge,    Hellaire   and    Amsterdam. 

J,  S.  Junes,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Sunday  Creel;  Coal  Co..  left 
fecenll>  for  a  three  weeks  sojourn  in 
Florida   with  his  family. 

The  offices  of  the  Lakin-McDonalrt  Coal 
Co.,  a  Columbus  jobbing  concern  has  been 
moved  from  16  East  Broad  St.  to  the  lu- 
terurban    "Terminal    Bldg. 

Changes  made  in  the  Cincinnati  coal 
trade  with  the  first  of  the  year  were; 
Waller  I..  Telman  becomes  field  agent  for 
the  Chesapeake  &  Virginian  Coal  Co..  with 
headquarters  at  Huntington ;  Fred  A. 
Walker,  a  former  retailer  at  Ml.  Healthy. 
becomes  office  man  for  the  Amherst  Coal 
Co..  J.  W.  Astbury,  former  manager  of  the 
Raleigh  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Michigan  rep- 
resentative tor  the  Amherst  Coal  Co..  Sam 
MoI,auglilin  severs  his  connection  with  the 
Central  Fuel  Co.,  and  F.  V.  Fisrhnr  goes 
with  the   Hager  l^oal  Co. 
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w  I  Frechlling.  I'incinnali  sales  agent 
for' the  Main  Island  Creek .  Coal  Co  ha. 
'a/mounced  the  Mlowing  >"fO'-P;^^^  ""^^ 
K  .1.  FrechtliiiB  Coal  Co..  of  Hamilton. 
$511  000.  nuv  Mitchell,  Elmore  J. 
lo  'I'.olierl  N.  Shotts.  Brandon  R. 
and  Millikin  Shotts  incorporators; 
i,K-.Mit.hell  foal  Co.,  capital  $100  - 
It  incorporators,  also  of  Hamilton. 
Moses  who  has  been  secretary  of 
itheasti-rn  Coal  Co.  since  jt  wa.s 
i'Aiy^^Ah^T  ve-iisned  to  become  the  man- 
^i;-^f'l?^r:i^N.™nt^of^the^E^X 

of   the  Hamilton   corn- 


ea iiital 
li"i-echtl 

JliUil- 


the 


Hickory 
Bigelow     and 


Prechtling  Coal  Co 
be   run   as   a   branc 
pany  that  was  recently  formed, 
Seekjna-   dissolution   of   the  .J. 
wjtl     Vo'il      Co        tiewett,      Bigeiow      **iiv 
Brnoks    Detroit,  has  filed  suit   in  the  Ham 
«to,    Countv   Cmnmon   Pleas  Court   at   Cm 
cinnati°  in  which  it  alleges  that  the  stock, 
property    and    effects    of    "1%  Hickory    com- 
pany  haye  been  reduced  so  far  that   it   wil 
not   be    able    to    pay    all    :ust    demands    toi 
which    it    is    liable.      The    Detroit    company 
am    its  individual  members  own  148  shares 
,f    the    300    shares    of    stock    issiied    while 
Okev   Meadows   and  his  T\Mfe   of   Cincinnati      •'^ 
own    150    shares.      Louis    H.    Stone    and    H.      oj 
F..    Chiisunan,    Cincinnati   own   the   remain-     '■" 
iUK    two   shares. 

Homer  L  Xortli  is  now  the  Akron  repre- 
sentative of  the  WHiolesale  Coal  Co..  Pitts- 
i.urgh.    succeeding    T.    J.    McNamara. 

E  H  Do.vle,  general  manager  of  the 
Middle  West'Coal  Co..  with  sales  offices  in 
Cincinnati,  is  spending  a  well-earned  va- 
cation in  Arizona.  Mrs.  Doyle  accom- 
panied him  on   his  trip. 

Vhlliam  J.  O'Toole.  vice-president  of  the 
Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co..  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  Minister  to  Paraguay,  ex- 
pects to  sail  for  South  America  about 
March  1.  He  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
sales    office    in    Cincinnati. 


VIRGINIA 

.li.liii  M.  Franklin  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Hampton  Roads  ohices  of 
tile  Cory  Mann  George  Corporation,  suc- 
ceeding A.    C.   Oden'liaL 

The  Smokeless  Coal  Corporation.  Pulaski, 
n.  .iitlv  organized  with  a  capital  of  $la0,- 
oii'i.  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  elec- 
Irical  and  otlier  operating  equipment  at  its 
properties.  The  company  has  a  tract  of 
over  1,400  acres  of  land  and  will  proceed 
with  extensive  development  work  at  an 
early  date. 


Georee  Wolfe,  secretary  of  the  Winding 
Uulf  Operators'  Association  with  head- 
quart. rs  at  Beckley,  who  recently  returned 
from  ,1  trip  to  Jacksonville,  was  at  White 
Sulpluir  .Springs.  <m  Jan.  10,  when  tlie  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association  was  held. 


Fr 


Ilk    R. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Thomas  Colliery  Co..  of  Shenandoah, 
has  decided  upon  an  immediate  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  against  the  decision  of 
Judge  Henrv,  of  Lebanon  County,  who 
greatly  limited  its  mining  operations  to 
.save  the  surface  and  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  valuable  property.  The  case  is  said 
to  prove  that  there  is  possibility  of  suits 
in  equity  restraining  mining  operations 
which  cause  cave-ins,  without  recent  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  as  this  case  is  brought 
under  the  general  law  and  not  vinder  recent 
acts. 

Plans  are  nearly  completed  for  six  ad- 
ditional batteries  of  byproduct  coke  ovens 
to  be  erected  at  the  Clairton  works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co,  It  is  expected  work  will 
be  commenced  early  this  month.  The 
new  ovens  will  be  built  on  the  1.800  x 
5,200  ft.  site  on  which  the  twelve  batteries 
now  in  oi^eration  were  erected  in  1918  and 
1919. 

Two  emjdoyees  of  a  coal  company  re- 
cently disputed  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
certain  work  should  be  done.  One  of  the 
men,  trying  to  get  away  from  the  other, 
tripped  in  a  doorway,  fell,  fraatured  his 
skull  and  died.  The  compensation  board 
on  the  appeal  of  the  Hnskin  Coal  .Minine 
C«.  of  Windber.  decides  that  the  company 
mu.<!t  Pay  compensation  as  Oravec  was  in 
the    course   of   his    employment. 

It  has  been  announced  this  week  that 
Maurice  A.  Conrad  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Pittsburg  office  of  the  F. 
A  Fi.sh  Co-al  Co..  Toronto.  He  succeed.s 
the  late  E.  P.  Hartland. 

Thrnston  Wright  is  president,  and  .loliii 
Olhson,  vice-iiresident  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Penn  Smokeless  Coal  Co..  op- 
crating  in  Somerset  County.  They  also 
comprise  the  Wright-Gibson  Co.,  a  coal 
sales  agency.  Their  office  is  In  the  Union 
Bank  Bldg..  Pittsburgh. 

F.  A.  W.vttnt,  who  recently  resigned  as 
resident  engineer  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Warwick  Mine  of  the 
Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  engineer  for  the  .\i-row  Coal 
Mining  Co.,    Pittsburgh. 

High  water  on  the  Monongahela  River 
recently  floated  away  and  destroved  the 
tipple  of  the  Albany  Coal  Co..'  below 
P.rownsville.     The  tipple  is  being  rebuilt. 

Tfce  Warwick  Coal  Co..  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  contracted  with  the  Roberts  &  Schaefir 
Co.  for  the  installation  of  a  new  steel  river 
loading    ti]iple    near    Martin. 

The  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  on  Feb. 
1  will  take  over  the  properties  of  the 
Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  in  the  Gre.ns- 
burg     district.        The     purchase,      involving 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Argument  is  being  heard  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  involving  appeals 
of  minority  stockholders  from  the  decree 
in  the  Reading  coal  dissolution  case  as  en- 
tered by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Phila- 
deliihia.  Among  the  last  briefs  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  court  in  the  case  was  one 
opposing  the  District  Court's  decree  by 
Seward  Prosser.  Mortimer  N.  Buckner  and 
John  H.  Mason,  representing  a  committee 
common  stockholders.  They  noted  sev- 
enteen exceptions  to  the  decree  of  the 
lower  court. 

R.  C.  Moore,  state  geologist  of  Kansas, 
has  been  in  Washington  conferring  with 
officials  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  postponed  argu- 
ment of  the  Coronado  Coal  Co.  case,  in 
which  the  United  Mine  Workers  seek  to  set 
aside  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  coal 
company  for  destruction  of  its  property 
during  a  strike,  from  Feb.  27  to  March  20, 
on  motion  of  William  A.  Glasgow.  Jr.,  one 
of  the  attorneys  in  the  case. 

E.  F.  Burrliard  has  been  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
to  undertake  private  work  in  oil  geology  in 
South  America. 

That  a  revived  interest  is  being  taken 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  EJngineers  in  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies  was  indi- 
cated at  the  recent  meeting  in  Washington 
of  the  executive  board  of  Engineering 
Council.  The  matter  of  licensing  of  en- 
gineers was  brought  up  at  the  request  of 
the  institute.  A  very  spirited  debate  was 
occasioned.  The  proposal  was  laid  on  the 
table  and  the  president  was  instructed  to 
submit  the  matter  to  a  special  committee 
for  consideration  and  report. 

.F.  M.  Hill.  V.  C.  Heikes.  C.  W.  Hender- 
son and  C.  N.  Gerry,  of  the  AVestern  offices 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
spent  the  week  of  Jan.  9  in  the  Washington 
office. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  a  report 
reviewing  investigations  in  North  Dakota 
as  to  the  development  of  lignite  as  a  high 
grade  fuel,  the  report  covering  lignite  car- 
bonization and  carbonized  residue  briquets. 

O.  E.  Meinier.  of  the  staff  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  is  making  an  extended 
Western    trip. 


Stewart  is  in  Winifrcde  to  di- 
rect tlie  work  that  is  being  provideil  for 
the  miners  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Co..  of 
which  he  is  the  president.  Mr.  Stewart 
learned  that  units  of  the  Red  Cross  were 
preparing  to  enter  the  Kanawha  coal  fields 
to  do  welfare  work  among  the  destitute 
miners  there.  He  was  struck  with  a  iilaii 
to  forestall  such  a  move  on  his  property 
and  lias  offered  all  of  the  men  who  were 
willing  to  work  at  $2  a  day  employment  in 
cleaning  up  the  property  and  otherwise 
improving   things  on   top. 

Friends  of  S.  A.  Scott,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  River  Co., 
the  largest  opei'ating  concern  in  the  New 
River  field,  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  is 
recovering  from  a  successful  operation  and 
is    convalescing    rapidly    at    Atlantic    City. 

Edward  Cooper,  former  member  of  Con- 
gress and  head  of  the  Mill  Creek  and 
other  comiranies  in  the  Pocahontas  field, 
although  offered  the  post  of  minister  to 
Peru  has  declined  the  honor,  feeling  that 
he  could  not  relinquish  at  present  the  man- 
agement of  the  numerous  properties  in 
which  he  is  interested  in  southern  West 
Virginia. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  will  build 
a  new  coaling  plant  at  Williamson  to  cost 
about  $75,000.  Plans  have  been  completed 
and  the  work  will  be  commenced  at  an  early 
date. 

The     Femberton     Coal     &     Coke     Co.,     is 

planning  for  extensive  operations  at  its 
properties  at  Affinity.  The  comjiany  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $300,000  to  $700.- 
000  for  expansion.  William  A.  Phillips  is 
president. 

Lee  J.  Sandrldge  of  Philippi.  in  associa- 
tion with  Pittsburgh  people  has  organized 
the  Meriden  Collieries  Co.,  which  will  oper- 
ate at  Meriden  in  the  Barbour  County  field 
on  the  line  of  the  B.  &  O.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Sandridge  in  this  venture  are:  Clyde 
B.  Johnson  of  Charle.ston  ;  A.  S.  Davis,  H. 
M.   Peelv   and   F.    C.   Masten   of   Pittsburgh. 


ALBERTA 

Alberta  coal  is  coming  into  competition 
with  the  product  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  Nicola-Princeton  Fields.  Evidence  of 
this  has  been  marked  in  recent  weeks,  in 
fact  ever  since  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
w'as  announced.  Operators  believe  that,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  their  fuel  is  as  good 
for  steaming  purposes  as  that  of  the  Island, 
it  will  be  possible,  by  underselling,  to  obtain 
a  grip  upon  the  market  now  controlled  iiy 
the   collieries   of  the  coast. 


$8,000,000 


ited 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Willielmina  Collieries  Co.,  at  Wil- 
liamson, has  contracted  for  a  Marcus 
screen  and  loading  equipment  to  be  in- 
stalled   in    their    tipple    near   Williamson. 

.\  company  recently  organized  to  develop 
a  tract  of  coal  land  in  Clay  County  and 
whose  plans  for  such  development  are 
lirogressing  is  the  Elksplint  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Elkhurst.  This  company 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 

The  West   Virginia   Coal  &    Coke   Co.,  the 

general  offices  of  which  are  at  Elkins,  has 
completed  the  installation  of  a  large  con- 
veyor at  one  of  the  important  mines  in 
Randolph   County. 

W.  H.  Ciinninghajn,  of  Huntington,  spent 
a  part  of  the  second  week  of  January  at 
Washington  where  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  West  Virginia  Association,  of  which 
he   is  secretary. 

The  Atwater  intere.st  in  the  Fire  Creek 
Siiiukeless  Coal  Co.  and  the  I.aurel  Smoke- 
less Coal  Co.  operating  on  the  Stone  Coal 
Branch  of  the  Virginian,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Kinsley  Steamship  Co.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  two  companies,  following  the 
change  in  ownership  is  C.  J.  Spath,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Kinsley,  controlling  the  Pawama 
and  Algonquin  coal  companies  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  will  consolidate  the  opera- 
fions     of     all     four     companies     under     one 


NOVA   SCOTIA 

Only  actual  miners  will  be  included  in 
the  new  schedule  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  made  by  the  Dominion  Coal  Co., 
in  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  It  is  .stated  that  the  company 
wishes  to  eliminate  from  the  contract  shop- 
men, railway  sectionmen  and  others  not 
concerned  with  actual  mining  operations, 
but  who  have  been  covered  by  previous 
United  Mine   Worker.s'    schedules. 


ONTARIO 

I.yman  Bovee,  president  of  the  Arcadia 
Coal  Co.,  Pittsburg,  was  a  recent  caller 
on    the   Toronto   coal   trade. 

According  to  a  statement  just  issued  by 
the  assignee,  assets  of  the  Nukol  Co.,  Ltd.. 
are  $144,212.  and  liabilities  $73,309.  Pre- 
ferred creditors  and  outstanding  bond- 
holders have  claims  amounting  to  $62,874. 
Claims  of  other  creditors  are  $9,635. 

A  visitor  to  Toronto  recently  was  W.  .1. 
Kursick.  Ontario  representative  of  Jewitt, 
Bigelow    &    Brooks,    of   Detroit. 

G.  B.  Bander  of  the  Berwiml  Fuel  Co, 
Clevt'land.  <).  was  a  recent  business  visitor 
in    Toronto. 

The  Trust  &  Guarantee  Co.  has  issued  a 
writ  at  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  against  the 
Port  Stanley  Nukol  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  .nroree  a 
mortgage  of  March  15,  1921,  securing  bomls 
or  debentures  to  the  amount  of  $200,000. 
The  company  also  asks  that  they  be  ap- 
pointed receiver.s. 

R.  M.  Hamilton,  of  the  Jefferson  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburg,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto 
recently. 
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Traffic  News 


The  commission  has  opened  for  furthfi' 
oral  argument  the  case  of  the  Amfriraii 
Smeltine  and  ReHninp  Co.,  in  which  the 
commission  recently  decided  that  demur- 
rage charges  and  average  free  time  at 
Baltimore  on  shipments  of  coke  for  export 
in  1918   were  not  unreasonable. 

The  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Operators'  Assn.  in  a  complaint  alleges 
unreasonable  rates  on  coal  from  mines  on 
the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Allegheny  roads  to  markets  in  New  Eng- 
land on  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  New  Ha- 
ven roads  because  they  exceeded  rates  from 
mines  in  the  same  district  on  the  B.  &  O. 
and    Pennsylvania    roads    to    New    England. 

In  the  complaint  of  Bell  &  ZoUer  Coal 
Co.  and  others  an  examiner  recommends 
that  th  rule  of  the  B.  &  O.  Southwestern 
and  other  roads  governing  the  distribution 
of  cars  to  mines  for  coal  loading  are  un- 
reasonable, and  prescribes  reasonable  rules 
for  the  future. 

In  the  Kefinite  Company  complaint  the 
railroads  have  filed  exceptions  of  the  ex- 
aminers' recommendation  that  the  commis- 
sion eliminate  the  1920  advance  in  rales 
on  coal,  pea,  slack  and  screenings  from 
Wyoming  producing  points  to  Ardmore, 
S.  D.  The  railroads  contend  that  the  find- 
ing by  the  examiner  for  lower  rates  on 
smaller  sizes  of  coal  than  on  larger  sizes 
is  contrary  to  previous  rulings. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Kellogg  Toasted 
Corn  Flake  Co.,  involving  rates  on  soft 
coal  from  Ohio  fields  and  from  the  inner 
and  outer  crescent  fields  to  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  the  Lansing  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  allowed  to  intervene. 

The  Barneft-Fischer  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 
has  withdrawn  its  complaint  involving 
rates  on  coal  from  Marion  and  Pittsburgh. 
111.,  and  points  in  that  vicinity,  by  reason 
of  changes  in  reoonsignment  rules. 

The  Indiana  Coal  Trade  Bureau  and  the 
Knox  County  Coal  Operators'  .-Vssociation 
have  been  authorized  to  intervene  in  the 
complaint  of  the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce  involving  rates  on  hard  and 
soft  coal  from  Duluth  and  Superior. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  awarded  reparation  to 
the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  of 
South  Carolina  on  shipments  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  from  Appalachia  and  Dante  dis- 
tricts in  Virginia  to  Union,  S.  C,  on  which 
the  charges  were  paid  prior  to  Dec.  31. 
1915.  at  rates  found  unreasonable  in  in- 
vestigation   of    this   case. 

The  commission  will  hear  at  Salt  Lake 
on  Feb.  6  testimony  as  to  the  rates  on  coal 
from  Wyoming  mines  to  points  in  Utah.  On 
Feb.  4  at  Salt  Lake  the  commission  wjll 
hear  the  complaint  of  the  Premier  Coal  (  o. 

The  Independent  Elevator  Co.,  of  Gall.i- 
way.  Minn.,  has  complained  against  un- 
reasonable rates  on  soft  coal  from  Duluth 
to  Detroit,   Minn.,   diverted   to  Galloway. 

The  Mononnahela  Power  *  Ry.  Co.  has 
withdrawn  its  complaint  relating  to  rates 
on  soft  coal  from  Baxter  to  Javenne.  W. 
Va..  from  June  25,  1918,  to  Feb.  4.  1919. 

The  Republic  Coal  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
has  complained  against  unreasonable  rates 
on  soft  coal  from  West  Frankfort,  111.,  to 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

T.ie  Central  Wisconsin  Supply  Co.  has 
withilrawn  its  complaint  regarding  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  from  Hymera,  Ind.,  to 
Blilwaukee,    reconsigned    to   La    Crosse. 

Examiner  M.  Witters  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
heard  tlie  complainants  in  the  person  of 
the  Cincinnati  Purchasins  Agents'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Cincinnati  Waterworks,  and 
other  utilities  and  their  protest  against  the 
placing  in  effect  of  the  L.  &  N.  coal  rate 
from  the  southeastern  Kentucky  fields  to 
Cinciimati,  Newport  and  Covington,  (Ky.) 
at  the  Hotel  Gibson  in  Cincinnati.  When 
tlie  increased  freight  rates  were  allowed 
there  was  a  differential  of  20c.  a  ton 
created  in  the  favor  of  the  Kentucky  ship- 
pers as  against  those  from  West  Virginia. 
.■V  hearing  was  held  and  the  rates  of  the 
I.,.  &  N.  were  allowed  to  be  advanced.  Later 
Cincinnati  receivers  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
tliey  had  allowed  an  opportunity  to  slip 
by  and  the  hearing  was  allowed. 

The  J.  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  rates 
on  coal  from  points  in  Idaho,  Utah  and 
Wyoming  to  Cottonwood  and  Nezperce, 
Idaho,  are  not  unreasonable,  hut  that  one 
sltipnient  of  coal  by  the  Madison  L,umher 
&  Mill  Co..  from  Storrs,  Utah,  to  Nezperce 
was  overcharged,  for  which  reparation  is 
awarded. 

The  Melcroft  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  alleges  dis- 
criminatory rates  on  coal  from  Melcroft  to 


Eastern  destinations  as  compared  with 
rates  from  the  Meyersdale  and  Clearfield 
regions  bj*  the  absence  of  joint  through 
rates. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Indiana  Board  & 
Fil>r  Co.,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 
that  the  rates  on  coal  during  Federal  con- 
trol from  Indiana  mines  to  points  in  that 
state  involving  a  line  haul  of  five  miles  or 
less  which  exceeded  50c.  a  ton  were  un- 
rea.sonable. 

The  commission  has  denied  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  reargument  of  the  case  in  which  the 
commission  found  that  the  reoonsignment 
rules  and  charges  on  coal  and  coke  in  all 
cars  effective  Aug.  20,  1920,  in  territory 
west  of  the  ilississippi  River  were  not  un- 
reasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  W.  H.  Warner  &  Co. 
an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that  the 
rate  on  slack  coal  from  Landon,  Pa.,  to 
Rostraver  and  Monessen,  Pa.,  is  not  un- 
reasonable. 

The  Utah  Supreme  Court  has  denied  the 
motion  of  the  .Jerem.v  Fuel  &  (irain  Co. 
against  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Ry.  to  strike  out  a 
bill  of  exceptions  in  the  action  of  the  former 
to  recover  excess  charges.  The  district 
court's  decision  was  overruled. 

The  commission  recently  cancelled  the 
hearing  scheduleil  at  New  Orleans  regard- 
ing rates  and  terminal  charges  on  coal  to 
Gulf    Ports. 


Obituary 


The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  on  New 
Year's  day  of  Koss  Cotterill,  who  for  the 
past  eight  years  has  been  the  city  salesman 
for  the  Elias  Rogers  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  De- 
ceased was  widely  known  in  the  coal  trade 
of  Ontario  and  his  death  Is  generally  re- 
gretted. He  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age 
and  leaves  a  wife  and  family. 

James  T.  Lockwood,  secretary  and  trea- 
surer of  the  Southern  Coal,  Coke  &  Mining 
Co.  of  St.  Louis  died  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital in  that  cky  on  Feb.  9.  after  a  few 
drys'  illness.  He  was  65  years  old,  was 
single  and  was  a  son  of  the  founder  of 
Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis, 
where  he  lived.  The  deceased  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  coal  business  in  St. 
Louis. 


Association  Activities 


Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange 

Hugh  McVeagh  was  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  at  the  annual  meeting  and  installa- 
tion of  oflicers  of  the  exchange.  Mr.  Mc- 
Veagh is  the  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Big  Four  and  told  the  hundred  or  more 
coal  men  who  were  present  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  putting  the  railway's 
policy  of  fuel  conservation  into  effect.  He 
brought  along  samples  of  honeycomb,  a 
new  flue  nuisance  with  which  his  road  and 
others  have  to  contend.  James  Reilly, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a  former  president  of  the  coal  exchange. 
Colonel  Charles  R.  Moriarity  and  others 
spoke.  Flowers  were  ordered  sent  to  the 
hosiJital  for  Joseph  Tuohy,  a  veteran  office 
manager  who  is  ill.  The  annual  fees  were 
voted   to  be  maintained  at   $10   a  year. 


Winding  Gulf  Operators'  Association 

Ai  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va.,  Jan,  10,  all  the  members  of  the 
old  board  of  directors  and  all  the  old  of- 
ficers were  re-elected,  E.  E.  White  of  Glen 
White,  being  chosen  as  president  for  the 
twelfth  consecutive  time.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  AV.  Gaston  Caperton  of  Slab 
Fork,  vice-president:  C  :i.  Mead  of  Beck- 
ley,  treasurer,  and  Geor~3  Wolfe,  of  Beck- 
ley,   secretary. 

The  business  session  was  followed  by  a 
luncheon,  at  which  Pr  sident  White  acted 
as  toastmaster.  Among  the  guests  were 
J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  :  Judge  Charles  E.  Dice 
and  the  Hon.  Frank  H.  Anschutz.  of  Lewis- 
burg  ;  Robert  Livermore.  identified  with 
the  metal  industry  of  Colorado  and  the 
Rev.   Arthur   B.    Livermore. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  President 
Bradley  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
said  that  the  day  of  special  isolation  in 
any  business  was  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
the  United  States  and  through  the  closest 
co-operation   only  could   the  coal   industry 
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West  Virginia  Coal  Association 

At  a  specially  called  mo.-ting  of  the 
executiA-e  committee  of  the  association  held 
m  Washington  on  Jan.  9.  it  was  decided  to 
make  further  urgent  repre.sentations  for 
a  reduction  of  $1  a  ton  in  the  freight  rate 
on  coal  for  export,  this  question  pending 
before  the  Department  of  Commerce  an.1 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
text  of  the  r.solution  adopted  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  was  as  follows: 

"The  Itiss  of  the  export  trade  on  West 
Virginia  coal  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  present  high  freight  rate,  though  a 
reduction  of  $1  a  ton  in  the  export  rate  to 
Tidewater  will  enable  West  Virginia  opera- 
tors successfully  to  compete  with  foreign 
coals  in  foreign  markets  to  the  extent  of 
a  very  large  additional  tonnage  over  what 
is  now  being  hauled  to  Tidewater  over  the 
various    West    Virginia    railroads." 

The  executive  committee  authorized  and 
directed  the  officers  of  the  As.sociation  to 
present  the  views  of  West  Virginia  opera- 
tors to  the  presidents  of  the  Tidewater  rail- 
roads. 


Tug  River  Coal  Operators'  Association 

Th  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  in  Welch.  W.  Va..  Jan.  18,  with  a 
large  attendance  of  members. 

The  following  executive  committee  was 
selected:  A.  B.  Rawn.  Huntington.  A.  F. 
Leckie,  AVelch,  J.  T.  Wilson,  Bluefield. 
H.  H.  Harman,  Tazewell.  Va.,  H.  A.  McCov. 
Twin  Branch.  George  Wolfe,  Becklev,  H.  F. 
Warden,  Bluefield,  L.  Epperly,  Bluefield. 
C.   H.  Harman.   Tazewell.   Va. 

The  executive  committee  elected  A.  B. 
Rawn,  president,  A.  F.  Leckie,  vice-presi- 
dent. C.  C.  Morfit,  secretary,  and  John  T. 
Wilson,   treasurer. 

A.  B.  Rawn  was  elected  the  association 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  Association  and  C.  C. 
Morfit  was  named   as   alternate. 

Consideration  was  given  to  House  Bill 
3721.  recently  introduced,  which  provides 
the  establishment  of  a  Government  Fuel 
Yard  at  Washington.  This  bill  is  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  proper  for 
the  Government  to  engage  in  general  busi- 
ness and  is  simply  a  move  on  the  part 
of  some  politicians  that  may  result  in  the 
establishment  of  bureaus  for  coal,  mer- 
chandise and  what  not  all  over  tlie  country. 

Another  matter  was  that  of  the  Ohio 
rate  case  now  pending  before  the  I.  C.  C. 
This  is  an  attemjit  on  the  part  of  southern 
Ohio  operators  to  widen  the  differential  on 
railroad  rates  on  all  coal  going  west.  This 
is  a  vital  question  to  the  State  as  a  whole, 
as  it  would  moan  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 85c.  a  ton  on  all  coal  going  through 
and  to  Ohio  and  a  loss  of  m.any  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  tlie  business  of  West 
Virginia. 


Coming  Meetings 


American    M'ood    Preservers'    Association 

is  holding  its  annual  meeting  on  J-an.  24.  2.'>. 
and  26  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary,   G.    XI.    Hunt.    Madison,    Wis. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  midwinter  convention  in 
New  York  Citv.  Feb.  15,  16  and  17.  Sec- 
retary. F.  L.  Hutchinson.  29  West  39lh 
St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Institute  of  Minine  and  Met4»l- 
lurgical  Enelneers  will  meet  on  Feb.  20  to 
23  in  New  York  Citv.  Secretary.  F.  F. 
Sharpless,  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mlninjr  and  Metal- 
Inrgv  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March 
1.  2  anil  3  at  Ottawa.  Canada.  Secretary, 
G.  C.  Mackenzie.  Drummond  Building. 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators' 
,\ss«ciation  will  hold  its  i-.N'  meeting  Feb. 
10,  i;i:;l',  at  Knoxville,  Teen.  Secretary,  J. 
E.  McCoy,  Knoxville,  Teiiii. 

Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  \ssociafion  of 
Ohio  will  hold  its  annu-il  meeting  on  Feb. 
13,  1922,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  D.  F.  Hurd. 
secretary. 
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Senator  Kenyons  Industrial  Peace  Plan 

WHAT  happens  when  an  irresistible  force  meets 
an  immovable  body?  Senator  Kenyon  in  his 
report  on  the  Mingo  situation  compares  the  desire  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  to  organize  the  West  Virginia 
fields  and  the  opposition  of  the  operators  to  such  organ- 
ization in  the  terms  of  the  age-old  quiz  in  high  school 
physics.  The  scientist  has  never  furnished  an  answer 
but  Senator  Kenyon  has  proposed  one.  It  is  a  govern- 
mental body  without  judi 


ciai.  e.vecutive  or  police 
power,  able  only  to  enlist 
public  opinion.  To  such  a 
body  he  would  have  the 
miners'  union  tell  their 
story,  presumably  much  as 
they  told  it  to  the  Senator, 
and  here  also  the  operators 
would  tell  their  story.  And 
the  public  would  settle  it 
by  deciding  which  is  right. 

The  report  is  an  able 
document.  The  case  is 
fairly  stated,  the  claims  of 
both  miners  and  operators 
are  carefully  set  forth,  the 
issue  is  defined  with  no 
dodging  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  and  the  author 
courageously  proposes  a 
solution.  He  sets  forth  his 
views  of  industrial  rela- 
tions at  length,  backed  up 
with  a  historical  review 
that  is  concise  and  compre- 
hensive, and  concludes  with 
an  expression  of  hope  that 
the  Senators  will  study  his 
document  in  preparation 
for  consideration  of  a  bill 
that  he  will  later  introduce 
on  the  subject. 

We  urge  everyone  to 
read  the  somewhat  lengthy  report  of  twenty-six  printed 
pages  Cabstracted  in  this  issue  of  Conl  Ai/o  for  the 
light  that  it  sheds  on  the  author's  ideas  and  beliefs  on 
industrial  relations.  Neither  side  to  the  conflict  in 
West  Virginia  will  obtain  the  satisfaction  from  the 
report  they  might  have  desired,  for  he  is  unsparing  in 
his  condemnation  of  certain  practices  of  each  and 
equally  considerate  in  I'ecognizing  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  of  both... 

On  the  wnole  we  believe  that  the  operators  have  the 


LOOKS    I.IKE    .\ 


recognized  and  stressed.  It  seems  that  the  principal 
encroachment  of  rights  by  the  operators  has  been  in 
subsidizing  deputy  sheriffs  who  act  as  other  than  strict 
guardians  of  their  private  property.  In  other  words, 
the  operators  are  found  to  have  stretched  several  points 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  union  out  of  the  field.  He 
points  to  Logan  County  in  particular  in  this  regard. 
On  two  main  points  the  union  is  severely  criticized. 
The  Senator  considers  it  "rather  unfortunate"  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers 
changed  their  constitution 
to  read  that  they  demand 
"full  social  value  of  their 
product"  instead  of,  as 
originally  stated,  "an  equi- 
table share  of  the  value  of 
their  product."  He  says  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have 
"done  acts  of  violence  in 
this  Mingo  controversy." 
The  Senator  says,  however, 
that  he  is  more  concerned 
with  remedies  than  with  a 
review  of  past  conditions 
and  seeks  some  means  of 
reconciling  what  he  rec- 
ognizes as  diametrically  op- 
posing interests  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  recogni- 
tion to  the  great  third 
party  at  interest,  the  public. 
Senator  Kenyon  frankly 
states  his  lack  of  faith  in 
the  K  a  n  s  a  s  Industrial 
Court  because  "it  has  no 
underlying  code  of  rules  or 
principles  which  are  regu- 
latory or  mandatory  upon 
the  court."  He  thinks  that 
this  court  is  "based  upon  a 
violation  of  previous  expe- 
rience,     both      here      and 


BAD   TIME   TO    INSIST   ON"   ST.^NDINO 
OUT  ON  TOP 


abroad,  arising  from  legislation  prohibiting  strikes,  and. 
further,  it  aims  to  solve  a  problem  in  human  adjust- 
ments with  an  arbitrary,  rigid  and  unrestricted  judicial 
fiat."  The  tribunal  he  proposes  differs  in  his  opinion 
because  having  as  a  base  a  code  of  principles  sanctioned 
bv  industrial  usage  and,  he  tru.sts.  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Congress.  He  ventures  the  hope  that,  lacking  the 
fundamental  defects  of  the  Kansas  court,  his  plan 
would  meet  with  "complete  success  and  approval." 

He  proposes  a  replica  of  the  present  Railway  Labor 
better  of  it.  Their  right  to  refuse  employment  to  Board,  three  members  representing  labor,  thiee  tne 
union  miners  because  thev  would  become  agitators  is  operators  and  three  the  public  all  to  be  appointeci  b> 
not  contested,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  the  the  President,  the  findings  of  the  board  to  be  P^o'^^^"' 
union   to   attempt   organization   bv    peaceful   means    is     and  enforced  by  public  opinion,  no  fines  or  penalties  to 
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be  provided.  In  this  proposal  Senator  Kenyon  displays 
no  originality.  If  he  will  turn  to  pages  ;]4-:!8  of  Dr. 
Garfield'.s  personal  report*  to  President  Wilson  on  his 
direction  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  he  will  find  the 
same  plan  proposed;  proposed  too,  we  feel,  out  of  wider 
experience  and  with  more  sympathy  for  all  concerned 
and  with  no  possible  taint  of  political  expediency. 

There  is  perhaps  one  major  point  of  difference 
between  the  Kenyon  and  the  Garfield  plans,  although, 
until  the  Senator  has  told  us  more,  of  this  we  cannot 
be  sure.  Dr.  Garfield  would  have  a  commission  "to  fore- 
stall controversies,  to  consider  at  any  and  all  times  con- 
ditions likely  to  disturb  industrial  relations,  and  in  no 
sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  court  or  board  of  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes." 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  problems  of  industrial  rela- 
tions are  no  moi"e  impossible  of  solution  than  the  Irish 
question,  but,  like  that  famous  controversy,  now 
happily  on  the  way  to  settlement,  the  road  to  peace  is 
long  and  tiresome.  We  commend  the  Kenyon  report  for 
not  taking  the  popular  form  of  state  control  of  coal,  a 
direction  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  go  and 
for  which  there  is  already  some  evidence  of  popular 
demand. 


nf  constructive  effort.  Congress  should  be  told  that 
the  coal  industry  is  back  of  the  kind  of  work  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce  is  doing  and  can  do  for  it.^ 
benefit. 


A  Phrase  Turned  Info  Cash 

•  •T^yTORE  business  in  government"  was  a  happy  presi- 

iVl  dential  phrase.  Its  utterance  awakened  hopes 
and  elicited  some  cheers.  Then  American  business  sat 
back  critically  and  waited  to  be  shown.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  worked  hard  to  meet  expecta- 
tions. In  a  year  the  business  bureaus  of  the  depai-tment 
—Bureaus  of  Standards,  of  Census,  and  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce — have  answered  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  300,000  inquiries  from  business.  They  have 
made  active  contact  with  127  trade  associations  and 
with  90  business  committees  representing  350,000  engi- 
neers, merchants  and  manufacturers  who  needed — and 
have  been  getting — the  department's  assistance. 

Take  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Today  committees  representing  60,000  business  men 
are  steadily  collecting  information  for  the  bureau  and 
getting  definite  aid  worth  much  cold  cash.  An  automo- 
tive division  has  organized  a  company  under  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  to  open  the  foreign  market  for  American 
machines.  The  foodstuffs  division  is  now  studying 
Europe  to  develop  vast  new  markets  for  corn  products. 
The  lumber  division  has  prepared  a  lumber  exporters' 
directory  and  a  uniform  contract  of  sale.  The  textile 
division  has  salvaged  $b, 000. 000  worth  of  goods  in  Cuba. 

Tne  sei  vice  of  the  whole  Department  of  Commerce 
must  grow.  It  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  limited.  That 
accomplished  acid-test  operator,  Budget  Director  Dawes, 
grants  this.  He  has  approved  the  department's  request 
for  $20,000,000  for  1922— an  increase  of  $750,000  to 
extend  the  service  and  partially  equalize  salaries  so 
that  the  department  can  fairly  compete  with  business 
in  pacing  for  brains  when  it  gets  them.  The  appro- 
priation will  soon  come  before  Congress.  That  govern- 
ing body  should  be  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  America's 
appreciation  of  this  new  injection  of  "more  business  in 
government." 

The  coal  industry  can  selfishly  support  this  work 
which  makes  for  more  and  wider  markets  for  coal,  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  That  the  department  has  not 
rejuvenated  the  export  trade  in  coal  is  due  to  no  lack 
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Leap  Year  for  the  Coal  Miners 

WHEN,  in  1906,  operators  in  some  union  fields, 
particularly  Illinois,  reversed  the  usual  order  and 
formulated  "demands"  upon  the  miners,  the  occasion 
was  made  much  of,  although  the  demands  were  con- 
cerned with  certain  working  conditions  rather  than 
wages.  Until  now  not  since  1906  has  the  procedure  of 
collective  bargaining  varied  from  the  usual  formulation 
and  presentation  of  "demands"  from  the  miners'  union. 
In  fact,  demanding  more  wages  and  changes  in  working 
conditions  provocative  of  higher  mining  costs  has  be- 
come a  habit  with  the  union.  V.'hat  other  excuse  could 
there  be  for  having  a  convention?  Of  what  use  is  the 
union  if  it  fails  to  elevate  wages  and  earnings?  The 
United  Mine  Workers  has  been  erected  on  a  program  of 
steady  advances.  It  has  never  been  called  upon  to  meet 
a  substantial  reduction  or  been  forced  to  retreat. 
Beaten  in  the  field  in  1919,  it  worn  the  strike  in  Wash- 
ington. A  27-per  cent  advance  in  wages  was  no  small 
consideration  for  a  six  weeks'  strike. 

The  operators'  organization  in  the  Central  Competi- 
tive Field  is  plainly  enough  a  defensive  machine,  as 
distinguished  from  the  aggressive  miners'  union.  Band- 
ing together,  the  operators  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  foi-  30  years  or  more  had 
one  major  objective,  namely,  holding  the  advances  on 
each  new  contract  uniform  as  between  producing 
districts. 

The  tide  of  battle  has  turned.  Through  no  circum- 
stance of  their  ovni  making  the  miners  are  on  the  defen- 
sive. Casualties  already  are  heavy.  Washington,  on 
the  western  outpost,  succumbed  last  summer;  recently 
the  New  River  field  and  numerous  small  locals  have 
surrendered.  Now  it  is  a  wise  general  who  can  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  a  retreat  and  who  knows  how  to 
conduct  such  a  maneuver  without  destroying  morale  and 
disrupting  organization.  The  Bi-itish  and  French 
armies  in  March,  1918,  began  a  retreat  that  progressed 
until  they  held  but  a  toehold  on  the  seashore  of  north- 
ern France,  but  the  generals  preserved  their  organiza- 
tions, ready  for  a  new  advance. 

Going  back  again  to  1906  we  find  that  not  only  was 
precedent  broken  by  "demands"  from  the  operators  but. 
most  important  of  all,  the  interstate  agreement  was 
abolished.  In  other  words,  the  producers  effected  in- 
dividual settlements  with  mine  labor.  They  assumed 
the  offensive;  they  turned  on  their  aggi-essors,  the 
miners'  union. 

So,  when  last  week  the  Pittsburgh  coal  operators  and 
48  hours  later  the  southern  Ohio  producers,  announced 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  that  will  obtain  in 
their  mines  after  March  31  they  did  not  break  all  prec- 
edent. History  is  repeating  itself.  When  it  is  on  the 
aggressive  the  Central  Competitive  Field  acts  not  as  a 
unit  but  each  group  takes  the  initiative. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  expect  the  miners  to 
assemble  and  "demand"  reduced  wages.  Since  union 
wages  must  come  down  there  is  no  point  in  delaying 
their  announcement,  an  announcement  that  can  come 
only  from  the  employers.  It  is  up  to  the  operators  this 
year.  Pittsburgh  and  southern  Ohio  have  taken  the 
first  move. 
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New  Retorts  Have  Toggle  Plates  to 

Release  Carbonized  Coal  and 

Cooling  Chamber  in  Which 

to  Harden  It 


Time  of  Coking,  Eight  Hours— Each  Retort  Holds  Half  a  Ton  in  Two 
Three-Inch  Layers — Coal  Dried  Before  Charging — Rich  Gas  Ob- 
tained  and   Seven   Times    Benzol   from   High   Temperature  Process 


By  C.  E.  Hopkins 

London.  England 


FOR  more  than  twenty  years  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  attempted  to  carbonize  coal  at  low 
temperature.  During  this  time  in  Great  Britain 
alone  vast  sums  have  been  spent  in  experimental  woi-k 
and  more  than  200.000  tons  of  coal  gathered  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  have  been  treated.  No  less 
than  forty-two  different  types  of  retorts  have  been 
built,  tested  and  found  wanting.  A  commercially  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  problem,  therefore,  marks  a 
definite  advance  in  the  industry  of  fuel  production. 

The  lirst  known  attempt  to  carbonize  coal  was  made 
by  William  Murdock  in  1792.  The  experiments  then 
performed  laid  the  foundations  for  the  present  gas 
industry.  The  inventor  of  the  process  now  used  was 
the  late  Thomas  Parker,  of  Wolverhampton,  who  in 
conjunction  with  others  in  1906  formed  a  private  com- 
pany (Coalite,  Ltd.).  The  original  plant,  located  at 
Wednesfield,  was  enlarged  and  additional  plants  erected 
at  Barking,  Hythe  and  Plymouth. 

In  1911  this  process  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Germans,  who  endeavored  to  purchase  it.  After  lengthy 
negotiations  it  was  agreed  that  upon  payment  of  a 
substantial  sum  the  Germans  should  have  the  right  to 
observe  the  process  for  one  year.  They  were  so  well 
satisfied  viih  the  results  obtained  that  they  designed, 
built  and  tried  ouc  several  much  improved  fireclay 
retorts,  raised  capital  to  continue  experimental  work 
in  England  and  organized  a  staff  of  German  chemists. 

Note: — The  frontispiece  shows  a  general  viow  of  the  low-tem- 
perature carbonizing  works  at  Earugh,  near  Barnsley.  south  York- 


The  war,  however,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  their  plans. 

In  1914  the  Barnsley  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Ltd.,  was 
formed  to  operate  an  experimental  plant,  on  the  site  of 
which  the  present  installation  at  Barugh  was  built. 
The  erection  of  the  new  plant  was  seriously  hampered 
by  the  war,  but  by  1917  it  was  partly  completed.  In 
this  latter  year  was  formed  the  firm  known  as  Low 
Temperature  Carbonisation,  Ltd.  The  plant  was  finally 
completed  in  November  ai  1920  and  since  December  of 
that  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  coal  strike,  it  has  been  in  continuous  and  successful 
operation. 

During  the  long  experimental  period  many  difficulties 
arose.  One  of  these  was  in  determining  which  was  the 
most  advantageous  material  to  employ  in  building  re- 
torts. Although  cast  iron  was  at  first  favored,  it  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  firebrick  is  the  better. 
Though  cast  iron  possesses  many  advantages,  such  as 
good  heat  conductivity,  non-permeability  by  the  gases 
evolved  and  ease  of  construction,  it  corrodes  readily  and 
soon  begins  to  warp.  It  was  finally  decided,  therefore, 
that  firebrick  retorts  were  more  advantageous,  although 
the  brick  is  not  as  good  a  conductor  of  heat  and  the 
gases  pass  through  it  more  readily. 

Another  difficulty  which  took  much  time  to  solve  was 
that  of  extracting  the  "Coalite"  from  the  retort.  When 
coal  is  carbonized  at  low  temperature,  it  becomes 
viscous  and  swells,  clogging  the  retort,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  easily  extracted.  With  high-temperature  carboniza- 
tion a  lai-ge  portion  of  the  volatile  matter  is  decomposed, 
and  the  final  volume  of  the  residue  is  no  greater  than 
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WASHJiliV    FOK    CLEAXINLi    ItAW    rOAL   OF    ASH 


The  process  of  distillation  removes  the  volatile  matter  from  coal 
without  takmg  out  any  of  the  ash.  Thu.s  the  ash  in  anthracite, 
partly  distilled  coal  and  coke  is  in  a  sense  concentrated.  To  get 
a  high-grade  article  the  coal  should  Oe  clean  before  it  is  treated 
or,  like  the  Lykens  Valley  anthracite,  be  derived  from  extremely 
pure  bituminous  coal. 

that  of  the  original  coal  chai-ge.  The  difficulty  of 
extracting  the  contents  of  the  carbonizing  chambers  was 
finally  solved  by  making  the  retoi'ts  vertical  and  insert- 
ing two  cast  manganese-iron  plates,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  while  the  coal  is  being  carbonized. 
After  the  carbonization  process  is  complete,  these  plates 
are  brought  together  so  that  the  mass  of  Coalite  falls 
by  gravity  from  the  retort  into  the  cooling  chamber 
below. 

Still  another  difficulty  which  had  to  be  surmounted 
was  the  fact  that  red-hot  Coalite  easily  ignites  upon 
e.xposure  to  the  air.  If  quenched  with  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  disintegrates  to  dust.  Coke,  of  course, 
does  not  behave  in  this  manner  because  it  contains 
practically  no  volatile  matter.  This  problem  was  finally 
solved  by  the  aid  of  a  water-jacketed  cooling  chamber 


beneath  the  retort,  into  which  the  hot  Coalite  is  dropped 
and  where  it  remains  while  the  next  charge  is  being 
treated.  When  finally  removed  from  the  cooling  cham- 
ber, the  Coalite  is  practically  cold,  being  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  only  about  100  deg.  F.  Becau.se  of  this  method 
of  treatment,  Coalite  stands  transportation  better  than 
does  coal  itself  and  does  not  form  any  appreciable 
quantity    of   breeze. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  walls  of  firebrick 
retorts  are  slightly  permeable  to  gas,  and  this  intro- 
duced another  difficulty.  It  was  found  that  the  gas 
evolved  during  carbonization  penetrated  the  walls  of 
the  retort,  where,  with  the  gas  employed  in  heating,  it 
burned  on  the  outside.  This  rendered  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  regulate  the  temperature  with 
exactitude.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  perforating 
the  cast  manganese-iron  plates  within  the  retorts  and 
drawing  off  the  gases  through  the  central  passage  be- 
tween them  by  suction.  This  device  not  only  prevented 
the  gases  from  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  retort 
but  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the  gaseous  products 
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AHKYlXn    W.ISHEU    SLACK    To    lU'XKKKS 
torns:.'  bin 


The  coal  is  conveyed  by  small  wheeled  c«rs  from  th 
to  the  filling  hoppers  above  the  retorts. 


lUU'l'ERS    FOR    STORIXG    CO.A.L    .\BOVE    KJiTOKTS 

These  hoppers  hold  a  half  a  long  ton.  and  tlte  coal  in  them,  being 
above  the  retorts  and  being  retained  there  for  eiKht  hours  before 
charging,  is  warmed  and  dried.  In  consequence  when  it  falls 
into  the  retorts  they  do  not  receive  so  severe  and  sudden  a  cooline 
as  if  the  coal  were  wet  ■  fiu  tlu  imoie,  distillation  is  more  rapid 
and  takes  less  heat. 

to  pass  upward  through  several  feet  of  hot  coal  during 
the  carbonizing  process  with  resultant  excessive  decom- 
position. 

The  plant  erected  at  Barugh  consists  of  a  unit  of 
twenty  retorts  with  a  total  capacity  of  30  tons  of  coal 
per  24-hr,  day.  It  is,  therefore,  well  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  The  material  carbonized  is  a  mix- 
ture of  coking  and  non-coking  slack,  and  it  is  considered 
a  remarkable  achievement  that  these  two  may  be  mi.xed 
with  satisfactory  results  in  the  propoi-tion  of  70  per 
cent   non-coking  and  30  per  cent   coking  coal. 

One-third  of  the  total  coal  mined  in  Great  Britain 
is  slack  and  of  this  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  a 
drug  on  the  market.  Indeed  in  many  cases  this  materia! 
is  left  within  the  mine  unless  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
it  in  order  to  clear  the  various  passages. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  plant,  the  slack  is  washed  la  free 
it  from  slate  and  dirt,  thus  insuring  that  the  Coalite  will 
have  a  low  ash  content.  After  washing,  the  coal  is 
conveyed  to  a  storage  tank,  from  which  it  is  transported 
in  small  cars  to  the  filling  hoppers  above  the  retorts. 
These  hoppers  will  hold  exactly  one  charge  of  coal 
(1,120  lb.).     Here  the  coal  remains  for  eight  hours  or 
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during  the  time  in  which  a  charge  below  is  being  car- 
bonized. Much  of  the  moisture  retained  by  the  coal  is 
thus  driven  off  while  the  coal  itself  is  warmed  up  to  such 
a  temperature  that,  when  the  incoming  charge  comes  in 
sudden  contact  with  the  heated  walls,  the  retorts  are  not 
damaged. 

When  the  charge  within  the  retort  has  been  carbon- 
ized, a  lever  is  pulled  which  brings  the  interior  cast-iron 
plates  toget>3ei-.  The  revolving  door  below  the  retort  is 
then  opened  and  the  Coalite  drops  into  the  cooling  cham- 
bei"  b«low.  Another  lever  opens  a  heavy  rotary  gas- 
tisrht  cast-iron  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  filling  hopper 


Slack  in  Cost  hopper 


Valve  For  edmisslon 
of  CogI  to  Retort 


Coal 
Hoppei 


Stack 


Collapsible  plates  open 

■Retort 

Plates  collapsed 


Coalite  dropping  into 
cooling  chamber. 


Revolving  Middle  door 


Middle  door  open  \, 


Cooling  chamber 


DIAGR.\M    SnOWIXG    CARBOXIZIM 


•less 


The 


:  hairpin  plates  in  tlie  retort  croud  the  raw  coal  into  two  3-in. 
layers  against  the  hot  walls,  but  when  the  pl-ates  are  caused  to 
approach  and  the  middle  door  is  opened  the  coal  falls  freely  into 
the  water-jacketed  tooling  chamber  below. 

and  the  new  charge  of  warm  coal  falls  into  the  retort. 
This  operation  takes  place  three  times  during  each  24 
hours,  so  that  each  retort  treats  1  \  long  tons  or  3,360 
lb.  of  coal  daily  and  produces  21  long  hundredweights 
(2.352  lb.)  of  Coalite. 

The  patent  retorts  installed  at  Baiugh  are  of  stand- 
ard size,  being  9  ft.  high,  6  ft.  G  in.  long  and  11  in. 
wide,  inside  dimensions.    They  are  built  of  special  fire- 


EATTKRY    OF    TWU.XTY    UE'TOr.TS    AND    COOLING 
CtlAilEERS 


By  pulling  the  levers  just  above  the  large 
are  made  to  discharge  tfieir  contents  into  the 


as  m-ain  the  retorts 
cooling  chambers. 


brick,  laid  in  fireclay  cement.  Each  retort  is  self- 
contained,  the  narrow  passage  separating  adjacent  re- 
torts containing  the  burners.  Inside  of  each  retort  the 
cast  manganese-iron  plates  above  referred  to  are  sus- 
pended from  a  ridgepole,  the  distance  between  them 
being  4i  in.  Thus  as  the  coal  enters  the  retort  it  is 
divided  into  two  layers,  each  about  3  in.  thick  and  sep- 
arated from  the  other  by  the  two  plates.  The  coal, 
being  contained  in  a  thin  layer,  is  thus  carbonized  evenly 
in  spite  of  the  poor  heat  conductivity  of  the  surrounding 
walls.  The  resulting  Coalite  is  thus  a  uniform,  crisp, 
homogeneous  mass. 

Gas  burners  heat  the  retorts  as  in  coke-oven  practice. 
At  the  present  time  the  gas  thus  employed  is  the  rich 
product  of  the  retorts  themselves.  There  is  little  ques- 
tion, however,  that  this  method  is  wasteful,  and  it  will 


ST01!.\GE  TANKS  FOR  BYPRODUCTS  OF  PROCESS 

Ten  tons  of  tar  oils  are  being  fractionated  at  the  high-tempera- 
tme  tar  di.-jtilKry.  Until  the  experiments  arc  complete  the  true 
possibilities  of  the  byproducts  cannot  be  determined.  Only  by 
elaborate  tests  have  the  value  and  best  treatment  of  byproducts 
from  coke  o\ens  liccn  ascertained  and  iln'  pitches  and  oils  from 
these  ovens  niiisl  be  put  throiiifh   a  similar  investigation. 
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Removing 
Coalite 

Tlif  product  was 
formerly  removed 
at  distillation  heat 
:i"d  quenched  with 
watei,  which  caused 
it  to  break  up  into 
fines..  As  it  was 
still  hot  it  used  to 
flame  q  u  i  1 1  fre- 
quently and  burn 
up.  Now  it  is  cooled 
in  an  airtight 
chamber  without 
coming  in  direct 
contact  with  water. 
The  cooling  is  slow 
and  complete,  and 
the  product  is  con- 
sequently quite 
coarse  and  unlikely 
to    catch    fire. 


eventually  be  found  moi'e  economical  to  use  a  Mond 
producer  plant.  The  gas  burners  are  arranged  in  hoa'i- 
zontal  rows  between  the  retorts,  and  the  flames  pass 
downward  through  a  series  of  flues  until  they  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  the  temperature  being  main- 
tained meanwhile  by  means  of  auxiliary  burners. 
Peepholes  through  the  brickwork  are  provided  beside 
the  burners  and  the  temperature  outside  is  maintained 
at  about  1,200  deg.  F.,  which  corresponds  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  1,000  deg.  F.  inside  the  retorts.  The 
heating  eflSciency  of  this  system  is  high,  probably  15 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary  coke  oven 
and  far  above  that  of  the  average  gas  works. 

Coalite,  or  the  fuel  produced  by  this  low-temperature 
carbonization  process,  is  of  a  novel  character,  being 
unlike  either  coke  or  coal  in  appearance,  yet  combining 
the  good  qualities  of  both.  It  is  a  smokeless  fuel,  yet 
is  easy  to  ignite  and  keep  burning,  is  light  and  clean 
to  handle  and  gives  off  none  of  the  sulphur  fumes  which 
render  a  coke  fire  objectionable.  Weight  for  weight. 
Coalite  is  twice  as  bulky  as  coal  and  lasts  almost  twice 
as  long,  while  the  radiant  efficiency  of  a  fire  of  this 
material  is  nearly  double  that  of  an  ordinary  coal  fire. 
For    many    household    purposes    Coalite    will    satisfac- 


torily replace  coal.  As  it  is  a  fuel  of  slow  combustion 
it  is  particularly  suitable  for  house-heating  furnaces 
or  for  consumption   in  anthracite  stoves. 

The  full  industrial  value  of  coal  has  not  been  deter- 
mined but  it  seems  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  fuel 
that  it  could  be  used  most  effectively  in  pulverized 
form.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  powdered  coal  falls 
far  short  of  what  has  been  e.xpected  of  it.  This  is  partly 
on  account  of  the  formation  of  ash  and  clinker  and 
partly  because  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  reducing 
the  coal  to  the  proper  size.  Raw  coal  being  somewhat 
greasy,  the  fine  particles  to  which  it  is  reduced  in  crush- 
ing slip  upon  each  other  and  ai'e  difficult  to  powder.  On 
the  other  hand.  Coalite,  being  a  hard,  close-grained, 
non-greasy  substance,  powders  easily  and  does  not  de- 
mand the  erection  of  an  elaborate  and  costly  pulverizinjr 
plant. 

Experiments  on  pulverized  Coalite  are  now  being 
made,  and  the  results  thus  far  achieved  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  powdered  Coalite  is  far  superior  to  pow- 
dered coal.  Burned  in  suspension.  Coalite  forms  no 
clinkers  and  but  little  ash,  most  of  which  is  blown  away 
by  the  draft.     It  generates  an  intense  white  heat  and 


Retort  House 

Note  the  several 
hundred  tons  of 
coalite  in  the  fore- 
gr(nind  bein^  shov- 
eled into  coal  cars. 
It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  th«t 
these  gondolas  are 
provided  with  side 
doors  to  facilitate 
the  loading  and 
especially  the  un- 
loading of  material 
placed  in  them.  The 
small  cars  make  the 
buying  of  a  c.irload 
lot  an  easy  finan- 
cial transaction. 
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TABLE  I.    YIELD  OF  BYPRODUCTS  FROM  1  LONG  TON  OF  AVERAGE 
COAL,  CONTAINING  25  TO  30  PER  CENT  OF  VOLATILE  MATTER 

Low-Temperature 
Carbonization 

Temperature  of  ,  .  „ 

Carbonization About  1,000°  F.         About  1,800°  F.       About    1,800° 

Gas 5,000  to  6,000  cu.ft.    12,000     cu.ft.  _  of   11,500 


(700to750B.t.u.) 


medium 
town      g; 
B.t.u.) 


quality  poor  quality  coke- 
s      (550  oven       gaa      (450 
B.t.u.) 


Liquid  Products 1 8  to  20  gal.  of  tar  oil   1 0  gal.  of  coal  tar.     8  gal.  of  coal  tar. 

(fractionated  to  3i  Fractionated  to  about  J  gal.  motor 
gal.  of  motor  spirit,  spirit,  some  fuel  oil,  a  large  quantity 
8  to  9  gal.  of  fuel  or  of  naphthalene,  etc.  " 

Diesel  oil,  the  rest 
being  lubricating  oil.) 

Sulphate^of  Ammonia  151b.  25  1b.  281b. 

Residue  inJRetort ..  .  1,558  lb.  smokeless  1,512  lb.  of  soft  1,565  to  1,624  lb. 
fuel  Coahte  (9  to  10  coke  (about  1  per  of  hard  metallur- 
per  cent  volatile  cent  volatile  mat-  gical  coke  (less 
matter.)  ter.)  than    i    per    cent 


is  non-explosive.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  responsible 
engineers  that  in  many  cases  the  use  of  powdered 
Coalite  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  equip- 
ment as  much  as  30  per  cent.  Little  doubt  is  entertained 
that  the  use  of  pulverized  Coalite  can  be  extended  to 
steamship  propulsion  and  to  locomotives  with  increased 
efficiency  in  each  case. 

In  the  past  it  has  sometimes  been  questioned  whether 
low-temperature  carbonization  would  pay  financially. 
The  high-temperature  carbonization  process  always  has 
been  a  paying  proposition  and  the  cost  of  erecting  and 
operating  a  plant  working  at  low  temperature  is  said 
to  be  no  greater  than  is  that  of  one  employing  high 
temperature.  Furthermore,  the  byproducts  derived 
from  the  low-temperature  process  greatly  exceed  in 
value  those  obtained  from  the  high-temperature  process. 
This  may  be  seen  from  Table  I. 

Granting  that  the  cost  of  operating  Coalite  retorts  is 
the  same  as  that  of  handling  byproduct  coke  ovens,  it 
would  seem  from  the  table  that  low-temperature  car- 
bonization should  offer  not  only  financial  possibilities 
but  even  larger  profits  than  are  derived  from  carboniza- 
tion at  high  temperatures.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Sir 
Percy  Girouard,  the  engineer  and  director  of  the 
Armstrong-Whitworth  establishment,  after  carrying 
out  an  independent  investigation  into  the  possibilities 
of  this  process,  that  the  possible  profit  obtainable  by 
carbonizing  one  long  ton  of  coal  slack  is  17s.  lid.  ($4.35 
at  normal  exchange).  It  is  believed  that  this  estimate 
is  conservative. 

In  it  no  account  was  taken  of  the  richness  of  the  gas 
produced  in  this  process,  and  the  benzol  production  was 
assumed  to  be  only  one  gallon  per  ton,  whereas  the  nor- 
mal yield  is  well  above  three  gallons.  Tests-  are  now 
being  made  upon  the  tar  oil  yielded,  and  it  is  expected 
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Looking  toward  the  end  of  tlit'  retort  house.  For  an  experimen- 
tal plant  the  construction  is  unusually  substantial  from  an  Ameri- 
can viewpoint. 

that  discoveries  will  soon  make  it  possible  to  increase 
appreciably  the  value  of  this  derivative. 

One  of  the  mcrst  interesting  aspects  of  low-tempera- 
ture carbonization,  and  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
decidedly  the  most  important  consideration,  is  its  bear- 
ing on  the  oil  problem.  At  present  Great  Britain  is 
entirely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  its  oil  sup- 
ply. Furthermore,  the  oil  output  of  the  world  is  failing, 
the  total  world's  production  now  being  only  about  600,- 
000,000  barrels,  equivalent  in  heating  value  to  150,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Thus  the  entire  oil  production  of  the  world 
is  not  equal  in  available  heat  content  to  the  coal  actu- 
ally used  in  Great  Britain  alone,  and  is  only  equivalent 
to  8  per  cent  of  the  world's  coal  output. 

By  carbonizing  at  low  temperature  the  140,000,000 
tons  of  coal  now  used  every  year  in  its  raw  state  in 
Great  Britain  more  than  400,000.000  gallons  of  motor 
spirit  could  be  produced  annually  without  interfering 
with  existing  processes.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  pres- 
ent consumption  of  the  whole  country.  In  addition  to 
this  motor  spirit  the  carbonization  of  140,000,000  tons 
of  coal  would  yield  about  1,250,000,000  gallons  of  Diesel 
and  lubricating  oils. 

One  of  the  leading  engineers  of  Great  Britain  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  perfection  of  the  low- 
temperature  carbcmization  process  is  the  most  important 
industrial  event  since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
and  some  believe  that  the  universal  adoption  of  low-tem- 
perature carbonization  will  herald  a  new  industrial  era. 


Retort  House 

The  product 
stores  well  and  does 
not  suffer  in  trans- 
portation. Only 
about  5  per  cent  of 
the  Coalite  is 
breeze,  yet  in  its 
manufacture  70  per 
cent  of  non-caking 
slack  is  used. 
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Can  Anthracite  Mines  and  Preparators  Be  Operated  \\dth 
Advantage  on  More  Than  One  Shift  Per  Day? — IF 

Economies  in  Cost  of  Large  Preparators  So  Great  That  Small  Three- 
Shift  Plants  Would  Fail  to  Yield  Savings  Expected  —  Summary  of 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  Shows  Latter  Outnumber  Former 

By  DEVER  C.  ASHMEADf 
Kingston,  Pa. 


UNFORTUNATELY  few  figures  are  available  to 
show  how  a  change  from  single-  to  triple-shift 
operation  would  affect  the  cost  of  development. 
In  Table  I  data  from  which  this  effect  may  be  judged 
have  been  brought  together. 

If,  Case  I,  the  preparator  were  operated  upon  three 
capacity  shifts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  output  was 
trebled,  then  full  advantage  of  the  equipment  invest- 
ment would  be  taken,  but  the  investment  in  the 
preparator  would  need  to  be  increased  to  provide  more 
machinery  to  take  care  of  breakdowns  and  permit  con- 
tinuous operation. 

If,  Case  II,  the  total  output  is  to  remain  the  same 
and  the  present  preparator  is  to  run  on  three  shifts, 
then  no  advantage  will  be  obtained,  as  the  investment 
remains  the  same,  provided  no  new  preparator  is  con- 
structed. Although  operated  continuously,  only  one- 
third  of  the  capacity  of  the  equipment  is  being  used 
in  each  shift  and  therefore  there  is  practically  no 
greater  use  of  the  investment  in  three-shift  than  in 
one-shift  operation. 

It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  (Case  III)  :  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  building  preparator  one-third  the  size 
were  the  larger  building  burned  down?  Could  such  a 
plant  be  operated  to  advantage  on  a  triple  shift  so 
as  to  make  its  output  equal  to  that  of  the  preparator 
it  replaced?  Looking  at  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  preparators  of  mines  Nos.  1  and  3  each  have 
approximately  one-third  the  capacity  of  the  preparator 
at  mine  No.  5,  all  three  being  modern  steel  buildings 
of  the  same  general  type.  The  average  cost  of  the 
smaller  buildings  is  $200  per  ton  capacity,  whereas  the 
cost  of  the  larger  building  is  $180.  In  the  instance 
cited  it  will  be  seen  that  the  investment  on  a  small 
building  is  a  little  greater  than  for  a  large  one,  but 
when  worked  with  triple  shifts  the  smaller  plant  is  by 
far  the  less  expensive. 

Taking  mine  No.  2,  which  has  approximately  one- 
third  the  capacity  of  mine  No.  4,  it  is  found  that  the 


TABLE  I.  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  PREPARATOR 
OPERATING  DATA  AS  OF  1920 

Mine  Mine  Mine  Mine  Mine 

,.     .  .  No.  I  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4  No.  5 

Maximum    capacity,    tons 

daily 1,800  1,500  1,800  4,800  6  000 

Cost  of  construction $358,835    $307,865    $360,346    $495,976  $1  078  000 

Cost  per  ton  of  capacity....  $199  $205  $202  $103  $180 

Total  number  of  employees  39  26  39  59  56 

Tons  prepared  per  day  per 

emplo.vee 46  54  46  81  107 

Tons  coal  prepared  in  1 920        299,883      222,792      326,569      515.169        997,563 
.\verage  tons  prepared  per 

day 1,082  883  1,320  1,812  3.420 

Per  cent  of  maximum  cap- 
acity   60  59  73  38  57 

•Article  entitled  "Can  Anthracite  Coal  Mines  Be  Operated  Prof- 
itably on  More  Than  One  Shift?"  to  be  presented  before  the 
February  meeting:  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  in  New  York   City. 
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cost  of  the  preparator  per  ton  capacity  of  the  smaller 
operation  is  $205,  as  against  $103  for  the  larger.  This 
latter  relation  is  more  typical  of  the  average  condition 
in  the  anthracite  field  than  is  that  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  as  in  that  instance  the  preparator 
for  mine  No.  6  cost  more  than  is  usual  owing  to  certain 
conditions  peculiar  to  its  construction.  Therefore  a 
preparator  one-third  the  size  of  another  will  cost 
approximately  100  per  cent  more  per  ton  of  output. 

With  triple  shifting  a  larger  quantity  of  supplies 
must  be  carried  in  stock  as  a  reserve  to  be  used  in  case 
of  breakdowns,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  repair 
the  equipment,  for  it  could  be  continually  running. 
Furthermoi'e,  as  it  could  not  be  maintained  in  as  good 
condition,    it   would    have    to   be   the    sooner    replaced. 

A  saving  would  be  effected  by  triple  shifting,  be- 
cause the  demand  for  power  would  be  steady  and 
stand-by  losses  would  be  avoided.  All  the  power,  no 
matter  when  produced,  would  directly  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  coal. 

The  Vexed  Question:   How  to  Store  Output? 

If  the  mine  is  planned  to  operate  on  three  shifts 
and  the  preparator  on  one  shift,  then  the  coal  mined 
while  the  preparator  is  idle  must  be  stored.  There  are 
two  places  for  the  storage  of  this  coal — on  the  surface 
and  underground — ^and  there  are  three  methods  that 
can  be  used  in  one  place  and  two  in  the  other. 

For  surface  storage,  pockets  must  be  provided  or  the 
coal  be  dumped  in  piles  on  the  ground  or  retained  in 
the  mine  cars.  It  will  be  necessary  to  construct  storage 
pockets  of  such  capacity  that  they  will  hold  the  output 
from  two  shifts  and  to  design  them  so  that  degradation 
will  be  small  and  the  coal  can  be  loaded  out  of  them 
economically.  If  the  coal  were  to  be  stored  in  stockpiles 
a  suitable  method  would  have  to  be  provided  to  handle 
the  coal  from  the  mine  cars  to  the  stockpiles  and  from 
the  piles  to  the  preparator.  This  system  must  be  so 
designed  that  the  degradation  of  the  coal  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  coal  must  be  recovered  cheaply. 
Also  some  method  for  keeping  the  coal  from  freezing  in 
cold  weather  will  be  needed. 

If  the  storage  is  to  be  underground,  the  coal  may  be 
stored  in  mine  cars,  or,  if  the  measures  are  steeply 
pitching,  it  can  be  stored  in  the  breasts  themselves. 
If  the  first  method  is  chosen,  enough  cars  should  be 
provided  to  handle  the  output  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  at  least,  the  number  of  cars  should  suffice 
to  hold  the  coal  two  full  shifts  and  to  handle  the  coal 
during  the  shift  that  is  being  worked  while  the  prepar- 
ator is  running.  Although  it  has  been  said  that  this 
storage  is  to  be  underground,  in  warm  weather  all 
or  part  of  the  cars  could  be  held  on  a  siding  on  the 
surface  and  in  cold  weather  a  thaw  shed  could  be  used. 
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If  the  cars  are  to  be  left  underground,  then  ample 
additional  siding  space  must  be  provided,  and  this  is 
extremely  expensive,  especially  underground,  where  sid- 
ings usually  involve  excavation  and  timbering. 

If  the  measures  in  general  pitch  steeply,  the  coal  can 
be  stored  in  the  breasts  during  two  of  the  shifts  and 
drawn  out  only  while  the  preparator  is  operating.  This 
would  mean  that  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  mine 
cars  woxild  be  needed.  Underground  haulage  force 
would  be  lessened  in  this  case,  as  no  coal  would  be 
hauled  during  two  of  the  shifts  except  in  those  portions 
of  the  mine  where  the  measures  are  so  level  that  the 
coal  will  not  run  out  of  the  breasts.  Fewer  men  also 
would  be  required  for  hoisting,  as  this  operation  would 
go  on  during  only  one  shift.  This  would  reduce  the 
number  of  headmen  and  footmen,  but  would  not  entirely 
eliminate  them  during  the  two  shifts  during  which  no 
coal  was  being  hoisted,  as  supplies  would  be  handled 
and  men  raised  and  lowered. 

Mine  Car  Storage  Alone  Obviates  Breakage 

Of  the  two  methods  of  surface  storage  that  in  mine 
cars  is  the  better,  as  in  this  case  the  coal  has  to  be 
handled  only  once  and  therefore  there  is  no  degradation. 
If  stored  in  piles  on  the  surface  second  handling  of 
the  coal  cannot  be  avoided  and  the  coal  is  broken  and 
subject  to  attrition.  The  cost  of  providing  storage 
room  is  excessive  and  the  extra  handling  of  the  coal  in- 
creases the  operating  expense.  If  the  storage  is  made 
underground,  mine  cars  are  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  a  greater  investment  in  mine  cars  is  required  and 
an  inevitably  increased  cost  for  sidings  also  will  have 
to  be  met. 

The  converse  of  this  case  occurs  when  the  preparator 
is  to  be  operated  on  three  shifts  and  the  mine  on  one 
shift.  Here  it  is  again  necessary  to  store  coal.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  coal  produced  during  the  one  mine  shift 
must  be  handled  or  stored  to  supply  the  three-shift 
operation  of  the  preparator.  In  this  case,  however, 
underground  storage  would  be  unreasonable,  for  if  the 
coal  were  stored  in  the  breasts,  then  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  three-shift  operation  of  all  underground 
work  except  cutting  the  coal.  If  the  coal  was  stored 
in  mine  cars,  then  the  hoist  would  run  steadily  in  all 
three  shifts.  Either  of  these  methods  would  make  the 
operating  costs  so  excessive  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

If  the  storage  were  on  the  surface  the  objections 
would  be  excessive  degradation  and  the  cost  of  con- 
structing sufficiently  large  pockets  and  unloading  and 
reloading  machinery.  Besides,  the  cost  of  rehandling 
this  coal  would  add  to  the  cost. 

Therefore  the  conclusion  must  surely  be  reached  that 
the  storage  of  coal  from  the  mine  due  to  the  single- 
shift  operation  of  either  mine  or  preparator  is  not 
feasible  and  would  increase  mining  costs  unreasonably. 

If  an  anthracite  mine  were  to  be  operated  on  the 
three-shift  plan  and  the  railroad  would  not  make  pro- 
vision to  furnish  cars  when  they  were  needed,  longer 
empty  and  loaded  tracks  would  have  to  be  provided  for 
railroad  cars,  so  that  on  the  off-shifts  a  sufficient  supply 
of  cars  might  be  on  hand. 

If  a  considerable  number  of  anthracite  collieries  were 
put  on  the  three  full  shifts  and  their  outputs  trebled, 
then  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  overproduce,  and 
the  markets  would  be  apt  to  be  glutted.  This  would 
particularly  affect  the  steam  sizes,  which  under  present 
conditions  are  sometimes  nuite  difficult  to  dispose  of. 


It  would  be  well  to  tabulate  the  ways  in  which  triple 
shifting  might  be  arranged,  noting  in  each  case  the 
favorable  or  unfavorable  results  proceeding  from  a 
deviation  from  the  time-honored  plan  of  single-shifting 
mine  and  preparator. 

Assumption  No.  1:  A  mine  of  normal  production 
operating  under  present  methods,  with  the  preparator 
run  on  a  single  shift.  Assumption  No.  2:  An  old 
mine  with  the  preparator  in  good  condition  and  operated 
with  first  and  second  mining.  It  is  desired  to  place  the 
mine  on  full  three-shift  operation  so  as  to  ti-eble  the 
output.  Assumption  No.  3:  An  old  mine  that  can  be 
operated  by  dividing  the  present  force  into  three  parts, 
each  part  working  an  integral  portion  of  the  mine,  and 
operating  the  preparator  on  a  three-shift  basis,  (a) 
by  working  different  beds  in  different  shifts,  (b)  by 
working  different  shafts,  slopes  or  drifts  in  different 
shifts. 

Assumption  No.  4 :  The  whole  mine  worked  on  a 
one-shift  basis  and  the  preparator  on  a  three-shift 
basis.  Assumption  No.  5:  A  new  mine  with  a  prep- 
arator to  be  so  planned  as  to  operate  on  three  shifts. 

Assumption  No.  6:  A  new  mine  to  be  laid  out  to 
operate  on  three  shifts  and  the  preparator  on  one  shift, 
(a)  the  output  to  be  the  same  as  operating  under  pres- 
ent methods,  (b)  the  output  to  be  the  maximum  for 
each  shift. 

Assumption  No.  7:  A  new  mine,  to  be  designed  to 
operate  on  one  shift  and  a  new  preparator  on  three 
shifts.  Assumption  No.  8:  A  consolidation  of  two  or 
three  collieries  into  one,  each  to  be  operated  on  a 
separate  shift  and  the  preparator  to  be  operated  on  a 
three-shift  basis. 

Assumption  No.  9 :  A  consolidation  of  two  or  three 
collieries,  each  to  be  operated  on  three  shifts  and  the 
preparator  on  a  single  shift.  Assumption  No.  10:  A 
consolidation  of  two  or  three  collieries,  all  to  be  oper- 
ated on  the  same  shift  and  the  preparator  on  three 
shifts.  Assumption  No.  11:  Two  of  three  collieries 
to  be  abandoned  and  work  to  be  concentrated  in  one 
colliery  producing  the  same  tonnage  as  obtained  from 
the  three.  Both  colliery  and  preparator  to  be  oper- 
ated on  three  shifts. 

The  ten  main  conditions  that  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  multiple  shifting  of  anthracite  collieries  are 
shown  in  the  foregoing  list  and  in  Table  II,  p.  204.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  others  which  might  arise  in 
reference  to  any  particular  colliery. 

Yet  Some  Conditions  Favor  Triple  Shift 

There  may  be  individual  cases  where  multiple  shift- 
ing of  anthracite  mines  might  be  advisable  due  to 
conditions  that  are  not  general  throughout  the  fields. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  this  method  in  case  of 
an  accident  which  would  deprive  men  of  employment 
and  the  company  of  output,  or  in  case  of  a  .serious 
shortage  of  coal,  or  a  pending  expiration  of  the  lease 
on  a  property.  Such  an  operation  would  not  be 
multiple-shifted  for  any  saving  in  operating  expenses 
or  to  obtain  a  continuous  use  of  capital  but  to  meet 
special  conditions. 

Double  shifting  instead  of  triple  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  conditions  and  the  items  affecting  this 
provision  would  be  similar  but  less  in  degree.  From 
a  study  of  the  preceding  it  will  be  clear  that  not  one  of 
the  methods  enumerated  would  be  as  economical  and 
practicable  as  that  in  which  mine  and  preparator 
work  one  shift  at  the  same  time  and  during  the  day. 
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What  Is  the  Real  Aim  in  Washing  Coal  and  How  Can 
Washing  Efficiencies  Best  Be  Calculated? 

By  Charting  the  Results  of  Coal  Separation  in  Fluids  of 
Different  Densities  a  Specific  Gravity  Is  Found  Which 
Can  Be  Attained  Without  Too  Great  a  Waste  of  Coal 

By  Eele  G.  Hill* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  efficiency  of  any  operation  usually  is  regarded 
as  the  ratio  between  the  useful  work  accomplished 
and  the  work  that  could  be  achieved  by  a  perfect 
appliance.  As  the  "sink  and  float"  test  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  studying  the  efficiency  of  coal- 
washing  operations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  true  object 
of  coal  washing  be  clearly  understood.  If  this  be  known, 
then  the  amount  of  useful  work  can  be  determined. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  aim  in  a  washing  process 
is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  impurities  in  the  coal, 
but  in  the  process  of  eliminating  the  impurities  a  min- 
imum quantity  of  good  coal  should  be  lost.  Therefore 
we  have  as  our  object  maximum  reduction  of  impurities 
and  maximum  recovery  of  good  coal. 

A  study  of  the  impurities  will  show  that  they  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Inseparable  impurities; 
those  impurities  -Which  are  incorporated  in  the  structure 
of  the  coal  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  it.  (2)  Separable  impurities;  those  impurities 
which  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  coal  structure  and 
can  be  separated,  provided  they  have  been  sufficiently 
liberated  from  the  coal  by  breaking  or  crushing. 

Inseparable  and  Separable  Impurities 

Under  the  first  class  may  come  fine  mineral  matter 
that  was  deposited  with  the  coal  or  was  an  integral 
part  of  it.  This  may  be  either  ash-bearing  material,  as 
clay,  silica,  etc. ;  or  sulphur-bearing  material,  as  organic 
sulphur.  The  ash-bearing  material  may,  however,  make 
up  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  mass  as  to  throw  it 
into  the  class  of  "bone"  and  instead  of  being  an  insep- 
arable impurity  it  may  then  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
separable  impurity. 

Separable  impurities  are  such  substances  as  fireclay, 
shale,  silica,  "bone,"  pyrite  and  gypsum.  Generally 
speaking,  the  most  important  of  these,  as  far  as  the 
washery  opei-ator  is  concerned,  are  clay,  shale,  bone  and 
pyrite.  Clay,  shale  and  bone  will  be  considered  as  ash- 
bearing  impurities  and  pyrite  as  a  sulphur-bearing 
impurity,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  "ash"  and  "sul- 
phur." Those  wishing  a  fuller  description  of  impurities 
and  their  occurrence  are  referred  to  a  paper'by  Messrs. 
Frazer  and  Yancey.' 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  go  into  the 
theory  of  the  separation  of  impurities  from  coal.  A 
good  exposition  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Drakeley's  paper,  "Coal  Washing :  A  Scientific  Study."" 
Separation  depends  mainly  on  the  difference  in  specific 
gravity  of  the  impurity  and  the  coal,  and  on  the  possi- 
bility of  mechanically  unlocking  the  two.  Specific  grav- 
ities of  bituminous  coals  and  their  impurities  are  given 
in  Tables  I  and  II. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  data  that  the  relative 

•Assistant  professor  of  metallurgy,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
'Bulletin  No.  153,  American  Institute  Mining  Engineers,  September,  1919. 
■i  Iransactons  .American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  \oI.  LTV,  page  418. 


specific  gravities  of  all  the  impurities  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bone  are  so  different  from  those  of  coal  that 
theoretically  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  separating 
true  impurities  from  good  coal.  Most  coals,  excepting 
anthracite,  have  a  specific  gravity  of  less  than  1.35  and 
impurities  1.65  or  more.  Where  they  are  so  mixed  that 
we  get  material  of  intermediate  specific  gravity,  how- 
ever, separation  may  be  more  difficult.  This  is  where 
the  second  factor  of  separation,  of  the  particles,  comes 
into  the  problem. 

If  the  material  can  be  crashed  to  such  a  state  that 
each  particle  of  impurity  is  broken  away  from  the  coal, 
theoretically  there  is  hope  for  a  clean  separation. 
Whether  or  not  crushing  to  such  a  point  is  practical 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  impure  particles,  allowable 
cost  of  crushing  and  type  of  machine  in  which  coal  is  to 
be  washed.  Mr.  Drakeley  states  that  in  coals  tested  for 
washing  in  jigs,  |  in.  was  found  to  be  the  smallest 
practical  size  to  which  coal  could  be  crushed  for  liber- 
ating ash. 

Messrs.  Frazer  and  Yancey  give  results  of  a  test  on  a 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal  which  indicate  that  it 
should  be  crushed  to  i  in.  Evidently  the  fineness  of 
crushing  must  be  decided  for  each  coal  washed. 

Up  to  this  point  the  separation  of  coal  and  impurities 
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'^        120       I.JO       1.40        ISO        1.60      l.TO        \W        i.90 
Specific    Gravi>v  of  Solirtion 
FIG.    1.      CURVE   SHOWING  FLOAT  OBTAIXKD   OX  DIPPING 
RAW  COAL  IN  SOLUTIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  DENSITIES 

The  difference  in  recovery  between  specific  gravities  1.30  and 
1.3S  is  15.76  per  cent  but  between  1.35  and  1.40  it  is  only  2.88  per 
cent.  The  difference  in  ash,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  0.41  per  cent 
between  densities  1.30  and  1.3.5  and  0.46  between  1.35  and  1.40. 
Thus  just  below  a  density  of  1.35  a  reduction  of  0.1  per  cent  in 
ash  content  reduces  the  recovery  3.84  and  just  above  1.35  an 
increase  of  0.1  in  ash  content  increases  the  recovery  only  0.62. 
That  is  why  1.35  would  be  a  good  specific  irravlty  on  which  to 
devide  this  coal.  Above  it  too  little  is  s,avcd  per  per  cent  of  ash 
added  and  below  it  too  much  is  thrown  away  per  per  cent  of  ash 
deducted. 
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TABLE  I- 


5PECIFICGHA\  ITUsi 
Town 


Coal    Coal  Field 
Bed 

2     Northern. CiranviU.' 

2     Northern   - .  Sir<;iii.r 

6     Danville   .  ,  HuiMllr 

6     Central   .      .  I'mi 

6    Centra! ( '.illiLsvill.' 

6     Southern      CarterviUe 

6     Southern Herrin 

6     Southern Marion 

The  values  for  specific  gra^'ity  here  given  are  lower  than  thost 

Universitv  of  Illinois.     This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  th 

air— H.  H.  Stock. 


Bright  Coal        Dull  Coal 


H  (  r ,  vr  AND  I.MPURITIES  IN  ILLINOIS  COAL  ACCOKDING  TO  LI 

one  Shale 

2  03-2.64 
2  50 

2.54-2.62 


I. 14-1. 16 
I  15-1,20 
1  20-1.22 
I  21  1  22 
I    20 

I  26-1  30 
1.24-1.31 
I  24-1  28 
other  authoi 


I   44-1    73 

1.47-1   91 

1.47-1    95 

I  those  determined 

niin.-d  without  first 


NCf>LN3 

Pyrite 


2  43  (bone) 
4 .  1 7  ( partings) 
4.95  (crystal) 


2  21-2  50         3.77  (partings) 

2  41-2.59  

2   26-2  47  


has  been  discussed.  So-called  coal  grades  gradually 
into  bone,  however,  and  it  must  be  decided  what  is  to  be 
considered  as  "coal"  and  what  as  impurity.  If  by 
"coal"  is  meant  a  pure  coal  containing  no  moisture, 
su'phur  or  ash.  then  there  is  no  such  substance  obtain- 
able by  any  washing  process.  From  the  tables  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  possible  constituents  of  raw  coal  may 
vary  in  specific  gi-avity  from  1.14  to  a  point  well 
above   1.80. 

Indeed  it  is  possible  to  find  carbonaceous  material 
corresponding  to  most  any  specific  gravity  within  this 
range.  The  question  then  becomes  this :  At  what  point 
can  a  line  be  drawn  where  all  material  having  a  specific 
gravity  less  than  this  shall  be  known  as  "coal,"  and  all 
with  a  greater  specific  gravity  as  impurity?  As  this 
must  of  necessity  be  an  arbitrary  division,  it  follows 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
"coal"  in  washing  operations  and  what  is  impuritj-. 

Obviously  the  investigator  must  first  set  a  certain 
standard.  He  must  say  to  himself:  "If  I  could  make  a 
perfect  separation  of  my  raw  material  into  two  groups, 
finished  product  and  refuse,  what  would  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  dii'tiest  piece  of  material  I  would  allow 
in  my  finished  product?"  In  other  words  what  would 
he  like  to  keep  and  what  discard?  If  he  can  answer 
this  question,  he  can  say:    "Material  having  this  or  a 
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Percentage  of  Ash    in   Float 

FIG.    2.      CI'RVK    SHOWING    FLO.AT    OBT.A.IN1<;d    FOR 
niFFERE.NT    PERCENTAGES    OF    ASH    IN    FLOAT 

This  curve  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  1.  .At  72.16  per  cent 
recovery  bone  begins  to  coine  over.  In  fact  it  figures,  for  the 
whole  range  between  72.16  per  cent  recovery  and  73.04,  17. S  per 
cent  ash.  Hence  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  material  coming  over 
is  incombustible. 


lower  spiecific  gravity  is  "coal"  and  all  other  is  impu- 
rity."^  Not  that  he  ever  hopes  to  attain  this  ideal  sep- 
aration in  practice,  but  it  gives  him  a  foundation  upon 
which  he  can  base  his  value  of  100-per  cent  eflliciency. 

How  is  this  limiting  specific  gravity  to  be  selected? 
The  "sink-and-float"  test  is  a  means  of  solving  the 
problem.  This  test  is  based  on  the  fact  that  by  using  a 
solution  of  a  definite  specific  gravity  it  is  possible  to 
divide  into  two  groups  a  sample  of  material  in  which 
the  particles  have  various  specific  gravities,  the  separa- 
tion being  based  solely  on  difference  in  specific  gravity. 
It  will  be  clear,  then,  that  if  the  solution  of  the  right 
specific  gravity  be  found,  the  ideal  separation  can  be 
made.  Hereafter  the  material  that  floats  will  be  spoken 
of  as  "float"  and  that  which  sinks  as  "sinkings." 

If  a  series  of  solutions  be  made  up,  with  specific 
gravity  ranging  from  1.20  to  1.85,  and  samples  of  the 
raw  coal  to  be  washed  be  tested  in  each  solution,  the 
amount  of  float  and  sinkings  in  each  solution  can  be 
determined,  and  these  products  analyzed  for  ash  and 
sulphur.  If  the  results  from  these  tests  be  tabulated 
and  compared,  the  solution  that  gives  the  best  separa- 
tion, with  the  highest  recovery  of  coal  can  be  selected. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  then  that  of  the 
dirtiest  particle  that  we  wish  to  call  "coal." 

A  simple  method  of  selecting  this  specific  gravity  is 
given  by  Mr.  Drakeley  in  his  paper  on  coal-washing 
efficiency.' 

From  the  tabulations  showing  the  results  of  the  sink- 
and-float  test  on  the  raw  coal  a  curve  can  be  plotted. 
the  ordinates  being  the  quantity  of  float  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  weight  of  raw  sample,  and  the  abscissae 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  solutions  in  which  the  cor- 
responding floats  were  obtained. 

Table  III  shows  the  results  from  such  a  test  and 
Fig.  1,  the  curve  drawn  from  these  results.  If  a  second 
curve  be  drawn,  using  the  weight  of  float  (or  the  re- 
covery) in  terms  of  percentage  of  raw  coal,  as  ordinates 
and  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  float  as  the  abscissae, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  curve 
breaks  sharply.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

From  this  point  on  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  float 
increases  faster  than  does  the  amount  of  float,  thus 
showing  tliat  some  substance  containing  a  far  larger 
amount  of  ash  than  the  material  previously  floated  is 
now  entering  the   float.     In   other   words,   up   to   this 

TABLE  II— SPECIFIC  GR.-VVITY  OF  COAL  AND  IMPIRITIES  IN  COAL 
.ACCORDING  TO  DRAICELEV 


Coal 

Bone 

Carboniferous  shale 

Shale 

Coal  or  shale  wth  pyrite 

P.VTite 

Quartz 

Bulletin  320.  U.  S.  Geologird  ; 
a\-erage  coals  as  1 .  34. 


'  Bulletin  No.  69.  I'niversity  of  Illinois  Engii:eering  Experiment  Station. 
'Transactions,  American  Institute  Itinins:  Ensineers.  May.  1920. 


Range 

.\verage 

1    17-1.35 

1.30 

1    35-1.65 

1.50 

1    65-2.15 

1.85 

2    15-2.55 

2  40 

2   55-4.80 

3.65 

4  80-5.20 

5.00 

2.60 

age  specific  gravity  of  1 1 
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Recovery  by  Weight 

as  Percentage 

of  Float 

of  Raw  Coal 

Per  Cent 

16.25 

4  50 

56.40 

5  42 

72   16 

5.83 

75.04 

6.29 

77.62 

6.76 

79.55 

7.19 

80  36 

7.43 

82.44 

7.49 

83  72 

7.96 

TABLE  III— SINK-AX D-FLOAT  TEST  ON  A  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Specific  Gravity 
of  Solution 
1.25 
1.30 
1.35 
1.40 
1.45 
1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.65 
1.70 
1.75 


point  a  fairly  uniform  product  has  been  floated;  from 
this  point  on,  if  the  recovery  is  to  be  increased,  it  must 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  purity  of  the  product. 

Now  if  the  object  of  washing  be  recalled,  namely, 
maximum  reduction  of  impurity  and  maximum  recovery 
of  good  coal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  point  indi- 
cates as  nearly  as  possible  an  ideal  condition. 

From  Fig.  1  can  be  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  giving  this  recovery.  This  specific  gravity 
then  is  that  of  the  dirtiest  particle  desired  in  the  ideal 
washed  coal.  Mr.  Drakeley  found  this  specific  gravity  to 
be  about  1.35  for  the  coals  which  he  tested.  Looking 
back  at  the  tables  showing  specific  gravities  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  checks  fairly  well  with  the  dividing  line 
between  coal  and  impurities. 

Solutions  of  L30  or  1.35  usually  have  been  used  by 
investigators  as  the  solution  for  separating  "coal"  from 
impurities.  This  should  be  determined,  however,  for 
the  coal  to  be  studied.  If  a  coal  were  made  up  largely 
of  an  inseparable  impurity  the  point  of  break  in  the 
second  curve  would  be  found  to  correspond  to  a  higher 
specific  gravity,  or  if  the  coal  contained  only  inseparable 
impurities  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  raw 
coal,  there  would  be  no  break. 

This,  however,  would  not  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  curve ;  the  curve  would  show  that  the  raw  coal 
could  not  be  separated  into  "coal"  and  impurities,  and 
the  maximum  recovery  would  be  the  raw  coal.  The 
above  curves  are  for  ash-bearing  impurities;  sulphur 
could  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  limiting  specific  gravity  having  been  selected,  the 
investigator  is  now  in  a  position  to  study  the  efficiency 
of  a  washing  machine,  or  process.  If  a  machine  could 
separate  all  the  particles  of  a  specific  gravity  less  than 
the  standard  from  all  particles  of  a  greater  specific 
gravity,  it  would  be  producing  the  ideal  separation,  and 
it  could  be  said  that  the  machine  was  100  per  cent 
efficient.  For  various  causes  such  an  exact  separation 
as  indicated  is  never  effected  in  a  practical  machine, 
and  in  fact  no  operator  would  expect  such  a  clean  divi- 
sion, and  in  some  cases  would  not  desire  it.  However, 
this  does  give  him  a  standard  with  which  he  can  com- 
pare the  work  of  his  various  machines,  or  the  same 
machine  at  various  times.  These  comparisons  may  be 
made  as  follows. 

The  raw  coal  as  fed  to  the  machine  having  been 
tested  to  establish  the  standard  specific  gravity,  the  next 
step  is  to  test  the  products  as  delivered  from  the  ma- 
chine. The  weight  of  washed  coal  and  refuse  as  related 
to  weight  of  raw  coal  should  be  determined,  and  then 
a  sink-and-float  test  of  the  washed  coal  and  the  refuse 
made  in  a  solution  of  the  standard  specific  gravity. 
Table  IV  shows  tabulated  results  of  such  tests.  From 
Table  III  it  will  be  seen  that  the  raw  coal  has  a  purity 
of  72.16  per  cent,  if  all  material  at  or  under  1.35  specific 
gravity  be  termed  pure  coal.  The  purity  may,  therefore, 
be  raised  27.84  points  in  a  perfect  separation. 

The  washed  coal  shows  a  purity  of  83.8  per  cent.    The 


purity  has  been  raised  11.64  points  out  of  a  possible 
27.84.  It  could  be  said,  then,  that  the  "cleaning"  process 
has  been  11.64  27.84  X  100  or  41.80  per  cent  efficient. 
This  is  termed  "qualitative  efficiency"  by  Mr.  Drakeley. 
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FIG.    3.      GRAPHIC    CHART   SHOWING   ALLOCATION    OF 

•■COAL"    AND    IMPURITY    IX   WASHED    COAL 

AND  REJECT 

The  impurity  in  the  washed  coal  is  not  far  diCferent  from  that 
in  the  refu-se  but  one  is  sweetened  by  42.4  times  as  much  "coal" 
as  the  other.  Washed-foal  float.  70.39  per  cent:  washed-coal  sink- 
ing-.s,  13.61;  refuse  float,   1.66:  refuse  sinkings,   14.34.     Total.  100. 

This,  however,  does  not  deal  with  the  percentage  re- 
covered. If  all  the  pure  coal  or  72.16  per  cent  of  the 
raw  coal  could  be  saved,  the  process  would  be  100  per 
cent  efficient,  as  far  as  recovery  is  concerned.    However, 

83  8  \'  84 
the  washed  coal  contained  only  — — — =  70.4  out 

of  a  total  72.16  per  cent  of  pure  coal,  or  the  process 

70.4 
was  Y2T6  "^  "^^^  ^^  ^'^■'^  P®^'  ^^^^  efficient,  as  far  as 

recovery  was  concerned.  This  is  termed  "quantitative 
efficiency." 

As  the  object  in  washing  was  to  be  maximum  elimi- 
nation  of  impurity   and   maximum   recovery,   it  would 


TABLE  IV— SINK-AND-FLOAT  TEST  ON  W.\SHED  COAL  AND  REFUSE 

Washed  Coal        Refuse 

Float 83.8  10  35 

Sinkings   16.2  89.65 

PercentaKe  weight  of  raw  coiil    ,  ..  84.0  16.0 


Percentage  of  raw  coal  that  is  refu 
Percentage  of  total  float  i 


!  float  ' 


100 


1.66 


terms  of  raw  coal  =  70. 39  +  1 .  66  =  72  05 
70  39 

Percentage  of  total  wasihed-coal  float  to  total  float  =  -v  1 00  =  97  70 

72  05 
1.66 

Peroentagc  of  refuse  float  to  total  float  =  x  100.  or  100—97.70=  2  30 

72  05 

84.0x16  2 
Percentage  of  raw  coal  that  is  washed-coal  sinkings  = =  13  61 


entage  of  raw  coal  that  is  refuse  sinkings  = 
entage  of  total  sinkings  in  terms  of  raw  coal 
enrage  of  washed-coal 


100 
16.0.X89.65 


100 


14  34 

27  95 


13. 6H-  14   34  = 
13.61 

kings  to  total  sinkings  = x  100  =  48  68 

27.95 
14  34 

,f  refuse  sinkings  tot. >tal  sinkings  =  x  100.  or  100-48.68=51  32 

27  05 
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FIGS.    4    AND    5.       SIXK-AND-FLOAT    APPARATUS 
A  flxed  64 -mesh  screen  in  the  bottom  and  a  movable  screen  of 
the    same    fineness    in    the    middle    admit    the    solution    when    the 
apparatus   is    lowered    into    it  and   permit    it   to   escape   when    the 
apparatus  is  removed. 

be  feasible  to  combine  these  results  to  show  how  near 
the  process  has  come  to  attaining  this  result;  97.7  per 
cent  of  good  coal  was  recovered,  and  it  was  improved 
41.80  per  cent  in  quality;  therefore  it  might  be  said 

that  the  process  came  within  — =  40.85 

per  cent  of  fulfilling  the  ideal  requirements.  This  is 
termed  "general  efficiency." 

As  stated  above,  an  operator  might  not  wish  to  sepa- 
rate his  coal  into  two  groups  indicated  by  the  curves. 
He  might  select  the  ash  percentage  that  is  allowable  in 
his  product  and  accept  the  corresponding  recovery  as 
that  expected  from  his  machine  or  plant.  Having  done 
this  he  might  then  infer  that  as  long  as  the  machine 
gives  this  recovery  and  the  product  contains  no  more 
ash  than  the  limit  set,  it  is  100  per  cent  efficient.  Is 
this  true?  It  is  true  that  he  may  be  getting  a  higher 
yield  than  he  would  if  he  cleaned  the  coal  nearer  to  the 
ash  content  indicated  by  the  curve  and  still  have  a 
product  within  the  limits  demanded.  It  might  be  fea- 
sible, however,  to  run  the  machine  so  as  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  ideal  separation,  and  then,  if  he 
wished,  dilute  the  washed  coal  with  raw  coal  till  the 
ash  limit  was  reached,  thereby  giving  his  entire  plant 
a  greater  output  with  the  same  number  of  machines. 
If  this  proved  successful,  the  machines  certainly  were 
not  running  at  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  the  first  case. 

G.  R.  Delamater'  describes  a  chart  originated  by  Dr. 
Hancock,  by  which  the  results  of  the  above  tests  may  be 
shown  graphically.  A  square  is  drawn  on  co-ordinate 
paper.  The  left  side  and  bottom  are  each  divided  into 
divisions  representing  percentages.  The  percentage 
of  raw  coal  that  sank  in  the  standard  solution  is  laid 
off  on  the  left  side,  and  through  this  point  a  horizontal 
line  is  drawn,  dividing  the  square  into  two  areas.  This 
line  is  marked  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  standard 
solution. 

The  upper  area  represents  the  amount  of  good  "coal" 
in  the  raw  coal,  and  the  lower  the  amount  of  impurities 
in  the  raw  coal.  Next,  the  percentages  of  total  impurity 
found  in  the  washed  coal  and  of  total  "coal"  found  in 
the  washed  coal  are  laid  off  on  the  standard  solution 
line.  Vertical  lines  are  then  drawn  from  the  first  point 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chart  and  from  the  second 
point  to  the  top  of  the  chart. 

These  will  divide  the  square  into  four  areas,  which 
represent  "coal"  in  washed  coal,  "coal"  in  refuse,  im- 
purity in  washed  coal,  and  impurity  in  refuse.  By 
coloring  or  cross  hatching  these  in  different  manners, 
the  chart  shows  at  a  glance  the  type  of  work  being  done 
by  the  machines  or  plant. 

iCoAL  AGE,  May  2,  1914. 


There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  sink-and-float 
test  may  be  made.  I  prefer  to  use  a  zinc-chloride  solu- 
tion and  the  type  of  apparatus  shown,  which  is  a  modi- 
fication of  an  apparatus  suggested  by  Mr.  Drakeley.  It 
consists  of  two  boxes,  A  and  B  (see  Figs.  4  and  5),  of 
the  same  size,  8  x  4  x  3  in.  A  has  for  its  bottom  a 
sliding  screen  (60-mesh),  while  B  has  a  fixed  screen 
bottom  <  60-mesh)  ;  A  has  a  projecting  guide  at  the  bot- 
tom which  fits  into  the  top  of  B,  and  the  handle  C  is  so 
made  as  to  lock  the  two  together  when  brought  to  an 
upright  position. 

To  carry  on  the  test  the  boxes  are  locked  together, 
the  screen  pulled  out  and  the  boxes  submerged  in  the 
solution.  A  300-gram  sample  is  then  dumped  into  A. 
The  sample  is  stirred  for  10  minutes  so  that  all  particles 
are  thoroughly  wetted,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  for 
20  minutes.  The  screen  D  is  inserted,  the  boxes  lifted 
out  and  the  solution  allowed  to  drain  out.  The  boxes 
are  then  separated  and  placed  under  a  warm-water 
spigot.  The  sinkings  will,  of  course,  be  in  box  B  and 
the  float  in  box  A.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple,  easy 
to  use,  and  saves  much  time  and  trouble. 


Use  Two  Safety  Valves  on  Boilers,  Though 
These  Devices  Have  Their  Dangers* 

By  Warren  HiLLEAEYf 

Boston,  Mass. 

PROVIDE  at  least  two  safety  valves  on  every  steam 
boiler,  for  the  reason  that  if  only  one  valve  is 
installed  it  may  fail  when  needed.  It  is  evident  that  if 
there  are  two  or  more  safety  valves  there  will  be  less 
likelihood  of  excess  pressure  being  raised  on  the  boiler 
than  if  only  one  is  used. 

Whether  the  valves  should  be  mounted  on  a  "Y"  or 
other  base,  the  single  outlet  of  which  connects  with  the 
boiler,  has  been  frequently  debated,  and  apparently  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  provision. 

A  means  should  be  provided  for  lifting  the  valve  disk 
from  the  seat  for  testing  purposes.  This  should  be  so 
readily  accessible  that  the  attendant  can  open  the  safety 
valve  while  the  boiler  is  under  pressure,  without  danger 
of  being  burned  by  contact  with  hot  parts,  without 
having  to  grope  about  for  a  cord  or  lever,  without  climb- 
ing a  ladder,  and,  preferably,  from  a  point  where  the 
pressure-gage  and  the  water-gage  glass  can  be  viewed 
wliile  the  disk  is  being  held  off  its  seat,  for  in  operating 
practice  it  too  frequently  occurs  that  the  boilers  are 
being  worked  beyond  normal  rated  capacity,  and  if  the 
water  chances  to  be  quite  high  in  the  boiler,  the  lifting 
of  the  disk  when  the  gage  pressure  is  up  to  within  a 
pound  or  two  of  the  blowing  point  may  cause  water  to 
be  carried  into  the  steam  line.  If  both  the  pressure 
gage  and  the  water-gage  glass  are  visible  from  the  point 
from  which  the  disk  is  raised,  the  action  of  the  -water  in 
the  glass  often  will  indicate  to  the  attendant  whether  the 
disk  should  be  instantly  dropped  or  whether  it  is  safe  to 
hold  it  open  for  a  few  seconds. 

The  discharge  outlets  of  the  safety  valves  should,  of 
course,  be  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  no  likelihood 
that  any  person  will  be  scalded  or  have  dust  blown  into 
his  face  and  eyes  when  the  safety  valves  open,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  outlet  be  piped  further  than 
absolutely  necessary.    The  piping  should  be  as  straight 


•E.xcerpt  from  a  paper  entitled  "Safety  Features  of  Steam  Boiler 
Accessories,"  read  before  Engineering  Section,  National  Safety 
Council,  and  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical   Engineers. 

tSuperintendent.  Royal  Indemnity  Co. 
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as  possible  and  no  moi-e  than  one  bend  or  elbow  should 
be  allowed  in  the  line,  and  this  angle  in  the  pipe  should 
have  at  least  a  one-inch  free  drain  at  the  lowest  point 
unless  the  discharge  outlet  is  less  than  one  inch.  In  that 
case  the  drain  need  not  be  so  large.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  persons  have  been  scalded  by  the  discharge  from 
the  safety  valve  and  also  where  severe  injuries  to  eyes 
have  been  caused  by  dust  being  blown  from  the  tops  of 
the  boilers  into  the  eyes  of  attendants. 

In  some  plants  a  i-in.  pop  valve  is  installed  on  each 
Ijoiler.  This  valve  is  set  to  blow  off  at  pressures  2  or  3 
lb.  lower  than  will  actuate  the  main  safety  valves.  The 
blowing  of  this  pilot  valve,  which  makes  much  noise,  will 
warn  the  attendants  that  the  main  valves  are  about  to 
blow,  and  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  place  these  pilot 
safety  valves  on  every  boiler,  for  the  expense  is  not 
great,  and  it  is  advantageous  to  know  when  the  main 
valves  are  about  to  blow. 


An  Alloy  That  Resists  High  Temperatures 

CALITE  is  a  new  alloy  that  melts  at  2,777  deg.  F., 
softens  at  2,500  deg.,  is  safe  to  use  at  temperatures 
not  exceeding  2,200  deg.  and  may  be  used  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  2,370  deg.  without  bad  results.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  7.03,  its  weight  per  cubic  inch  is  0.25  lb., 
its  specific  heat  is  0.123,  its  thermal  conductivity  is 
one-quarter  that  of  iron  and  in  cooling  from  molten  to 
cold  it  shrinks  i  in.  per  foot.  The  elastic  limit  is  36,800 
lb.  with  a  reduction  of  area  of  2  to  3  per  cent  and 
an  elongation  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Brinell  hardness  (annealed)  is  286  and  the 
scleroscope  hardness  (annealed)  40.  The  transverse 
strain  test  showed  that  a  1-in.  square  bar  on  supports 
at  12-in.  centers  broke  at  4,250  lb.  Calite  containers  are 
used  for  carbonizing  or  case  hardening,  annealing,  heat 
treating  and  for  holding  molten  lead,  salts  and  cyanides. 
It  also  is  adaptable  for  furnace  parts,  heat  e.xchangers 
and  recuperators. 

Calite  can  be  cast  into  boxes,  retorts,  pots  and  other 
containers  for  antimony,  babbitt  metal,  pure  copper, 
lead,  tin,  type  metal,  calcium  chloride,  sodium  chloride, 
potassium  chloride,  barium  chloride,  nitrates,  cyanides, 
case-hardening  compounds,  carbonizing  compounds, 
sodium  carbonate  and  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  used  in 
the  presence  of  ammonium-chloride  fumes,  sulphur 
vapors  and  saturated  sea-salt  vapor.  The  Calorizing 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  manufacturer. 


Beware  of  Even  Low- Voltage  Current* 

By   S.   E.   WHITINGt 
Boston,  Mass. 

SKEPTICS  will  tell  you  that  if  a  man  does  not  have  a 
weak  heart  he  will  not  be  injured  by  a  low-voltage 
current,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  such  accidents,  for  we 
have  no  license  to  kill  the  weak-hearted.  The  action 
may  sometimes  be  a  paralysis  of  certain  nerves,  causing 
a  suspension  of  breathing  and  sometimes  an  interfer- 
ence of  heart  action.  Again  death  may  come  from 
inhaling  the  poisonous  fumes  from  a  flash  of  current. 
The  su.sceptibility  of  individuals  varie.«.  One  author- 
ity has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  the  figure  100  milliamperes 
as  the  minimum  current  that  will  prove  fatal.    However, 

•Excerpt  from  article  entitled  "Lessons  Learned  from  Forty 
Electrical  Fatalities,"  read  before  the  Engineering  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

tAssistant  chief  engineer,  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Dr.  Cannon,  of  Harvard,  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Resuscitation  from  Electric  Shock, 
recently  told  me  that  a  more  important  factor  than  the 
quantity  of  current  is  the  path  which  it  takes  through 
the  body.  He  has  found  that  different  physical  effects 
ax-e  produced  in  different  shock  cases,  and  he  emphasizes 
the  importance,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations, 
of  immediately  applying  artificial  respiration  in  every 
case  where  the  breathing  stops. 

Indications  are  that  some  shocks  cause  immediate 
suspension  of  breathing  with  the  heart  continuing  to 
beat.  Other  shocks  first  cause  only  a  dazed  condition, 
with  collapse  occurring  some  minutes  later.  Others  show 
no  suspension  of  animation  at  all,  but  death  occurs  days 
later  from  extensive  burns,  particularly  in  high-voltage 
cases.  Some  cases  show  small  skin  burns  or  punctures 
due  to  localized  contacts  of  the  body  with  the  live  parts 
of  the  circuit ;  others  show  no  external  evidence  that  the 
man  has  been  subjected  to  shock,  yet  the  attendant  con- 
dition as  to  position  of  the  body  and  charge  on  the 
apparatus  made  it  certain  that  a  shock  had  been 
received. 

Your  claim  department  may  argue  in  a  particular 
fatality  that  electric  shock  is  not  the  cause,  as  no  burns 
can  be  found  on  the  body.  Personally  I  believe  it  is 
quite  possible  to  pass  a  fatal  current  through  a  man 
without  causing  any  surface  marks  whatever.  The  only 
essential  is  that  the  body  contacts  be  of  large  area  and 
firmly  made,  as  happens  when  a  metal  switch  handle  is 
gripped  and  the  feet  of  the  victim  are  in  water. 


One  Screw  Holds  Clamp  to  Both  Hanger  and 
Wire,  Making  Short  and  Easy  Suspension 

THE  General  Electric  Co.  has  recently  developed  a 
form  of  combination  clamp  and  hanger  especially 
designed  for  use  on  mine  trolley  lines,  where  the  saving 
of  headroom  is  of  great  importance.  Not  only  is  it 
easier  to  install  but  it  is  less  expensive  and  saves  half 
an  inch  in  headroom. 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  suspension  and  the  clamp. 
The  suspensions  resemble  those  formerly  manufactured 
as  standard  by  the  company,  with  the  difference  that 
the  threaded  stud 
is  replaced  by  one 
with  a  button  head. 
The  clamp  fits 
directly  over  the 
button  head  of  the 
stud  and  is  held  by 
tension,  having  a 
groove  that 
matches  the  flange 
on  the  stud.  The 
same  screw  that 
holds  the  clamp  to 
the  wire  also  holds 
it  to  the  stud  of 
the  suspension.  The 
gain  in  headroom 
is  obtained  by  the 
elimination  of  the 
nut  that  was  form- 
erly necessaiy  to 
fasten   the   ear   to  disassembled  suspension 

t  h  e     suspension.  ^xd  clamp 

mi-      J      •        ii-         •  The   top  of  the   clamp  fits  over  the 

Ihe    device    then    is  button-head   stud   of   the  hanger  much 

Pnsior-    fn    install  "s'    'he   lower   part  (Its    over    the   wire, 

easier    lO    mstau.  ^^^^j  ^^^  screw  holds  them  both. 


James  T.  Beard J[     \j 
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Two  Important  Questions  in  Ventilation 

Abandoned  Places  Not  to  Be  Sealed  Cff— Ventilate  Such  Places 
by  a  Scale  of  Air— Run  Fan  Continuously  to  Avoid  Danger  of  Dust 
and  Gas— Remove  Dust  and  Sprinkle  Roadways  Once  a  Week 


PERMIT  me  to  refer  to  two  interest- 
ing questions  relating  to  mine  venti- 
lation, which  were  presented  for  dis- 
cussion at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Coal 
Mining  Institute  of  America  and  re- 
ported in  Coal  Age,  Nov.  3,  p.  734.  The 
questions  read  as  follows: 

1.  "When  a  section  of  a  mine  is  en- 
tirely worked  out  and  abandoned  would 
it  be  proper  to  seal  off  the  section  or 
.«;hould  it  be  ventilated?" 

2.  "In  a  mine  in  which  firedamp  has 
never  been  detected  and  which  is 
worked  entirely  by  open  lights  but  in 
which  only  permissible  explosives  are 
used  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
dust,  should  the  ventilating  fan  be  run 
continuously  or  should  it  be  stopped 
on  Sundays,  holidays  or  idle  days?" 

Danger  in  Sealing  Off  a  Section 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  let  me 
say  that,  under  no  conditions  could  an 
abandoned  part  of  a  mine  be  sealed  off'. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
practice,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the 
accumulation  of  gas  in  such  places  that 
would  be  void  of  ventilation  when 
sealed. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  gases, 
which  always  accumulate  in  poorly 
ventilated  places,  are  chiefly  carbon 
monoxide  (CO)  and  carbon  dioxide 
(CO.).  As  is  well  known,  the  first  of 
these  two  gases  is  exti'emely  poisonous. 

In  a  dry  and  dusty  mine,  the  cutting 
off  of  the  air  by  sealing  an  abandoned 
section  would  be  liable  to  start  slow 
combustion  in  the  gob,  owing  to  the 
resulting  increase  in  temperature,  par- 
ticularly if  moisture  is  present  in  the 
workings.  Under  such  conditions, 
large  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide 
would  be  produced,  because  of  the 
limited  supply  of  air. 

Explosion  May  Result  Where 
Gas  Is  Present 

This  gas  is  not  only  poisonous  but 
inflammable.  The  danger  is  much  in- 
creased if  any  considerable  portion  of 
methane  or  marsh  gas  is  being  given 
off  from  the  roof  or  floor.  The  igni- 
tion of  the  gas  from  any  cause  would 
result  in  an  explosion,  as  there  is  ,al' 
ways  sufficient  free  air  within  the 
sealed  portion  to  make  that  possible. 

Should  the  roof  be  a  hard  sandstone 
and  a  fall  of  i-ock  take  place,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  sparks  to  be  struck  and  ignite 
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the  gas,  which  has  been  shown  to  have 
occurred  in  some  instances,  I  believe. 

Again,  it  may  happen  that  the  oper- 
ator has  in  mind  the  purchase  of  ad- 
joining property  when  the  headings 
reach  the  property  line.  In  that  case, 
large  abandoned  areas  sealed  off  would 
prove  a  serious  menace  to  safety,  in 
the  later  development  of  the  mine. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  seal  off 
large  areas  so  that  air  and  gases  will 
not  pass  in  and  out  through  the  seals 
and  crevices  in  the  seam  and  enclosing 
strata.  Where  the  intake  air  current 
is  carried  past  such  abandoned  sections 
that  are  sealed  it  generally  becomes 
foul  before  reaching  the  live  workings. 

My  conclusion  is  that  it  is  highly  un- 
safe to  seal  oif  large  abandoned  areas. 
Instead,  they  should  be  ventilated  by 
a  sufficient  scale  of  air  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  gases  within  the  sec- 
tion. This  has  been  my  practice  and  I 
regard  it  as  a  safe  one  to  follow. 

Safety  Requires  a  Ventilating  Fan 
To  Be  Run  Continuously 

The  second  question,  regarding  the 
stopping  of  the  ventilating  fan  on  Sun- 
days, holidays  or  at  other  idle  times 
is  a  practical  one  and  well  worthy  of 
discussion.  It  is  stated  that,  in  this 
case,  the  mine  is  worked  by  open  lights. 
In  my  judgment,  a  ventilating  fan 
should  be  run  continuously,  day  and 
night.  One  reason  for  so  doing  is  to 
avoid  the  increase  in  temperature  in 
the  mine  that  always  occurs  when  the 
fan  is  stopped.  Then,  it  will  not  be 
long,  particularly  in  a  large  mine;  for 
dangerous  quantities  of  gas  to  accumu- 
late in  the  workings. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  in  mining  prac- 
tice, for  many  rooms  being  driven  to 
be  poorly  ventilated.  Some  are  driven 
too  far  ahead  of  the  air,  or  the  break- 
throughs are  small  and  little  air 
reaches  the  working  faces.  These  con- 
ditions favor  the  accumulation  of 
blackdamp  and  other  gases,  which  take 
time  to  remove,  after  the  ventilating 
current  is  restored. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  more 
time  will  be  required  to  restore  the 
air  in  these  places  and  make  them  fit 
for  work,  and  the  cost  will  be  greater 
than  to  keep  the  fan  running  con- 
tinuously at  a  speed  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  gas. 

Again,  there  is  always  the  possibility 


of  a  sudden  breakdown  of  the  fan  venti- 
lating a  mine.  The  operator  will  be 
fortunate  if  this  does  not  occur  at  a 
time  when  he  is  striving  to  clear  the 
mine  of  gas  that  has  accumulated  dur- 
ing an  idle  period.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases,  where  the  mine  is  not  dry  and 
dusty,  would  I  consider  it  safe  to  shut 
down  the  fan  on  Sundays,  holidays  and 
other  idle  times. 
,  Tenn.  Mine  Foreman. 


Alabama  Law  re  Gaseous  Mines 

Important  pouits  relating  to  gassy 
mines  not  mentioned  in  the  Alabama 
law — Pennsylvania  law  discriminates 
clearly  between  mines  that  do  and 
those  that  do  not  generate  gas. 

READING  the  last  paragraph  (c),  in 
the  answer  to  the  second  exam- 
ination question  in  Coal  Age,  Nov.  10, 
p.  769,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
several  important  points  appear  to  be 
omitted  in  the  Alabama  law  relating  to 
mines  generating  gas. 

The  portion  of  the  question  to  which 
I  refer  reads  as  follows:  "Does  it  (the 
Alabama  Mining  Law)  discriminate  be- 
tween gaseous  and  non-gaseous  mines?" 
This  question  was  asked  at  a  recent 
first-class,  mine  foremen's  examination, 
held  at  Birmingham  last  July. 

The  answer  to  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion names  three  sections  of  the  mine 
law  that  discriminate  between  mines 
generating  gas  and  those  free  from  gas. 
The  requirements  mentioned  in  these 
three  sections  are  the  follo\\dng: 
What  the  Law  Requires  in  Respect 
to  Mines  GenerjV^ting  Gas 
Sec.  27,  requires  that  the  mine  fore- 
man in  charge  of  a  gaseous  mine  shall 
hold  a  first-class  certificate.  Sec.  30, 
specifies  that  the  mine  shall  be  sprayed 
or  sprinkled;  and  Sec.  32,  requires  the 
employment,  in  such  mines,  of  a  com- 
petent fireboss  and  specifies  his  duties. 
The  section  states  that  the  fireboss 
shall  examine  every  working  place,  in 
the  morning,  before  the  men  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  for  work,  and  inform 
each  man  in  whose  place  he  may  have 
found  a  dangerous  quantity  of  gas,  tell- 
ing him  of  the  condition  of  his  place. 
It  states,  further,  that  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  fireboss  every 
morning,  using  a  safety  lamp  for  that 
purpose.  The  fireboss  is  required  to 
leave  a  conspicuous  sign  or  mark  at 
the  neck  of  each  room  and  at  a  point 
25  ft.  distant  from  the  face  of  each 
slope,  drift  or  heading  where  gas  is 
found  in  dangerous  quantities. 

What  is   strange   to  me  is  that  this 
should  be  the  extent  to  which  the  Ala- 
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bama  mining  law  discriminates  between 
gaseous  and  non-gaseous  mines.  I  fail 
to  understand  how  an  examination  ful- 
filling these  requirements  would  make 
known  the  true  condition  of  a  working 
place. 

First,  no  time  is  specified  for  the  ex- 
amination to  begin,  which  may  be  from 
two-and-one-half  to  three  hours  previ- 
ous to  the  men  going  to  work.  Neither 
is  any  mention  made  of  the  mark  that 
the  fireboss  should  leave  at  the  face 
of  each  place  examined,  as  evidence  of 
his  presence  in  the  place  that  morning. 
Finding  gas  in  a  place,  the  law  re- 
quires the  fireboss  to  leave  a  conspicu- 
ous mark  or  sign  at  the  neck  of  a 
room,  or  at  a  point  25  ft.  back  from 
the  face  of  a  heading.  Granting  that 
this  requirement  will  sufficiently  warn 
a  miner  working  in  a  room  where  gas 
has  been  found,  let  me  ask.  What  about 
the  entry  or  heading  that  is  generating 
gas  in  dangerous  quantity? 
Warning  Insufficient  in  Headings 
The  entryman,  hurrying  to  his  work, 
looks  for  the  mark,  if  he  gets  that  far, 
which  the  fireboss  is  directed  to  leave 
25  ft.  back  from  the  face.  Two-and- 
one-half  hours  before,  the  fireboss  found 
gas  at  the  face  of  this  heading.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  the  chances  are  good 
for  the  miner's  open  light  to  haye 
ignited  this  gas  at  a  distance  of  40  or 
50  ft.  from  the  face,  when  he  was  ap- 
proaching for  work? 

What  appeals  to  me  is  the  absence 
of  any  measure  of  safety  provided  by 
this  requirement  in  the  Alabama  law. 
Moreover,  does  not  the  law  require  the 
fireboss  to  look  for  other  dangers  than 
gas,  in  each  working  place  he  examines, 
and  report  the  same  and  hold  back  the 
checks  of  the  men  working  in  such 
places  where  danger  is  found  ? 

Allow  me  to  contrast  this  feature  of 
the  -Alabama  law  with  the  like  require- 
ment in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
law,  which  makes  the  presence  of  gas, 
in  dangerous  quantity,  depend  on  the 
gas  being  detected  on  the  flame  of  an 
approved  safety  lamp,  and  requires  that 
such  places  shall  be  worked  with  locked 
safety  lamps. 

Xo  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a  pre- 
caution that  insures  safety.  If  the  fire- 
boss has  found  gas  in  a  place,  the  man 
working  the  place  is  not  permitted  to 
proceed  to  work,  until  the  gas  has  been 
ren^oved  and  the  place  made  safe. 
Gans.  Pa.  R.  W.  Lightburn. 


them  one  thing  and  when  he  is  gone 
they  will  do  the  exact  contrary.  A 
-reen  man,  oi.  the  other  hand,  can  be 
made  a  good  miner  if  the  foreman  ex- 
plains to  him  carefully  the  work  he  is 
expected  to  do.  In  time  he  will  become 
•in  excellent  nainer. 

I  think  that  in  most  mines  a  master 
'iiinor  should  be  employed  who  under- 
.<tands  all  phases  of  coal  getting.  This 
is  not  needed  except  in  an  operation 
where  few  skilled  miners  are  to  be 
found  and  where  most  of  the  workmen 
oome  out  of  the  shop  or  from  the  farm. 

Rawdon,  Quebec.      C.  McManiman. 


Do  Years  Make  Safe  Workers? 

Kxpffience  seems  to  breed  indifference 
to  danger  ■ — •  Man  who  thinks  he 
"knoivs  it  all"  is  obstinate  and  diffi- 
citlt  to  handle. 

TO  THE  QUERY  contained  in  the 
headline  I  answer  an  unequivocal 
'Xo."  The  longer  a  miner  works  un- 
derground the  less  he  thinks  of  the 
danger  surrounding  him  and  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  instill  into  him 
the  need  of  carefulness. 

This  does  not  apply  to  all  classes  of 
.•niners,  but  some  have  an  idea  that  they 
"know    it    all."       A     person    can    tell 


Where  Mining  Laws  Fail 

Ma)t!j  ireak  points  in  our  state  mining 
laws — Integrity  of  examining  boards 
a  controlling  factor — Law  providing 
for  their  appointment — Uncertified 
foremen  to  serve  until  next  board 
meets. 

BEING  a  firm  believer  in  the  cer- 
tification of  mine  officials,  like 
many  others,  no  doubt,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  excellent  letter  of 
John  Wall,  Sr.,  Coal  Age,  Nov.  17,  p. 
807,  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  certifi- 
cate law. 

If  any  one  has  any  misgivings  as  to 
the  practical  value  of  that  law  in  the 
operation  of  coal  mines  he  needs  but 
to  refer  to  the  citation  of  its  history 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Wall,  whose  dates  and  figures  show 
clearly  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
Pennsylvania. 

What  the  Law  Has  Accomplished  in 
Other  States 

Like  facts  could  be  shown  in  respect 
to  every  coal-mining  state  where  cer- 
tification has  been  made  a  law.  Every 
state  has  had  its  share  of  mine  disas- 
ters; and  a  comparison  of  those  that 
occurred  before,  with  those  following 
the  enactment  of  the  law  requiring  the 
certification  of  mine  officials,  will  prove 
the  value  of  that  law  in  each  instance. 
Pennsylvania  does  not  stand  alone  in 
that  regard. 

In  our  own  state  of  Colorado  we 
have  been  pleased  to  note  that  mine 
disasters  have  been  materially  de- 
creased, we  might  almost  say,  elimi- 
nated, through  the  strict  observance  of 
the  requirements  of  the  new  law  and 
the  constant,  thorough  inspection  and 
supervision  of  all  work  by  the  officials 
in  charge. 

It  is  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  offer 
a  few  suggestions  on  points  essential 
to  the  safeguarding  of  mining  opera- 
tions. Many  or  perhaps  all  of  these 
points  have  been  mentioned,  at  different 
times,  in  Coal  Age:  but  I  will  briefly 
outline  some  of  these  as  they  recur  to 
my  mind. 

Integrity  of  State  Examining  Boards 
Important  Factor 

First  in  order  is  the  integrity  of  our 
examining  boards.  For  this  we  must 
depend  almost  wholly  on  the  personal 
honesty  of  the  individual  members  of 
these  boards.  Of  course,  it  is  under- 
stood   that    immediately    following    the 


organization  of  a  board,  each  member 
takes  a  solemn  oath  before  a  duly  au- 
thorized officer,  pledging  himself  to 
l>erform  the  duties  of  examiner  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

Every  man  on  an  examining  board 
in  recommending  or  rejecting  the  ap- 
plication of  a  candidate,  is  pledged  to 
be  governed  solely  by  the  evidence  of 
the  person's  qualifications,  under  the 
law,  and  his  fitness  for  the  position  he 
desires,  without  consideration  of  any 
political  or  personal  prejudices. 

Where  the  mining  law  requires  the 
proper  administering  of  such  an  oath 
to  each  board  member,  the  result  should 
insure  the  just  and  fair  treatment  of 
every  candidate  in  the  examination. 
But  how  many  of  our  state  mining  laws 
make  mention  of  the  form  of  oath  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  board  membei's 
upon  being  duly  appointed. 

.\ppointment  of  Examining  Boards 
Should  Eliminate  Politics 

Let  me  say  a  word,  here,  as  to  the 
appointment  of  members  of  an  examin- 
ing board  and  suggest  what  appeals  to 
me  as  an  ideal  method  of  appointment. 
I  will  assume  the  entire  field  is  divided 
into  three  districts.  At  the  proper 
time  let  the  Governor  notify  a  judge 
presiding  ir  each  district,  asking  two 
of  them  to  appoint,  from  their  respec- 
tive districts,  a  reputable  coal  miner, 
if  possible,  selecting  men  who  hold  fii'st- 
class  certificates. 

At  the  same  time,  in  like  manner,  the 
third  judge  should  be  asked  to  select 
a  mine  owner  or  mine  superintendent 
of  good  repute  and  standing,  thus  mak- 
ing three  members  to  serve  on  the  sai:l 
board.  The  Governor  himself  should 
then  choose  a  prominent  coal-mining  en- 
gineer as  a  fourth  member  of  the  board, 
while  the  chief  mine  inspector  of  the 
state  would  constitute  a  fifth  member. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  method  of 
appointment  would  remove  the  boai'd  as 
far  as  po.=;sible  from  political  influence. 
Each  member  would  be  a  coal-m'ning 
man  and,  let  me  add,  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  select  each  miner  on  the  board 
from  amonor  those  who  hold  certificates 
received  at  a  previous  examination. 
The  Law  in  Pennsylvania 

In  regard  to  the  Pennsylvania  law- 
authorizing  a  mine  superintendent  to 
appoint  an  uncertified  man  as  foreman, 
provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
superintendent,  he  has  the  same  quali- 
fications as  a  certified  man,  I  would 
only  say  that  the  law  should  have  re- 
stricted the  service  of  such  an  uncerti- 
fied foreman  to  the  time  of  the  holding 
of  the  next  examination,  when  he  should 
be  compelled  to  get  a  certificate  or  give 
up  his  place  as  foreman. 

To  my  mind,  such  a  reading  of  the 
law  would,  in  no  way,  impair  the  re- 
quirement of  certification  of  foremen 
and  other  mine  officials.  I  will  say  in 
closing  that,  since  certification  became 
a  law  in  Colorado,  all  superintendents 
are  looking  for  certified  men,  believing 
that  they  make  better  and  safer  fore- 
men. Robert  .\.  Marshall. 

Walsenberg,  Colo. 
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Certifying  Mine  Superintendents 

Wliat  the  Tennessee  Mininy  Law  re- 
quires of  mine  superintendents — In- 
stance of  certified  officials  at  one 
large  colliery — Limiting  the  life  of 
certificates  advocated. 

SOME  of  the  remarks  made  in  the 
interesting  letter  of  John  Rose, 
former  district  mine  inspector  in  Ten- 
nessee, which  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
Coal  Age,  Oct.  27,  p.  684,  surprised  me 
greatly.  In  addition  to  what  I  said  in 
a  previous  letter  urging  the  certifica- 
tion of  mine  superintendents,  I  want  to 
offer  a  few  comments  on  this  subject. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Rose's  state- 
ment that  "the  superintendent  looks 
after  the  construction  work  of  the 
entire  operation,  both  outside  and  inside 
of  the  mine."  On  the  other  hand,  I  can 
hardly  endorse  his  idea  that  the  Ten- 
nessee mining  law  is  lacking  in  its 
requirements  regarding  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  chief  mine  inspector  of  the 
state. 

Chief  Inspector's  Qualifications 
Required  in  Tennessee 

True,  the  law  does  not  stipulate  that 
the  chief  mine  inspector  shall  hold  a 
"Class-A"  mine-foreman's  certificate,  as 
is  required  of  each  district  mine  inspec- 
tor. But  the  law  does  particularly 
specify  the  qualifications  the  chief  mine 
inspector  is  required  to  possess,  in  the 
following  terms: 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  chief  mine 
inspector,  unless  he  is  possessed  of  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  chemistry,  geologj'  and 
mineralogy-  of  Tennessee,  so  far  as  these 
sciences  relate  to  mining,  and  has  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  mining  engineering  and 
the  different  systems  of  working  and  ven- 
tilating mines,  and  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  noxious  poisonous  and  explosive 
gases  found  in  the  mines  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  dangers  and  the 
removal  of  same,  and  shall  have  had  ten 
years*  experience   in  mining. 

Under  this  law,  the  chief  mine  inspec- 
tor of  Tennessee  is  supposed  to  be  a 
qualified  man.  I  want  to  ask,  How 
could  it  be  known  that  a  candidate  for 
this  position  possesses  the  knowledge 
and  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  the 
section  of  the  law  just  quoted,  unless 
this  is  proved  by  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  that  office. 

Why  Are  Not  Mine  Superintendents 
Certified  by  Law? 

In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  state 
that  if  the  law  recognizes  the  need  of 
qualified  mine  inspectors  and  requires 
their  certification  and  (Sec.  12)  the 
certification  of  mine  foremen,  assistant 
foremen  and  firebosses  in  the  state, 
why  does  not  the  law  require  a  like 
certification  of  mine  superintendents, 
who  oversee  and  direct  the  work  of 
mine  foremen? 

Speaking  of  an  uncertified  superin- 
tendent giving  orders  to  a  certified 
foreman  that,  if  carried  out,  would 
endanger  life,  Mr.  Rose  says  he  sees 
"nothing  to  hinder  the  foreman  from 
disobeying  such  orders." 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  mine  fore- 
man, in  spite  of  his  experience  being  in 
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conflict  with  the  orders  of  the  superin- 
tendent, will  carry  out  those  orders  or 
get  ofl:  the  job.  Many  an  experienced 
foreman,  under  such  circumstances,  has 
resigned  and  gone  home  rather  than  be 
responsible  for  doing  what  his  expe- 
rience tells  him  would  endanger  the 
lives  of  men  working  in  the  mine. 
Qualified  Men  at  One  Large 
Colliery 

Just  here,  let  nie  cite  one  instance  of 
a  large  coal  operation,  in  Tennessee, 
where  the  general  manager,  the  mine 
superintendent  and  the  mine  foreman 
are  all  holders  of  "Class-A,"  mine- 
foreman  certificates.  The  daily  output 
of  the  mine  exceeds  1,000  tons  and 
safety-first  is  practiced  in  every  branch 
of  the  work. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  endorse  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Rose  regarding  the 
limitation  of  the  life  of  all  certificates. 
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I  would  say  the  life  of  a  certificate 
should  not  exceed  four  years,  which  is 
the  length  of  time  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  term  of  office  of  the  chief  mine 
inspector. 

To  my  mind,  it  would  be  well  to  do 
away  with  the  issuing  of  "Class-C"  and 
"Class-B"  certificates.  In  my  opinion, 
all  mine  foremen  and  assistant  fore- 
men should  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
mine  gases  and  understand  their  danger 
and  behavior  in  the  mine,  since  gas  is 
liable  to  be  generated,  at  any  time,  in 
a  mine  classified  as  "non-gaseous." 

I  want  to  urge  again  the  need  of 
examining  and  certifying  all  mine 
superintendents,  who  are  worthy  of  no 
greater  consideration  than  mine  fore- 
men by  reason  of  their  higher  office  and 
who  are,  in  the  end,  responsible  for 
what  is  done  in  the  mine. 

Oscar  H.  Jones. 

Crawford,  Tenn.   . 
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Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Best  Method  of  Sinking  a  Shaft 

Shallow  Shaft  Sunk  from  Surface — Method  Safer,  More  Econom- 
ical and  Better  Than  Driving  an  Upraise  from  the  Mine  Below 


IN  order  to  provide  better  ventilation 
in  our  mine,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  sink  an  airshaft.  The  depth  from 
the  surface,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
proposed  to  sink  this  shaft,  is  only 
70  ft.  The  coal  is  overlaid  with  six 
feet  of  slate,  above  which  are  four  feet 
of  sandrock,  the  remaining  strata  being 
alternate  clay  and  shale  covered  with 
a  few  feet  of  drift.  It  has  been  siig- 
gested  that,  for  one  or  two  reasons,  it 
would  be  better  to  drive  an  upraise 
from  the  mine,  instead  of  sinking  the 
shaft  from  the  surface. 

First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  locate 
the  point  on  the  surface  that  will  be 
directly  above  the  desired  location  in 
the  mine.  Second,  in  driving  an  up- 
raise, the  material  excavated  can  be 
dropped  into  the  mine  and  there  util- 
ized for  building  stoppings  or  stowed 
in  the  waste.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
the  saving  of  the  expense  for  hoisting 
the  excavated  material  and  for  draining 
the  shaft  by  pumping. 

These  advantages  have  appealed  to  us 
and  we  are  writing  this  hoping  to  re- 
ceive the  advice  and  suggestions  of 
Coal  Age  and  its  many  practical 
readers.  Superintendent. 

,  Pa. 


There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
points  named  by  this  correspondent  are 
an  advantage,  in  the  driving  of  an  up- 
raise, over  the  usual  plan  of  sinking 
a  shaft  from  the  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  need  of  employing  men 
who  have  had  experience  in  such  work, 
and  the  increased  danger  to  the  work- 


men are  considered,  many  will  decide 
in  favor  of  sinking  this  shallow  shaft 
from  the  surface  and  will  adopt  such 
plan,  unless  there  are  particular  reasons 
for  doing  otherwise. 

If  a  shaft  is  to  be  sunk  from  the  sur- 
face the  safest  plan,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  error  in  location,  is  to  sink  one  or 
more  drillholes  on  the  proposed  site. 
The  position  of  these  holes  in  the  mine 
vidll  enable  an  accurate  location  to  be 
made  on  the  surface.  Again,  a  drillhole 
in  the  shaft,  if  kept  clear,  will  afford 
ample  means  of  drainage  and  avoid  the 
necessity  of  pumping,  during  the  time 
of  sinking. 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  cost 
of  handling  the  excavated  material,  in 
driving  an  upraise  and  stowing  it  away 
in  the  waste  places  in  the  mine,  will 
overbalance  the  cost  of  hoisting  the 
same  material  to  the  surface,  in  sinking 
the  shaft  and  dumping  it  in  the  usual 
manner.  Expense  for  draining  the 
shaft  is  obviated  by  the  drillhole. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
we  think  that  the  sinking  of  a  shallow 
shaft  from  the  surface  will  not  only 
be  safer,  but  prove  more  economical  and 
quicker,  in  the  end,  than  to  attempt 
to  drive  an  upraise  from  the  mine.  In 
driving  an  upraise  trouble  increases 
where  the  strata  are  soft  and  not  self 
supporting.  In  the  present  case,  there 
are  but  ten  feet  of  slate  and  sandrock, 
the  remaining  sixty  feet  being  material 
that  is  not  self-supporting,  under  gen- 
eral conditions.  We  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  suggestions  and  advice  of 
practical   miners,  on   these  points. 


February  2,  1922 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 


(Answered  by  Request) 


Question — //  a  breast  is  driven  a 
distance  of  500  ft.  on  a  rising  grade  of 
10  per  cent,  what  vertical  height  has 
the  breast  attained  above  the  gangivay 
level  and  what  should  be  the  distance 
represented  on  the  mine  map? 

Answer — The  distance  of  500  ft.  is 
assumed,  in  this  case,  to  be  measured 
on  the  pitch.  The  vertical  rise,  for  a 
grade  of  10  per  cent,  may  be  estimated 
as  one-tenth  of  the  pitch  distance  or 
50  ft.  The  corresponding  horizontal 
distance  is  V  500'  —  50=  =  V  247,500 
=  497.5  ft.,  which  is  the  distance  rep- 
resented on  the  mine  map.  If  the  map 
is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  100  ft.  to  the 
inch,  the  measurement  on  the  map  is 
4.975  inches. 

Question  • —  Why  are  permissible 
powders  safer  than  black  powders? 

Answer — Permissible  powders  are 
safer  than  black  powders  for  at  least 
two  reasons:  1.  A  smaller  charge  of 
the  powder  suffices  to  do  the  same  work. 
2.  Permissible  powders  are  practically 
flameless. 

Question — To  light  a  mine  with  200 
lamps  of  16  cp.  each,  what  aynount  of 
mechanical  energy  would  have  to  be 
available  for  conversion  into  electricity  ? 

Answer — A  16-cp.  lamp  may  be  as- 
sumed to  consume  from  50  to  56  watts 
of  energy.  Estimating  on  the  maxi- 
mum amount,  the  total  electrical  energy 
required  would  be  200  x  56  =  11,200 
watts.  The  efficiency  of  the  dynamo 
may  be  taken  as  90  per  cent  and,  since 
1  hp.  is  equivalent  to  746  watts,  the 
power  transmitted  by  the  belt  driving 
the  dynamo  is 

Now,  assuming  the  efficiency  of  the 
ongine  driving  the  dynamo  as  85  per 
cent,  the  total  indicated  horsepower 
(i.hp.)  is 

/.  hp.  =  ^^  ^  19.62,  say  20  hp. 

Question — A  siphon  has  its  short 
leg,  10  ft.  vertical,  and  long  leg,  20  ft. 
vertical,  and  is  6  in.  in  diameter,  with 
a  total  length  of  100  yd.  Find  the 
flow,  in  gallons  per  hour,  allowing  for 
frictional  resistance. 

Answer — It  is  never  safe  to  calcu- 
late the  discharge  of  a  siphon  without 
first  ascertaining  whether  conditions 
are  such  that  it  will  run  dry,  or  in 
other  words  tend  to  empty  itself,  which 
will  always  be  the  case  if  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  short  leg,  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  is  less  than  the  dis- 
charge in  the  long  leg,  under  gravity. 
At  sea  level,  the  water  column  sup- 
ported by  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 


practically  34  ft.;  and,  assuming  that 
the  short  leg,  in  this  case,  is  100  ft. 
long  and  the  long  leg,  say  200  ft.  long 
and  the  uniform  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
G  in.,  the  relative  flow  in  each  leg  of 
the  siphon,  calculated  independently, 
is  as  follows: 


2.08  X  6  -f  100       112.48"  ^'^^^ 
Long  leg, 

20  -  10  ^      10 

2.08  X  6  -h  200      212.48 

The  flow  in  the  shorter  leg  being  the 
greater  of  the  two,  there  is,  therefore, 
no  danger  of  this  siphon  running  dry. 

The  discharge  of  a  6-in.  siphon  300 
ft.  long,  having  a  rise  of  10  ft.  and  a 
fall  of  20  ft.,  is  calculated  thus: 


=  0.047 


-^ 


800  X  6(20  -  10) 
2.08  X  6  +  300 

=  446.18  gal.  per  min. 


The  discharge  of  this  siphon  is, 
therefore,  60  X  446.18  =  say  26,770 
gal.  per  hr.  It  is  important  that  both 
ends  of  the  siphon  be  submerged  and 
that  an  air  trap  be  provided  at  the 
crown  or  summit  to  collect  the  air  given 
up  by  the  water. 

Question — Describe  your  course  of 
action,  as  m,ine  foreman,  to  comply 
with  the  state  mining  law,  in  case  a 
fatal  accident  occurred  in  the  mine 
under  your  charge. 

Answer — The  duty  of  the  mine 
foreman  is  to  notify  the  superintendent 
or  operatox-,  who  must,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  time  of  the  accident, 
report  the  same  to  the  chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  to  the  district 
mine  inspector,  giving  full  details  in 
writing  on  the  printed  foi-ms  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Mines   (Sec.  83). 

Question  —  As  mine  foreman  at  a 
(/aseous  mine,  what  instructions  would 
you.  give  to  your  firebosses  relative  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
hoic  H'oidd  you  ascertain  whether  or 
not  your  instructions  had  been  obeyed? 

Answer — The  foreman  of  a  gassy 
mine  must  know  that  each  fii-eboss  he 
employs  is  competent  and  conscientious 
in  the  performance  of  his  work.  Each 
fireboss  should  be  instructed  to  be  at 
the  mine,  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  before  the  time  for  him  to  be- 
gin his  inspection,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  properly  examine  and  prepare 
his  lamp,  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
ventilating  apparatus,  note  the  barom- 
eter   reading    and    feel    assured    that 


there  are  no  unusual  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  mine,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  surface. 

On  entering  the  mine,  each  fireboss 
should  proceed  to  his  own  district  and 
make  a  careful  examination  of  every 
working  place,  by  following  the  air 
current,  making  careful  tests  with  his 
lamp  as  he  proceeds.  He  should  be 
instructed,  also,  to  note  any  other 
dangers  than  gas,  in  each  place  ex- 
amined, and  to  place  the  necessary 
danger  signals  where  danger  is  found. 
Finally,  on  returning  to  the  bottom  or 
entrance  to  the  mine,  each  fireboss 
must  make  out  a  full  report,  stating 
what  dangers,  if  any,  he  has  found, 
giving  the  location  and  nature  of  each 
and  withholding  the  checks  of  the  men 
working  in  such  places. 

By  closely  observing  the  conditions 
when  making  his  own  rounds  of  the 
mine  and  by  carefully  reading  the  re- 
ports of  each  fireboss,  the  mine  fore- 
man should  be  able  to  tell  whether  or 
not  his  instructions  are  obeyed. 

Question — A  certain  mine  has  been 
abandoned  and  the  adjoining  mine  is 
u^orking  towards  the  abandoned  tvork- 
ings.  State  fully  what  you,  as  fore- 
man, wvuld  do  to  safeguard  the  men 
under  your  charge  and  comply  with  the 
mining  law  of  West  Virginia. 

Answer — As  far  as  possible,  the 
abandoned  mine  should  be  explored  in 
the  region  lying  next  to  the  live  work- 
ings that  are  approaching  it.  Where 
that  is  possible  a  careful  survey  should 
be  made  of  the  coal  face  and  the  sur- 
vey plotted  on  the  present  mine  map. 
However,  no  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  any  surveys;  but  advance  headings 
should  be  driven  toward  the  abandoned 
workings.  These  headings  should  be 
driven  not  over  8  ft.  in  width  and  pro- 
tected by  one  borehole,  kept  8  or  10 
yd.  in  advance  of  the  face,  and  other 
holes  drilled  in  each  rib  and  making  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  entry.  These 
flankholes  should  not  be  less  than  18 
or  20  ft.  in  depth.  Only  safety  lamps 
should  be  used  in  driving  these  head- 
ings and  wooden  plugs  should  be  kept 
ready  for  instant  use  in  case  a  borehole 
strikes  through  into  the  abandoned 
works. 

Question  —  (a)  What  precautions 
woidd  you  adopt  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  production  and  distribution 
of  coal  duf:t  in  a  coal  mine?  (b)  What 
are  the  duties  of  a  mine  foreman  re- 
garding dry  and  dusty  conditions? 

Answer — (a)  Use  permissible  pow- 
ders and  make  every  eff'ort  to  avoid 
shattering  the  coal  by  overcharging  the 
hole  in  blasting.  See  that  every  shot 
is  undermined  and  sidecut  or  both.  In 
machine  mining,  load  out  all  bug-dust 
and  fine  coal.  Use  dust-proof  cars  and 
avoid  overloading  them.  Have  all  roads 
cleaned   regularly. 

(b)  Make  and  enforce  strict  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  cleaning  up  the 
roads  and  working  places,  sprinkling 
and  spraying  them  at  regular  short  in- 
tervals and  adopting  means  to 
humidify  the  air  throughout  the  mine. 
Employ  shotfirers  to  examine,  charge 
and  fire  all  shots  that  in  their  judg- 
ment are  safe. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THE  real  basis  for  confidence  in  the  course  of  business  in  1922  is 
now  clear,  according  to  a  review  of  business  conditions  by 
Commerce  Monthhj  for  February.  "Notwithstanding  the  severe 
depression  during  the  past  year,"  the  review  continues,  "purchases 
by  the  American  people  in  terms  of  physical  volume  were  sufficient 
to  absorb  to  a  large  extent  accumulated  stocks  so  that  a  gradual 
increase  in  output  of  many  classes  of  manufactures  may  be  expected. 
Future  needs  must  be  supplied  primarily  from  current  production. 
This  means  greater  business  activity  and  explains  the  expansion  in 
manufactures  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  weeks. 

"The  general  tone  of  business  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
January  has  been  encouraging.  The  total  physical  volume  of  retail 
trade  is  good.  Necessities  are  selling  much  better  than  are  luxuries. 
"Unemployment  is  unquestionably  widespread,  but  probably  its 
extent  has  been  somewhat  overestimated.  Special  measures  under- 
taken to  lessen  it,  particularly  public  works,  are  doing  much  to 
alleviate  its  worst  features.  The  major  part  of  the  production  energy 
of  the  country  is  absorbed  in  clothing,  feeding  and  sheltering  the 
population. 

"Railroads  have  made  notable  gains  in  economy  of  operation,  and 
improved  credit  conditions  have  definitely  bettered  their  outlook, 
although  traffic  is  at  present  disappointing  in  volume.  The  heavy 
decline  in  tonnage,  serious  as  it  has  been,  has  primarily  been  the 
result  of  lessened  shipments  of  coal,  iron  ore  and  similar  heavy  com- 
modities. Reasonable  buying  of  rails,  cars,  locomotives  and  other 
equipment  may  be  expected  during  the  current  year. 

"The  year  opens  with  promise  of  active  building  construction. 
Labor  has  not  been  liquidated  and  building  costs  therefore  are  still 
far  above  prewar  levels,  and  are  out  of  line  with  prices  generally. 
This  condition  operates  especially  against  building  and  construction 
for  production  of  income,  but  not  so  heavily  against  individual  enter- 
prises for  personal  occupancy,  or  public  buildings  and  public  works. 
Consequently  the  field  of  residence  building  and  public  construction 
offers  the  greatest  promise." 


Better  Times  for  Anthracite  Region 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  a  division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
sees  better  days  ahead  for  the  an- 
thracite coal  industry.  Its  report 
for  Jan.  15  shows  315,000  unem- 
ployed persons  in  the  State.  The 
report  of  the  bureau  on  conditions 
in  the  Scranton  district  is  as 
follows:  "With  the  return  to  work 
of  the  striking  miners  at  several 
collieries  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.  in  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna 
counties  industrial  peace  reigns  once 
more  throughout  the  district.  This 
settlement  affects  approximately 
12,000  men.  The  increased  demand 
for  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  better  day 
is  at  hand." 


Freight  Loadings  Gain  114.885  Cars 

Loadings  of  revenue  freight  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Jan.  14  totaled 
720,877  cars,  according  to  the 
.A.merican  Railway  Association.  This 
was  an  increase  of  114,885  cars 
over  the  week  before,  which  was, 
however,  a  holiday  week  owing  to 
the  observance  of  New  Year's  day. 
The  total  was  an  increase  of  5,022 
cars  over  the  corresponding  week 
in  1921  but  119,647  cars  less  than 
the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 
Coal  loading  showed  an  increase  of 
22.263  cars  over  the  previous  week, 
the  total  being  159,245  but  this  was 
23,551  cars  less  than  during  the 
same  week  last  year. 

On  Jan.  15  there  were  593,298 
freight  cars  idle,  compared  with 
646,673    on   Jan.    8,   or    a    reduction 


within  that  time  of  53,375  cars. 
Surplus  coal  cars  amounted  to  195,- 
284  or  a  reduction  of  24,160  within 
the  week. 


D.,  L.  &  W.  Shops  Resume  W  ork 

-•Approximately  three  thousand 
men  employed  in  shops  at  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road Co.  in  Scranton,  Kingston  and 
East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  resumed 
work   after  being   idle  three   weeks. 

Smith  &  Wesson  Plant  Reopens 

Employees  of  Smith  &  Wesson, 
pistol  manufacturers,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  returned  to  work  Monday, 
Jan.  16,  when  a  wage  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  went  into  effect.  The 
plant  had  been  closed  since  last  July 
owing  to  business  conditions. 


New  Darco  Plant  for  Texas 

The  Atlas  Powder  Co.  has  begun 
construction  work  on  a  new  plant 
for  the  Darco  Corporation  at  Mar- 
shall, Texas,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  W.  J.  Webster,  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  The  new  plant 
is  designed  to  have  an  annual  capac- 
ity of  6,000  tons  of  Darco,  a  carbon 
for  use  in  refining  and  purifying 
sugar,  edible  oils,  lactose,  maltose, 
gelatine,  drugs  and  chemicals. 


Obtains  Big  Powder  Contract 

The  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  an- 
nounces that  it  has  received  a  con- 
tract from  the  Argentina  govern- 
ment for  a  million  pounds  of  military 
smokeless  powder.  This  contract 
will  be  filled  at  Carney's  Point,  N. 
J.,  and  will  keep  the  plant  busy  for 
about  six  months. 

Hoover  Sees  Business  Gain 

Indications  of  improved  business 
conditions  throughout  the  country 
were  declared  Jan.  23  by  Seci-etary 
Hoover  to  be  evidenced  in  the  in- 
creased orders  for  equipment  being 
placed  by  the  railroads.  The  rail- 
roads, Mr.  Hoover  said,  report  that 
their  inventories  of  1920  and  dur- 
ing government  control  have  been 
practically  worked  off  and  they  must 
assume  the  purchasing  of  equipment. 
This,  he  declared,  was  a  healthy  sign 
from  a  manufacturing  point  of  view. 

The  Illinois  Central  R.R  has  placed 
orders  for  2,100  all  steel  freight  cars. 
The  Haskell-Barker  Co.  received  700, 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
and  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 
500  each,  and  the  Western  Steel 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.  400.  The  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  also  has  placed 
orders  for  2,000  gondola  cars.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  greeted  the  new 
year  with  an  order  for  1,500  to  2,000 
cars.  Orders  for  additional  freight 
cars  are  expected  to  be  placed 
shortly  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  for  about  7,000  cars. 
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Senator  Kenyon  Classifies  Coal  as  a  Public  Utility 

Makes  Personal  Report  on  West  Virginia  "  War,"  Suggest- 
ing to  Congress  a  National  Industrial  Code  and  a  Federal 
Arbitration  Board  to  Handle  All  Mine-Labor  Controversies 


COAL  is  a  public  utility  and  therefore  its  production  and 
distribution  should  be  conducted  with  the  public's 
interest  predominant.  This  is  the  conclusion  upon 
which  Senator  William  S.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  bases  a  striking 
report  filed  in  the  Senate  on  Friday,  Jan.  27,  in  which  he 
suggests  an  industrial  code  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in 
the  mining  industry  and  proposes  that  a  federal  board  of 
three  operators,  three  workmen  and  three  representatives 
of  the  public  adjudicate  such  disputes. 

The  report  is  an  individual  one  made  by  the  Senator  fol- 
lowing an  investigation  of  the  troublous  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  border  region,  where  the  "civil  war"  of  1920  and 
1921  was  fought  over  the  issue  of 
unionism.  The  investigation  was  made 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of 
which  Senator  Kenyon  was  chairman. 
Incorporation  of  labor  unions  is 
urged  in  a  minority  report  from  ths 
Labor  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Th? 
report  is  signed  by  Senator  Phipps,  of 
Colorado;  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyom- 
ing, and  Senator  Sterling,  of  South 
Dakota.  The  practice  of  labor  unions 
without  legal  responsibilities  entering 
into  contracts  with  operators  who  are 
bound  by  such  agreements  is  un- 
American,  the  report  states. 

Senator  Kenyon  formulated  his  in- 
dustrial code  upon  the  basis  of  a  "bill 
of  rights"  for  both  mine  workers  and 
employers,  as  shown  on  the  next  page. 
The  complete  industrial  code  which 
the  Senator  will  give  direction  to 
whatever  action  Congress  may  take, 
follows : 

1.  Coal  is  a  public  utility  and  in  its  pro- 
duction and  di-stribution  the  public  interest 
is  predominant. 

2.  Human  standards  should  be  the  con- 
straining influence  in  fixing  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  mine  workers. 

3.  Capital  prudently  and  honestly  invested  in  Oie  coal  industry 
should  have  an  adequate  return  sufflcient  to  stimulate  and  accel- 
erate the  production  ot  this  essential  commodity. 

4.  The  right  of  operators  and  miners  to  organize  is  recognized 
and  affirmed.  This  right  shall  not  be  denied,  abridged,  or  interfered 
with  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  nor  shall  coercive  measures  of 
any  kind  be  used  by  employers  or  employees,  or  by  their  agents 
or  representatives,  to  compel  or  to  induce  employers  or  employees 
to  exercise  or  to  refrain  from  exercising  this  right. 

5.  The  right  of  operators  and  of  miners  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  ot  their  own  choosing  is  recognized  and 
affirmed. 

6.  The  miners  who  are  not  members  of  a  union  have  the  right 
to  work  without  being  harassed  by  fellow  workmen  who  may 
belong  to  unions  The  men  who  belong  to  a  union  have  the  right 
to  work  without  being  harassed  by  operators  who  do  not  believe 
in  unionism.  The  organizations  have  a  right  to  go  into  non-union 
fields  and  by  peaceable  methods  try  to  persuade  men  to  join  the 
unions,  but  they  have  no  right  to  try  and  induce  employees  to 
violate  contracts  which  they  have  entered  into  with  their  em- 
ployers, and  the  operators  on  the  other  hand  have  the  right  by 
peaceable  means  to  try  to  persuade  men  to  refrain  from  joining 
the  imions. 

7.  The  right  of  all  unskilled  or  common  laliorers  to  earn  an 
adequate  living  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  the  worker  and  his 
family  in  health  and  reasonable  comfort,  and  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  savings  against  unemployment,  old  age.  and  other  con- 
tingencies is  hereby  declared  and  affirmed.  Above  this  basic  wage 
for  unskilled  workers,  differentials  in  rates  of  pay  for  other  mine 
workers  .shall  be  established  for  skill,  experience,  hazard  of  em- 
ployment, and  productive  efficiency. 

S.  The  right  of  women  to  engage  in  industrial  occupations  is 
recognized  and  affirmed  ;  their  rates  of  pay  shall  be  the  same  as 
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those  of  male  workers  for  the  same  or  muivalent  service  iier- 
formed ;  they  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights  and  guarantees 
granted  to  male  workers  and  the  conditions  of  their  employment 
shall  surround  them  with  every  safeguard  of  their  health  and 
strength  and  guarantee  them  the  full  measure  of  protection  which 
is  the  debt  of  society  to  mothers  and  to  potential  mothers.  Few 
women  are  engaged  in  any  way  in  mining,  but  it  may  be  as  well 
to  announce  this  proposition  as  to  pass  it  by. 

9.  Children  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  not  be  employed  in 
the  industry  unless  permits  have  been  issued  under  state  authority. 

10.  Six  days  shall  be  the  standard  work  week  in  the  industry 
with  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  The  standard  work  day  shall  not 
ccinsist  of  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

11.  Punitive  overtime  shall  be  paid  for 
hours  worked  each  day  in  excess  ot  the 
standard  workday. 

12.  When  a  dispute  or  controversy  arises 
between  operators  and  mine  workers,  there 
:  hould  be  no  strike  or  lockout,  pending  a 
LontVreiice  or  a  hearing  and  determination 
'•(  th.;  facts  and  principles  involved. 

Senator  Kenyon's  report  covers  25 
l)rinted  pages,  the  main  part  being 
devoted  to  argument  for  amicable 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  He 
i-eviews  the  issues  between  the  oper- 
ators and  the  unions  in  the  contro- 
versy in  which  he  defends  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  each  side,  and  condemns 
likewise  unlawful  practices  alleged  to 
have  been  performed  by  both.  Neither 
operator  nor  union  is  spared  from 
criticism. 

"There  is  little  use  in  reviewing  the 
evidence  or  of  entering  into  an  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  industrial  controversy  in  West 
Virginia,"  he  says.  "The  issue  is 
plain.  The  operators  will  not  employ 
men  belonging  to  the  unions,  as  they 
believe  they  will  become  agitators. 
On  the  other  hand  the  LTnited  Mine 
Workers  of  America  are  determined 
to  unionize  these  fields,  which  are  practically  the  only  large 
and  important  coal  fields  in  the  United  States  not  unionized. 
Thus  we  have  a  situation  of  two  determined  bodies  trying 
to  enforce  what  they  believe  are  rights,  which  rights  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  one  another — an  irresistible  foi-ce 
me  eting  an  immovable  body.  In  such  case  there  can  be 
nothing-  but  trouble." 

After  stating  the  claims  of  the  operators  and  unions  as 
presented  to  the  committee,  the  Senator  adds: 

"There  have  bean  violations  of  law  on  both  sides  of  this 
controversy.  There  has  been  an  arrogance  upon  both  sides, 
seeming  to  indicate  that,  in  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  the  question  was  entirely  one  between  the  operators 
and  the  workers.  Both  sides  have  been  forgetful  of  the 
great  third  party — the  public — which  has  a  vital  interest 
in  preserving  industrial  peace,  especially  in  a  region  fur- 
nishing the  percentage  of  coal  that  this  region  furnishes. 

"If  this  matter  is  none  of  Congress's  business,  as  is  inti- 
mated in  some  of  the  briefs,  then  this  committee  should  not 
have  been  appointed,  but  the  intimation  is  merely  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  arrogance  of  those  who  assume  that  the  public 
has  no  interest  whatsoever  in  these  matters.  If  it  is  no 
business  of  the  National  Government,  then  federal  troops 
should  not  have  been  requested  to  preserve  peace. 

"A  few  particular  things  in  the  evidence  perhaps  should 
be  referred  to.  A  great  doal  is  said  in  argument  as  to  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
substitution  of  the  words  relative  to  the  mine  workers  of 
the  'full  social  value  of  their  product,'  sold  and  consumed. 
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EMPLOYERS'  RIGHTS 

,4s  Proposed  in  Senator  Kenyon's  Industrial  Code 
They  have  a  right  to  operate  their  plants  on  a  non- 
union basis  or  on  a  union  basis.  They  have  the  rig-ht  to 
employ  men  whether  those  men  belong  to  a  union  or 
not.  They  have  the  right  to  discharge  men  because  they 
belong  to  a  union  or  to  discharge  them  because  they  do 
not  belong  to  a  union.  They  have  the  right  not  to 
employ  men  if  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 

They  have  no  right  to  use  force  and  violence  to  keep 
men  out  of  a  county  who  are  there  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  men  to  join  the  union. 

They  have  the  right  to  protect  their  property.  The 
fundamental  of  protection,  however,  should  be  upon  the 
state.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  the  properties 
of  the  operators  if  anyone  attempts  to  use  force  and 
violence  against  them.  There  is  no  right  in  public  policy 
or  public  morals  for  the  operators  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  deputy  sheriffs.  The  state  police  power  and  private 
police  power  cannot  work  together.  The  state  cannot 
abdicate  its  function  of  protecting  the  public. 


MINERS'  RIGHTS 

Under  Senator  Kenyon's  Proposed  Industrial  Code 

1.  Men  have  the  right  to  organize  peaceably  in  trade 
unions  and  to  bargain  collectively  through  their  chosen 
representatives.  The  exercise  of  their  right  to  organize 
does  not  include  coercive  measures  of  any  kind  to  induce 
persons  to  join  their  unions,  nor  to  induce  employers  to 
bargain  or  deal  therewith,  nor  to  intimidate  or  harass 
non-union   men   associated   with   them. 

2.  While  the  right  to  strike  now  exists  there  is  no 
right  by  violence  or  threats  or  interference  to  keep  other 
men  from  taking  the  places  of  the  strikers.  They  may 
peaceably  dissuade   men   from    taking   their   places. 

3.  Men  who  are  not  members  of  the  union  have  a  right 
to  work  without  being  harassed  by  fellow  workmen  who 
may  belong  to  unions.  Men  who  belong  to  unions  have 
a  right  to  work  without  being  harassed  by  operators 
who  do  not  believe  in  unionism.  The  miners  have  a  right 
to  go  into  non-union  fields  and  by  peaceable  methods  to 
try  to  persuade  men  to  join  the  union,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  try  to  induce  employees  to  violate  contracts. 


in  place  of  the  words  'equitable  share  of  the  value  of  their 
product.'  If  this  means,  as  is  claimed  by  the  operators, 
that  the  miners  are  claiming  'full  social  value'  of  the  coal 
produced,  leaving  no  compensation  for  property,  of  course, 
the  same  is  indefensible  and  entirely  un-American. 

"It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  United  Mine  Workers 
that  they  adopted  such  a  provision,  which  cannot  receive  the 
sanction  of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  and  the  explanation 
thereof  has  not  been  satisfactory." 

The  Senator  thinks  it  is  axnazing  that  anyone  would  seek 
to  defend  the  astounding  situation  of  deputy  sheriffs  who 
are  paid  by  operators  performing  general  duties  of  deputy 
sheriffs  and  not  merely  defending  the  property  of  their 
employers. 

He  refrains  from  discussing  the  check-off  system  as 
questions  involved  therein  are  pending  in  the  courts. 

The  Senator  refers  to  the  claim  of  the  operators  that  the 
union  intends  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of 
coal  and  to  be  in  a  position  April  1  to  stop  industry  and 
freeze  people  into  acceding  to  their  demands. 

Referring  to  federal  ti-oops  being  sent  into  the  region,  to 
stop  the  famous  march  of  the  miners  on  Logan  and  Mingo 
counties,  Senator  Kenyon  characterizes  the  march  as  "an 
indefensible  performance."  He  says  the  whole  story  is  one 
of  disregard  for  and  breaking  of  laws;  of  denials  of  con- 
stitutional rights;  of  a  spirit  of  suspicion,  hate  and  retalia- 
tion on  both  sides  that  does  not  augur  well  for  industrial 
peace,  and  that  there  must  be  some  change  of  feeling  and 
some  mutual  concessions  before  peace  will  be  re-established. 
He  believes  there  must  be  some  remedy  under  which  the 
rights  of  both  parties  will  be  protected,  and  also  those  of 
the   people,  which   are  paramount. 

"It  is  abhorrent  to  think  that  industrial  troubles  can 
only  be  settled  by  force,  riot  and  bloodshed;  that  no  basis 
can  be  established  for  adjustment  of  these  difficulties,"  he 
adds.  "Will  not  employers  recognize  the  right  of  labor  to 
a  larger  participation  in  the  wealth  which  it  creates  ?  Will 
unionized  labor  not  recognize  the  right  of  men  to  earn  a 
living  even  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  unions?" 

He  believes  a  solution  can  be  worked  out  along  the  lines 
of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  in  December  which 
will  apply  to  disputes  in  basic  industries.  He  denies  that 
the  President  had  in  mind  the  proposed  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  law. 

The  Senator  says  certain  restrictions  upon  personal  lib- 
erty, however  regrettable  in  theory,  must  be  imposed  in  prac- 
tice in  order  that  greater  damage  may  not  be  done  to  the 
body  politic. 

He  says  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  law  cannot  be  a 
success  because  it  had  no  underlying  code  of  rules  or  prin- 
ciples which  are  regulatory  or  mandatory  upon  the  court, 
and  parties  coming  before  it  can  invoke  no  bill  of  rights. 
He  says  the  court  is  based  upon  a  violation  of  previous 
experience,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  arising  from  legisla- 


tion prohibiting  strikes,  and  that  it  aims  to  solve  a  problem 
in  human  adjustments  with  an  arbitrary,  rigid  and  unre- 
stricted judicial  fiat.  On  the  other  hand  the  tribunal  he 
advocates  is  based  on  a  code  of  principles  sanctioned  by  in- 
dustrial usage. 

He  favors  limiting  the  proposed  industrial  code  to  the 
mining  industry  in  an  effort  to  compose  difficulties  with 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  capital,  labor  and  the  public,  and 
that  production  may  be  stabilized  and  stimulated. 

Senator  Kenyon  reviews  the  various  futile  efforts  that 
have  been  made  in  this  country  during  the  past  two  years 
to  project  a  new  industrial  code  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  The  Transportation 
Act  of  early  1920  enumerated  seven  principles  for  such  a 
code  and  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  enunciated  sixteen  addi- 
tional ones.  Thus  by  action  of  Congress,  supplemented  by 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  a  code  of  twenty-three  funda- 
mentals was  laid  down  to  govern  in  determining  wages, 
woi'king  conditions  and  industrial  relations  for  railroads. 
The  Senator  says  this  is  exactly  what  Congress  should  do 
now  for  the  coal  industry. 

He  then  discusses  the  legal  aspects  of  the  right  of  an 
employer  to  employ  or  discharge  employees,  quoting  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  case.  He  says  in  this  case  the  holding  apparently  is 
that  the  employer  has  a  constitutional  right  to  employ  men 
who  belong  to  a  union  but  that  there  is  a  fair  inference 
that  this  right  may  be  modified  by  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
paramount  police   power. 

This  right,  he  believes,  can  be  restricted  by  positive  act 
of  Congress,  depending  upon  whether  the  public  welfare  re- 
quired the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  to  be  conceded 
to  the  workers  as  a  legal  right. 

He  refers  to  conflicting  opinions  in  this  regard,  one  group 
claiming  that  collective  bargaining  can  be  earned  out  only 
through  the  employees  of  the  particular  industry,  and  that 
the  employees  are  not  entitled  to  have  agents  representing 
them  who  are  not  members  of  the  working  force  of  the 
particular  establishment.  After  quoting  the  operators  and 
the-  President  on  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  he  says 
"there  is  apparently  some  conflict  between  the  two." 

The  Senator  claims  no  originality  or  sanctity  for  his 
views,  as  they  may  be  faulty,  but  he  believes  they  offer  some 
solution  for  the  difficulties.  He  contends  that  Congress  is 
economically  impotent  if  it  cannot  devise  some  plan  to  bring 
about  a  better  situation  in  industrial  life.  He  has  no  pride 
of  opinion  in  his  views  and  would  be  glad  to  accept  any 
other  plan  that  might  seem  better.  He  will  later  introduce 
a  bill  covering  the  propositions  laid  down. 

The  industrial  medium  now  most  needed  is  one  that  can 
make  ghosts  walk. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  reason  business  conditions  are  unsettled  is  because 
so  many  accounts  are. — Elizabeth  Journal. 
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Most  Industries  Favor  Lowering  Coal  Freights  First, 
Also  Urging  Relatively  Heavier  Cuts 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


SINCE  nearly  every  witness  appearing  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  the  hearing  on  the 
proposed  reduction  of  railroad  freight  rates  is  being 
asked  what  commodities  should  be  favored  in  the  matter 
of  rate  reduction,  it  is  believed  that  the  commission  has  in 
mind  the  application  of  different  amounts  of  reductions 
even  among  basic  commodities.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  way  in  which  testimony  was  developed  to  show  that 
the  relative  increase  in  coal  rates  was  much  greater  than 
in  iron-ore  rates. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  witnesses  would  include  coal 
among  the  commodities  which  should  have  the  greatest 
reduction.  Many  witnesses  have  expressed  the  belief  that 
coal  should  be  favored  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  own 
commodities.  Nearly  all  the  representatives  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  and  associated  activities  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  is  more  important  to  have  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  on  coal  than  on  steel  products.  Other  industries  which 
ask  that  coal  be  included  among  the  commodities  favored 
are  cement,  roofing,  asphalt,  brick,  building  tile,  paving 
brick,  lime  and  glass.  Even  vntnesses  for  the  construction 
industry  testified  that  building  is  being  interfered  with  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  coal.  One  of  the  lumber  witnesses 
said  coal  should  be  favored  before  lumber.  Most  witnesses 
have  suggested  the  removal  of  the  1920  increases. 

During  the  past  week  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  the  commission  is  determined  to  know  where  it  is  going 
before  it  authorizes  any  reduction.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  members  will  take  no  chances  and  are  not  going  to 
undertake  an  experiment  with  the  rate  structure.  They  are 
insisting  on  facts,  and  their  questions  indicate  that  reduc- 
tions will  be  calculated  carefully  before  they  are  made. 

Extension  of  Railroads  Must  Be  CoNsioEaiED 

The  commission  seems  to  have  been  impressed  particularly 
by  the  point  made  by  George  H.  Cushing  that  railroad  ex- 
tension must  be  considered  when  a  new  rate  level  is  in  con- 
templation. The  fact  that  there  was  a  net  reduction 
in  railroad  mileage  last  year  and  that  in  a  normal  year 
the  railroads  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  furnish  passable 
service  seems  to  have  deeply  impressed  the  commission. 
Since  Mr.  Cushing  brought  up  the  question  several  witnesses 
have  referred  to  the  future  adequacy  of  railroads  and  have 
stressed  the  fact  that  inefficient  transportation  is  the  last 
thing  they  want.  Members  of  the  commission  have  asked 
nearly  every  witness:  "Would  you  prefer  lower  rates  to 
assurance  of  service?"  Some  have  replied  that  service  is 
relatively  more  important  than  the  freight  rate  but  most 
of  those  testifying  have  indicated  that  they  will  take  chances 
on  the  service  if  the  rate  is  reduced. 

While  the  commission,  in  announcing  the  hearing,  stated 
that  no  consideration  was  to  be  given  differentials,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  come  in  for  some  consideration.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  a  witness  for  the  byproduct  coke  indus- 
try that  they  are  more  interested  in  differentials  than  in  a 
lower  rate,  as  under  the  present  rates  byproduct  coke  is 
penalized  heavily,  he  said,  in  favor  of  beehive  coke.  Ap- 
parently the  commission  is  considering  coal  and  coke  as  a 
single  commodity,  with  the  probabilities  favoring  the  same 
treatment  for  coke  as  for  coal. 

That  the  coal  producers  were  wise  in  presenting  a  solid 
front — by  having  their  case  presented  by  a  single  witness — 
has  been  demonstrated  amply  as  the  case  of  other  com- 
modities has  been  presented.  In  addition  to  losing  the  ad- 
vantages that  go  with  a  single  clear-cut  presentation,  the 
divergence  of  views  presented  by  different  witnesses  has 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  presentation  of  several 
commodities. 

The  further  evidence  that  the  commission  is  going  to  be 
doubly  sure  before  taking  action  tends  to  the  belief  that  it 
may  be  later  than  April  1  before  a  decision  can  be  handed 


down.  Practically  all  those  in  attendance  are  agreed  that 
the  opinion  cannot  be  rendered  before  April  1. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  witnesses  who  will  appear 
for  the  public  will  oppose  vigorously  any  horizontal  reduc- 
tion in  rates.  Arguments  will  be  made  for  a  scientific  read- 
justment, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  plea  will  be  made 
for  higher  rates  on  certain  first-class  commodities  with  the 
idea  of  making  possible  greater  reductions  in  the  rates  on 
low-grade  freight. 

The  commission  has  revised  the  schedule  to  some  extent. 
The  testimony  of  the  public  and  shippers  as  to  the  general 
aspects  of  the  case  is  to  be  completed  Feb.  4.  Other 
assignments  are  as  follows:  Vegetable  oil  and  soap,  Feb. 
8;  grain,  flour  and  agricultural  products,  Feb.  9;  railway 
labor  organizations,  Feb.  10  and  11;  canned  goods  and  whole- 
sale groceries,  Feb.  15;  fruits  and  vegetables,  Feb.  16  and 
17;  milk,  cream  and  dairy  products,  Feb.  18;  beverages  and 
beverage  containers,  waste  materials,  Feb.  20;  live-stock  and 
packing-house  products,  Feb.  21  and  22;  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  Feb.  23  and  24;  other  commodities, 
Feb.  25.  

Central  Pa.  Bituminous  Coal  Output  Falls 
To  9.60  Per  Cent  of  U.  S.  Total 

PRODUCTION  of  bituminous  coal  in  central  Pennsylvania 
during  1921,  according  to  tabulations  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers'  Association,  dropped  to  9.60 
per  cent  of  the  total  produced  in  the  United  States,  the 
percentage  having  been  much  higher  in  prevous  years. 
Output  by  months  in  thousands  of  net  tons  was  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

from 

Central 


Month  1917 

Jan 5,104 

Feb 4,351 

Mar 5,261 

Apr 4,497 

May 4,841 

June 5,044 

July 4,851 

Aug 5,139 

Sept 4,717 

Oct 5,311 

Nov 5,175 

Dec 4,367 

Total 58,658 

Per  Cent  of 
U.S.  Pro- 
duction. . .  10.63 


1918 
4,537 
4,666 
5.318 
5,084 
5,215 
5,393 
5,590 
5,702 
5,104 
5,266 
4,138 
4,402 


1919 
5,115 
3,148 
3,482 
3,405 
3,650 
3,831 
4,387 
4,832 
4.865 
5,581 
1,205 
3,045 


1920 
4,562 
3,763 
5,196 
4,429 
4,287 
4,621 
4,891 
5,161 
5,347 
5.331 


1921 
3,865 
3,238 
3,274 
2,775 
3,185 
3,283 
2,947 
3,255 
3,196 
3,893 
3,220 
2,935 


United 
States 
1921 
39,840 
30.794 
29,839 
28,410 
34,316 
32,509 
30,842 
34,241 
35,014 
43,921 
35,895 
31,369 


Pa. 
1921 
09.70 
10.52 
10.97 
09.77 
09.28 
10.10 
09.56 
09.51 
09.13 
08.86 
08.87 
09.36 


60,515      46,546      58,172      39,066      406,990         09.60 


10.44       10.16       10.39 


U.  S.  Will  Encourage  Legitimate  Trade 
Associations,  Daugherty  Says 

IT  is  probable  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will  not 
issue  a  formal  statement  defining  the  scope  of  activities 
which  may  be  followed  by  trade  associations  under  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hardwood  lumber  case. 
Attorney  General  Daugherty  says  that  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  desires  to  give  to  business  the  most  accurate 
information  regarding  trade  associations,  the  department 
adheres  to  the  court's  decision,  which  he  regards  as  far- 
reaching,  emphatic  and  clear.  Associations  doing  a  legiti- 
mate service  for  business  will  be  encouraged  but  the  de- 
partment will  not  make  concessions  to  organizations  which 
would  tend  to  weaken  or  abandon  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
court   in  the   lumber   case. 
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Bill  to  Create  Coal  Commission  Introduced 
In  New  York  Legislature 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Thomas  F.  Cosgrove,  of  Richmond 
.  County,  Greater  New  York,  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Albany  Jan.  26  a  measure  to  regulate  the  coal  and 
wood  industries  in  the  State  of  New  York.  While  the 
measure  is  aimed  especially  at  the  distribution  of  coal  and 
the  prices  charged  therefor,  it  covers  the  production,  trans- 
portation, manufacture,  storage,  distribution  and  sale  of 
coal  and  coal  products  and  wood. 

A  commission  of  five  members  is  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
to  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health  and  four  others 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  serve  without  pay, 
but  to  receive  their  traveling  expenses,  also  their  office 
expenses.      Coal    is   to   be  regulated   as   a  health   measure. 

A  voluminous  system  of  reporting  to  the  commission  is 
provided.  The  coal  producer  reports  to  the  commission  the 
names  and  addresses  of  distributors  who  buy  from  him,  to- 
gether with  the  quantities  and  price;  then  the  distributor  has 
to  tell  to  what  dealers  he  sold  it;  after  that  the  dealer  tells 
to  what  individuals  he  sold  it  and  how  much  he  got  for  it; 
the  consumer  does  not  have  to  report. 

After  that  the  commission  issues  an  order.  If  all  five  com- 
missioners agree  on  the  order,  it  becomes  mandatory  and 
anyone  having  the  temerity  to  disobey  it  is  liable  to  $.500  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both.  If  only  four  out 
of  five  commissioners  agree  on  an  order,  the  order  is  simply 
filed   and   it  bscomes   a   recommendation. 

The  measure  itself  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a  milk  com- 
mission bill  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature  last 
year.  The  members  of  the  commission  are  to  be  kept  honest 
by  not  allowing  them  to  hold  political  office  while  they  serve 
as  such  or  for  one  year  after  surrendering  their  jobs. 


McDougall  Shows  Why  Nova  Scotia  Scale 
Should  Be  Lowered  Considerably 

THE  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  to  investigate  the 
wage  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corpora- 
and  the  coal  miners  in  its  employ,  now  sitting  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  gave  a  hearing  to  vice-president  D.  H.  McDougall  of 
the  coi-poration  Jan.  20.  He  declared  that  business  could 
not  be  carried  on  at  the  recent  rate  of  wages  and  that  the 
wage  proposed  was  the  highest  that  could  be  paid  if  com- 
petition and  the  general  demand  for  lower  prices  was  to  be 
met.  He  reviewed  at  length  the  coal  situation  in  the  United 
States  and  the  general  deflation  in  wages  and  prices,  stating 
that  the  coal  sales  of  the  coi-poration  had  steadily  declined 
month  by  month,  owing  to  the  heavy  importation  of  coal 
from  the  United  States  at  prices  with  which  his  company 
could  not  compete  because  of  the  high  cost  of  production 
in  the  Nova  Scotia  mines. 

In  summarizing  the  corporation's  position  Mr.  McDougall 
said  that  the  cost  of  production  since  1914  had  increased 
224  per  cent,  that  the  earnings  of  the  miners  had  increased 
by  not  less  than  140  per  cent;  yet  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  at  the  coal  mines  was  not  more  than  50  per  cent. 
The  company's  prices  for  coal  were  30  per  cent  less  than  those 
of  1921.  The  ability  of  the  companies  to  pay  wages  depended 
on  their  ability  to  sell  coal,  which  without  a  reduction  of 
wages  of  approximately  35  per  cent  could  not  be  mined  and 
sold  without  loss  at  the  prices  now  prevailing  and  likely  to 
prevail  in  1922. 


to  the  confusion  rather  than  point  to  a  solution.  To  eflfect 
an  adjustment  of  the  matter  the  committee  suggests  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  organize  a  force  of  accountants,  in 
charge  of  someone  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this 
demurrage  matter,  to  meet  the  expense  of  which  a  contribu- 
tion based  upon  5  per  cent  of  the  demurrage  bills  rendered 
by  the  railroads  is  to  b?  sent  to  the  committee.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  W,  A.  Marshall,  chairman,  25 
Beaver  St.,  New  York  City. 


Name  Committee  to  Settle  Demurrage  Bills 
Of  Old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

IN  order  to  clear  up,  if  possible,  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  demurrage  bills  rendered 
by  the  railroads  and  computed  by  the  old  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  for  the  months  of  January  to  April,  1919,  inclusive, 
a  committee  composed  of  W.  A.  Marshall,  John  Crichton  and 
Harry  J.  Hughes  has  been  appointed.  Shippers  have  been 
unable  to  reconcile  the  bills  with  their  records  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  vai'ious  railroads  seems  to  have  added 


Extent  of  Shutdown  of  Bituminous  Mines 
In  1919  Strike  Shown  by  Survey 

PERCENTAGES  of  capacity  of  bituminous  mines  closed 
down  on  account  of  the  strike  of  union  miners  in  1919, 
taken  from  the  weekly  reports  of  production  and  running 
time  furnished  by  operators  of  about  3,000  mines  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
The  percentage  used  represents  the  average  condition  for 
an  entire  week,  but  for  a  selected  week — the  one  in  which 
the  strike  reached  a  maximum  in  the  particular  district.  In 
many  fields  the  strike  was  100  per  cent  effective  from 
Nov.  1  to  the  middle  of  December.  In  some  other  districts 
the  men  were  out  for  only  a  week  or  two.  In  still  others 
there  was  a  gradual  drift  back  to  work  e.xtending  over  sev- 
eral weeks.  Furthermore,  the  week  of  maximum  stoppage 
did  not  come  in  all  fields  at  the  same  time.  For  these 
reasons  the  shutdown  was  never  quite  as  complete  as  shown 
in  the  table,  though  almost  as  complete  during  the  first 
week  of  the  strike. 

The  Survey,  of  course,  has  no  data  as  to  the  number  of 
union  miners,  but  its  official  records  of  production  during 
the  strike  of  1919  shows  how  each  district  responded  to  the 
strike  call.  Since  1919,  of  course,  there  have  been  changes 
in  the  extent  of  the  union  organization.  The  anthracite 
region,  also,  is  organized. 

STRENGTH  OF  MINERS'  UNION  IN  1119  STRIKE 

,         Maximum  per  cent       District       Apparent  ma ximunj 
of  district  capacity  production         annual    output 
closed  during  1 9 19      in  1918  of  union  fields 

District  strike  (Net  Tons)  (Net  Tonsi 
Central  Pennsylvania 

Section  A  (P.  R.  R.  and 

connections) 67  -i25, 000.000  I6.750.0DO 

Section  B  (N.  Y.  C.  and 

connections) 99  ..16.000.009  15.840.000 

■Section  C  (B.  R.  &  P.  and 

other  roads) 91  ..20.629.000  18,772.000 

Northern  Pennsylvania 100  8.051.000  8. 051.000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 100  48.299,000  48,299.000 

West  Virginia  Panhandle. . .  61  3.255,000  1,986,000 
Westmoreland.    Latrobe, 

Greensburg  and  Ligonier..  5  17,701.000  885.000 

Connellsville 0  35,677,000  0 

Somerset 6  7.194,000  432.000 

Cumberland-Piedmont 98  7,073,000  6,932.000 

Fairmont  W,  Va .90  20,104,000  18.094.000 

Northern  Ohio 100  30.287,000  30.287.000 

Michigan     100  1.465.000  1.465.000 

Southern  Ohio 100  1 5.768.000  1 5,768,000 

Northeastern  Kentucky. ..  .  70  7,109,000  4,976,000 

Hazard,  Ky 0  2.364.000  1.173.000 

Kanawha     88  M3.324.000  11,725.000 

Kenova-Thacker 0  7.024.000  0 

Logan                                  .    .  0  10.307.000  0 

New  River  98  9,292.000  9,106.000 

Winding  Gulf 0  5.156.000  0 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River..  0  ^IH^^S,  77,  nnn 

Southwestern  Virginia 8  .'Stl'SSS  ,  ,  7o'nSS 

Southern  .\ppalachian 100  r  1 1. 712.000  I   ■^l?222 

Harlan  '/60  ./3.202,000  1.92x000 

.Alabama  andGeorEia 48  ''■"Z.OOO  l\i[Z°c 

Western  Kentucky  58  10.833,000  6,283.000 

Indiana  100  30.679.000  30.679.000 

ufno,"  100  89,291.000  89,291.000 

Iowa  100  8,192,000  8.192.000 

M^ouri  99  5,668.000  5.611,000 

ICaS^  ■"  7.562.000  7,486.000 

ArkS^as 100  2,227.900  2.227,000 

Okl^ma 100  4,813,000  4,813,000 

Teits          '50  2,261,000  1.131,000 

North  i)akota --'O  720.000  216,000 

Montana          •  ^  4,533.000  4,079,000 

TTtah  0  5.137.000  0 

New  Mexico 15  4.023.000  603.000 

Washington 100  4.082,000  4,082.000 

wroriing    ;::;;::::::::      _^  ^.438.000      8.''66.ooo 

Total 71   *  579,281.000         414.625.000 

(«)  .Apportionment  of  total  production  for  central  Pennsylvania  between 
Sections  A.  B,  and  C  partlv  estimated,  (6)  Includes  all  hiEh-\  olatile  mmes  in 
"iouthern  West  Virginia  not  included  in  the  New  River.  Logan  and  Kenova- 
Thacker  districts,  (c)  Includes  Tennessee  and  southeastern  Kentuck,v  outside  ot 
Harlan  Coun'y.  (  )  Of  the  tonnage  of  Harlan  Countv  Operators  Association 
81  per  cen'  was  c'osed.  but  the  Lynch  mines  continued  to  operate.  <r\  1  aril 
e.«tima;ed. 
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Southern  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Post 
Reduced  Wage  Scales  Effective  April  1 

RARELY  indeed  do  union  operators  state  in  advance  their  which    provides    for    heavy   reductions    in    wages,   effective 

demands  for  a  wage  reduction.    They  usually  let  the  April   1,  is  as  follows: 

-    union  do  the  initial  proposing.     Southern  Ohio  Coal  Pittsburgh  coal,  producers  .associatiox  scale 

operators  on  Saturday,  Jan.  28,  followed  the  action  taken  by  per  ton  of  2.000  lb.,  run-of-mine: 

the  Pittsburgh   Coal   Producers'  Association  on  Jan.  26   in      g^k  mining,  thin-vein  $0.77 

Liie    I  moL-uife  -J  T>   ii  •    X-  >  ,  Pick  mining,  thick-vem    0.68 

putting  precedent  to  one  side.     Both  associations  have  de-      Cutting,    thin-vein o.io 

clared  that  after  April  1,  when  their  present  contracts  come      [<uft''in"/'  Ihjck-vein o'o75 

to  an  end,  they  will  not  collect  the  "check-off"  and  will  pay  Loading,  thick-vein  ['.I'.l'.'.'.'.'..'.]  .'.'.'.'.l\'.\'.m[\'.]'.'.'.'.'.'.     u'.i65 

a  reduced  scale  of  wages.  Yardage  and  deadwork  30  per  cent  below  1921  scale. 

Acting  on  their  own   initiative,  the   southern   Ohio  pro-      Mmorm'en"*'.*!""'!  .'*.'*.'^ '. 4.60 

ducers  formulated  a  scale  which  provides  for  reductions  from  Jlotormen    helpers,    skilled    wlremen,    tracklayers,    bottom 

the  present  scale  of  from  30  to  47  per  cent  and  elimination  ?fn?brrmtn7where'er^pioyed)'^^'.".  ^".''.  ."."?f!'.'"^'^^"'".':     4.50 

of  the  check-off.     It  was  announced  Saturday,  Jan.  28.     The      Wiremen  helpers,  tracklayer  helpers 4.25 

scale  will  be  submitted  to  the  miners  with  the  request  that  it  ''TabSrexl°e'pt''?rapp*efs''''."^.'^ .  .".'^"!"^ .  ^".''. . "'.''.°"'.''.'".  .'".^''*';     4.00 

be  accepted  by  March  1,  to  become  effective  April  1,  when      Dumpers  and  ram  operators  4.00 

the  present  wage  agreement  expires.     The  new  pick-mining  pus'S^riy^car  cleaners  and  'all  other  butside  labor' : .' ; .' ." ! ! .' !     Ill 

scale  is  77c.  per  ton,  as  compared  with  the  present  scale  of     Trappers 2.00 

$1.11;  machine  mining  is  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  60c.  a  ton.  About  sixty  companies,  some  of  them  extremely  large,  are 

as  against  94c.  at  present;   the  reduction  in  day  wages  is  included  in  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Association.    The 

from  $7.50  to  $4  and  in  some  cases  $3.75  per  day.  association  says  that  the  new  scale  provides  wages  36  to  40 

The  operators  point  out  that  the  new  scale  is  considerably  per  cent   higher   than   pre-wartime   wages.     It  provides   a 

higher  than  that  prevailing  in  1916  and  in  formulating  it  due  higher   wage,    comparatively    speaking,    than    the    reduced 

consideration    was    given    to    present   economic    conditions,  wages  for  some  time  effective  in  other  industries. 

wages  paid  in  other  industries,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  Quoting  the  declarations  of  the  president  of  the  United 

living  and  mining  scales  now  being  paid  in  other  districts,  Mine  Workers  at  Shamokin,  of  which  the  following  is  one: 

especially  the  non-union  districts  of  West  Virginia.  "The  bituminous  coal  miners  expect  not  only  what  they  have 

Lee  Hall,  president  of  the  Ohio  organization   of  United  gained  but  will   demand   an    increase   in   their   basic   wage 

Mine  Workers,  said  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  scale  rates,"  the  association  declares:  "The  operators  believe  that 

until  after  the  international  convention,  Feb.  14.  these   statements   of  a   determined   policy  demonstrate  the 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Association  announced  its  futility  of  any  meeting  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 

new  scale  after  a  meeting  held  Thursday,  Jan.  26.    The  scale,  America." 


Wage  Demands  Would  Add  $1.30  Per  Ton 
To  Anthracite  Price,  Opei-ators  Assert 

COMPLIANCE  with  the  demands  of  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  for  a  20-per  cent  increase  in  contract  rates 
and  $1  a  day  increase  for  all  day  men  would  mean  an 
advance  of  at  least  $1.30  a  ton  in  the  mine  price  of  do- 
mestic sizes  of  hard  coal,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
Jan.  24  by  the  General  Committee  of  Anthracite  Operators. 

The  statement,  which  also  declares  that  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  increased  78.4c.  a  ton,  is  the  first 
to  be  issued  by  the  operators  since  the  United  Mine 
Workers  adopted  their  new  wage  demands  at  their  tri- 
district  convention  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Jan.  17-21.  No 
comment  is  made  on  the  decision  of  the  men  to  strike  on 
April  1,  if  a  satisfactory  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
with  the  employers  by  that  date,  when  the  present  con- 
tract expires. 

The  operators  have  appointed  a  wage  scale  committee, 
headed  by  S.  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  meet  with  the 
wage  scale  committee  of  the  miners  as  soon  as  such  a 
conference  is  authorized  by  the  union.  The  demands  of 
the  anthracite  miners  must  first  be  approved  at  the  inter- 
national convention  of  the  union  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 
Feb.  14,  before  any  conferences  with  the  operators  can 
be  held. 

No  definite  rejection  of  the  union's  demand  is  expected 
until  the  joint  conference  is  held,  and  then  the  negotiations 
will  be  taken  up  by  subcommittees,  which  probably  will 
meet  in  New  York. 

"Wage  demands  of  20  per  cent  increase  in  contract 
rates  and  $1  a  day  increase  for  all  day  men,"  said  the 
operators'  statement,  "made  by  the  tri-district  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  Shamokin  last 
week,  if  granted  would  mean  an  increase  of  at  least  $1.30 
a  ton  on  the  mine  price  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite — 
grate,  egg,  stove  and  nut — which  the  consumer  would  pay. 


"Other  demands,  like  that  for  time  and  half  time  for  over- 
time and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  would  also 
increase    labor   costs    and   correspondingly    increase    prices. 

"Using  the  labor  cost  of  the  first  six  months  of  1921 
($3.92  per  gross  ton)  as  a  basis,  the  increase  in  labor 
cost  if  the  wage  demands  were  granted  would  be  78.4c. 
a  ton  on  the  total  production.  Applied  to  the  prepared 
sizes,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  production,  it  works  out  to 
$1.30,  as  given  above." 


West  Virginia  Mine  Chiefs  Are  Bailed  Out 

ON  Jan.  18  Keeney  and  Mooney  were  released  from  the 
Logan  County  jail  on  $15,000  bail.  Blizzard  also  was 
bailed,  but  on  $20,000  bail.  Bail  was  refused  to  the  eight 
men  who  are  directly  accused  of  taking  part  in  the  death  of 
John  Gore,  a  Logan  County  deputy  sheriff,  killed  in  the 
fighting  at  Blair  Mountain.  Bail  was  furnished  by  several 
other  defendants  during  the  same  day.  Judge  Bland,  on 
petition  of  counsel  for  the  United  Mine  Workers,  changed 
the  venue  for  the  trial  to  Jefferson  County. 

Frank  Snyder,  editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Federationist, 
a  radical  labor  paper,  and  Isaac  Scott,  acting  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  district  union,  have  been  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason  and  conspiracy. 


The  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  has  ap- 
pointed a  new  committee  on  registration  of  engineers.  The 
personnel  of  the  committee  is  as  follows:  A.  S.  Dwight 
(chairman),  New  York;  Gardiner  S.  Williams,  Ann  Arbor, 
and  Philip  N.  Moore,  St.  Louis.  A  new  federal  water-power 
committee  also  has  been  named.  John  H.  Finney,  of  Wash- 
ington, is  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Other  members 
are  Calvert  Townley,  New  York;  G.  S.  Williams,  Ann 
Arbor;  Gano  Dunn,  New  York,  and  A.  P.  Davis,  Washington. 


Congress  would  accompush   more  with  fewer  "blocs" 
and  more  tackle. — Columbia  Record. 


Production 

and  the 

Market 


Weekly  Review 


DEVELOPMENTS  last  week  in  the  impending 
wage  controversy  in  the  coal  industry  were  of 
major  importance.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district 
operators  announced  their  proposed  scale — based  on 
a  rate  nearly  identical  with  the  scale  of  April  16, 
1917 — 77c.  for  thin  vein  coal  and  68c.  for  thick  vein. 
Southern  Ohio  producers  adopted  a  new  scale  provid- 
ing for  a  cut  ranging  31  to  461  per  cent.  Abolition 
of  the  check-off  is  embodied  in  both  of  the  above  an- 
nouncements. Union  officials  in  each  district  have 
intimated  that  acceptance  of  a  lower  wage  scale  was 
impossible. 

The  forerunners  of  new  agreements  having  been 
thus  summarily  disapproved  by  the  miners,  a  coal 
strike  becomes  more  of  a  certainty.  The  first  reflec- 
tion of  a  prospective  tie-up  has  been  witnessed  by  the 
appearance  of  inquiries  for  storage  coal  for  delivery 
prior  to  April  1.  Industrial  stocks  must  be  safe- 
guarded in  anticipation  of  trouble,  but  the  uncertain 
future  is  a  deterring  influence  to  buyers  and  coal  men 
alike. 

Narrow  Price  Range  Forecasts  Higher  Quotations 

Consumers  desire  protection,  but  not  "over-protec- 
tion." being  reminded  of  the  probability  of  lower  mine 
costs  and  transportation  charges  in  the  next  coal 
year.  Sellers  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  to  any- 
thing but  a  current  delivery  basis  at  the  prevailing 
prices.  So  the  net  result  is  a  better  spot  market  from 
a  production  standpoint  and  a  narrowing  price  range, 
forecasting  slightly  higher  quotations,  which  to  date, 
however,  have  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  spot  market  is  stimulated  by  a  better  domestic 
call  as  winter  temperatures  continue.  This  in  turn 
has  relieved  the  scarcity  of  fine  coals  and  lower  steam 
quotations  have  offset  the  improvement  in  prepared 
coal  prices. 

The  true  gage  of  the  future — industrial  activitv — 


is  more  encouraging.  Gains  are  being  made  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  and  railroads,  automobile 
plants,  building  operations,  etc.,  are  inquiring  for 
new  material  and  equipment.  Another  healthy  sign 
for  better  business  is  the  gain  in  movement  of  revenue 
freight  reported  by  the  railroads.  The  woolen  in- 
dustry is  more  active.  January  saw  many  conflicting 
drifts  in  trade,  but  favorable  factors  predominated. 
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The  feature  of  the  anthracite  market  is  the  strength 
of  the  steam  grades.  An  actual  shortage  is  near,  as 
the  curtailed  production  of  late  has  made  the  supply 
inadequate.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  increased 
commercial  demand  as  to  the  necessarily  steady  con- 
sumption of  steam  coals  by  the  collieries.  With  winter 
weather  prevailing,  family  sizes  are,  of  course,  in 
much  better  position.  While  retailers  have  enjoyed 
better  trade,  they  have  not  placed  orders  in  propor- 
tion to  their  outgo  and  it  is  evident  that  many  in- 
tend to  greet  April  wage  readjustments  with  stock- 
piles reduced  to  the  minimum. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  increased  6.4  per  cent  during  the  week  ended 
Jan.  21,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey.  The  total  out- 
put was  8,838,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  8,304,000  in 
the  week  previous.    At  present  the  tonnage  mined  is  slightly 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(N'et    Tons) 

BITLIMINOUS  COAL 

Week  Ended:                    1921-1922 

1920-1921 

Jan.  7  (6) 7.476,000 

Jan.  14  (6) 8,304.000 

9,633,000 
10,763,000 
9,936,000 
1,656,000 
449,879,000 
1,809,000 

Jan.  21  (a) 8,838.000 

Daily  average 1.473,000 

Coalyear 331,171,000 

Daily  aver- coal  year.            1.338,000 

ANTHRACITE 

1922 

1921 

Jan.  7   1,242.000 

Jan.  14     1.643.000 

1.597,000 
1,895.000 
1,819.000 

Jan.  21  (a) 1.443,000 

COKE 

Jan-  14  (6) 119.000 

266,000 
258,000 
794.000 

Jiin.  21  (<i> 116.000 

Calendar  vear 344.000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.  (6)  ReN-ised  from  I-ist  report      1 
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ahead  of  consumption,  so  that  some  coal  is  going  to  storage, 
although  weekly  production  is  still  2,000,000  tons  short  of 
the  high  point  reached  last  October,  when  the  railroad 
strike  threat  induced  buying.  Loadings  on  the  first  two 
days  of  last  week  indicated  a  further  increase  in  production. 
New  England  movement  all-rail  increased  perceptibly 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  21,  1922,  when  2,970  cars  were 
reported  through  the  gateways,  as  compared  with  2,233  the 
previous  week.  This  tonnage  is  mainly  made  up  of  railroad 
fuel  and  orders  on  old  contracts,  as  the  all-rail  territory 
has   been   greatly   reduced  by  the   inroads   of   water-borne 


coals.  The  New  England  market  has  reacted  slightly  to 
strike  talk.  Stocks  are  still  heavy  and  while  industrial  de- 
mands are  only  increasing  slowly,  caution  is  prompting 
buyers  to  safeguard  their  supply  in  anticipation  of  trouble. 
Coastwise  freights  have  advanced  with  the  better  inquiries, 
although  recent  bad  weather  has  also  been  a  feature. 

COAL  AGE  INDEX  BITU.MINOUS  CO.\L  PRICES,  1922 

Average  Spot  Price  Index 

Jan.  2 $2,325  192 

Jan.9 2.290  189 

Jan.  16 2  294  190 

Jan. 23 2219  183 

Jan.30 2  207  182 


AVERAGE  SPOT  PRICES  OF  BITUMINOl- 

(Unit  net  ton  of  2,000  lb; 

Month  1913  1914  1915  1916 

Jan JI.46  $1.21  $1    13  $153 

Feb 1.22  1.16  1.12  1    40 

March 1.17  1.17  1.09  1    27 

April 1.17  1.16  1.08  I   24 

May 1.15  1    16  1.07  1   21 

June 1.14  1    12  1.07  1.26 

July 1.18  112  1,05  1.22 

August 1.22  1.13  1.07  1   30 

Sept 1.23  1.11  1.10  1.57 

Oct 1.29  1.13  1.12  2  26 

Nov 1.31  1.10  1.17  3  87 

Dec 1.26  I. II  1.33  4  01 

1st  Quarter 1.28  1.18  1.11  1   40 

2nd  Quarter 1.15  1.15  1.07  1.24 

3rdQuarter 1.21  1.12  1.07  1   36 

4thQuarter 1.29  1.11  1.21  3.38 

Yearly  average 1.23  1.14  1.12  1.85 


S  COAL.  FO.B.  MINES 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

$4,15 

$2,48 

$2.57 

$2  57 

4.18 

2,53 

2.49 

2  58 

3   89 

2,58 

2.47 

2  58 

3.21 

2.64 

2.43 

3.85 

4   14 

2.67 

2.38 

4.59 

4  00 

2  57 

2.40 

7.18 

3   17 

2.58 

2.47 

8.24 

3.24 

2.58 

2  76 

9  51 

2  02 

2  58 

2.91 

8  52 

2,02 

2  58 

3.09 

7  78 

2  48 

2  58 

2.57 

5.87 

2  48 

2  58 

2.58 

4.38 

4.07 

2  53 

2.51 

2  58 

3  78 

2.63 

2.40 

5.20 

2  81 

2.58 

2.71 

8.76 

2  33 

2  58 

2  74 

6  01 

3.25 

2.58 

2.59 

5.64 

1 

1 
1921 

$3 

26 

77 

63 

6? 

68 

57 

40 

47 

37 

33 

35 

26 

89 

61 

40 

41 

55 

RELATIVE 
SPOT    PRICES 


PRICES  OF   BITUMINOUS 
JULY,     1913  — JUNE,     1914, 


COAL, 
.\S    BASE 


1913     1914      1915     1916     1917     1918     1919 


90   105   321 


103  265  218  200  318 

89   100  342  221  197  379 

88   104  331  212  198  593 

87  101  262  213  204  681 

88  107  268  213  228  786 
91  130  167  213  241  704 
93   187  167  213  256  643 

485 


205 
205 
337 

89  102  313 
89  113  232 
97  280  192 
91   152   269 


213 
209 
217 


229 
217 
217 
222 
208 


239 
216 
198 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

♦Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  nm 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.). . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  VoL).. 
Pool  10(H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  1D(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  I0(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  11  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Hl^-Volatlle,  Eastern 

Pool  54-6#'(Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  Sc'd.  gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.)  . . 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas)..  .  . 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

Hocking  lump 

Hocking  mine  run 


Market 

Jan.  2, 

Jan, 16, 

Jan. 23, 

Jan,  30. 

Quoted 

1922 

1922 

1922 

I922t 

Columbus 

$3.55 

$3.45 

$3.30 

$3,15M  $3,50 

Columbus 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2,00(5    2,25 

Columbus 

1.65 

1.50 

1.50 

1  «S(.i    1  65 

Chicago 

3.10 

3.10 

2.85 

2,50(0    3,25 

Chicago 

2.50 

2.50 

2    15 

1    85«i    2  50 

Cincinnati. . . 

3.25 

3.00 

2.85 

3  00(n    3  25 

CSnciimati. . . 

2.05 

1.90 

1.90 

1  85(a    2  25 

Cincinnati. . . 

1.55 

1.30 

1.40 

l,25(..     1,50 

Boston 

4.70 

4.80 

4.70 

4   65(ri    4,80 

Boston 

2.05 

2.05 

1.95 

1,65(..     2   25 

Boston 

2.50 

2.45 

2.45 

2.2S0    2  70 

Boston 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1  75(6    2  00 

New  York... 

3.15 

3.00 

3.20 

Philadelphia. 

3  00 

3.00 

3,00 

2,75(fi    3  25 

Baltimore  . . . 

2.40 

2  30 

2,40 

2  SS«>    2  75 

New  York... 

2.35 

2.25 

2  25 

i.iOiu    .!    :'< 

Philadelphia . 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2  25(fi    2  50 

Baltimore.... 

2.20 

2.15 

2.10 

2.35«'    2  SO 

New  York... 

2,10 

1.95 

2   10 

/  .  S5<a     .'    .'.; 

Philadelphia. 

2,00 

2.00 

2.00 

I.90«i    2    10 

Baltimore.... 

2,00 

1.90 

1,95 

1  95(u    2  15 

New  York... 

1,65 

1.70 

1    70 

;,.i.i(o   i.sii 

Philadelphia . 

1.70 

1.70 

1    70 

1  ,  60(0     1 .  80 

Baltimore..  ; 

1.75 

1.80 

1,70 

1  90(3   2.00 

New  York. . . 

1.50 

1,45 

1   45 

!  .  Mia.    I .  .50 

PhUadelphia. 

1.55 

1.55 

1,50 

1  .  40(0     1  ,  60 

Baltimore 

1.45 

1.40 

1.40 

1  soft    1  75 

Pittsburgh... 

2.65 

2.65 

2,65 

2  60(3    2.70 

Pittsburgh... 

2.15 

2.15 

2   15 

2,10(0    2,20 

Pittsburgh. . . 

1.80 

1.80 

1,75 

1 ,  70(u     1 .  80 

Columbus 

2.80 

2.95 

2  60 

•HOCa     -J  ■;-, 

Colimibus 

1.85 

1.80 

1,65 

1.50(0.    1.85 

Columbus 

1.40 

1.50 

1.15 

1.10(a     1.25 

Cincinnati. . . 

2.75 

2.50 

2.50 

2.i5®i  e.6o 

Cincinnati. . . 

1.45 

1.40 

1.40 

1.2S@   1.50 

Cincinnati. .  . 

1.25 

1.00 

1.10 

0.90®   J.«.5 

Columbus 

3,00 

2  85 

2  60 

5.40®   2.65 

Columbus 

1,90 

1   85 

1   90 

l.75@  2.00 

Hocking  screenings 

Pittfl.  No.  Slump 

Pitta.  No.  8  mine  run 

Pitt8.  No.  8  screenings 

Midwest 

Franklin,  111.  tump 

Franklin,  111.  mine  run 

Franklin.  111.  screeniiUES. .  . 

Central,  111.  lump 

Central,  111.  mine  run 

Central,  111.  ecreenings. . .  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run.  .. 
Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings... 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.  .  . 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screeninge... 

Standard  lump 

iStandard  mine  run 

Standard  screenings 

West.  Ky.  lump 

West.  Ky.  mine  run 

West  Ky.  screenings 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings. .... 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 


Kansas  screenings 

♦Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvances  over  previous 


Market 

Jan.  2, 

Jan,  16, 

Jan.23 

Jan.  30, 

Quoted 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1922t 

Colimibus. . . 

$1.40 

$1.50 

$1.20 

$1  20i"Sl  3  5 

Cleveland.... 

3.05 

3.50 

3.00 

2  751'    3  35 

acveland.... 

2.00 

2.10 

1.90 

1  85(0    2  10 

Cleveland.... 

1.95 

1.95 

1.65 

2,50(0    l.ilO 

Chicago 

3.80 

3.50 

3  65 

3.250,   4.05 

Chicago   .... 

2.90 

2.80 

2.35 

2.25(S    2  50 

Chicago 

2.10 

2.00 

2.05 

1 .  60{a     i .  »,5 

Chicago 

3.10 

3.10 

3.00 

2.75(3    3.25 

Chicago 

2.50 

2.50 

2.35 

2  25(3:   2.50 

Chicago 

1.90 

1.80 

1.70 

i. 40(31  i.es 

Chicago 

3.35 

3.35 

3.25 

3.00(31   3.50 

Chicago 

2.55 

2.55 

2  55 

?.3.5(&    3..iO 

Chicago 

2.10 

2.10 

1   85 

I .  .50(0  ; ,  r.; 

Chicago 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.60(3    3.25 

Chicago 

2.25 

2  25 

2  20 

2  00(3    2  40 

Chicago 

1.80 

1.65 

1.65 

1  .  i.'yia     I  ,  i;.-, 

St.  Louis 

2.60 

2.75 

2.75 

2  75(o    3  00 

St.  Louis 

1.85 

1.90 

1.95 

1  90!o    2  10 

1.65 

1.35 

1.35 

1)   90(11     I    I'l 

Louisville — 

2  85 

2  75 

2.55 

2  50"    2  75 

Louisville 

1.90 

1.75 

1   80 

1  SO '3    2  25 

Louisville 

1.65 

1   25 

1   05. 

0.70(a    1.0.5 

Birmingham.. 

3  35 

2.75 

2  75 

2  750    3.00 

Birmingham.. 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

i.7S(al    S.OO 

Birmingham.. 

2,15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.00(d.    J.»5 

Louisville 

2.85 

2.85 

2  70 

2  50(3    3  00 

Louisville 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

1   50(3    1   65 

1.30 

1   25 

1.25 

1 .  00(11   1 .  ?.i 

C^incinnati. . . 

3.00 

2  55 

2.65 

2  50(3    3  00 

1.50 

1   35 

1   45 

1.35(3     1    50 

Cincinnati. . . 

1.20 

1.  10 

1.05 

0  :.-,&  i.ij 

Kansas  City.. 

5.00 

5.00 

4.75 

S  00 

Kansas  City. 

4.10 

4   10 

4.00 

4.00 

Kansas  City. 

2.50 

2  50 

Hampton  Roads. 

week  shown  ir 

heavy  type,  declines  in 

I'ra^ict. 

Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.O.B.  Mines 


Broken 

Broken 

Ek 

E^ 

Egg 

Stove '.'.WW.".' 

Stove 

Qieatnat 

Chestnut 

C%e0tnat 

Pea 

Pea 

Pea 

Buckwheat  No.  1 

Buckwheat  No.  1 

Rioe 

Rioe 

Barley 

Barley 

Birdseye 

*Net  tons,  f.o.b.  mines. 


Market 
Quoted 

New  York. . . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York. .  . 

Philadelphia.. 

Chicago 

New  York. .  . 

Philadelphia.. 

Chicago 

New  York.  .  . 

Philadelphia.. 

Chicago 

New  York.... 

Philadelphia.. 

Chicago 

New  York. . . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York. . . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York.  .  . 

Philadelphia- 
New  York. . 


tAdvances  over  previous 


Freight 
Rates 

. Jan.   16, 

Independent 

1922 . 

Company 

■ Jan.  23 

Independent 

1922 . 

Company 

. Jan   30 

Independent 

1922t . 

Company 

$2.61 

$7.  60(31  $7.  75 

$7  60(0  $7.75 

$7  60fo  $7  75 

2.66 

$6.75(o  $7.50 

7.75@   7.85 
7  60@   7.75 

$6  75(o  $7,50 

7  75(o    7.85 

$7  00(0  S7  50 

7  75(o    7.85 

2.61 

7.00(0    7.35 

7  00(0    7,75 

7.60(0    7  75 

7  25(3    7  75 

7  60(0    7.75 

2.66 

7.00(3)   7.75 

7.75 

7  00(5    7,75 

7.75 

7  15(3    7  75 

7  75 

5.63 

7.40» 

6.95* 

7  40* 

6  95* 

7  50- 

6  95* 

2.61 

7.85@   8.10 
8.00®  8.15 

7.90(31   8.  10 

7,75(o,   8.10 

7.90(3    8   10 

7  85IO    8  10 

7.90(0.   8.10 

2.66 

8.05^1   8.25 

7.75(o;   8.15 

8.05(0'  8.25 

7.75(o    8   15 

8  05(0.   8.25 

5.63 

7.60* 

7.20* 

7.60* 

7  20* 

2.61 

7,85(3    8,00 

7.90(3    8.  10 

7 .  50(0    8,10 

7,90(0)  8.10 

7  85(o  8  10 

7.90(0    8   10 

2.66 

8,00(3    8.15 

8.05(3.   8.25 

7  75(3    8   15 

8.05(0'.   8.25 

7.75(o    8   15 

5.63 

7   60* 

7.20* 

7  60* 

7  20* 

7  75* 

7  20* 

2.47 

4.25(o    4,75 

6.05(3,   6.45 

4,75(o    5  50 

6.05(0    6  45 

4  75(o    5   50 

6.05(0    6.45 

2.38 

4  50(o:    5,00 

6.15(5.  6.25 

4  50(0    5  00 

6.15(3.   6.25 

4  75(o    5  00 

6   I5(a    6.25 

5.63 

6   10* 

5.60* 

6   10* 

5.60* 

6    10- 

5.60* 

2.47 

2  25(o    3,00 

3.50 

2  75(o    3  25 

3.50 

2  85 o    3  50 

3.50 

2.38 

2,25(3    2,75 

3.50 

2  75(o    3  00 

3.50 

2  75(o    3  25 

2.47 

1,90(3    2  25 

2.50 

2  00r3.   2.25 

2.50 

2  00  o    2  50 

2.50 

2.38 

P    75(3    2,00 

2.50 

1   75(a.   2.00 

2  50 

2  00(0    2  25 

2.50 

2  47 

1    35(3.    1 ,  60 

1.50 

1   35(o     1.50 

1.50 

1  35(o    1  75 

2.38 

1   00(3i    1 .  25 

1.50 

1   00(3     1 .  25 

1   50 

1  2S(o    1  50 

2.47 
us  weeks 

2.50 

hown  in  heavy  type 

,  declines  in  italics. 
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Coal  Age  Index  of  relative  spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  at  the 
mines,  182,  week  of  Jan.  30,  1922.  This  diagram  shows  the  rela- 
tive, not  the  actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States, 
weighted  in  accordance  first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each 
of  slack,  prepared  and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and,  second, 
with  respect  to  the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  aver- 
age thus  obtained  was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  June.  1914.  as  100.  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the 
report  on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is 
a  series  of  index  numbers,  plotted  in  the  above  diagram  and  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

Northwestern  docks  are  busily  engaged  in  filling  rush 
domestic  orders  brought  by  the  colder  weather.  The  steam 
coals  are  still  sluggish.  The  Midwest  is  better  able  to 
absorb  the  heavy  shipments  of  Eastern  prepared  coals 
that  have  been  flooding  that  market  this  season.  This  has 
kept  Illinois  and  Indiana  producers  from  securing  much 
additional  business  on  the  better  domestic  market,  although 
they  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  heavy  "no-bills."  A 
week  ago  yards  were  clogged  with  domestic  loads  for  which 
there  were  no  orders. 

The  severe  weather  reduced  Hampton  Roads  dumpings 
to  2.35,807  tons  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  26,  1922,  a 
decline  of  30,000  tons  from  the  previous  week.  The  export 
market  is  inactive,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cargoes  to 
th«  West  Indies. 
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Production  dropped  to  1,443,000  net  tons  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  21,  a  decline  of  200,000  tons  from  the  week  pre- 
ceding. With  the  better,  however,  more  collieries  are  resum- 
ing and  the  slump  is  thought  to  be  only  temporary.  Orders 
to  the  mines  have  not  kept  pace  with  retail  distribution, 
as  retailers  are  endeavoring  to  reduce  their  present  supplies 
before  April  1.  The  steam  sizes  are  in  greatly  improved 
position  and  independent  prices  are  at  the  level  of  company 
schedules  and  in  some  instances  slightly  higher. 

COKE 

Wage  developments  indicate  coming  strength  in  Connells- 
ville  coal  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  coke  market.  At 
present  the  industry  is  very  quiet;  first-quarter  contracts 
apparently  are  all  covered  and  spot  demand  is  exceedingly 
light.  Production  in  the  Connellsville  region  shows  a  slight 
decline. 


Shipping  Board  Asks  $4,637,372  for  Coal; 
Erects  Oil  Station  Near  Coal  Mine 

ESTIMATES  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Shipping 
Boai'd  request  $4,637,372  for  coal  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1  next.  A.  G.  Frey,  vice-president  of  the  board,  in 
charge  of  operations,  explained  the  activities  of  the  fuel 
department  of  the  board  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  fuel  department  covers  the 
purchase  of  coal,  construction  and  operation  of  bunkering 
stations  and  economies  in  fuel  consumption,  in  addition  to 
fuel-oil  needs  of  the  shipping  board  steamers. 

An  arrangement  has  been  perfected  whereby  the  fuel 
section  arranges  to  approve  the  quantities  of  fuel  to  be  on 
board  each  vessel  when  she  sails  from  every  port  in  her 
itinei'ary,  and  when  any  ship  fails  to  follow  the  most 
economical  bunker  schedule  an  investigation  is  held,  the 
responsibility  is  determined  and  action  taken  with  respect 
to  the  negligent  or  incompetent  engineers.  The  board  also 
has  inaugurated  a  rigid  and  thorough  supervision  of  bunker- 
ing operations  to  see  that  vessels  are  dispatched  promptly, 
take  proper  quantities  and  avoid  overbunkering  or  under- 
bunkering  at  any  port.  Vessels  in  the  transatlantic  and 
Gulf  service  bunker  at  Norfolk  instead  of  Charleston,  saving 
time  and  expense. 

Testimony  was  given  to  the  effect  that  former  officials 
of  the  board  had  contracted  for  the  erection  for  $660,000 
of  a  fuel-oil  station  at  Durban,  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
Africa,  which  was  protested  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  the 
contractor,  which  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  proposed  oil  station  was  one  of  the 
largest  coal  mines  in  the  world,  turning  out  the  finest 
quality  of  coal  at  a  much  lower  price. 

While  the  board  had  favorable  oil  contracts  it  was  testi- 
fied that  the  board  "was  stuck  on  coal,"  receiving  supplies 
under  contracts  made  last  March. 

Counsel  Schlesinger  said  the  coal  and  oil  contracts  of 
the  board  had  given  "endless  trouble,"  explaining  that  with 
the  falling  off  of  boats  in  operation  the  board  had  no 
storage  space  for  coal  to  be  delivered  under  the  contracts. 
Its  relations  with  contractors  had  become  acute  and  while 
negotiations  for  relief  of  the  situation  were  under  way 
there  probably  would  be  litigation  over  the  contracts. 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Output  Gains  Despite  Trade  Uncertainty; 
Wage  Cuts  May  Cause  Strike  at  French  Mines 

British   coal  production  continues  to  the  physical  features  of  coal  dumping, 

improve  steadily  in  spite  of  uncertain  Coal  was  frozen  at  all  piers,  requiring 

trade  conditions  responsible  for  the  14  a  triple  operation  to  dump  cars, 

days'   shutdown   of  the   Sundown    Col-  Several  cargoes  dispatched  coastwise 

liery,   in   Dover.     The   total   output  of  to  the  North  were  reported  held  up  near 

Great  Britain  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  their  destination  on  account  of  ice,  and 

14  was  4,720,000  gross  tons,  according  a  number  of  cargoes  ready  for  shipment 

to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  This  was  an  in-  by  barge  to  New  England  were  delayed 

crease  of  1,045,000  tons  over  the  previ-  here  on  account  of  the  weather  in  the 

ous   week.     The   output   a    month   ago,  Northern  ports. 

however,  ran  close  to  5,000,000  tons.  A  combine  of  schooners  for  the  coast- 
More    and    more    frequent   are    mine  wise  coal  trade  is  about  to  be  consum- 
shutdowns    in    Wales.      Operators    are  mated  here  according  to  reports  in  ship- 
constantly   finding   it   more   difficult   to  ping  circles.     Several  schooner  masters 
find  buyers  at  home  or  on  the  Continent,  have  arranged   to   charter  five  vessels. 
The  only  noticeable  demands  are  from  and,   in   conjunction   with   a   local   coal 
India  and  the  Far  East.  firm,   to  engage   in   developing   a   New 
Some    of   the   members   of   the    Coal  England  business.     The  plans  have  not 
Mining    Association    are    discussing    a  yet  been  completed, 
co-operative  scheme  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion  of  the  British  coal  fields.  Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended. 
Jan.  26,  1922 

French  Miners  Suffer  Two  Wage  Cuts  from  hamptox  roads 

French  coal  operators  in  the  Pas  de  ^°^  Atlantic  Islands:                                   Tons 

Calais  and  the  Nord  startled  the  miners     Am.  S.  S.  Ag«-istar,  for  Fort  de  France 6.579 

of  those  regions  by  deciding  last  month  FOR  CUBA 

upon    two    wage    cuts.       The    first,    of    2      Br.  S.  S.  Berwindvale,  for  Havana 7.852 

fr.   50c.,  takes  effect  at  once,  and  the     ^'^ll  fr='°""&S°ii„„ \\]X 

,    '    .    .,  .  .,11  Am.  &.&.  Ijcvisa,  lor  Preston 2.393 

second,    of    the    same    size,    will    become      Am.  S.  S.Glyndon.forSaguadeTanamo 725 

effective  in  A^ril.     The  new  scale  was 

adopted  by  the  operators  while  negoti-  j,^^  b^^^jj.  ''kom  Philadelphia 

ations    over    wages    were    going    on    be-     Br.  S.  S.  Coartoun,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 2,714 

tween    masters    and    men.      The   union  For  Cuba:                    ,    „.    , 

leaders     had     declared     the     miners     of  Am  SchrJos.ah  B.Chase,  for  Qenfuegos*.         2.500 

France  would  strike  if  wages  were  cut.        *lncludmg  coke.      

The  operators  insist  they  are  not  ask- 
ing the  men  to  make  all  the  sacrifices.  Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 
They  claim  that  reduction  in  dividends  Germany— Production  in  the  Ruhr 
also  will  contribute  to  reduce  the  cost  of  region  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  14 
producing  coal  so  that  the  strenuous  ^.^g  1,885,000  metric  tons,  according 
English  competition  can  be  met.  More  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age,  as  compared 
labor  saving  machinery  is  to  be  intro-  ^-^^-^  1,543,000  tons  in  the  week  preced- 
duced,  they  say,  in  a  further  effort  to  ^^„ 
hammer  down  prices.  ^       ,,     /-,     j/r     ^          c.     ^  ■           ^  j 

Each  of  the  two  wage  cuts,  they  state  ll^^)^-?''±*ln'Jf  tfo^fL'"  Z^r^^ 
will  result  in  a  drop  of  five  francs  per  ?"  th^  Genoa  market  at  37s.  3d    accord- 
ton  in   the  price  of   French  coal.  '"&.*°  ^/?5'®/°  Coal  Age     This  is  a 
'  decline  of  3d.  from  last  quotations. 

o.           oi        ¥.        \       r.     J      «  ,!•  -i  Belgium  —  The    coal    market   shows 

Storms  Slow  Hampton   Roads  Activity  considerable     improvement.       Consign- 

Dumpings  declined  approximately  25,-  ments  of  industrial  coal  are  becoming 

000  tons  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  26.  more   numerous   and   domestic   descrip- 

Weather   conditions    seriously   impeded  tions   are   still   in   great  demand.     The 


coke  market  is  firmer  During  the  pres- 
ent year  new  Limbourg  coal  fields  will 
be  put  into  operation. 

India — The   Bombay   coal  market   is 

steady.  Stocks  are  adequate.  The  rates 
are:  Bengal  first,  35  rupees;  English 
coal,  38  rupees. 

Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Bunker  Quolatiom  by  Cable  to  Coal  Age 
PIERS 

Jan. 21  Jan.  28t 

Pool    9  New  York $5.45@$5.65  $5.45@$5.65 

Pool  10,  New  York....    5.20(S    5.30  0.16®   5  SO 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia. .         5  50  5  50 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia.  .   5.10(5.   5.30  5.10^    5  30 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia.      5.50(ai   5.60  5  SOg    5  60 

Pool  1,  Hamp.  Rds...  .   4.65#   4.80  4  65(3    4  80 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds         4  25  4  25@   4  40 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...         4.45  4.50 
BUNKERS 

Pool    9.  New  York 5.80(3.   5  95  5  80(6    5  95 

Pool  10,  New  York 5.50(5    5.60  .5  i5<a    o  60 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia.  .    5.60(5,  5  85  5  60(S    5  85 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia.  .   5.40®   5.50  5.40(a    5  50 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...    4.80@  4.99  4  80(3    4  90 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...         4.60  4  65 

Welah,  Gibraltar 38s.  f.o.b.  38s.  f  o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata SOs.  f.o.b.  50s  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Marseilles 120  fr.  f.o.b.  1 20  fr.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 40s.  t.i.b.  40s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 40s.  f.a.s.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Teneriflte 4O5.  f.a.s.  409.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 408.  f.o.b.  40b.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas 40s.  f.a.,.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Port  Said 49s.  f.o.b.  498.  f.o.b. 

Belgian,  Antwerp 30b.  30s. 

Alexandria 466.  46s. 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 42s.  42s. 


Current   Quotations   British   Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Cardiff:  Jan.  21  .Tan.  28t 

Admiralty,  Large 248.  9d.  24s.  6d.@  25s. 

Steam,  Smalls 18s.  3d.  1  ;s.t;d@i»s.6d. 

Newcastle : 

Best  Steams 21s.  25s. 

Best  Gas 21s.  21s.^22s. 

Best  Bunkers 20s.  9d.  21s. 

t  Advances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy 
type  declines  in  italice. 


Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

.—Week  Ended— ^ 

Jan.  19  Jan.  26 

N.  &  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point : 

Cars   on    hand    1.498  1.788 

Tons   on   hand    86,814  99.519 

Tons    dumped     122,469  119,968 

Tonnage   waiting-    4.450  15,400 

Virginian  Ry.  Piers,   Sewalls  Point : 

Cars   on    hand    830  1,276 

Tons   on   hand    49.300  77,000 

Tons  dumped    73.771  44,568 

Tonnage    waiting    4,150  22,787 

C.   &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Cars   on  hand    824  1,119 

Tons  on  hand    41.200  55,950 

Tons    dumped     41,830  46,006 

Tonnage   waiting    7.500  .... 


?.  9  16  2330  7  14  21  284  II  18  25  2  9  16  2530  6  D  2027  3  10  024  1 
Apr.         May       June       July  Aug.      Sept. 


United  States  December  Exports  of 
Coal   and   Coke,   by   Customs   Districts 

Anthra-  Bitumi- 

cite  nous  Coke 

Customs  Districts: (Gross  Tons) . 

Maine  &N.H 6  

Vermont 1,163  662  243 

Massachusetts 161  

St.  LawTence 108,573  135,613  769 

Rochester 6,377  23,762     

Buffalo 176,046  204,926  6,023 

New  York 5,225  119  332 

Philadelphia 3,131  16,939  1,604 

Mar>land 26,264  3.156 

Virginia 95,451      

.South  Carolina 80,173     

Florida 58 

New  Orleans 484  506 

San  .\ntonio 461  308  2,131 

El  Paso 2  5,599  932 

San  Diego 7  16     

Arizona 1.729  232     

San  Francisco 478  9 

Washington 67  1,367     

Dakota     2,133  3,720  1,408 

Duluth  &  Superior 902  5,483  136 

Michigan 288  87,738  5,256 

Ohio.    2  152.758  471 

Total 306,277    770,092      23,03 
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Looks  Like  Old  Times 

In  Hard  Coal  Market 

Cold  and  Strike  Threat  Start  Actual 
Rush  of  Business — Retailers  Slow 
to  Restock — Steam  Coals  Fairly 
Active  These  Days 

Cold  weather  and  uneasiness  over 
the  present  mine  wage  controversy 
have  brought  rush  times  to  Eastern 
and  New  England  anthracite  retail- 
ers. Retail  replenishment  of  stocks 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  domestic 
distribution  of  coal,  however,  and 
April  1  will  probably  see  many  retail 
yards  in  low  supply.  Steam  coals  are 
more  active. 


followed  in  many  instances  by  heavy 
orders.  In  some  cases  where  the  ton- 
nages required  were  large,  buyers  were 
cautioned  against  uneasiness. 

Some  independents  were  able  to  get 
slightly  higher  prices  than  company  cir- 
cular, but  these  were  exceptional.  The 
companies  were  able  to  move'  their  coal 
fi-eely.  There  was  some  cheap  washery 
coal  offered  here  during  the  week. 

Buckwheat  was  plentiful  and  moved 
easily,  the  better  grades  of  independent 
coals  bringing  full  company  prices. 
Rice  was  not  so  free  while  the  better 
grades  of  barley  were  scarce  and  in 
some  instances  were  reported  as  being 
quoted  25c.  above  company  circular,  al- 
though the  average  was  only  10c. @ 
15c.  above. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  lowest  temperature  of  the  winter 
has  enabled  the  dealers  to  move  a  large 
amount  of  coal.  They  expect  good 
business  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

Wholesale  prices  on  stove  and  nut 
hold  quite  close  to  company  quotations 
of  $8.10.  Much  independent  egg  has 
been  offered  at  $7.60.  Pea  is  extremely 
dull  at  $4.25  for  washery  grade  al- 
though $5  still  remains  a  general  price 
for  good  coals. 

The  retail  prices  have  grown  weaker. 
The  large  majority  of  dealers  insist  on 
$11  for  pea  but  a  growing  number 
shade  off  to  $10.50.  The  standard  price 
for  stove  and  nut  is  still  $14.25,  with 
some  dealers  offering  at  $13.75. 

Dealers'  stocks  are  gradually  iimning 
down,  and  they  seem  greatly  satisfied 
with  this.  Their  ordering  is  light. 
They  all  have  their  eyes  on  April  1  and 
the  feeling  seems  to  grow  that  it  would 
be  the  best  policy  to  have  light  stocks 
on  hand  then.  They  now  argue  further 
that  if  they  were  heavily  stocked  and 
both  coal  and  freight  were  reduced, 
they  would  suffer  extremely  heavy 
losses. 

The  steam  trade  continues  to  improve, 
so  much  so  that  some  companies  have 
picked  up  storage  coal  to  fill  buckwheat 
orders.  As  in  other  markets,  demand 
for  rice  and  barley  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. There  is  an  actual  shortage, 
caused  not  so  much  by  heavier  takings, 
as  by  continued  reduced  production  and 
the  fact  that  colliery  consumption  of 
the  small  coals  is  always  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  tonnage  mined  during  cur- 
tailed operations. 


NEW  YORK 


Demand  suddenly  picked  up  last  week 
and  wholesale  offices  reported  better 
business  than  for  some  weeks  back. 
While  there  was  increased  activity  for 
domestic  coals  the  greatest  call  seemed 
to  be  for  the  steam  sizes. 

Retailers  reported  consumers  nervous. 
Early  in  the  week  many  inquiries  re- 
garding the  outcome  of  the  miners'  de- 
mands  wei'e   received   and    these   were 


still  in  poor  demand,  but  the  aggregate 
tonnage  in  February  of  all  sizes  is 
certain  to  .show  up  favorably,  as  com- 
pared with  January.  Better  prices  be- 
ing realized  by  independent  shippers  is 
an  index  of  a  better  trade  condition,  and 
now  that  many  retailers  have  worked 
off  some  of  their  reserves  there  will  be 
a  tendency  to  replace. 

There  is  a  growing  certainty  that 
April  1  will  probably  see  a  suspension, 
at  least  of  a  few  weeks.  In  any  case, 
buyers  are  keeping  their  ears  close  to 
the  ground,  while  retail  demand  has 
much  improved.  The  extreme  cold  of 
the  past  week  has  been  a  factor,  but 
there  has  also  been  a  proportion  of 
buyers  who  feel  that  it  is  just  as  well 
to  be  forehanded  over  coal  supply. 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 


Some  small  operations  which  ran  only 
four  or  five  days  during  December  are 
now  working  about  four  days  a  week. 
As  against  this,  however,  the  Spring 
Brook  Coal  Co.,  at  Pond  Creek,  has 
closed  down  indefinitely. 

Some  of  the  larger  companies  are 
only  working  three  days  a  week.  The 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  is  working  the 
northern  half  of  its  colliery  the  first 
three  days  and  the  southera  half  the 
last  three  days  of  each  week.  The 
Truesdale  operation  of  the  Glen  Alden 
Coal  Co.  has  been  shut  down  for  a 
couple  of  days. 

In  the  middle  field  one  company  has 
announced  a  cut  of  25c.  in  domestic  coal 
prices  and  10c.  a  ton  on  pea  in  order 
that  business  might  be  stimulated.  The 
mines  of  the  Panther  Creek  Valley  are 
not  working  full  time.  Another  large 
company  operating  over  30  mines  in  the' 
lower  field  closed  for  two  days  last 
week. 


BUFFALO 


Demand  is  unsteady.  Shippers  are 
much  puzzled  to  know  why  consumers, 
who  formerly  bought  a  winter's  supply 
all  at  one  time  early  in  the  season,  now 
put  in  a  load  at  a  time.  Shippers  say 
that  the  actual  consumption  of  anthra- 
cite this  season  will  not  come  up  to  the 
average,  though  they  have  no  reason  to 
give  for  the  falling  off. 

There  is  some  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  natural  gas  and  that  may 
be  accountable  for  part  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  use  of  coal.  Lately  the  gas 
company  has  obtained  a  supply  from 
local  byproduct  ovens. 

AW  reports  from  the  mines  agree  that 
both  schedule  and  independent  mines 
are  running  at  a  very  slow  pace.  Some 
are  shut  down  for  want  of  demand  and 
others  find  it  impossible  to  sell  at  a 
profit,  as  there  is  no  regular  pre- 
mium paid  and  in  some  cases  the  sales 
are  at  prices  below  schedule  at  inde- 
pendent mines. 


BOSTON 


BALTIMORE 


Cold  weather  for  ten  days  or  so  past 
and  the  big  snow  storm  sent  many  users 
of  anthracite  scurrying  for  coal.  All 
the  dealers  were  kept  busy  before  the 
snow  came  and  since  the  fall  have  had 
their  hands  full  with  a  difficult  delivery 
problem.  The  majority  of  yards  here 
have  fairly  good  stocks  on  hand. 


CHICAGO 


The  demand  for  anthracite  remains 
sluggish  or  worse,  and  one  of  the  larger 
independents  circularized  a  price  list 
from  J1.50  to  7.5c.  a  ton  ofl?  previous 
quotations.  This  action  speaks  as  well 
as  anything  for  the  condition  of  the 
anthracite  market. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 


All  the  companies  have  had  better 
business  the  past  week,  especially  on 
stove  and  chestnut.     Egg  and  pea  are 


Demand  is  comparatively  light,  as 
consumers  continue  the  policy  of  buy- 
ing only  in  quantity  sufficient  for  imme- 
diate needs.  Resumption  along  com- 
m.ercial  and  industrial  lines  in  the  direc- 
tion which  would  increase  coal  consump- 
tion is  slow  and  unimportant  so  far  in 
the  new  year.  The  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic  R.R.,  which  did  not  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  coal  supply  by  con- 
tract last  year  has  contracted  for  about 
5,000  tons  per  month  additional  for  the 
next  twelve  months. 

Domestic  coal  is  still  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of,  as  dealers  have  not  experienced 
sufficient  relief  on  their  stocks  to  enter 
the  mai-ket  for  replenishment.  Quota- 
tions are  somewhat  unstable:  Carbon 
Hill  mine  run,  $1.75@$2,  washed,  $2@ 
$2.25,  lump,  $3(ai$3.25;  Cahaba  mine 
run,  $2.25(ai$2.50.  washed,  $2.25@$2.50, 
lump,  $3.75(a)$4.50;  Black  Creek  mine 
run,  $2.25@$2..50.  washed,  $2.25@$3, 
lump,  $3.75@$4.50:  Corona  mine  run, 
S1.90@$2.  wa.shed,  $2$S$2.25,  lump,  $3; 
Pratt  mine  run.  $1.75@$2. 

Production  for  the  week  ended  Jan. 
14  ran  around  230,000  net  tons,  which 
was  some  better  than  the  weeks  preced- 
ine  the  holidays.  The  larger  part  of 
this  came  from  mines  operated  by  fur- 
nace comoanies  and  either  went  into 
coke  production  for  their  own  use  or 
was  us"d  as  steam  fuel  at  their  opera- 
tions. Commercial  and  domestic  mines 
are  onlv  avevar-ing  about  two  days  per 
week  as  a  whole. 
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NORTH  ATLANTIC 


New  Schedule  of  Wages 

Makes  Strike  Likelier 

Southern  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  Owners 
Are  Positive  In  Their  Tone — Pro- 
duction Grows  Slowly — Interest  Is 
Keener  Daily 

Precautionary  buying  measures 
throughout  north  Atlantic  mar- 
kets occasioned  by  the  strike  talk  are 
indicated  in  the  increasing  requests 
for  quotations  over  a  period  of  60 
days.  A  more  healthy  demand  is  also 
resulting  from  lowei-ed  reserves  in 
consumers'  yards.  The  situation  is 
too  unsettled  to  consider  contracting 
at  this  time,  and  the  tightening  mar- 
ket is  one  that  offers  little  induce- 
ment to  operators  to  tie  up  their 
tonnage  for  the  next  60  days. 


NEW    YORK 


There  is  a  better  demand  and  more  in- 
quiries are  being  received.  While  many 
consumers  believe  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble  in  April  with  possibly  several 
weeks  suspension  there  are  others  who 
laugh  at  the  idea,  believing  that  if  the 
union  members  quit  work  the  non- 
union mines  will  be  able  to  furnish  all 
the  coal  needed. 

Inquiries  for  the  most  part  have  to 
do  with  the  prospects  of  shipments  in 
February  and  as  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  prices  during  that 
month  and  March.  While  some  con- 
sumers have  asked  about  contracts  for 
the  new  coal  year  most  operators  are 
refraining  from  quoting  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  labor  conditions. 

Although  demand  picked  up  quota- 
tions differ  little  from  last  week.  On 
Jan.  27  there  were  I'eported  at  the  local 
docks  about  1,400  cars  which  was  a 
slight  increase  over  the  average  for 
several  weeks  and  of  which  about  30  per 
cent,  it  was  estimated,  was  consigned 
to  public  utilities. 

Southern  coals  were  being  offered 
here  on  a  basis  of  around  $4.60  at  the 
southern  ports. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bituminous  trade  here  remains  at  a 
standstill.  Cold  weather  has  had  but 
little  effect  on  the  market.  Consumers 
feel  that  even  if  there  is  a  strike,  non- 
union mines  vcill  stave  off  a  coal  famine 
during  its  duration.  That  section  of  the 
trade  which  regularly  buys  on  contract 
is  assured  by  shippers  that  non-union 
coal  can  be  counted  on.  At  the  same 
time,  the  labor  reports  emanating  from 
Washington  have  caused  a  slight  up- 
turn in  orders  and  requests  for  quota- 
tions for  the  balance  of  the  old  coal 
year. 

It  is  among  the  mines  with  union 
agreements  that  the  greatest  feeling 
e.xists  on  the  strike  question,  and  these 
interests  have  lost  so  much  money  al- 


ready on  this  account  that  they  want  to 
see  the  question  of  wage  readjustments 
definitely  settled. 

Business  at  Tide  continues  light,  and 
even  concerns  accustomed  to  ship  to 
Northern  ports  are  handicapped  by  low- 
cost  competition  from  Tide  shippers  in 
Southern  fields. 


of  producers  from  taking  advantage  of 
what  few  orders  might  otherwise  be 
obtained. 

Not  more  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  mines,  if  that  many,  are  in  opera- 
tion. A  few  companies  are  getting 
out  contract  coal  but  even  that  type  of 
business  is  rare. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore,  in  the  grasp  of  the  after 
effects  of  the  heaviest  snowstorm  for 
several  years,  finds  itself  with  no  great 
reserve  of  bituminous.  Most  of  the 
industries  here  have  traveled  light  as 
to  reserves,  and  the  linp  supply  is  cer- 
tainly poor.  At  the  piers  the  practical 
suspension  of  export  movement  led  at 
first  to  an  accumulation  which  was  later 
cleared  up  by  degrees,  while  practically 
no  new  movement  reached  those  points, 
and  the  Tide  reserve  is  light.  Inquiries 
a  few  days  ago  indicated  that  the  im- 
pending strike  is  on  buyer's  minds. 

The  e.xport  and  coastal  delivery  move- 
ment out  of  Baltimore  since  Jan.  1  has 
b'ien  very  poor. 

Last  year  Baltimore  sent  out  on  coast- 
wise account  to  New  England  a  total  of 
.520,000  tons;  on  export  a  total  of  1,646,- 
000;  bunker,  .509,000;  inside  capes.  992,- 
000  tons  and  on  other  tonnage  17.000, 
making  a  grand  total  of  4,136,000 
handled  over  the  piers  at  this  point. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 


Pending  adjustment  of  wages  there 
is  no  improvement  in  the  district  nor 
is  any  possible  so  long  as  the  high  cost 
of  production  prevents  the  general  run 


Production  figures  show  that  con- 
tinued improvement  is  taking  place. 
Operators  are  experiencing  better  busi- 
ness than  for  many  months.  Up  to  and 
including  Jan.  19,  shipments  amounted 
to  34,141  cars,  as  compared  with  32,904 
cars  in  the  coiresponding  period  of 
December. 

A  number  of  mines  have  increased 
their  forces.  The  possibility  of  a  tie-up 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  period  is  a 
factor  in  the  increased  production. 

Operators  are  unable  to  close  con- 
tracts for  next  year's  business  and  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  until  some  wage 
agreement  is  reached.  Prices  are  hold- 
ing firm  and  Pool  1  is  quoted  $2.85@$3; 
Pool  9,  $2.20@$2.30;  Pool  10,  $1.85@ 
$2.10;  Pool  11,  $1.65@$1.75. 

Thei^e  has  been  no  move  for  a  con- 
ference between  miners  and  operators 
in  this  field  and  there  will  not  likely  be 
such  a  move  until  after  the  Indianapolis 
convention  of  the  U.  M.  W.  on  Feb.  14. 


FAIRMONT 


Inquiries  appear  to  be  a  little  more 
plentiful  but  orders  are  as  scare  as 
ever,  except  for  a  slightly  increased 
demand  for  prepared.  Prices  on  lump 
are  practically  unchanged.  Mine  run  is 
hard  to  move. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  what  future  labor  costs 
will  be,  contracting  for  the  new  coal 
year  is  out  of  the  question.  Uncon- 
signed  loads,  however,  are  diminishing. 


Cold  Weather  Business 

Rushes  Northern  Docks 

Bituminous  Prices  Drop  and  Retail 
Stocks  Move  Swiftly — But  Large 
Carry-Overs  Are  Inevitable — This 
May  Be  Lucky  For  Buyers 

Northwestern  docks  are  experienc- 
ir.g  a  rush  of  cold  weather  business. 
Bituminous  prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Retail  stocks  move  quickly 
but  reordering  is  purely  a  weather 
proposition.  Even  with  the  better 
business  now  prevailing  docks  are 
certain  to  have  a  large  carry-over 
this  spring.  The  value  of  this  carry- 
over will,  of  course,  be  determined  by 
the-  length  of  the  impending  strike. 
Should  the  tie-up  be  a  protracted  af- 
fair, this  tonnage  will  be  a  welcome 
reserve  from  which  to  draw  supplies; 


but  an  early  settlement  with  lower 
costs  inevitable,  spells  a  heavy  loss 
for  dock  operators. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


There  has  been  a  reasonable  amount 
of  rather  severe  weather  lately.  De- 
spite this,  the  coal  business  has  not 
responded  with  activity.  But  things  are 
probably  a  little  better  than  they  seem 
in  that  there  has  been  fairly  steady 
consumption,  and  that  means  almost 
no  surplus  stock  in  the  yards  of  re- 
tailers. 

The  wholesaler  has  no  very  promis- 
ing outlook.  Stocks  on  the  docks  have 
been  fairly  large,  while  buying  has 
not  been  allowed  to  extend  beyond 
urgent  needs.  But  the  repeated  cold 
days  must  register  in  increased  use  of 
fuel  for  domestic  and  other  heating 
plants.  There  is  one  difference  to  be 
noted  from  former  days,  in  that  con- 
sumers now  wait  until  they  are  about 
out  of  coal  before  they  order  more,  and 
the  order  placed  is  for  a  small  lot. 
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The  local  papers  have  had  scare-head 
stories  of  the  certainty  of  the  coal  strike 
in  the  spring.  But  spring  seems  a  Ion? 
way  off  to  coal  buyers,  who  are  not  at 
all  alarmed  even  if  a  strike  is  sure  for 
April  1. 

Neither  are  members  of  the  coal 
trade  in  the  Northwest  at  all  distressed 
over  the  prospect  for  a  suspension  of 
mining  at  that  time.  They  can  see  no 
other  way  in  which  the  stocks  of  coal 
on  the  docks  can  be  marketed  at  a 
price  based  upon  their  costs — if  even 
that  will  permit  this  to  be  done.  For 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  net  result 
will  be  lower  coal  costs  for  ne.xt  sea- 
son, when  the  matter  is  threshed  out. 
And  the  demand  in  this  section  after  the 
middle  of  March — is  not  large  enough 
to  materially  affect  stocks  for  some 
time  thereafter. 

There  may  be  a  little  more  interest 
on  the  part  of  railroads.  But  they  are 
covered  by  contract  as  to  price,  and  the 
coal  is  available  to  them,  regardless  of 
the  probable  strike.  Some  public  service 
consumers  may  become  interested,  but 
they  have  usually  been  forehanded  and 
have  a  contract  to  protect  them  in  such 
an  event.  Even  with  a  strike,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  hope  for  any 
great  outlet  for  dock  coal  for  some 
weeks  after  the  strike  starts. 


COAL     AGE 

Together  v/ith  the  resumption  of 
trade  has  come  an  increase  in  prices 
of  ■50c.  all  around  in  bituminous.  Lump 
is  quoted  at  $6..50,  with  run  of  pile  at 
$6.  Screenings  are  firm  at  $4.  Poca- 
hontas is  $9  for  lump,  but  the  market 
is  weak,  because  of  several  docks  being 
willing  to  make  concessions. 

A  revision  has  also  been  made  in 
hard  coal  prices.  The  grades  stand  as 
follows:  Egg,  $12.50;  stove,  $12.80; 
nut,  $12.75;  pea  $10.80,  buckwheat,  $6. 
This  is  the  usual  seasonal  revision,  and 
is  remarkable  only  in  that  stove  com- 
mands a  premium  over  "nut.  Heavy 
stocks  of  the  latter  are  on  the  docks. 
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MILWAUKEE 


DULUTH 


Marked  improvement  is  evident.  All 
docks  are  working  full-time.  Condi- 
tions ai-e  still  far  from  normal  but 
dock   men   are  more  than   optimistic. 


I 

Sub-zero  weather  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory supplied  by  Milwaukee  has  stimu- 
lated" the  coal  market  to  a  greater  point 
of  activity  than  has  been  experienced 
thus  far  the  present  season.  The  de- 
mand runs  heavily  to  anthracite  and  the 
domestic  grades  of  soft  coal,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  orders  show  that  stocks 
in  bins  everywhere  are  far  short  of 
what  they  should  be  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  As  was  predicted,  the  cold  snap 
has  congested  delivery  and  shipping 
systems  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  serve 
many  as  fast  as  they  desire. 

Prices  are  held  firmly  all  around  for 
coal  and  coke.  Yard  men  are  not  worry- 
ing about  the  big  stocks  that  remain 
on  the  docks,  as  they  anticipate  the 
need  of  coal  next  spring  to  bridge  over 
the  period  of  idleness  that  will  result 
from  the  miners'  strike  which  seems 
inevitable. 


CINCINNATI  GATEWAY 


Coal  Streams  Through 

Gateway  In  Big  Volume 

Heavier  Buying  of  Smokeless  and  Steam 
Sizes  in  Chicago  Market  Starts 
Encouraging  Movement  —  Tonnage 
Is  Mostly  on  Spot  Basis 

Heavier  buying  of  industrial  coals 
and  an  improved  call  for  smokeless 
ill  the  Chicago  market  has  increased 
the  movement  through  the  Cincinnati 
Gateway.  Domestic  fuels  are  in 
good  demand,  with  the  colder 
weather.  As  yet,  the  impending 
strike  has  failed  to  cause  much  of  an 
increase  in  steam  demands  and  that 
market  is  weaker  because  of  the 
heavier  offerings  of  fine  coals. 

Production  reflects  the  improve- 
ment in  general  markets.  The  non- 
union sections  are  in  much  the  bet- 
ter position,  with  their  lower  pro- 
duction costs.  The  general  attitude 
ill  the  trade  is  to  keep  the  tonnage 
on  the  open  market  for  the  balance 
of  the  coal  year.  Operators  are  not 
quoting  on  other  than  current  busi- 
ness. 


CINCINNATI 


Smokeless  factors  were  booked  up  on 
orders  last  week.  Instructions  to  sales- 
men were  necessary  to  postpone  prom- 
ises of  immediate  shipment.  This  came 
as  a  I'esult  of  colder  weather  and  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  retailers  that 
the  hand-to-mouth  process  of  buying 
was  insufficient  to  their  needs. 

Railways  tapping  the  two  smokeless 
fields  reported  that  there  was  a  free 
movement  of  coal  from  the  scales  and 
assembly  yard,  which  also  shows  that 
the  supply  and  demand  are  running 
neck  and  neck.  Lake  buying,  usual  at 
this  time  of  year,  has  not  put  in  an 
appearance    to   any   great    extent. 

The  domestic  situation  still  controls 
the  bituminous  market  and  Hoover's 
warning  sent  in  quite  a  raft  of  buying 
orders.  Kentuckians  raised  their  prices 
on  both  lump  and  block  and  were  able 
to  get  up  to  $3  without  much  trouble. 
As  a  result,  too,  their  price  on  nut 
and  slack  was  lowered  and  some  of  the 
firms  were  offering  choice  coals  at 
75c.  West  Virginia  offerings  were  more 
in  line  with  recent  prices  with  no 
disposition  toward  concessions  on  the 
residue. 

The  retail  situation  remains  in  status 
quo  after  the  recent  drop  in  prices. 
Quite  a  scattering  of  small  orders  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  the  colder  weather- 
The  spread  in  prices  has  contracted  to 
the   cut   made   ten   days   ago. 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Mine.~  making  domestic  coal  were 
able  to  run  a  little  better  last  week. 
The  average  running  time  for  the  field, 
however,  is  less  than  three  days  per 
week. 

There  seems  to  be  a  better  tone  in 
steam,  but  prices  are  weak  and  most 
orders   booked  are  for   small   lots. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  a  buying  move- 
ment started  in  anticipation  of  a  strike. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  some  big 
buyers  are  taking  more  coal  and  press 
reports  from  Washington  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
will  no  doubt  help  this  movement  along. 


i 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 


New  RrvER  and  the  Gulf 
New  River  field  conditions  are  grad- 
ually getting  better.  More  mines  are 
able  to  make  lower  prices  which  con- 
form in  a  measure  at  least  to  those 
currently  prevailing.  However,  there  is 
hardly  enough  business  to  afford  all 
mines  an  opportunity  to  work.  In- 
creased sales  of  prepared  have  stimu- 
lated production  somewhat.  More 
bunker  and  New  England  coal  is  now 
moving    than   during    December. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  Winding 
Gulf  mines  have  been  regaining  lost 
ground,  with  the  output  now  not  far 
from  50  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
Increased  production  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  a  somewhat  better  demand 
for  bunker  coal,  with  a  fairly  large  ton- 
nage also  moving  to  New  England. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Although  general  dullness  reigns  in 
the  Pocahontas  market,  mines  are  man- 
aging to  work  about  50  per  cent  of 
rated  capacity.  There  is  a  little  better 
market  for  prepared  coal  and  the  Tide- 
water movement  is  attaining  larger 
volume.  Prices  are  still  unaffected  by 
slight  fluctuations  in  demand. 

The  output  in  the  Tug  River  field  is 
no  larger  than  during  preceding  weeks. 
There  is  little  spot  business  available 
unless  it  is  for  prepared  and  even  that 
demand  is  very  light.  It  is  continuously 
lai'ge  shipments  to  steel  companies  as 
M  ell  as  other  contract  orders  which  are 
sustaining  production.  Tidewater  move- 
ment is  exceedingly  light. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 


KANAWH.4 

Although  there  is  a  better  tone  to  the 
market,  mines  are  not  sharing  in  the 
improvement  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  producing  coal  at  anything  like  pre- 
vailing prices,  owing  to  higher  cost  of 
production  than  in  other  fields  more  for- 
tunately situated  from  a  wage  stand- 
point. A  few  companies  have  made 
independent  agreements  with  their  em- 
ployees. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Improvement  is  generally  lacking, 
either  as  to  demand  or  prices.  Dealers 
have  little  business  to  pass  on  to  the 
producers  as  their  stocks  are  still 
heavy.  In  consequence  lump  continues 
to  be  priced  around  $2.75@$3.  Operators 
anticipate  a  better  demand  for  indus- 
trial fuels  before  long. 
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Logan  and  Thacker 
Although  the  spot  market  is  unim- 
proved, Logan  production  continues  at 
a  fairly  high  rate.  Most  of  it  is  moving 
on  contracts  ranging  from  30  to  60 
days  in  length,  operators  as  a  rule  de- 
clining to  take  longer  orders  than  that 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future. 


Conditions  remain  virtually  un- 
changed in  the  Thacker  district,  where 
the  output  is  not  over  35  per  cent.  There 
is  a  light  demand  for  spot,  with  pre- 
pared being  sold  somewhat  more  freely. 
Contract  business  is  about  all  this 
field  has,  with  nearly  the  entire  out- 
put going  to  the  railroads  or  to  western 
markets. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


C.  F.  &  I.  scale  was  put  into  effect 
in  the  bituminous  mines  of  Routt 
County.  The  Colorado  Rangers  had 
been  sent  into  the  camps  to  keep  order. 
The  Colorado  Industrial  Commission 
announced  that  it  had  terminated  juris- 
diction in  the  following  coal  mining' 
cases:  Royal  mine,  owned  by  the  Na- 
tional Fuel  Co.,  at  Aguilar;  Forbes, 
Piedmont  and  La  Belle  mines,  owned 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  and 
the  Aguilar  mine  of  the  Empire  Coal 
Co.  Bituminous  lump  has  dropped  $1 
a  ton  at  the  mines. 


Strike  Doesn't  Worry 

New  England  Greatly 

Buyers  Begin  Purchasing  However — 
Marine  Freights  Advance — Prices 
on  Water-Borne  Coal  Firmer — 
All-Rail  Market  Quiet 

The  New  England  coal  market  has 
reacted  slightly  to  the  strike  talk. 
Stocks  are  still  heavy  but  caution  is 
prompting  heavier  takings.  Bad 
weather  slows  coastwise  movement. 
Marine  freights  have  advanced  as 
future  quotations  are  being  sought 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months. 

Quotations  on  water-borne  coals 
have  firmed  up.  There  is  a  tendency 
oil  the  part  of  idle  producers  to  hold 
out  for  a  basis  of  $2  f .o.b.  mines  be- 
fore reopening  their  operations.  The 
alj-rail  market  is  still  quiet  and  little 
coal  is  moving,  aside  from  contract 
orders. 


the  minimum  next  week  will  be  nearer 
$4.7.5.  Several  groups  of  mines  are 
either  closed  down  for  the  time  being,  or 
they  are  operating  but  a  day  or  two  a 
week,  and  should  the  output  be  mate- 
rially increased  it  would  doubtless  be 
on  a  basis  a  little  over  $2  per  gross  ton 
at  the  mine,  rather  than  less.  This 
would  mean  $4.80  as  a  minimum  figure. 

Prices  on  cars  at  Boston  and  Portland 
are  firmer  also  because  of  better  in- 
quiry. From  $6.05  several  factors  have 
advanced  quotations  to  $6.25,  and  even 
$6.35  for  small  lots.  Large  buyers  are 
still  able  to  cover  at  less  than  $6,  but 
the  cheaper  coal  is  being  absorbed  and 
the  high  marine  freights  will  have  their 
effect  on  delivered  prices. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  grades  there  ap- 
pears no  change  of  any  consequence. 
Output  is  light;  there  is  no  appreciable 
demand  over  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  piers,  and  all-rail  inquiry  is  only 
scattering  and  very  much  restricted. 
The  railroads  are  taking  coal  only  spar- 
ingly on  last  year's  contracts,  but  they 
are  also  indulging  in  a  little  buying  on 
the  spot  market. 


Newspaper  discussion  of  possible 
labor  troubles  have  caused  a  renewed 
interest  in  buying,  especially  on  the 
part  of  larger  mills.  There  have  been 
enough  inquiries  to  give  the  impression 
that  a  considerable  tonnage  will  be  pur- 
chased between  now  and  March  15,  and 
the  trade  looks  to  see  a  more  healthy 
condition  from  a  sales  and  operating 
standpoint.  Stocks  are  large  in  almost 
every  direction,  but  fuel  cost  is  a  rela- 
tively small  item  in  manufacturing  now 
and  conservative  buyers  are  inclined  to 
err  on  the  side  of  prudence.  Without 
much  doubt  another  week  will  see  sev- 
eral mill  orders  in  the  market. 

The  slight  reaction  on  coal  has  come 
at  a  time  when  bottoms  on  the  coast 
had  been  held  up  more  or  less  by  ad- 
verse weather  and  in  consequence  most 
of  the  boats  in  regular  service  were 
chartered  for  their  next  trip.  There  is 
no  shortage  of  tonnage;  it  is  simply 
that  shippers  in  their  desire  to  name 
delivered  prices  for  February  have  be- 
soueht  vessel  owners  to  name  rates  and 
higher  quotations  are  the  outcome.  Sev- 
eral barge  owners  have  advanced  their 
ideas  of  freight  from  85c.  to  $1.10  on 
'arge  boats,  3,500  tons  upward,  and 
there  are  rumors  of  $1.25  having  been 
paid  to  a  Boston  point  on  a  sailing 
vessel  of  2,400  tons. 

The  same  condition  is  reflected  at 
Hamnton  Roads.  Prices  f.o.b.  vessel  on 
Navv  accentable  erades  are  still  ranp- 
ing  $4.65@$4.80,  but  more  than   likely 


KANSAS  CITY 


There  has  been  a  material  Increase  in 
demand,  particularly  for  domestic 
grades.  For  the  first  time  in  two 
months  domestic  orders  were  more  than 
ample  to  provide  enough  steam  grades 
to  supply  requirements.  Steam  plants 
are  being  solicited  and  urged  to  store 
coal  in  anticipation  of  trouble  April  1, 
but  are  reluctant  to  pile  up  much  coal. 

Retail  dealers  in  Kansas  City  are 
overstocked  and  orders  going  to  the 
mines  are  largely  from  country  dealers 
who  fortunately  for  themselves  are  not 
equipped  to  store  much  coal. 

There  are  some  changes  in  prices  and 
Quotations  are  as  follows:  Kansas  lump, 
$5;  mine  run,  $4;  nut,  $4.50;  slack, 
$2.50;  north  Missouri  lumn,  $4.75;  mine 
run,  $3.50;  washed  slack,  $3.25;  raw 
slack,  $2.50;  Arkansas  lump,  $6:  mine 
run,  $4:  slack,  $2.50@$3;  McAlester 
lumi),  $8.50;  nut,  $7;  slack,  $2.50(a) 
$2.75;  central  Illinois  lump,  $2.50@$3; 
ea-g,  $2.25@$2.75;  slack,  $1.75(a)$2. 
Franklin  County  Illinois  coal  is  un- 
changed and  demand  is  light. 


DENVER 


Cold  weather  stimulated  production 
in  the  last  half  of  January.  The  out- 
nut  for  the  third  week  was  about  200,- 
000  tons  against  260,000  for  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year.  The  cold 
weather  also  reduced  the  stocks  of  coal 
in  local  vards,  which  totaled  75,000 
tons   the  first   of  the  year. 

No  disturbances  were  reported  when 
the  reduction  in  wages,  known   as  the 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


As  a  result  of  the  severe  weather 
dealers  are  enjoying  the  best  business 
for  a  long  time.  Some  of  them  are 
working  overtime.  Despite  this  the 
operators  are  far  from  happy.  The 
Coast  Trade  has  not  picked  up  and  pro- 
duction in  the  state  is  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  capacity  of  the  mines.  The 
car  and  labor  situation  is  satisfactory 
and  there  is  no  talk  of  a  change  in 
prices. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


The  condition  of  the  coke  market  cer- 
tainly is  no  better,  nor  has  it  grovm  any 
worse.  Steel  demand  has  not  improved 
as  much  as  was  expected.  Pig  iron 
prices  are  still  easier. 

There  is  no  real  market  in  furnace 
coke,  as  there  is  no  contracting  and  the 
spot  market  is  made  by  sales  of  small 
lots   to  miscellaneous  consumers. 

Foundry  coke  continues  in  light  de- 
mand and  buyers  are  more  critical  as 
to  prices.  The  market  is  quotable  at 
$2.75@$3  for  spot  furnace,  $3.10@$3.20 
for  contract  furnace,  and  $3.75@$4.25 
for  spot  foundry. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  Jan.  21  at  55,830  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  a  decrease  of 
270  tons  and  30,720  tons  by  the  mer- 
chant ovens,  a  decrease  of  2,090  tons. 


UNIONTOWN 


Continued  developments  in  the  wage 
situation  with  the  possibility  of  a  strike 
growing  more  pronounced  each  day  have 
created  a  stir  in  the  unorganized  Con- 
nellsville  field  and  operators  are  evi- 
dencing an  increasing  reluctance  to  con- 
tract coal  tonnage  for  any  considerable 
period 

Appreciating  that  any  suspension  of 
production  in  the  union  fields  will  send 
consumers  toward  the  unorganized  dis- 
tricts for  tonnage  operators  are  not  in- 
clined to  view  favorably  future  con- 
tracts at  this  time  upon  the  basis  of 
the  present  market.  Spot  tonnage  is 
quoted  at  firm  prices  and  coal  standing 
on  track  can  be  bought  on  that  basis, 
but  where  a  consumer  has  an  eye  on  the 
future,  considerable  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered in  securing  quotations. 

Already  there  is  somewhat  of  a  flurry 
around  the  coal  offices  but  the  situation 
has  not  yet  produced  any  substantial 
change  in  the  market.  Close  observers, 
however,  are  proceeding  uoon  the  belief 
that  a  break  is  not  far  distant  and  are 
preparing  to  accommodate  coal  consum- 
ers sent  scurrying  here  in  a  scramble. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


Colder  Weather  Brings 

Rush  of  Coal  Orders 

Jam  of  "No-Bills"  In  Illinois  Melts 
Quickly  and  Fuel  In  Transit  Sells 
at  Premium — Non-Union  Product 
Comes  In  Reassuring  Quantity. 

Midwestern  markets  have  experi- 
enced a  rush  of  orders  following 
colder  weather.  The  heavy  accumu- 
lation of  domestic  "no-l^Us"  in  the 
Illinois  fields  were  quickly  cleared  up 
and  coal  in  transit  has  even  been  go- 
ing at  a  premium.  Eastern  non- 
union coals  are  being  shipped  heav- 
ily and  this  reassures  consumers,  de- 
spite the  gathering  strike  clouds. 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 


Cold  weather  has  had  its  effect  far 
more  on  the  retailer  than  on  the  buyer 
of  steam  coal.  The  retail  dealers  have 
been  buying  only  for  immediate  needs 
for  the  past  six  months,  and  the  house- 
holders have  been  doing  the  same  thing, 
consequently,  when  the  cold  snap  came, 
there  was  an  immediate  cry  for  domestic 
coal.  The  railroads  answered  the  call 
for  hurry  up  shipments,  and  did  re- 
markable service.  We  heard  of  two 
cars  shipped  from  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky on  Jan.  20,  which  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago and  were  delivered  on  Jan.  24. 

The  Midwest  is  still  undergoing  an  in- 
vasion from  Eastern  non-union  coals. 
There  are  instances  where  West  Vir- 
ginia or  Kentucky  coal  is  offered  for 
sale  in  central  Illinois  mining  towns  at 
prices  almost  competitive  with  the  local 
coals.  Every  week  sees  an  increase  in 
this  tonnage  produced  by  the  non-union 
fields  of  the  East. 

The  steam  market  weakened  consider- 
ably during  the  last  few  days,  as  the 
demand  for  prepared  sizes  necessarily 
entailed  a  heavy  production  of  screen- 
ings and  fine  coal  sizes.  No  buying,  to 
speak  of,  has  as  yet  taken  place  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  strike.  More  out  of 
curiosity  than  anything  else,  the  writer 
called  on  the  purchasing  agent  of  a 
nationally  known  corporation,  dealing  in 
one  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  asked 
him  bluntly  why  he  was  not  protecting 
himself  and  buying  coal  for  the  strike, 
esp?cially  as  it  was  necessary  for  his 
plant  to  operate  continually,  strike  or 
no  strike.  His  answer  to  this  question 
was  that  the  non-union  mines  of  the 
country  can  give  American  industry  all 
the  coal  they  want,  in  fact  more  than 
they  want,  even  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  remote  probability  of  a  marked 
industrial  revival. 

The  ordinary  everyday  citizen  feels 
that  the  coal  miners  have  had  things 
their  own  way  quite  long  enough  and 
that  the  time  has  come  when  union 
labor  ought  to  be  taught  that  some  con- 
sideration is  due  others  besides  them- 
selves. In  short,  a  coal  strike,  if  it  ever 
materializes,  will  be  unpopular,  and  no 
strike  in  this  day  and  generation  can 
bp  carried  through  to  a  successful  cul- 


mination without  public  sympathy. 
Union  labor  overshot  the  mark  during 
the  war,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  has 
set  in. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  the 
time  is  favorable  for  a  show-down,  as 
the  demand  is  so  slight,  a  strike  would 
hardly  make  itself  felt.  For -the  first 
time  on  record,  it  is  thought,  should  a 
coal  strike  develop  this  spring,  public 
sympathy  will  be  with  the  operators, 
and  that  means  that  the  operators  will 


CHICAGO 


Cold  weather  stimulated  the  trade  to 
a  marked  degree  during  the  past  week, 
putting  the  whole  Chicago  trade — whole- 
sale and  retail — in  a  better  frame  of 
mind. 

The  demand  for  prepared  or  domestic 
coals  this  week  increased.  Firms  with 
coal  in  transit  sold  at  prices  25c@50c. 
a  ton  better  than  they  had  hoped.  De- 
murrage coal  was  all  cleaned  up  in  short 
Older,  and  wires  sent  to  the  mines  for 
rush  shipments. 

The  steam  coal  market  did  not  come 
in  for  a  favorable  reaction  on  account 
of  the  weather,  although  more  steam 
coal  was  purchased  last  week  than  dur- 
ing any  week  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
So  much  screenings  were  produced,  on 
account  of  the  demand  for  domestic 
coals,  that  if  any  change  took  place  at 
all  in  the  market  there  was  a  slight 
softening  in  prices. 

There  is  some  speculation  as  to 
whether  operators  can  deliver  the  vast 
reserves  of  coal  stored  at  the  mines 
and  elsewhere  by  some  of  the  larger 
southern  Illinois  producing  companies 
in  case  of  a  strike.  Many  men  believe 
strikers  could  seriously  hamper  the  de- 
livery— and  would. 

The  demand  for  smokeless  coals,  in 
both  mine  run  and  prepared  sizes,  has 
been  good  the  last  few  days.  The  mar- 
ket on  West  Virginia  splints  and  east- 
em  Kentucky  coals  did  not  improve 
much,  so  far  as  Chicago  deliveries  were 
concerned,  although  there  was  a  big 
demand  for  these  coals  among  Chicago 
wholesalers,  who  were  buying  for  their 
Western    trade. 


Cold  weather  the  last  week  has  helped 
wonderfully  in  southern  Illinois.  De- 
mand has  become  so  good  that  many 
mines  have  cleaned  out  their  surplus 
holdings.  This  has  helped  to  steady 
conditions,  which  were  about  on  the 
verge  of  breaking.  The  movement  is 
not  in  any  one  direction,  although  the 
Northwest  is  claiming  a  better  percent- 
ape  than  any  other  pai'ticular  section. 

Steam  shows  the  result  of  the  strike 
talk  already,  for  screenings  are  in  good 
demand  and  the  price  is  holding  its  own 
at  about  $1..')0.  Association  operators 
are  asking  $4.05  for  lump,  egg  and  nut, 
with  nut  really  going  at  $3..50.  Inde- 
pendents are  getting  from  $3.25  on  egg 
and  lump  up  to  $3.50  and  as  low  as 
$2.75  on  nut. 

Mine  run  is  quoted  around  $2.75.  Rail- 
road tonnage  has  shown  a  material  in- 
crease. 


Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  Duquoin  and  Jackson  County 
fields.  Mt.  Olive  conditions  were  very 
unfavorable,  when  the  cold  wave  hit 
and  the  field  has  come  back  unusually 
well  on  account  of  the  heavy  domestic 
demand.  Railroad  tonnage  out  of  this 
field  is  good. 

Standard  shows  some  improvement  in 
the  matter  of  lump,  while  screenings 
are  heavy  and  hard  to  move.  Improved 
working  time  is  indicated  this  week  at 
many  mines.  Railroad  tonnage  is  un- 
usually good. 


ST.  LOUIS 


Last  week's  cold  snap  stirred  up 
things  at  the  right  time.  Householders 
were  low  on  fuel  and  many  good  orders 
are  coming  in.  Dealers  note,  however, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  demand  is 
for  cheaper  coal,  either  Standard  or  Mt. 
Olive,  and  Carterville  comes  way  be- 
hind, with  very  little  anthracite  or 
smokeless,  and  coke  not  as  heavy  as 
was  expected. 

Steam  plants  are  gradually  putting 
a  little  ahead,  although  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  any  flurry  in  market 
prices. 

The  Northwest  is  buying  considerable 
domestic  coal  this  week  and  Chicago 
has  bought  heavily  from  the  St.  Louis 
market  in  both  steam  and  domestic  on 
the  cheaper  grades. 

The  buyers  are  beginning  to  antici- 
pate the  suspension  expected  in  April 
and  are  buying  slowly  and  cautiously. 
Evidently  they  are  not  going  to  wait 
until  the  last  moment. 


LOUISVILLE 


Cold  weather  and  the  fact  that  con- 
sumers bins  are  running  out,  is  re- 
sulting in  considerably  better  retail 
demand.  Jobbers  and  producei's  report 
better  business.  As  a  result  of  in- 
creased movement  of  prepared,  supplies 
of  screenings  are  larger,  but  not  bur- 
densome as  industrial  demand  is  im- 
proving. 

Some  industrial  concerns  are  a  little 
woiTied  over  the  possibility  of  a  miners 
strike,  and  are  inquiring  for  prices,  and 
stocking  a  little  fuel.  Operators  are 
anticipating  a  strike,  and  are  not  will- 
ing to  take  any  contract  business. 
Reports  from  some  sections  of  the  state 
are  to  the  effect  that  more  coal  trains 
are  being  put  on.  Some  of  the  retailers 
were  threatening  to  cut  prices  still 
lower,  hut  the  cold  spell  is  reducing  sur- 
plus stocks,  and  no  further  reductions 
are  in  prospect  at  this  time,  as  present 
prices  leave  very  little  margin.  Lump 
is  selling  $5.50@$7,  according  to 
quality. 


.\s  a  result  of  the  present  cold  wave 
operators  are  shipping  more  coal. 
With  the  better  demand  for  prepared, 
the  shortage  of  screenings  is  being 
overcome.  While  prices  of  fine  screen- 
ings are  weaker  the  demand  is  better, 
as  industries  are  buying  and  stocking 
some   coal. 

Mines  are  still  operating  around  two 
days  a  week.  The  general  outlook  is 
imnroving,  except  for  the  threatened 
strike,  which  is  resulting  in  a  lack  of' 
interest  in  long  time  business. 
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manufacturing  lines,  together  with  the 
likelihood  of  labor  difficulties  at  the 
mines,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
demand  will  soon  increase. 


Wary  Buyers  Asking 

For  60-Day  Quotations 

Strike  Talk  Stirs  Them  to  Action— But 
Market  Is  Too  Unsettled  for  Con- 
tract Selling — Low  Reserves  Raise 
Demand  Somewhat 

New  wage  scales,  proposed  by 
southern  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  oper- 
ators and  their  unfavorable  recep- 
tion by  miners  officials,  create  fur- 
ther likelihood  of  a  tie-up.  Abolition 
of  the  check-off  is  contained  in  each 
of  the  proposed  agreements.  Pro- 
duction, in  the  meantime,  is  slowly 
moving  upward. 

Buying  interest  is  keener  with  the 
strike  talk.  Detroit  buyers  see  no 
cause  for  anxiety,  being-  well  sup- 
plied with  non-union  coals.  Retail 
business  has  picked  up,  but  domestic 
prices  have  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  fine  coals. 


CLEVELAND 


A  coal  strike  on  April  1  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  certainty  m  this  district  and 
operators  and  consumers  are  beginning 
to  adjust  their  plans  in  accordance.  In- 
quiries are  not  heavy  as  yet,  but  the 
ice  has  been  broken  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  buying  will  increase. 
Most  operators  are  declining  to  quote  on 
deliveries  over  the  next  month  or  two. 
Prices  have  not  stiffened  in  the  slightest 
degree  yet. 

In  considering  the  probable  demand 
in  case  of  a  shutdown  of  mines,  opera- 
tors are  scanning  the  general  industrial 
horizon.  Improvement  in  iron  and  steel 
has  not  been  as  rapid  as  some  observers 
had  believed  likely,  but  gains  are  being 
made  and  impetus  to  the  improvement 
is  expected  to  grow  as  spring  ap- 
proaches. Railroads  are  in  a  position 
where  they  must  buy,  and  since  they 
use  about  20  per  cent  of  iron  and  steel 
output,  favorable  developments  are 
looked  for  from  this  source. 

Some  industries  are  holding  off  stock- 
ing against  a  strike  in  the  hope  of  a 
lower  freight  rate.  There  is  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  sellers,  however,  to  scare 
consumers  into  placing  orders  now. 
The  feeling  prevails  that  buyers  will 
need  no  other  pressure  than  urgent 
necessities  when  the  time  comes. 

Slack  is  selling  weaker  as  the  recent 
coal  snap  stimulated  production  of  pre- 
pared domestic  sizes.  Retailers  are  sell- 
ing more  coal.  Hand-to-mouth  buying 
is  a  religion  in  the  trade,  and  deliveries 
are  expected  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  orders  are  placed. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  21  were  1,333  cai-s. 
divided:  industrial,  859,  retail  474.  As 
compared  with  receipts  during  the  pi'e- 
vious  week  this  indicates  a  decrease  of 
228  cars  for  industries,  but  an  increase 
of  104  cars  to  retail  yards.  Receipts 
have  improved  greatly  since  Jan.  1. 


COLUMBUS 


Retail  stocks  have  been  depleted  as 
a  result  of  better  household  demand  and 
a  considerable  buying  movement  is  re- 
ported from  all  sections.  Prices  have 
stiffened  to  a  small  extent. 

Retail  prices  are  fairly  steady  at 
former  levels  and  no  tendency  to  ad- 
vance has  been  noted.  Hocking  lump 
sells  around  $5.75@$6.25,  West  Virginia 
splints,  $6.75@?7.25.  Pocahontas  is 
S8.50@$9,  while  anthracite  is  fairly 
steady  around  $14.50.  Little  coke  is  be- 
ing sold  at  present. 

Some  factories  are  resuming.  Re- 
serve stocks  are  still  large  in  many  in- 
stances and  this  prevents  a  more  active 
steam  demand.  Utilities  are  now  the 
big  feature  in  the  buying  side  of  the 
trade  and  a  steady  demand  from  that 
source  is  reported.  There  is  no  tend- 
ency to  buy  for  the  future  at  this  time. 

DETROIT 

Near  zero  temperatures  have  given  a 
slight  impetus  to  demand  for  domestic 
but  not  for  steam  coal.  Wholesalers 
and  jobbers  find  it  difficult  to  place  even 
high  grade  steam  stock  from  districts 
whose  product  was  formerly  sought 
eagerly. 

The  larger  part  of  the  bituminous 
supply  now  coming  to  Detroit  is  cred- 
ited to  the  mines  in  the  unorganized  dis- 
tricts. The  steam  coal  buyers  are  not 
stocking  against  a  strike. 

Three-inch  lump  from  Ohio  is  quoted 
at  $3,  egg  at  $2.25;  mine  run,  $1.90; 
nut  and  slack,  $1.60.  Four-inch  West 
Virginia  lump  is  quoted  $2.60@$2.75; 
two-inch  lump,  $2.25;  egg  $2,  mine  run 
$1.65,  nut  and  slack,  $1.25;  Pittsburgh 
No.  8  inch-and-a-quarter  lump,  $2.35; 
three-quarter  lump,  $2.25;  mine  run,  $2; 
nut  and  slack,  $1.65.  Smokeless  lump 
and  egg  is  offered  $3@$3.25;  mine  run, 
$2.15;  nut  and  slack,  $1.25. 

I  EASTERN  OHIO  ' 

Secretary  Hoover's  warning  signals 
of  an  approaching  strike  has  apparently 
not  as  yet  had  any  effect  on  demand 
for  coal.  Production  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  21  was  326,000  tons  ar  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity.  This  is  a  negligible  decrease 
of  a  few  hundred  tons  under  the  produc- 
tion of  the  preceding  week. 

Railroad  officials  sav  that  some  im- 
provement is  noticeable  in  the  volume 
of  freight  traffic.  This  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  the  requirements  for  railroad 
ifuel  will  be  increasing  in  the  very  near 
future.  At  the  present  low  rate  of  min- 
ing operations,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
carriers  are  taking  between  40  and  45 
per  cent  of  eastern  Ohio's  output. 

Inquiries  from  industrial  concerns 
are  more  numerous  and  a  better  tone 
prevails.  Continued  severe  weather 
throughout  this  section  has  stimulated 
the  turn-over  of  retail  coal,  resulting 
in  their  getting  into  the  market  for  re- 
plenishments. 

With  the  slow  but  gradual  upturn  in 


NORTHERN    PANHANDLE 


Little  coal  is  being  produced  except 
for  railroad  fuel  purposes.  Commercial 
plants  are  still  shut  down  or  else  work- 
ing on  a  very  limited  basis.  The  out- 
put continues  at  the  rate  of  about  50,000 
tons  a  week.     Prices  continue  low. 


PITTSBURGH 


The  event  of  the  week  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  was  the  announcement  by 
the  operators  of  the  wage  scale  they 
are  prepared  to  pay  when  the  present 
scale  expires  March  31.  The  new  scale 
is  almost  identical  with  the  scale  of 
April  16,  1917.  The  operators  will  not 
continue  the  check-off. 

The  head  of  the  local  district,  U.  M. 
W.,  has  replied  that  the  men  cannot 
afford  to  accept  the  rates  because  the 
percentage  of  employment  is  so  small. 

The  market  continues  quite  full. 
There  appears  to  be  no  improvement  in 
the  general  demand  for  coal,  and  nearby 
non-union  districts  seem  to  be  making 
closer  prices  than  ever.  The  market  re- 
mains quotable  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: Steam  slack,  $1.30@$1.50;  gas 
slack,  $1.70@$1.80;  steam  mine  run  and 
ordinarv  gas,  $2.10@$2.20;  3-in.,  $2.60@ 
$2.70;  Panhandle  IJ-in.  domestic,  $2.75 
@$2.90. 


BUFFALO 


The  situation  does  not  change  much. 
Some  shippers  find  a  trifling  improve- 
ment in  local  demand.  Consumers  not 
already  stocked  are  hesitant  about  buy- 
ing now  to  protect  against  a  strike 
shortage.  Some  of  them  think  there 
are  enough  non-union  mines  at  work  to 
keep   up   the   supply.  ,.  ,  .  ^.    .. 

So  far  the  demand  is  so  light  that 
prices  are  at  the  bottom.  Shippers  are 
not  selling  at  uniform  prices  and  some 
of  the  jobbers  find  small  margins  un- 
avoidable. Everybodv  looks  for  changes 
to  come  out  of "  the  April  conferences, 
but  nobodv  is  prepared  to  predict  what 
they  will  be.  Operators  coming  from 
the"  mining  districts  bring  word  that 
the  suspension  will  last  from  30  to^U 
davs.  This  wide  difference  of  opinion 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  uncertainty 
is  great  and  not  likely  to  be  less  rignt 
away. 


TORONTO 


Cold  weather  has  brought  an  increased 
demand  for  anthracite  and  dealers  are 
doing  an  active  business.  Rumors  have 
been  prevalent  of  a  probable  drop  in 
price  on  account  of  the  lower  rate  of 
exchange  but  dealers  say  that  no 
change  can  be  expected  for  some  time. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Anthracite    egg-,    stove,   nut  ..cirn 

^and    srate    $15-50 

B?t^uminous  steam' :::;::..     10.25®  10.75 
Domestic  lump 1600 

'^l"ili^'°'''  '"'  ^'.'^'^''"^"°o"o®    7.75 
luc)i      ..'.'.'■'.'■'■'■'■■■  ■■■■■        6-<">®    *-''5 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


COLORADO 

Application  for  authority  to  reduce  wages 
in  its  mines  has  been  made  by  the  Mountain 
View  Coal  Co.  at  Coal  Creelt.  Four  inde- 
pendent coal  companies  have  notified  the 
industrial  commission  that  agreements  have 
been  reached  with  their  employees  for  re- 
sumption of  work  under  the  new  scale. 

The  Blue  Seal  Coal  Co.,  in  Routt  County, 
has  served  a  30-day  notice  on  miners  that 
a  reduction  in  wages  will  be  put  into  effect. 
There  are  few  mines  that  have  not  started 
to  enforce  the  lower  wage  scale,  and  there 
is  a  prevailing  belief  that  this  reduction 
will  be  passed  along  from  the  bituminous 
fields  to  the  lignite  mines. 

The  National  Fuel  Co..  Denver,  has  con- 
tracted for  the  re-building  of  the  tipple  at 
the  Monarch  Mine,  recently  destroyed  by 
flre.  The  tipple  will  be  complete  with  a 
Marcus  screen  as  originally  built. 


ILLINOIS 

The  Illinois  Central  has  appointed  W. 
T.  Wright,  of  Schellen,  as  traffic  supervisor 
in  southern  Illinois.  He  will  have  his  head- 
•  luarters  at  Carbondale. 

Ralph  Mitchell,  superintendent  of  the 
Cosgrove  Coal  Co.'s  mines  at  Marion,  is 
spending  a  winter  vacation  at  Johnstown. 
Pa. 

C.  M.  Moderwell  of  Chicago,  who  has 
been  connected  for  some  time  with  the 
O'Gara  interests  in  Illinois,  has  severed 
his  connections  with  that  company  and 
will  in  the  future  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  company  under  his  own  name.  This 
company  has  recently  become  enlarged  by 
a  merger  with  the  Thos.  N.  Mordue  Co., 
also  of  Chicago.  The  company  will  con- 
tinue under  the  name  of  C.  M.  Moderwell 
&  Co.,   with  main  offices   in   Chicago. 

Following  close  on  the  announcement 
that  Mine  18  of  the  By-Products  Coal  Co., 
at  West  Frankfort  would  be  closed  down 
indefinitely,  the  company  made  a  similar 
announcement  concerning  Mine  19.  also  lo- 
cated near  West  Frankfort.  The  mine 
belongs   to   the   Peabody    interests. 

The  Lincoln-Latham  Mine,  at  Lincoln, 
which  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Sangamon  County  Mining  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field, and  which  has  again  resumed  opera- 
tions after  a  brief  shut-down,  has  been  re- 
eciuipped  to  some  extent  in  underground 
machinery,   including  200   new  pit  cars. 

The  working  force  of  the  Springfield  Dis- 
trict Coal  Co.'s  Woodside  Mine  has  been 
cut  from  300  to  100  men  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  company  and  employes.  Con- 
ditions were  such  that  steady  work  for  100 
men  or  irreg-ular  work  for  300  men  was 
offered,  and  the  miners  voted  to  accept  the 
reduction  in  working  force. 

The  state  has  given  authority  to  the 
Pratt  Coal  Co.  to  erect  a  temporary  wood 
tipple  at  the  Jeffrey  Mine.  Herrin.  to  re- 
place the  one  destroyed  recently  by  fire. 
Recoi-d  time  was  made  in  the  replacement 
and  the  mine  is  now  in  operation.  A  new 
steel  tipple  will  be  erected  soon. 

Mine  Xo.  9  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.. 
of  St.  Louis,  was  recently  subjected  to  a 
second  flood  when  several  million  gallons 
of  water  broke  through  when  the  tempo- 
rary' "fill"  in  the  original  cave-in  sagged 
under  the  weight  of  tons  of  earth  as  the 
support  of  flood  water  receded  through  the 
pumpinj,'.  The  second  flood  was  the  sur- 
face water  from  an  extensive  watershed 
held  back  from  the  river  by  the  dams 
built  to  keep  the  river  water  back  from  the 
surface  near  the  cave-in. 


INDIANA 

The     William     Nackenhorst    Coal    Co..    of 

Indianapolis  has  filed  a  final  certificate  of 
dissolution  with  the  secretary  of  state. 

W.  E.  Watson.  .Ir..  of  the  Fairmont  & 
Cleveland  Coal  Co.  and  Glen  F.  Barnes  of 
the  Hite-Barnes  Coal  Co.  spent  the  latter 
part    nf    January    at    French    Lick    Springs. 

The  Lafayette  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  of  $150,000  by  H. 
B.  Hanger.  L.  B.  Weisenburgh  and  W.  A. 
Hanger. 


The  Binkley  Coal  Co.,  an  Illinois  cor- 
poration, has  qualified  to  do  business  in 
the  state  of  Indiana.  Papers  were  filed 
recently  showing  capital  in  this  state  of 
$150,000.  The  company  will  engage  in  the 
operation  of  coal  and  other  properties.  M. 
H.  Stark,  of  Terre  Haute,  is  the  Indiana 
agent. 

The  Indiana  Fourth  Vein  Mining  Co.  at 
Terre  Haute,  has  filed  papers  showing  a 
capitalization  of  $100,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  coal  mines.  George  G.  Row- 
land, Thomas  D.  Haskett  and  Walter  S, 
McCloud  are  directors   of  the   company. 

Officials  of  the  Little  Giant  Coal  Mine, 
in  the  Linton  field,  are  making  plans  to 
install  four  large  motors  and  much  mine 
machinery  as  a  result  of  a  fire  recently 
which    destroyed    the    engine    rooms. 

The  Clinton  Coal  Co.,  of  Clinton,  has  not 
answered  the  proposal  submitted  recently 
by  District  No.  11,  U.  M.  W.,  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  strike 
of  the  company's  700  miners.  The  company 
told  miners  that  they  were  willing  to  meet 
the  men  "half  way"  but  would  not  com- 
ply with  the  request  that  Richard  Bledsoe, 
over  whom  the  strike  was  called,  he  rein- 
stated as  well  as  paid  for  all  time  lost 
since   the   strike   order   last  October. 


KENTUCKY 

Hiniler  Coal  Co.  plans  to  expend  $175,000 
in  mine  development  and  establishment  of 
a  mining  town. 

The  Bell-Dean  Coal  Co.  has  been  char- 
tered by  J.  M.  O'Brien,  Conrad  Kolb  and 
Guy  ^'inson.  The  same  interests  are  con- 
nected  with   the   Vinson-Kolb   Coal   Co. 

J.  H.  Martin,  of  the  Kanawha-Knox  Coal 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  visiting  operations 
in  Bell  County. 

The  Grapevine  Coal  Co.,  Madisonville, 
has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $300,- 
000  by  D.  A.  Elgin.  Benjamin  N.  Gordon 
and   Robert  E.   Cooper. 

Ray  B.  Moss,  of  the  Federal  Coal  Co.  has 
returned  from  a  conference  at  the  office 
In    Chattanooga. 

The  C.  L.  Kyley  Coal  Co.,  Lexington,  has 
filed  amended  articles  increasing  its  capi- 
tal stock  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Cherokee  Coal  Co.,  capital  $25,000, 
has  been  chartered  by  John  F.  Hershet, 
Louis  R.   Glogower  and  T.  V.  Borntraeger. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  has  filed  suit 
against  the  bankrupt  Four-in-One  Coal  Co. 
tor  judgment  of  $13,309.87  on  a  note  exe- 
cuted by  President  John  A.  Selsman  of  the 
company  last  fall  to  pay  for  mining  ma- 
chinery shipped  to  the  company  inine  in 
Perry  County.  The  Jeffrey  company  asks 
a  prior   lien   on   the  machinery. 

Thirty-three  miners  walked  out  at  the 
Canor  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Henderson,  recently, 
when  the  company  refused  to  reinstate 
two  men  discharged  a  week  before.  The 
company  ha<l  never  signed  a  union  con- 
tract but  had  paid  the  scale.  It  has  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  it  will  operate  as  a 
non-union  mine. 


NEW  YORK 

Thonia«  F.  Macksey  has  resigned  his 
position  with  Dickson  &  Eddy.  Mr.  Mack- 
sey is  well  known  to  the  coal  trade  and 
was  for  thirty-two  years  connected  with 
Dickson    &    Eddy. 

Wentz  Company  and  Stonega  Coke  & 
Coal  Co.  announce  the  removal  of  their 
offices  from  90  West  Street  to  25  Broad- 
way,   Xew  York. 

In  accordance  with  editorial  plans  for 
1922,  announced  in  Chemical  d  Metalhirgi- 
inl  Etigincering,  Jan.  4,  the  managing  edi- 
tor of  that  magazine,  J.  s.  Ncgru,  will  sail 
fcpr  Europe  on  Feb.  11.  He  will  make  a 
trip  through  Germany,  France.  Belgium  and 
"Iher  European  industrial  countries.  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  study  industrial 
and  economic  conditions  and  observe  the 
latest  advances  in  science,  engineering  and 
technology.  Mr.  Negru  is  unusually  well 
riualified  to  undertake  this  work,  which 
should  prove  distinctly  serviceable  to  the 
readers  and  advertisers  of  Chemical  <f 
M(  talhirgical  Engineering. 


OHIO 

A.  A.  .Augustus,  president  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Collieries  Co..  Cleveland,  has  de- 
parted for  Florida  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

C.  S.  Deal,  formerly  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Sauters  Coal  Co..  Cleve- 
land, large  oijerators  in  the  eastern  Ohio 
field,  severed  his  connection  with  that  Arm 
recently  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  well- 
earned  but  long  deferred  vacation,  after 
thirty  years  of  active  participation  in  the 
coal  trade.  Mr.  Deal  will  leave  for  Los 
Angeles,  and  will  locate  permanently  in 
southern  California.  J.  D.  Sauters  suc- 
ceeds him. 

A.  V.  Roberts,  formerly  Detroit  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sauters  Coal  Co..  Cleve- 
land, but  more  recently  with  the  Fred  H. 
Roberts  Co.,  candy  manufacturers,  has  re- 
entered the  coal  business.  He  is  now  af- 
filiated with  the  sales  department  of  the 
A.  F,  Baier  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Lippincott,  Mills  &  Co.,  Inc.,  chartered 
in  New  York  to  deal  in  coal  coke,  ores, 
etc.,  has  recently  opened  an  office  in  Cleve- 
land, in  the  Hippodrome  Bldg.,  C.  W.  Lip- 
pincott,  who  had  been  the  head  of  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co..  coal  dealers,  is  president  of  the 
new    company. 

Charles  E.  Maurer,  of  the  Glens  Run 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  prominent  in  coal 
trade  circles,  has  departed  for  a  few 
weeks'  sojourn   in   Florida. 

The  common  pleas  court  has  named  Bar- 
ton Griffith.  Sr..  a  Columbus  attorney,  re- 
ceiver for  the  Allied  Power  Industries,  a 
trust  estate  of  Columbus,  upon  proceedings 
stated  by  trustees  of  the  estate  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  creation  of  the  trust.  At  the  same 
time,  Ralph  E.  Westfall  was  named  re- 
ceiver for  the  Xruaden-Goshen  Coal  Co..  a 
corporation,  whose  stock  is  controlled 
largely  by  the  Allied  Power  Industries.  The 
Atomized  Fuel  Industries  Co.,  another  cor- 
poration, controlled  by  the  trust  estate  is 
not  affected.  The  receivership  is  explained 
by  the  dilatoriness  in  the  payment  of  sums 
due  the  trust  estate  and  the  trustees  are 
thus  unable  to  meet  when  due  claims  of 
creditors.  It  is  believed  that  the  legal 
tangle  will  be  straightened  out  in  a  few 
weeks. 

State  .Auditor  Tracy,  acting  as  a  master 
commissioner  in  the  case  of  Thrailkill  & 
Walton  ag.Tinst  the  former  Ohio  purchas- 
ing department,  has  rendered  a  decision 
on  pay  to  be  given  companies  supplying 
coal  to  various  state  institutions  under 
contracts  which  were  declared  illegal.  The 
H.  W.  Jenkins  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  has  its 
bill  cut  $3,720  ;  the  McVicker  Coal  »  Coke 
Co.,  Cleveland,  had  its  bill  cut  $1,877.  and 
the  H.  S.  Odbert  Coal  Co..  Cleveland,  has 
its  bill  cut  $2,667.  The  Sunday  Creek  Coal 
Co.  is  to  be  paid  $1.85  per  ton  instead  of 
$1.95,  which  was  the  contract  price  for  13.- 
000  tons.  Small  cuts  were  also  handed 
the  Colonial  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  The  Mc- 
Intyre  Coal  Co.,  The  RcUable  Coal  Co..  and 
the  Roberts  Coal  Co.,  all  of  Columbus. 
Payment  of  the  full  contract  price  was  rec- 
ommended in  the  case  of  Castner,  Corran  & 
Bullitt.  Cincinnati  ;  Kinwood  Coal  Co..  Co- 
lumbus,  and   F.  F.  Taggart.  Massillon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Auditor  General  Lewis  is  sending  out 
blanks  to  all  anthracite  operators  for  re- 
porting the  value  of  tonnage  prepared  for 
market  in  the  period  July  1-Dec.  31.  1921, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Williams  .-Vet. 
'The  auditor  general  has  endeavored  to 
make  his  list  of  operators  complete,  but 
failure  to  receive  the  blanks  does  not  re- 
lieve from  responsibility  for  reporting. 
Operators  of  washeries  and  persons  or  firms 
recovering  anthracite  from  streams  are 
held  by  the  state  authorities  to  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  they  will  be 
required  to  fill  out  returns.  Returns  are  to 
be  made  by  Feb.  1,  but  upon  application  to 
the  auditor  general,  an  extension  until 
Feb.   15,  can  be  obtained. 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  recently  against  the  Gardner 
Quemahoning  Coal  Mining  Co.  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  mining  and  selling  coal  at 
Johnstown.  Creditors'  claims  amounted  to 
$598.93. 

J.  H.  Strawn,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  has 
he^n  elected  secretarv  and  treasurer  of  the 
Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  to  succeed 
the  late  J,  H.  Price.  The  stockholders  at 
the  annual  meeting  elected  the  followin.g 
directors:  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran.  M.  M. 
Cochran.  A.  C.  Sherrard,  John  M.  Core.  W. 
J.  Sherrard.  A.  J.  TS^urtz.  Henry  T  Coch- 
ran, M.  E.  Strawn  and  Charles  .\.  Painter. 
Officers  named  were  M.  M.  Cochran,  presi- 
dent :  M.  E.  Strawn.  vice-president  and 
J.  H.   Strawn.  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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Through  an  application  made  by  Michael 
E.  Stroup,  a  Hairisburg  lawyer,  for  a  lease, 
the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest 
Commission  have  learned  that  the  state 
owns  anthracite  deposits.  The  coal  has 
been  found  in  an  outcrop  in  the  Haldeman 
state  forest,  in  the  Lykens  Valley,  and  Mr. 
Stroup  asks  for  a  15-year  lease,  with  an 
option   of  a   10-year  extension. 

A  mortgage  for  $60.000,000 — the  greatest 
ever  executed  in  Lackawanna  County — has 
been  filed.  The  mortgage  is  entered  mto 
by  the  den  Alden  Coal  Co.  and  the  D.  L,. 
&  W.  Kj-.  for  the  transfer  of  coal  lands 
in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties  from 
the  latter  to  the  former.  The  mortgage 
was  executed  Sept.  21.  1921,  and  will  be  re- 
duced by  several  bond  issues.  At  the  time 
of  the  segregation  of  the  coal  from  the  rail- 
road interests  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  the  Glen 
Alden  company  was  formed  and  all  of  the 
property  of  the  railroad  company,  which 
was  connected  with  the  coal  department 
was  purchased. 

The  Somerset  &  Cambria  Coal  Mining  Co. 
has  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  110 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Somerset  County.  The 
property  is  located  one  mile  north  of  Somer- 
set. The  company  also  has  obtained  an 
option  on  an  adjoining  tract  of  500  acres. 
The  company  was  organized  recently,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  R.  H.  Speicher 
is  the  president  of  the  organization. 

Dauphin  County  assessment  figures  for 
taxation  purposes  have  been  increased  near- 
ly $3,000,000.  but  the  assessors  made  no 
changes  this  year,  the  time  for  the  tri- 
ennial assessment,  in  the  valuations  placed 
upon  the  coal  properties  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  the 
SiiNquehanna  Collieries  Co.  The  holdings 
of  these  companies  were  materially  in- 
creased three  years  ago  and  the  increased 
taxes  have  not  been  paid  in  full,  pending 
court   action. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  workmen's 
compensation  in  Pennsylvania  agreements 
or  awards  were  made  in  3SS.2S8  cases  out 
of  a  total  of  1.136,060  accidents  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry. The  sum  of  $59,039,651  has  been 
awarded  and  of  this  total  $32,153,790  has 
been  paid,  leaving-  an  outstanding  liability 
at  the  first  of  this  year  of  $26,689,022.  At 
the  beginning  of  1921  there  were  obligations 
of  $23,544,098  outstanding.  During  the  six- 
year  period  there  were  reported  to  the 
bureau  16,166  fatal  accidents,  418,193  seri- 
ous  accidents,    709,701    minor   accident.s. 

The  customary  handsomely  engraved 
calendar  of  Weston,  Dodson  &  Co..  Inc.. 
has  been  issued  to  the  trade,  and  accom- 
panying it  is  a  letter  of  greeting,  inform- 
ing coal  consumers  of  the  outlook  for  the 
year. 

The  Weaver-Colenian  mining  interests, 
located  in  Cambria  County,  and  also  the 
interests  of  the  same  partnership  located 
in  West  Virginia,  are  being  divided  between 
the  members.  B.  Dawson  Coleman  and  J.  H. 
"Weaver.  A  report  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership  was  printed  in  Conl  Age,  .Tan. 
26.  1922.  p.  ISl.  The  amount  involved  in 
the  deal  will  reach  $25,000,000  and  includes 
the  N'ant-y-G!o  Coal  Mining  Co..  the  Ebens- 
burg  Coal  Mining  Co.,  the  Monroe  Coal 
Mining  Co..  and  the  newly  organized  Melba 
Coal  Mining  Co.  These  mines  were  designed 
for  a  maximum  output  of  15.000  tons  per 
day.  It  is  understood  that  one  partner 
would  take  the  Colver  and  Melba  interests 
and  the  other  the  Nant-y-Glo  and  Revloc 
properties.  No  announcement  was  made 
of  the  division  of  the  holdings  in  West 
Virginia. 


large    yard    in    the    city.      S.    F.    Bailif.    Jr., 
is  president  of   the   company. 

According  to  a  decision  just  arrived  at 
!>>■  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  coal 
land  assessments  for  1922  will  be  deter- 
mined on  a  basis  of  the  location  of  the 
beds  in  relation  to  transportation.  Coal 
beds  that  are  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
a  railroad  have  been  assessed  at  three 
mills  per  ton  in  the  past.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  this  value  will  attach  to  lands 
between  20  and  30  miles  of  a  railroad.  For 
coal  land  between  30  and  40  miles  the  as- 
sessment will  be  13  mills  per  ton  and  for 
over  40  miles  only  ^^  of  a  mill  will  be 
charged. 

According  to  figures  received  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  number 
of  men  killed  in  coal  mines  in  this  state 
during  1921  was  15  compared  with  37  the 
year    before. 


were   39.640.172   acres   of  coal   lands   in   the 
public  domain  withdrawn   from  entry. 

R.  K.  Boggs,  of  Newport.  Ky.,  Chairman 
of  the  Fuel  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  and 
H.  R.  Heydon,  secretary  of  the  association, 
represented  that  organization  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the 
general  rate  inquiry  held  in  Washington. 


TENNESSEE 

T''»  Kastman  Kodak  Co.  is  to  erect  a 
S2.i.ono  coal  and  cinder-handling  plant  at 
Kmgsport. 

The    new    $750,000    nixie    Coal    &    Lime 

Co.   has   purchased   4.000   acres  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co.  is  to  erect  a 
$25,000  coal  and  cinder-handling  layout. 


UTAH 

The  Premier  Coal  Co.  of  Ogden  has  filed 
articles  in  Idaho.  It  has  a  capital  stock 
of   $200,000    in    2.000   shares. 

The  State  Securities  Commission  has 
granted  the  National  Coal  Co..  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  permission  to  sell  $50,000  worth 
of  6  per  cent  bonds.  This  company  holds 
1.323  acres  of  coal  land  on  Gordon  Creek, 
Carbon  County,  and  about  80  acres  of  ad- 
Joining  lands  for  a  settlement  and  railroad 
terminal. 

The  Royal  Coal  Co,  of  Salt  Lake  City 
has  entered  the  retail  field  by  opening  up  a 


VIRGINIA 

Lee  Long,  superintendent  of  the  Clinch- 
field  Coal  Corporation  and  himself  a  large 
mine  owner  in  southwest  Virginia,  was  a 
recent  visitor  in  Norfolk. 

W.  E.  Hudgins,  Jr.,  formerly  head  of  the 
Hudgins  Fuel  Co.,  is  now  with  Nottingham 
&    Wrenn.    coal    dealers    of   Norfolk. 

S.  T.  Snead,  commissioner  of  the  Sewall's 
Point  Coal  Exchange,  has  returned  from 
New  York,  where  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  exchange.  W.  S.  Saunders,  of  Norfolk, 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Virginian,  also 
attended  this  meeting. 

Thomas  S.  Southgate,  head  of  the  South- 
gate  EJxport  Coal  Co..  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foun- 
dation committee   for   Norfolk. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Four  mines  are  now  producing  coal  from 
leased  government  lands  under  the  Leasing 
Act  of  Feb.  25.  1920.  according  to  the 
semi-annual  report  just  submitted  to  Di- 
rector H.  Foster  Bain  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  by  H.  I.  Smith,  acting  mining  super- 
visor. Two  of  these  mines  are  located  in 
Wyoming  and  one  each  in  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado. According  to  this  report,  thirty-one 
prospecting  permits  for  coal  have  been 
granted  in  Wyoming,  nineteen  in  Montana, 
eighteen  in  Colorado,  ten  in  Oregon  and 
smaller  numbers  in  California,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Utah  and  Washington.  A  total  of 
104  coal  prosnecting  permits  have  been 
granted,  in  addition  to  which  there  have 
been  granted  nine  leases  and  five  licenses 
to  individuals  and  associations  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Representative  London,  of  New  York, 
has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House 
for  an  investigation  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining,  or  a  subcommit- 
tee, of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  coal 
mining  industry,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  workers  and  the 
state  of  unemployment  therein,  and  to  rec- 
ommend legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  heard  arguments 
in  the  case  of  the  Morrisdale  Coal  Co.  vs. 
the  United  States,  on  appeal  from  the 
Court  of  Claims,  in  which  the  company 
seeks  to  recover  prices  above  tho.se  fixed 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  during  the 
war. 

During  consideration  of  appropriations 
for  the  Shipping  Board  in  a  House  debate. 
Representative  Wood,  of  Indiana,  criticised 
the  board  for  establishing  fuel  oil  stations 
at  fabulous  cost  and  transporting  oil 
thereto,  on  the  far  coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  said  "coal  mines  exist  everywhere  and 
where  free  coal  is  protruding  from  the 
ground."  He  charged  that  the  board  was 
unacquainted  with  the  situation  to  so  es- 
tablish oil  stations  and  that  it  had  even 
disregarded  advice  that  oil  could  not  be 
used  in  that  territory  and  that  coal  would 
be  used.  "And  yet  they  built  oil  tanks  to 
supply  coal-burning  steamers."  he  said. 

Argument  was  heard  recently  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  suit  of  the  Pine  Hill 
Coal  Co.  for  recovery  from  the  govern- 
ment of  prices  for  coal  in  excess  of  those 
fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Attor- 
nevs  for  the  coal  company  argued  that 
the  prices  did  not  cover  cost  of  production 
and  a  fair  profit,  which  they  insisted  were 
guaranteed  bv  the  Lever  Law.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Riter  for  the  government 
arsued  that  the  law  did  not  impose  a  lia- 
bility on  the  government  to  guarantee 
prices  above  those  fixed  by  the  Fuel  .Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Interior  Department  in  a  report  to 
Congress  states  that    on   Nov.   30   last   there 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Paw  Paw  District  of  Marion  County  Is 
to  be  the  seat  of  operations  of  the  Falr- 
mane  Coal  Co..  the  office  of  which  will  be 
at  Fairmont.  This  company  is  capitalized 
at  $30,000.  It  was  organized  by  D.  A. 
Maurer.  May  U.  Maurer.  P.  A.  Sacci.  T.  M. 
Sacci.  T.  M.  Scott  and  Martha  M.  Scott, 
all  of  Fairmont. 

The  American  Coal  Co.  of  McComas  has 
contracted  for  the  complete  installation  of 
a  Marcus  tipple  at  the  Crane  Creek  opera- 
tion. 

A.  Lisle  White,  of  Clarksburg,  head  of 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Operators'  As- 
sociation, was  recently  in  Washington  in 
attendance  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Association. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Fairmont,  treasurer  of 
the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.  and  also  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Coal  Association  was 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Association  at  Washington  recently. 

Organization  of  the  Turner  Coal  Co.  with 
a  capitalization  of  $150,000  presages  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Williamson  coal 
field,  this  company  to  operate  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Burch.  Active  In  effecting  a  pre- 
liminary organization  were:  W.  R.  Turner, 
of  Hamilton.  Ohio.  J.  W.  Fuller.  E.  P.  Rice, 
W.  T.  Smythe  and  H.  T.  Redd  of  Fairmont. 

J,  G.  Bradle.v,  of  Dundon,  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  attended  a. 
meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Asso- 
ciation at  Washington  recently,  going 
from  Washington  to  White  Sulphur  Springs 
where  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Wind- 
ing Gulf  Operators'   Association. 

A  reduction  in  wages  and  salaries  has 
been  made  in  the  Jones  interests  mines  of 
Logan  County,  Coal  Age  is  informed  in  a 
letter  from  John  H.  Morris  of  Lundale.  The 
mines  affected  are  those  of  the  Lundale 
Coal  Co.  the  Three-Forks  Coal  Co.  and 
Toney    Coal    Co..   all    near   Lundale. 

W.  Gaston  Caperton  of  Slab  Fork  was 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs  recently  at- 
tending the  annual  meeting  of  the  Winding 
Gulf  Operators'  Association,  of  which  he 
is  vice  president. 

C.  H.  Mead  of  the  Winding  Gulf  field, 
with  headquarters  at  Slab  Fork,  was  In  at- 
tendance at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Winding  Gulf  Operators'  Association. 

A  gift  which  geologists  estimated  may 
produce  a  revenue  exceeding  $3,000,000  was 
made  to  the  West  Virginia  University  and 
the  Citv  of  Morgantown  by  Dr.  I.  C.  White. 
State  Geologist.  It  consists  of  1.900  acres 
of  coal  land  in  Marion  County.  The  revenue 
is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  uni- 
versit.v  and   the  city. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

OUTPUT    FOR    DECEMBEP^     1921 
Vancouver     Island     District 

Tons 
Canadian       Western       Fuel       Co..        ,„„,.,. 

Nanaimo     49.91<! 

Canadian  Collieries    (D)    Ltd. 

Comox    'J'7?- 

South    Wellington     oa'mc 

Extension     -"■.Xn 

Nanoose  Wellington  Collieries...,.  „;-<0" 
Granbv  Consolidated  M.  S.  &  P.  Co.  24.808 
Old    Wellington    (King    &    Foster)..         4So 

Total     H2.189 

Nicola-Princeton     District 

Middlesboro    Collieries    J-l|6 

Fleming   Coal    Co.,    Merritt ^.1" 

Coalmont   Collieries.    Coalmont ».4»s 

Princeton    Collieries,    Princeton -■''15 

Total     21,260 

Crow's    Nest    Pass    District 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal   Co.  ,„„oo- 

Michel ll-lll 

Coal    Creek     ^S'SSS 

Corbin  Coal   &  Coke  Co <-3»» 

Total     Bl,219- 

Total    for    December ?11-5S5 

Total    for    November     J34,800 
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The  commission  has  autliorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  rates  on  coal  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  points  in  the  Sprinrfleld 
group  and  related  groups,  to  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  via  Bowling  Green.  Mo.,  the  same  as 
rates  by  the  direct  line  and  to  continue 
higher  rates  at   intermediate  points. 

Upon  further  consideration  the  commis- 
sion has  decided  that  the  differentials  es- 
tablished in  the  Illinois  coal  cases  are  rea- 
sonable. These  differentials  are  from  the 
Third  Vein,  Springfield  and  Belleville  dis- 
tricts and  are  70c.,  30c.  and  10c.  below 
rates  from  the  southern  Illinois  group  and 
40c.  and  70c.  less  than  rates  from  the  Ful- 
ton-Peoria district. 

The  commission  has  authorized  the 
Alaska  Anthracite  R.R.  to  construct  an 
extension    of    its    line    in   Alaska. 

The  application  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 
to  build  a  belt-line  between  Aurora  and 
Joliet,  Ills.,  is  regarded  in  the  Twin  Cities 
as  promising  a  more  direct  line  for  haul- 
ing coal  from  the  Indiana  fields  to  the 
Northwest,  avoiding  the  Chicago  terminals. 

An  examiner  of  the  I.  C.  C.  has  recom- 
mended that  the  combination  rate  on  a  car 
of  soft  coal  from  Alger,  Wyo.,  to  Monte- 
video, Minn.,  during  Federal  control  was 
not  unreasonable,  as  complained  by  F.  L. 
Starbeck. 

In  the  matter  of  intrastate  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  in  Ohio,  the  Toledo  Cbam- 
ber  of  Commerce  has  filed  a  brief  with 
the  I.  C.  C.  contending  that  the  rates  on 
coal  between  points  in  Ohio  are  unreason- 
ably high  in  themselves  and  in  comparison 
with  rates  from  other  mines  to  Toledo  and 
from  Ohio  mines  to  destinations  in  C.  F. 
A.    territory. 

In  the  complaint  of  aiichael  S.  Goss  and 
others  and  Albert  H.  Traphagen  and 
others,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 
that  the  rates  on  coal  from  the  anthracite 
region  in  Pennsylvania  to  Auburn.  Groton, 
Moravia.  Waterloo  and  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T., 
via  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  is  unreason- 
able. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Hewitt-Wilco.x 
Coal  Co.,  an  examiner  recommends  that 
the  joint  rates  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  the 
N.  Y.  C.  on  anthracite  from  Pennsylvania 
mines  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  are  not  unreason- 
able. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  system's 
coal  road,  known  as  the  Brazil  Branch,  has 
been  sold,  the  bondholders  buying  the  line, 
on  which  they  hold  $5,550,000  in  obliga- 
tions, for  $15,000.  Edwin  P.  Kelly,  at- 
torney, of  Chicago,  made  the  purchase  for 
the  bondholders.  Operation  of  the  road 
was  abandoned  by  the  C.  &  E.  I.  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Governor  Davis  has  ordered  the  Ohio 
Public  Utlities  Commission  to  start  at 
once  a  thorough  investigation  of  freight 
rates  on  coal  shipments  within  the  state 
with  a  view  of  reducing  them.  The  gov- 
ernor transmitted  to  the  commission  a 
mass  of  data,  showing  that  increased 
freights  during  the  period  of  government 
control  of  railroads  amounted  to  from  104 
to  250  per  cent.  This  is  one  of  the  big 
discouragements  to  the  coal  industry  in  the 
state  and  the  governor  desires  it  to  be 
remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  As- 
sociation, of  Philadelphia  in  a  complaint  to 
the  I.  C.  C.  alleges  unjust,  unreasonable, 
discriminatory,  preferential  and  otherwise 
unlawful  and  illegal  rates,  charges,  rules, 
regulations  and  practices  relating  to  weigh- 
ing and  re-weighing  of  hard  and  soft  coal 
and    coke. 


Recent  Patents 


Coal-Mine  Curtain  Rod.  John  M.  North, 
Sparta,  111.,  1.398.909.  Nov.  29.  1921.  Piled 
Oct.    10,    1918  ;   serial  No.   257.626. 

Lamp  Holder  for  Miners'  Caps.  Joseph 
Barta.  Martins  Ferrv,  Ohio,  1.397.200.  Nov. 
15.  1921.  Filed  Jan.  18.  1921;  serial  No. 
438.216. 

Apparatus  for  Purifyine  Water.  Andrew 
J.  Reed,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn.,  1,397,452. 
Nov.  15,  1921.  Filed  June  28,  1921 ;  serial 
No.    481,024. 

l^Iining  Self-Ijoadins:  and  Fnloadins 
Scraper.  Charles  H.  Strange.  Minersville, 
Penn.,  1,397.560.  Nov.  22.  1921.  Filed  June 
29,    1920:   serial   No.    392.862. 


Minlngr  Machine.  Xils  D.  Levin,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  assignor  to  The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1,395,647.  Nov.  1,  1921. 
Filed  Sept.  28.  1916  ;  serial  No.  122,705. 
Renewed  Jan.   28,   1921;  serial  No.   440,806. 

Mineral  or  Coal-Separating  Jig.  Harry 
D.  Kostenbauder.  Aristes,  Penn..  1,395,716. 
Nov.  1,  1922.  Filed  Oct.  2,  1920;  serial  No. 
414.168. 

Conductor  for  Mine  iExplosives.  Robert 
L.  Bowman.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1,395,791. 
Nov.  1,  1921.  Filed  Jan.  19,  1921  ;  serial 
No.  438,416. 

Conductor  for  Mine  Explosives.  Robert 
L.  Bowman,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1,395,792. 
Nov.  1,  1921.  Filed  Jan.  19,  1921;  serial 
No.    438,417. 

Ventilating  Signal  Appliance  for  Alines. 
James  F.  Gamille,  Fredericktown,  Penn., 
1.395,594.  Nov.  1,  1921.  Filed  July  19, 
1919;  serial  No.  312,009. 

Mining  Machine.  Morris  B.  Holmes, 
Claremont,  N.  H..  assignor  to  the  Sullivan 
Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111..  1,395,996.  Nov. 
1.  1921.  Filed  May  23.  1918  ;  serial  No. 
236,225.  Renewed  March  30,  1921  ;  serial 
No.    457.028. 

Rock  Crusher.  James  F.  Betchkaw,  Ber- 
lin, Wis.,  assignor  to  The  Frog  Switch  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1,396.016.  Nov.  8, 
1921.     Filed  May  22,  serial  No.   298,880. 

Apparatus  for  Utilizing  Lump  Fuel. 
Joseph  H.  Cooper.  Chicago.  III.,  1,396,097. 
Nov.  8.  1922.  Filed  July  20.  1918  ;  serial 
No.    245.803. 

Power  Shovel  or  Excavating  Machine. 
Charles  Lotte,  Marion,  Ohio,  1,396,376. 
Nov.  8.  1921.  Filed  Jan.  30,  1920;  serial 
No.   355.089. 


Publications  Recei-ved 


Magnitude  of  the  Power  Plant's  Chim- 
ney Loss — Uehling  Instrument  Co.,  Pater- 
son.  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  220.  Pp.  7;  6  x 
9^   in.     Charts  and  tables. 

Relation  Between  CO^  and  Money 
Wasted  Vp  the  Chimney — Uehling  Instru- 
ment Co..  Paterson,  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  221. 
Pp.   11;   6  X   9J   in.      Charts  and  tables. 

Outspinning  the  Spider — Robert  L.  Still- 
son  Co.,  New  York  City.  Pp.  137  ;  6  x  8J 
in.  This  book,  written  by  John  Kimberly 
Memford,  gives  the  history  of  wire-rope 
making  in  this  country  from  the  beginning 
of  the  industry  in  1840  by  John  A.  Roeb- 
ling  Sons  Co.,  together  with  other  inter- 
esting   facts   concerning   the    industry. 

Miners'  Safety  and  Health  Almanac — De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Pp.  51  ;  6  X  9  in.  ;  illustrated.  Published  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  for  the  use  of  miners. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Diamond  Core  Drills — E.  J.  Longyear  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Biflletln  No.  16.  Pp. 
18;  6  X  9  in.;  illustrated.  Description  of 
diamond  core  drills  manufactured  by  this 
company. 

Jeffrey  Coal  and  Ashes  Handling  Ma- 
chinery for  Boiler  Houses — The  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Catalog  No. 
345.  Pp.  19  ;  7*  x  lOJ  in.  ;  illustrated. 
Describes  twelve  distinctive  tyiJes  of  power- 
house  equipment.. — Advertiser. 

Jeffrey  Portable  Car  Unloader — The  Jef- 
frey Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Bulletin 
360.  Pp.  8  ;  7i  X  lOJ  in.;  illustrated.  For 
unloading  coal  from  hopper-bottom  rail- 
road cars. — Advertiser. 

"Durable"  Duplex  Pumps — Dean  Bros. 
Steam  Pump  Works.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Catalog  No.  107.  Pp.  68  ;  6  x  9  in.;  il- 
lustrated. Describes  its  various  pumps, 
with  tables  and  directions  for  setting  up 
and    running    pumps. 

Calite  Castings — Calorizing  Company  of 
Pittsbur.erh,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Bulletin  No. 
Cr-l.  Pp.  4;  8J  X  11  in.;  illustrated.  Des- 
cribes the  use  of  these  castings  in  high 
temperatures. 

High  Tension,  Unit  Type,  Outdoor  Sub- 
station Equipment  —  Delta-Star  Electric 
(  o.,  Chicago,  111.  Bulletin  No.  37.  Pp.  64; 
8  X  lOJ  in.  ;  illustrated.  Describes  high- 
tension    outdoor    substations. 

.Vristos  "Copperweld"  Wire  for  Series 
Lighting  Circuits — Copper  Clad  Steel  Co., 
RanUm.  Pa.  One  page  giving  technical 
data  and  tables. 


Aristos  "Copperweld"  Signal  Wire — Cop- 
per Clad  Steel  Co.,  Rankin,  Pa.  One  page 
giving    technical    data    and    tables. 


Association  Activities 


Monongahela  Coal  Association 

George  S.  Connell.  of  Connellsville,  and 
A.  Q.  Davis,  of  Uniontown,  have  been 
elected  directors  of  the  Monongahela  Coal 
Association,  an  organization  formed  by 
West  \'irginia  coal  operators  in  the  terri- 
tory south  from  the  Pennsylvania  state 
line  to  Fairmont.  The  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  will  have  headquarters  in 
Morgantown  are:  W.  E.  Watson,  Fair- 
mont, jiresident;  B.  M.  Chaplin,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  J.  B.  Hanford,  treasurer,  and  Harry 
C.  Owen,  acting  secretary.  All  of  the  of- 
ficers with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Watson 
reside  in    Morgantown. 


West    Kentucky    Coal    Bureau 

The  bureau,  which  represents  members 
of  two  of  the  western  Kentucky  operators' 
associations,  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Louisville  on  Jan.  10,  at  which  time  M.  B. 
Lanier,  of  the  Norton  Coal  Co..  Nortons- 
ville.  Ky,,  was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Frank  D.  Rash,  of  the  St.  Bernard  Coal 
Mining  Co.  Clarence  M.  Martin,  of  the 
Greenville  Coal  Co.,  Greenville.  Ky..  was 
elected  vice-president,  succeeding  C.  W. 
Taylor.  Greenville.  C.  E.  Reed,  Louisville, 
was   re-elected   secretary-manager. 

J.  Van  Dyke  Norman,  counsel  for  the 
association,  made  an  interesting  talk  on 
the  work  of  the  bureau  during  the  year, 
and  the  progress  shown  in  securing 
equitable  rate  adjustments,  which  had 
opened  up  several  new  selling  districts  tor 
the  members.  Following  the  business  ses- 
sions there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Seelbach 
Hotel. 


Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association 

O.  A.  Blackburn  was  re-elected  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association  at  the  annual  meeting  held  re- 
cently in  Pittsburgh.  The  custom  of  the 
association  is  to  give  each  chairman  two 
terms  of  a  year  each. 


Obituary 


Jesse  M.  Harmon,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Utah  Timber  &  Coal  Co.. 
Provo.  Utah,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
53.  Deceased  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  Utah  County. 

Arthur  K.  Knotts.  aged  60.  for  twenty 
years  engaged  in  the  insurance,  real  estate 
and  coal  business,  dropped  dead  last  night 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Central  Hotel,  Union- 
town.  Pa.  He  was  a  native  of  Greene 
County  but  had  lived  in  Uniontown  since 
1880.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Eureka  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


Coming  Meetings 


American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  midwinter  convention  in 
New  York  City.  Feb.  15.  16  and  1".  Sec- 
retary. F.  L.  Hutchinson.  29  West  39th 
St..   New  York  City. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  will  meet  on  Feb.  20  to 
23  in  New  York  Citv.  Secretary.  F.  F. 
Sharpless.  29  West  39th  St..  New  York 
City. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Bletal- 
lurgy  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March 
1,  2  and  3  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  Secretary. 
G.  C.  Mackenzie.  Drummond  Building. 
Montreal.  Quebec.  Canada. 

Southern  .Appalachian  Coal  Operators' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  Fell. 
10,  1922.  at  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Secretary,  J. 
E.  MoCoy.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  Association  of 
Ohio  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Feb. 
13.  1922.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  D.  F.  Hurd. 
secretar.\-. 

Kncky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institut«> 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  Albany 
Hotel.  Denver.  Col.,  on  Feb.  20.  21  and  22. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  W.  '^"hiteside, 
Denver,    Col. 
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Check  Off  One  Doubt 

INTEREST  in  Washington  now  centers  in  the  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regard- 
ing railroad  rates;  in  the  mitlying  parts  of  the  country 
thief  interest  is  manifested  in  the  possibility  of  a 
strike  of  the  union  coal  miners  next  April. 

But  one  conclusion  regarding  the  final  action  of  the 
commission  in  regard  to  rates  can  as  yet  be  safely  and 
surely  drawn.  It  is  a  conclusion  that  should  be  widely 
and  loudly  broadcast  throughout  the  land.  It  is  that 
there  will  be  no  reductions  in  freight  rates  until  April 
at  .the  earliest.  There  may  be  reductions  then  or  later, 
or  there  may  be  none.  There  may  be  reductions  on  some 
commodities  and  not  on  others.  There  may  even  oe 
increases  on  some,  but  not  on  coal.  But  no  changes  can 
or  will  be  made  for  two  months  or  more.  The  volume 
of  evidence  to  be  digested  and  the  importance  of  the 
decision  preclude  any  ha.sty  action. 

Those  who  buy  coal  should  have  this  fact,  for  it  is  a 
fact,  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds.  One  reason  for  hesi- 
tancy in  entering  the  market  for  coal  is  removed.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  others,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the 
possibility  of  a  shutdo^vn  of  the  union  coal  mines  and 
the  interruption  of  supply,  which  together  with  the 
doubt  as  to  future  requirements,  which  hinge  on  gains 
in  industrial  activity,  are  certain  to  influence  the 
character  of  the  coal  market  this  month  and  next,  but 
two  doubts  are  easier  with  which  to  wrestle  than  three. 


Barren  Victories 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  seeing  that  he  is  about  to  meet 
opposition  from  the  operators  and  the  public  and  to 
face  further  desertion  by  thousands  in  the  ranks  of  his 
followers,  turns  in  despair  to  the  railroad  men.  He 
has  sent  invitations  to  the  officers  of  sixteen  major 
organizations  of  railroad  employees  asking  them  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  wage  controversy,  and  he  has 
received  enough  acceptances  to  feel  hopeful  that  some 
such  conference  as  he  has  reque.sted  will  be  arranged. 
Perhaps  out  of  it  will  come  a  strike  of  railroaders  and 
mine  workers  such  as  will  bring  all  business  to  a  stand- 
still. Assuming  that  it  comes  about,  it  might  con- 
ceivably bring  victory — but  the  most  barren  and  bitter 
of  all  victories. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Lewis  has  kept  union 
wages  in  the  coal  fields  up  to  the  highest  level  attained 
since  the  war.  Never  in  the  history  of  mine  labor  have 
men  received  more  for  a  day's  work.  If  that  is  enough 
to  constitute  victory,  no  one  has  been  more  victorious 
than  Mr.  Lewis.  Unfortunately,  the  high  wage  scales 
have  kept  the  union  mine  woikers  idle  except  in  the 
anthracite  field,  and  the  number  of  union  men  in  the 
industry  during  the  past  year  has  been  continually 
growing  less.  The  union  has  become  weaker  than  ever, 
for  idle  men,  however  devoted,  can  pay  no  dues.  As 
none  of  the  contracts  now  being  arranged  for  the  new 


coal  year  is  going  to  t^'^  union  fields  and  as  railroads 
are  arranging  to  buy  coal  mined  not  adjacent  to  their 
own  tracks  but  contiguous  to  those  of  others,  it  would 
seem  that  victory  in  1922  would  be  even  more  Pyrrhic 
than  in  1921. 

Mr.  Lewis  cannot  look  to  the  unionizing  of  the  non- 
union mines,  with  a  consequent  removal  of  their  unequal 
competition.  He  can  only  expect  the  number  of  non- 
union plants  to  gi-ow  and  the  area  they  cover  to  spread 
if  he  wins  a  wage  scale  such  as  he  is  seeking.  If  all 
he  gains  by  his  appeal  to  the  raihoad  unions  is  such  a 
paper  scale  as  gives  the  forni  and  withholds  the  sub- 
stance, he  surely  cannot  mistake  what  he  attains  as 
being  victory.  He  is  not  a  man  of  narrow  vision.  He 
must  be  looking  for  something  other  than  this.  He 
su!.  ,iy  has  seen  enough  in  the  last  twelve  months  to 
hav*^  sensed  the  situation  clearly.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
the  public  and  the  coal  operators  and  those  interested  in 
raih-oads  to  suggest  to  them  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  fool 
who  wants  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  last  year's 
bituminous  wage  scale. 

It  is  clear — is  it  not? — that  what  he  wants  is  some- 
thing that  will  raise  non-union  wages  to  the  level  of 
present  union  wages.  This  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means  than  some  form  of  national  control  of 
mines,  ranging  from  a  federal  wage  board  up  to  com- 
plete federal  ownership,  such  as  the  committee  on  na- 
tionalization under  Chairman  John   Brophy  advocates. 

Thi,-  IS  what  he  will  propose,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
officials  of  the  railroad  unions,  with  whom  he  hopes  soon 
to  be  in  conference.  We  may  well  assume  something  of 
this  sort,  or  why  did  John  Brophy,  of  the  Nationaliza- 
tion Committee,  have  such  an  allowance  of  time  and 
such  attention  at  the  tri-district  conference  of  anthra- 
cite mine  workers  held  at  Shamokin? 

This  being  apparently  the  proposition  to  be  presented 
to  the  railroad  men  it  is  natural  to  ask  how  will  they 
receive  it.  They  have  tried  a  federal  railroad  wage 
board,  and  it  has  not  been  satisfactory,  to  say  the 
least,  to  the  workers  in  the  industr.y.  It  looked  good  to 
them  at  one  time,  but  it  has  only  resulted  in  a  wage 
decrease  for  workers  in  their  industry.  Furthermore 
it  will  he  remembered  that  they  will  be  asked  to  advo- 
cate such  a  board  in  order  that  men  less  skilled  than 
they  shall  be  assured  larger  wages  than  they  are  them- 
selves getting.  Is  is  not  natural,  therefore,  to  question 
whether  they  will  accede  to  Mr.  Lewis'  suggestions? 

In  Great  Britain  the  mine  workers'  excessive  demands 
broke  up  the  triple  alliance  of  miners,  railroad  men  and 
transport  workers.  The  same  result  may  well  occur 
here  also  and  for  like  reasons.  The  raili-oad  men  of  the 
United  States  will  be  equally  wearied  by  the  unreason- 
ableness of  their  confreres.  Deserted  by  the  railroad 
men,  the  mine  workers  of  the  British  Isles  nevertheless 
in  large  degree  won  their  strike,  but  the  trade  condi- 
tions were  so  anomalous  that  they  found  themselves 
entirelv  unprotected,  and  the  result  would  not  have  been 
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different  had  the  railroad  men  and  transport  workers 
entered  into  a  sympathetic  strike  on  their  behalf.  In 
this  country  the  setback  to  business  resulting  from 
almost  doubling  the  price  of  bituminous  coal,  as  will  be 
inevitable  if  it  is  to  be  based  on  union  instead  of  non- 
union wages,  might  well  slow  down  both  mining  and 
railroading  so  that  neither  would  afford  sufficiently 
steady  work  to  protect  the  employees  from  starvation. 

The  demands  being  made  are  essentially  unsound. 
They  would  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  society, 
and  would  end  inevitably  in  the  discontinuance  of  the 
co-operative  bargain.  Mr.  Lewis  will  have  to  write  a 
saner  platform  before  he  can  hope  to  win  a  victory  that 
will  be  permanent.  We  cannot  but  fear  that  this  possi- 
bility has  not  appealed  to  him.  but  if  he  is  wise  he  will 
see  it  and  if  the  railroad  men  are  sane  they  will  never 
consent  to  plunge  with  him  into  a  strike  that  would 
involve  everyone  in  a  disastrous  industrial  depression. 
The  presidents  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers, 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees,  and 
of  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  are  among 
those  who  have  consented  to  accept  Mr.  Lewis'  invita- 
tion of  Feb.  1.  The  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers  also  declares  he  favors  such  a  conference. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  men  agree  to  meet 
solely  because  by  so  doing  they  will  exhibit  such  a 
solidarity  of  labor  as  will  make  the  Federal  Railroad 
Labor  Board  afraid  to  concede  to  the  public  or  the  rail- 
road owners  the  wage  i-eduction  which  has  been  asked. 
Mr.  Lewis  called  attention  in  his  message  to  efforts 
being  made  "to  enforce  further  unwarranted  wage  cuts 
on  them"  (the  railroad  employees),  and  their  interest 
may  well  be  more  to  conserve  what  they  have  than  to 
jerk  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  union  miners. 


Co-ordination  or  Complication? 

INTO  the  already  tangled  web  of  governmental  super- 
vision, control  and  interference  with  the  railroads 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  this  week 
proposing  to  inject  a  new  scheme — another  body  in 
Washington  to  do  the  somewhat  indefinitely  described 
thing  of  "bringing  the  public  interest  effectively  into 
every  railroad  question."  The  official  would  be  desig- 
nated the  "Commissioner  General  of  Transportation"; 
he  would  be  nominated  by  the  President,  confirmed  by 
Congress  and,  with  his  staff,  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 
His  duties,  according  to  the  proposal  of  a  special  com- 
mittee from  the  Chamber  that  has  conceived  this  super- 
office,  wowld  be,  to  quote  in  full  Hts  published  statement : 
"To  keep  himself  informed  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  country  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  find  will  be  for  the  public  interest  and  that 
would  tend  to  co-ordinate  the  administration  of  laws  and 
that  would  make  possible  the  articulation  and  economic 
use  of  all  transportation  facilities. 

"To  ascertain  and  report  conflicting  or  inharmonious 
functions  and  rulings  .  .  .  that  cannot  be  so  recon- 
ciled by  administrative  practices  as  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  co-ordinated  system. 

"To  be  notified  of  all  hearings,  to  be  entitled  to  be 
heard  and  to  produce  evidence  that  will  tend  toward  a 
result  that  will  promote  and  facilitate  the  continuous 
development  of  interstate  transportation  adequate  and 
efficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 

"To  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the   Interstate 


Commerce    Commission    in   facilitating    and    advancing 
the  consolidation  of  railroads. 

"To  be  authorized  to  grant  federal  charters  to  cor- 
porations proposing  to  engage  in  interstate  transporta- 
tion by  land,  water  or  air  and  to  convert  state  corpora- 
tions into  federal  corporations." 

There  are  many  who  contend  it  to  have  been  an  error 
to  divide  responsibility  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and 
who  advocate  their  consolidation  in  order  that  the  func- 
tions of  setting  rates,  which  determine  I'evenue,  and 
determining  wages,  which  affect  income,  may  be  better 
co-ordinated.  We  are  among  those  who  would  prefer 
to  reserve  judgment  on  the  Transportation  Act  in  this 
regard  until  more  time  has  elapsed  and  our  experience 
with  this  dual  functioning  is  more  mature.  But  to 
jump  in  now  and  propose  a  third  body  whose  duty,  as 
we  read  the  announced  program,  would  be  that  of  co- 
ordinating these  two,  would  but  complicate  matters, 
with  no  advantage. 

The  railroads  are  now  circumscribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  acting  presumably  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  rate-paying  public,  not  to  mention  innumer- 
able state  commissions,  and  by  the  Wage  Board.  There 
are  many  private  organizations  representing  the  ship- 
pers, as  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  through 
which  shippers  present  their  ideas,  claims  and  conten- 
tions to  these  governmental  bodies.  The  railroads  have 
their  own  associations,  as  have  the  railroad  laborers,  to 
represent  them.  There  may  be  occasion  for  such  a 
"predigestor"  as  the  Chamber  suggests,  but  we  confess 
to  our  inability  to  envision  that  need.  The  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  railroads  begins  and  ends  with  having 
adequate,  uninterrupted  service  at  reasonable  non-dis- 
criminatory rates.  Laws  and  judicial  and  administra- 
tive bodies  have  been  erected  to  permit  the  fulfillment 
of  these  ideals.  That  they  do  not  function  perfectly  is 
a  consequence  of  the  frailty  of  the  human  mind.  To 
install  more  machinery  on  such  generalizations  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  proposed  is  unnecessary. 
It  seems  as  if  the  Chamber  were  running  out  of  good 
ideas. 


The  Study  of  Inteemittency  in  the  coal  industry 
which  is  to  be  made  by  the  coal  committee  of  the 
President's  industrial  conference  will  not  be  launched 
until  after  the  labor  controversy  has  been  settled.  The 
study  is  to  be  made  in  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Secretary  Hoover  feels  that  any 
government  inquiry  at  this  time  is  likely  to  be  mis- 
interpreted. It  is  feared  that  this  investigation  might 
be  regarded  as  an  effort  to  gain  infonnation  for  use 
in  meeting  the  strike  situation.  With  the  tension  which 
now  exists  in  the  coal  industry,  it  is  recognized  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  co-operation  necessary 
for  a  real  study  of  intermittency. 


George  H.  Gushing,  managing  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Wholesale  Coal  Association,  is  preparing  a  statis- 
tical table  which  will  show  the  tonnage  line  which 
divides  car  abundance  from  car  shortage.  While  the 
figures  are  not  complete,  his  study  thus  far  shows  that 
serious  car  shortage  does  not  begin  to  develop  until  the 
10,000,000-ton  per  week  point  has  about  been  reached. 
As  the  coal  movement  approaches  the  11,000,000-ton 
mark  it  begins  to  interfere  to  an  increasing  extent  with 
the  movement  of  other  commodities  which  must  be 
hauled  in  open-top  cars. 
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SHOVEL  LOADING  FIVE-AND-A-HALF  FOOT  SEAM  OF  COAL  AT  LITTLE  WAR  CREEK  COAL  CO.   IIIXE,   lAEGER.  \V.  VA 

How  to  Handle  Mines  So  as  to  Get  Best  Results  from 
The  Use  of  Shoveling  Machines  in  Underground  Work 

Suitable  Physical  Conditions  and  Mining  Methods  Are  Necessary  Where 
Loading  Machines  Are  to  Be  Successful  —  Ways  by  Which  Coal  Can  Be 
Loaded  Free  of  Partings  —  Machines  Save  in  Men,  Cars  and  Houses 


By  William  Whaley 

Knoxville.  Tenn. 


} 


IK  VIEW  of  the  fact  that  coal  operators  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  interested  in  the  loading  of  mine 
cars  underground  by  machine  and  seeing  that  these 
machines  are  being  more  and  more  introduced  into  coal 
mines,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  requirements  for  their  efficient  operation,  because 
their  success  will  depend  largely  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  handled.  The  remarks  which  follow  are  based 
on  the  use  of  Myers-Whaley  shoveling  machines.  The 
physical  characteristics  of  the  co^l  bed  are  of  prime 
importance.  These  will  be  treated  briefly  in  the  par- 
agraphs that  follow: 

First,  the  thickness  of  the  coal  bed  must  be  such  as 
to  afford  an  adequate  net  height  from  the  top  of  the 
rail  to  the  roof  of  the  mine.  The  No.  3  machine  can  be 
used  in  a  5-ft.  bed.  This  is  the  minimum  thickness, 
however,  and  where  machines  are  employed  in  such 
measures  the  use  of  steel  mine  ties,  making  the  height 
of  the  rail  about  4  to  5  in.  above  the  floor,  is  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  save  height. 

The  minimum  height  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the 
top  of  the  conveyor  belt  on  this  machine  is  3  ft.  8  in., 
which  gives  a  clearance  between  the  top  of  the  conveyor 
belt  and  the  roof  of  the  mine  for  the  passage  of  lumps 
of  coal  of  11  in.  The  conveyor  should  clear  the  side 
of  the  car  from  6  to  12  in.  and  fox-  coal  5  ft.  thick  the 
top  of  the  car  should,  therefore,  be  not  over  30  in. 
above  the  rail.  Fig.  1  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  sug- 
gested car  for  use  in  coal   5  ft.  to   5  ft.  6   in.  thick. 


The  character  of  the  coal — that  is,  whether  it  is 
tough  and  hard  to  shoot  or  shoots  freely  and  comes 
out  in  a  mass  that  is  readily  shoveled — also  must  be 
considered.  If  the  coal  is  extremely  tough  and  has  a 
tendency  to  stand  after  shooting,  experiments  should 
be  made  to  determine  the  proper  kind  of  cut  and  the 
best  method  of  drilling  and  shooting  the  coal  so  as  to 
free  it  without  breaking  it  up  too  much  for  the  market. 
The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  by  trying  different 
methods  and  keeping  records  of  the  results.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  coal  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  delay  the  loading. 

It  is  expected  that  the  preparation  of  shots  yielding 
results  best  suited  to  mechanical  loading  will  in  some 
instances  require  more  labor  than  if  hand  loading  were 
practiced.  This  extra  work  in  the  preparation  of  the 
shots  will,  however,  be  more  than  offset  in  the  loading 
costs.  A  well-prepared  shot  will  result  in  an  increased 
tonnage  being  shoveled  in  a  given  time.  It  also  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  keeping  men  in  front  of  the 
machine  to  pull  down  the  standing  coal. 

The  snub  cut  may  be  made  directly  by  a  cutting 
machine  designed  to  produce  in  one  operation  a  high  or 
wedge-shaped  kerf.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained 
also  by  a  two-stage  cut — that  is,  making  first  the  ordi- 
nary flat  cut  on  the  bottom,  and  then  the  snub  cut 
proper  by  raising  the  cutter  bar  and  tilting  it  forward 
and  downward.  The  snub  cut  may  be  produced  also  by 
hand  picking.     It  may  be  found  most  advantageous  to 
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102.7  cu.ft. 

drill  preliminary  holes  for  light  snub  charges  of  explo- 
sive, or  to  follow  other  methods  Ijhat  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  t^he  experienced  mining  man.     See  Fig.  3. 

Cutting  machines  in  many  instances  leave  several 
inches  of  coal  on  the  bottom  that  may  be  cut  loose  by 
the  miner.  This  process,  called  "scrapping,"  may  con- 
.stitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  involved  in  loading 
the  coal  into  the  pit  car. 

Unless  the  coal  bed  is  firmly  cemented  to  the  mine 
fi(X)r  the  shoveling  machine  will  take  up  this  material 
and  load  it  with  the  mass  of  loose  coal.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  the  shovel  operator  to  lower  the  scoop 
to  the  proper  point  to  reach  this  layer  of  bottom  coal. 

Where  this  scrapping  must  be  done  after  the  loading 
of  the  loose  coal  it  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
hand  picks  or  with  air-  or  electrically-driven  punching 
machines.  It  is  more  advantageous,  however,  for  the 
cutting-machine  men  to  take  the  necessary  pains  to 
keep  the  cutter  bar  down  and  tilted  slightly  forward  so 
that  the  machine  makes  its  own  bottom  without  the 
necessity  for  scrapping.  In  such  a  case  successive  cuts 
will  show  no  tendency  to  climb  upward  into  the  seam 
of  coal. 

Partings  in  the  seam  also  must  be  considered.  Are 
these  partings  of  dirt  or  slate?  Can  the  parting  mate- 
rial be  readily  distinguished  from  the  coal?  At  what 
point  does  the  parting  occur?  If  near  or  below  the 
middle  of  the  bed  it  is  practicable  to  use  a  machine 
that  will  either  cut  in  the  parting  itself  or  just  above 
it  and  shoot  the  top  bench  of  coal,  which  will  come  out 
clear  of  the  lower  bench.  This  may  then  be  loaded  out 
after  which  the  parting  may  be  loosened  and  shoveled 
either  into  cars  or  into  the  gob  at  the  sides.  The 
bottom  bench  may  then  be  shot  and  loaded. 

This,  of  course,  entails  more  time  than  does  loading 
from  a  clean  bed  of  coal  and  proportionately  reduces 
the  tonnage  that  can  be  loaded  in  a  given  time.  This 
procedure,  however,  can  be  economically  followed  if  cir- 
cumstances demand.  Should  the  parting  be  of  such 
nature  that  it  can  be  readily  picked  out  underground 
it  may  be  well  to  shoot  down  the  entire  face  and  have 
the  parting  picked  out  and  gobbed  by  hand  while  the 
machine  is  working. 

A  still  more  advanced  method  of  dealing  with  coal- 
carrying  dirt  partings  would  be  to  design  outside  equip- 
ment at  the  tipple  to  separate  the  dirt  from  the  coal 
before  it  is  loaded  into  railroad  cars.  This,  of  course, 
might  necessitate  large  slate-disposal  facilities.  The 
proper  method  or  that  best  adapted  to  handling  the 
parting  should  be  carefully  worked  out  before  machines 
are  installed.  Fig.  2  shows  one  of  several  practicable 
methods  of  handling  a  parting. 

In    considering    shoveling    mathincs    of    the    Myers- 


Whaley  type  it  should  be  borne  in  miud  that  the  grade 
of  the  track  should  not  exceed  7  or  ,8  per  cent,  as  the 
mjtchine  will  not  operate  with  best  results  upon  a 
greater  inclination.  If  the  bed  of  coal  is  pitching 
steeply,  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  the  machines  across 
the  pitch,  and  if  the  slope  is  such  that  these  machines 
cannot  clean  up  on  either  side,  then  some  type  of  loading 
apparatus  should  be  employed. 

The  transportation  of  coal  from  the  machines  to  the 
outside  of  the  mine  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  both 
tonnage  and  economy.  The  transportation  sy.stem  musi 
be  planned  so  that  it  can  take  care  of  the  large  quantity 
of  coal  which  the  concentration  in  production  will  afford. 
For  instance,  a  shoveling  machine  loading  at  an  average 
rate  of  one  ton  per  minute  has  only  forty  minutes  of 
actual  work  in  a  room  in  producing  forty  tons.  Every 
minute  used  for  shifting  cars  or  consumed  in  waiting 
for  them  adds  to  the  time  necessary  to  clean  up  the 
place.  Such  a  room,  with  good  cai'  shifting,  should  be 
cleaned  up  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  feature  of 
transportation  is  one  which  will  repay  the  closest  study 
and  most  careful  consideration. 

Cars  Should  Hold  at  Least  Three  Tons 

It  is  essential  also  to  use  mine  cars  as  large  as  can 
be  readily  handled.  Cars  that  will  hold  a  minimum  of 
three  tons  are  recommended,  and  they  should  be  even 
larger  in  thick  beds  of  coal.  Such  cars  should  be  built 
low  and  wide,  their  over-all  length  ordinarily  being 
limited  to  approximately  10  ft.  Fig.  1  illustrates  a  good 
type  of  car  for  machine  loading. 

The  system  of  trackage  employed  in  rooms  as  well  as 
in  development  work  should  be  carefully  planned,  bear- 
ing in  mind  always  the  necessity  of  arranging  for  a 
quick  shifting  of  cars.  There  should  be  a  track  for 
each  16  ft.  of  width  in  each  working  place  if  the  No.  3 
size  of  machine  is  used,  and  for  each  19  ft.  of  room 
width  for  the  No.  4  size  m.achine.  Rails  for  the  No.  3 
size   machine   should  weigh   at   least   24    lb.    per  yard. 


E  F 

FIG.   2.     METHOD  OP  MINING  A  SEAM  HAVI.NG  A  DIRT 
BINDER  NEAR  THE  CENTER 

.4  shows  a  room  cleaned  up  and  a  shallow  track  •a,''!  to,'''"5ll? 
S  ft.  of  the  back  of  the  machine  cut  or.  where  the  ot'^  6  ft.  deep, 
within  2  ft.  of  the  face.  B  .shows  macjime  cut  made  Just  .abovi 
the  dirt  parting.  C  shows  the  upper  bench  shot  out  and  raKj^a 
onto  the  floor  from  the  top  of  the  partmg.  ready  to  be  loaded  b> 
shoveliuK  machines.  D  shows  the  face  after  the  top  bench  has 
been  loaded  out.  The  parting  can  now  be  shot  loose  oi  pr  ed  ort 
with  bars.  If  the  bottom  w.is  shot  at  the  .same  time  as  t  u  top 
the  parting  will  be  broken  and  easy  to  load.  K  -''1>«™S  «''«  ^  ^J 
parting  broken  up  and  i-ake,!  onto  the  muie  floor  ready  to  »x 
loaded  by  the  shoveling  machine.  P  shows  tli«  lower  bemh  shot 
loose  and  ready  to  be  shoveled  by  machine.  If  the  low^r  bench 
was  shot  at  the  same  time  as  the  upper,  no  shootmg  later  will  t>c 
ni'cessary. 
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and, tor  the  Nci.  4  machine  30  lb.  per  yard.  Fig.  4 
show.s  a  common  arrangement  of  ti-ack  for  room  \vorl<. 
Machines  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  either 
the  rooTO-and-piliar  or  the  longwall  system  of  mining. 
In  long  face  work  the  tracks  can  be  laid  parallel  with 
the  face  and  the  cars  moved  in  a  trip  under  the  rear 
conveyor.  This  arrangement  is  capable  of  developing 
the  largest  possible  capacity  from  shoveling  machines. 
In  considering  the  adoption  of  longwall  mining,  much, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  coal  bed. 
It  logically  comes  within  the  province  of  the  mining 
engineer  to  determine  whether  this  system  is  ))ra;- 
ticable.  Fig.  5  shows  the  arrangement  for  longwall 
loading. 

Division  Lnto  Districts  Facilitates  Operation 

To  facilitate  operations  as  far  as  possible,  I  would 
suggest  the  organization  of  a  mine  into  districts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  each  shoveling  machine  a  territory 
that  will  produce  enough  coal  to  keep  it  continuously 
employed  at  its  average  rate  of  production.  In  a  district 
where  the  rooms  produce  approximately  40  tons  each, 
about  six  rooms  should  be  allotted  to  a  machine.  A 
cutting  machine  also  should  be  allotted  to  this  district, 
and  the  organization  would  comprise  the  cutting  ma- 
chine and  its  crew,  the  drilling  and  shooting  citw,  the 
track  crew  for  advancing  tracks,  the  loading  machine 
and  its  crew  and  a  gathering  locomotive  for  moving 
cars  to  and  from  the  machine. 

This  would  be  considered  a  unit  outfit,  and  there 
should  be  as  many  such  units  as  are  required  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  tonnage  from  the  mine.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  give  an  outline  of  an  organization  that 
would  be  suited  to  all  circumstances.  One  adapted  to 
certain  specified  conditions  may,  however,  be  pre.-^ented. 

Accordingly,  an  outline  of  such  an  organization  in- 
tended for  use  with  loading  machines  in  a  bed  of  coal 
5  ft.  6  in.  thick,  using  chain  undercutting  machines 
and  No.  3  size  of  shoveling  machines,  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. It  is  assumed  that  the  coal  is  of  a  character  that 
shoots  readily  and  does  not  stand  after  shooting,  has 
no  partings  and  that  the  grades  are  not  ovei'  5  per  cent. 
A  track  gage  of  42  in.  and  cars  36  in.  above  the  i-ail 
and  holding  three  tons  have  been  also  assumed. 

Equipment  and  Personnel  of  a  Unit 

The  equipment  for  such  a  unit  would  be  as  follows: 
A  cutting  machine,  a  drilling  machine,  a  gathering 
locomotive  and  a  shoveling  machine.  The  personnel  of 
the  unit  would  Ije:  A  trackman,  who  also  is  the  unit 
foreman;  a  trackman's  helper,  a  cutting-machine  oper- 
ator, a  cutting-machine  helper,  a  locomotive  runner,  a 
locomotive  biakeman,  a  drillman,  to  drill,  chai-ge  and 
.shoot  the  coal ;  a  drillman's  helper,  a  shoveling-machine 
operator,  and  a  shoveling-machine  helper,  making  a 
total  of  ten  men. 

This  unit  would  cut,  shoot,  load  and  place  on  the 
main  haulway  approximately  200  to  250  tons  of  coal 
per  8-hour  shift.  The  cost  would  depend  upon  local 
rptes  of  pay  for  the  above  work. 

Each  unit  should  have  one  butt  entry  and  air  cour.se 
together  with  the  crosscuts  between  them  and  the  requi- 
site number  of  rooms  and  room  necks.  Such  a  unit 
should  drive  its  own  development  work  on  this  entry 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  loading  coal  from  the  rooms. 
Assuming  that  entries  are  10  ft.  and  rooms  32  ft.  wide, 
turned  on  60-ft.  centers,  with  crosscuts  between  entry 
and  air  course   every  80  ft.,  and  that   a   6-ft.   cu.t   is 


FIG.    3.      mining   coal  SO   -V.S   TO  AID  IN    PREPARATION 

A  and  B  s)iovv  :\  .sluillov.-  unilticut  :in.l  m  light  chargi-  which 
givfs  an  annoyins  "st.inrlinK  shof  which  lias  to  b<-  pull'd  out 
from  thu  fai-f  or  rioppi-d.  tiiMking  .is  jiuilIi  (in.-  coal  as  if  .shot 
properly  in  the-  fir.st  instan<c.  The  slun  clini.-  machine  will  Inail 
thi.s  shot  with  less  hrcakng-c  an.i  moi .  lump  than  will  hand  load- 
ing but  the  speed  is  less  than  Willi  :,  tteii-uimhied  slmi  as  sli.)wn 
in  D.  Compare  /;  «,iil  l>.  wlic-.  ,  ,-,  -  ;,  i.snll  .,f  a  "siiulibcl-  luider- 
<  111  piKh  as  i.')  shown  in  ('.  a  meaiei  pei.mtasi-  of  liiinp  !s  ob- 
tained, the  coal  breaking  on  the  iialiiial  idancs  of  cleavage  with- 
out the  formation  of  dii.st.  The  shot  Is  easily  and  quickly  loaded, 
but   the    snubbing   of    thi-   coal   involve.*   some    expi'nse. 

taken  each  day  in  both  entry  and  rooms,  there  would 
be  six  rooms  going  or  started  and  the  total  number  of 
working  places  at  any  one  time  would  be: 

One  airwav     In   ft. 

One   haulway    in   ft. 

One  cro.s.scut     1 "  ft. 

One   room   neck    Ui  ft. 

Five  rooms   I  «0  ft. 

Total -DO    ft. 

Thus  a  total  length  of  face  amounting  to  200  ft. 
must  be  undercut,  shot  and  loaded  out  each  day.  About 
220  tons  of  coal  per  day  can  be  procured  from  this 
territory.  Rooms  would  be  driven  up  about  300  ft., 
so  that  the  entries  would  advance  at  the  same  .speed 
as  the  room  work,  one  new  room  being  developed  as  an 
old  one  was  completed,  thus  keeping  the  development 
at  the  proper  distance  ahead  of  the  room  work.  Rooms 
should  be  widened  in  such  a  way  that  the  loader  can 
reach  all  the  coal,  two  tracks  being  used  after  full  width 
has  been  attained.  These  will  be  spaced  about  S  ft. 
from  each  rib.  Bi-eakthroughs  should  be  at  an  angle  of 
about  60  deg.,  in  order  to  facilitate  track  work  and 
loading.  Fig.  4  illustrates  two  adjacent  rooms  of  a 
unit  of  this  kind  operated  as  above  described. 

A  unit  of  this  type  uses  fewer  cars  than  would  nor- 
mally be  required  for  the  tonnage  obtained.  Loading 
220  tons  per  8-hour  shift  in  3-ton  cars  means  seventy- 
three  carloads  of  coal,  or  about  nine  cars  per  hour. 
Assuming  that  the  main  haulage  locomotive  delivers 
cars  in  trips  of  nine  each  to  this  unit,  a  trip  of  loads 
is  taken  out  each  hour  and  a  trip  of  empties  returned. 
It  may  be  considered  al.so  that  a  trip  is  continuously 
on  the  tipple  or  in  transit.  Thus  the  total  number  of 
cars  per  unit  would  be  twenty-seven. 

Hand  loading  of  an  equal  tonnage  would  require  about 
twelve  working  places,  these  consisting  of  ten  rooms  and 
two  entries.  Each  room  would  contain  two  cars  being 
loaded,  and  each  of  these  two  cars  would  require  about 
4  hours  for  filling — that  is,  each  car  would  make  not 
over  two  trips  per  day.  With  nine  cars  on  the  tipple 
track,  the  total  number  of  cars  required  would  be 
fifty-three.  Machine  loading,  therefore,  saves  an  invest- 
ment of  twenty-six  cars  per  machine  unit.  These,  at 
$175  each,  represent  the  sum  of  $4,550. 

A  lessened  investment  in  houses  also  is  made  possible. 
For  machine  loading  each  unit  would  employ  in  all 
ten  men.  To  load  an  equal  tonnage  by  hand  at  least 
twenty-two   men   would   be    needed.      If  we   figure  one 
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house  for  every  two  men,  only  five  houses  are  required 
per  unit  for  machine  loading,  and  eleven  houses  for 
hand  loading,  making  a  pcssible  saving  of  six  houses. 
Assuming  that  these  dwellings  cost  $1,.50C  each,  the 
saving  in  the  investment  for  houses  amounts  to  $9,000 
per  unit. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the 
initial  investment  in  a  machine-equipped  mine  will  not 
be  as  great  as  in  a  hand-loading  operation.  In  fact 
the  possible  saving  in  houses  and  mine  cars  alone  is 
greater  than  the  investment  in  machines.  Many  other 
economies,  however,  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
machine  loading.  Some  are  so  intangible  that  they 
cannot  be  estimated  with  accuracy,  but  all  have  their 
bearing  upon  the  total  cost  of  production.  I  enumerate 
below  the  cost  elements  susceptible  of  reduction  by  this 
means.  The  saving  possible  on  each  individual  item 
the  experienced  mine  operator  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
his  own  conditions. 

Thus  savings  may  be  made  in  the  cost  and  in  the 
rapidity  of  development,  in  the  reduced  number  of  cars 
needed  for  any  given  tonnage,  in  trackage,  haulage, 
and  ventilation  because  of  a  reduced  territory,  in  houses 
because  fewer  men  are  needed,  in  the  division  of  the 
mine  into  districts  with  unit  organizations  in  each,  in 
the  cost  of  loading  coal  into  mine  cars,  amounting  to 
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FIG.  4.  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  CARS  AND  TRACK 

An  empty  car  is  kept  on  a  climb-ovcr  .switch  just  behind  the 
shovel.  It  is  placed  either  by  a  mule  or  a  >;atherinj?  loeomotive. 
An  empty  trip  of  cars  for  the  purpose  i.s  kept  on  the  main  track 
or  on  the  side  track  of  the  room,  depending  upon  whether  the 
loading  machine  is  working  on  the  side  or  main  track.  The  coal 
from  the  crosscuts  is  loaded  out  by  machine  as  is  the  coal  in  the 
room  face.  When  the  coal  is  undercut  tlie  track  is  advanced  to 
within  2  ft.  of  the  face  and  the  coal  is  shot  down  on  it. 
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FIG.  5.  SHOVEL  CLEANING  UP  A  LONGWALL  COAL  FACE 

It  the  props  are  set  10  ft.  clear  of  the  line  of  the  face  before 
shooting  and  16  ft.  from  the  line  of  the  face  after  shootmg,  there 
is  room  for  both  the  shovel  and  a  trip  of  cars,  the  gage  of  the 
shovel  and  of  the  cars  alike  being  44  in. 

approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  hand  loading. 
A  better  class  of  labor  will  be  obtained  and  freedom 
enjoyed   from    labor   troubles. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  mechanical  loading 
secures  to  the  operator  that  highly  desirable  factor  in 
coal  mining,  namely,  flexibility  of  production.  It  will  be 
recognized  that  where  a  considerable  and  sudden  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  output  is  desired  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  regulate  production  by  adding  more  machines 
or  suspending  the  operation  of  some,  as  the  situation 
may  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  machine  equipment 
may  be  double-  or  triple-shifted  if  an  emergency  so 
require.  Where  an  unwieldy  force  of  strictly  hand 
labor  is  employed  this  flexibility  of  production  is  ob- 
tained only  with  great  difficulty,  and  where  possible  at 
all,  it  is  so  slow  or  is  obtained  in  such  small  degree 
that  no  adequate  advantage  can  be  taken  of  any  sudden 
and  fleeting  opportunity  to  meet  an  unusual  and  advan- 
tageous market  demand. 

At  the  present  time  (1921),  as  previously  stated,  the 
type  of  machine  here  considered  is  being  manufactured 
in  two  standard  sizes.  These  possess  the  following 
salient  characteristics: 

The  smaller  size  weighs  about  13,000  lb.,  has  a  mini- 
mum height  from  rail  to  top  of  conveyor  belt  of  8  ft.  8 
in.,  is  about  22  ft.  long,  cleans  up  a  space  16  ft.  wide 
and  can  be  used  satisfactorily  in  beds  of  coal  not  less 
than  5  ft.  thick.  It  has  an  average  capacity  of  50  to  60 
tons  per  hour  of  actual  shoveling  time. 

The  larger  size  weighs  about  18,500  lb.,  has  a  mini- 
mum height  from  rail  to  top  of  conveyor  belt  of  4  ft.  7 
in.,  is  about  26  ft.  long,  cleans  up  a  space  20  ft.  wide, 
and  can  be  used  satisfactorily  in  coal  beds  not  less 
than  6  ft.  4  in.  thick.  It  has  an  average  capacity  of 
60  to  70  tons  per  hour  of  actual  shoveling  time. 

These  two  machines  are  identical  in  general  design 
and  arrangement  of  parts,  as  well  as  in  operation.  Both 
are  standardized  and  have  interchangeable  parts.  The 
machines  are  built  for  heavy,  continuous  service,  not 
mly  in  coal  but  in  handling  iron  and  other  hea\T  ores, 
as  well  as  for  use  in  rock  and  tunnel  work.  The  coal 
machines  thus  can  be  used  for  cleaning  up  rock  falls, 
lifting  bottom,  driving  drifts  and  the  like.  This  is 
particularly  advantageous  during  development  and  mine 
opening. 
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Specification  Systems  Should  Not  Be  Permitted  to 
Eliminate  Judgment  in  Coal  Buying 

Varying  Factors  of  Many  Buyers'  Requirements  Not  Reducible  to  Mathe- 
matical Formulas  —  Ignorance  of  Coal  Sellers  as  Well  as  of  Buyers 
Responsible  for  Inaccurate  Claims  —  Is  a  Universal  Standard  Possible? 

By  Gerald  B.  Gould^ 


WITH  the  return  of  competitive  conditions  in  the 
coal  market  there  naturally  is  a  revival  of  inter- 
est in  the  matter  of  buying  coal  under  specifi- 
cations, which  was  slowly  but  steadily  making  head- 
way up  to  about  1915.  The  greatest  weakness  in  any 
such  movement  is  the  tendency  to  think  too  much  of 
the  form  and  too  little  of  the  substance  of  the  matter, 
to  expect  a  mechanism  to  act  as  an  automatic  substi- 
tute for  judgment  in  selection  and  skill  in  negotiation. 
There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  efficiency 
was  synonymous  with  some  "system,"  when  to  many 
minds  the  "system"  was  more  important  than  the  re- 
sults. System  became  a  cult,  and  in  many  other  fields 
besides  business  the  followers  of  a  cult  have  offered 
universal  cures  for  all  ills.  The  worship  of  a  mechan- 
ism led  us  to  many  excesses  of  systemization.  But 
out  of  it  all  has  come  much  good — many  improvements 
of  great  value  to  business.  But  also  from  it  has  ulti- 
mately come  a  higher  respect  for  some  of  those  old 
fundamental  forces  which  our  pioneer  grandfathers 
undersi;ood,  a  better  valuation  of  those  qualities  of 
judgment,  skill,  leadership,  pride  of  accomplishment, 
and  desire  for  self-expression — purely  human  qualities 
which,  after  all,  furnish  the  backbone  to  successful 
enterprise. 

Coal  Buying  an  Art;    Not  a  Science 

And  so  it  is  with  coal  buying,  which  is  and  always 
will  be  an  art  rather  than  a  science,  although  it  in- 
volves several  branches  of  science.  The  danger  is  that 
we  may  overvalue  a  system  of  coal  buying,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  art  itself.  The  most  successful  coal  buyer 
equips  himself  with  all  the  facts,  and  then  by  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment,  he  reaches  a  decision  involving  the 
balancing  of  many  varying  factors  the  relation  of 
which  to  his  particular  requirements  cannot  possibly 
be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  process. 

The  vast  majority  of  coal  buyers  have  available  to 
them  several  hundred  different  coals,  offered  by  as 
many  producers  or  dealers.  Each  of  these  coals  differs 
from  all  the  others  in  (1)  its  average  heat  value,  (2) 
its  volatile,  (3)  its  sulphur,  (4)  its  fusing  point,  (5) 
its  price.  In  addition  there  are  differences  in  physical 
characteristics,  such  as  size  and  coking  qualities,  in 
uniformity  of  quality,  as  well  as  differences  between 
dealers  and  producers  in  respect  to  their  business 
standing  and  reliability,  and  ability  to  fulfill  an  agree- 
ment. 

Then  there  are  the  peculiarities  of  one's  own  plant, 
which  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  all  these  other 
variables;  and  these  peculiarities  are  not  all  mechani 
cal  either.  The  successful  coal  buyer  is  one  who  knows 
how  to  get  at  these  facts  and  how  to  balance  them, 
giving  the  proper  weight  to  each  one  for  his  own 
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particular  requirements.  If  a  coal  buyer  is  adequately 
informed  and  qualified  to  judge  of  the  facts,  the 
use  of  specifications  is  scarcely  more  than  a  detail  of 
procedure.  If  he  is  not  sufliciently  informed,  then,  as 
we  shall  try  to  show  later,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
use  specifications  safely.  The  machine  may  produce 
some  unexpected  and  unhappy  results,  just  as  an  auto- 
mobile in  the  hands  of  a  novice  may  perform  some  very 
undesirable  maneuvers. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  inquire  into  the  purpose 
which  coal  specifications  are  intended  to  serve,  but  the 
more  opportunity  one  has  to  observe  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  specifications,  the  more  closely  he  finds  their 
success  or  lack  of  it  is  related  to  the  present  state 
of  the  art  of  coal  buying. 

Buyers  Deficient  in  Coal  Knowledge 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  an  article  of  this  length,  to  show  that  the 
majority  of  coal  buyers  are  not  anywhere  near  ade- 
quately informed  as  to  actual  coal  values,  and  the 
majority  of  producers  and  dealers  are  either  unin- 
formed or  misinformed  as  to  the  actual  quality  of  the 
product  they  are  selling.  A  careful  study  of  the 
average  delivered  quality  of  some  2,000  bituminous 
coals  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  north- 
ern West  Virginia  shows  that  the  percentage  of  coal 
averaging  under  10  per  cent  ash  and  H  per  cent  sul- 
phur in  each  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  this  field 
are  as  follows:  Low  volatile,  25  per  cent;  medium 
volatile,  7  per  cent;  high  volatile,  8  per  cent. 

If  any  coal  buyer  will  take  these  figures,  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  actual  tests  on  some  30,000  de- 
liveries of  coal  from  this  field,  and  compare  them  with 
the  claims  to  be  found  in  his  file  of  coal  offers,  he 
will  find  proof  of  the  statement  just  made  regarding 
the  prevalence  of  misinformation  or  ignorance  as  to 
actual  coal  values  in  the  coal  trade.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  conscious  misrepresentation.  One  can  be 
inaccurate  without  being  untruthful. 

Inexact  Claims  as  to  Coal  Quality  Persist 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  scientific  measure- 
ment of  coal  values  is  really  only  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
characteristic  of  any  such  movement  that  traditional 
conceptions  yield  very  slowly  in  men's  minds  to  newly 
discovered  facts,  no  matter  how  unfounded  the  tra- 
ditional idea  may  be.  Anyone  who  would  see  clearly 
the  problem  of  coal  buying  in  its  broader  aspects  must 
take  into  consideration  this  state  of  mind,  which  is 
just  as  real  and  just  as  important  a  fact  as  are  the 
facts  about  coal  quality.  The  prevalence  of  inaccu- 
rate claims  as  to  coal  quality  and  the  persistence  of 
this  condition  in  itself  shows  that  the  majority  of 
coal  buyers  also  ai"e  inadequately  informed.  An 
enlightened,     intelligent    and    discriminating    buying 
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public  will  automatically  bring  home  to  the  producer 
of  any  commodity  the  necessity  of  accurate  branding 
of  his  goods. 

It  IS  a  significant  fact  that  you  can  take  any  group 
of  ten  or  twenty  coal  offers,  and  find  upon  careful 
analysis  of  the  values  offered  that  price  bears  no  deter- 
minable relation  to  quality.  Through  fifteen  years  of 
experience,  in  the  course  of  which  thousands  of  ?:uch 
groups  of  bids  have  been  analyzed,  there  has  not  been 
an  exception  to  this  general  condition.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  some  good  coals  are  sold  at  higher  prices 
than  some  poor  ones,  but  the  exact  reverse  is  just 
about  as  likely  to  be  found. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  scientifically  accurate 
determination  of  value  is  useless  unless  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  believe  it.  What  coal  buyers  think 
about  a  coal  is  of  more  weight  in  determining  its 
market  value  than  are  the  facts,  until  the  facts  be- 
come accepted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  people.  If  an 
uninformed  buyer  thi-nls  a  coal  has  6  per  cent  ash, 
when  it  actually  has  14  per  cent,  he  is  certainly  guided 
by  what  he  thinks,  and  acts  accordingly.  This,  of 
course,  is  obvious,  but  the  importance  of  it  is  that  the 
present  lack  of  relationship  between  prices  and  values 
could  not  exist  if  the  majority  of  coal  buyers  were 
actually  guided  by  reliable  information. 

Bringing  Price  and  Value  in  True  Relation 
This  is  not  intended  as  an  indictment  or  a  criticism 
of  either  coal  producers  or  coal  buyers.  It  is  merely 
a  statement  of  a  condition  which  does  exist  as  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  development  from  an  utterly  uninformed 
undiscriminating  condition  to  an  approximation,  at 
least,  of  the  condition  which  other  basic  commodity 
markets  have  already  reached,  where  values  and 
prices  have  become  related  as  a  result  of  better,  more 
accurate  and  more  generally  distributed  informa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  matter  of  morals,  or  ethics,  or  in- 
telligence, but  merely  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  an 
extremely  intricate,  far-flung  basic  market. 

If  A  sells  coal,  which  in  a  scale  of  100,  we  will  say, 
is  worth  90,  at  $2.50,  and  his  customers  are  satisfied, 
while  B  is  selling  a  coal  which  we  will  rank  at  98, 
for  $2.25.  certainly  A  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to 
take  less.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  hunt  up  for  his 
customer  some  better  proposition  offered  by  a  com- 
petitor. If  a  coal  producer  honestly  but  inaccurately 
tells  a  customer  his  coal  will  average  6  per  cent.  ash. 
when  it  really  is  nearer  10  per  cent.,  and  if  the  custo- 
mer is  satisfied  to  accept  that  as  his  only  measure  ot 
value,  there  is  no  incentive  to  the  coal  dealer  to  spend 
time  and  money  to  carefully  investigate  the  matter  of 
his  coal's  value,  especially  when  he  believes  he  ah'eady 
knows  it. 

There  is  a  further  disadvantage  in  this  situation  to 
the  consumer  as  a  class,  in  that  the  producer  of  the 
best  product  often  does  not  get  as  much  as  he  should 
in  proportion  for  it.  It  is  discouraging  to  the  man 
who  already  produces  a  superior  product,  and  elimi- 
nates the  incentive  there  should  be  for  others  to  im- 
prove their  quality.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
minority,  and  it  is  very  small,  of  the  coal  buyers  who 
are  adequately  informed  are  able  to  take  advantage 
individually  of  the  illogical  price  relationships  created 
by  the  uninformed  majority.  That,  however,  is  a 
legitimate  business  opportunity  which  operators  in 
every  market  who  are  better  informed  make  out  of 


conditions  created  by  the  le.s.s  well  informed  majority. 
As  the  informed  majority  grows  prices  are  stabilized 
and  brought  into  truer  relation  with  actual  values. 

But  what,  you  are  probably  saying,  has  all  this  to 
do  with  coal  specifications?  First,  we  should  under- 
stand the  fundamental  conditions  before  we  attempt 
to  modify  m-  add  to  them  by  introducing  a  method  which 
while  not  new  has  ne\ei-  lui-n  widely  u.sed.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
the  demand  for  specifications  does  not  grow  out  of 
a  gradual  awakening  among  buyers  of  the  very  con- 
ditions already  outlined,  out  of  a  feeling  of  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  uncertainties  inherent  in 
coal  buying  as  it  is  generally  practiced.  And  third, 
if  the  foregoing  is  true,  it  may  give  us  an  indication  of 
what  specification  buying  is  intended  to  accompli.sh, 
and  whether  or  not  specifications  are  really  what  is 
most  needed  at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
art   of  coal   buying. 

The  question  is  not  as  to  the  validity  of  the  theory 
of  definite  specifications  for  coal  or  for  any  other  com- 
modity. The  principle  of  having  a  definite  agreement 
between  buyer  and  seller  as  to  quality  and  quantity  is 
absolutely  sound.  To  get  back  to  the  simile  of  the 
automobile,  there  is  no  question  about  the  desirability 
of  having  one,  but  the  problem  is  to  build  one  that  ac- 
tually runs  and  that  you  can  drive  without  getting  hurt 
or  without  hurting  somebody  else.  And  you  might  add 
that  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  roads  at  pres- 
ent available  are  good  enough  so  that  you  can  drive 
over  them  without  too  much  discomfort,  or  without  too 
many  breakdowns. 

Specifications  Must  Undergo  Evoiajtion 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  somebody  had  to  first 
build  a  feeble,  wheezy,  "one-lung"  automobile,  before 
our  great  automobile  industry  could  be  built,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  it  took  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  costly 
development  to  produce  the  reliable,  comfortable  motor 
car  of  today.  Coal  specifications  have  been  made  to 
run,  and  to  do  so  smoothly  and  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  buyer  and  seller,  undpv  ceriain  cirrumi^tancea. 
Some  form  of  specifications  will  without  doubt  event- 
ually be  in  general  use.  But  it  is  not  going  to  come 
over  night.  Continued  thought,  discussion  and  experi- 
mentation is  to  be  encouraged,  but  the  problem  should 
be  approached  with  wholesome  respect,  and  without  any 
illusions  about  immediate  results.  Otherwise  there 
will  be  unnecessary  discouragement  and  unnecessary 
obstacles  will  be  introduced  by  those  who  are  trying 
hardest  to  solve  the  problem. 

There  is  danger  in  experimenting  with  this  mechan- 
ism called  coal  specifications,  because  it  is  made  of 
only  paper  and  ink  and  words.  There  are  no  wheels  to 
go  round.  You  don't  know  at  times  whether  it  is 
running  or  not  unless  you  hit  some  bumps,  and  then 
the  lack  of  springs  and  upholsten'  becomes  painfully 
apparent.  Perhaps  the  exact  place  specifications  can 
properly  occupy  in  coal  buying  can  be  made  clear  by 
inquiring  into  the  most  important  single  feature  of 
them:  the  standard  of  quality. 

The  idea  of  coal  specifications  today  implies  a  var- 
iable settlement  price,  which  depends  upon  the  actual 
quality  of  the  coal  delivered  in  relation  to  some  "stand- 
ard" which  is  agreed  upon.  How  is  that  standard  to 
be  determined?  Is  it  passible  to  establish  a  univei-sal 
standard  coal— an  ideal  coal— from  which  the  relative 
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value  of  all  coals  can  be  mathematically  determined? 

Whether  the  standard  is  to  be  an  ideal  coal  or  not, 
a  universal  standard  is  an  impossibility  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  in  the  Eastern  states,  which 
have  available  coals  of  more  diverse  characteristics 
than  any  large  coal  consuming  area  in  the  world.  If 
it  were  only  a  matter  of  heat  value,  it  would  be  simple 
to  establish  a  mathematical  relationship.  And  such  a 
relationship  can  form  the  basis  of  determining  rela- 
tive values  as  between  coals  having  in  other  respects 
substantially  the  same  characteristics.  To  illustrate, 
assume  two  coals  of  equal  heat  value,  but  one  of  them 
having  a  fusing  point  of  2,400  deg.  and  the  other  2,800 
deg.  Now  a  plant  which  could  use  the  2,400  deg.  coal 
satisfactorily  could  not  afford  to  pay  more  for  the 
2,800  deg.  coal,  although  this  latter  coal  has  a  higher 
intrinsic  value  and  in  a  normal  market  would  bring 
a  higher  price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  plant  needed 
a  coal  having  a  fusing  point  of  2,800  deg.,  it  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  2,400  deg.  coal  at  any  price. 
Either  a  corfl  in  this  respect  is  satisfactory  for  the 
particular  requirements  of  an  individual  buyer  or  it 
is  not,  and  there  is  no  adjusting  the  difference  by  any 
arbitrary  scale  or  mathematical  formula. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  volatile.  Assume  that 
the  buyer  operates  a  plant  in  a  large  city  in  which 
smoke  ordinances  are  strictly  enforced.    And  suppose 


that  his  equipment  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible foi-  this  plant  to  avoid  objectionable  smoke 
with  coal  which  has  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter.  There  is  no  way  to  establish  any  definite  re- 
lationship between  a  20  per  cent,  volatile  coal  and  one 
having  30  per  cent,  as  far  as  its  value  to  this  particular 
consumer  is  concerned. 

In  some  plants,  because  of  a  combination  of  plant 
characteristics  and  load  requirements,  a  certain  mini- 
mum heat  value  is  essential,  while  in  other  plants  it 
is  not  so  important.  Sulphur  has  a  certain  but  not  very 
closely  defined  relation  to  the  fusing  point.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  relation  to  the  likelihood  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  It  has  some  other  deleterious 
effects,  on  which  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  placing 
a  money  value.  We  do  know  that  low  sulphur  coals 
are  preferable  but  the  difference  in  value  between  a 
1  per  cent,  sulphur  coal  and  one  having  2i  per  cent. 
will  differ  with  individual  consumers. 

Then  there  are  physical  characteristics.  In  the 
case  of  screened  coals  there  is  the  question  of  the 
percentage  of  fines.  In  one  plant  this  may  have  a 
more  important  bearing  than  in  another.  There  are 
other  characteristics  which  must  be  considered  at 
times,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  to  demon- 
strate the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  universal 
standard  on  which  relative  values  can  be  based. 


National  Mining  Institute  Will  Present 
Twelve  Papers  on  Coal-Mine  Operation 

HOWARD  N.  EAVENSON  will  preside  at  the  mining- 
session  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  at  which  the  following  papers  will  be  pre- 
sented: "Bituminous  Coal  Mining,"  by  T.  H.  Clagett, 
chief  engineer,  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Bluefield,  W. 
Va.,  with  carefully  elaborated  discussion  by  H.  S.  Gay,  Jr., 
general  superintendent.  Mount  Gay,  W.  Va.,  who  has  devised 
an  interesting  method  of  operation;  Frank  Haas,  consulting 
engineer,  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.;  M.  F. 
Peltier,  vice  pi'esident,  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Erskine  Ramsay,  consulting  engineer,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Edward  H.  Coxe,  general  manager  Snowden  Coke  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  Edward  Newbaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  C.  Ashmead  will  present  his  paper  entitled  "Can 
Anthracite  Mines  Be  Operated  Profitably  on  More  Than 
One  Shift?"  and  H.  H.  Stoek  one  on  "Considerations  Affect- 
ing the  E.xtraction  of  Bituminous  Coal  in  American  Mines." 

Other  interesting  papers  at  that  meeting  will  be  one 
on  the  "Underground  Fire  Prevention  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.,"  by  E.  M.  Norris,  and  one  on  "Mine 
Fires  and  Hydraulic  Filling,"  by  H.  J.  Rahilly,  mining 
engineer  of  the  same  company  at  Butte,  Mont. 

At  the  mining  session  of  Tuesday  the  leading  paper  will 
be  "Storage-Battery  Locomotives  as  Applied  to  Mine  Haul- 
age," by  Charles  E.  Stuart,  an  exceptionally  interesting 
papei-.  At  the  joint  session  of  the  institute  with  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  presided  over  by  B.  F.  Tillson  and 
II.  F.  Lunt,  Rudolf  Kudlich,  assistant  to  the  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  present  an  article  entitled  "Safety  Devices  in  Mine 
Shafts,"  and  R.  M.  Raymond,  professor  of  mining  engineer- 
ing, Columbia  University,  a  paper  entitled  "Safety  Practice 
for  Hoisting  Ropes  "  There  will  be  three  other  articles  on 
hoisting. 

J.  J.  Walsh  in  the  Safety  Session  of  Feb.  21,  which 
will  be  on  Ventilation,  will  discuss  the  coal-mining  phase 
of  that  subject.  Three  other  papers  will  be  presented  on 
the  ventilating  of  mines. 

Other  sessions   will  be  held  on   "Ground   Movement   and 


Subsidence,"  "Breakage  and  Heat  Treatment  of  Drill  Steel," 
"Foreign  Oil  Possibilities"  (two  sessions);  "Petroleum 
and  Gas"  (two  sessions);  "Mining  Methods"  (Iron  and 
Copper) ;  "Industrial  Relations,"  "Non  Metallic  Mining," 
"Waste  in  the  Mining  Industry"  (in  conjunction  with  the 
Mining  &  Metallurgical  Society),  "Metals"  (three  sessions), 
and  "Iron  and  Steel"  (two  sessions). 

A  smoker  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  theater  parties 
on  Tuesday,  and  a  banquet  on  Wednesday  will  fill  up  the 
round  of  amusement.  For  Thursday  several  excursions 
are  planned  for  different  parties,  one  to  the  Crucible  Steel 
Co.'s  plant,  another  to  the  Bayway  plant  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  and  a  third  to  the  Chrome  plant  of  the  U.  S. 
Metals  Refining  Co. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Pardee  Steel  and  the  Pardee  Tile 
Works  will  be  visited  by  one  party,  either  the  Chese- 
brough  Manufacturing  Co.  or  the  B?rber  Asphalt  Co.  will 
be  viewed  by  another  and  either  the  Standard  Underground 
Cable  Co.  or  the  Raritan  Copper  Works  will  be  inspected 
by  a  third.  An  interesting  four-day  program  has  been 
prepared   for  the  ladies   attending  the  Institute. 


The  Universal  Gas  Mask  has  been  fully  developed  for 
protecting  the  wearer  against  all  poisonous  gases  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  or  3  per  cent  concentration  in  air  where  a  safety 
lamp  will  burn,  the  flame  showing  that  enough  oxygen  is 
present  to  support  life.  Universal  gas  masks  weigh  85  lb. 
and  give  a  maximum  time  of  protection.  A  fireman's  gas 
mask  also  has  been  developed  which  has  a  smaller  canister, 
weighs  only  ^h  lb.,  is  less  cumbersome  than  the  universal 
mask,  but  has  a  shorter  life.  Tests  of  the  universal  ma.sk 
are  being  made  in  actual  use,  after  which  complete  specifi- 
cations will  be  given.  At  the  request  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment the  Navy  gas  masks  have  been  tested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  for  protection  afforded  in  fire  fighting. 


In  An  Article  entitled  "Is  a  Coal  a  Mineralized  Peat 
Bog,"  etc.,  Jan.  5,  p.  9,  appear  the  words  "It  has  also 
been  observed  that  when  the  roof  of  a  coal' bed  is  composed 
of  black  slate  the  roof  is  thicker  than  when  it  is  composed 
of  sandstone."  The  words  "the  roof  is  thicker"  in  this 
sentence  should  have  read  "the  coal  is  thicker."  In  the 
caption  of  the  upper  illustration  on  page  1010  of  the  issue 
of  Dec.  22.  "4-in.  water  gage"  should  be  "1-in.  water  gage." 
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Telephone  Circuits  in  Shafts  Should  Be  Independent; 
Safety  Precautions  Taken  at  Pettebone  Colliery 

To  Connect  Telephones  of  Top  and  Bottom  Cagers  and  Hoist 
Engineer  to  the  Main  Line  Is  Dangerous  Practice — Keep  These 
Instruments  on  an  Isolated  Circuit  Until  Necessity  Demands  Otherwise 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Kngston.  Pa. 


FEW  people,  possibly,  realize  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  connect  the  telephones  of  the  various  shaft 
stations  and  that  of  the  hoisting  engineer  directly 
to  the  mine  circuit,  as  is  the  present  custom.  With 
this  arrangement  it  is  quite  possible  that  orders  will 
be  misunderstood  and  a  serious  accident  result. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case.  Assume  that  the  mine  has 
two  hoisting  shafts  and  that  the  hoistmen  have  the 
same  first  name — John,  for  instance.  Suppose,  also, 
that  at  one  of  the  shafts  men  are  being  admitted  to 
the  cage,  and  on  the  other  timber  is  being  loaded.  The 
shaft  tender,  we  will  say,  at  the  cage  in  No.  2  shaft, 
where  mine  posts  and  crossbars  are  being  piled,  desires 
that  the  cage  be  placed  in  a  certain  position.  Accord- 
ingly, he  hurries  to  the  telephone  to  give  the  engineer 
the  necessary  instructions. 

Ringing  the  'phone,  he  says:  "Hello,  John! — say. 
lower  that  cage  about  ten  feet,  will  you?"  By  mistake 
the  hoisting  engineer  at  the  other  shaft  receives  the 
message  and,  as  he  has  the  same  first  name,  he  lowers 
his  cage  in  accordance  with  the  shaftman's  request. 
This  occurs  just  as  men  are  stepping  upon  the  cage. 
A  serious  accident  may  easily  occur. 

One  Way  to  Avoid  Mixing  Messages 

If,  however,  the  top  and  bottom  cagers  of  one  shaft 
could  not  possibly  talk  to  the  hoLsting  engineer  at  the 
other  and  could  talk  to  their  own  engineer  only  by 
first  throwing  a  cutout  switch  and  if  the  engineer  of 
either  shaft  could  get  onto  the  main  telephone  line  only 
by  means  of  a  special  cutout  switch,  the  danger  of  the 
footman,  or  shaft  tender,  calling  the  wrong  engineer 
by  mistake  would  be  obviated.  With  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the 
wrong  engineer  getting  the  signal,  and  no  accident  such 
as  that  just  delineated  could  occur. 

Realizing  the  danger  of  present  conditions,  C.  W. 
Watkins,  a  hoisting  engineer  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Co.,  has  designed  a  simple  switch  that  always  keeps 
the  hoist  drivers'  telephone  connected  directly  to  that 
of  the  footman  and  the  shaft  tender.  No  one  else  about 
the  mine  can  get  onto  this  line  without  his  intention- 
ally allowing  them  to  do  so.  This  device  obviates  all 
possibility  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding  of  direc- 
tions given  over  the  telephone  or  of  such  instructions 
being  received  by  some  person  for  whom  they  were 
not  intended.  Furthermore,  with  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  the  line  is  always  kept  clear  for  the  hoisting 
engineer  and  the  footman  to  talk  without  having  other 
people  "butt  in."  Such  interventions  make  it  difficult 
for  the  two  people  to  misunderstand  each  other. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations  Fig.  2  is  a  dia- 
gram of  the  connections.  This  layout,  however,  goes 
further  than  has  been  described  above,  as  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  is  connected  with  the  mine  fore- 


man's office  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  may  talk 
without  anyone  else  being  alile  to  "butt  in"  or  listen 
in  on  the  line. 

As  the  shaft  stations  are  completely  disconnected 
from  the  main  line  and  form  an  independent  circuit 
of  their  own,  they  are  naturally  disconnected  from  the 
superintendent's  office  and  that  of  the  mine  foreman. 
Consequently  some  arrangement  should  be  provided 
whereby  both  of  these  officials  may  connect  with  this 
line.  This  gives  the  further  advantage  that  these  offi- 
cials may  be  connected  with  the  private  line  down  the 
shaft,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  or  trouble  the  superin- 
tendent and  mine  foreman  can  have  a  private  line 
leading  to  the  main  points  of  entry  to  the  mine. 

The  switches  in  the  superintendent's  and  mine  fore- 
man's offices  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  'phones 
here  installed  are  connected  to  the  mine  telephone  line 
they  are  disconnected  from  the  shaft  line.  When  it  is 
desired  to  get  a  connection  to  the  shaft  line,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  push  down  the  connecting  lever  at  the 
'phone.  This  immediately  disconnects  the  instrument 
from  the  main  line  while  connecting  it  to  the  shaft 
line.  Furthermore,  these  officials  can  get  connected  to 
only  one  of  the  shaft  lines  at  a  time,  so  that  there  vriW 
be  no  danger  of  having  the  two  shafts  on  the  same 
line  simultaneously.  As  a  result,  there  can  be  no 
confusion  of  signals  to  the  engineers,  with  the  usual 
hazard  incident  thereto. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  the  foreman  nor  the  super- 
intendent nor  anyone  in  their  offices  would  undertake 


FIG.    1.     SWITCH  USED   AT  OXE   OF   THE  PETTEBOXE 
SHAFTS 

Switch  is  so  set  that  it  is  always  connected  to  the  shaft  head 
and  shaft  stations.  Should  the  engineer  or  someone  else  desirt- 
to  talk  on  one  of  the  mine  lines  the  engineer  must  pnss  down 
the  lever  to  make  the  proper  connections. 
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FIG.  2.  SUGGESTED  WIRING  PLAK  FOR  PLANT  WITH 
TWO  HOISTING  SHAFTS. 
A  direct  line  connects  eacli  engineer  with  tlie  footmen  and  top- 
men  of  liis  shaft,  but  not  with  those  of  the  other  shaft.  The 
mine  line  is  connected  only  on  the  pressing  of  a  lever  by  the 
engineer.  By  pressing  levers  the  superintendent  and  mine  fore- 
man can  talif  to  either  of  the  shaft  stations  and  to  the  hoist 
driver,  but  they  cannot  be  connected  to  the  mine  line  and  shaft 
line  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  cannot,  moreover,  con- 
nect themselves  with  both  shafts  simultaneously  and  consequently 
messages  cannot  go  astray. 

to  direct  the  movement  of  the  cage  from  any  point 
save  the  landing.  Consequently  their  ability  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  shaft  line  is  not  fraught  with 
any  appreciable  danger.  But  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co. 
management,  while  disposed  to  believe  that  the  wiring 
plan  shown  is  an  improvement  on  current  practice, 
feels  that  it  would  be  still  safer  if  each  shaft  line  were 
wholly  independent  of  all  other  lines  whatsoever,  though 
it  would  not  object  to  a  provision  by  which  the  en- 
gineer could  connect  himself  with  the  mine  line  when 
he  so  desired. 

In  placing  telephone  wires  in  a  mine  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  these  conductors  are  kept 
as  far  apart  as  is  conveniently  possible ;  also  that  they 
are  well  insulated  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of 
their  getting  crossed.  A  good  example  of  the  danger 
resulting  from  crossed  wires  occurred  at  a  certain 
anthracite  colliery  a  few  months  ago.  One  Sunday 
the  hoisting  engineer  was  sitting  in  the  doorway  of 
his  engine  house  when  he  received  a  signal  to  lower 
the  cage.  This,  of  course,  he  immediately  obeyed. 
Hardly  had  the  cage  been  lowered,  however,  when  a 
man  from  the  head  of  the  shaft  rushed  over  and  de- 
manded why  the  cage  had  been  lowered  when  no  signal 
had  been  given.  Fortunately,  two  men  had  been  talk- 
ing with  the  engineer  when  the  signal  was  received. 
They  also  heard  it.  Luckily  no  accident  had  occurred. 
It  was  discovered  later  that  the  difficulty  arose  from 
crossed  wires. 

Much  responsibility  always  rests  upon  the  hoisting 
engineer,  as  the  life  of  every  underground  employee 
is  in  his  hands  usually  at  least  twice  each  day.  As 
a  result,  every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  that 
errors  in  signals  may  be  avoided,  regardless  of  whether 
such  errors  result  from  misunderstandings  of  the  signal 
code  or  from  the  receipt  of  instructions  intended  for 
some  other  person. 


In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  through  a  co-operative 
agreement  with  the  State  Geological  Survey,  the  sampling 
of  coal  mines  has  begun  by  an  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 


Clean  Vancouver  Island  Coals 
By  Flotation  Process* 

Ten  Pounds  of  Oil  Usually  Enough  to  Float  a  Ton — 

Only  Gasoline  Fails  to  Give  Froth — 

Oil  Chosen  to  Suit  Coal 

By  P.  E.  Peterson 

THE  writer  has  carried  on  some  experimental  work 
to  test  the  suitability  of  the  flotation  process  for 
the  cleaning  of  Vancouver  Island  coals.  For  the  most 
part,  samples  and  washery  products  obtained  from 
the  Douglas  seam  were  used  in  these  tests.  For  the 
laboratory  experiments  a  Janney  flotation  test  machine 
was  used.  Larger  tests  were  made  with  a  Peterson  cell 
8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  having  an  approximate  capacity 
of  fifty  tons  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  results  of  the 
work  show  that  on  the  material  tested  good  recoveries 
of  clean  coal  can  be  made  by  flotation. 

The  flotation  process  makes  its  separation  by  relying 
on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  to  be  floated, 
although  in  floating  coal  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
diflTerence  in  specific  gravity  of  coal  and  its  impurities. 
The  process  depends  rather  on  the  formation  in  a  watery 
pulp  of  an  oily  froth  that  has  an  affinity  for  the  coal 
or  carbonaceous  substances.  A  flotation  machine  is  an 
apparatus  that  by  violent  agitation  or  aeration  pi'oduces 
a  suitable  froth  from  a  proper  mixture  of  oil,  water 
and  pulp,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  mechanical  skim- 
mers or  launders  removes  the  froth  from  the  surface 
of  the  watery  pulp  and  thus  effects  a  separation  of  the 
mineral. 

Almost  any  oil  will  give  good  results  in  flotation. 
Of  all  the  oils  tried^  only  gasoline  failed  to  give  a  froth. 
In  general  the  wood  oils,  such  as  wood  creosote,  pine  oils, 
tars  and  turpentine,  give  good  voluminous  froths,  and 
mineral  oils,  such  as  crude  petroleum,  coal  tar,  coal-tar 
creosote  and  kerosene,  produce  heavily  loaded  compact 
froths.  Organic  oils,  such  as  castor  oil,  yield  froths 
similar  to  those  obtained  with  the  mineral  oils. 

Choice  of  Oil  Dependent  on  Cost 

Which  oil  shall  be  selected  greatly  depends  on  its 
cost,  on  the  size  of  the  coal  particles  to  be  floated  and 
on  the  type  of  flotation  machine  used.  Some  machines, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  the  mechanically  agitated 
skimmer  type,  are  perhaps  best  suited  for  operation  with 
a  heavily  loaded  compact  froth.  Machines  of  the  sub- 
aerated  type,  such  as  the  Callow  cell,  operate  best  when 
the  froth  is  voluminous. 

Froths  of  any  character  required  can  be  obtained  by 
the  mixing  of  wood  and  mineral  oils  in  various  propor- 
tions. The  selection  of  an  oil  mixture  depends  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  coal  to  be  treated.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Vancouver  Island  coals,  in  which,  apparently, 
the  ash  is  inherently  difi'erent  in  the  several  coal  fields. 
The  separation  of  low-ash  products  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  selective  flotation  methods,  such  as  a  limited 
amount  of  oil  and  repeated  recleaning  of  concentrates. 
The  best  results  were  obtained  when  using  an  oil  mixture 
that  produced  a  voluminous  froth. 

The  amount  of  oil  needed  varies  somewhat  with  the 
dilution  of  the  pulp.  A  dilute  pulp  containing  95  per 
cent  of  water  will  require  about  one-third  more  oil  to 
float  a  given  quantity  of  coal  than  a  pulp  containing 


•Article  entitled  "Notes  on  Coal  Flotation."  prepared  for  pres- 
entation at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  British  Columbia 
Division,  Canadian  Mining  Instit«te,  February,  1922. 
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PETERSON  FLOTATION  CELL 
The  coal  pulp  is  dropped  into  the  bottom  of  the  cell  and  air  is 
added.  A  heavy  oily  froth,  black  with  coal  particles,  is  formed, 
which  passes  over  a  weir.  With  flotation  the  stiff  froth  lifts  the 
coal  above  the  slate  so  readily  that  the  coal  and  tailings  dis- 
charges can  be  made  at  levels  further  apart  than  with  jig  washing. 
Not  only  is  coal  lighter  than  slate  but  it  is  more  readily  carried 
by  the  froth  and  would  still  be  so  carried  were  it  even  heavier  than 
the  slate. 

75  per  cent  of  water.  The  actual  weight  used  also 
varies  with  the  kind  of  oil,  but  in  general  10  lb.  of  oil 
is  all  that  will  be  required  to  float  a  ton  of  coal,  and  in 
some  cases  2  lb.  of  oil  per  ton  of  coal  floated  will  be 
enough. 

All  sizes  of  coal  and  carbonaceous  material  passing 
through  a  ten-mesh  screen  are  effectively  lifted  by  the 
froths.  In  copper  flotation,  sizes  coarser  than  40-mesh 
will  not  very  readily  be  lifted  by  the  froths.  This  large 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  coal  particles  and  the  metal- 
liferous minerals  that  will  float  is  explained  by  their 
difference  in  specific  gravity,  that  of  coal  being  1.4  as 
against  about  4.3  for  chalcopyrite. 

Degree  of  Grinding  Depends  on  Coal's  Quality 

The  fineness  to  which  the  material  must  bt  ground 
for  flotation  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  coal 
to  be  treated.  Material  low  in  coal,  such  as  washery 
refuse,  requires  fine  grinding  for  the  greatest  recoveries. 
To  insure  a  good  recovery  of  clean  coal  from  waste 
products  containing  50  per  cent  ash  or  over  it  is  neces- 
sary to  grind  the  material  sufficiently  fine  to  pass 
through  a  100-mesh  screen. 

Cleaner  coals  are  recovered  when  working  with  dilute 
pulps.  The  ordinary  dilution  of  75  per  cent  water  gives 
a  dirty  coal,  but  if  from  90  to  98  per  cent  water  is 
used  clean  coals  are  readily  obtained.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  clay,  which  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rock  in  coal.  When  ground  with  water  it  makes  a 
colloid  that  is  very  slow  in  settling,  and  is  thus  carried 
in  the  float  along  with  water  in  the  froth. 

Either  fresh  or  salt  water  may  be  used  without 
affecting  the  result.     Economy  in  the  use  of  oils  is 


TABLE  I.     FLOTATION  TEST  ON  JIG  ROCK. 
Recovery 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Product                                                                  Total  Weight  Ash 

Heads                          ""'•'"'  50.00 

Concentrate  No.  I \\f.  "00 

Concentrate  No.  2 29,20  26.00 

Concentrate  No.  3 23.20  22.40 

Concentrate  No.  4 'fO  9-88 

Concentrate  No.  5 \\a„  WW 

Concentrate  No.  6 "90  13.16 


obtained  by  adding  them  to  the  pulp  in  a  mi.xing  cell 
before  they  go  to  the  frothing  cells.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  uniform  results  in  pneumatic  cells 
unless  the  oils  have  been  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
pulp  prior  to  flotation.  In  all  tests  cold  water  was 
used,  its  temperature  running  from  7  deg.  C.  to  10 
deg.  C. 

The  above  tests  show  the  variation  in  recover^'  with 
the  varying  ash  content  of  the  cleaned  coal.  In  making 
a  coal  having  13.16  per  cent  ash,  11.90  per  cent  of  the 
jig  rock  is  recovered,  whereas  when  making  a  coal 
having-  26  per  cent  ash  there  is  a  recovery  of  29.2 
per  cent. 

TABLE  II.     FLOTATION  TEST  ON  MINE  SCREENINGS. 

Recovery 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Product                                                                  Total  Weight  Ash 

Heads 100.00  24.15 

Concentrate  No.  1 96.60  22.50 

Concentrate  No.  2 90.50  20.80 

Concentrate  No.  3 87.10  19.40 

Concentrate  No.  4 86.40  19.07 

Concentrate  No.  5 83.00  18.20 

Concentrate  No.  6 78.50  17.00 

Concentrate  No.  7 74.80  16.00 

Concentrate  No.  8 72.10  15.50 

Concentrate  No.  9 69.40  14.70 

Concentrate  No.  1 0 66,20  14.20 

ConcentrateNo.il 54.70  11,80 

Thus,  if  a  coal  of  17-per  cent  ash  content  is  desired. 
Table  II  shows  that  78.5-per  cent  recovery  can  be 
obtained.  Table  III  is  a  summai-y  of  the  results  obtained 
when  treating  materials  of  varying  ash  content. 

TABLE  III.  PER  CENT  WEIGHT  OF  COAL  RECOVERED  IN 
CONCENTRATE. 

Per  Per  Per  Per  Peri  Per 

Per          Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent 

Cent       Total  Total  Total  Total  Total  Total) 

Material                     Ash      Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight 

Tested                                   ll%Ash  12%  Ash  l3%Ash  t4%Ash  15%Ash  16%A3h 

Jigrock 50.00       10.4  12.0  13.0  14.1  15.0  16.3 

Jigrock 40.00       22.5  24.5  27.0  29.5  32.0  34.5 

Bone  coal 32.90      37.0  40  0  43.1  47.1  51.1  55.0 

Fines  in  sludge- 
tank  overflow.     29.35      43.0  47.0  51.0  55.0  60.2  65.1 
Mine  screenings.     24.20      49.5  54.5  60.2  65.0  71.1  75.0 

The  principal  features  of  this  cell  are  its  simplicity, 
low  cost  and  ease  of  installation.  It  requires  practically 
no  attention.  The  water  level  can  be  varied  at  will  and 
will  remain  at  any  set  point  until  changed.  The  spigot 
discharge  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  effectively  pre- 
vents banking.  Per  unit  of  cross-sectional  area  the 
capacity  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  cell. 

Flotation  is  best  suited  to  the  recovery  of  coal  from 
fine  material.  The  cost  of  cleaning  coal  by  the  flotation 
process  is  greater  than  that  of  washing  it  in  jigs  or 
on  tables;  and  naturally  the  latter  method  when 
applicable  will  continue  to  be  employed  in  preference 
to  the  use  of  flotation.  Coal-washing  tables  are  an 
effective  means  of  cleaning  coal  coarser  than  60-mesh, 
and  it  is  only  with  sizes  finer  than  this  that  flotations 
will  be  useful. 

Flotation  Useful  in  Recovery  of  Fine  Coal 
The  flotation  process  will  not  revolutionize  the  present 
practice  of  coal  washing,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  useful 
adjunct  in  recovering  the  very  fine  coal  from  slimes 
that  are  produced  in  the  present  practice.  In  the  saving 
of  coal  from  washery  waste  where  it  is  necessary  to 
grind  the  material,  flotation  in  conjunction  with  coal 
tables  will '  be  the  principal  means  of  effecting  the 
recovery. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  fineness  of  flotation  coal, 
it  is  necessary  to  dewater  it  by  means  of  Dorr  thick- 
eners and  filters.  The  dewatered  product  from  the 
filters  is  then  mixed  with  other  sizes  and  sold  to  the 
users  of  pulverized  coal. 
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Using  Proper  Inspection  and  Repair  Forms, 
No  Detail  Is  Likely  to  Be  Overlooked 

By  H.  H.  Johnston  • 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE  forms  employed  for  reporting  the  inspection  of 
machines,  particularly  mine  locomotives,  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  operations  at  which  they  are  used. 
As  a  rule  such  forms  are  made  up  to  suit  the  individual 
mine  operator's  ideas  and  no  two  are  exactly  identical. 
Some  employ  a  blank  on  which  the  inspector  or  re- 
pairman merely  makes  check  marks  or  fills  in  dates  in 
the  proper  spaces  to  show  when  various  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus were  inspected  or  repaired.  Others  require  not 
only  this  but  also  that  specific  written  statements  be 
made  concerning  the  nature  of  the  inspections,  repairs 
and  renewals  performed. 

Two  forms  employed  for  recording  the  inspections 
of  mine  locomotives  are  presented  herewith.  These 
represent  types  that  I  have  observed  in  most  frequent 
use.  The  first  of  these  tabulates  in  some  detail  the 
various  elements  composing  a  mine  locomotive  and  the 
equipment  mounted  thereon.  Inspections  are  given  the 
machine  at  regular  intervals.  At  such  times  not  only 
the  lubrication  of  the  various  parts  is  attended  to  but 
the  condition  of  all  other  details  must  be  examined  and 
necessary  repairs  made  thereto.  In  the  report  form 
mentioned  it  will  be  observed  that  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  these  notes  are  more  full  and  complete  than 
on  other  days,  which  indicates  that  more  rigid  inspec- 
tions were  made  on  those  days. 

Repairman  Required  to  Do  Little  Writing 

Another  form  employed  in  making  inspection  reports 
requires  merely  a  check  mark  in  the  proper  place  under 
each  heading,  differentiation  being  made  in  the  cleaning, 
lubrication,  repair  and  renewal  of  the  various  parts. 
This  blank  requires  but  little  writing  on  the  part  of  the 
repairman.  In  preparing  such  a  form  it  is  well  to  leave 
space  for  remarks.  It  is  of  marked  advantage  to  the 
store-keeper  to  have  these  reports  properly  kept,  for 
if  this  is  done  he  can  estimate  accurately  in  advance, 
from  time  to  time,  what  material  will  be  needed  and 


RECORD  OP  INSPECTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
This   type   of   record   requires   more   clerical    ability   than   that 
which  follows,  but  when  properly  kept  gives  information  of  great 
value. 
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inspection  report  involving  little  writing 

A  man  with  dirty  hands  and  much  to  do  and  a  short  time  to 
do  it  in  is  likely  to  prefer  the  opportunity  here  given  to  use 
checkmarks  instead  of  words.  With  these  he  can  say  more  than 
in    the    previous    table,    though    less    space    will    be    \ised. 

what  and  how  many  parts  should  be  carried  in  stock  for 
making  repairs  to  equipment. 

Though  it  is  far  preferable  to  have  such  forms  as 
these  printed  and  each  pad  provided  with  the  necessary 
carbons  for  making  the  desired  number  of  copies,  blanks 
may  be  made  up  for  temporary  use  by  blueprinting.  In 
fact  if  the  number  of  machines  to  be  inspected  is  small, 
blueprinted  forms  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage 
as  a  regular  practice.  As  each  form  shown  above 
covers  a  week's  inspection  and  repair  to  a  locomotive, 
preparation  of  such  blanks  would  hardly  overtax  the 
average  mine  blueprinting  apparatus. 


•W'estinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


IF 


IF  he  had  worn  goggles  and  protected  his  eyes,  he 
would  not  be  blind. 

If  he  had  obeyed  the  safety-first  rules  posted  up  all 
over  the  mine,  he  would  not  have  lost  his  hand. 

If  he  had  not  lighted  the  match  in  gas,  the  mine 
explosion  would  not  have  occurred. 

If  he  had  only  left  alcohol  alone,  he  would  not  have 
disgraced  himself  and  ruined  his  health. 

If  he  had  not  tried  horseplay  on  the  cage,  he  would 
not  have  been  hurt. 

If  he  had  tested  his  roof,  he  would  not  have  been 
killed  by  the  fall  of  rock. 

If  he  had  watched  his  step,  he  would  not  have  fallen 
down  the  ladder. 

If  he  had  used  common  sense,  he  would  not  have 
opened   a  can   of  powder  with  a  pick. 

If  he  had  not  lost  his  temper,  he  would  not  have  lost 
his  job. 

If  he  had  only  been  careful,  neither  he  nor  his  fellow 
workers  would  have  been  injured. 

If  he  had  known  first-aid  work,  he  could  have  saved 
an  injured  comrade's  life. 

H  he  had  consulted  a  doctor  in  time,  his  health  might 
have  been  saved. 

Of  course,  some  risks  are  necessary,  but  how  much 
loss  and  remorse  a  habit  of  caution  and  a  pair  of  wide- 
open  eyes  would  save  miners? — Adapted  from  "If , 

by  Dr.  Frank  Crane. 
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Growing  Need  for  the  Preservation  of  Mine  Timbers' 

Coal  Mines  Use  Underground  Two  and  Half  Billion  Board  Feet  of  Timber 
Annually  —  Timber  Cost  Per  Foot  in  Anthracite  Region  Is  Four  Times 
That  in  1905  —  Use  Timber  Three  to  Four  times  as  Fast  as  It  Grows 

By  R.  R.  HORNEE-t- 


IN  1905  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,'  in  co-opei-ation  with 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  collected  from  a  large 
number  of  coal  and  metal  mines  in  the  United  States 
statistics  on  timber  consumption,  which  was  the  first 
systematic  attempt  in  that  direction.  Though  these 
statistics  were  by  no  means  complete,  so  many  repre- 
sentative mines  were  covered  that  on  the  data  obtained 
a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  timber  used  by 
the  mining  industry  could  be  made. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  quantity  of  timber, 
both  round  and  sawed,  used  in  the  production  of  various 
kinds  of  minerals  in  1905: 

Cu.Ft. 

Bituminous   coal    103,042,200 

Anthracite  coal    52,110,166 

Precious  metal  ores    29.028,833 

Iron  ores 14.644,750 

Miscellaneous  ores    3.038.616 

Total  Cu.Ft.    . 201,864,565 

Of  the  total  timber  consumption  82.2  per  cent  was 
round  timber  and  17.8  per  cent  sawed  timber.  The  per- 
centage of  the  various  kinds  of  timber  was :  Soft  wood, 
30.3  per  cent ;  hardwood,  47.7  per  cent,  and  not  specified, 
21.9  per  cent. 

Since  1905  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to 
collect  mine-timber  statistics;  however,  a  number  of 
unofldcial  estimates,  based  upon  the  above-mentioned 
data,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  technical 
press  showing  the  mine-timber  consumption  in  the  coal 
and  metal  mines.  Perhaps  the  most  reliable  of  these 
estimates  and  the  one  most  nearly  approaching  the 
truth  was  made  by  F.  K.  R.  Moll  in  1915  in  an  article 
entitled  "Presei-\'ation  of  Timber  in  Mining."" 

Moll  bases  his  estimate  upon  the  production  of  coal, 
iron  and  other  minerals  for  that  year  and  the  average 
amount  of  timber  used  per  ton  in  their  production.  His 
figures  show  a  timber  consumption  of  260,000,000  cu.ft., 
which  is  28.8  per  cent  more  than  the  consumption  in 
1905. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authentic  mine-timber  statistics 
and  in  order  to  show  relatively  the  quantity  now  being 
used  annually  by  the  mining  industry,  an  estimate  will 
be  made  based  upon  the  mineral  production  for  1919  and 
the  average  quantity  of  timber  used  per  ton  of  coal  and 
ore  mined.  The  figures  representing  the  quantity  of 
timber  used  per  ton  of  the  various  minerals  mined  have 
been  obtained  from  various  sources  and  are  thought  to 
be  fairly  representative. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  timber  con- 
sumption varies  greatly,  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
mineral  being  mined,  the  nature  of  the  deposits,  the 
methods  of  mining,  etc.,  and  may  vary  widely  even  in 
mines  in  the  same  locality  producing  the  same  kind  of 
minerals. 

The  mineral  production  for  1919  is  given  in  round 
figures  in  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 

•Paper  presented  on  Jan.  25  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Wood-Preservers'  Association,  Chicago.  III. 
tMining  Engineer.  Bureau  of  Minos. 

'Forest  Service  Circular  49,  U.  S.  Department  of  -Agriculture. 
'Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  vol.   110.  p.  68,   1915. 


Survey  as  458,000,000°  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  88,000,- 
000  tons  of  anthracite,  68.300,000  tons  iron  ore,  and  is 
estimated  at  appro.ximately  65,500,000  tons  for  other 
ores.  Of  the  68,300,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  approximately 
35.000,000  tons,  or  51.4  per  cent,  was  mined  from  under- 
ground workings  requiring  timber  and  the  remainder 
from  open  pits  in  which  little  or  no  timber  is  used. 

The  average  quantities  of  timber  used  per  ton  of 
mineral  mined,  taken  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
available,  are  0.33  cu.ft.  per  ton  for  bituminous  coal, 
0.70  cu.ft.  for  anthracite,  0.90  cu.ft.  for  iron  ore  (under- 
ground mining),  0.75  cu.ft.  for  other  ores — gold,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  etc. 

Based  upon  the  above-mentioned  figures  of  production 
and  timber  used  per  ton,  the  consumption  of  mine 
timber  in  1919  is  as  follows: 

Cu.Ft. 
Tons  Timber 

(2,000  Lb.)    per  Ton  Total  Cu.Ft. 

Bituminous  coal 458,000,000  x  0.33    =  151.140,000 

-Anthracite   coal    88,000,000  x  0.70    =      61,600,000 

Iron   ore    (shaft)    35.000,000  x  0.90    =  31.500,000 

Other  ores   (est.)    ....      65,500,000  x  0.75    =  49.125,000 

Total 293.365.000  cu.ft. 

This  shows  an  increased  timber  consumption  over 
1905  of  about  92,000,000  cu.ft.,  or  nearly  46  per  cent. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  that  now  confronts  the 
mine  operator  in  the  important  coal-  and  metal-mining 
regions  in  both  the  East  and  West  is  the  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  timber  of  many  mining  regions,  coupled  with 
marked  increase  in  cost. 

In  1905,  according  to  government  statistics,'  of  the 
43,676,000  cu,ft.  of  round  timber  used  in  the  anthracite 
mines,  the  hardwoods  rank  first,  with  14,238,000  cu.ft., 
or  32.6  per  cent,  of  which  more  than  5,000,000  cu.ft.  was 
oak.  the  remainder  being  mixed  hardwood — chestnut, 
beech,  maple,  etc. 

Of  the  9,828,000  cu.ft.,  or  22.5  per  cent,  of  soft  wood 
reported.  8,349,000  cu.ft.  was  yellow  pine,  the  remainder 
being  hemlock  and  spruce  in  the  order  named.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  kind  of  round  timber 
reported  was  not  specified  for  nearly  20,000,000  cu.ft., 
or  45  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  used. 

Much  of  the  yellow  pine  was  shipped  from  the  South, 
but  most  of  the  other  timbers  used  were  obtained  in 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  same  period  the  average  cost 
of  round  timber  was  6.6c.  per  cubic  foot  and  sawed 
timber  $15.17  per  M  board  feet.  Assuming  the  con- 
sumption of  0.7  cu.ft.,  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal  was  4.6c. 

At  the  present  time  perhaps  75  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  timber  used  in  the  anthracite  region  is  soft  wood — 
loblolly  and  second-growth  yellow  pine — most  all  of 
which  is  shipped  from  the  South.  No  general  cost  of 
this  timber  is  available,  but  figures  obtained  from  one 
of  the  large  operators  show  a  cost  approximately  27.5c. 
per  cubic  foot  delivered,  of  which  42.7  per  cent  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  timber  and  57.3  per  cent  the  cost  of 

.\11  figures  are  in  short  tons  of  2.000  lb. 
'Forest  Service  circular  49. 
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freight.  The  cost  of  timber  per  ton  of  coal  mined  is 
19.2c.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  period  of 
fifteen  years  from  1905  to  1920  the  cost  of  round  mine 
timber  delivered  in  the  anthracite  region  has  increased 
from  6.6  to  27.5c.,  or  more  than  four  times. 

No  recent  figures  indicating  the  quantity  and  cost  of 
timber  used  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West  are  available,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  same  relative  increase  will  obtain  as 
shown  in  the  anthracite  region. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  mine-timber 
consumption  and  cost  in  some  of  the  principal  mining 
districts  in  the  United  States  it  is  plainly  obvious  that 
one  of  the  rapidly  increasing  items  of  expense  in  mining 
operations  is  the  cost  of  timber,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
labor  cost  of  installation.  Therefore  any  practical  means 
that  may  be  employed  to  prolong  the  life  of  mine  timber 
will  gi-eatly  reduce  mining  costs  and  effect  important 
economies  in  opei-ation. 

The  rapid  depletion  of  our  forests  and  the  far-reach- 
ing effect  it  may  have  on  our  industries  as  well  as  our 
national  welfare  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by 
those  who  have  made  an  intimate  study  of  the  problem. 

According  to  statistics  published  in  the  American 
Forestn/  the  consumption  of  timber  for  all  purposes  in 
the  United  States  in  1919  was  appro.ximately  7,600,000,- 
000  cu.ft.,  requiring  in  its  production  23.600,000.000 
cu.ft. 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  it  is  estimated 
that  three  to  four  times  as  much  timber  is  being  con- 
sumed per  annum  in  this  country  as  is  being  produced 
by  forest  growth,  and  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to 
arrest  it  the  exhaustion  of  the  better  grades  of  struc- 
tural timber  may  be  expected  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Decay  and  Insects  Lead  in  Destruction 

Moreover,  the  cost  is  mounting  from  year  to  year,  as 
a  result  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  better  grades. 
Naturally,  the  use  of  the  better  woods  is  being  curtailed 
wherever  possible,  and  the  inferior  and  less  durable 
woods  substituted,  which  have  only  cheapness  and  avail- 
ability to  recommend  them.  The  consumer,  therefore,  is 
confronted  by  the  serious  problem  of  having  effectively 
and  cheaply  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  inferior  woods  and 
thus  consei-ve  the  timber  supply. 

Mine  timbers  are  destroyed  by  four  principal  agents — 
decay,  insects,  fire  and  mechanical  abrasion.  Of  these, 
decay  and  insect  attack  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  amount  of  mine  timber  destroyed  by  these  different 
agencies  varies  greatly  with  the  conditions  in  the  mines, 
and  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  deposit 
and  method  employed  in  mining  it. 

In  general  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  timber  used 
in  the  mines  is  destroyed  by  decay  and  insect  attack,  but 
perhaps  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  total  is  subject 
to  replacement,  that  is,  where  the  working  place  will  be 
kept  open  longer  than  the  natural  life  of  the  timber. 

Timber  conservation  may  be  accomplished  in  part  by 
the  better  selection,  preparation  and  storage  of  timber 
intended  for  mine  consumption,  but  the  most  effective 
means  is  by  treating  the  timber,  to  prevent  decay,  with 
some  standard  preservative  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
mine. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  only  those  timbers 
should  be  treated  that  will  be  used  in  working  places 
which  are  to  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  years  sufR- 
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ciently  in  excess  of  the  natural  life  of  the  timber  to  war- 
rant the  use  of  treated  timber.  Neither  should  ti-eated 
timber  be  used  in  places  where  it  would  be  subjected  to 
destruction  by  crushing  rather  than  by  decay. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  possibly  85  per 
cent  of  all  the  timber  employed  annually  in  the  mines  in 
this  country  is  used  in  working  places  of  only  temporary 
nature,  such  as  rooms  in  coal  mines  and  stopes  in  metal 
mines  that  will  soon  be  worked  out  and  abandoned. 
Much  of  this  timber  is  destroyed  by  crushing  or  covered 
up  by  waste  rock  and  is  of  no  further  service. 

New  or  Modified  Mining  System  Suggested 

Even  where  subjected  to  decay  its  natural  life  usually 
is  greater  than  its  mechanical  life,  therefore  preserva- 
tive treatment  would  not  be  justified.  The  only  practical 
means  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  timber  used  in  this 
manner  would  be  either  to  modify  the  existing  system  of 
mining  or  adopt  an  entirely  different  system,  wherein 
less  timber  is  required. 

Of  the  enormous  total  of  approximately  293,000,000 
cu.ft.  of  timber  consumed  annually  in  the  mines  it  may 
be  safely  estimated  that  an  average  of  15  per  cent,  or 
43,950,000  cu.ft.,  is  used  in  underground  haulageways, 
airways  and  other  openings  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character  where  the  timber  is  largely  destroyed  by 
decay. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  average  life  of  mine 
timber  in  permanent  openings,  where  it  is  not  subject  to 
crushing,  is  about  three  years,  but  often  under  condi- 
tions unusually  favorable  to  decay  the  life  will  not 
exceed  one  year.  Assuming  that  the  average  mine  shaft, 
tunnel  drift  and  gangway  will  be  in  service  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  timber  supports 
will  be  renewed  at  least  three  times,  and  under  some 
conditions  five  to  ten  times. 

Incentive  to  the  Use  of  Preservatives 

If  the  minimum  figure  is  taken  the  quantity  of  timber 
consumed  during  the  12-year  period  is  175,800,000  cu.ft., 
of  which  131,850,000  cu.ft.  might  have  been  saved  had 
the  original  timbers  been  given  a  preservative  treat- 
ment. If  the  average  cost  of  the  timber  be  taken  at  25c. 
per  cubic  foot  the  saving  in  timber  alone  would  be 
$32,962,500.  The  labor  cost  in  replacing  would  be  equal 
to  and  in  many  instances  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
timber.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  by  treating  timber 
to  prolong  its  life  the  annual  saving  in  cost  of  labor  and 
timber  will  be  large. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  annual  consumption 
and  value  of  mine  timber  no  account  was  taken  of  the 
relatively  large  quantity  of  timber  used  in  surface  con- 
struction. Unfortunately,  no  data  are  available  upon 
which  to  base  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  timber  thus  used.  Obviously,  however,  the 
quantity  is  large,  as  may  be  appreciated  by  citing  some 
of  its  many  uses. 

The  principal  surface  structures  built  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wood  are  headframes,  shaft  houses,  breakers, 
tipples,  tramways,  ore  bins,  coal  bunkers,  trestles, 
flumes,  concentrating  mills,  stamp  mills  and  mine  build- 
ings— comprising  timber-framing  and  carpenter  shops, 
blacksmith  shops,  machine  shops,  power  houses,  change 
houses,  supply  houses,  etc. 

In  addition,  an  important  amount  of  lumber  and 
dimension  timber  is  used  in  miscellaneous  mine  and 
mill  equipment  such  as  mine  cars  and  trucks,  tanks, 
launders,  conduits,  concentrating  tables,  jigs,   flotation 
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machines,  classifiers,  battery  blocks,  foundation  timbers, 
etc. 

These  structures  and  equipment  require  constant 
repairs  and  replacements,  of  which  perhaps  80  per  cent 
or  more  is  caused  by  decay  and  could  be  largely  avoided 
if  the  original  timber  were  given  a  preservative  treat- 
ment. 

The  average  life  of  untreated  wooden  surface  struc- 
tures is  placed  at  ten  to  twelve  years;  however,  the 
average  life  of  timber  entering  into  mine  and  mill  equip- 
ment subjected  to  replacement  from  decay  probably  is 
not  over  six  to  eight  years.  Assuming  the  average 
period  of  usefulness  of  all  kinds  of  mine  construction  is 
twenty  years,  then  the  timber  subjected  to  decay  will 
require  replacement  at  least  once  during  its  period  of 
service  in  the  case  of  surface  structures,  and  twice  in 
case  of  mine  and  mill  equipment. 

With  proper  preservative  treatment  of  the  original 
timber  entering  into  this  construction  it  could  be  made 
to  last  throughout  the  entire  period  of  service,  thus 
eflfecting  an  important  saving  in  the  cost  of  material 
and  labor. 

To  determine  the  advisability  and  economy  of  treat- 
ing underground  timber,  also  timber  used  in  surface 
structures  and  equipment  Barth'  formulated  the  rule 
which  is  substantially  as  follows:  Timber  that  is 
permanent  in  character — that  is,  which  is  not  exposed 
to  destruction  by  mechanical  wear  or  crushing  before 
the  expiration  of  its  natural  life  or  the  usefulness  of 
which  does  not  cease  before  the  advantages  of  chemical 
preservation  can  be  realized — should  be  treated. 

Timber  Treatment  Much  Used  in  Germany 

In  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  treated  timber  has 
been  extensively  used  in  the  mines  for  many  years,  and 
in  1915,  according  to  Moll,'  no  less  than  100  large  and 
small  timber  treating  plants  for  mines  had  been  erected. 
In  1904  there  were  in  the  mining  district  of  Dortmund, 
Germany,  sixteen  mines  which  treated  timber  and 
twenty-five  others  that  had  tried  out  preservatives. 

About  1903  a  commercial  timber-treating  company 
had  entered  the  mining  field  and  up  to  1915  had  erected 
over  thirty  plants  in  Silesia  alone.  However,  in  this 
country  the  mining  industry  has  been  slow  to  adopt  the 
use  of  treated  timber,  notwithstanding  that  the  replace- 
ment of  timber  caused  by  decay  often  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  items  of  mining  expense. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  mining  timber  in  most 
localities,  until  the  last  few  years,  has  been  plentiful 
and  comparatively  cheap.  As  a  result  no  inducement 
was  offered  to  practice  economy  in  its  use.  Further- 
more, mine  operators  in  general  have  not  been  well 
informed  concerning  preservatives,  treatment  methods 
and  costs,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
treated  timber,  but  as  they  come  more  and  more  to 
realize  these  benefits,  its  use,  no  doubt,  will  be  rapidly 
extended. 

In  1906  the  Forest  Service  in  co-operation  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  undertook  a 
series  of  experiments  to  test  the  practical  value  of  treated 
mine  timber,  the  efficiency  of  various  preservatives,  and 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  method  of  application 
for  the  purpose  intended.  Later  this  service  was  ex- 
tended to  include  other  coal-mining  companies  in  the 
East  and  a  few  metal-mining  companies  in  the  West. 

Although  these  experiments  proved  conclusively  the 

"Kurt  C.  Barth,  Engineering  and  Mining  Jovrnal,  vol.  101,  1917, 
'F.  K.  R.  Moll,  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  vol.  110,  1915,  p.  69. 
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CHART   SHOWING   RELATIVE    U.SE   OF   TIMBER   IN   MINES 

About  72  per  cent  of  all  the  timber  used  in  mining  is  taken  by 
coal  mines,  the  bituminous  regions  using  two-third^  of  that  per- 
centage and  the  anthracite  region  the  other  third. 

practical  value  and  economy  resulting  from  the  use  of 
treated  timber,  yet  the  co-operating  companies  have  not 
increased  its  use  to  the  extent  that  was  anticipated,  and 
the  quantity  used  by  them  at  present  as  compared  to 
their  total  requirements  is  insignificant.  Neither  has 
timber  preservation  been  generally  adopted  by  the  min- 
ing industry  to  the  extent  that  the  results  of  the 
experimentation  had  given  reason  to  hope. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  timber  preserva- 
tion at  that  time  was  that  the  timber  situation  through- 
out most  of  the  mining  regions  of  the  country  was  not 
sufficiently  acute  to  cause  the  operators  to  consider 
seriously  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  adoption. 
In  brief  the  introduction  of  timber  preservation  into 
the  mining  industry  was  premature,  consequently  it 
languished  for  lack  of  support. 

Mounting  Costs  Enhance  Importance 
OF  Economy 

However,  in  recent  times,  with  mounting  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  low  price  and  lack  of  markets  for  the 
materials  produced,  the  situation  has  entirely  changed 
and  mine  operators  are  now  ready  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  any  practical  suggestion  by  which  econ- 
omies in  operation  may  be  effected. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  only  recently  undertaken 
a  systematic  investigation  of  the  decay  of  mine  timbers 
and  its  causes  and  prevention.  The  bureau's  observa- 
tions to  date  have  led  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that 
important  savings  in  the  cost  of  operation  may  be  real- 
ized by  the  use  of  treated  timber  but  also  that  prevent- 
ing mine  timber  decay  will  remove  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  heat  and  vitiation  of  mine  air,  which  in  turn 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  mine 
ventilation. 

The  mine  operator  is  interested  in  timber  preservation 
because  the  preservative  treatment  of  mine  timber  to 
prolong  its  life  will  reduce  operating  costs,  conserve  the 
timber  supply  and  make  possible  the  utilization  of 
inferior  and  less  durable  woods,  which  are  practically 
useless  unless  treated  to  prevent  rapid  decay.  In  addi- 
tion the  use  of  treated  timber  to  arrest  decay  promotes 
safety,  health  and  eflSciency  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
mines. 


Edited  by      n\ 
James  T.  Deardl_^      ^1 
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Miners  Now  and  Forty  Years  Ago 


Former  Apprenticeship  of  Miners  —  Change  in  Conditions  and 
Equipment  Work  Radical  Changes  in  Qualifications  of  Miners — Pick 
Mining  Gives  Place  to  Machine  Mining — Miner,  Today,  a  Coal  Loader 


IN  his  letter,  entitled  "Miner  in 
Twenty-Seven  Days,"  Coal  Age, 
Sept.  29,  p.  495,  "Mae."  says:  "In 
Canada,  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  have 
charge  of  a  place  or  work  as  a  miner, 
until  he  has  been  employed  as  a  mine 
laborer  underground  for  at  least  a 
year." 

Reading  that  statement  made  me 
think  of  old  times  back  in  the  early 
eighties,  when  I  went  to  the  mines  to 
make  a  miner  of  myself.  It  took 
twenty  months  to  bring  about  the 
transformation.  In  the  mine  where  I 
began  to  work,  most  of  the  men  had 
to  work  as  laborers  for  at  least  two 
years,  before  they  were  given  places  to 
work  themselves. 

The  Miner  as  an  Apprentice 

I  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  good 
miner  and  performed  all  kinds  of  work 
pertaining  to  the  mining  of  coal.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  months,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  a  place  of  my  own.  When 
the  boss  told  me,  one  night,  to  get  some 
tools,  that  he  had  a  place  for  me,  I 
felt  like  shaking  hands  with  myself 
over  the  good  news. 

When  taking  his  first  place  as  a 
miner,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
qualifications  of  a  man  who  has  worked 
several  months  with  an  experienced 
miner,  and  one  who  starts  with  an  ex- 
perience of  only  twenty-seven  days 
underground. 

When  I  first  began  to  dig  coal  by 
myself  I  knew  reasonably  well  how  to 
use  the  pick,  set  a  boring  machine, 
stand  timbers  and  arrange  and  charge 
shots.  It  was  some  time,  however,  be- 
fore I  learned  to  have  full  confidence 
in  my  own  judgment  in  doing  these 
things.  For  many  months  I  felt  the 
need  of  the  old  miner's  oversight  and 
approval. 

Mining  Coal  Forty  Years  Ago 

That  was  forty  years  ago  and  we  are 
living,  today,  so  to  speak,  in  a  faster 
age.  In  those  days  speed  in  mining 
coal  did  not  count  for  as  much  as  it 
does  BOW.  Even  the  farmer  hitched 
his  horse  to  a  vehicle  and  considered 
himself  going  some,  if  he  drove  forty 
miles  in  a  day.  With  his  high-powered 
car  and  improved  roads,  today,  he 
covers  that  distance  in  less  than  an 
hour.  Soon  the  speed  of  the  automobile 
will    be    too    slow    and    it    will    be    ex- 


changed for  an  airplane  that  can  make 
a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

Neither  the  methods  of  making  min- 
ers, nor  the  ways  of  mining  coal  and 
equipping  the  mines,  practiced  forty 
years  ago,  fit  in  with  modern  mining, 
today,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  make 
the  attempt  to  compare  them.  Coal 
mining,  like  every  other  enterprise,  to 
be  successful,  must  employ  up-to-date 
scientific  and  improved  methods  of 
operation. 

We  need,  today,  modern  trained  men 
and  officials  who  have  kept  apace  with 
all  the  improved  mining  appliances, 
and  have  the  ability  to  handle  success- 
fully the  new  type  of  miners.  Those 
of  us  who  are  inclined  to  hold  to  the 
ways  and  methods  of  coal  mining  as  we 
first  learned  them  must  recognize  and 
accept  these   changes. 

The  present  miner  is  not  required  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  one  or  two 
years,  as  we  did,  in  order  to  become 
efficient.  He  is  not  a  pick  miner  but, 
instead,  is  skilled  in  the  handling  of 
mining  machinery  that  the  old  miner 
knew  nothing  of.  Mining  machines, 
locomotives,  and  drilling  and  loading 
machines  are  being  operated,  today,  by 
young  men  trained  in  their  use. 

Today,  the  Pick  Is  Laid  Aside  and 
Miners  Are  Coal  Loaders 

The  present-day  miner,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  nothing  more  than  a  coal 
loader.  The  coal  is  cut  with  a  machine 
and  broken  down  by  shotfirers,  while 
the  timbering  is  done  by  timbermen. 
Nothing  is  left  for  the  miner  to  do  but 
to  load  the  coal.  The  pick  is  not  used 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  Where 
the  coal  is  not  mined  by  machines  it  is 
shot  from  the  solid  without  being 
mined  with  the  pick. 

Going  back  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
miner,  there  are  two  classes  of  men 
coming  from  the  farm,  the  shop  and 
other  places  to  work  in  the  mines.  One 
of  these  classes  is  slow  to  learn  and  the 
men  never  acquire  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  mining,  while  those  of  the 
other  class  learn  more  quickly  and 
make  good  miners. 

The  efficiency  of  a  miner  cannot  al- 
ways be  gaged  by  the  length  of  time  he 
has  worked  underground.  After  all, 
it  is  the  qualifications  of  a  miner  that 
count  and  some  acquire  these  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  others. 


Speaking  in  reference  to  miners 
keeping  their  working  places  tidy, 
some  people  are  built  that  way  natu- 
rally, while  others  are  the  reverse. 
Some  miners  take  more  care  and  pride 
in  keeping  up  their  places  than  others, 
and  such  places  are  safer  and  more 
convenient  for  work.  There  is  a  class 
of  miners  who  never  wash  their  faces 
clean,  though  they  consume  as  much 
time  in  the  operation  as  others  who  al- 
ways appear  clean  and  tidy. 

Character  of  a  Miner  Shown  by 
His  Working  Place 

During  years  of  service  as  fireboss, 
in  making  my  morning  rounds,  I  have 
found  miner's  places  with  most  of  the 
timbers  shot  out,  and  the  coal  scattered 
back  along  the  roadway  and  in  the  gob. 
The  place  would  look  like  it  had  been 
struck  by  a  cyclone.  Go  back  to  such 
a  place  at  10  o'clock,  and  you  would 
find  the  miner  moving  slate  and  trying 
to  get  his  coal  out  of  the  gob. 

In  other  places  where  the  natural 
conditions  were  the  same,  the  timbers 
would  all  be  standing  and  the  shots 
would  have  just  heaved  out  their  bur- 
dens a  few  feet  from  the  face.  Of 
these  two  places  that  I  have  mentioned, 
the  former  was  not  always  the  young 
miner's  place;  it  was  as  frequently 
the  older  miner's  place.  Tidiness  be- 
longs no  more  to  the  older  miner  than 
to   a   younger   one. 

In  his  letter.  Coal  Age,  Nov.  10,  p. 
768,  George  Edwards  makes  this  state- 
ment, "Years  of  experience  do  not 
make  safe  mine  workers.  Men  who 
have  mined  coal  all  their  lives  are  fre- 
quently less  capable  of  safeguarding 
themselves  than  the  man  new  on  the 
job."  I  concur  in  the  first  part  of  this 
statement,  but  not  in  the  latter.  Surely, 
experience,  in  any  calling,  will  not 
make  men  less  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  than  those  without. 
The  Wise  and  Safe  Worker 

Experience  ought  to  make  men  cap- 
able; but  neglect  and  carelessness  w'ill 
make  them  unsafe  workers.  The  miner, 
old  or  new,  who  can  ascertain  unsafe 
conditions  as  they  occur  and  who  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  make  himself  safe  is  the 
wise  and  safe  worker.  The  old  miner 
knows  but  may  not  heed,  while  the  new 
miner  would  heed  if  he  knew. 

As  our  friend  "Mac."  says,  if  these  new 
miners  chance  to  got  a  place  where  the 
top  is  good  and  the  coal  will  almost  work 
itself  they  make  things  move.  At  such 
times,  it  is  certainly  amusing  to  listen 
to  their  talk,  at  the  gathering  places, 
after  workhours,  when  they  tell  of  the 
number  of  cars  they  have  loaded  during 
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the  day;  or  if  the  cars  run  short  hear 
them   complain. 

Such  miners  will  often  labor  harder 
at  these  places  than  in  the  mines.  Let 
a  stranger  be  present  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  mine  work,  and  will  listen 
to  anything  told  him  about  the  mines, 
it  is  astonishing  how  much  information 
these  miners  volunteer  to  give. 

The  Boss  a  "Fine  Fellow" 

As  long  as  this  class  of  miner  holds 
a  good  place,  the  boss  is  most  generally 
a  "fine  fellow."  But,  let  the  place  go 
to  the  bad  so  as  to  require  hard  work 
and  skill  to  drive  it.  and  you  will  hear 
the  man  complain  how  the  boss  is 
not  treating  him  right;  and  soon  the 
fellow  quits  and  is  gone,  while  another 
miner  with  nerve  and  judgment  takes 
the  place  and  does  well. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  the  old 
miner  who  has  gone  through  under- 
ground scenes  and  expeilences,  and 
fought  and  won  many  great  battles 
there,  with  his  pick  and  shovel,  saw 
and  timber,  realizes  there  are  still 
other  battles  to  be  fought  and  won  in 
the  mine.  The  old  student  miner  is  not 
very  sure,  today,  that  he  knows  much 
about  mining.  He  realizes  that  there 
is  much  to  learn  and  the  necessary 
knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  through 
technical  training  and  study. 

Dayton,  Tenn.  John  Rose, 

Former  District  Mine  Inspector. 


Loose  End  and  Solid  Shooting 

Opposition  to  installing  coal  cutters 
hard  to  overcome — Law  requiring 
employment  of  shotfirers  wrought  a 
change — Average  miner  not  to  be 
trusted  in  solid  shooting. 

AT  the  time  the  Pennsylvania  Law 
was  viTitten  there  was  consider- 
able feeling  against  shooting  coal  off 
the  solid,  as  such  practice  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  probable 
causes  of  mine  disasters.  However  the 
law  makers  were  face  to  face  with  a 
most  difficult  problem  in  attempting  to 
pass  a  law  that  would  compel  the 
largest  coal-producing-  districts  in  the 
state  to  install  mechanical  coal-cutting 
equipment  in  their  mines. 

The  practice  of  open-end  shooting  off 
the  solid  had  proven  highly  satisfactory 
for  the  preparation  of  coal  for  coke 
making.  Furthermore,  it  was  con- 
sidered doubtful,  at  this  time,  as  to 
whether  the  installation  of  electrical 
machinery  would  increase  the  safety  of 
mining  operations  in  a  district  that 
was  both  gaseous  and  dusty. 

Passage  of  the  Shotfirers'  Law 

After  much  discussion  a  law  was 
finally  passed  that  has  brought  about 
the  most  modern  methods  of  mining 
and  recognized  safe  practice.  Opera- 
tors realized  that  if  the  blasting  of 
coal  was  placed  in  charge  of  competent 
and  reliable  shotfirers  who  would  follow 
recognized  safe  methods  of  shooting 
the  greatest  danger  in  blasting  the 
coal   would  be  overcome. 

Solid-.=!hooting  districts  were  subjected 
to   frequent   rigid    inspections.     Opera- 


tors were  compelled  to  comply  strictly 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  rel- 
ative to  the  employment  of  trained  men 
for  charging  and  blasting  all  holes 
drilled  by  the  miners.  The  rules  re- 
quired using  permissible  explosives,  clay 
for  stemming,  electric  detonation, 
wooden  tamping  bars,  etc. 

After  electric  installations  in  the 
mines  were  made  reasonably  safe,  prac- 
tically every  operation  in  the  solid- 
shooting  fields  installed  coal-cutting 
machinery.  The  result  is  that,  today, 
in  those  districts,  are  to  be  found  the 
most  modern  operations  in  the  world. 
Since  entering  so  largely  on  the  cam- 
paign for  mine  safety,  we  frown  on 
any  practices  that  appear  to  encourage 
disaster  and  sooner  or  later,  it  would 
seem  proper  to  insist  on  laws  that 
permit  the  least  possibility  of  human 
failure. 

Shear  or  Sidecut  Same  in  Effect  as 
Loose  End 

I  believe  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  a  shear  or  sidecut  is  the  same  as 
a  loose  end,  in  the  blasting  of  coal. 
Also,  we  consider  that  a  shot  that  has 
?.  chance  to  work  is  ordinarily  safe. 
It  follows  that  a  miner  who  has  a  due 
regard  for  safety  can  maintain  a  free 
end  in  driving  rooms  or  drawing  pillars, 
without  always  making  a  shear. 

But,  while  we  understand  these 
things,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
overage  miner  of  today  has  not  reached 
;i  condition  where  he  can  be  considered 
reliable  in  things  involving  his  own 
personal  safety  and  that  of  others.  For 
this  reason  alone,  it  would  be  a  danger- 
ous law  that  would  permit  the  average 
miner  to  be  his  own  judge  as  to  what 
constituted  a  "free  end,"  in  blasting; 
or  expect  him  to  follow  safe  practices 
where  the  opportunity  is  so  great  to 
take  chances. 

Taking  every  thing  into  considera- 
tion, my  opinion  is  that  the  inspector 
who  will  not  permit  the  ordinary  miner 
to  shoot  coal  from  the  solid  is  within 
the  law. 

To  insure  the  greatest  safety  in  min- 
ing coal  that  is  not  undercut,  topcut 
or  centercut,  only  competent  shotfirers 
should  be  permitted  to  charge  and  blast 
the  holes,  in  all  places. 

Pikeville,  Ky.       George  Edwards. 


Shooting  Coal  Off  the  Solid 

Conclusions  often  based  on  local  con- 
ditions— Districts  where  solid  shoot- 
ing is  unsafe — Cracker  shooting — 
Windy  and  blownont  shorts — Electric 
firing — Conditions  that  reqxdre  solid 
shooting. 

IN  THE  consideration  of  solid  shoot- 
ing and  other  questions  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  coal  mines,  safety 
of  life  should  have  the  first  place,  and 
protection  of  property  and  production 
a  second  place.  As  one  writer  puts  it 
(Coal  Age,  Aug.  25,  p.  302),  "The  life 
of  one  miner  is  of  more  value  than  all 
the  coal  mined." 

In  another  letter,  Nov.  17,  p.  806. 
William  Crooks  expresses  a  ti'uth  when 
ho  says,  "Most  all  men,   in  expressing 


their  views  on  different  subjects,  are 
largely  guided  by  their  observance  of 
local  conditions  and  results."  We  see 
the  danger,  or  at  least  we  think  we  do, 
of  certain  acts  performed  under  condi- 
tions familiar  to  us  in  other  places.  In 
other  words,  we  are  governed  by  the 
local  conditions  with  which  we  are  pre- 
viously acquainted  and  which  we  have 
known  to  bring  results.  Again,  I  agree 
with  the  same  writer  when  he  says, 
"Where  a  proper  regard  is  had  for  all 
rules,  solid  shooting  is  safe." 

Solid  Shooting  Practiced  Under 
Dangerous  Conditions 

With  interest  I  note  what  Oscar  H. 
Jones  says  in  his  letter,  Nov.  3,  p.  724, 
regarding  solid  shooting  being  per- 
mitted in  a  number  of  mines  in  his  dis- 
trict. My  own  acquaintance  with  some 
of  these  mines  leads  me  to  say  that  I 
know  of  no  other  operations  where 
solid  shooting  is  practiced  and  the  dan- 
ger as  great. 

A  few  years  ago  cracker  shooting  was 
practiced  in  the  same  mines.  Excessive 
charges  of  black  powder  were  used  and 
fine  coa!  for  tamping  purposes.  I  had 
understood  that  the  use  of  black  powder 
had  been  abandoned  in  that  district  and 
a  permissible  explosive  adopted,  until  I 
read  Mr.  Jones'  letter.  I  agree  with 
him  in  condemning  the  practice  of  using 
two  gi-ades  of  powder  in  the  same 
charge,  which  should  not  be  permitted 
in    any   mine. 

Poor  Judgment  in  Placing  Shots 
Causes  Many  Disasters 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Jones  very 
truthfully  remarks,  "Many  mine  disas- 
ters are  caused  by  miners  exercising 
poor  judgment  in  placing  shots  and 
charging  their  holes."  Let  me  add  that 
the  need  of  care  and  judgment,  by  min- 
ers, is  not  confined  to  mines  where  solid 
shooting  is  practiced,  although  in  solid 
shooting  a  miner  must  use  good  judg- 
ment if  he  is  to  keep  his  place  in  proper 
shape. 

Speaking  of  cracker  shots  takes  me 
back,  in  memoi-y,  thirty  years  ago  when 
miners  driving  narrow  headings  would 
cut  out  a  "cracker"  that  had  crushed 
the  coal  pretty  well.  Then,  taking  a 
long  auger,  they  would  bore  two  cracker 
shots,  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  in  the 
face  of  the  cut-out  cracker,  one  shot 
near  the  bottom  and  the  other  toward 
the  top.  The  shot  it  was  desired  to 
fire  first  was  given  the  most  powder. 
One  or  two  sticks  of  dynamite  were 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  charge. 

There  would  be  at  least  two  heavy 
sideshots,  which  were  planned  to  fire 
before  the  crackers.  Think,  for  a  mo- 
ment, of  the  amount  of  explosives  burnt 
in  this  narrow  heading,  in  the  space  of 
about  one  minute,  and  the  heat  and 
gases  produced.  The  miners  fired  twice 
a  day.  and  the  coal  w-as  rather  dry  and 
gave  off  some  gas.  Today,  I  would 
not  stay  in  such  a  mine  longer  than  it 
would  take  to  get  out. 

Cracker  .shots  should  never  b?  used 
in  rooms,  unless  the  coal  is  either  mined 
or  sheared.  There  is  more  excuse  for 
the    use    of    cracker    shots    in    narrow 
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headings  where  the  coal  is  too  hard  to 
be  sheared  or  mined,  and  black  powder 
or  mixed  charges  should  never  iDe  per- 
mitted. Nothing  but  a  permissible  ex- 
plosive should  be  used,  tamping  the 
shot  with  clay. 

Danger  in  Poor  Arrangement  of 
Shots  More  Than  in  Heavy  Charges 

Heavy  coal  shots  when  well  ar- 
ranged, and  properly  charged,  are  less 
dangerous  than  smaller  ones  that  are 
improperly  arranged  and  excessively 
charged,  although  more  powder  may 
be  burned  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  In  my  experience,  "windies" 
are  not  always  produced  by  heavy 
shots;  neither  do  blownout  shots  al- 
ways cause  "windies." 

Some  of  the  hardest  "windies"  I  have 
ever  felt  were  caused  by  small  shots. 
I  recall  one  instance  where  pillars  were 
being  drawn  in  coal  that  was  about  five 
feet  thick  with  a  divide  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  top.  This  upper  coal 
would  sometimes  adhere  to  the  top  and 
have  to  be  shot  down.  A  miner,  on  the 
third  pillar  from  where  I  was  working, 
bored  a  hole  about  three  feet  deep  in 
this  topcoal  and  charged  it  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  powder.  The  shot 
pulled  down  the  coal  nicely,  but  came 
near  blowing  us  all  out  of  the  mine. 

I  have  also  observed  that  some  well 
arranged  and  properly  charged  shots 
would  pull  their  burdens  even  and 
nicely,  but  at  times  make  "windies." 
It  seems  to  me  that  atmospheric  con- 
ditions may  have  much  to  do  with  caus- 
ing windy  shots. 

Employment  of  Shotfirers 

Writing  on  this  subject,  Oct.  20,  p. 
646,  R.  W.  Lightburn  thinks  all  shots 
where  solid  shooting  is  practiced  should 
be  fired  by  an  electric  battery,  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  person,  and  after 
all  the  men  have  left  the  mine.  Where 
shots  are  prepared  by  miners  and  left 
for  shotfirers,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  careless  miner  to  over- 
charge a  hole  and  use  more  powder 
than  he  would  when  doing  his  own  fir- 
ing. 

In  the  employment  of  shotfirers,  it  is 
true,  there  is  greater  protection  of  life, 
but  not  always  of  property.  In  large 
mines  the  firing  of  all  the  shots  at  one 
time  by  a  battery  might  become  trouble- 
some, though  in  my  opinion  there  would 
be  few,  if  any,  blownout  or  windy 
shots. 

Several  Shots  in  One  Place  Should 
All  Be  Fired  at  Once 

Take,  as  an  illustration,  a  room  giv- 
ing off  a  little  gas  and  rather  dry  and 
suppose  there  are  four  shots  to  be  fired. 
If  one  of  these  shots  is  a  tamping 
blower,  the  danger  would  not  be  as 
great  when  all  the  shots  are  fired  at 
once,  as  it  would  be  if  this  shot  was 
fired  immediately  after  the  other  three. 

When  a  blownout  shot  projects  its 
flame  into  a  room,  filled  with  cool  air 
holding  but  little  dust  in  suspension, 
the  flame  is  cooled  before  it  can  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  room  to  the 
point     of    distillation.     On     the     other 


hand,  if  other  shots  fire  first,  in  quick 
succession,  the  blownout  shot  projects 
its  flame  into  a  room  filled  with  dust  and 
gases  and  with  a  temperature  already 
raised  to  a  high  point  and  an  explosion 
is  initiated. 

But,  getting  back  to  the  question  of 
sclid  shooting,  permit  me  to  say  that  it 
makes  but  little  difl'erence  how  the 
term  may  be  defined;  the  practice,  in 
many  mines,  is  here  to  stay.  The  size 
and  nature  of  the  coal,  the  irregular 
foimation  in  many  places,  the  expense 
of  equipping  for  machine  mining,  the 
<lisuse  of  the  pick,  on  the  part  of  min- 
ers, for  mining  and  shearing  shots,  as 
formerly,  these  together  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  mine  not  being  more  than 
a  small  and  short-lived  one,  are  suf- 
ficient in  themselves  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  solid  shooting,  in  many 
places,  will  be  continued,  whatever  may 
be  said  against  it.  That  being  the  case, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  this  respect 
is  for  local  mine  officials  and  inspec- 
tors to  adopt  and  rigidly  put  in  force, 
in  such  mines,  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  shooting  that  will  insure  the 
greatest  safety. 

Kind  of  Solid  Shooting  That  Is 
Safe  as  Shooting  a  Loose  End 

What  is  generally  defined  as  "solid 
shooting"  if  in  charge  of  a  practical 
miner  is  no  more  dangerous,  in  many 
respects,  than  shooting  from  the  loose 
end  of  a  pillar.  The  practical  miner 
drives  a  room  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  wide  in  such  shape  as  to  have 
what  miners  call  shoulders  to  shoot 
from.     The  shoulder  gives  a  shot  a  good 


cliance  to  work  and,  in  a  true  sense,  the 
practice  cannot  be  called  solid  shooting 
any  more  than  shooting  from  the  loose 
end  of  a  pillar  without  mining  the  shot. 

One  writer  remarks,  Oct.  20,  p.  645, 
"Several  years  ago  nobody  ever  thought 
of  shooting  coal  off  the  solid  or  dared  to 
make  the  attempt."  In  the  mine  where 
I  first  began  to  work  no  coal  was  shot 
from  the  solid.  Every  miner  was  re- 
quired to  keep  a  cutting  near  the  cen- 
ter of  his  place.  The  boss  came  around 
often  to  see  that  each  miner  had  this 
cutting  and  what  kind  it  was.  I 
worked  in  that  mine  five  years,  and  a 
new  boss  came  who  gave  no  attention 
to  the  cuttings,  so  that  when  I  left  the 
mine,  as  the  boys  would  say,  the  coal 
was  being  "pulled  out  by  the  hair  of 
the  head." 

In  his  letter  previously  mentioned, 
William  Crooks  refers  to  eight  explo- 
sions, costing  five  or  more  lives,  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  all  having  oc- 
curred in  machine-cut  mines,  in  Ala- 
bama. For  the  same  period  he  states 
there  had  been  none  in  mines  practicing 
solid  shooting.  I  do  not  know  the  pro- 
portion of  solid-shooting  mines  to  ma- 
chine-cut mines  in  that  state,  but  this 
statement  ought  to  be  convincing  proof 
that  solid  shooting  when  properly  su- 
pervised by  state  and  mine  officials,  as 
in  Alabama,  is  not  as  dangerous  as 
many  would  make  it  appear.  What  is 
true  of  Alabama,  in  this  respect,  will 
apply  to  other  states.  To  say  that  all 
coal  shall  be  mined  before  shooting 
would  be  to  close  down  many  mines 
throughout  the  country. 

Dayton,  Tenn.  John  Rose. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Horsepower  of  Steam  Boilers 

Horsepower  in  Steam-Boiler  Practice  Based  on  Evaporative 
Power  of  Boiler — Power  Developed  Depends  on  Rate  of 
Generating  Steam  Rather  Than  on  Heating  Surface  of  Boiler 


KINDLY  explain  the  method  of 
computing  the  horsepower  of  a 
steam  boiler.  My  experience  in  a  boiler- 
shop  has  led  me  to  understand  that  the 
horsepower  of  a  boiler  is  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  its  heating  surface, 
including  both  the  shell  and  the  tubes, 
or  the  entire  surface  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  flame  and  gases  of  the 
furnace.  Lately,  however,  I  have  been 
studying  the  subject  and  find  that  this 
is  not  the  method  employed  by  engi- 
neers in  estimating  boiler  horsepower. 
I  am  anxious  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing on  this  matter. 
La  Salle,  111.  Student. 


It  is  common  practice  among  boiler- 
makers  to  rate  the  power  of  their 
boilers  according  to  the  extent  of  heat- 


ing surface,  as  this  correspondent  has 
stated.  For  plain  cylindrical  boilers,  an 
allowance  of  from  six  to  ten  square 
feet  of  heating  surface,  per  horsepower, 
is  customary.  In  flue  boilers,  the  allow- 
ance is  from  8  to  12  sq.ft.  of  heating 
surface,  per  horsepower.  Again,  in 
return-tubular  boilers,  the  allowance  is 
from  14  to  18  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface, 
per  horsepower. 

A  little  thought  makes  it  clearly  ev- 
ident that  this  method  of  computation 
is  far  from  accurate.  It  is  found  that, 
for  the  same  type  of  boiler  and  the 
same  heating  surface,  the  actual  power 
developed  varies  considerably,  in  prac- 
tice. Moreover,  the  length  of  time  a 
boiler  has  been  in  use,  the  care  that 
has  been  given  to  it  and  the  method  of 
firing,  all  affect  its  evaporative  power. 
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The  accumulation  of  scale  on  the  inside 
of  the  boiler  and  the  coating  of  rust 
and  dirt  in  the  tubes  also  reduce  the 
capacity  of  a  steam  boiler  to  produce 
power. 

For  these  reasons,  engineering  prac- 
tice has  adopted  a  standard  method  of 
computing  the  horsepower  of  boilers. 
This  method  is  based  on  the  capacity 
of  a  boiler  for  generating  steam.  The 
standard  boiler  horsepower  adopted  is 
the  evaporation  of  30  lb.  of  water,  per 
hour,  from  a  feed-water  temperature 
of  100  deg.  F.,  into  steam  at  70  lb. 
gage,  at  sea  level.  This  is  equivalent 
to  the  evaporation  of  34.5  lb.  of  water, 
from  and  at  212  deg.  F. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  this  method 
of  determining  the  horsepower  of  a 
boiler    depends    on    an    actual    test    in 


practice;  and,  as  previously  stated,  the 
same  type  of  boiler,  having  the  same 
amount  of  heating  surface,  is  often 
found  to  have  a  greater  or  less  evapor- 
ative power  and  its  horsepower  should 
be  rated  accordingly. 

For  example,  assuming  a  feed-water 
temperature  of  100  deg.  F.,  and  gen- 
erating steam  at  70  lb.  gage,  at  sea 
level,  a  50-hp.  boiler  will  consume 
50  X  30  =  1,500  lb.  or,  say  180  gal. 
of  water,  per  hour. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  both  the  water  consumption 
of  a  boiler  and  the  steam  "generated, 
per  unit  of  time,  will  depend  much  on 
the  heat  supplied  by  the  furnace,  as 
determined  by  the  quality  of  the  coal 
burned,  the  kind  of  draft  and  other 
factors  that  affect  the  efficiency. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Indiana  Mine  Firebosses'  Examination 
Indianapolis,  Oct.  1,  1921 


(Selected  Questions) 


Question — Describe  in  full  a  fuel 
safety  lamp,  giving  the  function  of  each 
component  part. 

Answer — All  safety  lamps  are  fuel 
lamps.  The  term  "fuel"  has  been  occa- 
sionally applied  to  safety  lamps  to  avoid 
a  supposed  confusion  with-  electric 
lamps.  The  latter,  however,  are  not 
safety  lamps.  A  safety  lamp  is  one 
in  which  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is 
isolated  from  the  outside  atmosphere 
by  a  wire  gauze.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  expression  "flame  safety  lamps"  is 
sometimes  used  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. But,  all  safety  lamps  are  flame 
lamps.  No  form  of  electric  lamp  d«- 
signed  for  use  in  mines  can  be  properly 
termed  a  "  safety  lamp,"  which  is  a 
lamp  burning  some  kind  of  fuel,  either 
oil  or  gas,  and  whose  flame  is  isolated 
from  the  outside  air  by  means  of  wire 
gauze. 

The  safety  lamp  consists  essentially 
of  an  oil  vessel  or  a  tube  containing 
the  gas  used  as  fuel  for  the  lamp. 
Surrounding  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is 
a  gauze  chimney,  or  a  glass  cylinder 
surmounted  by  a  gauze  and  forming 
the  chimney  of  the  lamp.  This  chimney 
is  fitted  to  the  lamp  to  which  it  is  firmly 
secured  in  a  manner  to  exclude  all  air 
from  the  lamp,  except  what  passes 
through  the  mesh  of  the  gauze. 

As  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  oil 
vessel,  or  gas  container,  is  to  supply 
the  needed  fuel  to  the  lamp  to  main- 
tain the  flame  within  the  combustion 
chamber.  The  purpose  of  the  gauze  is 
to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  air  sup- 
porting the  flame  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prevent  the  flame  from  passing 
out  and  igniting  any  gas  on  the  outside 


of  the  lamp.  The  purpose  of  the  glass 
cylinder  is  to  improve  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  lamp.  Asbestos  washers 
are  used  to  form  a  tight  joint  between 
the  oil  vessel  and  the  chimney  sur- 
mounting it. 

Question — What  precautions  would 
you  take  in  assembling  and  using  a 
safety  lamp,  to  insure  the  greatest 
factor  of  efficiency  and  safety? 

Answer — Each  separate  part  of  the 
lamp  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and 
examined.  The  wick  should  be  well 
trimmed  and,  if  gummed,  should  be 
replaced  with  a  new  wick.  In  putting 
the  lamp  together,  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  parts  are  closely  fitted 
and  no  part  omitted.  It  is  particularly 
important  to  see  that  the  gauze  is 
perfect  and  clean. 

Question — Explain  the  danger  that 
may  result  froin  each  error  in  as- 
sembling a  safety  lamp. 

Answer — Any  defect  in  the  gauze  of 
a  lamp  or  failure  to  properly  put  the 
parts  together  or  omitting  a  washer  or 
other  part  may  cause  the  failure  of  the 
lamp  when  exposed  to  gas  and  result 
in  an  explosion. 

Question  —  What  elements  compose 
atmospheric  air  and  what  is  the  per- 
centage of  each,  by  volume? 

Answer — The  principal  constituents 
of  atmospheric  air  are  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen. The  percentage  of  each,  by 
volume,  is:  oxygen,  20.9  per  cent;  ni- 
trogen, 79.1  per  cent.  Besides  these 
chief  components,  air  contains  0.04  per 
cent  of  carbon  dioxide  and  still  smaller 
amounts  of  ammonia  and  water  vapor. 
Small  percentages  of  other  constituents 
sometimes  given  are  not  important. 


Question — What  elements  may  be 
added  through  the  circulation  of  the 
air  in  the  mine  and  ivhat  elements  may 
be  taken  from  the  air  in  its  passage 
through  a  mine?     Explain  fully. 

Answer — The  air  current  passing 
through  a  mine  may  absorb  large 
quantities  of  methane  or  marsh  gas 
and  carbon  dioxide,  where  these  gases 
are  generated  in  the  workings.  The 
same  current  may  either  absorb  or  de- 
posit water  vapor  in  its  passage 
through  the  mine,  depending  on  the 
conditions  in  respect  to  the  relative 
humidity  and  temperature  of  the  mine 
air  and  outside  atmosphere.  The  cur- 
rent may  also  absorb,  in  less  quantity, 
carbon  monoxide  when  this  is  present 
in  the  workings. 

Question — What  are  the  causes  of 
mine  fires? 

Answer — The  principal  causes  of 
mine  fires  are  the  careless  use  of  open 
lights  in  proximity  to  combustible  mat- 
ter; spontaneous  combustion  of  fine 
coal  and  slack  in  the  gob;  the  igni- 
tion of  gas  feeders  by  the  flame  of  a 
shot  in  blasting;  improper  installation 
of  electric  wires  and  machinery;  the 
blowing  out  of  a  fuse  or  the  sparking 
of  wires  igniting  gas;  the  careless  use 
of  matches  where  men  are  permitted 
to  smoke  in  the  mine,  etc. 

Question  —  Uiider  what  eotiditions 
would  you  seal  off  a  section  of  a  mine 
to  extinguish  a  fire? 

Answer — For  the  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing a  fire  in  a  section  of  a  mine, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  sealing  oflP 
the  section,  only  when  every  other  pos- 
sible means  has  been  employed  to  put 
out  the  fire,  and  the  latter  has  gained 
such  headway  as  to  menace  adjoining 
portions  of  the  mine. 

Question — (a)  What  are  the  pur- 
poses of  sealing  off  fire  areas  in  a  mine? 
(b)  Hoiv  ^vould  you  determine  lohen 
those  purposes  are  accomplished? 

Ansvit^r — (a)  The  object  of  sealing 
off  a  fire  area  in  a  mine  is,  primarily, 
the  extinction  of  the  fire  by  preventing 
the  jccess  of  fresh  air,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  combustion. 
Another  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  con- 
tamination of  the  mine  air  with  the 
gases  produced  by  the  fire.  A  third 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  fire  to  adjoining  workings. 

(b)  The  progress  of  the  fire  or  the 
effect  of  building  the  seal  is  carefully 
watched  by  testing  the  nature  of  the 
gases  given  off  through  the  pipes  built 
into  the  seals.  The  character  of  these 
gases  and  their  temperature  will  event- 
ually determine  when  the  sealing  off 
has  accomplished  its  purpose. 

Question — .4  chemical  analysis  of 
mine  air  shotved  the  following:  Nitro- 
gen, SO  parts;  oxygen,  12  parts;  marsh 
gas,  3  parts;  stinkdamp,  1  part;  black- 
damp,  3  parts;  whitedamp,  1  part.  Is 
this  an  explosive  mi.vture?  Give  rea- 
sons for  yottr  answer. 

Answer — This  mixture  is  highly  ex- 
plosive, containing  as  it  does  5  per  cent 
of  explosive  gases,  viz.,  methane,  3  per 
cent,  hydrogen  sulphide  (stinkdamp), 
1  per  cent,  carbon  monoxide  ( white- 
damp),  1  per  cent. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THERE  is  comparatively  little  change  to  be  noted  in  the  last 
month  in  the  industrial  situation  other  than  that  incident  to  the 
general  accounting  which  usually  takes  place  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  according  to  the  Guaranty  Survey,  just  issued.  "The  holiday 
trade  is  over,"  the  Survey  continues,  "and  business  men  have  been 
occupied  in  making  up  balance  sheets  and  reconsidering  their  positions 
in  the  light  of  these  figures.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  natural 
that  orders  should  be  light  and  collectors  more  pressing  in  their 
demands. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  drastic  changes  which  took  place  last  year 
and  which  have  left  the  business  community  in  a  much  sounder  position 
than  it  held  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  give  ground  for  more  than  mere 
hopefulness  in  the  future  outlook.  Many  of  the  weaker  members 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  The  general  level  of  wholesale  commodity 
prices  has  remained  almost  unchanged  for  the  last  six  months  in  spite 
of  considerable  changes  among  individual  commodities.  The  cost  of 
money  has  been  greatly  reduced,  which  should  permit  borrowing  for 
productive  purposes.  Liquidation  has  in  several  industries  almost 
run  its  course,  while  production  has  been  severely  limited  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  with  the  result  that  stocks  of  many  commodities  are 
no  longer  to  be  classed  as  excessive.  Moreover,  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  ultimate  consumer  of  goods  does  not  appear  to  be  diminish- 
ing, although  the  public  is  buying  with  more  discrimination  than  for- 
merly. 

"With  the  present  low  money  rates,  with  the  credit  situation  well  on 
the  road  to  clearing  up,  with  production  costs  better  adjusted  to  the 
new  price  level  and  lower  transportation  costs,  with  commodity  prices 
relatively  stable,  and  the  continuance  of  the  public  demand  for  con- 
sumption goods,  the  attitude  of  business  men  may  well  be  one  of  confi- 
dence. Improvement  in  general  business,  though  moderate,  should 
characterize  the  year  1922,  unless  the  numerous  adverse  factors  which 
have  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  Survey  become  more  menacing 
than  they  are  at  the  moment. 

"A  continuance  of  the  decline  in  interest  rates  and  of  the  rise  in 
investment  values,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  a  degree  of  stabilization 
in  commodity  prices,  are  generally  looked  upon  as  factors  contributing 
to  the  laying  of  a  firm  foundation  for  the  revival  of  business." 


Factories  Show  Better  Business 

Improved  business  conditions  as 
well  as  seasonable  activity  were  seen 
in  the  increase  of  59c.  in  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  New  York  State 
factory  workers  from  November  to 
December,  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner Henry  D.  Sayer  announced 
Jan.  30.  In  compiling  the  average, 
reports  from  1,648  representative 
manufacturing  plants  were  taken. 
The  average  weekly  earnings  of  fac- 
tory workers  in  the  state  in  Decem- 
ber last  were  $24.01,  or  12  per  cent 
less  than  the  average  of  the  preced- 
ing December.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported,  it  was  said, 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  both  Buf- 


falo and  New  York  City  from  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  to  December,  1921,  de- 
clined 12  per  cent. 


Large  Car  Orders  to  Be  Placed 

Predictions  that  1922  would  be  one 
of  great  activity  for  car  manufac- 
turers have  been  made  by  Max  Ep- 
stein, president  of  the  General  Amer- 
ican Tank  Car  Co.  That  plant,  he 
said,  was  operating  about  75  per  cent 
of  capacity  with  an  early  increase  in 
sight.  "Orders  for  at  least  15,000 
freight  cars  now  pending  will  be 
placed  within  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks,"  he  said.  The  largest  in- 
Quiries  are  from  the  Burlington, 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific. 


Freight   Loadings   Gain   17,398  Cars 

Cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  21,  to- 
taled 738,275,  compared  with  720,877 
during  the  previous  week,  or  an  in- 
crease of  17,398,  according  to  the 
American  Railway  Association.  This 
was  29,617  cars  more  than  were 
loaded  during  the  corresponding 
week  in  1921  but  66,591  less  than 
during  the  corresponding  week  in 
1920.  Coal  loadings  totaled  164,091 
cars,  a  gain  over  the  preceding  week 
of  4,846  but  4,088  below  the  total  for 
the    corresponding    week    last    year. 

Record  Tire  Order  Filled 

A  record  shipment  just  made  by 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is 
cited  in  some  quarters  as  substan- 
tiation of  the  belief  that  better  times 
in  the  export  market  are  at  hand. 
That  company  has  just  shipped 
twenty-three  carloads  of  tires  from 
Akron,  consigned  to  a  single  cus- 
tomer in  Continental  Europe.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  ex- 
port shipment  of  tires  ever  made  to 
an  individual  consignee. 


Railroad  Lays  Off  1,500  Men 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad  shops  at  Milwaukee, 
laid  off  1,500  men  Feb.  1.  The  em- 
ployees have  demanded  a  return  of 
the  seniority  rule.  Heretofore  all 
employees  have  been  on  half-time 
work.  Under  the  new  ruling  old 
employees  will  work  full  time  and 
young  employees  will  be  laid  off. 


Cities  Keep  Up  Employment 

Reports  from  various  localities  in- 
dicate that  the  recent  falling  off  in 
employment  has  been  less  than  antic- 
ipated, Cononel  Arthur  Woods, 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Un- 
employment announces.  Efforts  of 
the  cities  throughout  the  country,  he 
declared,  have  done  much  to  miti- 
gate the  situation.  "Many  cities," 
he  said,  "report  that  they  are  ap- 
propriating funds,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  budget,  to  relieve  distress  by 
furnishing  employment.  Work  that 
otherwise  would  be  delayed  until 
spring  or  early  summer  has  been 
started  at  once." 


Harvester  Plant  Reopens 

Encouraged  by  new  orders  and  im- 
proved prospects  for  future  business, 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  has 
resumed  operation  of  its  plant  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  of  tractors,  farm 
engines  and  cream  separators. 


Pittsburgh    Expects   Building    Boom 

With  the  building  trades  strike 
settled  after  several  months  of  nego- 
tiations, operations  are  expected  to 
be  started  soon  on  construction  proj- 
ects estimated  at  $85,000,000. 
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Penna  Would  Cut  Indiana  Wages  30  Per  Cent 
Now,  and  More  Later,  If  Necessary 

SERIOUS  wage  disputes  between  miners  and  operators 
in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  are  forecast  by  a 
statement  issued  by  Phil  H.  Penna,  of  Terre  Haute,  secre- 
tary of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, in  which  he  asserts  that  the  miners  will  receive  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent  after  the  expiration  of  present 
two-year  contracts,  March  31.  Mr.  Penna  expects  the 
reduction  to  be  brought  about  by  an  agreement  between 
the  miners  and  the  operators  or  by  government  inter- 
vention. 

The  wage  scale,  Mr.  Penna  asserts,  should  be  made 
subject  to  modifications  at  given  intei-vals  within  the 
life  of  the  contract,  depending  on  labor  prices  in  the  non- 
union fields.  The  fields  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
reduction  are  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  western 
Pennsylvania. 

William  Mitch,  secretary-treasurer  of  district  No.  11, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  answering  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Penna,  asserted  that  a  30-per  cent  reduction 
in  the  wage  schedule  and  a  short-period  contract  subject 
to  numerous  changes  would  make  the  operators  secure  as 
dictators. 

Other  points  to  be  sought  by  the  operators  are  contained 
in  Mr.  Penna's  statement  as  follows: 

"The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1921  was  the  smallest  since  1911,  amounting  to 
407,000,000  tons,  the  next  lowest  being  423,000,000  tons 
in  1914  and  the  highest  production  during  those  years  was 
579,000,000  in  the  year   1918. 

"The  consumers  of  coal  have  been  amply  supplied  and 
all  their  demands  met  for  both  domestic  consumption  and 
export  trade  and  the  only  reason  that  there  has  been 
no  more  coal  mined  is  that  the  people  did  not  want  it. 
How  much  more  coal  would  have  been  consumed  if  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  freight  rates  were  materially 
less  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction, 
but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  would  have  been  practically 
negligible. 

"We  cannot  agree,  as  I  see  it,  to  a  wage  contract  which 
ties  our  hands  for  two  years  and  leaves  other  large  coal- 
producing  sections  free  to  make  wage  schedules  below 
ours.  To  do  so  would  show  a  woeful  lack  of  business 
acumen.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  not  hesitating  to  ignore  contract 
provisions  when  increases  were  obtainable,  have  stolidly 
refused  to  permit  or  even  consider  modifications  when 
the  tendency  was  downward,  alleging  that  because  our 
present  contract  was  made  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  United  States  Government  it  was  not  subject  to  any 
modification. 

"Again,  any  new  contract  must  provide  that  the  coal 
operators  be  permitted  to  manage  their  own  properties 
without  unwarranted  interference  of  the  union  with  the 
management.  One  large  item  of  expense  of  producing  coal 
is  union  interference  in  every  detail  of  operation  and  in 
most  instances  without  benefit  to  themselves.  This  is  a 
glaring  economic  waste. 

"Furthermore,  any  contract  made  must  carry  with  it 
collective  obligations  and  the  union  must  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  observation  of  its  provisions.  No 
organization  should  be  peimitted  to  participate  in  mak- 
ing contracts  without  being  responsible  to  the  men  with 
whom  they  contract  and  to  the  public  for  the  discharge 
of  the  obligations  imposed.  In  this  way  we  can  come 
nearer  equalizing  most  of  production  as  between  dis- 
tricts and  so  place  each  section  of  the  country  on  a  fair 
competitive  basis.  Competition  for  business  is  keen  and 
with  a  producing  capacity  of  700,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  annually  and  with  a  demand  under  normal  conditions 
of  550,000,000  tons,  that  competition  will  be  more  and 
more  intensified. 

"The  coal  industry  in  Indiana  is  suffering  in  its  natural 
markets  because  of  coal  from  sections  where  a  lower  wage 
scale    obtains    and,    added    to    this,    high    freight    rates    to 


our  market.  For  instance,  since  1916  our  freight  rate  to 
Chicago  has  increased  from  77c.  per  ton  to  $1.78  per  ton,  or 
about  126  per  cent,  while  during  this  same  period  the 
rate  from  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  has  in- 
creased only  75  per  cent." 


Wadleigh   Proclaims  Gospel  of  Helpfulness 

FR.  WADLEIGH,  of  the  Coal  and  Coke  Section  of  the 
.  Department  of  Commerce,  has  authorized  the  following 
statement ; 

"The  Coal  and  Coke  Section  of  the  Fuel  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  been  or- 
ganized and  is  in  existence  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
every  branch  of  the  coal  and  coke  industries  in  promoting 
and  increasing  their  business,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  co-operating  in  this  work  and 
in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  problems  that  call  for  both 
technical  and  commercial  consideration  and  investigation — 
commercial  engineering — coal  storage,  purchase  and  selec- 
tion of  coal — sampling  and  preparation,  inspection,  methods 
of  use,  both  industrial  and  domestic,  new  fuels  and  pro- 
cesses, etc. 

"Closely  associated  with  all  of  these  activities  and  vital 
to  their  success  is  the  problem  of  education  of  all  interested 
in  the  industries,  but  mainly  of  the  great  coal-buying  and 
using  public.  The  necessity  of  educating  the  coal-purchas- 
ing public,  both  industrial  and  domestic,  in  the  problems  of 
the  coal  industry  is  of  paramount  importance  today.  We 
believe  that  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  outstanding  facts 
of  the  coal  industry  by  the  business  men  of  the  country  will 
do  much  to  clarify  the  present  confused  state  of  the  public 
mind  and  be  instrumental  in  creating  an  understanding  and 
attitude  of  fairness,  which  will  be  of  distinct  benefit  to  the 
coal  industry  and  the  country  at  large. 

"To  make  our  work  of  the  greatest  possible  value  we  want 
your  assistance  and  co-operation.  Let  us  know  how  we  can 
help  you,  how  we  can  best  obtain  concrete  and  definite  re- 
sults. Give  us  your  advice,  give  us  your  problems,  put  us  in 
a  position  to  assist  you,  but  understand  that  there  is  no 
question  of  regulation  or  obligation  involved. 

"We  want  to  give  service  and  ask  only  that  you  work 
with  us  and  help  us  in  our  efforts." 


Now  They  Admit  They  Did  It  Themselves,^ 
Though  They  Blamed  It  on  the  Deputies 

A  SURPRISE  was  sprung  in  connection  with  the  trial 
of  about  fifty  persons  charged  with  complicity  in 
the  frequent  attacks  on  Willis  Branch  in  the  New^  River 
field  covering  a  period  of  a  year,  when  Tom  Lewis,  alias 
Tom  Canady,  and  George  Lafferty  entered  a  plea  of  guilty 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Fayette  County  to  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  murder  D.  E.  Grady  and  C.  E.  Branscome, 
the  lone  defenders  of  the  Willis  Branch  property,  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  18,  1921.  Each  of  the  pi-isoners  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  year  and  a  day  in  the  state  penitentiary.  Four 
men  convicted  last  summer  of  dynamiting  the  property 
of  the  Willis  Branch  Coal  Co.  and  serxang  sentences  in 
the  West  Virginia  penitentiary  are  in  Fayette  County  ready 
to  testify  as  state's  witnesses  against  some  of  those  ac- 
cused of  other  overt  acts  in  connection  with  the  Willis 
Branch  trouble. 

When  this  disturbance  was  at  its  height  the  charge 
was  frequently  made  by  union  miners  that  the  shooting 
was  being  done  by  members  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  detective 
organization,  although  it  was  known  at  the  time  that  there 
were  no  members  on  guard  at  this  property.  Confessions 
and  indictments  have  served  to  disprove  such  charges. 


A  Study  op  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  in  industrial 
gases  is  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  a  view^ 
to  developing  economic  methods  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohols  from  them.  Ethyl  and  propyl  alcohols  in  particu- 
lar are  being  sought.  Gas  distilled  from  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  coal  is  at  present  being  studied  in  co-operation  with  the 
Trent  Process  Corporation,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Smokeless  Output  Declines  2,565,855  Tons; 
High  Percentage  on  Navy  List 

FIGURES  covering  the  production  of  smokeless  coals  in 
West  Virginia  for  the  past  year,  in  comparison  with 
the  year  1920,  as  prepared  by  the  Winding  Gulf  Asso- 
ciation, make  interesting  revelations.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  largest  tonnage  ever  produced  by  the  smokeless 
fields  of  West  Virginia  was  in  the  year  1916,  when  ap- 
proximately 36,000,000  tons  were  produced.  The  data  for 
last  year  and  the  preceding  year  follow: 

PRODUCTION  WEST  VIRGINIA  SMOKELESS  COAT.,  1921  AND  1920 


District 

Pocahontas 

New  River 

Winding  Gulf 
Tug  River. . . 


13,206,480 
6,814,082 
5,714,046 
4,130,714 


Tonnage 
1920 
15,421,288 
7,065,225 
5,813,950 
4,073,665 


2,214,808 
251,143 
99,904 


Totals.. 


29,865,322       32,374,128       2,565.855 


The  large  decrease  in  production  of  smokeless  coal  in 
the  Pocahontas  district  is  due  to  curtailment  of  shipments 
of  the  U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  this  one  shipper  decreasing 
output  more  than  one  million  tons  in  1921. 

It  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  all  West  Virginia 
smokeless  coals  is  consumed  by  the  byproduct  plants.  The 
Winding  Gulf  Operators  Association  office  has  prepared 
figures  showing  just  what  tonnage  of  smokeless  coals  was 
consumed  by  the  same  producers.  Of  course,  in  addition 
to  this  tonnage,  lai-ge  purchases  of  slack  smokeless  coals 
are  bought  in  the  market  to  furnish  those  byproduct  plants 
that  have  no  mines  of  their  own. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  SMOKELESS  SHIPPERS  CONSUMING  THEIR  OWX 


Decrease        Increase 


Pocahont.as  District: 

U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Algonquin  Steel  Co 

By-Products Pocahontas,.  . 

Tug  River  District: 

PRODUCT 

Tonnage 
1921 

.       2,229,800 
241,100 
91,250 

225,900 

78.470 

149,282 

3,015,802 

Tonnaf^e 
1920 

3,310,050 
250.450 
42,350 

429,150 

New  River  District: 
Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas 

Winding  Gulf  District: 
Richmond  Ry.  &  Power 

286,160 

106,826 

4,424,986 

1, 080,250 
9,350 

48, 900 

203.250 

207.690 

42,456 

1,500,540 

91,356 

Further  figures  furnished  from  the  office  of  the  Winding 
Gulf  Operators  Association  show  that  the  following  ton- 
nage of  West  Virginia  coals  was  used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment during   1921: 

Net  Tons 


U.  S.  Navy  Yards  and  vessels 

Government  Fuel  Yard  at  Washington. 

Bunkers  at  Panama. 

Operating  Panama  Canal  and  railroad .  . 


695,000 
58,000 
625,000 
300,000 


Compilations  by  the  Winding  Gulf  Operators  Association 
on  West  Virginia  smokeless  coals  show  that  89  per  cent  of 
New  River  Coal  is  on  the  navy  acceptable  list;  Pocahontas, 
68;  Winding  Gulf,  57..5;  Tug  River,  26. 


Kanawha  Field  Will  Post  Wage  Scale  About 
^  March  1,  to  Be  Effective  from  April  1 

THE  new  scale  for  the  Kanawha  field  of  West  Virginia, 
to  become  effective  April  1,  will  not  be  posted  until 
about  March  1.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Kanawha  Coal  Operators  Association  determined  to 
defer  any  action  on  a  new  wage  scale  until  late  in  February, 
having  in  view  the  conditions  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  and  also  the  coming  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  At  the  meeting  of  the  directors,  who  also  act 
as  a  scale  committee,  there  was  a  discussion  of  conditions 
both  from  a  humanitarian  and  a  business  standpoint. 

Although  no  effort  was  made  late  in  January  to  fix  a 
scale,  D.  C.  Kennedy,  secretary  of  the  association,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  has  been  given  authority  to  call  another 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  before  the  regular  meet- 
ing on  Feb.  24  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  scale,  if  that 


shall  be  considered  advisable.  The  board  was  advised  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  that  in  his  endeavor  to  negotiate  a  new  con- 
tract he  had  communicated  with  the  miners'  officials  through 
personal  interviews  and  otherwise,  but  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  In  every  instance  he  had  met  with  the  reply 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  negotiate  any  wage  scale  until 
after  an  agreement  had  been  negotiated  in  the  Central 
Competitive  Field.  The  directors  of  the  Kanawha  asso- 
ciation take  the  position  that  to  await  the  action  of  that 
field  would  postpone  matters  too  long,  for  the  representa- 
tives of  large  companies  already  have  been  notified  by  some 
of  their  large  contract  customers  that  orders  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  non-union  fields  after  April  1,  lower  prices 
being  given  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  change.  Some 
of  these  makers  of  contracts,  however,  are  transferring  to 
the  non-union  fields  in  order  that  their  contracts  may  be 
filled  without  fail  during  the  strike  that  seems  likely  to 
occur  on  April  1. 

Engineers  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Hold  Annual  Meeting  at  Scranton 

ON  THE  evening  of  Jan.  26  the  Engineers  Society  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  held  its  annual  banquet  at 
the  Jermyn  Hotel,  in  Scranton,  about  450  members  and 
guests  being  present.  This  banquet  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  held  in  recent  years,  C.  E.  Tobey,  of  Bingham- 
ton,  acting  as  toastmaster. 

Floyd  L.  Smith,  past  president,  was  the  first  speaker, 
and  his  theme  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  society. 
He  was  followed  by  George  E.  Stevenson,  the  new  presi- 
dent, who  spoke  on  the  new  law  licensing  engineers.  Mr. 
Stevenson  intends  to  fight  this  measure  and  to  show  that 
it  is  unconstitutional.  A  petition  was  circulated  with  the 
request  that  the  engineers  present  sign  it,  thus  showing 
their  disapproval  of  the  law.  Subscriptions  also  were 
asked,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  carrying  the  case  through 
the  courts. 

William  Griffith,  consulting  engineer,  then  spoke  on  the 
progress  of  mining  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  were  407 
collieries  in  the  anthracite  field  with  an  output  of  about 
50,000,000  tons  per  year,  whereas  at  the  present  time 
there  are  only  260  collieries  yet  they  have  an  output  of 
80,000,000  tons.  The  decrease  in  number  of  mines  is  due 
mainly  to  the  use  of  electricity.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
only  the  thick  beds  of  coal  were  being  operated,  while  now 
thin  beds — in  some  cases  only  24  in.  thick — are  being 
worked. 

W.  S.  Murray,  consulting  engineer,  followed  Mr.  Griffith. 
He  spoke  on  the  proposed  super-power  system,  the  basic 
idea  of  which  is  the  generation  of  electric  energy  at  great 
central  stations  in  the  mining  regions  and  near  tidewater 
and  the  distribution  of  current  by  high-tension  line  at 
about  110,000  volts  to  the  large  manufacturing  centers.  The 
■units  in  the  power  stations  will  be  of  30.000-kw.  capacity 
each,  while  individual  plants  will  be  able  to  generate  from 
300,000  to  400,000  kw.  It  is  proposed  to  install  three  plants 
in  the  anthracite  region,  one  at  Pittston,  one  at  Nescopeck 
and  one  at  Sunbury.  Mr.  Murray  said  that  the  plant  at 
Pittston  would  take  the  full  flow  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
for  condenser  water  when  it  was  low.  Such  a  system  will 
show  large  savings  in  the  consumption  of  coal  and  will 
largely  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  that  must  be  trans- 
ported by  the  railroads. 


Standardization  Bureau  of  Mining  Congress 
Issues  Bulletin  on  Mining  Equipment 

MINE  operators  and  engineers  interested  in  standardiza- 
tion of  mining  equipment,  or  in  improving  the  methods 
and  practices  in  mining,  will  be  interested  in  the  second 
standardization  bulletin,  just  published  by  the  Standardiza- 
tion Division  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  contains  the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tees from  the  coal  and  metal  branches.    These  committees 
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are  composed  of  mining  operators,  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers. The  bulletin  also  contains  the  discussions  of  the 
reports  which  were  presented  at  the  Second  National  Stand- 
ardization Conference  held  in  Chicago,  Oct.  17  to  22,  1921. 
The  bulletin  contains  reports  and  recommendations  of  the 
following  committees  of  the  coal  mining  branch:     Under- 


ground Transportation,  C.  E.  Watts,  chairman;  Mine  Drain- 
age, E.  D.  Knight,  chairman;  Mine  Ventilation,  W.  J.  Mont- 
gomery, chairman;  Outside  Coal-Handling  Equipment,  Henry 
M.  Payne,  chairman;  joint  report  by  the  Underground 
Power  Transmission,  A.  B.  Kiser,  chairman,  and  Power 
Equipment,  H.  A.  Pauly,  chairman. 


Illinois  Miners'  Earnings,  Nov.    15-Dec.  15 

EARNINGS  during  the  two-weeks'  period  Nov.  15-30, 
1921,  of  workers  in  99  Illinois  mines  employing  38,597 
men,  who  produced  a  tonnage  of  1,183,901,  are  shown  in  the 
subjoined  tables.  This  is  approximately  27  per  cent  of 
the  mines,  45  per  cent  of  the  miners  and  48  per  cent  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  state  for  the  period  here  shown. 
Total  disbursement  was  $2,365,403.79.  The  mines  included 
in  this  showing  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
operate  in  coal  seams  ranging  in  thickness  from  36  in.  to  9 
ft.     The   data,   provided  by   members  of  the   Illinois   Coal 


Operators'  Association,  were  compiled  by  F.  C.  Honnold. 
There  are  three  coal  operators'  associations  in  Illinois, 
whose  members  operate  a  total  of  373  shipping  mines. 
The  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association  is  the  largest,  hav- 
ing 179  mines,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  produc- 
ing- normally  about  58  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
state.  The  Coal  Operators  Association  of  the  5th  and  9th 
Districts  has  158  mines,  all  located  within  an  average  dis- 
tance of  30-35  miles  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  producers  about 
31  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  The  Central  Illinois  Coal  Oper- 
ators Association  has  36  mines  and  produces  about  11  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage. 


EARNINGS  FOR  TWO-WEEKS  PERIOD,  NOV.  15-30,  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  DEC.  1-15,  1921 

. Southern  Illinois  Counties — 


Number  of  Mines 8  6 

Av.  work  time  (days)  4.5  7.8 

Tonnage 43,942  32,770 

Total  employees 2,825  624 

Av.  daily  number  all 
employees  working  at 

these  mines 2.535  588 

Number  earning  $50 
or  more  in  two-week 

payperiod 390  517 

Avv  earnings  group  6 

2-week  period $73.45  $79.64 

Percentape  (group  61 
to  av.  number  work- 
ing daily  (group  5) . .  15.4  88 
Percentage    of    total 
payroll  paid  to  those 

making  $50 or  over...  30.4  91.5 

Number^  of  men  on 
payroll  in  excess 
dally  average  work- 
ing  (excluding  mine 

office) 290  36 

Percent  absenteeism .  10.3  5.8 
Occupational  deduc- 
tion      $410.71         $982.54 

Per  capita 148  1.577 

Check-off  for  miners' 
union    dues    and 

assessments $4,238.64      $1,151 .86 

Per  capita 1.524  1.85 

Av.  deductions  per 
ton: 

Occupational 0093  .  03 

Union  dues 095  .035 

Total 1043  .055 

•Tonnage,  1,277,325.     t  Occupational  deductii 


■f'^ 

jC. 

6 

D 

s 

$ 

1 

to 

14 

7.7 

94,797 

2,985 

12 

6.6 

121,533 

4,083 

4 

8.3 

73,736 

1,910 

5 

5.2 

46,055 

1,750 

22 

5.3 

392,158 

13,866 

17 

7.4 

230,254 

5,849 

11 

6.7 

148,656 

4,705 

99 

6.5 

1,183,901 

38,597 

109 
6.7 

42,193 

2,686 

3.905 

1,737 

1,622 

12,201 

5,356 

3,900 

34,540 

37.788 

■  1,941 

2,293 

1,472 

823 

7,316 

4,232 

2,253 

21,247 

22,469 

$80.12 

$77.09 

$82.45 

$76.19 

$80.07 

$89.73 

$81.52 

$79.51 

$82.45 

72.3 

58.7 

84.8 

51 

60 

78.9 

58 

51.5 

59.5 

81.8 

73.4 

86.7 

68.9 

74.2 

88.2 

68.9 

73.8 

74  9 

299 
10 

178 
4.6 

173 
9.1 

128 
7.5 

1,665 
12 

483 
8.3 

805 
17 

4.057 
11.7 

4,405 
10.4 

$9,847.52 
3.34 

$4,863.36 
1.22 

$4,496.18 
2.38 

$2,390.73 
1.39 

$16,512.05 
1.215 

$15,547.81 
2.725 

$3,912.14 
.852 

$58,963.04 
1.529 

l.k 

$7,972.61 
2.70 

$8,333.15 
2.90 

$5,246.68 
2.78 

$4,066.87 
2.363 

$4,158.29 
3.07 

$15,010.75 
2.632 

$15,825.01 
3.45 

$103,527.85 
2.86 

3.336 

.104 
.084 
.184 

.04 
.068 
.108 

.061 
.071 
.132 

.052 
.088 
.14 

.042 
.105 
.148 

.068 
.065 
.133 

.026 
.107 
.133 

.05 

.087 
.137 

.05 

.108 

.158 

I,  $64,349.65.     X  Check-off,  $138,047.29. 
AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  BY  CLASSIFICATIONS 


. Southern  Illinois  Counties- 


Machine  Runners:  Z  C 

Number  of  men 18 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period $93 .  35 

Av.  for  days  mines  hoisted  coal 1 1 .  99 

Av.   based   on  every  working  day  in 

2  week  period  ( 1 2  days) 7.80 

Loaders : 

Number  of  men 66  1 79 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay  period $57.40  $68.57 

Av.  for  davs  mines  hoisted  coal .  12.76  8.79 

Av.  based  on  everv   working  day  in 

2  week  period  ( 1 2  days) 4.78  5.71 

Av.  tonnage  of  loaders  for  days  mine 

worked 5.5  7.4 

Day  Men: 

Number  of  men 324  320 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period $76.  71  $85.05 

Av.  for  days  mines  hoisted  coal 17.03  10.90 

Av.   based  on  every  working  day  in 

2  week  period  (1 2 da>'s) 6.39  7.09 

Total  (all  classifications): 

Number  of  men 390  517 

Number  of  mines 8  6 

Av.  days  mines  worked 4.5  7.8 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period $73.43  $79.64 

Av.  for  davs  mines  hoisted  coal 16.33  10.  21 

Av.  basea  on  every  working  day  in 

2  week  period  ( 1 2  days) 6.12  6.63 


^0, 


136 
$94.52 
12.28 

151 

$79.04 
11.98 

82 
$95.85 
11.55 

55 
$67.10 
12.90 

553 
$80.78 
15.24 

183 
$98.86 
13.35 

193 
$84.91 
12.67 

1,371 

$85.48 

13.15 

1,397 

$87.11 

13.00 

7  88 

5.59 

7.99 

5.59 

6.73 

8.24 

7.08 

7.12 

6.70 

1.095 

$74.99 

9.74 

1.157 

$70.54 

10.69 

750 

$83.73 

10.09 

307 

$71.90 

13.83 

3,287 

$75.58 

14.25 

2.389 

$85.24 

11.52 

1,163 

$75.08 

11.21 

10,403 

$71.87 

11.05 

11,173 

$77.82 

11.62 

6.25 

5.88 

5.98 

5.99 

5.30 

7.10 

5.26 

5.99 

5.98 

7.5 

8.6 

9.5 

10.1 

12.1 

9.8 

10 

9.35 

9.1 

710 

$85.27 

11.07 

985 

$81.70 

12.38 

530 

$79.17 

9.54 

451 

$80.14 

15.41 

3.475 

$84.20 

15.89 

1.660 

$95.17 

12.86 

906 

$89.41 

13.35 

9,051 

$88.91 

13.58 

9,899 

$86.99 

12.98 

7.10 

6.81 

6.60 

6.68 

7.02 

7.93 

7.45 

7.41 

6.69 

1  941 
14 
7.7 

$80.12 
10.41 

2,293 

12 

6.6 

$77.09 

11.68 

1,472 

4 

8.3 

$82.45 

9.93 

823 

5 

5.2 

$75.19 

14.55 

7,315 

22 

5.3 

$80.07 

15.11 

4,232 

17 

7.4 

$89.73 

12.13 

2,253 

11 

6.7 

$81.52 

12.18 

21,247 

99 

5.5 

$79.51 

12.23 

22,469 

109 

5  7 

$82.46 

12.30 
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Believing  Coal  Strike  Unavoidable,  Attorney  General 
Formulates  Plan;  Observers  Predict  Failure 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


THE  action  taken  by  the  operators  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  southern  Ohio  districts  leads  coal  specialists  in  and 
out  of  the  government  service  in  Washington  to  the 
belief  that  there  now  is  little  chance  of  avoiding  a  strike.  The 
Attorney  General  has  made  it  clear  that  he  regards  the  situa- 
tion as  being  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  the  formulation 
of  complete  plans  for  the  part  he  expects  to  play  in  case  a 
strike  is  called.  It  is  assumed  in  Washington  that  eastern 
Ohio  and  northern  West  Virginia  will  follow  the  precedent 
established  by  the  other  operators  and  announce  equivalent 
reductions.  As  it  is  assumed  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
will  not  accept  a  40-per  cent  reduction  without  a  struggle, 
the  various  agencies  in  the  national  capital  are  trimming 
their  sails  for  what  they  believe  to  be  an  inevitable  indus- 
trial squall. 

The  action  of  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  in  making  a  special  effort  to  interest  the 
switchmen  and  shopmen  in  the  strike,  came  as  no  surprise, 
but  significance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  he  made  the 
letter  public.  This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the  negotiations 
already  are  well  advanced,  if  not  concluded.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  an  obvious  develop- 
ment. Despite  large  expenditure  and  great  effort,  the  non- 
union fields  were  not  organized.  The  next  best  thing  from 
the  standpoint  of  that  organization  would  be  to  interfere  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  distribution  of  coal  from  non- 
union mines.  An  indication  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  no  serious 
hope  of  interesting  the  four  brotherhoods  is  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  these  organizations  appear  at  the  end  of  his 
list.  It  is  fully  realized  that  he  can  bring  about  serious 
dislocation  if  he  can  persuade  the  switchmen  and  the  shop 
crafts  to  enter  the  fight  with  the  United  Mine  Workers. 


There  is  much  speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  central 
Pennsylvania  operators  will  follow  the  lead  taken  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  southern  Ohio  districts.  That  move  is  re- 
garded as  having  been  good  tactics  from  the  operators' 
point  of  view,  but  it  dissipated  the  hope  that  the  strike  could 
be  avoided. 

There  has  been  increased  evidence  during  the  last  week 
that  the  anthracite  miners  are  willing  to  cast  their  fortune 
with  the  bituminous  workers.  If  they  are  not  already 
pledged,  it  is  apparent  that  such  a  step  is  highly  probable. 
Organized  labor  as  a  whole  recognizes  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  and  there  are  evidences  of  solidarity  among  labor 
which  insures  material  assistance  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  On  the  other  hand  disinterested  observers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  such  a  strike  has  little  chance  for  success. 

With  the  domestic  demand  practically  out  of  the  way  by 
April  1,  the  non-union  fields  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
practically  all  the  coal  that  the  country  will  use.  Stocks 
sufficient  for  six  weeks  or  more  will  have  been  built  up  by 
the  railroads,  public  utilities  and  most  of  the  industrial  con- 
sumers. There  would  be  no  deep-seated  regret  on  the  part 
of  many  industrial  plants  if  they  were  forced  to  close  down 
for  a  month  or  so  this  spring.  Conditions  hardly  could  be 
more  adverse,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  realized  that  the  Mine 
Workers  have  unusual  leadership.  Under  such  generalship 
as  that  possessed  by  John  L.  Lewis,  it  is  a  generally  held 
opinion  that  the  Mine  Workers  are  going  to  capture  some  of 
their  objectives,  despite  the  fact  that  the  economic  situation 
is  against  them  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  operators  are 
more  than  willing  to  grapple  in  a  finish  fight  on  some  of  the 
points  involved. 


Wadleigh  to  Collect  Data  on  Coal  Storage 

DATA  with  regard  to  operating  and  maintenance  costs  of 
coal  storage  is  to  be  collected  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  of  the  Fuel  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Information 
also  will  be  collected  as  to  methods  of  storage-  No  effort 
will  be  made  to  gather  information  from  all  who  store  coal, 
but  some  300  names  have  been  selected  as  those  most  likely 
to  have  had  typical  experience  and  whose  costs  would  be 
representative.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  expected 
that  the  latest  experience  in  coal  storage  matters  will  be 
assembled. 


already  procured.  Among  the  claims  are:  (1)  A  strike  of 
anthracite  coal  miners  will  result  on  April  1  unless  the  pres- 
ent controversy  is  adjusted.  (2)  The  margin  of  profit  made 
by  the  anthracite  mine  ovimers  in  the  last  few  years  indi- 
cates that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  a  miners'  wage  increase 
on  to  the  consumer.  (3)  The  claim  that  $3.92  of  a  gross 
cost  of  $5.55  for  a  ton  of  hard  coal  is  labor  cost  is  open  to 
question. 

Additional  investigations  in  other  ndustries  are  to  be  made 
by  the  new  organization  according  to  Mr.  Laidler. 


League  of  Industrial  Democracy  Protests 
Increase  of  Coal  Prices  with  Wages 

AN  ATTACK  on  the  anthracite  coal  operators'  move  to  in- 
.  crease  the  price  of  coal  in  accordance  with  proposed 
wage  increases  was  made  Feb.  2  by  the  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy,  a  new  organization  of  self-termed  engi- 
neers, economists  and  technicians  with  headquarters  at  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  organization  was  recently  launched  as  a  successor  to 
the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  and  announces  that  it 
has  "graduated  from  the  colleges  into  the  larger  field  of 
industrial  conflict,"  where  its  program  calls  for  "production 
for  use,  not  for  profit."  At  the  head  of  the  league  are  Rob- 
ert Morss  Lovett,  president;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Arthur 
Gleason,  Florence  Kelly,  Evans  Clark,  Normal  Thomas, 
Roger  Baldwin,  Stuart  Chase  and  Harry  W.  Laidler. 

A  committee  of  experts  is  being  formed  to  investigate  the 
relation  of  the  price  of  coal  to  labor  and  the  organization  of 
the  industry.  The  preliminary  statement,  issued  by  Harry 
W.    Laidler.    research    director,    is    based    on    information 


Board  Reports  on  Nova  Scotia  Wage  Cut 

THE  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  to  investigate  the 
wage  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  mine  workers  in  their  employ  has  made  its 
report.  The  majority,  comprising  U.  E.  Gillen,  chairman, 
and  Colonel  W.  E.  Thompson,  the  company  representative, 
recommend  for  adoption  the  schedule  fixed  by  the  McKinnon 
award,  except  that  the  wages  of  the  daymen,  who  received 
$3.25  or  under  per  day  under  that  award,  be  reduced  12i 
per  cent  and  the  wages  of  all  others  be  reduced  20  per  cent. 
The  McKinnon  award  was  made  early  in  1920  and  the  rates 
then  fixed  were  afterward  considerably  increased.  The 
minority  report,  by  Mayor  Ling,  of  Waterford,  N.  S.,  the 
miners'  representative  on  the  board,  recommends  that  con- 
tract ratfes  prevailing  Dec.  31,  1921,  be  reduced  14  per  cent 
and  that  a  minimum  rate  of  $3.50  per  day  be  established 
for  detail  workers,  other  than  boys. 

Progress  is  being  made  by  the  interdepartmental 
committee  on  co-ordination  of  coal  purchases.  The  com- 
mittee is  completing  its  tabulation  of  data  in  regard  to  gov- 
ernment coal  purchases.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  complete  information  as  to  the  methods  of  all 
government  bureaus  have  been  tabulated. 
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Dauphin  County  Court  Upholds 
State  Anthracite  Tax 

Unanimous  Opinion  Declares  Impost  Constitutional — 
Finds  Difference  Between  Anthracite  and  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Permits  Tax  Without  Discrimination 

A  SUIT  in  equity  recently  was  broujcht  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  to 
determine  the  constitutionality  of  the  anthracite  tax  law 
approved  May  11,  1921,  the  defendants  being  the  Thomas 
Colliery  Co.,  Herbert  Suender,  its  superintendent;  the  sev- 
eral directors  of  the  company,  S.  S.  Lewis,  Auditor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  C.  A.  Snyder,  State  Treasurer.  As  a  result  on 
Feb.  2  the  judges  of  the  court  unanimously  rendered  a  deci- 
cision  requiring  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  decision  regarding  the  act  of 
June  27,  191.3,  whereby  a  similar  tax,  but  of  2i  per  cent 
instead  of  IJ  per  cent,  was  imposed,  was  not  binding  in  this 
case  though  rendered  by  a  superior  tribunal,  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  In  that  case  the  court  did  not  And  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal,  being  guided  by  the  findings  of  the  judge  in  the  lower 
court.  The  court  in  the  present  case  found  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  coal  such  as  would 
permit  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  either  one  without  any 
charge  of  discinmination  under  Section  I.  Article  IX,  of  the 
Constitution,  providing  that  all  taxes  '"shall  be  uniform  upon 
the  same  class  of  subjects  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  authority  levying  the  tax." 

Judge  Frazer,  who  filed  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
previous  case,  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court,  that  there  was  no  classifiable  difference  be- 
tween anthracite  and  bituminous,  because  it  was  well  known 
that  there  was  such  a  difference  and  because  their  coming 
under  a  common  classification  could  not  be  established  by  the 
evidence  that  40  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  produced  came  in 
direct  competition  with  bituminous.  Judge  Frazer  was 
overruled  by  the  other  judges  in  that  case,  but  the  judges 
in  the  present  case  believed  there  would  be  no  "judicial 
effrontery"  in  coming  to  a  different  conclusion  if  the  two 
coals  wei'e  proved  by  evidence  to  be  capable  of  being  placed 
in  a  separate  legal  category.  The  court  trying  the  present 
case  made  many  findings  all  to  the  effect  that  there  really 
was  such  a  difference  and  held  that  even  though  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  did  not  compete  they  were  essentially 
different  in  their  appearance,  nature,  characteristics  and 
uses.  The  court  refused  to  find  that  "anthracite  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  bituminous,  semi-bituminous  and  semi- 
anthracite  coal." 

Quoting  Justice  Clark's  decision  (Commonwealth  vs.  Dela- 
ware Division  Canal  Co.)  as  follows:  "Nor  is  classification 
necessarily  based  upon  any  essential  differences  in  the 
nature,  or  indeed,  the  condition  of  the  various  subjects;  it 
may  be  based  as  well  .  .  .  upon  well-grounded  con- 
siderations of  public  policy,"  the  court  found  that  the  legis- 
lative body,  finding  anthracite  approaching  exhaustion, 
might  want,  for  purposes  of  public  policy,  to  conserve  it  for 
future  use  by  taxation. 

Showing  that  the  United  States  had  placed  coal  in  sep- 
arate classes  in  eight  separate  acts  of  Congress,  that  Canada 
in  levying  import  taxes  had  placed  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  in  separate  groups  and  that  the  i-ailroads  had  separated 
them  into  different  classifications,  the  court  found  that  the 
classification  is  "one  which  actually  exists  in  the  business 
wox'ld." 

The  tax  being  uniform  on  all  anthracite  coal,  the  court 
found  it  constitutional,  even  though  no  notice  regarding  it 
had  been  published  in  the  anthracite  region.  It  was  not, 
the  court  said,  a  local  or  special  law.  A  certain  contradic- 
tion in  its  terms  did  not  render  it  unconstitutional  because 
of  its  being  unenforceable.  It  is  time  enough,  said  the  coui-t, 
to  raise  that  question  when  a  penalty  is  imposed  under  the 
•tatute. 


Three  Fatal  Explosions  Occur  in  Mines  in 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Alabama 

TWENTY-FIVE  men,  composing  the  night  force  of  mine 
woikers  in  the  Ross  Section  (Butt.  No.  19)  of  the  Gates 
mine  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  south  of  Brownsville,  Pa., 
were  killed  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  which  occurred  at 
1..30  a.  m.,  Feb.  2.  Apparently  most  of  the  men  thus  killed 
were  either  poisoned  or  asphyxiated  by  the  fumes  and  gases 
developed  by  the  explosion. 

Many  of  the  men  were  buried  under  falls  of  slate  and 
coal  but  the  positions  of  their  bodies  and  the  means  they 
had  taken  to  protect  themselves  from  the  fumes  are  held  to 
have  shown  that  they  were  dead  when  the  rock  fell  on  them. 
It  is  said  that  some  had  taken  their  handkerchiefs  from  their 
pockets,  others  had  already  stuffed  them  in  their  mouths, 
some  had  clogged  their  nostrils  with  their  kerchiefs  and 
others  had  dipped  them  in  the  coffee  of  their  dinner  pails 
before  placing  them  in  position  as  fume  filters. 

Four  men  working  in  another  part  of  the  mine  came  out 
safely,  though  two  working  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  seat 
of  the  explosion  were  knocked  down  and  stunned.  Some 
believe  the  explosion  was  due  to  the  ignition  of  a  gas 
pocket  and  others  to  an  explosion  of  coal  dust  following  a 
shot  of  dynamite.  This  latter  theory  is  believed  to  be  the 
more  coi'rect,  as  Peter  Malik,  a  shotfii'er.  was  found  badly 
mangled  and  burned  under  a  fall  of  slate. 

The  Gates  mine  connects  with  the  Edenborn  and  Lambert 
workings,  coal  being  hauled  from  them  through  the  Gates 
mine  to  the  waterfront.  Some  of  the  rescue  work  was  done 
from  the  Edenborn  shaft.  The  shaft  at  Gates  is  685  ft.  deep. 
The  plant  was  opened  by  the  American  Wire  &  Sheet  Co. 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Before  the  Frick  company  took  it 
over  there  was  an  explosion  that  killed  five  men.  Since  then 
there  have  been  no  disasters  of  any  kind  at  the  Gates  mine. 
The  Gates  disaster  is  the  first  big  mine  accident  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  since  Jan.  27,  1891,  when  109  persons  were 
killed  at  the  Mammoth  plant  by  an  explosion  of  coal  dust. 

Ordinarily  about  1,000  are  engaged  at  the  plant.  For- 
tunately the  day  of  the  disaster  was  to  have  been  an  idle 
one  because  barges  had  failed  to  arrive.  The  rescue  work 
was  conducted  by  the  well-equipped  rescue  teams  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  the  operations  lasting  forty  hours.  A 
train  under  steam  was  kept  on  a  siding  all  day  long  ready 
to  rush  any  injured  but  still  living  persons  to  the  hospital. 
None,  however,  was  found. 

Six  men  were  killed  and  two  severely  burned  in  an  ex- 
plosion at  the  mines  of  the  Layman  Calloway  Coal  Co., 
Luce,  Bell  County,  Kentucky,  at  8:30  p.  m.  Jan.  30.  Accord- 
ing to  John  Stewart,  the  superintendent,  the  explosion  was 
caused  by  an  overcharge  of  black  powder  in  a  hole  drilled 
into  the  solid,  and  possibly  tamped  by  coal  dust. 

On  Feb.  2  nine  convicts  were  killed  in  an  explosion  of  the 
Belle  Ellen  mine  of  the  Bessemer  Coal,  Iron  &  Land  Co.,  in 
Bibb  County,  Alabama,  the  explosion  being  due  in  all  prob- 
ability to  the  ignition  of  a  gas  pocket.  All  the  bodies  were 
recovered. 


The  cost  of  living  is  still  about  the  same — all  a  fellow 
has.— ToMo  Blade. 


Orsanize  to  Cut  New  York  Anthracite  Price 

THE  Anthracite  Coal  Consumers'  Association,  Inc.,  hav- 
ing for  its  principal  objects  the  lowering  of  freight  rates 
on  anthracite  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  hard 
coal,  was  organized  last  week  in  New  York  City.  The  or- 
ganization plans  to  cut  New  York's  coal  bill  $30,000,000 
per  year  and  that  of  the  anthracite  consuming  area  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  about 
$100,000,000. 

Dr.  Henry  Mace  Payne  is  president  of  the  association; 
Charles  C.  Haffley,  vice-president;  Charles  S.  Allen,  secre- 
tary, and  George  Gordon  Battle,  general  counsel.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  includes  Charles  G.  Edwards,  John  H. 
Towne,  and  Lawrence  B.  Elliman. 

An  announcement  of  the  association  says  that  a  reduction 
of  New  York's  freight  rate  on  anthracite  to  $1.31  instead 
of  $2.61,  the  present  rate,  would  leave  the  railroads  a  profit 
as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  is  made  on  other  similar 
commodities. 
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Coal  Stocks  Recede  a  Million  Tons  in  Two  Months 

Consumers  Had  47,000,000  Tons  on  Hand  Jan.  1— Would  Last  32 
Days  if  Evenly  Divided  and  Business  Active-  -Dealers'  Yards  Con- 
tained Less  Anthracite,  While  Producers  Increased  Storage  Reserves 

By  F.  G.  Tryon  and  W.  F.  McKenney* 


IT  IS  one  thing  to  know  how  fast  coal  is  being  pro- 
duced; another  to  know  how  adequate  the  production 
may  be.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of  consumers  measure 
the  adequacy  of  production.  The  Bureau  of  Census  and 
the  Geological  Survey  have  just  completed  a  survey  of 
stocks  of  coal  of  Jan.  1,  1922,  following  their  investigation 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1921.  The  following  analysis  presents 
in  somewhat  greater  detail  than  the  formal  report  the 
condition  of  the  country's  reserves  at  this  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  1922  American  consumers  had  on 
hand  approximately  47,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal.  This  was 
about  a  million  tons  less  than  the  revised  figure  of  stocks 
on  Nov.  1.  While  much  above  the  low  mark  of  June,  1920, 
it  was  still  16,000,000  tons,  or  25  per  cent,  below  the  maxi- 
mum of  63,000,000  tons  reached  on  the  day  of  the  Armistice. 

In  terms  of  days'  supply  the  present  stock  appears  larger 
than  it  would  in  times  of  normal  business.  At  the  rate  of 
consumption  prevailing  during  December,  the  reserve  Was 
sufficient  to  last  41  days,  if  evenly  distributed.  On  Nov.  1 
a  reserve  of  43  days  was  at  hand. 

Were  business  active,  the  present  stocks  would  last  not 
more  than  32  days,  if  evenly  divided.  But,  of  course,  stocks 
are  never  evenly  divided.  No  American  city  is  without  its 
share  of  consumers  who  through  absence  of  necessary  space, 
or  sheer  neglect,  are  without  protection  against  interrup- 
tion to  supply.  For  this  reason,  as  the  country  has  learned 
by  bitter  experience,  symptoms  of  a  shortage  of  coal  may 
develop  in  a  few  days  if  deliveries  are  completely  stopped. 

Moreover,  stocks  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall  to  zero;  a  cer- 
tain tonnage — perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,000 — 
is  an  indispensable  minimum  for  steady  operation  of 
business. 

Retail  coal  dealers'  stocks  of  hard  coal  on  Jan.  1  were 
smaller  than  on  Nov.  1,  but  still  much  above  those  at  any 
time  of  record  in  1919  or  1920.  Incomplete  reports  on  pro- 
ducers' storage  indicate  that  there  has  been  slight  increase 
since  last  November,  at  which  time  yards  held  1,768,000 
tons  of  domestic  sizes  and  2,719,000  tons  of  steam  sizes. 

From  Fig.  2  the  history  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  past 
five  years  may  be  read  at  a  glance.  Present  stocks,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  midway  between  the  reserves  in  late  1916  and 
1917,  and  early  1920,  all  periods  of  shortage,  and  those  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  all  users  of  coal  who  could  find 
the  requisite  storage  space  were  heavily  supplied. 

On  Nov.  1  the  total  stock  was  48,000,000  tons.  The  sub- 
normal production  of  November  and  December  had  led  some 
observers  to  suppose  that  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year 
would  show  a  sharp  decrease.  That  the  decline  was  no 
greater  than  a  million  tons  is  to.  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  lag  of  a  week  or  two  between  production  and 
delivery. 

At  this  writing  (Feb.  4,  1922)  the  trend  of  production 
is  once  more  upward.  For  the  first  time  in  two  months  the 
week  ended  Jan.  28  saw  a  production  sufficient  to  meet  cur- 
rent consumption  and  at  the  same  time  add  materially  to 
stocks. 

The  common  denominator  available  for  comparing  stocks 
in  different  localities  and  over  diflFerent  periods  of  time  is 
the  number  of  days  the  tonnage  on  hand  would  last  at  the 
current  rate  of  consumption.  Figures  of  days'  supply  may 
be  misleading,  however,  when  the  rate  of  consumption  is 
subnormal. 

The  figure  of  days'  supply  has  the  further  weakness  of 
all  averages  that  the  items  going  into  it  may  vary  greatly. 
Because  industrial  consumers  as  a  group  had  •'51  days'  sup- 
ply as  of  Jan.  1  it  does  not  follow  that  all  industrials  were 
provided  with  even  a  week's  protection  against  emergencies. 


Subject  to  these  qualifications,  the  record  of  days'  supply,  by 
types  of  consumers,  shown  in  the  table,  is  illuminating. 

D.\YS'    SUPPLY    OF    BITl  .MI.NOU.S   CO.\L    IX    H.\XDS     OF    V.\RIOUS 

CL.\SSE.S  OF  CO-\.Sl-.MER.S  IN  THE  UXITED  ST.\TES, 

JULY    15,   l918TOJ.\N.   1.   1922 

( Figures  represent  number  of  days  supply  would  last  at  current  rate  of  consump- 
tion at  time  of  stock-taking.) 

July  Nov.  Jan.  Apr.  Mar.  June  Jan,  Apr.  .4ug.  Nov.  Jan. 

15  II        I  I  I  I          I  I  1  I  I 

1918  1918   1919   1919  1920  1920  1921  1921  1921  1921  1922 
Byproduct     coke 

plants 28  35       32  23  15a  8a  29  28  31  38  42 

Steel  plants 27  45        42  35  9a  I  la  42  38  46  46  48 

Other  industrials.      48  71        65  47  27  24       64  47  56  67  51 
Artificial  gas 

plants 72  85       81  58  31  22       55  66  79  87  89 

Electric  utiUties..      39  49       49  48  21  22  44  48  44  54  51 
Coal  dealers. 

bituminous..    .      15  37       39  25  13  10  30  26  42  46  33 

Railroads 25  31        32  (61  I  la  lOa  23a  24a  (6)  31.i  35a 

Total  bituminous    31  45       42  31  18  15  39a  36a  39a     43ri  4lo 

(a)  Estimated  from  incomplete  data.  Subject  to  important  revision.  (6)  No 
data. 

Study  of  the  table  and  of  Fig.  1,  in  particular,  will  show 
that  a  sharply  different  policy  has  been  followed  by  the 
public  utilities,  railroads  and  the  steel  industry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  retail  coal  trade  and  the  general  indu.strial 
consumers  on  the  other,  during  the  past  two  months.  The 
utilities,  and  particularly  the  gas  works,  have  generally 
added  to  their  reserves  since  last  August.  The  railroads 
have  accumulated  what  is  for  them  a  very  large  supply, 
sufficient  to  last  35  days.  The  steel  and  byproduct  coke 
plants  have  increased  their  stocks,  both  in  tonnage  and  in 
days'  supply,  since  Nov.  1.  But  both  the  retail  dealers 
and  the  general  industrial  consumers  show  decreases  in 
coal  on  hand  from  Nov.  1  to  Jan.  1. 

The  best  guide  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  stocks 
is  furnished  by  the  industrial  consumers,  excluding  the 
special  group  of  byproduct  coke  and  steel  plants.  The  group 
as  a  whole  reported  stocks  on  Jan.  1  sufficient  for  51  days' 
operations.  How  that  average  was  distributed  by  states  is 
shown  in  the  map  in  Fig.  3.  Of  course  what  is  normal  for 
one  state  is  not  normal  for  another.  Long-haul  destinations 
remote  from  the  mines  regularly  carry  heavier  stocks  than 
do  those  in  close  proximity  to  mining  regions.  Further- 
more, the  quality  of  the  coal  available  for  storage  is  the 
factor  that  largely  controls  the  size  of  the  normal  reserve. 


•Published  by  permission  of  Director.  T'.  S.  GeoloKlcal  Survey. 
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FIG.    1.      Fl.rCTUATIOXS    IX    TOXN.\GE    OP   COAI.    IN 
STORAGE.    JAN.    1,    1910.    TO    JAX.    1,    1922 
Lines  in  diagram  show  tons  on  hand  at  selected  lists  of  estab- 
lishments  on    date.s   mentioned, 
the    same    establishments   are    ii 
figures  are  comparable. 
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PIG.    2.      TOTAL   COMMERCIAL,    STOCKS   OF   BITUMINOUS 
COAL,   OCT.   1,   1916,   TO  JAN.   1,    1922 
Figures  represent  million  net  tons  and  include  coal  in  hands  of 
railroads,  industrial  consumers,  public  utilities  and  retailers.    Coal 
for  steamship  fuel,  on  Lake  docks,  and  in  transit  is  not  included. 
Figures  for  1921  and  1922  are  subject  to  revision. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  size  of  present  stocks,  in 
comparison  with  those  of,  say,  a  year  ago,  when  reserves 
were  comfortably  large.  From  the  map  in  Fig.  4  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  an  almost  universal  decrease  during 
the  year  1921.  Only  three  of  the  48  states  reported  stocks 
at  industrial  plants  larger  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at 
its  beginning. 

Like  the  industrial  consumers,  retail  coal  merchants  re- 
ported smaller  stocks  on  Jan.  1  than  on  Nov.  1,  two  months 
before.  In  spite  of  the  decrease  the' yards  of  the  retailers  are 
still  well  stocked. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  consumption  influences  the  apparent  size  of  the 
reserve.  The  actual  tonnage  in  storage  at  byproduct  coke 
plants  and  steel  works  increased  from  Nov.  1  to  Jan.  1  by 
38  per  cent.  But  a  revival  of  activity  in  the  steel  business 
so  increased  the  current  requirements  that  the  stock  in  terms 
of  days'  supply  increased  by  only  7  per  cent. 

As  already  noted,  the  gas  and  electric  utilities  continued 
to  build  up  their  stocks  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December. 

According  to  reports  received  from  the  American  Railway 
Association  the  carriers  had  about  35  days'  supply  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  allowing  for  the  present 
reduced  rate  of  consumption. 

Coal  carried  in  storage  on  the  Lake  docks  is  treated  by 
the  Geological  Survey  as  in  transit.  This  is  necessary 
because  it  fluctuates  so  greatly  from  season  to  season. 

The  Noi'thwestern  Coal  Dock  Operators'  Association  has 
courteously  furnished  the  following  data  showing  the  total 


II  Less  thon  30  days 
\///X  30  a^d  leas  than  60doy! 
^g  60  and  less  than  90  doy 
^H  90  d&ys  s.nd  over 


bituminous  tonnage  on  hand  at  commercial  distributing 
docks  on  Lake  Superior  and  Michigan:  Aug.  1,  1921,  8,188,- 
639  net  tons;  Nov.  1,  1921,  8,824,297  tons;  Jan.  1,  1922, 
7,150,654  tons.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  coal  on  pri- 
vate docks  of  industrial  concerns,  such  as  the  copper-  and 
iron-mining  companies  of  northern  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 
The  stocks  of  these  latter  companies,  however,  are  included 
in  the  commercial  storage. 

From  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  1  the  retailers  continued  to  fill  up 
their  stocks  of  anthracite,  and  on  the  latter  date  average  50 
days'  supply.  In  December  deliveries  exceeded  receipts,  and 
the  supply  declined  to  44  days.  It  was,  however,  consider- 
ably larger  than  at  any  time  of  record  during  1919  or  1920. 

On  Nov.  1,  1921,  the  producers  of  anthracite  had  in  stor- 
age-at  Eastern  points  a  total  of  4,487,671  gross  tons,  of 
which  1,768,091  tons  were  domestic  sizes  (including  pea 
coal)  and  2,719,580  tons  were  steam  sizes.  Complete  sta- 
tistics of  the  quantity  in  storage  on  Jan.  1  are  not  available, 
hut  returns  so  far  received  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  ton- 
nage of  steam  sizes.  The  total  tonnage  appears  to  be  a 
little  larger  than  on  Nov.  1. 

The  quantity  of  anthracite  on  the  Upper  Lake  Docks  as 
of  Jan.  1  was  practically  the  same  as  on  Nov.  1.  The  North- 
western Dock  Operators'  Association  is  the  authority  for 
the  following  statement:  Aug.  1,  1921,  1,090,258  net  tons; 
Nov.  1,  1921,  1,316,070  tons;  Jan.  1,  1922,  1,331,507  tons. 
The  quantity  of  anthracite  in  cars  at  Tidewater  and  at  the 
rail  gateways  to  New  England  as  of  Jan.  1  was  not  unusual. 


PIG.   3.     DAYS'    SUPPLY   OF   SOFT  COAL  ON  HAND  AT 
INDUSTRIAL   PLANTS  ON   JAN.   1,   1922 

At  the  rate  of  consumption  prevailing  In  December,  stocks  at 
Industrial  plants  other  than  steel  and  byproduct  coke  would  last 
on  the  average  51  days.  How  the  supply  varied  from  state  to 
state  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  darker  the  shading,  the 
heavier  are  the  stocks.  If  business  should  revive  and  consump- 
tion increase,  the  stocks  expressed  in  days'  supply  would  be 
smaller.      Based   on   reports   from    2,383    plants. 


FIG.    4.      HOW  PRESENT   STOCKS  AT  INDUSTRIAL   PLANTS 
COMPARE  'S^^TH  THOSE  OF  A  YEAR  AGO 

Changes  are  shown  in  tonnage  on  hand  at  1,983  industrial  plants 
other  than  steel  and  byproduct  coke  from  Jan.  1,  1921,  to  Jan.  1, 
1922,  In  all  but  four  states  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  19  22  is  less  than  the  year  before. 


To  Introduce  Range  Ci'al,  a  New  Size 

"TJANGE   COAL,"  a  combination  of  nut  and   pea,   will 

JLV  shortly  get  its  trial  from  the  public,  as  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  is  changing  its  screens  in  the  Tamaqua 
breaker  to  produce  four  sizes — q%%,  stove,  range  and  buck- 
wheat. Sizes  will  be  screened  as  follows:  Egg,  2  A  to  35  in.; 
stove,  li  to  2-h  in.;  range,  A  to  li  in.;  buckwheat,  A  to 
ts  in. 

Limits  of  tolerance  will  be:  Egg,  2  per  cent  slate;  3  per 
cent  bone;  5  per  cent  oversize;  15  per  cent  undersize.  Stove, 
3.5  per  cent  slate;  4  per  cent  bone;  5  per  cent  oversize; 
15  per  cent  undersize.  Range,  5  per  cent  slate;  5  per  cent 
bone;  5  per  cent  oversize;  12  per  cent  undersize. 

The  new  range  size  can  be  described  as  comprising  vir- 
tually all  the  present  chestnut  coal  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
present  pea  coal,  the  remainder  of  the  pea  coal  going  into 
buckwheat.  While  the  slate  and  bone  percentages  in  the 
new  range  coal  show  no  change  from  the  present  standard 
for  chestnut,  they  are  lower  than  in  the  case  of  the  present 
pea  coal. 

Buckwheat,  under  the  new  arrangement,  will  have  a  maxi- 
mum ash  content  of  17  per  cent,  to  be  determined  by  the 
flotation  method,  instead  of  19  per  cent,  as  at  present. 

The  above  program  has  been  arranged  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association,  which  will 
distribute  the  new  size  as  a  test  of  its  desirability. 
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Indiana  Operators  Throw  Down  Gauntlet  to  Miners 

Follow  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  Ohio  Associations  by  Deciding 
To  Cut  Wages  Radically  and  Abolish  Check-Off  Pending  Federal 
Litigation    Influences    Them    to    Drastic    and    Determined    Action 


INDIANA  mine  owners  now  have  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let. Following  the  action  of  both  the  southern  Ohio  and 
the  Pittsburgh  operators  they  have  decided  to  post  in  a 
few  days  a  reduced  schedule  of  wages  effective  April  1. 
They  were  influenced  by  the  litigation  pending  the  federal 
courts  not  only  to  cut  wages  to  a  point  only  a  little  above 
pre-war  basis  but  to  abolish  the  check-off  system  without 
making  any  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  miners. 
This  is  intended  to  counteract  the  impression  once  general 
among  federal  oflicials  that  there  was  collusion  between 
operators  and  miners  on  wages  and  the  check-off. 

Operators  in  Indianapolis  indicate  that  this  Is  a  logical 
step  to  follow  from  the  action  taken  in  Chicago  by  the 
Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Association,  in  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  asserting  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
"radical  and  sweeping"  reductions  in  miners'  wages. 

The  Indiana  operators  undoutbedly  will  announce  some 
changes  in  working  conditions,  for  in  their  resolution  they 
said  "the  welfare  of  the  industry"  demands  a  change  in 
"certain  terms  and  conditions  which  have  been  imposed  on 


its  conduct  through  contracts  and  awards  heretofore  made." 
Chief  among  the  changes,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  abolish- 
ing of  the  "check-off"  system,  by  which  the  operators  have 
checked  the  amount  of  union  dues  from  each  miner's  pay 
and  turned  the  money  over  to  the  union,  acting  as  a  col- 
lector of  dues  for  the  union.  Other  minor  working  condi- 
tions also  may  be  changed. 

It  is  not  expected  that  an  actual  announcement  of  the 
wage  reduction  will  be  made  for  several  days,  as  consider- 
able time  will  have  to  be  spent  in  working  out  the  technical 
details  of  the  new  schedule. 

The  amount  of  the  reductions  is  not  yet  apparent.  How- 
ever, the  two  associations  which  have  acted  thus  far  have 
announced  reductions  ranging  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Pick 
miners  now  are  paid  $1.08  a  ton  and  day  men  $7.50  a  day. 
Ohio  operators  are  reducing  day  men  to  $4.50  and  pick 
miners  to  about  70c.  a  ton. 

Mine  workers  have  received  three  increases  since  the  war. 
The  reductions  announced  thus  far  would  take  off  about 
two-thirds  of  the  increases  hitherto  granted. 


Still  Doubtful  Whether  Rail  Unions  Will 
Ally  with  Miners  for  Wage  War 

THE  response  of  the  sixteen  railroad  labor  brotherhoods 
to  an  invitation  to  pool  interests  with  the  miners  against 
wage  reductions  is  still  undetermined.  John  L.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  sent  his  letter  Feb.  1  to 
the  brotherhoods  urging  them  to  act  quickly  so  that  a  con- 
ference might  be  held  between  the  two  great  labor  groups. 
On  Monday  Mr.  Lewis  would  neither  deny  nor  affirm  a 
report  that  one  brotherhood  had  accepted  the  invitation  to 
a  conference.  Mr.  Lewis  declined  to  say  how  many  replies 
he  may  have  received.  It  is  supposed  that  the  joint  con- 
ference will  be  in  Chicago,  if  it  is  held. 

On  Sunday  the  plan  for  alliance  was  approved  by  the 
New  York  District  Council  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Railroad  Shop  Labor- 
ers and  the  New  York  Council  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees.  These  two  New  York  organizations 
represent  about  120,000  men  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
These  councils  adopted  resolutions  "demanding"  that  the 
international  officers  of  the  sixteen  brotherhoods  accept  the 
miners'  invitation  and  go  into  joint  conference  quickly. 
Of  course,- this  action  does  not  indicate  positively  the  posi- 
tion any  or  all  of  the  brotherhoods  may  take. 

In  a  statement  discussing  his  letter  to  the  sixteen  brother- 
hoods Mr.  Lewis  said  the  letter  is  an  invitation  for  the 
railroad  workers  to  "join  in  an  economic  alliance  which 
will  operate  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  their 
standard  of  living."  He  pointed  out  that  rail  workers  have 
received  reductions  in  wages,  and  said  that  efforts  are 
under  way  to  bring  about  further  reductions,  and  then  urges 
an  alliance  to  oppose  this  "frenzied  hysteria." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  W.  D.  Van  Horn,  A.  R.  Watkins, 
and  N.  J.  Ferry,  as  a  committee  of  the  executive  board, 
and  Mr.  Lewis.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  twenty-seventh  convention  of  the  United  Mines  Workers  of 
.America,  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  year  1919,  directed 
the  international  executive  board  to  talie  steps  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  a  closer  understanding  and  a  more  harmonious  relation- 
ship between  the  organizations  representing  the  men  employed 
in  the  railroad  and  mining  industries. 

In  harmony  with  this  action,  the  undersigned  committee  of 
members  of  the  international  executive  board  held  conferences 
with  representatives  of  several  organizations  of  railroad  workers. 
Some  progress  was  made  and  a  report  rendered  to  the  recent 
convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  held  in  Sep- 
tember, 1921.  The  convention  by  unanimous  vote  approved  the 
report  and  the  efforts  made  and  Instructed  the  officers  of  the 
organization  to  renew  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 


working  alliance  with  the  various  organizations  of  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

Pursuant  to  this  action,  the  committee  is  now  addressing  an 
identical  communication  to  the  officers  of  each  of  the  sixteen  major 
organizations  of  railroad  workers  and  ventures  to  suggest  that  the 
time  is  now  opportune  for  the  holding  of  a  meeting  of  accredited, 
representatives  of  each  organization  for  the  above-mentioned  pur- 
pose. We  would  respectifully  request  that,  as  representing  your 
organization,  you  give  immediate  consideration  to  the  suggestions 
contained  herein. 

The  undersigned  will  be  pleased  to  have  an  expression  from 
you  at  the  earliest  possible  date  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy 
and,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  favorable  replies  are  received,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  arrange  at  some  mutually  convenient  place  and 
time  for  the  holding  of  an  initial  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  several  organizations. 


Stephens  Opposes  Federal  Distribution  of 
Coal  to  Government  Departments 

ALTHOUGH  it  had  previously  favorably  reported  to  the 
.  House  a  bill  for  government  acquisition  of  the  site  of 
the  present  leased  ground  for  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  House  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  has  again  taken  up  the  subject  in  committee 
consideration.  On  Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  Roderick  Stephens, 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion, appeared  before  the  committee  in  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment acquisition  of  the  property  and  also  opposing  the 
distribution  of  fuel  to  government  deartments  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  government  itself.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
large  quantity  of  fuel  handled  by  the  fuel  yard — probably 
300,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  yearly — deprived 
the  local  retail  coal  men  in  Washington  of  considerable 
business.  Mr.  Stephens  will  give  further  testimony  before 
the  committee  on  Feb.  15. 


Lonaconing  Men  Shrink  from  Inevitable 

MINERS  employed  by  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.  at  Lona- 
coning, in  the  Georges  Creek  field,  have  spumed  the 
proposed  agreement  with  the  company  under  the  terms  of 
which  a  rate  of  85c.  a  ton  was  fixed  for  pick  mining  and 
65c.  a  ton  for  machine  mining.  The  present  rates  under 
the  union  scale  are  $1.31  a  ton  for  pick  mining  and  $1.10 
a  ton  for  machine  mining.  The  Maryland  Coal  Co.  has 
normally  about  300  men  on  its  payroll.  It  suggested  the 
reduction  in  order  to  get  wages  and  the  cost  of  mining 
down  to  a  point  where  it  could  obtain  orders  and  afford 
employment  to  its  miners. 


Production 

and  the 
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JVeekly  Review 


INVITATION  to  the  railroad  labor  unions  to  join  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  a  collective  effort  to  pre- 
vent nation-wide  wage  reductions  and  the  apparent 
willingness  of  some  of  the  railroad  workers  unions  to 
participate  on  this  basis  gives  a  more  serious  aspect  to 
the  anticipated  coal  strike  next  April.  The  point  that 
the  coal  consumers  are  keeping  in  mind  is  that  should 
the  railroads  be  tied  up  or  even  but  a  certain  few  of 
them  be  affected  the  production  from  non-union  fields, 
which  is  expected  to  save  the  day  for  the  country,  would 
be  seriously  interfered  with.  In  other  words,  if  John 
Lewis  cannot  call  out  the  non-union  miners  on  this 
strike  he  will  gain  the  same  result  if  the  railroads 
employees  go  on  strike.  Whether  or  not  this  dual  strike 
transpii-es,  and  on  this  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion  at 
the  moment,  the  situation  thus  created  is  one  to  which 
buyers  of  coal  must  give  serious  thought.  The  question 
that  must  be  decided  is  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  strike, 
they  will  operate  on  coal  purchased  and  stored  between 
now  and  March  31  or  take  a  chance  on  obtaining  non- 
union coal  after  April  1. 

Consumers  Again  Buying  Coal  for  Storage 

Stocks  of  bituminous  coal  on  Jan.  1,  1922,  according 
to  estimates  just  published  by  the  government,  show 
approximately  47,000,000  tons  in  the  hands  of  consum- 
ers, which  was  about  1,000,000  tons  less  than  on  Nov.  1, 

1921.  It  is  reported  that  the  coal  on  hand  on  Jan.  1, 

1922,  was  sufficient  for  41  days'  operation  at  the  rate 
of  consumption  prevailing  during  December,  but  were 
business  active,  stocks  would  last  not  more  than  32 
days.  Indications  are  that,  beginning  about  ten  days 
ago,  coal  is  again  being  turned  into  storage,  and  that 
the  movement  in  preparation  for  a  shutdown  next 
spring  has  begun  to  make  slow  headway. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  has  climbed  back  from 
the  low  point  in  December  and  if  the  present  rate  of 
production  is  maintained  will  soon  reach  the  level  of 
October,  the  high  point  in  1921.    So  far  prices  have  not 


Coal 


been  affected  by  this  incipient  buying  movement. 
,4£^e  "Index  for  Feb.  6  is  unchanged  at  182. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  concern  manifested  over 
the   possibility   of   a   strike    in    the   anthracite    region. 
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Stocks  of  anthracite  in  the  hands  of  648  representative 
dealers,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  averaged 
50  days'  supply  on  Dec.  1,  1921,  but  declined  to  44  days' 
supply  on  Jan.  1,  1922.  Ftirty-four  days'  supply  in  the 
middle  of  winter  is  several  months'  supply  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  Therefore,  if  production  of  anthracite  is 
maintained  equal  to  consumption '  until  April  1  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  over  a  shortage  of  hard  coal. 
Stocks  of  prepared  sizes  in  the  hands  of  producers  is  a 
little  short  of  2,000,000  tons,  which  reserve  is,  of  course, 
in  addition  to  that  in  the  hands  of  retailers  and  house- 
hold consumers. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  rose  to  9,626,000  net  tons  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  28,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey,  an  in- 
crease of  835,000  tons  from  the  output  of  the  preceding: 
week.  That  production  continues  to  gain  is  shown  by 
reports  of  loadings  for  the  first  two  days  of  last  week — 
65,000  cars — which  were  5,000  cars  in  excess  of  the  cor- 
responding days  of  the  week  preceding. 

The  number  of  idle  freight  cars  declined  to  555,353  on 
Jan.  23,  compared  with  a  total  of  593,298  on  Jan.  15.  Of 
the   total,  396,192  cars  were   in  good  repair.     Surplus  coal 
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Estimates  of  Product 

ion 

(Net    Tons) 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

WeekKml.-.i:                   1921-1922 

1920-1921 

.1.111.  14  (1)1..                           8,302.000 

,Iiin    21  (M 8,791,000 

,Ian,  28  (<il   ,                         9.626.000 
Daily  averaK.-,                      1.604.000 
Coal  year....                    340.747.000 
Daily  aver,  c.iil  v.ar          1.344.000 

9.936,000 
9.184.000 
8.570.000 
1.428.000 
458.449.000 
1.800.000 

.\NTHR.\t:lTF. 

1922 

1921 

.Inn    14 1.643,000 

.Ian.  2! 1.443.000 

.Ian.  28(al.                             1.607.000 

1.895.000 
1.819.000 
1,999.000 

C;()KE 

.Ian    21  (W,                               115.000 
.Ian    28  (n)             .                     1  13,000 
C'alcmlar  year 456,000 

258.000 

248,000 

1.043,000 

Id)  SubjocI  tore-vision.  (6)  Uerised  from  last  report       1 
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cars    amounted    to    183,999,    a    reduction    within    the    same 
period  of  11,285. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  was  2,810  cars  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  28,  only  160  cars  less  than  in  the 
preceding  week.  Later  reports  indicate  a  better  movement, 
as  railroads  and  utilities  are  taking  an  increased  tonnage 
for  stocking  purposes. 


I    15  29  15  27   10   24   8   22   5    19  29  16  30  14 
9  22   6  20    3    n    I    15  29  12  26   9   23    7    21 

Apr       May  Juns     July      Aug.    Sept     Oct      Nov.      Dec.      Jan.     Feb       Mar. 

Dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads  during  the  week  ended 
Feb.  2  were  271,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  235,800 
in  the  previous  week,  when  severe  weather  hindered  the 
movement.     Coastwise   freights   have  risen  as  a   result   of 


a  temporary  scarcity  of  bottoms  and  the  fact  that  many 
vessels  cleared  for  New  England  simultaneously  with  the 
lifting  of  the  inclement  weather,  thereby  increasing  the 
possiblility  of  demurrage.  Coal  is  not  arriving  at  the  piers 
in  quantities  heavy  enough  to  embarrass  shippers  and  prices 
are  firm,  despite  the  deplorable  expoi't  situation  and  the 
fact  that  New  England  industries  are  not  yet  taking  much 
coal  in  anticipation  of  a  strike.  The  trouble  in  the  textile 
mills  in  that  section  also  tends  to  lower  the  tonnage 
required.  Relatively  good  movement  to  New  England  for 
the  last  few  weeks  has  placed  that  territory  in  very  com- 
fortable supply  and  only  moderate  buying  vpill  be  necessary 
as  a  safeguard  aginst  any  April  1  operating  disturbances. 

Directors  of  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange  will  meet 
in  Washington  Feb.  11  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will 
continue  the  exchange.  The  Virginia  Ry.  will  ask,  it  is 
understood,  that  the  exchange  be  continued  until  the 
threatened  coal  strike  is  settled.  The  Lamberts  Point  Coal 
Exchange  will  go  out  of  operation  Feb.  15,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  at  Newport  News,  will 
continue. 

Other  markets,  especially  in  the  Midwest,  are  experienc- 
ing a  better  demand.  Domestic  producers  are  actively  ship- 
ping the  heavy  orders  gathered  during  the  recent  cold  spell. 
Fear  of  a  strike  has  finally  become  apparent  and  the  stock- 
ing movement  is  gathering  momentum.  Prices  on  all  grades 
of   coal    have    firmed   up,    in   some   cases   premium    figures 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  0.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings  -  .  .  . 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings   ... 

•Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Nary  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Poo!  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  Sc'd.  gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.) . . 
Httfiburgh  slack  (Gas).    -  . 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump 

W.  Va.  splint  lump 

W.  Va.  mine  run ... 

W.  Va.  screenings 

Hooking  lump 

Hocking  mine  run 


Market 

Quoted 
Columbus. . .. 

Columbus . 

Columbus 

Chicago 

Chicago ..... 
Cincinnati. . . 
CSncinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York.. . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  . . . 
New  York. .  . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.... 
New  York . . . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. .  . . 
New  York . . . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore 


New  York. . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore.. 
Pittsburgh.. 
Pittsburgh. , 
Pittsburgh. . 
Columbus. . 
Columbus. . 
Columbus.. 
Cincinnati. . 
Cincinnati.  . 
Cincinnati. . 
Cincinnati. . 
Columbus.. 
Columbus. . 


1922 
$3.40 
2.  15 
1.50 
3.10 
2.50 
3  00 
1.90 
1.25 
4.70 
2  05 
2.50 
1.80 
3.15 


2.30 
2.10 
1  90 
2.00 
1.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1.75 


1.50 
1.55 
1  .40 
2.65 


1922 
$3.30 
2.15 
1.50 
2.85 
2.15 
2,85 
1.90 
1.40 
4.70 
1.95 
2.45 
1.80 
3.20 
3.00 
2.40 
2.25 
2.30 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
1.95 
1.70 
1.70 
1    70 


1,50 
1.40 
2.65 


1922 
$3.30 
2.15 
1.55 
2.85 
2.15 
3.15 
2,05 

1  40 
4.70 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 

2  85 

3  00 
2  70 
2.20 
2,40 
2.45 
2  05 
2.00 
2  05 
1.65 
1,70 
1   95 


1  ,40 
1.50 
1,65 
2.65 


Feb.  6, 
I922t 
Hi  JiHa-SS 
2.00(11  2 
l.SOui  I 
2  50i'<    3 


.-,(a 


(10 


4,65(11  4,80 

l,65(..  2,25 

2,25(<(  2,70 

1.75((i  2  00 

2.75(u  3  00 

2.85(u  3  25 

^.50("  :.i:o 


1  65hi  1.85 
1.65('7  1.85 
/ .  .s'0((i    ; .  yd 


Market 
Quoted 

Hocking  screenings Columbus.. 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland. . 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland. . 

Pitta.  No.  8  screenings Cleveland . . 


Midwest 

Franklin,  111.  liunp Chicago.  . 

Franklin,  m.  mine  nm Chicago   . 

Franklin,  HI.  screening. .  .  Chicago ,  . 

Central,  111.  lump (Chicago,  . 

Central,  111.  mine  run <2)hicago.... 

Central,  111.  screenings. . .  .  Chicago,  . . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump. ......  Chicago,  .  , 

Ind.  4th  Vem  mine  run ,  .  .  Chicago .  . . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings.. .  C^hioago   . . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago.  . . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run .  .  .  Chicago ,  . . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago.  .  . 

Standard  lump St.  Louis.. . 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis... 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis.. , 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville. 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. . 

West  Ky.  screenings Louisville. . 


1922 
$1.45 
2.85 
2,00 
1.90 


2,90 
2.00 
3.10 
2.50 
1.80 
3.35 
2.55 
2.10 
2.95 
2.25 
1.65 
2.60 
1,85 
I  45 
2,85 
1,90 
1   25 


$1  20 
3  00 
I  90 
1.65 


3  65 
2,35 
2.05 
3.00 
2.35 
1.70 
3.25 
2.55 
1.85 
2.95 
2.20 
1.65 
2.75 
1.95 
1.35 
2.55 
1.80 
1,05 


$1.25 
3  05 
2.00 


3  65 
2,35 
1.90 
3.00 
2.35 
1.50 
3.25 
2.40 
1,60 
2.95 
2.20 
1.45 
2.90 
2  00 
I  00 
2.60 
1  90 
0  95 


I922t 
$1  25(a$l  40 


3.25(11  4  05 

2.25(u:  2  50 

1  75(11  2  25 
2,75(a  3  25 

2  25(.i  2,50 
1  50(u  1.75 
3.00(i(i  3  50 
2.3S(.i  2  65 

1  65(t<  2  00 
2,60«i^  3,23 

2  10(<"  2.40 
1.40(<i'  1.65 
2.75((Ti  3,00 
I ,  SHih  i ,  Ofi 

I   00 

2.50((ii  2.75 

l.60f(i.  2.25 

0  80("  1  45 


2.15       2.15       2.15       2,10("    2   20 


1.75 
1,25 
2.40 

1,30 
1  25 
2.85 
1   75 


1.75 
2,60 
1,65 
1,15 


1.40 
1.10 
2.60 
1.90 


1.75 
2.50 
1.65 
1,15 
2.45 

1.35 
1.05 
2.50 
1   90 


,25(u 
.00(>i 

;,50((i 


1  60 

1  15 

2  75 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

*Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvances  over  previous 


Birmingham..  3.35  2.75  2.90  2  75(«    3.00 

Birmingham..  2,10  2.10  1.85  1 .  75(a   2.00 

Birmingham..  2.15  2.15  2.10  2.00((i    2.25 

Louisville....  3.10  2.70  2.75  2  75(«>  3.00 

Louisville. ...  1,65  1 .  55  1.55  ; .  S.W'   1 .  nr. 

Louisville....  1.35  1.25  1    10  1.05(«    1,25 

Cincinnati.    .  2.85  2.65  2.75  2.75(<i!  3.00 

Qncinnati. .  .  1 .  40  1 .  45  1.45  1   35(in    1 .  50 

Cincinnati.    .  1.25  1.05  0.95  0  7.K<>>   1.00 

Kansas  Qty..  5  00  4  .'75  5 .  00  5  00 

Kansas  aty..  4   10  4.00  4.00  4.00 

Kansas  City..  2  50  2.50  2.50  2  50 
Hampton  Roada. 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italicM. 


Current  Quotations— Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.O.B.  Mines 


Broken 

Broken 

Egg 

Egg 

Egg 

Store 

Stove!!!!!!!!;!;!!!!! 

Chestnut 

Cbestnut 

Oieetnut 

Pea 

Pea 

Pea 

Buckwheat  No.  I 

Buckwheat  No.  I . . . 

Rice 

Rice 

Barley 

Barley 

Birdseye 

*Net  tons,  f.o.b.  mines. 


Market 
Quoted 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia... 

New  York. .  .  . 

Philadelphia... 

Chicago 

New  York.  ,  . . 

Philadelphia... 

Chicago 

New  York.  . .  . 

Philadelphia.. . 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia. . 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

New  York. .  .  . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York.  .  .  . 

Philadelphia.. . 

New  York. 


Freight 

Rates 

$2.61 

2.66 

2.61 

2.66 

5.63 

2.61 

2.66 

5.63 

2.61 

2.66 

5.63 

2.47 

2.38 

5.63 

2.47 

2.38 

2.47 

2.38 

2.47 

2.38 

2.47 


Independent 

$6;75("  $7150 
7.00(0  7.75 
7.00fn    7.75 

7 .  40* 
7.75(S"  8.10 
7.75(3.   8.15 

7.60* 
7.50(5.   8.10 
7.75(3-   8.15 

7  60* 
4.75(S    5.50 
4.50(3:   5.00 

6  10* 
2.75(i<  3.25 
2.00(5i  3.00 
2.00(3.  2.25 
1.75(3  2.00 
1.35(3-.  1.50 
1 .  00(3    1 .  25 


Company 

$7  60(u  $7.75 
7.75(5.  7.85 
7.60(S>    7  75 

7.75 

6.95* 
7 .  90(a    8   10 
8.05(31   8  25 

7.20* 
7.90(11    8.10 
8,05(*   8  25 

7.20* 
6.05(3.   6.45 
6,  15(3.   6  25 

5 .60* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 


$7  00(n.$7  50 
7  25(3.  7.75 
7.15(31  7.75 

7  50* 
7,85(<i,  8.10 
7,75(3.   8.15 

7.75* 
7,85(<i'  8.10 
7.75(5.   8.15 

7.75* 
4  75(<i.   5.50 
4.75(3;  5.00 

6  10* 
2.85('ii  3.50 
2  75(3.  3  25 
2,00(3  2.50 
2.006!  2  25 
1.35(3.  1.75 
1.25(3    1.50 


1922 

Company 
$7.60f3$7  75 
7  75(o  7.85 
7,60(3    7.75 

7.75 

6,95* 
7.90(11    8.10 
8.05(3    8.25 

7,20* 
7.90(11    8.10 
8,05(3   8.25 

7  20* 
6.05(11    6.45 
6   15(5    6.25 

5.60* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 


-Feb.   6,    I922t- 


$7.00(11  $7.50 
7.50(u  7  75 
7.15(1.    7.75 

7.50* 
7.85(3    8.10 
7.75(a    8.15 

7.75* 
7,85  (.18.10 
7.75(3    8.15 

7  75* 
S.OOlii    5  75 
4.75(3    5.00 

6.10* 
3  00(ri    3  50 

_'.,;o(fi  .;.-'i 

2.00(3  2.50 
i.  7.5(31  S.S.^ 
1.50(3i  1.75 
; ,  00(3   ; .  .irt 


Company 
$7.60(01  $7.  75 
7.75(31   7.85 
7.60(3)   7.75 

7.75 

6,95* 
7 .  90(1'    8   10 
8  05(11.   8.25 

7  20* 
7.90(11    8   10 
8.05(11.   8  25 

7  20* 
6.05(11    6.45 


tAdvan()e8  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  ilatict 
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Coal  Age  Index.  182.  Week  of  Feb.  6.  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  $2.21.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not 
the  actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  Unted  States,  weighted 
in  accordance  first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of 
slack,  prepared  and  run-ot-mine  normally  shipped  and  second, 
with  respect  to  the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  aver- 
age thus  obtained  was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the 
report  on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918."  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is 
a  series  of  index  numbers,  plotted  in  the  above  diagram  and  shoAvn 
in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

being  given  for  cars  in  transit.   The  Northwestern  docks  are 
busily  shipping  rush  domestic  orders,  but  the  steam  trade 


is  unimproved,  as  consumers  feel  that  dock  supplies  will 
be  there  when  needed. 

The  Navy  Department  has  awarded  a  contract  for  4,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  Great  Lakes  Training 
Station,  111.,  to  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  at  ?2.80  a 
ton  f.o.b.  mines. 

Inquiries  for  future  tonnage  are  increasing  daily.  Opera- 
tors, however,  feel  that  the  strike  talk  has  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  market  conditions,  and  as  a  rule  are  not  quoting 
on  anything  but  current  business.  It  is  quite  evident, 
therefore,  that  prices  will  not  be  lower  before  April   1. 

Another  union  producing  section  has  come  out  flat-footed 
for  a  reduction  of  wages  and  the  abolition  of  the  check-oflf. 
The  coal  operators  of  Indiana  held  an  interesting  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  Feb.  2.  These  producers  are  confidently 
expecting  a  shut-down  that  will  last  for  some  time,  as  it 
is  felt  that  the  present  is  no  time  for  a  compromise.  Wages 
must  be  reduced  and  the  check-off  must  be  abolished. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  hard  coal  was  1,607,000  net  tons  in  the 
week  ended  Jan.  28,  an  increase  of  164,000  tons  as  compared 
with  the  week  previous.  Retail  business  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  coal  spell  and  yard  supplies  moved  well 
for  a  short  time.  Retailers  are  ordering  for  replenishment 
only  and  not  for  reserve.  Independent  prices  moved  up  a 
peg  on  both  domestic  and  steam  sizes,  the  latter  also  being 
in  improved  demand. 

The  decision  upholding  the  anthracite  tax  law  has  caused 
some  discussion  among  producers,  some  of  whom  advocate 
adding  the  tax  directly  to  the  price  of  coal  as  a  separate 
item.  Some  operators  are  reported  to  feel  that  the  law 
will  pass  the  other  courts  to  which  it  may  be  appealed,  as 
the  last  court  had  all  the  assistance  of  former  opinions  to 
guide  it  and  the  present  law  was  drawn  so  as  to  overcome 
former  objections. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  output  was  113,000  net  tons  during  the  last 
week  in  January,  practically  continuing  the  recent  rate  of 
production.  There  is  no  regular  contract  market.  All 
first-quarter  contracts  apparently  are  covered  and  it  is  too 
early  for  second-quarter  negotiations.  The  spot  market  is 
quiet  and  Connellsville  producers  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  coal  market  in  the  meantime. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 

Germany  —  Production  in  the  Ruhr 
region  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  21 
was  1,929,000  metric  tons,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The  preceding 
week's  output  was  1,885,000  tons. 

Italy — Cardiff  steam  first,  as  cabled 
to  Coal  Age,  is  quoted  at  37s.  3d.  on  the 
Genoa  market.  This  has  been  the  rul- 
ing figure  since  late  in  January. 

South  Africa — A  conference  of  the 
Colliery  Section  of  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  has  withdrawn  the  offer  recently 
made  to  the  coal  miners  on  the  ground 
that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  an 
answer  to  be  returned.  This  has 
resulted  in  notices  being  posted  at  the 
collieries  discharging  all  strikers. 

Belgium  —  The  improvement  in  the 
coal  market  in  the  demand  for  indus- 
trial fuel  shows  no  accentuation,  but 
orders  are  more  numerous.  The  coke 
market  is  better  oviring  to  great  demand 
from  France  and  Luxemburg.  The 
domestic  coal  market  is  more  active 
owing  to  the  cold  weather.    Production 


of  coal  in  December  amounted  to  1,965,- 
350  metric  tons.  Stocks  of  coal  on  Jan. 
1  amounted  to  946,540  metric  tons. 

Poland — Coal  and  coke  imports  for 
the  10  months  ended  October,  1921,  as 
reported  by  Commerce  Reports,  were 
as  follows:  Coal,  from  Upper  Silesia, 
1,936,711  tons,  from  Czechoslovakia, 
115,934  tons;  coke,  from  Upper  Silesia, 
125,366  tons,  from  Czechoslovakia,  82,- 
648  tons. 

Denmark — During  the  period  Jan- 
uary-September, 1921,  there  were  im- 
ported into  Denmark  1,308,800  tons  of 
coal,  as  compared  with  1,646,998  tons' 
during  the  same  period  in  1920.  The 
largest  quantity  came  from  North- 
umberland and  Scotland — this  is,  582,- 
482  and  377,768  tons,  respectively.  Coal 
imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  183,099  tons,  which  is  460,- 
000  tons  less  than  in  1920.  Only  218 
tons  were  imported  from  Germany,  as 
against  1,224  in  1920. 

Spain — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  been  advised  that  Spain  has 


authorized  the  purchase  of  coal  from 
other  countries,  and  the  Department 
advises  American  firms  to  establish 
connections  in  Spain  to  obtain  some 
of  this  trade. 

New  South  Wales — The  exports  of 
coal  from  Newcastle  (N.S.W.)  during 
1921  were  4,589,000  tons. 

Sweden  —  The  application  made  by 
the  Spitzbergen  Coal  Co.  requesting  the 
State  to  subscribe  750,000  kr.  in  prefer- 
ence shares  was  granted  recently.  This 
sum  has  been  placed  at  the  company's 
disposal. 

Hampton   Roads    Pier    Situation 

—Week  Ended^ 
Jan.  26      Feb.  2 

N.  &  W.  Piers,   Lamberts  Point: 

Cars   on    hand    1.788  2,021 

Tons  on   hand    99,519     114.341 

Tons    dumped     119,968     112,820 

Tonnage    waiting     15.400  6,700 

Virginian  Ry.  Piers.   Sewalls  Point : 

Cars   on   hand    1.276  899 

Tons   on   hand    77.000        44,950 

Tons    dumped    44,568        80,061 

Tonnage    waiting    22,787  9,989 

C.  &  O.   Piers,   Newport  News: 

Cars    on    hand     1,119  1,068 

Tons   on    hand    55,950       53,900 

Tons    dumped     46,006       49,112 

Tonnage    waiting    6,090 

December   Bunker    Coal   for    Steamers 

(IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE) 

Cufltomfl  Districts:  Tons 

New  York   ^J'-TS? 

Philadelphia   22.125 

Maryland 20,02J 

Virginia 126,266 
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British  Seek  to  Reduce  Cost  of  Export  Coals; 
French  Miners  Accept  Wage  Cuts 

British  pi-oduction  for  the  week  ended  mediately  and  the   second   on   April   1, 

Jan.   21   was   4,561,000   gross   tons,   ac-  would   be   2fr.   and   lfr.25c.,   instead   of 

cording  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.    This  is  the    two    cuts    of   2fr.50c.    each.      This 

a    slight    decrease    as    compared    with  means    the    total    daily    reduction    for 

4,719,000  tons  the  previous  week.  miners  will  be  3fr.25c.,  instead  of  5fr. 

Inquiries     from     abroad     are     more  Family   allowances   remain   unchanged, 

numerous,  and  if  the  export  trade  con-  The  men,  who  first  heard  of  the  5fr.  cut 

tinues    to     indicate     the     improvement  right  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  for 

shown  during  the  past  few  weeks  the  higher  wages,  had  declared  they  would 

present  rate   of   production   will   prove  pull  a  general  mine  strike.    Today  that 

inadequate.  danger  is  past. 

South  Wales  exports  are  slowly  ex-         The  economic  condition  of  mine  labor 

panding,   demand  being  chiefly   in   the  is  such  that  a  5fr.  cut  would  have  been 

Far  East  and   South  America.     Stocks  a  galling  thing.     The  operators  finally 

of  best  Admiralty  lai-ge  are  heavier  than  agreed  they  could  manage  to  reduce  the 

usual.     Best  bunker  smalls   and   cargo  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  6fr.50c.  per 

bunker  smalls   are   scarce,  with  prices  ton   without   reducing   wages    so   dras- 

firm.     The  improvement  in  the  British  tically.     Various  reductions   in  operat- 

industry  is  mostly  discernible  in  Scot-  ing  expenses  are  to  be  made  principally 

land,  where  the  majority  of  the  pits  are  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  elec- 

operating    full     time.       Many    of    the  trical  machinery  and  by  cutting  divi- 

owners   also    report   better  output   per  dends. 

man  and  a   greater  willingness   to   co-  _  _,        „^     ,    r.   j  j 

operate  with  the  management  than  has  Export  Clearances,  AVeek  Ended, 

been  apparent  for  some  years.     Scottish  "'^•'-  26,  1922 

coal  shipments  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  from   HAMPTON   ROADS : 

14   were   200,139   tons,   an   increase   of         For  Africa:  °"^ 

121,595    tons   over    the    previous   week.  Am.   Bk.   John   C.    Myer.    for   George- 

This    is    approximately    100,000    tons  '°?,"'  ^r  Giana 1.348 

greater  than  for  the  same  week  a  year  Am.°s.s.  Amelia,^  fo"   Port  Antonio. . .    358 

ago.  Am.   Sclir.  Robt.  P.  Murphy,  for  Santo 

The  fact  that  wages  in  Wales  have  ,  Domingo aoo 

touched    rock-bottom    has    encouraged  "^  For  fanadaf^'^     °      "'^'^° ' 

the  men  to  better  effort  and  a  better  Nor.  s.s.  Erhoim,  for  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  .1,697 

spirit  is  manifest.  .  ^""c,  ^  "^"^ '„  u  .      i.r        , 

TV,^«„  ;o  ™„-„  ^-^..-ui^  ;.,  n.^  -n.,-! Am.    S.S.   Callabasas,   for   Manopla....     492 

There  is  more  trouble  in  the  Durham     Am.  s.s.  Montosa.  for  San  juan 4.023 

areas.     The  mmers  complain  that  the     Grl<.  S.S.  Philaron,  for  Santiago 471 

(Government  has  left  them  to  stand  alone  from  Philadelphia. 

to    face    the    greatest    depression    in  For  Cuba? 

forty  years.      Cheaper  coal  by  reduced  ^r.  s.s.  South  America,  for  Havana.    ... 
dock  charges,   reduced   transport  rates 

and  lower  charges  by  the  middleman  are  Outlook  Improves  at  Hampton  Roads 
sought  by  the  miners  as  an  alternative  Export  volume  was  unchanged  from 
of  any  further  readjustment  of  miners'  previous  weeks.  A  number  of  vessels 
working  arrangements.  Ascertainments  last  week  took  part  coal  cargoes  for 
made  by  the  accountants  representing  points  in  the  West  Indies  and  nearby, 
owners  and  workmen  under  the  wage  Conditions  in  South  America,  as  a  re- 
agreement  show  that  the  owners  are  suit  of  the  business  depression,  were 
suffering  heavy  losses.  The  miner's  sug-  held  responsible  for  a  marked  decrease 
gestion  indicates  the  policy  of  despair  in  coal  shipments  to  that  section. 
and  is  an  argument  which  the  ovraers  New  England  business  during  the 
may  equally  apply  to  their  own  con-  week  was  fair,  with  indications  of  a 
dition.  steady  revival  of  trade.     Bunkers  con- 

tinued  to  hold  their  own,  with  a  slight 

French  Strike  Is  Averted  increase  apparent  during  the  latter  part 
of  January  and  first  of  February. 

The  threatened  strike  of  coal  miners  January  dumpings  were  only  937,664 

in  France  has  been  averted.     After  a  tons,  as  compared  with  955,091  tons  in 

new  parley  in  which  tact  and  a  spirit  of  December.    The  comparison  with  Janu- 

co-operation  on  both  sides  was  shown,  ary,  1921,  is  not  favorable,  for  during 

the  mine  owners   agreed  that  the  two  that  month  1,425,209  tons  passed   over 

wage  cuts,  the  first  to  take  effect  im-  the  piers. 


Howevei;  the  trend  of  the  market 
last  year  was  distinctly  downward  while 
at  the  present  time  it  is  stationary,  if 
not  rising.  The  threatened  strike  prom- 
ises to  expand  the  coal  business,  al- 
though no  evidence  of  it  is  apparent 
at   this   time. 

Prices  are  stable,  but  in  certain  spe- 
cific instances  under-the-market  figures 
have  been  freely  offered,  governed  by 
the  fluctuating  supplies  on  hand. 


Pier  and   Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

Foreiun  Bunker  Quotationt  by  Cable  to  Coal  Age 
PIERS 

Jan.  28  Feb.  4t 

1°°'    9  New  Yorlt $5.45(n$5.65   v«S.60(««5.80 

5°°M9' Jf.^.YT?"'''--     5.15(2'    5.30  5.25(5,5.50 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia.  .           5.50  5  50 (at  5  70 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia. .     5.\0(qt   5.30  5  15(3(535 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia. .     5.50(u>  5  60  5  65<ai  5  80 

Pool  1,  Hamp.  Rds....     4.65(5)4.80  ;.(Joffi4'75 

Pools  5-6-7  H amp.  Rds    4.25@4.40  i  SO 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...           4.50  i.io 
BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York 5.80(51   5.95  5  9S@;  6  15 

Pool  10,  New  York 5.45f5!   5.60  5  60®  5  85 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia. .     5.60(S)5.85  5  75(5.6  00 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia.  .     5.40fm  5.50  5  55(5'   5  65 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...     4.80^>   4  90  i  75 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...           4.65  i  60 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 388.  f.o.b.  38s.  t.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..      55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  f  o.b 

Welsh.  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b.  50s.  f  o.b. 

Welsh,  Marseilles 1 20  fr.  f.o.b.  120frfob. 

Welsh,  Genoa 40s.  t.i.b.  40b.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 37s   tib 

Welsh,  Algiers 35s.  f.o.b.  35s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pemambuoo... .  62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia 62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 40s.  f.a.s.  403.  fas 

Welsh.  Teneriffe 40s.  f. as.  40s.  f.a  s. 

Welsh,  Malta 40s.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas 40s.  f.a.s.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Port  Said 49s.  f.o.b.  49s.  f.o.b. 

Belgian,  Antwerp 30s.  3(fe. 

Alexandria 46s.  iBs. 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 42s.  423. 


Current  Quotations  British  Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Cardiff:  Jan.  28  Feb.t 

Admiralty,  Large 24s. 9d.  24s.  6d.  (a  25s- 

Steam,  Smalls 18s.  18s.  (3<  19s. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams 25s.  Sis.  @  t5s. 

Best  Gas 21s.    6d.  21s.  6d. (5  22s. 

Best  Bunkers 2Is.  21s.  (3  22s. 

t  Advances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy 
type  declines  in  italics. 


Port  of  New  York  1921  Exports  Fall 
Short  of  1920 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  through  the 
Port  of  New  York  last  year  fell  con- 
siderably short  of  those  during  the 
previous  year.  There  were  131,875  tons 
of  anthracite  sent  to  foreign  countries 
as  compared  with  209,527  tons  in  1920. 
a  decrease  of  77,652  tons;  61,641  tons  of 
bituminous  as  against  208,840  tons,  a 
decrease  of  147,199  tons  and  6,884  tons 
of  coke  as  compared  with  32,355  tons  in 
1920,  a  decrease  of  25,471  tons. 

Of  the  bituminous  shipped  Canada  is 
credited  with  receiving  2,294  tons;  New- 
foundland, 1,713;  San  Domingo,  974 
tons;  France,  25,868  tons;  Egypt,  1,000 
tons;  Norway,  500  tons;  Turkey,  Europe, 
4,500  tons;  England,  147  tons  and  Italy. 
6,188  tons. 


9I6  2330  7I4  2IZ84  11B25  2  9  I6  2330  6B2OZ73  i0n24l  8  152229  5  21926  3  10  024317  14212641118254  11  18  25 
Apr.        May      June      July         Aug.     Sept.       Oct..        Nov.       Dec.        Jan.       Feb.      Mar. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators* 
Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
on  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  1922.  George  S. 
Brackett,  secretary. 
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Seek  Low  Prices  For 

Pre-Strike  Deliveries 

Buyers  Shaken  I'p  By  Union  Activity 
And  Industrial  Program — Little  Con- 
tracting Going  On  Now  —  Wage 
Question  Up  Feb.  10. 

Consumers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
section  are  busily  engaged  in  seeking 
price  protection  on  deliveries  prior 
to  the  strike.  Better  buying  has 
been  induced  by  union  developments 
but  a  sti'onger  manufacturing  pro- 
gram is  also  taking  a  little  extra 
tonnage.  There  is  not  much  talk  of 
contract  making  at  this  time.  In 
fact,  operators  are  inclined  to  keep 
their  commitments  down  to  a  strictly 
current  basis. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Association  will  meet  about  Feb.  10 
to  consider  the  wage  question. 
Conditions  in  the  unionized  opera- 
tions are  unchanged  and  the  low 
cost  mines  continue  to  secure  the 
majority   of  the  business   offered. 

NEW  YORK 

While  there  is  a  little  more  firmness 
in  the  market  and  spot  quotations  indi- 
cate a  trifle  more  strength,  demand  has 
not  increased  much.  The  recent  snow- 
storm caused  some  congestion  and  has 
resulted  in  a  shortage  of  the  better 
grades  of  coal  at  the  New  York  docks. 
However,  toward  the  end  of  the  week 
there  were  about  1,400  cars  on  hand, 
practically  the  same  number  as  at  the 
corresponding  time  of  the  week  pre- 
vious. 

Buyers  have  not  yet  shown  any  dis- 
position to  place  orders  But  are  busily 
engaged  in  many  inquiries.  Talk  of 
contract  making  has  practically  ended 
for  the  time  being. 

Some  local  houses  report  better  busi- 
ness and  February  is  expected  to  show 
greater  improvement  as  the  expected 
strike  is  too  near  at  hand  to  keep  buyers 
out  of  the  market  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Call  for  grades  of  Pool  9  is  said  to  b? 
somewhat  stronger  in  some  local  houses. 
A  slight  improvement  is  reported  in  the 
bunker  business. 


mines.  West  Virginia  gas  is  weaker 
still.  Run  of  mine  has  been  offering 
around  .^1.40,  while  both  slack  and 
three-quarter  are  ranging  $1.40@$1.50 
a   net  ton  f.o.b.  mines. 


BALTIMORE 

The  export  situation  continues  most 
unsatisfactory.  Including  two  ship- 
ments to  Porto  Rico,  two  to  Egypt  and 
one  to  Argentina,  the  total  January 
movement  was  19,488  tons  cargo  and 
800  tons  bunker.  This  was  probably 
the  poorest  month's  showing  since  be- 
fore the  war.  Industrial  demand  con- 
tinues fair,  however. 

Steam  coals  are  15c.@25c.  higher  at 
the  mines  per  net  ton  than  they  were 
two  or  three  weeks  ago.  Gas  coals 
after  a  brief  spurt  are  again  on  a 
remarkably  low  basis,  and  the  best 
Pennsylvania  lump  has  been  offering  in 
this  market  in  the  past  few  davs  as 
low    as    $2.1.')@$2.2.5    a    net    ton    f.o.b. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  executive  board  of  the  Central 
Coal  Association  met  last  "week  to  con- 
sider the  wage  question.  Operators 
contend  that  they  can  no  longer  mine 
and  sell  coal  in  competition  with  the 
other  big  fields  that  have  decreed  a 
reduction. 

The  entire  situation  was  discussed 
but  no  action  was  taken  affecting  the 
central  Pennsylvania  field  and  another 
meeting  will  be  held  on  about  Feb.  10. 
It  is  probable  that  a  meeting  of  all 
the  members  of  the  association  wall  be 
held  at  that  time. 

Production  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, the  unsettled  conditions  tending 
to  stimulate  buying  owing  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  strike  after  March  31. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  bituminous  market  is  better,  but 
not  busy.  There  has  been  heavier  spot 
buying,  although  prices  have  advanced 
only  slightly.  There  is,  however,  an 
unlimited  supply  of  coal  to  be  had  at 
prices  as  low  as  any  quoted  in  the  last 
three   months. 

There   has   also   been   an   increase   in 


consumption  due  to  the  weather,  and 
some  lines  of  business  are  buying  again. 
The  best  buyers  are  certain  branches 
of  the  iron  trade,  most  of  whom  while 
running  lightly  for  the  past  six  months, 
have  cut  heavily  into  accumulated 
stocks,  and  are  now  replacing  some  of 
it. 

Inquiries  from  the  consumer  have 
doubled,  and  buyers  are  asking  about 
contract  prices,  though  few,  if  any,  pro- 
ducers will  give  a  definite  quotation.  It 
looks  as  if  discussion  of  contracts  will 
be  postponed  until  April.  Customers 
of  long  standing  are  assured  that  they 
will  receive,  in  the  event  of  mine 
trouble,  preferential   treatment. 

FAIRMONT 

Only  a  limited  number  of  mines  are  in 
operation.  Some  concerns  report  an 
increasing  number  of  inquiries  but  lit- 
tle additional  business  and  about  the 
only  companies  able  to  secure  any  spot 
orders  are  those  having  non-union  mines 
and  where  the  cost  is  low. 

Even  contract  shipments  are  limited. 
Commercial  business  is  extremely  scarce 
and  aibout  all  that  keeps  mines  in 
operation  anywhere  is  railroad  fuel. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Conditions  are  unimpi'oved.  Until 
there  is  a  wage  adjustment  additional 
business  will  be  unobtainable.  Some 
companies  have  offered  their  employees 
work  at  a  reduced  scale  but  such  offers 
recently  made  have  been  rejected.  There 
are  some  railroad  fuel  contracts  to  be 
filled  but  where  companies  are  without 
good  sized  contracts  they  are  not  oper- 
ating. Prices  are  showing  a  softening 
tendency. 


Anthracite 


Production  Rises  but 

Retail  Trade  Wavers 

Steam  Coals  Hard  to  Get  —  Much  Idle 
Time  At  Mines  In  Spite  of  Inde- 
pendent Activity  —  Yards  Reorder 
Only   for  Replenishment. 

Production  has  increased  with  the 
cold  spell.  The  retail  business  is 
sporadic  depending  on  the  weather. 
Steam  coals  are  still  scarce.  Inde- 
pendent operations  are  heavier  but 
there  is  still  much  idle  time. 

Retailers  are  reordering  for  re- 
plenishment only  and  not  for  re- 
serves. At  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption there  need  be  no  increase 
in  production  to  meet  all  require- 
ments through  the  balance  of  the 
coal  year.  Both  retailers  and  house- 
holders are  hopeful  that  costs  will 
be  lower  after  April  1  and  are  con- 
fining their  purchases  to  the  barest 
needs  in  the  meantime. 


been  idle  bechuse  of  the  slump  have 
resumed  operations.  Locally,  retail 
dealers  report  considerable  increased 
business.  There  are  some  consumers, 
however,  who  intend  to  withhold  orders 
until  after  the  new  wage  agreement  be- 
tween the  operators  and  workers  is 
entered  into,  believing  there  will  be  a 
wage  reduction  as  well  as  a  cut  in 
freight  rates. 

Retail  yards  are  well  filled,  and  their 
owners  are  not  willing  to  take  any  more 
coal  than  they  believe  they  really  need. 
Complaint  of  poor  collections  is  fre- 
quently heard. 

All  steam  coals  are  active.  Buck- 
wheat No.  1  is  tighter  but  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point;  where  there  is  any 
difficulty  to  obtain  it.  In  some  instances, 
the  better  grades  of  independent  rice 
are  being  quoted  above  the  company  cir- 
cular.    Barley  is  growing  scarcer. 


NEW  YORK 

A  growing  demand  is  reflected  in  re- 
ports from  the  mining  fields  that  more 
operations  are  on  a  full-time  basis  and 
that  numerous  smaller  mines  that  have 


BUFFALO 

Despite  colder  weather  the  anthracite 
trade  did  not  come  up  to  former  stand- 
ards in  January.  Some  say  that,  as 
the  early  buying  did  not  provide  for  a 
full  winter's  supply  the  later  buying 
will  need  to  be  heavy,  but  all  predic- 
tions have  come  to  nothing  so  far.  The 
consumer  has  somehow  managed  to  get 
along  with  a  very  light  supply  and  he 
bids  fair  to  go  on  in  the  same  way. 

Reports  from  the  mining  districts  are 
discouraging.  A  dealer  in  independent 
anthracite    says    he    has    been    offered 
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some  already  on  cars,  at  prices  below 
circular,  in  order  to  save  it  from  de- 
murrage, but  he  can  find  no  market 
for  it.  

PHILADELPHIA 

The  biR  snuw  early  in  the  week  gave 
the  retailers  plenty  of  business,  but  de- 
liveries were  difficult  because  of  drifts. 
Ordering  fell  off  rapidly  at  the  end  of 
the  week  with  warm  weather. 

The  retailer  continues  to  order  spar- 
ingly, even  of  the  most  wanted  sizes, 
stove  and  nut.  Pea  coal  is  in  better 
demand.  Retail  prices  are  firmer,  but 
only  because  of  the  storm. 

The  outlook  for  good  business  during 
the  present  month  is  promising.  Buy- 
ers who  bought  only  part  of  their  win- 
ter supply  are  coming  into  the  mai-ket 
steadily   now. 

The  steam  situation  strengthens  con- 
siderably, and  the  change  is  shown  best 
by  the  independents,  who  are  getting 
better  prices  now  for  all  sizes,  some 
even  claiming  full  company  circular,  al- 
though it  is  still  a  fact  that  fair  ship- 
ments of  all  sizes  can  still  be  had  off- 
price,  particularly  rice.  The  demand 
for  barley  increases  and  most  independ- 
ents are  able  to  command  $1.25  for 
their  output.  However,  should  the 
strike  agitation  fall  they  figure  that 
following  April  1  all  steam  sizes  will 
be  a  drug  on  the  market,  with  most  of 
the  manufacturing  plants  well  stocked. 

ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

Although  a  general  cold  spell  has 
been  felt  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  it  has  not  to  any  large 
extent  affected  the  demand.  Most  of 
the  companies  are  operating  on  part 
time  and  the  work  is  so  divided  that  at 
all  of  the  collieries  of  a  company  the 
men  will  have  equal  opportunity  to 
work. 

The  Jermyn  Coal  Co.  which  has  been 
shut  down  for  a  number  of  months  has 
resumed  work.  The  men  went  back  at 
their  old  rates  of  pay.  This  is  the  com- 
pany that  tried  to  get  their  men  to 
accept  lower  wages. 

There  has  been  some  stiffening  of  in- 
dependent prices  due  to  the  cold  spell. 

BOSTON 

Domestic  sizes  are  in  somewhat  bet- 
ter demand  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
cold  weather.  Retail  business  slumped 
pronrptly,  however,  when  the  cold  spell 
wasn)ver,  but  there  is  beginning  to  be 
enough  concern  over  possible  labor 
trouble  to  induce  a  little  more  buying. 
AM  sizes  are  in  plentiful  supply  and  for 
the  present  no  extra  demand  is  looked 
for. 

CHICAGO 

There  is  no  great  activity  in  the 
anthracite  market.  Prices  are  holding 
reasonably  firm,  with  the  demand  fairly 
good.  .Anthracite,  however,  is  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  competition  from 
smokeless  West  Virginia  coal,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  vast  difference 
in  price. 

BA.LTIMORE 

Ater  ten  days  or  so  of  real  activity 
due  to  the  heavy  snowstorm  a  let-down 
in  buying  has  come  in  the  trade.  De- 
liveries were  difficult  and  expensive. 
Snow  drifted  four  feet  deep  in  places 
and  lay  26  inches  deep  on  the  level. 
The  present  winter  is  now  expected  to 
prove  one  of  the  lowest  consumption 
periods  in  the  historv  of  the  trad  ■. 


Buying  Is  Moderate ; 

Railroads  Stock  Some 

This  Improves  All-Kail  .Movement 
But  Reserves  Are  So  Big  That  Nobody 
Worries  About  Impending  Strike — 
Prices  Are   Easy. 

New  England  markets  are  not  tak- 
ing much  additional  tonnage.  Mod- 
erate buying  prevails,  although  the 
ail-rail  receipts  are  slightly  improved' 
due  to  a  little  stocking  by  railroads 
and  utilities.  The  present  sluggish- 
ness in  manufacturing  circles, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  reserves 
are  good  precludes  much  buying  in 
the  face  of  the  threatened  strike. 
The  buyer  is  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  water-borne  coals  will  be 
available  at  that  time,  barring  par- 
ticipation by  the  rail  unions  in  the  ' 
miners'  controversy. 

Prices  are  easy.  Marine  freights 
have  stiffened  because  of  theconges- 
tion  caused  by  recent  severe  weather 
along  the  coast. 

Inquiry  for  steam  grades  has  dropped 
off.  The  market  is  again  as  quiet  as 
early  in  January  and  there  is  a  dis- 
position among  buyers  to  await  develop- 
ments. A  week  ago  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  in  the  market,  but  only 
a  relatively  few  purchases  resulted  from 
these. 

At  Hampton  Roads  there  is  practi- 
cally no  change  in  quotations.  There  is 
an  ample  supply  on  hand  for  what  boats 
arrive  and  apparently  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty securing  spot  coal  on  shoi-t  notice. 
On-car  quotations  for  Inland  delivery  at 
points  like  Boston  and  Providence  are 
laintained  on  about  the  same  level  as 
the  latter  part  of  January. 

Competitive  bids  for  supplying  from 
8,000  to  15,000  tons  to  Massachusetts 
Insane  Hospitals  showed  a  range  of 
S6.15@$6.35  per  gross  ton,  on  cars  Bos- 
ton and  Providence,  ash  and  B.t.u.  be- 
ing submitted  from  5  per  cent  and 
14,600  up.  All-rail  quotations  on  the 
same  business  varied  from  $2.25@$-3.50 
per  gross  ton  at  mines,  the  ash  run- 
ning from  5  to  7  per  cent  and  the  B.t.u. 
from    14,500  to   14,850. 

Marine  freights,  Hampton  Roads  to 
Boston,  have  now  risen  to  about  $1.25 
on  vessels  and  barges  of  2,500  tons  up- 
ward, while  smaller  craft  have  been 
quoted  recently  as  high  as  $1.50.  This 
is  a  very  material  advance  over  freights 
that  were  quoted  a  fortnight  ago  and 
is  due  partly  to  strike  talk  but  very 
largely  to  a  temporary  shortage  on  spot 
bottoms.  For  seven  or  eight  days  be- 
cause of  adverse  weather,  boats  were 
unable  to  sail  from  Hampton  Roads  and 
the  result  is  an  abnormally  large  fleet 
now  on  the  way  here  with  more  or  less 
demurrage  in  prospect.  When  some  of 
these  boats  start  out  light  from  here 
looking  for  charters,  it  is  expected  rates 
will  recede  somewhat. 

The  demand  for  Pennsylvania  grades 
continues    very    light,    although    move- 


ment on  contract  has  somewhat  im- 
proved. The  railroads  are  taking  sup- 
plies in  larger  quotas  and  these  require- 
ments together  with  gas  companies  ac- 
count for  better  receipts.  Prices  remain 
unchanged  and  are  shown  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 

Doubtless  moderate  buying  will  con- 
tinue, particularly  on  smokeless  coals, 
and  to  that  extent  the  market  this 
month  will  average  better  than  during 
January.  Industries  are  really  in  no 
better  shape,  however,  and  consumers 
are  taking  coal  only  to  be  safe  on  sup- 
ply during  the  spring  months.  Reserves 
are  still  large  and  the  threatened  tex- 
tile strike  is  likely  to  ease  off  pur- 
chases the  next  few  davs. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

The  coke  appears  a  shade  softer,  but 
probably  only  because  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  condition  has  chanced  to 
crop  out.  The  chief  news  of  the  week 
is  that  two  contracts  for  furnace  coke 
for  shipment  over  February,  aggre- 
gating about  $16,000  tons,  have  gone  at 
less  than  $3.  The  spot  market,  quot- 
able lately  at  $2.75,  is  still  at  that  fig- 
ure, though  possibly  this  could  be 
shaded    5c.   or   10c. 

Operators  are  turning  their  attention 
still  more  to  coal  as  a  broader  demand 
is  expected  on  account  of  the  suspen- 
sion at  the  union  mines  .April  1.  One 
large  operator  would  not  consider  fur- 
nace coke  sales  even  at  much  above  the 
present  market  and  is  unwilling  to  in- 
crease foundry  coke  business.  Another 
operator  gave  up  two  customers,  result- 
ing in  the  fresh  sales  reported  above, 
preferring  to  use  his  mining  capacity 
this  month  against  sales  of  coal. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  Jan.  28,  at  56,790  tons  by  the 
furnace  ovens  and  33,560  tons  by  the 
merchant  ovens,  a  total  of  90,350  tons, 
an   increase  of  3,800  tons. 


UNIONTOWN 

The  impending  strike  in  the  union 
coal  fields  continues  to  overshadow  any 
development  in  the  Connellsville  field 
and  it  is  now  evident  that  the  strike 
talk  has  commenced  to  have  a  definite 
relation  to  market  conditions.  Prices, 
however,  are  unchanged  because  those 
consumers,  who  are  preparing  for  the 
future,  are  seeking  to  buy  for  future 
delivery,  while  operators  are  declining 
to  quote  prices  ahead. 

Tonnage  of  any  grade  of  coal  handled 
here  can  be  obtained  at  nominal  prices 
but  it  does  not  have  a  great  demand. 
Isolated  sales  are  reported  at  $1.30@ 
$1.40  for  steam  coal  and  byproduct 
$1.60@$1.80. 

BUFFALO 

Jobbers  report  few  inquiries  for  any 
gi'ades  of  coke  except  domestic,  which 
is  moving  moderately.  The  furnaces 
appear  to  be  fully  supplied  for  some 
time.  Quotations  are:  $4.15  for  72-hr. 
Connellsville  foundry,  $3.15  for  48-hr. 
furnace  and  $2.75  for  stock,  with 
chestnut  for  house  use  $3.75. 
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Buyers  Show  No  Haste 

But  Now  Appear  Uneasy 

Consumers  Begin  To  Measure  Reserve 
Piles  Against  a  Possible  Strike  Short- 
age— The  Check-Off  Is  Main  Issue  in 
Union  Fields. 

Buyers  are  rather  leisurely  in  mak- 
ing overtures  for  much  additional 
tonnage.  There  is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing undercurrent  of  uneasiness  about 
safeguarding  reserves  for  the  period 
of  expected  trouble  with  the  union 
mines.  The  lagging  start  in  stock- 
ing is  caused  by  the  sluggish  indus- 
trial situation  which  is  only  improv- 
ing very  slowly.  Railroads  and  public 
utilities  are  the  only  ones  so  far  to 
take  definite  steps  toward  amplify- 
ing their  reserves. 

The  slight  increase  in  business  is 
going  largely  to  the  non-union  fields. 
Pittsburgh  producers  have  posted 
their  new  wage  scale.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  check-off  appears  to  be 
the  main  issue,  as  the  men  have  made 
relatively  little  complaint  about  the 
prospective  reduction  in  rates. 

CLEVELAND 

Important  inquiries  for  storage  coal 
are  coming  in  and  prices  for  steam 
grades  are  beginning  to  stiffen  as  the 
probable  coal  strike  of  April  1  draws 
nearer.  Buyers  are  biding  their  time, 
feeling  that  any  strike  that  may  occur 
will  be  short.  Coal  operators  are  not 
inclined  to  discourage  that  attitude  just 
now.  In  fact  little  effort  is  being  made 
by  some  sellers  to  obtain  orders  at  pres- 
ent prices  on  the  strike  argument. 

A  number  of  operators  have  with- 
drawn from  the  market  until  Feb.  15. 
With  the  market  rising  they  are  keep- 
ing their  orders  for  delivery  down  to 
four  or  five  days  ahead.  Losses  have 
been  so  serious  in  recent  months,  that 
advances  expected  to  come  soon  will 
offer  the  only  opportunity  of  recouping. 

All  buyers  are  not  holding  off.  In- 
quiries for  from  2,000  to  5,000  tons  for 
delivery  by  March  10  are  appearing. 
Even  so,  buyers  are  shopping  around 
and  looking  for  the  best  prices  to  place 
their  storage  coal  orders.  The  lack  of 
snap  to  the  industrial  situation  is  an- 
other factor  contributing  to  the  rather 
lagging  start  in  the  buying  movement. 
Operators  fully  expect  that  when  the 
buying  does  start  it  will  come  with  a 
rush.  More  coal  is  being  mined  and 
shipped  than  one  month  ago.  Slack  is 
quoted  at  $1.60@$1.75.  Mine  run  is 
quoted  up  to  $2  and  i-in.  lump  at  $2.10 
@$2.15. 

PITTSBURGH 

There  is  considerably  more  inquiry 
than  a  week  ago,  but  actual  buying  is 
scarcely  any  heavier.  The  inquiry  is 
chiefly  to  the  adjacent  non-union  fields. 
Transactions  in  Pittsburgh  district  coal 
continue  very  light.     Prices  quoted  are 


the  same  as  for  a  long  time  past  and 
represent  no  more  than  cost,  with  the 
present  U.  M.  W.  scale.  Slack,  which 
goes  as  a  byproduct  at  whatever  it  will 
bring,  is  a  shade  easier  for  gas,  steam 
slack  being  unchanged  for  several 
weeks. 

While  the  general  if  not  the  uni- 
versal opinion  is  that  there  will  be  a 
mining  suspension  April  1  at  the  union 
mines,  buyers  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  stock,  and  apparently  feel  that  there 
is  plenty  of  time  left.  Even  the  non- 
union districts  are  not  working  full  at 
present,  so  that  they  could  take  on  addi- 
tional business  during  the  suspension. 
The  common  opinion  is  that  the  wage 
scale  offered  by  the  operators,  and  which 
is  posted  at  mines  as  a  direct  com- 
munication to  employees,  is  the  limit 
the  operators  will  pay,  but  it  is  felt  at 
the  same  time  that  the  rates  would 
probably  not  prove  especially  objection- 
able to  the  men.  The  chief  point  at 
issue  is  the  check-off. 

Connellsville  mine  run  steam  coal  is 
freely  offered  at  $1.50  and  has  sold  at 
considerably  less  in  a  few  cases.  The 
best  Connellsville  gas  is  bringing  as 
high  as  $2.  We  quote  the  Pittsburgh 
district  market  unchanged  except  for  a 
decline  of  10c.  in  gas  slack  to  $1.60@ 
$1.70. 

COLUMBUS 

There  is  a  better  demand  for  steam 
sizes  as  manufacturing  is  going  for- 
ward more  actively.  Public  utilities  are 
buying  fairly  well  and  some  business 
from  railroads  is  also  reported.  Prices 
have  not  advanced  to  any  extent,  except 
in  the  case  of  Hocking  screenings. 

Retail  prices  are  steady  at  former 
levels,  but  demand  has  eased  up.  There 
is  little  demand  for  domestic  coke. 

Production  is  increasing  under  the 
influence  of  better  buying.  But  the 
non-union  fields  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  are  profiting  more  than  Ohio 
fields.  Operations  in  the  Hocking  Val- 
ley have  been  about  23  per  cent  while 
Pomeroy  Bend,  Cambridge  and  Crooks- 
ville  are  not  pi'oducing  any  larger  per- 
centage. 

A  suspension  on  April  1  appears  to 
be  more  certain  than  ever.  As  a  result, 
a  better  buying  movement,  both  for 
steam  and  domestic  grades,  is  expected 
the  latter  part  of  February  and  early 
in  March. 

EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  during  the  week  ended 
Jan.  28  was  319,000  tons,  a  decrease  of 
7,000  tons  under  the  output  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Association  mines  in- 
creased operations,  working  about  40 
per  cent  of  full  time  and  producing 
around  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Steam  users  as  yet  fail  to  respond 
to  the  warning  signals  of  a  strike.  In- 
creasing discussion  anent  differences 
between  operators  and  the  unions,  how- 
ever, is  giving  rise  to  some  concern, 
and  inquiries  are  more  active. 

The  business  trend  has  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  railroads  are  ex- 
periencing increased  traffic.  The  pre- 
diction is  made  that  once  the  demand 
for  reserve  fuel  gains  a  little  mo- 
mentum,  a   car   shortage   will   develop 


within  a  short  time.  This  was  demon- 
strated last  October,  and  "bad  order" 
cars  have  not  received  much  attention 
during  recent  months. 

While  traffic  is  showing  improvement, 
this  has  not  yet  been  reflected  to  any 
appreciable  degree  in  the  current  de- 
mands for  railroad  fuel  but  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  roads 
are  taking  something  over  40  per  cent 
of  the  output  at  the  present  rate  of 
production. 

A  sui-vey  of  the  general  situation  at 
this  time  resolves  itself  into  the  con- 
clusion that  the  coal  mining  business 
is  simply  "marking  time"  awaiting 
developments.  Spot  prices  on  various 
grades  show  little  change  except  that 
slack  has  recovered  from  its  recent 
sinking  spell,  moving  from  $1.50  up  to 
$1.60@$1.65. 

DETROIT 

Consumers  of  steam  coal  are  not  dis- 
playing the  interest  in  the  market  that 
might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  suspension  of  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  union  districts  about  April  1. 
Buying  is  generally  in  small  amounts 
and  irregular. 

Some  buyers  are  counting  on  being 
able  to  provide  for  their  requirements 
from  the  output  of  the  unorganized  min- 
ing districts,  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 
The  low  consumption  basis  seems  to 
lend  suppoi't  to  the  theory  that  enough 
coal  will  be  obtainable  from  non-union 
fields   to   satisfy   requirements. 

Four-inch  West  Virginia  lump  is 
quoted  $2.60@$2.75,  two-inch  lump, 
$2.25,  egg,  $2,  mine  run,  $1.65,  nut  and 
slack,  $1.25.  Three-inch  lump  from  Ohio 
is  $3,  l|-in.  lump,  $2.75,  egg,  $2.25,  mine 
run,  $1.90,  nut  and  slack,  $1.60.  Pitts- 
burgh No.  8  li-in.  is  $2.35,  three-quarter 
lump,  $2.25,  mine  run,  $2,  nut  and  slack, 
$1.65.  Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  $3@ 
$3.25,  mine  run,  $2.15,  nut  and  slack, 
$1.25. 

BUFFALO 

Not  many  shippers  report  any  im- 
provement in  demand,  and  so  much  coal 
is  in  sight  and  so  many  mines  are  ready 
to  start  up  that  prices  probably  will 
not  tumble  when  buying  starts. 

A  better  market  is  likely  to  free  any 
amount  of  coal  that  does  not  now  come 
here.  Then  there  are  mines  running 
everywhere  that  do  not  figure  on  a 
profit.  If  the  men  can  be  provided 
with  enough  to  live  on  and  the  nunes 
are  kept  in  good  running  order  U  is 
all  that  can  be  expected. 

The  able  jobber,  who  has  the  confi- 
dence of  both  operator  and  consumer, 
is  doing  some  business  at  a  profit.  All 
other  members  of  the  trade  are  making 
little  headway. 

Quotations  remain  unsteady  at  $2.75 
for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $2.25  for 
Alleghenv  Valley  and  other  mine  run 
and  $1.5d@$1.75  for  slack,  adding  $2.36 
to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other 
coals  for  freight. 

NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Railroad  fuel  continues  to  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  output,  which  amounts 
to  approximately  50,000  tons  a  week. 
Spot  buying  is  almost  at  a  standstill  ex- 
cept for  a  few  lump  orders.  In  general, 
however,  retailers  seem  to  be  well 
stocked.  Companies  producing  nothing 
but  commercial  coal  are  working  only 
a  day  or  so  a  week.  With  the  demand 
so  insignificant,  prices  are  barely  hold- 
ing. 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


Backwash  from  North 

Hits  Cincinnati  Market 

Public  Utilities  and  Retail  Trade  Both 
Stimulate  Production  —  Credits  Are 
Made  So  Cautiously  That  Movement 
Is  Slowed. 

Heavily  sold  Northern  and  West- 
ern markets  have  created  a  backwash 
of  smokeless  coals  at  the  Cincinnati 
Gateway  which  has  softened  that 
market.  Public  utility  buying  has 
stimulated  the  movement  of  steam 
bituminous  while  a  more  active  retail 
distribution  has  aided  domestic  pro- 
duction. Credits  are  being  made 
cautiously  and  this  tends  to  restrict 
the  movement. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  the  men  to  take  a  wage  cut, 
but  this  is  being  vigorously  opposed 
by  union  officials. 


CINCINNATI 

A  softening  market  for  smokeless 
coals  has  followed  the  heavy  movement 
made  recently.  As  a  result  run  of 
mine  dropped  to  around  $1.75.  Lump 
and  egg  still  hold  at  $3.  Nut,  how- 
ever, followed  the  run  of  mine  in  its 
decline  and   screenings   are  weaker. 

The  calm  in  steam  and  domestic  bitu- 
minous business  has  not  affected  prices 
much.  There  has  been  quite  a  notice- 
able entry  of  public  utilities  into  the 
market  and  this  has  stiffened.  Ken- 
tucky operators  are  stiU  offering  their 
slack  at  25c.  to  50c.  below  the  market 
set  by  West  Virginia,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  speed  up  orders  to  any 
great  degree. 

Collections  have  been  getting  slower 
and  slower  and  are  bothering  a  great 
number  of  the  firms.  Some  are  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  failure  of 
response  to  urgings  indicates  that  the 
worst  of  the  pinch  of  hard  times  is  on. 

Retail  business  has  been  exceptionally 
good  vrith  the  local  firms,  the  recent 
cold  spell  calling  for  heavy  replenish- 
ments and  the  increase  in  the  gas  rates 
forcing  a  number  of  new  orders  where 
the  equipment  allowed  the  use  of  coal. 
Smokeless  prices  are:  lump  $8;  run  of 
mine  $7;  slack  $5.25.  Bituminous  lump 
is  $6.50.  run  of  mine  $5.25,  and  slack 
$4@$4.75. 

HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

Owing  to  high  mining  costs,  it  was 
not  possible  for  this  region  to  make 
any  headway  in  increasing  production 
and  consequently  the  output  remained 
at  about  7,500  tons  a  day,  comparatively 
few  companies  operating.  There  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  miners 
to  accept  lower  wages,  but  officials  of 
the  union  have  set  their  hand  against 
any  cut.  About  all  that  remains  are  a 
few  contract  orders  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  operations  more  than  a  day  or 


so  a  week.     With  the  spot  demand  so 
slim,  prices  are  low. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  production  is  still  hovering 
around  40,000  tons  a  day,  much  of  it 
being  on  a  contract  basis.  Some  addi- 
tional business  is  coming  into  the  dis- 
trict by  virtue  of  the  talk  of  a  general 
strike.  A  few  spot  orders  are  being 
placed  for  prepared  but  even  this  busi- 
ness is  not  in  as  large  a  volume  as  the 
cold  weather  would  warrant.  There  is 
no  briskness  in  steam  buying. 

Mines  in  the  Williamson  field  are  pro- 
ducing about  40  per  cent  of  capacity. 
There  is  comparatively  little  spot  buy- 
ing, except  for  an  occasional  order  for 
lump.  The  greater  portion  of  the  coal 
produced  is  either  for  railroads  or  is 
moving  to  Western  points  on  contract. 
Prices  show  no  signs  of  advancing. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

As  idleness  had  been  most  pronounced 
in  the  New  River  field  for  a  time,  the 
improvement  in  production  has  been 
more  marked  than  in  any  other  smoke- 
less field.  With  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion, however,  there  had  been  a  soften- 
ing of  prices.  There  is  a  larger  move- 
ment to  Tidewater,  for  bunkerage  and 
coastwise  markets.  Much  of  the  pre- 
pared coal  is  moving  to  Western  mar- 
kets. 

Tug  River  production  is  now  about 
60  per  cent  of  capacity,  the  increase 
being  ti-aceable  to  a  somewhat  better 
Tidewater  demand.  Much  of  the  pre- 
pared coal  is  going  to  Western  markets. 
In  anticipation  of  a  stronger  demand, 
improvements  are  under  way  at  a  good 
many  plants. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Pocahontas  production  is  climbing 
slowly  upward,  having  now  reached 
more  than  300.000  tons  a  week.  More 
coal  is  moving  to  Eastern  markets, 
however,  and  particularly  to  Tidewater. 
Some  of  the  tonnage  is  also  for  by- 
product purposes.  Western  shipments 
are  large.  There  is  a  little  more  spot 
buying  but  as  so  much  more  smokeless 
is  going  into  the  market  prices  have 
been  a  little  weaker. 

Tug  River  production  is  proportion- 
ately large,  ranging  above  90,000  tons 
a  week.  There  is  a  little  more  activity 
in  the  spot  market.  The  bulk  of  the 
product  is  moving  Westward  to  by- 
product plants  and  steel  mills,  although 
there  is  a  small  tonnage  being  shipped 
for  bunkerage  purposes. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

The  Bell-Harlan  fields  have  doubled 
their  coal  production  recently.  Unoffi- 
cial L.  &  N.  figures  show  that  there 
are  now  between  600  and  700  cars  going 
out  daily.  This  indicates  a  production 
rate  which  is  70  per  cent  of  maximum. 

Demand  for  all  grades  is  better,  due 
to  cold  weather  and  stocking  for  a 
strike.  Coal  men  here  expect  a  slow 
but  sure  industrial  revival  this  spring. 
Plenty  of  coal  is  now  available  at  low 


prices.  Observers  feel,  however,  that 
prices  will  not  decline  any  further. 
They  now  are:  Block,  $2.75@$3;  egg, 
$2@$2.25  and  slack,  $1.15@$1.25. 

NORTHEASTBHIN  KENTUCKY 

Production  is  on  an  upward  trend, 
having  reached  over  42  per  cent  of  po- 
tential capacity.  The  increase  is  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  fear  of  a  strike  and 
also  to  a  slightly  better  demand  for 
lump  coal.  The  demand  for  screenings 
is  not  quite  so  strong  nor  are  prices  so 
firm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
little  activity  in  the  buying  of  steam 
coals. 


West 


KANSAS  CITY 

Warm  weather  hit  the  retailers  last 
week.  Domestic  deliveries  slumped,  but 
demand  on  the  operators  continues 
fairly  strong.  Steam  plants  want  to 
store  nut  coal  and  demand  for  that 
grade  e.xceeds  the  production.  There  is 
a  big  break  in  slack  and  prices  are 
erratic. 

The  delivered  price  on  Illinois  slack 
is  less  than  on  Kansas  coals  which  is 
running  up  the  number  of  "no  bills." 
On  the  other  hand,  Illinois  egg  and 
lump  has  advanced  while  there  is  no 
change  in  the  Kansas  price  for  domestic 
grades. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  needs  stabilizing,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  but  con- 
sumer as  well,  it  is  the  coal  business. 
The  banker  criticizes  the  operator  when 
he  sells  his  coal  at  less  than  cost  for 
he  is  therefore  unable  to  take  up  his 
paper  and  the  public  condemns  him  in 
no  uncertain  terms  when  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  recover  his 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

With  the  moderation  of  the  weather 
the  retail  business  is  falling  off.  Stocks 
are  low  in  the  city. 

The  mines  are  more  active  than  they 
have  been  for  months.  Many  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  strike  will  come  on  April 
1.  Railroads  operating  in  the  mountain 
territory  are  storing  coal  on  this  ac- 
count. The  Rio  Grande  Western  has 
200,000  tons  in  its  terminal  yards  in 
Colorado  and  52,000  tons  in  Utah.  The 
U.  P.  is  also  taking  precautions.  One 
coal  company  has  already  cut  its  wages 
25  per  cent  without  causing  any  trouble. 

Operators  have  been  able  to  dispose 
of  more  slack  than  for  some  time,  but 
there  is  still  a  big  sui-plus  of  this  on 
hand,  the  demand  being  for  the  larger 
sizes. 


DENVER 

Although  weather  conditions  were 
more  like  winter,  pi-oduction  decreased 
at  the  close  of  January.  Retail  dis- 
tribution is  slow  and  uncertain. 

Bituminous  mine  prices  have  dropped 
$1  per  ton.  Some  operators  had  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  this  cut  of  the  Colo- 
rado F^uel  &  Iron  Co.  Rockvale  bitu- 
minous lump,  following  a  reduction  in 
wages  in  the  Canon  City  district,  was 
reduced  to  $10.25,  and  nut  to  $9.75. 
Routt  County  bituminous  lump  is  $10.75, 
the  difference  being  in  freight,  while 
bituminous  nut  is  $10.25.  Lignite  is 
retailing   $6.50@$9.50. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


Domestic  Market  Fair 

In  Spite  of  Warmth 

Premium  on  Coal  in  Transit — Moderate 
Buying  in  Steam  Trade — Railroads 
Store  Some — Many  Purchasers  Seek 
Non-Union  Connections. 

Warm  weather  has  brought  some 
cancellations  but  the  domestic  situa- 
tion is  still  good  in  the  Midwest. 
Coal  in  transit  is  even  bringing  a 
premium.  The  steam  business  has 
picked  up  as  moderate  reserve  buy- 
ing starts.  Railroads  are  storing 
cheap  coal  whenever  possible,  but 
little  business  has  been  closed,  con- 
sidering the  propinquity  of  April  1. 
Many  steam  buyers,  however,  are 
quietly  casting  about,  in  an  attempt 
to  make  non-union  connections. 

The  announcement  of^the  Indiana 
operators  advocating  a  sweeping  re- 
duction in  wages  makes  the  proba- 
bility of  a  strike  even  more  certain. 
Should  John  Lewis  be  able  to  join 
forces  with  the  railroad  brotherhood 
the  consequences  to  the  unprepared 
coal  consumer  would  be  serious. 

For  a  few  days  last  week  the  weather 
was  mild.  The  coal  market  responded 
almost  instantly,  and  a  great  many 
operators  received  telegrams  calling  for 
cancellations.  However,  the  large  ton- 
nage booked  by  the  operators  during 
the  last  cold  spell  gave  them  a  substan- 
tial surplus  to  work  on. 

The  domestic  market  is  strong,  espe- 
cially lump  and  egg  sizes.  In  nearly 
every  case  these  two  sizes  are  bringing 
the  full  circular  price.  Large  whole- 
salers have  placed  standing  orders  with 
some  operators,  calling  for  a  certain 
number  of  cars  per  day,  to  be  shipped 
on  consignment  to  different  distributing 
points.  The  mood  of  the  retailer  is 
simply  this:  he  wants  to  place  orders 
but  only  with  the  understanding  that 
his  order  will  be  filled  at  once,  conse- 
quently car  numbers  are  at  a  premium. 

Steam  coals  took  a  slight  turn  for  the 
better,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction. Some  of  the  larger  industries 
are  buying  very  cautiously,  and  from 
four  or  five  different  sources,  the  idea 
being  to  accumulate  a  storage  pile 
which  will  permit  them  to  operate  for 
approximately  60  days.  The  opinion 
appears  to  be  if  there  is  a  strike  at  all 
it  will  be  of  from  one  month  to  six 
weeks'  duration.  Some  coal  men,  how- 
ever, feel  that  a  strike  will  last  con- 
siderably longer  than  six  weeks.  One 
large  railroad  has  been  quietly  buying 
up  cheap  coal  since  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and  this  is  being  stored  at  a 
division  point  in  the  West. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  operators  are 
having  no  difficulty  with  their  men, 
who  are  showing  a  willingness  to  work 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurs.  A 
new  element,  however,  was  put  into  the 
labor   situation  a  few  days   ago,  when 


the  United  Mine  Workers  appealed  to 
the  Railway  Brotherhood  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  pooling  their  interests. 
Should  anything  be  worked  out  along 
these  lines  it  may  bring  great  disaster 
to  the  country.  In  well-informed  cii'cles 
it  is  very  largely  doubted  that  there 
will  be  any  co-operation  between  the 
minei'S  and  the  railroad  men. 


CHICAGO 

Indications  point  to  a  quick  revival 
of  the  trade,  as  the  increased  activity 
of  the  market  is  being  noticed  by  nearly 
everyone.  Producers  are  receiving  tele- 
grams by  the  dozen,  and  telephone  calls 
from  wholesalers,  demanding  car  num- 
bers on  orders  already  placed,  or  seek- 
ing to  place  orders  for  future  shipment. 

The  United  Mine  Workers,  from  all 
present  indications,  intend  to  put  up  a 
strong  fight,  that  wages  cannot  readily 
be  reduced  without  a  struggle.  The 
situation  is  confronted  with  difficulties. 
There  are  those  in  the  Chicago  trade 
who  claim  that  if  there  is  a  strike  it 
will  only  be  from  a  month  to  six  weeks 
in  duration.  They  base  their  opinion 
largely  on  the  fact  that  the  economic 
trend  is  toward  lower  wages,  conse- 
quently lower  production  cost,  and  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  over- 
whelming forces  at  work  on  the  present 
economic  situation  of  the  country. 

The  labor  leaders,  however,  have  to 
go  through  a  certain  amount  of  strike 
talk  and  a  lot  of  noise  in  order  to  retain 
their  following;  hence,  all  this  talk 
about  increased  wages,  etc.  Contrasted 
with  those  who  claim  the  shut-down 
will  be  of  only  a  month's  duration,  are 
those  who  think  that  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  the  worst  coal  strike  in  the  history 
of   the   country. 

The  weather  softened  last  week,  but 
this  did  not  have  much  effect  in 
the  domestic  market,  as  the  previous 
cold  snap  created  a  demand  so  great 
that  the  mines  of  the  Middle  West  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  take  care 
of  it.  Cold  weather  has  again  appeared 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  domestic 
market  will  show  signs  of  greater 
strength. 

A  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  indus- 
trial buyer  to  stock  coal  has  developed 
lately.  Some  companies  in  southern 
Illinois  have  reached  a  point  where  they 
are  unable  to  take  orders  for  more 
screenings.  As  the  first  of  April  draws 
nearer  it  seems  likely  that  steam  coal 
prices  will  be  much  in  excess  of  those 
quoted    today. 

One  of  the  large  distributing  com- 
panies, specializing  in  smokeless  coal, 
issued  a  circular  at  $1.75  for  mine  run. 
This  circular  brought  in  considerable 
business.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  same  circular,  quoting  a  price  of 
$2,  would  have  produced  the  same  re- 
sults, principally  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather.  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
coals  are  in  fair  demand  and  agents  are 
receiving  many  inquiries  nowadays  in 
regard  to  shipments  to  move  forward 
after  April  1.  In  short,  the  steam  buyer 
is  casting  about  to  make  a  connection 
with    a    non-union    mine. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Carterville  field  is  suffering  a  short- 
age of  lump  whereas  last  week  it  was 
in  surplus  while  egg  and  nut  were 
short. 

Prices  current  are:  Screenings  $1.50 
(a'$1.65  lump,  egg  and  nut  $4.05  to  re- 
tailers, $.3@$3.25  to  the  steam  trade, 
and  $2.75  to  railroads.  About  half  the 
mines  are  still  idle.  Only  the  raih-oads 
are  storing. 

Conditions  in  the  Duquoin  and  Jack- 
son fields  are  somewhat  similar,  ex- 
cept that  working  time  is  not  so  good. 
Several  destitute  cases  among  miners 
have  been  repoi-ted,  especially  where 
sickness  prevails  and  the  county  au- 
thorities are  being  called  upon  to  aid 
in  the  matter  of  food,  clothing  and  fuel. 

The  Mt.  Olive  situation  is  fairly  good 
beciiuse  of  an  unusually  good  movement 
to  the  Northwest  and  Kansas  City. 
Screenings  are  $1.50  and  domestic  sizes, 
.$3@$3..56. 

■The  Standard  field  which  shipped 
lump  heavily  during  the  cold  weather 
and  piled  up  other  sizes  cannot  now 
get  cars  until  the  no  bills  are  shipped. 
Several  mines  have  been  idle  on  this 
account.  Current  prices  are:  Two-inch 
lump  $2.25@$2.40;  6-in.  lump,  $2..50(S> 
$3;  3  X  6  in.  domestic  egg,  $2.50@$2.75; 
steam  nut  and  egg.  $1.85(a)$2.10;  mine 
run,  $1.85  and  screenings  85c. @$1. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Weather  conditions  have  made  busi- 
ness good  for  the  retailer.  Demand 
still  continues  to  show  preference  for 
the  cheaper  grades,  slighting  anthracite 
and  smokeless.    Coke  has  slowed  up. 

While  the  domestic  coal  demand 
locally  has  been  good,  it  has  slumped  in 
the  country.  Steam  locally  is  easy.  The 
buyer  is  gradually  getting  a  certain 
storage  on  hand  without  creating  any 
excitement  on  the  market,  and  screen- 
ings slumped  off  from  $1  to  85c. 

There  is  no  country  demand  for 
steam,  although  some  considerable 
steam  coal  is  moving  to  Chicago  and 
some  to  the  Northwest,  but  these  ship- 
ments are  light  in  comparison  with 
other  years. 

Retail  prices  are  firm,  as  follows: 

Cartervill,!      $7.50@$7.75 

Mt.    Olive     6.25@$6.50 

Standard     S.25@$5.50 

We.st  Virginia  smokeless 12.25 

Byproduct  coke    10.50 

Gashouse  coke    9.75 

Anthracite  chestnut    16.00 

.\nthracite  egg     15.50 

Anthracite  grate    15.50 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Owing  to  the  colder  weather  the  trade 
showed  a  shade  more  activity  than 
usual.  However,  toward  the  end  of 
the  week  the  activity  died  out  after 
orders  were  filled. 

The  T.  H.  I.  &  E.  Traction  Co.  was 
in  the  market  for  300  cars  of  Indiana 
coal.  It  is  understood  that  a  bid  of 
$1.90  was  offered  and  accepted  on  part 
of  the  tonnage.  The  coal  is  for  stor- 
age  purposes. 

Coal  buyers  do  not  show  much  inter- 
est as  a  result  of  the  impending  strike. 
It  was  rather  expected  that  strike  news 
would  cause  a  greater  demand  for  stor- 
age coal. 


WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Western  Kentucky  is  again  operating 
only  about  two  days  a  week.  Retailers 
are  again  finding  things  slow.  How- 
ever,  industrial    demand   is   better   and 
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a  few  concerns  are  stocking  because  of 
the  impending  strike  and  because  prices 
are  not  going  down. 

Operators  of  the  field  argue  that 
prices  are  now  as  low  as  there  is  any 
possible  chance  of  their  going  unless 
wages  are  reduced,  as  they  are  at  rock 
bottom  and  some  mines  are  down  not 
because  they  cannot  get  business,  but 
because    they   can't   operate   profitably. 

LOUlSi  ilLE 

Demand  for  prepared  sizes  has 
slumped  badly,  and  retailing  is  dull. 
One  of  the  retail  houses  has  cut  the 
market  again,  quoting  eastern  Kentucky 
lump  at  $6,  and  other  grades  also  .50c. 
lower  than  the  general  market. 


Smaller  production  of  lump  stiffens 
screenings.  Industrial  demand  is  pick- 
ing up  slightly,  and  better  inquiries  are 
reported,  as  industries  are  getting 
busier,  and  some  of  them  are  stocking 
a  little  coal  against  a  strike. 

It  is  believed  that  present  prices  will 
continue  for  some  weeks.  There  is 
little  prospect  of  lower  prices  without 
more  wage  reductions,  although  there 
are  some  rumors  concerning  further  re- 
ductions in  eastern  Kentucky.  West- 
ern Kentucky  in  most  instances  is  pay- 
ing the  full  union  scale,  except  where 
some  private  agreements  have  been 
made.  There  have  been  some  reduc- 
tions in  wages  repoi-ted  from  Tennessee 
also. 


Coal  at  Head-of- Lakes 

Moves  in  Big  Volume 

Snappy  Weather  Causes  Stir  on  Docks — 
Retailers  Turn  Stocks  Quickly — 
Shaky  Credits  Stabilize— Steam  Buy- 
ers  Feel    Safe 

Northwestern  markets  have  quick- 
ened with  snappier  temperatures. 
Domestic  coal  is  moving  off  the 
Head-of-the-Lakes  docks  in  heavier 
volume,  but  orders  from  retailers 
indicate  that  quick  turnovers  in 
stocks  are  the  rule.  The  average 
retailer  is  keeping  his  stock  pile  at 
the  minimum  of  current  require- 
ments. This  helps  the  credit  situa- 
tion which  has  been  shaky  all  sea- 
son in  the  outlying  districts. 

Steam  buyers  are  still  lethargic,  as 
industrial  activity  remains  at  low 
ebb.  Consumers  see  the  heavy  dock 
supplies  and  are  lulled  to  a  feeling 
of  immunity  fi-om  the  effects  of  the 
impending  miners'  strike. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Neither  the  prophets  of  a  severe  win- 
ter nor  those  of  an  exceeding  mild  one 
have  been  able  to  claim  a  100  per  cent 
record  so  far  this  winter,  for  there  has 
been  some  of  both. 

But  so  far  as  the  general  selling  de- 
mand was  concerned,  it  has  been  rather 
fitful  much  of  the  time.  When  the 
weather  was  severe,  there  was  a  rush  of 
orders— most  of  which  would  have 
come  in  a  few  days  later  on,  had  mild 
weather  prevailed.  In  either  case,  the 
buyers  waited  until  the  last  moment 
possible  before  buying.  Severe  weather 
brought  their  needs  to  a  head  earlier. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  big  thing  in 
the  view  of  the  coal  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  the  Northwest  is  the  ton- 
nage for  the  season.  Insofar  as  that 
's  '"creased,  the  trade  will  be  benefited, 
whether  the  increase  comes  in  a  steady 
gain  or  in  sudden  expansions.  The 
former  method  is  easier  to  handle.  But 
It  IS  the  total  tonnage  which  is  going 
to  count  in  the  season's  record.  If 
enough  of  an  increase  is  developed, 
there  will  be  a  lesser  amount  on  hand 
on  which  to  work  against  the  spring's 


conditions.  Of  course  the  strike  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,  but  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  it  will  necessarily  mean 
any  great  effort  on  the  part  of  buyers 
to  get  under  cover.  With  conditions 
presented  to  them  quite  as  serious  as 
heretofore,  they  have  shown  a  serene 
indifference  whether  they  bought  or 
not.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  they  will  be  alarmed  when  the 
strike  sets  in.  For  spring  will  be  in 
sight  then,  and  the  general  sentiment 
is  that  "they  should  worry"  over  the 
outcome. 

Despite  the  weather  of  January,  and 
its  possible  counterparts  in  February, 
coal  buying  is  reluctant  and  confined 
to  narrow  volumes.  Retailers  are  stay- 
ing close  to  shore,  in  handling  their 
needs.  Steam  buyers  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  stock  beyond  a  very  narrow 
total  for  the  neai'-present,  and  other 
consumers  make  it  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  have  much  more  than  15  minutes 
supply  ahead,  when  a  new  delivery 
arrives.  The  past  week  being  the  end 
of  the  month,  saw  much  delay  in  order- 
ing, to  get  past  the  first,  when  there 
was  the  usual  pickup. 

General  commercial  conditions,  which 
will  do  more  for  the  coal  market  than 
the  weather,  remain  rather  dormant. 
Manufacturing  is  confined  to  small 
volume,  and  the  fuel  consumption  is 
small.  Once  in  a  while  a  plant  which 
has  been  down,  starts  up,  but  there 
still  remain  many  which  ai-e  running  on 
part  time,  and  under  limited  prctduction. 

The  local  coal  market  is  weak  and 
uncertain.  The  advance  of  .50c.  made 
by  one  dock  company  on  soft  coal,  has 
apparently  had  little  effect  upon  the 
general  situation,  as  others  made  no 
effort  to  follow  the  advance, — as  much 
as  they  would  like  to  do  so,  if  they 
could  establish  it.  A  retail  advertise- 
ment appeared  lately  quoting  Franklin 

County  nut.  2  x  3-in.  at  $10.25.  West 
Virginia  splint  at  $9.75  and  steam  coal 
at  $8.75. 


DULUTH 

A  possible  advance  in  screenings  and 
strong  prices  all  around  were  the  feat- 
ures of  the  Duluth-Superior  harbor 
market  last  week.  Some  dealers  are 
trying  to  get  $4.25  for  screenings. 
Retail  collections  are  better  throughout 
the  Northwest,  according  to  credit 
bureau  statistics.  Dispatch  from  the 
docks  is  the  best  in  many  years.  A 
large  portion  of  the  coal  going  out  is 
taken   by   the   railroads   themselves   as 


protection  against  a  possible  shortage. 
A  terrific  storm  is  raging  at  present 
here  and  it  is  possible  that  a  distinct 
demand  for  coal  will  be  felt  because 
of  it.  Consumers  complain  of  the  price 
of  anthracite,  but  coal  men  here  have 
partly  offset  this  with  statements  show- 
ing the  increased  cost  of  production  as 
well  as  in  every  step  from  mines  to 
furnace.  It  is  stated  that  there  will 
be  no  further  drop  in  hard  coal,  be- 
side the  one  recorded  recently,  until 
April  1  at  least. 

MILWAUKEE 

The  coal  movement  continues  fairly 
good,  following  the  recent  cold  spell, 
which  injected  a  little  caution  into  con- 
sumers. Shipments  to  the  interior  are 
not  what  they  should  be,  however. 
Some  of  the  anthracite  cargoes  which 
have  been  held  afloat  were  drawn  upon 
during  the  past  week,  stocks  in  the 
sheds  evidently  having  been  reduced 
sufficiently  to  provide  storage  room. 
Prices  are  steadily  maintained  on  both 
hard   and   soft   coal   and  on  coke. 

Milwaukee  consumers  are  not  worry- 
ing about  a  strike.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  now  on  hand,  on  the  docks 
and  afloat,  418,800  tons  of  anthracite, 
and  1,107,400  tons  of  soft  coal.  Jobbers 
who  handle  rail  coal  exclusively  say 
they  are  capable  of  meeting  any 
emergency. 

Testimony  in  the  hearing  before  P. 
Carter,  examiner  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  the  complaint 
of  the  Milwaukee  Association  of  Com- 
merce, that  freight  rates  on  coal  from 
Milwaukee  to  North  Dakota,  and  be- 
tween Duluth  and  other  Northern  points 
and  North  Dakota  are  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  Milwaukee,  was  completed 
on  Jan.  31.  The  evidence  will  be  placed 
before  the  commission  for  a  decision. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

The  acute  dullness  which  set  in  prior 
to  the  holidays  last  year  is  still  hold- 
ing sway  and  the  hoped-for  improve- 
ment in  demand  with  the  new  year 
has  not  developed.  Basic  conditions 
have  undergone  no  change  which  would 
increase  coal  consumption  and  buying 
is  still  hand-to-mouth. 

Expiration  of  contracts  held  by  the 
Southern  Ry.  in  the  Illinois  field  has 
helped  mines  in  this  district  holding 
conti-acts  with  that  road,  as  allotments 
on  such  contracts  in  the  way  of  de- 
'iveries  have  been  increased.  No  im- 
provement is  noted   in  bunker  demand. 

The  weather  has  been  such  as  to 
create  a  steady  but  moderate  domestic 
demand  and  most  retailers  will  do  well 
to  clear  their  yards  by  April  1.  This 
leaves  a  very  restricted  market  for  the 
producers  and  little  new  business  is 
being  booked  at  the  mines. 

Quotations  are  practically  the  same 
as   reported  a   week  ago. 

VIRGINIA 

Mines  are  producing  at  the  rate  of 
about  53  per  cent  of  capacity  or  ap- 
proximately 100,000  tons  a  week.  The 
rate  of  production  is  higher  on  the  C.  C. 
iS^  O.,  averaging  almost  65  per  cent. 
There  is  a  little  new  business  accruing 
as  a  result  of  the  strike  forecast  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  production  is 
still  moving  on  contract. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ALABAMA 

The  Montevallo  Mining  Co.,  operating  the 
mines  at  Aldrich,  Shelby  County,  has  filed 
a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the 
Federal  Court  in  Birmingham.  Liabilities 
are  given  as  5574,048.47  and  assets  $658,- 
600.  Referee  E.  H.  Dryer  named  Val  J. 
Nesbitt,  a  local  attorney  as  receiver,  who 
was  instructed  to  operate  the  properties 
with  interruption.  Included  in  the  liabil- 
ities is  a  bond  issue  ot  $368,000.  W.  S. 
Lovell  is  president  ot  the  company  and 
head  offices  are  located  in  Birmingham. 
The  mine  is  worked  by  state  convicts  and 
was  necessarily  forced  to  operate  regard- 
less of  market  conditions.  It  is  understood 
the  company  had  been  stock-piling  coal  for 
some  time  and  has  a  large  supply  on  hand. 
The  product  is  a  high-grade  domestic  fuel 
and  has  enjoyed  a  wide  market  in  normal 
times  throughout  Southern  territory. 


COLORADO 

In  disposing  of  a  number  of  industrial 
cases  the  Colorado  Industrial  Commission 
terminated  jurisdiction  in  the  wage  dis- 
pute arising  at  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.'s  steel  mills  at  Pueblo,  holding  that 
the  10  per  cent  reduction  effected  by  the 
company  on  Jan.  1,  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  employees.  Present  wages  paid 
at  the  Pueblo  steel  mills  are  still  in  excess 
of  those  paid  by  competing  steel  corpora- 
tions in  the  East.  The  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tion was  a  resumption  of  work,  which  will 
require  the  coke  plant  to  operate  at  ca- 
pacity. 


ILLINOIS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Illinois  Union  Coal  Co.,  was  held  at 
Carnville,  recently.  Directors  elected  were 
as  follows :  R.  S.  Levett,  W.  A.  Herriman 
and  P.  W.  Sharkse,  all  of  New  York  and 
Alexander  M.  Crawford,  of  Carlinville.  The 
company  owns  coal  fields  south  and  east 
of  Carlinville,  which  at  the  present  time 
are    undeveloped. 

The  Sunnyside  Mining  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  of  $100,000.  The 
offices  will  be  in  Chicago.  Incorporators 
are  T.  H.  McElvain,  J.  W.  McBlvain  and 
James   W.   McElvain. 

Upwards  of  6,000  acres  of  coal  land  lying 
between  Oraville  and  eastward  of  Ver- 
gennes  is  being  leased.  This  area  has  been 
drilled  for  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  seams  of 
Big  Muddy  gas  coal.  It  is  understood  that 
the  upper  seam  No.  5  will  be  passed  up 
for  the  lower  and  better  coals.  Top  and 
bottom  is  bringing  $150  per  acre  while  the 
coal  itself  is  averaging  $50,  where  the  sur- 
face is  not  taken.  The  proposed  mine  will 
be  between  the  Illinois  Central  and  Mobile 
&  Ohio  roads  and  will  be  owned  by  an 
operator  in  the  present  Big  Muddy  field 


INDIANA 

Reassessment  of  coal  properties  in  Vigo 
County  are  as  follows:  Eureka  Block  Coal 
Co.,  from  $68,090  to  $174,620;  Ferguson 
Coal  Co.,  from  $80,010  to  $146,080;  Burnett 
Coal  Co.,  from  $56,850  to  $71,290  ;  Durand 
Coal  Co.,  from  $11,890  to  $32,000;  Clovelty 
Coal  Co.,  from  $300,000  to  $230,000  ;  Craw- 
ford Coal  Co,  from  $8,990  to  $21,220  ;  Coal 
Bluff  Mining  Co.,  from  $515,000  to  $510  - 
500 ;  Jackson  Hill  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  from 
$97,320  to  $202,930  ;  Lower  Vein  Coal  Co 
from  $88,330  to  $181,000;  Neutral  Coal 
Producers  Co.,  from  $170  to  $1,000  ;  Miller 
Coal  Co.,  from  $33,450  to  $29,000  ;  Otter 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  from  $25,590  to  $66,390  ■ 
Shirkie  Coal  Co.,  from  $20,320  to  $34  500- 
Sanford  Mining  Co.,  from  $6,930  to  $14,- 
570  ;  Riley  Coal  Co.,  from  $1,850  to  $5,000  • 
Pine  Ridge  Mines  Co.,  from  $24,320  to 
$53,150;  Miami  Coal  Co.,  from  $270,890  to 
$(17,945;  Vigo  Mining  Co,,  from  $6,140  to 
$50,070;  Vigo  Coal  Products  Co.,  from  $14.- 
500  to  $16,290;  Sugar  Valley  Coal  Co. 
from  $44,180  to  $75,000;  West  Clinton  Coal 
Co..  from  $7,800  to  $2,830;  Tighe  Coal  Co.. 
from  $18,220  to  $5,000;  Vermillion  Coal 
Co.,  from  $32,020  to  $49,230  ;  Willow  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  from  $7,600  to  $21,000  ;  Deep  Vein 
Coal  Co.,  from  $62,810  to  $181,300;  Black 
Hawk    Mining    Co.,    from    $84,000    to    $93  - 


450  ;  Bickett-Shirkie  Coal  Co.,  from  $87,- 
660  to  $49,260  ;  Fauvre  Coal  Co.,  from  $73,- 
690  to  $79,890;  Fontanel  Coal  Co.,  from 
$3,650  to  $5,475  ;  Glendale  Coal  Co.,  from 
$19,270  to  $60,280;  Grant  Coal  Mining  Co., 
from  $66,640  to  $150,000  ;  Indiana  Coal  & 
Gas  Co.,   from   $709,680  to  $920,520. 


KENTUCKY 

D.  S.  Riddle,  of  the  Riddle  Coal  Co., 
Chattanooga,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Plne- 
ville. 

Harry  J.  Hood,  of  the  Loony  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  Detroit,  was  visiting  the  Harlan  sec- 
tion  recently. 

The  Sackett-Speed  interests,  Louisville, 
which  own  the  Byrne  &  Speed  Coal  Co., 
some  large  mining  companies,  cement  mills, 
etc..  have  purchased  additional  coal  proper- 
ties in  southeastern  Kentucky,  known  as  the 
Frost  holdings  of  Harlan  County,  along  with 
the  Pucketts  Creek  R.  R.,  and  land  of  the 
Kentenia  Corporation  at  the  head  of  Cat- 
rons  Creek,  resulting  in  holdings  of  about 
8,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  that  district. 

The  Canone  Creek  Coal  Co.,  has  closed  its 
mine  again  after  operating  with  a  short 
force  of  non-union  men.  About  a  hundred 
miners  went  on  strike  when  the  company 
refused  to  reinstate  two  fired  loaders.  The 
company  had  been  paying  union  wages,  but 
was  not  under  contract.  The  mine  has  been 
picketed,  and  the  company  has  decided  to 
stay  down  for  a  time,  rather  than  have 
trouble. 


MINNESOTA 

A  Twin  City  report  announces  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  open  up  coal 
fields  around  Forsyth,  Mont.,  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  its  mines  at  Red  Lodge,  per- 
haps two  or  three  years.  The  coal  around 
Forsyth  is  an  excellent  quality,  quite  suit- 
able for  engine  fuel.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  field  around  Billings,  equal  in  size  to 
the  Pennsylvania  fields.  The  company  will 
furnish  its  Montana  section  from  "these 
mines,  and  its  Washington  divisions  from 
the  Washington  mines.  The  Eastern  sec- 
tions will  be  served  from  the  docks  on  Lake 
Superior. 


MISSOURI 

The    Central  Mlssonrl  Coal  &  Mining   Co. 

IS  installing  a  steam  shovel  on  the  leases 
near  Holt  Summitt. 

The  Mosby  Coal  Co.  has  started  the 
sinking  of  a  shaft  for  the  mine  at  Mosby. 
The  company  has  2.294  acres  leased  and  it 
is  capitalized   at   $150,000. 

The  Plattsbnrgh-Bibbard  Coal  Mining  Co. 
reports  that  the  engine  house,  work  shop 
and  tipple  of  the  company's  mine  at  Vibbard 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Rebuilding 
will  not  take  place  until  a  lower  operating 
cost   is  in   sight. 

The  Home  Coal  Co.,  Macon,  has  leased 
another  mine  to  fifty  of  its  miners  who  will 
operate  on  the  co-operative  plan.  This  mine 
IS  located  on  the  Byrlington  R.  R.  and  has 
been   closed   for  over  a  month. 


NEW  YORK 

The  Coal  Trade  Clob  of  New  York  is  the 

name  of  a  lunch  club  formed  by  represen- 
tatives of  thirty-four  companies.  It  is  the 
intention  to  hold  luncheon  on  the  first  and 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  the 
Whitehall  Club.  Addresses  on  coal,  sales- 
manship, etc.,  will  be  delivered.  The  of- 
ficers are:  F.  J.  Herman,  Pilling  &  Co., 
chairman  ;  P.  A.  Paddock,  Dexter  &  Car- 
penter, assistant  chairman  ;  Wesley  Lieb, 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  secretary  ;  Joseph  F, 
Lockwood,  treasurer  and  chairman  of  com- 
V,!;"?5  °J  arrangements ;  Lloyd  G.  McCrum, 
W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  chairman  member- 
ship committee ;  and  A,  R.  Davidson,  Blaine 
Mining  Co.,  chairman  of  speakers  commit- 
tee. 

The  Dominion  Asbestos  A  Rubber  Cor- 
poration, has  moved  the  executive  offices  to 
liS0-X2  P.roadWTay.  The  company  will  re- 
t.T^m  the  present  store  and  shipping  office  at 
6 1   Murray  St. 


The  Elettrlo  Storage  Battery  Co.  is  con- 
solidating its  various  New  York  offices.  The 
Exide  Battery  branch  has  been  moved  to 
the  New  York  branch  office,  23-31  W.  42nd 
St.,  which  will  hereafter  be  the  headquarters 
also  of  the  export  sales  department. 

The  Phoenix  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  annouces  the  association  of  William 
W.  Davenport,  Jr.,  in  the  general  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  business. 

C,  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.,  has  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Metropolitaji  Trust  Co., 
of  New  York. 

There  has  not  been  as  large  a  response 
as  expected  to  the  letter  sent  out  to  the 
member.s  of  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change suETgesting  a  plan  to  determine  the 
proper  basis  of  demurrage  charges  by  em- 
ploying a  force  of  accountants  to  clear  up 
the  records.  The  letter  was  drafted  bv  a 
committee  consisting  of  W.  A.  Marshall, 
chairman  ;  John  Crichton,  of  the  Johnstown 
Coal  &  Ciike  Co.,  and  Harrv  J.  Hughes 
New  York  representative  of  E.  Russell 
Norton. 


OHIO 

James  A.  Reilly,  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  Cincinnati  Retail 
Coal  Merchants'  Association.  William  Ul- 
land    is    its    vice-president. 

The  Moore  Fuel  Co.,  Columbus,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to 
deal  in  coal  at  wholesale  and  retail.  In- 
corporators are  J.  W.  Moore,  Hugh  Ride- 
nour,  Frank  Gould,  E.  J.  Durham  and  L. 
H.    Fitzhugh. 

The  Main  Island  Creek  Co.,  and  the  Nor- 
folk &  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  recently  took 
retailers  and  other  handlers  of  their  coals 
on  separate  tours  of  the  West  Virginia 
fields.      Both    started    from    Cincinnati. 

The  I..  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  Wellston,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  ot  $50,000  to 
mine  and  sell  coal  in  the  Jackson  Field.  In- 
corporators are  George  M.  Leonard,  Jr,, 
Albert  H  Weisheimer,  A.  S.  Leonard,  Wil- 
liam  Beabont   and  Hazel  Stroth. 

The  Midway  Coal  Co..  has  been  chartered 
with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  mine  and  sell 
coal  in  tlie  Pomeroy  Bend  District.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  A.  Kasper  and  F.  J. 
Leifheit. 

The  Corven  Coal  Co.,  Saltillo,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  ot  $15,000  to 
mine  coal.  Among  the  incorporators  are 
D.  N,  Postlewaits  and  D.  B.  Corven. 

Demand  for  a  trial  by  Jury  of  the  in- 
voluntary bankruptcy  proceedings  brought 
against  it  by  the  Tlldesley  Coal  Co..  Cin- 
cinnati, and  others,  was  filed  in  United 
States  District  Court  last  week  by  the 
Mohio  Coal  &  Mining  Co..  Cincinnati.  It 
also  filed  an  answer  to  the  creditors  petition 
denying  it  is  insolvent  or  that  it  committed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  connection  with  re- 
ceivership proceedings  filed  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  for  Hamilton  County  July  7, 
1921.  As  further  defenses  it  is  alleged  that  E. 
M.  Poston  and  John  B.  Johnston,  as  re- 
ceivers of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
had  no  legal  authority  to  join  in  the  peti- 
tion, and  that  as  all  of  the  petitioning  credi- 
tors had  notice  of  the  receivership  they  are 
stopped  from  maintaining  this  action  be- 
cause the  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  not 
filed   more   than   four  months  ago. 

United  States  District  Attorney  James  R. 
Clark  recently  filed  in  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Cincinnati  a  motion  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  suit  filed  last  September 
bv  the  Houston  Coal  Co..  ot  West  Virginia. 
against  the  United  States  for  recovery  ot 
$314,000  alleged  to  be  due  on  coal  re- 
quisitioned by  the  Navy  department  from 
April,  1920  to  and  including  February,  1921, 
In  his  motion  Attorney  Clark  contends  the 
petition  does  not  contain  allegations  show- 
ing that  this  court  has  jurisdiction  and 
does  not  set  forth  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  United  States.  In  this  suit  the  plaintiff 
sought  to  recover  the  difference  between  an 
allowance  of  the  Government  of  $4  a  ton 
and  the  market  price  ranging  from  $8  to 
$23  a  ton,  together  with  damages  alleged 
to  have  been  occasioned  through  the  Gov- 
ernment's action    In  requisitioning  the  coal. 


OKLAHOMA 

Claude  Sturgeon  has  been  appointed  re- 
ceiver for  the  Samples  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of 
McAIester.  on  plea  of  .\.  U.  Thomas, 
trustee.  The  mine  will  be  op<^rated  under 
the  receiver.  -Attorneys  for  the  plaintiff 
alleged  that  the  company  had  failed  to 
meet  its  iiayroll  due  Jan.  1,  and  that  this 
condition   had  been  brought   about   through 
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ill  ability  of  the  company  to  market  a  large 
nuantity  of  coal  now  loadeO  and  standing 
on  the  company's   tracks. 

The  Bock  Island  Coal  Muiing  Co..  of 
Hartshorne,  is  one  of  the  few  companies  in 
Oklahoma  that  is  producing  coal  in  normal 

o^Vuies  This  company,  with  three  mines 
SHartshol-ne,'is  Low  'turning  out  2,700 
?ons  of  ooal  a  day.  The  mines  are  beins 
operated  on  full  time,  six  days  a  week. 

¥  w  Kincaid.  has  resigned  as  president 
nf  the  'Miners  National  Bank,  Henryetta, 
to  become  actively  engaged  in  coal  opera- 
tions. 

The  Oklahoma  School  of  Mines  at  Wll- 
burton  announces  that  a  special  cour.se  ot 
study  for  mine  superintendents,  pit  bosses, 
easmen  and  hoisting  engineers  will  soon  be 
offered.  The  instruction  given  will  he  placed 
within  reach  of  every  miner  who  desires  to 
nrepare  to  pass  the  state  examination  tor 
these  various  positions.  The  course  will  in- 
clude purely  practical  problems  along  mine 
ventilaton,  mine  timbering,  mine  gases,  mine 
pumping  and  hoisting-  problems. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

John  Ira  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
mine  inspector  of  the  thirteenth  bituminous 
district  and  Thomas  F  Curry  and  .lohn 
WhiteboDse  were  namei  as  a  board  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  certificates  of 
qualification  as  mine  foremen,  a-ssistant 
mine  foremen  and  mine  bosses  m  the 
thirteenth  (ii.strict.  All  are  residents  of 
Cambria  County. 

The  PittHburgh  Coal  Co.,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  housing  development  for 
miners  at  its  Library  properties.  The  in- 
itial construction  will  comprise  about  sixty 
dwelling.s.  Work  will  be  commenced  at  an 
early  date. 

Joseph  Blackburn,  manager  for  W.  H. 
Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Morgantown,  spent  a 
day  or  so  in  Pittsburgh  on  business  during 
the  pre-holiday  week. 

Among  recent  appeals  dismissed  by  the 
compensation  bo-ard  art-  as  follow:  Michael 
Earley,  Dunmore.  vs.  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 
Scranton.  George  W.  Wenricli.  Cressona, 
vs.  Buck  Run  Coal  Co..  Jlimrsville.  Julia 
Druga.  Harrisburg.  vs.  Mather  ColliprivN  Co. 
(Pickands,  Mather  ct  Company).  This  was 
an  appeal  by  the  defendant  from  an  award 
of  conipen.sation  by  Referee  Cummings,  Dis- 
trict Xo.  .5,  and  the  board  in  a  brief  opinion 
affirms  the  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law   of   the   referee. 

Benjamin  Chaplin,  of  the  Chaplin  Col- 
lieries Co..  was  a  visitor  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market  during  the  latter  part  of  December. 
The  Xorth  America  Coal  Co..  of  Jlor- 
gantown,  was  represented  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market  a  short  time  ago  by  C.  I>.  Jenkins, 
of  Morgantown. 

J.  M.  Hamphrey,  pn-sident  ot  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co..  met  with  an  automobile 
accident  recently,  as  a  result  of  which  he 
broke  two  bones  in  his  ankle. 

Machinery  valued  at  Ji.'iO.non  M-as  des- 
troyed by  fire  recently  at  the  Avella  Mine 
of  the  PittsbnrBh  &  Meadow  Lands  Coal 
Co..  Avella,  near  Washington.  Plans  are 
under  way  for   immediate   replacement. 

The  most  drastic  manifestation  thus  far 
of  the  lack  of  demand  for  coal  was  given, 
when  the  East  Point  Coal  Co.,  operating  the 
mioes  at  Pond  Creek,  issued  orders  for  an 
indefinite  suspension.  The  fires  were  drawn, 
and  every  arrangement  made  for  closing 
down  the   mines  for  a   long  period.  ,i 

J.  1..  Malcorason  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  liexter  & 
Carpenter,  Inc.,  effective  Feb.  1. 
,  The  Roberta  Coal  Co.,  a  concern  organ- 
ized a  year  ago  by  Johnstown  business 
men.  but  which  had  been  kept  from  the 
public,  made  itself  known  recently  when  a 
reorganization  was  effected.  General  of- 
fices are  located  in  Johnstown  while  opera- 
tions an-  between  Carway  and  .Mahaffev. 
Clearfield  County.  Officers  elected  at  the 
recent  meetings  are:  President.  1  ir.  Louis 
Franko;  secretary-treasurer,  Francis  C. 
S?ifl*'",i  general  manager,  I.  B.  Williams. 
The  officers  with  the  following  form  the 
board  of  directors:  David  Ott  P  L  Car- 
penter. Maurice  Berney.  James  'a.  '  Graham. 
H.  A.  Slick  and  J.  A.  Dutra,  the  latter  of 
J^a  Jose, 

hoT*""  S,'""'?^'li'^*"\  ^"*'  ^o-  at  Pittsburgh 
n«f  S"ri  f*'''  f°J.'ocal  trade  bins  and  ref- 
use dispo.sal  machinery. 

Robert  Charlton,  of  South  Brownsville, 
^^/''V^,'''^  J^-""  position  at  Alicia  .No  I 
^.,  .."'., !'"^_P'U?''"'"Ph  .Steel  Co.,  and  ac- 
" *     ^alHsman     for    the 


UTAH 

In  order  to  obtain  information  for  u.se 
in  the  proper  apportionment  of  Government 
lands  into  leasing  units  under  the  terms  of 
the  Leasing  Act  of  1920  a  party  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  under  the 
direction  of  K.  M.  Spieker,  made  a  detailed 
study  last  summer  of  tlie  thickness  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  coal  beds  and  the  quality 
of  the  coal  in  the  Wasatch  Plateau.  Utah. 
The  area  mo.st  thoroughly  studied  and  map- 
ped lies  in  the  ea.stern  parf  of  the  plateau, 
between  Wildcat  Canyon,  in  T.  13  S..  R.  8 
E..  and  the  mouth  of  Huntington  Canyon, 
in  T.  17  S.,  R.  7  K.  The  Geological  Survey 
has  published  a  report  of  these  investiga- 
tions that  will  be  furnished  any  one  desir- 
ing it. 


VIRGINIA 

Ancillary  receivers  have  been  appointed  for 
the  Northern  Transportation  Co.,  operators 
of  tugs  and  barges  in  the  New  England  coal 
trade.  The  comp.any,  according  to  proceed- 
ings filed  against  it  by  the  Old  Dominion 
Marine  Ry.  Co.,  and  other  creditors,  is  .sub- 
ject to  claims  of  approximately  $70,000 
from  ship  repair  plants. 

It  has  been  announced  from  the  general 
offices  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.  that  the 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk  branch  offices 
have  been  combined  and  that  C.  J.  Hoilman 
has  been  appointed  as  manager  of  the  Nor- 
folk office.  He  was  manager  of  the  Newport 
News  office  and  prior  to  going  to  Newport 
News  was  connected  with  the  general  of- 
fice of  the  company  at  Bluefield.  He  has 
been  named  as  the  successor  to  II.  B.  Hol- 
land who  lias  been  transferred  to  New  York 
where  he  becomes  Eastern  manager. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Us  have  been  heard  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  on  the  demurrer  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  suit  of  the  Coronadu  Coal  Co.. 
which  seeks  to  recover  prices  in  addition  to 
those  allowed  by  the  Navy  under  com- 
mandeering orders  during  the  war. 

F.  M.  Feiker,  vice-president  of  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing  Co.,  who  for  the  past 
eight  months  has  been  assisting  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  department,  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Feiker  has  not,  however,  completely 
severed  his  relations  with  the  secretary  or 
the  department.  He  has  been  appointed 
a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  to  continue  in  a 
consulting  capacitj'  the  work  he  has  been 
rendering. 

Engineer  Commissioner  Keller  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  told  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Ihat  there  was  no  ad- 
vantage in  shipping  coal  by  canal.  He  had 
investigated  the  matter  several  years  ago 
when  there  was  a  rail  transportation  short- 
age and  found  that  only  200,000  tons  of 
coal  could  be  handled  on  the  barge  canal 
in  a  season,  which  he  classed  as  a  "drop 
in  the  bucket."  Representative  Johnson, 
Kentucky,  said  the  B.  &  O.  had  a  controlling 
interest  in  tlie  C.  &  O.  canal  to  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  fixed  the  rates  on  coal  to  corre- 
spond with  the  rail  rates. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  re- 
quested Congress  to  pay  a  claim  of  $271  to 
the  Consumers  Coal  Co..  for  damage  to  its 
wharf  bv  collision  of  a  light  vessel  at  Bruns. 
wick,  Ga.,  last  O.'toh.r. 
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Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
personnel  of  the  operating  department  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  in  the  West 
Virginia  disuict.  John  O.  Kigsins  who  has 
been  superintendent  ot  several  of  the  com- 
pany plants  has  been  transferred  to  the 
department  of  tests.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded as  superintendent  at  Mines  Nos.  26, 
57  and  85  by  B.  G.  Ash,  who  has  been 
superintendent  at  Mines  Nos.  21  and  91. 
K.  B.  Courtney  has  become  the  superin- 
tendent at  JMines  Nos.  21  and  91  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Ash.  Mr.  Courtney  was  superin- 
tendent at  Mine  No.  32.  He  is  succeeded 
at  that  post  by  C.  II.  liiKKinbntham  whc 
has  iieretofore  been  superintendent  at 
Mines  Nos.    51,   66   and    40. 

Eusene  H.  Arnold,  president  of  the  Ran- 
dolph Colliery  Co.  of  Elkins,  is  .spending 
.some  of  the  winter  months  at  DeLand,  Fla 

Governor  E.  F.  Morgan  has  reappointed 
R,  M.  Lambie,  as  chief  of  the  Department 
of  mines  for  the  four  years  ending  Dec.  31. 
1925.  The  present  head  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Mining  Department  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Cornwell  a  tew  years  ago  when 
W.  J.  Heatherman  resigned  to  becomt 
identified  with  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron 
Co.  Mr.  Lainliie  lias  had  extensive  exper- 
fcnce  in  the  New  Kiver  and  other  fields. 

What  eventually  promises  to  be  the  great- 
est coal  operation  in  West  Virginia,  is  being 
developed  at  Three  Forks,  a  mining  com- 
munity near  Ltindale.  Coal  will  be  taken 
simultaneously  from  52  openings  in  th. 
same  coal  .seam.  Depression  in  the  industrx 
has  retarded  development  of  the  operation, 
but  the  entire  project  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  two  years.  Tlie  operation  is  one 
of  the  newest  sponsored  by  the  Lunda.'e 
Coal  Co.,  interests,  of  Which  George  M. 
Jones,  a  well-known  coal  operator,  is  gen- 
eral manager  and  a  large  stockholder. 

Harman  Woodward  has  been  appointed 
as  Southern  agent  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
Sales  Co..  and  of  the  Glen  Alum  Fuel  Co.. 
Mr.  Woodward  will  make  his  headquarters 
at  Bluefield.  For  a  time  Mr.  Woodward 
was  in  charge  of  the  business  of  Westoi 
Dodson  &  Co..  at  Bluefield  and  for  flfteei 
years  he  has  been  a.ssociated  with  compan- 
ies in  the  Pocahontas  region. 


WISCONSIN 

James  J.  McGuigan  Of  the  Milwaukef 
r-oke  &  Gas  Co.,  left  New  York  recentl> 
for  Sumatra  on  a   business  mission. 

Plans  are  completed  for  reorganization  ot 
the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  which  wa« 
bid  in  for  $350,000  by  C.  H.  Mead,  secre- 
tary of  the  creditors'  committee  acting  for 
the  creditors  of  the  company.  The  new 
company  will  have  capitalization  of  about 
$3,000,000,  with  some  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  numbered 
among  its  stockholders.  The  plans  of  the 
new  company  contemplate  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  Green  Bay  dock  with 
other  improvements  looking  to  the  handling 
of  a  greater  tonnage.  Included  among  the 
stockholders  of  the  new  company  are: 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

W.  A.  Wilson,  who  has  been  associated 
Willi  the  int<reKtR  of  Colonel  T.  E.  Houston 
in  the  Thacker  field  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  become  the  general  superintendent  of 
these  interests,  effective  Feb.  1. 

J.  B.  Clifton,  head  of  the  Raleigh  Smoke- 
l.-ss  Fuel  Co..  at  Beckley,  will  spend  the 
next  few  months  in  South  America. 

The  Nelson  Fuel  Co.  of  Lewisburg  has 
increased  its  capital  stock,  following  action 
ot  its  slocivholders  and  authority  granted 
bv  thii-  Secretary  of  State,  from  $500,000 
to  $1.1100,000.  The  authorized  capital  stock 
of  the  William  Dempster  Coal  Co.,  of 
Charleston,  a  comparatively  new  comiiany, 
has  al.so  been  incre-ased  from  $50,000  to 
$130,000. 

I..  C.  Kngland.  who  has  been  acting  as 
sales  manager  of  the  Fairmont  INIining 
Machinery  Co.  has  been  appointed  a.ssistant 
general  manager  of  the  company.  I,eoniird 
Serjeant  is  the  new  sales  manager  of  thn 
company.  Although  formerly  connected  with 
Ibis  concern  as  .sales  engineer,  he  had  been 
for  about  a  year  associated  with  the  Hunt- 
ington Supply  &•  Equipment  Co.,  with  head- 
quarter.s  at  Beckley. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

OUTPUT   FOR  YEAR    1921 
Vancouver     Island     District 

1921 

We.stem     Fuel 599.000 

Corporation    ot    Canada. 

Canadian  Collieries   (D)   Ltd. 

Comox     426.354 

S.    Wellington    ....       82,700 

Extension      209,876 

Nanoose    Collieries 48,500 

Cranby    Cons.    M.,    S.    & 

P.    Co 266,817 

Pacific        Coa.st        Coal 

Mines     Ltd 

Total     1.633.247      1 

Crow's    Nest    Pass    District 

Crow's   Nest    Pass   Coal 

Coal   Creek    4.11,686 

Michel     290,122 

Corbin  Coal   &  Coke  Co.      74.773 

Total     796.581 

Nicola-Princclon  District 

Middlesboro     Collieries.  73.319 

Fleming   Coal  Co 34.886 

Coalmont    Coal    Co 72.689 

Princeton     Coal     Mining 

Co 13.114 

Telkwa    Coal    Co 

Total     194,0118 

Total   for   the   field 2.623.836      2 


455,914 
90,309 

196,405 
32,500 

201,589 

94.904 


431,783 
265,592 
151,014 
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Traffic  News 


In  the  case  before  the  I.  C.  C.  involving 
intra-state  rates  on  J^ituminous  coal  in 
Ohio,  tlie  Public  l;tilitle»  CuminisKinn  of 
Ohio  and  the  State  of  Ohio  contend  that  any 
advance  in  the  rates  on  coal  from  and  to 
points  within  Ohio  in  excess  of  40  per  cent 
will  he  discriminatory  to  Ohio  and  should 
not  be  allowed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  I. 
C.  C.  over  these  rates  is  also  questioned. 

In  a  brief  in  its  case  the  i.  L,.  MotI  Co.. 
asks  the  commission  to  establish  through 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  B.  &  O. 
points  to  Trenton  for  PennsyK-ania  delivery 
the  same  as  are  in  effect  for  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  delivery.  The  railroads  reply 
in  a  Ijrief  that  this  would  diminish  llie  ef- 
fective use  of  cars,  impair  di.stribution,  slow 
down  movement  and  operate  to  tin-  dis-,id- 
vantage  of  the  public.  Attention  is  <-allea 
to  difflculties  arising  from  a  twii-line  haul 
as  contrasted  witli  a  one-line  haul. 

The  West  Side  Fuel  Co..  of  Lansing,  has 
complained  against  unreasonable  and  illegal 
demurrage  charges  on  coal  at  Lansins, 
Mich. 

The  suspension  of  coal  rates  granted  by 
the  I.  C.  C.  Dec.  6.  lowering  the  rates  on 
coal  from  Wyoming  mines  to  points  in 
Utah,  thus  enabling  dealers  in  Wyoming 
coal  to  compete  witli  the  Utah  dealers,  was 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  conducted  in  Salt 
Lake   City,    Feb.    6. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  suspended  until  March 
24  proposed  reduced  rates  on  coal  to  Kan- 
sas  City,    Mo. 

The  iaokawanna  Steel  Co..  in  a  complaint 
alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  coal  and  coke 
from  the  Reynoldsville,  Pittsburgh,  Con- 
nellsville  and  related  coal  fields  to  Buffalo 
and  vicinity. 

The  Zion  Institutions  and  Industrieti,  of 
Zion.  111.,  have  comiilained  against  un- 
reasonable rates  on  l>itumonous  coal  from 
mines  on  the  Bvansville.  Suburban  and 
Newburgh  and  Evansviile  and  Ohio  Valley 
raihva>s  to  Zion.  111. 


Recent  Patents 


Safety  Device  for  Mine  Elevators.  John 
S.  Barnette,  Jr..  Broughton,  Penn.,  1,3!I8,- 
216.  Nov.  22.  1921.  Filed  March  16,  1920; 
serial  Xo.   366.318. 

Trail  Coaler.  Samuel  L.  Bouldin.  Os- 
wego, Kansas,  1,398,833.  Nov.  29.  1921. 
Piled  Oct.   16,   1920;  serial  No.   417.351. 

Mine-Car  ControUinic  MeclianLsm.  George 
Foster.  Bicknell,  Ind..  1,398,896.  Nov.  29, 
1921.  Filed  Aug.  14,  1919;  serial  No. 
317,491. 

Draer-Scrapingr  Apparatus.  William  E. 
Hale.  Fort  AVashington.  Penn.,  assignor  to 
R,  H.  Beaumont  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.. 
1.398.897.  Nov.  29,  1921.  Filed  Feb.  11, 
1920  ;    serial    No.    357,768. 

Rork-Drill  Sharpening  Device.  Joseph 
H.  Hines,  Auburn.  Calif.,  1.397.960.  Nov. 
22.  1921.  Filed  March  28,  1919;  serial  No. 
285,808. 

Adjustable  Straightedge  Plumb  and 
Level.  Philip  T.  Fagrie,  Seattle,  Wash., 
1,398,183.  Nov.  22,  1921.  Filed  April  29, 
1919:  serial   No.   293,542. 


Publications  Received 


Coal  and  Coke  Mixtures  as  Water-Gas 
(ienerator  Fuel,  technical  paper  284.  by  W. 
\V.  Odell,  gas  engineer,  has  been  issued  bv 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mim-s.  no- 
tails  are  given  of  studies  recently  made  at 
Davenport,  la,,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Illinois  State  Geological  .Survey  and  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  in  which  very  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  with  the  use  of  coke 
and  Illinois  bituminous  coal  in  the  manu- 
facture of  water  gas.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained bv  applying  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

A  book  entitled  "The  ShippinK  Board  and 
Our  Jlerehant  Marine."  is  being  disi  rilml  .d 
bv  The  Mechanics  &  Metals  Nalinnal  r..iiik 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  booklet 
presents  an  analysis  of  the  situation  now 
existing  in  the  United  States,  whri-.in  the 
Shipping  Board  constitutes  an  important 
factor  in  the  economic  situation  of  the 
country. 


Tlie  Miners'   Safety   anil    Health    Almanac 

for  1922  has  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  co-operation 
with  the  United  States  Public  H.alth  .Serv- 
ice. The  almanac  was  compiled  by  R.  C. 
Williams,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  The  almanac  is 
freely  illustrated  and  contains  many  articles 
b.v  experts  in  safety,  health  and  sanitation 
problems.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  U.  C. 

Tear  Book  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cost  Accounts.  Contains  practical  subjects 
of  cost  information.  Non-members  of  the 
association  can  secure  copies,  price  ?3,  by 
sending  remittance  to  the  association,  130 
W.  42na  St.,  New  York  City. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Pawlinir  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  distributed  a  novel  piece  of 
printed  matter  at  the  Chicago  Good  Roads 
Show,  in  the  fonn,  of  two  disks  with  an 
eyelet  in  the  center.  By  moving  the  upper 
disk  In  a  circle  tlie  various  booms  that  may 
be  used  witli  the  Pawling  and  Harnischfeger 
8   in   1   machine  are   shown. 

Circlet  GOO  Volts  "Snuf-Arc"  Type  A 
Safety  Switches. — Circular  No.  52.  The 
Trumbull  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Plainville,  Conn. 
Pp.  10  ;  3i  X  6  in.  ;  illustrated.  This  switch 
is  the  same  as  the  regular  6"»  V  Knife 
Switch  except  that  it  has  a  swinging  mould- 
ed barrier  which  extinguishes  the  arc  by 
preventing  side  flare  and  immediately  cut- 
ting it  in  two. 

Quigley  Fuel  Systems. — Catalog  No.  12. 
Hardinge  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
Cit.v.  Pp.  48  ;  8J  X  11  in,  ;  illustrated.  Des- 
cribes methods  of  preparing,  transporting 
and  ijurning  of  pulverized  fuels,  with  plant 
layouts  and.  description  of  the  Unit  Milling 
Plant.  This  catalog  will  doubtless  be  use- 
ful to  tlie  engineer  designing  power  plants 
or  furnaces  requiring  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  heat. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Dr.v  Vacuum  Pumps.— 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bulletin  710.  Pp.  2S  ;  6  x  9  in.:  illustrated. 
Describes  how  tlirough  the  elimination  of 
inlet  valves,  as  well  as  through  the  use  of 
the  Simplate  discharge  valve,  clearance  has 
been  minimized. — Advertiser. 

Hoists,  Electric  and  Steam  for  Mine 
Service. — Pittsburgh  Mining  Machinery  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  H-101.  Pp.  4  ;  8  J  x  11  in. ; 
illusti^ted.  Describes  factors  entering  into 
the   proljle'm  of  selecting   correct   hoist. 


Association  Activities 


Monogahela  Coal  Association 

The  Monogahela  Coal  Association,  com- 
posed of  operators  along  the  Monongahela 
Ry.  and  its  connections  in  northern  West 
Virginia,  has  been  organized,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  members  into  closer 
touch  witli  each  other  respecting  problems 
peculiar  to  tlie  field  in  which  they  operate. 
The  members  companies  are  already  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  which  embraces  the 
entire  Fairmont   field. 

The  officers  of  the  new  association  are 
as  follows :  W.  E.  Watson  of  Fairmont, 
president  ;  B.  M.  Chaplin,  vice-president ;  J. 
B.  Hanford,  treasurer,  and  Harry  C.  Owen. 
acting  secretary.  All  of  the  officers  except 
Mr.  Watson  reside  in  Morgantown.  George 
S.  Connell,  general  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
mont  Coal  Co.,  a  Connellsville  company, 
and  A.  Q.  Davis  of  Uniontown,  were  Fayette 
County  men  elected  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 


ington  :  A.  F.  Leckie.  o£  Welch ;  J.  T.  Wil- 
.son,  of  Bluefield  ;  H.  E.  Harman,  of  Taze- 
well, Va.  ;  H.  A.  McCoy,  of  Twin  Branch 
George  Wolfe,  of  Beckley ;  H.  F.  Warden, 
of  Bluefield  ;  L.  Epperly,  of  Blu-fii-ld  .  c.  n. 
Harman,  of  Tazewell.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee: A.  B.  Rawn,  president:  A.  F 
Leckie,  vice-president  ;  C.  C.  Morfitt,  secre- 
tary ;  J.  T.  Wilson,  treasurer.  A.  B.  Rawn 
and  C,  C.  Morfitt-  were  designated  as  thr 
representatives  of  the  district  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
As.sociation. 


Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  Association 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Ventura  Hotel  at 
Ashland.  K\.,  Jan.  26.  there  being  an  un- 
usually large  attendance  at  the  annual 
gathering  It  was  pointed  out  during  the 
meeting  that  through  association  activitv  a 
through  rate  lias  been  establLshed  to  New- 
port News  tor  export  and  trans-shipment 
beyond  the  capes.  The  association  went  on 
record  as  opposing  a  production  tax  on 
coal  and  urged  all  interested  to  do  all 
within  their  power  to  defeat  the  enactment 
of  this  or  any  other  such  class  legislation. 

A  resolution  was  carried  unanimouslv 
providing  that  the  following  counties  might 
be  embraced  in  the  association :  Bo>d, 
Greenup,  Carter.  Rowan,  Elliott.  Lawrence. 
Martin.  Johnson,  Morgan.  Magottin,  Floyd. 
Pike.  Knott  and  Letcher.  The  associ.ation 
went  on  record  as  approving  the  adoption 
of  the  American  valuation  plan  in  the  tariff 
bill. 

The  following  officers  and  mi-mbers  of 
the  executive  committee  were  elected: 
Charles  W.  Connor.  Esco.  president  :  E.  R. 
Price.  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  Van  Lear, 
vice-president  :  E.  L.  Dailey.  Hellier.  second 
vice-president  :  George  B.  .\rcher.  Preston- 
berg,  treasurer :  c  J.  Neekamp.  Ashland. 
secretary.  Executive  committee:  George  D 
Archer.  Prestonburg  :  E.  L.  Bailev.  Hellier  : 
Chas.  W.  Connor.  Esco  :  T.  S.  Haymond. 
Fleming;  Henry  Lavier.s,  Paintsville  ;  E.  R. 
Price.  Van  Lear  ;  F,  E.  Durham  was  elect»-d 
as   statistician. 


Tug  River  Operators  Association 

Much  opposition  developed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  held  at  Welch, 
to  the  bill  proposing  t:>  establish  a  fuel 
j'ard  at  Washington,  th,'  sentiment  being 
expressed  that  this  mighi.  be  a  preliminary 
step  toward  liringing  the  coal  industry  into 
the  realm  of  politics,  .\nnouneenient  was 
m-.ide  after  the  meeting  that  "it  was  felt  by 
a  number  present  that  this  was  a  move  on 
the  part  of  some  politicians  that  may  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  all  .sorts  of 
bureaus  for  coal,  merchandise  and  what 
not  all  over  the  country."  Operators  also 
gave  consideration  to  the  Ohio  rate  case 
and  devised  plans  to  fleht  the  attempt  to 
widen  the  diffenntial  on  railroad  rates  on 
all   coal  going   West. 

The  following  executive  committee  was 
elected  for  the  year:     A.  B.  Rawn,  of  Hunt- 


Obituary 


Herbert  M.  Tower  for  many  years  a  coal 
merchant  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  died  at 
his  lionie  in  that  citj'  recently. 

Roiiert  .\.  Powell,  coal  dealer  of  Hender- 
son, K\'..  died  at  Louisville  recently,  follow- 
ing an  operation. 

Charles  T.  Malcolmson,  of  Chicago,  presi- 
dent of  the  Malcomson  Briquet  Engineer- 
ing Co..  died  recently  in  the  Grant  Hospital. 
Chicago.  He  was  widely  known  throughout 
the  Western  states  in  mining  circles. 

Clarence  H.  Jones,  coal  operator  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind..  died  recentl.v  in  an  liiflian- 
aiiolis  hospital.  Mr,  Jones  was  62  vears 
old  and  h-ad  lieen  in  ill  health  for  nearly  a 
year.  He  was  president  of  the  Colora  Coal 
Co.  and  also  of  the  Lenora  Coal  Co.,  oper- 
ating  mines   in   Sullivan.    Ind. 


Coming  Meetings 


Society  of  lm)u~trial  Engineers  will  hold 
its  national  spring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,    Detroit,   Mich,.   April    26-28. 

.'American  Institute  of  Electrical  Kngi- 
neers  will  hold  its  midwinter  convention  in 
New  York  City.  Feb.  15,  16  and  17.  Sec- 
retarv,  F.  L.  Hutchinson.  29  West  39th 
St.,   New  York  City. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  MetJiI- 
lurgical  Engineers  %\iU  meet  on  Feb.  20  to 
23  in  New  York  Citv.  Secretary.  F.  F. 
Sharpless,  29  West  39th  St„  New  York 
City. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March 
1,  2  and  3  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  Secretary. 
G.  C.  Mackenzie.  Drummond  Building, 
Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada. 

Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  Feb. 
10,  1922.  at  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Secretary.  J. 
E.  McCoy.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators*  Association  of 
Ohio  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Feb 
13,  1922,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio;  D.  F.  Hard. 
secretary. 

Rocky  Mountain  Coal  RUning  Institute 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  Albany 
Hotel.  Denver.  Col.,  on  Feb.  20,  21  and  22- 
Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  W.  \\niiteside. 
Denver,   Col. 
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A  Code  for  Trade  Associations 

NOTHING  less  than  a  victory  for  business  is  the 
acceptance  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  trade- 
as.fociation  code  drawn  up  by  the  Department  orf  Com- 
merce and  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Hoover, 
which,  with  Mr.  Daugherty's  repl.v,  is  published  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  Coal  Age  (pages  297-99). 

Trade  associations  have  been  in  more  or  less  of  a 
dilemma  for  months.  Their  activities  under  active  sus- 
picion following  the  first  news  of  the  government's 
injunction  against  the  hardwood  lumber  pro<lucers  and 
the  di.-*closures  of  the  Lockwood  committee  in  New 
York,  they  were  far  from  relieved  of  doubt  as  to  their 
status  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Hardwood 
case. 

From  the  start  Mr.  Hoover  has  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  promoting  this  line  of  business  activit.v. 
holding  in  general  that  trade  associations  for  the  collec- 
tion of  certain  vital  statistics  of  business  are  essential 
to  the  progress  of  commerce  in  the  present  complex 
condition  of  our  industry.  In  a  series  of  eleven  ques- 
tions, covering  every  practical  application  of  trade 
association  usefulness,  Mr.  Hocrver  has  established  a 
code  of  greatest  value  to  business.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  asked  "May  trade  associations  engage  in  any 
or  all  of  the  activities  named  without  violating  the  law, 
provided  the  organization  and  the  activity  engaged  in 
are  not  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  or  concealing  some 
agreement,  contract,  etc.,  to  actually  restrain  trade  or 
otherwise  violate  the  anti-trust  laws?" 

To  which  the  Attorney  General  made  reply  that  he 
could  "now  see  nothing  illegal"  in  the  exercise  of  the 
activities,  "provuled  alirays:  [the  italics  are  his]  that 
whatever  is  done  is  not  used  as  a  scheme  or  device  to 
curtail  production  or  enhance  prices  and  does  not  have 
the  effect  of  suppressing  competition."  This  expression 
of  view  he  holds  is  very  tentative  and  "if  in  the  actual 
practice  of  any  of  them  it  shall  develop  that  competi- 
tion is  suppressed  or  prices  materially  enhanced"  he 
will  proceed  under  the  anti-trust  act. 

This  is  in  consonance  with  the  theory  that  ob.iectian 
is  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  associations 
and  not  to  the  instrumentality  itself.  It  is  important 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  set 
forth  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  which  tacit 
appror\-al  is  given.  It  is  fundamental  that  the  informa- 
tion collected  and  compiled  must  be  e(iually  available  to 
the  public,  the  buyer,  as  well  as  to  those  contributing 
the  facts.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  past  the  asso- 
ciations giving  out  their  data  have  been  in  the  minority. 
This  must  be  corrected. 

The  support  given  to  the  association  idea  by  the 
government  is  founded  oi\  the  theory  of  mutual  inte*-- 
ehange  of  information,  not  only  between  membei-s  of 
a  single  group  but  between  groups.  The  coal  men  must 
proTOuIgate  their  facts  to  the  buyers  of  coal,  and  the 


buyers  of  coal  tell  their  results  for  the  guidance  of  the 
coal  industry.  We  are  now  in  position  to  amplify  the 
trade  bureaus  and  proceed  ahead  at  full  speed.  We  may 
be  back  where  we  were  two  years  ago,  but  at  least  we 
have  some  assurance  of  non-interference. 


Collective  Marketing  and  Selling 

IS  THERB]  a  suggestion  for  the  coal  man  in  the 
farmers'  aid  legislation  known  as  the  Co-operative 
Marketing  bill,  recently  passed  by  Congress?  This 
legislation  authorizes  farmers  and  other  producers  from 
the  soil  to  a«it  together  in  associations,  co-operate  or 
otherwise,  in  collectively  processing,  preparing  for  mar- 
ket, handling  and  marketing  in  intei  state  and  foreign 
commerce  the  products  of  their  farms.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  when  those 
acting  under  the  authority  of  this  act  are  acting  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

Of  the  basic  industries,  bituminous  coal,  next  to  agri- 
culture, is  the  least  organized,  the  most  highly  com- 
petitive, overdeveloped,  overmanned  and,  on  the  average, 
uncertain  of  remunerative  return.  From  such  a  posi- 
tion it  is  possible  to  move  in  two  directions.  One  is  that 
taken  by  large  industries  such  as  steel,  automobiles  and 
textiles.  Consolidation  into  large,  powerful  units  is  the 
first  step  on  this  course — the  trusts  of  a  few  years  ago. 
B.v  this  process  there  is  developed  the  financial  strength 
to  withstand  the  shocks  of  depression  and  poor  business 
and  the  ability  to  utilize  evei-j'  device  for  cheapening 
production  and  distribution.  But  the  very  evil  it  wouM 
be  sought  to  cure  is  the  chief  deterrent  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  soft-coal  industry  is  overdeveloped  because 
it  is  so  simple  to  expand  the  plant ;  no  one  has  at- 
tempted a  coal  company  embracing  25  or  more  per  cent 
of  the  country's  total  because  it  is  so  easy  to  open  new 
mines  to  replace  those  consolidated. 

The  alternative  is  that  taken  by  the  farmers.  Lack- 
ing the  inherent  abilit.v  to  combine  ownership  into 
large  units,  the  farmers  now  have  the  undisputed  right 
to  agree,  combine  or  what  not,  for  collective  selling  and 
marketing.  In  other  words,  the  anti-trust  laws  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  farmer.  The  mannei  of  the  get- 
ting is  plain  enough — having  a  fall-ward  looking  Con- 
gress, very  mindful  of  the  farmer's  interests,  the  action 
is  taken.  Not  that  the  country  is  as  yet  disposed  to 
put  the  anti-trust  laws  on  the  shelf.  Nor  do  we  feel 
that  thi."?  legislation  is  something  to  be  "viewed  with 
alarm."  On  the  contrary,  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will 
give  some  approximation  of  the  relief  its  sponsors 
anticipate. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  experiment  a  way  will 
be  found  to  promote  useful  combinations,  and  mayhap 
when  the  country  finds  no  ill  effects  from  coml)inati(m 
in  one  basic  industi->'  it  will  be  willing  to  permit  the 
soft-coal  producers  to  make  a  beginning,  even  though 
there  be  no  coal  "bloc"   in  Washington. 
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Anthracite  Consumers'  Platform 

QHIPPERS  have  been  organized  for  many  years  for 
i^the  protection  of  their  Interests  In  freight-rate 
matters,  but  the  ultimate  consumer  has  had  little  more 
than  passing  say  on  such  matteis  as  affect  the  costs 
of  transportation  in  what  he  buys.  A  somewhat  novel 
trial  is  being  made  to  unite  the  consumers  of  anthracite 
in  a  conceited  effort  to  i-educe  the  railroad  freight  rates 
to  New  York  and  other  Eastern  points  and  to  force  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  that  product  that  all  con- 
sider desirable  but  that  so  far  has  nort  been  effected 
by  the  producers. 

The  "Anthracite  Coal  Consumers'  Association,  Inc.," 
chartered  under  tTie  laws  of  New  York,  is  founded  on 
the  theory  that  "the  consumer  is  the  only  person  vitally 
interested  in  reducing  the  price  of  anthracite."  Five 
paragraphs  cover  the  program  of  this  new  association — 
reduction  in  freight  rates  by  half;  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  as  shipped  from  the  breakers; 
seasonal  freight  rates  to  further  encou)-age  summer 
buying  and  storage  by  consumers;  promotion  of  econ- 
omies in  use  by  admixture  of  bituminous  coal  with 
anthracite,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  how  best 
to  burn  coal. 

To  such  a  program,  thus  broadly  stated,  no  one  can 
take  sei-ious  exception.  If  after  such  investigation 
as  must  be  had  in  such  matters  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  finds,  as  contended,  that  rates  on 
anthracite  are  too  high,  the  rates  should  and  will  be 
reduced,  and  literally  millions  of  people  will  be  benefited. 
If  someone  can  show  the  hard-coal  producers  how  to 
remove  more  of  the  bone  and  slate  from  their  product 
without  at  the  same  time  throwing  away  half  of  what 
they  mine,  they  will  do  it.  Anyone  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  new  and  elaborate  break- 
ers in  the  hard-coal  region  will  appreciate  to  what 
expense  and  pains  the  producers  have  already  gone  in 
preparing  clean  coal  for  their  trade.  The  art  of 
preparing  hard  coal  has  made  great  progress  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  but  it  is  only  proper  to  say  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  decrease 
in  quality  of  the  coal  as  mined.  That  is  to  say,  the 
clean,  thick  beds  of  anthracite  have  long  since  been 
exhausted  and  what  is  being  mined  today  is  largely  the 
thinner  and  dirtier  beds  passed  up  as  unprofitable  of 
extraction  in  the  earlier  days.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  "Anthracite  Coal  Consumers'  Association"  can 
show  the  producer  how  better  to  prepare  his  coal,  its 
suggestions  will  be  welcomed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  dirty  coal  is  being  shipped  from  preference. 

On  the  matter  of  seasonal  rates  on  coal  there  is  room 
for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  We  are  among  those 
who  hold  that  such  is  not  the  panacea  for  our  coal 
troubles,  but  that  in  some  instances  variable  rates  would 
prove  of  advantage,  in  others  a  disadvantage.  It  is  an 
undisputed  point  that  seasonal  prices  for  anthracite 
have  proven  a  powerful  factor  in  stabilizing  the  produc- 
tion, and  it  is  furthei-  evident  that  the  ancient  50c. 
summer  discount  of  the  producer  has  ceased,  with  pres- 
ent high  delivered  prices,  to  be  the  incentive  it  once 
was  for  early  buying  by  householders.  It  is  a  fair 
question  therefore  whether  it  is  not  now  time  to  in- 
crease this  differential  to  at  least  a  dollar,  either  by 
lowering  still  further  the  mine  price  in  the  spring  or 
by  a  combination  on  seasonal  mine  and  freight  prices. 

Education  in  the  use  of  coal  is  a  well-intentioned  part 
of  the  program,  quite  properly  placed  at  the  tail  end. 


however.  Cheaper  coal  is  the  shibboleth  around  which 
this  association  may  gather  the  consumers,  for  the  aver- 
age householder  in  the  hard-coal  burning  territory  will 
never  willing  depart  from  the  convenience  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  larger  sizes  of  anthracite  in  his  home. 
Education  in  the  substitution  of  soft  coal  and  fine  sizes 
of  hard  coal  is  more  likely  to  come  from  the  producers 
seeking  markets. 

The  new  association  seeks  to  interest  consumers  of 
the  fine  sizes  of  anthracite — the  larger  user.s.  One  point 
in  this  connection  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  steam 
sizes  of  anthracite  are  priced  at  the  mine  to  meet  com- 
petition with  bituminous  coal  at  delivered  prices.  It 
does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  any  decrease  in 
freight  rate  on  steam  sizes  to  Eastern  markets  would 
be  at  once  absorbed  in  higher  mine  prices.  Fine  anthra- 
cite is  a  byproduct  the  sellfng  price  of  which  is 
governed  by  that  of  competitive  fuels,  not  by  cost  of 
production.  It  is  true  that  if  the  producer  realize  more 
for  his  byproduct,  he  can  and  will  eventually  be  forced  to 
lower  the  prices  of  household  sizes,  which  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  new  association. 


Cold  Starlight  Nights 

MINE  operators  do  well  to  keep  a  weather  eye  to  the 
nights  having  a  rimeless  frost,  when  the  air  is 
both  cold  and  dry  and  enters  the  coal  mines  with  an 
insatiable  thirst.  Perhaps  the  many  explosions  which 
we  have  recently  had  to  record  did  not  all  follow  such 
nights  and  it  also  is  true  that  every  cold  night  or  day, 
rimeless  or  even  foggy,  does  its  share  toward  drying  out 
the  mines;  nevertheless  when  the  nights  are  cold  and 
dry  it  is  well  to  be  especially  active  in  keeping  the  mines 
wet  and  free  of  dust,  the  shots  claytamped,  of  permis- 
sible powder  and  not  too  large  or  drilled  onto  the  solid. 

If  every  bright,  brisk,  cloudless  night  would  make 
the  manager  of  a  coal  mine  as  increasingly  apprehensive 
of  trouble  as  is  a  shepherd  when  he  sees  in  the  morning 
a  dull  red  sky,  so  man.y  of  the  accidents  we  are  now 
having  and  have  had  might  not  have  entered  the  record. 
Two  weeks  ago  there  were  three  explosions,  one  on 
.Ian.  30  and  two  on  Feb.  2,  forty  men  in  all  being  killed. 
Last  week  on  Feb.  8  another  explosion  occurred,  this 
time  at  the  workings  of  the  Marietta  Coal  Co.  on  Pin- 
son  Creek,  Kentucky.  Nine  miners  were  killed,  and 
three  probably  were  fatally  injured.  The  explosion 
occurred  as  the  night  force  went  into  the  rnine. 

However,  by  discussing  the  dangers  of  the  winter 
months  the  impression  may  be  given  that  care  is  neces- 
sary only  in  the  wintei-.  Far  from  that  being  the  case, 
explosions  are  in  season  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and 
to  avoid  Ihem  continuous  precautions  mu.st  be  taken. 

The  lessons  learned  from  the  Jlonongah  and  Darr 
disasters  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  largely  being  unlearned 
by  miners  and  managers.  Surely  these  four  recent  ex- 
plosions, involving  about  fifty  lives,  should  suffice  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  everyone  the  danger  that  exists 
in  a  bituminous  mine,  always  and  everywhere  and  to  all, 
and  especially  in   Northern   climes,  during  the  winter. 

The  growth  of  better  methods  lives  a  precarious  life. 
One  year  times  are  so  good  that  everything  is  sacrificed 
to  steady  riyining  and  production.  The  next  year  times 
are  so  b«d  that  there  is  no  money  to  expend  on  safety, 
and  morale  fails  because  work  is  so  irregular.  Unless 
safety  is  made  indeed  the  first  consideration  of  mine 
workers,  managers  and  owners,  dust  explosions  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  with  painful  frecjuency. 
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When  Should  Battery  Locomotives  Replace  Mules  and 
When  Be  Preferred  to  Trolley  Equipment?* 

Favors  Mules  in  Early  Stages,  Later  Accumulator  Locomotive,  Then 
Trolley  Equipment  —  One  Battery  Machine  Saves  $7,000  a  Year  At 
Lynch  Mule  Haulage  Costlier  Than  Transportation  by  Battery  Equipment 

By  Charles  E.  Stuart 

New  York  City 


SO  FAR  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  first 
storajre-battery  locomotives  for  mine  haulage  were 
manufactured  in  1897  or  1898  and  were  tried  out 
in  the  Pocahontas  coal  field,  but  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  justify  their  continued  use. 
Battery  explosions  were  frequent  and  caused  serious 
damage  to  the  wiring,  electrical  equipment  and  the 
clothing  and  bodies  of  the  motormen.  Sulphuric  acid 
was  used  as  the  electrolyte. 

Experiments  were  then  conducted  with  locomotives 
bearing  reels  of  flexible  cable  through  which  connection 
was  maintained  between  the  motors  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  trolley  wire.  At  first  these  reels  were  turned 
by  hand.  Later  the  reels  were  revolved  by  contact  with 
the  wheels  of  the  locomotive,  being  raised  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  wheels  by  a  lever,  when  necessary.  ATjout 
1902  the  plan  of  operating  the  reel  by  chain  and 
sprocket  wheels  from  one  of  the  locomotive  axles,  as  is 
still  the  practice,  was  devised.  The  popular  floating 
motor-driven  reel  had  its  inception  in  the  Pocahontas 
field  prior  to  1906. 

Radius  of  Action  of  Reel-Type  is  500  Feet 

The  maximum  radius  of  operation  of  the  reel-type 
locomotive  from  the  point  of  its  connection  with  the 
trolley  wire  is  about  500  ft.  This  is  ample  for  room 
work  and  for  certain  entry  work,  but  the  need  for  a 
machine  that  would  operate  entirely  independently  of 
the  trolley  wire  was  so  great  that  with  the  development 
of  the  storage  battery  renewed  efforts  were  made  to 
manufacture  a  successful  storage-battery  locomotive. 
About  1908  the  gasoline  locomotive  was  introduced.  In 
spite  of  many  objections  to  the  use  ai  this  type  of 
machine  for  such  work,  hundreds  of  these  machines 
were  purchased,  affording  excellent  proof  that  a  need 
existed  for  a  machine  operating  independently  of  the 
trolley. 

About  1913  several  large  manufacturers  sought  to 
produce  a  reliable  storage-battery  locomotive.  For  two 
or  three  years,  although  a  satisfactory  battery  and 
thoroughly  substantial  mechanical  parts  and  motors 
were  available,  the  development  was  slow,  because  of 
the  failure  of  manufacturers  thoroughly  to  understand 
mine  requirements,  including  the  abuse  and  rough  han- 
dling that  mine  machinery  must  undergo  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  proper  attention  for  such  machinery. 
The  locomotive  was  insufficiently  motored  and  fre- 
quently that  manufacturer  got  the  business  whose 
conscience  or  lack  of  knowledge  permitted  him  to  fur- 
nish the  .smallest  battery  or  the  smallest  motor  that 
would  make  a  fair  appearance. 

In  the  coal  mines  having  the   lowest   haulage  costs 

•Paper  entitled  "Stoiage-Batterv  I^oconiotive  as  Applied  to  Mine 
H:iulag-e,  to  be  read  before  the  meeting  of  tlie  Ameiifan  Institute 
?         1,1,"^  '"'"'^    Metallurg-ical   Engineers.    Xew    York    City,   Febru- 


there  will  be  found:  Entry  trackage  of  not  less  than  40 
lb.  weight  well  supported  and  well  maintained  on  ties: 
room  rails  of  20  lb.  Cars  are  of  the  greatest  jubical 
content  permitted  by  the  height  of  the  seam  (in  low 
seams)  or  (in  high  seams)  by  ease  of  loading;  in  well- 
managed  soft-coal  mines,  where  the  shovel  is  used,  cars 
with  a  cubical  content  as  great  as  235  cu.ft.  are  found. 
The  track  gage  is  not  less  than  36  in.  and  usually  is 
over  40  in.  The  trips  contain  from  25  to  50  cars  and 
the  main-haulage  locomotives  weigh  from  10  to  30  tons. 
There  is  double  track  on  the  main  headings,  go«d  voltage 
at  the  working  centers,  the  gathering  locomotives  are 
from  4  to  6  tons,  and  the  workings  are  concentrated. 
Within  the  car  limits  indicated,  with  a  concentration 

Advantages  of  Storage-Battery  Locomotives 

of  work  and  with  general  grades  not  exceeding  6  per 
cent,  the  collecting  of  cars  from  a  number  of  places 
or  rooms  and  the  taking  of  them  to  a  siding  where  the 
trip  is  made  up  for  the  heavy  locomotives  is  work  suited 
to  the  storage-battery  locomotive. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  storage-battery  locomo- 
tive containing  motors  and  batteries  of  ample  capacity 
for  the  actual  cycle  of  duty  has  the  following  advan- 
tages : 

1.  It  is  unnecessary  to  string  trolley  wire  and  to 
bond  tracks  away  from  the  mt.in  haulageways. 

2.  In  thin  coal  it  is  unnecessary  to  brush  the  top 
or  to  take  up  bottom  in  order  to  make  the  roadway  high 
enough  for  the  passage  of  mules. 

3.  No  time  is  lost  in  making  cable  connections  with 
the  trolley  on  entering  rooms,  or  in  splicing  the  reel 
cable  when  it  is  cut. 

4.  The  chance  that  personal  contact  will  be  made  with 
the  trolley  wire  is  absent. 

5.  In  a  gassy  mine,  away  from  the  well-ventilated 
headings,  the  absence  of  a  spark  at  the  wheel  or  the 
trolley  may  be  a  vital  consideration.  In  those  mines 
where  safety  lamps  are  required,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  use  of  the  trolley  and  reel  locomotive 
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PIG.   1.     GRAPHIC  CHART  OF  POWER   REQUIREMENTS 
This  mine-load  curve  i.s  c'.iaracteristic  of  soft-coal  mines  where 
the  demands  for  pumping  and  ventilation  are  light..    The  haulage 
and  cutting  loads  make  frequent  peaks  which  are  reduced   when 
storage  batteries  are  used. 
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■HARACTERISTIC  CURVE    OF    DBMA-ND    Ot' 
TROLLEY  LOCOMOTI\'ES 
The  starting  amperage   of  a    heavy  locoiiiotlva  iiiay  exct-id   th.- 
heaviest  amperage  used  in  hauling. 

for  gathering  will  be  prohibited.  The  storage-battery 
locomotive  can  be.  and  is  being,  made  gas-proof  and 
the  locomotives  thus  designed  will  pass  the  tests  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

6.  The  speed  and  haulage  capacity  of  the  machine, 
measured  in  pounds  drawbar  pull,  will  enable  it  to 
displace  a  number  of  mules  and  drivers  and  should  mate- 
rially lower  the  cost  of  gathering. 

7.  An  invaluable  consideration  is  that  the  storage- 
battery  locomotive  is  independent  on  idle  days  of  either 
substation  or  power  plant.  At  such  times  a  storage- 
battery  locomotive  may  be  used  for  handling  suppMes 
or  for  other  purposes. 

Battery  Locomoti\e  Evens  Power  Demand 

A  feature  that  has  been  given  slight  consideration  but 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  the 
storage-battery  locomotive  is  its  effect  on  the  power  de- 
mand, as  shown  by  Figs.  1  to  4.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown 
a  mine-load  curve  that  is  characteristic  of  most  soft-coal 
mines,  except  those  with  heavy  pumping  and  ventilation 
requirements.  Fig.  2  is  a  characteristic  curve  of  the 
demand  of  trolley  locomotives.  The  starting  amperage 
of  a  heavy  locomotive  may  exceed  the  heaviest  amper- 
age pulled  in  hauling.  Fig.  3  shows  that  in  the  case 
illustrated  the  relationship  of  kilowatts  consumed  to 
possible  output  at  normal  rating  is  19.35  per  cent.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  capacity  of  a  substation  or  power 
plant  must  be  related  to  demands  of  short  duration, 
which  invariably  are  trolley  or  reel-type  locomotive  de- 
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In  the  above  chart  the  relation  of  the  kilowatts  consumed  to 
the  possible  output  at  normal  rating  is  19.35  per  rent.  Such 
ratios  are  inevitable  whei-e  troUt-y-.-infl-reel  type  locomotives  are 
making  at  intervals  big  demands  for  current. 


mands.  By  contrast,  the  demand  while  charging  a 
6-ton  locomotive  containing  the  heaviest  permissible 
battery  will  not  exceed  approximately  1.5  kw. 

Storage-battery  locom(jtives  may  be  charged  outside- 
of  the  day  shift,  when  the  demand  on  the  plant  or 
substation  is  light.  As  a  result,  the  cfemand  of  this 
locomotive  need  not  conflict  with  the  demand  of  the 
trolley-type  locomotive  or  with  other  demands  where 
the  plant  is  well  loaded  or  where  the  power  contract 
penalizes  demand. 

A  large  portion  of  all  power  required  for  coal  and 
metal  mines  is  being  purchased  and  convei'ted  from 
alternating  current  to  direct  current  through  substa- 
tions. Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  average  efficiency  of  a 
mine  substation  during  5  months.  In  this  instance  3-5 
per  cent  of  power  was  lost  in  the  process  of  conversion : 
this  figure  is  above  the  average.  Although  this  loss  in 
conversion  foi'  the  actual  battery  charge  may  not  be 
lowered  where  a  small  motor-generator  set  is  used  to 
convert  alternating  current  to  direct  current  for  bat- 
tery charging,  as  soon  as  a  battery  is  charged,  the 
charging  set  automatically  shuts  down;  also  the  heavy 
loss  entailed  for  operating  a  substation  for  charging 
purposes  is  eliminated. 

Storage-battei-y  locomotives  are  especially  suited  to 
new  or  small  mines,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  invest- 
ment and  operating  costs.     I  am  now  working  an  plans 
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It  will  I).'  noted  that  the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  is  little  affectetl 
\iy  the  tonnage,  so  wlien  th*i  tonnage  increases  the  kilowatt-hours 
pir  t<in   fall  perceptibly. 

for  a  mine  in  which  alternAting  current  will  be  used 
for  all  stationary  motor  drives  and  for  mining  machines. 
For  a  short  time  animal  haulage  will  be  the  cheapest 
form  of  haulage;  but  when  the  economic  limit  for  this 
method  of  transportation  is  reached,  it  is  proposed  to 
purchase  a  charging  set  and  storage-battery  locomo- 
tives. In  many  cases  with  a  small  mine  the  storage- 
battery  locomotive  ^\ill  be  the  most  economical  haulage 
unit  for  the  life  of  the  mine.  With  larger  develop- 
ment the  third  step  would  be  the  introduction  of  the 
heavy  trolley  type  of  locomotive  and  the  diversion  of 
the  storage-battery  locomotive  to  gathering. 

The  actual  over-all  efficiency  of  a  storage-battery 
locirmotive  is  lower  than  the  over-all  efficiency  of  the 
reel-type  locomotive.  The  voltage  loss  between  the  sub- 
stations or  the  power  plant  and  the  trolley  type  of  loco- 
motive, however,  will  almost  invariably  discount  this 
advantage.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  either  the 
trolley  type  or  the  storage-battery  locomotive  has  xny 
advantage  over  the   other    in   the  matter  of   efficiency. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  assumed  that  within 
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weight  limitations  I  favor  th«  storage-battery  locomo- 
tive over  the  trolley  or  the  trolley-and-reel  type.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  consider  that  each  type  has  its  own 
fairly  well  marked  field.  To  define  the  limits  would  be 
e.xceedingly  difficult;  they  must  be  determined  for  each 
mine.  For  instance,  to  describe  the  trolley  locomotive 
as  a  haulage  machine  and  the  storage-battery  locomo- 
tive as  a  gathering  machine,  as  the  term  "gathering" 
is  used,  a  classification  that  is  often  made,  is  unfair 
to  both  machines. 

The  standard  trolley  type  of  locomotive  is  equipped 
with  motors  ai  a  capacity  equivalent  to  10  hp.  to  the 
ton  of  weight;  that  is,  the  6-ton  locomotive  will  be 
equipped  with  motors  of  60-hp.  capacity.  The  speed  of 
this  locomotive,  at  rated  drawbar  pull,  will  approximate 
6  miles  per  hour.  A  storage-battery  locomotive  of  the 
same  weight  will  be  equipped  with  a  motor  capacity 
approximating  4  hp.  (maximum)  to  the  ton  and  having 
a  speed,  at  rated  drawbar  pull,  of  3i  miles  per  hour. 

If  from  other  standpoints  a  given  condition  favors 
the  storage-battery  locomotive  and  if  the  cycle  of  duty 
is  within  the  range  of  that  locomotive  and  its  battery 
capacity,  there  is  little  advantage  in  using  a  locomotive 
with  a  greater  capacity.  It  is  impossible  to  apply,  how- 
ever, a  general  rule  and  I  am  simply  calling  attention 
to  salient  points.  A  plan  of  a  mine  worked  on  the  room- 
and-pillar  system  is  given  in  Fig.  5.  Mules  are  used  for 
gathering  and  the  work  per  mule  per  day  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  is  given.  Were  a  locomotive  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  first  right  and  first  left  entries,  it  would 
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PJG.  5.  lir,KCTRIC.\L  EQUIPMENT  M.\P.  GALLOWAY  roAi. 
CO.S  -MI.VE  NO.  15 
The  Kiatterod  workings  in  this  minp  do  not  favor  gatliiriiit; 
D.v  straight  .ftorage-battery  locomotivo  but  niv  mule.  Where  th. 
work  IK  so  di.stributod  that  small  units  sulli>  •  t'>  ilo  »k  much  .-is 
a  large  unit,  thf-n  the  small  unit — the  mule,  in  short — i.s  eheapei-. 
However,  thi-  greater  mobility  of  the  recent  types  of  comhination 
trolley  and  storaere  hatt-rv  locomotives  is  making  this  considera- 
tion li.ss  vital. 


NOTE'.  Arrow:  inelicate 
direcfion  of  PiHar  DraMini 
in  each  Section 


SAME  .MINE  A.S  IN  FIG. 
L.WOUT 


WITH  EXTENDED 


In  the  proposed  extension  care  has  been  taken  to  so  concentrate 
the  workings  as  to  make  operation  by  storage-battery  loconiofiTi' 
lonvenient  and  at  the  same  time  profitable.  Concentration  en:iM>s 
one  locomotive  to  rephicr  several  mulfs. 

be  necessary  to  cover  21  miles  per  day  in  order  to  handle 
119  tons  and  to  displace  three  mules.  The  same  analysis 
applied  to  the  entire  mine  will  show  that  the  number  of 
mules  displaced  by  locomotives  would  be  insufficient  to 
justify  an  investment  in  locomotives;  in  fact,  the  loco- 
motives would  cost  mare  to  operate  than  mules. 

A  proposed  panel  system  applied  to  this  mine  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  We  have  projected  this  into  the 
unworked  area,  as  a  continuation  from  the  present 
limits  of  the  room-and-pillar  system.  This  panel  sys- 
tem produces  a  condition  of  maximum  concentration, 
which  is  the  condition  most  favorable  to  the  use  of 
storage-battery  locomotives. 

Rkplacks  Five  to  Six  Mules  in  Indiana 

The  Queen  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
gives  the  following  comparative  results  from  using 
storage-battery  locomotives  with  the  panel  system: 

"We  are  operating  No.  4  mine  on  the  panel  system 
and  aim  to  keep  the  trolley  partings  within  800  ft.  of 
the  room  necks,  which  means  that  the  battery  locomo- 
tives have  800  ft.  of  entry  haulage  each  way,  or  1,600 
ft.  to  the  round  trip.  The  entries  and  rooms  are  fairly 
level  throughout  the  mine.  The  locomolives  take  all 
loaded  cars  from  the  working  faces  and  make  up  trips 
of  six  to  sixteen  cars,  depending  on  the  number  of 
rooms  working  in  the  entry.  They  (hen  pull  the  trip  to 
the  trolley  parting,  returning  with  the  same  number  cf 
empties  as  they  brought  out.  in  order  to  keep  the  turn 
even.  The  empty  cars  are  left  at  the  room  necks  and 
pushed  to  the  face  by  the  loaders. 

"The  number  of  cars  handled  per  da.\-  by  the  average 
locomotive  depends  entirely  on  mine  conditions,  such  as 
the  number  of  rooms  working  on  an  entry  and  the  num 
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Houre  Worked 

Driver's  Wages  70c.  an  Hour 

Coupler's  Wages  65c.  an  Hour 
Current  Consumption.  Kw.-hr. 


Distance  Covered  per  Day,  Ft. 

Xulr.lier  of  Trips 
Number  of  Loads  Pulled 
Number  of  Empties  Spotted 
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Maintenance  Coats 


.\verage  Distance  per  Trip  of 
Total  35  per  Cent.,  Average 
of    7.7    per    Cent.    Against 

Loads,  Ft. 
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February  16,  1922  COAL 

motives  are  33  in.  in  height  from  the  rail  to  the  top  of 
the  locomotive  and  wfeigh  5  tons. 

Taking  the  cost  of  one  locomotive,  charging  panel  and  necessary 

equipment  to  operate  same  as $5,000 .  00 

Interest  at  6  per  cent 300.  00 

Depreciation  on  locomotive  chassis  at  5  per  cent   1 93 ,  60 

Repairs,  such  as  brake  shoes,  lamps  for  headhghts,  springs,  con- 
troller parts,  etc.,  at  $3  a  month,  which  is  ample 36.  00 

Depreciation  of  batter>-.  per  year 1,056.00 

Labor,  I  hr.  a  day  at  94c.  an  hour,  to  insert  charging  plugs  and  do 
any  miscellaneous  work  necessary  on  the  locomotive,  as  we  can- 
not pay  the  men  less  than  1  hr.  for  overtime 1 88 .  00 

One  motorman,  at  $8 . 1 3  a  day 1 ,626 .  00 

Onetriprider,  at  $7.50aday 1,500  00 

Current  for  recharging  battery,  average  of  25  kw.  per  day,  and 

covering  all  line  losses  $1.50 300.00 

Total  cost  of  operating  one  battery  locomotive  for  one  year,  working 

aOOdays $5,201 .60 

"The  cost  of  gathering  with  mules  and  drivers  to 
replace  one  storage-battery  locomotive,  using  six  mules 
and  six  drivers  for  this  work,  is  as  follows : 

Cost  of  sis  mules,  at  $  1 35  each $8 1  0  00 

Interest  at  6  per  cent 48  ,  60 

Depreciation,  at  25  per  cent.,  on  mules  in  low  coal 202, 50 

Keeping  six  mules  365  days  at  $1.25  each,  which  covers  the  cost  of 
feed,  harness,  shoeing,  insurance,  stable  care,  barn  boss,  medi- 
cines, doctor,  and  other   expenses  in  taking  the  mules  in  and  out 

of  the  mines  daily 2,737. 50 

Siidrivers,  at  $7.50  3day 9,000.00 

Total  cost  of  operating  six  mules,  200  working  days  a  year $1 1,988.60 

"If  it  would  require  six  mules  and  six  drivers  to 
do  the  work  of  one  storage-battery  locomotive,  at  a  cost 
of  $11,988.60,  and  the  total  cost  of  operating  a  loco- 
motive is  $5,201.60,  there  is  a  net  saving  in  favor  of  the 
locomotive  of  $6,787,  or  more  than  sufficient  money  to 
pay  for  the  complete  cost  of  installation  of  a  locomo- 
tive. Even  though  the  conditions  are  liable  to  change  in 
some  parts  of  the  mine,  where  four  mules  could  do  the 
work  of  one  locomotive,  the  locomotives  would  still  be 
the  more  economical." 

The  Bon  Ayr  Coal  Co.,  of  Indiana,  says:  "Our  cars 
are  of  the  roller-bearing  type,  weigh  approximately 
2,000  to  2,200  lb.  empty,  and  carry  6,000  lb.  of  coal  net. 
We  have  two  6-ton  storage-battery  locomotives  in  oper- 
ation and  two  others  ordered.  The  longest  run  that  a 
locomotive  has  to  make  in  a  given  entry  is  1,700  ft.,  or 
3,400  ft.  to  the  round  trip,  of  which  200  ft.  has  a  grade 
of  2  per  cent  against  the  load  and  200  ft.  has  a  grade 
of  5  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  load.  The  rest  of  the  road 
is  almost  level.  Half  the  rooms  are  fairly  flat  or 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  load;  the  other  half  have  a 
grade  of  1*  to  2  per  cent  against  the  load. 

"The  storage-battery  locomotives,  as  well  as  the  reel- 
gathering  locomotives,  leave  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
with  ten  empty  cars,  which  they  place  at  the  necks  of  ten 
rooms.  They  then  take  from  the  working  faces  of 
ten  rooms,  the  rooms  being  driven  to  a  depth  of  250  ft., 
ten  loaded  cars,  making  up  a  ten-car  trip  which  is  hauled 

TABLE  II — SUMMARY  WITH  REMARKS  ON  TABLE  I 

Tom  hauled  in  month 4098  4 

Total  oo«t  per  month $597.55 

Average  co»t  per  ton $0,145 

Mules  replaced 8 

Mule  driven  and  crab  men  replaced 8 

Coet  of  operatiog  per  mile $0,135 

REMARKS 
Pibvioua  equipment  used  in  same  section,  8  mules,  8  men,  and 
2  ctti}  units. 

Feed  @»J0. 00  per  month  each $160  00 

Depreoiatioa  at  25  per  cent,  at  an  average  coet  of  $1 75 29  1 6 

Interest  on  imrestment  ft;  6  per  cent ■ 7.00 

Shoeing,  etablint,  and  harness 1 6  00 

Dnvers  and  crab  men  at  actual  time  locomotive  worked 1 ,624 .  00 

Monthly  cosU $1,836.16 

Locomotive  monthly  oosu 597,55 

Saving  monthly .  $1,238  61 

Saving  yearly '..'..'. $14,863.32 

COMPARATI\'E  RESULTS 

Per  ton  cost  hauled  by  mules  $0  448 

Per  ton  cost  hauled  by  locomotive . ,'.'.'.. '.'..'.".'..'.. 0145 

Pertonsaving 0  305 


AGE 
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FIGS.    7   AND   8. 


DIAGRAMS   SHOWING  PERFORMANCE 
OF  MOTORS 


In  Fig.  7  the  average  time  consumed  by  a  trip  was  27.39  min- 
utes, of  which  the  actual  running  time  was  21  minutes.  In  Fig,  8 
the  trip  waited  on  empties  almost  as  long  as  it  took  to  make  an 
average  trip  in  Fig.  7.    The  average  trip  in  Fig,  8  took  66  minutes. 

to  the  shaft  bottom.  A  25-lb.  rail  is  used  in  rooms  and 
for  cross  entries. 

"Taking  2,400  tons  as  the  average  daily  hoist,  with 
eight  locomotives,  each  locomotive  would  have  to  handle 
100  cars  per  shift,  if  the  cars  contained  3  tons  each. 
But  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  loaders  average  3  tons 
net  per  car,  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  locomotives 
to  deliver  140  cars  and  take  out  140  loaded  cars  in  order 
to  produce  the  tonnage  of  the  shift. 

"The  locomotives  are  39i  in.  to  40  in.  in  height;  the 
ties  are  3  x  4  in.  and  the  rail  3  in.  high,  which  gives  a 
total  height  of  46  in.  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
locomotive.  There  is  a  6-in.  clearance  between  the  top 
of  the  locomotive  and  the  roof  in  our  thinnest  coal. 
In  many  parts  of  our  mine  the  coal  is  much  thicker 
and  naturally  gives  a  greater  clearance. 

"The  locomotives  have  gathered  16-car  trips,  but 
when  working  twenty  rooms  on  an  entry,  with  all  men 
in,  the  10-car  trips  work  out  satisfactorily,  as  that 
leaves  ten  rooms  at  which  the  motormen  drop  off  ten 
empties  and  ten  rooms  frorn  which  to  take  out  loaded 
cars.  If  there  should  be  twenty-four  rooms  working  on 
an  individual  run,  the  motorman  would  deliver  twelve 
empty  cars  and  take  out  twelve  loaded  ones. 

"Mules  would  not  be  able  to  handle  our  work,  as  the 
cars,  if  loaded  to  capacity,  would  weigh  over  4  tons,  and 
the  best  the  average  mule  would  be  able  to  handle  would 
be  one  car  at  a  time,  thus  the  mine  would  be  full  of 
mules.  Also,  3,400  ft.  for  a  round  trip  with  heavy  cars 
would  be  beyond  the  mule  capacity  through  a  shift. 

"The  reel  type  of  gathering  locomotive  has  given 
good  service,  but  the  storage-battery  locomotives  will 
gather  more  coal  at  less  expense.  Also,  if  the  power 
is  off  temporarily  and  there  is  plenty  of  coal  shot  down 
they  can  continue  to  gather  and  haul  the  coal  until  the 
supply  of  empty  cars  has  been  exhausted.  Furthermore, 
for  miscellaneous  hauling  on  idle  days  or  nights  it  is 
not  necessary  to  start  up  a  generating  unit  of  any  kind 
in  order  to  operate  them. 

"At  the  end  of  a  day's  work  the  locomotives  are 
charged  through  a  rheostat  switchboard  from  a  250-volt 
direct-current  circuit.  As  the  switchboard  is  automatic, 
an  attendant  is  unnecessary.  The  charge  is  started 
on  the  locomotives  and  as  each  battery  is  fully  charged 
the  charging  circuit  is  automatically  cut  off.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  water  two  or  three  times  a  week  to 
each  battery  to  replace  the  water  evaporated;  this  re- 
quires about  15  minutes  for  each  locomotive.  Outside 
of  general  inspection,  oiling,  etc.,  no  attention  is  re- 
quired other  than  that  which  should  be  given  any  piece 
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%  efficiency  under  conditions  that  might  have  pmvailed 


FIG.  9.  GR.\PHIC  ANALYSIS  OF  DAILY  PERFORMANCE 
OF  LOCOMOTIVES 
The  above  is  practically  characteristic  of  mine  haulage  in  gen- 
eral. Similar  tests  made  several  weeks  later  after  POwer  ana 
other  conditions  had  been  improved,  mdicated  a  100-per  cent 
increase  in  productive  effort  and  a  proportional  decrease  in  tn«; 
equipment  needed  for  the  work  performed,  power  consumption 
and  other  incidental  costs.  A  represents  possible  work  uiider 
prevailing  conditions ;  B.  possible  work  under  conditions  that 
might  have  prevailed. 

of  mining  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work." 
John  B.  Hicks,  assistant  superintendent  of  power  and 
mining,  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Kentucky  Mining  Institute,  June  4,  1920,  said: 
"Over  a  period  of  three  years  3,003,361  tons  were  hauled 
at  a  cost  of  12c.  per  ton.  These  figures  cover  renewals 
and  the  daily  care  of  the  battery,  which  includes  the 
flushing  as  well  as  all  necessary  repairs.  They  do  not 
credit  the  battery  locomotive  with  the  recovery  of  rails 
and  pillar  work  or  with  the  hauling  of  supplies  or  the 
bailing  of  water,  but  only  with  the  actual  coal  tonnage 
hauled." 

In  all  of  the  preceding  statements  only  the  true 
storage-battery  locomotive,  as  distinguished  from  the 
combination  storage-battery  and  trolley  type  locomotive, 
has  been  considered.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
latter  locomotive  has  been  the  conservation  of  the  bat- 
tery charge.  This  locomotive,  when  operating  under 
a  trolley  wire,  will  receive  its  power  directly  from  that 
source  and  at  the  same  time  the  storage  battery  will 
receive  a  charge. 

Table  I,  showing  the  performance  of  the  combination 
locomotive,  was  compiled  after  a  careful  study  for  a 
month  at  the  Lynch  mines  of  the  United  States  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  at  Lynch,  Ky. 

The  performance  of  motors  and  loaders  in  a  given 
mine,  as  obtained  by  a  careful  time  study,  is  given  in 
Figs.  7  and  8.  Fig.  7  shows  the  time  lost  by  a  locomo- 
tive while  waiting  for  empties.  In  this  case  the  loss  is 
small,  being  but  16  per  cent  of  the  total.  Fig.  8,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  that  the  time  spent  by  loaders 
waiting  for  empties  is  38  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  mine  operating  department  that 
additional  locomotive  equipment  was  necessary,  but 
these  charts  clearly  indicate  that  the  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction was  caused  by  an  insufficient  number  of  mine 
cars.  The  purchase  of  additional  locomotives,  instead 
of  being  helpful,  would  have  been  hurtful  in  this  case, 
both  from  an  operating  point  of  view  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost. 

This  fact  is  further  shown  by  Fig.  9,  which  is  the 
summary  of  a  series  of  analyses  made  at  several  mines. 
The  performance  shown  is  more  characteristic  of  delays 
encountered  or  permitted  than   is  indicated  in  Figs.  7 


and  8.  To  sum  up,  a  locomotive  should  not  be  blamed 
for  those  conditions  that  prevent  the  locomotive  from 
working  to  the  capacity  for  which  it  was  built.  Many 
locomotives  are  blamed  for  delays  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other that  reduce  the  tonnage  handled  by  it,  but  this  is 
more  true  of  the  storage-battery  locomotive  than  of  any 
other  type. 

One  important  manufacturer  has  developed  a  com- 
bination locomotive.  It  is  equipped  with  two  motors, 
one  driven  by  the  storage-battery  charge  and  the  second 
by  a  current  from  the  trolley  wire.  This  second  motor 
is  built  up  to  35  hp.  for  the  6-ton  machine,  and  the  loco- 
motive is  designed,  when  driven  by  this  motor,  to  pro- 
duce its  rated  drawbar  pull  at  6  miles  per  hour.  The 
successful  application  of  this  principle  will  represent 
a  valuable  step  forward  in  the  development  of  locomo- 
tives for  mine  haulage.  There  are  many  conditions  in 
which,  in  addition  to  the  actual  work  of  gathering,  the 
locomotive  should  be  capable  of  strictly  haulage  duty, 
in  the  sense  of  speed  and  sustained  drawbar  pull. 

On  account  of  space  limitation,  the  motor  receiving 
the  full  voltage  from  the  wire  has  a  lower  rating  than 
the  present  haulage  locomotive,  though  equal  to  that 
applied  to  the  haulage  locomotive  of  a  few  years  ago. 


What  is  Your  Production  Record? 

DURING  the  past  several  years  Coal  Age  fias  been 
asked  repeatedly  such  questions  as:  "What  is  the 
biggest  day's  work  known  for  a  single  mine  hoist?" 
"What  is  the  world's  record  output  for  a  single  mine?" 
"What  is  the  greatest  tonnage  ever  taken  from  a  single 
mine  opening    (shaft  or  slope)    in  one  8-hr.   shift?" 

In  all  of  these  queries  the  idea  is  the  same.  It 
would  be  a  "fair  bet"  that  some  mine  had  just  made 
the  biggest  day's  run  in  its  history;  the  officials  of 
that  particular  operation  felt  a  justifiable  and  alto- 
gether commendable  pride  in  their  accomplishment; 
they  would  like  to  spread  the  good  news  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  local  community  but  hesitate  to  do 
so  because  they  fear  that  some  other  operation  has 
long  ago  beaten  their  output.  As  a  result  they  write 
to  the  editor  in  the  full  belief  that  from  him  they 
can  learn  exactly  how  they  "stack  up"  with  the  rest 
of  the  industry  before  they  begin  making  too  much 
"noise." 

Now  the  editor  gladly  furnishes  such  information 
as  he  has  available,  but  at  the  present  time  he  is  by 
no  means  sure  just  what  the  "record"  really  is.  While 
it  is  quite  true  that  various  figures  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  it  is  not  certain  that  those 
published,  say,  in  1920  hold  as  records  in  1922.  Record 
productions  are  constantly  being  bettered.  Just  when 
the  officials  of  one  mine  think  that  they  have  a  record 
"clinched,"  some  other  operation  exceeds  their  tonnage 
by  a  substantial  margin.  Scmetimes  it  is  they  them- 
selves that  turn  this  trick. 

Take  as  an  example  the  No.  3  mine  of  the  Superior 
Coal  Co.,  at  Gillespie,  111.  In  June  of  1920  this  opera- 
tion averaged  4,813  tons  per  day,  with  a  maximum 
day's  output  of  5,140  tons.  This  surely  looked  good 
as  a  record  hoist,  but  in  less  than  six  months  this 
same  mine  with  the  same  equipment  had  beaten  this 
mark  by  somewhat  more  than   10  per  cent! 

As  a  reader  of  Coal  Age,  if  your  mine  has  made  a 
day's  run  of  which  you  are  proud,  won't  you  write 
in  and  state  the  facts?  Record  outputs  in  each  class, 
of  course,  will  be  published. 
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Wide  Range  of  Coinbinations  of  Coal  Essentials  Hinders 
Fixing  of  Universal  Specification  Standards* 

Relative  Values  for  Different  Fuels  Determinable  Only  for  Particular  Time  or 
Plant  —  Knowledge  of  Coals  More  Helpful  Than  Specification  Mechanism  — 
Sound  Contract  Expresses  Mutual  Agreement  Based  on  Accurate  Information 

By  Gerald  B.  GouLDf 


IN  MAKING  specifications  for  coal  buying  there  is 
no  way  of  estabHshing  all  coals  in  a  scale  of  values, 
for  the  simple  reason-  that  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  combinations  of  the  essential  chai-acteristics 
to  be  found  in  individual  coals  and  many  different  re- 
quirements. In  a  rather  crude  way  at  the  present  time 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  set  up  differentials  in 
price,  but  these  ai-e  constantly  in  a  state  of  flux.  Take 
a  broad  distinction :  that  between  semi-bituminous  coals 
and  the  small  sizes  of  anthracite.  In  general  the  rela- 
tion of  the  heat  value  and  other  characteristics  as 
between  these  broad  classes  remains  the  same,  and  yet 
for  a  particular  consumer  their  relative  value  at  the 
mine  would  be  changed  by  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
freight  rates,  even  though  it  were  a  percentage  in- 
crease or  decrease  covering  all  kinds  of  coal.  This 
introduces  another  difficulty.  Coal  price.s  from  the  sell- 
er's point  of  view  are  prices  "at  the  mine,"  yet  between 
the  mine  and  the  consumer  is  a  more  or  less  rigid  system 
of  freight  rates,  in  many  cases  double  or  triple  the 
mine  price.  And  the  relative  value  of  coals  must  be 
determined  by  the  consumer  on  the  basis  of  the  cost 
of  the  coal  at  his  plant. 

Not  Possible  to  Set  Up  Universal  Standards 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  set  up  uni- 
versal standards,  nor  can  we  determine  relative  values 
for  different  coals,  except  for  a  particular  time  and 
plant.  Surely,  therefore,  the  device  of  specifications 
will  not  simplify  the  selection  of  coal  by  determining, 
once  and  for  all,  relative  values. 

Now  go  a  step  further.  Assume  that  a  particular 
consumer  is  about  to  obtain  bids  under  specifications, 
and  assume  that  he  has  determined  definitely  the  limi- 
tations within  which  a  satisfactory  coal  must  come. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  leave  ■  out  everything  but 
ash  and  heat  value,  and  assume  that  this  buyer  can  and 
has  satisfactorily  operated  his  plant  on  a  coal  which 
averages  12  per  cent  ash  and  13,800  B.t.u.  dry.  If  he 
set  this  as  a  standard,  and  the  bidder  delivered  coal 
with  8  per  cent  ash  and  14,450  B.t.u.  dry,  he  would, 
according  to  a  proposed  set  of  specifications  which  I 
have  before  me,  pay  22c.  a  ton  above  the  upset  price. 

It  might  be  said  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  way  in 
this.  The  buyer  would  obtain  a  more  valuable  coal  and 
pay  more  for  it  in  proportion.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
specifications.  Right  here  is  where  many  coal  buyers 
make  a  mistake  by  not  thinking  clear  through  to  the 
conclusion.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  we  will  assume  that 
the  buyer  in  this  case  received  as  many  heat  units  per 
dollar  from  the  better  coal  at  22c.  higher  price  as  he 
would  have  received  from  coal  of  his  standard  value 

•Second  and  concluding  installment  of  Mr.  Gou'd's  article  on 
coal  isDeciflcations  :  the  first  part  appeared  Feb  9.  under  the  cap- 
tion Specification  Systems  Should  Not  Be  Permitti;d  to  Eliminate 
Jirdgnunt  in  Coal   Buying"     Published  also  in  Purchasing  Agent. 

T\  ice-president.  Fuel  Engineering  Co..  of  New  York. 


at  the  base  price.  Where  the  mistake  is  made  is  in 
not  looking  beyond  this  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  a 
commodity  like  coal,  about  which  so  little  accurate  in- 
formation is  generally  available,  there  is  not  yet  any 
relationship  between  value  and  prices  offered.  It  is 
not  only  possible  but  frequently  occurs  that  two  coals 
as  far  apart  as  13,800  B.t.u.  and  14,450  B.t.u.  will  not 
only  be  offered  at  prices  which  are  as  much  as  or  more 
than  22c.  apart  but  the  higher  price  may  be  asked  for 
the  poorer  coal. 

In  other  words,  any  standard  in  coal  specifications  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  price  as  the  number  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  per  ton.  Unless  one  knows  coal  values 
to  begin  with,  there  is  nothing  in  the  specifications 
mechanism  which  prevents  him  from  paying  more  than 
he  needs  to  in  any  given  market  for  a  given  quality  of 
coal.  There  is  right  now.  for  example,  a  certain  large 
consumer  buying  coal  under  specifications  which  obli- 
gate him  to  pay  a  premium  of  25c.  a  ton  for  coal  of 
only  average  quality,  and  the  base  price  for  this  kind 
of  coal  at  the  time  this  contract  was  made  was  not 
25c.  below  the  general  level  of  prices.  This  is  simply 
because  the  "standard"  was  placed  too  low  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  was  too  high  for 
the  quality  of  coal  described  as  "standard."  The  high 
price,  however,  was  expressed  in  the  standard,  instead 
of  in  the  dollars  and  cents  per  ton,  and  so  escaped 
notice. 

Exact  Knowledgk  Alw.ws  Advantageous 

The  important  thing  in  buying  coal,  assuming  one 
knows  the  particular  limitations  of  his  plant,  is  to  know 
the  actual  values  of  the  coal  under  consideration.  This 
knowledge,  taken  with  the  price,  will  enable  the  buyer 
to  make  the  best  choice.  Then,  and  only  then,  should 
specifications  play  their  part.  Then  in  an  ideal  world, 
which  of  course  dees  not  exist,  the  seller  and  the  buyer 
would  both  agree  that  the  coal  should  average  of  a 
certain  value,  and  as  an  assurance  to  his  customer  the 
ideal  seller  would  enter  into  a  contract  to  maintain  this 
quality,  or  be  paid  more  or  less  as  his  actual  perform- 
ance exceeded  or  fell  below  his  standard. 

The  first  principle  of  a  sound  contract  is  that  it 
ex-presses  as  nearly  as  language  can  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it.  The  lawyers  call  it  a  meeting 
of  the  minds,  and  the  courts  tell  you  that  unless  there 
actually  was  a  meeting  of  the  minds  there  was  no  valid 
contract.  But  how  can  minds  meet  in  minute  detail  on 
a  matter  about  which  one  side  or  the  other,  under  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  today,  is  almost  sure  to  be  either 
uninformed  or  misinformed? 

Coal  specifications  have  worked  smoothly  and  effi- 
caciously in  a  relatively  few  instances,  where  the  buyer 
had  the  means  of  getting  at  the  underlying  facts  and 
where  the  seller  was  reliably  informed  as  to  the  actual 
value  of  his  product.     These  were  in  cases,  too,  where 
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the  tonnage  involved  justified  the  expense  of  carrying 
out  the  technical  provisions  of  the  contract  in  regard 
to  sampling  and  testing,  and  where  the  sampling  and 
testing  methods  were  so  arranged  as  to  command  the 
confidence  of  both  sides.  In  many  other  cases  specifi- 
cations buying  has  seemed  to  work  well  merely  because 
both  sides  were  able  to  carry  the  contract  through 
without  any  differences,  or  they  have  seemed  satisfac- 
tory to  the  buyer  because  he  made  deductions,  or  to 
the  seller  because  he  obtained  premiums.  In  fact,  in 
many  of  these  cases  the  specifications  as  a  device  for 
adjusting  price  to  value  did  function  properly,  but 
what  if  they  did,  if  the  standard  from  which  the  adjust- 
ments were  figured  was  out  of  line  with  the  market 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  made? 

Relation  of  Specifications  to  Coal  Price 

You  sometimes  hear  specifications  spoken  of  among 
buyers  as  a  means  of  bringing  down  the  price  of  coal, 
and  some  think  of  deductions  from  the  price  under 
specifications  as  if  they  represented  savings.  Any  sub- 
stantial difference  over  the  period  of  a  contract,  either 
above  or  below  the  base  price,  is  evidence  of  a  faulty 
standard  for  the  coal  in  question.  If  the  standard  and 
price  are  in  line  with  the  market,  and  the  standard 
is  a  representative  one  for  the  particular  coal,  the 
buyer  will  save  money  by  paying  premiums.  If  a  buyer 
has  exacted  consistently  large  penalties,  he  has,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  taken  advantage  of  a  seller 
who  has  been  either  misinformed  or  uninformed  as  to 
the  quality  of  his  coal.  It  may  be  answered  that  that 
is  something  for  the  seller  to  look  out  for,  and  so 
perhaps  it  is,  but  even  so  it  does  not  make  a  sound 
basis  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

There  are  many  technical  features  to  the  successful 
use  of  specifications,  such  as  an  equitable  basis  for 
price  adjustment  for  quality  above  and  below  a  stand- 
ard, and  sampling  and  testing  methods,  which  might  be 
discussed  at  length.  The  attempt  here  has  been,  how- 
ever, to  get  beneath  the  superficial  view  of  coal  specifi- 
cations. This  discussion  might  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  Substitute  for  Accurate  Knowledge 

A  coal  specification  is  part  of  a  business  contract. 
To  be  sound  it  must  represent  a  genuine  agreement 
between  buyer  and  seller.  To  this  end,  both  must  be 
adequately  and  accurately  informed  before  the  contract 
is  drawn.  At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  the 
art  of  coal  buying  neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller, 
speaking  generally,  is  sufficiently  informed  to  operate 
coal  buying  on  a  specification  basis  without  running 
risks  as  great  as  those  they  are  trying  to  avoid.  It 
is  my  belief,  after  plenty  of  opportunity  to  observe 
specifications  in  actual  use,  and  after  fifteen  years  of 
intimate  contact  with  the  problems  of  both  buyers 
and  sellers  of  coal,  that  any  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
sudden  use  of  coal  specifications  would  be  harmful  to 
both  buyers  and  sellers;  that  coal  specifications  are  a 
proper  and  logical  conclusion  to  coal  negotiations  car- 
ried on  with  full  information  and  adequate  technical 
facilities  for  sampling  and  testing,  but  that  their  gen- 
eral adoption,  if  ever,  should  come  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, through  the  influence  of  a  steadily  widening 
knowledge  on  both  sides.  Coal  .^specifications  are  not 
a  cure-all  nor  will  they  ever  furnish  a  substitute  for 
accurate  market  information,  which  includes  knowl- 
edge both  as  to  prices  and  coal  quality. 


'An'  They  Are  Still  Coin'  'Round" 

SHED  a  tear  for  Joe  Hooten.  The  sad  but  thrilling 
story  of  Joe's  experience  back  in  1913  with  an  early 
and  boisterous  specimen  of  combination  trolley  and 
battery  type  mine  locomotive  has  just  been  exhumed 
from  the  ancient  annals  of  a  Utah  mine.  The  story 
proves  that  that  justly  famed  character  in  agile  rubber 
boots  who  jumped  from  the  umptieth  floor  of  a  burning 
building  and  couldn't  come  to  anchor,  had  nothing  on 
Joe.  Joe  couldn't  either.  But  he  did  his  noble  and 
blasphemous  best,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  entire  mine 
gang.  A  pleasant  time  was  had  by  all  present,  as 
reported  in  this  letter  from  Joe's  foreman,  Pete 
McGinnis,  written  to  an  official: 

Mushroom  hollo  oct  the  10th  1913 

mr.  horace  Alexander  lectercal  enjuneer  Young  man's  butte 
Utah. 

dear  sir  1  got  your  letter  askun  did  the  new  combinayshun 
storage  battry  an  troley  locomotiv  run  it  does  we  put  it  on  the 
circular  track  in  number  7  mine  an  jo  Hooten  the  motorman 
wanted   to  show  off 

an  he  jammed 

the  controler  handul  over  as  hard  as  he  could  an  the  locomotiv 
started  ;an  is  going  yet  we  cant  turn  the  power  oft  the  line^ 
cause  one  of  the  ginnies  in  the  power  stashun  tride  to  throw 
the  switch  and  didnt  no   how   an  we  had 

fourth  of  July  an  the  last  days  of  pompay  all  to  once  an  we 
gobbed  the  ginnie  yesterday  an  will  have  to  shoot  jo  to  keep  him 
from   starvin    to   death    this   combinayshun   stunt    is   great    i   dont 


■AN-    HE   LIT   ON   THE    HOT   MOTOR   AN'    SWOAR    SUMPIN' 
AWFUL." 

think  wen  the  locomotive  leaves  the  troley  wire  It  runs  on  the 
battry  an  wen  it  gits  back  on  the  troley  wire  It  charges  the 
battry  an  is  reddy  for  another  round  them  motors  is  so  danged 
hot  you  can  smellum  a  mile  but  on  that  circular  track  the 
locomotiv  is  making  about  78  r.p.m.  per  minute  we  made  up  a 
anker  of  cast  iron  with  a  steel  kabul  an  wen  jo  whisked  around 
on  the  2  hunderdth  lap  we  throwed  the  anker  to  him  an  jo  he 
throwed  it  out  and  the  locomotiv  stopped 

so  sudden  that  jo  went  right  on  in  the  direckshun  of  room 
143   entry  46   but  the  kabul  broak  an 

the   loromotiv  ketched  up  with  jo  and   wen  he  fell  he  lit 

on  the  hot  motor  an  swoar  sumpin  awful  an  they  are  still 
going   round   wat  can  we  do   this   is 

hell 

yours   truly  pete  McGinnis 


Reinhardt  Thiessen,  associate  research  chemist  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  continuing-  his  study  of  the  origin 
and  composition  of  coal.  He  has  examined  bituminous  coals 
from  different  beds  in  Pennsylvania,  .Alabama,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  An  investigation  has  begun  in 
co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey to  study  the  relationship  between  the  composition  and 
the  distillation  products  of  coals,  cannel  coals,  cannel  slates 
and  bone  coals  of  Pennsylvania. 


In  co-operation  with  the  research  bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  tests  have 
begun  at  the  Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the  heat  transmitted  to  the 
firepot  alone  of  a  small  house-heating  boiler  when  a  definite 
quantity  of  coal  is  burned.  Later  additional  sections  will 
be  added  to  the  heater  and  the  increase  observed  in  the 
quantity  of  heat  transferred. 
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Scraper  Loading  Well  Adapted  to  Thin  Seams  Where 
Coal  Will  Not  Slide  from  Face  to  Mine  Car 

Description  of  Scraper  That  Without  Turning  Reciprocates  Between 
Haulage  Road  and  Dislodged  Coal — Gets  Under  Material  and  Does  Not 
Tend   to   Mount   It — Costs   of  Production   Under   Unusual   Difficulties 


By  Dever  C.  Ashmead* 

Kingston,   Pa. 


EACH  succeeding  year  in  the  anthracite  i-egion  of 
Pennsylvania  the  production  of  coal  becomes  more 
difficult.  Gradually  the  thick  beds  are  being 
exhausted  and  thinner  ones  must  necessarily  be  worked. 
It  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  yearly  output  is  now  being 
obtained  from  the  thick  measures  and  that  consequently 
an  equal  amount  is  being  produced  from  thin  beds. 
These  may  vary  in  thickness  from  as  low  as  18  in.  in 
some  places  up  to  4  ft.  in  others. 

Steeply  pitching  beds  are  mined  with  less  difficulty 
than  those  which  are  flat.  In  the  former  it  is  possible 
for  the  miner  to  stand  erect  while  working  and  he  is 
not  compelled  to  shovel  his  coal  into  mine  cars,  as  it 
will  run  away  from  him  down  the  breast. 

As  a  miner  will  not  stay  in  a  room  where  he  has  to 
push  coal  on  sheet  iron  even  over  short  distances,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  induce  men  to  work  in  these 
low  places.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  brush  the  top  or 
lift  the  bottom  and  carry  a  roadway  up  the  I'oom  so 
that  the  men  may  load  directly  into  mine  cars,  but  this 
is  extremely  expensive  and  is  feasible  only  on  slight 
pitches.  Furthermore  it  makes  the  coat  of  a  ton  of 
coal  so  high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive.  Even  in 
flat  beds  and  in  breasts  having  a  roadway  the  coal  in 
many  instances  has  to  be  pushed  across  the  room  or 
reshoveled  before  it  can  be  loaded  into  mine  cars. 

Shovel  Has  Just  Two  Sides  and  an  End  Gate 

One  type  of  scraper,  and  the  method  of  operation 
suited  to  its  construction,  which  have  not  yet  been  given 
extensive  publicity,  doubtless  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  operators.  The  device 
is  known  as  the  Strange  scraper  and  it  diff'ers  radically 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  type.  Scrapers  usually  are 
built  in  the  form  of  a  V  and  in  order  to  be  loaded  must 
be  turned  with  the  open  end  toward  the  coal,  so  that 
the  scraper  will  fill  as  it  is  drawn  through  the  loose 
material.  Then  by  means  of  posts  and  pulleys  it  is 
turned  round  so  that  it  will  drag  the  coal  down  the  room 
to  the  loading  chute.  This  V-type  of  scraper  has  a 
tendency  to  ride  upon  or  over  the  material  being 
dragged  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  manual  labor 
to  force  it  into  the  coal,  so  that  it  will  pick  up  its  load. 

The  Strange  scraper,  being  of  an  entirely  different 
construction,  operates  in  another  manner.  Instead  of 
the  sides  being  set  at  an  angle  they  parallel  each  other, 
being  about  6  ft.  apart.  Both  ends  of  the  .scraper  are 
open  but  the  rear  end  is  provided  with  a  door.  This 
is  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  is  built  of  great  strength. 
The  ropes  that  operate  the  scraper  are  attached  to  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  device  is  being  pulled 
into  the  room  the  door  is  open  and  lies  flat  on  the  floor 
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of  the  breast.  When  the  scraper  reaches  the  coal  that 
has  been  shot  down,  the  opened  door  digs  its  way  under 
the  loose  material.  After  the  door  has  been  fully  buried 
under  the  coal  the  hoist  is  reversed  so  that  the  rope 
that  pulls  the  scraper  back  down  the  room,  being 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  door,  closes  it  and  throws 
the  coal  into  the  body  of  the  scraper.  This  digging 
into  the  coal  and  reversing  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  so  that  the  scraper  will  become  fully  loaded. 
When  it  is  full  it  holds  about  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
coal  and  as  a  rule  only  two  trips  from  the  roadway  to 
the  face  are  required  to  fill  a  mine  car. 

In  the  chamber  in  which  I  recently  saw  one  of  these 
scrapers  at  work  the  roof  was  weak,  a  double  line  of 
props  being  required  in  a  24-ft.  room.  These  props 
were  set  about  8  ft.  apart  and  on  6-ft.  centers.  Boards 
nailed  along  the  base  of  the  props  acted  as  a  chute  in 
which  the  scraper  moved  up  and  down  the  room.  It  was 
necessary  to  set  props  within  10  ft.  of  the  face.  This 
prevented  the  scraper  from  operating  to  best  advantage. 
Previous  to  shooting  the  coal  a  jack  was  set  close  to  the 
face  of  the  room  and  the  scraper  rope  passed  through 
the  snatch  block  upon  it.  The  coal  was  then  shot  down, 
but   without   disturbing   the   jack. 

Immediately  after  shooting  it  is  possible  to  operate 
the  .scraper  and  commence  loading  coal.  With  the  face 
full  of  loose  material  this  is  easily  done,  as  the  scraper 
has  only  to  dig  into  the  dislodged  mass  once  or  twice 


SCRAPER  COMING  UP  ROOM  FOR  A  LOAD  OF  COAL, 

With  its  lower  and  only  jaw  wide  open  and  so  far  under  the 
coal  as  to  be  hidden  the  scraper  is  entering  the  room.  As  soon 
as  it  is  pulled  back  this  door  or  jaw  lifts,  carrying  the  coal 
with   it   in   its  outward  motion. 
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Loading 
Into  Car 

In  this  case  the 
gangway  is  well  be- 
low the  coal  bed  ; 
consequently  the 
coal  readily  drops 
into  the  mine  car 
without  need  of  an 
adjustable  apron. 
Note  the  chain  for 
dragging  the  scrap- 
er and  the  wire 
rope  by  which  the 
rear  door  is  lifted 
Also  note  that  the 
scraper  has  no  bot- 
tom but  drags  the 
coal  along  the  mine 
floor.  In  a  room 
250  ft.  long  a  three- 
ton  mine  car  can  bf 
loaded  in  six  min- 
utes, using  a  hoist^ 
ing  engine  having  a 
rope  speed  of  150 
ft.  per  minute. 


in  order  to  get  a  full  load.  Immediate  operation  of 
the  scraper  aids  in  clearing  the  smoke  from  the  room, 
thus  permitting  the  men  to  get  back  to  the  face  quiclcer 
than  they  could  if  it  were  necessar.v  to  wait  for  the 
smoke  to  clear  up  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  re-enter  the  room  one 
man  goes  up  to  inspect  the  rssult  of  the  blast  and  if 
everything  is  in  proper  condition  he  takes  his  position 
at  the  signal  button  and  through  it  directs  the  move- 
ment of  the  scraper.  When  the  space  immediately  in 
front  of  the  jack  post  is  cleared,  the  signalman  moves 
the  post  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  the  scoop 
may  have  plenty  of  loo«e  coal  to  load. 

In  this  manner  all  the  coal  in  a  room  can  be  loaded 
into  mine  cars  without  any  of  it  being  moved  by  hand 
shovel,  except  that  which  lies  in  the  corners  of  the 
room  or  which  may  have  been  thrown  behind  the  props 
by  the  force  of  the  blast.  In  rooms  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  set  the  props  in  a  double  row  and  close  to  the 
face  they  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  scraper 
and  in  such  a  case  some  coal  must  be  shoveled  by  hand 
in  order  that  the  coal  may  be  brought  within  reach  of 
the  scoop. 

In  a  room  250  ft.  long  it  is  possible  with  this  type 
of  scraper  to  load  a  three-ton  mine  car  in  six  minutes, 
using  a  hoisting  engine  having  a  rope  speed  of  150  ft. 
per  minute.  If  plenty  of  coal  were  available,  cars  were 
always  on  hand  and  no  delays  were  experienced  it  would 
be  possible  with  one  crew  to  load  at  a  maximum  rate 
of  ten  cars  per  hour,  or  eighty  cars  per  day.  Of 
course  this  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  change  the  position  of  the  jack  props,  shovel  some 
of  the  coal  by  hand,  and  move  the  scraper  from  room 
to  room.  Besides  this  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
shoot  dovm  sufficient  coal  in  these  low  beds  to  give  a 
full  day's  run  for  any  scraper  crew,  unless  an  excessive 
number  of  rooms  are  worked. 

Before  going  into  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  producing 
coal  by  this  means  a  brief  description  will  be  given  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  scrapers  are  now  work- 
ing.   In  the  heading  shown  in  the  accompanying  map. 


which  we  shall  call  A,  the  scraper  is  operating  in  coal 
about  28  in.  thick.  Only  two  breasts  are  being  worked. 
The  coal  is  loaded  into  mine  cars  and  the  same  hoisting 
engine  that  operates  the  scraper  actuates  a  short  rope 
haulage  system  that  pulls  the  cars  to  the  main  heading. 
Here  they  are  discharged  into  a  chute,  when  empty 
returning  to  the  mouth  of  the  chamber  for  reloading. 
The  roof  is  weak  and,  as  has  been  stated,  it  requires 
two  rows  of  props,  which  have  to  be  carried  within  10 
ft.  of  the  face. 

The  next  place  where  the  scraper  is  used  is  in  a 
pillar  hole.  Here  the  coal  is  only  26  in.  thick.  This 
pillar  hole  is  designated  on  the  accompanying  map  as 
place  B.  In  the  third  section,  shown  at  C,  the  coal  runs 
from  18  to  25  in.  thick,  the  method  of  mining  being 
longwall.  The  hoist  at  this  point  is  mounted  on  a  loco- 
motive and  two  scrapers  are  used. 

About  the  same  sized  crew  is  at  present  employed  in 
all  the  three  places  just  mentioned.  Some  of  the  work 
is  done  on  company  time  and  some  on  contract.  The 
daily  rates  of  pay  on  which  the  company  men  work  are 
as  follows:  Driller  or  miner  (drills  and  shoots  tw'o 
breasts),  $5.53;  helper,  |4.91;  timberman,  $5.52;  hoist 
man,  $5.11;  working  foreman,  $5.52;  laborer,  $4.91. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  men  are  paid  a  bonus. 
Before  this  bonus  becomes  operative  they  are  required 
to  furnish  one  car  for  each  man  employed.  Then  for 
a  second  car  each  man  receives  10c. ,  for  the  third  car, 
15c.,  for  the  fourth,  20c.  and  for  the  fifth,  25c.  The 
average  bonus  per  shift  per  man  for  the  month  of 
August  was  21c. 

The  mine  cars  have  a  capacity  of  113  cu.ft.,  which 
is  approximately  3  tons  of  coal.  The  average  colliery 
yield  is  about  2.4  tons  of  cleaned  coal  per  car.  This  of 
course  includes  the  material  from  the  steep-pitching 
breasts,  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  rock 
underground.  However,  in  the  thin  beds  where  the 
scraper  is  used  the  product  is  practically  clean  coal, 
so  that  the  yield  in  marketable  fuel  per  car  considerably 
exceeds  the  average. 

In  section  A  the  mining  cost  per  car  is  between  $8.78 
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and  $3.84  and  the  delivered  cost  on  the  main  haulage 
road  is  between  $4.20  and  $4.40.  This  work  is  done  on 
company  time.  The  average  number  of  cars  leaded  is 
small  because  of  the  condition  of  the  roof  and  the  fact 
that  only  two  working  places  are  available  instead  of 
three  or  four,  which  the  crew  should  be  able  to  handle 
easily.  Two  scrapers  are  at  work  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  cars  per  scraper  per  shift  is  4.25. 

In  section  B,  which  is  a  pillar  hole,  the  work  is  done 
on  contract.  Here  the  coal  is  delivered  to  the  main 
hoisting  slope,  2,000  ft.  away  from  the  working  face, 
at  a  contract  price  of  $5.50  per  car.  This  scraper,  as 
might  readily  be  expected,  averages  only  3.2  cars  per 
day. 

Section  C  is  worked  longwall  and  two  scrapers  are 
used.  Here  the  coal  is  thin  and  an  average  of  3.7  cars 
per  day  is  produced.  The  cost,  delivered  to  the  main 
haulage  road,  is  $4.25  per  car. 

Contrast  these  costs  with  those  in  similar  but  thicker 
beds  where  the  coal  can  be  loaded  by  hand  shovel  into 
mine  cars.  To  give  an  example:  A  certain  bed  is 
6i  ft.  thick,  of  which  4  ft.  is  coal.  The  bed  being 
flat  the  mine  cars  are  run  to  the  face  and  loaded  by 
hand  shovel.  The  cost  per  carload  under  these  circum- 
stances varies  from  $4.60  to  $5.20. 

In  another  instance  where  the  bed  is  7.2  ft.  thick, 
4.2  ft.  of  the  measure  being  coal,  and  where  the  pitch 
is  sufficient  to  assure  that  the  coal  will  run  on  sheet 
iron  the  cost  varies  from  $5  to  $5.40  per  mine-car  load. 
It  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  shovel  the  coal  from  a 
platform  into  the  mine  car. 


Thus  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  the  scrapers  are  operated  in  this  mine  the  cost 
of  the  coal  produced  by  this  means  is  no  more  and  as 
a  rule  less  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  method 
emplcj'ed.  At  other  places  the  cost  per  mine  car,  no 
matter  what  the  method  followed  may  be,  greatly 
exceeds  the  cost  given  above.  The  comparison  is  really 
not  fair  to  the  scraper,  for  if  the  average  costs  for  the 
colliery  were  compared  to  the  scraper  costs  the  latter 
would  show  up  in  a  much  more  favorable  light. 

Mining,  as  everyone  knows,  involves  various  problems 
that  crop  up  from  time  to  time  and  demand  solution. 
Referring  to  the  map  accompanying  this  article,  from 
the  cross-sections  near  the  bottom  the  conditions  that 
must  be  met  will  be  readily  appreciated.  From  the 
point  marked  A  to  that  designated  as  B  it  is  possible 
for  the  coal  to  be  slid  on  sheet  iron  whereas  from  A 
to  C  the  pitch  is  not  sufficiently  steep  for  this  to  be 
accomplished,  yet  it  is  too  great  for  mine  cars  to  ascend 
without  the  aid  of  some  kind  of  rope  haulage. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
mining  this  coal  a  scraper  will  be  placed  in  breast 
23  and  operated  from  C  to  A.  The  rest  of  the  procedure 
planned  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  subcaption  of  the 
map  which  illustrates  the  method  to  be  adopted. 

Whether  this  arrangement  will  do  everything  it 
promises  to  accomplish  remains  to  be  seen.  On  the  face 
of  it,  however,  the  proposition  appears  to  possess 
marked  advantages.  Of  course,  only  time  and  trial 
can  determine  whether  these  are  sufficiently  great  to 
overbalance  the  objections. 


Scoop-Shovel 
Operation 

From  B  to  A  the 
coal  will  slide  on 
sheet  iron.  From 
A  to  C  it  will  not. 
yet  the  grade,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  too 
steep  for  mine  cars 
unless  some  form  o' 
rope  haulage  is 
provided.  The  coal 
win  be  mined  in 
breast  23  by  scrap- 
er and  at  A  a  head- 
ing will  be  turned 
toward  E  and  P 
following  the  con- 
tour of  the  coal. 
Scrapers  will  be 
placed  in  both  these 
roads  receiving  the 
coal  from  the  sheet- 
iron  troughs  b>- 
breastways  driven 
up  the  pitch  from 
each  roadway.  Coal 
will  be  transferred 
from  A  by  scraper 
and  will  be  loadedi 
into  mine  cars  at  C. 
In  this  way  advan 
tage  will  be  taken 
of  the  pitch  when' 
it  is  adequate,  anr'i 
the  scraper  will 
move  the  coal  where 
the  grade  is  un- 
favorable— that  is, 
where  it  Is  too  easy 
for  the  sliding  of 
tlie  coal  and  too 
steep  for  the  use  of 
mine  cars. 


Probo/b!e  extent  of 
Bed?. 5  a!  I  coal 
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Large  Combustion  Chamber  in  Rear  of  Boiler,  to  Which 
Heated  Air  Is  Admitted,  Increases  Efficiency 

Air  Heated  in  a  Flue  Passing  Under  Combustion  Chamber,  Is 
Emitted  Through  Passages  in  the  Bridge  Wall,  Causing  the 
Combustion  of  Unburned  Hydrocarbons  and  Carbon  Monoxide 

By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SPEAKING  collectively,  boilers  at  the  power 
stations  of  coal  mines  give  somewhat  lower  effi- 
ciencies than  those  installed  at  other  industrial 
plants.  Usually  but  little  real  excuse  exists  for  the 
extremely  low  efficiencies  sometimes  found. 

Losses  due  to  the  escape  of  unburned  hydrocarbons 
to  the  stack  are  those  which  yield  most  readily  to 
improvements  in  desigrn.  In  order  to  successfully  con- 
sume the  gases  given  off  by  coal  during  the  coking 
process,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  them  thoroughly  with 
sufficient  air  to  insure  their  combustion,  raise  the  mix- 
ture to  the  temperature  of  ignition  and  allow  sufficient 
time  for  their  burning  before  they  come  in  contact  with 
any  cold  body  and  become  chilled. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  results  as  well  as  to  diminish 
the  infiltration  of  air  through  the  brickwork  and  reduce 
the  radiation  from  the  boiler  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
at  its  Hecla  No.  1  mine  has  adopted  the  setting  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  variation  from 
standard  practice  here  delineated  is  known  as  the 
Barry-Pollins  smoke-consuming  and  power-developing 
device,  J.  J.  Barry  one  of  the  designers,  being  a  machine 
boss  at  this  operation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  setting  differs  in  two 
particulars  from  that  ordinarily  installed.  A  duct,  A, 
draws  air  from  the  i-ear  of  the  boiler,  leads  it  under  the 
floor  of  the  combustion  chamber  E,  thence  up  through 
the  bridge  wall  and  delivers  it  through  a  series  of  open- 
ings. C,  at  the  rear  face  of  this  wall  near  its  top.  A 
second  and  inverted  bridge  wall  or  heavy  baffle,  D, 
placed  a  few  inches  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  extends 
downward  from  the  boiler  shell  to  a  point  somewhat 
below  the  top  of  the  first  wall.  As  this  completely  fills 
and  blocks  the  inverted  spandrel  openings  between  the 
shell  of  the  boiler  and  the  setting,  the  products  of  com- 
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bustion  leaving  the  fire  are  deflected  downward  between 
the  two  walls.  They  are  thus  "choked"  between  two 
white-hot  firebrick  surfaces,  caused  to  move  at  compara- 
tively high  velocity,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
mixed  with  the  air  from  the  duct  which  has  become 
heated  while  passing  under  the  floor  of  the  combustion 
chamber  and  upward  through  the  bridge  wall. 

After  emerging  from  the  space  between  the  bridge 
wall  and  baffle  the  mixture  of  gases  and  air  enters  the 
combustion  chamber,  where  its  velocity  is  greatly 
reduced.  Ample  time  is  thus  afforded  for  the  burning 
of  whatever  constituents  are  combustible. 

In  this  setting  the  rear  end  is  not  only  generous  in 
its  proportions  but  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  the 
brick  work  of  which  is  comparatively  thin.  The  boiler 
shell,  as  may  be  seen,  is  supported  by  brackets  resting 
on  rails  built  into  the  side  walls.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
arrangement  facilitates  or  rather  provides  for  the 
expansional  distortion  of  the  boiler  shell.  The  rear  arch 
is  not  covered  with  magnesia  or  asbestos  bu*'  with  a 
mixture  of  puddled  clay  and  horse  manure. 

This  clay  arch  covering  is  applied  in  several  layers, 
each  being  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  the  next  is 
placed,  the  boiler  being  fired  lightly  meanwhile.  When 
the  clay  has  been  built  up  layer  upon  layer  until  it  is 
almost  flush  with  the  brickwork,  a  finishing  coat  of 
cement  mortar  is  applied.  This  type  of  covering  may 
be  readily  placed,  its  initial  cost  is  slight  and  the 
results  from  its  use  have  been  entirely  satisfactoiy. 

This  type  of  boiler  setting  and'  covering  minimizes 
the  losses  arising  from  incomplete  combustion  and 
reduces  those  resulting  from  radiation.  The  quantity 
of  air  admitted  to  the  bridge  wall  and  thence  to  the  com- 
bustion chamber  may  be  readily  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  rate  of  combustion  by  means  of 
the  slide  damper  at  the  intake  end  of  the  duct.  As 
an    alternate    arrangement    to    that   shown,    applicable 


J3S-^ 


ARRANGEMENT   OF   BOILER    SETTI.NG    To    mi;.\    .\    HIGH-VOLATILE    COAL 

-\n  air  duct,  A,  passing  along  the  warm  floor  under  the  boiler  travels  up  the  bridge  wall   and   delivers   air   through 

openings,  C.  close  by  the  baffle.   D.      The  burning  gases  meet  this  current  air  and  are   consumed   in   the 

combustion  chamber,  C.  at  a  point  quite  remote  from  the  boiler.      They   are    then   directed   by   the 

rounding  end  of  the  boiler  to  the  return  tubes  after  combustion  has  been  completed 
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where  boilers  are  set  singly  or  in  batteries  of  two  each, 
the  duct  may  be  arranged  with  a  side  opening,  F,  so  as 
to  extend  transversely  through  the  bridge  wall  only. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  dotted  in  the  section  XX. 
Provision  for  the  admission  of  excess  air  to  the  com- 
bustible gases  within  a  boiler  setting  at  the  exact  point 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good  is  particularly  efficacious 
at  those  times  when  the  grates  become  partly  or  entirely 
clogged  with  clinker.  Natural  draft  at  such  times  is 
insufficient  to  draw  enough  air  through  the  fuel  bed  to 
effect  complete  combustion,  and  much  burnable  gas  is 
evolved.  This  setting  therefore  increases  the  all-day  or 
average  efficiency  of  the  unit  by  raising  it  at  those 
times  or  during  those  periods  when  it  would  normally  be 
lowest.  Application  of  this  setting  at  the  Hecla  No.  1 
plant  has  proved  so  conclusively  successful  that  the 
Frick  company  officials  felt  warranted  in  adopting  it  as 
a  standard  for  installation  at  those  plants  to  which  it  is 
suited. 


In  Retimbering  a  Shaft  Bottom,  Posts  and 
Foot  Timbers  Ai-e  Set  in  Deep  Trenches 

THE  Lower  Freeport  bed  as  mined  by  the 
Younghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.  in  Mine  No.  1 
at  Amsterdam,  Ohio,  is  characterized  by  an  exception- 
ally weak  roof.  This  requires  an  excessive  amount 
of  "timbering"  even  in  unimportant  headings,  5-  and 
6-in.  I-beam  collars  being  used,  supported  by  8-  or 
10-in.  -sawed  oak  legs  and  lagged  with  3  x  5-in.  sawn 
timber. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  this  284-ft.  shaft  was  sunk, 
wooden  timbering  was  used  to  support  the  bottom,  as 
was  then  the  almost  universal  practice.  In  later  years, 
however,  this  perishable  material  proved  inadequate 
to  prevent  squeezing.  An  effort  was  made  to  check 
the  subsidence  by  placing  12-in.  I-beam  collars  on  12 
X  12-in.  wooden  legs.  This  failed  because  the  posts 
gradually  settled,  allowing  the  weight  of  the  loose 
strata  to  buckle  the  collars. 

The  main  hoisting  shaft  is  10  x  22-ft.  in  dimensions 
and  is  wood-lined.  It  has  two  hoisting  compartments 
and  one  for  intake  air,  all  three  being  of  equal  size. 
Each  hoisting  compartment  is  fitted  with  a  single-car 
self-dumping  cage  provided  with  the  usual  safety 
devices  and  the  equipment  necessary  to  operate  in  con- 
junction with  the  automatic  cagers.  The  cages  are 
handled  by  a  pair  of  18  x  32-in.  Litchfield  hoisting 
engines  supplied  with  steam  at  100-lb.  gage  pressure. 
These  engines  are  direct  connected  to  a  7-ft.  wooden- 


Wy/4"  white  oak  sills 
MEANS  OF  HOLDING  TOP  WEAKENED  BY  STRAY  BED 
Xo    reliance    is    placed    on    the    weak    material    under    coal    but 
tooting  is   sought  5    ft.   2   in.  below  the  top  of  the  rail       "-'— 
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LOCUST  POSTS  IN  AMSTERDAM   SHAFT   BOTTOM 
Timbers  are  12  in.  in  diameter  and   12  ft.   Iohk  and- are  set  on 
14   X   14-in.   oak  sills  the  top  of  which  arc  sunk   4   ft.  below  the 
top  of  the  rail. 


cross  timbers  support  the  arch  formed  by  the  rock  that  has 
rattled  down  up  to  a  stray  coal  bed  25  ft.  above  the  measure 
worked. 

lagged  drum,  the  unit  being  provided  with  a  Roybel 
emergency  governor  and  steam  brake.  The  air-shaft 
is  provided  with  a  single-decked  cage  operated  by  a 
pair  of  8  X  10-in.  second-motion  engines.  It  is  used 
for  emergency  purposes  only. 

On  the  south  or  load  side  of  the  bottom  the  heading 
was  originally  17  ft.  wide.  The  shaft  timbers  were 
carefully  reinforced  before  the  legs  of  the  old  timber 
sets  were  removed  by  dynamite.  This  latter  operation 
was  slow  inasmuch  as  the  old  timbers  supported  loose 
strata  extending  upward  25  ft.  to  an  overlying  stray 
coal  bed.  As  fast  as  this  loose  material  was  cleaned 
up  a  trench  on  each  side  of  the  heading  was  dug  to 
solid  rock,  footings  placed  and  timbers  set.  All  timber- 
ing was  completed  as  the  work  progressed. 

The  method  used  in  supporting  this  shaft  bottom  is 
a  departure  from  the  practice  usually  followed  in  timber- 
ing. Locust  legs  with  a  minimum  diameter  of  12  in., 
carrying  10-in.  I-beam  collars  are  placed  on  3-ft.  cen- 
ters. This  material  was  readily  available  and  in  the 
preliminary  plans  and  estimates  it  was  found  that  this 
method  of  framing  would  prove  adequate  for  the  purpose 
throughout  the  probable  life  of  the  mine. 

The  framing  was  extended  for  500  ft.  on  the  .south 
side  of  the  shaft  and  is  lagged  behind  the  legs  through- 
out this  entire  distance.  On  the  north  side  of  the  shaft 
the  work  was  less  complicated,  as  sufficient  width  and 
headroom  afforded  an  opportunity  to  carefully  rein- 
force the  old  framing.  The  illustrations  show  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  this  work  as  well  as  some  details. 

By  working  two  shifts  of  men  this  job  was  completed 
in  ninety  days.  More  than  15,000  tons  of  rock  and 
other  refu.se  were  hoisted  to  the  surface  and  hundreds 
of  tons  gobbed  in  old  workings.  The  mine  officials  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  not  a  man  was  injured  while 
prosecuting  this  .somewhat  hazardous  undertaking  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 


Working  a  Vertical  Coal  Seam 

Chutes  Driven  on  a  Forty-Five  Degree  Pitch  and  Rooms 
Turned  Forward  and  Back,  on  Twenty-Foot  Centers- 
Coal  Worked  Out  in  Stopes  on  the  Retreating  System  of  Mining 


REFERRING  to  the  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  best  way  of  working  a 
vertical  coal  seam,  which  is  said  to 
vary  from  10  to  15  ft.  in  thickness. 
Coal  Age,  Nov.  3,  p.  726,  allow  me  to 
outline  a  plan  I  have  seen  in  successful 
operation,  in  working  coal  lying  at  a 
high  angle. 

Assuming  that  headings  or  levels 
have  driven  right  and  left  in  the  seam, 
as  described  in  the  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry, the  plan  I  have  in  mind  involves 
driving  a  pair  of  chutes  on  a  4.')-deg. 
pitch.     These  chutes,  as  shown   in  the 


stoped  out,  after  the  usual  fashion. 
The  coal  in  the  upper  pillar  is  worked 
in  advance  of  the  one  beneath  it. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  plan 
occurs  in  drawing  back  the  pillars, 
which  are  16  ft.  thick  and  worked  out 
in  benches  or  stopes.  Each  pillar  lies 
vertically  over  the  one  below  it.  As 
the  coal  is  taken  out,  heavy  crossbars 
are  put  in  place  reaching  from  foot- 
wall  to  hanging  wall. 

Much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the 
miners  standing  on  platforms  resting  on 
these  crossbars.     At  times,  some  of  the 


VERTICAL   PROJECTION'    SHOWING   CHUTES  AXD  ROOMS  WORKED  IN   STOPES 


accompanying  figure,  are  driven  up 
from  the  level,  starting  a  short  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cross-tunnel 
connecting  the  seam  with  the  shaft,  or 
from  the  bottom  of  a  slope  driven  in 
the  seam  itself. 

Rooms  Driven  as  Levels 

As  indicated  in  the  figure,  rooms  are 
turned  forward  and  back  from  these 
chutes,  at  regular  intervals.  The  rooms 
are  turned  on  20-ft.  centers  and  driven 
about  4  ft.  in  height,  leaving  a  16-ft. 
pillar  of  solid  coal  between  consecutive 
rooms  or  levels. 

The  rooms  are  driven  the  full  width 
of  the  seam,  but  the  height  is  kept  low 
to  afl'ord  a  better  support  for  the  foot- 
wall,  which  in  this  case  is  said  to  be 
weak.  Also,  driving  low  rooms  re- 
quires less  timber  in  the  first  working. 

The  general  plan  is  to  work  out  the 
coal  on  the  retreating  system,  by  driv- 
ing the  rooms  to  the  boundary  and 
working  back  o.i  the  pillars,  which  are 
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coal  is  left  above  and  supported  by 
timbers,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient 
protection   to  the  men   working  below. 

In  driving  the  rooms,  crosscuts  are 
driven  at  such  distances  apart  as  will 
comply  with  the  state  law.  These 
crosscuts  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
ventilating  current  up  to  the  working 
faces,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
working  a  level  seam.  The  crosscuts 
are  sometimes  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
stairway  to  enable  men  to  pass  from 
one  room  to  another. 

The  same  system  can  be  employed 
whether  the  seam  is  reached  by  a  cross- 
tunnel  driven  from  a  shaft,  or  a  main 
slope  is  driven  in  the  seam  itself.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  rooms 
driven  back  from  the  chute  toward  the 
slope  are  stopped  at  a  distance  that 
will  provide  a  wide  pillar  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  slope. 

As  all  the  rooms  are  driven  the  full 
width  of  the  seam,  greater  safety  is 
provided    when    substantial    cribs    are 


built  at  regular  intervals  in  each  room. 
This  provides  a  vertical  chain  of  cribs, 
one  above  the  other,  in  each  consecutive 
room. 

One  disadvantage  in  chute  work  is 
the  necessity  of  carrying  all  the  timber 
up  the  chutes.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  drive  the  rooms  too  high  or  too  far 
for  safety.  I  would  suggest  leaving  as 
small  a  pillar  as  will  be  safe  and  giv- 
ing special  care  to  the  timbering  of  the 
rooms  and  the  placing  of  the  crossbars. 
River  Herbert  West,  "  Mac." 

N.S.  Canada. 


Another  Letter 


I  HAVE  been  reading  the  inquiry  of 
a  Colorado  engineer,  asking  for  the 
best  method  of  working  a  vertical  coal 
seam  in  which  the  coal  ranges  from 
10  to  1.5  ft.  thick.  The  writer  states 
that  the  seam  was  originally  opened 
by  a  slope  and  cross-tunnel  at  a  depth 
of  100  ft.  below  the  surface.  Later,  a 
shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  200  ft. 
and  the  seam  tapped  by  a  second  cross- 
tunnel.  From  each  of  these  openings, 
levels  were  driven  to  the  right  and 
left  in  the  seam. 

The  reply  to  the  inquiry  takes  up 
the  question  of  working  out  the  coal, 
by  driving  rooms  to  the  rise  from  these 
levels  which  is  practically  the  only 
thing  to  do  under  the  conditions  named. 
The  rooms  are  opened  by  first  driving 
a  loading  chute  at  a  proper  angle  for 
loading  and  then  widening  out  the 
room  to  the  full  width  of  the  seam  and 
working  the  coal  by  overhead  stoping. 

Allow  mo  to  suggest,  here,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  far  better  plan  to 
have  opened  this  seam  by  sinking  the 
shaft  in  the  coal.  Then,  the  shaft 
would  have  paid  for  itself  by  the  coal 
taken  out  and  there  would  be  no  rock 
to  hoist,  which  is  all  deadwork  in  sink- 
ing a  rock  shaft  or  rock  slope. 

As  soon  as  the  shaft  sunk  in  the 
seam  has  reached  a  sufficient  depth  to 
provide  good  protection  for  the  work- 
men, levels  should  be  driven  to  the  right 
and  left  from  the  shaft  and  the  coal 
worked  out  by  stoping,  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  adopting  this  plan,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  open  rooms  to  the 
rise.  To  insure  safety,  the  levels  should 
be  driven  to  the  boundary  before  stop- 
ing is  commenced,  the  coal  being  taken 
out  on   the  retreating  plan. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
work  of  driving  the  levels  and  stoping 
out  coal  should  progresss  downward, 
the  upper  levels  being  worked  first  and 
made  secure  by  substantial  crossbars 
and  cribs  to  protect  the  men  below. 

Twinton,  Tenn.  Lee  Jones. 


February  16,  1922 
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Certificate  vs.  Experience 

Holding  certificate  does  not  make  a  man 
■more  competent  in  the  mine— Experi- 
ence the  chief  factor  required  in  suc- 
cessful mining — Practice  in  English 
mines — The  vest-pocket  ticket  in  place 
of  certificate. 

REGARDING  the  question  of  certi- 
fication of  mine  foremen,  assistant 
foremen  and  firebosses,  it  is  the  farthest 
from  my  thought  to  attempt  to  destroy 
any  advantage  that  has  been  gained 
through  the  amendment  to  the  certificate 
law  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  holding  of  a  certificate  does 
not  make  a  man  any  more  proficient 
than  he  vi^as  before  he  obtained  the 
paper.  It  simply  makes  him  eligible 
for  appointment  under  the  old  law, 
which  required  the  certification  of  all 
mine  foremen,  assistant  foremen  and 
firebosses. 

Foremen  Need  Both  Theory 
AND  Practical  Experience 

Assuming  that  the  certificate  has 
been  obtained  by  honest  study  and  the 
passing  of  a  thorough  examination  be- 
fore an  honest  examining  board,  it  is 
true  that  the  study  and  training  through 
which  the  candidate  passed  before  tak- 
ing the  examination  has  given  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  principles 
of  coal  mining. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  holder 
of  a  certificate  lacks  the  experience  that 
alone  can  make  him  a  successful  fore- 
man, he  has  yet  to  gain  the  one  chief 
factor  necessary  in  supervising  mining 
work.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish 
in  any  wise  to  discount  the  value  of 
theoretical  knowledge. 

The  successful  mine  foreman  is  the 
man  who  combines  with  his  practical 
experience  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  mining.  He  must  understand  the 
rudiments  of  geology,  mechanics,  gases, 
ventilation  and  be  able  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  the  work  underground. 

I  have  known  men  who  could  not 
writ^  out  or  sign  the  reports  they  were 
required  to  make,  and  yet  they  hold 
certificates  of  service  granted  them  by 
reason  of  their  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  management  of  under- 
ground work. 

Must  Have  Executive  Ability 
My  conclusion  is  that  the  understand- 
ing of  conditions  in  mines  and  having  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  safe  and 
economical  methods  of  dealing  with 
them,  together  with  the  executive  ability 
required  in  bossing,  are  the  prime  fac- 
tors  in  the  mining  of  coal   today. 

It  is  not  the  scroll  upon  the  report 
book,  which  marks  the  signature  of  the 
man  who  made  the  examination  of  a 
section  of  a  mine,  that  shows  his  ability 
to  produce  coal.  Neither  is  it  the  pos- 
session of  a  certificate.  In  place  of 
these,  it  is  the  careful  foresight  into 
conditions  that  surround  the  work  and 
which  goes  far  to  prevent  accidents  that 
may  tie  up,  perhaps,  the  entire  mine. 

Let  me  say  to  the  young  man  who 
has  just  obtained  his  certificate.  Strive 


for  an  appointment  where  you  will  have 
the  benefit  of  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced men  than  yourself.  By  so  do- 
ing, you  will  learn  much  that  you  did 
not  know  before  and  which  will  be  of 
service  to  you  in  the  years  to  come. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  appointed 
an  uncertified  man  to  perform  the  duties 
of  my  regular  fireboss  who  might  be 
sick  for  a  time.  My  mind  was  then  al- 
ways at  rest,  because  I  knew  the  man 
I  appointed  had  the  knowledge  and  the 
experience  to  perform  the  work. 

American  vs.  English  Practice 
Regarding  Certification 

Compare,  for  a  moment,  our  Ameri- 
can practice,  in  this  regard,  with  the 
prevailing  custom  in  English  mines, 
which  are  worked  under  greater  dis- 
advantages than  our  own  and  yet  pro- 
duce coal  on  a  paying  basis.  U  my 
understanding  is  correct,  the  mine  man- 
ager is  the  only  official  required  to 
possess  the  government  certificate. 

The  "overman,"  who  corresponds  to 
our  mine  foreman,  and  the  fireboss, 
though  held  morally  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
have  nothing  to  certify  them  but  a  vest- 
pocket  ticket  given  them  by  the  man- 
ager when  appointing  them  to  the  posi- 
tions they  hold. 

The  overman  performs  all  the  work 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  our  mine  fore- 
man. When  in  the  mine,  there  is  no 
time  given  to  discuss  topics  of  the  day. 
Every  minute  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  what  is  required  to  get  out  the  coal 
and  keep  the  mine  in  a  safe  condition. 
Let  me  say,  here,  that  the  attitude  of 
both  the  overman  and  the  fireboss,  in 
this  i-egard,  is  reflected  in  the  manner 
in  which  every  man  in  the  mine  per- 
forms his  work. 

The  Vest-Pocket  Certificate 
As  I  have  just  remarked,  neither  of 
these  men  hold  more  than  a  vest-pocket 
ticket  certifying  to  their  ability  to  per- 
form the  duties  in  their  charge.  Should 
one  of  them  not  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, this  ticket  is  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  another  man,  who  is  at  once 
put  in  his  place. 

In  my  opinion,  this  practice  is  well 
worthy  of  our  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  of  certified  mine 
officials.  A  certified  manager  who  ap- 
points his  own  staff  to  operate  the  mine 
will  seldom  fail,  because  the  responsi- 
bility rests  in  his  own  hands  and  the 
experience  of  men  will  determine  their 
appointment. 

Gans,  Pa.  R.  W.  Lightburn. 


Another  Letter 

Fake  economies,  tlie  result  of  lack  of 
study — Present  depression  and  labor 
unrest  disheartening  to  operators — 
Remedy  lies  in  patient  study  of  all 
conditions — Maintain  every  incentive 
to  study. 

MANY  readers  of  Coal  Age  have 
given  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  certification  of  mine  officials, 
which  most  of  the  writers  seem  to 
favor  strongly.     To  say  the  least,  the 
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requirement  that  mine  officials  shall 
be  certified  is  progressive. 

Certification  is  an  incentive  to  study. 
The  reason  that  many  false  economies 
are  being  practiced,  in  the  mining  of 
coal,  today,  is  not  solely  the  result  of 
the  present  industrial  depression;  but 
is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  study  and  reading,  on  the  part  of 
mine  officials  in  charge   of  operations. 

The  present  depression,  together 
with  the  prevailing  unrest  of  labor, 
must  be  very  disheartening  to  opera- 
tors and  mine  officials  alike.  In  com- 
bating this  condition,  many  officials, 
particularly  those  of  the  uncertified 
class,  are  adopting  ways  and  methods 
that  must  prove  expensive  in  the  end. 
They  do  not  realize  that  these  are  false 
economies,  because  of  their  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  practical  side  of 
the  mining  problem. 

Remedy  Lies  in  Study 

Regarding  the  situation  from  every 
angle,  my  conviction  is  that  the  remedy 
lies  chiefly  in  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
increase  the  incentive  to  study,  on  the 
part  of  mine  officials  of  every  class. 

At  this  point,  let  me  advise  all  certi- 
fied men  not  to  get  the  idea  that  they 
know  it  all,  and  develop  a  spirit  of 
disregard  for  the  orders  given  them 
by  higher  officials  who,  it  may  be,  hold 
no  certificate  and  yet  are  probably  well 
educated  men  having  trained  minds. 

While  an  order  coming  from  an  un- 
certified superintendent  may  not  ap- 
peal to  a  certified  foreman  as  being  the 
most  efficient  method  to  follow,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  higher  official  are  to  be 
obeyed. 

The  fact  that  a  mine  superintendent 
has  not  the  same  opportunities  to  study 
the  situation  and  learn  the  ways  and 
means  best  adapted  to  the  performance 
of  certain  work,  should  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies and  interest  of  those  mine  fore- 
men who  have  made  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mining,  and  should  lead  them 
to  a  different  attitude  toward  their  su- 
perior officers. 

Need  of  Broadminded  Men 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  foremen 
who  are  broad  minded  can  always  find 
some  way  to  approach  their  superin- 
tendent on  matters  regarding  which 
they  differ.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  these  superintendents  are  edu- 
cated men  and,  as  such,  are  broad 
minded  and  when  properly  approached 
will  gladly  listen  to  suggestions  com- 
ing from  their  foremen. 

It  is  natural  and  right  that  a  mine 
superintendent  would  not  take  kindly 
toward  any  dictation  from  a  foreman, 
and  that  must  be  avoided  if  there  is 
to  be  no  friction  between  these  two  of- 
ficials. 

By  way  of  suggestion,  let  me  ask, 
how  would  it  be  if  operators  or  mine 
superintendents  were  to  require  quar- 
terly or  monthly  reports  from  their 
foremen,  and  request  that  these  reports 
should  embody  any  suggestions  that  the 
foreman  might  think  would  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work. 

If   this   plan    was   adopted,   it   would 
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eliminate  the  idea  that  the  foreman 
was  dictating  to  his  superior  officer, 
and  would  go  a  gi-eat  ways  toward  es- 
tablishing friendly  and  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  men. 

Again,  we  have  heard  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  hear  much  regard- 
ing governmental  control  of  mines. 
There  must  be  a  cause  for  this  and  I 
repeat,  let  us  study  the  situation  care- 
fully to  ascertain  the  cause  and  its 
remedy.  The  more  we  study,  the  more 
we  help  to  advance  the  interests  of  coal 
mining.  Let  us,  then,  maintain  every 
incentive  to  study  on  the  part  of  mine 
officials.  W.  H.  LuxTON. 

Linton,  Ind. 


Mine-Car  Hitchings 

Many  kinds  of  coupling  links  on  the 
nuirket — Single  links  cheapest  and 
most  reliable — Three  small  links  and 
tico  clevises  give  good  satisfaction. 

THERE  is  much  of  interest  in  the 
letter  of  James  Thompson,  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  8,  p.  927,  which  draws  at- 
tention to  the  delay  and  annoyance 
caused  by  the  bending  of  car  links  so 
common  in  mining  practice.  At  the 
close  of  his  letter  Mr.  Thompson  has 
suggested  the  need  of  employing  some 
means  of  overcoming  this  trouble. 

From  the  standpoint  of  convenience 
as  well  as  safety,  the  matter  of  adopt- 
ing a  good  form  of  link  for  a  car  hitch- 
ing is  one  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
consideration.  Most  of  us  will  agree 
that  every  kind  of  hitching  on  the  mar- 
ket has  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. 

The  Single-Link  Hitching 
The  single  link  has  the  advantage 
of  being  cheap  and,  if  kept  in  order,  is 
reliable  on  haulage  roads  having  vary- 
ing grades  where  the  trips  hauled  are 
subject  to  much  jerking,  which  is  hard 
on  the  couolings. 

The  chief  difficulty,  in  use  of  the 
single  link  is  keeping  the  links  in  safe 
working  order.  In  speaking  of  the  sin- 
gle link,  I  refer  to  the  hitching  com- 
monly known  as  the  "link-and-pin" 
coupling.  I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr. 
Thompson,  however,  who  regards  this 
as  far  superior  to  the  hitching  consist- 
ing of  three  small  links  and  two  clevises. 
It  is  true,  as  he  has  clearly  explained, 
the  single  link  is  easily  bent  by  its 
hanging  low  and  being  jammed  when 
the  bumpers  come  together.  This  not 
only  causes  a  dangerous  strain  on  the 
pin,  bending  it  so  that  it  cannot  be 
quickly  and  safely  put  in  place  when 
making  a  coupling,  but  the  bent  link 
must  be  straightened  before  being  again 
used  in  making  a  coupling. 

Three  Links  and  Two  Clevises 
In  my  experience,  the  three  small 
links  and  clsvises  have  proven  so  con- 
venient and  safe  that,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  it  pays  to  go 
to  the  extra  expense  of  using  them. 
As  now  made,  this  form  of  coupling  has 
been  so  improved  as  to  eliminate  th ' 
chief  difficulty  found  in  its  use,  which 
was  the  danger  of  losing  part   of  the 


coupling.  Formerly,  that  was  a  draw- 
back that  led  many  to  discard  that  form 
of  coupling  for  a  single   link. 

As  is  well  known,  when  a  coupling  is 
to  be  made  with  the  single  link,  the 
latter  must  be  lifted  and  guided  into 
the  hole  of  the  approaching  bumper. 
Many  a  trip  rider  has  lost  one  or  more 
fingers,  or  been  otherwise  maimed  when 
perfonning  this  act. 


My  chief  reason  for  regarding  the 
three  links  and  clevises  as  a  better 
form  of  car  hitching  is  the  advantage 
it  affords,  by  enabling  ons  to  make  a 
safe  coupling.  When  doing  this,  the 
devise  is  held  by  the  hand  in  a  position 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  fingers 
or  hand  being  caught  when  the  bumpers 
of  two  cars  come  together. 

Pikeville,  Ky.        George  Edwards. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Removing  Gas  Accumulated  on  Falls 

Tendency  of  Gas  to  Rise  Makes  Removal  from  Falls  Difficult — 
Bituminous  Law  (Penn.)  Requires  Boreholes  Sunk  from  Surface 
— Will  This  Method  Prove  Effective  in  Exhaustive  Ventilation  ? 


HAVING  seen  many  practical  prob- 
lems satisfactorily  solved  in  Coal 
Age,  I  am  writing  to  gain  information 
in  reference  to  one  point  of  the  Bitu- 
minous Mine  Law,  relating  to  the  re- 
moval of  gas  that  has  accumulated  on 
falls.  The  section  of  the  law  to  which 
I   refer  reads   as   follows: 

In  any  mine  where  it  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  remove  explosive  gas  from 
the  inaccessible  top  of  a  fall,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  mine  foreman  to  make  this  fact 
known  at  once,  in  writing,  to  the  super- 
intendent, who  shall  immediately  report  the 
same  to  the  inspector,  requestng  him  to 
make  a  prompt  personal  investigation.  If 
the  superintendent  and  the  inspector  are 
unable  to  devise  means  to  have  said  ex- 
plosive gas  removed  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  inspector  shall  direct  that  a  bore- 
hole, or  boreholes,  not  less  than  6  in.  in 
diameter,  be  drilled  from  the  surface  to  a 
liigh  point  on  said  falls,  in  order  to  give 
the  gas  an  opening  to  escape  to  the  surface. 

Now,  the  mine  in  which  I  am  em- 
ployed is  ventilated  by  an  exhaust  fan, 
which  means  that  the  mine  pressure  is 
below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  I  have 
been  studying  over  this  section  of  the 
law  and  it  sesms  to  me  that  it  cannot 
apply  to  mines  where  the  exhaust  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  is  employed  for 
reasons  hereafter  set  forth. 

Clearly,  in  a  mine  ventilated  by  a 
blowing  fan,  the  pressure  in  the  min? 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere outside,  the  gas  accumulated 
above  the  fall  would  be  forced  out 
through  the  borehole  and  escape  from 
the  mine.  But,  where  the  mine  is  ven- 
tilated, as  is  ours,  by  an  exhaust  fan 
the  reverse  of  this  would  take  place, 
would  it  not  ? 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is.  Will 
it  be  safe  to  try  to  remove  a  body  of 
explosive  gas  from  the  top  of  a  fall, 
in  a  mine  ventilated  on  the  exhaust 
system,  according  to  the  manner  re- 
quired by  law?  If  this  is  not  the  meth- 
od to  be  employed  in  such  mines,  kindly 
explain  what  means  can  be  used  to 
effectually  remove  the  gas  from  high 
falls  and  keep  them  clear. 


1  shall  greatly  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation Coal  Age,  or  its  readers,  can 
give  on  this  question,  as  1  am  studying 
to  prepare  myself  for  the  next  examina- 
tion and  wish  to  be  informed  on  the  real 
meaning  of  the  law.  Student. 

Brownsville,  Pa. 


This  correspondent  has  the  correct 
idea  in  regard  to  the  relative  effect 
of  the  exhaust  and  blowing  systems  of 
ventilation.  .4s  he  has  stated,  in  the 
exhaust  system,  the  mine  is  ventilated 
under  a  pressure  below  that  of  the 
.  atmosphere,  while  the  blowing  system 
causes  a  mine  pressure  above  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  result  is  that  when 
the  fan  is  exhausting  outside  air  will  be 
drawn  down  the  borehole  into  the  mine. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  blowing  sys- 
tem of  ventilation,  the  gas  and  mine 
air  will  be  forced  out  by  the  pressure 
and  escape  through  the  borehole  into 
the  outer  atmosphere. 

In  our  opinion,  the  section  of  the  law 
quoted  by  the  correspondent  applies 
equally  in  each  of  these  cases,  as  far 
as  the  movement  of  the  gas  from  the 
falls  is  concerned.  While  in  the  blowing 
system  of  ventilation  the  gas  will  be 
torced  out,  at  once,  into  the  outside 
atmosphere  and  be  of  no  further  trouble 
in  the  mine;  in  the  exhaust  system  the 
borehole  will  provide  an  entrance  for 
a  strong  current  of  fresh  air  from  the 
outside,  which  will  blow  the  gas  down 
from  the  falls  and  keep  the  latter  clear 
from  any  further  accumulation  at  that 
point. 

The  only  difference  in  these  two  in- 
stances is  that  a  mine  using  the  exhaust 
system  of  ventilation  will  require  a 
more  ample  air  current  in  circulation, 
to  dilute  and  carry  away  the  gas  gen- 
erated and  accumulated  on  the  falls. 
In  the  blowing  system  of  ventilation, 
on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  the  gas 
would  escape  from  the  mine  at  once, 
there  would  not  be  required  as  great  a 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine,  on  that 
account,    other     conditions    being     the 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 


Question — On  entering  upon  your 
duties  as  mine  foreman,  ivhat  ivould 
you  consider  to  be  your  duty,  in-order 
to  make  a  reputation  for  yourself  and 
do  justice  to  both  employees  and  em- 
ployer?   State  fully. 

Answer — By  giving  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  reports  of 
the  firebosses  and  seeing  that  any  dan- 
gers they  may  have  found  are  prompt- 
ly removed  and  that  the  men  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  such  places,  until 
the  same  are  reported  safe,  the  mine 
forman  is  fulfilling  his  first  duties  in 
the  mine.  By  seeing  that  discipline 
is  maintained  and  every  man  perform- 
ing his  work  properly,  the  miners  min- 
ing and  loading  their  coal  safely,  and 
the  drivers  hauling  the  same  to  the 
bottom  and  bringing  the  needed  sup- 
plies back  into  the  mine,  the  foreman 
will  earn  a  reputation  for  himself,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  employer,  in  proportion 
to  the  way  in  which  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain the  output  of  the  mine  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  In  justice  to  every  employee 
in  the  mine,  the  duty  of  the  mine  fore- 
man is  to  see  that  the  working  places 
are  well  ventilated  and  every  require- 
ment of  the  law  fulfilled. 

Question — In  a  7)iine  employing  a 
continuous  air  current  for  ventilation 
and  the  air-courses  ivhere  the  use  of 
timber  is  necessary  for  support  of  the 
roof,  how  would  you  instruct  your  men 
in  reference  to  ivorking  their  rooms? 
Would  you  use  the  same  m,ethod  on  the 
split  system?     Explain. 

Answer — The  real  meaning  of  this 
■question  is  uncertain.  However,  as- 
suming that,  in  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
tinuous system  of  ventilation  through- 
out the  mine  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
shorten  the  length  of  air  travel  as  much 
as  possible,  the  plan  is  adopted  of 
carrying  the  air  through  rooms  that 
have  holed  into  each  other,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  the  men  particular 
instructions,  in  reference  to  driving 
their  rooms  at  a  uniform  width  and 
timbering  them  securely  to  prevent 
their  falling  in  before  the  next  adjoin- 
ing rooms  have  holed  into  each  other 
and  thus  opened  a  new  air-course  for 
the  current  to  travel.  Unless  these 
precautions  are  taken,  in  driving  and 
timbering  all  rooms,  a  fall  in  any  one 
room  might  cut  oflt  the  circulation  for 
the  entire  mine. 

Question — Why  is  the  use  of  black 
powder  more  dangerous,  in  blasting 
coal  in  dusty  and  gaseous  miries,  than 
permissible   powder?     Explain   fully. 

Answer  —  Black  powder  produces 
mu<*h   flame,   which    is    projected   from 


the  hole  when  a  shot  is  fired.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  composition  of  permis- 
sible powder  is  designed  to  render  it 
more  or  less  flameless,  by  reason  of  the 
large  proportion  of  nitrates  used  in  its 
manufacture.  Again,  a  smaller  charge 
of  permissible  powder  will  do  the  same 
work  as  a  much  larger  charge  of  black 
powder  and  produce  a  less  concussion 
of  the  air,  which  will  raise  less  dust 
and  reduce  the  liability  to  explosion 
by  reason  of  the  dust  suspended  in 
the    air. 

Question  —  (a)  What  atmospheric 
conditions  are  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing instruments:  Anemometer,  barom- 
eter, hygrometer,  thermometer,  ivater 
gage?  (b)  In  what  way  will  variations 
of  either  instrument  affect  the  others? 

Answer — (a)  The  anemometer  is 
used  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the 
air  current  passing  in  a  mine,  while 
the  water  gage  is  used  to  determine 
the  ventilating  pressure.  The  only  in- 
struments used  to  indicate  atmospheric 
conditions  are  the  barometer,  hygrom- 
eter and  thermometer.  The  barometer 
indicates  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, at  the  point  of  observation. 
The  hygrometer  determines  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
percentage  of  saturation,  due  to  the 
presence  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The 
thermometer  makes  known  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air. 

(b)  The  hygrometer  and  thermom- 
eter, showing  as  they  do  the  relative 
humidity  and  temperature  of  the  air, 
indicate  only  local  conditions  and  in 
no  appreciable  way  affect  the  other 
instruments,  except  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  requires  a  slight  correction 
for  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  if  extreme  accuracy  is 
desired. 

Question — An  air-course  is  5  ft. 
high  and  7  ft.  wide.  An  anemometer 
held  near  the  top  of  the  air-cotirse 
shows  a  velocity  of  900  ft.  per  min. 
When  held  near  the  center,  the  velocity 
is  1,000  ft.  per  min.,  while  near  the 
sides  and  the  bottom  the  reading  is  only 
S50  ft.  per  min.  What  is  the  estimated 
amount  of  air  traveling  through  this 
airway? 

Answer — There  is  no  exact  rule  for 
determining  the  average  velocity  of  the 
air  current  in  an  airway.  At  the  best, 
the  reading  of  an  anemometer  is  only 
an  approximate  indication  of  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  passing  air.  In  every  case, 
the  observer  must  use  his  judgment.  It 
is  more  important  to  always  employ  the 
same  method  when  taking  measure- 
ments of  the  air.     To  be  more  accurate. 


allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for 
the  space  taken  up  by  the  observer's 
body,  in  the  airway. 

A  common  practice  is  to  move  the  in- 
strument about  in  the  airway  while  tak- 
ing an  observation,  giving  say,  12  sec. 
to  each  position  at  the  center  and  the 
top,  bottom  and  sides  of  the  airway; 
but  never  holding  it  nearer  than  from  8 
to  12  in.  from  any  bounding  surface. 
The  final  reading  of  these  five  posi- 
tions will  give  what  may  be  assumed  to 
be  an  average  reading  for  a  minute. 

From  the  data  given  in  this  question, 
the  full  sectional  area  of  the  air-course 
is  5  X  7  =  35  sq.ft.  Then,  assuming 
nine  tenths  of  this  as  the  effective  area 
for  the  velocity  observed  in  the  center 
of  the  airway,  gives  for  the  volume  of 
air  passing,  in  this  case,  0.9  X  35  X 
1,000  =  31,500  cu.ft.  per  min. 

Question — How  must  the  power  be 
increased  to  maintain  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  air  in  circulation,  in  mines 
ivhere  the  airways  are  continually  in- 
creasing in  length? 

Answer  —  Assuming  there  is  no 
change  in  the  mine,  except  that  due  to 
the  lengthening  of  the  air-courses,  the 
power  required  to  maintain  a  constant 
flow  of  air,  or  a  constant  velocity  in  the 
airways,  must  vary  as  the  increasing 
length  of  the  same.  For  example,  if  10 
hp.  produces  a  given  circulation  in  10,- 
000  ft.  of  airway,  15  hp.  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  same  circulation 
when  the  airways  have  increased  to 
15,000  ft.;  and  20  hp.  will  be  required 
when  the  length  of  the  air-courses  has 
reached  20,000  ft. 

Question — What  will  be  the  area  of 
fire  grate  of  a  furnace  that  is  to  supply 
50,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute,  against 
a  S-in.  water  gage,  when  the  depth  of 
the  furnace  shaft  is  200  ft.? 

Answer — First,  find  the  horsepower 
on  the  air  required  to  pass  50,000  cu.ft. 
of  air  per  min.,  against  a  2-in.  water 
gage,  which  is  (50,000  X  2  x  5.2)  ^ 
33,000  =  15.75  hp. 

Now,  calling  the  depth  of  the  shaft 
D.  in  feet,  and  the  horsepower  on  the 
air  H,  the  area    (A)   of  the  grate  sur- 
face required  is  found  by  the  formula 
^  UH^  34  X  15.75  ^ 
~  1  5  1    2m 

37.86,  say  38  sq.ft. 

Question — With  furnace  ventilation, 
how  much  more  air  will  jxiss  in  a  shaft 
300  ft.  deep  than  in  one  50  ft.  deep, 
other  things  being  equal? 

Answer — For  the  same  average  tem- 
peratures of  the  upcast  and  downcast 
shafts  and  the  same  barometric  pres- 
sure, the  mine  ventilating  pressure 
varies  with  the  depth  of  the  shaft;  and, 
since  the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  pres- 
sure, the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation 
will  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the 
depth  of  the  shaft.  In  other  words,  the 
quantity  ratio  is  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  the  depth  ratio,  which  is  300:  50 
or  G.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  the 
quantity  ratio  is  \  6  =  2.45.  That  is  to 
say,  under  the  same  conditions,  a  300-ft. 
shaft  will  pass  2.45  times  the  quantity 
of  air  that  will  be  passed  by  a  50-ft. 
shaft. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THROUGH  its  employment  service  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
announces  that  as  a  result  of  its  industrial  survey  for  the  month 
ended  Jan.  31,  1922,  the  following  classifications  showed  in- 
creases in  employment:  Food  and  kindred  products;  leather  and  fin- 
ished products;  paper  and  printing;  liquor  and  beverages;  chemicals 
and  allied  products;  metals  and  metal  products  other  than  iron  and 
steel;  vehicles  for  land  transportation;  and  miscellaneous  industries. 
The  industries  which  show  a  decrease  are  textiles  and  their  products ; 
iron  and  steel  and  their  products;  lumber  and  its  manufacture;  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products;  tobacco  manufactures;  and  railroad  repair 
shops. 

The  survey  is  based  on  figures  taken  from  the  larger  industrial  pay- 
rolls of  the  country.  The  statistics  on  which  its  computations  are 
based  are  gathered  each  month  by  the  department's  special  agents  in 
65  principal  industrial  centers.  In  all  1,428  firms,  each  usually  employ- 
ing more  than  500  workers,  or  a  total  of  1,600,000,  are  comprised  in  the 
survey.  On  Jan.  31  these  1,428  firms  had  63,400  moi'e  employees  on 
their  payrolls  than  they  carried  on  Dec.  31,  an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent. 

Employment  conditions  fail  to  give  any  indication  of  the  substantial 
improvement  in  business  activities  predicted  for  January.  The  figures 
last  month  were  obtained  during  inventory  period,  particularly  those 
in  the  automotive  industry.  The  slight  change  in  the  totals  of  all  the 
groups  shows  a  downward  trend.  Increase  in  employment  in  metal 
products  other  than  iron  and  steel,  and  miscellaneous  industries,  is 
the  encouraging  feature  of  this  month's  survey. 

Reports  from  231  of  the  principal  centers  show  no  general  improve- 
ment in  employment  conditions.  Industrj'  is  hardly  holding  the  gains 
made  during  the  past  four  months,  and  is,  therefore,  absorbing  but 
few,  if  any,  of  the  workers  released  from  seasonal  activities  and  the 
unemployed  caused  by  the  usual  climatic  conditions  of  this  season 
of  the  year. 

The  feeling  that  there  will  be  a  decided  change  for  the  better  by 
early  spring  is  manifested  by  every  section,  of  the  country,  and  seems 
to  be  based  on  real  evidence  of  prosperity  and  not  mere  optimism. 


South   Central   Region   Not   Hopeful 

Actual  payroll  data  of  332  in- 
dustrial concerns  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama  and  Mississippi 
employing  105,244  show  a  net  in- 
crease for  the  month  of  J  of  1  per 
cent.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
textile  mills  are  running  full  time. 
20  per  cent  part  time  and  5  per  cent 
shut  down;  .50  per  cent  report  out- 
look for  improved  business  un- 
satisfactory. Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
lumber  mills  are  running  full  time, 
25  per  cent  part  time  or  with  re- 
duced forces  and  25  per  cent  shut 
down.  About  50  per  cent  report 
outlook  for  improved  business  un- 
satisfactory. Three  hundred  con- 
cerns representing  most  all  of  the 
14  groups  of  industries  show  that 
65  per  cent  are  running  full  time,  25 
per  cent  part  time  or  with  reducad 


forces  and  10  per  cent  shut  down; 
40  per  cent  report  outlook  for  im- 
proved business  unsatisfactory. 

INDUSTRIES      REPORTING      AX  INCREASE 
IN   EMPLOYMENT  IN  JANUARY.  1922 

Amt.  P.c. 
Industries                          or  Inc.  Inc.  Weight* 
Vehicles  lor  land  transporta- 
tion     63.204  58  4     11 

Leather     and     its     finished 

products 2.089  3.7       3  7 

Metals  and  metal  products. . .      2,254  2  8      5  2 

Paper  and  printing 132  2.6      3.24 

Food  and  kindred  products. .      2.319  1,8       8  45 

Miscellaneous  4.286  1.7     16.5 

Liquors  and  beverages 10  12      0  05 

Chemicals  and  allied  products        598  0  8       4,7 

Total 74,892 

INDUSTRIES   REPORTING  A  DECREASE  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  JANUARY',   1922 
Amt        P.c. 
Industries  ot  Dec     Dec.  Weight  ■ 

Railroad  repair  shops 4.2S6       3  9       3S 

Tobacco  manufacture 803      2  6       19 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products        149       1  0  9 

Lumber  and  Its  manufacture  74       0  3       1  :. 

Textiles  and  their  products  940      0  3     17  '^ 

Iron  and  steel  products 7,130     0,21     21   4 

Total 13.391 

•Per  cent  employed   Jan     31    to  total    reporle.l 
employed  in  1 4  groups. 


Mid-Atlantic    Conditions    Improved 

Industrial  revival  from  the  point 
of  extreme  depression  has  not  been 
marked  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  dis- 
trict during  the  first  month  of  1922. 
Many  industries  have  shown  a 
slight  increase  in  operations,  partic- 
ularly the  building  industry.  Some 
industries  show  a  slight  decrease 
in  operations,  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  usual  dullness  dur- 
ing the  inventory  period.  Many  in- 
dustries have  made  slight  gains 
since  the  general  shutdown  during 
inventory  and  there  are  many  re- 
ports with  good  signs  of  increased 
activitj'.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
forecasts  betterment  in  the  near 
future  with  gradual  improvement  in 
most  lines.  Idleness  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  certain  sections. 

South    Atlantic    District    Gloomy 

Judging  from  small  firms  reports 
in  18  cities  in  the  South  Atlantic 
district  the  month  from  Dec.  15  to 
Jan.  15  shows  a  drop  in  employment. 
Textile  mills  show  discouragement 
as  to  the  outlook  of  business  in  their 
lines.  Mo.st  of  the  mills  are  running 
with  fairly  full  forces,  but  orders 
are  not  being  received  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  wan-ant  much  optimism 
as  to  the  outlook.  The  lumber  sit- 
uation throughout  the  South  is  un- 
satisfactory. Five  hundred  and 
ninety  textile  mills  in  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  report  151,564  employees 
on  their  payrolls  Jan.  15,  compared 
with  151,818  on  Dec.  15,  a  decrease 
of  254. 


Manufacturing   Gains   in  Midwest 

The  starting  of  the  new  year 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a 
slow  but  sure  increase  in  the  amount 
of  manufacturing  and  a  general  re- 
sumption of  activity  in  all  building 
trades  lines  in  Michigan.  The  fur- 
niture industry  is  putting  large 
numbers  of  skilled  workmen  at 
work.  The  automobile  industry  is 
estimated  as  working  60  per  cent 
of  normal,  with  continued  feeling 
that  conditions  will  improve  gradu- 
ally. One  railroad  shop  which  had 
been  working  short  time  opened  at 
full  capacity  Feb.  1  with  full  crew. 

Outlook  Bright  in  New  England 

Building  reports  for  December  in 
the  six  New  England  States  show 
an  increase  over  the  previous  month 
of  $8,070,500.  The  value  of  Decem- 
ber contracts  was  $26,474,100,  of 
which  $17,358,700  was  for  residen- 
tial buildings.  General  opinion  is 
that  perio<ls  of  increased  business 
and  industrial  activity  will  prevail. 
Textile  mills  at  present  time  are 
cnerating  at  nearly  normal  capacity. 
Wool  products  look  brig-ht  for  th? 
future.  Shoes  and  leather  show  a 
slight  increase. 
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United  Mine  Workers  Are  Riding  for  a  Hard  Fall, 
Is  Belief  in  Washington 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


THERE  has  been  a  pause  during  the  last  week  in  the 
wordy  controversy  in  government  circles  revolving 
around  the  labor  situation  in  the  coal  industry.  The 
adherents  of  each  of  the  conflicting  interests  apparently  are 
marking  time  waiting  to  see  what  the  miners  do  at  Indian- 
apolis. Speculation  continues  as  to  the  possible  meaning  of 
John  L.  Lewis'  appeal.  Some  think  it  is  a  bid  for  financial 
support.  Others  ai'e  of  the  opinion  that  he  simply  wants 
to  make  the  record  clear  that  he  has  left  no  stone  unturned 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  mine  workers. 

Preparations  on  the  part  of  British  exporters  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strike  situation  to  ship  coal  to  north 
Atlantic  ports  has  raised  the  question  as  to  the  possible 
attitude  of  the  British  miners.  Since  American  miners 
made  no  protest  during  the  British  strike  when  the  United 
States  was  exporting  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  and  in 
view  of  the  existing  British  labor  situation  there  is  a  wide- 
spread opinion  in  Washington  that  there  will  be  no  inter- 
ference from  that  source  with  the  shipment  of  British  coal 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  tons  is 
the  maximum  monthly  rate  that  such  shipments  could  at- 
tain. 

With  the  increasing  certainty  that  there  will  be  a  strike, 
closer  scrutiny  has  been  given  to  the  actual  output  that  can 
be  expected  from  the  non-union  fields.  From  the  non-union 
territory  proper  it  is  probable  that  the  shipments  at  the 
outset  cannot  exceed  4,500,000  tons  weekly.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  interference  with  its  distribu- 
tion. Since  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  some  of  the  out- 
lying fields  will  be  back  at  work  soon  after  the  strike  is 
called,  an  ultimate  output  of  6,000,000  tons  can  be  attained, 
in  the  opinion  of  disinterested  coal  specialists.  Their  esti- 
mates of  the  needs  of  the  country,  however,  exceed  those 


of  the  operators.  They  believe  that  nearly  9,000,000  tons 
will  be  required  to  run  the  country  and  keep  up  export  ship- 
ments. This  will  mean  that  some  3,000,000  tons  weekly 
must  be  taken  from  stocks. 

Even  if  there  should  be  no  additions  to  the  55,000,000  tons 
now  estimated  to  be  in  stock,  a  number  of  weeks  must 
pass  before  any  acute  shortage  is  likely  to  develop.  To 
assume  that  stocks  will  be  materially  increased  is  looked 
upon  in  government  circles  as  counting  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched,  but  since  advice  is  coming  from  several  quar- 
ters urging  consumers  not  to  be  frightened  into  paying  in- 
creased prices,  as  the  strike  will  be  of  short  duration,  it 
is  possible  that  the  addition  to  stocks  will  not  be  as  great 
as  is  generally  expected.  Practically  all  the  reliable  agencies 
are  urging  the  accumulation  of  as  large  stocks  as  possible 
prior  to  April  1. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  figures  as  to  coal  stocks  are  decep- 
tive in  that  stocks  are  inequitably  held  and,  like  oil  in  a  pipe 
line,  there  are  some  20,000,000  tons  entering  into  the  stock 
total  which  do  not  enter  into  actual  consumption.  The  opinion 
is  expressed  in  governinent  circles  that  coal  operators  in 
the  face  of  a  crisis  of  this  kind  can  do  much  toward  effect- 
ing equitable  distribution  of  the  coal  they  ship. 

In  calculating  stocks  on  hand  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  1,017,000  tons  of  byproduct  coke  on  hand. 
Since  these  plants  are  in  the  vicinity  of  large  consuming 
centers,  they  could  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
domestic  fuel  equivalent  to  one  week's  production  of  anthra 
cite. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  not  highly  pleased  with  the  way  the  coal- 
labor  situation  is  being  handled.  The  belief  is  stronger  than 
ever  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  riding  for  a  hard  fall. 


To  Investigate  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living 
Among  Anthracite  Mine  Workers 

WAGES  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  anthracite  in- 
dustry, it  is  reported,  are  being  studied  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  headquarters 
of  which  is  at  10  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City.  The 
board  hopes  to  obtain  data  from  practically  all  anthracite 
producers,  and  it  is  said  that  a  field  investigation  of  living 
costs  in  six  representative  cities  and  towns  is  now  under 
way. 

As  the  board  has  already  completed  an  inquiry  into 
wages  in  twenty-four  manufacturing  industries  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  engaged  in  an  examination  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  on  the  railroads,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  board  felt  that  data  from  the  anthracite  industry  would 
prove  of  general  interest  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


shipped  during  the  same  week  in  1920.  Coke  shipments 
also  increased  235  cars  over  the  week,  before  which  brought 
the  total  to  7,502. 

Reports  from  the  railroads  of  the  country  show  that 
489,842  freight  cars  were  idle  on  Jan.  31,  compared  with 
555,353  on  Jan.  23,  or  a  reduction  of  65,511.  Surplus  coal 
cars  numbered  145,913,  a  reduction  of  38,086  within  the 
week.  A  reduction  of  246  cars,  which  brought  the  total 
to  4,296,  was  reported  for  coke  cars. 


Increased  Coal  Shipments  Cause  Gain  of 
5,453  in  Freight  Car  Loadings 

DUE  PRINCIPALLY  to  increased  shipments  of  coal, 
loading  of  revenue  freight  totaled  743,728  cans  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  28,  compared  with  738,275  cars  during 
the  previous  week,  or  an  increase  of  .5,453  cars,  according 
to  reports  by  the  American  Railway  Association.  This 
also  was  an  increase  of  42,123  cars  compared  with  1he  cor 
responding  week  in  1921,  but  a  decrease  of  59,634  cars 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 

Coal  shipments  during  the  week  of  Jan.  28  totaled  180.938 
cars,  which  was  an  increase  of  16,875  cars  over  the  week 
before  and  17,536  cars  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  week 
ir.    1921.      It   was,   however,    7.949    cars    below    the    number 


State  of  Alabama  Offers  to  Buy  Coal  Mines 
To  Provide  Work  for  Idle  Convicts 

A  TENTATIVE  offer  to  buy  and  operate  the  properties  of 
the  Montevallo  Mining  Co.,  recently  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  has  been  made  by  Governor  Kilby  and  the 
State  Board  of  Control  and  Economy,  in  charge  of  the  care 
and  working  of  Alabama  convicts.  Since  the  receivership  the 
convict  labor  used  at  the  company's  mine  has  been  replaced 
by  free  labor  and  the  state  finds  several  hundred  convicts 
on  its  hands  with  nothing  to  do.  With  the  object  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  these  prisoners  and  others  from 
time  to  time  the  state  proposes  to  buy  the  property  of  the 
banknipt  and  operate  it. 

The  offer  provides  that  the  state  assume  all  liabilities  of 
the  company,  aggregating  $574,048.47  as  listed,  and  pay 
$84,551.53  in  cash,  which  represents  the  difference  between 
liabilities  and  assets  as  scheduled.  The  inability  of  the 
Montevallo  company  to  relieve  itself  of  the  burden  of 
steady  employment  for  the  convicts  regardless  of  the 
market  conditions  which  prohibited  disposition  of  the  out- 
put on  such  a  scale  is  alleged  to  be  largely  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  company,  which  now  has  32,000  tons  of 
high-grade   domestic  coal   stocketl   at   the   mines. 
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Despite  War  Law,  Government  Must  Pay 
Market  Price  for  Requisitioned  Coal 

THAT  the  United  States  Government  must  pay  the 
market  price  for  coal  requisitioned  by  it,  war  laws  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  was  in  effect  the  nahng 
handed  dowA  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sitting 
in  Cincinnati  on  Feb.  7,  when  a  decision  was  announced  on 
the  appeal  of  the  government  against  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co., 
a  Cincinnati  concern.  The  company  had  won  a  verdict 
in  a  trial  before  Judge  John  Weld  Peck  in  the  district  court 
and  was  awarded  several  thousands  of  dollars  as  a  difference 
between  the  market  value  of  the  coal  and  the  allowance 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  under  section  10  of  the 
Lever  Act.  The  record  in  the  case  shows  that  the  value  of 
the  coal  in  the  open  market  at  the  time  it  was  taken  by 
the  government  was  $.5.60  a  ton,  while  the  navy  fixed  the 
price  at  $4.  Under  the  law  the  coal  company  accepted 
the  three-quarters  of  the  value  fixed  by  the  navy  and  then 
sued  for  the  difference  between  that  and  the  market  price. 

The  same  company  has  filed  another  suit  seeking  approxi- 
mately $31,000  for  coal  that  was  taken  over  between  Octo- 
ber and  December,  1920 — a  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment allowance  of  $4  a  ton  and  the  company's  valuation, 
ranging  from  $5.60  to  $13.70  a  ton.  The  point  at  issue 
in  this  case  is  whether  the  inland  or  the  tidewater  price  for 
the  coal  should  rule.  It  is  the  argument  of  the  company's 
attorneys  that  the  government  should  pay  as  much  for  the 
coal  that  it  seized  as  would  have  been  paid  by  foreign 
governments,  corporations  or  others  who  were  in  keen 
competition  at  tide  for  coal  at  the  time. 

After  hearing  all  of  the  witnesses  and  the  argument  of 
counsel  Judge  Peck  took  the  case  under  advisement. 


Suggests^That  Premium  and  Penalty  Clauses 
In  Contracts  Be  Limited  to  Essentials 

IF  the  purchaser  of  coal  wishes  to  buy  on  a  premium  and 
penalty  basis,  the  same  should  be  confined  to  a  few  essen- 
tial items,  such  as  the  ash,  heat  value  and  fusing  point  of 
ash,  in  the  opinion  of  H.  L.  Ogden,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents 
on  the  committee  on  coal  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials. 

As  told  in  Coal  Age  of  Jan.  26,  the  sub-committee  has 
rejected  a  contract  form  providing  for  the  purchase  of  coal 
based  on  analysis.  Its  recommendations  are:  "That  every 
plant  cannot  buy  under  the  same  specification  and  to  de- 
termine what  coals  will  work  to  the  best  advantage  under 
your  own  peculiar  conditions  the  different  coals  available  in 
the  territory  where  the  plant  is  located  be  given  a  boiler 
test  to  determine  which  are  best  adapted  to  your  use. 

"When  these  coals  have  been  determined,  analyze  them 
and  draw  up  a  contract  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  naming 
the  mine  or  mines  from  which  coal  is  to  be  shipped. 

"If  a  premium  and  penalty  clause  is  included  in  the  con- 
tract it  should  be  based  on  the  ash  content  of  the  coal,  and 
the  amount  of  the  premium  and  penalty  should  be  determined 
in  each  individual  case  on  the  actual  cost  of  coal  delivered 
and  the  expense  of  handling  the  excess  ash  at  the  plant." 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  relating  to  the  premium  and 
penalty  basis  Mr.  Ogden's  report  says  that  the  amount  of 
penalty  and  premium  should  be  based  on  the  cost  to  the 
purchaser  of  using  the  poorer  quality  of  coal  and  that  the 
premium  to  the  operator  should  be  based  on  the  saving  from 
use  of  the  better  quality.  This,  he  believes,  would  insure 
uniform  preparation  of  coal  by  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Ogden  believes  that  this  is  the  only  manner  in  which 
a  satisfactory  contract  of  this  nature  could  be  made  and 
that  the  purchaser  and  the  shipper  would  have  to  agree  on 
the  premium  and  penalty  in  each  individual  case.  He  also 
believes  a  rider  clause  might  be  attached  to  the  standard 
coal  contract  of  the  association  to  meet  the  individual  case. 

The  suggested  rider  provides  for  a  maximum  and  minimiun 
percentage  of  volatile,  fixed  carbon,  ash,  sulphur,  moisture, 
thermal  units  and  fusing  temperature  of  ash.  Succeeding 
paragraphs  provide  for  the  penalties,  which  are  to  be  agreed 


upon,  in  case  the  coal  does  not  come  up  to  the  analysis 
agreed  upon,  and  it  also  provides  that  should  the  coal  de- 
livered fail  to  analyze  equal  to  analysis  specified  or  should 
the  shipper  fail  to  ship  from  the  mine  or  mines  specified, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  buyer,  the  latter  may 
cancel  the  contract  should  he  so  elect. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
committee: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  when  parties  can  agree 
in  sampling  and  analyses,  quality  should  be  specified,  based  on 
analysis  of  samples  taken  from  previous  shipments.  Specifications 
sliould  state  the  mine  or  mines  from  which  coal  is  to  be  shipped. 
The  producer  should,  barring  providential  clauses,  bind  himself  to 
talte  and  pay  for  the  coal  if  it  is  shipped  as  per  contract  with 
regard  to  quality  and  quantity.  Any  bonus  and  penalty  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  user  of  the  coal  is  indemnified  for  loss  due 
to  the  quality  being  below  specification  and  the  operator  is  com- 
pensated for  any  gain  which  the  user  makes  due  to  the  coal  being 
better  than  specifications. 

Mr.  Ogden's  report  is  now  before  the  National  Fuel  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  for 

consideration. 


West  Virginia  Operators  Meet  in  New  York 

ABOUT  FIFTY  members  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Asso- 
.  elation  met  early  last  week  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
discussed  the  threatened  coal  strike.  The  meeting  adjourned 
on  Feb.  8  but  the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators  Association  of 
West  Virginia  continued  the  meeting  Feb.  9.  L.  G.  Bradley, 
president  of  the  larger  association,  said  that  "the  unor- 
ganized fields  produced  in  the  1919  strike  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  country's  maximum  tonnage.  The  country  is  now 
consuming  about  80  per  cent  of  the  nonnal  output,  the 
unorganized  fields  shipping  over  half  of  that  tonnage." 

In  the  New  River  field,  according  to  Mr.  Bradley,  80  out 
of  115  companies  are  working  on  a  non-union  basis  and  in 
the  Kanawha  field  23  sut  of  165.  The  smokeless  operators, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  E.  White,  concluded  their 
sessions  with  a  lunch  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  which  R. 
Bryan,  R.  D.  Hall,  Senator  Baumgartner,  A.  J.  King,  E.  J. 
McQuail  and  J.  J.  Tierney  made  short  addresses. 


Explosives  May  Not  Be  Used  at  Cassidy 

THE  Department  of  Mines,  Victoria,  B.  C,  recently  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  explosives  in  the  Cassidy  mine  of 
the  Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  &  Power  Co., 
the  reason  given  being  that  it  constituted  a  menace  to  the 
miners.  The  order  followed  reports  of  blowouts  of  methane 
and  coal  dust,  a  number  of  these  occurrences  taking  place 
at  intervals  over  a  period  of  some  months.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  men  affected  the  pixjhibition  is  unduly  severe  and 
objection  is  taken  chiefly  because  it  makes  the  work  of  the 
miner  harder  and,  for  those  working  on  contract,  less 
remunerative.  Williaim  Sloan,  Minister  of  Mines,  has 
promised  to  consider  the  matter  and  in  the  meantime  has 
forwarded  a  sample  of  coal  from  the  mine  in  question  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Washington,  D.  C,  in  order 
that  tests  may  be  made  to  ascertain  the  explosive  range 
of  the  coal  dust. 

Scotts  Run  to  Lower  Wages  30  Per  Cent 

ON  APRIL  1  the  wages  of  mine  workers  in  the  Scotts 
Run  field  of  Monongalia  County,  West  Virginia,  will 
be  reduced  30  per  cent,  the  Monongahela  Coal  Association 
at  a  meeting  terminated  on  Feb.  4  having  decided  to  an- 
nounce that  wage  cut.  The  conferees  also  announced  that 
the  check-off  would  be  eliminated.  The  members  of  the 
association  operate  65  mines  along  the  Monongahela  and 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  railroads  in  West  Virginia.  t 

In  announcing  the  reduction  the  association  issued  a 
statement  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  said  that  "The 
leaders  of  the  mine  workers  have  apparently  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  wage  adjustments  that  have  been  made  in  other 
industries.  They  have  refused  to  recognize  these  wage 
changes  and  are  unwilling  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden 
of  deflation." 
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Hoover  Queries  Form  Effective  Trade- Association  Code 

Eleven  Questions  on  Lawful  Activities  Receive  Affirmative  Answer 
by  Attorney  General — Collection  of  Data  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Conditions,    If  Revealed   to   General   Public,  Declared  Harmless 


OUESTIONS  arising  out  of  the  activities  of  trade  asso- 
ciations are  of  such  complex  legal  character  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  given  out  for  publication  the  entire  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  to  vi'hich  the  departments  have  given  several 
months  of  study  and  investigation. 

It  is  likely  that  a  series  of  conferences  between  Herbert 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  representatives  of  the 
principal  open-price  associations  and  trade  organizations  of 
the  country  will  be  begun  soon  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  compilation  and  publication  of  trade  statistics  in 
accordance  with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Hardwood  case  and  the  correspondence  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hoover's  Letter  Covers  All  Angles 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Harry  M. 
Daugherty,  Attorney-General,  under  date  of  Feb.  3,  1922, 
requires  no  explaining: 

"The  situation  regarding  the  activities  of  legitimate  trade 
associations  is  more  disturbing  now  than  at  any  time  since 
■we  first  discussed  the  matter,  and  since  Mr.  Lamb  was 
advised  by  Colonel  Golf  and  Mr.  Fowler  that  it  was  your 
desire  that  I  present  an  informal,  inter-departraental  inquiry 
regarding  the  present  status  of  the  law  relating  to  legiti- 
mate trade  associations  and  the  extent  that  they  may  engage 
in  legitimate  co-operative  activities,  I  have  made  a  further 
survey  of  the  matter,  and  the  questions  hereinafter  presented 
seem  to  me  to  be  vital  to  trade  associations  based  on  present 
information  secured  through  recent  investigation. 

"It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
organic  act  which  created  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  imposed  upon  the  department  the  duty  'to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  the 
mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  fishery  industries,  and 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  United  States.'  In  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  the  statute,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
department  should  employ  all  available  legal  means  to  get 
into  the  closest  possible  touch  with  industry  in  all  its  forms 
and  secure  the  best  information  possible  regarding  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  trade  and  commerce. 

"If  the  department  has  to  help,  aid,  and  assist  industry,  it 
must,  of  course,  be  conversant  with  the  facts  and  conditions 
influencing  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  The  existence  of  a 
large  number  of  trade  associations  being  well  known 
prompted  me  to  make  inquiry  regarding  their  forms  of 
organization  and  the  functions  they  were  performing  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  they  could  be  utilized  as  a  means 
for  securing  trade  information  that  would  properly  aid  the 
department  in  performing  its  duties.  My  inquiry  into  the 
afl'airs  of  trade  associations  was  not  with  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing a  new  scheme  for  carrying  on  business,  but  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  could 
properly  be  utilized  in  furnishing  information  that  would 
not  only  be  helpful  to  the  department  and  to  the  commer- 
cial world  but  to  the  public  generally,  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  whatever  activities  were  carried  on  by  such  asso- 
ciations, they  should  of  necessity  be  within  the  terms  of 
existing  law. 

"In  the  course  of  my  inquiry  I  discovered  that  certain 
trade  associations  wei-e  involved  in  litigation  which  ques- 
tioned the  legality  of  their  performance.';,  and  by  reason 
of  the  litigation,  there  was  much  doubt  and  confusion  re- 
garding the  legal  limits  within  which  trade  associations 
could  properly  operate.  This  situation  seemed  to  call  for 
confei-ences  with  your  department,  which  you  have  gra- 
ciously afforded,  and  although  no  definite  determination  has 
heretofore  been  reached  regarding  the  policy  to  be  pursued, 
I  realize  the  difl^culties  that  confront  you  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  proper  conclusion,  and  while  a  public  announcement 
from  you  would  have  been  most  helpful  to  all,  I  most  heartily 


acquiesce  in  your  suggestion  that  the  matter  be  presented 
as  an  informal,  interdepartmental  inquiry  for  my  guidance 
in  performing  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the  organic 
act  creating  this  department. 

"So  much  has  been  said  in  the  various  conferences,  coupled 
with  lapse  of  time,  in  order  to  obviate  excusable  failures 
in  memory  as  to  the  matters  that  have  heretofore  been 
discussed  and  to  make  clear  the  position  and  views  of  this 
department,  I  desire  to  offer  some  preliminary  observations 
regarding  trade  associations  before  asking  the  specific  ques- 
tions heretofore  set  forth  in  various  informal  memoranda 
and  upon  which  I  desire  the  informal  expression  of  your 
views. 

"Commercial  progi'ess  in  industry  has  always  been  meas- 
ured by  the  advance  in  knowledge  of  those  engaged  in  indus- 
try. It  is  impossible  for  men  to  acquire  or  secure  all  possible 
knowledge  at  one  time.  Its  acquisition  is  a  growth  resulting 
from  continuous,  intelligent  inquiry.  The  knowledge  of  an 
industry  that  is  necessary  and  essential  to  its  success  must 
embrace  all  facts  and  circumstances  that  will  in  any  way  in- 
fluence that  industry.  These  facts  and  circumstances  must 
include  economic  conditions  as  well  as  scientific  facts  to  the 
extent  that  science  is  called  into  play  in  its  operation  and  all 
commercial  conditions  that  make  for  efficient  production, 
merchandising  and  distribution.  No  one  will  dispute  the 
foregoing  statements;  they  are  fundamental  and  necessary 
to  the  life  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Difficult  to  Deh-ermine  Means  and  Methods 

"The  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  detennination  of  the 
means  and  methods  that  may  be  adopted  to  secure  this 
necessary  information.  Little,  if  any,  trouble  is  experienced 
in  securing  the  admission  that  an  individual  may  secure 
knowledge  of  these  facts  by  any  means  that  would  not  con- 
stitute an  individual  crime,  and  that  he  may  use  the  informa- 
tion in  such  manner  as  his  best  judgment  may  tell  him  will 
bring  him  the  greatest  benefit. 

"But  when  two  individuals  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
industry  undertake  to  provide  a  means  for  securing  facts 
necessary  and  essential  to  the  economic  and  efficient  conduct 
of  their  respective  organizations,  this  form  of  endeavor 
seems  to  at  once  assume  an  aspect  of  difficulty  that,  in  my 
judgment,  is  in  no  way  justified  by  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  underlying  necessities  therefor. 

"The  individual  sets  up  some  form  of  instrumentality  to 
secure  the  information  without  which,  in  the  management  of 
his  business,  he  would  be  groping  in  the  dark.  His  com- 
petitor across  the  street  does  the  same  thing,  and  each,  se- 
curing his  information  in  his  own  way,  uses  it  as  he  sees 
fit,  and  the  action  of  either  one  has  not  offended  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  Yet,  if  the  two  seek  to  joint  the  instrumentality 
each  has  used  for  infoi-mation  purposes  and  the  same  infor- 
mation is  received  through  one  instrumentality  and  the  in- 
formation given  to  each  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  that 
it  was  before,  it  is  suggested  that  the  collective  activity  in 
the  use  of  the  consolidated  instrumentality  should  not  be 
permitted  because  of  the  greater  ease  and  facility  thereby 
afforded  for  the  two  individuals  to  make  improper  use  of  the 
information  so  acquired.  In  other  words,  the  objection  does 
not  go  to  the  instrumentality,  but  to  the  abuse  of  the  in- 
formation that  may  be  secured  through  the  collective  means. 

"The  principle  is  the  same  Whether  two  or  two  hundred 
join  together  in  securing  the  information. 

"No  fomi  of  legislation  has  ever  yet  been  devised,  nor 
has  man,  with  all  of  his  genius  for  invention,  ever  been  able 
to  devise  a  rule  or  regulation  that  would  prevent  men  from 
committing  crimes  if  they  are  so  minded.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  forbid  the  doing  of  certain  acts  or  to  command 
the  doing  of  others,  prescribing  proper  punishments  in  the 
case  of  the  commission  on  the  one  hand  and  the  omission 
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on  the  other;  and  when  legislation  takes  that  form,  rules 
and  regulations  and  administrative  constructions  which  have 
for  their  objective  the  making  of  the  prohibited  thing  more 
difficult  will  always  include  within  their  terms  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  as  well  as  the  prospective  criminal. 

"We  have  had  criminals  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
human  nature  cannot  be  changed  by  legjislation.  The 
criminally  inclined  represent  a  small  minority,  and  it  may  be 
said  in  a  general  way  that,  excepting  offenses  against  per- 
sons and  property,  most  of  the  criminal  statutes  regulating 
trade  and  commerce  and  forbidding  acts  that  seem  against 
sound  public  policy  have  been  made  necessary  for  the  control 
of  the  minority.  None  of  these  statutes,  however,  has  under- 
taken to  prevent  the  doing  of  a  thing  that  would  result  in 
benefit  to  the  public,  but  the  restriction  has  been  against 
the  doing  of  the  thing  in  an  unlawful  way. 

"These  statutes  have  not  condemned  lawful  institutions 
or  instrumentalities  for  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  merely 
because  someone  might  possibly  abuse  their  use.  The  laws 
have    condemned    the    abuse,   and    punishments    have    been 


prescribed  for  those  who  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  abuse. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  minority  may  be  known  to 
violate  given  laws  does  not  establish  a  principle  that  the 
primary  means  lawful  in  itself,  which  they  have  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  the  unlawful  acts,  should  be  en- 
tirely abolished  and  its  use  forbidden  by  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. Each  unlawful  use  of  the  means  is  merely  an  indi- 
vidual case  of  the  violation  of  a  law. 

"Trade  associations  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years.  The  great  majority  are  legitimate,  both  in  form  of 
organization  and  in  activity.  The  minority,  while  lawfully 
organized  under  articles  expressing  lawful  pui-poses,  may 
engage  in  activities  that  are  evidence  of  purpose  contrary  to 
and -outside  of  the  declared  purposes  in  the  articles  of 
organization. 

"Again,  a  trade  association  may  have  lawful  form  of 
organization  and  the  activities  of  its  officers  may  be  clearly 
within  the  purposes  declared  in  the  association  charter,  and 
yet  members  of  the  organization  may,  by  unlawful  con- 
federation, use  the  information  lawfully  secured  for  unlaw- 


CODE  OF  PRACTICE  GOVERNING  TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Secretary  Hoover's  Eleven  Questions,   Which  Elicited   an  Affirmative  Reply  from  Attorney-General  Daugherty 


(1)  May  a  trade  association  provide  for  its  members  a  stand- 
ard or  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting  and  recommend  its 
use.  provided  that  the  costs  so  arrived  at  by  the  uniform 
method  are  not  furnished  by  the  members  to  each  otlier  or  by 
the  members  for  the  association  and  by  the  latter  to  the  indi- 
vidual  members? 

(2)  May  a  trade  association  advocate  and  provide  for  uni- 
formity in  the  use  of  trade  phrases  and  trade  names  by  its 
respective  members  for  the  purpose  of  ending  confusion  in 
trade  expressions  and  for  harmony  of  construction  as  to  the 
meaning  of  trade  phrases,   names,  and  terms? 

(3)  May  a  trade  association,  in  co-operation  with  its  mem- 
bers, advocate  and  provide  for  tlie  standardization  of  quality 
and  grades  of  product  of  such  members,  to  the  end  that  the 
buying  public  may  know  what  it  is  to  receive  when  a  particular 
grade  or  quality  is  specified  ;  and  may  such  association,  after 
standardizing  quality  and  grade,  provide  standard  form  of 
contract  for  the  purpose  of  correctly  designating  the  standards 
of  quality  and  grades  of  product  ;  and  may  it  standardize 
technical  and  scientilic  terms,  its  processes  in  production,  and 
its  machinery;  and  may  the  association  co-operate  with  its 
members  in  determining  means  for  the  elimination  of  wasteful 
processes  in  production  and  distribution  and  for  the  raising 
of  ethical  standards  in  trade  for  the  prevention  of  dishonest 
practices? 

(4)  May  a  trade  association  collect  credit  information  as  to 
the  financial  responsibility,  business  reputation  and  standing  of 
those  using  the  products  of  the  industry  ;  and  may  the  asso- 
ciation furnish  such  information  to  individual  members  upon 
request  therefor,  provided  such  information  is  not  used  by  the 
association  or  the  members  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully 
establishing  so-called    "blacklists"? 

(5)  May  a  trade  association  arrange  for  the  handling  of  the 
insurance  of  its  members,  including  Are,  industrial,  indemnity 
or  group  insurance?  In  other  words,  can  the  members  of  an 
industry,  through  the  agency  of  a  trade  association,  arrange 
tor  or  place  all  of  the  insurance  of  the  members? 

(6)  May  a  trade  association,  in  co-operation  with  its  mem- 
bers, engage  in  co-operative  advertising  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  of  the  members  of  that  association  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticular industry;  and  may  the  association  engage  in  such 
form  of  promotion  by  furnishing  trade  labels,  designs  and  trade 
marks  for  the  use  of  its  individual  members? 

(7)  May  a  trade  association,  for  and  in  behalf  of  its  mem- 
bers, engage  in  the  promotion  of  welfare  work  in  the  plants  or 
organizations  of  its  members,  which  welfare  work  includes  sick 
benefits  and  unemployment  insurance  for  employees,  uniform 
arrangements  tor  apprenticeship  in  trade  education,  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  and  the  establishment  of  an  employ- 
ment  department  or  bureau   for  co-operation   with  employees? 

(8)  May  a  trade  association,  m  co-operation  with  its  mem- 
bers and  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  its  members,  handle  all 
legislative  questions  that  may  affect  the  particular  industry, 
regarding  factories,  trades,  tariff,  taxes,  transportation,  em- 
ployers' liability  and  workmen's  compensation,  as  well  as  the 
handling  of  rate  litigation  and  railroad  transportation  ques- 
tions? 

(9)  May  a  trade  association,  in  co-operation  with  its  mem- 
bers and-  acting  for  and   in  their  behalf,  undertake  the  promo- 


tion of  closer  relations  between  the  particular  industry  and 
the  federal  and  the  state  departments  of  government  which 
may  have  administration  of  laws  affecting  the  particular  indus- 
try in  any  form? 

(10)  A.  May  a  trade  association  collect  statistics  from  each 
member  showing  his  volume  of  production,  his  capacity  to  pro-, 
duce,  the  wages  paid,  the  consumption  of  his  product  in 
domestic  or  foreign  trade,  and  his  distribution  thereof,  specify- 
ing the  volume  of  distribution  by  districts,  together  with  his 
stock,  wholesale  or  retail? 

B.  And  may  such  trade  association,  on  receipt  of  the  indi- 
vidual reports  of  each  member,  compile  the  information  in  each 
report  into  a  consolidated  statement  which  shows  the  total 
volume  of  production  of  the  membership,  its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce by  districts  of  production,  which,  in  some  instances,  in- 
clude a  state  or  less  area,  the  wages  by  districts  of  produc- 
tion, the  consumption  in  foreign  or  domestic  trade  by  districts, 
the  volume  of  distribution  by  districts,  and  the  stocks  on  hand, 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  districts? 

C.  And  if.  after  compiling  the  information  as  aforesaid,  the 
information  received  from  the  members  as  well  as  the  com- 
bined information  is  not  given  by  the  association  to  any  othe.- 
person,  may  it  then  file  the  combined  statement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  distribution  by  him  to  the  members  of 
the  association  through  the  public  press  or  otherwise  and  to  the 
public  generally  and  to  all  persons  who  may  be  in  any  way 
interested  in  the  product  of  the  industry,  it  being  understood 
that  the  individual  reports  for  the  members  should  cover  either 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  or  longer  periods,  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable  by  the  members,  and.  when  a  period  is  adopted,  the 
report  for  each  member  shall  cover  that  period,  and  the  com- 
bined report  shall  be  for  that  period? 

(11)  A.  May  a  trade  association,  at  the  time  it  collects  the 
production  and  distribution  statistics  above  outlined,  at  the 
same  time  have  its  members  report  the  prices  they  have  re- 
ceived for  the  products  they  have  sold  during  the  period 
taken,  specifying  the  volume  of  each  grade,  brand,  size,  style 
or  quality,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  price  received  for  tlie 
volume  so  sold  in  each  of  the  respective  districts  where  the 
product   is  sold? 

B.  And  may  the  association,  without  making  known  to  any 
person  the  individual  price  reports  of  any  member,  consolidate 
all  of  the  reports  into  one,  and  show  the  average  price  received 
for  the  total  volume  of  each  grade,  brand,  size,  style  or  quality, 
as  the  case  may  be,  distributed  in  each  district  covered  by  the 
distribution  statistics  for  the  period  covered  by  each  individual 
report  ? 

C.  And  may  the  association,  after  making  such  compilation, 
send  the  compiled  report  as  to  average  price,  as  aforesaid,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  be  by  him  distributed  to  the 
public  and  to  any  or  all  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
particular  industry  making  the  report? 

In  order  to  avoid  repeating  this  question  in  connection  with 
each  one  of  the  activities  outlined  in  the  eleven  preceding 
questions,  may  trade  associations  engage  in  any  or  all  of  the 
activities  named  without  violating  the  law,  provided  the 
organization  and  the  activity  engaged  in  are  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hiding  or  concealing  some  agreement,  contract,  etc.,  to 
actuallj'  restrain  trade  of  otherwise  violate  the  anti-trust  laws? 
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fu!  purposes.  It  may,  therefore,  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
line  dividing  the  good  association  and  the  bad,  the  proper 
activity  from  the  improper  one,  and  the  law'ful  activities  of 
the  officers  of  an  association  from  the  unlawful  acts  of  the 
membership,  cannot  be  determined  in  every  instance  with 
singular  ease.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  it  is  more  easy 
to  determine  the  forms  of  organizations  and  activities  that 
are  generally  recognized  as  good  than  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance those  that  may  be  bad,  because  in  the  latter  instance 
the  peculiar  facts  relating  to  each  association  the  subject  of 
inquiry  may  determine  whether  the  organization  or  its 
members  are  operating  in  violation  of  law. 

"It  is  with  much  earnestness  that  I  claim  there  is  pro- 
priety, generally  speaking,  in  trade  associations.  Their 
lawful  field  of  endeavor  is  large,  and  their  activities  work 
for  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  public  welfare  and 
for  progressive  economic  organization.  In  making  this 
statement  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  impres- 
sion exists  with  a  small  minority  that  individual  prohibited 
acts  may  be  accomplished  by  organization  under  the  disguise 
of  a  trade  association.  However,  to  make  my  position  clear 
regarding  the  trade  associations  the  existence  of  which  I 
advocate,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  always  taken  the  view 
that  no  body  of  men  could  combine  in  the  form  of  a  trade 
organization  and  do  any  act  or  thing  forbidden  by  law 
if  they  were  undertaken  by  them  outside  of  a  trade  organiza- 
tion. 

"The  character  of  trade  organization  the  existence  of 
which  should  be  preserved  is  one  that  carries  lawful  pur- 
poses only  in  its  articles  of  association;  its  activities  must  be 
in  harmony  with  its  declared  purposes.  The  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, with  their  lawful,  declared  purposes,  must  not  be 
used  as  a  mask  to  hide  unlawful  purposes.  In  other  words, 
the  organization  cannot  be  used  to  conceal  or  disguise  any 
contract,  combination,  conspiracy,  agreement  or  understand- 
ing, secret  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization  or  on  the  part  of  the  membership  or  any  part 
thereof  to  engage  in  activities  in  restraint  of  trade  or  other- 
wise in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Much  Data  Restricted  to  Association  Members 

"There  has  been  much  information  collected  by  legitimate 
trade  associations  in  which  the  general  public  has  no  interest 
whatsoever,  yet  information  of  this  class  has  always  been 
freely  offered  to  the  daily  and  the  trade  press,  as  well  as  to 
any  governmental  agency  that  might  desire  the  information 
as  a  matter  of  statistical  recoi-d.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
statistical  data  are  collected  by  trade  organizations  that 
would  be  of  vast  value  to  the  public  generally  if  published 
in  practical,  available  form. 

"Many  of  the  trade  associations  securing  and  disseminat- 
ing the  statistical  data  mentioned  have  restricted  the  same 
to  its  membership,  while  others  have  undertaken  to  give  the 
same  to  the  public  through  the  daily  and  the  ti'ade  press 
concurrently  with  its  members.  The  trade  associations  of 
the  latter  class  are  in  the  minority. 

"Information  lawrfully  secured  regarding  trade  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  made  public  for  the  information  of  evei-y- 
one  cannot  be  harmful.  Infonnation  secured  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  members  and  of  a  character  that  puts  the  mem- 
bership, by  reason  of  the  information,  in  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  public  without  such  informa- 
tion cannot  be  sanctioned  by  sound  public  policy.  The  act  of 
securing  the  information  and  the  use  of  it  by  the  members 
of  a  particular  organization  may  be  pei-fectly  lawful  in  it- 
self, but  it  is  my  belief  that  good  morals  and  a  sense  of  fair 
dealing  require  the  giving  of  the  information  secured  in  this 
collective  manner  to  the  public  generally,  to  the  end  that 
all  persons  engaged  in  commercial  transactions  involving  the 
information  in  question  will  be  on  an  even  footing. 

"The  activities  of  trade  associations  that  have  received 
the  greatest  criticism  involve  the  collection  of  statistics  re- 
lating to  volume  of  production,  capacity  to  produce  by 
districts  of  production,  wages,  consumption  of  products  in 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  distribution  thereof  including 
volume  of  distribution  by  districts,  together  with  figures  as 
to  stocks  on  hand,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  districts,  coupled 
with  information  as  to  price,  either  in  the  form  of  individual 
reports  of  each  member  distributed  to  every  other  member 


or  the  individual  prices  reported  to  the  association  and  by 
the  latter  compiled  and  averaged  by  districts  for  certain 
specified  periods. 

"If  information  regarding  production,  capacity  and  dis- 
tribution by  districts,  with  average  prices  for  grades,  brands, 
sizes,  styles  or  qualities  sold  in  the  respective  districts  for 
specified  periods  of  time  could  be  given  to  the  public  at  the 
same  time  that  such  infomiation  is  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  an  association,  in  my  judgment,  great  public  good 
would  result.  With  this  information  available,  everyone 
dealing  in  the  products  of  a  given  industry,  whether  buyer 
or  seller,  would  have  the  same  information  regarding  condi- 
tions and,  in  dealing  with  one  another,  would  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  same  facts  upon  which  to  form  their  judgments 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

"A  majority  of  the  associations  collecting  data  of  the 
nature  indicated  have  distributed  same  only  to  members  of 
the  association,  while  others  have  undertaken  to  give  the 
information  to  the  public  through  the  daily  and  trade  papers. 
Publication  of  the  information  by  these  associations  in  the 
daily  press  has  not  been  general,  and  its  availability  to  the 
public  has  been  largely  through  the  medium  of  trade  papers, 
and  through  the  daily  press  to  the  extent  that  the  latter  may 
have  been  utilized.  When  published  through  trade  papers 
this  infomiation  should  be  released  to  members  only  after 
such  publication 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  criticism  aimed  at 
this  form  of  activity  has  not  involved  the  instrumentality 
for  securing  it  or  the  subject  matter  of  the  information,  but 
has  been  directed  to  the  use  or  possible  use  that  might  be 
made  of  the  information  and  the  fact  that  no  means  existed 
for  distributing  the  infonnation  to  the  public  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  received  by  the  members  of  the  association. 
These  observations  likewise  apply  to  the  criticisms  directed 
to  the  furnishing  of  average  prices  of  given  commodities 
according  to  grade,  size,  brand,  or  quality  by  districts  for 
specified  periods  of  time,  based  on  past  and  closed  transac- 
tions. 

"With  these  observations,  which  have  been  extended  at 
greater  length  than  I  intended,  I  desire  the  informal  ex- 
pression of  your  views  as  to  the  following  activities  on  the 
part  of  trade  associations  and  their  members  wherein 
neither  the  form  of  the  association  nor  the  activity,  which 
appear  perfectly  fair  and  lawful  on  the  surface,  is  used  to 
hide  or  conceal  some  contract,  combination,  conspiracy, 
agreement  or  understanding,  secret  or  otherwise,  on  the 
part  of  the  association,  the  membership,  or  any  part  thereof 
to  actually  restrain  trade  or  other\vise  violate  the  Sherman 
Act.  [Then  follow  the  eleven  questions  enclosed  in  a  border 
on  page  298.] 

"As  stated  in  the  beginning,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  express 
your  views  in  a  formal  opinion,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  you 
may  see  your  way  clear  to  give  me  the  advice  that  will 
enable  me  to  adopt  the  proper  administrative  action  in  un- 
dertaking the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  the  organic  art  creating  the  department.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  that  the  general,  unsettled  condition 
regarding  the  proper  provinces  of  trade  associations  justi- 
fies as  early  a  reply  to  these  inquiries  as  your  other  num- 
erous official  duties  will  permit." 

Attorney-General  Daugherty's  Opinion 
Attorney-General  Daugherty's  reply,  under  date  of  Feb.  8, 
was  as  follows : 

"Your  communication  of  the  3rd  instant  lelating  to  the 
practices  in  which  trade  associations  may  lawfully  engage 
was  received.  I  recognize  the  force  of  your  able  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  sev- 
eral activities  which  you  suggest  can  be  exercised  lawfully, 
I  beg  to  say: 

"With  reference  to  the  first  paragraph,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent objection  to  a  standard  system  of  cost  accounting, 
but  I  think  associations  should  be  warned  to  guard  against 
uniform  cost  as  to  any  item  of  expense.  For  illustration,  a 
strong  effort  has  been  made  by  some  lumber  associations  to 
take  as  a  basis  for  estimating  costs  of  production  a  uniform 
charge  for  stumpage.  Of  course  the  cost  of  the  timber  in 
the  tree  to  the  different  manufacturers  who  own  their  timber 
in   the  woods  greatly   varies;   and  as   to   each   it   should  be 
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charged  at  its  actual  cost.  It  is  as  clearly  a  violation  of  the 
law  to  agree  upon  the  cost  of  an  item  that  constitutes  a 
substantial  part  of  the  total  cost  price  when  its  cost  actually 
varies,  as  to  agree  upon  the  sales  price,  because  the  sales 
price  is  substantially  affected  by  such  agreement.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  members  of  one  association  go 
so  far  as  to  fix  a  uniform  cost  price,  leaving  to  each  member 
to  determine  what  per  cent  profit  he  will  add,  thus  eliminat- 
ing entirely  competition  in  so  far  as  affected  by  the  cost  of 
production. 

"Furthermore,  I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  advisability 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  paragraph.  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  co-operative  advertising  designed  to  extend  the 
markets  of  the  particular  article  produced  or  handled  by  the 
members  of  an  association,  but  when  the  sevei-al  producers 
or  dealers  use  uniform  trade  labels,  designs  and  trade  marks 
it  seems  to  me  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  uniformity 
of  price.  Where  two  competing  articles  are  advertised  in 
precisely  the  same  way  and  bear  exactly  the  same  label  or 
trade  mark,  it  certainly  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  be 
sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  other,  although  its  quality 
may  be  superior.  In  a  way  this  is  illustrated  in  the  cement 
industry.  There  a  standard  of  quality  has  been  adopted. 
That  is,  it  is  necessary  for  all  cement  to  comply  with  a  cer- 
tain standard,  but  in  practice  no  manufacturer  undertakes 
to  make,  or  at  least  no  one  advertises  that  he  does  make,  a 
grade  of  cement  superior  to  that  standard.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  no  competition  in  the  sale  of  cement  so  far 
as  quality  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  it 
would  be  well  to  eliminate  the  latter  clause  in  paragraph  six, 
to  wit,  'and  may  the  association  engage  in  such  form  of 
promotion  by  furnishing  trade  labels,  designs  and  trade 
marks  for  the  use  of  its  individual  members?' 

"I  can  now  see  nothing  illegal  in  the  exercise  of  the 
other  activities  mentioned,  provided  always  that  whatever 
is  done  is  not  used  as  a  scheme  or  device  to  curtail  produc- 
tion or  enhance  prices,  and  does  not  have  the  effect  of  sup- 
pressing competition.  It  is  impossible  to  deteiTnine  in  ad- 
vance just  what  the  effect  of  a  plan  when  put  into  actual 
operation  may  be.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to 
trade  associations  whose  members  are  vitally  interested  in 
advancing  or,  as  they  term  it,  stabilizing  prices,  and  who 
through  the  medium  of  the  associations  are  brought  into 
persona!  contact  with  each  other.  Therefore  the  expres- 
sion of  the  view  that  the  things  enumerated  by  you,  with  the 
exceptions  stated,  may  be  done  lawfully  is  only  tentative; 
and  if  in  the  actual  practice  of  any  of  them  it  shall  develop 
that  competition  is  suppressed  or  prices  are  materially  en- 
hanced, this  department  must  treat  such  a  practice  as  it 
treats  any  other  one  which  is  violative  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act." 

Mr.  Hoover  Clears  Up  a  Misconception 

Under  date  of  Feb.  9  Secretary  Hoover  wrote  as  follows 
to  Mr.  Daug'herty: 

"Your  observations  regarding  the  last  clause  in  question 
(C)  in  my  letter  are  wholly  sound,  based  on  the  language  of 
that  clause.  It  was  not,  however,  my  idea  that  each  con- 
stituent member  of  a  trade  association  would  use  a  com- 
munity trade  mark  on  his  product,  i.e.,  the  same  trade  mark 
that  was  used  by  every  other  member  of  the  association,  and, 
therefore,  the  last  clause  in  that  question  was  unhappily 
worded.  The  question  really  relates  to  trade  promotion 
through  co-operative  advertising,  in  which  certain  trade 
slogans  are  used,  such  as,  'Made  in  Grand  Rapids,'  which 
was  adopted  by  the  furniture  manufacturers  at  that  furniture 
center. 

"Genei-ally,  activities  covered  in  question  (6)  are  con- 
ducted by  a  trade  association  in  a  given  local  community. 
An  organization  at  Chicago  advertises  for  its  entire 
membership,  which  includes  every  line  of  commercial 
endeavor  in  Chicago,  that  the  city  is  the  great  cen- 
tral market.  It  is  co-operative  advertising  of  this  class 
that  tends  to  promote  trade  extension  in  given  lines  or  col- 
lected lines  of  industry.  Certain  of  the  trade  associations, 
however,  do  devise  trade  marks,  not  for  use  by  all  mem- 
bers, but  for  individual  members.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  when  some  manufacturer  or  producer  is  fortunate 
enough  to  select  a  trade  mark  that  appeals  to  the  public,  it 
becomes  a  great  aid  in  selling  his  commodity  and,  as  a  result, 


it  is  well  advertised  until  it  becomes  a  household  word.  Other 
producers  or  manufacturers  of  the  same  kind  of  an  article, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation,  will  devise  a 
trade  name  or  trade  mark  as  near  to  that  of  the  successful 
competitor  as  he  thinks  he  can  go  and  still  escape  suit  under 
the  trade  mark  or  unfair  competition  laws. 

"The  activities  of  a  trade  association  regarding  trade 
marks  to  which  I  referred  in  my  letter  of  the  third  relate  to 
the  straightening  out  of  instances  of  unfair  competition  or 
infringement  as  between  the  members  by  undertaking  to 
design  trade  marks  for  the  individual  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation making  the  same  product  that  would  absolutely  pre- 
vent confusion  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  producer 
or  manufacturer  of  the  given  article  and,  at  the  same  time, 
remove  all  claim  of  infringement  or  unfair  competition.  In 
other  words,  the  trade-mark  activity  referred  to  was  that  of 
making  the  trade  marks  of  each  individual  member  dis- 
tinctive instead  of  common.  You  may,  therefore,  consider 
the  part  of  my  question  (6)  referred  to  in  your  letter  as 
eliminated  from  the  question,  and  that  the  question  was 
really  intended  to  cover  the  matters  stated  herein.  With  this 
explanation,  I  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
views  on  the  matters  presented  are  in  complete  accord." 


Southern  Appalachian  Operators  Veto  Union 

SOUTHERN  Appalachian  coal  operators  are  opposed  to 
the  closed  shop  and  the  check-off.  Prior  to  1917  this 
region  was  non-union  in  every  respect,  but  for  several  years 
has  had  so-called  open-shop  working  agreements  with  the 
United  Mine  Workei-s.  A  resolution  proposed  and  adopted 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  held  in  Knoxville  on  Feb.  10,  1922, 
amends  the  constitution  of  that  organization  as  follows: 

"That  this  association  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
labor  matters,  except  to  resist  with  all  its  influence  and 
power,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  any  movement  to  force 
the  mines  of  this  section  into  a  'Closed  Shop'  basis,  or  to 
adopt  the  so-called  'Check-off.'  " 

This  is  held  to  mean  that  the  operators  will  hereafter 
deal  directly  with  their  labor,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
district  agreement. 

The  meeting  at  Knoxville,  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 
its  kind  for  this  association,  was  well  attended,  more  than 
100  operators  being  present.  L.  C.  Gunter  was  re-elected 
president.  J.  E.  McCoy,  the  able  and  well-known  secretary, 
continues  in  that  office. 

Addresses  were  made  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Gunter,  by 
C.  D.  Boyd,  traffic  manager;  Judge  H.  B.  Lindsay,  general 
counsel  for  the  association,  and  by  Mr.  Patterson. 


Consolidation  Acquires  Carter  Coal  Co.: 
Now  Among  Smokeless  Shippers 

ACQUISITION  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  of  the  Carter 
.  Coal  Co.,  having  four  mines  in  the  smokeless  field  of 
southern  West  Virginia  shipping  navy  standard  coal,  two 
mines  in  Virginia  south  of  the  Pocahontas  region  and  three 
mines  in  Knox  County,  Kentucky,  puts  the  Consolidation  in 
the  list  of  smokeless  shippers  and  sets  at  rest  several  years' 
speculation  in  the  trade  as  to  when  and  where  the  Consoli- 
dation would  eventually  acquire  an  interest  in  this  field. 

The  Carter  Coal  Co.  interests,  including  16,000  acres  of 
undeveloped  high-grade  smokeless  coal  land  on  Dry  Fork  in 
the  Pocahontas  region,  are  now  developed  by  four  mines, 
the  Olga  shaft  and  Nora  No.  8,  Thelma  No.  6,  and  Caretta 
No.  5  drifts.  In  Virginia  the  company  has  the  Empire  and 
Seaboard  drift  mines  in  Tazswell  County,  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  with  10,000  acres  of  coal  land.  The  Kentucky 
mines,  on  a  12,000-acre  tract  in  Knox  and  Bell  counties,  are 
known  as  the  Warren,  Trosper  and  .-Vnchor  drift. 

Except  a  portion  of  the  Kentucky  property  all  coal  lands 
are  owned  in  fee  and  the  Pocahontas  holding  is  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  single  tract  so  held  in  that  field.  The  com- 
bined annual  output  of  all  the  Carter  Coal  Co.'s  mines  is 
about  1,000,000  net  tons,  with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  tons. 
The  Consolidation  announces  that  the  plant  will  at  once  be 
greatly  expanded,  some  reports  stating  that  the  aim  is  to 
reach  5  000,000  tons  a  year. 
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Mine  Workers  Do  Not  Desire  a  Strike,  Lewis  Says 

Scale  Committee  Insists  That  Present  Basic  Wage  Sehedules  Be 
Maintained — Recommends  Adjustments  of  Inequitable  Differentials 
and  Unfair  Conditions — -Advises  Ratification  of  Anthracite  Demands 


By  E.  W.  Davison 

Special  Dispatch  to  Coal  Age 


AT  10  a.  m.  Feb.  14  the  twenty-eighth  annual  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  began  its  sessions  in 
'■  Indianapolis.  The  report  of  the  scale  committee  op- 
posed any  reduction  in  mining  prices,  insisting  "that  the 
present  basic  wage  schedules  be  maintained."  "We  recom- 
mend that  inequitable  differentials  within  and  between  dis- 
tricts, unfair  working  conditions  and  internal  differences, 
■wherever  existing,  be  adjusted  on  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
Basis,"  the  report  stated,  "and  the  joint  conferences  in  the 
respective  districts  be  empowered  to  make  such  adjustments. 
The  present  eight-hour  day  is  merely  theoretical,  the  mine 
workers  being  compelled  to  spend  greatly  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  in  the  mines.  We  hold  that  eight  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four  is  the  maximum  amount  of  time  any  mine  worker  should 
spend  underground.  We  therefore  recommend  that  all  new 
agreements  be  based  upon  the  eight-hour  day  underground." 
The  committee  also  took  a  stand  for  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime,  doubletime  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  weekly  pay 
days,  elimination  of  automatic  penalty  clauses  in  wage 
agreements,  that  the  convention  go  on  record  for  ratifica- 
tion of  anthracite  wage  demands  formulated  in  Shamokin 
and  that  the  next  wage  scale  cover  two  years. 
'  The  scale  committee  also  recommended  that  International 
officers  demand  that  the  operators  in  the  Central  Competi- 
tive Field  live  up  to  the  agreement  of  March  31,  1920,  and 
confer  on  a  new  wage  agreement,  that  John  L.  Lewis  and 
the  presidents  of  Districts  1,  7  and  9,  in  the  anthracite 
region,  try  to  arrange  a  joint  conference  with  anthracite 
operators  for  a  new  agreement  there. 

Suspension  Advised  If  Agreement  Is  Not  Made 

"In  case  no  agreement  is  reached  in  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields  by  April  1  we  declare  in  favor  of  a  gen- 
eral suspension,  subject  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Mine  Workers  previous  to  March  31." 

Appointment  of  a  committee  is  advised,  to  be  composed 
of  the  scale  committee  of  the  Central  field,  three  men  from 
each  outlying  district,  the  international  executive  board 
and  officers,  to  "take  such  action  for  the  protection  of 
our  best  interests  as  circumstances  may  require  and  to 
advise  the  membership  upon  unexpected  developments  which 
may  arise  and  which  now  cannot  be  foreseen."  It  was 
recommended  also  that  when  an  agreement  may  be  made  in 
the  Central  Competitive  Field,  the  outlying  districts  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  joint  negotiations  for  wage  agree- 
ments as  in  the  past,  such  agreements  to  run  concurrently 
with  the  basic  agreement  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

"Any  wage  scale  must  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  membership  affected  for  approval."  The  convention 
deferred  action  on  this  report  until  Wednesday,  when 
printed  copies  were  to  be  given  all  delegates. 

All  action  on  the  credentials  committee  report  was  post- 
poned until  Wednesday,  though  the  Illinois  vice  president, 
Harry  Fishwick,  tried  to  get  the  floor  to  start  a  contest  for 
the  seating  of  Howat. 

Indications  early  Tuesday  morning,  Feb.  14,  were  that 
war  over  Alexander  Howat  and  the  Kan.sas  mine  situation 
would  flare  forth  some  time  during  the  day.  The  delegates 
reconvened  at  10  a.m.  to  finish  the  work  begun  at  last 
October's  session.  As  president  John  L.  Lewis  delivered  his 
address  counselling  unity  at  any  cost  and  the  full  exercise  of 
sound,  sober  judgment  Howat  and  his  men  from  Kansas 
sat  in  the  gallery  uneasily  waiting  for  Frank  Farrington, 
president  of  the  Illinois  district,  to  ses  his  chance  to  begin 
the  fight  to  seat  them  in  place  of  "Provisional  President" 
Dan  Peck  of  the  Kansas  district  and  the  contingent  of  59 
administration  men. 


It  seemed  as  if  the  Lewis  and  Farrington  factions  were 
practically  agreed  upon  the  report  of  the  scale  committee, 
although  the  report  was  still  shrouded  in  secrecy  Tuesday 
morning.  Members  of  the  committee,  however,  gave  evi- 
dence of  believing  that  the  organization  should  take  a  stand 
for  a  15-  or  20-per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  feel  lucky 
if  it  could  maintain  the  present  level,  but  that  the  check-off 
must  be  saved.  Mr.  Farrington,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
said  no  five-day  weeks,  six-hour  days,  40-per  cent  increases 
in  pay  or  any  other  extravagant  demands  were  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

In  his  final  statement  to  the  public  before  the  convention 
opened,  President  Lewis  said:  "The  United  Mine  Workers  do 
not  desire  a  strike.  We  propose  to  do  everything  possible 
in  a  proper  way  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  I  feel  sure 
when  the  convention  has  finished  its  work  the  public  will 
realize  that  fact."  This  was  taken  to  presage  a  moderate 
stand  on  the  part  of  the  union  organization. 

He  professed  great  satisfaction  at  the  action  of  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  in  accepting  his  invitation  to  talk  over 
a   miner-railroader   alliance  next  week. 

The  Farrington  faction  has  said  little  except  to  declare 
war  on  Lewis  for  "Sticking  a  knife  in  Howat's  back." 

"We  are  going  to  make  a  mighty  try  to  reinstate  Howat 
as  president  in  District  14,  and  have  those  revoked  charters 
returned,"  Mr.  Farrington  said. 

"If  you  fail,  how  about  holding  a  rump  Howat  conven- 
tion?" a  questioner  asked. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  has  any  thought  of  that,"  said  he. 
But  Howat  was  not  so  positive.  He  merely  did  not  want 
to  talk  about  it.  The  administration  feels  that  Farrington 
cannot  muster  as  much  strength  as  he  displayed  for  Howat 
last  autumn.  Farrington  declares  he  has  more.  It  was 
expected  that  before  night  he  would  have  a  chance  to  mar- 
shal it,  for  the  credentials  committee  had  denied  Howat  and 
his  men  the  floor  and  the  battle  was  scheduled  to  start  early. 


The  National  Coal  Association,  through  its  representa- 
tives, at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Chember  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  favoring  the  creation  of  a  com- 
missioner general  of  transportation.  J.  D.  A.  Morrow  and 
W.  B.  Reed  represented  the  National  Coal  Association  at 
the  meeting. 


J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hazard 
Coal  Operators  Exchange,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  Feb.  10. 
Before  returning  to  Washington  he  expects  to  visit  Colum- 
bus, Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh. 


Mine  and  Railroad  Workers  to  Confer 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  announced  Feb.  11  that  the 
executives  of  all  the  railroad  unions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  the  largest  had  consented  to  be  parties 
to  a  conference  with  the  executives  of  the  mine  workers 
to  be  held  Feb.  21  in  Chicago.  He  is  hopeful  that 
the  one  organization  still  holding  out  yet  may  be  in- 
duced to  be  represented  by  its  executive  officers.  A 
leader  of  one  of  the  great  railroad  brotherhoods  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  the  rules  of  the  "Big  Four" 
forbid  sympathetic  strikes. 
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THAT  "every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining"  was  demon- 
strated last  week  in  the  coal  industry.  The 
menacing  strike  cloud  has  enlivened  buyers'  in- 
terest and  orders  for  storage  coals  are  increasing  daily. 
While  much  of  the  heavier  production  is  going  to 
reserve  piles,  barometer  reports  from  industrial  centers 
show  that  current  consumption  is  also  heavier. 

Coal  prices  have  risen,  or,  rather,  the  low  and  un- 
profitable distress  quotations  have  about  disappeared. 
Coal  Age  Index  of  spot  bituminous  coal  prices  stands 
at  183  as  of  Feb.  13,  as  compared  with  182  for  the 
week  of  Feb.  6.  A  price  boom  is  unlikely,  as  too  many 
mines  are  standing  idle  ready  to  fill  in  the  gap  between 
supply  and  demand  when  the  latter  has  picked  up  suffi- 
ciently to  warrant  a  resumption  of  operations. 

Strike  Threat  a  Reversal  of  Usual  Order 

The  underlying  psychology  of  the  present  threatened 
strike  is  vastly  different  from  any  that  has  occurred  in 
the  mine  regions  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  On 
previous  occasions  the  walk-out  was  the  result  of  de- 
mands for  higher  wages,  which  usually  were  won  and 
which  spelled  higher  coal  prices.  Conditions  are  re- 
versed today.  A  strike,  if  it  comes,  will  flow  from  the 
demand  for  lower  wages,  which  will  result  in  reduced 
prices  for  coal.  In  other  words,  the  outcome  of  the 
strike  is  likely  to  be  cheaper  coal,  whereas  conflicts 
in  recent  years  have  been  followed  by  higher-priced 
fuel.  Users  are  taking  tTiis  aspect  of  the  situation  into 
consideration  and  argue  that  there  is  little  inducement 
to  stock  up  now  greatly  in  excess  of  needs.  The  only 
point  of  perplexity  is  the  probable  length  of  the  shut- 
down. If  output  should  be  halted  for  a  long  period, 
users  without  sufficient  stocks  to  carry  them  over  would 
suffer,    and   this    angle    is    being    given    special    study. 

Rail  union  chiefs  have  agreed  to  discuss  the  proposed 
alliance  with  the  miners  to  fight  against  wage  reduc- 
tions. The  meeting  is  set  for  Feb.  21,  at  Chicago, 
following  closely  the  miners'  convention  at  Indianapolis. 
Confronted  with  this  disturbing  possibility,  the  indus- 


trial buyer  has  felt  the  necessity  of  playing  safe  in  the 
event  that  a  coalition  of  mine  and  railroad  labor  closes 
the  avenues  of  non-union  coal  supply. 

Retail  anthracite  business  has  been  stimulated  by 
more  seasonable  weather.  Householders  are  still  keep- 
ing orders  at  the  minimum,  but  as  this'  policy  has  been 
followed  throughout  the  season,  an  increase,  caused  by 
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weather  conditions,  has  been  immediately  apparent. 
Retail  stocks  continue  to  dwindle  as  replacement  orders 
to  the  mines  are  being  withheld  with  a  view  to  going 
into  April  with  stocks  at  a  low  point. 

Independents  at  best  are  obtaining  only  company 
schedules  for  domestic  coals,  while  pea.  which  is  very 
sluggish,  is  being  quietly  shaded  by  some  of  the  larger 
producers.  Continued  scarcity  of  steam  sizes  has 
strengthened  independent  quotations. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  continues  to  increase.  The  total  output  during 
the  first  week  of  February  was  9,708,000  net  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  88,000  tons  when  compared  with  the  output  for  the 
previous  week.  At  the  current  rate  of  production  and  con- 
sumption reserve  stocks  are  steadily  growing.  That  this 
rate  is  increasing  is  indicated  by  reports  of  loadings  for  the 
first  two  days  of  last  week,  when  2,000  cars  more  were 
loaded  than  in  the  corresponding  days  of  the  week  preceding. 

Coastwise  receipts  are  heavier.  This  is  attributed  mainly, 
however,  to  the  fact  that   bad   weather   had   bunched    New 
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Estimates  of  Production 

iNit     Tnnsl 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1921  —  1922 

1920-1921 

Week  Kiuleii: 

Jan.  21  (6).., 

8.782,000 

9.184.000 

.Ian.  28  (6).     . 

9,620,000 

8.570.000 

Feb.  4(n). 

9.708.000 

8.132,000 

Oailv  average  . 

1.618.000 

1,355,000 

r.mlvear      .,,, 

350.439,000 

466,581,000 

Dailyav.T  r.Mil 

vr                1.350.000 
ANTHR.\(:ITK 

1.790.000 

1022 

1921 

.Ian.  21 

l.4.)3.000 

1,819.000 

.Ian,  28 

1.607.000 

1,999,000 

Feb.  4  (,il 

1.81  1.000 
COKF. 

1.985,000 

.Ian.  28 

115,000 

248,000 

Feb.  4(..). 

122,000 

234,000 

Calendar  vear 

577.000 

1,277,000 

l„l  Subiecl  tn  n 

vi>i  ,n     I'M    li,-vise<1  fr. 

Til  la..*t  repiir- 

302 
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England  cargoes  at  the  Roads  and  bulked  the  movement 
into  a  relatively  short  period.  Bunker  tonnage  shows  a 
gain  lately.  Total  dumpings  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers 
were  254,178  net  tons  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  9,  as  com- 
pared with  271,032  tons  in  the  previous  week.     Accumula- 
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tions  are  growing  at  the  piers,  but  the  market  is  reflecting 
a  better  tone  throughout. 

In  the  month  of  January  there  was  dumped  over  Tide- 
water piers  a  total  of  2,32.5,000  net  tons.  In  comparison  with 
December,  this  represented  a  decrease  of  120,000  tons. 


The  quantity  exported  is  placed  at  141,000  net  tons, 
equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  1,690,000  tons.  How  com- 
plete is  the  depression  in  the  export  trade  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  1919  exports  were  8,292,000  tons;  in 
1920,  nearly  22,000,000,  and  in  1921,  9,633,000  tons. 

TIDEWATER    BITUMINOUS    COAL    SHIPMENTS    FOR 

JANUARY,    1922 

(In  net  tons) 

Hampton  Charle 


New 

Phila- 

Balti- 

Destination 

York 

delphia 

more 

Coastwise  to 

New  England 

58,000 

42,000 

63,00" 

Exports     .... 

1.000 

14,000 

25,000 

Bunker    

219.000 

32,000 

27,000 

In.side    capes. 

156,00(1 

99,000 

Other  tonnage 

522,000 

2,000 

3,000 

Road.s 


ton 


Total 


716,000       879,00" 

87,000  14,1100  141,000 

179.000  1,000  466,000 

15.000       270,00" 

52.000       579,000 


Total 798,000   246,000  217,000   1,049.000      15,000    2.325,000 

A  sudden  increas?  in  all-rail  coal  shipments  to  New  Eng- 
land was  recorded  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  4,  when 
3,531  cars  were  forwarded — 721  cars  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
ceding wesk's  movement.  The  New  England  market  is 
taking  more  coal,  most  of  it  via  Hampton  Roads,  although 
central  Pennsylvania  grades  have  been  better  taken  at  slight 
concessions.  Marine  freights  have  strengthened  recently, 
due  to  better  demand  and  poor  transportation  weather.  A 
continuance  of  this  strength  will  enlarge  all-rail  shipments 
in  the  more  closely  competitive  New  England  territory. 


Current  Quotations — ^Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  0.  B.  Mines 


tow-Volatile,  Eastern 

Poo&hontas  lump 

Pooshontaa  mine  run 

Pooahontafi  soreenings .... 

PooahoDtas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontaa  lump 

PocahoDtafl  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screening.  .  .  . 

■Smokeless  mine  run 

ClearSeld  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  IO(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  Low  VoU 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Hlfih-Votadle,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  So'd.  gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.) . . 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas)..  ,  . 

FCanawba  lump  

Kanawha  mine  run  

Ivanawha  screenings 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump   .    . 
W.  Va.  Gas  lump.  . 

W.  Va.  mine  run 

W.  Va.  screenings .  . 

Hooking  lump 

Hooking  mine  run 


Market 

Quoted 
Columbus. . . 
Columbus. . . 
Columbus. . . 

Chicago 

Chicago.  . 
Cincinnati.  .  . 
dTincinnati . 
(IHncinnati .  .  . 

Boeton 

Boston 

Boeton 

Boston 

New  York . . . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  .  .  . 
New  York. .  . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore . . . . 
New  York  . 
Philadelphia . 
Baltimore. .  . . 
New  York  . . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


New  York. 
Philadelpbii 
Baltimore. . 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh . 
Pittsburch. 
Columbus. . 
Columbus  . 


Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. .. . 
Columbus. .. . 
Columbus.    . 


.hill  16 
1922 
$3  45 

2  15 
1.50 

3  10 
2.50 

3  00 
I   90 

1  30 

4  80 

2  05 
2.45 

1  80 

3  00 
3  00 

2  30 
2.25 
2.30 
2.15 
1.95 
2.00 
I  90 
1.70 
I  70 
I    80 


1  80 

2  95 
I  80 
I    50 


2   15 


2.05 
1.40 
4  70 
I  95 
2,45 

1  90 
2.85 
3.00 

2  70 
2  20 
2  40 
2  45 
2  05 
2  00 
2  05 
I  65 
I  70 
I   95 


1  40 
1,50. 
1.65 

2  65 


1.30 
3.00 
2  00 


3.15       3.15 


1.85 

1  20 
4.70 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
2.85 
3.05 

2  55 
2  35 
2.45 
2  20 
2  05 


Feb.  13 

I922t 

i!3  25ra|3  40 

;.  7.5(1'    -M" 

1  25(1/    1  50 

2  75.1    3  50 

2  00.1    2  50 

3  00(11     3    25 
1   75(.i    2  00 


2  00 
I  75 
1,75 
I   85 


1.50 
1.50 
1.45 
2  65 

2,  15 

1  65 

2  65 
i    65 

1  30 

2  55 
2  25 
I  45 
I    10 


4  70(11    4  85 

1  70(11    2  25 

2  25(11    2   60 


2  50(1 

2  35 1. 
2  2011. 
2  15  V 
1  90  1 
2.10       I    95(11    2  20 


2  00(11    2  10 


1  .  40(1 

1.60 

1    40(a 

1.60 

;,.(.;fa 

1  .nO 

2  60(0 

1.10 

2    10(11 

2   20 

1    60(11 

1    70 

2    5a'ii 

2  75 

1    5  Oil 

1    80 

1  25  < 

1  45 

2  50(11 

2  75 

1  50(1 

i   65 

1  25iii 

1  35 

2  SOl.i 

2  85 

1  75.1 

2  00 

Market       Jan.  16 
(Quoted  1922 

Hocking  screenings Columbus....    $1,50 

Pitta.  No.  8  lump Cleveland  3.50 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland 2.10 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings Cleveland 1.95 

Mtdwest 

Franklin,  111.  lump Chicago 3.50 

Franklin,  ni.  mine  run Chicago   ...      2.80 

Franklin,  111.  •orsenincs. .  .  Chicago ...        2.00 

Central,  HI.  lump Chicago 3. 10 

(Dentral,  ni.  mine  run Chicago 2.50 

Central,  111.  screenings. .. .  Chicago 1.80 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.35 

Ind.  4th  Vem  mine  nin ,  . .  d^oago 2.55 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings...  CHiioago 2.10 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump .  Chicago 2  95 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.  .  .  Chicago 2.25 

Ind.  5th  Vein  ecreenings...  Chicago 1 .  65 

Standard  lump St.  Louis 2 .  75 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis.. ...      1 .  90 

Standard  screeninga St.  Louis 1,35 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville —      2,75 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville I   75 

West  Ky.  screenings Louisville 1   25 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings. .    ,  ,  . 

S.  E,  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump   

Kansas  mine  run   

Kansas  screenings 

♦Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel. 

lAdvances  over  previous 


2.75 


Jiin.  30 
1922 

$1.25 
3.05 
2,00 
I    55 


2  35 

1  90 
i  00 

2  35 

1  50 
3.25 

2  40 
1.60 
2  95 
2.20 

1  45 

2  90 
2  00 

1  00 

2  60 
I  90 
0  9> 


2  85  2  75 
1,55  I  55 
I   25        I    10 


1.35 
I  10 
5  00 


2  50 


0  9) 
5  00 
4  00 


1922 
$1.35 
3  00 
2  00 
I    70 


2  35 
2  00 
3.00 
2.35 
1.65 
3.25 
2.50 
1.85 
2  95 
2  25 

1  55 

2  90 
I   90 

1  00 

2  60 
I  90 
I    15 


Keb,   13 

1922+ 

$1   25(a  $1.50 

3  00(11    3  25 

;.9.5^    3.00 

i.i:n%  ;.7.5 


Birmingham.. 
Birmingham.. 
Birmingham.. 

Louisville 

Louisville 

Louisville. . . . 

Cincinnati.    . 

Cincinnati.  ,  . 

Cincinnati. 

Kansas  C^ty.. 

Ksnsas  (Zity.. 

Kansas  City.. 

Hampton  Roads 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  deoli 


1  15 

2  9U 

1  45 
0  85 
5  00 
4   00 

2  50 


3  25 
2  50 
1  90 


3  25(11  4  05 

2  2Sa  2  75 

l.H.Hq 
1.1  i(u 

2  25(11 

1  60  1 

3  OOto  3.50 

2  35(11  2,65 

1  75  11  2  00 

2  l' 0(11  2   40 

1  50  11  1  75 

2  65(11  3  00 
I   85(a  2  00 

0  90(a  1  20 

,•,40(11  .'.7.i 

1  .  70(a  3.00 
1  00(a;  1.50 


2.75(o  3  00 
I.75C4  2.00 
2.00C<i    2.25 


1  50  1    1 
1  00  II    1 

5  00 

4   00 
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New  York 

tAdvanoes  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declih 
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Coal  Age  Index,  18S,  Week  of  Feb.  13,  1982.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  $2.22.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not 
the  actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearl.v 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted 
in  accordance  first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of 
slack,  prepared  and  run-ot-mine  normally  shipped  and  second, 
with  respect  to  the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  aver- 
age thus  obtained  was.  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the 
report  on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is 
a  series  of  index  numbers,  plotted  in  the  above  diagram. 

Agricultural  products  are  in  much  better  position,  and 
this  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the  coal  market.  Iron  and 
steel,  while  not  up  to  the  level   anticipated  for  this   time 


of  the  year,  give  promise  of  early  improvement.  Late 
reports  indicate  that  unemployment  has  waned  slightly. 
From  these  and  other  signs  a  better  market  is  seen,  based 
on  actual  requirements,  although  conditions  are  still  far  be- 
low normal.  The  feeling  prevails  in  trade  circles  that  the 
disposition  of  the  wage  question  will  remove  the  bar  to  a 
more  healthy  demand. 

For  the  first  time  in  months,  mines  in  the  Middle  West 
are  behind  on  their  domestic  orders.  Aside  from  the  inevi- 
table strike  stimulus  there  is  a  little  better  market  for  coal 
for  current  requirements  reported  from  nearly  every  im- 
portant center.  Buyers  are  seeking  quotations  on  new  con- 
tracts as  well  as  protection  over  the  next  45  days,  but  pro- 
ducers are  not  inclined  to  quote  on  much  forward  business. 

Non-union  mines  continue  to  obtain  the  major  portion  of 
any  competitive  business  offering.  Pittsburgh  district  pro- 
ducers have  failed  to  obtain  much  additional  tonnage,  the 
business  going  largely  to  the  Connellsville  section,  but  pro- 
ducers report  that  the  men  appear  only  passive  in  their 
stand  on  the  check-off  controversy,  despite  the  attitude  of 
their  leaders,  and  that  individual  working  agreements  seem 
likely  before  April  1. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  4  increased  to 
1,811,000  net  tons,  compared  with  1,607,000  tons  the  week 
before.  While  the  retail  business  has  improved,  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  is  still  the  order  of  the  day.  This  attitude  of 
the  householder  is  reflected  in  retailers'  orders  to  the  mines, 
and  yard  stocks  are  gradually  being  worked  off.  Independ- 
ents are  working  at  a  better  rate,  although  their  domestic 
prices  at  the  most  are  only  equal  to  company  schedules. 
Steam  sizes  are  growing  scarcer  and  quotations  are  up. 

A  sudden  increase  has  occurred  in  all-rail  shipments  to 
New  England.  During  the  week  ended  Feb.  4  3,047  cars 
were  forwarded,  1,297  more  than  in  the  previous  week. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  was  122,000  net  tons  during  the 
week  ended  Feb.  4,  an  increase  of  9,000  tons  when  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week.  The  market  is  slightly 
stronger,  as  offerings  have  been  very  restricted  lately. 
Producers  are  finding  the  coal  market  more  attractive  at  the 
present  time  and  coke  buyers  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
tonnage  at  the  low  prices  which  recently  prevailed. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Export  Coals  More  Active;  Further 
Rail  Cut  Urged;  Production  Increases 


Production  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  28  increased  to 
4,739,000  gross  tons  from  4,561,000  tons 
in  the  preceding  week,  according  to  a 
cable  to  Coal  Age. 

The  market  has  been  featured  by 
more  active  buying,  in  which  France, 
Italy,  Spain  and  South  America  par- 
ticipated. Heavy  orders  are  coming 
from  India  and  the  Far  East  and  prices 
have  stiffened.  British  railway  coal  con- 
tracts have  been  arranged  for  a  six 
months'  period.  The  prices  are  from 
lls.@12s.  below  the  last  contracts.  The 
Eastern  Coast  market  has  strengthened 
with  prices  generally  a  shilling  higher. 
New  business  includes  40,000  tons  of 
gas  coal  for  Stockholm  at  20s.  6d. ;  20,- 
000  tons  of  coking  coal,  unscreened,  for 


Belgium  at  72  francs  c.i.f.,  delivery  over 
the  next  three  months;  60,000  tons  of 
coking  coal,  unscreened,  f.o.b.,  delivery 
monthly  throughout  the  year. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  unem- 
ployment tends  to  decrease.  According 
to  the  oflicial  Labor  Gazette,  there  were 
1,069,726  wage  earners  on  the  colliery 
books  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
fortnight  ended  Dec.  17,  1921.  This  is 
an  increase  of  0,6  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  figures  for  the  previous  month. 
There  is  also  an  improvement  in  the 
number  of  days  worked  per  week. 

Owners  are  still  dissatisfied  with  the 
reduction  in  rail  rates — 8d.  for  export 
coal  and  lid.  for  industrial  fuels — and 
will  approach  the  railroad  companies 
for  a   further  reduction.     The  owners 


consider  that  the  reduced  transport 
and  shipment  charges  are  still  too  high 
to  afford  any  considerable  relief  to  the 
industry  and  that  the  trifling  and  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
decreases  announced  in  respect  of  ship- 
ment charges  is  no  encouragement  to 
development.  Such  costs  are  in  cer- 
tain districts  still  in  the  neighborhood 
of  400  per  cent  above  their  pre-war 
level. 

The  Mining  Association  points  out 
that  there  has  been  an  appreciable  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  coal  export 
traffic,  the  tonnage  in  December  being 
at  the  rate  of  52  millions  a  year,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  fig- 
ure of  27  millions  for  1920,  based  on  the 
exports  during  December  of  that  year. 
Further  there  have  been  substantial  re- 
ductions in  locomotive  coal  since  the 
case  for  reduced  rates  was  submitted 
by  the  owners  last  October,  while  the 
railroads  have  further  benefited  from 
recent  reductions  in  wages  and  in  the 
cost  of  all  materials  and  stores. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  North- 
umberland Miners'  Association  sums  up 
the  feelings  of  the  miners  throughout 
Britain  on  the  prospects  for  a  brighter 
future.  The  statement  reads,  in  part, 
"As  we  look  into  the  future  we  are  not 
so  hopeful  of  a  rise  in  wages  as  we  are 
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of  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  will 
give  to  wages  a  greater  value.  Our 
hope  is  not  only  in  the  probable  fall 
in  the  cost  of  living,  but  we  expect 
much  from  a  fall  in  the  cost,  other  than 
wages,  of  producing  coal.  Colliery 
owners  must  recognize  that  only  by  edu- 
cative knowledge  of  what  the  various 
costs  are  will  workmen  ever  be  induced 
to  share  the  responsibility,  as  they 
should  do,  of  keeping  those  costs  down. 
Therefore,  instead  of  hiding  the  sepa- 
rate costs  in  the  lump  sum,  they  would 
serve  their  own  interest  best  by  itemiz- 
ing these  costs  as  far  as  possible." 

The  British  Treasury  has  issued  a 
Minute  dealing  with  the  method  adopted 
for  etfecting  payment  by  Italy  for  cer- 
tain deliveries  of  coal  made  by  France 
to  Italy  during  the  war.  The  French 
Government  explains  that  the  supply 
of  this  coal  to  Italy  has  involved  the 
purchase  by  France  from  Britain  of 
coal  in  replacement.  These  purchases 
were  effected  from  advances  made  to 
France  by  Britain,  and  accordingly 
France  has  asked  that  the  French  debt 
be  reduced  and  the  Italian  debt  to  Bri- 
tain increased  by  the  value  of  the  coal 
deliveries,  amounting  to  £2,021,858. 
This  course  has  been  agreed  to  and 
Italian  Treasury  bills  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  Britain  and  French  Treasury 
bills  surrendered  to  the  equivalent 
value. 


Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 

Spain — All  restrictions  have  been  re- 
moved until  further  notice  on  thp  ex- 
portation of  coal  and  other  kinds  of 
mineral  fuel.  This  relaxation  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  large  surplus  stocks  ac- 
cumulating at  the  pit  heads,  due  to  the 
industrial  slump,  which  has  caused  do- 
mestic production  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
national  needs.  The  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior is  given  power  to  limit  or  sus- 
pend exportation  if  the  national  situa- 
tion demands  such  action. 

South  Africa — The  general  strike 
originated  in  the  refusal  of  wage-earn- 
ers to  fall  in  line  with  the  march  of 
deflation,  as  coal-miners  objected  to  a 
five-shilling  cut.  The  long-standing 
color  problem  was  injected  into  the  con- 
troversy, making  the  adjustment  more 
difficult.  There  is  no  disposition  of 
owners  to  remove  the  "color  bar";  what 
they  desire  is  the  maximum  economic 
production.  The  method  of  obtaining 
this,  whether  through  a  greater  ratio 
of  colored  labor  or  more  hours  per  day. 
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is  now  the  problem  confronting  General 
Smuts  and  his  conferees. 

Italy — Cardiff  steam  first  is  quoted 
on  the  Genoa  market  at  38s.  according 
to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The  market  has 
taken  an  upturn  since  the  last  report, 
when  the  ruling  quotation  was  37s.  3d. 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended, 
Feb.  9,  1922 

PROM  H.\MPTON  ROADS 

„        .,  .  Tons 

For  Africa : 

Br.  S.S.  Heathfleld.  for  Dakar 7.026 

uu.  &.S.  Bondowaso,  for  Port  Said 5,167 

Ani.  S.S.    Sioux,   for  St.   Lucia 2,395 

For  Argentine  : 
I 'u.  S.S.  Veerhaven 4054 

For  Atlantic  Islands: 
-N'or.    S.S.    Johan    Ludwig    Morwinckel, 

Guayabal     2  noo 

For  Brazil: 
Er.  S.S.  Mitchell,  for  Para 1,202 

For  Canada: 
Br.  S.S.  Bethlehem,  for  St.  Johns,  N.  B. 3,054 
.■^w.  S.S.  Italia,  for  St.  Johns    N.  B 2,610 

For  Cuba; 

Nor.  S.S.  Trafalgar,  for  Antilla 2,471 

I'an.  S.S.  Viborg.  for  Havana 2,675 

•Nor.  S.S.  Holigjerd,  for  Sagua  la  Gran- 
de   •  •, 2,006 

Am.  Schr.  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  for  Sagua 

la  Grande  3,113 

For  Portugal : 

Port.  Schr.  Aveiro.  for  Lisbon 1  269 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA: 

For  Cuba: 
Am.  Schr.  Charles  Chittemore,  for  San 

.Tuan     

Favorable  Developments  at  the  Roads 

Dumpings  were  brisk  during  the 
week  ended  Feb.  9,  although  they 
showed  a  slight  decrease  from  the  week 
before,  with  business  better  at  the  end 
of  the  week  and  demand  growing.  Ac- 
cumulations were  increasing,  with  up- 
ward of  300,000  tons  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Prices  of  the  best  grades  held  firm, 
while  Pool  2  was  quoted  as  low  as  $4.3.5, 
with  $4.40  as  the  general  quotation. 
Considerable  supply  was  being  held  on 
the  spot,  with  demand  picking  up  at  the 
week-end. 

Increased  production  at  the  mines 
was  responsible  for  large  surplus  sup- 
plies on  hand  here.  The  tone  of  the 
market  is  somewhat  stronger  than  at 
any  time  the  last  30  days. 

Dealers  were  optimistic  of  a  con- 
tinued revival  in  trade.  One  favorable 
note  struck  in  the  market  was  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Old  Dominion  In- 
vestment &  Holding  Co.  will  charter  five 
steamers  to  carry  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  the  company's  paper  mills  in 
Canada. 

The  passage  of  the  $5,000,000  port 
bond  issue,  providing  for  erection  of 
municipal  terminals,  is  taken  by  coal 
men  to  mean  that  business  will  take  an- 
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other  leap  at  Hampton  Roads,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  general  ship- 
ping. 

Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

Forrim  Bunker  Quolalt,  in  bu  Cable  to  Coal  Age 
PIERS 

Feb.  4  Feb.  lit 

P^°l  in' S^"  ^•"'■^         $5  600.$5.80  $5 . 6S(<i  $5 . 90 

Poo   10.  New^ork...      5  25w,   5.50  5.35^*5.55 

p°°   ,o'?u!''^'Pt!''       '^W"    5.70  5.50(a    5  70 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia       5   I5(5i   5  35  5   1 5(„,   i  it 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia       5  65(5;  5:80  5(,l%  5  80 

Pool  1.  Hamp.  Rds       .4  65(3i  4  75  i  nn 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds         4  30  t'w 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...         4145  iio 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York...      5.95fe  6   15  6.00(a>  6.20 

Poo  10.  New  York. .     5  60(<.    5  85  S.GSfe.  5.90 

?°°   in' S^Wp^!"       5  "@  6.00  5.75®  6.00 

Poo    10,  PhJadelphia       5.55(a    5.65  5.55®  5.6S 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...          4  75  i  75 

Pool    2,  Hamp   Rds...          4  60  I  55 

Welsh,  Gibraltar                 38s.  fob.  38s.f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s  f  o  b  558  f  o  b 

Welsh,  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b.  40s:  f:o:b: 

S'^t'LaPlaa 50s.  f.o.b.  50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Marseilles 1 20  fr.  f.o.b.  1 20  fr.  f.o.b 

Webh.  Genoa 40s.  t.i.b.  40s.  t.i.b. 

Wesh,  Msi^ma 37s.  t.i.b.  S6s.  6'l.  t.i.b. 

Wesh,  Algiers     355.  f.o.b.  35s.  f.o.b. 

V\elsh.  leraambuoo...    62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f  o  b 

"  e  sh,  Pahia 62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

WeUh,  Madei.a   .      .    ,      40s.  f.a.s.  40s.  f.8.s. 

We  sh.  Tenerilfe 40s.  f.a.s.  40s.  f.a.s. 

w'^b  J'alta.  40s.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas   .. .      40s.  f  a  s  40s  f  a  s 

Port  Said 49s.  f.o.b.  49s".  f:o:b. 

Belgian,  Antwerp 30s,  30s 

Alexandria 45s.  45s: 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 42s.  42s. 


?.  916  23  307I4  2IZ84III8S2  9  K  23 
Apr.         May       June       July 


)  6  132027  3  :0  024  1  8  152229  5  12  19  26  5  10  n 24 317  14  21284  If  18  254  II  18 2S 
Aug.      Sept.        Oct.        Nov.       Dec.        Jan.       Feb.      Mar. 


Current   Quotations   British   Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Cardiff:  Feb.  4  Feb.  I  If 

Admiralty,  Large 24s.  9d.  24s.  6d.@25s. 

Steam,  Smalls |8s.  6d.  18s.  61   19s. 

Newcastle; 

Best  Steams 24s.  6d.  24s.  9d.(u  25s 

Best  Gas 21s.  9d.  22s.  6d. (5  23s. 

Best  Bunkers 21s.  6d  22s.  (n  22s.  6d. 

■  Advances   over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy 
type;  declines  in  itatiee. 


German  Production   Increasing 

Production  in  the  Ruhr  region  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Jan.  28  was  1,908,- 
000  metric  tons,  according  to  a  cable  to 
Coal  Age.  The  output  of  the  previous 
week  was  1,929,000  tons. 

German  production  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1921  was  considerably  larger 
than  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1920,  according  to  figures  published 
by  Commerce  Reports.  The  output,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  does  not 
include  production  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Paltinate  and  the  Saar. 

GERMAN    PRODUCTION,    JAN.-SEPT. 

January-September — 
Kinds  of  coai  1913  1920  I92t 

Thousands  of  Metric  tonsj 

Pitcoal 130.178         95,737        I00,60J 

Lignite 64,132  81,193  90,820 

Coke 22,768  18,292  20,760 

Briguets: 

Hard  coal 4,406  3,571  4,275 

Lignite 15,994  17,921  22,239 

Pit  coal  in  the  Saar       6,892  6.I4» 

A  very  definite  influence  on  produc- 
tion costs  of  all  commodities  will  be 
exercised  by  the  advance  in  freight 
rates,  Feb.  1,  averaging  333|  per  cent, 
the  proposed  doubling  of  the  coal  tax 
(to  40  per  cent)  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional normal  taxation  necessary  to 
meet,  eVen  partially,  the  heavy  deficits 
in  both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
budgets. 

Bavarian  coal  deposits  have  been  lo- 
cated between  Morishofen  and  Stock- 
heim.  Hitherto  Bavaria  has  had  no 
coal  supply  of  its  own  and  has  suffered 
seriously  from  strikes  and  transporta- 
tion difficulties. 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


Contract  Inquiries  Find 

Few  Takers  in  Cincinnati 

Uncertainty  Regarding  Labor  Develop- 
ments Around  April  1  Has  Deterrent 
Effect  —  \\  armer  Weather  Lessens 
Domestic  Consumption  —  Industry 
Perks  Up  a  Little 

Buyers  are  coming  into  the  market 
for  reserve  coal,  to  be  stored  as  a 
precaution  against  the  threatened 
strike.  Domestic  fuels  are  in 
slightly  less  demand  as  the  warmer 
weather  has  brought  some  let-up  in 
consumption.  The  better  grades  are 
.still  moving  very  well,  however. 

Customers  are  inquiring  for  con- 
tract coal,  but  takers  are  few,  as 
much  hinges  on  labor  developments 
around  April  1.  Industrial  require- 
ments are  slightly  increased,  follow- 
ing greater  manufacturing  activity. 


CINCINNATI 

Sharp  contrasts  were  shown  in  the 
irarket  last  week.  Domestic  coal,  on 
which  most  of  the  attention  has  been 
showered  for  months  was  dull.  Poorer 
grades  of  West  Virginia  sagged  below 
th_>  $2  mark.  On  the  other  hand  mine 
run  and  steam  sizes  showed  a  stronger 
tone  and  with  increasing  inquiry 
better  grades  of  splints  and  some  gas 
coals  showed   a  price  advance. 

Hazard  operators  seem  to  have  over- 
sold on  low-priced  bituminous  lump  and 
block,  according  to  tho  inquiries  that 
keep  coming  in.  While  this  has  not 
advanced  the  price  it  has  helped  to 
stabilize  the  market.  West  Virginia 
gas  block  and  lump  is  hard  to  move, 
while  the  splint  is  a  bit  better  off. 
Run  of  mine  from  the  latter  state  has 
advanced  and  some  s^lls  10c.  above  the 
same  type  offered  from  southeastern 
Kentucky.     Slack  is  equally  as  firm. 

A  cold  spell  helped  along  the  retail 
business  for  a  few  days,  though  it  has 
again  dropped  back  into  a  give-and-take 
condition  with  deliveries  about  keeping- 
pace  with  actual  requirements.  Poca- 
hontas lump  and  egg  sells  at  $8,  run 
of  mine  at  $6.25@$6.50  and  screenings. 
$.5.25@$5.50.  Bituminous  lump  is 
$6.50@$7;  run  of  mine,  $5.50(a'$.S.75 
and  slack,  $4.50.  This  last  is  an  ad- 
vance of  50c.  a  ton  which  followed  the 
wholesale  increase  of  the  past  few  days. 

LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  .\nd  the  Gulf 

New  River  production  is  being 
steadily  increased.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible by  a  better  Tidewater  market, 
weather  conditions  and  an  impending 
strike.  Industrial  conditions  are  un- 
changed. 

Gulf  mines  are  now  producing  at  a 
rate  of  about  60  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity.  Bunkers  are  more  active  and 
the   line    business    has    also    increased. 


Although  part  of  the  additional  demand 
is  due  to  artificial  causes,  nevertheless 
nearly  all  mines  now  have  enough 
business  to  keep  them  operating  part 
of  the  time  at  least. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

.Although  not  greatly  stimulated, 
Pocahontas  production  is  proceeding  at 
a  rate  not  under  60  per  cent  of  capacity. 
As  production  has  become  stabilized  at 
this  figure  it  indicates  to  what  extent 
contract  shipments  are  being  made. 
Eastern  business  has  improved  con- 
siderably and  larger  shipments  are 
being  made  to  coastwise  markets,  while 
domestic  has  a  ready  saL'  in  the  West. 
Nut  and  slack  is  plentiful  with  com- 
paratively very  little  market. 

Shipments  from  the  Tug  River  sec- 
tion continue  at  about  90,000  tons 
weekly.  There  is  a  little  better  demand 
in  evidence,  however.  Much  of  the  coal 
is  going  West  and  contracting  is  also 
being  done  on  a  small  scale,  but  pro- 
ducers prefer  to  await  April  1  before 
making  many  new  agreements. 

HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Kanawha 

Present  wage  scales  make  it  impos- 
sible for  producers  to  secure  any  of 
the  better  business  that  is  going  past 
them.  The  prospect  of  a  strike  has 
caused  a  buying  spurt  in  the  non-union 
high-volatile  districts.  Production  early 
in  the  month  was  limited  to  8,.500  tons 
daily,  representing  the  output  of  only 
a  few  mines  in  the  teiTitory. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

With  the  possibility  of  a  strike  Logan 
production  has  increased  and  inquiries 
have  become  more  numerous.  Many 
orders  for  delivery  over  sixty  days  have 
been  placed,  which  has  stiffened  the 
market. 

Larger  railroad  fuel  consumption  en- 
abled Thacker  opei'ators  to  increase 
their  tonnage.  The  probability  of  a 
strike  has  also  induced  buyers  to  place 
additional  orders.  This  emergency 
buying  was  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  mine  run. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Production  has  been  stimulated  by  a 
better  domestic  demand  and  also  by  the 
strike  talk,  with  the  result  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  capacity  is  being  mined. 
The  larger  sales  of  steam  coal  are  at- 
tributed almost  entirely  to  the  strike 
discussion.  Slack  is  more  plentiful  and 
prices  have  consequently  eased  up. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Call  for  domestic  is  again  stimu- 
lated. Mines  are  better  able  to  take 
care  of  bookings  for  screenings,  de- 
mand for  which  has  steadily  improved. 

While  there  has  been  no  great 
amount  of  coal  bought  for  storage 
against  the  strike  situation,  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  is  being  manifested 
by  big  buyers  over  the  matter  and 
there  are  at  present  a  number  of  in- 
quiries for  large  tonnages  going  the 
rouTids.      Operators    are    not    inclined. 
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however,  to  quote  for  future  delivery 
and  actual  bookings  continue  to  be  on 
hand-to-mouth   basis. 

Prices  are  firm,  with  a  slight  upward 
trend  and  are  shown  in  the  Weekly 
Review. 


West 


DENVER 

The  industry,  as  a  general  thing, 
is  disorganized,  due  to  over-production 
and  mild  weather.  Bituminous  coking 
coal  from  Trinidad  is  down  to  $2.50  at 
the  mine,  and  is  retailing  for  $6.60 
instead  of  $7.40.  Walsenburg  and 
Routt  bituminous  slack  sells  for  $1.75 
@$2,  having  been  cut  75c.,  and  retails 
for  $5.45   in   Denver. 

Nine  small  dealers  are  reported  to 
have  taken  over  a  contract  to  supply 
sugar  factories  with  30,000  to  40,000 
tons  of  lignite  slack,  getting  $1.50@ 
$1.75  a  ton.  Two  large  concerns  that 
formerly  received  this  contract  have 
been  left  out  of  the  deal,  it  is  under- 
stood, and  are  unloading  their  slack 
for   50c. @$1    a    ton    at   the    mine. 

Most  of  the  mines  v.'hich  asked  the 
state  industrial  commission  for  author- 
ity to  cut  wages  have  been  granted 
this  right.  The  North  Park  Coal  Co. 
sought  reductions  which,  the  commis- 
sion declared,  were  lower  than  wages 
paid  in  other  mines.  There  is  a  higher 
freight  rate  between  this  and  competi- 
tive territory  into  Denver,  and  the 
company  sought  to  show  that  only  a 
very,  low  wage  scale  could  meet  the 
prices  of  other  mines.  This  is  the  only 
case  where  the  commission  has  refused 
authority  to  cut  rates. 


KANSAS   CITY 

Spring  weather  has  continued  and 
prevented  any  change  in  market  con- 
ditions. The  light  demand  for  lump 
and  nut  has  reacted  on  the  steam 
market  to  some  extent  with  the  result 
that  the  surplus  of  steam  coal  is  not 
noticeable.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
price  of  Kansas  slack  and  Illinois 
slack  is  continuing  in  erratic  quota- 
tions ranging  $1.25@$1.40  f.o.b.  mines, 
central   Illinois   district. 

Were  it  not  for  the  many  discour- 
aging features  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Southwestern  operators  would  feel 
considerably  heartened  by  other  factors 
which  will  affect  future  business.  In- 
creas-^s  in  farm  products  will  mean 
additional  profit  to  the  farmers  and 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  on 
the  coal  market  situation  during  the 
spring  months.  North  Missouri  lump 
is  $4.75;  mine  run,  $3.50,  washed 
slack,  $3.25,  raw  slack,  $2.50;  Arkansas 
lump,  $6,  mine  run,  $4.  slack,  $2.50@$3; 
McAlester  lump,  $8.50,  nut,  $7,  slack. 
$2.50;  central  Illinois  lump,  $2.75@ 
$3.25,  egg,  $2..50,  slack,  $1.25@$1.40. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retail  business  continues  excellent. 
The  operators  also  report  an  improve- 
ment, but  owing  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
market  being  flooded  with  foreign  coal 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  Utah 
mines  can  make,  after  freight  charges 
are  added,  this  improvement  is  not  such 
as  to  make  things  even  near  normal. 
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Northwest 


Coal  Market  in  Northwest 
Keeps  Pace  with  Weather 

Seasonable  Temperature  Brings  Activ- 
ity in  Domestic  Fuel — Movement  Off 
Docks  Is  Heavier— All-Rail  Coal  Be- 
ing Stored  in  Case  of  Labor  Troubles 

Northwestern  markets  continue  to 
be  purely  a  weather  proposition.  In- 
dustrial consumption  has  increased 
only  slightly  but  domestic  coals  are 
more  active  with  a  period  of  season- 
able weather.  Coal  is  moving  oft" 
the  docks  in  heavier  volume  and 
some  all-rail  fuel  is  being  stored  in 
anticipation  of  labor  troubles  at  the 
mines.  Prices  have  been  increased, 
although  quotations  on  the  Minne- 
apolis market  are  still  lower  than 
those  prevailing  a  few  weeks  ago. 


DULUTH 

Shipments  from  the  docks  showed  a 
large  increase  during  January  as  a 
result  of  cold  weather  over  the  Nor 
west.  The  shipments  aggregated  24,- 
521  cars  as  compared  with  15,444  dur- 
ing December,  and  only  8,403  cars 
during  January  last  year..  Duluth 
docks  shipped  out  8,887  cars  and 
Superior  docks  15,634. 

Demand  for  Iron  Range  towns  is 
much  better  this  week.  Intermittent 
cold  weather  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this  increase,  of  course,  but  it  is 
thought  business  conditions  in  the 
Northwest  are  improving  as  well,  and 
that  more  money  is  in  circulation  to 
enable  people  to  lay  in  supplies  of  coal. 

Dock  prices  on  bituminous  and  an- 
thracite are  holding  along  the  line  with 
every  appearance  of  continued  firm- 
ness. Pocahontas  is  at  $9  for  lump, 
but  run  of  mine  has  dropped  to  $6  from 
?7  and  screenings  are  off  to  $5.  Re<ju- 
lar  screenings  are  skyrocketting. 
Prices  last  week  were  quoted  at  J4, 
and   an   advance   to   $4.25   is   predicted. 

More  complaints  are  being  received 
about  the  quality  of  anthracite  being 
sold  here.  A  big  selling  move  is  being 
planned  by  dealers  and  dock  men  here 
to  get  the  docks  ready  to  receive  car- 
goes at  the  ooening.  The  push  will 
be  put  on  within  the  next  week  and 
will  include  a  fine-tooth  survey  of  the 
Northwest  with  an  idea  of  finding  out 
any  possible  places  where  coal  can  be 
Dlaced. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Cold  weather,  whic'i  has  prevailed 
for  some  time,  has  had  its  eff'ect. 
Prices  on  soft  coal,  which  w^re  ad- 
vanced 50c.  by  a  single  company  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  have  been  marked 
up  by  some  of  the  others.  Since  the 
cut  some  weeks  ago  was  $1  a  ton  this 
is  not  much  of  an  advance,  all  things 
considered.  But  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  all  the  market  will  stand  this  season. 
However,   except   for  the   keen   com- 


petition the  present  winter  has  not 
been  a  bad  one  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  coal  business.  But  now  with 
spring  in  sight  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
much  more  to  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  tonnage  moved.  Domestic,  apart- 
ment, hotel  and  office  building  heating 
consumption  has  run  to  a  very  fair 
total.  But  without  a  better  outlet 
through  industrial  and  railroad  needs, 
there  is  not  much  hope  for  more  than 
a  moderate  total  of  coal  to  go  into  con- 
sumption. 

Hard  coal  will  probably  show  a  fair 
volume  for  the  winter.  It  has  had  con- 
siderable competition  from  coke  and 
various  soft  coals,  which  have  kept 
down  consumption.  But  after  this  has 
been  allowed  for,  there  still  remains  a 
considerable  tonnage,  and  the  high 
prices  have  not  kept  these  from  buying. 

Soft  coal  has  gone  into  domestic  use 
perhaps  a  little  freer,  relatively  than 
hard.  It  has  been  possible  to  get  some 
grades  which  were  out  of  the  market 
until  within  a  year,  such  as  smokeless. 
Many  people  have  turned  to  this  as  a 
substitute  for  hard  coal.  Other  Eastern 
soft  coals  have  also  been  resorted  to  as 
a  substitute  for  hard  coal.  But  in 
many  instances,  consumers  have  found 


that  the  substitutes  were  unsatisfactory. 
So  the  trade  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting  done  by  consumers,  and 
with  varying  results. 

The  past  week  has  been  ont  which 
stimulated  orders,  for  there  have  been 
two  or  three  mornings  when  the  ther- 
mometer went  low.  People  are  string- 
ing out  their  supplies  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  these  days  have  run  down 
their  fuel  piles  to  the  vanishing  point. 


MILWAUKEE 

The  market  is  more  satisfactory  to 
dealers  just  now  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  during  the  present  winter. 
Home  consumption  is  better  in  the  city, 
and  industrial  plants  are  beginning  to 
husband  stock  piles  in  anticipation  of 
mine    troubles    in    the    spring. 

Jobbers  of  rail  coal  report  a  stiffen- 
ing in  the  supply  of  Pocahontas  and 
screenings  in  the  East,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  more  firm  as  to  price.  Dock 
men  also  evince  an  inclination  to  be  less 
free  in  marketing  their  holdings  ol 
screenings. 

This  attitude  tends  to  dissipate  the 
feeling  which  has  lingered  in  the  minds 
of  some  consumers  that  soft  coal  and 
possibly  hard  was  in  for  a  drop  before 
spring.  No  change  in  prices  of  hard 
or  soft  coal  hava  been  announced. 
One  of  the  floating  cargoes  of  hard 
coal  and  two  cargoes  of  soft  coal  have 
been  unloaded  thus  far  this  month, 
and  other  cargoes  will  follow  as  fast 
as  the   docks  afford  room. 


New  England 


All-Rail  Receipts  Soar  With 
Delay  of  Water  Cargoes 

Heavy  Weather  Responsible  for  Tardy 
.\rrival  of  Shipments  from  Hampton 
Roads — Industries  Have  60-90  Days' 
Supply  —  Will  Rely  on  Non-Union 
Fields  in  Event   of  Strike 

New  England  feels  a  slight  impetus 
to  the  spot  coal  market.  Receipts, 
largely  Southern  coals,  are  heavier  than 
in  recent  weeks.  Heavy  weather  held 
up  Hampton  Roads  boats  early  this 
month,  and  this  accumulation  is  just 
fvetting   in. 

All-rail  shippers  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  forced  lull  in  water 
receipts  and  higher  marine  freights, 
which  accounts  for  substantial  gains  in 
all-rail   tonnage. 

Many  manufacturers  now  have  60  to 
90  days'  supply  on  hand  and  the  g?neral 
disposition  is  to  rely  on  non-union  re- 
ceipts to  see  this  market  through  the 
strike  period.  Indications,  therefore, 
are  that  buying  in  March  will  be  less 
active  than  during  the  last  30  days. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  cautious 
buying,  but  most  of  the  purchases  are 
of  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coming 
forward  by  the  water  route.  The  tex- 
tile, paper,  and  shoe  trades  are  all  suf- 
fering from  light  business  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  with  reserves  now 
being  accumulated  there  wi'l  be  less 
buying  of  coal  in  March  than  in  Febru- 
ary. In  several  instances  lately  mil) 
buyers  have  turned  down  offers  that 
they  were  accepting  a  fortnight  ago. 
In   other  words,  coal   is   now   being   re- 


ceived here  at  a  rate  much  faster  than 
current  consumption  would  require. 

Rates  of  freight  coastwise  from 
Hampton  Roads  continue  reasonably 
firm.  As  high  as  $1.25  has  been  paid 
for  smaller  sized  steamers  for  one  or 
two  trips,  but  even  at  that  rate,  if  sus- 
tained for  a  time,  there  will  be  enough 
other  bottoms  put  into  service  from 
fleets  now  tied  up  to  make  rates  react. 
-Mong  the  Sound  where  there  is  still  a 
great  surplus  of  small  barges  from  New 
York  there  has  been  no  change  in 
freights,  70c.  being  still  the  open  rate 
to  Providence. 

The  number  of  plants  equipped  with 
mechanical  stokers  is  now  large  enough 
to  make  a  fair  demand  for  smokeless 
slack  and  requirements  of  this  kind  sup- 
plement very  nicely  the  somewhat  in- 
creasing inquiry  in  the  West  for  pre- 
pared lump  and  egg,  especial'y  from  th" 
Pocahontas    field. 

Grades  from  central  Pennsy'vania 
meet  with  only  a  sliirhtly  better  demand. 
Produce)  s  of  some  of  the  quality  grades 
report  more  inquiry  and  enough  busi 
ness  to  run  three  and  four  days  per 
week,  but  there  is  no  snap  and  it  is  only 
by  constant  plugging  that  orders  are 
secured. 

Should  marine  freights  advance  an- 
other 10(a)  15c.  or  even  hold  where  they 
are,  there  would  soon  be  a  tendency  to 
enlarge  somewhat  in  Now  England  th" 
outlet  for  Pennsylvania  coals  al'-rail 
The  Connecticut  River  has  heretofore 
been  the  dividing  line,  at  least  since  85c. 
freights  from  Hampton  Roads  were  first 
quoted  60  days  or  so  aero,  but  there  is 
enough  good  coal  available  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  to  make  an  im- 
pression in  this  now  contested  territory. 
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Anthracite 


Domestic  Yard  Stocks 

Retailers  Lag  in  Ordering 

Seasonable  Weather  Enlivens  Retail 
Distribution— Retail  Supplies  Will  Be 
Much  Reduced  by  April  1 — Independ- 
ent Operations  Heavier — Steam  Coals 
Very  Active. 

Retail  distribution  of  hard  coal  is 
progressing  actively,  following  more 
seasonable  weather.  As  has  been  the 
case  all  winter,  however,  the  house- 
holder is  buying  only  in  small  lots. 
Yard  stocks  of  domestic  coal  are  dwin- 
dling, as  retail  dealers  are  not  ordering 
freely  for  replenishment,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Aprli  1  will  see  retail  sup- 
plies much  reduced. 

Independent  operations  are  heavier, 
but  domestic  prices  obtained  are  at  best 
only  on  a  level  with  winter  schedules 
of  the  larger  producers.  Steam  coals 
are  very  active  and  premiums  are  easily 
obtained. 


as  with  the  companies.  It  was  said 
that  some  of  the  companies  were  mak- 
ing concessions  to  their  customers  in 
order  to  move  their  tonnage. 

Offers  of  washery  coals  were  reported 
at  quotations  ranging  around  $6  for 
chestnut,  $4  for  pea  and  |3.15  for  buck- 
wheat. 

The  steam  situation  is  causing  some 
serious  thinking.  Buckwheat  is  still 
plentiful  but  this  is  due  to  the  ton- 
nage being  removed  from  storage  piles. 
Rice  is  moving  quietly.  Barley  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three  sizes.  Most  pro- 
ducers have  the  major  portion  of  their 
present  output  on  contract,  leaving  lit- 
tle for  spot  buyers. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Retail  buying  recently  has  been  fair. 
The  buying  continues  to  be  in  small 
lots,  however. 

Some  of  the  retail  yards  have  also 
developed  an  extensive  trade  supplying 
the  peddlers,  which  business  was  looked 
at  somewhat  askance  during  former 
years.  There  is  now  more  coal  being 
bought  in  this  way  than  ever  known 
heretofore. 

Retail  stocks  are  decreasing,  as  deal- 
ers are  ordering  lightly — just  about 
sufficient  to  keep  ahead  of  current  de- 
mand. The  strike  question  has  yet 
failed  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  con- 
sumer, who  seems  to  view  the  subject 
with  entire  indifference. 

With  one  of  the  companies  trying  out 
a  "range"  size — a  mixture  of  nut  and 
the  larger  pea  coals — the  latter  is  elimi- 
nated entirely  as  a  domestic  size. 

It  is  in  the  steam  coals  that  strike 
talk  is  making  itself  felt,  and  on  this 
account  buckwheat  and  barley  are  in 
particularly  lively  demand.  Independ- 
ents seem  well  able  to  move  these  two 
sizes  at  close  to  company  prices.  De- 
mand has  been  so  brisk  that  the  com- 
panies are  beginning  to  pick  up  some 
coal  from  the  storage  yards. 

NEW  YORK 

With  buckwheat  in  better  movement 
than  pea,  and  the  other  domestic  and 
steam  sizes  in  good  demand  the  anthra- 
cite situation  shows  improvement. 
Stove  coal,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
active  is  now  the  hardest  to  move  but 
has  not  yet  become  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket.    Pea  coal  is  regarded  as  hopeless. 

With  the  backbone  of  winter  practi- 
cally broken  dealers  are  not  taking  any 
more  coal  than  they  deliver  on  orders. 
Consumers  for  the  most  part  are  buy- 
ing in  small  lots,  although  many  are 
filling  their  bins  instead  of  placing  their 
orders  for  next  winter's  fuel  in  April. 

Independent  coals  are  moving  rap- 
idly but  are  not  bringing  premiums. 
Pea  is  the  drawback  of  the  independents 


BOSTON 

Retail  stocks  have  begun  to  show  the 
effect  of  sustained  cold  weather  and 
there  is  in  consequence  a  better  demand 
for  domestic  sizes.  There  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the 
wholesale  market  and  to  order  coal  for- 
ward in  prudent  amounts.  Buyers  are 
advising  their  trade  to  make  sure  of 
supplies  for  March  and  April,  or 
through  to  the  end  of  the  present  sea- 
son, but  not  yet  has  there  been  any  con- 
certed demand  for  another  season's  coal. 

Independent  quotations  are  somewhat 
firmer  because  of  strike  talk,  but  we 
have  not  yet  heard  of  a  rush  for  coal  in 
any  direction. 


If  the  rest  of  February  turns  cold  the 
premium  will  run  up  some. 

There  is  no  move  yet  to  load  coal 
to  the  Lake.  Shippers  are  not  certain 
what  is  best  to  do.  They  have  the  coal, 
but  some  predict  that  there  will  be  too 
much  coal  carried  over  at  upper  ports 
to  warrant  rushing  any  up  there  next 
spring.  So  it  may  be  best  to  wait  till 
most  of  the  winter  demand  is  known. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

The  coke  market  has  been  stiffening 
sharply  in  the  past  few  days.  Oper- 
ators are  less  ready  to  sell  since  there 
is  a  broader  market  than  formerly 
for  coal.  Right  along  prices  have  been 
better  in  the  coal  market  than  in  the 
coke  market,  but  it  has  been  some- 
what difficult  to  sell  coal.  Demand  for 
foundry  coke  has  definitely  increased, 
probably  due  to  a  desire  to  stock  coke. 
The  spot  furnace  coke  market  is  easily 
higher  than  the  range  quoted  a  week 
ago,  $3  being  probably  the  minimum 
at  which  any  really  good  coke  can 
be  had,  and  even  then  the  offerings 
would  be  limited.  Foundry  coke  still 
ranges  $3.75@$4.25,  but  there  is  only 
a  little  to  be  found  at  $3.75.  Contract 
prices  are  not  quotable,  there  being  no 
inquiry,  but  operators  certainly  would 
not  sell  now  at  prices  made  a  month 
or  more  ago. 

The  Coxirier  reports  coket  production 
in  the  week  ended  Feb.  4,  at  57,230  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens  and  32,  960  tons 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  of  90,190 
tons,  a  decrease  of  160  tons. 


BALTIMORE 

Except  for  a  brief  spurt,  demand  has 
been  below  normal,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  less  coal  in  cellars  this 
winter  than  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
The  supply  in  yards  here  is  now  en- 
tirely sufficient  to  meet  all  conditions. 
Indeed  one  or  two  of  the  larger  dealers 
who  have  large  stock  on  hand  are  grow- 
ing a  bit  nervous  as  they  figure  that 
spring  will  catch  them  with  consider- 
able stock  still  on  hand  unless  there  is  a 
decided  cold  spell. 

ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

Improvement  in  the  situation  is  lack- 
ing. The  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  closed 
all  of  their  mines  for  the  last  two  days 
of  the  week.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.  has  announced  an  indefinite  sus- 
pension of  six  mines  in  the  Pittston 
region. 

The  prospect  of  a  strike  does  not 
seem  to  increase  the  orders  for  anthra- 
cite. This  tends  to  confirm  the  fact 
that  there  are  large  stocks  of  coal 
throughout  the  country. 


UNIONTOWN 

The  coke  market  became  unexpect- 
edly strong  last  week  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  blowing  out  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  merchant  ovens  two 
weeks  ago.  Furnace  coke  of  standard 
quality  as  a  result  became  hard  to 
locate  for  spot  purchases. 

The  furnace  coke  demand  and  output 
have  been  brought  so  close  together 
that  the  blowing  out  of  some  ovens  be- 
came immediately  noticeable.  The  only 
explanation  advanced  was  that  oper- 
ators had  learned  the  number  of  ovens 
needed  to  fill  their  contracts  and  were 
restricting  their  output  to  that  number. 

Talk  of  the  impending  coal  strike 
several  weeks  ago  started  all  sorts  of 
speculation  here  as  to  its  probable  re- 
sult on  the  unorganized  fields.  Oper- 
ators are  "sitting  tight"  awaiting  de- 
velopments. Most  of  them,  however, 
are  shaping  their  plants  for  capacity 
production    if    needed. 

The  spot  market  is  unchanged.  Se- 
wickley  vein  steam  coal  is  quoted  at 
$1.35  and  Pittsburgh  steam  at  $1.50. 
Byproduct  has  a  range  of  $1.60@$1.80. 


BUFFALO 

Colder  weather  is  the  chief  reason 
for  some  improvement,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  trade  is  saying  that  winter  is 
not  going  to  be  severe  and  it  will  soon 
be  going  altogether.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  consumers  have  less 
coal  in  their  cellars  than  they  had  a 
year  ago  and  that  they  must  buy  more 
heavily   as   spring   approaches. 

Independent  mines  have  put  up  their 
prices  half  a  dollar  or  so,  and  are  now 
getting  circular  prices  or  a  little  more. 


BUFFALO 

Demand  is  light,  but  jobbers  sell  a 
little  now  and  then,  where  a  factory 
has  no  regular  supply.  Contracts  and 
local  byproduct  plants  furnish  about  as 
much  as  is  needed.  The  local  shipper 
is  mostly  waiting  for  an  increase  of 
demand  when  business  is  better.  Prices 
are  steady  at  $4.35  for  Connellsville 
foundry,  $3.15  for  furnace  and  $2.75 
for  stock,  with  some  domestic  sizes  at 
$3.75,  to  which  add  $3.64  for  freight. 
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Eastern  Inland 


Industry  Improves;  Orders 
and  Inquiries  Increase 

Much  Stimulation  Attributable  to  Strike 
Talk — Stocking  of  Coal  Is  Gaining — 
Low-Price  Levels  Disappear  —  l\on- 
Union  Fields  Obtain  Most  of  the 
Business 

The  current  market  in  the  Eastern 
Inland  section  hinges  on  the  develop- 
ments in  the  strike  situation.  Stock- 
ing of  coal  in  anticipation  of  trouble 
is  gaining  way  and  the  former  low- 
priced  levels  have  about  disappeared. 
A  price  boom  is  not  likely,  however, 
as  too  many  mines  are  only  awaiting 
a  heavier  call  to  resume  work. 

While  much  of  the  stimulation  is 
due  to  the  strike  talk,  better  indus- 
trial conditions  are  responsible  for 
some  increase  in  orders  and  in- 
quiries. The  competitive  non-union 
fields  are  securing  much  of  the  busi- 
ness offering. 


CLEVELAND 

Large  consumers  remain  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  prospective  coal  strike 
is  to  result  in  a  prolonged  interruption 
of  production  or  a  violent  advance  in 
prices.  Operators  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  upon  the  course  of  the  market 
over  the  next  few  weeks.  Some  have 
now  come  to  believe  that  no  rush  of 
consumers  into  the  market  is  to  be 
witnessed,  as  the  restricted  industrial 
activities,  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
users  that  the  strike  will  not  be  seri- 
ous and  the  fact  that  consumers  are 
betting  upon  lower  freight  rates  and 
coal  prices  may  prevent  much  buying. 

Industrial  conditions  are  slowly  im- 
proving. One  of  the  large  steel  com- 
panies with  headquarters  in  Cleveland 
announced  that  sales  in  January  were 
the  largest  in  many  months.  This  re- 
flects some  expansion  in  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  activity,  which  in  turn 
means   larger  coal   consumption. 

Railroads  are  not  expected  to  do 
much  more  buying  for  storage  pur- 
poses in  anticipation  of  the  strike. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  believed,  have  ade- 
quate supplies  on  hand.  Retail  dealers 
also  are  buying  closely  despite  the 
strike  outlook.  Warm  weather  is  ap- 
proaching they  do  not  want  to  be  loaded 
up  with  heavy  stocks. 


COLUMBUS 

More  activity  is  being  shown  in  all 
directions,  but  especially  in  steam 
grades.  Buying  is  going  on  mostly  for 
immediate  wants,  but  some  purchasers 
are  keeping  an  eye  on  the  future  and 
^If  buying  to  forestall  a  suspension 
f''^""  April  1.  In  the  immediate  market 
tor  Ohio  coal  there  is  no  especial 
stimulation  yet  apparent  because  of  the 
threat  of  a  strike. 

Public  utilities  are  buying  fairlv 
well.  There  is  a  gradual  expansion  in 
manufacturing  along  certain   lines  and 


this   should   be   reflected    in   better   de- 
mand for  fuel  soon. 

The  domestic  trade  is  still  rather 
brisk,  but  the  higher  temperatures  have 
taken  the  edge  off  the  market.  Re- 
tailers have  only  a  fair  tonnage  on 
hand  but  they  are  not  inclined  to  stock 
up  much  under  the  circumstances.  Re- 
tail prices  are  not  advancing  but  there 
is  less  cutting  reported. 


BUFFALO 

The  situation  hinges  entirely  on  the 
prospect  of  a  long  shutdown  in  April. 
Many  factories  are  waking  up  pretty 
fast  now,  as  the  increased  mining  of 
coal  lately  shows.  It  is  predicted  that 
most  of  the  consumers  who  are  not 
well  stocked  will  buy  more  liberally 
from  now  on. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  consumers  are  without 
a  supply  that  will  last  them  through 
the  period  of  wage  fixing.  That  is 
something  that  they  are  not  anxious 
to  disclose.  Prices  show  firmness  at 
$2.7.5  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50 
for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump, 
$2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  other 
mine  run  and  $1.50(a)$1.75  for  slack, 
adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and 
$2.51  to  other  coals  to  cover  freight. 


DETROIT 

Moderating  weather  has  lessened  the 
interest  of  domestic  buyers.  The  busi- 
ness recently  done  assisted  in  reducing 
retail  stocks  but  did  not  continue  long 
enough  to  be  productive  of  much  busi- 
ness for   the   jobbers   and   wholesalers. 

The  steam  coal  branch  is  even  more 
uninteresting.  Consumers  are  doing 
little  buying.  So  far,  their  attitude  in 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  an  ex- 
tensive strike  at  the  mines,  in  con- 
nection with  wage  readjustments,  is 
generally  apathetic. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  offered 
at  $3@$3.25;  mine  run,  $2.15;  nut  and 
slack,  $1.25.  Four-inch  West  Virginia 
lump  is  $2.60@$2.75;  two-inch  lump, 
$2.25;  egg,  $2;  mine  run,  $1.65;  nut  and 
slack,  $1.25.  Ohio  3-in.  lump  is  $3; 
inch-and-a-quarter  lump,  $2.75;  eg' 
$2.25;  mine  run,  $1.90;  nut  and  slack, 
$1.60.  Pittsburgh  No.  8,  inch-and-a- 
quarter  lump  is  $2.35;  three-quarter 
lump,  $2.25;  mine  run,  $2;  nut  and 
slack,  $1.65. 

PITTSBURGH 

In  the  past  week  inquiry  has  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  in  rather 
marked  fashion.  The  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict has  been  able  to  sell  but  little 
coal,  its  prices  being,  as  for  months 
past,  quite  out  of  line  with  those  made 
by  adjacent  open-shop  fields.  That 
region  is  selling  considerably  more 
coal  than  a  week  or  two  ago  and  its 
prices  are  stiffer.  There  is  no  gen- 
eral advance,  but  the  e.xtreme  or  sacri- 
fice prices  have  practically  disappeared. 

Buyers  are  not  particular  to  state 
whether  they  desire  additional  coal  on 
account  of  having  increased  consump- 
tive requirements  or  wish  it  for  stock- 
ing purposes.     The  coal  trade  assumes 


that  the  increased  demand  is  chiefly 
for  stocking  purposes,  against  the  gen- 
erally expected  mining  suspension. 
The  steel  industry  is  running  about  20 
per  cent  heavier  in  tonnage  than  in 
December. 

There  are  no  definite  developments 
in  the  wage  matter.  The  common 
opinion  now  is  that  the  check-off  will 
be  the  chief  point  at  issue.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  while  all  the  union  officials 
are  strongly  committed  to  the  check- 
off and  would  not  consider  any  scale 
without  it,  the  majority  of  the  men 
are  either  lukewarm  or  are  definitely 
opposed  to  the  check-off. 

Steam  slack  is  $1.30(S)$1.50;  gas 
slack,  $1.60@$1.70;  steam  mine  run 
and  ordinary  gas,  $2.10@$2.20;  i-in., 
$2.60@$2.70;  Panhandle  IJ-in.  domes- 
tic, $2.75@$2.90;  high-grade  gas  mine 
run,  $2.75@$3. 

EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  rose  sharply  during  the 
week  ended  Feb.  4.  Total  output 
amounted  to  359,000  tons  or  57*  per 
cent  of  potential  capacity,  an  increase 
of  40,000  tons. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that 
the  larger  consumers  have  begun  to 
stock  in  anticipation  of  mine-labor  dif- 
ficulties. The  major  portion  of  this 
reserve  fuel  has  so  far  gone  to  public 
utilities  and  railroads,  but  operators 
have  advised  their  customers  that  if 
they  contemplate  storing  any  fuel,  they 
should  begin  immediately.  This  is  based 
on  the  reasoning  that  once  the  storage 
movement  gains  momentum,  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  stiffening  of  prices. 

Barometer  reports  from  industrial 
centers  continue  to  be  slightly  optimis- 
tic except  that  conditions  in  iron  and 
steel  are  not  improving  to  the  extent 
that  had  been  expected  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  possibility  of  a  coali- 
tion between  miners  and  railroad  em- 
ployees, even  though  considered  remote, 
is  nevertheless  a  potential  source  of 
anxiety  to  buyers.  Industrial  plants 
have  about  30  days'  supply  on  hand  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  healthier  demand 
will  arise  from  this  quarter. 

The  passing  of  extreme  cold  weather 
has  resulted  in  some  let-up  in  buying  on 
the  part  of  retail  trade.  With  the  in- 
creased production,  slack  has  become 
more  plentiful. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  Feb.  4, 
amounted  to  1,590  cars,  maintaining 
the  high  figures  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
Industries  received  1,134  cars,  an  in- 
crease of  122  cars  over  the  previous 
week. 

TORONTO 

Anthracite  business  has  been  only 
moderate  owing  to  unusually  mild 
weather.  There  are  good  supplies  of  all 
grades  on  hand.  There  is  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  demand  for  bitumi- 
nous, as  some  plants  are  now  beginning 
to  resume  activity. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 
Retail 

Anthracite  egg,  stove  and   nut  $15  50 

Pea     f 14.00 

Bituminous     steam $9.25  @9. 75 

Domestic   lump    11.25 

Cannel     16.00 

Wholesale — f.o.b.  cars  destination 

S-in.    lump    7.00@7.75 

Slack     6.00@6  75 
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Orders  Below  Expectations, 
Though  Inquiries  Are  Heavy 

Coal  Market  Shows  Marked  Stimulus — 
General  Tone  I.s  Better — Industrial 
Activity  Lags — F'rices  Firm,  Even  on 
Poor    Grades. 

Inquiries  are  heavy  although  actual 
orders  are  not  so  numerous  as  had 
been  expected.  However,  a  distinct 
stimulus  has  been  felt  in  the  coal 
market.  The  general  tone  is  much 
better  and  good  grades  are  being 
booked  ahead  wherever  operators 
will  take  on  this  business. 

Industrial  activity  still  lags.  Prices 
are  firm  on  all  coals,  except  for 
the  screened  gas  varieties,  which  are 
in  heavier  volume  due  to  the  demand 
for  slack.  Tonnage  at  New  York 
piers  has  been  reduced  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  there  is  considerable 
coal  on  the  way  on  consignment. 


NEW  YORK 

The  market  is  stronger  but  demand 
is  not  active.  Many  inquiries  are  re- 
ceived but  actual  orders  based  upon 
them  are  scarce.  The  general  tone  is 
better  and  the  prospects  indicate  a  pe- 
riod of  good  business. 

Producers  and  shippers  of  the  better 
grades  are  heavily  booked  and  some 
of  the  houses,  having  none  of  their  own 
coals  available  for  spot  sales  are  about 
being  forced  into  buying  other  coals. 
Quotations  show  a  rising  tendency. 

The  outcome  of  the  Indianapolis  con- 
vention will,  it  is  thought,  have  a  de- 
cided bearing  on  future  conditions  and 
may  result  in  heavy  buying  between 
now  and  the  time  set  for  the  expira- 
tion of  the  wage  agreement.  The  rail- 
roads are  taking  more  stock  in  antic- 
ipation of  trouble. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

If  anything,  greater  idleness  prevails 
in  these  fields.  Mines  are  unable  to 
run  profitably  at  current  prices  and  it 
is  impossible  for  the  producers  to  take 
on  any  business  as  long  as  mining 
costs  are  as  high  as  they  are  at  the 
present   time. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  slight  show  of  strength  recently 
apparent  is  maintained  and  if  anything 
the  buyer  is  showing  a  greater  inter- 
est. A  good  percentage  of  recent  pur- 
chases have  been  for  other  than  cur- 
rent consumption. 

There  has  been  no  real  buying  as 
yet  by  railroads.  Of  course,  they  are 
putting  a  little  fuel  into  stock  in  excess 
of  consumption,  but  are  not  in  a  rush 
about  it  and  price  must  be  right,  ac- 
cording to  their  way  of  thinking.  The 
industrial  situation  seems  to  be  at  a 
standstill. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  record  market 
prices,  as  there  is  so  much  difference  of 
opinion.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
producers  are  anxious  for  higher  prices 


and  when  merely  asked  their  opinion  as 
to  the  market,  with  no  particular  sale 
in  view,  are  likely  to  get  them  high 
enough.  We  believe  on  the  whole  that 
there  has  been  no  real  changes  during 
the  past  week. 

BALTIMORE 

February  trading  has  not  been  as 
brisk  as  the  closing  days  of  January, 
when  a  number  of  consumers  came  into 
the  market  apparently  to  store  coal. 
The  strongest  feature  has  to  do  with  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  Maryland 
producing  districts,  where  some  of  the 
specialized  steam  coals  are  holding  up 
fairly  well. 

A  very  weak  point  is  in  connection 
with  the  Fairmont  gas  productions. 
There  is  a  certain  demand  for  slack,  but 
it  has  to  be  sold  on  a  low  level.  Nobody 
seems  particularly  interested  in  three- 
quarter,  which,  left  over  after  screening 
for  slack  demand,  has  to  be  sold  as  run 
of  mine. 

The  export  movement  continues  flat, 
although  February  should  on  present 
figures  inin  ahead  of  January.  For  the 
first    week    in    February,    two    vessels' 


cleared  with  a  total  of  6,633  tons  cargo 
and  4.50  tons  bunker. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Stocking  of  coal  has  resulted  in 
creating  a  temporarily  lively  market 
for  fuel  and  the  first  few  days  of 
February  witnessed  a  greater  produc- 
tion than  for  some  time.  Coal  opera- 
tors are  still  working  on  the  old  adage 
that  small  orders  are  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  larger  ones  in  proportion. 

Coal  has  been  placed  on  the  preferred 
shipment  list  and  many  nii.xed  trains 
are  now  being  made  up.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  situation  and  the  only 
question  now  is,  how  long  will  it  last. 

Operators  are  not  all  agreed  on  the 
outlook,  some  contending  that  the  de- 
mand will  increase  as  April  1  ap- 
proaches and  that  the  month  of  March 
will  witness  strong  buying.  No  break 
has  been  announced  in  prices  and  most 
operators  are  ready  to  put  more  men 
into  the  mines  if  occasion  demands. 


FAIRMONT 

A  slightly  heavier  line  of  orders  is 
coming  because  of  strike  developments. 
Much  of  this  emergency  business  is 
being  placed  with  lower-cost  mines. 
With  decided  uncertainty  prevailing  as 
to  the  future  rate  of  wages,  producers 
are  not  in  position  to  make  contracts 
for  the  new  coal  year  at  this  time. 


Chicago  and  Midwest 


Stocking  Against  Strike 

Stimulates  Production 

Mines  Fall  Behind  on  Domestic  Orders 
—Railroads  Have  60  to  90  Days' 
Supply  in  Storage — With  Industrial 
Consumption  Heavier  Trade  Is  Op- 
timistic 

For  the  first  time  in  months  mines 
are  behind  on  their  domestic  orders. 
Production  has  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated and  steam  sizes  are  well  taken 
because  of  the  growing  desire  of 
buyers  to  be  protected  over  the 
strike  period.  Non-union  coals  are 
active  and  prices  have  risen.  Rail- 
roads have  been  quietly  laying  in  a 
surplus  and  now  have  from  60  to  90 
days'  supply. 

The  market  is  very  skittish,  with 
a  distinctly  upward  trend  to  all  for- 
ward quotations.  While  the  strike 
talk  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
better  demand,  industrial  consump- 
tion is  heavier  and  coal  men  are 
optimistic  of  future  conditions  after 
the  wage  question  has  been  settled. 

Seasonable  weather  has  caused  the 
coal  market  to  respond,  developing  a 
better  call  both  in  the  steam  and  do- 
mestic grades. 

Out  in  the  counti-y  the  demand  for 
domestic  coals  remains  steady.  East- 
ern coals  continue  to  be  popular  and 
quotations  on  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky block  advanced  during  the  last 
week.      Pocahontas    also    stood    for    a 


slight  increase.  Franklin  County  and 
other  high-grade  southern  Illinois  coals 
are  holding  very  steady. 

Buyers  all  require  prompt  shipments 
and  pester  the  operators  for  car  num- 
bers. As  a  result,  there  are  actually 
a  few  mines  in  both  Indiana  and  Illinois 
who  are  now  a  little  behind  on  their 
domestic   orders. 

Steam  coals  are  strong,  especially 
the  different  sizes  of  screenings. 
Prices  have  advanced  all  along  the  line. 
Both  operators  and  sales  agents  are 
circularizing  trade  very  heavily  vrith 
literature  relative  to  the  thieatened 
shut-down  on  April  1.  The  demand 
for  steam  coals  is  slowly  but  surely 
improving  every  day. 

Taking  all  in  all,  the  general  tone 
is  much  sounder  than  it  has  been  for 
a  long  time  and  coal  men  are,  conse- 
quently, more  optimistic.  These  op- 
timists in  the  coal  industry  are  basing 
their  predictions  for  better  times  on 
the  fact  that  unemployment  is  on  the 
decrease  according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor;  that  the  stock 
market  is  showing  very  much  better 
trend;  that  the  raih-oads  are  slowly  but 
surely  doing  a  better  business;  that 
foreign  exchange  is  improving,  and 
lastly  that  the  farmers  are  getting  a 
little  more  money  for  their  produce. 
Taking  all  these  matters  into  considera- 
tion, the  coal  man  believes  that  there 
are  better  times  in  store  for  him  as 
soon  as  the  trouble  which  threate 
the  first   of   .April   is   out   of   the   way. 


CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  market  is  on  the  mend 
as  all  grades  of  coal  are  holding  steady, 
with  prices  slowly  but  surely  climbing 
to  higher  levels.     This  is  brought  about 
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by  the  cold  weather  we  are  having,  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  strike  situation 
and  by  some  slight  improvement  in  the 
industrial  situation.  Industries  which 
have  been  in  a  dormant  state  for  six 
months  are  now  showing  signs  of  ac- 
tivity and  are  planning  on  opening  up 
very  soon. 

Steam  coals  are  now  active,  although 
very  few  of  the  large  industrial  users 
are  buying  much  for  storage  purposes. 
One  carious  development  of  the  steam 
coal  market  during  the  past  week  or 
ten  days  has  been  the  marked  demand 
for  screenings  from  non-union  mines. 
West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky 
operators  are  receiving  many  inquiries, 
calling  for  prices  on  200  to  400  carload 
lots  to  move  forward  in  regular  equal 
weekly  shipments  between  now  and  the 
first  of  April. 

None  of  the  railroads  have  stepped 
into  the  market  to  make  any  large 
purchases  for  storage  purposes.  Most 
of  the  railroads  contracted  for  more 
coal  last  year  than  they  actually  have 
been  able  to  use.  As  a  result,  they 
have  been  very  quietly  accumulating 
a  surplus  at  various  central  points,  so 
that  in  case  there  should  be  a  strike 
nearly  all  of  our  roads  are  in  shape 
to  go  60  to  90  days  at  their  present 
operating  rate  without  purchasing  addi- 
tional coal. 

Prices  at  the  mines  on  domestic  coal 
show  a  slight  upward  tendency.  This 
is  not  noticed  in  Franklin  County  but 
on  some  of  the  other  Illinois  coals 
which  have  been  selling  below  the 
Franklin  County  levels.  Now  that  the 
demand  is  a  little  better,  these  oper- 
ators are  trying  to  bring  their  prices 
up  more  in  line  with  the  prices  being 
obtained  for  the  best  grades  of  south- 
ern Illinois  coal.  Pocahontas  mine  run 
also  increased.  Kentucky  block,  which 
was  offered  a  week  or  so  ago  very 
freely  at  $2.25,  has  completely  disap- 
peared and  it  is  now  difficult  to  place 
business  calling  for  prompt  shipment 
at  $2..50  or  even   $2.75. 


strike.  If  it  is  certain  there  is  a  sti-ike 
— it  looks  like  stiff  prices.  As  a  rule 
the  trade  sees  nothing  in  sight  but  a 
strike,  considering  the  attitude  of  coal 
miner  and  producer. 


LOUISVILLE 

The  market  is  as  nervous  as  a 
thoroughbred  at  the  wire.  Producers 
are  watching  closely  for  opportunities 
to  secure  better  prices,  and  jobbers 
are  afraid  to  take  business  without  first 
getting  it  accepted  by  the  mine.  Pro- 
ducers do  not  care  for  period  business 
and  the  market  is  getting  into  a 
strictly  spot  channel 

The  market  is  so  nervous  that  every- 
one is  afraid  apparently  to  close  aiiy 
busmess  that  is  not  for  immediate 
shipment.  Stock  rolling  is  to  be  had 
at  old  prices,  but  on  new  inquiries 
prices  are  higher  than  they  were  a 
week  ago,  except  on  lump  and  some 
lower  grades  of  mine  run. 

Many  mines  in  eastern  Kentucky 
are  operating  on  a  very  fair-time  basis". 
Reports  from  railroad  men  and  train- 
men are  to  the  effect  that  considerably 
more  coal   is   moving. 

On  some  of  the  inquiries  now  com- 
ing the  concern  placing  the  inquiry 
gives  the  seller  to  understand  that  no 
contract  will  be  considered  that  has 
any  clauses  relative  to  miners  or  rail- 
road strikes,  car  shortage,  etc.,  and 
specifying  deliveries  over  periods  of 
several  months.  Of  course  no  one  is 
interested  in  such  inquiries. 

It  appears  as  if  the  market  will  con- 
tinue unsettled  until  something  definite 
is    known    concerning    the    threatening 


ST.  LOUIS 

Seasonable  weather  prevailing  in  the 
territory  has  kept  the  retail  movement 
of  coal  in  pretty  fair  condition  but, 
as  usual,  it  is  in  small  lots  and  calls 
are  for  the  cheaper  grades.  Standard 
seems  to  be  in  the  lead,  with  Mt.  Olive 
a  close  second  and  Carterville  trailing 
along  third,  with  very  little  demand 
at  all  for  hard  coal,  smokeless  or  coke, 
although  coke  moves  in  a  greater  ton- 
nage than  the  hard  coal  and  smokeless 
combined. 

Dealers  all  report  heavy  stocks  of 
high-grade  coal  on  hand  and  little,  if 
any,  high  grade,  will  be  bought  for 
storage  against  a  possible  strike.  Mt. 
Olive  does  not  store  well  and  such  as 
will  be  put  in  will  come  in  just  previous 
to  April  1,  if  it  is  obtainable,  and,  if 
not,  then  Standard  will  suffice. 

Some  small  manufacturing  plants  are 
gradually  acquiring  a  little  storage 
supply  of  a  couple  of  weeks  or  a 
month,  but  storage  in  general  has  not 
been  provided  for  in  St.  Louis  as  it 
has  been  in  Eastern  cities. 

Country  demand  has  been  fairly  good 
for  the  cheaper  grades.  This  has  been 
somewhat  scattered  and  no  country 
dealer  feels  like  storing  in  great 
quantities. 

A  fairly  good  movement  has  been 
noticed  through  this  gateway  to  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  and  considerable  steam 
tonnage  is  being  moved  to  Chicago 
from  the  Standard  field.  Otherwise 
conditions  are  quiet  and  there  is  no 
change   in  prices. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Railroads  are  taking  a  little  Carter- 
ville for  storage  but  in  a  general  way 
it  is  not  what  it  should  be.  There  is 
some  storage  moving  to  the  North 
through  Chicago  but  this  is  in  small 
volume  compared  with  other  strike 
years.  All  mines  have  an  abundance 
of  all   sizes  on  hand. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  any  marked  change  unless 
something  drastic  and  definite  pertain- 
ing to  the   strike  becomes   public. 

Domestic  demand  is  unusually  quiet 
even  though  cold  weather  prevails. 
There  has  not  been  much  change  in 
prices  since  last  week.  Some  coal  has 
been  offered  as  low  as  $3  from  a  mine 
in  Williamson  County,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  controlled  by  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  operator's 
association. 

The  general  state  of  affairs  in  the 
field  is  far  from  satisfactory  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  operator  and  the 
miner.  So  little  coal  is  being  shipped 
over  the  Missouri  Pacific  that  coal 
trains  which  used  to  move  out  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  now  go  at  the  rate 
of  one  or  two  per  week. 

Conditions  in  the  Duquoin  and  Jack- 
son County  fields  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  in  the  Carterville  field  as  to 
price  and  working  time.  The  Mt.  Olive 
situation  shows  little  improvement  even 
though  cold  weather  is  here.  There 
is  some  domestic  demand  both  in  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha,   but  it   is  not   in  the 


volume  that  it  should  be.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  price  since  last  week. 
Standard  conditions  are  unchanged. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  all  sizes  but  the 
railroads  have  helped  to  some  extent 
in  the  matter  of  storage  coal.  Indus- 
trial storage  coal  does  not  seem  to 
materialize  and  just  enough  coal  is 
moving,  it  appears,  for  current  needs. 
The  domestic  call  in  the  country  is 
fairly  good  on  2-in.  sizes.  The  mines 
throughout  the  field  average  about  three 
days  a  week,  with  several  of  them  idle. 

WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Unsettled  weather  is  making  for  an 
uncertain  demand  for  prepared  coal, 
hut  production  as  a  whole  is  light. 
Mine  run  is  not  moving  especially 
well.  Pea  and  slack  is  hardly  to  be 
had,  as  operators,  while  refusing  con- 
tracts, are  able  to  ship  production  as 
fast  as  mined. 

While  some  of  this  demand  is  from 
consumers  who  are  stocking  up  for 
fear  of  advancing  markets  and  in- 
ability to  secure  supplies,  if  the  strike 
conies  off,  there  is  also  a  steadier  de- 
mand for  immediate  consumption  in 
industrial  plants  which  are  on  a  slightlj^ 
better  basis.  Railroad  consumption  is 
also  reported  to  be  showing  a  shade 
better. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
that  through  rates  have  been  published 
from  western  Kentucky  mines  to  the 
Southern  Peninsular  of  Michigan,  the 
rate  being  25c.  a  ton  over  the  rate 
from  southern  Illinois,  and  affecting 
several   hundred  points. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Overlapping  rainy  and  cold  weather 
is  keeping  up  a  fair  demand  for  house- 
hold coal.  Most  retailers  still  have  a 
good  supply  on  hand  and  are  not 
anticipating  placing  further  orders. 
Hence  short-time  operations  are  still 
the  order  at  the  mines. 

No  change  is  noted  in  the  steam  situ- 
ation. Although  progress  upward  in 
industrial  channels  is  seen,  the  pace 
is  a  slow  one  and  has  not  so  far  proven 
beneficial  in  increasing  commercial 
consumption.  Orders  are  still  of  small 
volume  and  intended  to  supply  immedi- 
ate needs.  Railroads  and  utilities  are 
taking  their  minimum  or  less  in  most 
cases.  The  Southern  has  increased  its 
quota  from  this  district  since  the  ex- 
piration of  contracts  in  another  field, 
which  is  giving  contract  mines  slightly 
better  working  time. 

Wage  adjustments  either  have  been 
made  effective  or  will  be  made  at  prac- 
tically all  mines  in  the  .\labama  field 
this  month,  and  with  the  advent  of 
better  demand  business  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry should  go  forward  without  in- 
terruption. 

VIRGINIA 

The  slight  spurt  in  demand  which  is 
noticeable  is  not  due  so  much  to  any 
improvement  in  industrial  conditions  as 
it  is  to  the  fear  of  a  strike.  More  than 
60  per  cent  of  potential  capacity  is 
being  produced.  Mine  run  is  stiffening 
in  price  and  is  now  quoted  better  than 
$2  but  lump  is  unchanged  at  $3. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


The     Black     Diamond     Coal     Mining     Co.. 

of   Drakesboro.   recently  installed  a   set   of 
automatic  cagers. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  R.  C.  McNeil  Co.,  Bridgeport,  filed 
a  certificate  of  incorporation  recently  to 
deal  in  coke,  coal,  ore,  etc.  The  capital 
stock  is  $100,000.  Roderick  C.  McNeill, 
head  of  the  company,  is  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Karm  Terminal  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
wholesale  and  retail  coke  and  coal  dealers. 

The  Mill  River  Coal  Co..  New  Haven, 
recently  filed  a  certificate  for  the  reduction 
of  capital  stock  from   $100,000   to   $25,000. 

The  Smith-PearsaU  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
recently  filed  a  certificate  of  incorporation 
to  handle  coal,  lumber  etc.  The  capital 
stock  is  $200,000,  and  the  oflicers  are:  H. 
E.  Pearsall.  vice-president ;  S.  F.  West- 
brook,  president ;  H.  M.  Guernsey,  treas- 
urer ;  E.  W.  Smith,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer. 

The  Citizens  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Britain, 
IS  havmg  a  large  coal  pocket  and  elevator 
Duilt  at  the  coal  yards  in  that  city. 


ILLINOIS 

^„H,-  H.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  Herrin  recently, 
looking  over  the  company's  propertv  in  that 
vicinity. 

Vice-president  Jenkins  of  the  Consoll- 
f.^""'  '^°-  fi^s  estimated  that  it  will 
l^ln  nnrf  company  between  $100,000  and 
$150,000  to  complete  the  job  of  pumping 
mine  No^  9  at  Murphysboro.  The  mini 
was  flooded  early  last  December  when  a 
iV^J!.  '^°Jf  '^"  through  the  bed  of  the  Big 
Muddy,  the  water  reaching  a  height  of  15 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  shaft.  Shorti> 
fi:  t  .1" ®  disaster  occurred  it  was  rumored 
that  the  company  had  decided  to  abandon 
the  mine  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
pumping.  However,  pumps  were  imme- 
diately set  to  work  and  have  at  this  time 
made  much  headway.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  work  will  be  completed  in  about  four 
or  five  more  weeks. 

r^i'  ^^■m""*''^^'  president,  of  the  Security 
?omh?rn  t1,'"^  .Co..  Chicago,  with  mines  in 
southern  Illinois,  was  in  that  region  re- 
plny^   attending  to   business   for  the   com- 

The  following  itinerary  has  been  an- 
nounced for  February  for  the  IlIinoirMining 

|n^"|k-fs&^ldnTh'';-I.U'cljln,^1^7?h"- 
?al'li;"^Feb'.''2l:    '''"'"'■    ^"'''    -<>  ^^''"^ 

The  Riverton  Mine  at  Springfield  has 
lilS  n^''i"-''."V'"'?  operation  by  th^  Spring! 
field  District  Coal  Mining  Co.  The  mine 
employs  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  m?n 
=  t'\,^\  Dillavon  of  Chicago,  was  a  visitor 
at  various  points  in-  Illinois  recently  in- 
specting mines  which  belong  to  the  Harri^- 
DUIavou-Dimond  Co.  The  company,  which 
IS  a  comparatively  new  concern,  hal  ac- 
quired large  operations  recently  in  the 
Franklin  and  Williamson  fields 

The  Sincerity  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  hai 
fo?'?,?!^"^  "'"h  Roberts  &  Schaefl?  Co 
for  the  complete  installation  of  shaker 
loading  booms  in   the  tipple  at   Marion 

T^o^'i'f  '^'"i!?."  Colliery  Co..  operating  the 
Kathleen  Mine  at  Dowell,  recently  tendered 

auoin  Thl''  «le^^^  '"'"'^  "^  "^"'l^et  at  Du 
quoin  The  affair  was  under  the  manaee- 
ment  of  Eugene  McAuliffe,  of  St  Louis  tho 
is  president  of  the  companv  and  genlraJ 
manager  of  the  mine.  The  guests  included 
Superintendent  George  Snedden,  the  mine 
E  K^^L.t'f  his  assistants  at'  the  mine! 
n„i^r.  ^^  f-"^'  °^^'-  ^""'^^  auditor  for  the 
Union  Colliery  Co.,  and  Dr.  Young  con! 
I"^"}"!  engineer  for  the  Union  Electr  c  Co. 


INDIANA 

nJo®  S^^S  o'  '*".'■''  *•  Frank,  a  Cleveland, 
9ltL°-  .PiO^tT'^^sainst  the  Rowland  Powell 
Consolidated  Collieries  Co.,  at  Terre  Haute 
was  dismissed  in  Federal  cSurt  i"  !„: 
Hff  ""^l'^  recently  on  motion  of  the  plain- 
V,!^'„-/.  1>  "lot'O"  to  dismiss  came  after 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  trial  of  the  case.  The  suit  was  in- 
stituted to  recover  $6,700  said  to  be  due  in 
service  in  selling  $600,000  worth  of  bond<i 
or  the  company. 


Seven  hundred  miners  of  the  Clinton  Coal 
Co.,  at  Clinton,  will  abide  by  orders  of  John 
Hessler,  president  of  District  11,  U.  M.  W. 
of  A.,  to  continue  their  strike  in  protest 
against  the  discharging  of  a  pumper  by  the 
company  last  October.  The  miners  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  strike,  since  they 
have  received  financial  aid.^from  other  locals 
in  District  11.  Some  miners  recently  said 
at  a  meeting  that  unless  the  district  of- 
ficials and  operators  reached  an  agreement, 
or  the  miners  received  financial  aid,  they 
would  return  of  their  own  accord. 

Reassessment  of  coal  properties  in  Clay 
County  are  as  follows:  Bays  Logan  Coal 
Co.,  Sullivan,  total  increased  from  $6,135 
to  $12,000;  Bolt  Coal  Co.,  Coalmont,  total 
reduced  from  $59,030  to  $34,030  :  Brazil 
Collieries  Co.,  Brazil,  total  reduced  from 
$118,000  to  $102,440;  Brazil  District  Mining 
Co.,  Brazil,  increased  from  $19,650  to  $25,- 
190  ;  Carbon  Mining  Co.,  Carbon,  personal 
increased  from  $35,145  to  $46,535  ;  Otter 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  Brazil,  total  increased  from 
$1,920  to  $83,610;  Primrose  Coal  Producers 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  total  increased  from  $29,- 
385  to  $56,045  ;  Rowland-Powers  Consoli- 
dated Collieries  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Posey 
Township,  personal  reduced  from  $168,- 
620  to  $143,715,  Harrison  Township  personal 
increased  from  $72,359  to  $82,840  ;  South 
Side  Coal  Co.,  Coalmont.  Lewis  Township, 
reduced  from  $10,000  to  $9,645  ;  United 
Fourth  Vien  Coal  Co.,  Linton,  reduced  from 
$6,070    to    $3,080. 

Indiana  coal  mines  produced  22,773,444 
tons  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
Sept.  30,  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
Cairy  Z,ittlejolin,  chief  deputy  state  mine 
inspector.  The  production  was  distributed 
as  follows:  Machine-mined  block  coal, 
57.475  tons;  pick-mined  block  coal,  27,863 
tons  :  machine-mined  bituminous  coal,  11,- 
696.893  tons;  pick-mined  bituminous  coal, 
10,039,520  tons,  and  strip-mined  coal,  951.- 
693  tons.  Mines  worked  an  average  of 
148  days  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  days  of  employment  lost  by  miners  for 
various  causes  is  as  follows :  No  orders 
at  mines,  20,480  days;  no  cars,  2,282  days; 
strikes,  1,178  days;  funerals,  50  days;  sus- 
pensions, 637  days,  and  other  causes,  4,833 
days. 

A  contract,  which  will  amount  to  prob- 
ably 300,000  tons,  taken  in  the  next  twelve 
months,  has  been  made  by  the  Eureka  Coal, 
Co..  for  the  coal  mined  at  its  mine,  eleven 
miles  south  of  Terre  Haute,  with  the  Chi- 
cago &   Eastern    Illinois  R.R. 

The  Miami  Coal  Co.,  operating  four 
mines  in  the  Clinton  field,  has  signed  a 
pledge  to  give  $10,000  to  the  Vermillion 
County  Hospital  and  the  J.  K.  Dering  Co., 
with  two  mines,  has  signed  a  pledge  to 
give  $7,000.  H.  M.  Ferguson,  president 
of  the  Clinton  and  the  Ferguson-Spears 
companies,   had   signed   to   give   $10,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Eight  men  were  killed,  two  badly  injured 
and  one  is  missing  as  the  result  of  a  mine 
explosion,  which  recently  wrecked  a  mine 
of  the  Marietta  Coal  Co.  on  Pond  Creek, 
Pinson   Fork. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  in 
Federal  court  by  the  Boyce  Coal  Co.,  of 
Madisonville.  The  company  lists  its  as- 
sets at  $40,332.90.  and  liabilities  at  $31,- 
101.73.  Among  the  liabilities  there  is  a 
::laim  of  $3,357   due  to  coal  miners. 

The  Clifton  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Louisville, 
capital  $30,000.  has  been  chartered  by  A. 
J.  Corey,  Frank  Gernert  and  B.  A.  Doyle. 
The  company  has  a  yard  at  Crescent  Hill, 
on  the  eastern  yards  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville.  The  same  interests  are  con- 
nected with   the  Corey-Sheftel   Lumber  Co. 

The  Calhoun  interests,  of  Frankfort,  com- 
posed of  Patrick  Calhoun.  Sr.,  and  his  sons, 
Patrick,  Jr.,  -Andrew  and  George,  plan  to 
start  work  on  a  coal  station  at  Louisville 
shortly,  having  leased  from  the  city  and 
Pittsburgh  Fuel  Co.,  a  strip  of  land  on  the 
Ohio  River.  It  is  planned  to  install  a 
series  of  switches  at  graded  levels,  and  ar- 
range to  transfer  coal  from  barges  to  rail, 
and  to  elevator,  bringing  coal  in  from  Ken- 
tucky .and  Ohio  River  points,  including 
eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coal. 
It  is  planned  to  purchase  river  equipment, 
and  transfer  and  distribute  by  rail  from 
the  Louisville  plant  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  freight  costs. 


MINNESOTA 

\y.  E.  I.e  Blanc,  for  six  years  sales  agent 
of  the  Clarkson  Coal  Co.,  at  Duluth,  has 
resigned  and  gone  to  make  his  home  in 
Los  Angeles.   Cal. 

J.  A.  Hone,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Carnegie  Dock  &  Fuel  Co., 
was  in  Duluth  recently  on  an  inspection 
tour   of  the   company's   docks. 

\V.  A.  Prinsen,  secretary  of  the  North- 
western Coal  Dock  Operators'  Association. 
Minneapolis,  has  been  in  the  East  for  some 
time. 

A  new  incorporation  in  Minneapolis  is 
the  Leighton  Fuel  Co..  capital  $50,000. 
The  incorporators  include  G.  A.  Leighton. 
president;  R.  A.  Leighton.  vice-president 
and  treasurer ;  and  J.  P.  Buchanan,  sec- 
retary. 


NEW  YORK 

C.  R.  Stahl,  of  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co., 
at  Glen  White,  was  in  attendance  at  a 
meeting  of  the  smokeless  people  at  New 
York  on  Feb.  8  and  9. 

The  Chillingworth  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion has  associated  with  it  Frank  H.  Flom, 
Herbert  Pluemer,  George  F.  Mellin  and 
Harold  von  Thaden,  formerly  of  the  C.  W. 
Hunt  Engineering  Corporation,  and  "will 
carry  on  a  business  of  a  character  similar 
to  that  conducted  by  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Engi- 
neering Corporation.  It  will  occupy  offices 
at    143    Liberty   St.,   New  York. 

.lu.stus  Collins,  of  Charleston,  head  of  the 
Collins  companies  in  the  southern  part  of 
West  Virginia,  was  a  visitor  in  New  York 
City  during  the  meeting  of  the  smokeless 
operators. 

Swindle  of  coal  companies  in  various 
cities  of  $500,000  by  worthless  credit  rat- 
ings was  revealed  by  Federal  authorities 
following  the  arrest  in  Cleveland  of  two 
accused  as  members  of  a  band  of  fraudu- 
lent coal  brokers  in  Brooklyn.  The  men, 
registered  as  Frank  L.  Matthews  of  Chi- 
cago and  Matthew  Luther  of  Brooklyn, 
were  arrested  following  an  investigation 
lasting  nearly  a  year.  The  men  are  al- 
leged to  have  operated  a  coal  and  material 
company  and  to  have  represented  it  as  a 
branch  of  a  company  in  Brooklyn.  After 
ordering  a  shipment  of  coal,  a  representa- 
tive of  this  company  would  intercept  it 
in  transit  and  have  it  reconsigned  to  an- 
other city  where,  it  is  said,  it  would  be 
sold   for  cash. 

The  Fulton  Coal  Co.  has  been  incor- 
porated to  transact  business  in  New  York 
City.  It  has  a  capital  of  $20,000.  The 
incorporators  are  given  as  F.  H.  Borman 
and   J.   C.   Brown. 


OHIO 


It  is  said  that  Governor  Davis'  recent 
request  upon  various  municipalities  and 
other  public  bodies  to  burn  only  Ohio 
coal,  is  meeting  with  favor.  The  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  Cuj'ahoga 
County  is  shortly  to  pass  upon  resolutions 
in  this  connection,  one  of  which  calls  upon 
individuals  resident  in  Cleveland  and  Cuya- 
hoga County  to  use  Ohio  coal  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  sole  object  of  the  governors 
appeal  is  to  provide  more  work  for  Ohio 
miners,  who  in  some  parts  of  the  state  have 
worked  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  time 
during  the  past  nine  months  due  to  "no 
market"  conditions.  One  prominent  coal 
operator  said  that  ever.v  ton  of  coal  used 
in  Ohio,  except  in  steel  annealing  furnaces 
and  similar  industries,  needing  anthracite, 
could   just   as  well  be   Ohio   mined. 

The  Moore  Fuel  Co..  chartered  recently 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  has  opened  offices 
at  Columbus,  with  J.  W.  Moore,  president ; 
Frank  Gould,  vice-president,  and  F.  J. 
Leonard,  secretary.  The  company  will 
operate  a  mine  in  Perry  County  and  also 
conduct  a  wholesale  business. 

The  Big  Mandy  Coal  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated and  its  directors  have  elected  the 
following  officers:  Charles  --V.  Norton, 
president ;  Rush  Meadows,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  ;  John  O.  Eckert,  sec- 
retary and  H.  Ruscka,  treasurer.  The  com- 
pany will  do  both  a  wholesale  and  retail 
business.  Its  offices  are  located  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Yards  are  to  be  opened  in  the 
near    future. 

An  involuntarv  petition  in  bankruptcy  In 
which  the  Riverside  Coal  Mining  Co..  White 
Star.  Harlan  County  Ky..  was  declared  to 
be  insolvent  and  bankrupt,  was  filed  in 
United   States  Court  at  Cincinnati  recently. 
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What  is  regarded  as  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  administration  of  John  L. 
Lewis  as  international  president,  and  Lee 
Hall  Ohio  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  was  given  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Ohio  organization  recentl>. 
The  action  was  taken  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  the  appointive  power  of  union  ot- 
f.iiN  and  followed  charges  made  on  the 
il.i.'.r  of  the  convention  that  Ohio  officials 
w.re  operating  a  "steam  roller."  and  that 
L^wis    had    built   up    a    governing    machine. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Bureetti.town  Coal  Co.  has  contracted 
for  additional  screening  and  conveying 
eauipment  for  preparing  and  storing  nut 
coal  at  the   Burgettstown  Mine. 

Harry  Barrett  Marshall.  well-known 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  all  railway  sales  work 
ot  the  company.  Mr.  Marshall  will  be 
located  at  the  factory  in  Philadelphia.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  company  for 
the   past    16    years. 

The  Imperial  Coal  Corporation.  Johns- 
town, held  its  annual  meeting  recently  and 
re-elected  the  following  officers;  President. 
Charles  A.  Owens,  of  New  York  City  ;  vice- 
pre.^ident.  James  P.  Thomas,  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Johnstown  ;  secretary,  Frank  D. 
Baker,  of  Johnstown  ;  treasurer.  Philip  Li. 
Thomas,  of  Merion  ;  sales  manager.  New 
York,  E.  H.  Zimmerman,  of  New  York ; 
Philadelphia.  Harry  A.  Ling,  ot  Philadel- 
phia ;  general  manager.  James  M.  Cook. 
of  Johnstown.  It  was  stated  at  the  meet- 
ing that  the  mines  of  the  company  oper- 
ated ion  per  cent  of  300  days  during  1921. 
The  Pennsvlvania  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission has  approved  the  application  of  the 
ReitK  Coal  Co.  to  build  a  dam  across 
Panther  run  in  Shade  township,  Somerset 
County. 

According  to  notice  received  at  the  office 
ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
Imbrie  Cuftl  Co..  Eutl.r  County,  has  dis- 
loived. 

The  Somerset-Windber  Coal  Co.  has  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania  against  the 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad  Co..  alleging  that 
the  Foad  has  refused  to  install  a  siding 
from  its  lines  to  the  coal  mines  of  the 
complainant  in  Paint  township.  Somerset 
County.  The  complaint  states  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  between  the 
parties  and  that  the  coal  company  gave  its 
check  fur  $13.ooo  to  the  railroad  company 
for  the  construction  of  the  siding.  The 
railroad  company  made  application  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission  for  approval  of 
the  proposed  .siding  and  for  a  grade  cross- 
ing at  a  township  road,  the  complaint 
statts.  but  the  application  was  later  with- 
drawn 

Tlie  Harri.sburg  Colliery  Co.  announces 
the  addition  to  the  staff  of  A.  Bement  in 
an  engineering  eapacit>-,  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  sales  departinent  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  service  among  coal 
producers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  LehlRli  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  held 
Jan.  25.  the  following  otficers  were  elected, 
effective  Feb.  I  :  Henrr  H.  Pease,  vice- 
president  and  serretar>' ;  O.  K.  Ncff.  treasur- 
er. The  treasurer  will  report  to  the  vice- 
president  and    3ecret«ry. 


UTAH 

9.  A.  Garcia,  mining  engineer  of  Chicago, 
is  examining  coal  properties  In  Utah  for 
Eastern  banking  interests.  He  expects  to 
return  to  Chicago  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

II.  H.  I*ape,  general  manager  of  the 
LiOB  Coal  Co..  Ogden.  has  resigned.  After 
a  vacation  in  California.  Mr.  Pape  will 
help  to  organize  a  company  that  will  de- 
velop coal  lands  in  southern  Utah.  Mr. 
Pape  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  coal 
operators   in   the   mountain    country. 

Utah  is  to  have  a  state  geologist,  ac- 
cording to  a  promise  of  Governor  Mabes-. 
The  official  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

According  to  L.  F.  Rains,  president  of 
the  Carbon  Fuel  Co..  Salt  Lake  City,  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  development  of  a 
large  deposit  of  coal  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Rains  says  this  coal 
shows  an  ^inalysis  comparable  with  the  Pcnn- 
sylvania  anthracite  and  may  be  offered  on 
the  Salt  Lake  market  by  next  fall.  He 
said  the  prices  would  permit  of  its  gen- 
eral consumption.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
coal  will  help  solve  Salt  Lake  Citv's  smoke 
problems. 


VIRGINIA 

F.  H.  WilHon,  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  Che.saiieake  &  Ohio  Coal  Exchange, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  general  agent 
at  Norfolk  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry., 
to  succeed  J.  B.  Bell.  The  office  vacated 
by   Mr.   Wilson   has  been   abolished. 

\V.  W.  HouNton.  of  the  Pan  Handle  Coal 
''".  is  cluiirmun  of  a  committe  of  five  ap- 
point.d  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
appear  before  the  General  Assembly,  now 
in  session,  ami  support  measures  calculated 
to  bring  down  pilotage  charges  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  Many  coal  men  are  interested 
in  this  move.  J.  R.  Routteen.  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and 
.1.  *V.  Buntinc,  of  the  Tuttle  Corporation, 
have  gone  to  Richmond  to  appear  before 
the   General   Assembly  on   this  question. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Samoseit  Fuel 
( orporaton,  with  mines  in  Pike  County, 
Ky..  operating  under  a  Virginia  charter, 
which  was  held  a  few  days  ago  at  Graham, 
and  officers  elected  for  another  year. 
W.  J.  Cole  was  again  elwted  as  president  of 
the  company.  Other  officers  are :  H,  M. 
Mitchell,  vice-president  ;  S.  G.  Bralley.  sec- 
retary and  general  manager.  On  the  board 
of  directors  are  W.  J.  <:;ole.  H.  M.  Mitchell, 
R.  B.  Parri.sh  and  W.  B.  Morton.  This  com- 
pany owns  valuable  coal  properties,  gas  and 
oil  rights  in  Kentucky. 

Melville  Cookburn,  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  in  Roanoke  for  a  con- 
ference with  officials  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western   Ry. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Interior  Department  has  amended 
the  coal  lea-sing  regulations  by  providing 
that  in  the  case  of  a  lease  for  a  small  area 
where  the  investment  will  be  $10,000  or 
less,  the  lessee  shall  furnish  one  bond  to 
cover  the  investment  and  compliance  with 
the  lease,  the  bond  not  to  be  less  than 
$1,000  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  investment. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  restored  tfi 
entry  200  acres  of  land  in  Washington 
previously  withdrawn  for  coal  classifica- 
tion. In  December  it  reported  on  seven- 
teen applications  for  coal  prospecting 
permits,  a  total  of  445  reports  since  the 
leasing  law  was  passed.  The  survey  also 
reported  on  112  applications  for  coal  leases. 

One  of  the  few  to  escape  unhurt  from 
the  pit  of  the  Kniokerboeker  Theater  at 
WasliinBton  was  a  man  who  had  spent 
much  of  his  life  a.s  a  coal  miner.  When 
he  heard  the  ominous  cracking  which  pre- 
ceded the  collapse,  he  instinctively  dasheil 
for  an  exit  because  the  sound,  he  explained 
afterwards,  was  so  similar  to  that  which 
precedes  the  fall  of  roof  in  a  coal   mine. 

The  War  nepartment  reports  that  it  cost 
$150,000  to  send  troops  into  the  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  fields  in  September  and  October. 
1931.    to    quell    the    rioting. 

The  Pontoflice  Department  requests  $10.- 
000  for  anthracite  and  improvements  to 
present  etiuipment  which  will  permit  the 
burning  of  bituminous  coal,  decreasing  the 
amount  consumed. 

For  fuel  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools  an  additional  $29,300  is  asked  and 
smaller  appropriations  for  other  public  in- 
stitutions in  the  District. 

An  .ippropriation  of  $11,057,610  for  fuel 
for  the  Navy  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  has  been  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  upon  retiuest  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Budget 
Bureau.  This  is  based  upon  -a.  requirement 
of  $29,0011.000  for  the  year.  Congress  hav- 
ing appropriated  only  $17,500,000  at  the 
last  session.  These  arrangements  involve 
.a  reduction  in  the  activities  of  naval  vessels 
below  the  force  operating  plan  and  below 
the  point  where  it  is  believed  naval  ef- 
ficiency  can   be   maintained. 

Coal  savings  are  reported  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  through  co-ordination  between  the 
various  government  departments.  The  co- 
ordinator of  the  first  army  corps  area  dis- 
covered that  it  was  costing  the  army  an 
.iverage  of  $20  a  ton  tor  coal  delivered  at 
Fort  Adams  for  use  of  its  vessels  operat- 
ing in  that  vicinity,  and  that  coal  could 
be  supplied  Fort  Adams  from  the  Navy 
fuel  station  at  Melville.  R.  I.,  at  $9..">0  a 
ton.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Navy  this  arrangement  was  put  into  ef- 
fect The  area  co-ordinator  of  the  sixth 
corps  area  reported  that  3.000  tons  of 
loal  was  on  hand  at  Port  Sheridan.  III.,  in 
excess  ot  requirements.  The  coal  was  de- 
clared .surplus  and  it  was  taken  by  the 
Chicago  postmaster,  saving  the  govern- 
ment    $8. ISO. 


Architeit  Elliot  Woods  of  the  U.  S.  Capi- 
tol told  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  the  cost  ot  coal  for  heating  the 
building  had  declined  in  a  year  from  $8.20 
to  $7.32  a  ton.  The  coal  is  purchased  from 
the  government  fuel  yards.  Early  in  the 
year  it  cost  $9.40  a  ton  and  some  was  ob- 
tained as  low  as  $6.53  a  ton.  Last  year 
24.630  tons  ot  coal  were  burned  at  the 
Capitol. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

A  visitor  in  tlie  Morgantown  field  a  short 
time  ago  was  Areh  straub.  of  the  Straub- 
Atchinson   Coal   Co..   of    Pittsburgh. 

In  addition  to  other  building  activity 
connected  with  the  mines  in  the  Windings 
Gulf  region,  the  K.  E.  White  Coal  Co.  has 
perfected  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  mod- 
ern steel  tipple  at  its  large  Gleii  White 
plant.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  erecting 
this  tipple,  in  connection  with  which  a 
new  hoisting  tower  is  also  to  be  erected. 
The  head  of  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.  is 
E.  E.  White,  president  of  the  Winding 
Gulf  Operators'   Association. 

Work  is  being  push.d  on  the  installa- 
tion of  electric.il  equiliiii.-nt  at  the  No.  9 
mine  of  the  .lamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in 
the  Marion  County  field  near  Farmington. 
Other  plants  of  the  same  company  have 
been  electrified  within  recent  months  in  the 
Fairmont  region,  all  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing  the   capacity. 

Approximately  50.000  acres  ot  coal  land 
in  Harrison.  Doddridge  and  adjoining 
counties  in  West  Virginia  will  figure  in 
a  deal  in  which  J.  V.  Thompson  ot  Union- 
town.  Pa.,  is  a  leading  figure,  the  work 
t)f  securing  options  on  the  lands  now  be- 
ing under  way  The  property  is  being 
optioned  in  many  instances  at  the  rate  of 
$300  an  acre.  If  the  deal  goes  through,  as 
is  expected,  the  consideration  involved  will 
be  about  $15,000,000,  but  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price  is  to  be  paid  in 
ca.sh.  Companies  said  to  be  figuring  in 
the  deal  are  the  Piedmont  Coal  Co.,  Har- 
rison Coal  Co.  and  the  Doddridge  Coal  Co. 

A.  Hunter  I,and,  of  Charleston  and  Lo- 
gan, is  to  retire  from  the  coal  business  and 
to  enter  the  lumber  business  in  the  West, 
having  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Hutch- 
inson Lumber  Co..  of  Sacramento.  Cal.  Until 
recently  he  had  been  i)resident  ot  the  Dick- 
inson Fuel  Co.,  ot  It^harleston  and  treasurer 
ot  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association. 

With  a  reorganization  ot  and  an  increa.se 
in  the  capital  stock  ot  the  .">outhern  Coal 
Corporation,  of  Fairmont,  that  company 
will  soon  enter  upon  the  production  of  coal, 
having  heretofore  been  in  the  business  only 
of  selling  coal.  The  concern  has  acquired 
a  large  mine  on  the  Charleston  Division  ot 
the  B.  &  O.  and  another  mine  in  Lewis 
County.  Plans  are  under  way  to  acquire 
mining  properties  in  the  Kanawha  and  in 
the  Logan  fields.  Following  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  company  new  officers  and  direc- 
tors were  elected  as  follows:  J.  E.  Gaskill. 
of  Fairmont,  president  ;  C.  T.  Denly  of 
Cleveland  and  E.  M.  Powell  of  Waynes- 
burgh.  Pa.,  vice-presidents ;  H.  M.  Hill, 
.secretary  ;  L.  V.  Board.  Shinnston,  treas- 
urer :  A.  J.  Salzer.  sales  manager.  On  the 
board  of  directors  are:  C.  E.  Gaskill.  J.  S 
LeMasters.  R.  V.  Hennen.  Pittsburgh  ;  A. 
J.  Salzer  and  several  others  prominent  in 
the  coal  industry  ot  Fairmont  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

WISCONSIN 

The     Superior     Fuel     *     Supply     Co..     of 

Kenosha.  h:is  filed  :■  v.ili.nt.iry  bankruptcy 
petition  in  the  FK.ler:il  Pistrict  Court,  list- 
ing liabilities  at  $r,l.S;-.6.  and  -.iKsets  at  $19.- 
960. 

The  Ajax  Coal  Co.  and  the  Bell  Coal  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh  :  Cleveland  Cliffs  of  Cleveland, 
who  owns  a  large  fleet  of  boats  as  well  as 
being  the  largest  owners  of  ore  mines  m 
northern  Michigan,  and  also  own  and  oper- 
ate coal  properties  in  West  Virgima  ; 
Bailev-Wood  Coal  Co..  Ragland  Coal  Co.. 
Anigo'  Coal  Co..  Low-Volatile  Consolidated 
Coal  Co  .  Rick  Lick  Coal  Co.  Other  large 
stoddioUbrs  will  be  producing  companies  m 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

An  explosion  of  illuminating  gas.  due 
to  a  leaky  suppiv  pipe  demolished  the  of- 
fice building  of  Puch  Coal  Co..  at  Racine, 
on  .Tan.  30,  causinsr  i  loss  estimated  at 
$25,000.  Wm  Higie.  :i  coal  de;iler.  and 
L.  E.  Williams,  varil  superintendent,  were 
.seriously  burned  and  bruised  by  falling 
bricks. 

Work  on  a  new  $10,000  coal  "."lilo"  will 
be  started  within  tb.'  next  few  months  in 
the  coal  yard  of  the  Marcum  Fuel  Co.,  Fono 
Du   Lac. 
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Obituary 


WiUiam  Wilfson,  a  pioneer  ooal  opei-ator 
of  Missouri,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Richmond,  Mo.  Mr.  Wilson  was  SO  years 
old  and  lived  in  Richmond  more  than  forty 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  ^V  ilson  & 
Crawford   Coal   Co.  " 

T.  Percy  Bryan,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Gray-Bryan-Sweeney  Coal  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City  Mo.,  died  recently.  He  had  been  a 
sufferer  for  more  than  a  year  with  heart 
disease. 

Fred  W.  Struck  of  the  Struck  Coal  Co., 
a  pioneer  resident  of  Milwaukee,  is  dead  at 
the  age  of  71. 


Traffic  News 


Virtually  all  of  the  Western  states  have 
started  one  kind  of  suit  or  another  to  corn- 
pel  freight  rate  reductions.  The  battle 
staged  in  Washington  by  the  Colorado 
transportation  committee  for  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  on  many  commodities  was  a 
concerted  drive  on  the  commission.  Colo- 
rado shippers  took  the  position  that  freight 
rates  were  a  hindrance  to,  and  deprived 
them  of  profits  on  all  ordinary  business. 
Stockmen,  farmers  and  mine  operators  «liKe 
are  suffering  from  what  they  claim  to  be 
unjustifiable  rates.  Colorado's  dernand  for 
a  35  per  cent  reduction  in  freight  rates 
charged  bv  Western  railroads,  was  pre- 
sented bv  Merle  D.  Vincent  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion attorney  for  the  state  transportation 
committee.  All  the  railroads,  particularly 
those  in  Colorado,  are  defendants  to  the 
suit. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  Pitts- 
bnreh  Coal  Producers'  Aasociatloii  allege 
unreasonable  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
mines  in  the  Panhandle  group  and  m 
Brooks  ■  Hancock,  and  Ohio  counties.  \\  est 
Virginia,  to  destinations  in  West  Virginia. 

The  complaint  of  the  Northern  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Operators'  .Association,  will  be 
heard   by  the  I.  C.  C.   at  Washington,   Feb. 
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Til*  Imnroved  Dicl-.More  Automatic 
nrl  n  and  Belief  Valve.  The  Diel-More 
Sa"es  Co,  Inc.,  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phia Pa.  A  7-page  folder  describing  the 
iise  of  the  valve,  with  directions  for  install- 

Tliermalloy    High    Temperature    Castings. 

The  Electro  Alloys  Co.,  Elyria.  Ohio.  Pp. 
6  •  8*  X  11  in  ;  illustrated.  Also  contains 
cliarfs  showing  curves  of  tests  with  therm- 
alloy. 

Testing  that  Pays  Dividends  The  Dorr 
Co  ini  Park  Ave..  New  York  City.  Pp. 
15-'  7i  X  1»J  in.:  illustrated.  Description 
of  'the'  Westport  Mill,  with  information  as 
to  the  methods  employed  therein  in  han- 
dling tests  and  problems. 

Steam  Turbines  and  .\lternator  Units. 
\llis-Chalniers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bulletin  No.  1119.  Pp.  57  :  8  x  lOJ  m.  ;  il- 
lustrated. Describes  high-pressure  single- 
cvlinder  units,  ranging  in  size  from  about 
-'lion  kw.  to  15,060  kw.,  operating  at  speeds 
of    15.000     and     18.000    r.p.m. — Advertiser 

Francke  Flexible  Couplings.  Smith  _ 
'!errell  Newark.  N.  J.,  general  sales  agents 
for  The  Francke  Co.  of  New  Brunswick, 
V  J.  Bulletin  No.  32.  Pp.  16  ;  6  x  9  in. ; 
illustrated.  Describes  the  use  of  these 
couplings    for    direct-connected    machines. 

Trade  Standards  in  the  Pump  Industry. 
Recommended  by  The  Hydraulic  Society, 
50  Church  St.,  New  York  City.  Pp.  19  ; 
6  X  9  in.  A  useful  book  to  both  the  pump 
manufacturer  and  consumer  as  it  gives  the 
standard  trade  definitions  and  customs  in 
the  pump    industry. 

The  Brownie  Portable  Electric  HoLst. — 
Cherrv  Tree  Machine  Co.,  Cherry  Tree,  Pa. 
Bulletin  No.  2.  Pp.  12  :  6  x  9  in.  ;  illus- 
trated Describes  small  portable  electric 
hoist  designed  for  mine  service.— Advertiser. 
etearns  Material  Handling  Methods.— 
Stearns  Conveyor  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Bulletin  No.  100.  Pp.  15  ;  6  x  9  m.',  illus- 
trated. Among  the  many  appliances  de- 
scribed in  this  bulletin  may  be  mentioned 
the  Cleveland  traveling  bucket  hoist,  the 
Stearns  wall  winch  and  the  Stearns  car 
mover. — Advertiser. 
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The  Distribution  of  the  Forms  of  Sulphur 
in  the  Coal  Bed,  by  H.  F.  Yancey  and 
T-i  T,  Engineering    Experiment 

of   Illinois     Urbana,    IlL 
~       '■      "         9    in.   lUus- 


Recent  Patents 


20. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Smokeless  Fuel 
Co  the  I  C.  C.  has  authorized  the  Lcckie 
Coal    Co..   and   the   Interstate    Coal   &    Dock 

Co  to  intervene.  The  case  involves  de- 
murrage charges  on  coal  for  trans-ship- 
ment by  vessels  at  Norfolk  and  Lamberts 
Point,  Va. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Michigan  Paper 
Mills  Traffic  .-Vasociation.  the  railroads  ask 
th"  commission  to  authorize  the  contin- 
uance of  through  routes  on  coal  from  L. 
&  N.  and  C.  &  O.  origins  to  Detroit  via 
the  originating  carriers  to  Cincinnati  Cin- 
cinnati Northern  R.R.  to  Jackson  and  Michi- 
o-an  Central  to  Detroit,  and  higher  rates 
at  intermediate  points  and  continuance  of 
the  route  from  Ohio  and  Kanawha  di.stricts 
to  Jackson  via  Pontiac.  Mich.,  and  Grand 
Trunk  delivery  and  higher  rates  at  inter- 
mediate points. 

The  Republic  Coal  Co..  Minneapolis,  in 
a  complaint  alleges  unreasonable  rates  on 
soft  coal  from  Logan.  111..  Allais.  Ky..  and 
Staunton,  111.,  to  points  in  •V\  isconsm  and 
Minnesota  because  the  railroads  sought  to 
impo^  alleged  illegal  demurrage  charges. 
The  company  also  alleges  unreasonable 
demurrage  charges  on  anthracite  from 
Pulaski.  Va.,  to  Tyler,  Minn. 

4n  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  state 
rates  on  coal  affecting  Iowa  railroads.  A 
brief  has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  Cedar  Kapids 
cCmber  o,  Commerce  setting  forth  reasons 
why   the   reduction    should    be    made. 

In  .a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  Central 
Wisconsin  Supply  Co..  of  Beaver  Dam  al- 
leges unreasonable  rates  on  anthracite  from 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  to  Pardeeville.  Wis..  rec9n- 
signed  to  Sparta.  Wis.  It  asks  repar  ion 
on  the  basis  of  the  Chicago  combmaaon 
plus  $7   for  reconsignment. 


Trade  Literature 


Rotary  Car  Dumper.  George  N.  Simp- 
son Arthur  M.  Simpson  and  Walter  H. 
Simpson.  Chicago,  111.,  1,397.936.  Nov.  22, 
1921  Filed  April  21,  1920;  serial  No. 
375,570. 

-Apparatus  lor  Using  Powdered  Fuel. 
\lonzo  G.  Kinyon,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to 
the  Powdered  Coal  Engineering  &  Equip- 
ment Co..  Chicago,  111.,  1,396.761.  Nov.  15, 
1921  Filed  Dec.  11.  1917  ;  serial  No. 
206.639. 

Process  of  Recovering  Coal  Held  in  Sus- 
pension from  Coal-Bearing  Wsiter  ana 
Streams.  Charles  E.  Holland.  Brooklyn. 
N  Y.,  1,397.735.  Nov.  22.  1921.  Filed 
Nov.    13,    1920;    serial   No.    423,810. 

Crusher  and  Pulverizer.  Milton  F  Wil- 
liams. St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assignor  to  Williams 
Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co.,  St. 
Louis  Mo.,  1,397,828.  Nov.  22.  1921.  Filed 
.\ug.   7,   1919  ;  serial  No.   315,893. 


"Thomas    Fras.j. 
Station.    I'liiver^nN    oi    m, 
Bulletin    No.    125.      Pp.   94, 
trated  ;   charts   and    tables. 

Annual  Report  of  Mineral  Products  of 
Canada,  during  the  Calendar  Year  1920. 
Department  of  Mines,  Canada ;  Mines 
Branch.      Pp.    SO;    6 J    x    9 J    in. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
ciL  Tenth  Annual  Safety  Congress,  held 
at  Boston,  Mass.  Sept.  26-30,  1921.  Pp. 
920  ;  6  X  9  in. 

.Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  June  30.  1921.  Pp.  148; 
6    X    9    in. 

An  Investigation  of  The  Fatigue  of 
Metals,  by  H.  F.  Moore  and  J.  B.  Kommers. 
Engineering  Experiment  Station.  University 
of  Illinois.  Urbana.  111.  Bulletin  No.  124'. 
Pp.  185;  «  X  9  in.  Illustrated;  charts  and 
&     tables. 

Firit  Annual  Report  of  tho  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June 
30.  1921.     Pp.  239  ;  6  X  8  in. 


Association  Activities 


Monongahela  Coal  Association 

William  E.  Watson  of  Fairmont,  is  the 
president  of  the  Monongahela  Coal  Asso- 
ciation that  has  been  organized  by  the  coal 
operators  on  the  Monongahela  R.R.  (New 
York  Central  System)  representing  65 
mines  with  an  annual  production  of  8.- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  C.  D.  Junkin. 
of  Morgantown,  was  elected  secretary. 
Other  officers  of  the  association  are  B.  M. 
Chaplin,  Morgantown.  vice-president ;  J. 
B.  Hansfprd,  Morgantown,   treasurer. 

The  directors  are:  W.  E.  Watson.  Jr.. 
Samuel  D.  Brady,  Fairmont ;  B.  M.  Chap- 
lin. C.  D.  Junkin.  John  Hatfield.  Whitney 
Warner.  G.  H.  Gilbert.  A.  Q.  Davis.  W.  H. 
Soper.  George  S.  Connell.  W.  B.  .\twood. 
Morgantown;  John  H.  Jones  Pittsburgh; 
Joseph  Pursglove,  Cleveland  ;  Robert 
Grant.    Boston. 

The  scale  committee  consists  of  B.  M. 
Chaplin.  J.  B.  Hansford,  John  L.  Hatfield. 
John  H.  Jones.  Joseph  Pursglove.  Samuel 
D.  Bradv.  W.  H.  Soper.  Robert  Grant  and 
R.    M.    Davis. 


Publications  Received 


r  RF  I.itc  the  I-T-E  Circuit  Breaker 
in  "The  "steel  Box— The  Cutter  Co..  Phila- 
delnlia  Pa  Pp  36;  6  x  9;  illustrated. 
Describing  the  application  of  the  U-Re-Lite 
far  the  protection  of  electric  motors  power 
and     lighting     circuits     from     overloading. 


\  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Moisture  Con- 
tent I'pon  the  Expansion  and  Contraction 
of  Plain  and  Reinforced  Concrete.  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station.  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana.  111.  Bulletin  No.  126.  Pp. 
37  ;  6  X  9  in.     Charts  and  tables. 

The  Problem  of  the  St.  Peter  Sandstone. 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  University 
nf  Missouri.  Rolla,  Mo.  August,  1921.  Pp. 
228  ;  6  X  9  in.  Illustrated  ;  plates  and 
charts. 

Coal  and  Coke  Mixtures  as  Water-Gas 
Generator  Fuel,  by  W.  W.  Odell.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Technical  paper  284.  Pp.  32  ;  6  x  9  in. 
Illustrated  ;  plates  and  tables. 

Gas  Mask  for  Gases  Met  in  Fighting 
Fires,  bv  A.  C.  Fieldner.  Sidney  H.  Katz 
and  S.  P.  Kinney.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Bureau  of  Mines.  Technical  paper 
24S.  Pp.  61  ;  6  X  9  in.  Illustrated;  tables. 
Gas  Producers  Trials  with  Alberta  Coals. 
by  John  Blizard  and  E.  S.  Malloch.  De- 
partment of  Mines,  Canada  ;  Mines  Branch. 
Bulletin  33.  Pp.  40  ;  64  x  9J  in.  Illu-strated  ; 
charts  and  tables. 


Coming  Meetings 


New    England     Coal     Dealers'    -Association 

Will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March  22  and 
23  at  Springfield,  Mass.  President.  W.  -A. 
Clark.   Milk  St..    Boston.  Mass. 

Northwestern  Penns.vlvania  Coal  Opera- 
tors' -Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing Tuesdav,  March  7,  at  the  Wm.  Penn 
Hotel.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Secretary,  T.  P- 
Dietenderfei,    Butler,    Pa. 

Tri-State  Coal  Stripping  -Association's  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  March  2  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Secretary,  G.  A.  Black- 
ford.   Wheeling. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  'nill  hold 
its  national  spring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,    Detroit,    Mich.,   April    26-28. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers is  holding  its  midwinter  convention  m 
New  York  City.  Feb.  15,  16  and  17.  Sec- 
retary. F.  L.  Hutchinson,  29  West  39th 
St..  New  York  City. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  will  meet  on  Feb.  20  to 
23  in  New  York  Citv.  Secretary.  F.  F. 
Sharpless,  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March 
1  2"  and  3  at  Ottawa.  Canada.  Secretary. 
G.  C.  Mackenzie.  Drummond  Building, 
Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada. 

National  -Association  of  Pnrcliasing 
Agents  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  N.  }■■ 
Mav  13-20.  Secretary.  S.  C.  McLeod,  IJO 
W.'42nd    St..    New    York    City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Co«ncil  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 

Rockv  Stountain  Coal  Mining  Institute 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  Albany 
Hotel.  Denver.  Col.,  on  Feb.  20,  21  and  ... 
Secretary-Treasurer.  F.  W.  ^^^llteslde, 
Denver.   Col. 
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No  Bridges  Burned  at  Indianapolis 

FARRINGTON  and  Howat  defeated  and  the  mod- 
erate terms  of  the  scale  committee's  report  seri- 
ously modified — what  is  the  portent  of  the  imbroglio 
at  Indianapolis?  Is  a  large  section  of  the  miners  so 
obsessed  with  a  false  sense  of  power  that  it  will  fly  in 
the  face  of  fate  and,  in  this  of  all  years,  seriously 
attempt  to  force  through  such  a  radical  step  as  a  six- 
hour  day  and  a  five-day  week?  In  other  words,  are  the 
miners  really  bent  on  wrecking  either  their  own  organ- 
ization or  the  coal  industry? 

We  think  not.  If  one  gets  the  proper  perspective  on 
last  week's  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
he  sees  behind  the  noise  made  by  the  unholy  alliance 
of  Farrington's  forces  with  those  of  Howat  and  dis- 
cerns a  serious-minded  gathering  bent  on  getting  itself 
out  of  a  deep  hole.  The  officials  of  tKe  miners'  union 
are  not  fools.  They  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall; 
they  know  that  coal  miners'  wages  must  be  reduced. 

The  great  problem  of  Lewis  and  his  administration 
this  year  is  to  hold  the  organization  together.  Many 
there  are  who  prophesy  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
cannot  live  through  adversity,  that  the  union  will 
crumble  under  the  strain  of  reversal.  To  organize  the 
retreat  and  maintain  morale  is  the  task.  That  is  why 
even  while  tearing  up  the  earth  on  the  convention  floor, 
the  Farrington  men  were  preaching  moderation  and 
talking  unity  among  the  delegates  outside  the  conven- 
tion. The  delegates  have  taken  home  with  them  a 
definite  feeling  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
a  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  that  will  have  its 
effect  should  the  proposed  referendum  on  a  strike  be 
taken. 

A  miners'  convention  without  a  scrap  would  not  be 
worth  the  time  of  the  delegates.  From  all  accounts 
none  was  disappointed  this  year.  Farrington,  intent 
on  the  overthrow  of  Lewis,  hurled  the  Howat  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machine  and  for  five  days  there  was 
excitement  enough  for  the  most  blase.  The  deposed 
Kansas  leader  had  no  case.  That  he  made  the  fuss  he 
did  was  due  entirely  to  the  support  afforded  by  the 
Illinois  leader,  actuated  not  by  any  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  Howat  but  as  a  means  of  embarrassing  Lewis. 

The  scale  committee  reported  early  Tuesday  morning, 
the  first  day  of  the  convention.  It  traveled  old  familiar 
ground  in  many  respects,  calling  for  punitive  overtime, 
weekly  pay  days,  abolition  of  the  automatic  penalty 
clause  and  the  two-year  contract.  By  calling  for  no 
reduction  in  wages  in  the  soft-coal  fields  it  virtually 
announced  that  the  miners  are  ready  to  negotiate  for 
the  least  reduction  they  can  get.  Since  they  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  "demand"  a  reduction,  the 
original  scale  must  be  held  to  have  been  moderate 
indeed.  Until  Saturday  afternoon,  the  last  session  of 
the  convention,  there  was  no  expectation  that  the  scale 
committee  report  would  be  debated  or  that  there  would 


be  a  serious  attempt  to  amend  it.  But  that  was  before 
the  Farrington  faction  was  defeated  in  its  effort  to 
overrule  Lewis  in  his  determination  to  keep  Howat  out. 

The  amendments  to  the  demands,  notably  that  chang- 
ing the  original  demand  for  "eight  hours  underground" 
to  that  for  a  six-hour  day  five  days  a  week,  were  a  final 
triumph  not  so  much  for  the  radicals  as  for  the  anti- 
Lewis  faction.  The  rebels,  defeated  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  121  votes  in  the  roll  call  on  Friday,  attacked 
the  administration  program  because  they  just  naturally 
would  not  stop  fighting. 

A  majority  of  the  union  miners  do  not  want  a  strike. 
They  have  provided  that  should  no  agreement  be 
reached  with  the  operators  prior  to  April  1,  they  will 
take  a  referendum  on  whether  they  will  go  out  or  keep 
at  work,  and  they  have  set  up  a  policy  committee  in 
which  they  have  placed  wide  powers.  Since  they  are 
headed  backward  they  have  been  careful  not  to  bum  any 
bridges.  Given  half  a  chance  this  policy  committee  can, 
and  quite  possibly  will,  steer  clear  of  calling  a  strike  in 
the  bituminous  fields.  The  hard-coal  men  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent mood. 

As  for  the  public,  whose  support  the  miners  fain 
would  have,  the  radical  demand  for  the  six-hour  day 
and  five-day  week  will  overshadow  the  otherwise 
moderate  claims  of  the  union.  So  absurd  is  that 
demand,  and  so  impossible  of  attainment,  that  Farring- 
ton's folly  in  forcing  it  on  the  convention  will  prove 
costly  to  them. 


On  one  general  ground  the  miners  and  operators 
will  meet  in  harmony  of  desire — that  "inequitable 
diff'erentials  between  districts,  unfair  working  con- 
ditions and  internal  differences,  wherever  existing, 
be  adjusted  upon  a  fair  and  satisfactory  basis."  It 
is  to  remedy  just  such  inequalities  that  the  several 
operators'  groups  in  the  old  Central  Competitive  Field 
have  elected  to  go  their  own  way  this  year,  rather  than 
follow  the  traditional  interstate  settlements.  Both 
sides  desire  modification  of  local  character  in  wage  dif- 
ferentials and  working  conditions,  but  the  desires  are 
not  parallel.  It  will  be  recalled  that  these  questions 
were  forced  to  the  front  by  the  union  officers  of  the 
respective  districts  in  the  hearing  before  the  Robinson 
commission  and  that  that  commission  made  no  finding 
in  respect  to  them.  Instead  it  was  recommended  that 
these  questions,  because  "technical  and  complex  in  their 
nature"  and  because  "their  determination  may  be 
expected  to  affect  materially  competitive  relations  as 
between  operators  and  the  relative  earnings  as  between 
mine  workers,"  should  be  referred  to  special  commis- 
sions with  proper  staffs  of  technically  trained  men. 
This  part  of  the  award  and  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Bituminous  CoaJ  Commission  has  been 
ignored.  Five  items  were  then  listed  as  deserving  of 
special  consideration:  the  machine  differential  in 
Indiana,  the  differential  between  thick  and  thin  veins 
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in  Pittsburgh,  the  7c.  machine  differential  in  Illinois, 
the  tonnage  differentials  in  southern  Illinois,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  check-off.  These  and  other  ques- 
tions will  thus  now  be  given  the  delayed  consideration 
which  is  their  due,  but  by  separate  and  not  interstate 
negotiations. 


In  his  latest  bill,  providing  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  "National  Coal  Mining  Board"  to  adjudicate  labor 
disputes.  Senator  Kenyon  .states  as  axiomatic :  "Coal 
is  a  public  necessity,  and  in  its  production  and  distribu- 
tion the  public  interest  is  predominant." 

This  is  far  from  being  a  truism.  Of  bituminous  coal 
one-third  is  taken  by  general  industry  and  is  no  more 
essential  than  other  raw  materials  as  iron,  steel,  copper, 
cotton,  wool  and  many  other  things.  More  gas  for 
cities  is  made  from  oil  than  from  coal.  Lubricants  ai'e 
with  coal  equally  essential  to  the  operation  of  all  forms 
of  transportation. 

What  the  Senator  and  others  who  make  the  broad 
claim  that  coal  is  charged  with  public  interest  have  in 
mind  is  the  coal  that  goes  to  the  householder.  About 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  bituminous  and  60  per 
cent  of  anthracite  falls  in  this  category. 


Repair-Shop  Economics 

WITHOUT  a  well-equipped  repair  shop  mines  can- 
not be  kept  in  steady  operation.  Every  mine  must 
have  some  provision  for  the  making  of  repairs,  but  the 
type  of  shop  maintained  and  the  character  of  repairs 
attempted  vary  widely  from  mine  to  mine.  The  facili- 
ties at  small  mines  and  sometimes  at  even  larger  ones 
are  mere  makeshifts  rather  than  adequate  plants.  In 
rare  cases,  however,  a  machine  shop  is  provided  that  is 
adequately  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
mine  which  it  serves.  However,  for  the  failure  to  make 
such  provision  there  are  sometimes  more  or  less  satis- 
factory reasons. 

When  any  piece  of  equipment  needs  repairing,  so  many 
operations  have  to  be  performed  on  it  that  a  number  of 
machines  are  necessary,  and,  as  the  cost  of  these  is 
high,  the  operator  naturally  questions  whether  it  is  well 
to  attempt  what  can  be  accomplished  satisfactory  only 
at  great  expense.  If  provision  is  to  be  made  for  all  the 
repairs  needed  at  a  mine  producing  500  tons  a  day, 
for  instance,  a  machine  shop  capable  of  making  all  the 
repairs  at  a  5,000-ton  plant  must  be  provided.  For  this 
reason  the  operator  hesitates  to  build  a  completely 
equipped  shop,  and  such  repair  shops  are  therefore 
uncommon. 

Reliance  is  thus  often  placed  on  local  repair  shops 
which  do  the  work  for  several  mine  establishments. 
Thus  though  some  mines  have  real  repair  shops,  others 
have  a  mere  blacksmithy  with  more  or  less  general  re- 
pair equipment.  In  addition  to  these,  wherever  there 
are  locomotives  there  are  locomotive  barns  with  some 
machine  equipment  and  electric  repair  and  car  shops 
with  facilities  of  varying  completeness.  It  is  of  the 
general  repair  shop  that  I  desire  to  speak. 

When  a  company  operates  a  number  of  mines  scat- 
tered over  a  large  territory,  it  is  hardly  feasible  to 
maintain  individual  shops  at  each  development  because 
of  the  duplication  of  machines  and  repair  parts.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  this  is  done  because  the  mines 
are  too  widely  separated  to  permit  of  centralization. 
When  the  mines  of  any  company  are  closely  grouped 
the  owner  can  take  advantage  of  that  fact  and  have  a 


central  shop  in  which  repairs  can  be  made  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  yet  with  minimum  investment  and 
overhead  charges.  In  that  event  an  elaborately  equipped 
shop  may  be  maintained,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of 
work,  and  a  complete  stock  of  repair  parts  may  be  kept 
on  hand  at  all  times. 

The  expense  for  labor  in  a  shop  at  a  small  mine  is  as 
excessive  as  the  cost  of  building  and  equipment.  Where 
repairs  are  performed  at  the  mine,  a  machine  boss  with 
one  or  more  helpers  is  required.  At  times  repair  jobs 
are  few,  and  the  men  employed  must  busy  themselves 
looking  for  something  to  do.  At  other  periods  they  are 
laboring  overtime  and  on  Sundays.  This  state  of  affairs 
is,  of  course,  by  no  means  conducive  to  efficiency.  When 
several  mines  are  grouped,  however,  the  amount  of  re- 
pair work  to  be  performed  fluctuates  but  little  through- 
out the  year,  for  when  one  of  the  mines  in  the  group 
has  a  number  of  repair  jobs,  another  may  have  none. 

The  number  of  skilled  workers  requisite  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  central  shop  is  much  lower  than  that  required 
for  a  number  of  individual  shops  even  where  the  total  of 
actual  working  hours  is  the  same  in  each  case.  In  the 
former  instance  the  skilled  men  employed  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  tutor  a  number  of  apprentices, 
performing  themselves  only  those  duties  where  skill  is 
required.  In  this  way  all  shop  employees  are  kept  busy, 
the  apprentices  acquire  skill,  and  a  much  closer  division 
of  labor  is  made  possible. 

Here  is  should  be  remai-ked  that  many  mines  of  small 
capacity  have  to  maintain  a  machine  shop  of  medium 
capacity  because  their  location  is  so  remote  from  other 
mines  that  a  custom  shop  could  serve  but  one  mine  and 
could  not  hope  for  any  outside  industrial  business.  In 
other  cases,  if  other  business  did  come  to  the  custom 
shop,  it  would  be  performed  under  exceptional  difficul- 
ties. By  having  a  machine  shop  a  long  way  from  a  mine, 
two  or  even  more  days  are  added  to  the  time  taken  for 
every  repair,  and  in  e.xtremely  bad  weather  the  delays 
may  be  longer. 

In  other  places  such  repair  shops  have  not  been 
opened  and  rather  than  hunt  around  for  a  man  to  provide 
such  a  facility  the  operator  erects  his  own.  Where  a 
new  mine  is  near  two  or  even  several  others  already  well 
provided,  the  operator  may  well  argue  that  the  other 
mines  being  able  to  take  care  of  their  ovsti  work,  a 
custom  shop  might  find  it  impossible  to  get  enough  work 
to  justify  its  opteration. 

In  this  way  coal  mines  are  not  like  ordinary  indus- 
trial plants,  which  usually  are  so  located  that  they  can 
depend  on  the  services  of  a  well-equipped  custom  shop 
where  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  organization  and 
large  equipment  of  such  an  establishment.  Such  a 
custom  shop  can  and  perhaps  does  add  to  repair  work 
the  advantages  of  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale.  In 
that  event  it  can  often  swing  men  from  jobs  of  routine 
so  as  to  make  a  light  matter  of  a  repair  job  which  in 
the  individual  plant  would  take  some  days  and  much 
expensive  overtime. 

Operators  have  been  a  little  slow  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  repair  plants  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance and  rebuilding  of  their  equipment.  The  busi- 
ness of  coal  mining  used  to  be  regarded  as  akin  to  civil 
engineering  and  was  quite  largely  recruited  from  that 
source,  but  today  the  mechanical  engineering  depart- 
ment is  equally  important,  and  hereafter  mining  men 
will  be  more  largely  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of 
machinery. 
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MAIN  SHOP  BUILDING  ;  BEING  SEEN  LENGTHWISE  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  IS  MORE  OR  LESS  DISGUISED* 

At  Library  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  Conducts  a  Central 
Machine  Shop  for  Repair  and  Storage  of  Equipment 

Fifty-five  Mines  Lying  Within  a  Radius  of  Thirty  Miles 
Send  Their  Repair  Work  to  These  Shops — Heavy  Repairs 
Are  Made'at  Mines  by  Skilled  Mechanics  from  the  Shops 

By  AlPHONSE  F.   BROSKYf 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


AN  EXCELLENT  example  of  a  modern  repair  shop 
l\  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  coal  company  is 
X  X.  exhibited  by  the  Pittsbui-gh  Coal  Co.'s  shops  at 
Library,  Pa.  The  village  in  which  this  shop  is  located 
is  ten  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  company  has 
fifty-five  operating  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
with  a  possible  daily  production  of  90,000  tons  of  coal. 
All  of  these  mines  lie  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of 
Pittsburgh.  For  years  this  company  maintained  two 
large  shops,  one  at  Scott  Haven,  Pa.,  on  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River,  and  the  other,  the  Nixon  shop,  near  Car- 
negie, Pa.  Several  years  ago,  however,  it  was  decided 
to  displace  these  by  one  large  centrally  located  shop. 

This  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  present  installa- 
tion at  Library,  which  lies  on  a  spur  of  the  Montour 
R.R.,  on  which  six  of  the  new  mining  plants  are  located. 
Many  of  the  other  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  ai-e 
on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.R.,  with  which  the 
Montour  R.R.  connects.  The  Pittsburgh-Charleroi  Ry. 
passes  the  shop  and  furnishes  passenger  and  freight 
service  between  Pittsburgh,  Washington  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  valley.  Much  material  is  transported  by  ship 
trucks,  which  take  their  loads  at  the  mine  and  deliver 
them  direct  to  the  repair  shop  or  vice  versa. 

The  main  building  has  a  structural  steel  frame  which 
rests  on  a  heavy  concrete  foundation-  The  side  walls 
are  of  rough-cut  buff  brick  and  have  an  unusually  large 
number  of  windows,  the  sashes  and  frames  of  which 
are  of  steel.  The  building  is  fireproof,  wood  being  used 
only  in  floor  construction  and  then  only  where  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  workmen.    All  doors  are  of  steel 

•On  the  left  can  be  seen  one  of  the  workmen's  dwellings  and 
on   the  right  is  the  substation.     The  main  shop  building  is  con- 
structed so  that  an  addition  may  be  built  readily  on  either  end. 
tBituminous  Editor.  Coal  Age. 


construction  and  wherever  possible  fire  doors  are  intro- 
duced, so  that  any  fire  breaking  out  may  be  readily 
isoJated.  The  roof  is  of  gypsum  slab  covered  with 
tarred  felt  and  the  floors  are  of  concrete.  Kreolite  wood 
blocks  are  used  for  paving  the  assembly  aisle  of  the 
machine  shop  floor,  with  maple  flooring  under  and  upon 
the  balconies  where  bench  and  machine  hands  are  em- 
ployed. The  warehouse  floor  is  of  wood  block  on  the 
first  floor  and  concrete  on  the  second.     Steam  heat   is 


FIG.  1.  SECOND  FLO(.iK  >  >y  -  i  '  ■■ 
On  this  weli-Iighted  floor  all  the  lighter  repair  iwrus  and  mi.s- 
ttllaneous  materials  are  kept  in  steel  bins.  The  stock  is  well 
arranged  and  indexed.  The  elevator  in  the  center  leads  to  the 
stock  room  below,  where  heavy  material  is  stored.  Shelving  and 
individual  compartments  are  designated  by  number,  corresponding 
to  the  record  on  the  ledger  cards. 
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supplied  through  li-in.  radiator  pipes  placed  two.  deep 
along  the  walls,  the  steam  for  the  purpose  being  gene- 
rated by  two  125-hp.  Pennsylvania  boilers.  Little  arti- 
ficial lighting  is  necessary  because  of  the  ample  window 
area. 

The  stock  room  is  located  in  the  north  end  of  the 
shop,  the  lower  floor  being  used  for  the  storage  of  heavy 
equipment  and  the  upper  floors  for  lighter  material. 
Between  the  stock  room  and  the  shop  on  the  ground  floor 
is  placed  a  large  and  cheerful  office  with  walls  and  ceil- 
ing painted  white  so  as  to  reflect  light.  A  runway 
connects  the  second  floor  of  the  stock  room  with  the 
second  floor  of  the  repair  shop ;  the  office  is  of  one-story 
construction.  The  repair  shop  contains  two  depart- 
ments, the  machine  shop  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
electrical  shop  on  the  balconies,  each  operated  under  a 
separate  foreman.  To  the  east  of  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing stands  a  separate  two-story  structure,  the  first  floor 
serving  for  the  storage  of  inflammable  material  and  the 
second  floor  being  used  for  the  impregnating  of  arma- 
tures and  field  coils.  The  impregnating  room  is  con- 
nected with  the  winding  department  by  an  inclosed 
bridge. 

A  large  fireproof  garage  has  been  built  to  the  north 
of  the  main  shop.  This  houses  the  trucks  and  pas- 
senger cars  which  the  shop  uses  in  connection  with  its 
work.  The  blacksmith  shop  and  the  substation  are  lo- 
cated to  the  southward.    Several  hundred  yards  away  in 
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FIG.  2.  MACHINE  SHOP  FLOOR 
The  20,000-lb.  Champion  overhead  crane  shown  In  the  back- 
ground permits  heavy  equipment  to  be  placed  anywhere  on  the 
machine-shop  floor  or  to  be  lifted  to  the  northern  electrical-repair 
balcony  above.  Smaller  equipment  is  moved  on  two-wheel  trucks 
to  the  elevator  back  ot  the  crane.  The  gears  shown  In  the  center 
of  the  illustration  are  solid  ;  split  gears  are  not  used. 


FIG.  3.     ARMATURE-AVINDING  FLOOR  AT  NOON  HOUR 
The  floor  of  the  winding  room  is  of  wood  laid  on  concrete.    Am- 
ple floor  space  is  provided. 

the  same  direction  stands  the  tipple  of  Montour  No.  10 
mine,  the  newest  and  largest  mine  operated  by  the  com- 
pany. A  number  of  five-room  dwellings  have  been  built 
on  a  terrace  to  the  east  of  the  shops.  These  are  occu- 
pied by  the  shop  employees. 

Repair  jobs  from  the  company's  mines  are  sent  to 
these  shops.  No  attempt  is  made  to  manufacture  a 
stock  of  repair  parts  or  to  build  equipment,  the  shops 
confining  their  attention  to  repair  work.  This  includes 
repairs  to  mine-locomotive  wheels  and  axles,  gears, 
steam-  and  electrically-driven  pumps,  engines,  motors, 
generators,  air  compressors,  hoists,  piping,  etc.,  and 
everything  mechanical  and  electrical  about  a  mine.  Re- 
pairs to  cutting  machines  are  performed  at  the  mines  by 
the  machine  bosses,  all  parts  being  carried  in  the  store- 
rooms at  Library.  About  eighteen  men  are  employed  in 
the  machine  shop.  By  referring  to  the  accompanying 
table  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  number  and  kind  of 
machines  used  in  these  shops.  All  machines  are  driven 
by  individual  motors,  no  belts  or  counter  shafting  being 
used.  The  tool  cabinets,  benches  and  shelving  are  alike 
of  steel. 

A  wide  balcony  skirts  the  north,  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  repair  shop.  On  it  is  located  the  electrical  repair 
department.  Here  motors  and  generators,  both  for 
alternating  and  direct  current,  ranging  in  capacity  from 
i  hp.  to  500  kw.,  are  repaired.  The  west  balcony  is  the 
assembly  section,  where  motors  and  generators  are  torn 
down  and  rebuilt.  A  number  of  winding  machines, 
several  lathes  and  a  few  drill  presses  are  included  in  the 
equipment.  A  miners'  electric  lamp  department  is 
placed  at  the  south  end  of  the  west  balcony.  Here  two 
men  ai'e  engaged  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
Edison  batteries  and  lamps. 

Armature  repairs  are  made  on  the  east  balcony.  The 
dipping  room  contains  two  large  steam-heated  ovens 
and  two  air-controlled  dipping  tanks  containing  black 
plastic  insulating  varnish.     Directly  below  this  room  is 
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FIGS.  4  AND  5.  FORMS  USED  AT  SHOPS 
Fig.  4  is  a  record  of  material  at  the  mining  plant.  Under  the 
word  "Reference"  is  placed  the  invoice  number.  In  the  last  col- 
umn Is  shown  what  the  motor— if  it  is  a  motor  that  is  being 
tabulated — is  attached  to.  Fig.  5  is  the  back  of  the  card  shown 
In  Fig.  4.  In  the  blank  space  is  placed  a  description  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  its  capacity. 

located  a  large  tank  for  the  storage  of  this  material. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  20  or  25  bbl.  From  this  tank,  var- 
nish is  pneumatically  raised  or  lowered  to  or  from  the 
dipping  tanks.  Here  also  are  stored  all  other  paints, 
oils,  greases  and  waste. 

Eighteen  men  are  employed  in  the  armature  room. 
Among  these  are  a  number  of  skilled  winders  and  help- 
ers. One  man  turns  and  undercuts  commutators,  and 
another  performs  the  necessary  machining  of  shafts. 
Three  men  are  engaged  on  starting  boxes,  field  coils  and 
general  repairs.  One  man  tears  down  motors  and  at- 
tends to  the  dipping-room  operations,  and  another  boxes 
and  unboxes  armatures. 

In  the  soldering  of  the  terminals  of  commutator  bars 
a  departure  is  made  from  established  practice.  On 
large  armatures  electric  irons  have  not  proved  success- 
ful. Fire-heated  irons  are  slow  and  their  temperature 
is  continuously  changing.  A  natural  gas-oxygen  flame 
is  being  used  with  favorable  results.  In  using  the  ordi- 
nary soldering  iron  the  worker  must  stand  on  the  side 
orf  the  armature  and  stoop  over  close  to  the  work. 
In  using  the  flame  he  may  stand  at  the  end  of  the  arma- 
ture shaft  away  from  the  work  and  apply  the  solder 
with  ease. 

The  flame  is  hot  enough  to  melt  iron  or  steel,  but  it  is 
manipulated  with  such  rapidity  as  to  have  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  copper.  The  solder  drops  into  place,  and 
the  work  progresses  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  worker 
can  transfer  his  flame  and  solder  from  one  bar  to  the 
next.  Because  of  the  extremely  small  flame,  which  does 
not  spread,  there  is  no  danger  of  charring  the  insulation. 

A  large  platform  has  been  erected  on  the  east  side 
of  the  building,  along  which  runs  a  railroad  siding. 
On  the  west,  or  front,  side  a  concrete  platform  has  been 
built,  which  serves  both  as  a  receiving  and  a  shipping 
floor  for  material  hauled  by  motor  truck.  It  also  serves 
as  an  entrance  approach  to  the  entire  building. 

In  the  repair  department  a  10-ton  Champion  crane 
extends  across  the  floor  of  the  machine  shop  and  also 
across  the  north  balcony  of  the  armature  section.  Two- 
ton  Yale  &  Towne  hand  cranes  suspended  from  carriages 
running  on  beams  serve  the  area  above  and  below  the 
balconies,  so  that  any  machine  part  may  be  lifted  and 
deposited  at  any  desired  point.  Small  material  is  raised 
or  lowered  in  the  elevators,  one  of  which  is  provided  at 
each  end  of  the  building. 

The  boiler  room,  blacksmith  shop  and  welding  room 
are  housed  under  the  same  roof.  The  blacksmith  shop 
is  equipped  with  forges,  a  Bradley  power-driven  bit- 
shaper  and  a  steam  hammer.  The  welding  room  is  fur- 
nished with  one  General  Electric  2-unit  electric  welder, 
six  acetylene  welders  and  one  Wilson   portable  3-unit 


electric  welder.  For  heavy  machinery  that  cannot  be 
moved  from  the  mines,  however,  a  portable  welder  is 
employed,  this  apparatus  being  taken  to  the  work  by 
motor  truck,  the  welding  being  done  in  place.  This 
brings  us  to  the  subject  of  road  service. 

The  company  has  in  its  employ  a  number  of  "road- 
men" skilled  in  their  respective  trades.  These  men 
travel  from  mine  to  mine,  making  and  supervising  such 
repairs  as  necessarily  must  be  made  at  the  mines. 

Complete  records  and  files  of  the  equipment  at  all 
mines  are  kept  in  the  oflSce  of  equipment  at  the  shop. 
Similar  records  are  maintained  in  the  Pittsburgh  office, 
the  data  at  the  one  place  acting  as  a  check  upon  the 
other.  When  a  new  piece  of  equipment  is  received  a 
company  name  and  number  plate  is  securely  fastened  to 
it.  In  this  way  a  double  means  of  identification  is 
provided.  Should  either  the  manufacturer's  plate  or 
the  company  plate  be  lost  one  identification  mark  still 
remains  on  the  machine  until  the  missing  plate  can  be 
replaced.  An  entry  is  made  in  the  files  according  to  the 
notation  of  Figs.  4  and  5,  which  show  the  two  sides  of  a 
single  white  card. 

In  Fig.  4,  under  the  heading  "Reference,"  is  placed 
the  invoice  number  for  the  particular  piece  of  equip- 
ment in  mind.  The  headings  "Destination"  and  "Mine" 
are  practically  synonymous.  If  a  motor  were  shipped 
to  Montour  No.  10,  for  instance,  record  would  be  made 
of  that  fact,  and  the  card,  with  the  other  headings  prop- 
erly filled  out,  would  be  placed  in  the  file  of  this  mine. 
In  case  of  a  transfer  of  this  motor  to  some  other  opera- 
tion, the  name  of  the  mine  to.  which  it  was  sent  would 
be  placed  in  the  space  below  the  name  of  the  one  from 
which  it  came — namely,  Montour  No.  10.  The  white 
record  card  also  would  be  transferred  to  the  file  of  the 
transferee. 

Should  the  motor  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  through  some 
other  accident,  a  record  would  be  made  of  that  fact 
opposite  the  name  of  the  mine  where  it  was  destroyed, 
under  the  heading  "Destination."  The  notation  used 
in  this  space  would  be  the  term  "Scrapped."  The  date 
also  would  be  entered.    As  much  of  the  equipment  con- 


FIG.  6.     WHERE  MOTORS  ARE  TORN  DOWN    ■ 
AND  ASSEMBLED 
The  lamp-battery  repair  room  is  shown  In  the  rear,  set>arat«l 
by  an  Iron  wire  screen.  '• 
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LIST  OF  LARGER  MACHINE-SHOP  EQUIPMENT  IN  LIBRARY 

Number 
Type  of  Machine  Make  Installed 

Bolt  Cutter Standard 

Bolt  Cutter National 

Centering  Machine Prentiss 

Drill  Press Hoefer 

Drill  Press Niles«Bement-Pond 

Grinder ...     Blount 

Grinder Norton 

Hor.  Mill Bement 

Lathe  Vert BuUard 

Engine  Lathe Davis 

Engine  Lathe .    .      Niles-Bement-Pond 

Engine  1  athe. .  Hendey 

Engine  lathe.  Lodge  &  Shipley 

Engine  Lathe . .  Lodge  &  Shipley 

Engine  lathe. .    .  ...      Porter 

Engine  Lathe Springfield 

Milling  Machine 

MilHng  Machine 

Planer American 

Wheel  Press Niles-Bement-Pond 

Key  Beater Baker 

Pipe  Macb Bignall  &  Keeler 


Banding  Lathe 

Drill  Press 

Grinder 

Lathe 

Lathe . 


ARMATURE  FLOOR  EQUIPMENT 

Greaves-Klusman 

Hoefer 

Blount 

Lodge  &  Shipley 

Niles 


Shaft  Press Niles-Bement-Pond 

sists  of  motors,  the  heading  "Attached  To"  has  been 
added.  In  this  space  is  entered  the  type  of  machine 
driven  by  the  motor. 

The  filling  out  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  card,  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  is  simple.  No  fixed  scheme  can  be  adhered  to 
in  making  this  record,  as  all  kinds  of  equipment  are 
handled.  The  blank  space  at  the  top  of  the  card  may 
be  used  for  entering  the  title  or  character  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  the  capacity.  A  cross-file  system  is  main- 
tained, white  cards  being  kept  in  the  mine  file  and 
similar  blue  cards  in  the  equipment  file.  Going  to  the 
latter,  one  may  readily  discover  the  number  and  kind  of 
pieces  of  each  type  of  equipment. 

Approximately  1,000  armatures  of  various  sizes  are 
kept  in  stock  at  the  Library  shops  and  at  the  fifty-five 
mines  of  the  company.  These  belong  neither  to>  the  shop 
nor  to  the  mines,  and  careful  record  is  kept  of  the 
whereabouts  and  size  of  each.  In  case  of  emergency  if 
the  armature  required  is  not  on  hand  at  the  mine,  the 
shops  are  requisitioned  by  telephone.  The  files  kept, 
at  that  point,  furnish  the  necessary  information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  a  spare  of  the  needed  type  and 
capacity. 

Listed  in  the  equipment  of  the  55  mines,  and  cared 
for   in  the   Library   shops,   are   15,000   Edison   battery 


FIG.  7.  SOLDERING  COMMUTATOR  BARS  WITH  NATURAL, 
GAS-OXYGEX  FLAME 
Note  the  ease  with  which  the  man  works.  He  does  not  have 
to  exert  himself  or  waste  time  keeping  his  Irons  clean.  The  flame 
does  not  soil  the  copper  and  so  a  good  bond  is  obtained.  This  is 
not  only  a  quicker  way  of  soldering  but  a  cooler  way  than  the  one 
it  displaces. 

lamps,  750  mining  machines,  218  trolley  locomotives,  of 
tonnages  ranging  from  6  to  25  tons  (the  majority  of 
them  weigh  13  tons),  18  storage-battery  locomotives, 
2.400  alternating-  and  direct-current  motors  varying 
from  i  to  300  hp.  (the  total  horsepower  of  these 
machines  approximating  60,000),  98  steam  engines  with 
a  total  horsepower  of  15,500.  There  are  also  36  steam- 
driven  generators  totaling  8,000  kw.  and  54  motor-gene- 
rator sets  ranging  in  capacity  from  150  to  800  Icvv. 

Several  employees  in  the  Library  shops  have  been 
continuously  in  the  company's  employ  for  twenty  years 
or  more.  The  majority  of  these  men  learned  their 
trades  in  the  company's  shops  as  boys. 


Shoprren's 
Dwellings 

These  houses  are 
modern,  having  hot 
and  cold  running 
water,  furnaces, 
electric  Ifghting,  etc. 
Each  house  has  five 
rooms  and  a  fin- 
ished attic.  All  the 
houses  being 
■jainted  differently, 
the  group  is  known 
as  the  "Rainbow 
Row." 
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Intelligence  More  Important  Than  Knowledge  in 
Successfully  Managing  Anthracite  Mines* 

Brainy  Man  Soon  Acquires  Information — Assignment  to  Special  Work 
Reveals  Fitness  for  Supervisory  Positions — Shifting  Value  of  Dollar 
Makes  Physical  Statistics  of  More  Lasting  Worth  Than  Financial 

By  W.  H.  WiLLiAMSt 


THE  problems  which  confront  the  management  of 
the  mining  industry  or  any  other  industry  are 
largely  the  same.  If  any  problem  can  be  correctly 
and  clearly  stated,  all  intelligent  men  can  agree  on  the 
solution.  The  difficulty  we  find  is  in  stating  the  problem. 
I  am  going  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  operating  many  mines  and  having  a  large 
organization,  and  at  the  beginning  I  will  just  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  anthi-acite  industry.  There  are 
not  many  differences  between  it  and  other  branches  of 
mining.  If  there  is  any,  it  is  in  the  number  of  veins 
in  which  we  operate.  We  operate  from  eight  to  twelve 
veins.  All  of  the  mining  operations  have  been  going 
on  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania  since  the 
early  twenties.  In  the  early  mining  the  coal  was  recov- 
ered from  the  thicker  veins,  and  the  mining  did  not 
proceed  along  the  lines  of  today.  The  pillars  which  were 
left  in  place  were  not  regular,  the  mining  maps  were 
not  preserved,  and  now  that  we  are  coming  into  the 
thinner  veins  we  do  not  know  accurately  the  condition 
of  the  coal  in  the  veins  in  which  mining  has  taken  place. 
In  the  Northern  field  we  have  gotten  into  what  we  call 
the  second  mine,  and  the  failures  of  the  past  are  con- 
fronting us  today.  Had  the  mining  gone  forward  in 
that  way — had  it  gone  forward  as  we  proceed  today — the 
pillars  would  have  been  columnized  and  our  problems 
would  have  been  much  simplified. 

Cutting  Machines  Seldom  Used  in  Anthracite 

There  is  one  difference  between  the  anthracite  and 
the  bituminous  in  that  we  have  very  little  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  coal  cutting  machines.  I  believe  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  country  is 
produced  with  the  coal  cutter.  Only  in  the  Noi-thern 
field  does  the  coal  lie  sufficiently  level  to  permit  of  their 
use,  and  until  recent  years  the  coal  cutters  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  stand  up  against  the  anthracite. 
In  the  Southern  field  the  coal  pitches  so  much  that  it 
is  impossible  to  use  the  machine.  We  have  one  other 
difference  in  the  anthracite  as  compared  with  the  bi- 
tuminous, in  that  every  miner,  or  practically  every 
miner,  employs  a  laborer,  so  that  we  have  two  men  doing 
what  one  man  would  do  in  a  bituminous  mine. 

In  the  anthracite  field  we  pump  approximately  sixteen 
tons  of  water  for  evei-y  ton  of  coal  that  is  produced.  It 
is  estimated  that  we  pump  water,  lift  the  rock  and 
pump  in  there  the  equivalent  of  about  thirty-six  tons 
for  each  ton  of  coal.  This  coal,  after  it  comes  to  the 
surface,  must  be  cleaned  and  sized,  and  for  that  we 
have  what  is  termed  a  breaker.  These  breakers  are 
about  160  ft.  in  height  and  140  x  160  ft.  base.  A  modern 
breaker  will  cost  anywhere  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,- 
000.     It  is  estimated  that  to  open  up  a  mine  in  the 

•Prom  an  address  before  the  American  Mining  Congrress,  Chi- 
cago, Oct.  7-22,  1921. 

tSenior  vice-president,  Hudson  Coal  Co. 


Scofield  district  which  would  produce  approximately  one 
million  tons  a  year  of  output  and  to  furnish  the  houses 
for  the  employees  necessary  to  produce  that  tonnage 
would  cost  approximately  $8,500,000.  You  will  readily 
see  that  the  investment  necessary  to  produce  the  coal 
in  the  anthracite  field  is  quite  a  considerable  item. 

Probably  the  first  question  which  confronts  the  man- 
agement is  that  of  the  personnel.  I  feel  that  too  fre- 
quently we  do  not  distinguish  between  knowledge  and 
intelligence.  There  are  many  men  who  have  the  knowl- 
edge, but  when  it  comes  to  the  management  we  must 
have  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  knowledge.  Of  the 
two,  intelligence  is  the  more  important  factor.  A  man 
with  intelligence  will  acquire  the  knowledge. 

Men  for  Supervisory  Work  Carefully  Chosen 

On  these  men  is  dependent  the  selection  of  the  men 
for  the  supervisory  staff.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
many  mistakes  which  we  have  made  in  the  past  in  the 
selection  of  men  for  these  positions,  we  are  undertaking 
now  to  select  the  men  who  in  our  judgment  are  likely 
to  make  good.  We  take  eight  miners  and  assign  them 
to  special  work — men  who  we  feel  will  develop  into 
section  foremen.  We  take  four  section  foremen  who 
we  feel  are  capable  of  promotion  to  senior  assistant 
foremen.  Then  we  take  four  senior  assistant  foremen 
whom  we  believe  to  be  capable  of  promotion  to  the  posi- 
tion of  foremen,  and  two  foremen  who  we  believe  will 
be  capable  of  promotion  to  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent. These  men  are  assigned  to  special  work,  first  on 
one  kind  of  work  and  then  on  another.  They  make  re- 
ports of  what  they  see,  and,  based  on  these  reports,  we 
determine  whether  or  not  we  were  wise  in  the  selection 
of  them  for  this  kind  of  work.  If  they  make  good,  they 
are  likely  to  be  selected  for  the  first  available  vacancy. 

We  have  often  heard  that  the  men  in  the  manage- 
ment class  devote  too  much  time  to  detail.  I  feel  we 
should  make  the  distinction,  however,  as  between  the 
men  devoting  their  time  to  detail  and  the  men  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  detail.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  they  know  all  branches  of  the  work  and  of  the  day- 
to-day  performance,  in  order  that  they  may  intelligently 
handle  the  problems  which  confront  them. 

Too  frequently  men  are  fearful  that  the  men  under 
them  may  develop  so  far  as  to  jeopardize  their  positions. 
Our  feeling  is  that  the  bigger  you  make  the  men  under 
you  the  bigger  you  make  yourself.  The  first  obliga- 
tion of  any  man  is  to  develop  these  men  under  him,  and 
I  believe  the  real  test  of  your  efficiency  as  manager  of 
any  institution  is  the  character  of  men  you  have  selected 
for  your  supervisory  staff. 

At  times  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  should 
make  some  change  in  this  staff  because  men  are  not 
making  good,  and  in  answer  to  this  suggestion  we  have 
asked  these  two  questions  invariably:  What  have  you 
told  the  man  to  do  that  he  is  failing  to  do?    What  have 
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you  told  the  man  not  to  do  that  he  continues  to  do?  If 
you  cannot  answer  either  of  those  questions,  then  the 
failure  of  that  man  to  make  good  rests  with  his  superior 
officer  rather  than  with  himself.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  you  have  been  put  in  the  more  responsible  position 
because  you  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  industry 
in  which  you  are  employed.  If  you  have  that  knowledge, 
you  have  also  the  increased  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  men  under  you  are  given  an  equal  opportunity  to 
acquire  full  knowledge  of  the  work  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  relation  with  the  men.  The 
first  item  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  relations 
is  that  of  the  miners'  houses.  I  feel  we  have  often  made 
the  mistake  of  painting  all  of  the  miners'  houses  one 
color,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  an  institution. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago  we  tried  out  the  policy 
of  painting  these  houses  in  different  colors  and  with 
a  different  body  trim.  That  did  not  require  any  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  houses  and  no  additional  ex- 
pense. The  difference  in  the  appearance  has  been  re- 
markable and  much  appreciated  by  the  men. 

Change  House  Has  Modern  Arrangements 

Next  in  its  effect  on  the  men  has  been  the  character 
of  change  house  or  wash  house  where  they  change 
their  clothes.  We  formerly  had  the  old-style  locker  such 
as  you  see  in  the  country  clubs,  but  when  the  wet  clothes 
were  put  in  there  at  night  and  when  the  men  come  back 
in  the  morning  the  clothes  were  found  to  be  damp.  We 
therefore  borrowed  a  plan  which  was  developed  in  either 
Germany  or  Belgium.  The  building  is  some  twenty  feet 
in  height  with  rafters  from  one  end  to  the  other  and 
with  strips  of  them  near  the  floor.  There  is  a  chain 
going  from  the  lower  rafter  to  the  upper,  attached  to 
which  is  a  bucket  and  a  clothes  hanger.  The  man  puts 
his  clothes  on  the  clothes  hanger,  his  shoes  and  towel, 
soap  and  other  things  in  the  bucket,  and  pulls  the  chain 
until  it  goes  up  to  the  upper  rafter,  and  locks  the 
chain  so  that  nobody  can  get  at  his  belongings.  It  is 
found  that  by  keeping  these  rooms  warm,  in  the  morn- 
ing the  clothes  are  nice  and  dry,  and  we  have  gotten 
away  from  the  musty  smell  which  usually  is  found 
around  a  club  locker. 

Next  in  this  report  is  the  treatment  of  the  men  who 
are  injured.  We  make  it  a  practice  that  where  a  man 
is  killed  or  seriously  wounded,  the  superintendent  must 
personally  notify  the  family  and  extend  such  relief  as 
is  necessary  at  the  time  to  tide  them  over  their  emer- 
gency. He  is  required  to  visit  men  in  the  hospital  and 
otherwise  see  that  they  are  well  taken  care  of. 

We  then  have  the  question  of  discipline.  We  have 
adopted  a  standard.  We  got  together  the  sixteen  super- 
intendents, gave  them  the  causes  for  which  men  are 
disciplined,  and  asked  them  what  in  their  judgment  was 
a  fair  discipline  for  each  of  these  offenses.  After  they 
had  reached  their  conclusions  we  said,  "That  will  be 
your  standard.  You  must  make  the  discipline  more  or 
less  severe,  but  if  you  do  you  must  state  in  writing  your 
reasons  for  so  doing."  That  has  gotten  away  from  the 
snap  judgment  which  prevailed  in  the  past  and  has  ma- 
terially improved  our  relations  with  our  men.  We  have 
provided  baseball  grounds  for  recreation  and  have  estab- 
lished a  mining  institute.  Originally  we  had  intended 
that  the  latter  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
only,  but  when  the  question  was  asked  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  inviting  any  of  the  men,  we 
answered  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  that  done. 


Much  to  our  surprise,  more  than  eight  hundred  men 
turned  out  at  the  first  mining  institute  at  one  of  the 
mines,  as  the  result  of  which  we  changed  the  character 
of  the  meeting  and  the  men  are  given  an  active  partici- 
pation in  our  monthly  meetings. 

We  have  also  appointed  miners'  instructors.  If  the 
Poles  predominate  at  a  mine,  we  select  a  Pole.  If  the 
Italians  predominate,  we  select  an  Italian,  and  so  on. 
It  has  been  found  that  by  a  slight  change  in  the  angle 
of  the  hole  which  is  drilled  and  by  proper  instructions 
as  to  the  charging  of  the  hole,  the  amount  of  work  which 
the  men  are  required  to  do  and  the  amount  of  powder 
they  are  required  to  use  to  blow  down  a  given  quan- 
tity of  coal  has  been  materially  reduced,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  earnings  of  the  men  anywhere  from  $1.25 
up  per  day  after  instruction.  This  is  quite  an  important 
factor.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  men  to  earn  a  reasonable 
wage  that  determines  whether  or  not  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  work;  and  with  the  improved  performance 
which  has  come  as  the  result  of  the  instruction,  we  have 
gotten  a  much  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  among  the 
rank  and  file. 

There  also  is  the  question  of  safety.  Mining  is  a 
hazardous  employment.  Each  accident  is  investigated 
by  a  safety  engineer,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  under- 
take to  analyze  the  cause  of  accidents  and  see  to  what 
extent  it  is  possible  to  prevent  future  accidents.  One 
of  the  helpful  things  is  an  accident  chart  locating  on  a 
map  each  accident  which  is  reported.  This  soon  brings 
to  your  attention  certain  places  in  the  mines  where  acci- 
dents are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  a  study  of  the 
accidents  in  that  section  enables  you  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy.  We  have  also  taken  the  position  that  every 
man  in  our  employ  has  a  just  grievance  if  he  feels  he 
has  one  until  such  time  as  the  facts  are  clearly  explained 
to  him.  The  success  of  the  institution  is  dependent 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  officers — their  ability  to 
look  into  the  future. 

Development  Planned  Five  Years  Ahead 

We  prepare  a  five-year  development  program  showing 
the  coal  from  each  section  of  the  mine  and  from  each 
section  of  each  vein  which  we  expect  to  mine  during 
each  of  the  coming  five  years.  Based  on  that  production 
estimate,  we  arrange  our  development  program  with 
reference  to  the  driving  of  gangways,  counters,  air- 
ways, pumping,  transportation,  etc.,  and  from  these 
programs  we  make  up  our  annual  budget.  The  work  of 
the  different  classes  is  assembled  on  the  sheets,  the 
estimated  cost  is  shown,  the  effect  on  the  output,  the 
effect  on  our  net  earnings — whether  it  will  increase  our 
earnings  or  reduce  our  expenses — and  the  items  of  work 
selected  for  the  coming  year  are  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tive return  which  will  come  from  the  investment  that 
is  to  be  made. 

In  connection  with  these  programs  we  have  made  topo- 
graphical maps  of  each  bed.  We  are  finding  these  of 
considerable  advantage  in  working  out  our  transporta- 
tion system  so  as  to  rediice  the  grades  of  our  tracks, 
and  thereby  increase  the  work  which  can  be  performed 
by  either  the  mules  or  the  electric  locomotives. 

The  statements  are  prepared  showing  the  cubic  yards 
of  gangway  work,  airway  work,  etc.,  which  is  to  be  done 
during  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  state- 
ment is  made  showing- what  has  been  accomplished  and 
whether  we  are  up  to  our  schedule  or  not.  In  the 
anthracite  fields  sufficient  attention  has  not  in  the  past 
been  given  to  the  question  of  transportation,  and  yet 
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there  is  no  one  item  which  so  materially  affects  the  out- 
put of  a  mine. 

First  there  is  the  question  of  equitable  car  supply. 
We  have  numerous  complaints  from  the  men  of  inability 
to  receive  all  the  cars  they  desire.  Analysis  of  the 
subject  indicated  that  if  there  was  a  breakdown,  the 
tendency  was  to  throw  the  cars  into  the  chamber  nearest 
the  shaft,  with  the  result  that  the  men  in  the  outlying 
districts  did  not  get  a  fair  car  supply.  We  now  have 
an  arrangement  under  which  the  men  place  orders  for 
cars  as  they  go  to  work  in  the  morning,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  that  shippers  on  a  railroad  place  their 
orders  for  cars,  and  a  statement  is  made  at  the  end  of 
€ach  day  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  showing  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  furnished  all  the  cars  that 
were  requested  by  each  of  the  men.  We  have  found  in 
some  places  where  we  were  not  furnishing  a  full  supply, 
that  the  transportation  facilities  were  inadequate  to 
permit  of  supplying  all  the  cars  needed  for  the  number 
of  men  located  in  that  section.  Pending  the  time  when 
■we  could  make  the  development  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  men  in  that  section,  thereby  enabling  us  to 
give  a  full  car  supply  to  those  who  remained  at  work, 
and  without  in  the  slightest  degree  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  that  came  from  the  section. 

Output  Increased  Without  More  Cars 

In  handling  car  distribution  we  have  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  install  in  each  section  of  the  mine  tele- 
phones which  are  connected  up  with  a  car  distributor 
located  in  the  superintendent's  office.  With  a  view  to 
testing  the  efficiency  of  the  men  in  handling  cars  we 
numbered  all  of  the  cars  in  a  mine  and  kept  a  record 
of  the  trips  which  were  made  by  each  car.  Much  to 
our  surprise  we  found  that  there  were  a  number  of  the 
cars  that  made  only  one  round  trip  in  something  like 
four  days;  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  averaged 
about  one  trip  per  car  per  day  for  the  entire  mine.  But 
this  pointed  out  the  places  in  the  mine  where  delays 
were  occurring  in  the  handling  of  the  cars,  and  this 
study  has  enabled  us  to  increase  our  output  without 
increasing  our  number  of  cars. 

Each  superintendent  is  given  a  statistician.  We  feel, 
however,  that  in  the  past  we  have  been  what  you  might 
call  dollar  mad  in  preparing  statistics.  I  don't  mean 
that  we  were  looking  for  the  dollar,  but  in  preparing 
our  statistics  we  have  used  financial  statistics  rather 
than  physical  statistics  in  analyzing  the  operations. 
Financial  statistics  do  nothing  more  than  to  indicate 
■whether  you  are  conducting  your  business  at  a  profit 
or  a  loss.  They  do  not  measure  the  efficiency  of  your 
men.  Your  dollar  is  as  changeable  in  its  value  as  any 
other  commodity,  and  with  the  changes  in  the  rates 
of  pay  and  the  changes  in  the  prices  of  material,  any 
statistics  which  are  based  on  dollars  are  not  on  a  com- 
parative basis.  We,  therefore,  use  the  physical  statis- 
tics. A  man  hour  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  yester- 
day, last  week,  or  a  year  ago;  it  is  the  same  over  a 
five-  or  ten-year  period.  This  is  true  as  to  the  ton,  as  to 
the  car,  as  to  the  locomotive,  as  to  the  mule,  etc.,  and 
when  your  statistics  are  prepared  on  that  basis  you 
have  comparative  figures  over  a  five-  or  ten-year  period 
which  clearly  indicate  the  way  you  are  drifting. 

Among  other  statistics  we  have  those  relating  to  the 
refuse  in  mine  cars  and  the  topping  of  mine  cars.  A 
miner  is  required  to  top  his  car  anywhere  from  5  to 
8  in.  The  quantity  of  refuse  is  dependent  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  vein.    For  the  purpose  of  testing  these  out. 


we  have  what  is  known  as  a  jury  house,  where  three  or 
four  cars  each  day  are  supposed  to  be  tested.  At  times 
we  have  found  that  the  man  in  charge  apparently  was 
influenced  by  other  than  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
pany, and  so  we  have  put  on  special  testers,  taking 
twenty  consecutive  cars  from  each  section  of  each  vein 
and  testing  them  with  these  special  testers.  We  have 
found  in  numerous  cases  that  the  average  amount  of 
refuse  sho-svn  by  these  special  testers  was  in  excess  of 
the  average  of  the  cars  tested  in  the  jury  house,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  only  the  worst  cars  were 
supposed  to  go  to  the  jury  house,  which  clearly  showed 
that  our  sectional  foremen  were  not  reporting  the  worst 
offenders  and  arranging  for  their  cars  to  go  to  the 
jury  house. 

The  next  physical  test  is  that  of  the  sizing  of  the 
coal,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  anthracite  mining. 
Some  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  what  is  termed 
domestic  sizes,  that  is  used  in  the  home.  The  balance 
consists  of  coal  used  exclusively  for  steaming  purposes, 
the  market  price  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  price 
of  bituminous  coal,  and  which  is  very,  very  much  below 
the  average  cost  of  mining,  usually  running  from  $3 
to  $4  less  than  the  average  co»t  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal. 

One  of  our  best  tests  is  what  we  call  the  yield  per 
100  cu.  ft.  We  have  the  cubical  content  capacity  of  the 
car,  plus  the  topping,  multiply  the  number  of  cars  han- 
dled by  that  cubical  content,  and  divide  it  into  the  output 
per  day,  which  enables  us  to  find  out  what  the  yield 
is  per  100  cu.ft.  That  is  affected  by  the  topping  and 
is  affected  by  the  amount  of  refuse,  and  if  the  yield  is 
going  off  it  indicates  that  our  supervisory  staff  are  not 
giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  refuse  and  topping. 

Analysis  Keeps  Up  Quality  and  Prevents  Waste 

We  then  analyze  the  coal  prepared  for  market  as  to 
the  percentage  of  refuse  and  as  to  sizes,  to  see  that  it 
meets  the  market  demand  and  that  the  men  are  not 
undertaking  to  overcome  their  inefficiency  by  preparing 
an  inferior  coal  for  market.  We  analyze  the  refuse  on 
the  dump  to  see  that  good  coal  is  not  being  wasted.  We 
also  analyze  the  coal  going  to  the  boiler  room,  with  a 
view  to  seeing  that  only  the  poor  grades  of  coal  are  put 
in  the  boiler  room  and  the  better  coal  sent  to  market. 

We  also  have  statistics  showing  the  tons  of  coal  per 
keg  of  powder  produced.  These  are  useful  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  indicating  whether  the  men  are  being 
properly  taught  how  to  produce  the  coal  but  when  cases 
come  up  where  the  men  claim  that  the  coal  is  too  hard 
in  any  one  section,  a  comparison  of  the  powder  figures 
will  give  an  idea  whether  their  contention  is  correct. 

We  also  analyze  the  quantity  of  rock  with  a  view  to 
seeing  its  relation  to  the  quantity  of  coal  produced  and 
its  effect  on  our  cost.  Our  man-hour  statistics  are 
divided  as  between  producers  and  non-producers,  and 
we  ascertain  the  quantity  of  coal  that  is  produced  per 
man-hour  or  per  man-day.  The  earnings  of  the  men 
are  analyzed  individually  and  by  sections.  This  work 
is  done  by  the  auditing  department.  Where  the  earn- 
ings of  the  men  in  any  section  are  indicated  as  below 
what  we  regard  as  a  reasonable  figure,  they  are  run 
in  red  and  forwarded  to  the  colliery's  superintendent, 
who  is  required  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the 
situation  in  that  section  to  ascertain  why  the  men  are 
not  making  fair  earnings.  This  has  helped  us  to  locate 
some  of  the  places  where  a  car  supply  was  insufficient 
and  where  it  was  impossible  with  our  facilities  to  get 
sufficient  cars  back  to  the  men. 
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Horizontal  Shaking  Screen  Which  Keeps  Coal  Moving 
In  One  Direction  Without  Jerking  Tipple  Structure 

By  Revolving  Weights  and  Spring  Supports  a  Compound  Motion  Is 
Obtained  Whereby  the  Coal  Is  Caused  to  Travel  Forward  Continuously — 
By  Duplicating  and  Opposing  the  Parts  Useless  Vibration  Is  Prevented 

By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky* 

Pittsburgh,-  Pa. 


SEVERAL  stages  have  been  passed  through  in  the 
development  of  screening  facilities.  In  the  first 
the  coal  was  moved  over  the  screens  by  gravity. 
This  method  was  only  partly  successful.  Discovering 
that  proper  sepai-ation  could  not  be  obtained  upon 
grizzlies,  inclined  shaker  screens  were  adopted,  and 
the  coal  sized  over  them  was  at  once  recognized  by  the 
trade  as  being  superior  to  that  made  over  gravity 
screens.  Manufacturers  of  mine  equipment  desiring 
further  simplification  next  bi-ought  out  a  shaker  screen 
that  was  horizontal.  This  device  lent  itself  readily  to 
the  hand  picking  of  sizes  larger  than  nut  and  slack. 

Both  the  inclined  and  the  earlier  horizontal  shakers 
were  given  a  reciprocating  motion,  the  reaction  from 
which  had  to  be  absorbed  or  resisted  by  the  tipple 
frame  or  by  special  supports.  These  proved  at  once 
troublesome  and  expensive.  Many  attemps  have  been 
made  to  balance  these  screens,  but  the  results  have  not 
been  entirely  gratifying. 

The  C.  L.  Miller  Co.,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  mine  equipment,  has  perfected  a  horizontal  shaking 
screen,  the  invention  of  C.  L.  Miller,  the  reciprocation 
of  which  is  secured  through  the  revolution  of  unbalanced 
weights.  The  screen  moves  back  and  forth  without 
anchorage  or  connection  to  any  stationary  object  other 
than  the  foundations  that  support  its  weight.  This 
statement  may  seem  ridiculous  on  first  thought,  but 
the  screen  so  oscillates  nevertheless  and  in  such  an 
easy  and  quiet  manner  that  the  shopmen  who  built  and 
installed  the  first  one  promptly  dubbed  it  the  "shimmy 
shaker." 

Drive  Head  Moves  Coal  Steadily  Forward 

The  screen  body  is  of  the  ordinary  plate  type,  built  to 
suit  local  conditions.  To  this  is  secured  a  drive  head 
that  shakes  the  screen  body  with  a  peculiar  motion, 
effecting  a  movement  of  the  coal  in  one  direction  only 
over  the  horizontal  decks.  Inasmuch  as  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  this  device  is  an  entirely  new  one,  it  might 
be  well  to  go  into  the  mechanics  of  the  drive  head  which 
produces  this  motion. 

In  Fig.  1,  W'  is  a  weight  pivoted  on  the  pin,  P,  set 
in  the  block,  W^,  which  is  assumed  to  be  fi.xed.  If  the 
weight,  W,  is  caused  to  rotate  about  P  at  a  uniform 
velocity,  it  will  exert  on  it  a  certain  radial  pull,  depend- 
ing upon  the  mass  of  W  and  the  square  of  its  speed 
of  rotation. 

Now  suppose  that  the  block,  W,,  is  free  to  move  in 
any  direction.  The  weight,  W,  is  rotated  at  a  certain 
velocity,  and  the  centrifugal  force  will  pull  the  block, 
W„  out  of  its  original  position  of  rest.  It  accordingly 
will  rotate  about  the  vertical  gravity  axis  or  center  of 
gravity  of  W  and  W^  combined.     The  distance  of  this 
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new  center,  0,  from  the  pivot,  P,  is  h,  and  from  the 
center  of  gravity  of  W  its  distance  is  a,  the  ratio  of 
the  two  being  such  that  Wa  =  W,  h,  where  W  and  W, 
are  the  masses  of  the  weight  and  of  the  block  respec- 
tively. As  will  be  seen,  the  distance  h  will  remain 
constant  regardless  of  the  velocity  of  revolution  of  the 
weight,  W.  At  all  speeds  the  point  of  the  pivot,  P,  will 
describe  a  circle  about  point,  0,  with  6  as  a  radius. 

For  screening,  the  circular  motion  of  block  TF,  is 
not  desired.  What  is  desired  is  an  unbalanced  speed 
of  reciprocation  on  a  fixed  line.  Accordingly,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  W^  is  placed  between  guides  so  that  it  can 
move  only  in  a  straight  line.  The  block  is  shown 
elongated  for  further  consideration  and  is  supported  in 
the  fixed  guides,  G,  so  that  it  can  move  only  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  guides.  Now  if  the  weight,  W,  is  re- 
volved at  a  uniform  velocity,  it  will  react  on  block  W,. 
attempting  to  move  it  in  a  circle  with  0  as  a  center, 
as  before.  But  since  the  guides,  G,  prevent  all  but 
straight-line  movement,  the  block  will  move  backward 
and  forward  between  the  guides  with  a  simple  harmonic 
motion. 

Simple  harmonic  motion  is  that  closely  approximated 
by  any  reciprocating  object  when  controlled  by  a  con- 
necting rod  from  a  crank  or  eccentric  on  a  revolving 
shaft.  It  is  practically  the  motion  of  the  standard  in- 
clined shaker  screen.  If  an  inclined  oscillating  screen 
were  made  horizontal,  the  coal  on  it  would  simply  shake 
back  and  forth  with  each  stroke  and  would  not  travel 
progressively  to  the  end  of  the  shaker. 

It  therefore  follows  that  a  motion  other  than  simple 
harmonic,  produced  by  a  single  revolving  weight,  must 


FIGS.  1  AND  2.     DIAGR.\XIS  SHOWING  PRINCIPLES  OX 
WHICH  MOTION  OP  SHAKING  SCREEN  IS  BASED 

In  Fig.  1  the  weiglit  W  revolving  about  the  pivot  P,  which  is 
attached  to  the  free  weight  W\,  has  a  composite  motion  as  if 
revolving  about  the  point  O,  which  is  located  so  tliat  tlie  moment 
of  W  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  W^.  In  Fig.  2  are  shown  two 
independent  weights,  W  and  Wj.  revolving  about  pivots,  P  and  Pj, 
which  are  attached  to  Wl,  that  weight  being  controlled  by  the 
guides,  G,  so  that  it  can  move  only  along  a  straight  line. 
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FIGS.  3  AND  4.     SPEED  AND  ACCELERATION  CURVES  FOR 
COMBINATION  OF  THE  TWO  HARMONIC  MOTIONS 

The  resultant  speed  curve.  Fig.  3.  for  a  combination  of  two 
harmonic  motions,  one  twice  as  rapid  as  tlie  otlier.  is  an  extremely 
rapid  movement,  as  at  nt.  and  a  comparatively  long  period  of 
almost  entire  rest,  followed  by  another  extremely  rapid  movement, 
as  at  n.  Fig.  4  is  an  acceleration  diagram  of  the  same  motion, 
the  forward  accelerations  being  plotted  above  the  stroke  line  and 
the  return  movement  below  it. 

be  obtained  if  the  principle  of  an  unbalanced  force  is 
to  be  applied  successfully.  Suppose  then  that  another 
weight,  W„  be  mounted  and  caused  to  revolve  on  the 
block,  W,.  Its  motion  and  consequent  centrifugal  force 
would  act  upon  W,  in  the  same  manner  as  did  that 
of  W.  The  resultant  travel  of  the  block  W^  between 
the  guides.  G,  would  then  be  a  combination  of  the  travels 
induced  by  the  force  reactions  of  the  two  revolving 
weights. 

Now  let  it  be  further  assumed  that  the  revolving 
weights  W  and  W,  are  connected  in  such  a  way  that 
each  has  a  fixed  movement  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
other.  For  example,  suppose  that  PF,  revolves  twice  as 
fast  as  W.  Now  if  there  is  no  slippage,  at  every  revolu- 
tion of  W  the  two  weights  will  come  into  exactly  the 
same  position  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2.  The  weight,  W. 
will  tend  to  impart  simple  harmonic  motion  to  W,,  but 
while  W  is  acting  through  one  cycle  W.,  will  tend  to 
impart  to  T^^  a  harmonic  motion  through  two  cycles. 

Referring  to  Fig.  3  the  full-line  sine  curve  there 
shown  gives  the  transverse  movement  of  the  block  W, 
under  the  action  of  the  weight  W.  The  dotted  curve 
shows  the  movement  of  the  block  as  the  result  of  the 
movement  of  W,,  while  the  resultant  of  these  move- 
ments is  shovvTi  by  the  dot  and  dash  curve.  This  last 
is  a  combination  of  the  first  two,  their  ordinates  being 
algebraically  added. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  highest  point  of  the  resultant 
curve,  which  represents  the  greatest  velocity  of  travel 
of  the  block,  TF„  occurs  before  the  quarter-stroke  point 
and  that  on  the  reverse  movement  it  follows  the  three- 
quarter  stroke  point.  The  maximum  velocities  of  travel 
for  both  the  other  curves  occur  on  the  quarter  and 
three-quarter  points  respectively.  The  resultant  force 
imparts  to  the  block,  W^,  a  motion  which,  when  applied 
to  a  horizontal  screen,  will  cause  the  coal  upon  it  to 
travel  continuously  in  one  direction  by  a  series  of  glides 
in  harmony  with  the  movement  of  the  screen. 

From  the  velocity  curves  may  be  derived  an  accelera- 
tion curve,  shown  in   Fig.  4.     From  this  it  is  easily 


understood  how  the  motion  of  a  horizontal  screen  causes 
the  coal  to  travel  in  one  direction.  The  lettering  in 
Fig.  4  corresponds  to  that  of  Fig,  3  as  regards  the 
maximum  and  minimum  points.  The  curve  described 
in  the  return  stroke  has  been  transposed  so  as  to  begin 
and  end  the  cycle  at  the  point  0.  In  this  cycle  cui-ve 
the  fact  should  be  noted  that  the  point  of  maximum 
acceleration  does  not  coincide  with  the  quarter-stroke 
point. 

Starting  at  O  the  screen  accelerates  gradually  to  the 
value  m,  the  actual  speed  being  so  regulated  that  the 
coal  on  the  screen  is  carried  forward  without  slippage. 

At  m  the  coal  has  reached  its  greatest  velocity  and 
each  particle  has  stored  within  itself  a  certain  amount 
of  kinetic  energy.  From  m  to  A  the  screen  continues 
to  travel  in  the  same  direction  but  its  movement  is 
retarded  rapidly.  This  retardation  is  so  swift  that 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  coal  overcomes  its  friction 


Position  I  2 

FIG. 5  "  ~' 

FIG.  5.     HOW  SIDE  STRESSES  ARE  BALANCED 
It    will    be    noted    that    at    all    points    the    weights    are    pulling 
.squarely   apart  or  pushing  squarely  against  each   other  except  as 
they   act    in    the   direction    of   the   screen   travel,    thus    leaving    no 
forces  to  be  resisted  by  the  rigidity  of  the  mechanism. 


FIG.   6.     PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OF  SHAKING  IVIECHANISM 

Gears  driven  by  a  belt  from  an  electric  motor  cause  two  pairs 
of  eccentrically  loaded  gears  to  revolve,  one  pair  making  twice  as 
many  revolutions  as  the  other.  This  combination  turns  a  simple 
rotating  movement  into  a  jerking;  action,  which  shakes  the  screen 
but  not  the  building  in  which  it  is  erected. 

on  the  screen  decks,  and  consequently  it  glides  forward. 
At  -4  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  screen  is  reversed 
and  its  movement  rapidly  accelerated  to  its  maximum 
reverse  speed  at  n.  Meanwhile  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  coal  continues  to  overcome  friction.  The  coal  con- 
sequently continues  its  forward  movement,  gradually 
slowing  dowii  to  zero  at  the  point  0,  which  is  the  end 
of  the  return  stroke  and  the  completion  of  the  cycle. 

The  weights  on  the  drive  head  are  adjustable  and 
may  be  regulated  so  as  to  equalize  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  coal  stored  up  from  0  to  m  and  the  frictional  re- 
tardation forces  from  m  through  A,  and  thence  through 
M  to  O,  both  these  latter  portions  of  the  cycle  being  on 
the  retard,  or  return,  stroke.  As  a  result  there  is  no 
backward  travel  of  the  material  on  the  screen  to  confuse 
the  pickers  as  they  remove  the  refuse. 

In  the  discussion  of  Fig.  2  it  was  stated  that  the 
guides,  G,  prevented  the  block,  W„  from  receiving  side 
motion.    Now  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  block,  W„ 
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along  the  guides  must  equal  the  reaction  on  the  guides. 
The  revolving  weights,  W  and  W„  exert  forces  upon  the 
block,  W„  equal  in  all  directions,  when  considered  in- 
dividually. The  block  in  turn  exerts  a  force  equal  in  all 
directions.  If  these  side  forces  were  actually  absorbed 
by  means  of  guides  as  indicated,  there  would  be  quite 
a  load  on  a  full-sized  installation.  In  practice  the  drive 
head  counteracts  these  forces  within  itself.  This  is 
accomplished  by  using  a  double  set  of  revolving  weights, 
moving  in  opposite  directions  with  equal  linear  velocities. 

Fig.  5  gives  a  graphic  analysis  of  this  detail.  In 
addition  to  the  control  weights,  W,  two  smaller  com- 
pensating weights,  W„  revolving  at  a  2  to  1  ratio, 
relative  to  the  large  ones,  are  shown.  The  larger 
weights  are  called  control  weights  because  they  exert 
the  controlling  forces  on  the  screen  body,  making  it 
oscillate  with  each  revolution.  The  smaller  are  termed 
compensating  weights  because  they  serve  only  to  alter 
or  modify  the  action  of  the  larger  ones. 

Experiments  have  disclosed  the  proper  ratio  between 
these  weights  to  give  the  best  results  on  the  screen. 
Fig.  5  shows  the  control  weights  in  four  different  stages 
or  positions  during  one  complete  cycle  or  revolution. 
The  weights  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows,  and  the  compensating  weights  are  shown 
in  their  respective  positions  at  each  quarter  period. 

In  Position  1  all  the  weights  are  pulling  to  the  left 
and  there  is  no  force  acting  across  the  center  line  of 
the  screen.  In  Position  2  the  control  weights,  W,  are 
pulling  across  the  center  line  but  are  counteracting 
each  other,  and  the  screen  is  moving  under  the  influence 
of  the  weights,  W,,  acting  to  the  right.  One  should  not 
be  confused  by  the  fact  that  the  two  compensating 
weights  are  here  travelling  in  opposite  directions.  They 
are  truly  exerting  forces  to  the  right,  as  they  are  at 
this  instant  at  the  point  of  reversal  and  about  to  change 
direction  from  right  to  left.  In  Position  3  all  weights 
are  acting  along  the  center  line  of  the  screen,  but  the 
weights  W,  are  opposing  the  weights  W.  No  forces  are 


now  acting  crosswise  of  the  screen.  In  Position  4  the 
weights  W  are  acting  across  the  screen,  neutralizing 
one  another,  and  the  screen  is  controlled  by  the  weights 
W^  acting  to  the  right.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
there  is  never  an  unbalanced  force  acting  across  the 
screen.  Forces,  of  course,  act  in  this  direction  but  they 
do  so  in  pairs,  are  of  equal  magnitude  and  opposite  in 
direction.  Fig.  5  also  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  control  weights  are  alternately  assisted  and  opposed 
by  the  compensating  weights,  as  disclosed  by  the  anal- 
ysis of  Fig.  3. 

_  In  order  to  keep  these  four  revolving  weights  turning 
at  the  2  to  1  ratio  and  always  in  their  proper  positions, 
one  with  the  other,  they  are  placed  within  four  inter- 
meshing  cut-steel  spur  gears  which  revolve  on  two 
shafts,  all  being  driven  by  one  countershaft.  The  de- 
tails of  the  drive  head  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  This  head 
consists  of  a  cast-steel  one-piece  frame  designed  to  sup- 
port the  shafts  and  to  make  connection  to  the  screen 
body,  which  is  supported  by  pedestals.  This  frame  is 
carefully  machined  to  templet.  The  fixed  shafts  on 
which  the  gears  revolve  are  of  high-carbon  steel,  ground 
to  diameter,  drilled  and  provided  with  "Allemite"  grease 
fittings  for  pressure  lubrication  of  the  roller  bearinga 
supporting  the  gears. 

The  gears  are  of  cast  steel  with  machined  teeth,  and 
the  hubs  are  extra  large.  These  parts  are  machined  to- 
templet,  so  that  all  are  interchangeable.  The  weights- 
mounted  within  the  large  gears  are  cast  separately  and 
for  safety  are  fitted  about  the  outside  of  the  gear  hub. 
The  small  gears  and  their  contained  weights  are  cast 
integral.  Provisions  are  made  in  all  weights  for  adjust- 
ment in  "tuning  up"  each  installation.  Each  gear  is 
supported  by  two  Hyatt  roller  bearings. 

The  countershaft  of  high  carbon  steel  is  splined.  the 
heat-treated  steel  pinions  driving  the  machine  being 
fitted  over  the  splines.  The  construction  is  such  that 
the  countershafts  can  be  removed,  and  a  pinion  replaced 
within  one  hour.     These  driving  shafts  run  in  Hyatt 


Feec^er  hopper. 
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FIG.  7.     SCREEN  AND  METHOD  OF  ITS  MOUNTING 
AH  the  parts,   both  screen  and  drive  head,  are  mounted    on   resilient   wooden   shaker   arms, 
feeder  hopper,  which,  actuated  by  the  same  drive  head  as  the  screen, 
delivers  coal  at  short,  regular  intervals. 


On   the   left   is   the 
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FIG.  8.     DRIVE-HEAD  MECHANISM 

Felt  gaskets  exclude  dust  and  grit  from  the  working  parts.  The 
splash  system  is  employed  for  lubricating  both  bearings  and 
gears.  Eighteen  parts  in  all.  only  seven  of  which  are  different, 
are  subject  to  wear  and  therefore  to  replacement. 

high-speed  roller  bearings  lubricated  with  grease  by 
the  pressure  system. 

Moving  parts  of  the  drive  gear  are  completely  inclosed 
within  an  electrically  welded  steel  casing,  bolted  to  the 
main  frame.  The  upper  portion  of  the  casing  is  in  two 
parts  to  facilitate  its,  easy  removal.  The  bolts  holding 
it  in  place  are  provided  with  lock  washers,  and  provision 
is  made  to  relieve  them  of  the  shake  of  the  drive  head. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  casing  (the  crankcase)  is 
filled  with  engine  oil  for  lubrication  of  the  gears  which 
dip  into  it.  The  various  portions  of  the  casing  are  fully 
felt  gasketed  to  the  frame,  so  that  all  dust  is  excluded 
from  the  moving  parts.  Wherever  bolted  connections 
are  made  in  the  mechanism,  castle  nuts  are  used. 

A  steel  shaft  extending  from  one  side  of  the  screen 
to  the  other  and  provided  with  four  bearings  connects 
the  drive  head  and  screen  body.  Both  head  and  screen 
are  supported  by  wooden  springs,  as  shovra  in  Fig.  7. 
These  pedestals  consist  of  a  heavy  base  casting  bolted 
to  the  foundations  and  a  hardwood  tapered  upright,  set 
and  securely  fastened  in  the  socket  of  this  casting, 
also  a  cast-steel  cap  that  receives  and  supports  the 
trunnions  of  the  screen  and  di-ive  head.  This  combina- 
tion gives  the  necessary  flexibility  of  support  to  the 
screen  throughout  its  oscillation.  The  wood  of  the 
spring  pedestal  is  kiln  dried  and  oil  treated  and  is 
either  maple,  ash  or  hickory. 

At  first  glance  one  might  look  askance  at  this  sus- 
pension arrangement.  Intensive  tests  and  investiga- 
tions, however,  have  eliminated  all  elements  of  chance 
affecting  its  reliability.  In  one  of  the  factory  tests 
the  length  of  the  stroke  was  increased  to  24  in.  without 
rupturing  or  developing  any  weakness  in  the  wood.  As 
the  usual  stroke  length  is  only  6  in.  the  apparent  safety 
factor  is  4  -f-.  The  real  value  of  this  figure  was  not 
determined  by  this  test.  An  added  merit  in  the  use 
of  timber  pedestals,  aside  from  their  action  as  supports, 
is  the  resilience  that  they  possess.  The  work  done  in 
deforming  the  timbers,  during  any  stage  of  the  cycle, 
is  stored  up  in  them  as  elastic  energy  to  be  later  re- 
leased on  the  return.  Thus  no  appreciable  energy  is  lost. 

The  feeder  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  of  the  oscillating  type, 


driven  from  the  connecting  shaft  through  the  link  mo- 
tion shown.  This  feeder  is  adjustable  as  to  capacity 
and  is  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  end  of  the  connecting  arms  within  the  curved  links. 
When  the  link  block  is  in  the  uppermost  position  the 
feeder  plate  does  not  move. 

Drive  heads  of  this  type  are  made  in  four  sizes,  Nos. 
5,  5J,  6  and  64.  They  are  driven  by  a  belt  provided 
with  a  take-up  arrangement.  A  9-hp.  motor  will  drive 
the  smaller  size,  which  with  a  5-ft.  screen  will  handle 
250  tons  of  coal  per  hour  in  a  two-track  tipple.  The 
screen  is  provided  with  gates  so  that  slack,  nut,  lump 
or  run-of-mine  may  be  loaded  with  equal  facility.  When 
once  tuned  up  the  unit  is  self-controlled  and  operates 
uniformly,  regardless  of  the  load  placed  upon  it.  The 
variation  in  the  stroke  lengths  when  the  screen  is  run- 
ning loaded  and  empty  is  small.  The  inherent  forces 
set  up  by  the  machine  alone  do  not  produce  this  condi- 
tion, but  the  several  forces  that  are  operative  com- 
promise or  counteract  each  other,  so  that  a  balance 
is  maintained  under  all  conditions  of  load.  Thus,  with 
a  heavy  load  on  the  screens,  the  inertia  stored  up  in 
the  lumps  of  coal  is  great,  but  the  frictional  resistance 
set  up  between  them  and  the  screen  surface  is  increased 
correspondingly.  For  a  small  load  the  inertia  is  small, 
as  is  also  the  frictional  resistance.  What  the  flywheel 
is  to  a  prime  mover  the  wood  pedestal  is  to  this  screen. 
These  members  function  similarly  in  their  respective 
capacities,  storing  up  energy  and  giving  it  out  again 
when  needed,  accumulating  the  surplus  and  returning 
it  as  conditions  demand. 

Decrease  in  Cost  of  Tipple  Structure 

This  device  considered  in  its  entirety  embodies  the 
merits  of  the  best  types  of  screens  and  in  addition 
possesses  several  advantages  hitherto  unobtainable. 
Thus,  while  the  first  cost  of  the  machinery  proper  is 
approximately  10  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  an 
inclined  shaker  of  standard  type,  the  total  installed 
cost  is  approximately  15  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the 
old  type  of  equipment  because  of  the  decrease  in  the 
expense  of  the  tipple  structure  and  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  installation. 

Power  consumption  is  small,  as  this  device  will  operate 
on  one-half  the  energy  necessary  for  any  other  type. 
This  device  also  renders  possible  more  eflicient  picking 
than  do  ordinary  horizontal  shakers,  the  effort  being 
the  same  in  each  case.  The  coal  is  either  traveling  in 
one  direction  or  is  at  rest  throughout  the  entire  stroke 
of  the  screen,  instead  of  travelling  to  a  certain  extent 
in  both  directions. 

This  screen  is  well  adapted  to  installation  in  an  old 
tipple  because  it  does  not  depend  for  support  upon  either 
the  tipple  frame  or  on  expensive  and  massive  founda- 
tions. It  operates  with  little  noise,  and  as  the  screen 
structure  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  tipple,  the 
vibration  of  the  building  is  minimized. 

As  will  have  been  perceived  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, construction  of  the  drive  head  follows  the 
practice  that  has  proved  efficient  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. This  similarity  is  particularly  apparent  in  the 
adoption  of  the  splash  system  of  lubrication  and  the 
exclusion  of  dust  and  grit  from  the  working  parts  by 
means  of  felt  gaskets.  Only  eighteen  working  parts 
in  the  drive  head  are  subject  to  wear  and,  therefore, 
to  replacement.  Because  of  duplication,  however,  only 
seven  of  these  are  really  different.  The  upkeep  cost 
thus  is  appreciably  decreased. 
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Can  Mine  Fires  Be  Successfully  Fought  by 
The  Aid  of  Cooled  Boiler  Gases? 


w; 


By  Joseph  J.  Walsh 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

'HIGH  method  is  most  effective  in  extinguishing 
a  mine  fire  is  determined  largely  by  the  location 
of  the  fire  and  various  other  conditions  connected  there- 
with. Three  methods  are  commonly  practiced  in  fight- 
ing mine  fires:  First,  the  direct  method,  in  which  water 
or  some  prepared  chemical  is  used;  second,  flooding,  in 
which  the  mine,  or  that  portion  wherein  the  fire  exists, 
is  completely  filled  with  water;  third,  sealing,  in  which 
advantage  is  taken  of  a  condition  created  by  the  fire 
itself,  namely,  that  the  inert  gases  produced  by  combus- 
tion are  imprisoned  within  the  fire  area  by  means  of 
stoppings  erected  around  the  affected  section. 

As  this  latter  method  is  now  quite  generally  practiced 
and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
which  stoppings  should  be  erected  first — those  on  the 
intake,  or  those  on  the  return  side  of  the  fire — it  might 
be  well  to  discuss  the  dangers  attending  the  sealing  of 
a  mine  fire,  particularly  if  located  in  a  gaseous  mine. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  mine  in  which  a  fire  exists  at  the  face 
of  chamber  No.  5.  The  stoppings  on  the  return  and 
intake  airways  are  marked  A  and  B.  Stopping  A.  that 
on  the  return  side  of  the  fire,  unquestionably  should  be 
erected  first,  as  by  so  doing  the  inert  gases  produced  by 
combustion  cannot  escape  and  will,  therefore,  form  a 
zone  around  the  fire  that  will  smother  it.  Any  firedamp 
that  might  accumulate  and  enter  this  zone  will  imme- 
diately become  so  vitiated  as  to  be  entirely  harmless. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  intake  stopping  be  erected 
first  the  inert  gases  produced  by  the  fire  will  tend  to 
move  to  the  fan;  similarly  any  firedamp  that  might  ac- 
cumulate inside  the  fire  zone  also  would  tend  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  and  pass  over  the  fire. 

Another  condition  in  connection  with  the  sealing  of 
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FIG.  1.     EQUIPMENT  FOR  MAKING  INERT  GAS 
In    the   plan   suggested    the   air   is    treed    of  oxyeen    and   loaded  with  carbon   dioxide 
toy  burning  coal  on  a  traveling  grate.     The  inert  gases  thus  made  areto  be  cooled  in  - 
cooling  chamber  by  passing  them   oyer  twenty  tubes  containing  cold  water    and   th. 
are  to  be   furtlier  sprayed   in    a   cooling   tower.      They   will    then    be   reVd 
extinguishing  the  Are  in  the  mine.  ^^^ 


FIG.  2.  A  FIRE  IN  A  SECTION  OF  EIGHT  ROOMS 
Should  it  be  closed  off  at  the  intake  or  return?  In  either  case 
the  air  moves  till  the  first  stopping  is  completed,  and  dangerous 
gas  may  pass  over  the  fire.  [In  each  case  when  the  stopping  is 
completed  the  air  has  little  or  no  motion,  unless  there  is  leak- 
age from  or  to  the  surface  or  from  adjacent  workings. — Editor.] 

a  mine  fire  in  which  the  element  of  danger  is  serious  is 
found  in  cases  where  the  fire  to  be  sealed  is  small.  In 
instances  of  this  kind  it  is  possible,  and  highly  prob- 
able, that  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  fire  may  be- 
come explosive  before  the  oxygen  content  is  sufficiently 
reduced  to  render  the  inflammable  gas  inert.  In  such 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  permit  the  fire  to  increase  in 
magnitude  before  seals  are  erected. 

Circumstances  surrounding  a  mine  fire  may  be  such, 
however,  that  the  methods  described  fail.  Such  condi- 
tions may  be  found  in  crop  fires,  where  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  exclude  fresh  air  from  the  burning  section 
because  of  the  broken  strata  and  the  closeness  of  the 
fire  to  the  surface.  A  fire  located  in  an  inaccessible  part 
of  a  mine  furnishes  another  example  of  a  condition  that 
is  difficult  to  overcome  by  the  application  of  the  com- 
monly practiced  methods. 

In  all  such  cases  fresh  air,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 

will  enter  the  fire  area,  and  the  products  of  combustion 

will  leave  it  through  cracks  and  crevices.    More  than  a 

score   of   such  fires   exist   at  the   present   time   in   the 

anthracite     region    of    Pennsylvania, 

some  of  which  have  been  burning  for 

more   than    fifty   years,    resisting   all 

attempts  to  extinguish  them.    It  would 

seem  that  the  inert-gas  method  was 

the  most  pi-actical  for  subduing  mine 

fires  of  this  character.    A  description 

of  this  method  follows: 

This  plan  contemplates  keeping  a 
constant  supply  of  inert  gases  flowing 
through  the  fire  area  of  the  mine.  The 
gases  used  will  be  those  resulting  from 
combustion,  chiefly  nitrogen  and  car- 
bon dioxide.  The  presence  of  oxygen 
to  the  extent  of  8  to  10  per  cent  might 
be  permissible,  as  an  oxygen  content 
of  this  magnitude  will  not  support  or 
aid  combustion.  Such  gases  may  be 
produced  by  an  ordinary  furnace  such 
as  that  of  a  boiler  and  are  in  every 
respect  similar  to  those  found  in  a 
boiler  stack,  except  that  the  excess  air 
'/t/nwy  *  mine'  must  be  somewhat  lower  than  usually 
'  is  attained  in  ordinary  boiler  practice. 
The  quantity  of  gas  required  per 
minute  will  be  dependent  on  the  phys- 
ical conditions  of  the  fire  area,  such  as 
the  extent  of  the  working  and  the 
number    and    size    of    the    unscalable 
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openings  through  which  the«gas  maj^  escape  before  pene- 
trating the  lire  zone.  It  would  be  an  unusual  condition, 
however,  that  would  require  more  than  15,000  cu.ft.  of 
gas  per  minute. 

With  a  gas  containing  8  to  10  per  cent  of  oxygen, 
the  combustion  of  a  smoldering  fire  would  cease  in- 
stantly. If,  however,  the  fire  has  an  incandescent  glow, 
combustion  would  continue  for  a  short  time,  but  its 
extinguishment  would  be  a  matter  of  minutes  only. 

The  length  of  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  cool 
the  mine  sufficiently  to  preclude  all  danger  of  re-ignition 
after  the  mine  is  opened  and  fresh  air  admitted,  can- 
not be  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  under  the  most  unfavorable  heat 
conditions,  15,000  to  20,000  cu.ft.  of  gas  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60  deg.  F.,  flowing  through  a  mine  or  section 
of  a  mine  having  an  area  of  fifty  to  sixty  acres,  would 
lower  its  temperature  sufficiently  to  remove  all  danger 
of  ignition  in  three  or  four  months. 

Fig.  1  shows  an  installation  designed  to  produce 
25,000  cu.ft.  of  inert  gases  per  minute.  The  furnace  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  fitted  with 
an  automatic  stoker  of  the  traveling-grate  type.  This 
arrangement  assures  an  even  fire  at  all  times,  thus 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  an  excess  oxygen  content, 
either  periodically  or  continuously. 

After  leaving  the  furnace  the  gases  enter  a  cooling 
chamber,  where,  by  reason  of  properly  arranged  baffles, 
they  move  among  tubes  through  which  cold  water  is 
flowing.  It  is  estimated  that  this  treatment  will  reduce 
the  temperature  to  about  300  deg.  F. 

A  further  and  final  lowering  of  temperature  takes 
place  in  the  cooling  tower,  at  the  top  of  which  a  bank 
of  water  sprays  is  so  arranged  that  water  may  be 
sprayed  into  and  through  the  ascending  gases,  decreas- 
ing their  temperature  to  about  60  deg.  The  cooled  gases 
now  enter  the  downward  co-mpartment  of  the  tower  and 
pass  thence  to  the  m.ine  by  way  of  the  fan. 

Four  furnaces  with  fire  grates  each  9  x  10  ft.,  making 
in  all  360  sq.ft.  of  grate  area,  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish 25,000  cu.ft.  of  gas  per  minute.  Four  tons  of  rice 
coal  per  hour  will  be  necessary  for  the  pi-oduction  of 
this  quantity  of  gas. 

Such  a  plant  may  be  located  at  any  point  convenient 
to  the  fuel  and  water  supply.  In  case  the  airways  lead- 
ing from  it  to  the  mine  are  long,  its  effective  operation 
will  not  be  seriously  impaired.  Such  a  condition,  of 
course,  will  require  a  higher  water  gage  to  overcome  the 
increased  friction  off'ered  by  the  air  duct,  but  because 
the  fan  is  of  the  blovdng  type  the  pressure  existing 
within  the  airway  will  preclude  all  danger  of  fresh  air 
leaking  in  and  decreasing  the  eflicacy  of  the  smothering 
gases. 


r    Gun  for  Cleaning  Machines  by  Air  Blast 

IN  MANY  mining  plants,  particularly  shops,  power 
houses  and  substations,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
tipples,  breakers,  pump  houses  and  the  like,  where  com- 
pressed air  is  available,  it  is  freely  employed  for  blow- 
ing off  machines.  Not  only  are  chips  and  dirt  thus 
removed  from  machine  tools  such  as  drill  presses,  lathes, 
shapers,  planers  and  the  like  but  dirt,  dust  and  chips  are 
blovra  from  work  benches,  the  hammer  slag  from  bull- 
dozers, and  dust  from  engines,  pumps  and  power-house 
and  electrical  equipment  generally,  including  transform- 
ers and  the  backs  of  switchboards. 

So  general  has  become  this  practice  that  a  demand 


AIR  NOZZLE  FOR  CLE.\NSING  M.A.CHINES 
A  large  push  button  on  the  top  of  the  nozzle  on  being  pressed 
opens  a  renewable  disk  valve  and  allows  the  air  to  escape  at  full 
force.     A  small  spring  and  the  air  itself  seat  the  valve  as  soon  as 
on  the  button  is  removed. 


has  been  created  for  a  reliable  "air  gun,"  or  nozzle  for 
the  end  of  the  air  hose.  To  meet  this  Jenkins  Bros, 
have  developed  and  are  now  marketing  the  device  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  extremely  simple 
in  construction  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Air 
flow  is  controlled  by  means  of  the  push  trigger  that 
actuates  a  renewable  disk  valve.  This  disk  seats  evenly 
and  tightly  under  the  pressure  of  a  small  spring  and 
the  air  itself.  When  worn  out  it  may  be  renewed  easily 
and  quickly. 

Today,  when  conditions  are  such  that  much  work 
must  be  done  by  few  men,  not  only  must  operation  be 
performed,  wherever  possible,  by  mechanical  means  but 
these  means  must  be  made  easy  of  manipulation  and 
efl[icient.  It  is  in  accord  with  this  idea  that  the  air  gun 
here  described  has  been  developed.  Light,  easily  oper- 
ated and  eflficient,  it  not  only  conserves  air  but  aids  in 
getting  work  done  which  otherwise  might  be  neglected 
or  at  best  slighted. 


Few  Cases  Come  Before  Compensation  Board 

THE  State  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a  review  of  the  six-year  period  since  its  in- 
ception, in  1916,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  1.47  per 
cent  of  the  settlements  ever  reach  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board. 

Out  of  386,288  agreements  effected  only  13,826  cases  were 
assigned  to  referees  for  settlement.  This  is  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  bureau.  The  board  reviews  cases  on  appeal  from 
referees. 

The  referees  in  the  ten  districts  into  which  the  state  is 
divided  have  awarded  compensation  in  4,364  cases  and  have 
disallowed  2,731  claims.  Adjustments  before  decision  was 
made  by  a  referee  made  it  possible  to  dismiss  4,379  cases. 
A  total  of  931  claims  were  withdrawn  during  the  six  years. 


The  Sampling  of  Coals  from  the  mines  of  Carbon 
County,  Utah,  has  been  completed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  A  bulletin  on  the  analyses  of  Utah  coals  generally 
is  being  prepared  for  publication. 


COAL  AGE  INDEX 
The  indexes  to  Coal  Age  are  furnished  free  to  all  who 
ask  for  them.    The  index  for  the  last  half  of  1921  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.    A  copy  can  be  had  by  addressing 
a  postcard  to  the  subscription  department  of  Coal  Age. 
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Equal  Strength  in  Operators'  and  Miners'  Organizations 
Would  Protect  Interests  of  Labor  and  Producer* 

Right  to  Organize  Beyond  Dispute — Effective  Co-operation  Possible 
Only  When  Parties  Have  Equal  Power  and  Responsibility — - 
Open  Shop  Opposed  as  Likely  to  Cause  Cut-Throat  Competition 

By  Philip  Penna 


WE  HAVE  conceded  here  today  that  the  mine  workers 
have  a  right  to  unionize.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
we  concede  it  or  not,  it  is  a  fact.  We  don't  strengthen 
it  by  any  concession,  and  it  isn't  any  concession  on  our  part; 
they  have  certainly  a  right  to  unionize,  and  any  attempt  to 
abridge  that  right  is  of  a  species  of  tyranny  upon  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  establish  the  relationship  between  labor  and 
the  employer  in  a  big  industry  like  the  coal  industry.  Then 
we  must  find  something  else. 

It  has  been  said  that  co-operation — collective  bargainings 
should  be  resorted  to.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  there 
always  have  been  and  there  always  will  be  disputes  between 
the  employers  and  the  employees  and,  no  matter  how 
strongly  we  might  wish  for  a  different  situation,  that  will 
always  be  true. 

In  that  connection  let  me  say  something  else  that  perhaps 
you  will  not  agree  with:  this  idea  of  mutuality  of  interest 
between  capital  and  labor  is  largely  exaggerated.  There  is 
not  nearly  so  much  of  that  as  we  would  like  to  think.  Now 
I  am  not  denying  that  there  is  some,  because  there  is;  there 
is  mutual  interest  between  employers  and  employees  in- 
volving the  methods  of  conducting  business,  whether  it  shall 
be  brutal  or  whether  it  shall  be  intelligent,  whether  we  will 
have  strikes  or  whether  we  will  have  reason.  Strike  is  war; 
that  is  all  it  is.  Until  that  question  is  settled  (and  that  is 
our  great  problem  today — how  to  settle  it)  it  must  always 
be  before  the  industrialists  of  the  land. 

Recognizing  that  mutuality  of  interest,  as  far  as  we  can 
now  see  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those  who 
follow  us  probably  will  see  it  further  than  we  can.  There 
may  come  a  time  when  it  will  be  recognized  and  be  made 
an  actuality  and  influence  the  business  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  most  visionary,  hopeful  individual  today  can 
imagine.  I  like  to  think  that  will  come,  but  I  don't"  know 
whether  or  not  it  will;  it  is  not  here  now,  we  know  that. 

Strikes  Came  as  Regularly  as  the  Seasons 

Co-opei-ation.  Collective  bargaining.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  there  were  men  in  this  nation  who  conceived  the"  idea 
that  strikes  were  brutal,  that  strikes  meant  war,  that  they 
made  children  cry  for  bread,  that  they  destroyed  property 
all  over  the  nation,  and  just  as  soon  as  one  strike  was  settled 
and  before  the  parties  to  the  conflict  had  recuperated  from 
their  losses  and  their  hardships,  before  the  miners  paid 
their  debts  where  they  had  gotten  credit,  and  before  the 
operator  got  his  business  around  to  anything  like  decent 
shape,  then  another  strike  ensued.  They  came  about  as 
often  as  spring  and  autumn,  and  everybody  was  injured; 
nobody  profited  from  them.  The  coal  operators  gi-ew 
poorer  and  the  miners  would  have  if  such  a  thing  had  been 
possible.    There  was  physical  suffering. 

There  were  some  men  that  met  in  Indianapolis  Sept.  8-12, 
1885,  and  they  were  not  employers  of  labor,  either;  they  were 
not  coal  operators;  they  were  a  bunch  of  men  inured  to  the 
hardships  of  the  mine.  They  met  there  from  various  states 
in  the  Union,  and  they  passed  a  resolution  something  like 
this: 

"Whereas,  strikes  are  fundamentally  wrong,  wrong  in 
principle,  wrong  in  practice,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  we  petition  the  coal  operators  of  the 
States    of    West    Virginia,    western     Pennsylvania,     Ohio, 

•From  an  address  before  the  American  Mining  Congress.  Chi- 
cago, Oct.  17-22,  1921.  . 


Indiana  and  Illinois  to  meet  us  in  a  joint  convention  where 
we  will  sit  down  around  the  table  and  thrash  out  our  diffi- 
culties and  forever  dispense  with  the  brutal  strike." 

Understand  there  were  not  any  Alexander  Howats  in 
that  convention.  It  was  made  up  of  men  who  had  gone 
through  a  big  strike  in  Ohio  which  hungered  the  miners 
and  broke  up  some  of  the  companies  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
in  '84.  Some  of  you  remember  it.  There  was  a  strike  in 
Indiana  for  nine  months.  There  was  a  strike  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  for  three  or  four  months.  Braidwood  was  the 
seat  of  war  in  Illinois  at  that  time  and  had  gone  through  a 
strike.  The  mine  workers  were  anxious  to  avoid  strikes, 
and  together  with  the  operators — it  must  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  operators,  old  Oscar  Townsend  of  Ohio,  our 
friends  Dempster  and  Robbins  and  several  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Jenny  and  Yeoman  and  others  from  Indiana,  Colonel 
Sweet  and  Mr.  Lemon  and  some  others  of  those  old  people 
from  Illinois — started  a  joint  convention.  That  joint  con- 
vention was  a  declaration  that  the  open  shop  had  been  tried 
and  was  a  despicable,  miserable  failure.  Lots  of  you  don't 
like  that,  but  you  cannot  gainsay  it.  It  was  a  miserable 
failure  under  which  neither  coal  operators  nor  coal  miners 
could  live. 

Open  Shop  Proved  an  Industrial  Failure 

Why,  the  open  shop  is  as  old  as  the  ages,  and  it  is  because 
it  couldn't  meet  and  didn't  meet  and  doesn't  meet,  and  until 
you  have  absolutely  revolutionized  human  nature,  you  can't 
make  it  meet  the  demands  of  our  present  industrial  system. 
It  is  true  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
states,  and  the  statutes,  both  federal  and  state,  in  support 
thereof,  give  to  every  man  a  right  to  work  for  whom  he  likes 
and  for  what  he  likes,  provided  the  other  man  wants  him  to 
work  for  him;  that  is  true.  It  gives  to  the  other  man  the 
right  to  employ  him  or  not.  That  Constitution  and  those 
statutes  were  made  before  corporations  wex-e  organized,  be- 
fore the  executives  in  corporations  had  their  legal  talent  and 
experts  in  every  department  surrounding  them;  and  perhaps 
it  was  before  a  subordinate's  advancement  in  his  industry 
depended  upon  his  ability  to  cheapen  production  at  the  ex- 
pense, among  other  things,  of  the  laboring  man's  wages. 

Let  us  be  square.  How  can  a  poor  individual  butt  up  against 
a  corporation  and  obtain  justice  until  selfishness  is 
eliminated?  How  can  he  do  it?  Did  you  ever  see  it  done  in 
your  lives?  All  of  you  old  men,  practical  men  and  young 
men  coming  along  have  never  in  your  lives  seen  an  employee 
enjoy  his  rights — rights  as  sacredly  and  as  forcefully  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  of  our  nation  as  any  rights — his 
civil  rights,  his  political  rights,  his  religious  rights,  his  in- 
dustrial rights,  and  defend  them  under  such  conditions  as 
exist.  How  can  he  enjoy  and  defend  those  rights  as  an 
individual  against  a  corporation  that  doesn't  want  him  to 
enjoy  them?  He  can't  do  it.  It  never  has  been  done;  it 
never  will  be  done  unless  selfishness  is  not  eliminated  but 
modified  and  made  more  intelligent.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  intelligent  selfishness,  I  presume. 

What  should  we  do?  Permit  and  encourage  our  men  to 
unionize,  provided  always  that  they  respect  the  right  of 
the  other  man  as  they  demand  respect  for  themselves.  If 
they  will  not  concede  you  that  right,  then  there  should  be 
enactment  of  law  that  would  compel  them  to  do  it  or  forbid 
their  existence  as  an  organized  body.  That  is  the  way  I 
look  at  this  thing.  Every  man  should  be  conceded  the  right 
to  make  a  contract.  During  the  process  of  negotiating  that 
contract  every  man  should  be  permitted  to  ask  for  anj'thing 
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which  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to.  Of  course  he  doesn't  al- 
ways get  what  he  asks  for;  you  understand  that;  none  of  us 
does.  After  the  contract  is  made,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
respect  that  contract  or  be  just  as  legally  responsible  as 
any  other  honorable  business  man  is  and  wants  to  be. 

I  believe  that  comes  nearer  to  the  solution  of  our  proposi- 
tion than  anything  else  that  I  can  think  of.  What  is  the 
use  of  talking  about  co-operation  unless  it  be  between  two 
parties  of  equal  strength — then  you  have  real  co-operation — 
or  between  a  dozen  parties  of  equal  strength  ?  There  should 
be  equality  in  the  negotiation  of  contracts  as  between  par- 
ties thereto.  That  means  organization  among  the  employers. 
You  have  got  it.  You  haven't  got  it  to  such  perfection  as 
you  ought  to  have.  It  means  organization  among  the  em- 
ployees. When  that  contract  is  made  they  should  both  be 
equally  responsible  and  be  compelled  to  respect  it. 

Now  we  are  told  that  cannot  be  done.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  can  or  not.  I  know  some  big  men  in  this  nation 
have  said  that  it  cannot  be  done,  and  other  equally  big 
men  have  said  it  can  be  done.  At  the  present  time  we 
don't  know  just  what  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  trade 
union  is  or  what  it  amounts  to.  There  are  some  cases  now 
pending  in  our  courts  that  sooner  or  later  will  be  determined 
and  will  make  matters  clearer  to  us  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  heretofore. 

Judge  Hughes  said:  "Incorporated  unions  are  not  per- 
sons and  cannot  be  sued  as  such,  and  the  members  of  those 
incorporated  unions  cannot  be  sued  as  members  thereof." 
That  was  Judge  Hughes'  attitude  in  some  of  those  trials 
in  the  past.  There  is  only  one  answer  at  the  present  time, 
seemingly,  that  answers  the  quest  as  to  what  the  law  is  as 
affecting  us,  and  that  is  Aaron  Burr's  definition  of  law — 
that  it  is  forcibly  presented  and  plausibly  maintained.  But 
because  of  the  chaos — because  of  the  uncertainty,  rather— 
that  exists  at  this  time,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  all  of 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  those  questions,  and 
especially  the  American  Mining  Congress,  could  agree 
among  themselves  and  could  agree  in  themselves  as  to  the 
policy  and  then  pursue  that  policy,  and  ask  our  law-making 
bodies,  our  legislatures  and  congress,  for  a  little  while  to 
suspend  their  rules  of  political  expediency  and  get  right 
down  to  honest-to-God  wojk  and  make  some  laws  covering 
this  question,  it  would  solve  the  problem. 

Mine  Workers'  Now  a  Lawless  Organization 

Then  what  would  we  have?  We  would  have  peaceable 
relations  and  operations.  You  men  know  we  had  it  for  a 
good  many  years,  don't  you — long,  long  years  ago?  The 
mine  workers'  organization  then  was  not  seriously  com- 
plained of;  it  was  not  accused  as  a  lawless  body,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you  now  that  the  accusation  is  true.  The  mine 
workers'  organization  to-day  has  got  to  the  point  where 
it  has  no  respect  for  its  own  laws,  no  respect  for  law  or 
order  or  decency;  a  defiant,  autocratic,  lawless  mob.  The 
other  day  I  was  talking  like  I  am  now  and  a  fellow  said 
to  me,  "You  are  only  getting  some  of  the  things  that  you 
started  out  after.  Serves  you  right!"  I  don't  know  but 
what  the  point  was  in  a  measure  well  taken.  While  I  am 
talking  about  the  right  of  the  trade  unions,  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  trade  union  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  law. 

What  would  we  have?  We  would  have  a  legally  respon- 
sible body  of  men  on  both  sides;  we  would  have  no  strikes; 
we  would  have  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  preference 
as  a  method  of  settling  disputes.  The  nations  of  the  world 
adopt  that  method;  that  is,  when  they  are  of  equal  strength. 
This  country  and  Great  Britain  would  arbitrate;  you  know 
that;  any  dispute  would  be  arbitrated.  We  must  have 
equality,  that  is  all.  The  mine  worker  must  be  able  to 
defend  his  position,  to  defend  his  rights.  They  are  as 
sacred  to  him  as  yours  are  to  you,  and  he  is  entitled  to  en- 
joy them  to  the  full,  just  as  much  as  you  or  any  other  man. 

The  mine  worker  is  not  going  to  make  a  union  and  allow 
you  to  write  his  constitution  and  rules  and  by-laws.  He  is 
going  to  write  them  himself;  he  is  going  to  make  a  union 
to  protect  his  rights  that  are  sacred  and  valuable,  and  he 
has  a  right  to,  just  as  much  as  you  have.  If  the  mine 
workers  attempt  to  do  more  than  that,  then  there  should 
be  legislation  in  the  shape  of  the  big  stick  that  will  make 
them  decent. 


I  want  to  tell  you  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  coal  miners 
in  America  to-day  who  are  decent  and  want  to  be  decent 
and  don't  belong  to  the  lawless  element.  There  are  lots  of 
good  men  among  them  who  would  like  to  have  just  such 
a  union  as  I  have  dreamed  of  and  as  I  am  trying  to  speak 
of  now.  We  would  have  a  union  strong,  able  to  defend 
its  rights;  you  would  be  strong,  able  to  defend  yourselves; 
and  then  like  two  strong  nations — Great  Britain  and 
America — neither  one  of  you  would  want  to  say  fight;  you 
both  would  want  to  sit  down  to  the  table  and  adjudicate 
your  differences  and  settle  them  on  a  basis  of  equity. 
Further  than  that,  if  there  should  then  come  the  time  that 
you  could  not  agree  with  your  men  and  they  could  not 
agree  with  you,  some  honest  difference  arising,  then  invite 
the  public — the  American  public — and  have  the  public  do  for 
that  industry  what  it  had  demonstrated  its  inability  to  do 
for  itself.  The  public  has  a  right  to  do  that;  it  has  no 
business  interfering  in  our  affairs  until  we  have  tried — not 
a  bit  in  the  world.  We  ought  to  be  allowed  to  try.  When 
we  fail,  then  it  has  the  right  to  take  us  over  and  say, 
"Gentlemen,  you  are  incapable  and  we  will  do  for  you  what 
you  have  failed  to  do  for  yourselves." 

Open  Shop  Would  Embarrass  Operators 
This  open-shop  proposition  is  only  a  fad,  you  know.  As 
far  as  the  coal  industry  is  concerned  it  is  only  a  fad.  What 
would  you  do  with  it  if  you  had  it?  If  you  had  a  union 
of  the  mines,  a  little  union  at  the  mine,  or  if  you  didn't 
have  any  union  and  you  got  right  down  close  to  your  em- 
ployees and  sat  down  talking  with  them,  you  would  make 
a  scale  of  wages,  and  over  here  would  be  the  other  gentle- 
man doing  the  same  thing.  He  would  make  a  scale  of 
wages,  and  all  along  the  line  in  the  same  district  and  inter- 
districts  you  would  all  make  scales  of  wages  and  you  would 
all  make  them  different.  The  American  consumer  isn't 
going  to  give  the  man  with  the  high-cost  production  a  little 
more  money  because  he  didn't  have  as  much  skill  or  had 
a  little  too  much  humanity  in  dealing  with  his  labor.  No, 
he  is  going  to  buy  his  coal  where  he  can  buy  it  the  cheapest. 
Then  what  happens?  Well,  I  would  go  out  and  have  a  meet- 
ing with  my  men,  I  would  get  in  close  touch  with  them  and 
say,  "John  and  Bill,  my  trade  is  gone;  that  fellow  over 
there,  Harry  Taylor,  went  out  and  talked  to  his  men  the 
other  night  and  they  took  a  5c.  reduction  from  their  wages. 
I've  got  to  have  a  7Je.  reduction  to  get  back  that  business 
or  I  can't  get  along.  You  know,  Bill,  your  family  needs 
your  work  and  you  know  we  are  friends  and  we  don't  want 
to  shut  down  our  mine.  That  fellow  Taylor  has  done  that 
very  thing.  Now  you  take  the  reduction  and  I  have  got  my 
2ic.  to  the  good.  I  will  go  out  and  take  his  trade  then." 
As  foolish  as  that  may  sound  to  you,  that  was  actually 
the  rule  of  life  in  the  coal  fields  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  your  great  State  of  Illinois.  What  I  say  is 
true.     Some  of  you  old  men  back  there  know  it  is. 

That  is  the  way  it  would  be  again  tomorrow,  but  we  can't 
live  that  way,  and  you  know  it.  We  must  have  uniform  cost 
of  production,  as  near  as  physical  conditions  will  permit, 
and  after  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  toward  that  uni- 
formity, there  is  still  enough  irregularity  in  the  physical 
conditions  to  make  a  great  difference  in  cost  of  production, 
but  we  must  do  our  part;  we  must  do  it.  We  have  ceased 
to  be  a  little  community  industry;  we  have  ceased  to  be  a 
little  state  industry;  we  are  a  national  industry  and  the 
railways  have  eliminated  to  a  very  great  extent  any  ex- 
clusive markets;  we  don't  have  them  any  more.  We  have 
got  to  go  out  and  compete  with  each  other  and  the  world, 
as  far  as  this  country  goes,  and  it  is  getting  to  be  more 
so  now;  the  world  is  our  market. 

I  believe  heart  and  soul  in  union  labor,  in  union  of  em- 
ployers, in  collective  bargaining,  in  responsibility  before  the 
law,  absolute  and  equal  with  all  parties  affected,  and  the 
man  that  doesn't  want  it  and  won't  submit  to  it  voluntarily, 
by  the  eternal  should  be  made  to  do  it  or  be  put  in  jail. 


In  view  of  the  development  of  the  surface  stripping 
method  of  mining  coal  in  different  fields,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  undertaken  an  inquiry  into  the  present  cost  of 
steam  shovels  used  in  coal-stripping  operations. 


Edited  by      /t\ 
James  T.  Beord^     J^l 
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Ventilation  by  Continuous  Current 


Plan  of  Ventilation  by  Continuous  Current  Requires  Taking  Special 
Precautions  in  Driving  and  Timbering  the  Rooms — How  the  Contin- 
uous-Current Plan  Varies  in  Arrangement  from  That  in  the  Split  System 

SOME   time  ago  a  question  given  in     the   main   intake  for   the   entire   mine, 
a  recent  first-class  examination,  at    while  the  two  side  entries  are  the  return 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  answered  in 
Coal  Age,  Nov.  17,  p.  809,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  instructions  to  be  given 
men,  in  respect  to  the  working  of  their 
rooms  when  driving  under  bad  roof, 
both  when  the  mine  was  ventilated  by 
a  continuous  current  and  by  the  split 
system  of  ventilation. 

As  stated  in  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, its  actual  meaning  is  very  obscure, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  able  to  sense  the 
meaning  intended,  by  drawing  on  my 
practical  experience  in  Alabama  mines. 
The  question  reads  as  follows: 

In  a  mine  employing  a  continuous  air 
current  for  ventilation  and  the  air-courses 
where  tlie  use  of  timber  is  necessary  for 
support  of  the  roof,  how  would  you  instruct 
your  men,  in  reference  to  working  their 
rooms?  Would  you  use  the  same  method 
on  the  split  system?     Explain. 

There  seems  to  be  apprehension,  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  formulated 
the  question,  regarding  the  future 
safety  of  the  mine  by  reason  of  the 
bad  top,  making  it  necessary  to  use 
special  precautions  in  timbering  both 
the  rooms  and  the  air-courses. 

Why  Special  Care  Is  Needed 
The  question  of  timbering  becomes  a 
serious  consideration,  in  a  mine  where 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  original 
air-courses  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  as  is  common  in  the  continuous- 
current  system  of  ventilating.  The  use 
of  a  continuous  current  requires  fre- 
quent retimbering  of  the  roads  and 
air-courses,  particularly  here,  where  no 
preservative  treatment  of  the  timber 
is  employed  owing  to  the  plentiful  tim- 
ber supply  in  this  state. 

Taking  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  to  avoid  expense, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  cut  out 
the  air-courses  and  carry  the  air  in  as 
direct  a  route  as  possible  throughout 
the  mine.  With  this  end  in  view,  I 
have  prepared  a  sketch,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  illustrating  a  plan 
of  ventilation  that  makes  it  possible  to 
cut  out  the  air-courses  and  shorten  the 
distance  of  air  travel  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  plan  shows  the  section  of  a  mine 


air-courses  for  their  respective  sides  of 
the  mine.  The  mine  is  developed  on 
the  advancing  plan. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  rooms 
are  driven  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  air-course  above  and  then  holed 


PLAN    SHOWIXG    ADVAXCIXG    OX 

RIGHT    AND    RETREATING 

SYSTEM  ON  THE  LEFT 

through  into  that  air-course.  This  fea- 
ture makes  it  possible  to  carry  the  air 
current  through  the  last  room  that  has 
holed  into  tlie  air-course  when  ventilat- 
ing on  the  continuous  current  system. 
In  the  figure,  the  section  on  the  right 
of'  the  main  heading  illustrates  a  plan 
that  is  adapted  to  the  ventilation  of  a 
mine  generating  little  or  no  gas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  section  on  the  left 
of  the  main  heading  shows  a  plan  of 
ventilation  that  should  be  adopted  for 
the  ventilation  of  a  gaseous  mine.  In 
each  of  these  sections,  the  hatched  por- 
tion illustrates  the  portion  that  has 
been  abandoned  and  allowed  to  fall  in. 

Advantage  Gained  by  Coursing  the 
Air  Through  the  Rooms 

The  advantage  of  the  plan  here 
shown  is  readily  seen  from  the  large 
extent  of  air-courses  that  have  been 
abandoned  and  allowed  to  fall  in  as 
the  work  has  progressed.  Assuming 
the  rooms  are  driven  on  40-ft.  centers, 
it  is  seen  that  each  room  that  holes 
through  into  the  air-course  makes  it 
possible  to  eliminate  40  ft.  more  of 
airway  and  save  that  amount  of  retim- 
bering. 

As  each  new  pair  of  cross-entries  is 


through  into  the  air-course  above,  it  is 
possible  to  abandon  the  length  of  main 
air-course  extending  between  these  two 
pairs  of  headings,  the  return  air  being 
then  carried  through  the  first  room, 
instead  of  circulating  through  the  re- 
turn air-course,  as  before. 

Rooms  Must  Be  Well'  Timbered 
TO  Prevent  Their  Closing 

Now,  with  this  explanation,  let  me 
suggest  that  each  room,  as  it  is  driven 
up  and  holes  through  into  the  air- 
course,  becomes  itself  an  airway  on 
which  the  entire  circulation  of  the  mine 
depends.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is 
clear  that  special  instructions  must  be 
given  to  the  men,  with  respect  to  driv- 
ing their  rooms  at  a  uniform  width 
and  taking  every  precaution  to  tim- 
ber them  securely  to  prevent  their  clos- 
ing before  the  next  adjoining  room 
holes  through   into  the  air-course. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  question  asked  and  the  instruc- 
tions necessary  to  be  given  the  men 
would  differ  widely  from  what  would 
be  required  in  the  employment  of  the 
split   system   of  ventilation. 

If  this  is  not  the  right  meaning.  I 
hope  we  shall  hear  from  some  member 
of  the  examining  board,  who  will  ex- 
plain the  meaning  intended  by  the 
question.  I  know  that  many  who  have 
taken  the  examination  and  others  pre- 
paring themselves  for  following  exam- 
inations are  watching  these  answers  in 
Coal  Age,  and  it  is  important  that  their 
meaning  should  be  fully  understood. 

Bavview.  Ala.        John  Wall,  Sr. 


in  which  the  main  entries  are  driven  driven  and  the  work  develops  to  the 
three  abreast,  the  middle  entry  being  extent  that  the  first  room  has  holed 
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Economy  in  Mining  Coal 

Economy  starts  with  plan  adopted — 
Advancing  plan  brings  quick  returns 
— Strong  prejudice  of  old-time  miners 
hard  to  overcome. 

I  WAS  strongly  impressed  with  the 
remarks  of  Fred  Ross,  a  Kentucky 
mining  engineer,  in  his  letter,  Coal  Age. 
Dec.  15,  p.  966,  and  the  economical 
arrangement  shown  in  the  plan  of 
mining  he  there  presents. 

In  the  mining  of  coal,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  adopt  a  plan  that 
will  prove  economical  and  bring  the 
largest  results  in  the  quickest  time. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  respect  to 
our  American  mines. 

Advancing  Plan  Brings 
Quick  Returns 

Mr.  Ross  has  written  with  particular 
reference  to  the  concentration  of  work, 
by  maintaining  a  regular  line  of 
robbing  when  drawing  back  the  pillars. 
In   speaking  of  the  relative  merits  of 
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the  advancing  and  retreating  systems 
of  working,  he  appears  to  prefei'  the 
advancing  system  as  yielding  tne  quick- 
est returns  on  the  investment. 

For  several  years,  I  have  advocated 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  but  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  o:^  fully 
carrying  out  my  ideas.  I  am  glad  to 
see  this  plan  presented  in  so  clear  a 
manner,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  mining  engineers  and 
managers  if  they  will  study  the  plan 
carefully  and  follow  it  out  in  the 
development  of  the  mine. 

In  my  opinion,  not  only  does  the  plan 
provide  means  of  efficient  ventilation 
and  concentration  of  work,  but  it  will 
yield  a  maximum  percentage  of  coal 
per  acre,  and  minimize  the  danger  of 
creep  or  squeeze  occurring  in  the  work- 
ings, provided  the  details  of  the  plan 
are  carefully  followed. 

Strong  Prejudice  of  Foreign  Miners 
Hard  to  Overcome 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  in 
American  mining,  in  respect  to  the 
adoption  of  economical  methods,  is  the 
large  number  of  English,  Scotch  and 
Welsh  miners  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  our  mines. 

As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  these  men 
have  gained  their  experience  in  a  single 
locality  or  district.  They  are  largely 
men  of  one  idea  and  it  is  difficult  to 
impress  them  with  the  advantage  of 
a  new  plan.  Their  reply  is  always, 
"It  was  never  done  that  way  in  the  oH 
country." 

Not  knowing  the  nationality  of  Mr. 
Ross.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  plan  he  has  presented  is  the  most 
economical  plan  of  any  I  have  ever 
seen  advanced.  If  properly  worked 
out,  making  only  such  changes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  conform  to  the  pitch 
of  the  seam  and  provide  good  haulage 
and  ventilation,  it  is  bound  to  prove 
successful.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
comments  of  others  regarding  it. 

James  F.  Gamille. 

Frederickstown,  Pa. 


Waste  of  Mine  Timber 

Sending  toisnitable  timber  mfo  the 
mines  the  caiise  of  great  u-aste — 
Such  timbers  throtvn  aside  and  lost 
in  the  gob — More  system  needed  in 
ordering  and  delivering  timber  at  the 
coal  face. 

NOT  long  ago.  Coal  Age  writers 
discussed  the  question  of  cutting 
mine  timbers  to  the  proper  length  in 
the  rooms,  as  compared  with  sending  it 
into  the  mine  already  squared  and  cut. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  in 
favor  of  cutting  timber  to  length  after 
it  has  reached  the  working  face  must 
come  from  men  who  have  worked  in 
mines  where  there  was  no  system  or 
discipline. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  many  accidents  are  caused  by 
sending  unsuitable  timber  into  the 
mine,  to  be  cut  by  the  miner.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  miner  will  lay  aside  his 
■work  of  digging  or  loading  coal  and 
take  the  time  to  cut  the  timber  needed. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  posts  are 
already  cut  to  the  proper  length  it 
takes  but  a  few  moments  for  him  to  set 
the  timber  needed  to  secure  the  roof 
and  make  himself  safe. 

Aside  from  this  practice  being  the 
cause  of  avoidable  accidents,  it  is  also 
the  direct  cause  of  a  large  waste  of 
timber  that  is  thrown  into  the  gob  for 
lack  of  time  or  tools  to  prepare  it  for 
use.  Timber  thus  thrown  aside  is 
quickly  lost  sight  of  and  is  gone 
forever. 

Scarcity  and  High  Cost  of  Timbb2{ 
Causes  Concern 

Today,  the  cost  of  mine  timber  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
concern.  To  reduce  this  cost  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit,  it  is  necessary  to 
curtail  this  waste  of  timber  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.  In  no  way,  can 
that  be  done  more  effectually  than  by 
establishing  a  system  by  which  suitable 
timber  will  be  sent  into  the  mine  ready 
for  use. 

Close  observation  at  a  number  of 
mines  convinces  me  that  the  one  thing 
most  needed  is  an  effectual  system  in 
this  respect,  as  in  other  things  in  the 
operation  of  a  mine.  In  my  state, 
much  trouble  and  inconvenience  has 
been  experienced  in  supplying  the  right 
kind  of  powder  to  the  men. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble,  a  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  in  many  mines 
more  recently,  by  vifhich  each  miner 
makes  his  order  out  on  a  duplicate 
check,  naming  the  kind  of  powder 
wanted  and  signing  the  order.  One 
part  of  this  check  goes  to  the  office, 
while  the  other  follows  the  powder, 
until  it  is  delivered  at  the  proper  place. 

System  in  Delivering  Timber  Needful 

Now,  if  this  system  has  been  found 
to  work  successfully  in  regard  to 
powder,  why  cannot  a  similar  system 
be  used  in  reference  to  the  ordering 
and  delivering  of  timber.  At  present, 
the  trouble  lies  largely  with  the  drivers. 
The  timber  is  sent  into  the  mine,  per- 
haps, already  squared  and  cut  to  dif- 
ferent lengths.  On  its  arrival  at  the 
inside  parting,  the  drivers  generally 
take  the  timber  most  convenient  to 
them  and  haul  it  into  the  working 
places,  without  regard  to  where  the 
different  lengths  should  be  delivered. 

.\s  a  result,  there  is  much  of  this 
timber  that  cannot  be'  used  where  it  is 
sent.  The  short  sticks  may  be  taken 
to  rooms  working  high  coal  and  longer 
sticks  delivered  to  miners  working  low 
coal.  When  timber  goes  thus  astray, 
it  is  practically  lost,  seldom  if  ever 
being  reloaded  arid  taken  where  it  can 
be  used. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  is  just 
as  important  to  systematize  the  deliver- 
ing of  timber,  as  it  is  to  do  this  in 
sunnlying  powder  to  the  men.  Where 
system  is  lacking,  a  post  once  set  is 
gpnerallv  not  thought  of  again.  How 
much  could  be  saved  bv  drawing  and 
using  aeain  much  of  this  timber  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  be  lost  in  the 
waste,  as  is  commonly  the  case. 

Linton,  Ind.  W.  H.  Luxton. 


How  Vagaries  of  Foremen  Afifect 
Cost  of  Production 

Foremen  dissatis/ied  lose  ambition — 
Work  suffers  from  lack  of  attention — 
Mine  often  damaged  beyond  repair — 
Cost  of  production  increased  in  effort 
to  restore  the  mine — New  foreman 
unjustly  blamed. 

FROM  time  to  time,  mention  has  been 
made  incidentally  regarding  the  in- 
creased cost  of  producing  coal,  by 
reason  of  one  thing  or  another.  One 
writer,  I  recall,  referred  to  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  a  new  mine  foreman 
labored  when  called  to  take  charge  of 
a  mine  that  had  been  poorly  managed 
by  the  man  who  preceded  him.  This, 
to  my  mind,  introduces  a  fact  that  is 
well  known  to  a  multitude  of  mine 
foremen  and  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  cost  of  production  of 
coal  in  many  mines. 

When  a  Foreman  Is  Dissatisfied 

A  mine  foreman  becoming  dissatis- 
fied for  any  reason  will  often  lose  his 
ambition  to  make  good.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  man  who  is  not  truly 
honest  and  has  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  company  takes  little 
interest  in  the  matters  of  cost  and 
production  of  coal.  In  the  mine,  con- 
ditions go  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the 
time  arrives  for  the  company  to  look 
for  another  foreman. 

At  two  different  times,  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be  given  charge  of  a 
mine  where  the  previous  foreman  had 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  company, 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  before 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  posi- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  the  amount  of 
damage  that  can  be  done  to  a  mine  in 
a  short  time  when  the  foreman's  in- 
terest wanes  and  he  loses  his  ambition 
or  desire  to  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  company  who  employs  him. 

Frequently,  it  happens  that  a  mine 
is  damaged  beyond  repair,  by  reason 
of  an  indifferent  foreman  endeavoring 
to  keep  up  the  daily  tonnage  and  reduce 
the  showing  on  the  cost-sheet  by  getting 
out  cheap  coal  and  doing  no  develop- 
ment work  to  provide  for  the  future. 
The  Cost  to  the  Company 

The  cost  of  such  a  man  to  the  com- 
pany is  seldom  fully  revealed,  until  he 
leaves  and  is  succeeded  by  a  capable 
and  honest  worker,  who  undertakes  to 
repair  the  damage  done  and  restore  the 
mine  to  a  paying  basis. 

For  a  considerable  period,  it  may  be 
several  months,  there  is  much  deadwork 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  retimbering 
the  air-courses  and  driving  entries, 
before  rooms  can  be  turned  that  will 
furnish  a  fresh  supply  of  coal.  In  the 
meantime,  the  cost  of  operation  mounts 
high  and  the  management  begin  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  new  man  is 
a  success,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
record  in  other  places. 

Just  here,  comes  in  the  value  of 
a  practical  superintendent  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  mining  con- 
ditions. He  is  the  onlv  one  who  can 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  man- 
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agement  the  reason  for  the  present 
high  cost  of  production  and  defend  the 
new  man  from  being  unjustly  accused. 
Without  overstating  the  case,  I 
believe  it  is  a  fact  that  many  mining 
companies  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  replacing  the  damage  done 
by  incompetent  foremen,  or  such  as 
have  lost  their  ambition  to  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  company  and  are  ready 
to  resign  at  any  time,  or  are  looking 
forward  to  being  discharged  at  an 
early  date. 

A  New  Foreman  Meets  Difficulties; 
Give  Him  a  Chance 

While  I  am  a  mine  foreman  myself 
and  believe  that  a  foreman  should  have 
a  fair  chance  to  make  good,  at  the 
same  time  I  firmly  believe  every  fore- 
man should  do  his  best  for  his  com- 
pany, as  long  as  he  is  in  their  employ. 
The  foreman  who  will  not  do  this 
should  be  punished  in  a  way  that  he 
will  remember.  It  would  be  a  boon  to 
mining  if  his  name  was  to  be  published 
in  coal-mining  journals  and  his  record 
made  known  to  the  industry. 

The  type  of  foreman  I  have  men- 
tioned not  only  subjects  any  company 
who  may  employ  him  to  unnecessary 
expense,  but  he  forces  the  man  who 
follows  him  to  assume  an  unjust 
burden,  by  reason  of  his  previous  lack 
of  attention  to  the  work  in  his  charge. 
In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  some 
provision  made  by  which  the  certificate 
of  such  a  man  should  be  withdrawn  if 
he  has  one. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  guess  what 
proportion  of  mine  foremen  are  of  this 
type,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  there 
are  such  men  in  charge  of  some  of  our 
mines,  and  our  efforts  should  be  made 
to  eliminate  these  as  far  as  possible 
and  rid  the  mines  of  the  damage  they 
cause. 
Mayport,  Pa.        James  Thompson. 


Ability  to  Lead 

Leadership  is  born  in  men— Confidence 
in  one's  self  a  factor — Close  student 
of   human  nature — Personal   contact 
with  men  insures  mutual  understand- 
ing. 
READING  the  letter  of  a  "Western 
inquirer,"  which  appeared  in  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  29,  p.  1055,  one  can  but  agree 
with  him  that  it  does  seem,  at  times, 
as    if   the   man    who    can    put   up    the 
best   talk    is    usually    the    one    to    get 
the  job. 

However,  no  man  can  successfully 
handle  a  coal  mine  who  fails  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  men; 
and  the  only  way  to  secure  that  is 
through  personal  contact  with  the 
workers,  which  insures  a  mutual  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  each. 

The  day  of  the  hard-boiled  boss  has 
gone  and  the  mine  manager  who  is  to 
make  a  success  now  and  in  the  future, 
must  be  a  close  student  of  human 
nature.  He  must  know  why  Bill  Smith 
will  make  a  better  tracklayer  than 
Tom  Jones,  although  Jones  can  do  the 
work  about  as  well,  but  has  not  the 
natural  bent  required  in  laying  track. 


Again,  the  boss  must  know  how  to 
bestow  praise  and  when  to  blame  a 
man  In  short,  he  must  have  a  natural 
insight  that  will  cause  him  to  take  the 
right  stand,  which  the  men  will  accept 
as  just  and  fair. 

Leadership  is  born  in  men.  I  would 
that  "Western  inquirer"  could  read  the 
excellent  letter  of  George  Edwards, 
which  appeared  in  the  issue,  Jan.  12, 
p.  52.  Speaking  of  the  successful  boss, 
Mr.  Edwards  says  he  is  "a  leader  of 
men,  standing  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  ordinary  workman,  .mentally." 

At  the  same  time,  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  this  man  is  described  as 
being  "the  favorable  consideration  he 
gives  to  all  who  come  to  him."  Know- 
ing himself,  how  to  do  the  work  in 
hand,  he  is  able  to  meet  his  men  on 
an  even  footing. 


In  other  words,  he  is  fitted  for 
leadership  by  virtue  of  his  experience. 
In  regard  to  technical  knowledge  and 
training  he  must,  of  course,  have  that 
also  and  use  it  every  day  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  mine  and  in  his  judg- 
ment of  the  work  accomplished. 

Our  friend  from  the  West  has  spoken 
of  men  "who  are  recognized  as  being 
popular,  largely  because  they  can  tell 
funny  stories."  He  seems  to  forget 
that  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  grownup 
children  and  enjoy  a  good  story. 

As  to  that,  let  me  say  that  there 
is  nothing  I  know  of  which  will  relieve 
a  tense  situation  and  soften  the  feel- 
ings among  a  bunch  of  men  who  are 
working  at  a  dangerous  job,  than  a 
little  harmless  banter  from  the  fore- 
man. 

Hillside,  Ky.  E.  A.  COMELTE. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Problem  in  Geometry 

Principles  of  Geometry  Often  Applied  in  Construction, 
Though  More  Frequently  Still  Found  Useful  in  the  Work 
of  Surveying  and  Plotting,  in  Connection  with  Mining 


IN  THE  course  of  my  work  in  con- 
struction, a  problem  has  arisen  that 
seems  simple  enough  in  its  nature  but 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  solve  and 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  help 
from  Coal  Age. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
actual  case,  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  showing  that  an  ordinate,  at  any 
point  of  a  chord  subtending  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  perpendiculars  dropped,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  ordinate,  onto  the  two 
tangents  to  the  circle  at  the  respective 
extremities  of  the  chord. 

For  example,  referring  to  the  accom- 
panying figure,  ACB  is  the  arc  of  a 
circle  subtended  by  the  chord  AB,  and 
CO  is  an  ordinate  at  any  point  O  of 
the  chord.  Then,  from  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  this  ordinate,  draw  CD  and 
CE  perpendicular  to  the  tangents  AD 
and  BE,  respectively.  Then,  I  want  to 
prove  that  the  ordinate  CO  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  CD  and  CE;  or,  in 
otjier  words, 

CD:  CO:  :  CO:  CE 

If  Coal  Age  will  show  the  method  of 
proving  this  proportion,  it  will  assist 
me  greatly  in  my  work.  Student. 

,  Colo". 

This  is  a  simple  problem  in  geometry. 
Referring  to  the  accompanying  figure 
the  angles  DAO  and  EBO  are  equal, 
being  measured  by  the  same  arc  ACB, 
according  to  a  principle  of  geometry 
the  angle  between  the  chord  of  a  cir- 
cle and  the  tangent  at  either  extremity 
of  the  chord,  is  measured  by  one-half 


of  the  arc  subtended  by  the  chord. 
Again,  in  the  two  quadrilaterals  ADCO 
and  BECO,  each  of  the  four  angles,  at 
D,  E  and  O  being  right  angles  and  the 
angles  at  A  and  B  being  equal  to  each 
other,  the  two  remaining  angles  DCO 
and  ECO  are  equal,  each  to  each.  Now 
draw  the  lines  DO  and  EO  forming  the 
triangles  DCO  and  ECO. 

The  next  step  is  to  show  that  these 
triangles    are    similar,    in    which    case 


their  corresponding  sides  will  be  pro- 
portional. To  do  this,  with  C  as  a 
center,  swing  the  triangle  ECO  in  a 
clockwise  direction,  until  the  line  CE 
falls  on  CO,  making  CN  equal  to  CE. 
The  line  CO  will  then  fall  on  CD,  mak- 
ing CM  equal  to  CO,  since  the  angle 
ECO  is  equal  to  the  angle  OCD.  The 
line  EO  will  then  take  the  position  XM, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  line  CD,  making 
the  triangles  CMN  and  CDO  similar 
and  giving  the  proportion 

CD: CM:  : CO:CN 

But,  by  construction,  CM  =  CO  and 
CN  =  CE,  which  gives  the  desired  pro- 
portion. 

CD: CO: : CO:CE 

Let  someone  now  prove  that  the  lines 
NM  and  OD  are  parallel  lines. 
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Examinatiou  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 


Question — Assuvie  that  a  miner  is 
working  in  a  room  with  top  that  ivill 
stand  for  a  few  days  before  a  fall  of 
slate  tvould  occur.  The  miner  does  not 
set  props  as  he  should.  How  would 
you  handle  the  miner,  assuming  that  he 
did  not  actually  work  under  very  loose 
slate? 

Answer — The  miner  should  be  given 
instruclions  to  maintain  constantly  a 
row  of  props  aci'oss  the  face  of  his 
room,  at  a  specified  distance  from  the 
face,  say  not  to  exceed  10  ft.  As  the 
face  is  advanced  a  second  row  of  props 
should  be  stood,  say  4  ft.  inside  of  the 
first  row,  before  any  props  in  that  row 
are  drawn.  He  should  be  supplied  with 
the  necessary  timber  and,  failing  to 
obey  these  instructions  should  be  made 
to-  suffer  a  suitable  penalty,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  foreman  in 
charge.  He  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  rule  regarding  the  tim- 
bering of  his  place  is  absolute  and  must 
be  obeyed. 

Question — What  is  meant  by  a  2  per 
cent  grade?  What  grade  will  cause  a 
well  oiled  car  to  start  in  motion  from 
rest  ? 

Answer — A  2  per  cent  grade  is  a 
grade  that  rises  a  vertical  height  of  2 
ft.  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  100  ft. 
The  grade  on  which  a  well  oiled  cSr  will 
start  from  rest,  will  depend  not  only  on 
the  kind  of  bearings  with  which  the  car 
is  equipped,  whether  plain  or  roller 
bearings,  but  also  on  the  size  and  kind 
of  wheels  and  the  condition  of  the  track. 
On  a  well  ballasted  track  laid  with  good 
iron  and  using  cars  having  12-in. 
wheels  with  roller  bearings  in  good  con- 
dition, a  car  will  tend  to  start  from  rest 
on  a  grade  of  approximately  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  which  corresponds  to  a 
track  resistance  of  10  lb.  per  ton  of 
moving  load.  With  plain  bearings, 
under  like  conditions  of  wheels  and 
track,  a  1  per  cent  grade  may  be  re- 
quired to  start  the  car.  This  will  cor- 
respond to  a  track  resistance  of  20  lb. 
per  ton  of  moving  load.  Cars  with 
smaller  wheels  and  with  track  in  poor 
condition,  the  starting  grade  may  in- 
crease to  one  and  one-half  or  even  two 
per  cent,  corresponding  to  30  or  even  40 
lb.  per  ton  of  moving  load. 

QuBSTiON — What  form  of  airway  will 
give  the  most  air  with  the  same  power, 
and  why? 

Answer — For  the  same  length  of  air- 
way that  form  which  presents  the 
smallest  perimeter,  for  the  same  sec- 
tional area,  will  pass  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  air,  under  the  same  power.  On 
that  basis,  the  circular  airway  comes 
first;  the  ellipsoidal  airway  next,  until 


the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  exceeds 
2.73  times  the  minor  axis.  In  that  case, 
the  perimeter  of  the  ellipse  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  square  airway  having  the 
same  area.  Then,  the  square  airway  is 
third,  in  the  list,  and  the  rectangular  or 
trapezoidal  form  last. 

Question — Hoiv  and  where  would 
you  construct  and  ventilate  a  stable  in 
a  mine? 

Answer — First,  the  stable  in  a  mine 
should  be  located  in  a  solid  pillar  of 
coal,  at  the  nearest  convenient  point  to 
the  workings,  and  close  to  a  shaft  or 
other  mine  opening  through  which  the 
mules  can  be  rescued  promptly  in  an 
emergency.  Second,  the  stable  and  its 
furnishings  must  be  constructed  wholly 
of  incombustible  material.  Even  the 
face  of  the  coal  should  be  treated  with 
a  good  coating  of  gunite,  which  will 
preserve  the  coal  and  keep  it  from  fir- 
ing. The  stable  should  be  well  drained 
and  have  a  hard  concrete  floor.  It 
should  be  ventilated  by  a  scale  of  air 
taken  from  the  main  intake  and  dis- 
charged, after  passing  through  the 
stable,  into  the  main  return  airway. 
The  location  of  the  stable  near  a  mine 
opening  will  facilitate  the  handling  of 
feed  and  refuse  to  and  from  the  stable 
as  well  as  the  hasty  removal  of  the  ani- 
mals in  case  of  emergency  or  disaster. 
Question — A  mine  car  is  6  ft.  long, 
1,^  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  high;  if  12  in.  of 
topping  is  allowed,  how  many  tons  of 
coal  will  this  car  hold? 

Answer — The  cubic  contents  of  this 
car,  including  the  topping,  is  6  X  4J  X 
3  =  81  cu.ft.  It  is  customary  to  allow 
40  cu.ft.  of  bituminous  coal  to  a  short 
ton,  or  the  same  amount  to  a  long  ton 
of  anthracite.  The  capacity  of  this  car 
is  therefore,  say  2  short  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  or  2  long  tons  of  anthra- 
cite. 

Question — //  you  have  250  diggers, 
in  a  mine  using  electric  haulage,  how 
many  cars  in  your  judgment  will  be 
necessary? 

Answer— Assuming  an  average  of, 
say  2J  tons  of  coal  per  man,  per  day, 
the  output  of  this  mine  should  be  2*  X 
250  =  625  tons.  Then,  using  2-ton  cars, 
the  number  of  cars  in  use  will  depend 
on  the  length  of  haul  or  the  number  and 
size  of  trips  that  can  be  made  in  a  day. 
Again,  assuming  a  single  electric  loco- 
motive, making  twelve  trips  a  day  and 
hauling  625  ^  12  =  say  52  tons  a  trip, 
the  number  of  cars  in  the  trip  being  26, 
there  should  be  one  trip  of  cars  in  the 
mine,  loading,  another  trip  in  transit, 
and  another  on  the  tipple  in  course  of 
being  dumped,  making  3    X   26   =   78 


cars  in  actual  use,  for  hauling  coal. 
Besides  this  number,  allowance  should 
be  made  for,  say  25  more  cars  loaded 
with  timber  and  other  supplies  and,  per- 
haps, about  the  same  number  in  need 
of  repair  or  standing  in  rooms  that  are 
idle.  This  would  make  the  total  esti- 
mate of  cars  needed  for  the  operation 
of  this  mine,  say  125  cars. 

Question— H'lf/t  a  fan  running  at 
uniform  speed  (r.p.m.),  what  conditions 
may  develop  that  would  change  the 
mine-air  pressure? 

Answer — The  pressure  on  the  mine 
air  is  due  to  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  mine  airways  to  the  passing  of  the 
current  and  is  measured  by  such  resist- 
ance. While  it  is  true  that  the  mine 
pressure  is  created  by  the  action  of  the 
fan,  it  is  caused  by  the  mine  resistance. 
Without  this  resistance,  as  when  the  fan 
is  discharging  directly  into  the  atmos- 
phere, there  would  be  no  pressure  on 
the  air.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
mine  airways  have  a  certain  resisting 
power,  which  depends  on  the  extent 
of  their  rubbing  surface  and  the  velocity 
of  the  air  current,  always  assuming 
there  is  no  obstruction  present  in  the 
airways  that  would  increase  the  resist- 
ance. 

With  the  fan  running  at  a  constant 
speed,  anything  that  increases  or  de- 
creases the  resistance  of  the  mine  will 
cause  a  corresponding  increase  or  de- 
crease of  mine  pressure  in  the  fan  drift, 
as  indicated  by  the  reading  of  the  water 
gage  at  that  point.  For  example,  a  fall 
of  roof  may  so  reduce  the  sectional  area 
of  the  airway  as  to  obstruct  the  flow  of 
air.  This  would  correspond  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  mine  resistance  and  will 
cause  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the  fan  drift. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  a  door  be- 
tween the  main  intake  and  return  air- 
ways be  set  open,  the  air  current  will 
be  short  circuited  at  that  point  and  the 
mine  resistance  correspondingly  re- 
duced, which  will  be  followed  by  a  fall 
of  pressure  in  the  fan  drift. 

Question — What  effect,  if  any,  has 
mine  ventilation  on  roof  conditions  and 
what  method  would  you  adopt  to 
remedy  or  prevent  it? 

Answer — The  flow  of  air  through 
mine  airways  frequently  has  a  disinte- 
grating effect  on  the  roof  of  the  air- 
ways, depending  on  the  nature  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  roof  stratum  to  the 
action  of  the  air.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  where  the  roof  strata  con- 
tained water,  which  is  evaporated  by 
the  air  current  as  it  seeps  through  the 
roof.  The  cutting  action  of  the  air 
current  is  more  noticeable  at  the  ribs 
supporting  the  roof,  where  the  pressure 
is  most  felt  and  assists  in  breaking  up 
and  disintegrating  the  strata  at  that 
point. 

Where  the  roof  of  an  entry  "cuts," 
as  we  say,  or  is  cut  by  the  action  of  the 
air  current,  there  is  no  practical  remedy 
to  apply  to  prevent  it,  except  by  leaving 
a  foot  or  so  of  roof  coal  to  be  taken 
down  when  drawing  back  the  pillars. 
Leaving  this  coal  for  the  protection  of 
the  roof  will  depend  on  the  thickness 
of  the  seam  and  the  character  of  the 
coal.  It  will  not  always  be  possible  to 
apply  this  remedy. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


GENERALLY  speaking  a  business  has  done  well  to  make  the 
transition  from  the  high  level  of  prices  to  the  lew  level  now 
prevailing  without  either  loss  or  profit,  according  to  a  bulletin 
on  business  conditions  issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
"It  cannot  yet  be  confidently  said  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached 
in  all  lines,"  the  bulletin  continues ;  "on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  manufactured  goods  costs  have  yet  to  be  materially 
reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industries  that  have  to  do  with  pri- 
mary products  probably  are  on  safe  ground. 

"No  marked  change  has  appeared  in  general  business  conditions. 
The  outlook  for  house-building  is  better  than  for  any  other  construc- 
tion work  and  is  counted  quite  promising.  There  is  some  giving  way 
in  prices  of  materials  and  of  wages. 

"The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  about  as  in  December,  which  showed 
some  falling  off  from  the  fall  months.  The  output  of  pig  iron  in  the 
year  1921  was  16,670,000  tons,  the  smallest  since  1908.  In  1920  the 
production  was  36,925,987  tons  and  the  average  for  10  years  was 
31,566,355. 

"The  railroad  labor  situation  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so 
serious.  The  rates  fixed  by  the  Labor  Board  for  common  labor  are 
so  far  above  those  prevailing  outside  of  the  railroad  service  that  the 
companies  are  finding  it  practicable  to  contract  out  much  of  their  work 
and  save  20  to  30  per  cent,  which  of  course  is  after  the  contractors 
make  a  profit. 

"The  processes  of  readjustment  are  working  slowly,  but  undoubtedly 
progress  is  being  made  in  restoring  the  industrial  balance  which  is 
necessary  to  full  industrial  activity. 

"Coal  shares  with  railroad  charges  a  greater  responsibility  for  the 
industrial  depression  than  is  borne  by  anything  else.  The  situation  will 
not  be  righted  until  transportation  and  fuel  are  both  cheaper.  The 
remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  coal  miners  is  not  in  higher  wages  and 
dearer  coal  but  in  cheaper  coal  and  steadier  employment.  Nothing  but 
disappointment  will  come  from   blind  disregard   of  economic   law. 

"In  so  far  as  the  prospect  for  better  prices  is  due  to  a  general 
restriction  of  production  we  do  not  believe  it  signifies  a  real  improve- 
ment of  conditions.  Higher  prices  will  make  living  costs  higher  for  the 
town  population  and  tend  to  retard  the  readjustment  of  wages  in  the 
town  industries,  while  the  farmer  can  gain  but  little  by  higher  prices 
for  a  reduced  output. 

"What  the  workers  in  all  the  industries  really  want  in  the  last 
analysis  is  plenty  of  each  other's  goods,  and  that  is  not  to  be  had  by 
the  narrow  policy  of  restricting  production  in  order  to  put  prices  up 
on  each  other." 


Reading  Places  $.5,000,000  Order 

Orders  for  $5,000,000  worth  of  new 
equipment  were  placed  Feb.  13  by 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
Co.  The  orders  call  for  fifty  pas- 
senger coaches  and  2,000  steel  coal 
cars  of  seventy  tons  capacity.  The 
Wilminfcton  (Del.)  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  will  build  the 
passenger  coaches.  The  order  for 
the  coal  cars  has  been  distributed 
among  plants  in  Middleton,  McKees 
Rocks,  Johnstown  and  Berwick,  Pa. 


Freight  Loadings  Still  Gaining 
Cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  4  totaled 
753,886,  compared  with  743,728  dur- 
ing the  previous  week,  or  an  in- 
crease of  10,158,  according  to  the 
American  Railway  Association.  This 
was  54,168  cars  more  than  were 
loaded  during  the  corresponding 
week  in  1921  but  8,794  less  than  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 


Coal  loadings  totaled  185,151  cars,  a 
gain  over  the  preceding  week  of 
4,185  and  27,597  above  the  total  for 
the  corresponding  week  last  year. 


Glass  Factory  Reopens 

The  Greensbui-g  Glass  Co.,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  after  several  months  of 
idleness,  has  resumed,  and  the  man- 
agement expects  to  keep  a  force  of 
men  at  woi-k  all  summer. 


Typewriter  Plant  on  Full  Time 

The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Type- 
writer Co.  put  its  plant  at  Syraeuse, 
N.  Y.,  on  full  time  last  week.  The 
factory  schedule  dropped  to  four 
days  a  week  last  July.  This  was 
increased  to  five  days  last  month. 


Navy  Yards  Lay  Ofif  4,268 

Employes  released  at  navy  yards 
and  other  plants  by  the  suspension 
of  capital  ship  construction  now 
number  more  than  4,000,  but  no 
further  material  reductions  are  ex- 
pected, the  Navy  Department  an- 
nounces. Reports  from  navy  yards 
and  other  points  give  the  number  of 
men  laid  off  as  follows:  Norfolk, 
118;  Washington,  1,350;  New  York, 
400;  Philadelphia,  450;  Mare  Island, 
1,500;  South  Charleston  (W.  Va.), 
annor  plant,  450;  total,  4,268. 


Lincoln  Auto  Plant  to  Speed  Up 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.  plant  at 
Detroit  reopened  Feb.  6  with  a  force 
of  600  men  following  its  purchase 
at  receivers'  sale  by  Henry  and 
Edsel  Ford.  An  announcement  is- 
sued by  the  company  stated  that 
production   would  be   speeded. 


50,000  Textile  Workers  Strike 

Between  40,000  and  50,000  textile 
operatives  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  it  is  estimated,  are  out 
of  work  as  a  result  of  strikes  called 
in  protest  at  20  per  cent  reductions 
in  wages  and  increases  in  the  work- 
ing week  from  forty-eight  to  fifty- 
four  hours.  Half  of  the  200,000 
cotton  mill  opei'atives  of  New  Eng- 
land now  are  on  reduced  wage  sched- 
ules. In  New  Hampshire  the  strike 
is  practically  Statewide.  Two  mills 
in  Lowell,  Mass.  closed  Feb.  14. 


New  Wire  Mill  in  Duluth 

A  new  ^^^re  rod,  wire,  and  wire 
nail  plant  has  been  constructed  at 
Duluth  by  the  Mirmesota  Steel  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  The  plant  will  be  ready 
for  active  operation  by  next  June. 
It  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  300 
tons  per  day  of  various  wire  prod- 
ucts. The  new  plant  is  modern  in 
every  particular  and  its  location  is 
exceptionally  favorable  for  the  trade 
in  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
port business  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Miners'  Convention  Adopts  "Suicidal"  List  of  Demands 

Rebels  Assault  Lewis  Administration  in  Indianapolis  Session  and  Put 
Through  Five-Day  Week  and  Six-Hour  Day  Program— Howat  Case  Is 
Lost  After  Bitter  Fight— Farrington  Appears  More  Formidable  Than  Ever 

By  E.  W.  Davidson 


THE  radical  element  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  almost  upset  the  reconvened  session  of  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention,  at  Indianapolis, 
which  ran  from  Tuesday  morning  until  late  Saturday,  Feb. 
14-18.  On  a  roll  call  it  came  within  121  votes  of  forcing  the 
Lewis  administration  to  consider  the  case  of  Alexander 
Howat  and  it  scrapped  the  "conservative"  eight-hour  day 
program  and  put  the  six-hour  day,  the  five-day  week  and 
some  new  war-like  language  into  the  list  of  demands  the 
miners'  organization  must  make  to  the  coal  operators  of  the 
country  between  now  and  April  1,  the  date  set  for  a  general 
mine  strike  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  an  agreement. 
Altogether,  the  rebellious  element,  directed  covertly  by 
Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  district,  raised 
such  a  hubbub  beginning  the  second  day  of  the  session,  and 
rolled  up  such  monumental  voting  strength  from  first  to 
last  that  the  administration  was  staggered.  The  Lewis 
forces  managed  to  bar  the  Howat  Kansas  case  from  the 
convention  schedule,  thus  maintaining  the  position  taken  by 
the  International  organization  last  fall,  when  Howat  and 
his  entire  group  were  booted  from  the  union,  but  the  fight 
was  hard  and  the  roll  call  vote,  read  as  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  a  most  troublous  session,  gave  Levris  but  2,073  to 
1,952  for  the  opposition. 

Lbtwis  and  Farrington  Accuse  Each  Other 

After  the  convention  adjourned,  amid  a  tremendous  din, 
Farrington  charged  that  the  session  had  been  forced  to  a 
close  by  Lewis  without  giving  the  rebels  a  chance  to  protest 
a  good  many  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  administration  in  the 
roll  call.  He  charged  that  the  administration  had  padded 
the  lists.  Furthermore  he  declared  that  President  Lewis  was 
not  only  tottering  on  the  thro^ie  but  had  already  fallen. 

Mr.  Lewis,  for  his  part,  charges  the  Farrington  gang  with 
cramming  the  convention  with  "hundreds  of  men  of  llinois 
and  Kansas  who  were  not  delegates"  and  with  bringing  an 
element  to  the  session  which  had  no  other  object  than  to 
smash  things  up  generally  by  whatever  means  came  most 
easily  to  hand.  He  told  the  convention  the  movement  against 
him  had  even  degenerated  into  a  campaign  of  terrorism. 
He  said  he  had  received  "hundreds"  of  black  hand  letters 
within  ten  days  before  the  session,  all  telling  him  that  it 
had  been  decreed  at  secret  conclave  that  if  he  dared  preside, 
he  would  be  killed. 

All  in  all,  the  convention  was  the  most  rebellious  since 
1910,  when  the  International  officers,  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, established  the  now  famous  "seventh  row,"  which  was 
filled  with  huskies  who  rose  and  threw  back  every  wave 
of  men  who  tried  to  reach  the  stage.  Nobody  rushed  the 
stage  this  time,  but  much  abuse  was  hurled  up  from  the  floor 
at  the  officers  and  the  will  of  the  administration  in  decisions- 
of  the  convention  was  often  trampled. 

In  spite  of  warnings  that  radical  demands  for  such  things 
as  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  would  prove  suicidal 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  convention  was 
bent  upon  demanding  those  very  things  and  the  demands 
were  forced  through  by  heavy  majorities  in  standing  votes. 
No  roll  calls  were  taken  on  these  matters. 

Thus  the  action  of  the  convention  appears  to  have  nullified 
many  efforts  of  the  International  officers  to  frame  a  pro- 
gram of  demands  which  would  appear  to  the  country  as 
"reasonable."  However,  President  Lev^'is,  in  a  short  state- 
ment issued  just  after  the  stormy  close  of  the  session,  said 
he  was  "convinced  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
mine  workers  throughout  the  various  districts  are  desirous 
of  following  sane  policies.  The  membership  has  been 
sadly  misrepresented  by  the  many  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  disorder  which  reigned.  But  the  attempt  to  ter- 
rorize and  stampede  the  convention  miserably  failed.     The 


organization  will  now  be  able  to  go  forward  with  its  wage 
policies  and  apply  itself  to  its  proper  affaii-s. 

"In  conformity  with  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  convention," 
his  statement  concludes,  "I  shall,  in  a  few  days,  issue  an- 
other call  to  the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
for  a  meeting  at  an  early  date  to  work  out  a  wage  agree- 
ment, if  possible." 

Farrington  was  a  member  of  the  scale  committee  which 
drafted  and  signed  the  original  "conservative"  report,  and 
said  before  the  convention  opened  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  report  and  "would  not  oppose  it."     He  didn't — publicly. 

The  International  officers  called  this  reconvened  conven- 
tion to  finish  the  work  begun  in  the  regular  convention  last 
fall.  The  entire  business  was  to  be  the  framing  of  a  set  of 
wage  demands. 
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•BLACK  HAND"  LETTER  RECEIVED  BY  JOHN  L.  LEWIS 

They  prevented  the  reopening  of  the  case  for  Kansas,  a 
district  in  which  practically  every  local  charter  was  revoked 
and  District  President  Howat  and  all  his  officers  ousted  last 
fall  for  failing  to  call  off  a  strike  when  ordered  to  do  so. 
Howat,  out  of  prison  under  an  appeal  bond,  was  allowed  to 
take  the  platform  and  tell  the  convention  why  it  should 
reopen  his  case,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  digress  for  an 
attack  on  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court,  and  in  the  showdown 
his  plea  was  denied. 

Aifter  Howat  had  spoken  and  President  Lewis  had  defended 
the  International  in  ousting  the  whoe  Howat  clique,  a  roll 
call  was  ordered.   Two  days'  delay  was  obtained  while  voting 
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lists  were  prepared.  This  gave  the  rebels  two  extra  days  for 
missionary  work  and  little  else  transpired  in  the  convention 
because  the  administration  would  not  permit  the  scale  ques- 
tion to  come  to  a  vote  until  it  was  determined  who  had  a 
right  to  cast  ballots.  The  administration  got  the  Howat 
matter  out  of  the  way  and  the  full  list  of  administration 
delegates  from  Kansas  officially  seated  before  the  scale  re- 
port came  up. 

To  that  extent  the  administration  controlled  the  conven- 
tion. But  it  could  not  prevent  the  radical  element  from  in- 
jecting a  good  deal  of  its  belief  into  a  union  program  that 
was  to  have  been  "conservative." 

Frank  Farrington's  protest  session  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Indianapolis  did  not  result  in  the  formation  of  an  outlaw 
union,  as  was  proposed.  Farrington  declared  that  not  only 
had  he  no  intention  of  trying  to  split  the  union  now  or 
hereafter  but  that  he  would  fight  any  man  who  tried  it.  He 
said  that  he  will  keep  his  pre-convention  promise  to  sup- 
port the  International  officers  in  whatever  efforts  they  may 
make  to  get  a  new  wage  contract  for  miners,  but,  he  said, 
"I  don't  think  they've  got  any  program  now  that  the  con- 
vention has  upset  the  scale  committee's  report." 

Farrington  and  Harry  Fishwick  revealed  that  on  the  day 
before  the  convention  they  had  told  Lewis  that  if  he  would 
advise  the  convention  to  reopen  the  Howat  case  and  rein- 
state Howat  and  his  crew  of  outlaw  strike  leaders,  the  scale 
committee's  report  would  not  be  opposed  in  the  convention. 
They  said  Lewis  merely  sneered  at  them,  so  they  turned 
loose  the  horde  which  blasted  all  hope  of  a  conservative  scale 
program. 

The  Illinois  delegation  voted  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  Howat  men  who  came  to  the  convention  in  the  hope 
of  winning  back  their  union  standing,  and  pledged  itself  to 
crusade  for  the  Howat  cause  "at  least  until  April  1."  Far- 
rington was  directed  to  write  "the  true  story  of  the  Kansas 
case"  and  get  it  into  the  hands  of  every  miner.  Farrington 
professed  that  when  this  is  done,  the  union  administration 
will  collapse. 


The  Howat-Lewis  Debate 


THOUGH  President  Lewis  succeeded  in  staving  off  the 
Howat  fight  for  a  day,  the  clamor  of  Howat  sym- 
pathizers became  so  insistent  on  Wednesday  that  a  clash 
could  no  longer  be  avoided.  Howat  spoke  first,  whereupon 
Lewis  replied.  The  standing  vote,  which  followed,  resulted 
in  864  for  Howat  and  977  opposed.  The  roll  call,  demanded 
by  the  Howat  cohort,  was  taken  Friday,  and  also  resulted 
unfavorably  to  the  deposed  Kansas  leader,  by  2,073  to  1,952. 

Howat  spoke  about  half  an  hour,  trying  in  vain  once 
to  shift  the  attack  to  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  law,  and 
President  Lewis  spoke  for  about  an  hour.  The  convention 
listened  rather  quietly  to  Howat,  after  the  president  had 
accorded  him  the  privilege  of  the  platform,  but  Lewis  was 
booed  loudly  when  he  stepped  forward  and  there  were 
frequent  interruptions,  which  Vice-President  Philip  Murray 
had  to  suppress  from  the  chair.  When  the  two  speakers 
finished,  the  Howat  forces,  on  a  standing  vote,  won  the 
right  to  a  roll  call  on  the  question  of  whether  the  con- 
vention should  consider  the  matter  of  Howat's  ousting  from 
the  union  and  the  revocation  of  the  72  Kansas  local  charters. 

"I  trust  we  men  from  Kansas  are  going  to  get  a  square 
deal  from  this  convention,"  began  Howat,  who  addressed 
the  convention  as  "fellow  delegates,"  though  the  chair 
persistently  called  him  "Mister"  Howat  and  not  "brother" 
or  "delegate."  He  then  reviewed  the  Kansas  situation  at  the 
Deane  and  Reliance  mines.  "Brothers  Steele  and  Dalrymple 
came  out  there  and  made  a  so-called  investigation,"  he 
said.  "Then  they  asked  us  to  go  back  to  work.  We  were 
willing  at  all  times  to  go  back  under  the  old  conditions, 
but  we  refused  to  do  so  under  the  new  conditions,  such  as 
the  operators  had  imposed. 

"In  the  review  of  the  situation  which  the  International 
made  here  in  Indianapolis,  the  officers  persistently  took  the 
word  of  the  Kansas  operators  against  the  miners  from 
Kansas,  and  finally  rendered  a  decision  against  us  with 
no  investigation  at  the  Reliance  mine  whatever. 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  SCALE  COMMITTEE,  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONVENTION 


1.  We  hold  that  the  mine  workers  employed  in  and  around 
the  coal  mines  of  the  American  continent  are  entitled  to 
receive  as  compensation  for  labor  performed  an  annual  income 
sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  decently, 
comfortably  and  in  accordance  with  the  American  standard 
of  living.  The  dictates  of  humanity,  public  interest  and  public 
welfare  demand  this  be  made  the  preferred  claim  upon  the 
industry.  The  present  annual  earnings  of  the  coal  mine  work- 
ers of  America  are  inadequate — much  below  a  decent  living 
wage — consequently  a  reduction  in  mining  prices  would  result 
in  a  lower  living  standard  among  all  mine  workers  and  pov- 
erty, suffering  and  degradation  in  many  mining  localities 
throughout  the  land. 

We  do  not  believe  the  public  asks  that  its  fuel  needs  be 
-supplied  at  the  expense  of  a  degraded  citizenship,  accompanied 
by  human  misery,  starvation  and  want  superinduced  by 
inadequate  annual  earnings  paid  to  those  who  mine  coal.  The 
cost  in  sacrifice  and  human  wretchedness  is  too  great. 

We,  therefore,  declare  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  our 
opposition  to  any  reduction  in  mining  prices  and  insist  that 
the  present  basic  wage  schedules  be  maintained. 

We  recommend  that  inequitable  differentials  within  and  be- 
tween districts,  unfair  working  conditions  and  internal  differ- 
ences, wherever  existing,  be  adjusted  upon  a  fair  and  satis- 
factory basis  and  the  joint  conferences  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts be  empowered  to  make  such  adjustments. 

2.  Mining  is  a  hazardous  occupation.  Men  engaged  in  under-; 
ground  toil  work  under  conditions  carrying  with  it  an  intense 
nervous  strain  superinduced  by  the  constant  and  countless 
injuries  and  fatalities  which  occur  and  under  atmospheric 
conditions  which  sap  their  vitality  and  make  them  victims  of 
occupational  diseases. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  all  new  agreements  be  based 
upon  a  six  hour  day  and  a  five  day  week. 

3.  Where  emergencies  require  such  service,  overtime  shall  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  with  double  time  for 
all  work  done  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays. 

4.  We  demand  that  the  mine  workers'  representatives  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  secure  a  clause  in  the  next  agreement 
providing  for  the  weekly  pay. 

5.  Because  of  the  abuses  to  which  It  has  been  subjected,  we 
demand  that  the  automatic  penalty  clause  be  eliminated  from 
the  wage  agreements. 

6.  That  this  convention  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  wage  demands  made  by  the  anthracite  miners 
in  their  tri-district  convention,  which  was  held  in  Shamokin. 
Pa.,  from  Jan.  17  to  20,  1922,  inclusive,  and  that  we  pledge 
to  the  anthracite  mine  workers  our  power  and  influence  in 
aiding  them  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  demands. 

7.  We  recommend  that  the  next  wage  scale  cover  a  period 
of  two  years,  beginning  April  1.  1922,  and  ending  March  31. 
1924. 


POLICY 

On  March  31,  1920,  the  coal  operators  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  comprising:  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field,  agreed  to  the  following  provision : 

"Resolved,  That  an  interstate  joint  conference  be  held  prior 
to  April  1,  1922  ;  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  meeting 
is  referred  to  a  committee  of  two  operators  and  two  miners 
from  each  state  herein  represented,  together  with  the  Inter.- 
national  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization." 

This  agreement  was  enter^-d  into  in  good  faitli  and  the  coal 
operators  must  either  carr>-  it  out  or  stand  publicly  charged 
with  breach  of  contract.  Tlie  mine  workers'  representatives 
regard  this  agreement  as  a  moral  obligation  just  as  binding  as 
any  legal  obligation  ever  assumed  and  therefore  stand  ready 
to  discharge  it  by  meeting  the  coal  operators'  representatives 
in  joint  conference  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  ■a.  wage 
agreement.  Notwithstanding  a  refusal  heretofore  made  by  the 
coal  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  parties  to 
this  agreement,  to  meet  in  interstate  joint  conference,  we 
instructed  the  International  officers  to  call  upon  the  operators 
of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  to  comply  with  the  agreement 
they  honoral)ly  made  by  meeting  In  joint  conference  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  wage  agree- 
ment to  become  effective  when  the  existing  contract  expires. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  the  president  of  the 
International  Union  and  the  presidents  of  Districts  1,  7  and  9. 
comprising  our  anthracite  jurisdiction,  make  arrangements  for 
holding  a  joint  conference  with  the  anthracite  coal  operators  at 
a  mutually  convenient  time  and  place  for  the  purpose  of  nego-' 
tiating  a  new  wage  agreement  for  the  anthracite  fields. 

The  present  contract  between  the  coal  operators  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  fields  terminates  on  March  31.  1922.  In  the 
event  no  agreement  is  reached  by  April  1  we  declare  In  favou 
of  a  general  suspension  of  mining  operations,  such  action  being 
subject  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  membership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  to  be  held  prior  to  March  31. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  In  a  practical  and  constructive 
way  all  unforeseen  emergencies  which  may  arise,  a  policy  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  scale  committee  of  the  Central  Comi 
petitive  Field,  three  representatives  from  each  of  the  outlying 
districts,  members  of  the  International  executive  board  and  the 
International  officers,  is  authorized  to  take  such  action  for  the 
protection  of  our  best  interests  as  circumstances  may  require, 
and  to  advise  the  membership  upon  unexpected  developments: 

When  an  agreement  is  consummated  in  the  Central  Competi- 
tive Field  the  outlying  districts  shall  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  joint  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  wage 
agreements  in  conformity  with  past  custom  and  procedure. 
Such  agreement  shall  run  concurrently  with  the  basic  agree- 
ment in  the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

Any  wage  scale  negotiated  must  be  submitted  to  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  membership  affected  for  approval  before  It 
is  finally  accepted. 
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.lOHX    L.    Ll-n\'IS    AND    TWO    LOYAIj    ri.)- \Vi  iRKERS 
At  the  left  is  the  International  president  ;  center,  William  Green, 
secretary-treasurer ;  right,  Philip  Murray,  vice-president. 

"Then  came  the  convention  last  fall.  I  was  vilified  by 
all  the  International  officers  and  could  not  get  the  floor 
for  a  reply.  But  during  that  convention  President  Lewis, 
in  answer  to  a  direct  question  from  me,  said  the  miners 
of  Kansas  were  to  go  back  to  work  only  under  the  old 
conditions  and  that  the  International  would  stand  back  of 
us  to  secure  them.  I  went  back  to  Kansas,  and  it  was 
then  that  I  ordered  the  men  to  return  to  work.  But  the 
operators  would  not  have  it.  They  insisted  upon  the  new 
conditions.  We  claim,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  did  what  we 
were  instructed  to  do  and  all  that  any  fair-minded  man 
could  expect  us  to  do. 

"The  constitution  of  the  organization  provides  that  the 
next  court  of  appeal  above  the  executive  board  is  this 
convention.  So  we  have  brought  our  appeal  here.  If  the 
executive  board  is  upheld  in  this  case,  this  is  going  to 
be  a  one-man  organization  in  the  future.  I  hope  you 
won't  be  influenced  by  some  technicality  Lewis  may  raise. 
The  question  before  this  convention  is:  Are  we  going  to 
get  a  fair  and  impartial  trial?  The  coal  operators  of 
Kansas  tried  for  15  years  to  beat  me.  Now  they  are 
getting  you  men  to  do  it  for  them." 

President  Lewis  in  his  reply  said: 

"I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  con- 
troversy other  than  to  refer  to  certain  features  mentioned 
by  the  previous  speaker.  The  merits  of  the  controversy 
are  not  before  the  house.  I  am  assured  by  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  reputable  and  responsible  authority — a  delegate 
who  presumes  to  speak  for  and  who  espouses  the  cause  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  taking  the  appeal — that  there  are  in 
this  convention  125  men  from  the  State  of  Kansas  who 
have  come  here  under  an  organized  arrangement  not  only 
to  disturb  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  and  cause 
confusion  in  its  ranks  but  to  do  anything  that  may  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  in  a  proper  way  of 
the  laws  of  the  organization. 

"I  don't  know  how  many  of  these  125  men  who  are 
sitting  in  this  hall,  given  the  courtesies  of  the  convention, 
may  have  been  engaged  in  this  organized  plot  of  terrorism 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  last  ten  days  or  so  against 
the  president  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Day 
by  day,  mail  after  mail,  I  have  been  receiving  letters 
telling  me  that  if  I  presumed  to  preside  over  this  convention 
— that  unless  I  resigned  as  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers — it  had  been  decreed  in  secret  conclave  I 
would  die. 

"The  question  before  the  convention  this  morning  is 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  an  appeal  now  filed  asking 
special  consideration  by  the  convention  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  District  14  and 
the  reorganization  of  that  district  by  the  International 
union.  They  say  they  want  a  trial,  that  all  they  ask  is 
justice,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  nearly  ten  months 
back  the  International  has  been  doing  nothing  in  the 
Kansas  situation  but  holding  continual  trials. 

"In  the  first  place,  an  investigating  commission  was  sent 
to  Kansas  to  hold  a  trial  on  the  ground  and  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  real  facts  in  the  Deane  mine  con- 
troversy. The  committee  found  that  the  mine  was  idle 
in  violation  of  the  contract. 

"Later  on,  the  International  executive  board  summoned 
all  parties  to  the  controversy  to  appear  for  a  hearing  in 
Indianapolis.  Representatives  of  the  Southwestern  Inter- 
state   Coal   Operators    Association   and    representatives    of 


District  14  appeared.  The  decision  of  the  committee  of 
the  International  executive  board  had  never  been  given 
consideration  by  the   officers   of  District   14. 

"After  a  four  days'  hearing,  with  thirty  men  sitting  on 
the  International  executive  board,  by  unanimous  vote  they 
held  that  the  mines  were  idle  in  violation  of  contract,  that 
they  should  be  put  to  work,  and  that  the  grievances  should 
be  taken  up  and  adjusted  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  contract.  Further,  the  International  executive 
board  oflfered  to  the  officers  of  District  No.  14  the  full 
influence  and  co-operation  of  the  International  Union  in 
securing  an  equitable  adjustment  based  upon  the  rights  of 
our  people  under  the  contract. 

"The  decision  of  the  board  was  not  complied  with  by 
the  officers  of  District  No.  14  and  that  made  the  second 
trial  that  has  been  had  upon  that  matter.  That  decision 
was  rendered  some  time  in  advance  of  the  convening  of 
the  International  convention  in  September,  and,  feeling  that 
if  a  convention  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion with  a  full  and  free  discussion  from  all  parties  at 
interest  it  might  have  a  helpful  effect  upon  the  officers  of 
District  No.  14,  the  matter  .was  brought  up  in  the  report 
of  the  president. 

"You  men  were  here  and  heard  the  Deane  and  Reliance 
controversy  discussed;  you  know  that  representatives  of 
District  14  were  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  And  when 
the  convention  decided  that  question  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  surely  the  officers  of  District  14  would  obey  the  ruling 
of  the  International  convention. 


ALEXANDER  HOW  AT  FLANKED  BY  TWO  SYMPATHIZERS 
At  the  left  Is  John  Rolando  and  at  the  right  is  Joe  Bresso 

"The  action  of  the  convention  was  but  a  few  hours  old 
when  there  appeared  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
country  an  interview  saying  that  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention would  make  no  difference  to  the  Kansas  officers; 
that  they  proposed  to  continue  their  policy  and  that  they 
would  no  longer  regard  the  International  organization's 
ruling  as  being  binding  upon  them. 

"Now  at  this  time,  after  practically  five  months,  we 
find  that  an  appeal  to  this  convention  was  taken  only 
yesterday.  Yes,  filed  now  with  the  intention  of  securing 
a  possible  consideration  under  dramatic  and  sensational 
circumstances  when  men  will  not  give  due  consideration 
to  the  facts. 

"But  the  aggrieved  parties  had  time  to  file  an  appeal 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Missouri  for  an  injunction  against 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  this  in  violation 
of  the  section  that  provides  that  a  man  who  goes  into  the 
civil  courts  before  exhausting  his  right  of  action  under 
our  own  law  will  forfeit  his  membership. 

"If  in  those  legal  proceedings  they  had  won,  do  you 
think  they  would  be  in  here  asking  for  an  appeal  today? 
No,  they  would  be  standing  up  on  the  housetops  of  Kansas 
proclaiming  that  victory  was  perched  upon  their  banners. 

"I  think  they  made  an  error  of  judgment  in  selecting 
the  court.  If  they  had  come  to  Indianapolis  they  could 
have  secured  the  injunction  in  Judge  Anderson's  court. 
However,  that  is  merely  one  of  the  errors.  It  is  an  error 
of  judgment  to  enter  this  convention  at  this  time,  when 
the  future  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  at 
stake  and  when  the  eyes  of  the  trade  union  movement  of 
the  country  are  looking  forward  to  the  industrial  conflict 
that  seems  inevitable.  Upon  the  eve  of  ordering  an  advance 
upon  the  enemy  the  army  is  now  asked  to  halt  and  wash 
out  its  dirty  linen,  to  stay  the  advance  while  the  generals 
of  the  army  undertake  to  demonstrate  to  their  forces  who 
is  the  greatest  scoundrel.   What  a  sight!" 
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Disastrous  Defeat  for  Miners  in  Event  of  Strike,  but 
Operators  Are  Over-Optimistic,  Is  Washington  View 


By  PAin.  WooTON 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


ON  paper  it  would  seem  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
face  a  demoralizing  defeat  if  they  go  on  strike  on  April 
1,  but  those  who  are  following  the  situation  closely 
in  Washington  point  out  that  there  is  increasing  evidence 
that  various  uncertain  factors  are  likely  to  arise.  It  is  by 
no  means  safe,  they  say,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
strike  will  not  amount  to  much.  They  point  to  the  strike  of 
1894,  when  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  only  50,000  mem- 
bers. Nevertheless  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  disturb- 
ances in  the  history  of  the  country  revolved  around  that 
nucleus.  There  is  a  parallel  in  the  present  situation  in  that 
the  switchmen  and  maintenance  of  way  employees  of  the 
railroads  are  aggrieved  and  are  ripe  for  participation,  form- 
ally or  by  indirection,  in  this  strike.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  the  strike  influence 
may  penetrate  into  borderland  and  non-union  territory. 

This  sentiment  is  not  present  among  the  operators.  They 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  strike  will  not  amount  to  much. 
They  are  sure  the  country  will  not  feel  it  if  the  union 
mines  are  closed  for  two  months.  Their  optimistic  public 
expressions  reflect  their  real  views,  as  may  be  judged  by 
what  they  say  in  private.  It  is  evident  that  the  counti-y  is 
taking  the  same  view  of  the  situation.  Congress  has  shown 
little  interest  in  the  matter  and  many  financial  and  com- 
mercial services  are  advising  their  customers  that  coal  will 
be  cheaper  after  this  fiurry  has  passed. 

Few  coal  specialists  in  Washington  share  this  view.  They 
rather  expect  a  serious  situation  to  develop  and  fail  to  see 
the  reasoning  behind  any  advice  against  laying  in  as  large 
supplies  as  can  be  carried  reasonably.  Even  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  authorizes  a  reduction  of  rates 
and  if  the  miners  go  back  to  work  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay, 
it  hardly  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  reduce  more  than  $1 
per  ton  the  price  the  consumer  pays  for  coal.  If  stocks  were 
increased  to  the  maximum  of  the  war  period,  which  was 
63,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  47,000,000  tons  now  in 
storage,  it  would  only  mean  that  the  coal  consumers  of  the 
nation  had  paid  $16,000,000  for  insurance  against  a  general 
demoralization  of  industry  with  all  its  attendant  disastrous 
ramifications. 

Even  if  the  strike  threat  should  fizzle  out,  this  $16,000,000 
is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  staggering  price 
which  England  had  to  pay  when  wages  in  the  coal  industry 
were  reduced  from  the  war  basis.  Industrial  paralysis 
extended  over  three  months.  There  was  one  whole  month 
that  not  a  pound  of  pig  iron  was  produced  in  England. 
There  was  a  runaway  market  and  the  rationing  of  coal  on  a 
stricter  basis  than  during  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
war.  It  is  the  opinion  of  officials  with  vision — men  charged 
with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people — that  the  accumula- 
tion of  stocks  of  coal  at  this  time  practically  will  insure  the 
country's  ability  to  continue  in  the  orderly  course  of  its  in- 
dustrial way.  If  the  consumer  wants  to  be  anything  other 
than  the  innocent  bystander  who  is  hurt,  he  must  assume 
some  of  the  cost  in  meeting  a  situation  of  this  kind.  If  he 
insists  on  gambling  on  the  possibility  that  he  can  get  by 
with  his  present  stocks  and  buy  his  coal  cheaper  at  a  later 
date,  he  is  contributing  to  the  possibility  of  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  country's  industrial  activities. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
large  consumer — frequently  a  man  who  thinks  this  is  the 
time  to  tell  labor  "where  to  get  off" — who  is  willing  to 
speculate  with  his  coal  supply  when  that  course  enhances 
the  chance  of  the  strike's  success.  Economists  in  Washing- 
ton are  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  is  getting  out 
cheaply  in  the  readjustmeht  of  coal  wages  if  it  has  no  other 
cost  than  that  represented  by  some  surplus  stocks  of  high- 
priced  coal. 

As  was  shown  by  the  recent  stock  report,  large  con- 
sumers as  a  whole,  and  particularly  the  railroads  and  the 


public  utilities,  are  storing  coal.  This  policy  was  based  on 
business  reasons  and  was  formulated  by  men  well  schooled 
in  the  buying  of  coal.  It  is  hoped  that  consumers  without 
buying  organizations  will  follow  the  example  being  set  by 
those  who  have  given  the  matter  careful  study. 

Eugene  C.  Hultman,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Massachu- 
setts, has  viritten  to  officials  in  Washington  asking  whether 
or  not  New  England  should  lay  in  heavy  additional  stocks 
at  this  time.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  be  ad%'ised 
along  the  lines  reflected  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

The  administration  apparently  believes  that  the  thing  to 
do  at  this  juncture  is  to  keep  still.  If  any  plans  are  being 
made  they  are  not  leaking  out.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  Attorney-General  will  not  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy the  injunction  weapon,  if  the  need  for  it  should  arise. 

It  is  known  that  the  administration  is  not  impressed  with 
the  Kenyon  proposal  which  has  taken  legislative  form  follow- 
ing his  report  on  the  West  Virginia  situation.  On  Capitol  Hill 
no  particular  significance  is  attached  to  the  Kenyon  bill.  It 
is  regarded  as  being  the  logical  rounding  out  of  Senator 
Kenyon's  activities  in  connection  with  the  Mingo  investiga- 
tion. There  can  be  no  denying,  however,  that  under  present 
circumstances  pressure  behind  the  Kenyon  bill  could  develop 
very  quickly.  As  the  strike  looms  nearer  there  is  likely  to 
be  popular  clamor  for  action.  Also  there  are  indications 
that  the  miners  see  possibilities  in  government  interference 
in  the  situation.  When  these  indications  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  Kenyon  bill  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything 
other  than  a  sleeping  volcano,  likely  to  awaken  even  if  its 
author  may  have  retired  from  the  Senate. 


Says  Continuance  of  Present  Wages  ^  ould 
Mean  Disaster  to  Southern  Ohio  Field 

ADOPTION  of  the  mining  scale  proposed  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  would  mean  economic  disaster  to,  if  not 
the  entire  elimination  of,  the  coal  mining  fields  of  southern 
Ohio,  according  to  W.  D.  McKinney.  Among  other  things 
he  says  "The  operators  of  southern  Ohio  have  no  control 
over  the  wage  scale  which  they  must  pay.  The  public  in 
the  final  analysis  is  the  tribunal  that  must  fix  wages. 
Southern  Ohio  and  the  markets  it  serves  form  the  gateway 
through  which  all  of  the  coals  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  must  pass  and  the  public  takes  its  choice  of 
the  product  of  these  fields  in  the  passing  and  will  not  pur- 
chase coals  mined  in  southern  Ohio  unless  these  coals  meet 
the  competitive  situation. 

"Our  organization  has  pointed  out  at  various  times  the 
abnormal  losses  in  the  coal  production  of  southern  Ohio 
under  the  present  wage  scale,  which  we  understand  is  the 
same  now  proposed  to  be  continued  after  April  1,  1922,  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  who  in  addition  thereto  have 
attached  working  conditions  which  will  still  further  increase 
the  labor  cost. 

"The  coal  production  of  the  United  States  in  1921  was  75 
per  cent  of  the  average  for  1917,  1918,  1919  and  1920,  which 
was  a  better  record  than  most  other  industries  made.  Com- 
pared with  75  per  cent  for  the  country,  production  in  the 
southern  Ohio  field  was  but  45  per  cent  of  its  average  pro- 
duction for  the  same  period. 

"Southern  Ohio  operators  cannot  sell  the  product  of 
miners  in  the  open  market  under  the  present  wage  scale. 
The  public  will  not  pay  the  price,  and  the  mines  are  idle." 


Powder  Company  Reduces  Prices 

THE  Hercules  Powder  Co.  announces  a  reduction  of  prices 
on    high    explosives,    permissibles    and    "B"    blasting 
powders.     The  new  prices  are  effective  as  of  Feb.  17. 
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Mining  Company  Issues  Frank  Statement  on 
Miners'  Wages  and  Working  Conditions 

THERE  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  the  following  state- 
ment from  a  coal  company  president  to  his  employees, 
but  it  is  a  good  sample  of  what  coal  operators  can  well  state 
and  restate  to  their  union  labor  in  the  next  few  weeks: 
"To  the  employees  of  The  Kathleen  Mine: 
"There  are  two  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  wage  rates  are  mentioned :  The  rate  of  wage  paid 
and  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  day's  work.  The  compari- 
son of  wages  paid  shown  on  the  reverse  side  speaks  for  it- 
self.* The  real  question  concerns  the  opportunity  to  earn 
the  rate  of  wage  paid. 

"In  1921  the  United  States  produced  407,000,000  tons  of 
soft  coal,  or  10,000,000  tons  less  than  was  produced  in  1910, 
although  we  had  nearly  14,000,000  more  people  to  use  coal 
in    1921    than   we   had    in    1910.      What   was    the   matter? 
Industrial  stagnation.     Idle  men,  factories  and  steel  mills, 
closed,  railroad-car,  locomotive  and  repair  shops  shut  down. 
There  are  as  many  railroad  employees  out  of  service  today 
as  there  are  men  in  the  coal  mines.    On  Dec.  31  there  were 
€18,675   freight   cars   standing   idle   in   the   United    States. 
This  is  our  condition  today  and  it  will  so  remain  until: 
"1.  The  cost  of  producing  all  the  nation's  coal  is  reduced. 
"2.  The  cost  of  transporting  freight  is  reduced. 
"3.  The  wages  of  building  mechanics  in  the  large  cities  is 
reduced. 

"These  are  the  three  outstanding  items  that  prevent  the 
return  of  prosperity.  When  they  are  adjusted,  living  costs 
will  come  down  and  we  will  go  ahead,  and  not  until  then. 
This  suggests  that  with  labor  representing  72  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  coal,  the  remedy  for  high  costs  must  be  found 
in  a  lower  mine  wage  scale;  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees are  now  discussing  a  further  reduction  in  wage 
scales  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  conduct- 
ing an  extensive  rate  reduction  hearing. 

"Building  mechanics  in  the  cities  will  either  accept  lower 
wages  or  lose  the  benefit  of  their  organizations,  which  will 
be  supplanted  by  the  open  shop.  This  company  does  not 
seek  to  destroy  the  miners'  union;  we  prefer  a  sound  ra- 
tional organization  to  dealing  with  a  mob  in  matters  of 
wages  and  work.  We  ask  now  that  you  study  not  only 
the  statements  given  you  from  union  sources  but  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  our  industrial  situation.  We,  with  you, 
can  mine  coal,  but  unless  some  third  party  will  consent  to 
buy,  use  and  pay  for  it,  neither  of  us  can  work  and,  most  of 
all,  none  of  us  here  wish  to  go  to  the  Southern,  Southeastern 
and  Western  mines  to  work  for  a  wage  that  might  prove  too 
low  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  yourselves  and  your  families. 
With  sound  reasoning  and  good  teamwork  we  can  keep 
Illinois  markets  for  Illinois  mines.  Talk  the  matter  over 
with  your  friends,  not  forgetting  your  wives  and  your 
mothers.  "Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Union  Colliery  Company, 

"By  Eugene  McAuliffe, 
"Jan.  30,  1922.  President  and  General  Manager," 


C.  T.  Starr  Heads  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Coal  Bureau;  Activity  Planned 

WITH  the  appointment  of  C.  T.  Starr  as  chief  of  its 
coal  bureau,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  expects  to  increase  its  efforts  to  be  helpful  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  coal  trade. 

Mr.  Starr  is  a  native  of  Chester,  Pa.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  received  his  technical 
education  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  the  Military  College 
at  Chester.  He  is  both  a  mining  and  civil  engineer.  Im- 
mediately following  his  graduation  he  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  civil  engineering  and  was  a  member  of  the  engi- 
neering staff  on  several  important  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
electric  line  and  public  works  developments.  In  April,  1901, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  chief  attention  to  coal  mining  and 
has  been  engaged  actively  in  that  industry  since,  with  the 
exception  of  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  military  service. 
So  that  he  might  know  the  coal  mining  business  from  the 
•This  table  appeared   in  Coal  Age.  Jan.   5  p.   19. 


ground  up,  he  began  his  work  as  a  laborer  in  mines  in  the 
Pocahontas  fields.  Later  he  joined  the  engineering  staff 
of  the  Norfolk  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Afterward  he  served  for 
a  year  as  a  superintendent  for  the  White  Oak  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. 

Mr.  Starr's  next  experience  was  with  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.,  which  he  served  successively  as  assistant 
mining  engineer,  assistant  division  superintendent,  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent,  superintendent  of  preparation, 
and,  finally,  superintendent  of  the  construction  department. 

In  1912  Mr.  Starr  was  employed  by  the  Treverton  Colliery 
Co.  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  as  general  superintendent.  He  filled 
that  position  until  he  entered  the  military  service  in  Septem- 
ber, 1917.  As  major  of  engineers  he  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  forestry  and  quarry  regiments.  He 
accompanied  the  28th  Engineers  to  France.  On  his  dis- 
charge from  the  military  service  in  1919  he  accepted  the 
position  of  chief  engineer  for  the  Weston  Dodson  Co. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Starr's  intention  to  inaugurate  any  new 
studies  but  rather  to  attempt  to  popularize,  as  well  as  to 
induce  those  concerned  to  put  into  effect,  some  of  the  many 
helpful  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  various 
agencies  which  have  studied  the  needs  of  the  coal  industry. 


In  Appeal  to  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Howat 
Attacks  Kansas  Industrial  Tribunal 

TWELVE  points  of  attack  are  leveled  against  the  Kansas 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  in  the  brief  of  Alexander 
Howat  and  other  Kansas  mine  leaders  in  their  appeal  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
Kansas  Supreme  Court,  which  sentenced  the  mine  leaders 
to  prison  for  contempt  of  court  for  failure  to  observe  an 
anti-strike  injunction  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  This 
case  and  another  case  brought  by  the  Kansas  coal  miners' 
union  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kansas  act  will 
be  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  Feb.  27. 

The  union  contends  that  the  act  seeking  to  create  the 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  is  arbitrary,  oppressive,  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  discrimination,  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment;  that  it  is  a  penal  statute  that  is 
vague,  indefinite  and  uncertain  and  an  unlawful  restraint 
on  commerce;  it  commingles  the  function  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  the  government;  it  contravenes  the  Clayton 
Act  and  the  Lever  Act;  it  empowers  the  Coui-t  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  to  fix  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions, 
take  over  and  operate  industries,  and  generally  to  install  a 
system  of  state  socialism,  all  in  violation  of  due  process. 
The  void  sections  of  the  act  are  so  intermingled  with  other 
sections,  the  union  alleges,  as  to  cause  the  whole  act  to  fall. 


January  Anthracite  Shipments  Exceed  Those 
Of  December  by  212,131  Tons 

SHIPMENTS  of  anthracite  during  January,  1922,  were 
larger  by  212,131  gross  tons  than  during  December,  1921, 
although  the  total  January  shipments  were  892,48.5  tons  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  due  in  part  to  the 
continued  industrial  depression.  The  January  record  of 
4,848,053  gross  tons  shows  less  than  14  per  cent  decrease 
fi'om  the  1921  average  and  approximately  5  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  final  month  of  last  year. 

Shipments   by   originating   carriers   were   as   follows,   in 
gross  tons: 

January, 
1922 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 1,052.872 

Lehigh  Valley 765,602 

Jersey  Central 542,558 

Lackawanna 744,768 

Delaware  and  Hudson 619,762 

Pennsylvania 331.871 

Erie 466,495 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 101,779 

Lehigh  and  New  England       .-.  221,346 

Total 4,848,053 


Januarj', 

December 

1921 

1921 

1,172,873 

985,262 

1,058,127 

801,796 

470,704 

532.597 

910,260 

626,377 

814,491 

654,987 

451,879 

307,520 

606,602 

450,465 

156,564 

107,107 

99,038 

169,811 

5,740.538 

4.635.922 

Women  have  been  driving  men  out  of  the  coal  mines, 
but  we  haven't  heard  of  the  ladies  preventing  men  from 
working  in  diamond  mines. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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Prepare  for  6- Weeks  Strike,  Says  Gushing; 
Predicts  Panic  Coal  Prices 

AT  THEIR  monthly  dinner,  Feb.  17,  George  Gushing  told 
the  purchasing  agents  of  Detroit  that  they  should  buy 
enough  coal  to  last  during  a  strike  of  at  least  six  weeks 
after  April  1.  They  also  were  warned  to  get  under  con- 
tract for  two  or  three  years  because  panic  prices  are  com- 
ing again  as  soon  as  business  tries  to  become  normal. 

His  view  is  that  the  impending  strike  is  inevitable 
because  the  burdens  of  unionism  have  become  intolerable. 
He  prophesies  a  return  of  panic  coal  prices — "1920  all  over 
again" — because  the  railways  can't  carry  the  coal  and 
can't  be  improved  in  time  to  avoid  inflation.  "The  railways 
are  dead — killed  by  regulation,"  is  the  way  he  put  it. 

Describing  the  progress  of  the  union  toward  the  point 
where  it  invites  war  from  the  operators,  Mr.  Gushing 
named  these  successive  steps: 

(1)  To  make  wages  uniform  at  adjoining  mines,  and 
hence  to  make  competition  equal,  the  operators — years  ago 
— encouraged  the  formation  of  a  union. 

(2)  To  strengthen  the  union,  the  operators — years  ago — 
conceded  the  closed  shop  and  undertook  to  collect  the  union's 
dues  from  the  miners — granted  the  check-off. 

(3)  The  miners  used  the  check-off  to  raise  funds  in 
one  union  field  with  which  to  fight  a  wage  battle  in  another 
union  field. 

(4)  Wishing  to  perpetuate  their  monopoly  of  labor  within 
a  state,  the  miners — on  the  plea  that  it  would  save  precious 
lives — persuaded  several  state  Legislatures  to  pass  a  law 
saying  that  no  man  may  work  as  a  miner  unless  he  has 
a  certificate.  The  law  provides  that  these  certificates  must 
be  issued  by  union  men  only. 

(5)  Having  a  monopoly  of  labor  granted  by  contract  and 
reinforced  by  law,  the  miners  knew  that  no  strike  breakers 
could  be  employed.  Therefore  they  now  strike  periodically 
to  enforce  their  demands. 

(6)  By  demanding,  periodically,  increases  in  pay  and 
getting  them  through  strikes,  the  miners  boast  openly  that 
they  will  cause  ownership  of  mines  to  become  unattractive 
to  capital.  At  that  time  the  mines  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  miners,  who  will  work  them  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

(7)  They  seek  national  agreements  because  by  striking 
the  whole  country  on  one  day  the  demands  will  be  granted 
more  quickly. 

(8)  They  seek  nationalization  because:  "We  can  get  an 
increase  of  15c.  a  ton  from  a  fuel  administrator  in  fifteen 
minutes,  whereas  we  have  to  fight  the  operators  three 
weeks  to  get  3c.  a  ton. 

"You  and  I  know  that  there  are  issues  to  be  decided 
which  make  a  strike  inevitable,"  Mr.  Gushing  said. 
"Therefore  you  men  will  soon  see — unless  someone  performs 
a  miracle  or  makes  a  monumental  blunder — 300,000  miners 
throw  down  their  tools  until  a  new  wage  contract  is  signed." 

Concluding,  Mr.  Gushing  said: 

"I  mention  these  things  because  I  want  you  to  know 
that  we — speaking  of  official  America — have  decided  that 
the  railroads  are  hopelessly  ruined  by  regulation.  If 
choice  must  be  made — and  the  day  of  choosing  is  not  far 
distant— we  will  allow  the  country  to  drift  into  the  economic 
doldrums  before  we  will  admit  that,  politically,  we  made 
any  mistakes  by  carrying  regulation  too  far. 

"Applying  all  of  this  to  your  case,  I  mean  to  say:  The 
railroads  are  dead  beyond  hope  of  immediate  recovery.  They 
are  worse  off  now  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  because 
they  have  not  been  maintained.  Beginning  at  once,  the 
business  of  the  country — the  tonnage — will  begin  rapidly 
to  grow.  In  a  very  few  months,  it  will  have  caught  up 
with  what  it  was  in  1920.  It  will  start  toward  what  it 
should  have  been  in  1921.  It  will  try  to  catch  up  with 
its  own  actuarial  prospects  in  1925.  Midway  in  that  im- 
provement the  growth  of  the  nation's  business  will  stop 
because  the  railways  will  not  be  available  to  move  what 
we  can  produce   and  sell. 

"What  that  is  going  to  mean  to  your  business  and  ours 
seems  perfectly  obvious.  Your  factories  were  rebuilt  in 
major  part  out  of  the  war  profits.  They  were  extended. 
Our  coal  mines  were  multiplied  and  improved  out  of  war 


profits.  These  business  units  are  available  and  will  want 
to  work.  The  buying  power  of  the  people  will  soon  be 
restored  and  they  will  want  to  buy.  Everything  will  be 
set  for  an  increase  in  tonnage,  leaving,  as  customary,  a 
recovery  in  price  to  follow  more  leisurely. 

"Then,  the  railroad  blockade  will  stop  midway  the  growth 
in  tonnage.  You  and  I  know  what  will  happen.  When  we 
stop  tonnage  growth  without  satisfying  the  demand,  prices 
will  begin  to  rise  as  buyers  begin  to  compete  for  what  can 
get  through  the  traffic  blockade.  We  will  exactly  reverse 
every  lesson  of  our  economic  history.  It  will  be  the  be- 
ginning, all   over   again,  of   1920." 


New  Kenyon  Bill  Proposes  Mining  Board 
To  Settle  Wages,  Hours  and  Conditions 

CARRYING  out  the  recommendations  embodied  in  his 
report  on  the  West  Virginia  coal  strike.  Senator  Kenyon, 
of  Iowa,  on  Feb.  14  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try by  a  National  Coal  Mining  Board,  to  be  composed  of 
nine  members.  The  proposed  board  would  have  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  its  decisions  would  be  based  on  a 
proposed  industrial  code  recently  enunciated  by  the  Senator. 
The  members  of  the  board  would  be  nominated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  President  and  serve  5-year  terms,  three  each 
to  represent  the  coal  miners,  the  operators  and  the  public. 
The  union  and  operators'  representatives  would  be  picked 
from  six  nominees  suggested  by  the  United  Mine  Workei^s 
and  six  suggested  by  the  National  Coal  Association  and 
the  Anthracite  Operators'  Association. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  sebtleiment  of  labor  disputes 
along  the  lines  followed  by  the  present  Railroad  Labor 
Board  in  adjusting  railroad  difficulties,  the  bill  would  em- 
power the  board  to-  investigate  questions  relating  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor  and  conditions  and  regularity  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  institute  measures  to  stabilize  the  industry 
and  regularize  employment.  Coal-mining  disputes  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  board  on  request  of  the  union  or  opera- 
tors or  on  petition  of  not  less  than  100  non-union  miners 
or  on  the  board's  own  motion,  and  the  board  would  be 
required  to  render  a  decision  in  a  dispute  within  60  days 
after  it  assumes  jurisdiction,  unless  extended  by  agreement 
of  the  parties. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  of 
which  Senator  Kenyon  is  chairman,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Senator  will  be  able  to  obtain  action  on  it  before 
he  retires  to  become  a  federal  judge,  which  probably  will  be 
about  the  latter  part  of  Febniary. 


Labor  Department  Report  Blames  Union  for 
Distress  in  West  Virginia  Coal  Fields 

UNIONISM  is  the  cause  of  troubles,  unemployment  and 
family  distress  in  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  conciliators 
to  Secretary  Davis,  transmitted  to  the  President.  The 
investigation  followed  recent  reports  by  union  leaders  of 
suffering  among  the  miners  and  their  families.  No  recom- 
mendation is  made  for  government  assistance,  it  being 
stated  that  conditions  will  unravel  themselves  within  a 
month  or  60  days. 

"The  question  of  the  open  shop  is  the  crux  of  the  West 
Virginia  conditions,"  the  report  says.  "Owing  to  the 
dullness  of  tlie  coal  market  many  men  are  out  of  work.  As 
a  result  of  no  work  there  are  some  cases  of  poverty  and 
a  few  cases  of  destitution.  Careful  investigation  revealed 
no  cases  of  starvation.  No  evictions  of  miners'  families 
have  been  forced  by  the  mine  owners.  Some  notices'  were 
given  verbally  or  orally  to  families  that  they  would  have 
to  move,  however,  and  as  a  result  of  these  notices  110 
families  gave  up  possession  of  their  homes.  The  companies 
assured  the  investigators  that  there  would  be  no  evictions 
that  would  impose  hai-dships,  although  eventually  all  of 
their  houses  would  be  needed  for  men  working  in  the 
mines."  Charity  is  relieving  cases  requiring  need.  Many 
of  the  miners  have  resumed  work  under  the  1917  wage  scale. 
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Thick  Vein  Freeport   Operators   x^nnounce 
Wage  Reduction  of  34  Per  Cent  for  April  1 

WALTER  L.  CALVERLEY,  president  of  the  Union 
Collieries  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  wage-scale  com- 
mittee on  the  Thick  Vein  Freeport  Coal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, recently  announced  that,  effective  April  1,  the  wage 
scale  paid  in  the  mines  operated  by  that  association  would 
be  reduced  an  average  of  34  per  cent.  The  scale  will  be 
as  follows: 

Contract  Rates  Per  Ton  of  2.000  Lb.,  Mine-Run: 
Pick  mining  In  rooms,  entries  and  stumps  wliere  pillars 

are  drawn  by  machine $0.65 

Pick  mining  in  solid  pillar  work 0.58 

Cutting  in  wide  or  narrow  work 0.071 

Loading  in  wide  or  narrow  work 0.446 

Yardage  Rates: 

Cutting,  entry  rates 0.1642 

Loading,  entry,  single  shift 0.3960 

Loading,  entry,  double  shift 0.5120 

Day  Wages  per  S-Hour  Day: 

Motormen     4.60 

Motormen's  helpers,  skilled  wiremen,  tracklayers,  bottom 
cagers,  drivers,  trip  riders,  water  haulers,  timbermen, 
shotflrers,  skilled  pipemen,  bratticemen,  skilled  work- 
men    4.50 

Bottom  cagers'  helpers,  pumpers  (except  where  agreement 

to  pay  by  the  month  is  in  effect) 4.30 

Wiremen  helpers,  tracklayers'  helpers,  timbermen's  help- 
ers, pipemen  helpers 4.25 

Firemen 4.10 

All  unspecified  inside  common  labor  and  dumpers 3.50 

Trimmers    3.50 

Minimum  outside  day  labor  and  pushers 3.25 

Trappers    2.00 

All  unspecified  dead  work,  30  per  cent  reduction  from  1921  scale. 

Mr.  Calverley  stated  that  as  federal  Judge  Anderson  had 
declared  the  check-off  illegal  the  association  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  take  it  under  advisement. 


Local  Wage  Scales  Predicted  for  Northern 
West  Virginia  and  Upper  Potomac  Fields 

FOLLOWING  the  announcement  made  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  Monongahela  Coal  Association  that  there  would  be 
a  reduction  in  wages  at  the  65  or  more  mines  represented 
in  the  association,  on  Feb.  8  notices  were  posted  at  the 
various  mines  on  Scotts  Run  carrying  into  effect  the  an- 
nouncement and  conveying  the  information  that  the  adjust- 


ment would  amount  to  a  retluction  of  from  31  to  54  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  present  scale  of  wages  paid.  Members 
of  the  Monongahela  Valley  Association  are  the  first  to  take 
any  action  in  concert  in  northern  West  Virginia,  but  other 
associations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  are  expected 
to  follow  suit  between  now  and  April  1  and  it  is  not  believed 
that  there  will  be  any  effoi-t  to  hold  any  conference  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  looking  to  a  new  scale. 

Although  no  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  operators  in  the  Upper 
Potomac  field  and  although  it  is  doubtful  if  any  such  agree- 
ment will  be  reached,  the  belief  is  generally  entertained  that 
there  will  be  an  agreement  between  the  various  mine  owners 
in  this  region  and  the  miners,  acting  independently  of  the 
union,  on  a  scale  which  will  permit  the  mines  or  many  of 
theim  to  resume  operations,  this  belief  being  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  union  has  never  been  as  strongly  intrenched 
in  the  Upper  Potomac  tenitory  as  in  other  union  fields. 


Asks  Congress  to  Probe  Coal  Mining 

A  GENERAL  investigation  of  the  coal-mining  industry 
is  proposed  in  a  resolution  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Robsion,  of  Kentucky. 
He  seeks  remedial  legislation  for  the  present  paralyzed  con- 
dition of  the  industry  and  the  collapse  of  the  export  coal 
trade.  His  resolution  directs  the  House  Mines  and  Mining 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee  thereof  to  investigate  the 
"conditions  prevailing  in  the  coal  mining  industries  of  the 
United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  paralysis  of 
this  industry,  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  being  able  to  ship 
her  coal  to  the  United  States  and  the  destruction  of  the  ex- 
port coal  trade  of  the  United  States;  also  with  particular 
reference  to  the  state  of  unemployment  in  said  industry, 
destitution  among  miners  in  this  industry,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workers  in  the  said  industry,  and  to  recommend 
remedial  legislation  based  upon  such  investigation. 


The  place  at  which  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  will  be  held  will  be  decided  at 
a  meeting  of  the  association's  directors  to  be  held  in 
Washington  March  2.  It  is  improbable  that  the  date  of 
the  convention  will  be  fixed  at  this  meeting  of  the  directors, 
due  to  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  labor  situation.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  convention  would  be  held  with  a  strike  in 
progress. 


Utah  had  3,725  coal-mine  oper.'Vtives  when  the  1920  cen- 
sus was  taken.    This  compares  with  2,318  in  1910. 


Wage  Scale  in  Ten  Competing  Districts  with  Nine  Average  and  Compared 
With  Present  and  1916  Hocking  Scale 


Timbermen 

Pipemen  for  compressed  air  piants 

» iremen 

Motormen 

Other  inside  labor,  unclassified. . ! '. 
Outside  day  lah<  r,  per  hour: 

FiiBt  blacksmith 

Second  blacksmith 

Blacksmith,  helpers 

Carpenterg 

Dumpers  and  trimmers 

Greasers  and  coupli 


0.17 
0.60 
0.60 


Minino  ralre,  pn-  ton: 

Pick  mining,  run-of-mine 

Machine  cutting  in  rooms. ..  .. .  .  .        $6!  i  7 

Machine  cutting  in  entries 

Loading  in  rooms 

Loading  in  entries '.'.'.'.'.'.','.'. 

Ineide  day  labor,  per  hour: 

Tracklayers 

Tracklayers'  helpers. ............ 

Trappers,  boys 

Trappers,  old  men 

Bottom  cagers,  drivers,  trip  riders' 
Smppers  on  gathering  locomotives 
w  ater  haulers,  machine  haulers 


(CONTRIBUTED  BY  GEORGE  M.  JONES  CO.) 

North-     Southern 
. — -Hazard — ■  eastern      Appal-        Poca-  Tug 

No.  4    No.  7    Elkhorn      Harlan    Kentucky    acnian      hontus         River 


$0.11 
O.ll 
0.50 
0.52 


0.56 
0.48 
0.288 

o^sii 

0.511 
0.40 
0  56 
0.48 
0.56 
0  56 
0.40 

0.64 


$0.06 
0.07 
0  45 
0.48 


0,525 
0.52-3 
0  475 
0  545 


$0.61 

$0.55 

0.12 

0.12 

$0  1071 

$0.1145 

0.13 

0.12 

0.1071 

0  1178 

0.49 

0.45 

0.4732 

0.4940 

0.54 

0.45 

0  4732 

0  51 

0.60 

0.58 

$0.48 

$0.55 

$0.55 

$0  55 

0  57 

0  551 

0.43 

0.45 

0.43 

0.35 

0.35 

0.37S 

0.52 

0  43 

0.25 

0.35 

0.25 

0.25 

0.35 

0.33 

0.32 

0.448 
0.52 
0.48 
0.28 


0  515 
0.555 
n.5l5 
0.465 


0.43 
0.50 
0.40 
0.60 
0.43 
0.43 
0.60 
0.40 

0.60 

0^45 
0.48 
0.48 
0.33 


0.54 
0.54 
0.35 
0.58 
0.58 
0.58 
0.58 
0.35 

0.65 

6!  40 
0.45 
0.40 
0.35 


0  43 
0.43 
0.40 
0.48 
0.43 
0.43 
0.50 
0.40 

0.50 

6:45 
0.48 
0.40 
0.33 


0.50 
0.60 
0.35 
0.55 
0.55 
0.55 
0.50 
0.35 

0.60 


0.55 
0.40 
0.25 


0.45 
0.45 
0.35 
0.45 
0.45 
0.45 
0.50 
0.35 

0.50 


0.45 
0.40 
0.35 


0.50 
0.50 
0.37J 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.55 
0.37i 

0.57 


0  44 
0.40 
0.25 


0.53J 

0.49 

0.53i 

0.51 

0.51 

0  40 

0.51 

0.53 

0.58) 

0  50) 

0.58J 

0.58) 

0  55 

0.51 

0.40 

0.62) 

0.59 

0  54 

0.46) 

0.57 

0.50 

0.52 

0.44 

0.31 

0.32) 

The  Upper  Potomac  Coal  Asaociation  refuses  to 
making  their  own  scale  adjustments.    Logan  County, 


rccogniee  any  scale  for  that  district.    The  Virginia  Coal  Operator's  Association  haa  no  W( 
West  Virginia  has  no  recognized  scale,  each  operator  being  free  to  act  in  scale  adjustments. 


. — -Hocking ' 

Present 

1916 

$1.1164 

$0.6764 

0.14 

0.0740 

0   1790 

0.1024 

0.80 

0.4260 

0.9290 

0.5194 

0.9375 

0.372 

0.906 

0.344 

0.50 

0.175 

0.675 

0.20 

0.9375 

0  372 

0.9375 

0.372 

0.9375 

0.372 

0  9375 

0.372 

0  93 

0.365 

0.9375 

0.372 

0  9375 

0.372 

0.906 

0.344 

0.97 

0.41 

0.93 

0.37 

0.906 

0.344 

0.93 

0.37 

0.906 

0.344 

0.6325 

0.265 

ng  scale. 

operator* 

Production 

and  the 

Maj'ket 


JVeekly  Review 


CAUTION  and  conservation  seem  to  be  the  guiding 
influence  of  the  coal  buyer  lately.  The  majority 
of  consumers  are  waiting  for  clearer  indications 
of  the  strike  emergency  before  stocking  up  too  heavily, 
although  buying  is  heavier,  the  market  lacks  the  .snap 
that  characterized  it  earlier  in  the  month.  Business 
now  being  done  is  on  a  more  hesitant  basis,  as  the  pros- 
pect of  a  lower  delivered  price  after  the  wage  contro- 
versy is  settled  is  too  attractive  an  outlook  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  buyers  to  lay  in  the  reserves  that  the  trade 
is  urging  upon  them. 

Smaller  Consumers  Reluctant  to  Stock 

The  major  portion  of  the  increasing  production  is 
going  to  the  storage  piles  of  railroads  and  utilities. 
Smaller  consumers  are  deterred  by  the  developments  of 
the  miners'  convention  from  following  a  like  policy.  A 
strike  may  be  short  lived,  but  the  idea  of  taking  steps 
to  adequately  protect  fuel  supply  is  a  wise  policy.  Even 
though  pre-strike  prices  are  likely  to  be  reduced,  the 
difference  in  cost — which  may  be  termed  fuel  insurance 
— is  not  likely  to  be  hea\'y;  is  inconsequential  in  fact 
compared  with  the  industrial  losses  which  would  be 
incurred  by  a  long  and  demoralizing  interruption  of 
operations  because  of  a  lack  of  fuel. 

Quotations  are  showing  no  gre^t  tendency  to  increase. 
The  supply  of  available  coal  is  still  equal  to  all  demands 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  scarcity.  Non- 
union operators  point  to  their  portion  of  the  present 
spot  tonnage  moving  as  an  indication  of  their  ability 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  market  in  the  event  of  a 
union  shutdovra.  Coal  Age  index  of  spot  bituminous 
coal  prices  stands  at  182  for  the  week  ended  Feb.  20. 
as  compared  with  183  for  the  previous  week. 

Good  coal-burning  weather  has  enlivened  the  retail 
anthracite  trade.  Dealers'  stocks  were  entirely 
adequate  to  care  for  this  increased  business  and  they 
are  reordering  very  cautiously.  Mines  are  still  unable 
to  obtain  much  forward  business  and  there  has  been  a 


further  softening  of  domestic  quotations.  Demand  for 
steam  sizes  is  still  good,  but  heavier  production  has 
halted  the  upward  trend  of  independent  quotations. 


fMtsmxr^ 


_  _  _  —  "'^^'^l^Kl    — 

Apr.     Maij  June    July      Aug.    Sept.    Od-.    Nov.       Dec.    Jan.    Feb. 


BITUMINOUS 

Production  of  soft  coal  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  11  was 
10,326,000  net  tons,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey.  This 
is  an  increase  of  620,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week's 
figure  and  the  highest  of  the  coal  year  with  the  exception 
of  last  October,  when  an  impetus  was  felt,  due  to  the 
threatened  railroad  strike.  The  present  production  rate  is 
sufficient  to  allow  considerable  tonnage  to  flow  into  reserve. 
A  further  increase  in  output  is  presaged  by  early  reports  of 
loadings  last  week. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  showed  a  further  in- 
crease during  the  week  ended  Feb.  11.  Shipments  were 
3,678  cars,  as  compared  with  3, .531  cars  the  week  preceding. 
Railroads  are  taking  more  tonnage  but  the  spot  market  is 
greatly  restricted  by  the  activities  of  Hampton  Roads 
shippers. 

Dumpings  for  all  accounts  at  Hampton  Roads  were  295,- 
925  net  tons  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  16,  an  increase 
of  40,000  tons  from  the  week  before.  Bunkers  and  coast- 
wise tonnage  are  heavier  but  the  export  market  stagnation 
still  continues.  Accumulations  at  the  piers  are  increasing, 
as  shippers  are  anticipating  better  demands  as  the  strike 
period  nears. 

Middle  Western  markets  have  shown  more  activity.  Much 
of  the  enormous  tonnage  passing  threugh  the  Cincinnati 
gateway  has  been  destined  for  Chicago,  where  disposition 
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Estimates  of  Product 

ion 

(Xet  Tons) 

BITUMINOUS    COAL 

1921  —  1922 

1920—1921 

Jan.  28(6).... 
Feb.  4(6).... 
Feb.  II  (a)... 
Daily  average 

Coal  year 

Daily  av.  coal ; 

9,615,000 

9.706,000 

10,326.000 

1,721.000 

360,759,000 

T...              1,358,000 

ANTHRACITE 

8,570.000 
8.132,000 
7,859,000 
1,310.000 
474,440,000 
1,779,000 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  II  (a).    . 
Coal  year 

1,811.000 
1,822.000 
74,270,000 
COKE 

1.985.000 
2.048.000 
77,948,000 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  11  in)... 
Calendar  year 

1922 
122,000 
128,000 
705,000 

1921 

234,000 

228.000 

1,505,000 

(1)  Subject  to 

re\-ision.    (h)  Revised  from  last  j'ear.    1 
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has  been  made  at  low  figures.  To  meet  this  non-union  com- 
petition and  to  induce  stocking  of  retail  coal,  southern  Illi- 
nois operators  have  reduced  their  domestic  prices.  Steam 
coals  are  in  good  position  and  quotations  show  an  upward 
tendency.     Many  producers  are  sold  up  on  steam  sizes  to 
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23  6  20  3  n  3  n  31 
2  16  30  13  27  10  24  10  24 
Dec.     Jan.     Feb.      Mor. 


April  1  and  non-union  sources  of  supply  are  being  investi- 
gated. 

North  Atlantic  line  business  is  holding  fairly  well,  but 
Eastern  centers  report  a  relaxation  in  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage closed.    Much  coal  is  on  the  way  on  consignment  and 


some  distress  tonnage  is  likely  unless  the  buying  spurt  is 
resumed  shortly.  In  the  Northwest  the  docks  are  makinR 
strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  their  inevitable  carryover,  but, 
aside  from  a  domestic  spurt  caused  by  wintry  weather,  are 
moving  only  a  slightly  increased  tonnage. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  idle  because  of  business  condi- 
tions totaled  467,997  on  Feb.  8,  compared  with  489,842  on 
Jan.  31,  a  reduction  of  21,845  cars.  Of  this  total,  171,338 
represented  the  number  of  idle  freight  cars  in  need  of  re- 
pairs in  excess  of  the  number  normally  regarded  as  being  in 
bad  order.  Sui-plus  coal  cars  numbered  123,119,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  22,794  within  the  same  period. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  anthracite  continued  to  increase  in  the 
second  week  of  Febi-uary.  The  output  was  1,822,000  net 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,811,000  in  the  week  preceding.  The 
better  production  was  made  possible  by  a  cold  weather  spurt 
in  the  retail  trade,  although  household  buying  is  still  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis.  Retailers  are  not  reordering  heavily 
and  April  1  will  see  stocks  at  the  minimum.  Independent 
quotations  are  softening,  as  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  find  a 
market  for  all  domestic  sizes.  Steam  prices,  which  have 
had  an  upward  trend,  have  been  halted,  as  the  increased 
output  has  eased  the  scarcity  of  steam  sizes.  However,  these 
coals  continue  in  good  demand. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pooahontas  lump 

PooahoDtas  mine  run 

Pooahontafl  screeninga .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pooahontas  screenings .... 

^Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Ix>w  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  10  (H.  Or.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  IO(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  11  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Hlfch-VolatUe,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.) . . 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas). .  .  . 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump 

W.Va.  Gas  lump 

W.  Va.  mine  run 

W.  Va.  screenings 

Hocking  lump 

Hooking  mine  run 


Market 

Quoted 
Columbus. . 
Columbus. . 
Columbus. . . 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cincinnati. . . 
C^cinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York.. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore  . . 
New  York. . 
Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New  York . . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore. .  . 
New  York. . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


New  York. . . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore.... 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Pittsburgh... 

Columbus 

(Tolumbus 

Columbus 

Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. .  . 
Cincinnati. . . 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Columbus .  .  , 


.  $3.30     $3.25 


1.30 
3  00 
2  00 


2.85 
2.15 
2.85 
1.90 
1.40 
4.70 
1.95 
2.45 
1.80 
3.20 
3.00 
2.40 
2.25 
2.30 
2.  10 
2.  10 
2.00 
1.95 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 


1.45 
1.50 
1.40 
2.65 
2.15 
1.75 
2.60 
1.65 


Feb.  I  3 

1922 
$3.35     ; 

1.90 

1.40 

3.15 

2.25 

3.15 

1.85 

1.15 

4.80 

1.95 

2.45 

1.90 

3.00 

3.05 

2.60 

2  45 

2.45 

2  30 


3    15 

1  85 
1.20 
4.70 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
2,85 
3,05 
2.55 
2.35 
2,40 
2,20 
2,05 

2  10       2    10       1 
2  00 
1,75 
I    75 
1.85 


1.50 
1.50 
1.45 
2  65 
2.  15 
1.65 
2  65 
1.65 
1.30 
2  55 
2  25 
1.45 
I  10 
2.65 
1.75 


1.75 
1  75 
1.75 


1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
2.65 
2.15 
1.65 
2.65 
1.65 
1.35 
2.65 
2.00 
1.60 
1.30 
2.75 
1.90 


Feb.    20 

I922t 
IS&is.W 
00@  2.20 
40®  1.65 
.75®  3.50 
.75®  S.50 
00®  3.25 
1.7S 

00®  1.25 
50®  i.65 
70®  2.  25 
25@  2.60 
.75(a  2.00 
.75®  3.25 
.85®  3.25 
.60%  S.60 
20®  2  75 
.20®  2.65 
.25®  g.So 
,90fi  2  25 
,95m    2,20 

2  05 
,  65(o>    1  ,  90 
,65(ri     1,85 
1 .75 


1 .  40(S!  1 ,  60 

1.40(0^  1.60 

1.35(oi  1,50 

2.60(a  2,70 

2.IO(a.  2,20 

1.60®  1.70 

2.50®  2.80 

1.50®  1.85 

l.SO®  l.iO 

l.S5@  S.60 

1.S5®  2.25 

I.g6@  1.66 

1. 10®  l.So 

S.BO®  2.80 

1.75®  2.00 


Market      Jan.  23 

Quoted  1922 

Hocking  screenings Columbus $1.20 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland....  3.00 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland 1.90 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings Cleveland 1.65 

Midwest 

Franklin,  111.  lump Chicago 3.65 

Franklin,  ni.  mine  run Chicago   ....  2.35 

Franklin,  ni.  screeninga. .  ,   Chicago 2.05 

Central.  lU.  lump    Chioago 3 .  00 

Central,  111.  Enine  run (I^hioago 2.35 

Central,  111.  screenings. . .  .    (I^hicago 1 .  70 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.25 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run .. .   Chicago 2.55 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings.. .   Chicago 1.85 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump C7hicago 2.  95 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run .. .   Clllicaga 2.20 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago 1 .  65 

Standard  lump St.  Louis 2.  75 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis 1 .  95 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis 1.35 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville 2.55 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 1.80 

West  Ky.  screenings Louisville. ...  1 .  05 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E. 'Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

•Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvancea  over  previous 


$1.35 

$1.35 

3.00 

3.10 

2.00 

1.95 

1.70 

1.65 

3.65 

3.65 

2.35 

2.50 

2.00 

1.95 

3.00 

3.00 

2.35 

2.35 

1.65 
3.25 
2.50 
1.85 
2.95 
2.25 
1.55 
2.90 
1.90 
1.00 
2.60 
1.90 
1.15 


1.75 
3.25 
2.50 
1.90 
2.80 
2.25 
1.65 
2.90 
1  90 
I  05 
2.55 
I  85 
1.25 


Feb.  20 

1922t 

tl.SS(St$l.iO 

3.00®   3.25 

1.95®  2.00 

1.60®    1.70 


.?.00®  S.66 
2.25®  2.75 
1.75®  2.25 
2.75®  3.25 
2.25®  2.50 
1.70®  1  90 
3.00®  3.50 
2.35®   2.65 

1  85®  2  10 

2  SOm    3  75 

2.  I0(a,    2.40 

1  E5m  1  S5 

2.50®  .f.Ort 

1  85®  2.00 

1  10®  1  25 

3.5.5(S)  ».75 

1.70(gi  2.00 

1.15®  1  60 


Birmingham..  2.75  2.90  2.90  2.75®   3  00 

Birmingham..  2.10  1.85  1.85  1.75®  2  00 

BirmiuKham..  2.15  2.10  2.10  2.00®   2  25 

Louisville 2.70  2.90  2.75  J. .50®  8.75 

Louisville 1.55  1.45  1.65  /.50®  1  66 

LouisviUe. . . .  1.25  1.15  1.15  1.10®  1  30 

Cincinnati...  2.65  2.90  2.65  S.S5@S.7S 

Cincinnati...  1.45  1.45  1.65  l.L5@,l.60 

Cincinnati.    .  1.05  0  85  105  1.00®  1  20 

Kansas  City..  4.75  5.00  5.00  5.00 

Kansas  City..  4  00  4  00  4  00  4  00 

Kansas  City..  2.50  2   50  2  50  2.50 
Hampton  Roads 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italxet 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Broken. . . 
Broken... 
Eft 

Kat 

Ett 

StOTS 

Store 

Ston 

Cheitnut. 
ClMctDat.. 
Chestnnt. 

Pb» 

P«a 


Boekwheat  No.  I. 
Buckwheat  No.  I. 

Rise 

Rise 

Barley 

Barley... 
Birdseya. 


Marlcet 
Quoted 

New  York. . . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York. . . 

Philadelphit.. 

Chicago 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia.. . 

Chicago 

New  York. . . , 

Philadelphia.. . 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelpliia. . 

Chicago 

New  York. . . , 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia.. . 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. . 

New  York. 


Company 
$7.60@$7.75 
7.75®  7.85 
7.60®  7.75 

7.75 

6.95* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.20» 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.20* 
6.05®  6.45 
6.15^  6.25 

5. 60* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2  50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 


$7.00(ai$7.50 
7.50(n  7.75 
7.l5(ni    7.75 

7,50* 
7,85(r«   8.10 
7.75(Sj   8.15 

7.75* 
7.85®   8.  10 
7.75®   8.15 

7.75* 
5.00®  5.50 
4  75®   5.00 

6.  10* 
3  00(n:  3.60 
2  75(</>  3.25 
2  OOroi  2.50 
I.75frft  2.25 
1.50®  1.75 
1.00®    1.75 


1922 . 

Company 
$7.  60®  $7.  75 
7.75®   7.85 
7.60(a»   7.75 

7.75 

7.40* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.60* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.60* 
5.75®  6.50 
6.I5(S  6  25 

6.10* 

3.50 

3.50 

2  50 

2.50 


Independent 

$7:66@'7!50 
7.?5®  7.75 
7.15®  7.75 

7.50* 
7.75®  8.10 
7  75®  8.15 

7.75* 
7.85®   8.  10 
7.75(al   8.  15 

7  75* 
5  00®  5.50 
4.75fai   5.00 

6.10* 
.i.OOfn)   a. 60 

2  75(1    3  so 

3  00(ii,  2,50 
2  OOo/>  2  25 
1  50®  1.75 
1  25®  1  75 


Company 
$7.60®$7.75 
7  75^1)  7.85 
7.60(S    7.75 

7.75 

7.40* 
7.90®   8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.60* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.60* 
5.75®  6.50 
6.15®  6.25 

6.10* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 


•Net  tons,  f.o.b.  mines.     tAdvances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  decliaes  in  xiaXici. 
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Coal  Age  Index.  182,  Week  of  Feb.  20,  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  ?2.20.  Tiiis  diagram  shows  tfie  relative,  not  tlie 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to  the 
tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  obtained 
was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June, 
1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report  on  "Prices 
of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-191S,"  published  by  the  Geological  Surveji 
and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is  a  series  of  index 
numbers,  plotted  in  the  above  diagram. 


COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  was  128,000  net  tons  in  the  week 
ended  Feb.  11,  an  increase  of  6,000  tons  over  the  previous 
week.  Connellsville  operators  report  a  peculiar  situation; 
there  is  no  demand  for  coal  even  in  the  face  of  a  strike, 
while  the  coke  market  is  active  and  the  call  is  increasing. 
Prices  have  stiffened  all  around. 

MONTHLY  OUTPUT  OF  BYPRODUCT  AND  BEEHIVE  COKE  (a) 
(Net  Tons) 

Byproduct  Beehive             Total 

January 2,278,000  1,137,000  3,415,000 

February 1,888,000  865,000  2,753,000 

March 1,772,000  575,000  2,347,000 

April 1,519,000  328,000  1,847,000 

May 1,590,000  300,000  1,890,000 

June 1,408,000  232,000  1,640,000 

July 1,297,000  180,000  1,477,000 

August 1,383,000  248,000  1,631,000 

September 1,423,000  289,000  1,712.000 

October 1.734,000  416,000  2,150,000 

November 1,766,000  477,000  2.243,000 

December 1,860,000  514,000  2,374,000 

Total  1921 19,918,000        5,561,000      25,479,000 

Monthly  average 1,660,000  463,000         2,123,000 

January,  1922 1,903,000  496,000        2,399,000 

(a)  Excludes  screenings  and  breeze. 

To  make  the  coke  produced  in  January  it  is  eat  mated  that  3,517,000  tons  of 
coal  were  used,  httle  more  than  half  of  what  is  required  when  business  is  most 
active. 

ESTIMATED   MONTHLY   Ci^iNSUMFTION  OF   COAL  FOR 

MANUFACTURE   OF  COKE. 

(Net  Tons) 

Consumed  in  Consumed  in  Total 

Byproduct  Beehive  Coal 

Ovens  Ovens  Consume*:! 

1917  monthly  average 2,625,000  4,354,000  6,979,000 

1918  monthly  average 3,072'000  4,014,000  7,086,000 

1919  monthly  average 2.988,000  2,478,000  5,466,000 

1920  monthly  average 3.684,000  2,665,000  6.349,000 

1921  monthly  average 2.385,000a  731,000a  3,116,000 

October,  1921 2,491, OOOa  656,000a  3,147,000 

November,  1921 2,338,000a  752,000a  3,290,000 

December,  1921 2,672,000a  811,000a  3,483,000 

January,  1922 2,735,000a  782,000a  3,517,000 

(a)  Assuming  a  yield  in  mercham.iblc  coke  of  69.6  per  cent  of  the  coal  charged  in 
byproduct  ovens,  and  63.4  per  cent  in  beehive  ovens. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Bengal  1st  Rs.  35  per  ton;  Bengal 
Good  2nd  Rs.  29/8;  Bengal  2nd  Rs. 
27;  English  coal  Rs.  38. 


Italy — Cardiff  steam  first  is  quoted 
at  38s.  9d.  on  the  Genoa  market,  accord- 
ing to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  the  increase  noted  last 
week,  when  a  price  of  38s.  was  reported. 

Belgium — The  coal  market  is  suf- 
fering from  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
though  prices  are  unchanged.  Prices 
for  coke,  on  the  other  hand,  are  firm 
as  the  result  of  heavy  demands  from 
France  and  Luxemburg.  Moreover 
production  cannot  keep  pace  with 
demand. 

Spain — Resumption  of  work  in  the 
Asturian  coal  mines  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  revival  of  activity  in  the 
coal  market.  Quotations  at  the  pit- 
head are:  Screened,  62  pesetas,  large, 
59,  small  gas,  35  and  small  steam  33. 
The  problem  of  the  future  customs 
duties  on  coal  is  causing  the  govern- 
ment much  anxiety.  Coalowners  are 
demanding  duties  which  shall  compen- 
sate for  the  difference  in  price  between 
Spanish  and  foreign  coal.  .\t  the  re- 
auest  of  the  Associations  of  Leon  and 
Palencia  the  government  has  granted 
on  all  coal  or  coke  despatched  bv  sea 
the  bounty  of  five  pesetas  allotted 
primarily  to  the  Asturian  product. 


India — The  Indian  Mining  Federa- 
tion has  advocated  before  the  Fiscal 
Commission  the  imposition  of  an  im- 
port duty  on  Rs.  5  per  ton  on  coal  in 
order  to  protect  Indian  coal  against 
Welsh,  Japanese  and  Natal  coals.  The 
coal  market  is  steady.  The  supply  of 
Bengal  coal  is  inadequate  owing  to 
railway    difficulties.      The    rates    are: 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended, 
Feb.  16,  1922 

FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS: 

For  Canada:  Tons 

Dan.   S.S.  Skanderborg,   for  St.  Johns, 

N.    B 2.5S3 

Am.  S.S.  Carib,  for  Bridgetown,  N.  S.2.193 

For  Cuba : 
Br.   Schr.   W.  N.   Reinhardt,  for  Santo 

Domingo    43.=; 

Dan.  S.S.  Maersk,  for  Nuevitas 1,978 

FROM    PHIL.ADELPHIA ; 

For  Brazil: 
S.S   Otho.  for  Rosario 

For  Cuba: 
Dan.  S.S.  Olaf  L.  Kongstad,  for  Havana  .... 
Br.  S.S.  Finchley,  for  Havana 


Amount  and  Value  of  British  Coal  Exports,  December  and 
Calendar  Year  of  1913,  1920  and  1921 


Anthracite. 

Steam 

Oas 

Household . 
Other  sorts 

Total      . 


,\nthracite. . 

Steam 

Oas 

Household. . 
Other  sorta. 

Total. .  .  . 


o 

(Gross    Tons 
1920 

— 

1921 

1913 

-   Value  

1920 

1913 

1921 

249,496 
4,588,444 
980,548 
134,384 
276,581 

168.919 
1,765.959 
292,991 
10,124 
64,083 

221,879 
5,188,391 
675,593 
56,615 
167,684 

£196,573 
3.232,360 

637,705 
89,525 

173,104 

£693,140 

7.264,081 

1,101,479 

47,730 

238,259 

£525.545 
3,711,596 

862,403 
74,437 

191.980 

6,229,453 

2,302,076 

4,309.162 

£4,329,267 

£9,344,689 

£5,365.961 

Quantity  (Gross  Tons 

1913                   1920 

1921 

I9I3 

-  Value  

1920 

1921 

2,976,389 
53,618,922 
11,527,686 
1,769,719 
3,507,402 

1.641,190 

20.137,411 

2,204,571 

76,059 

872,622 

24,931,853 

1,463,668 

18,372,185 

3,740,744 

228,246 

855,709 

24,660,552 

£2,374,353 

37,845,546 

7,154,427 

1,164,088 

2,188,838 

£50,727,252 

£5,400.251 
82.194,605 

8.682,503 
235.082 

3.114,705 

£3,718.767 
30,789,029 

6,795,552 
374.448 

1.273,795 

73,400,118 

£99,627.146 

£42,951,591 

February  23,  1922 
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British  Prices  Stiffen  with  Heavier  Export 
Demand;  Production  Continues  Good 


British  production  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  4,  1922,  was  4,803,000  gross 
tons,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age, 
as  compared  with  4,739,000  tons  in  the 
previous  week. 

Exports  for  January  were  4,021,000 
tons,  a  substantial  increase,  when  com- 
pared with  January  of  a  year  ago,  but 
about  300,000  tons  less  than  the  figure 
for  December,   1921. 

South  Wales  activities  are  increas- 
ing. Inquiries  for  contracts  over 
twelve  months  are  heard  and  prices  are 
stiffening.  The  East  Coast  market  is 
active  and  advancing.  February  is  sold 
up,  but  so  far  there  is  little  offering 
for  March. 

Quite  a  number  of  inquiries  continue 
to  come  into  the  Newcastle  coal  market, 
where  a  greatly  improved  tone  is  evi- 
dent. Observers  are  confident  that  the 
worst  is  now  over  and  that  a  period  of 
comparative  prosperity  is  ahead. 

Inquiries  in  this  district  are  for  gas 
coals  for  the  Gothenburg  gas  works, 
the  Bordeaux  gas  works,  the  Aarhuus 
gas  works  and  the  Svendborg  gas 
works.  The  Gothenburg  and  Aarhuus 
plants  are  each  asking  for  6,000  tons 
of  best  Durham  during  the  next  two 
months,  and  the  Svendborg,  2,000  tons 
of  the  same  variety.  The  French  rail- 
roads are  in  the  market  for  large  sup- 
plies of  coking  coals. 

Employment  in  north  England  is  good 
but  influenza  has  rendered  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  miners  idle.  In 
Scotland  the  industry  is  very  active. 
A  feature  has  been  the  much  improved 
demand  for  industrial  coals  of  all  kinds 
for  home  consumption.  The  miners  are 
working  with  a  will  and  are  exhibiting 
far  more  energy  than  has  been  ap- 
parent for  over  a  year. 

Increased  Prices  for  German  Coal 

A  general  increase  in  coal  prices 
has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Reichs- 
Kohlenverband  and  the  grand  com- 
mittee of  the  Reichskohlenrat.  The 
increase  on  hard  coal  in  the  principal 
basins  is  50  to  61  marks  per  ton  and 
on  lignite  coal  10.80  to  15  marks  per 
ton,  not  including  tax. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  Berlin  Municipal  Gas 
Works  and  bearing  upon  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  import 
of  British  coal,  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  imports  would  render  the 
increase  of  Berlin  gas  prices  necessary. 
German  coal  is  quoted  at  635  marks 
including     coal     taxes,     f.o.b.     Berlin, 


while  the  corresponding  price  of 
British  coal  is  1,370  marks.  If  there 
were  any  guaranty,  the  statement  pro- 
ceeds, that  the  quality  of  British  coal 
were  still  the  same  as  before  the  war, 
this  difference  would  constitute  a  less 
weighty  factor  inasmuch  as  gas  works 
are  being  supplied  with  large  quantities 
of  German  coal  wholly  unsuited  for 
gas  production.  Unfortunately,  British 
coal  of  pre-war  quality  is  unobtainable. 


French  Coal  Imports  in  November,  1921 

Coal  Tons 

Great  Britain 1,064.082 

Belgium 254,942 

United  States 12,362 

Germany 5  1 2, 1 87 

Sarre 1,575,653 

Other  countries 40,931 

Total 3,460,157 

Coke 

Belgium    14,478 

Great  Britain 3,276 

Germany 309,578 

Other  countries 430 

Total 327,762 

Briquets 

Great  Britain 17,508 

Belgium 70,715 

Germany 37,807 

Other  countries 57 

Total 126,087 


Hamption  Roads  Pier  Situation 

,— Week  Ended— > 

Feb.  9  Feb.  16 

N.  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point: 

Cars  on  hand 2,760  2,400 

Tons  on  hand 155,953  140,000 

Tons  dumped    92,576  137,394 

Tonnage  waiting   16,450  7,090 

Virginian  Ry.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point: 

Cars  on  hand 1,452  1,517 

Tons  on  hand 72,600  75,850 

Tons  dumped    72,655  75,090 

Tonnage  waiting    4,473  7,660 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Cars  on  hand 1,371  1,499 

Tons  on  hand 68,550  74,950 

Tons  dumped    61,714  51,735 

Toimage  waiting    175         


Hampton  Roads  Accumulation 
Increases 

Business  was  comparatively  dull  last 
week  with  shipments  to  West  Indies 
and  New  England  still  moving  but  at 
only  a  moderate  rate.  Bunkers  were  in 
fair  demand,  and  prices  were  soft  on  all 
grades. 

Accumulations  were  increasing, 
dealers  laying  in  extra  supplies  in  an- 
ticipation of  mine  strike  troubles  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Dumpings 
for  the  week,  also,  were  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  week  before. 
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Discontinuance  of  the  Lambert's 
Point  Coal  Exchange  had  no  effect  on 
the  handling  of  coal,  and  dumpings  at 
the  N.  &  W.  piers  continued  to  lead  in 
volume. 

Evidence  of  increased  business  in 
anticipation  was  seen  in  the  fact  that 
several  concerns  here  have  extended 
their  service,  while  two  new  concerns 
during  the  week  have  opened  branch 
offices  at  this  port. 


Destination    of    British    Coal    Exports, 
December,   1913,   1920,  and  1921 

'— Gross  Tons ■ 


Country 


Russia. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

Azores  and 

Madeira 

Spain 

Canary  Islands.. . . 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary , 

Greece 

Algeria 

French  West  Africa 
Portugese 

W.  Africa 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  RepubUc 
Channel  Islands . . . 
Gibraltar. 

Malta 

Egypt 

Aden  and  Depdnd. 

British  India 

Ceylon 

Other  Countries. . . 


1913 
Tons 
400,315 
379,522 
201,951 
294,685 
655,841 
148,598 
140,761 
1,099,553 
114,212 


15,273 
201,834 

92,024 
802,488 

78,728 

61,042 

107,169 

6,322 

19,187 
46,523 

155,208 
66,143 

380,859 
14,636 
33,703 
78,622 

358,847 
26,664 
27.189 
26,115 

195,439 


Quantity   - 

1920 

1921 

Tons 

Tons 

10,314 

12,448 

80,582 

233,390 

54,505 

147,945 

86,462 

307,685 

11,062 

158,377 

63,696 

371,357 

21,164 

204,717 

1,072,515 

1,233,993 

21,074 

41.991 

2,586 

4,447 

74,060 

132,211 

43,375 

27,910 

281,967 

494,12  1 

5,255  ( 

7.714^ 

15,305 

47,094 

74,529 

16,753 

2,948 

26,722 

1,699 

112 

18,587 

56,915 

12,719 

49,565 

38,646 

209,120 

8,357 

14,703 

65,388 

46,555 

23,578 

8,109 

97,318 

185,606 

5,686 

10,500 

67,602 

3,706 

19,998 

99,492 

177,003 

Total 6,229,453    2,302,076    4,309,162 


Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

Forrian  Bunker  Quolationt  by  Cable  to  Coal  Age 
PIERS 

Feb.  II  Feb.  I8t 

Pool    9,  New  York....$5.65@$5.90  $6.i6@$6.90 

Pool  10,  New  York...  .    5.35®  5.55  S.eSiS,  6.60 

Pool    9,  PhUadelphia .  .    5.50(ai5  70  S.60(<i!  S  9S 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia..    5.l5fel  5.35  S.K(w  S  SO 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia.  .    5.65®  5.80  S.70(ai  6. OS 

Pool  1,  Hamp.  Rds...  .          4.65  4.65 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rda         4.30  «.3S 

Pool    2.  Hamp.  Rds . . .         4.40  4. SO 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9.  New  York....    6  00(u    6.20  S. SO®  6. SO 

PooUO,  New  York....    5  65W'  5.90  6.60®  5.86 

Pool    9,  PhUadelphia   .    5. 75©  6.00  5.9S@  6.20 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia.  .    5.55@  5.65  S  7S@  S.90 

Pool    1.  Hamp.  Rds...         4.75  4.80 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rda...         4.55  4.«0 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 38s.  f.o.b.  38s.  f.o  b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  fob. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b.  4(te.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 508.  f.o.b.  50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 408.  t.i.b.  SBs.l.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 36s.  6d.  t.i.b.  36e.  6d.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 35s.  f.o.b.  Ha./.u.b. 

Welsh,  Pemambuoo 62a.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia 628.  6d.  f.o.b.  623.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 40s.  f.a.s.  409.  fas. 

Webh,  Teneriffe 403.  f.a.s.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 40s.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmaa 40s  f.a.s.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Naples 39s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 5&.6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Singai)ore 55s.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 49s.  f.o.b.  iS'.  6il.  f.o.b 

Belgian,  Antwerp 30s.  30s. 

Alexandria 458.  iSs. 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 42s.  41<i. 


Current  Quotations   British   Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Cardiff:  Feb.  1 1  Feb.  I8t 

Admiralty.  Large 24a.  9d.  25s.(ai2SB.  Sd- 

Steam,  BmalU IBs.  6d.  I88.(?i|9s. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams 24s.  9d.  24s.  6d.(ui258. 

Beat  Ga» 22s.  9d.  23s. 

Beat  Bunkers 22s.  3.1.  2Js. 

t  Advances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy 
type;  declines  In  iUxtice. 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


West 


Huge  Coal  Shipments 

Enter  Cincinnati  Gateway 

Movement  Across  Two  Bridges  Breaks 
all  Previous  Records — Open  Shop 
Mines  Fill  M'ost  of  Increased 
Demand  — Prices  Not  Much  Stronger 

Tremendou.s  coal  shipments  have 
been  passing  through  the  Cincinnati 
Gateway  recently.  The  number  of 
loads  moving  over  two  of  the  bridges 
has  broken  all  previous  records. 
Much  of  the  low-volatile  tonnage  was 
destined  to  Western  markets.  The 
bulk  of  the  improved  demand  is  be- 
ing filled  by  open-shop  mines. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavier 
strain  on  production,  prices  have  not 
greatly  strengthened.  Domestic 
coals  are  in  a  weather  market,  al- 
though good  grades  of  smokeless  are 
well  booked  up.  The  screenings 
market  is  the  easiest  of  the  lot,  as 
the  fines  are  coming  forward  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cause  prices  to 
barely  hold  firm. 


CINCINNATI 

Public  utilities  are  now  strong  in  the 
market  and  both  mine  run  and  certain 
preferred  grades  and  sizes  are  showing 
more   strength   than   for   months   past. 

Low-volatile  business  is  confined  to 
the  domestic  makes — so  far  as  stable- 
ness  to  that  market  is  concerned.  In 
this  the  most  of  the  companies  are 
booked  ahead  for  two  to  three  weeks 
and  few  if  any  of  them  are  making 
March  prices  on  lump  and  egg.  Run 
of  mine  lags  along,  though  a  raft  of 
shipments  made  to  the  Western  markets 
has  cut  down  the  demand  considerably 
from  that  quarter.  Slack  is  hard  to 
move  and  some  of  it  has  been  sold  in 
quantity  below  the  dollar  mark. 

Sized  gas  coal  is  stronger  and  cer- 
tain types  of  nut  and  slack  have  been 
in  excellent  demand.  The  splints  have 
not  been  so  much  sought  after.  This 
has  been  a  temperature  proposition  and 
the  colder  weather  was  followed  with 
a  heavy  make  of  the  larger  sizes. 
There  was  another  upturn  to  bituminous 
slack. 

Retail  business  has  been  solid  and 
encouraging.  While  orders  were  small 
in  quantity  they  made  up  tonnage  in 
the  aggregate.  Some  companies  had  to 
fall  back  on  outside  trucks  to  make  de- 
liveries.   Prices  still  range  as  formerly. 


lated  by  heavier  takings  for  bunkerage 
and  New  England. 

The  demand  for  Gulf  coal  is  growing, 
particularly  at  Tidewater  and  Inland 
East  markets.  Production  is  estimated 
at  about  60  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Pocahontas  mines  were  active  most 
of  the  week  ended  Feb.  11.  The  spot 
business  has  been  materially  increased 
by  the  impending  strike  possibility  and 
certain  consumers  are  stocking  more 
heavily.  Although  not  as  active  as  a 
few  weeks  ago  prepared  demand  is  suffi- 
cient to  hold  prices  firm. 

Tug  River  production  is  also  more 
satisfactory.  More  consumers  are 
stocking  in  order  to  be  prepared  in 
case  of  a  strike.  There  is  a  better 
Eastern  demand  and  particularly  a 
stronger  market  at  Tidewater,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  destined  for 
Western    points. 

HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 
High  mining  costs  and  low  market 
prices  still  preclude  much  resumption 
of  work  in  this  district.  There  is  some 
additional  business  coming  in,  due  to 
the  prospect  of  a  strike  and  domestic 
grades  have  also  improved  their  posi- 
tion lately.  The  bulk  of  production, 
however,  is  on  old  contracts  which  are 
soon  to   expire. 

Logan  and  Thackbui 
Logan  production  continues  to  in- 
crease, the  output  running  about  50,000 
tons  daily.  Steam  users  are  taking 
storage  coal  and  domestic  grades  are 
fairly  active. 

Operators  are  experiencing  a  little 
difficulty  in  securing  all  the  hoppers 
needed  for  steam  coal  transportation 
and  the  labor  supply  is  not  heavy. 
Shipments  by  the  river  are  now  going 
forward,  recent  rains  making  it  possible 
to   remove   some   of  this   accumulation. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
Purchases  are  on  a  larger  scale,  al- 
though domestic  demand  appears  to 
have  subsided  a  little.  However,  the 
general  policy  of  industrial  buyers  to 
stock  coal  against  a  strike  has  caused 
production  to  increase  to  perhaps  50 
per  cent   of  capacity. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

The  New  River  output  now  ranges 
around  30,000  tons  daily.  Demand  is 
steadier  in  the  West  and  Eastern 
markets  are  also  more  active.  The 
Tidewater   movement   has    been   stimu- 


DENVER 

The  domestic  call  is  better,  and  this 
accounts  for  an  increased  output  of 
60,000  tons  during  the  first  week  in 
February.  Tonnage  for  the  week  ended 
Feb.  4  was  205,000  against  225,000  for 
the   corresponding  week   in   1921. 

Lump  bituminous  is  $5  at  the  mine 
against  $6  a  year  ago.  The  retail  price 
of  $10.75  for  lump  and  $10.25  for  nut 
has  cut  the  retailer's  margin  from 
$2.50  to  $2.35  on  Walsenburg,  and  from 
$2.65  to  $2.40  on  Routt. 

The  mine  price  on  lignite  has  dropped 
fi'om  $5.75  to  $4,  with  a  retail  price 
of  $8  instead  of  $9.75.  Second-grade 
lignite  is  $3.50  instead  of  $4,  and  is 
selling  for  $7  retail. 

The  steam  and  slack  markets  are 
disorganized.  Lignite  slack  has  been 
cut  from  $4.50  to  $3.20,  delivered,  by 
the  smaller  concerns,  while  the  large 
companies  offer  their  stock  on  a  basis 
of  $2@$2.25,  delivered,  in  Denver. 
Bituminous  slack  is  bringing  $2.50  in 
the  Trinidad  district,  the  retail  price 
having  dropped  $7.40  to  $6.60,  while 
Walsenburg  and  Routt  slack  brings 
$1.75@$2  at  the  mine  and  retails  for 
$5.45. 

The  disorganization  of  steam  and 
slack  markets  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  con- 
tract for  sugar  factories.  Nine  small 
concerns  are  supplying  the  factories  in 
northern  Colorado  with  approximately 
50,000  tons  of  lignite  slack  at  $1.50  @ 
$1.75  a  ton.  Heretofore,  two  large  con- 
cerns have  had  the  contract,  and,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  gave  the  smaller 
concerns  50c.  a  ton  for  coal  ,  that 
brought  them  $2.15.  Now  the  large 
concerns  are  pushing  their  slack  ■with 
a  price  of  50c.  at  the  mine,  refusing 
to  accept  the  offers  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies, which  have  offered  them  $1@ 
$1.25  for  their  tonnage. 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Movement  on  all  grades  is  better 
and  a  large  number  of  mines  in  the 
Harlan-Bell  fields  have  been  able  to 
run  nearly  full  capacity.  Call  for 
domestic  continues  good,  due  to  cold 
weather  and  most  of  the  mines  have 
all  the  nut  and  slack  business  that  they 
can  handle.  Mine  run  is  still  a  drug 
on  the  market  and  a  very  small  tonnage 
is  being   produced. 

Since  screenings  are  becoming  scarce, 
improvement  is  looked  for  in  the  near 
future  on  mine  run.  A  few  orders  are 
already  booked  that  allow  the  mines 
privilege  of  shipping  mine  run  at  a 
slightly  higher  price.  Quotations  re- 
main unchanged. 


KANSAS  CITY 

Temperature  near  zero  has  strength- 
ened   the    demand.      Steam    plants    are  • 
on   the  lookout  for   storage  coal. 

The  general  impression  is  that  if  coal 
prices  are  reduced  to  pre-war  basis  and 
freight  rates  reduced  it  will  go  a  great 
ways    toward    stimulating   manufactur-    ij 
ing  and  trade.  jl 

Prices  f.o.b.  mines  are  as  follows:  |j 
Kansas  lump,  $5;  mine  run,  $4;  nut, 
$4.50;  slack,  $2.50;  North  Missouri 
lump,  $4.75;  mine  run,  $3.50;  washed 
slack,  $3.25;  raw  slack,  $2.50{a)$3; 
Arkansas  lump,  $6;  mine  run,  $4;  slack, 
$2.50@$3;  McAlester  Oklahoma  lump, 
$8.50;  nut.  $7;  slack,  $2.50;  central 
Illinois  lump,  $2.75@$3.25;  egg,  $2..50; 
slack,   $1.25(5)$1.40. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retail  business  is  holding  up  well  and 
some  of  the  big  dealers  are  working 
overtime  although  the  zero  weather  has 
passed.  Stocks  are  very  low.  Oper- 
ators are  doing  better  than  they  were, 
but  high  freight  rates  and  foreign  com- 
petition have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  coast  business. 

The  men  who  went  on  strike  at  the 
Cameron  Coal  Co.  recently  are  return- 
ing to  work  on  the  company's  terms. 
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Anthracite 


Output  of  Hard  Coal  Gains; 
Steam  Sizes  Move  Actively 

Cold  Spell  and  Improved  Retail  Distri- 
bution Help  Production — Independent 
Domestic  Prices  Hold  Firm — Dealers 
and  Householders  Buy  Cautiously. 

Heavier  production  of  hard  coal 
has  followed  the  cold  si>ell  and  better 
retail  distribution.  Independent 
domestic  prices  are  holding  firm  on 
the  favored  sizes  but  all  producers 
find  trouble  in  disposing  of  pea. 

Retail  stocks  were  adequate  to 
handle  the  spurt  and  dealers  are  re- 
ordering cautiously.  The  house- 
holder is  still  buying  on  a  current 
basis  only  and  this  attitude  is  being 
reflected  by  his  supplier,  making  a 
certainty  of  good-sized  left-over 
stocks  on  April  1.  The  larger  out- 
put has  halted  the  rush  for  steam 
grades,  but  all  sizes  are  moving  very 
actively. 


NEW  YORK 

Domestic  coals  are  showing  more 
strength.  Although  stove  is  the  easiest 
to  move  there  is  no  sluggishness.  Egg 
coal  is  once  more  on  the  active  list. 
Pea   coal    remains  quiet. 

Much  of  the  demand  indicates  hand- 
to-mouth  buying,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer  and  consumer.  Cold  weather 
played  an  important  part  in  last  week's 
business. 

During  the  cold  spell  the  temperature 
reached  the  lowest  mark  of  the  winter 
and  retail  dealers  reported  active  buy- 
ing of  one  and  two  ton  lots.  In  the 
outlying  sections  deliveries  were  ham- 
pered by  the  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

Heavier  buying  by  dealers  is  expected 
in  the  early  part  of  next  month,  but  it 
is  not  e.xpected  that  the  majority  of 
dealers  will  endeavor  to  lay  in  several 
months  supply  in  anticipation  of  a  long 
time  suspension  of  mining  after 
April  1. 

It  was  reported  that  some  of  the 
companies  were  making  concessions  on 
their  domestic  price  schedule  in  order 
to  keep  their  coals  on  the  move  but  this 
could  not  be  verified  last  week. 

The  shortage  existing  in  the  steam 
coals  has  not  resulted  in  the  rush  to 
lay  m  supplies  as  might  be  expected. 
With  operations  on  a  better  basis  and 
more  of  these  coals  coming  forward, 
the  demand  cannot  be  said  to  be  so 
active. 

Buckwheat  is  the  weakest  of  the 
steam  coals  but  the  better  grades  show 
no  slump  in  quotations.  Rice  coal 
moves  steadily  while  barley  is  the  most 
active. 


ing  in  pea  and  production  has  moved  up 
a  peg. 

The  threatened  strike  probably  has 
accounted  for  some  of  the  increased  de- 
mand. Even  the  most  optimistic  in  the 
coal  fields  can  see  nothing  but  a  sus- 
pension of  at  least  30  days  from  the 
first  of  April. 


BUFFALO 

Decline  in  demand  has  occurred  from 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  dealers  are 
holding  off",  because  of  large  stocks 
on  hand  and  the  anticipation  that  prices 
will  be  lower  within  a  few  weeks.  Con- 
sumers are  following  the  same  plan 
as  for  some  time  past  of  buying  an- 
thracite as  sparingly  as  possible,  and 
many  are  using  such  other  fuel  as 
may  be  available. 

The  natural  gas  pressure  has  been 
unusually  good  this  winter,  and  this 
substitute  and  domestic  coke  have  dis- 
placed much  coal.  Offers  of  independ- 
ent anthracite  continue  large  and 
prices  on  ordinary  sizes  are  weak.  The 
smaller  steam  sizes  are  comparatively 
strong. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  first  zero  weather  in  two  years 
has  put  old-time  activity  into  the  retail 
trade.  Deliveries,  however,  have  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  make. 

The  dealers  still  continue  to  place 
limited  orders  with  the  shipping  houses, 
although  most  of  them  have  been  in- 
creased on  account  of  better  trade  con- 
ditions. Prices  are  well  held  by  the 
independents.  Pea  is  not  wanted,  how- 
ever, and  prices  are  slipping. 

There  seems  to  a  noticeable  better- 
ment in  the  financial  status  of  the  re- 
tailers recently.  They  seem  to  have 
learned  a  valuable  lesson  after  having 
granted  so  much  credit  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  which  tied  up  much  of 
their  capital.  Much  of  this  trade  has 
come  back  recently  for  refill  orders, 
which  with  most  of  their  trade  lately, 
has  been  put  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the 
urgent  need  of  fuel  gave  them  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  do  this. 

Steam  sizes  are  still  going  good,  es- 
pecially buckwheat  and  barley.  The 
companies  are  drawing  heavily  on  stor- 
age yard  stocks.  Independents  are  get- 
ting full  company  price  for  buckwheat 
and  barley,  but  only  in  occasional  in- 
stances have  they  been  able  to  get 
premiums. 

The  contract  season  on  steam  coals 
is  fast  approaching  and  consumers  are 
anxious  to  know  what  stand  the  com- 
panies will  take  on  prices.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  with  the  low  soft  coal 
prices  and  a  probable  reduction  in  min- 
ing costs,  that  $3  will  be  a  contract  basis 
for  buckwheat.  Of  course,  all  of  this 
intimation    comes    from    the   consumer. 


BALTIMORE 


Of  course,  left-over  stocks,  might  be 
a  good  thing  if  a  strike  holds  up  pi-o- 
duction  this  spring,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  frequent  failure  of  strikes  to 
materialize  has  brought  many  to  feel 
that  the  present  trouble  will  be 
smoothed  over  in  some  way. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

A  week  ago  the  coke  market  was 
reported  with  a  stiffened  undertone,  due 
to  operators  turning  their  attention 
more  to  coal.  In  the  past  few  days 
the  market  has  been  subject  to  actual 
demand  of  tonnage  importance. 

One  furnace,  just  blqwn  in  with  coke 
purchased  in  the  spot  market,  con- 
tracted to  July  1  at  $3.25.  An  inquiry 
for  prompt  furnace  brought  price  of 
$3.50. 

Even  at  $3.50  coke  is  hardly  as  profit- 
able as  coal  if  well  sold  in  the  present 
market,  but  some  operators  have  not 
had  good  channels  of  distribution  for 
coal  and  some  have  had  to  make  one 
drawing  a  week  of  furnace  coke,  to 
keep  ovens  cool,  when  their  regular 
trade  was  in  foundry  coke.  The  de- 
mand for  foundry  coke  has  increased 
farther. 

The  market  is  now  quotable  as  fol- 
lows: Spot  furnace,  $3.25@$3.50;  con- 
tract furnace,  $3.25;  spot  foundry,  $4 
@$4.25. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  week  ended  Feb.  11  at  58,000  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  33,520  tons 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total 
of  91,520  tons,  an  increase  of  1,330 
tons. 


UNIONTOWN 

Coal  and  coke  markets  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  region  present  a  peculiar  situ- 
ation. With  the  strike  threat  in  the 
union  districts  now  definitely  out  in  the 
open  coal  should  be  a  live  subject  in 
this  unorganized  field.  With  the  steel 
industry  far  from  out  of  the  woods  the 
coke  market  should  show  no  unusual 
signs  of  activity.  Yet  the  exact  op- 
posite is  true. 

While  coal  remains  comparatively 
unsalable  consumers  are  combing  the 
region  for  furnace  coke  and  the  price 
has  gone  from  a  minimum  of  $2.75  to 
$3  and  at  present  most  sales  are  being 
made  beyond  that  figure,  $3.25  being 
the   maximum. 

While  the  Connellsville  region  could 
produce  an  enormous  tonnage  if  need 
be,  there  has  been  little  real  activity 
even  in  preparing  the  way  although 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  in- 
quiries for  after  April  delivery.  Only 
small  sales  are  being  made  on  steam 
coal  at  $1.30@$1.40  and  bvproduct  at 
$1.60@$1.80. 


ANTHRAPiTw    i?iwi  no  '^^^    usual    troubles    of    frozen    coal, 

AiNlMKAClTE   FIELDS  g^^.^   ^^^^   encountered    last   week    but 

Zero  weather  increased   the   demand  the    demand    was    not    enlivened.      The 

last  week.     All  sizes  are  moving  more  spell   of   cold   weather   brought   only   a 

readily,  the  only  real  sluggishness  be-  small  spurt  of  ordering. 


BUFFALO 

Some  dealers  have  worked  up  a  fair 
demand  for  domestic  coke  this  winter, 
its  cheapness  recommending  it  in  place 
of  anthracite. 

Coke  for  industrial  uses  is  in  very 
moderate  demand  and  prices  are  easy 
at  $4.25  for  72-hr.  Connellsville  foun- 
dry, .$2.85(a)$3.15  for  48-hr.  furnace, 
and  $2.65(5)$2.75  for  stock,  with  some 
domestic  sizes  $3.75,  to  which  add  $3.64 
for  freight. 
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Eastern  Inland 


Rush  of  Inquiries  Fades 
With  Reduced  Consumption 

Despite  Talk  of  Strike,  Lull  in  Buying 
Occurs — Lessened  Requirements  Ren- 
der Stocks  Nearly  Ample  for  Event- 
ualities— Railroads  and  Utilities  Now 
Hrincipal  Buyers. 

Despite  the  strike  talk  a  buying 
lull  has  occurred  in  the  Eastern  In- 
land market.  Tonnage  is  in  heavier 
volume  than"  30  days  ago  but  the  re- 
cent rush  of  inquiries  has  subsided. 
Caution  is  prompting  good  reserves, 
but  low  consumption  has  rendered 
recently  acquired  stocks  nearly  suffi- 
cient as  a  safeguard  against  any  in- 
terruption to  production. 

The  major  portion  of  the  reserve 
coal  moving  is  for  railroads  and  utili- 
ties. Non-union  operators  point  to 
their  proportion  of  the  present  ton- 
nage moving  as  indicative  of  their 
ability  to  furnish  needs  over  the 
strike  period.  Distress  coal  has  dis- 
appeared, but  prices  have  not 
strengthened  materially. 


plants,  etc.,  will  have  a  minimum  of 
60  days'  supply  of  fuel  on  hand,  indi- 
cating the  safeguards  they  have  thrown 
around  their  operations. 

Spot  prices  remain  at  about  the 
same  levels,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  stiffening  in  mine  run  and  lower 
grades  of  prepared  sizes. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Bituminous  coal  receipts  at  Cleveland 
local  sellers  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  for  the  week  ended  Feb.  11,  amounted 
non-union  coal  when  it  may  be  wanted,  to  1,814  cars;  1,353  for  mdustrial  con- 
The  only  fear  expressed  is  that  the  cems  and  461  for  retail  yards.  This 
railroads  may  confiscate  much  of  the  is  an  increase  of  219  cars  to  industry 
coal  shipped,  since  their  supplies  are  over  the  previous  week,  but  only  5  cars 
short.     This  is  a  feature  of  the  situa-     increase   to   retail   yards.      During   the 


tion  which  many  consumers  have  not 
considered,  but  which  may  have  an 
effect  upon  prices. 

Prices  are  showing  little  change,  al- 
though competition  is  severe.  Some 
consignment  coal,  threatened  with  de- 
murrage charges,  is  being  sacrificed 
occasionally.  Quotations  continue  at 
$2.75  for  Youghiogheny  lump,  $2.50  for 
Pittsburgh  and   No.  8   lump,   $2.25  for 


past  eight  months  average  weekly  re- 
ceipts have  been  under  1,000  cars. 


CLEVELAND 

Coal  men  in  this  district  are  some- 
what baffled  by  the  continued  pro- 
nounced apathy  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers. For  some  reason,  not  exactly 
clear,  the  late  buying  movement  has 
been   sidetracked. 

Operations  are  slightly  better,  it  is 
true,  due  largely  to  purchases  by  rail- 
roads and  public  utilities.  Many  in- 
dustrial users  are  sparring  for  time. 
They  lack  the  available  cash  to  tie 
up  in  coal  and  before  they  make  a 
special  effort  to  do  any  storing  they 
want  to  be  more  clear  on  the  course 
of  their  own  business  over  the  next 
few  months  and  to  analyze  the  strike 
situation. 

Industrial  managers  are  hoping  that 
there  will  be  no  strike  and  that  if  it 
comes  it  will  be  short  lived.  Operators 
have  just  about  abandoned  hope  that 
a  big  buying  movement  will  burst  forth. 
Some,  however,  still  cling  to  the  belief 
that  by  the  middle  of  March  the  market 
will  be  filled  with  orders  and  that  prices 
will  go  higher.  F^r  the  moment  quo- 
tations  remain   unchanged. 

Retail  dealers  have  been  helped 
slightly  by  an  order  for  8,000  tons  of 
school  coal,  distributed  among  a  number 
of  firms.  Householders,  on  the  whole 
are  buying  sparingly.  Pocahontas 
grades  are  selling  lower.  Shoveled 
lump  is  now  quoted  at  $9  a  ton  and 
mine   run   at  $8. 


PITTSBURGH 

Inquiry  continues  to  broaden,  but  the 

district    is    doing    only    a    trifle    more 

business     than     formerly,     price     still 

standing  in  the  way.     Open-shop  fields, 

while    selling    considerably    more    coal, 

-.,:-,"    ,,  ,,  J     „      -  J     are  securing  only  a  shade  higher  prices 

^^I'^f^'l^/J^i'^y  ?"1       J!^-""^  H\rT:    and  thus  the  union  Pittsburgh  district 

$1.50@$1.75_  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to     j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  materially.     For  Connells- 


ville  steam    mine  run,  $1.50  is  now 
low   price,    $1.60    being   more   common, 
while  a  few  weeks  ago  $1.50  was  being 
cut  frequently. 

Buyers  seem  to  expect  a  cessation 
of  operations  at  the  union  mines  April 
1,   but   are   very   cautious   as   to   price. 


Allegheny    Valley    and    $2.51    to    other 
coals  to  cover  freight. 

COLUMBUS 

With  the  probabilities  of  a  strike 
after  April  1  appearing  more  certain, 
buying  to  guard   against  a  suspension 

of    operations    becomes    more    general,  jn   making   purchases.     Operators   feel 

The    movement    has    not    reached    any  that    the    scale    recently    published    is 

great     proportions    in     Columbus     and  offered    to    the    miners    individually    or 

central   Ohio  territory,  as  it  is  known  to    the    collective    body    at   each    mine, 

there  will  be  a  considerable  non-union  and  will  not  be   placed  before  the  na- 

production   which   will   help   to   relieve  tional     officials     of     the    United    Mine 

the  situation.  Workers. 

Buying  of  steam  grades  is  the  best  The  market  remains  quotable  as  fol- 

feature   at  this  time  and  some   rather  lows:     Steam    slack,   $1.30@$1.50;   gas 

large    orders    have     been    booked    for  slack,    $1.60@$1.70;    steam    mine    run 

shipment  the  latter  part  of   February  and    ordinary    gas,    $2.10@$2.20;    i-in., 

and  during  March.     Public  utilities  are  $2.60@$2.70;  Panhandle  li-in.  domestic 

still  one  of  the  best  features.  lump,     $2.75@$2.90;     high-grade     gas, 

Extremely    low    quotations    are    not  mine  run,  $2.75@$3. 
heard  of  as   often  as  formerly,  but  on 


the  whole  the  price  list  has  not  been 
increased.  Screenings  are  stronger  and 
prices  have  been  well  maintained  at 
the  advanced  levels. 

Domestic  demand  is  steady  but  not 
rushing.  Dealers'  stocks  are  not  large 
but  with  mild  weather  their  trade  is 
not  active.  Retail  prices  are  rather 
steady  at  former  levels. 

Production  has  increased  slightly 
under   the   influence   of   better    buying. 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Aside  from  a  growing  interest,  due 
to  the  probability  of  a  strike,  market 
conditions  remain  unchanged.  The  out- 
put is  fluctuating  around  60,000  tons 
daily,  a  large  part  of  which  is  for 
railroad  consumption. 


DETROIT 

While    the    generally    unsatisfactory 


situation  in  industrial  lines  is  conceded 
The   Hocking  Valley   is   running   about    to  be  largely  the  cause  of  the  comatose 


30  per  cent  of  normal  and  Cambridge 
and  Crooksville  is  estimated  at  25  per 
cent.  In  eastern  Ohio  the  output  is 
something  above  the  40  per  cent  mark. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

That  coal  is  being  stored  is  revealed 
by  the  continued  upward  trend  in  pro- 
duction. Output  for  week  ended  Feb. 
11  amounted  to  372,000  tons,  or  about 
60  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 

Association     mines     are     averaging 
about  50  per  cent  of  full  time.     Cumu- 
lative  figures   show   that   eastern   Ohio 
has  produced  1,980,500  tons  during  the     _ 
■alendar  year  or  about  54  per  cent  of    when  needed 


coal  market,  other  factors  are  also  ex- 
erting a  retarding  influence.  Buyers 
find  they  are  able  to  supply  current 
requirements  by  picking  up  small  ton- 
nages in  the  spot  market. 

The  belief  that  a  reduction  in  rail- 
road freight  rates  will  be  announced  in 
the  near  future,  is  causing  some  buyers 
to  hold  back.  Even  the  probability  of 
a  strike  fails  to  stimulate  buying,  as 
consumers  figure  that  there  would 
likely  be  a  sequential  lowering  of 
coal  prices.  Tonnage  from  the  unor- 
ganized districts  encourages  the  ex- 
pectation   that    coal    will    be    available 


BUFFALO 

Some  increase  is  occasioned  by  the 
probability  of  a  strike  at  the  mines,  but 
as  stocks  held  by  consumers  are  gen- 
erally large,  and  showing  little  deple- 
tion, trade  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  car  order  is  the  rule. 


potential  capacity  as  compared  with  51 
per  cent  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Some  new  life  has  been  experienced 
in  the  retail  trade  due  to  the  higher 
rates  for  natural  gas.  Many  are  filling 
their  bins  with  sufficient  coal  to  carry 
them  through  the  balance  of  the  winter. 
Retail  yards,  however,  are  well  stocked. 

According  to  a  survey  recently  made, 
it  is  calculated  that  within  two  weeks 


Three-inch  Ohio  lump  is  quoted  at 
$3,  IJ-in.  lump,  $2.75;  egg,  $2.25;  mine 
run,  $1.90;  nut  and  slack,  $1.50@$1.60. 
Four-inch  West  Virginia  lump  is  $2.60 
@$2.75;  2-in.  lump,  $2.25;  egg,  $2; 
mine  run,  $1.65;  nut  and  slack,  $1.25. 
Pittsburgh  No.  8  IJ-in.  lump  is  $2.35; 
3-in.  lump,  $2.25;  mine  run,  $2;  nut 
and  slack,  $1.66.  Smokeless  lump  and 
egg  is  $3@$3.25;  mine  run,  $2(3)$2.15; 


public  utilities,  hospitals,  water-works    nut  and  slack,  $1.25. 
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Brisk  Trading  Subsides; 
Volume  of  Inquiries  Good 

Actual  Sales  Slump  Below  Expectations 
— Industrial  Consumers  Reluctant  to 
Stock  up  Without  Further  Evidence 
of  Long  Tie-Up — Tidewater  Business 
More  Active. 

Better  trading,  which  developed 
earlier  in  the  month,  has  subsided. 
Inquiries  are  still  being  received  in 
good  volume,  but  actual  sales  have 
slumped  below  shippers'  expecta- 
tions. 

The  industrial  buyer  is  feeling  his 
way  cautiously.  The  miners'  con- 
vention at  Indianapolis  resulting  in 
no  demand  for  an  increased  bitu- 
minous scale,  the  consumer  wants 
some  further  indication  of  a  long 
tie-up  before  stocking  in  anticipa- 
tion of  it.  Prices  are  not  lower, 
but  closings  at  the  figures  recently 
quoted  are  more  difficult  to  make. 
Tidewater  business  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  is  more  active. 


NEW  YORK 

Line  demand  for  bituminous  coal  is 
showing  more  activity  than  at  Tide- 
water. Better  grades  continue  to  be 
well  sold  up. 

That  some  operators  and  shippers 
did  not  benefit  by  the  lesson  taught  as 
a  result  of  over-shipments  to  this  Tide- 
water following  the  threatened  railroad 
strike  of  last  fall  is  evidenced  here 
now.  There  were  upward  of  2,400  cars 
reported  at  the  various  docks  on  Feb. 
17,  much  of  which  was  shipped  without 
orders.  In  addition,  there  were  about 
50  loaded  boats  in  the  harbor  waiting 
for  buyers. 

Consumers  are  not  showing  any  desire 
to  prepare  for  a  suspension  of  mining 
and  the  various  reports  relative  to  a 
shutdown  do  not  tend  to  excite  them. 
The  trade,  however,  believes  that  as  the 
threatened  suspension  draws  near  con- 
sumers will  enter  the  market.  At  pres- 
ent some  shippers  are  having  difficulty 
in  inducing  consumers  to  take  their  full 
quota  on  contract  and  many  requests 
have  been  received  asking  for  curtail- 
ment  in   deliveries. 

.  Inquiries  regarding  contracts  are  be- 
mg  received  in  large  numbers  and  in 
some  instances  sample  cars  have  been 
shipped  in  order  to  make  a  test  of  the 
coals  offered.  Some  of  the  large  rail- 
roads have  closed  new  business  at  com- 
paratively low  figures. 

BALTIMORE 

There  is  little  satisfaction  in  the 
general  condition.  Prices  are  weak  and 
uncertain  from  day  to  day.  The  pub- 
lic seems  to  be  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  that  a  strike  is  likely, 
put  except  for  a  few  individual  spurts 
m  buying  this  has  not  tightened  the 
market. 

The  poor  price  for  even  the  best 
steam  coals  is  so  low  that  there  is  little 


encouragement  for  decent  prepai-ation. 
The  effect  is  to  turn  a  number  of  users 
of  high-grade  coal  to  the  taking  of 
ordinary  fuels,  as  they  can  see  not  so 
much  difference  as  formerly  in  grade. 
In  the  Fairmont  district  the  demand  for 
slack  has  been  of  such  a  nature,  with- 
out a  corresponding  call  for  lump,  that 
the  operators  have  been  offering 
screen  coals  as  cheap  as  the  ran  of 
mine. 

The  export  movement  is  showing 
some  improvement.  For  the  first  ten 
days  of  Febi-uary  there  were  four  clear- 
ances, a  total  of  12,584  tons  cargo  and 
1,610  tons  bunker.  The  entire  month  of 
January  showed  only  a  movement  of 
five  vessels  with  a  total  of  19,488  tons 
cargo  and  800  tons  bunker. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

As  a  result  of  some  private 
wage  agreements,  production  has  been 
slightly  stimulated,  although  idleness 
is  still  general.  Prices  remain  so  far 
below  production  costs  that  most  plants 
are  debarred  from  re-entering  the 
market. 


it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  arti- 
ficial, being  forced  by  some  shippers 
who  felt  that  conditions  would  warrant 
higher  quotations.  However,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  maintain  even  the 
slight  increase. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  per- 
manent improvement  industrially,  as 
some  of  the  big  iron  plants  in  this  dis- 
trict which  have  been  making  fair  prog- 
ress, have  again  shown  signs  of  reduced 
activity.  The  belief  still  persists,  how- 
ever, that  betterment  is  just  around  the 
corner. 

Tide  conditions  show  no  change,  ex- 
cept that  prices  are  perhaps  a  trifle 
stronger,  no  doubt  due  to  strike  talk. 
There  are  no  large  stocks  at  the  piers, 
but  such  business  that  offers,  bunker 
or  export,  is  quickly  cared  for. 

FAIRMONT 

There  was  a  slight  betterment  of  con- 
ditions during  the  week  ended  Feb.  11. 
The  increase  in  demand  was  almost 
wholly  attributable  to  the  strike  talk. 
Tidewater  shipments  were  in  larger 
volume  but  the  movement  was  decidedly 
irregular.  Prices  remain  virtually  un- 
changed. 


PHILADELPHIA 

There  is  a  fair  demand  but  no  sign 
of  a  rush.  The  recent  severely  cold 
weather  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase 
consumption,  but  most  large  users 
are  well  fortified  by  fair  reserve  stocks. 

There  has  been  some  show  of  in- 
creased strength  in  spot  quotations,  but 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  desire  to  stock  up  with  fuel 
has  stimulated  production  but  prices 
throughout  the  field  remain  stable. 
Some  of  the  mines  which  have  been 
idle  have  been  working  on  part  time 
during  the  first  half  of  February. 

In  the  non-union  sections  of  the  field, 
production  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  union  sections,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  able  to  compete  with 
other  fields  in  the  matter  of  a  better 
price. 


Chicago  and  Midwest 


All  Branches  of  Coal  Trade 
Show  Increased  Activity 

Railroads  and  Utilities  Set  Example  for 
Smaller  Consumers  in  Storing  Steam 
Coal — Domestic  Retailers  Replenish- 
ing Stocks — Smokeless  Sold  Off-Price 
to  Avoid  Demurrage. 

More  activity  is  noted  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade.  Steam  coals 
are  moving  better,  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  going  into  storage.  Rail- 
roads and  utilities  lead  in  this  move- 
ment and,  being  the  largest  coal 
buyers,  this  policy  is  significant.  It 
might  well  be  heeded  by  the  smaller 
consumer  with  a  view  to  protection 
against  strike  trouble.  Domestic 
movement  is  better,  as  many  re- 
tailers have  been  forced  to  replace 
tonnage  sold  through  the  recent  cold 
spell. 

Heavy  shipments  of  smokeless 
coals  have  been  sold  at  off-prices  on 
the  Chicago  market  to  avoid  demur- 
rage. Southern  Illinois  prices  on 
prepared  sizes  have  been  reduced  to 
meet  non-union  competition  and  in- 


duce storing.  Many  operators  are 
sold  up  to  April  1  on  steam  sizes 
and  buyers  are  seeking  non-union 
connections. 

Domestic  coals  show  considerable 
activity,  as  there  are  many  retail 
dealers  who  are  accumulating  a  little 
surplus  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  coal 
strike.  Buying,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer  is  not  as  general  as  it 
might  be,  particularly  in  the  Northwest, 
as  the  retailers  in  that  section  know 
they  can  depend  on  the  docks  to  supply, 
even  if  the  shutdown  lasts  all  summer. 

Steam  demand  is  increasing  steadily, 
and  many  operating  companies  report 
that  they  are  sold  up  on  as  much  steam 
coal  as  they  can  produce  between  now 
and  the  first  of  April.  This  being  the 
case,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  wholesalers  to  offer  their 
trade  steam  coals  from  the  non-union 
fields  which  have  advanced.  Steam 
buyers  are  influenced  very  largely  by 
newspapers.  For  instance,  if  some  of 
the  dailies  with  wide  circulations  in  the 
Middle  West  come  out  with  an  article 
predicting  a  long  strike,  the  effect  of 
this  article  is  felt  immediately  and  stim- 
ulates the  steam  market,  whereas  if 
these  same  papers  publish  some  news 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  are  showing  a  more  concilia- 
tory attitude,  then  the  demand  imme- 
diately  drops   off. 
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When  the  Indianapolis  convention 
came  out  with  a  statement  that  they 
were  not  going  to  demand  an  increase, 
this  news  came  as  a  great  surprise  to 
the  whole  trade,  who  thought  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  would  demand  a 
sharp  increase  as  well  as  perhaps  four 
or  five  days  a  week.  The  trouble  be- 
tween Lewis  and  Farrington,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, is  rapidly  coming  to  a  showdown. 

It  is  expected  that  very  important 
developments  will  come  from  the  joint 
meeting  of  some  of  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  which  took  place  in  Chicago, 
Feb.  21.  After  this  meeting  the  country 
will  doubtless  know  whether  or  not  the 
brotherhoods  are  going  to  cooperate 
with  the  miners. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Screenings  have  advanced  in  price 
and  the  general  indications  are  that 
further  increases  will  be  noted  as  it 
becomes  more  apparent  there  will  be 
trouble  around  April  1.  Industries  are 
watching  the  situation  very  closely. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  is 
firm  in  spite  of  little  increase  in  de- 
mand. It  has  become  known  that  many 
of  the  larger  factories  and  utilities  have 
anticipated  the  trouble  to  some  extent 
and  have  been  laying  in  reserves  for 
several  weeks.  The  stocks,  however, 
are  not  nearly  sufficient  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  idleness  on  the  part  of 
the  miners. 
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always  been  popular  and  now  that  they 
are  to  be  had  at  a  low  price,  f.o.b. 
mines,  which  more  or  less  neutralizes 
the  high  freight  rate,  these  coals  are 
growing  in  popularity.  Anthracite  is 
in  fairly  good  demand,  but  there  has 
been  no  great  tonnage  on  the  market. 

The  steam  coal  market  fluctuates 
from  day  to  day.  The  general  trend, 
however,  is  to  higher  levels.  A  great 
many  of  the  industries  in  Chicago  see 
a  little  business  ahead  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  possibility  of  a  shut- 
down in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  fields, 
has  stimulated  purchase  to  a  marked 
degree.  .     ,     ,     , 

The  change  for  the  better  m  both  the 
steam  and  domestic  markets  of  Chicago 
has  brought  about  a  very  much  better 
feeling  and  tone  to  the  entire  trade. 
The  coal  man  is  now  able  to  see  that 
conditions  are  on  the  mend  and  that 
normal  business  in  the  near  future  is  a 
reasonable  thing  to  expect. 


ST.   LOUIS 

Reasonably  seasonable  weather  pre- 
vails and  domestic  business  is  fairly 
good  for  the  cheaper  grades.  The 
dealers  here  are  pretty  well  supplied 
and  the  only  coal  going  into  storage 
seems  to  be  Mt.  Olive  and  Standard. 

There  has  been  a  movement  of  about 
75  cars  of  anthracite,  various  sizes, 
here  in  the  last  ten  days  for  shortage 
against  a  strike.  Coke  is  doing  fairly 
well,  everything  considered,  both  gas 
house  and   byproduct. 

Steam  business  is  picking  up  and 
several  dealers  having  steam  contracts 
are  getting  ready  to  store  coal,  figuring 
on  a  shutdown  of  60  days,  while  a  few 
others  are  storing  90  days'  supply. 
Coal  is  going  into  storage  so  slowly 
that  it  does  not  disturb  the  market. 

Country  domestic  is  exceedingly 
quiet,  and  the  same  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  steam.  Considerable  steam 
has  moved  through  the  St.  Louis  gate- 
way to  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  and  a 
fairly  good  Standard  tonnage  continues 
to  move  to  Chicago. 


CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  market  continues  in  a 
state  of  activity.  The  domestic  market, 
on  account  of  the  recent  cold  weather, 
is  fairly  satisfactory.  Smokeless  coals, 
however,  had  a  little  set-back  this  week, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  big  shipper 
had  nearly  sixty  cars  of  mine  run  on 
track  drawing  demurrage.  Some  of 
this  is  still  on  track,  although  prices 
have  been  cut  right  to  the  bone. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Franklin 
County  operators  are  going  to  revise 
their  circular  price  on  lump  furnace  and 
small  egg  to  $3.65  per  ton,  in  order  to 
give  the  retail  trade  some  inducement  to 
stock  up  before  the  strike   comes. 

Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coal,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  hardness,  have 


LOUISVILLE 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
in  the  market  at  this  time,  with  the 
trade  generally  afraid  of  contracts  of 
any  kind,  and  some  concerns  only  ac- 
cepting small  current  orders.  The  big 
houses  are  taking  business  freely  for 
short   term    or   immediate   delivery. 

Operators  are  anticipating  a  stiflfen- 
ing  market  shortly,  and  are  therefore 
anxious  to  hold  their  tonnage  available 
to  take  advantage  of  any  upward 
tendency. 

Lump  is  slow  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinued balmy  weather,  and  retailers  are 
cleaning  up  yard  stocks,  showing  no 
interest  in  buying.  As  a  result  screen- 
ings are  scarce  and  mine  run  is  in 
better  movement. 

No  big  demand  is  In  sight  until  the 
Lake  movement  starts,  unless  "pro- 
tection buying  against  strike"  increases 
considerably  over  the  present  level. 
Right  now  movement  is  considerably 
more  active  than  it  has  been.  While 
the  kind  of  equipment  desired  is  some- 
times a  little  scarce,  there  is  no  car 
shortage. 

General  prices  today  in  the  field  are 
closer  together  than  for  weeks,  the 
cheapest  quotation  on  screenings  being 
around  $1,  while  the  stiffest  price  on 
lump  is  $2.75.  At  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  screenings  at  a  dollar,  and  block 
is  being  shaded. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

There  has  been  increasing  activity  in 
the  Carterville  field  on  account  of  the 
demand  for  storage  for  railroads. 
While  steam  business  is  somewhat  spas- 
modic, it  is  moving  sufficiently  well  to 
bring   about   better  price    conditions. 

Association  circular  of  $3.65  prevails 
in  a  way  on  the  lump,  egg  and  nut,  but 
indenendent  prices  govern  when  coal 
has  to  move  and  these  range  anywhere 
from  $3  on  nut  to  $3.50  on  lump  and 
egg.  Mine  run  is  slow  and  $2.75@$2.85 
is  about  the  range.  Domestic  move- 
ment is  lagging.  Working  time  shows 
one  to  four  davs,  while  many  mines  are 
idle. 

In  Duquoin  and  Jackson  counties 
somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail. 
The  Mt.  Olive  situation  has  picked  up 
some.  Working  time  is  better  and 
prices  for  screenings  are  stronger. 
Railroad  tonnage  is  good. 

The  Standard  field  is  picking  up  some 
for  steam  and  domestic.    Railroads  are 
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buying  some  additional  coal  for  storage 
and  screenings  have  moved  up.  Steam 
nut  and  egg  are  a  little  slow.  Indica- 
tions are  that  all  prices  will  advance 
shortly.  Mines  that  are  working  aver- 
age two  to  four  days  a  week. 

WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Demand  is  more  active,  and  screen- 
ings production  is  being  taken  up 
rapidly.  Brokers  are  so  sure  of  a 
higher  market  that  they  are  again  ship- 
ping coal  on  consignment.  Screenings 
are  so  scarce  that  some  buyers  are  now- 
taking  mine  run,  which  will  have  to 
be  crushed  in  order  to  use  in  automatic 
stokers. 

The  time  is  rapidly  coming,  when 
some  operators  may  find  it  necessary 
to  put  in  crushers.  A  few  years  ago 
v/estern  Kentucky  had  a  ready  market 
for  lump  coal,  and  was  forced  to  dump 
screenings.  Today  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  pea  and  slack  with  no  in- 
creased call  for  domestic. 

Railroads  are  buying  a  little  more 
freely,  and  there  is  a  steady  inquiry 
from  industrial  concerns  for  prices, 
with  some  orders.  The  field  as  a  whole 
is  more  active.  However,  it  is  said 
that  if  the  strike  does  not  materialize, 
steam  consumers  will  be  fairly  well 
stocked  in  the  early  spring,  and  one  of 
the  slowest  markets  in  years  will 
result. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Consumers  are  showing  little  interest 
in  the  market  and  there  is  not  much 
buying  in  any  grade  of  steam  or 
domestic.  It  will  apparently  be  some 
time  yet  before  industry  reaches  a 
stride  which  will  create  any  appreciable 
increase  in  the  demand  for  coal.  In 
the  meantime  orders  are  confined  to  the 
spot  market  and  cover  only  needs  of 
the  immediate  future. 

Railroads  are  taking  contract  coal 
on  a  little  more  liberal  basis,  which 
will  better  the  working  time  at  mines 
holding  contract  agreements.  Other- 
wise the  movement  of  coal  from  com- 
mercial mines  shows  lack  of  improve- 
ment. The  requirements  of  the  furnace 
companies,  railroads  and  other  utilities 
are  sustaining  production  on  the  present 
basis  of  around  230,000  tons  wee^y. 

Prospects  for  better  market  condi- 
tions at  domestic  operations  are  not 
encouraging.  Orders  come  mostly  from 
small  dealers  who  either  failed  to  stock 
at  all  or  on  a  small  scale,  and  have 
been  enabled  to  dispose  of  such  stocks 
and  are  taking  a  few  cars  off  and  on 
as  demand  necessitates.  Dealers  with 
large  stocks  are  clearing  their  yards  as 
rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit  and 
are  taking  losses  in  many  instances  in 
order  to  do  so.  There  has  been  no 
material  change  in  mine  prices  the  past 
week. 


VIRGINIA 

Supplementing  the  usual  flow  of  con- 
tract coal,  steam  users  are  adding  to 
their  reserve  stocks  to  insure  tonnage 
over  the  possible  strike  period.  Buy- 
ing of  prepared  coals  is  also  more 
active  and  production  is  slowly  climb- 
ing upward.  The  increased  demand, 
however,  is  not  affecting  prices. 
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Domestic  Demand  Fitful; 
Industrial  Low,  in  Northwest 

Orders  Fluctuate  with  the  Temperature 
—Only  Shipments  All-Rail  Aflfected 
by  Strike  Talk— Dock  Supplies  Ade- 
quate for  All  Requirements. 

Fitful  weather  has  caused  an 
irregular  domestic  demand.  Orders 
fluctuate  with  the  temperature.  In- 
dustrial activity  is  still  at  a  low  ebb 
while  the  stocking  program  against 
a  strike  has  not  been  felt,  aside  from 
moderate  shipments  all-rail. 

Purchases  for  reserve  are  being 
deferred  as  dock  supplies  are  ade- 
quate. Consumers  have  no  desire 
to  tie  up  much-needed  capital  in  coal 
stocks  when  their  source  of  fuel 
supply  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
make  shipments  when  needed. 


DULUTH 

Survey  of  stocks  on  Duluth-Superior 
docks  has  shown  that  on  Feb.  1  the 
docks  contained  4,500,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  and  600,000  tons  of  an- 
thracite. Raih'oad  stocks  are  placed  at 
900,000   tons. 

All  docks  have  been  busy  on  the 
strength  of  continued  cold  weather  and 
heavy  snows.  It  is  thought  that  Febru- 
ary shipments  will  come  close  to  those 
of  January  if  they  do  not  actually  ex- 
ceed them.  The  month  started  poorly, 
but  has  picked  up  remarkably. 


Youghiogheny  and  Splint  screenings 
are  selling  at '  $4.2.5@$4.75.  The  de- 
mand this  year  seems  to  be  greater 
than  ever,  due  to  many  large  con- 
sumers using  screenings  as  a  substitute 
for  higher-priced  coals. 

.■Anthracite  is  moving  in  satisfactory 
quantities  for  the  first  time  this  winter. 
Dealers  are  putting  in  stocks,  where 
before  they  were  content  to  order 
enough  to  carry  them  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Evidently  the  cold  snap  and 
a  two-day  partial  tie-up  in  the  rail- 
roads has  caused  sufficient  apprehen- 
sion of  a  shortage  to  make  dealers  put 
in  stocks. 

A  big  drop  in  anthracite  prices  is 
expected  after  the  first  of  April  and 
dock  men  are  hastening  to  get  their 
large  supplies  off  their  hands.  Soft 
coal  will  hold  firm,  it  is  thought,  as  a 
price  readjustment  in  that  has  already 
taken  place. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

There  is  a  sort  of  rag-time  fluctuation 
to  the  way  coal  orders  come  this  win- 
ter. When  the  thermometer  goes  down, 
the  orders  rush  in,  but  the  weather  has 
been  fitful,  with  a  day  or  two  of  cold 
and  a  day  or  two  of  mild.  Orders  have 
kept   pace   both   ways. 

The  net  effect  has  been  to  increase  the 
domestic  cjnsumption  considerably 
more  than  was  expected  a  month  or 
six  weeks  ago.  But  industrial  demands 
have  not  been  materially  affected. 
Manufacturing  in  almost  all  lines  has 
been  held  down  to  a  minimum  for  many 
months  and  is  not  greatly  increased  at 
this  time.  Public  service  plants  utilizing 
water  power  have  been  compelled  to  use 
more    steam    than    usual    because    the 


severe  weather  has  held  back  the  snows 
and  there  has  been  little  thawing. 

As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  the 
tonnage  moving  is  better.  But  against 
the  stocks  on  hand,  the  situation  is  less 
encouraging  than  a  year  ago,  despite 
the  mild  weather.  There  will  be  a 
liberal  tonnage  carried  over  the  season 
in  spite  of  all  the  increased  consump- 
tion which  the  severe  weather  may 
bring  about. 

The  all-rail  trade  has  been  moderate. 
It  sells  heavily  to  the  industrial  and 
steam  plant  trade  and  the  former  has 
been  inactive.  The  latter  has  had  the 
advantage  of  the  sharp  competition 
from  the  dock  trade,  which  has  a  large 
tonnage  on  hand  and  desires  to  run 
it  down. 

Now  and  then  there  seems  to  be  a 
little  business  coming  in  from  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  against  the  coming 
strike.  Even  a  moderate  advance  in 
price  as  a  result  of  the  actual  sus- 
pension will  probably  not  cause  any 
serious  regrets  over  not  buying.  For 
most  people  seem  to  feel  that  they 
would  rather  pay  whatever  price  they 
may  have  to  at  the  time  the  coal  is 
needed  than  to  buy  ahead  of  time  and 
save  money  in  so  doing. 


MILWAUKEE 

Frequent  spurts  of  zero  weather  have 
served  to  stiffen  the  demand  for  domes- 
tic coal,  and  deliveries  have  been  at  a 
high  tension.  Soft  coal  is  more  active 
as  large  industries  are  accumulating 
supplies  in  anticipation  of  a  strike  in 
the  spring.  Prices  are  steadily  main- 
tained with  a  seeming  lack  of  competi- 
tion except  in  screenings. 

The  Canal  St.  hard  coal  sheds  of  the 
Milwaukee  Western  Fuel  Co.  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  week,  causing  an 
estimated  loss  of  $150,000.  There  was 
about  2.5,000  tons  of  anthracite  in  the 
sheds,  considerable  of  which  was  burned. 
The  plant  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Co.  was  slightly  damaged. 


Coal-Mine   Fatalities  Fewer,  Ratio   to   Out- 
put Higher,  Last  Year  Than  in  1920 

ACCIDENTS  at  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  in 
■  1921  resulted  in  a  smaller  loss  of  life  than  in  any 
year  since  1903,  according  to  a  report  just  compiled  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Information  received  from 
all  state  mine  inspectors  shows  a  total  of  1,973  men  killed, 
as  compared  with  2,271  in  the  preceding  year,  a  reduction 
of  298  fatalities,  or  more  than  13  per  cent.  The  decrease 
was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  bituminous  mines 
were  idle  much  of  the  year,  the  total  production  repre- 
senting a  decrease   of  more   than  23  per  cent  below  1920. 

For  every  million  tons  of  coal  produced  the  fatality  rate 
for  the  past  year  was  3.99,  while  for  1920  it  was  3.52. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  believed  that  the  idleness 
of  the  mines  during  much  of  the  year,  while  resulting  in 
fewer  lives  being  lost,  nevertheless  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  increased  accident  ratio  on  the  basis  of  production. 
Underground  operations  tend  to  become  more  hazardous 
during  periods  of  idleness,  because  of  increased  likelihood  of 
roof  falls,  gas  accumulations,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  lessening 
of  the  morale  of  the  workmen,  resulting  in  more  frequent 
accidents  wfien  the  men   return  to  work. 

Most  of  the  fatalities  were,  as  usual,  due  to  falls  of 
roof  and  side,  and  haulage  accidents.  The  year  was  re- 
markably free  from  large  disasters,  there  being  but  five 
accidents  killing  five  or  more  men  each,  resulting  in  a 
total  of  34  deaths.     These  deaths  constituted   but   1.7  per 


cent  of  the  year's  total  of  1,973  fatalities,  a  lower  record 
than  for  any  year  during  the  past  decade. 


Newport  News  Exchange  Adds  Six  New  Pools 

COAL  AGE  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  Feb.  16,  from 
J.  F.  Shaffer,  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Newport 
News  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  in  which 
he  takes  exception  to  recent  reports  that  the  closing  of  the 
Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange  marks  the  discontinuance  of 
the  last  of  the  coal  exchanges  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Mr. 
Shaffer  states  that  the  Newport  News  Coal  Exchange,  Inc., 
which  was  the  first  exchange  organized  at  Hampton  Roads 
after  the  liquidation  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  is 
still  a  going  concern,  and  because  of  the  urgent  requests  of 
many  of  its  members  the  directors  at  meeting  on  Jan.  27, 
1922,  not  only  unanimously  decided  that  the  exchange  should 
continue  but  made  definite  plans  for  furthering  its  activities 
and  usefulness  in  the  interest  of  the  tidewater  coal  trade. 

A  revised  classification  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
March  1.  The  principal  feature  of  this  new  clasification, 
aside  from  bringing  the  classification  of  the  mines  up  to 
date,  is  expansion  of  the  present  pools  by  establishing  pools 
15,  16,  36,  37,  45  and  46.  The  purpose  of  these  new  pools 
is  to  bring  about  a  refinement  of  the  grades  of  coal  by 
selecting  the  mines  producing  by  quality  and  preparation 
the  highest  grades  and  putting  them  into  these  new  pools. 
The  full  inspection  force  of  the  exchange  will  be  maintained', 
both  in  the  field  and  at  the  piers. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


NEW  JERSEY 


ALABAMA 

brrd"o/\'xaminers'  held    in    the    office    o 
Chief  Mine  Inspector  C.  H.  ?Jesbitt.     Certih 
cates  of   competency  were   '^sued   to   thirtj 
five    first-class    mine    foremen,    five    second- 
class,  and  five  fire  bosses. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  Jlon- 
tevallo  SUiiing  Co.,  which  recently  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy,  held  be- 
fore Federal  Referee  E.  H.  Dryer  David 
Robertr  Jr.,  connected  with  the  Brilhant 
Coal  Co..  was  named  trustee.  The  most 
iSoortant  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
thrcourt  was  the  offer  of  the  State  of 
Allbama  to  buy  and  operate  the  properties 
of  the  bankrupt.     

ALASKA 

The  first  -shipment  of  Mantanuska  coal 
since  1906  is  now  on  the  sea  en  route 
from  Anchorage,  the  Northern  co«l  port. 
to  Seattle.  This  shipment,  although  small, 
is  of  interest  as  it  indicates  a  resumption 
of  commercial  mining  in  the  Mantanuska 
district. 

CONNECTICUT 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Harm  Termi- 
nal Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  coal  and  coke 
dealers,  Bridgeport,  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  name  of  the  concern  to  the  BIc- 
Neil  Terminal  Co.  Kenneth  McNeil  Rod- 
erick McNeil  and  Archibald  McNeil,  Jr., 
still  remain   as  officials. 

Harris  &  Gans.  coal  merchants,  South 
Norwalk,  plan  to  ,«:onstruct  a  two-story  ad- 
dition at  their  plant  in  that  city.  Plans 
are  being  drawn  by  Architect  Arthur  S. 
Meloy,  Stratford. 

A  H  Powell,  wholesale  coal  dealer,  New 
Haven,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  twelve 
story  business  building,  to  cost  about  one 
million  dollars,  on  the  corner  of  Church 
and   Court   streets. 


field  of  its  graduate  work  in  engineering, 
the  University  of  Illinois  maintains  four- 
teen Research  Graduate  Ass.stn,nt8l.,ps  in 
the  Engineering  Experiment  htation.  iwo 
other  such  assistantships  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  Illinois 
Gas  Association.  These  assistantships.  for 
each  of  which  there  is  iin  annual  stipend 
of  $600  and  freedom  from  all  fees  except 
the  matriculation  and  diploma  fees,  are 
open  to  graduates  of  approved  American 
and  foreign  universities  and  technical 
schools  who  are  prepared  to  undertake 
graduate  study  in  engineering,  physics  or 
Ipplied  chemistry.  Additional  information 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  The  Di- 
rector. Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
Universitv  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Following  a  visit  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  to 
the  Cincinnati  oflices  of  his  company  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  G^  Trueman 
Landberg,  formerly  with  the  Tuttle  Coal 
Corporation,  will  be  associated  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati  sales  forces. 


ILLINOIS 


Creditors  of  the  More  Coal  *  Mining  Co., 
will  collect  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
claims  from  receipts  of  the  sale  of  the 
property  at  Moro,  a  few  days  ago  The 
mine  was  sold  under  order  of  the  Madison 
County  Circuit  Court  after  the  affairs  had 
been  under  the  control  of  Louis  Pawlica, 
as  receiver  for  several  years.  It  is  said  that 
the  indebtedness  of  the  company  amouiits 
to  between  $16,000  and  $17,000.  The  credi- 
tors may  receive  about  30  per  cent  of  their 
bills.       ■  ^   ^. 

Bondholders  who  bought  in  the  Indiana 
coal  railway  division  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  R.R.  have  offered  to  sell 
the  road  to  McGuire-Cummings  Co..  ot 
Paris  for  $450,000.  The  company  believes 
it  can  operate  the  division  with  light  equip- 
ment and  diminished  service  and  it  is  con- 
sidering the   $450,000   offer. 

Fire  .supposed  to  be  from  an  old  gob 
pile  broke  out  recently  in  the  mine  at 
Ward  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  pump 
m.an  who  was  suffocated  by  the  smoke 
during  the  earlv  morning  hours.  The 
mine  was  sealed  the  following  day  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  by  slate^  ortjcuUs. 
it  was  recently  purchased  from  MoENain- 
Hov  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  by  W.  A.  I'er- 
rine  of  Heirin.  It  is  an  old  mine  with  an 
unfortunate  speculative  career  with  owners 
bevond   recollection. 

Sale  h.is  been  made  of  the  Signal  Hill 
Coal  Co..  ;ind  other  properties  to  the  Siunal 
I'„l,.t.  Coal  *  Cke  C«.  Tlie  mine  is  located 
in  I  he  Harper  Hills  near  Belleville.  Stock- 
hiiUUTs  in  the  new  company,  whicli  is 
e.-ipitalizpd  at  $35,000  are :  Philip  H.  Cohn. 
Eist  St  Louis:  F.lmer  Wangelin.  Belle- 
v'ilie.   anil    M.   Greenberg,    St.    Louis. 

The  Atlas  Coal  &  C«ke  Co..  Chicago  has 
><een  ap\pointed  exclusive  sales  aErni  ''- 
the  output  of  the  Fayette-lelli.-..  Cui.l  ( o.. 
of   Anchdi-,    Ky. 

The    Peabody    Coal    Co..    of    Chicago     Is 

eriuiiiplng  the  cages  at  mines  Nos.   7  una  K. 

Kincaid.  with  Nolan   automatic  horn   stops. 

To    assist    in    the    conduct    of    rnKineprinp! 

research   :i"A   to  extend   ami   ."trencrlneii   fh" 


INDIANA 

A  petition  signed  by  3,964  voters  asking 
that  a  municipal  coal  yard  be  established 
in  New  Albany  was  presented  to  the  New 
Albany   City   Council    recently.  . 

The  Indiana  Fourth  Vein  MininB  Co., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  Incorporators  are  George  G. 
Royland,  Thomas  D.  Haskett  and  Walter 
S.  McCloud.  ,_     ,  ^  ,,^, 

The  United  Mine  Workers  have  called 
oft  a  strike  in  the  Clinton  coal  field,  where 
700  miners  employed  by  the  Clin*""  Co"*' 
Co.  have  been  idle  since  last  October  as  a 
result  of  the  discharge  of  a  Pumper  em- 
ployed at  the  Crown  Hill  Mine.  The  union 
has  taken  the  matter  up  with  Phil  Penna, 
of  Terre  Haute,  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators*  Association, 
and  has  instructed  the  secretaries  of  the 
locals  at  mines  in  the  Clinton  field  to  in- 
struct their  men  to  return  to  work,  as 
soon  as  the  Clinton  company  gets  ready 
to    operate    its    mines.  j       ,  „„ 

The  Pine  Ridge  coal  mine  and  a  lease  on 
1,000  acres  of  land  at  New  Goshen  Vigo 
Countv  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  Binkley 
Coal  Ci.,  an  Illinois  corporation  capitalized 
at  $500,000.  which  has  qualified  to  dobusi- 
nesl  in  Indiana.  L.  G.  Binkley,  of  Chicago, 
is    president   of   the   company. 


KENTUCKY 


The  NaBola-ElUhorn  Coal  Co.,  is  the 
name  of  a  new  $300,000  coal  corporation 
organized  at  Whitesburg.  Thomas  B.  Jef- 
fries and  others  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  are 
in  the  corporation.  They  have  taken  over 
the  plants  of  the  I,ogaii-Elkhorn  Coal  Cor- 
poration at  Parsons  and  Whitaker  in  the 
Boone's  Fork  field  and  will  make  improve- 
m.nts  in  the  plants  which  will  enable  them 
to   increase  production. 

The  Rookhonse  Coal  Co.,  on  Rockhouse 
Creek  near  Blackey,  will  make  several  im- 
proveme-nts  in  their  plant  this  year,  which 
will  include  the  building  of  a  large  number 
of  miners'  housi-s.  This  work  will  start 
at  onee.  In  the  same  section  the  Dudley 
I'oal  Co..  will  make  early  improvements. 

K  H  Hcvser  formerly  connected  with 
the  A.  J.  King  interests  in  the  Logan  field, 
is  now  superintendent  ot  Majestic  Collieries 
Co.,  at  Majestic. 

LOUISIANA 

II  K  McCormack  of  Birmingham,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pratt 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
operations  in  Alabama,  heads  the  Consoli- 
dated Fuel  Co..  organized  recently  m  New 
Orleans.  The  new  corporation  is  capital- 
ized at  $inn.000  and  will  furnish  coal  to 
ships.  Branches  will  be  established  m 
Pen.sacola.  and  Mobile.  Coal  will  be  mined 
in  Alabam-...  shipped  by  rail  to  New  Or- 
l.-ans  and  hv  barge  to  Mobile  and  Pen- 
sacola.  Other  officers  of  the  company  are 
R.  J.  Milling,  president  ot  the  Bay  City 
Fuel  Co..  Mobile,  secretary:  Fr.derick  Gil- 
more,  represenliilivp  of  the  Prait  con- 
solidated Co..  Vic-president;  R.  P.  Ilyams. 
New  Orleans,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  H.  C.  Whitman  ot  New  Orleans, 
vice-president  and  Charles  Harrington, 
president  of  tiie  Harrington  Steamship  Co., 
New   Orleans,    manager. 


To  provide  increased  facilities  for  han- 
dling coal  at  the  Pennsylvania  System  Coal 
Terminal,  at  South  Amboy.  the  company 
has  put  into  operation  a  new  "thawing 
shed  "  This  addition  to  the  South  Amboy 
facilities  accommodates  twenty  cars  at  one 
time  and  was  installed  to  maintain  regu- 
lar service,  especially  for  public  utilities 
dependent  upon  this  coal  terminal  lor  a 
large  amount  of  their  fuel  supply.  The 
dmmping  is  done  by  machines  which  Ult  the 
car  and  turn  it  over  in  order  that  the  coal 
may  run  out.  the  car  then  being  returned 
by  gravity  to  the  yards,  from  which  it  is 
moved  back  to  the  niine.s.  There  are  at 
South  Amboy  two  coal  dumpers,  each  hav- 
ing a  thawing  shed,  which  now  places  the 
Pennsylvania  svstem  in  a  position  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  any  delays  resultirg  from 
frozen   coa'.. 

NEW  YORK 

J  c  Pack,  ot  Bluefield.  interested  in 
smokeless  properties  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia was  a  visitor  in  New  York  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  smokeless  operators. 

A  recent  visitor  in  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  markets  was  M.  V.  Taylor,  of  Mor- 
gantown,  vice-president  of  the  Morgantown 
Coal   Co. 

O.  Y.  Warren  has  been  appointed  resident 
manaeer  ut  the  Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.. 
with  otiices  at  1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Headquarters  of  the  company  are  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Columbian  Rope  Co.,  Auburn,  has 
presented  the  trade  with  its  usual,  at- 
tractive calendar   for    lUli-. 

To  take  care  of  increasing  tonnage  of 
anthracite  the  Haddock  Foel  Corporation 
has  made  "arrangements  with  W.  H.  Brad- 
ford &  Co..  Inc..  whereby  the  latter  will 
handle  sales  to  retailers  and  manufacturers 
in  the  Xiw  England  states,  New  York  City, 
Long  Island  and  the  New  Jersey  seaboard. 
The  New  York  office  of  the  Haddock  Cor- 
poration will  be  located  with  W.  H.  Brad- 
ford &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  17  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

E  B  Merrlam,  formerly  director  of  in- 
dustrial r.lations,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive engineer  of  the  switchboard  department 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.  Executive 
headquarters  of  the  department  are  at 
Schenectady  under  the  management  of  J. 
W.    I'pp. 

W.  I.  Smith  and  B.  C.  Hondrickson  tor 
many  vears  as.sociated  with  Borden  &  Lovell 
announce  the  formation  ot  the  firm  of  .Smith 
&  Hendrickson.  with  otfiies  at  11  Broadway, 
New  York  Citv,  where  they  will  conduct  a 
general  wholesale  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal   business. 

The  Braddock  Coal  Co.  has  ,be«"  '""!'"- 
porated,  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  The 
incorporaters  are  George  O.  Golden  of  Cum- 
berland, Md..  and  Ralph  W.  Archdeacon  and 
Stuart  J.  Saks  ot  Buffalo.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  Bi-addock  Coal  Co.  .of  Cumberland 
and  has  been  in  operation  in  Buffalo  some 
months  umltr  lie  name  of  the  Archdeacon- 
Saks   Co.  „       ,    , 

J.  G.  Miller,  of  the  Raleigh  Smokeless 
Coal  Co..  Norfolk,  was  in  New  York 
recently  on   business. 


OHIO 

John  H.  Patterson,  pioneer  of  industrial 
welfare  work,  whose  activities  along  th.at 
Une  have  attracted  world-wide  attention, 
took  another  philanthropic  step  on  Tan.  I. 
when  he,  with  other  owners  of  The  National 
Cash  Register  Co..  started  the  Dayton 
Foundation  Fund.  This  is  a  fund  to  be  used 
for  the  very  highest  type  of  charity  .  nd 
benevolent  purposes.  The  principal  of  th. 
Accumulated  fund  is  to  be  held  as  one  com- 
mon trust  fund,  and  the  inci.me  "^ed  foi 
the  benefit  of  the  community  m  such  m.  n- 
ner  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  futiir. 
mav  prove  to  be  most  desirable.  The  f^.st 
con"tri^lUtors  to  tie  fund  are:  Jonh  H.  1  at- 
terson  who  give,..  $137,500;  Mrs.  H.  G.  <  -ir- 
nell  $93 Vr.O-l'and  Robert  Patterson.  $1S.7.>(I 
The  fmindatinn  plan  is  not  an  experi- 
inent.l  one  11  ..rigiuated  in  the  mind  oC 
J^d-e  Fn-deri.k  H.  Goff,  who  in  1914  est.^b- 
llsh?d  the  Cleveland  Foundation.  Since  that 
time  similar  foundations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  n<arlv  forty  large  centers  cover- 
ing all  parts  of  the  I'nited  States. 

T  K  Sliihcr.  president  Maher  Collieries 
Co  Cleveland,  is  le;iving  shortly  for  a 
vacation\rip  to  Bellaire  Pla.,  to  join  sey^ 
eral  other  prominent  Cleveland  ,  co.i I  nun 
n^  s°..iourning  in  that  section,  among  then, 

being   A.  A.  AuBiistiis.  p'-'^s''''^?;,,,,';^  "e 

Cambridge  Collieries  Co..  ^^n-*  ,*^{'",''*^^o^ 
Maurer.  president  ot  the  Gl.  ns  Run  Coai 
Co. 
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Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  increasing  the  capital  of  the  Brown 
Coal  MiiiinB  I'o.,  New  Philadelphia,  from 
J40,000    to    $100,000. 

The  Ohio  Mining  Co.,  and  twenty-two 
•thers  in  the  Hoiliing  Valley  district  have 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  Ohio  Utilities 
commission  against  the  rates  charged  for 
electrical  current  by  the  Hocking  Power 
Co.,  The  Athens  Electric  Co.,  and  the  South- 
ern Ohio  Power  Co.  The  complaints  aver 
that  the  rates  are  now  at  the  high  point 
during  the  war  emergency.  The  com- 
panies making  the  complaint  represent  a 
production    of    13,950    tons    daily. 

The  Colonial  Fuel  Co..  Columbus,  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $25,000 
»o  operate  a  retail  coal  business.  Incor- 
porators' are  W.  H.  Plant,  E.  E.  Plant,  L. 
W.  Cargill.  L.  H.  Recob  and  I.  N.  Gardner. 

In  the  suit  of  the  Emmons  Coal  Mining 
Co..  against  Herman  Everett  doing  busi- 
ness as  the  Western  Coal  Co..  Judge  John 
Weld  Peck  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Cincinnati  has  entered  a  judg- 
ment of  $14,270  against  the  Western  com- 
pany. Notice  has  been  given  that  the  case 
will  be  carried  up  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  deci.sion  was  based  on  the 
non-delivery  of   coal  under   contract. 

George  F.  Stahmer.  president  Quin  Mor- 
ton and  H.  M.  Hall,  vice-presidents,  were  in 
Cincinnati  recently  on  business  matters  at 
the  branch  office  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal 
Co.,  from  their  homes  in  Chicago  and 
Charlestown. 

3.  C.  I.a,vne  has  again  taken  charge  of 
coal  sales  for  the  Eaton  Rhodes  Co.,  Cm- 
cinnati.  F.  P.  Colville,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Ashland  office  of  the  company  is  on 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  recent  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  selling  end  of  this  corporation. 

Darby  Brown,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  N.  N.  Brown  Co.,  Birmingham, 
accompanied  by  George  Smith,  his  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  representative,  was  a 
recent  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  market. 


Mine  inspectors  and  company  representa- 
tives conferred  with  Chief  Button,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mines,  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  recentlj-,  to  discuss  methods  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire  in  the  Red  Ash  Mine. 
The  mine  was  visited,  but  no  decision  was 
reached,  though  several  new  methods  were 
I)roposed.  There  will  be  another  meeting  in 
March.  The  fire  began  in  December,  1916, 
ami  up  to  date  both  flooding  and  sealing 
h:i\i-  ))roved  ineffectual,  so  that  there  is 
danger  to  adjoining  properties. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  SchuvlkiH  County  commissioners 
nave  engaged  W.  H.  Munroe,  Lackawanna 
County,  to  head  the  work  of  a  revision  of 
the  assessment  of  coal  lands  of  Schuylkill 
County.  The  commissioners  have  deter- 
mined to  increase  the  tax  valuation  of  the 
holdings  of  the  coal  companies  by  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  engi- 
neers working  under  Munroe  will  deter- 
mine the  exact  amount. 

D.  E.  Ruckman,  formerly  with  the  Lake 
City  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  recently  be- 
come connected  with  the  Coal  Land  De- 
velopment Corporation,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  engineer  of  a  mine  locomotive  was 
killed  and  two  men  were  injured  at  the 
Cranberry  colliery  of  the  Cranberry  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Hazelton,  when  a  locomotive 
plunged  from  a  trestle  23  feet  to  a  sulphur 
creek   below. 

Recent  state  charters  issued  at  Harris- 
liurg  include ;  Parkers  I,anding  Coal  Co., 
mining  and  preparing  coal,  capital  stock 
$50,000  :  treasurer,  Guiseppi  Caputo,  Pitts- 
Ijurgli.  Incorporator.s:  Joseph  Pecoraro, 
Itosario  Mineo  and  Ciacinto  Mineo,  Parkers 
ly.indiim'.  .Marvel  &  Marvel,  mining,  buying 
and  Selling  nial  and  coke,  Pittsburgh  ;  capi- 
tal, $25,111)0.  Herbert  M.  Marvell,  Pittsburgh. 
Incorporators:  Herbert  M.  Marvell,  Charles 
C.  Marvel,  Syracuse.  N.  V.  and  W.  Russell 
Carr,  Uniontown.  Puritan  <  i>al  Co.,  mining 
and  selling  coal.  Mount  Union  ;  capital, 
$30,nno ;  treasurer,  O.  J.  Cassudy.  Mount 
Union;  incorporators:  J.  Ward  Putt.  Hunt- 
ington ;  O.  J.  Cassady  and  David  Caldwell, 
Mount  Union.  Interstate  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
mining  coal,  manufacturing  coke  and  by- 
products, Pittsburgh,  capital,  $25,000  ;  treas- 
urer 11.  S.  Lewis.  I'ittsburgh.  Incorpo- 
rators; II.  3.  Lewis.  John  Robinson,  Jr., 
and  A.  M.  Oliver,  Pittsburgh. 

A  chari.r  has  been  issued  to  the  .\nthra- 
rU«-  nreilgine  Co..  Phila.blphia.  which  will 
dip  and  dr.dge  coal.  It  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000  and  R.  E.  Patterson  is  the 
treasurer.  He  wlih  P.  Jansen  and  A.  E. 
Messnian  incorporated  the  company. 
,  '•  *'•  CoHgrove.  Johnstown  coal  operator. 
left  recently  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
Now  ^ork  bankers  for  Shreveport.  La. 
inc  party  i.<!  making  an  inspection  of  thi? 
properties  of  the  Invincible  Coal  Co.  and 
Uie  Louisiana  Coal  Co.  From  Shreveport 
Ju  ''■"'>■  is  going  to  Houston.  Tex.,  where 
the  renneries  of  the  Louisiana  Oil  Co.  .are 
located.  This  company's  holdings  are  pro- 
diicmg  2a.noo  bbl.  of  oil  daily.  H.  J.  Mee- 
nan,  a  member  of  the  Cosgrove  company, 
wa.s  recently  elected  a  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Oil  Co.     He  is  accompanvlng  the 


TENNESSEE 

Headed  by  former  Governor  Harding  of 
Iowa,  a  syndicate  has  purchased  13,000 
acres  of  coal  land  near  Pikesville.  under 
the  name  of  Pocahontas  &  Sewanee  Coal 
Co.  Members  are  :  Gail  Borden,  New  York  ; 
C.  J.  Kurtz,  Chicago  ;  Paul  F.  Beick,  Bloom- 
ington ;  Dr.  V.  M.  Price,  Buffalo  ;  J.  J. 
Pitts,  Bloomington;  C.  W.  Walker,  an 
Alabama  operator  and  J.  O.  Kirkpatrick, 
Pittsburgh  operator. 

The  La  Follette  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  byproduct  coke 
plant  to  use  12.000  to  15,000  tons  of  coal 
a  month.  In  case  the  ovens  are  built  most 
of  the  coke  will  be  used  in  the  La  Follette 
blast  furnace  and  the  gas  probably  used 
in  a  power  plant  to  furnish  electric  power 
to  local  industries  and  the  adjoining  coal 
mines. 


UTAH 

The  U.  S.  Land  Office  In  Salt  Lake  City 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  State  of  Utah 
in  the  case  in  which  Cyrus  'W.  Shores  con- 
tested the  right  of  the  State  to  select  as 
school  land  a  tract  described  as  tlie  south- 
east corner  of  Section  36,  Township  12 
south,  Range  9  east,  comprising  160  acres. 
Mr.  Shores  held  that  the  land  was  known 
to  contain  coal  deposits  when  it  was  selected 
by  the  State.  The  State  introduced 
evidence  that  coal  was  discovered  later.  In- 
terveners in  the  action  were  the  Ketchum 
Coal  Co.,  and  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Co.. 
wlio  purchased  the  property  from  the  State. 
The  contest  was  originally  filed  in  1915. 
Action  on  the  case  had  been  delayed  pend- 
ing a  decision  in  the  Sweet  case,  then  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Spring  Canyon 
Mine  Rescue  Association's  station  pre- 
vented what  was  likely  to  have  proved  a  dis- 
astrous mine  fire.  The  trouble  occurred 
in  the  mine  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co..  at 
Rains,  and  was  attributed  to  a  gas  feeder 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  set  alight 
by  a  powder  explosion  or  by  electric  wires 
becoming  short  circuited.  According  to  the 
report  the  fire  had  been  in  progress  behind 
a  screen  of  smoke  some  hours  before  its 
true  nature  was  determined.  No  one  was 
hurt  although  some  of  the  men  had  narrow 
escapes. 


VIRGINIA 

C.  I/.  Massel,  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
office  of  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Cor- 
poration, has  been  in  Richmond  on  a  busi- 
ness trip. 

The  Lambert's  Point  Coal  Exchange  was 
dissolved  Feb.  15,  and  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern will  continue  to  operate  as  usual,  ex- 
cept that  coal  will  be  consigned  to  special 
dealers  instead  of  to  tlie  pools. 

Petition  of  twenty-one  shippers  using  the 
Lambert's  Point  Coal  Exchange,  for  in- 
junction to  prevent  tlie  railroad  collecting 
1500,000  in  demurrage  charges  until  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
passed  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
charges  were  fixed,  has  been  taken  under 
advisement  by  Judge  A.  R.  Hanckel.  of  the 
Ciriuit  Court.  The  shippers  will  ask.  if 
it  is  found  that  the  demurrage  charges 
have  been  properly  fixed,  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  change  the 
tariffs  of  the  railroad. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  declined  to 
reverse  his  former  iheision  of  Sept.  21. 
1921,  In  which  he  refused  to  allow  a  claim 
of  $i;2.1.';4  by  the  Coast  Coaling  &  Engi- 
neering Co..  for  coaling  vessels  at  New 
Vork  under  Navy  contract  in  191S.  He 
.-.-ays  no  new  ividence  has  been  adduced  to 
ju.stify    reversing    the    former    decision. 

The  Treasury  Deiinrtnirnt  asks  $3,000 
additional  for  fuel  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  The  1S21  estimate  willed  tor  $31,844 
for  coal  at  $10  a  ton.  For  this  year  it  was 
reduced  to  $S  a.  ton  and  the  $.3,000  is  re- 
ciuesled  in  addition  to  the  $25,000  jireviously 
approiiriatcd. 


On  behalf  of  retail  coal  Interests.  Rod- 
erick Stephens  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  .Asso- 
ciation, concluded  on  Feb.  15,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  his 
opposition  to  the  further  continuance  cl 
the  government  in  the  fuel  business  in  the 
Capital  through  its  agency,  the  Govern- 
ment Fuel  Yards  under  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  which  supplies  government  depart- 
ments in  that  city  with  fuel.  Mr.  Stephens 
argued  that  it  was  not  proper  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  compete  with  local  coal  deal- 
ers and  that  this  intrusion  cost  the  local 
dealers  considerable  revenue.  He  said  thai 
the  fuel  yards  were  established  as  a  war 
emergency  and  the  business  should  revert 
to  local  dealers  who  had  satisfactorily 
served  the  government  in  former  times. 
Director  Bain  of  the  bureau  argued  that 
the  government  was  assured  of  a  regular 
supply  of  coal  through  the  fuel  yards  and 
that  it  obtained  more  favorable  prices 
through  its  ability  to  contract  for  large 
quantities  at   the   mines. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

It  lias  been  possible  to  resume  operations 
at  the  plant  of  the  Shamrock  Fuel  Co.,  in 
Slonongalia  County,  after  a  suspension  o( 
operations  covering  an  extended  period.  An 
interesting  point  has  been  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suit  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Monongalia  County  of  the  Wilson  Brothers 
Coal  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  against  the  Davis 
Coal  Co.,  of  Morgantown.  and  that  point 
is  whether  it  is  necessary  that  a  plaintiff 
company  having  a  contract  to  furnish  so 
mucli  coal  shall  actually  mine  that  coal  and 
load  it  on  cars  and  make  a  tender  of  the 
coal  before  there  is  a  violation  or  breach  of 
contract.  In  this  particular  case,  the  plain- 
tiff company  is  seeking  to  collect  from  the 
defendant  for  more  than  22,o00  tons  at  $10 
a  ton,  the  plaintiff  alleging  that  the  defend- 
ant declined  to  accept  an\'  more  coal  on 
its  contract  after  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  the  market.  It  is  the  contention  of  the 
defendant  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  at- 
tempted to  deliver  the  coal  which  was  to 
have  been  delivered  on  the  cars  at  the 
mine  according  to  the  contract.  He  de- 
clared that  the  plaintiff  could  not  charge 
failure  on  the  part  of  thi-  defendant  to 
accept  the  coal  because  it  had  not  mined 
the  coal  and  had  not  delivered  it  on  the 
tracks  in  cars,  as  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the 
Eastern  Coal  Mining  Co..  for  increasiliff  the 
capacity  of  its  mine  in  Preston  County  by 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment  in- 
cluding cutting  machines  and  screening  ap- 
paratus. 

Under  a  recent  change  In  the  assignment 
of  district  mine  inspectors.  William  Moore 
of  District  15,  with  headquarters  at  Beck- 
ley,  will  have  supervision  over  the  Wind- 
ing Gulf  up  to  and  including  Helen,  all 
mines  around  Beckley  and  down  Piney  up 
to  and  including  Lanark.  M.  E.  Quenon. 
with  headquarters  at  Mullens,  will  have 
supervision  over  the  mines  from  Metalton 
on  the  main  line  of  the  ^'irginian.  all  the 
mines  in  Wyoming  County  being  included, 
and  will  also  have  supervision  over  the 
mines  on  the  Winding  Gulf  as  far  as  Mul- 
lens. His  territory  takes  in  everythinff  In- 
eluding  the  inims  up  the  Gulf  including 
Amigo.  evervthing  on  Stone  Coal  Branch, 
ending  with  PriiK-ewick.  J.  E.  Hamilton,  of 
District  11  with  headquarters  at  Eskdale, 
has  supervision  over  all  of  the  high-volatile 
mines  in  Raleigh  County. 

The  principal  office  of  the  following  cor- 
porations lias  been  changed  as  indicated; 
Birch  Fork  <'»oI  Co..  from  Beckley.  to 
Charleston ;  Maiiliasset  Coal  Co.,  from 
Charleston,  to  New  Vork  ;  Bailey  Fuel  Co.. 
from  Charleston,  to  Toler.  Ky. ;  (Inddnth 
Fuel  Co.,  from  Charleston,  to  Stone,  Ky. 

The  following  West  Virginia  coal  corpora- 
tions have  dissolved  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness: Fred  Mullens  Coal  &  Coke  Co.; 
Triangle  Coal  Co..  Glady  Creek  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.;  Marrowbone  Coal  Co.;  Encle 
Collieries  Co.;  Letcher  C.ial  &  Coko  Co.. 
the  l:ist  named  being  dissolved  by  deed 
of  sale. 

Coincident  with  the  purchase  by  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  of  the  property  and 
mines  of  the  C:irter  Coal  Co.  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  appointment  of  F.  K 
Kay.  who  has  been  district  superintendent 
of  "the  Clarksburg  district  in  which  capacity 
he  w.as  al.so  the  jiersonal  representative  of 
the  general  man.iger.  as  general  manager 
of  the  new  division  of  the  company  neces- 
sitated by  the  aciiuisition  of  the  Carter 
company.  Mr.  I>.iy  has  been  connected 
with  the  company  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  having  first  become  identified  with 
it  ;is  a  member  of  the  engineer  corps  in 
■  ■■   Mar>'l.'ind   ;ind   Pemisyh'.ania  divisions. 
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T.  H.  M'iekham,  who  is  identified  with 
several  of  llie  important  minms  fo.uijanie.s 
in  Raleigli  County,  lias  departed  for  a 
cruise  of  the  Mediterranean  and  -a  tour 
of  southern  t^urope.  expectingr  to  be  absent 
from  his  office  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
With  him  on  the  trip  was  Mrs.   Wickham. 

Alleging  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Burham  .Mining  Co..  William  D.  Wood- 
ruff, Of  Pittsburgh,  principal  stnckholJer  of 
the  compan>',  succeeded  early  in  February 
in  having'  the  circn.i  court  of  MononE:ali  i 
County  appoint  receivers  for  the  compriny 
and  issue  a  restraining  order  to  prevent 
creditors  of  the  company  fro:n  interfering 
with  the  property.  The  court,  upon  agree- 
ment between  counsel  for  opposing  slde.s 
named  James  H.  McGrew  and  Millard  It 
Sisler  as  receivers,  a  bond  of  $.'>.()Oil  bein-; 
executed.  It  is  recited  in  Mr.  Woodruffs 
bill  of  complaint  that  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany is  held  as  follows:  Woodruff  Coal  & 
Iron  Co..  676  shares;  Charles  K.  Craig. 
50  .shares:  R.  H.  Jamison,  5  shares;  Franc:  i 
P..  Woodruff,  Ti  shares ;  George  J.  Mechau. 
1  share;  A.  M.  Davis,  "i  shares;  and  Wil- 
liam W.  "Woodruff,  1.312  shares.  The  man- 
agement of  the  property  had  been  left  to 
an  engineer  under  whose  management  the 
affairs  of  the  company  became  so  involved 
that  it  cannot  pay  its  ot>ligations.  Th'' 
plaintiff  contends  that  if  the  property  wen- 
put  up  Rl  a  forced  sale  it  would  involve 
«  »acriflce  of  the  holdings  of  the  stock- 
holders. 


There  has  been  acquired  by  F.  ■.  Striekler 
of  Kingwood.  a  tract  of  2.-in  acres  of 
B.ikertown  coal  in  Preston  County,  which 
the  purchaser  is  planning  to  develop  in  the 
near  future  or  at  such  a  time  as  market 
conditions  justify  it.  This  coal  will  prob- 
t'bly  be  taken  out  through  the  Mary  Mine, 
already   in  operation. 

Improvements  long  contemplated  by  the 
Slab  Fork  Coal  C'o.  are  to  be  made  in 
the  near  future.  All  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  .steel 
tipple  at  .Slab  Fork,  to  be  completely 
equipped  in  every  respect.  W.  Gasten 
Caperton  is  general  manager  and  the  im- 
provements will  be  made  under  liis  di- 
rection. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  of  .the  appointment 
of  Walter  .1.  Davis  as  superintendent  of 
Mine  !>6  of  the  Consolidation  company  at 
Baxter  and  Min-  9  7  at  Rivesville.  Mr. 
Pavis  succeeds  Charles  E.  Potter,  resigned. 
Mr  1 'avis'  entire  mine  career  has  been 
w.th   the  Consolidation   company. 

A.  r.  Finley.  superintendent  of  the  Gil- 
mer pi:int  of  the  Davis  Colliery  Co.  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  the  general  offices  of  the 
company  in  Elkins. 

Both  W.  I..  Zinn  and  I..  E.  Albright,  who 
operate  mines  at  Reedsville,  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  city  council  of 
Morgantown.  W.  Va. 


Statement  was  recently  made  Ijy  the 
West  VirKlnia-PittNburKh  Coal  Co..  a  large 
concern  operating  mines  in  Brooke  County, 
of  its  intention  to  operate  its  various  mines 
as  it  saw  fit  and  without  reference  to  at- 
tempted control  !>>'  any  outside  organiza- 
tion. This  company  has  heretofore  oper- 
ated its  mines  under  an  agreement  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers  but  states  that 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  do  so  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  competition. 


ONTARIO 

8.  B.  Coolldge.  vice-president  of  the  Clark- 
son  Coal  li  I  luck  Co,  Cleveland,  was  a  re- 
cent caller  on  the  coal  trade  in  Toronto. 

M.  A.  Conrad,  manager  of  the  Pittsburg 
office  of  the  F  A.  Fish  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
spent  a  few  days  «t  the  head  office  of  the 
company  in  Toronto  recently. 

H.  A.  HarriiiRton,  of  the  Coal  Exchange 
of  Canada,  has  issued  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  possible  effects  of  the  threatened 
strike  of  United  States  miners.  It  the 
strike  is  long  continued  he  claims  that  the 
people  of  Ontario,  are  likely  to  suffer  next 
winter.  De-aling  with  the  consumption  of 
coal  this  winter,  Mr.  Harrington  states  that 
in  the  smaller  communities  consumption  has 
been  above  that  of  last  year  and  on  March 
31  stocks  on  hand  will  not  exceed  one 
week's    supplj". 


Trade  Literature 


Morrow  ShaklDB  Screens. — The  Morrow 
Mfg.  Co.,  Wellston,  Ohio.  Pp.  32  ;  Si  x  11 
in. ;  illustrated.  A  description  of  the  plant 
wherein  the  Morrow  Mfg.  Co.  has  installed 
the    equipment. — Advert. ser. 

Vhe  Montgomerv  Coal  Washer. — Mont- 
gomery Coal  Washing  &  -Mfg.  Co..  Bir- 
mingham. .A.Ia.  Book  43.  Pp.  23  ;  6  x  a 
in.  ;  illustrated.  Description  of  the  Mont- 
gomery jigs,  with  analyses  of  washed  and 
unwablieu  coal. 

Chart  Classifying  Mine  Gases — Hughes 
Brothers.  414  W.  9th  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. — 
Advertiser. 

I,lKbtninK  Arresters  —  Bulletin  Xo.  183, 
Electric  Service  Supplies  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Contains  62  pages  of  material  describins 
"Kevstone"  Expuls'nn  Type  and  "Garton- 
Daniels"  Lightning  Arrester  for  central  sta- 
tion, line,  transformer,  -ailway  and  mine 
protection. 

Self-Cleaning  .\ttarhment  for  Carbide 
Lamps — Jacobson   &  Turja.    Hancock,   Mich. 


Traffic  News 


The  Ohio  I'tilities  Cnmm-ssion  has  is- 
sued an  order  requiring  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railway  Co..  to  reduce  its  rates  on  short- 
haul  car  lots  of  coal  shipped  from  the 
Hocking  Valley  district  to  nearby  points. 
The  reduction  is  from  84c.  to  57c.  for 
haul  of  ten  iniles  or  less :  and  all  above 
eleven  miles  to  67c.  Former  rates  were 
held    to   be    excessive   and   unreasonable. 

Purchasers  of  the  Tenne.ssee  Central  Ry. 
are  said  to  be  considering  favorably  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  western  di- 
vision of  ttie  road  from  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
to  Paducah,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles, 
to   connect    with   the   Burlingt.n. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Baumont  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  an  examiner  recommends 
that  a  car  of  coke  shipped  in  1919  from 
Chaison.  Tex.,  to  Lake  Charles,  La.,  vras 
misrouted  and  awards  the  complainant  re- 
paration because  of  overcharges. 

A  request  has  been  made  to  publish 
specific  rates  on  bituminous  coal,  carloads, 
from  all  producing  districts,  to  Dearborn. 
Mich.,  on  tlie  same  basis  as  at  present  are 
published  to  Inkster,  Mich.,  Dearborn, 
Mich..  being  eliminated  from  Detroit 
Switching    District,    effective   Dec.    15,    1921. 

The  Ohio  Utilities  Commission  has  or- 
dered that  the  hearing  on  the  question  of  the 
reasonableness  of  coal  freight  rates  on  intra- 
state shipments  shall  be  started  Feb.  28. 
The  hearing  was  requested  recently  by  Gov- 
ernor Harry  L.  Da\'is,  wlio  desires  to  stimu- 
late coal  production  in  the  Buckeye  State. 
All  Ohio  roatls  have  been  notified  of  the 
date  and  asked  to  be  ready  to  present  tlieir 
3ide  of  tile  fpiestion. 


In  the  complaint  of  the  Georsre  B.  New- 
ton Coal  Co..  an  I.  C,  C.  examiner  recom- 
mends that  charges  for  the  movement  from 
.\ngora  to  Paschal  and  52nd  Sts..  points  in 
Philadelphia,  of  certain  carloads  of  anthra- 
cite orig.nating  in  Pennsylvania  mines,  were 
illegal. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Hood  Coal  Co.,  an 
examiner  recommends  that  in  connection 
with  the  tran.sportation  of  coal  from  mines 
between  Shinnston  and  Bingham  Junction, 
W.  Va..  tc  noints  in  other  states,  the 
Monongaheia  rower  &  Ry.  Co.,  an  electric 
line,  is  a  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
commerce  act,  and  that  the  present  carload 
combination  rates  are  not  unreasonable  or 
unlawful,  and  joint  rates  refused. 

Tlie  Indiana  State  T^arm,  of  Piitnamville. 
Ind.,  complains  against  unreasonaliie  rates 
on  42  cars  of  coal  from  Seelyville.  Ind.,  to 
Putnamville. 

In  the  compla'nt  of  the  Oxford  Paper  Co., 
the  I.  C.  C.  decides  that  the  rates  on  bitu- 
minous and  small  sizes  of  antliracite  from 
points  in  Pennsylvania  and  from  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  to  Rumford  and  South  Brewer,  Me., 
are  unreasonable. 

The  United  Pnperboard  Co.,  of  New  York, 
has  complained  to  the  I.  C.  C.  against  al- 
leged unreasonable  rates  on  anthracite  from 
Delaware  &  Hudson  mines  in  Pennsylvania 
to  Thomson,   X.   Y. 

The  HaniHI  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  and  others. 
of  Blaine.  W.  Va..  .n  a  complaint  to  the 
I.  C.  C.  allege  unreasonable  rates  on  coal 
from  points  in  Maryland  to  points  in  West 
Virginia,  Virgina,  District  of  Columbia. 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  New 
"N"ork.  Delaware,  New  Jerse.v,  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Isl  nl,  Massachusetts  and  other 
States  and  to  Canadian  points.  The  com- 
plaint requests  establishment  of  joint 
through  rates  on  the  Cumberland-Piedmont 
and  Myersd  le  group  basis  in  lieu  of  th** 
present  combination  rates. 

Request  is  being  made  for  the  applica- 
tion of  same  rates  on  bituminous  coal, 
carloads,  from  mines  on  the  D  T,  &  I.  R  R  . 
in  fronton.  Ohio,  District,  as  apply  from 
mines  on  the  D.  T.  &  I.  R  R,  in  the  .lack- 
son  County,  Ohio.  District,  to  all  points  to 
which  rates  are  now  ptiblished  bv  D.  T.  & 
I.  R.R.  in  Agent   Davis'  Tariff   I.  C.  C.  811. 

The  lion  Coal  Co.,  Ogden.  Utah,  has  filed 
suit  against  the  O.  S.  L.  Ry.  for  $932.76. 
alleged  frei.ght  overcharges  on  slack  coal 
siiippe-d  over  a  year  ago.  It  is  alleged  that 
$2.40  per  ton  was  charged  and  tliat  the 
correct  rate  should  have  been  but  $1.80. 


Association  Activities 


Clarksburg  Ccal  Club 

Not  only  questions  of  local  interest  but 
of  general  interest  as  well  were  touched 
upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  Clarksliurg  Coal 
Club  held  a  short  time  ago.  .\  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  attendance  of  many 
oue-of-town  operators.  General  conditions 
were  discussed  bv  James  Williamson  of 
the  Maryland  Coal  Co.     T.  J.  Parrish.  who 


in  addition  to  Ijeing  an  operator  is  also  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  City  of  Clarks- 
burg discussed  conditions  in  the  Clarks- 
burg field.  President  A.  Li.sle  White,  of 
the  X'orthern  West  Virginia  .\ssociation  told 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation in  Xew  York  during  the  second 
week   of   February. 


Obituary 


.lohn     O'Reilly,    formerly    a    well-known 

business  man  in  Toronto  where  he  was 
branch  manager  for  P.  Burns  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale coal  dealers,  died  a  few  days  ago  in 
Buffalo.  The  remains  were  interred  in 
Toronto. 

Alexander  C,  Waldie,  a  well-known  coal 
dealer  in  Toronto  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  recently.  At  an  early  age  he  joined 
the  staff  of  C.  J.  Smith  &  Co..  coal  dealers 
and  when  the  Stantlard  Fuel  Co.  was 
founded,  the  C.  J.  Smith  Co.,  was  united 
with  it  and  Mr.  Waldie  was  appointed  to 
a  responsible  position  with  the  new  org:ini- 
zation.  He  was  with  the  Standard  com- 
pan>-  for  34  years. 


Coming  Meetings 


New    KnKlanil    Coal     Dealers'    .\ssoeiatlon 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March  22  and 
23  nl  Springfield.  Mass.  President.  ^V.  A. 
Clark.   Jlilk   St.,    Boston,  Mass. 

Xorthwe-fern  Pennsylvania  Coal  Opera- 
tor.s'  .Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet 
ing  Tuesdav.  March  7.  at  the  Wm.  Pern. 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Secretary,  T.  F 
Diefenderfer,    Butler,    Pa. 

Tri-Stale  Coal  Stripping  .Association's  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  March  2  ai 
Vheeling,  \\'.  Va.  Secretary.  G.  A.  Black- 
fo:d.    Wheeling. 

Society  of  Industrial  Knginecrs  will  hold 
its  national  spring  convent i.m  at  the  Hotel 
Slatler,    Detroit.    Mich..    April    26-28. 

Cnnndinn  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March 
1,  2  and  3  at  Ottawa.  Canada.  Secretary. 
G.  C.  Mackenzie.  Prummond  Building, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

National  .Association  of  Purclia»in(t 
Agents  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
Mav  13-20.  Secretary.  S,  C.  McLeod,  130 
W.    42nd    St..    Xew   York    City. 

National  Forelsn  Trade  Council  will  hold 
its  anntuU  meeting  Mav  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia.   Pa. 

Upper  Potomac  Coal  .Association  will  ho'd 
its  annual  meeting  March  6  at  Cumberland. 
Md.  Secretarv.  J.  F.  Palmer.  Cumberland, 
Md. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hold 
Its  annual  meeting  May  l.'i.  at  Sydney. 
N.  S..  Canada.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Hanraiian, 
Svdney,  X.  S. 
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Collective  Bargaining  Not  in  Danger 

HAVE  the  bituminous  coal  operators  abandoned  col- 
lective bargaining?  The  United  Mine  Workers  are 
telling  the  public  that  unless  the  coal  producers  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  meet  with  them  in  joint  con- 
ference in  an  effort  to  agree  on  a  scale  of  wages  for 
the  next  year  or  two  years,  collective  bargaining  will 
have  been  discarded  by  the  owners.  The  miners  profess 
to  desire  a  conference  but  they  have  set  up  an  impos- 
sible set  of  "demands,"  of  which  the  most  notorious 
is  the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week.  The  miners  have 
declared  themselves  against  any  wage  reduction.  Sub- 
ject to  a  referendum  they  have  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  a  strike  if  their  demands  have  not  been  met  by 
April  1. 

What  is  collective  bargaining?  Certainly  not  what 
the  miners  propose,  a  form  which  has  been  aptly  char- 
acterized as  "collective  threatening."  Each  and  every 
group — southern  Ohio,  eastern  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Illinois 
and  Indiana — has  in  turn  stated  its  willingness  to  meet 
collectively  the  representatives  of  their  men,  the  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  This  is  no  sudden  on- 
slaught against  the  miners'  International  -  union.  It 
is  a  condition  brought  on  by  the  men  themselves,  for  it 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  summer  of  1920  they 
refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  President's 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  when  they  struck  for  ad- 
vances in  wages  over  those  given  them  by  that  com- 
mission. After  a  series  of  local  strikes  the  President  on 
Aug.  10  asked  the  operators  and  men  to  get  together 
and  make  whatever  adjustments  were  necessary.  A 
meeting  of  the  Central  field  producers  and  the  union 
officials  was  held  in  Cleveland,  at  which  no  decision  was 
reached  and  following  which,  on  Aug.  19,  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  tele- 
graphed President  Wilson  announcing  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  reach  an  interstate  settlement,  but  that 
"While  this  circumstance  may  be  regarded  as  unfor- 
tunate, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  public  apprehension.  There  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  operators  and  miners  may  yet  be  harmonized 
through  the  instrumentality  of  agreements  which  may 
be  consummated  in  the  individual  coal-producing  dis- 
tricts without  inconvenience  to  the  public." 

The.se  words  exhibit  no  grief  over  the  lack  of  deci- 
sion from  the  Central  Competitive  Field.  Mr.  Lewis 
did  not  at  that  time  say  that  the  operators  were  refus- 
ing to  bargain  collectively,  because  he  had  in  prospect 
the  increase  in  wages  that  the  men  were  demanding.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  go  back  to  the  separate  fields  then 
because  that  was  a  way  to  get  what  he  wanted.  There 
is  an  old  saying  about  "The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil 
a  monk  would  be,"   etc. 

Nor  does  the  break-up  of  the  Centra!  Competitive 
Field — for  there  will  be  no  interstate  conference  this 


year — spell  ruin  to  the  miners'  union,  although  it  will 
remove  it  as  a  large  menace  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  coal  industry.  There  always  have  been 
the  outlying  fields  with  which  the  union  has  dealt,  and 
now  all  will  be  outlying  fields.  The  Illinois  operators 
state  that  they  "for  the  past  three  months  have  stood 
ready  to  negotiate  a  wage  scale  with  their  own  work- 
men." They  do  not  believe,  however,  "that  the  growing 
tendency  of  organized  labor,  not  only  in  coal  but  in  many 
other  industries,  to  negotiate  in  increasingly  larger 
groups  has  justified  itself."  In  other  words,  since  the 
United  Mine  Workers  has  followed  the  blind  policy  of 
standing  in  the  way  of  economic  readjustment  and  defla- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  employers  refuse  recogni- 
tion of  the  traditional  power  of  that  organization  and 
work  out  the  required  downward  readjustments 
piecemeal. 

No,  it  is  not  collective  bargaining  that  is  in  danger; 
it  is  the  jobs  of  such  as  Lewis,  Brophy,  Howat  and 
Farrington.  They  had  the  choice  in  1912  of  meeting 
with  the  operators  to  discuss  a  reduction  in  advance  of 
contract  termination,  just  as  the  operators  had  met 
them  the  previous  year  when  they  wanted  more  wages, 
but  the  union  stood  pat,  and  now  prepares  to  stand 
patter  still.  The  officials  of  the  union  undoubtedly  felt 
that  they  would  be  fired  if  they  should  recommend  a 
reduction,  and  now  they  will  have  to  go  because  they  did 
not  do  it  and  have  not  the  courage  to  say  the  time  has 
come. 

If  the  bituminous  coal  operators  do  not  now  effec- 
tively clean  house  in  the  miners'  union  by  refusing  the 
check-off,  they  will  have  missed  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 


Smoothing  the  Bumps  in  Demand 

BUSINESS  cycles  are  not  mystic  symbols  of  an  occult 
science.  Business  has  its  ups  and  downs — always 
has  had — but  not  necessarily  must  it  always  have  them. 
So  far,  what  we  have  done  as  a  people  is  to  stand  by 
and  record  the  passing  of  the  cycles — the  periods  of 
prosperity,  inflation,  the  burst  of  the  bubble,  depression 
and  deflation  and  the  painful  return  to  good  times. 

Coal  has  felt  these  ups  and  downs,  has  suffered  the 
full  shock  of  every  bump.  Therefore  coal  is  interested 
in  the  prospect  of  leveling  the  tops  off  the  peaks  of 
demand,  in  order  to  fill  the  valleys  o-f  extremely  low 
demand. 

It  is  true  that  one  must  look  outside  the  coal  trade 
for  causes  contributing  to  major  business  fluctuations, 
for  the  coal  industry  is  affected  by  but  does  not  cause 
such  variations.  Possibly  no  other  industry  is  so 
strongly  influenced  by  depression  and  abounding  pros- 
perity as  bituminous  coal.  Producers  of  bituminous 
coal  are  the  most  cheerful  optimists  in  this  country, 
as  they  live  in  continual  hope  of  peak  demand,  for  in 
ordinary  times  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  there 
is  no  profit   save  for  the   exceptional   few.     Were  the 
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hope  of  temporary  abnormal  market  and  profit  taken 
away  and  in  its  stead  established  a  more  nearly  continu- 
ous rate  of  demand,  the  fittest  who  survived  would 
have  the  field  and  mushroom  growths  be  eliminated. 

Such  a  condition  would  approach  the  unattainable 
ideal,  but  a  Special  Committee  of  the  President's  Con- 
ference on  Unemployment  was  last  week  appointed  and 
has  already  launched  into  a  study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  unemployment  and  the  control  of  the  business  cycle. 
The  committee  is  to  make  a  report  in  six  months.  Owen 
D.  Young,  vice-president  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
New  Yoi-k,  was  named  chairman ;  Joseph  H.  Defrees, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States;  Clarence  Mott  Woolley,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Radiator  Co.,  New  York;  Matthew  Woll,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York,  are  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  Edward 
Eyre  Hunt,  secretary  of  the  President's  Conference  on 
Unemployment,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  new 
committee,  and  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  field 
director  of  the  study. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note  that  Senator 
Kenyon  had  a  business-cycle  bill  before  Congress  and  it 
provoked  so  much  adverse  comment  that  he  permitted 
it  to  go  back  to  the  committee,  where  it  will  sleep. 
The  Senator  proposed  in  his  bill  to  regulate  not  private 
business  but  public  expenditures  in  a  way  to  supplement 
private  work,  taking,  in  other  words,  government  ex- 
penditures ofi'  the  peak  and  putting  them  in  the  valleys. 
But  Congress  is  very  jealous  of  its  prerogative  to  indi- 
cate when  and  where  expenditures  of  public  funds  are 
to  be  made,  and  refuses  to  vest  even  limited  control  over 
these  funds  in  the  Executive,  as  provided  by  Senator 
Kenyon's  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon  believes  the  President  would  handle 
the  matter  with  sufficient  judgment  to  prevent  any  of 
the  dire  results  prophesied  by  opponents  of  the  bill. 
He  pointed  out  that  Canada  has  gone  much  further  than 
this  bill  proposes.  The  French  Government  attaches 
enough  importance  to  the  matter  to  maintain  a  com- 
mission for  the  regulation  of  public  works  in  relation 
to  employment  in  other  industries.  Even  before  the  war 
Great  Britain  had  a  highway  fund  which  was  to  be 
expended  during  periods  of  unemployment  only.  Since 
the  war  Great  Britain  has  greatly  expanded  this  policy. 
The  Belgian  Government  has  what  is  known  as  a  na- 
tional crisis  fund,  to  be  expended  on  public  works  during 
periods  of  unemployment.  Switzerland  has  a  traditional 
policy  of  subsidizing  local  public  works.  These  and 
other  examples  were  cited  by  the  Iowa  Senator  in  sup- 
port of  his  bill,  but,  despite  the  admitted  strength  of  his 
arguments,  little  sympathy  for  the  proposal  was  aroused 
and  it  is  admitted  that  a  different  type  of  proposition 
must  be  evolved  before  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining 
legislation  of  this  character. 

It  is  understood  that  the  administration  was  behind 
the  Kenyon  bill  and  now  that  it  stands  defeated  has  not 
dropped  the  subject  but  seeks  education  of  Congress  and 
the  public,  such  as  will  come  from  the  study  of  this 
special  committee  on  control  of  business  cycles,  before 
pushing  harder  for  national  legislation. 


When     last     seen     business     was     still     turning     the 
corner. "-^Brookville  Record. 

Spring  is  now  only  about  four  tons  away. — Gloversville 
Leader-Rc  piihUcan. 


Advocacy  of  Triple  Shift 

IN  DISCUSSING  Mr.  Ashmead's  paper  on  the  possible 
advantages  of  the  multiple  shift  Mr.  Kniffin  found 
two  conditions  under  which  it  might  succeed.  He  stated 
that  metal  mills  were  divided  into  units  and  that  a 
three-unit  mill  would  require  three  times  as  many  men 
as  a  one-unit  mill  and  put  out  three  times  the  product. 
He  declared  that  each  unit  was  entirely  self-contained, 
the  men  in  one  unit  not  working  on  the  machines  in 
another- unit.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Kniffin  should  be 
conversant  with  the  facts,  having  been  a  metal-mining 
engineer  at  a  property  adjoining  the  Santa  Rita  copper 
field. 

But  it  would  nevertheless  seem  pertinent  to  point  out 
that  the  men  in  one  unit  often,  if  not  generally,  work 
in  all  the  units.  Thus  all  the  ball  mills  in  all  the  units 
may  be  placed  under  a  ball-mill  man  and  his  helper,  even 
when  there  are  sixty  or  more  ball  mills.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious.  The  work  being  similar  the  man 
becomes  an  expert.  The  ball-mill  attendant  should  not 
have  charge  of  crushers,  concentrating  tables,  vanners, 
flotation  equipment,  thickeners  or  filters.  Furthermore, 
as  all  the  ball  mills  are  on  one  level  they  can  be  better 
attended  by  the  men  on  that  level  than  by  someone  mov- 
ing up  and  down  between  the  machines  at  different 
elevations  in  any  one  unit.  It  is  easier  to  travel  on  a 
level  than  to  run  up  and  down  stairways. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  unit  arrange- 
ment applies  to  only  certain  classes  of  machinery.  The 
roughing  rolls  and  the  filters  may  serve  all  the  units 
or  a  large  number  of  them — perhaps  twenty — and  one 
building  covers  them  all  and  is  served  by  one  or  two 
cranes.  In  consequence  a  twenty-unit  mill  is  cheaper 
to  build  per  unit  than  one  that  has  only  one  unit.  And. 
for  the  reasons  mentioned,  it  also  is  cheaper  to  run. 
What  is  true  of  a  mill  is  equally  or  even  more  true 
of  a  preparator  for  anthracite.  WTiy  should  there  be 
a  No.  1  ci'usher  to  each  unit  or  a  separate  thickener? 
The  fact  is  the  unit  principle  is  carried  as  far  as  it  is 
profitable  in  mills,  and  it  should  be  used  in  the  prep- 
arator in  just  the  same  way.  Mr.  Kniffin  would  surely 
follow  this  same  rule. 

Another  point  Mr.  Kniffin  makes  is  that  in  abandon- 
ing all  mines  but  one  a  saving  will  be  made,  for  the 
best  mine  will  be  taken,  and,  we  may  add,  the  one  most 
convenient  to  the  preparator.  This  is  good  counsel.  It 
is  true  that  many  anthracite  mines  are  too  much  spread. 
There  is  a  lack  of  concentration  at  some  plants,  but  we 
fear  that  those  who  fail  to  recognize  that  now  would 
fail  to  observe  it  if  triple  or  double  shift  were  intro- 
duced. It  is  difficult  to  induce  any  operator  to  believe 
that  the  expedient  of  boarding  up  a  mine  that  is  remote 
and  uneconomical  would  make  for  improved  results  and 
would  lessen  depreciation. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  with  conditions  as  they  are  in 
the  anthracite  region  it  would  be  possible  to  work  places 
three  shifts  without  losing  more  than  is  gained.  If  the 
mine  is  to  be  made  large  so  that  the  triple  shift  can  be 
obtained  with  single-shift  operation  at  each  working 
face,  then  why  not  make  it  thus  large  and  work  single 
shift? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  perhaps,  that  the  shaft  and  the 
haulageways  are  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  in  some 
cases  that  is  indeed  true,  but  in  most  cases  it  would  be 
better  to  modify  these  than  to  try  to  gain  the  tonnage 
by  the  objectionable  triple  shift,  which  gives  best  re- 
sults with  davmen  and  not  contract  workers. 
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Means  Taken  to  Make  Safe  and  Efficient  the  Direct  and 
Alternating  Current  at  a  Southern  lUinois  Mine 

Copper  Returns  for  Current  —  Should  Underground  Transformers  Fire, 
Station  Door  Closes  and  Cuts  Off  Current— Each  Half  of  Mine  Can  Be 
Run  Electrically  Separate  and,  if  Desired,  Both  Sides  from  One  Machine 

By  a.  S.  White* 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  Kathleen  Mine  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co., 
located  at  Dowell,  in  Jackson  County,  Illinois,  is 
electrically  operated  throughout.  Power  from  a 
3-phase  60-cycle  high-tension  commercial  circuit  is  re- 
ceived at  the  mine  substation  at  33,000  volts  and  is  there 
stepped  down  to  2,300  volts  for  distribution  to  the  mine 
power  station,  the  man-and-material  hoist,  the  main 
hoist  and  to  the  underground  alternating-current  cir- 
cuit. Underground  haulage  is  necessarily  performed  by 
direct  current;  that  used  for  all  other  underground 
power  requii"ements  is  alternating. 

Trolley  circuits  within  the  mine  are  energized  by  a 
200-kw.  Westinghouse  motor-generator  set  and  a  200-kw. 
Westinghouse  rotary  converter.  These  machines  operate 
in  parallel  and  deliver  direct  current  at  a  bus  potential 
of  275  volts.  These  machines,  despite  their  differing 
characteristics,  work  well  together,  but  the  extreme 
variations  in  the  primary  voltage  of  the  current  as 
delivered  from  the  power  lines  occasions  some  difficulty. 
To  oveixome  this  irregularity  automatic  voltage  regu- 
lators will  be  installed,  thereby  insuring  a  uniform 
potential  at  all  times. 

The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  mine  are  capable 
of  complete  segregation,  sectional  switches  being  placed 
in  the  trolley  line  wherever  connections  occur.  This 
arrangement  permits  of  the  operation  of  at  least  one 
side  of  the  mine  while  repairs  are  being  made  to  either 
of  the  generating  units.  On  idle  days,  however,  the 
entire  mine  is  supplied  from  one  of  the  two  machines. 

Adequate  Positive  and  Negative  Li'nes 

Main-  and  butt-entry  trolley  circuits  are  of  0000  wire, 
grooved  or  of  figure-8  section.  Panel  entries  are  strung 
with  00  wire  and  sectional  switches  are  placed  in  the 
circuits  at  the  beginning  of  each  butt-  or  panel-entry 
line.  Positive  feeders,  consisting  of  double  lines  of  0000 
triple  braid-covered  conductors,  are  carried  on  insulators 
along  the  rib  in  the  main  haulageways  to  certain  points 
inside,  the  exact  locations  of  which  were  determined  by 
exhaustive  voltage  tests. 

The  two  conductors  are  connected  everj'  500  ft.  and  are 
tied  into  the  trolley  line  every  1,000  ft.  Negative  feeder 
lines  of  0000  bare  trolley  wire,  paralleling  the  course  of 
the  positive  feeders,  are  buried  in  the  haulage  road. 
These  feeders  are  tied  into  both  rails  of  the  track  every 
500  ft.  with  arc-welded  stranded  flexible  copper  bonds. 
Both  lines  of  rails  on  main-  and  butt-entry  haulage  roads 
are  bonded  throughout  their  entire  length  by  similar 
connectors,  with  cross  bonds  placed  eveiy  200  ft. 

Referring  now  to  the  alternating-current  circuit, 
3-phase  60-cycle  power  at  2,300  volts  is  delivered  into 
the  mine  through  a  General  Electric  type  FK-2  oil 
circuit  bi-eaker  equipped  with  current  transformers, 
inverse  time-limit  overload  relay,  overload  trip  coils  and 
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undervoltage  release.  This  breaker  is  located  in  the 
mine  power  station.  The  mine  circuit  divides  near  the 
auxiliary  shaft  bottom  into  north  and  south  branches, 
each  of  which  is  separately  protected  by  a  General 
Electric  type  GK-20  oil  circuit  breaker  with  overload 
series  trip  coils  and  undervoltage  release.  Transfonner 
stations  located  inside  and  convenient  to  the  working 
panels  step  the  potential  down  to  240  volts  for  secondary 
transmission. 

Armored  "Kerite"  cable  is  used  for  permanent  and 
lead-covered  cable  for  semi-permanent  or  temporary 
installation.  Whei-e  the  cables  pass  through  back  entries 
they  are  carried  in  trenches  and  covered  to  a  depth  of 
1  ft.  Wherever  it  is  necessary  that  they  cross  traveling 
ways  or  haulage  roads  they  are  located  in  conduits  made 
with  concrete  walls  not  less  than  6  in.  thick.  To  facilitate 
recovery  and  prevent  accidental  contact  with  buried 
cable  during  subsequent  grading  or  mining  work,  a 
"wire  map"  has  been  prepared  showing  the  location  of  all 
mine  circuits.  Use  of  high-tension  lines  not  conform- 
ing to  these  standards  is  not  permitted  anywhere  in  the 
mine. 

Making  the  Underground  Transformer  Safer 

At  inside  transformer  stations  the  2,300-volt  cable 
is  carried  through  a  tile  in  a  trench  to  the  interior  of 
a  vault.  Leads  from  the  cable  are  here  connected 
through  a  General  Electric  type  FK-20  oil  circuit  breaker 
to  a  bank  of  three  25-kva.  transformers.  The  under- 
voltage release  element  has  been  eliminated  from  this 
breaker,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  close  the  circuit 
after  every  interruption  to  the  supply  service.  The 
trip  coils  are  set  to  interrupt  current  at  an  overload  of 
100  per  cent,  the  time  delay  at  a  minimum  providing 
for  an  almost  instantaneous  bi-eak. 

A  standard  underground  .station  has  been  developed 
that  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  at  most  collieries. 
Transformers  underground  have  long  been  considered 
sources  of  fire  hazard  and  the  possibility  of  accident  to 
workmen  from  contact  with  the  high-tension  circuit 
around  improperly  protected  stations  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  Therefore,  effort  has  been  made 
here  to  construct  a  station  that  would  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  accidental  contact  to  a  minimum,  provide  for 
the  automatic  and  positive  cutting  out  of  the  primarj- 
circuit  to  the  transformer  in  case  of  overload,  fire  or 
explosion  in  the  vault,  and  confine  to  the  vault  itself 
any  fire  that  might  possibly  start.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
constructional  features  and  arrangement  of  such  a 
station. 

The  walls  and  roof  of  this  vault  are  fireproof.  The 
floor  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  with  sand  and  fine 
gravel.  This  provides  absorption  for  oil  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  transformer  shell  and  prevents  tho 
formation  of  a  pool  of  this  liquid. 

An    iron   deor   is  suspended  from  the  top  by   strap 
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hinges  and  to  afford  ventilation  is  normally  kept  open, 
a  J-in.  manila  rope  holding  it  up.  This  is  attached  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  door;  it  passes  thence  through  a 
pulley  attached  to  the  roof,  through  another  pulley  in 
the  wall,  and  is  extended  along  the  tops  of  the  trans- 
formers, through  other  pulleys,  so  arranged  that  it 
encircles  the  transformers  at  their  base  and  terminates 
in  an  eyebolt  in  the  wall.  A  cord  attached  to  the  door 
about  4  in.  from  the  hinge  runs  through  pulleys  in  the 
roof,  then  down  through  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
oil  circuit  breaker  and  is  attached  to  the  tripping  lever. 

Should  a  fire  or  explosion  occur  in  the  vault,  the 
severance  of  the  4-in.  rope  would  drop  the  fire  door, 
which  in  turn  would  actuate  the  tripping  lever  in  the 
oil  circuit  breaker  and  open  the  circuit.  This  would 
confine  the  fire  to  the  vault  and  cut  all  power  off  the 
transformers.  The  frame  about  the  fire  door  should 
be  surfaced  with  cement,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  so 
as  to  afford  a  tight  fit  when  the  door  is  closed.  The 
oil  circuit  breaker  which  is  placed  just  inside  the  door 
may  be  manually  operated  should  occasion  arise  for 
entering  the  vault. 

With  the  exception  of  one  station  of  30-kva.  capacity 
which  is  located  near  the  auxiliary  shaft  bottom  and 
which  supplies  power  to  the  pumps  and  motor-repair 
shop,  all  underground  transformer  stations  are  of 
75-kva.  capacity.  For  these  stations  banks  of  three 
25-kva.  transformers  have  proven  more  satisfactory  than 
individual  3-phase  units  of  the  desired  size,  because  of 
the  greater  ease  with  which  the  smaller  units  may  be 
moved  and  installed  underground. 

Each   75-kva.    bank    is    capable   of   providing   ample 
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Risk  that  the  trans- 
formers may  catch 
fire  or  explode  has 
caused  the  Unieii 
CoHiery  Co.  to  place 
them  in  a  fireproof 
vault  of  brick  or 
buikling  tile,  en- 
tered by  an  iron 
door.  For  the  ab- 
sorption of  oil, 
should  any  escape 
through  accident  to 
the  transformer 
shell,  the  floor  of 
the  vault  is  covered 
by  sand  6  in.  deep. 
The  door  is  nor- 
mally open,  so  as  to 
keep  the  vault  cool, 
but  it  is  kept  in 
that  position  by  a 
rope  so  placed  that 
should  the  trans- 
formers catch  fire  ii 
would  burn,  releas- 
ing the  door  and 
allowing  it  to  closr 
tight.  The  2,300- 
volt  cable  enters 
the  transformer 
room  through  a 
covered  trench.  In 
order  to  protect 
still  further  against 
the  pos.sible  forma- 
tion of  oil  pools  .T 
hollow  building-tile 
curbing:  is  built  in 
front  of  the  vault, 
and  a  6-in.  bed  of 
sand  is  used  be- 
tween the  vault  and 
the  curb. 


energy  for  three  35-hp.  mining  machines,  the  number 
normally  operated  from  each  station.  Larger  stations 
supplying  more  machines  have  not  proved  economical, 
for  with  them  the  distance  of  secondary  transmission 
was  too  great.  Two  150-kva.  transformers  installed 
during  the  war,  when  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  units  of  the  desired  size,  have  been  removed 
and  smaller  units  substituted. 

Equipped  with  the  75-kva.  banks,  each  station  nor- 
mally supplies  three  20-room  panels  or  their  equivalent. 
Each  bank  may  be  so  located  as  to  be  not  more  than 
1,500  ft.  from  the  most  distant  point  served.  Only  under 
unusual  circumstances,  and  then  only  temporarily,  does 
the  distance  to  the  foot  of  a  panel  exceed  550  ft.  Normal 
panels  require  an  additional  500  ft.  of  conductor  to 
reach  the  most  distant  place. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  typical  location  of  a  transformer 
station  and  the  arrangement  of  secondary  circuits.  A 
further  division  of  transformer  units  (such  as  one  to 
every  machine)  with  the  attendant  advantage  of  even 
shorter  secondary  transmission  was  deemed  inadvisable 
because  of  the  expense  incident  to  the  construction  of  so 
large  a  number  of  fireproof  stations  as  well  as  that  of 
installing  and  subsequently  recovering  the  greater 
amount  of  cable  required. 

Secondary  circuits  from  all  transformer  stations  are 
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•  Triple  lines  of  0000  conductor 
-  Triple  lines  of  00  conductor 


E^H^Sffi 


FIG.  2.  TYPICAL  LOCATION  OF  TRANSFORMER  STATION 
Each  station  is  equipped  with  a  75-kva.  bank  and  normally  sup- 
plies three  2ii-rooni  panels  or  their  equivalent.  The  stations  are 
so  lof^ted  a.i^  to  ibe  within  1,500  ft.  of  the  most  distant  point 
served  and  not  over  550  ft.  from  the  foot  of  the  most  remote 
panel  to  be  fed.  Banks  of  larger  transformers  have  been  tried 
and  found  uneconomical. 

tied  together.  Knife-switch  cut-outs  and  fuse  blocks  are 
placed  between  each,  transformer  bank  and  the  secondary 
circuit,  also  between  each  two  transformer  stations  on 
the  secondary  circuit.  By  this  arrangement,  in  case  of 
an  accident  to  any  transformer,  it  can  be  cut  out  of 
service  and  the  panels  normally  supplied  from  it  will  be 
able  to  draw  power  from  other  stations.  Under  normal 
operating  conditions  with  all  secondary  circuits  tied 
together  the  load  factor  is  improved  and  any  peak 
thrown  on  an  individual  transformer  bank  is  shared  by 
the  connected  stations. 

Insulated  wire  is  used  exclusively  in  the  secondary 
circuit.  While  it  is  realized  that  insulation  fails  to 
afford  complete  protection  against  shock  it  is  believed 
that  at  least  some  measure  of  security  is  attained  and 
the  probability  of  fatal  accident  is  materially  reduced 
thereby.  Certainly  during  the  time  when  men  employed 
on  entries  are  required  to  work  in  close  proximity  to 
a  conductor  the  danger  is  minimized.  On  all  secondary 
circuits  0000  wire  is  used  except  in  panel  entries,  where 
00  is  installed. 

On  main  and  butt  entries  the  wire  is  carried  in 
the  back  passage  on  porcelain  insulators  fastened  by 
lag  screws  to  props  set  about  10  ft.  apart.  The  insu- 
lators are  so  spaced  as  to  give  a  clearance  between  the 
top  wire  and  the  roof  of  12  in.  and  between  wires  of  6  in. 
Wherever  required  to  pass  along  the  roof,  as  in  crossing 
over  haulageways,  the  wire  is  carried  on  porcelain 
insulators  fastened  to  the  roof  by  lag  screws  sunk  in 
drilled  and  plugged  holes. 

In  panel  entries  the  wire  is  carried  up  one  heading  on 
props  set  along  the  pillar  rib,  shoi-t  leads  through  each 
crosscut  supplying  the  other  entry.     Fuse  blocks  and 


knife-switch  cutouts  are  introduced  at  the  head  of  each 
panel-entry  circuit. 

All  gathering  in  this  mine  is  done  by  6-ton  locomotives 
equipped  with  either  mechanical  or  automatic  electric 
cable  reels.  Main-line  haulage  is  performed  by  15-ton 
locomotives.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  breast 
machines,  used  by  gangs  in  entry  work,  the  coal-cutting 
equipment  consists  of  35-hp.  shortwall  machines  using  a 
7  ft.  6  in.  cutter  bar  and  equipped  with  automatic  trucks 
and  cable  reels.  All  these  gathering,  hauling  and  cut- 
ting machines  are  of  Goodman  manufacture.  As  a 
safety  measure  all  trucks  are  now  being  equipped  with 
brakes. 


METHOD    OF   STRINGING    .SECONDARIES 
Wherever,   as  in  crossing  over  haulageways,  It  is  necessary  to 
place   the  wires   against   the  roof,   they   are  carried  on   porcelain 
insulators  fastened  to  the  roof  by  lag  screws  sunk  In  drilled  holes 
in  which  wood  plugs  have  been  inserted. 


Anthracite  Section  of  American  Mining 
Institute  Meets  in  Wilkes-Barre 

WITH  Eli  T.  Conner,  consulting  mining  engineer, 
of  Scranton,  in  the  chair,  the  anthracite  section 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  met  in  the  Westmoreland  Club,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Saturday,  Feb.  4.  The  members  discussed  the  paper 
presented  by  D.  C.  Ashmead,  anthracite  editor  of  Coai 
Age,  entitled  "Can  Anthracite  Mines  Be  Operated  on 
More  Than  One  Shift?" 

Mr.  Connor  declared  that  the  paper  appeared  to  favor 
conclusively  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  He  did 
not  believe  in  the  words  "It  cannot  be  done,"  but  he 
refused  to  say  whether  it  would  "be  practicable  or 
profitable"  to  work  more  than  one  shift  per  day,  but  it 
"seemed"  to  him  "that  anthracite  engineers  and  man- 
agers are  too  resourceful  to  admit  that  they  cannot  do 
what  other  mining  men  have  done  and  are  doing." 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  MARKETS  LIMIT  SHIFTS 

L.  M.  Kniffin,  development  engineer  of  Madeira,  Hill 
&  Co.,  said  that  the  limitations  as  to  transportation  and 
market  would  prevent  any  general  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  shifts.  So  the  possibility  of  general  triple  shift- 
ing must  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Kniffin  discussed  assump- 
tions Nos.  11  and  5  in  Mr.  Ashmead's  paper.  No.  11 
suggested  a  case  where  "Two  of  three  collieries  are 
abandoned  and  work  is  to  be  concentrated  in  one  colliery, 
producing  the  same  tonnage  as  obtained  from  the  three, 
both  colliery  and  preparator  be  operated  on  three 
shifts."  Mr.  Kniffin  believed  that  as  the  colliery  selected 
for  operation  by  triple  shifting  was  the  most  economical 
of  the  three,  "it  might  be  possible  to  make  large  savings 
in  cost  by  operating  the  best  equipment  three  shifts  a 
day."  The  improved  working  conditions  might  over- 
come the  disadvantage  of  requiring  the  men  to  change 
shifts.  "In  a  group  of  developed  properties  it  might 
prove  economical  to  concentrate  work  in  one  mine  and 
thus  make  savings  in  the  operation  of  haulageways, 
slopes,  etc.  The  first  mine  would  in  this  case  be  ex- 
hausted and  abandoned  at  an  earlier  date,  so  that  main- 
tenance expense  would  cease  as  far  as  it  was  concerned." 

Assumption  No.  5  called  for  "a  new  mine  with  a 
preparator  to  be  so  planned  as  to  operate  on  three  shifts." 
Mr.  Kniffin  said  that  this  problem  of  multiple  shifting 
is  less  complicated  where  transportation,  hoisting  and 
preparation  can  all  be  provided  for  on  a  less  expensive 
scale,  "multiple  shifting  being  kept  in  mind.  Under 
these  conditions  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  a  study 
of  the  curves  would  not  apply,  as  the  new  equipment, 
being  planned  for  three-shift  operation,  would  not  be 
built  to  avoid  the  difficulties  that  have  been  pointed 
out."     Mr.  Kniffin  believed  that  by  building  by  units, 
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as  is  the  practice  in  the  metal-mining  field,  it  would  no 
longer  be  true  that  "the  cost  of  a  preparator  one-third 
the  size  of  another  will  be  approximately  100  per  cent 
more  per  ton  of  output,"  as  Mr.  Ashmead  has  stated. 
Mr.  Kniffin  stated  that  "as  each  unit  is  complete  in 
itself  the  construction  cost  of  each  should  be  about  the 
same  and  a  reduction  in  mining  capacity  would  seem 
therefore  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  units."  The 
same  condition  applies  to  the  force  of  men  required  to 
operate  the  preparator.  It  is  the  general  practice  for 
each  unit  to  have  its  complete  crew  so  that  outside  of 
superintendence  a  one-unit  plant  should  require  about 
one-third  the  number  of  men  that  a  three-unit  plant 
would  require.  On  this  assumption  Mr.  Kniffin  pre- 
sented Table  I. 

TABLE  I.     COMPARISON  OF  OPERATING  COSTS  FOR  A  STRUCTURAL- 
STEEL  PREPARATOR 

One  Unit  Producing  1,000  Three  Units  Each  Producing 
Preparator  Operating  Tons  in  8  Hours  Operating  1,000  Tons  in  8  Hours  and 
Costs  Excluding  Labor  24  Hours  Workjng    Single    Shift 

Annual  Cost  Cost  per  Ton  Annual  Cost  Cost  per  Ton 
Interest  @8%  $14,400  $0,016  $43,200  $0  0^8 

A^orTization  @  5  %  9,000  0.010  27,000  0.030 

Taxes  @  2  %  3,600  0.004  10.800  0.012 

Free  insurance®  2  %  360  0.000  1,080  0.001 

nenreciation  (a)  1  5  %  2,700  0.003  8,100  0.009 

Power  1 8;  000*  0  020  28.800t  0  032 

$48,060  $0,053  $118,980  $0   132 

Difference  in  costs,  $0,079. 

Interest  Interest 

and  and 

Amortiz-        Per  Amortiz-        Per 

First  Cost      ationt         Ton     First  Cost      ation  Ton 

Underground     de- 

equipmlnt...*.""^  $250,000  $30,000  $0,033  $400,000  $48,000  $0,053 
Hoisting  and  mis- 

ment'.';"'^.^.''.'"^  75,000  9,009  0.010  100,000  12,000  0.013 
^ s?dinS^.'.'^. .  .^""^  60,000  7,200  0.008  60,000  7.200  0.008 
$385,000  $46,200  $0,051  $560,000  $67,200  $0,074 
Difference  in  other  costs,  $0 .  023. 

♦Figured  at  Ic.  per  kw.-hr.  tFigured  at  1.6c.  per  kw.-hr.  Jlnterest  and 
amortization  are  figured  at  1 2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kniffin  said  that  with  triple  shifting  of  places 
the  development  work  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined  would 
remain  approximately  unchanged.  The  working  places 
would  be  kept  open  a  shorter  time  and  fewer  breasts 
would  be  required  for  any  given  output.  As  for  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  development  sufficiently  ahead  of 
mining  he  believed  that  with  more  intensive  operation 
of  the  development  farces  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
about  faster  and  cheaper  work,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
metal-mining  practice.  He  admitted  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  change  the  long-established  custom  which 
gave  the  employees  the  natural  recreation  and  rest  time 
of  the  day  to  spend  with  their  families.  "The  small 
margin  of  saving  that  three-shift  operation  presents 
might  well  be  considered  as  an  investment  in  the  welfare 
of  the  workers." 

William  H.  Grady,  of  Duncott,  Pa.,  pointed  out  that 
today  the  working  hours  were  less  than  eight  at  the 
face  of  the  breast  and  that  twenty  or  forty  years  ago 
it  was  much  more  than  eight.  As  a  result  output  is 
below  what  it  should  be.  He  believes  that  breasts  could 
be  worked  continuously. 

B.  H.  Stockett,  of  the  Locust  Mountain  Colliery  Co., 
declaring  that  it  would  be  almost  iirpossible  to  'get 
labor  to  accept  the  three-shift  plan,  stated  that  miners 
usually  were  at  home  by  1  p.m.,  whereas  a  few  years 
ago  they  arrived  home  so  late  that  had  there  been  movies 
in  those  days  they  would  have  been  closed  before  the 
miners  could  attend  them. 

Eli  T.  Conner  agreed  that  at  present  the  triple  shift 
was  unthinkable,  but  when  the  market  comes  to  demand 
a  larger  output  than  a  single  shift  will  provide,   the 


engineers  of  the  region  will  find  a  way  to  provide 
machinery  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  and  will 
induce  the  men  to  work  as  many  shifts  as  are  necessar.v. 

Douglas  Bunting,  general  superintendent,  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  said  that  in  that  part  of  the 
article  referring  to  underground  forces  it  will  be  found, 
on  totalling  up  the  workers  in  the  four  operations  cited, 
that  there  are  1,174  miners  and  laborers,  817  inside  com- 
pany men  and  53  outside  company  men.  If  that  is  cor- 
rect 46  per  cent  are  miners  and  laborers,  33  per  cent 
inside  company  men  and  21  per  cent  outside  men.  That 
would  go  counter  to  the  fact  that  in  general  the  number 
of  miners  and  laborers  constitutes  only  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  men  employed. 

Mr.  Bunting  said  that  this  discrepancy  between  his 
experience  and  Mr.  Ashmead's  figures  may  have  arisen 
from  Mr.  Ashmead  having  failed  to  include  floating 
gangs  such  as  many  anthracite  operations  carried.  He 
felt  that  these  should  be  included.  Mr.  Ashmead  replied 
that  his  figures  are  based  on  the  mine  inspectors'  re- 
ports. 

William  Griffith,  of  Scranton,  remarked  that  the  ton- 
nage that  would  result  from  triple  shifting  could  never 
be  placed  on  the  market.  He  had  collected  figures  at 
one  time  for  a  financial  journal.  They  showed  that"  to 
hold  its  own  anthracite  must  be  sold  at  a  price  not  more 
than  $3  above  the  price  of  bituminous  coal. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  charts  1-B  and  4-B  in  Mr. 
Ashmead's  article,  which  appear  on  pages  163  and  166 
of  this  volume,  should  be  corrected  so  that  the  extreme 
left  ordinate  should  be  10  in  one  case  and  100  in  the 
other.  The  figures  have  been  shifted  to  the  right  one 
space  in  both  cases,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  true 
origin  of  co-ordinates  is  omitted  from  the  illustration. 

G.  L.  Stevenson  then  explained  the  "Engineers'  Li- 
cense Act"  of  Pennsylvania  which  goes  into  effect  June 
1,  1922,  and  moved  that  the  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  endorse  the  efforts  which  the 
Engineers'  Society  of  Noi-theastern  Pennsylvania  i& 
making  to  have  the  act  declared  unconstitutional. 


Coal  Mining  Leads  in  Loss  of  Wages  and 
Time  from  Accidents  in  Pennsylvania 

WAGES  lost  in  Pennsylvania  in  1921  because  of  acci- 
dents amounted  to  $9,924,959,  according  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  which  gives  2,061,733  days  lost  by 
workers  because  of  disability.  Of  this  total  number  of 
days  lost  748,623  are  attributed  to  the  coal  miners  for 
disability  while  the  amount  of  wages  lost  to  these  workers 
was  $4,085,460,  or  nearly  one-half  the  total  loss. 

Last  year  there  were  41,339  accidents  for  which  com- 
pensation was  paid  inside  the  mines  of  the  state  and  8,61» 
outside,  in  the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous  fields.  There 
were  more  amputations  in  metal  work  and  mine  cases 
than  in  all  other  industries  combined,  with  114  in  coal- 
mine accidents  and  105  among  metal  workers. 

Dependent  upon  those  injured  in  1921  were  108,598  per- 
sons. The  1,924  fatal  cases  in  the  state  resulted  in  com- 
pensation being  provided  to  2,164  dependents.  The  report 
of  the  bureau  says  relative  to  fatalities  and  accidents  in 
the  mines:  "More  fatalities  were  attributed  to  the  coal- 
mining industry  than  any  other,  excluding  metal  workers. 
There  were  904  fatal  accidents  reported  in  the  mines. 
There  wei-e  15,829  cuts  and  lacerations  in  mine  accidents, 
21,754  crushes  and  bruises,  3,355  fractures,  5,447  sprains 
and  lacerations,  114  amputations  and  106  asphjTciations. 
Blood  poisoning  developed  in  1,526  accident  cases  in  the 
mines." 
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Locomotive  Has  Two  Motors,  One  Using  Battery  Power 
And  One  Current  from  the  Trolley  Wire 

Current  from  Each  Source  So  Different  That  Only  Separate 
Motors  Will  Give  Utmost  Efficiency — Only  One  Motor  Under 
Power  at  a  Time  but  All  Four  Wheels  Always  Act  as  Tractors 


ALTHOUGH    the   requirements    for   the   economical 

I\  handling  of  an  enormous  mine  tonnage  have  not 
jL  \~  been,  and  probably  cannot  be,  met  in  any  one  type 
of  locomotive,  certain  types  have  been  developed  which 
have  materially  reduced  the  variety  of  equipment  neces- 
sary for  this  work.  At  many  operations  the  storage- 
battery  locomotive  has  been  found  adequate  for  all  the 
classes  of  hauling  work  demanded.  The  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  battery  construction  and  loco- 
motive design  have  extended  the  scope  of  this  type  of 
locomotive,  originally  intended  for  gathering  work  only, 
to  entry  work  and  in  many  mines  where  the  distance  is 
not  prohibitive,  to  main-line  haulage  also. 

The  work  that  a  battery  locomotive  will  perform  may 
be  estimated  closely  because  it  carries  its  own  source 
of  energy,  and  its  capacity  is  pi-edetermined.  From  a 
careful  survey  of  the  work  to  be  done,  a  locomotive  of 
the  proper  type  and  capacity  may  be  selected  and  all 
chance  of  failure  eliminated.  The  most  successful  bat- 
tery locomotives  in  operation  today  were  installed  on 
this  basis,  and  at  least  one  of  the  leading  battery-loco- 
motive manufacturers  will  not  install  a  locomotive  unless 
his  engineers  know  that  the  work  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended is  such  as  it  can  perform. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  battery  loco- 
motives have  resulted  in  a  demand  for  a  machine  that 
can  be  used  for  gathering  from  the  rooms  and  can  also 
do  much  entry  or  main-line  haulage,  with  a  range  of 
speed  suitable  for  each  class  of  work. 

Ways  of  Mating  Trolley  and  Battery 

The  ideal  locomotive  would  be  one  that  combined  the 
characteristics  of  the  battery  locomotive  with  those  of 
the  trolley  locomotive,  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  effi- 
ciency. Such  a  locomotive  should  have  a  storage  battery 
of  sufficient  capacity,  without  "boosting,"  to  do  a  reason- 
able amoTint  of  work  in  sections  not  equipped  with  trol- 
ley wire,  combined  with  some  means  for  conserving  the 
battery  energy  when  it  is  operating  in  sections  that  are 
so  equipped. 

The  characteristics  of  this  type  of  machine  are  those 
of  a  battery  locomotive.  From  the  ti-olley  only  a  pre- 
determined amount  of  current  may  be  taken,  which 
means  that  all  heavy  demands  for  current  in  excess  of 
the  predetermined  value  must  come  from  the  battery. 
The  voltage  at  motor  terminals  is  maintained  by  the 
battery  irrespective  of  the  trolley  voltage,  which  may 
be  low  owing  to  the  heavy  demands  made  by  other  equip- 
ment. Instead  of  the  power  plant  being  compelled  to 
supply  200  or  300  amperes  to  propel  the  locomotive,  it 
is  called  upon  to  supply  only  the  predetermined  amount 
of  current  to  assist  the  battery. 

Thus  a  locomotive  of  this  type  may  be  termed  a  trol- 
ley-assisting locomotive.  When  in  contact  with  the 
trolley  wire  the  battery  may  or  may  not  be  taking  cur- 
rent, depending  on  what  the  locomotive  is  doing.  If  the 
locomotive  is  standing,  the  predetermined  quantity  of 


current  to  be  taken  from  the  trolley  goes  into  the  bat- 
tery; if  it  is  running  light,  the  current  necessary  to 
propel  the  locomotive  goes  to  the  motor  and  the  rest  to 
the  battery;  if  the  locomotive  is  operating  under  load, 
all  current  from  the  trolley  goes  to  the  motor  and  com- 
bines with  the  required  additional  battei-y  current  neces- 
sary to  move  the  load. 

When  running  light  with  trolley  in  contact,  the  speed 
of  the  locomotive  is  about  15  per  cent  higher  than  when 
running  off  the  battery,  because  the  voltage  at  motor 
terminals  is  battery  charging  voltage  instead  of  battery 
discharge  voltage. 

Low- Voltage  Operation  of  Trolley  Motor 

Another  partial  solution  is  a  trolley  locomotive  to 
which  has  been  added  a  storage  battery,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  type  of  machine  claim  that  it  has  the 
characteristics  of  either  a  battery  locomotive  or  a  trolley 
locomotive,  depending  on  the  source  of  current  from 
which  it  is  drawing.  Though  the  operation  of  this 
machine  is  normal  when  used  as  a  trolley  locomotive,  it 
is  inefficient  when  used  as  a  battery  locomotive  because 
the  lower  speed  is  obtained  by  operating  trolley  motors 
at  low  voltage.  The  result  is  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  energy  of  the  battery  is  absorbed  before  any  work 
is  done  by  the  locomotive.  These  machines  usually  have 
two-motor  drive,  the  motors  being  separately  connected 
to  each  axle,  and  maximum  tractive  effort  with  minimum 
consumption  of  energy  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  latest  development  in  combination  locomotives  is 
the  Ironton  Duplex,  in  which  separate  motors  are  pro- 
vided for  battery  and  trolley  voltage,  each  being  entirely 
independent  of  the  other,  thus  retaining  the  character- 
istics so  desirable  in  each  type.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
battery  of  approximately  the  same  capacity  as  a  straight 
battery  locomotive  of  the  same  weight  and  when  oper- 
ating from  the  battery  the  operation  is  through  a  motor 
designed  for  battery  voltage.  When  operating  from  the 
trolley  a  separate  motor  designed  for  250  volts  is  used. 
No  provision  is  made  for  charging  the  battery  from  the 
trolley,  as  experience  has  shown  that  the  standard  bat- 
tery equipment  is  sufficient  for  the  daily  requirements 
in  any  situation  for  which  this  type  of  locomotive  is 
recommended.  In  operations  where  the  work  is  evenly 
divided  between  the  battery  and  the  trolley  features,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  Duplex  will  handle  all  the 
gathering  work  without  the  battery  being  recharged 
every  day. 

The  motors  are  placed  in  opposite  ends  of  the  locomo- 
tive. Each  motor  is  connected  to  both  axles  through 
worms  and  gears  inclosed  in  dust-  and  oil-tight  cases, 
and  operating  in  oil. 

The  adjacent  ends  of  the  worm  shafts  are  connected 
by  means  of  a  two-joint  universal  coupling.  The  ends  of 
this  floating  propeller  shaft  are  provided  with  steel  pins 
on  which  are  mounted  steel  balls  driving  against  longi- 
tudinal recesses  in  the  housings.    This  combination  pro- 
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E>rive  Unit 

W'itli  distance 
piece  between  gear 
cases  and  motor. 
Note  also  the  flexi- 
bli^  oil  duct  leading 
to  tlie  gear  case 
from  outside  the 
battery  box.  The 
sand  boxes  are  pro- 
tected with  a  cover 
on  the  inside  of  the 
frame  and  an  open- 
ing is  provided  by 
which  they  may  be 
filled  from  the  out- 
side of  the  locomo- 
tive. 


vides  a  direct  drive  to  all  four  wheels  from  either  the 
battery  or  trolley  motor  and  permits  efficient  trans- 
mission despite  all  the  changes  in  angle  resulting  from 
the  movement  of  the  axles.  Springs  bear  against  the 
two  ends  of  the  propeller  shaft  and  permit  lengthwise 
movement. 

To  prevent  misalignment,  which  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  proper  operation  of  worm  gearing, 
the  gear  cases  are  rigidly  connected  to  the  motor  frames 
by  cylindrical  distance  pieces  which  totally  inclose  the 
steel-jaw  couplings  between  the  worms  and  the  motor 
shafts.  The  commutator  ends  of  the  motors  are  flexibly 
connected  to  the  locomotive  frame  through  universal 
joints  which  permit  the  motors  to  maintain  proper 
alignment  with  respect  to  the  axles  and  fallow  them 
freely,  even  over  the  rough  track  frequently  found  in 
mine  rooms.  The  removal  of  cap  sci-ews  at  the  motor 
end  of  the  distance  piece  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  pin 
in  the  motor  support  at  the  commutator  end  permit  the 


motor  and  its  half  of  the  jaw  coupling  to  be  lifted  out 
of  the  locomotive. 

The  gear  cases  are  of  cast  steel  and  are  provided  with 
double-row  combination  radial  and  thrust  ball  bearings. 
They  are  supported  from  the  axles.  The  motors  are 
supported  between  the  gear  cases  and  the  locomotive 
frame,  thus  distributing  the  weight  of  the  complete 
assembly.  Lubrication  is  supplied  to  the  gear  cases 
through  flexible  steel  oil  ducts  leading  to  an  oil  box  on 
the  outside  of  the  battery  compartment. 

The  thread  of  the  worm  and  the  teeth  of  the  gear  are 
shaped  so  as  to  afford  a  maximum  of  rolling  contact  and 
a  minimum  of  sliding  contact.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  gearing  made  a  few  years  ago  wherein  the 
contact  was  practically  all  sliding. 

The  worm  is  made  of  nickel  steel,  heat-treated  and 
then  ground  all  over.  This  process  of  grinding  by 
special  machinery  corrects  the  distortions  resulting 
from  the  heat  treatment  and  insures  that  the  teeth  will 


Duplex 
Locomotive 

Driven  by  separate 
motors  for  battery 
or  trolley  current. 
The  battery  is  ade- 
quate for  an  all- 
day  run  and  for 
more  than  a  day  if 
current  is  taken 
from  the  trolley. 
The  trolley  is  not 
provided  to  help  out 
the  battery,  which 
needs  no  help,  but 
to  provide  greater 
power  and  speed  on 
non-gathering  serv- 
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FIG.  3.     FRONT  VIEW  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
In  tliis  illustration  the  top  is  removed  so  as  to  show  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  motor  and  of  the  oil  box  at  the  end  of  the  oil  ducts  by 
which  the  gear  cases  are  supplied  with  lubricant. 

be  of  the  correct  shape.  The  gear  wheel  is  made  of 
specially  hard  phosphor  bronze,  chilled  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum hardness  and  the  desired  physical  properties  as 
well  as  a  low  coefficient  of  friction.  It  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,  which  is  securely  attached  to  a  steel  hub. 
This  permits  replacement  to  be  made  without  disturbing 
the  hub  and  insures  proper  alignment  of  the  new  part. 
The  efficiency  of  this  gearing  should  lie  between  9.3  and 
96  per  cent. 

The  controller  is  of  the  double-drum  type,  the  main 
or  operating  drums  making  connections  for  split-field 
control  to  both  motors,  while  the  second  drum  has  two 
positions  and  connects  one  or  the  other  motor  to  its 
proper  source  of  energy.  Safety  locking  features  are 
provided  to  prevent  accidental  movement  of  the  con- 
troller handle. 

The  general  constructional  details  of  this  locomotive 
are  the  same  as  those  followed  in  the  other  types  built 
by  this  manufacturer.  They  include  channel  and  plate- 
steel  members,  together  with  steel  castings,  heavily 
reinforced  with  angles  and  cross  braces;  cast-iron 
wheels  with  chilled  treads  or  steel  tires  as  desired; 
brakes  of  the  equalizing  type  with  quick-acting  brake 
screw  and  hand  wheel ;  heavy  cast-steel  bumpers 
mounted  on  solid  oak  cushions;  wheels  inside  or  outside 
of  the  frame,  as  may  be  desired. 

This  locomotive  is  made  in  a  high  and  a  low  type. 
The  approximate  dimensions  of  the  chassis  of  the  high, 
or  10,000-lb.,  type  are:  Height,  42 J  in.;  length  exclu- 
sive of  bumpers,  12  ft.  6  in.;  width  including  trolley 
sockets,  57 i  in.;  wheelbase,  36  in.;  diameter  of  drivers, 
22  in.  The  approximate  dimensions  of  the  chassis  of 
the  low,  or  8,000  lb.,  type  are:  Height,  31  in.;  length 
exclusive  of  bumpers,  12  ft.  10  in.;  width,  64  in. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  worm  drive,  and  they 
are  amply  substantiated  by  the  experience  of  heavy 
auto-truck  manufacturers,  are:  It  permits  the  desired 
speed  reduction  to  be  made  in  one  compact  unit  and  the 
u.se  of  a  medium-speed,  high-efficiency  motor;  it  requires 
a  minimum  number  of  parts  and  permits  the  complete 
inclosure  of  gears  operating  in  a  lubricant ;  it  eliminates 
vibration  and  reduces  armature  trouble  approximately 
50  per  cent;  the  worm  is  smooth-running  and  silent  in 
operation  and  no  adju.stment  of  gears  is  necessary; 
stripping  of  teeth  is  impossible;  the  gear  and  the  thread 


on  the  worm  wear  slowly  and  their  efficiency  is  main- 
tained throughout  their  entire  life. 

The  number  of  parts  that  should  be  stocked  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  because  axles,  gears,  worms  and 
gear  cases  are  intei'changeable  for  either  end  of  the 
locomotive.  These  parts  also  are  interchangeable  with 
the  driving  parts  of  the  straight  battery  locomotive  of 
the  worm-gear  type. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  combination  locomotive  is 
not  intended  to  replace  the  trolley  machine  but  rather 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  battery  locomotive  with- 
out impairing  its  efficiency  either  altogether  or  in  part, 
actual  service  requirements  indicate  that  the  motors 
should  be  designed  for  the  voltage  of  the  current  upon 
which  they  operate.  All  wheels  should  be  drivers  in 
order  to  obtain  maximum  tractive  effort.  Speed  under 
battery  operation  for  gathering  work  should  be  approxi- 
mately 3i  miles  per  hour  at  the  rated  drawbar  pull, 
whereas  for  trolley  operation  it  should  be  about  6  miles 
per  hour  in  order  to  facilitite  quick  handling  of  loads 
to  the  main  partings  and  the  return  of  empties  to  the 
rooms. 

The  machine  here  described  is  designed  to  meet  these 
conditions  in  the  most  direct  and  efficient  manner.  The 
flexibility  obtained  lends  itself  to  all  applications  where 
a  straight  battery  locomotive  will  not  meet  the  require- 
ments. In  many  operations  it  will  do  all  the  gathering 
and  hauling.  In  the  larger  mines  it  will  materially 
reduce  the  frequency  with  which  partings  must  be 
moved,  eliminate  many  trolley  extensions  and  much  rail 
bonding  as  well  as  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  mixed 
equipment  where  conditions  vary  greatly  from  section 
to  section.  In  those  portions  of  the  mine  where  favor- 
able conditions  prevail  operation  may  be  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  battery  while  those  where  conditions  are 
more  severe  may  be  successfully  handled  from  the  bat- 
tery and  trolley. 

Flotation  Plant  Will  Treat  Slack,  Sludge 
And  Picking-Table  Refuse 

ANEW  washery  plant  is  being  installed  by  the  West- 
ern Fuel  Corporation  of  Canada,  Nanaimo,  B.  C, 
which  is  regarded  as  embodying  principles  as  yet  un- 
tried on  the  American  continent.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  incorporation  of  oil  flotation  cells  such  as  have  been 
found  to  be  commercially  practical  as  a  result  of  exper- 
iments carried  on  during  the  last  few  months.  Similar 
experiments  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
Collieries  (D),  Ltd.,  and  the  Granby  Consolidated  Min- 
ing, Smelting  &  Power  Co.,  these  latter  also  being 
Vancouver  Island  companies. 

John  Hunt,  general  manager  of  the  Western  Fuel 
Coi-poration  of  Canada,  has  two  objects  in  view  in 
introducing  oil  flotation — to  produce  clean  coal  and  to 
use  material  heretofore  wasted.  The  washery  plants 
on  Vancouver  Island  have  hitherto  used  Robinson  cone 
washers,  it  being  customary  to  treat  the  fine  residue 
from  the  cone  washers  by  passing  it  through  jigs  and 
over  concentrating  tables.  No  serious  effort,  however, 
has  been  made  to  concentrate  the  coal  in  the  slack  and 
sludge,  which  have  gone  to  waste  dumps  or  been 
deposited  in  the  sea. 

The  coming  summer  should  see  the  new  plant  in 
operation,  as  construction  already  has  started  and  the 
machinery  has  been  purchased.  P.  E.  Peterson,  well 
known  as  a  pioneer  in  oil  flotation,  is  the  designer,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity, 
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requiring  at  the  most  two  men  per  shift  to  supervise 
its  operation.  It  will  be  an  addition  to  the  present 
washery,  in  which  jigs  have  been  discarded  and  four 
Deister  coal  concentrating  tables  substituted. 

Refuse  from  the  picking  tables  of  the  present  washery 
and  outside  refuse  will  be  the  materials  treated.  That 
from  the  dumps  will  be  delivered  by  paddle  conveyor 
to  a  trommel.  The  oversize  will  pass  from  the  trommel 
down  a  launder  to  an  8-ft.  Hardinge  ball  mill  and  the 
undersize  will  pass  by  gravity  into  a  screw  classifier, 
the  oversize  from  which  will  be  carried  by  gravity 
onto  two  Diester  coal  concentrating  tables.  These  tables 
produce  three  products,  viz. :  coal,  middlings  and  rock. 

The  undersize,  or  overflow  from  the  screw  classifier, 
will  be  carried  by  gravity  to  a  battery  of  six  Peterson 
flotation  cells;  the  product  from  two  of  these  cells  will 
be  clean  coal  and  that  from  the  other  four  middlings. 
The  coal  from  the  flotation  cells  will  pass  by  gravity 
into  a  settling  tank  30  ft.  in  diameter,  from  which  the 
dewatered  fine  coal  will  pass  to  a  paddle  conveyor,  by 
which  it  will  be  carried  to  railroad  cars  ready  for  market. 

The  middlings  from  the  flotation  cells  will  pass  by 
gravity  along  a  launder  to  a  bucket  elevator  near  the 
ball  mill,  into  which  the  overflow  water  from  the  settling 
tank  also  is  discharged.  The  bucket  elevator  discharges 
into  a  launder  along  which  the  material  passes  by 
gravity  onto  the  trommel  screen  and  will  be  subjected 
to  the  same  series  of  treatments  as  have  been  described. 
The  coal  and  middlings  concentrates  made  on  the  Deister 
tables  will  be  carried  by  gravity  to  a  second  screw 
classifier  near  the  settling  tank  and  the  fine  dewatered 
coal  will  be  carried  to  the  paddle  conveyor,  which  will 
deliver  it  into  the  railroad  cars.  The  refuse  from  the 
picking  tables  is  carried  in  cars  to  a  bin,  from  which 
it  will  go  into  a  Blake  crusher,  which  will  discharge 
the  roughly  crushed  material  into  the  Hardinge  ball  mill. 

At  the  Central  District  Station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Urbana,  111.,  laboratory  work  on  the  distribution 
of  sulphur  forms  at  certain  mines  in  the  Illinois  No.  6  bed 
has  been  completed.  Sulphur  forms  have  been  determined 
in  the  raw  coal,  clean  coal  and  refuse  resulting  from  wash- 
ing this  coal  on  the  S.  S.  &  S.  concentrating  table  at  Dallas 
and  on  specific  gravity  fractions. 


Dr.  a.  R.  Powell,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  con- 
ducting an  investigation  to  establish  the  form  in  which 
sulphur  occurs  in  coke.  A  scientific  study  of  this  problem 
is  necessary  before  further  work  on  coke  desulphurization 
can   proceed. 


Mr.  Bock  Considers  Three-Shift  System 

Staunton  ILL.  Feb.  Ithe.  1922 

Editor  Coal-Age. 
New  York. 
Dear  Sir: 

Right  on  the  heel,  after  mailed  my  letter,  I  received 
Vol.21. No.4.CoaZ-A£re.  In  judging  from  serval  Article 
and  letters,I  would  threw  my  writing  in  the  wate 
basket 

I  kindly  beg  to  pardon  me  if  get  somtime  to  harsh  in 
words,  I  sadly  regert  to  study  the  condition  to  serious, 
wich  arouse  a  awakening  feeling  of  veneration;  we 
chasen  around  in  a  circle  like  a  dog  to  catch  his  own 
tail  insomuch  a  Men  would  wonder,  wy  is  it  impossible 
Men  wont  work  on  a  three  shift  system  in  a  Coal  Mine? 
perhaps  Mr.  Dever  C.Ashmead  means  to  say  in  his 
Article  page  162  Vol.  21  the  Men  are  not  acustumed  to 
it;last  summer  a  company  of  these  Town  tried  to  double 
shift  certainEntry  s  and  found  oppositon  by  the  Men, 
now  the  close  the  Mine, it  is  costume  .— WY? —  The 
cause  lies  deeper,what  is  the  use  to  pass  any  more 
words  over,  costume,  predominats  Coal  Mining  more  than 
any  other  Industry,  we  hear  M^n  profess,  protest,  give 
great  words  what  should  be  done,  and  than  do  as  just 
others  done  before, the  are  nothing  but  dead  images  and 
ben  only  propeled  by  the  force  of  Costume  ;we  are 
costumed  to  so  many  things  that  we  be  come  a  slave 
to  costume. — 

With  the  progress  of  life  costumes  either  degenerate 
ore  wear  out  according  to  the  evolution.and  become  bad 
and  a  nussiance  to  the  wellfare  of  humanity  ;histoi7 
tells  uss  where  the  forces  of  bad  and  degraded  Costumes 
createt  endless  hardship  on  the  human  race.Now  since 
Co.stume  be  the  prinziple  factor  to  govern  mind  and  body 
of  Mankind.let  us  obtain  good  costumes  igood  Costumes 
can  only  be  perfectet  if  begun  in  young  yeai-s,wich  is 
education  wich  is  in  turn  the  earlys  Costum  of  Civil- 
ization.BadCostumesin  the  Russian  Government  de- 
graded in  a  political  Oligarchyand  a  very  smal  one  at 
that.the  same  is  true  especialy  in  our  Mining  Industry 
we  have  a  Industrial  Oligarchy  .and  on  of  the  worst 
kind  at  thatbut  what  is  the  use  lo  waste  any  more 
timeon  that 

"WouLstthou  be  free?-The  chain  that  gall  thy  breast; 
With  on  strong  eff'ort   burst,and  be  at  rest. —  (Fr. 
Bacon)   I  am  gentlemen,  yours  very  truly 
Henrv  Bock. 
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Light  Ash,  Heavy  Coal  and  a  Large  Percentage  of  Fines 
Complicate  Vancouver  Island  Jig  and  Table  Washing* 

Coal  from  Some  Mines  Is  85  Per  Cent  Fines — Some  Fine  Coal  Is 
Cleaner  Than  the  Larger — Coarse-Material  Table  Prepares  Four  to 
Five  Tons  Per  Hour;  Table  for  Finer  Material  Six  to  Seven  Tons 

By   M.  W.  GARMANt 

Cassidy,  B.  C. 

COAL  from  some  seams  is  so  free  from  deleterious  three  classes  with  respect  to  its  hardness:  (1)  A  hard, 
material  that  only  dry  screening  is  needed  to  pro-  dull  gray  coal;  (2)  a  medium  hard,  lustrous  coal,  and 
duce  a  good  fuel,  but  on  Vancouver  Island  this  is  (3)  a  dark,  dull,  soft  variety.  It  must  be  understood 
not  so.  In  earlier  days  the  chief  product  of  a  mine  was  that  these  divisions  are  not  hard  and  fast  differentia- 
lump  coal,  with  perhaps  egg  or  nut,  all  prepared  by  dry  tions,  for  intermediate  varieties  connect  them, 
screening;  the  remainder  was  a  waste  product.  But  Both  the  specific  gravity  and  ash  content  have  a  wide 
today  the  value  of  the  small  sizes  is  being  recognized,  so  range.  The  former  runs  from  1.24  to  1.60,  and  the 
that  what  was  once  a  waste  product  has  been  converted  latter  from  4  per  cent  to  26  per  cent,  but  there  is  no 
l>y  washing  into  a  salable  fuel,  to  the  advantage  of  both  apparent  relation  between  the  ash  content  and  the 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  specific  gravity.  The  wide  range  of  the  latter  shows 
In  the  following  notes  on  the  washing  of  Vancouver  that  some  coal  will  be  lost  in  washing,  because  there  is 
Island  coals  only  those  from  the  seams  of  the  Nanaimo  not  enough  diff'erenee  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
field  are  under  consideration.  In  this  field  all  the  seams  the  coal  and  the  rock  and  because  flat,  flaky  pieces  of 
except  the  Newcastle  make  a  large  quantity  of  fine  coal,  the  latter  have  a  tendency  to  go  over  with  the  coal.  The 
so  that  of  the  whole  product  40  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  refuse  coming  from  the  mine  with  the  coal  is  chiefly 
is  screenings  of  less  than  2-in.  mesh.  The  coal  of  the  rock,  bone  coal,  shale  and  clay,  of  varying  specific  gravi- 
Douglas  seam  is  especially  fragile,  as  much  as  85  per  ties  and  ash  contents.  Table  I  shows  some  of  the 
cent  of  it  being  screenings  of  the  size  indicated.  variable  qualities  of  the  coal  and  refuse,  but  it  by  no 

„                       _                        nT                   o  means   exhausts   them   all.     The  arrangement   in   each 

Preparation  Begins  with  Mining  of  Coal  .            j-      ^    •           •          u        f    4. 

case  IS  according  to  increasing  ash  content. 

For  several  reasons  the  preparation  of  coal   should  „ 

.       .       ,,            .            „„                        ,    .      ^    ■    .  ,       ,-,       ,.      ,      r  TABLE  I.     RELATION  BETWEEN  DE.N-SITY  .\ND  ASH  CONTENT 

begin  in  the  mine.    Where  a  coal  is  friable,  like  that  ot  , f.^,^,  . Refuse  . 

Vancouver  Island,  the  underground  management  should  Specific       pjf^^,_^^^      Sp«i.fij.      p„^,„,^g^ 

use  great  care  to  see  that  all  unnecessary  breakage  is      j^o.  i i.3o  3.86  i.76  42.22 

eliminated.    Powder  should  be  used  with  due  caution  in  jJoJ::::                         1:32            7:12            I;"            tiM 

the  shooting  of  the  coal,  which  also  should  be  loaded  and  g°-^-                             ]J5            J^?            \ll            HH 

transported  with  all  care.    All  impurities,  such  as  rock,  No.  6:'.:    ;                     I'.jo            8:22            1.77            75:34 

.,,.,         ,,,  ,  ,,  „  .,,  J         No.  7 1 .30  9.00  2.25  84.53 

bone  and  dirt,  should  be  extracted  as  far  as  possible,  and      no  8 1.31  15.57  2  60  88.38 

where  the  purity  of  the  coal  at  any  working  place  is  in      n^'o::  .    : 1:43  26:25  ::::  :::: 

doubt,   a   sample   should,    if   practicable,   be    taken    and  nroress   of  washing-   at   Cassidv   is    as   follows- 

analyzed.    If  it  is  found  to  be  too  high  in  ash,  the  place  ^f  process   of  washing  at   Lassidj    is   as   lollows 

,      , ,  ,       ,          ,        .„  ,,            ,                i  u    J  •     „  f Mechanical  feeders  take  from  the  coal  bin  the  raw  feed, 

should  be  stopped,  or  if  the  roadway  must  be  driven  for  .                    .                             .        ^r    ^  4^v,„  i„rv,,^  ^^oi 

,.,  ^.              J-                 i.u                „    +V,..  consisting  of  minus  2-in.  screenings  from  the  lump  coal 

haulage   or  ventilation,   or   for  any   other   reason,   the  j   j  r         ■*.+     <-        o.-„      ..(-   ,-;„c  ^o^v,   ^f  o 

,.,,,,,          ,\    J     .u  ^  ■     ^  ti.  ■     n,„  „,;.,^  screen,   and  deliver  it  to  two  Stewart  jigs  each  ot  a 

material  should  be  gobbed — that  is,  left  in  the  mine —  -l      e  t    >.     ^               u           tu    „  ^;„c  o..,.  ^f  tv>o 

,       ,         ^       ,       .^,    ,,        ,,             ,      TT„f^,.i„„„i.^u-  capacity  of  forty  tons  per  hour.     These  jigs  are  ot  the 

and  not  sent  out  with  the  other  coal.     Unfortunately  ,'^,,                 ^        .  .            T4-v,fif    „\v,v,o^f,v,o„f  fV>o 

,             ,                     1           V,        1  nn  „„,.  „»r,4-  double-compartment  tvpe.    In  the  first  compartment  the 

many  regard  a  washerv  as  a  place  where  100-per  cent  ,         ,   v           u                              1      .,j    ,„   fv,^ 

,  ^.              ,           j".c                   1          f  ^  fo^;»i      T„  heavy  rock  and  heavy  bone  are  removed,   and   in  the 

extraction  can  be  made  from  any  class  01  material.     In  j  .,,■■..       ,              -,                1       v,;  1,  ^„,r  i,„„<» 

,.,     ^,     ,  .   ,       ,,         ,          4.     ,  •     +1,      „„i   fi,„  i„„,^r  second  the  lighter  bone  and  any  rock  which  may  have 

reality  the  higher  the  ash  content  in  the  coal,  the  lower  ^         ^u     c    t. t^,„„t      q^tvo  ^..-oon 

.,•.,,*               ,,            1.        u  ■       „„i,r  „  ,^o,.^-  r.f  passed  over  from  the  first  compartment,     borne  screen 

the  possible  i-ecoverv,  the  washery  being  only  a  part  ot  "^                      4.    u     -.        ■■  •     rr.„ui„  ti 

iv.                 .■        ,    "/                    .L          J           -„     i„+,i,i^  anah'ses  are  to  be  found  in  Table  II. 
the  preparation  plant  necessary  to  produce  a  marketable 

product  TABLE  n.     SCKEEN  ANALYSES  OF  RAW  FEED  TO  JIGS 

*^                 ■                                                                                                                        -^  Size                                   Percentage                 Size                         Ash  Percentage 

In  the  Nanaimo  field  three  kinds  of  washers  are  used,  +  2-in  mesh                            0  0      Nut  +  i-in.  mesh io.9to  I8.05 

namely,   jigs    of    various    type.s,    as    the    Luhrig,    New  t  A>.  m1s'h.;.;.V.-.::::::::    22:6      sbck+--^tin"m^h  :  6^1^°  IJ:^? 

Century  and   Stewart;    cone   washers,   as   the   Jeffrey-     +i-m. mesh 4.4 

T,,.  ,.,  '  „,i,-i-+  J-'i-  mesh 15.9 

Kobinson,  which  is  a  combination  of  a  hydraulic  classi-     +  20-mesh 19  9 

fier  and  a  centrifugal  machine ;  and  tables,  as  the  Massco  +  6^S2h::.;.'.:.':: : ::::::::     4:6 

and  Deister-Overstrom  types.  ~  '''*■'"'''' -1:1 

Before  taking  up  the  system  of  washing  in  use  at  "">  " 
the  mine  where  I  am  employed,  a  few  general  remarks  These  analyses  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  large  percent- 
as  to   the  nature  of  the   coal   and   its   impurities   are  age  of  fines  in  the  raw  feed,  and  they  show  clearly  that 
desirable.     The  coal  itself  may  be  roughly  divided  into  great  care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  mining,  in  order 
that  these  fines  mav  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  as  it  is, 

•Article    entitled    "Coal   ■R'ashing   in    Vancouver    Island."    to    be  ^,,„y,    „„„j   *;„„   „„„i    ;„   I„af    in    washing 

presented  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  British   Columbia  muCh  gOOd  nne   COal   IS   lOSt    in   wa.sning. 

nivision  of  the  Canadian   Institute  of  Mining  &   Metallurgy.  Feb-  Whether     sizing    should     precede    or    folloW    Washing 

tAssayer.  Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  &  Power  Co.  will  depend  on  the  particular  plant  and  mine  Concerned, 
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though  in  genei-al  I  believe  that  where  the  coal  is  of  a 
soft,  friable  nature,  sizing  after  washing  is  best,  as  it 
means  a  cheaper  initial  outlay,  and  the  breakage  is 
reduced  by  sizing  the  coal  but  once. 

The  jig  bed  at  Cassidy  is  carried  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent too  gi-eat  a  loss  of  fines — 12  to  14  in.  in  the  first 
compartment  and  10  to  12  in.  in  the  second.  The  mate- 
rial that  goes  into  the  hutch  is  chiefly  fine  rock  and  clay 
of  a  minus  A-in.  mesh.  If  for  any  reason  the  bed 
becomes  thin,  as  sometimes  happens,  some  fine  coal  of 
this  size  is  lost.  In  the  jigs  coal  passes  over  with  the 
impurities,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  these  is  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  coal ;  also  because  the  impuri- 
ties are  in  large  part  of  a  flat,  thin,  flaky  character,  the 
buoyant  effect  of  the  water  being  greater  on  this  mate- 
rial than  on  the  mass  of  the  particles.  Consequently  the 
ashy  material  is  not  well  separated,  many  of  the  flat  par- 
ticles being  washed  over  with  the  coal.  Another  source 
of  trouble  is  that  the  carbonaceous  clay,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  coal,  forms  a  slimy,  pasty  mass  with  the 
jig  water,  and  is  difficult  to  eliminate.  The  coal  becomes 
coated  with  a  film  of  this  mud,  which  gives  it  a  bad 
appearance  when  dry  and  tends  to  increase  its  ash  con- 
tent.   Spraying  this  coal  has  a  beneficial  effect. 

From  the  jigs  the  coal  goes  to  a  revolving  screen, 
where  the  washed  nut  and  pea  are  separated  from  the 
slack.  The  pea  goes  into  the  washed-coal  bin  with  the 
washed  slack,  the  nut  being  taken  to  the  washed-nut  bin 
or  loaded  directly  into  railroad  cars. 

The  washed  slack  from  the  jigs,  after  being  screened 
out  from  the  nut  and  pea,  is  run  into  the  sludge  tank, 
whence  it  is  passed  by  an  elevator  and  conveyor  to 
mechanical  feeders  which  feed  it  to  the  tables.  A  screen 
analysis  of  the  table  feed  is  as  indicated  in  Table  III. 

T.\BLE  III.     SCREEN  AXALYSIS  OF  TABLE  FEED 

Percentage  Percentage 

+  A-in.  mesh 0  0  +  4Q-mesh 15.9 

+  }-in.  mesh 2,6  +  60-mesh 6  7 

+  i-in.  mesh 34.2  —60-mesh 10  6 

-1- 20-mesh 30.0 

The  tables  used  are  of  the  Dei.ster-Overstrom  type, 
each  handling  from  four  to  si.x  tons  per  hour,  with  a 
recovery  of  from  88  to  93  per  cent.  A  screen  analysis 
of  the  washed  slack  and  of  the  refuse  from  the  tables  is 
shown  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV.     SCREEN  ANALV.<IS  OF  TABLE  DLSCHARGE 


Washed 

Slack 

Percentage 

Refuse 

Percentage 

Washed- 

Slack           Refuse 
Percentage  Percentage 

-1-  A-in.  mesh 
-1-  i-in.  mesh.. 
-1-  }-in.  mesh  . 
-1-  20-mesh. .. 

0.0 

5.2 

.     27.6 

.     46.0 

0.0 

23.4 
29.0 

+  40-mesh ,  , 
-r  6D-mesh . 
—  60-mesh . 

14.6               20  4 
3.7                13  0 
2,9                14,2 

Fine  coal  passing  through  A-in.  openings  and  smaller 
is  most  satisfactorily  washed  on  tables ;  but  in  this  field 
a  preliminary  washing  in  jigs  is  advantageous, 
especially  where  carbonaceous  shale  and  clay  occur  in 
quantities,  for  quite  a  pei-centage  of  it  is  eliminated 
through  the  hutch,  and  by  carrying  a  good  jig  bed,  little 
fine  coal  of  good  quality  is  lost.  No  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  made  regarding  table  washing  of  coal,  especially 
coal  in  this  field.  Various  adjustments  will  be  necessary 
before  a  combination  is  found  that  will  give  the  desired 
results.  These  adjustments  are  chiefly  for  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Speed,  or  number  of  strokes  per  minute;  (2) 
length  of  stroke;  (3)  horizontal  inclination  or  elevation 
of  the  table;  (4)  its  transverse  inclination;  (5) 
quantity  of  feed;  (6)  regularity  of  quality  of  feed;  (7) 
amount  of  feed  water,  and  (8)  amount  of  di-essing 
water.  All  these  have  their  effect  on  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  coal  is  w'ashed. 


The  mechanical  feeding  mechanism  in  use  at  this 
washery  has  been  worked  out  on  the  plant  to  suit  the 
conditions.  It  gives  a  regular,  steady  feed.  This  is 
highly  essential  in  table  washing,  if  a  good  separation 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  impurities  to  be  eliminated  are 
about  the  same  as  in  the  jigs,  viz.,  rock,  bone,  clay  and 
shale;  and  here  again,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  the 
coal  and  the  impurities  have  a  wide,  and  to  some  extent 
overlapping,  range  in  specific  gravity,  trouble  is  often 
incurred  by  coal  going  over  with  the  refuse.  Especially 
is  thi§  true  if  the  tables  are  crowded  or  overloaded  and 
if  the  feed  contains  an  excessive  quantity  of  fines,  more 
particularly  if  the  fines  contain  quantities  of  car- 
bonaceous shale  and  clay.  I  have  found  that  with  this 
class  of  coal  from  four  to  five  tons  per  hour  is  the 
greatest  feed  that  is,  in  general,  consistent  with  good 
washing. 

The  usual  indication  of  good  washing  is  clean  washed 
coal  and  a  high-ash  rock.  This,  however,  does  not  quite 
hold  true  here,  for  it  has  been  found  that  a  high-ash 
rock  usually  gives  a  high-ash  washed  coal,  the  reason 
being  that  some  of  the  lighter  refuse,  such  as  shale  and 
light  bone,  has  floated  over  the  riflling  with  the  coal, 
while  only  the  heavy — that  is,  high-ash — bone  and  rock 
go  out  with  the  refuse  discharge.  Test  samples  must  be 
taken  at  frequent  intervals  and  daily  assays  for  ash 
must  be  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  loss  of  coal 
and  to  work  as  economically  as  possible. 

From  the  tables  the  washed  coal  goes  to  a  dewater- 
ing  conveyor  and  thence  to  the  washed-coal  elevator  and 
into  the  washed-coal  bin.  The  fines  from  the  uppyer  and 
lower  decks  of  this  dewatering  conveyor  (which  serves 
as  a  conveyor  of  raw  feed  to  the  tables  and  also  as  a 
conveyor  of  washed  coal  away  from  them)  are  passed 
to  two  other  tables,  where  they  are  washed.  The  fines 
from  the  top  deck  are  unwashed  coal,  while  those  from 
the  bottom  deck  are  fines  that  have  been  washed  over 
with  the  coarser  slack.  Screen  analyses  of  the  feed, 
washed  coal  and  refuse  from  these  tables  are  given  in 
Table  V. 

TABLE  V.     SCREEN  ANALYSES  OF  FINE  COAL.    UNWASHED   AND 
W.^SHED,  AND  OF  THE  REFUSE 

Feed  Washed  Coal  Refuse 

Percentage  Percentage  Percentage 

-f  A-in.  mesh 0.0  0.0  0  0 

-1- 20-mesh 23  3  26.4  20  7 

-H  40-mesh 33.7  40.1  19   0 

-t- 60-mesh   23  6  20,0  19  0 

—  60-mesh 17.2  13.5  41    3 

These  tables  can  each  handle  from  six  to  seven  tons 
per  hour,  the  feed  averaging  21  per  cent  ash,  the 
washed  coal  14  per  cent  and  the  refuse  45  per  cent,  a 
reduction  of  33  per  cent  of  the  original  ash  content.  The 
greater  capacity  of  these  tables,  as  compared  with  the 
others,  is  attributable  to  a  better  classified  feed.  A 
recent  test  gave  the  results  shown  in  Table  VI,  and.  as 
will  be  seen,  the  recovery  was  94.6  per  cent. 

TABLE  VI.     PRODUCT  OF  TABLES  TREATING  COAL 
ONE-SIXTEENTH-INCH  .ME.SH  AND  UNDER. 

Washedslack "-^^    tons    per    hour 

Refuse 0.  76    tons    per    hour 

14.20    tons   ptr   hour 

The  washed  coal  from  these  tables  is  conducted  over 
a  dewatering  screen  and  thence  to  the  washed-coal 
elevator.  The  wash  water  for  the  jigs  is  used  over  and 
over  again,  but  the  water  for  the  tables  comes  from  a 
Dorr  thickener,  which  clarifies  the  overflow  wash  water 
from  the  jigs,  sludge  tank  and  elevating  conveyor. 

The  water  flowing  into  the  thickener  usually  carries 
6  per  cent  of  solids  with  an  average  ash  content  of  35 
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per  cent;  the  clarified  water  leaves  the  thickener  with 
0.15  per  cent  solids,  a  clarification  of  99.9  per  cent. 

A  screen  analysis  of  the  thickener  discharge  is  as 
in  Table  VII. 

TABLE  VII.      SCREEN  ANALYSIS,  THICKENER  DISCHARGE 


Si»e 
+  20-me3h. 
+  40.mesh 
+  60-mesh, 
+  80-mesh. 


Ash 
Percentage  Percentage 
0.0  * 

0.25  * 

3.00  14.22 

7.00  15.97 


Size 
+  lOO-mesh.. 
+  200-mesh.. 
—  200-mesh.. 


Ash 

Percentage  Percentage 
5.00  18.75 

35  00  25  60 

49.75  36  20 


^  Combined  with  +  60-mesh. 


This  gives  an  average  ash  of  29.4  per  cent.  The 
dilution  of  the  discharge  is  44.3  per  cent  solids,  which 
amounts  to  about  100  tons  per  24  hours.  The  inflow 
water  is  passed  into  an  experimental  oil-flotation  cell. 
Regarding  coal  flotation  the  experimental  results  thus 
far  are  satisfactory,  but  some  further  work  is  necessary 
in  order  to  complete  details  for  good  economic  working 
results. 

Details  of  float-and-sink  tests  (Tables  VIII  and  IX) 
are  given  so  that  the  results  of  washing  may  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  From  them,  also,  the  difficulties  of  washing 
Vancouver  Island  coal  will  be  appreciated.  In  Table 
VIII  the  raw  feed  to  the  jigs  is  in  all  cases  minus  2-in. 
mesh  material,  and  the  solutions  in  the  several  tests 
have  the  specific  gravity  indicated. 


TABLE    VIII.     FLOAT-AND-SINK   AND    ANALYSES    OF   RAW     FEE 
TO  JIGS 
Float  and  Sink                                          Ash 
Specific  Gra\-ity  of  Solution      Percentage                                              Percentag 

1.3 /Float       38.5 7.21 

isink        61.5 29.38 

1.4 (Float       71.5 10.67 

\  Sinli          28.5      42.69 

77.5 

12.58 

ISink 

1.6 /  Float 

1  Sink 

22.5 

87.5 

12.5     

49.21 

15.61 

56.50 

1.7 J  Float 

\Sink 

88.0 

12.0 

18.10 

66.09 

The  average  ash  of  the  sample  used  for  this  test  was  20.66  per  cent. 

TABLE   IX.     TEST  ON  RAW   FEED,  WASHED  COAL  AND   REFUSE 
Raw  feed  to  jigs 

Sample  22 .  80%  Ash /Float   56.0% Ash     9.38% 

\Sink     44.0% Ash  43.43% 

^'ashed  coal  from  ji'ls 

Sample  14.30%  Ash /Float   77.67% Ash   10.15% 

(sink     22.33% Ash  26.68% 

Re/tuefromii-it 

Sample  67. 05%  Ash /Float     2.5% Ash   16.00% 

\Sink     97.5% Ash  58.16% 

Float  and  sink  tests  on  table  products 

Float  Ash  Sink 

Feed  to  tables 59.00%         10.00%         41.00% 

Washedslack 71.00%  9.50%         29.00% 

Rock 4.00%         14.65%         96.00% 

Float  and  sink  tests  on  tables  washinn  fines  from  dewaiering  conveyor 

Feed  to  tables I  f/f »»   \V^2° 


I  Sink  31.0% 

Washed  slack                                 /Float  70.0% 

waanea  siacK <  gj^^^  30. 0% 

Refuse |?°»'  -1-5% 

1  Sink 


Ash 
40.00% 
31.32% 
46.50% 

Ash  12.50% 
Ash- 41.49% 
Ash  11.10% 
Ash  35.20% 
Ash  20.57% 
98.5% Ash  53.73% 


I  hope  by  these  notes  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
complexity  of  Vancouver  Island  coal  and  the  diflSculties 
encountered  in  preparing  it  for  the  consumer's  use. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  here  to  the 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  consumers  of  coal, 
especially  the  domestic  consumer,  regarding  the  value 
of  the  smaller  sizes,  as  now  prepared  by  the  island 
washeries,  as  compared  with  lump  coal,  which  is  now  in 
chief  demand  for  domestic  use.  Lump  coal  commands 
the  highest  price,  but  after  buying  it  the  consumer  im- 
mediately breaks  it  into  smaller  sizes,  often  making 
considerable  slack  or  fine  coal.  Washed  No.  1  and  No. 
2  nut  and  pea  coal  are  eminently  suited  for  domestic 
consumption,  being  quite  equal  in  calorific  value  to 
lump,  with  the  added  advantage  of  being  much  cheaper. 


A  New  Investigation,  to  determine  the  composition  of 
the  gas  arising  from  a  fuel  bed,  is  under  way  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Concrete  Switch  Boxes  Cheaper  and  More 
Efl&cient  Than  Brick-and-Mortar  Boxes 

By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE  first  paragraph  under  Item  53  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bituminous  Coal  Mine  Compensation  Rating 
Schedule,  entitled  "Contact  Hazards,"  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  "All  electrical  material  shall  be  of 
an  approved  make,  and  be  firmly  placed  in  secure  and 
workmanlike  manner.  All  switches  (except  trolley-wire 
switches)  shall  be  of  an  enclosed  type  and  operated  by 
an  insulated  handle."  The  subject  of  the  paragraph, 
"Contact  Hazards,"  indicates  the  aim  of  this  ruling.  It 
is  urged  that  precautions  be  taken  to  protect  men  when 
in  the  act  of  throwing  a  switch,  and  this  protection  is 
obtained  most  readily  by  the  use  of  switch  boxes. 

Boxes  placed  in  the  rib  should  be  provided  for  the 
housing  of  feed-line  switches.  These  usually  are  of  brick 
and  mortar  and  built  in  place.  A  box  of  this  character, 
however,  has  its  drawbacks.  To  show  this  an  every-day 
example  may  be  taken.  The  face  of  a  butt  entry  has 
advanced  far  enough  for  permanent  wiring,  and  the  elec- 
trician is  given  the  necessary  instructions.  He  looks 
over  the  situation  and  decides  upon  the  best  location  for 
the  switch,  indicating  its  position  with  chalk.  Someone 
is  set  to  work  digging  a  hole  in  the  rib  to  receive  the 
switch  box.   Only  a  small  amount  of  material  is  needed 


■  6"    -A  Section 


Section  B- B 
FIG.  1.  CONCRETE  SWITCH  BOX  IN  USE  AT  JEAN  MINE 
Boxes  like  these  .ire  made  by  pouring  concrete  into  forms  at 
some  convenient  place  on  the  surface.  They  can  be  set  in  a  niche 
in  the  mine  rib  and  can  be  locked  In  such  manner  that  the 
current  cannot  be  re-established  till  the  man  who  has  the  key 
returns.     The  electrician  is  thus  protocted  in  making  repairs. 
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for  the  job,  but  much  time  is  lost  in  bringing  it  in.  Any 
excess  of  material  usually  is  scattered  and  wasted.  This 
loss  may  amount  to  only  a  few  cents,  but  it  is  tangible, 
nevertheless.  A  mason  then  proceeds  to  build  up  the 
switch  box,  usually  taking  from  two  to  three  houi-s  to 
complete  the  job. 

Even  after  this  box  is  finished  it  is  not  as  serviceable 
as  one  of  concrete.  In  most  instances  it  has  no  door,  and 
in  any  case  is  not  water  resisting.  Furthermore  the 
switch  grip  may  become  charged  because  of  the  damp^ 
ness.  Locking  arrangements  are  seldom  provided  and 
are  difficult  to  embody  in  this  type  of  construction. 
When  a  section  is  abandoned  and  no  further  use  can  be 
made  of  the  switch  or  the  box,  the  concrete  box  may  be 
salvaged,  but  the  one  built  in  place  is  a  total  loss. 

At  the  Jean  mine  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  at  Dinsmore, 
Pa.,  concrete  switch  boxes  are  used.  Constructed  and 
installed  at  small  cost,  they  are  nevertheless  more 
desirable  and  efficient  than  if  constructed  of  brick.  The 
forms  utilized  in  pouring  may  be  constructed  of  l-in. 
yellow  pine  or  similar  material  and  used  over  and  over 
again.  These  forms  are  collapsible,  the  various  members 
being  so  hinged  and  hasped  together  that  they  may  be 
loosened  and  drawn  away  from  the  finished  casting.  The 
chief  dimensions  of  the  concrete  box  are  given  in  Fig. 
1,  and  the  method  employed  in  fastening  the  several 
parts  of  the  outer  and  inner  forms  as  well  as  that  for 
the  door  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  information  conveyed 
by  the  drawing  and  photograph  is  sufficient  to  enable 
any  competent  carpenter  to  build  the  necessary  forms. 

The  concrete  used  in  casting  these  boxes  consists  of 
one  part  cement  and  one  part  sand.  A  25-lb.  powder 
can  filled  with  cement  and  another  with  sand,  with 
enough  water  to  give  the  proper  consistency,  have  been 
found  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  one  box, 
with  nothing  left  over.  Porcelain  insulators  are  pro- 
vided in  the  side  walls  for  carrying  the  wires  to  the 
switch  terminals.  Insulators  so  damaged  as  to  render 
them  useless  for  wire  suspension  may  be  utilized  for 


this  purpose.  The  intact  portion  is  chipped  straight  and 
to  a  length  of  about  2  in.,  this  being  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  the  box.  These  insulators  are  held  in 
place  during  the  pouring  by  the  insertion  of  small  rods 
through  the  box  form,  from  which  the  insulators  are 
suspended.  Four  insulators,  two  in  each  side  wall,  are 
provided,  although  only  two  wires  enter  the  box.  The 
four  openings  provide  exits  for  the  wires,  one  or  two  on 
either  side. 

For  fastening  the  cross  bands  which  secure  the  door 
and  lock  the  switch  i  x  3-in.  bolts  are  used.  These  are 
set  in  place  by  hand  after  the  concrete  has  been  poured. 
The  door  containing  the  V-shaped  opening  is  reinforced 
with  wire  or  any  other  suitable  material.  The  side  walls 
of  the  cope  or  center  box  form  are  not  hinged  to  the 
bottom  board.  These  pieces  are  securely  fastened  to  the 
form  blocks  or  partitions  below  the  arm.s,  these  blocks  in 
turn  being  fastened  to  the  bottom  or  floor  board  by 
means  of  hinges. 

The  ends  come  away  entirely  and  are  held  to  the  side 
walls  by  means  of  hasps.  The  bottom  or  floor  board  is 
well  shellacked  before  assembling  the  form,  and  pro- 
jects slightly  beyond  the  end  boards.  After  the  con- 
crete has  set,  the  screws  are  removed  from  the  hinges 
connecting  the  floor  board  with  the  two  partitions,  the 
hasps  are  unfastened  and  the  endpieces  withdrawn. 
Finally  the  side  wall  and  partition  unit  is  lifted,  leaving 
the  floor  board  of  the  cope  embedded  in  the  concrete.  It 
then  acts  as  a  panel  or  baseboard  upon  which  the  switch 
is  mounted. 

The  hinged  walls  of  the  drag,  shown  on  the  left  in 
the  illustration,  fall  away  from  the  concrete  casting,  as 
do  also  those  of  the  door  form  shown  on  the  right.  The 
metal  U-form  is  made  of  steel  strap  salvaged  from  a 
discarded  mine  car. 

The  time  required  to  complete  one  box,  including  the 
mixing  and  pouring  of  the  concrete,  and  the  setting  of 
bolts,  insulators  and  reinforcing  material,  is  forty 
minutes.  This  work  may  be  done  at  odd  times  in  one  of 
the  shops,  and  a  number  of  the  boxes  kept  in  the  supply 
room,  so  that  they  may  be  installed  at  short  notice.  The 
cost  is  approximately  $1.50.  This  includes  labor  and 
material,  with  the  box  complete  except  for  the  switch 
itself. 

These  boxes  will  not  only  be  used  in  room  entries  for 
feed-line  switches  but  also  on  the  main  haulage  roads 
for  trolley  cut-outs.  Open  trolley-wire  switches  are  a 
source  of  danger  because  in  throwing  one  of  them  the 
operative  must  stand  directly  over  a  rail,  his  hand  mean- 
while coming  within  a  few  inches  of  the  wire.  This 
risk  may  be  obviated  by  wedging  a  box  of  the  kind  just 
described  into  a  niche  in  the  rib  and  connecting  it  with 
the  trolley  wire  by  means  of  lead  lines.  Lights  on  the 
inbye  side  will  show  whether  the  switch  is  on  or  off. 

If  an  electrician  cuts  out  a  section  of  the  mine  in 
which  repairs  are  to  be  made  and  the  switch  is  of  the 
open  trolley-wire  type  or  even  an  enclosed  type  with  no 
locking  provisions,  his  only  protection  is  to  hang  up  a 
danger  sign.  The  use  of  the  concrete  box  just  described 
eliminates  this  hazard,  as  the  switch  may  be  effectively 
locked  out,  the  electrician  carrying  the  key  in  his  own 
pocket. 


FIG.  2.     FORMS  USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SWITCH  BOX 
Once  mside  these  forms  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.     A 
good  carpenter  should   build  one  in  less   than   a  day.     The   form 
to  the  right  is  used  in  pouring  the  door. 
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A  Life  of  George  Westinghouse 

DESIRING  that  the  notables  of  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing profession  in  America  be  duly  celebrated,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  leading 
members  of  the  society.  The  first  of  these,  the  "Auto- 
biography of  John  Fritz,"  was  published  in  1912.  The 
"Life  of  George  Westinghouse,"  by  Henry  G.  Prout,  is  the 
second  of  these  publications,  which  is  published  by  Scribners, 
and  excellently  has  Colonel  Prout  performed  his  task. 

As  a  rule  the  lives  of  great  inventors  do  not  fail  of  ade- 
quate chronicling,  but  it  is  possible  hereafter  that  there  will 
be  men  of  wonderful  achievement  who  will  be  in  danger  of 
doing  their  life-work,  revolutionizing  industry  and  being  left 
without  adequate  recognition,  for  so  intricate  are  modern 
inventions  that  only  experts  are  now  able  properly  to 
evaluate  them.  Discoveries  and  inventions  which  founded 
new  industries  and  manifestly  modified  our  manner  of  liv- 
ing will  always  find  chroniclers,  but  men  who  take  up  the 
study  and  development  of  older  industries  and  give  them  a 
new  importance  and  value  are  regarded  as  merely  developers 
and  get  little  credit  for  a  vision  and  an  inventiveness  in  no 
way  less  marvelous  than  that  displayed  by  those  who  first 
gave  birth  to  the  industry. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Westinghouse,  he  was  in  many  matters 
so  greatly  a  collaborator  that  his  own  contribution  was  often 
overlooked,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the 
manager  of  the  activities  of  the  remarkable  group  that  his 
genius  gathered  around  him. 

In  the  early  days,  when  lack  of  funds  denied  him  oppor- 
tunity to  assemble  around  him  leaders  in  all  lines  of  re- 
search, George  Westinghouse  stood  out  as  an  inventor  more 
clearly  than  in  middle  and  later  life.  "Westinghouse"  then 
got  too  often  to  mean  the  association  of  brilliant  minds  that 
his  genius  assembled  and  led,  rather  than  Westinghouse  him- 
self. Those  earlier  years  saw  the  development  of  the  air 
brake,  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated.  But  it 
is  not  with  the  design  and  construction  of  brakes  that  would 
bring  a  train  weighing  300  tons  in  weight  to  rest  from  a 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  in  the  short  space  of  500  ft. 
that  most  readers  will  be  most  interested,  though  the 
work  of  disproving,  with  the  aid  of  Captain  (later  Sir) 
Douglas  Galton,  the  old  Morin  law  that  friction  was  inde- 
pendent of  velocity  has  its  bearing  on  all  locomotive  engi- 
neering, mine  and  other.  The  tests  in  Great  Britain  fully 
proved  that  the  brakes  should  not  be  so  strongly  applied  as 
to  cause  skidding  and  that  on  first  application  the  pressure 
of  the  brake  should  be  greatest,  as  the  speed  at  that  moment 
is  highest  and  the  friction  resulting  from  the  pressure  of 
the  brake  is  accordingly  at  a  minimum. 

In  1881  George  Westinghouse  took  out  a  patent  for  auto- 
matically regulating  either  the  engine  or  the  dynamo  in 
response  to  change  in  load,  thus  starting  his  work  in  the 
electrical  field.     Of  that  work  Mr.  Prout  says: 

,>,int  'i^*'  ^^^  °^  electricity  he  was  not  an  inventor  of  funda- 
lii  ,?  ■'■  I  ,'^  invented  many  useful  details,  but  his  great  work  was 
iV-i,  "i"  ^  ^^'  combining  and  directing  the  work  of  other  men. 
u  hen  he  entered  the  field  he  was  already  a  world  figure ;  a  load- 
stone attractmg  from  all  directions.  No  other  man  combined  the 
resourcefulness,  the  contact  with  scientists,  the  ardor  for  electrical 
aeveiopment.  the  manufacturing  plants,  the  organization  of  men 
m  many  groups,  the  vision,  the  optimism,  the  courage  and  the 
win  to  brmg  thmgs  to  pass.  Known  the  world  over,  he  was  the 
receptacle  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  scientists  and  inventors 
everywhere.  He  was  the  captain  of  them  all,  the  man  who  re- 
ceived and  co-ordinated  and  e.xecuted. 

Westinghouse  soon  associated  with  him  William  Stanley 
and  entered  the  electric-lighting  field,  buying  up  the  com- 
pany holding  the  patents  of  Sawyer  and  Man,  which  patents 
covered  the  carbonizing  of  paper  and  other  fibrous  materials 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  soon,  however,  to  be  rendered  of 
little  avail  by  Edison's  patents  on  a  carbon  filament  in  an 


exhausted  container  made  wholly  of  gla.-?s,  and  not  contain- 
ing a  stopper.  In  1886  Westinghouse  direct-current  incan- 
descent-lighting plants  were  installed  in  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  and  the  Monongahela  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  first  central-station  Westinghouse  equipment  was  in- 
stalled at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  work  being  begun  in  May  of 
that  year.  But  Westinghouse's  main  accomplishments  were 
to  be  in  alternating-current  development,  in  which  he  firmly 
believed  and  from  which  no  discouragements  could  divert 
him. 

Those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  large  units  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
only  as  far  back  as  1890  the  largest  generator  ever  built  was 
of  250  hp.  The  armature  shifted  as  much  as  an  inch  on  the 
smooth  cylindrical  core.  Despite  the  opposition  to  slotted 
annatures  then  prevailing,  Westinghouse  decided  to  adopt 
them  to  correct  this  failing,  and  they  soon  superseded  all 
other  types.  Belt  connections  were  soon  succeeded  by  direct 
connection  of  engine  and  armature  shaft. 

The  introduction  of  the  transformer  into  America  and 
its  reconstruction  as  a  practical  electrical  appliance  from  the 
form  in  which  it  was  designed  by  a  Frenchman,  Lucian 
Gaulard,  was  another  early  achievement  of  Westinghouse. 
Stanley,  still  one  of  the  Westinghouse  engineers,  built  up 
the  transformer  core  of  E-shaped  plates.  Albert  Schmid, 
another  Westinghouse  engineer,  abandoned  the  use  of  paper 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  eddy  currents  and  found  that  the 
natural  oxidation  of  iron  plates  was  a  sufficient  insulation. 
Westinghouse  himself  invented  the  ventilated  core  to  prevent 
overheating  and  the  well-knovioi  oil-cooled  transformer  of 
the  present  time.  This  was  in  1886,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  the  Westinghouse  Co.  installed  in  Buffalo  the  first 
commercial  plant  employing  the  alternating-current  system. 
The  Stanley  alternator  and  the  Stillwell  "booster,"  or  "regu- 
lator," soon  followed. 

Would  Have  Baeked  It  Even  from  Surface 

Thus  were  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  operating  with 
alternating  current  overcome.  With  equal  determination 
Westinghouse  met  the  cry  that  a  form  of  current  believed 
to  be  so  potentially  dangerous  should  not  be  harnessed  for 
the  public  good. 

It  will  be  hardly  permissible  to  discuss  in  detail  Westing- 
house's  services  in  the  development  of  the  induction  motor, 
for  which  patents  were  issued  to  Nikola  Tesla  on  May  1, 
1888.  The  labor  of  putting  this  new  industrial  implement 
on  the  market  nearly  swamped  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Co.,  five  years  later.  In  the  same  month  and  year  that 
Tesla  patented  his  motor,  O.  B.  Shallenberger,  chief  elec- 
trician of  Westinghouse's  company,  developed  hia  alternat- 
ing-current meter. 

The  rotary  converter  was  another  development  of  the 
Westinghouse  associates.  Originated  by  Siemens  &  Halske, 
it  was  given  its  present  form  by  B.  G.  Lamme,  of  the  West- 
inghouse organization.  Other  directions  in  which  Westing- 
house was  active  was  in  the  making  of  gas  engines  and  steam 
turbines,  the  single-flow  turbine  of  Parsons  becoming  the 
single-double  flow  or  impulse-reaction  turbine  of  Westing- 
house. Naturally  the  turbo-generator  was  an  offshot  of  this 
machine. 

To  review  the  rest  of  the  activities  of  Westinghouse 
would  take  no  less  a  space  than  Mr.  Prout  has  afforded  it 
in  his  well-digested  volume.  It  is  needless  to  say  they  cover 
natural  gas,  fuel  gas,  the  Westinghouse  producer,  the 
Nernst  lamp,  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp,  the  multiple-unit 
control,  by  which  the  several  cars  of  an  electric  train  can  be 
controlled  from  the  foremost  car;  improved  car,  air  and  elec- 
tric couplings  on  trains,  telephony,  an  air  spring  for  auto- 
mobiles, steel  cars  for  railroads  and  signaling  and  inter- 
locking switches.  The  appendix  of  patents  at  the  end  of 
Colonel  Prout's  book  shows  that  Westinghouse  took  out  a 
patent  about  every  six  weeks  for  forty-eight  years. 

The  author  of  the  book  reviewed.  Colonel  Henry  G.  Prout, 
before  joining  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  of  which  he 
later  succeeded  Mr.  Westinghouse  as  president,  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  editors  in  the  tech- 
nical publishing  field.  This  experience  and  his  business  rela- 
tionship with  Mr.  Westinghouse  gave  him  an  unusual  fitness 
for  this  biographic  work. 
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Right  and  Wrong  Ways  of  Laying 
Room  Switches 

Location  of  Frog  by  Spads  on  Entry,  in  Line  with  the  Inby 
Rail  in  Room— Uniform  Curve  of  Switch  Track— Wrong 
Methods  of  Laying  Switches  Give  Much  Trouble  in  Operation 


In  any  case,  if  the  rails  are  not  well 
lined  up,  the  curve  made  uniform  and 
the  road  well  ballasted,  derailment  of 
cars  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

G.  W.  Breeden,  Track  Foreman, 

U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Thorpe,  W.  Va. 


AS  TRACK  foreman  for  one  of  the 
largest  coal  companies  in  this  field, 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  several  ref- 
erences to  the  laying  of  mine-room 
switches,  which  have  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  Coal  Age. 

There  are  right  and  wrong  ways  of 
lajnng  room  switches.  A  wrong  method 
is  sure  to  give  much  trouble  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mine.  Frequent  delays  will 
be  caused  by  the  derailment  of  cars 
passing  in  and  out  of  a  room  where  the 
switch  is  not  properly  laid. 

All  of  this  can  be  avoided  if  the 
trackman  in  charge  has  had  the  experi- 
ence required  for  that  class  of  work. 
Too  many  switches  today  are  being  laid 
by  timbermen  or  other  daymen  who 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  in  regard  to 
what  is  required  in  laying  a  good 
switch. 

Important  Points  to  Be  Observed 
IN  Laying  a  Room  Switch 

Permit  me,  then,  to  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions and  describe  briefly  some  of  the 
important  points  that  must  be  observed 
if  the  work  is  to  give  satisfaction  when 
finished.  These  points  are  few  and 
simple  and  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 
In  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear, 
I  have  prepared  a  sketch  showing  three 
forms  of  room  switches  most  commonly 
found  in  mines.  The  first  of  these  (a) 
shown  on  the  left  of  the  figure,  illus- 
trates a  switch  that  has  been  properly 
laid  at  the  mouth  of  a  room  turned  off 
a  main  road. 

The  two  figures  (b)  and  (e),  on  the 
right  of  this  one,  each  reveal  common 
errors,  in  the  location  of  the  switch, 
that  often  cause  trouble  and  annoyance 
to  drivers,  even  when  no  actual  derail- 
ment of  the  car  takes  place. 

Spads  Set  on  Entry  in  Line 
WITH  Track  in  the  Room 
Describing  these  methods  more  in  de- 
tail, let  me  say,  it  will  be  observed  the 
spads  have  been  set  in  the  entry,  in  each 
case,  in  line  with  the  inby  rail  in  the 
room;  or  these  spads  may  be  set  in  line 
with  the  inby  rib  of  the  room,  if  de- 
sired. 

Having  located  the  spads,  in  the  roof 
or  timbers,  on  the  main  road,  it  is  my 
practice  to  start  the  work  by  lining  up 
the  track  and  surfacing  it  so  as  to 
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bring  it  to  proper  grade  in  the  entry. 
If  there  are  any  bad  rails  these  are 
replaced  with  good  ones  and  this  is  all 
done  before  making  any  move  to  lay  the 
switch. 

Utilize  Short  Pieces  of  Rails 
In  laying  a  room  switch  there  are  al- 
ways required  some  short  pieces  of  rail. 
The  next  step,  therefore,  is  to  look  up 
these  short  pieces,  which  are  always  to 
be  found  in  a  large  mine,  as  the  result 
of  track  rails  being  broken  by  wrecks 
or  being  otherwise  made  unfit  for  serv- 
ice on  the  main  road.    It  never  pays  to 
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ILLUSTR.\TING  GOOD  AND  BAD 
SWITCHES 

cut  a  good  rail  if  these  short  pieces  can 
be  found. 

The  use  of  different  track  gages  or 
having  different  widths  of  entry  and 
the  manner  of  turning  rooms  will,  of 
course,  give  different  dimensions  for 
the  length  of  lead  rail  and  number  of 
frog  to  be  employed. 

In  our  mine,  with  a  10-ft.  entry,  a 
2J-ft.  track  gage  and  using  a  No.  2 
frog,  it  is  my  custom  to  locate  the  point 
of  frog  about  9  ft.  outby  from  the  spads 
and  use  a  9-ft.  lead  rail.  I  am  careful 
to  lay  the  switch  rails  to  a  uniform 
curve,  from  the  point  of  switch  to  the 
line  of  straight  rail  in  the  room. 

A  common  error,  in  laying  a  mine 
switch,  is  to  locate  the  point  of  frog  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  spads,  as 
shown  at  (b),  in  the  figure.  In  that 
case,  the  tendency  is  to  use  a  No.  2i 
or  No.  3  frog  and  the  lead  rail  is  run 
practically  straight  across  the  main 
road  to  the  frog,  hefore  the  curve  lead- 
ing into  the  room  is  started. 

Again,  as  shown  at  (c) ,  we  often 
find  a  frog  located  at  too  short  a  dis- 
tance from  the  spads  and  the  lead  rail 
lengthened.  In  both  this  case  and  the 
last  one  mentioned,  the  curve  in  the 
rooms  is  too  short  to  give  good  service. 


Electric  Cap  Lamp  for  Miners 

Safety  lavip  a  handicap  to  the  miner — 
Electric  cap  lamp  safer — Enables  the 
miner  to  produce  more  coal — Use  of 
open  lights  dangerous. 

PERMIT  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
commending  the  stand  taken  by 
Gaston  F.  Libiez  in  Coal  Age,  Nov.  24, 
p.  847,  in  reference  to  the  passing  of 
the  miner's  safety  lamp  as  used  by 
them  at  the  working  face. 

For  all  general  purposes  I  consider 
the  safety  lamp  a  handicap  to  the 
miner.  I  believe  the  constant  use  of  the 
lamp  tends  to  injure  the  eyesight  and 
it  is  well  known  that  it  gives  a  poor 
light  for  the  detection  of  bad  roof,  to 
which  danger  the  miner  is  constantly 
subjected. 

In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  a  law, 
compelling  all  coal  operators  to  equip 
their  mines  with  electric  cap  lamps  of  a 
form  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  restricting  the  use  of  the  safety 
lamp  to  the  examination  of  the  mine 
for  gas  by  firebosses. 

As  stated  in  the  letter  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  the  Mine  Inspectors' 
Institute  of  America  recently  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  the  disuse  of 
the  safetj'  lamp,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  for  gas,  and  urging  the  use, 
by  miners,  of  electric  cap  lamps  instead. 
Coming  from  such  a  source,  the  recom- 
mendation is  well  worthy  of  the  earnest 
consideration  of  every  coal  operator. 

Greater  Safety  Assured  by  Use  of 
Electric  Cap  Lamps 

If  our  mines  were  equipped  with 
electric  cap  lamps,  the  better  light  af- 
forded would  enable  the  miners  to  do 
more  work  and  under  safer  conditions, 
provided  their  places  were  examined  by 
competent  firebosses,  or  safety  inspec- 
tors, using  safety  lamps,  say  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  during  the  working 
hours. 

Under  no  conditions  should  miners  be 
permitted  to  use  open  lights  at  the 
working  faces.  The  mine  may  not  be 
classed  as  a  gaseous  mine;  but  there  is 
never  any  certainty  as  to  when  gas 
may  appear  in  a  mine  that  has  never 
been  known  to  produce  gas  before. 

An  incident  that  occurred  in  my  own 
experience  very  forcibly  impressed  this 
fact  on  my  mind  when  serving  as  mine 
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foreman,  at  a  mine  where  open  lights 
were  in  use.  No  trouble  had  been  ex- 
perienced previously;  but  one  day  a 
miner's  place  struck  a  fault  in  the  roof, 
which  opened  a  gas  feeder  that  was 
quickly  ignited  by  the  man's  open  light. 
I  was  present  in  the  place  when  this 
occurred  and,  by  hard  work,  we  were 
able  to  put  out  the  feeder.  As  the 
place  was  making  much  gas,  however, 
I  at  once  ordered  all  lights  in  that 
vicinity  extinguished  and  fenced  the 
place  off  until  the  feeder  should  ex- 
haust itself,  which  it  did  in  a  few  days. 

Superintendent  Refuses  Appeal 

My  appeal  to  the  superintendent  to 
provide  electric  cap  lamps  for  the  min- 
ers was  refused  and  I  was  given  the 
choice  of  continuing  to  work  the  mine 
with  open  lights  or  give  up  my  place, 
which  I  did  a  little  later,  as  the  men  re- 
fused to  work  with  safety  lamps. 

Had  there  been  a  law  compelling  this 
mine  to  be  equipped  with  electric  lamps, 
I  would  not  have  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  resigning  my  position,  by  reason 
of  my  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
superintendent.  It  would  be  better  if 
our  mining  laws  controlled  all  mines, 
large  and  small.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  operations  the  conditions  are 
very  bad  and  often  quite  unsafe. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  mine  employing  but  two  men 
should  not  come  under  the  law  as  much 
as  an  operation  employing  ten  or  more 
men.  Are  not  the  lives  of  those  two 
men  as  important  as  the  lives  of  two 
other  men  working  in  a  larger  mine 
where  they  are  safeguarded  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law? 

My  observation  of  conditions  in  these 
small  mines  leads  me  to  hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  they  will  be 
compelled  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  the  same  as  larger 
operations.  Mine  Foreman. 

,  Pa. 


back.  These  entries  are  some  distance 
from  any  water  supply  and  would  re- 
quire, when  sprinkling  at  night,  both 
mule  and  motor  haulage  to  handle  the 
sprinkling  outfit.  Owing  to  low  timbers 
and  heaving  bottom,  it  was  found  that 
it  was  expensive  business  to  get  the 
sprinkling  outfit  to  the  face  and,  for 
this  reason,  we  ti'ied  the  salt  with 
good  results. 

Salt  Sprinkled  by  Hand 

The  salt  is  placed  by  hand,  care  being 
taken  to  get  it  over  the  tops  and 
behind  the  legs  of  timbers,  along  the 
gob  and  on  both  ribs.  One  application 
will  last  thirty  days.  If  we  sprinkled 
\vith  water  the  job  would  have  to  be 
done  twice  a  week.  In  experimenting 
with  salt,  in  advancing  entires  the  salt 
maintained  a  dampness  for  over  sixty 
days. 

We  think  that  the  use  of  salt  is  of 
particular  value  in  robbing  work,  as 
the  dampness  remains  in  the  dust  and 
gob  after  the  pillars  have  been  re- 
moved. Also  you  can  put  the  salt 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good  or 
where  it  is  needed  the  worst;  and  this 
is  hard  to  do  under  bad  roof  in  robbing 
work,  with  a  sprinkling  outfit.  We 
have  used  this  for  over  two  years  now. 

,  Tenn.      Mining  Engineer. 


Use  of  Salt  to  Keep  Mine  in 
Damp  Condition 

Salt  sprinkled  by  hand  on  thnbers, 
floors  and  ribs  proves  satisfactory — 
Applied  once  a  month — Cheaper  than 
sprinkling  with  ivater — Generally 
■more  effective  in  allaying  dust. 

REFERRING  to  the  interesting  let- 
■  ter  of  a  Chicago  engineer  inquiring 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  in  mining 
practice,  and  the  reply  published  in 
Coal  Age,  .Ian.  26,  p.  172,  permit  me  to 
offer  the  following  as  the  result  of 
our   own   experience: 

Some  time  since  we  were  having 
more  or  less  trouble  with  the  dust 
question  in  our  mines  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  our  mine  foremen 
we  used  salt,  in  certain  districts  of 
the  mines,  to  keep  the  dust  damp.  We 
have  found  this  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  an  inexpensive  method  of  obtaining 
the  desired  amount  of  dampness  as 
compared  with  what  would  have  been 
the  cost  to  regularly  sprinkle  these 
districts. 

We  have  five  pairs  of  entries  em- 
ploying mule  haulage,  and  being  robbed 


Solid  Shooting  vs.  Machine  Mining 

Relative  vierits  of  solid  shooting  and 
machine  mining — Solid  shooting  re- 
quires more  skill  than  that  of  the 
average  miner — Advocated  chiefly  to 
loiver  cost  of  production. 

AFTER  reading  the  excellent  letter 
.  of  William  Crooks,  Coal  Age,  Nov. 
17,  p.  806,  I  must  confess  being  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  I  would  favor 
shooting  coal  off  the  solid  or  mining  it 
by  machines  which  has  always  been  my 
preference. 

Since  reading  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  that  writer,  I  have  given  the 
matter  much  thought,  but  am  still  a 
strong  advocate  against  the  practice  of 
solid  shooting.  Referring  to  the  nu- 
merous accidents  in  Alabama  mines, 
Mr.  Crooks  states  that  these  have  all 
occurred  in  machine  mines.  His  infer- 
ence that  machine  mining  is  responsible 
for  those  accidents  is,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  wholly  wrong. 

Solid  Shooting  Not  the  Cause  of 
Explosions  in  Alabama 

Allowing  that  these  accidents  all  oc- 
curred in  machine  mines,  is  it  not  more 
than  likely  that  they  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  mines  were  more  developed 
and  putting  out  a  larger  tonnage,  which 
would  increase  their  liability  to  acci- 
dent, as  compared  with  smaller  opera- 
tions shooting  the  coal  off  the  solid  and 
having  a  lesser  output. 

There  is  a  trick  in  solid  shooting  if 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  safely.  In 
my  opinion,  few  miners  are  experts  at 
the  business,  or  can  boast  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  getting  good  results  when 
following  this  practice,  which  unfortu- 
nately has  many  advocates  among  the 
higher  mining  officials. 


It  has  been  my  experience  that  to 
shoot  coal  off  the  solid  consumes  more 
powder,  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  and 
causes  more  roof  to  fall  than  where  the 
coal  is  properly  undercut  or  sheared. 
The  reason  is  that  the  powder  must  do 
more  work  to  break  down  the  coal  and, 
on  that  account,  exerts  a  much  greater 
force  against  the  roof,  which  is  weak- 
ened and  falls  readily. 

When  Mr.  Crooks  referred  to  the 
"differential"  existing  between  solid 
shooting  and  machine  mining,  he  un- 
covered a  sore  spot.  The  differential  in 
these  two  practices  of  mining  coal  is 
the  real  reason  why  a  large  number  of 
miners  prefer  solid  shooting  to  having 
their  coal  cut  by  machines. 

Indeed,  I  have  wondered  how  it  was 
possible  to  keep  mining  machines  in  the 
Illinois  northern  field,  with  the  present 
existing  diffei-ential.  Reflecting  on 
these  conditions,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  my  friend  in  Alabama  may  not  be 
wholly  disinterested  when  he  expresses 
a  preference  for  shooting  coal  off  the 
solid. 

Machine  Differential  in  Illinois 

In  Illinois,  the  pick-mining  rate  is 
$1.37  per  ton  and  the  miner  is  paid,  for 
2  ft.  of  brushing,  at  $7.50  a  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  machine  mining,  the 
miner  receives  from  91i  to  93c.,  per  ton 
of  coal,  and  there  is  no  brushing. 

The  coal  varies  from  36  to  42  in.  high 
and  often  contains  blackjack  or  bands 
of  sulphur  that  the  machine  must  cut. 
At  the  best,  a  crew  of  three  men  will 
cut  an  average  of  four  places  per  shift, 
allowing  for  an  occasional  breakdown 
of  the  machine  and  other  delays. 

Each  place  cut  is  42  ft.  long  and,  al- 
lowing 27  cu.ft.  per  ton  of  coal,  a  4i-ft. 
cut,  in  four  places,  would  yield  about  90 
tons.  The  machine  runners  rate  being 
$8.04  per  shift,  makes  the  cost  for  cut- 
ting the  coal  (3  X  8.04)  ^  90  =  say 
27c.  per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  cost  for  maintenance  and  repairs. 

Machines  Discarded  for  Solid 
Shooting 

Lately  I  was  promised  the  charge  of 
a  machine  mine  and  the  superintendent 
informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  dis- 
card the  machines  he  had  and  use  solid 
shooting.  He  stated  that  the  miners 
were  pulverizing  their  coal  with  heavy 
shots.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand this,  as  competent  shotfirers  were 
employed  in  that  mine  to  shoot  the  coal 
at  night. 

My  conclusion  is  that  where  a  com- 
pany is  able  to  install  machines,  the 
mine  is  better  managed  and  the  work 
performed  in  a  more  business-like  man- 
ner all  around.  The  ventilation  is  more 
efficient;  a  minimum  amount  of  explo- 
sive is  used  and  the  danger  of  solid 
shooting  eliminated. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  near  future 
will  see  less  raw  coal  used  in  industrial 
operations  and  the  production  of  lump 
coal  will  be  less  important.  Present 
methods  of  mining  coal  will  give  way 
to  modern  machinery  for  extracting  the 
coal  in  quantity  and  eliminate  the  use 
of  powder  for  blasting  it  from  the  bed. 

Peru,  111.  Gaston  F.  Libiez. 
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Imagined  Difficulties  of  Miners 

Pension  fund  for  disabled  miners — Age 
limit  set  by  few  companies — A  miner's 
best  and  mast  reliable  capital  is  his 
code  of  honor. 

I  HAVE  read  with  deep  interest  the 
two  letters  of  Western  men,  one 
signed  "Western  Miner"  and  the  other 
"Western  Inquirer,"  appearing  in  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  29,  p.  1055. 

The  plaint  of  the  last  writer  is  pitiful 
indeed,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  does 
not  realize  present  conditions  in  the 
world  today.  He  fails  to  understand 
that  he  is  surrounded  on  every  hand 
by  men  of  little  knowledge  and  I  would 
say,  also,  having  a  low  grade  of  morals. 

The  letter  of  the  first  writer  reminds 
me  of  an  idea  I  suggested  some  time 
ago,  in  regard  to  maintaining  a  fund 
for  disabled  and  aged  miners,  as  a 
means  of  protecting  honest  workers 
from  the  unjust  trespassing  on  their 
rights  by  those  of  their  fellows  who  are 
less  conscientious. 

Miners'  Pension  System,  C.  F.  &  I.  Co. 

This  writer  has  mentioned  the  pen- 
sion system  adopted  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  he  discussed  at 
considerable  length.  It  is  not  my  desire 
to  in  any  way  criticise  that  system  or 
to  reflect  on  the  sincerity  of  the  com- 
pany who  planned  it. 

My  experience  of  ten  years,  in  that 
country,  leads  me  to  say  that  the  writer 
has  only  spoken  the  truth  in  what  he 
has  said  regarding  the  working  of  the 
system.  For  myself,  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  honest  worker  is  protected  against 
the  less  conscientious  fellows  about  him. 


Let  me  ask,  How  are  the  higher  offi- 
cials of  the  company  to  understand  the 
actual  conditions  in  the  mine,  unless 
they  make  frequent  visits  to  the  mine, 
going  into  the  workings  and  coming 
into  personal  contact  with  the  men  in 
their  employ? 

It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  gfrievance 
committee  that  is  supposed  to  report  all 
matters  and  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
the  mine;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
such  a  committee  is  an  impartial  court 
of  inquiry,  and  the  fellow  who  is  not  in 
favor  with  them  suffers  by  reason. 

Past  Experiences  of  a  Miner 

Looking  back  on  my  own  experience 
in  life,  I  cannot  but  sympathize  with 
the  second  writer  who  seems  to  think 
that  his  knowledge  and  habits  of  life 
should  insure  him  better  recognition 
than  he  has  yet  received. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  some 
years  ago  I  gave  way  to  dissipation  and 
sank  into  the  gutter;  but  an  endow- 
ment left  me  by  my  parents,  in  child- 
hood, prevailed  and  saved  me  from  de- 
struction. Let  me  say,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  our  friend,  the  miner's  best 
and  most  reliable  capital  is  his  code  of 
honor. 

At  the  payroll  window,  a  few  days 
ago,  the  fellow  ahead  of  me  drew  $137 
and,  though  he  has  no  family  or  other 
dependents,  spent  it  all  with  gamblers 
and  bootleggers  so  that  two  days  later 
he  had  to  ask  me  for  carfare  to  get  him 
home.  It  is  this  class  of  workers  that 
is  doing  the  coal  industry  a  vast  harm. 
Let  us  try  to  clean  house  by  eliminat- 
ing such.  Henry  Bock. 

Staunton,  111. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Mining  Coal  in  Vicinity  of  Gas  Wells 

Gas  and  Oil  Wells  in  Mining  Districts  a  Menace  to  Safety — 
Ways  and  Means  of  Eliminating  the  Danger— Legislation  Needed 
for  Protection  of  the  Coal  Industry— The  Evil  on  the  Increase 


RECENTLY  much  anxiety  has  been 
expressed  regarding  the  danger 
that  is  imminent  from  the  mining  of 
coal  in  the  vicinity  of  gas  and  oil  wells. 
Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  wells  being  sunk  in  mining 
districts,  the  question  of  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  mines  is  one  of  growing 
importance. 

For  that  reason,  I  desire  to  ask  for 
an  open  discussion  of  the  subject,  by 
readers  of  Coal  Age.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  our  readers  have  experi- 
enced the  difficulties  of  mining  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  wells  and  can  offer 
good  suggestions  as  to  how  the  danger 
due  to  their  presence  can  be  best  over- 
come. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
the   danger    from    this    source    is   not 


limited  to  the  life  of  the  wells,  but 
exists  long  after  the  wells  have  been 
abandoned.  Moreover  what  makes  the 
situation  worse  is  the  fact  that  seldom 
any  records  of  abandoned  wells  are 
available,  and  their  presence  is  only  re- 
vealed when  they  are  encountered  in 
the  driving  of  rooms  and  entries,  in 
the  development  of  the  mine. 

It  would  be  of  special  intei-est  to  hear 
from  those  who,  before  mining,  may 
have  sealed  off  gas  wells,  from  the  sur- 
face to  a  point  below  the  coal-bearing 
strata.  Let  us  hope  for  a  good  dis- 
cussion. Frank  Kain,  Jr. 

Barton,  Ohio. 


in  the  vicinity  of  gas  and  oil  wells, 
which  at  one  time  was  a  sorely  vexed 
problem  in  certain  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania where  many  such  wells  were 
sunk  and  later  proved  a  serious  menace 
to  the  mining  of  the  coal  in  those  locali- 
ties. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  mat- 
ter was  strongly  agitated  and  discussed 
in  Coal  Age.  The  question,  at  that 
time,  was  brought  before  state  legis- 
lators and  suitable  enactments  sought 
to  safeguard  the  coal  industry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  old  aban- 
doned oil  or  gas  well,  sunk  in  a  mining 
district,  will  continue  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  mining  of  coal,  for  years  to  come. 
To  avoid  this  danger  the  drilling  of 
such  wells  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
scribed by  law.  On  the  abandonment 
of  a  well,  the  law  should  specify  that 
the  hole  must  be  plugged  solid,,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  surface,  with  a  grout- 
ing of  clay  or  other  impervious  ma- 
terial that  would  stop  the  flow  of  gas 
or  oil  through  the  hole.  To  avoid  all 
possible  danger,  every  such  hole  should 
be  filled  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  filling  extend  only  to  a 
supposed  workable  coal  seam,  as  has 
been  claimed  by  some  drillers  and  pros- 
pectors. 

In  addition  to  the  filling  of  a  well- 
hole,  on  abandonment,  the  law  should 
provide  that  a  careful  record  shall  be 
kept  and  filed  in  the  County  Recorder's 
office,  showing  the  exact  location  of  all 
holes  drilled  and  giving  their  depth. 
For  failure  to  comply  with  these  re- 
quirements, the  law  should  provide  a 
suitable  penalty.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  this  question  thoroughly  discussed 
in  Coal  Age  and  suggestions  made  look- 
ing to  effective  remedies  that  will  elimi- 
nate this  danger  in  coal  mining. 


Ventilating  With  Compressed  Air 

Driving  prospect  entry  with  compressed 
air  m/ichines — Good  ventilation  af- 
forded by  reason  of  the  air  discharged 
from  the  machine. 

WE  ARE  confronted,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  the  problem  of 
driving  an  air-course  through  a  fault 
of  erosion  whei'e  the  coal  has  been  cut 
out  for  a  distance  of  70  ft.  or  more. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  men 
driving  this  air-course  will  be,  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  some  200  ft.  ahead  of 
the  air.  We  are  using  puncher  ma- 
chines, in  this  work,  and  I  want  to  ask 
if  it  will  be  safe  to  ventilate  this  head- 
ing with  the  compressed  air  used  to 
operate  the  machines.  Some  one  has 
said  that  compressed  air  is  harmful  to 
the  men;  but  I  fail  to  understand  what 
bad  effect,  if  any,  the  compressed  air 
would  have  on  human  life.  I  shall  ap- 
preciate seeing  your  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion in  Coal  Age,  at  an  early  date. 
Anton  Franke,  Gen.  Supt. 
Star  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 
Freeburg,  111. 


We  are  glad  to  have  attention  again 
drawn  to  this  question  of  mining  coal 


There  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  in 
ventilating  an  air-course  or  heading 
with  the  air  discharged  from  machines 
operated  by  compressed  air.  The  only 
ill  effects  experienced  by  workmen,  in 
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the  use  of  compressed  air,  is  where  the 
men  are  compelled  to  work  in  a  caisson, 
under  an  atmosphere  of  compressed  air, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

The  air  discharged  from  these  ma- 
chines escapes  as  free  air  and  affords 
excellent  ventilation  for  the  men  driv- 
ing the  headings.  When  the  machines 
are  idle,  or  where  the  discharge  is  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  good  ventilation,  it 
is  customary  to  open  a  valve  in  the  air 


pipe  and  allow  more  of  the  air  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere. 

In  numerous  instances  in  practice, 
headings  have  been  driven  several 
hundred  feet,  depending  only  on  the 
ventilation  afforded  by  the  compressed 
air  discharged  from  the  machine,  or 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  air  pipe. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
endorse  this  statement  from  their  own 
experience  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 


Question — A  sump  10  a;  12  x  22  /(.  is 
being  fed,  by  mine  pinnps,  at  the  rate  of 
150  gal.  per  min.,  and  is  being  emptied 
by  a  pump  at  the  rate  of  250  gal.  per 
min.  The  sump  being  full  and  all 
pumps  running,  hoiv  long  will  it  re- 
quire to  empty  the  sump? 

Answer — The  cubic  capacity  of  this 
sump  is  10  X  12  X  22  =  2,640  cu.ft. 
There  being  7.48  gal.  in  a  cubic  foot, 
the  capacity  of  this  sump  is  2,640  X 
7.48  =  19,747-1-  gal.  Then,  since  the 
sump  is  being  emptied  at  the  rate  of 
250  —  150  ~  100  gal.  per  min.,  the 
time  required  to  empty  the  sump  is 
19,747  -4-  100  =  197.47  min.,  or  3  hr. 
17.47  min. 

Question — A  car  of  coal  was  sold  at 
$2.50  per  ton,  which  was  a  profit  of  20 
per  cent.  Another  car  was  sold  at  $2.50 
per  ton,  which  was  at  a  loss  of  20  per 
cent.  Each  car  holding  50  tons,  did 
he  gain  or  lose  and  how  much? 

Answer — The  selling  price  of  each 
car  was  50  X  2.50  =  $125.  The  first 
car  being  sold  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent, 
the  selling  price  is  120  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  The  cost  was,  therefore,  125  -=- 
1.20  =  $104.16§,  which  shows  a  gain 
of  125  —  104.16§  =  $20.83i.  The  sec- 
ond car  being  sold  at  a  loss  of  20  per 
cent,  the  selling  price,  in  this  case,  is 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost.  The  cost  price 
was  then  $125  -f-  0.80  =  $156.25,  show- 
ing a  loss  of  $156.25  —  125  =  $31.25. 
Finally,  the  net  loss  is,  therefore,  31.25 
—  20.83J  =  $10.41S. 

Question — What  effect  will  timber  in 
a  roadtvay  have  in  the  ventilation  of  a 
mine;  and  in  what  part  of  the  airway 
will  it  last  the  longest  and  why? 

Answer — The  timber  in  a  roadway 
offers  some  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  air  and,  by  increasing  the 
resistance,  reduces  the  circulation. 

The  timber  on  the  intake  airway  will, 
generally  speaking,  last  longer  than 
that  on  the  return  airway,  because  it 
is  less  affected  by  the  moisture  of  the 
mine,  which  invites  fungus  growth  and 
shortens  the  life  of  the  timber.  Timber, 
on  any  airway  or  roadway  in  a  mine, 
will    last    longer   than    timber    in    the 


rooms  where  it  is  subject  to  the  in- 
creasing roof  pressure,  which  crushes 
and  destroys  the  timber. 

Question — A  fan  driven  by  a  steam 
engine  supplies  air  in  a  mine  through 
several  miles  of  air-course.  A  door  is 
suddenly  opened  allowing  the  air  to  go 
directly  from  the  airshaft  to  the  escape 
shaft.  Would  there  be  a  change  in  the 
operation  of  the  fan?  State  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

Answer — The  opening  of  the  door 
short  circuits  the  air  and  cuts  out  the 
mine  ^^sistance,  which  reduces  the  pres- 
sure and  increases  the  quantity  of  air 
flowing  through  the  fan.  The  work 
then  absorbed  in  the  fan  is  much  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  greater  rush 
of  air  between  its  blades  and  the  fan 
runs  slower,  assuming  the  power  ap- 
plied to  the  fan  shaft  remains  constant. 

Question — What  is  meant  by  the 
term  "deadhole" ?  What  is  meant  by  a 
loindy  shot? 

Answer — A  deadhole,  in  blasting,  is 
one  in  which  the  charge  is  located  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance corresponds  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  axis  of  the  hole.  In  other 
words,  the  charge  has  no  opportunity 
to  free  itself,  except  by  blowing  the 
tamping.  A  windy  shot  is  one  in  which 
the  force  of  the  explosion  is  more  or 
less  expended  on  the  air,  instead  of  be- 
ing wholly  absorbed  in  breaking  down 
the  coal.  A  windy  shot  may  only  crev- 
ice the  coal  without  breaking  it  down, 
but  differs  from  a  blownout  shot  in  not 
blowing  the  tamping.  A  windy  shot 
produces  a  heavy  concussion  on  the 
mine  air,  which  gives  it  its  name. 

Question — In  a  mine  having  ex- 
tremely tender  roof,  state  what  precau- 
tions you  would  adopt  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  employees  and  economy 
of  operation,  ivhere  electric  coal  cutting 
machines  are  used. 

Answer — To  insure  the  safety  of  the 
machine  runners,  when  operating  an 
electric  coal  cutter  under  a  tender  roof, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
means  of  supporting  the  roof  close  to 
the   face   of   the   coal.      A   systematic 


system  of  timbering  should  be  employed, 
setting  the  posts  not  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  apart  in  rows  parallel  to 
the  face.  To  insure  safety,  the  first 
row  of  timbers  should  not  be  more 
than  four  feet  from  the  coal  and  the 
distance  between  each  row  should  not 
exceed  the  same  amount.  This  how- 
ever, will  require  that  each  post  be 
removed  and  reset,  as  the  machine 
advances  along  the  face. 

Preferably,  the  coal  should  be  under- 
cut with  a  shortwall  machine,  which 
will  require  less  room  for  the  machine 
to  pass  between  the  timbers  and  the 
coal.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  drawing  and  resetting  the  timbers 
to  allow  the  machine  to  pass,  some  will 
prefer  cutting  hitches  in  the  coal  face 
at  the  roof  to  support  one  end  of  a 
crossbar,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
rested  on  a  prop  standing  6  or  8  ft. 
back  from  the  coal.  At  times,  a  heavy 
crossbar  is  supported  on  a  single  prop, 
as  a  boom  projecting  over  the  machine 
and  reaching  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  face  of  the  coal. 

Question — There  are  eighteen  rooms 
working  on  an  entry.  The  miner  in 
iVo.-lO  room  goes  home,  on  account  of 
sickness,  early  in  the  day  and,  later, 
you  discover  an  explosive  mixture  of 
pases  in  his  room.  State  what  would 
be  your  method  of  procedure  to  protect 
the  men  and  prevent  an  explosion. 

Answer — All  entrances  to  the  room 
should  be  barred,  at  once,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gas,  and  the  men  working 
in  the  adjoining  places  notified  to 
leave  their  rooms.  This  being,  done, 
and  stationing  a  reliable  man  at  the 
mouth  of  No.-lO  room,  all  men  work- 
ing on  that  entry  should  be  sent  home 
for  the  day.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  tc  remove  the  gas  from  the  face 
of  No.-lO  room,  until  all  the  men  have 
left  the  entry.  The  work  of  removing 
the  gas  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
competent  fireboss,  who  should  be 
assisted  with  reliable  men  equipped 
with    safety   lamps. 

Question — In  order  to  secure  proper 
ventilation  of  the  working  faces,  what 
velocity  should  the  air  current  have  at 
that  point? 

Answer — The  velocity  of  the  air 
current,  at  the  working  face,  should 
range  from  3  to  5  ft.  per  sec.  While 
a  less  velocity  will  not  be  generally 
sufficient  to  remove  the  gases  and  keep 
the  faces  clear,  a  greater  velocity  than 
this  will  often  make  the  men  un- 
comfortable, unless  the  mine  is  very 
warm,  when  a  slightly  greater  velocity 
may  be  allowed. 

Question — Describe  the  conditions 
^requiring  that  a  mine  be  worked  by 
improved  electric  lamps. 

Answer — Electric  cap  lamps  are 
mostly  regarded  as  the  safest  means 
of  lighting  the  men  while  at  work  in 
a  mine,  whether  that  mine  is  generat- 
ing gas  or  not.  The  lamp  can  always 
be  used  to  advantage  in  a  place 
generating  gas,  provided  the  working 
places  have  been  and  are  examined  at 
regular  short  intervals,  by  a  competent 
fireboss  equipped  with  a  safety  lamp, 
while  the  men  are  at  work. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


FIGURES  concerning  the  volume  of  employment  in  January,  1922, 
from  representative  establishments  in  13  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  in  bituminous  coal  mining  compared  with  those  of  iden- 
tical establishments  for  January,  1921,  show  that  there  wei-e  increases 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  9  industries  and  decreases  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  5  industries.  The  most  impoi-tant 
increases,  135.5  per  cent  and  114.9  per  cent,  appear  in  the  automobile 
and  woolen  industries,  respectively.  Iron  and  steel  shows  a  decrease 
of  21.5  per  cent  and  car  building  and  repairing  a  decrease  of  16.1  per 
cent.  The  figures  were  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

When  compared  with  January,  1921,  the  amount  of  the  payrolls  in 
January,  1922,  show  increases  in  9  industries  and  decreases  in  5  indus- 
tries. Woolen  shows  an  increase  of  106.8  per  cent  and  hosiery  and 
underwear  an  increase  of  91.6  per  cent.  Respective  percentage  de- 
creases of  55.1,  37.5  and  30.5  appear  in  iron  and  steel,  car  building  and 
repairing,  and  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Comparative  data  for  January,  1922,  and  December,  1921,  show  that 
in  4  industries  there  were  increases  in  the  number  of  persons  on  the 
payroll  in  January  as  compared  with  December,  and  that  in  10  there 
were  decreases.  The  largest  increases  are  2.5  per  cent  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  1.7  per  cent  in  leather  manufacturing.  Cigar  making  shows 
a  decrease  of  13.6  per  cent  and  iron  and  steel  a  decrease  of  6.9  per 
cent. 

When  comparing  January,  1922,  with  December,  1921,  2  industries 
show  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  employees  and  12  show 
a  decrease.  The  two  increases  are  1.1  per  cent  in  boots  and  shoes  and 
0.8  per  cent  in  leather  making.  Percentage  decreases  of  35.8,  18.1  and 
16.9  appear  in  automobiles,  car  building  and  repairing,  and  iron  and 
steel,  respectively. 

During  the  period  Dec.  15,  1921,  to  Jan.  15,  1922,  there  were  wage 
changes  made  by  some  of  the  establishments  in  10  of  the  14  industries. 


Iron  and  Steel  Output  Lower 

Part-time  operation  of  iron  and 
steel  mills  and  reduction  of  forces 
resulted  in  decreased  production.  An 
increase  in  pay  of  li  per  cent  was 
granted  to  64  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
one  plant.  A  reduction  of  19  per 
cent  was  made  to  4  per  cent  of  the 
force  in  one  mill,  while  another  mill 
reduced  the  wages  of  45  per  cent  of 
the  employees  15  per  cent.  Twelve 
plants  reported  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent,  affecting  all  employees.  In  two 
mills  a  2i  per  cent  cut  in  wages  was 
made  to  40  per  cent  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  employees  respectively.  Four 
plants  reported  a  decrease  of  2  per 
cent,  affecting  65  per  cent  of  the  men 
in  the  first  plant,  60  per  cent  of  the 
men  in  the  second,  50  per  cent  of  the 
men  in  the  third,  and  40  per  cent  of 
the  men  in  the  fourth.  The  per 
capita  earnings  for  January  were 
10.8  per  cent  less  than  those  for 
December. 


Woolen  Mills  Work  Part  Time 

Part-time  employment  was  re- 
ported for  a  number  of  mills  in 
the  woolen  industry,  causing  the  per 
capita  earnings  to  be  lessened  7.9  per 
cent  in  January. 


62  per  cent  in  the  fourth.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  affected  in  the  fifth 
establishment  was  not  stated. 


Hosiery-Underwear    Business    Sags 

On  account  of  lack  of  business,  less 
time  was  worked  in  the  hosiery  and 
underwear  industry  and  the  per 
capita  earnings  showed  a  decrease  of 
8.5  per  cent  when  January  figures 
were  compared  with  December  fig- 
ures. Five  establishments  reported 
a  decrease  in  wages  of  12i  per  cent, 
affecting  all  employees  in  the  first 
establishment,  81  per  cent  in  the 
second,  68  per  cent  in  the  third,  and 


Automobile  Workers  Earn  Less 

Some  establishments  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  were  partly  closed 
during  the  month  of  January 
owing  to  lack  of  orders.  A  wage 
decrease  of  15  per  cent  to  all  men 
was  reported  by  one  establishment. 
Two  plants  reported  a  decrease  of 
10  per  cent,  affecting  the  entire  force 
in  one,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  force 
in  the  second.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
men  in  one  plant  were  cut  8  per  cent 
in  wages.  When  per  capita  earnings 
for  January  and  December  were  com- 
pared a  deci-ease  of  31.7  per  cent 
was  shown. 


Cut  Wages  of  Silk  Mill  Operatives 

Many  silk  mills  were  not  operating 
to  full  capacity  and  the  per  capita 
earnings  for  January,  when  com- 
pared with  those  for  December,  show 
a  decrease  of  5.5  per  cent.  A  de- 
crease in  wages  of  121  per  cent  was 
reported  by  2  mills,  affecting  95  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  one  mill  and 
91  per  cent  in  the  second  mill.  Six 
mills  reported  a  wage  cut  of  7i  per 
cent,  affecting  95  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  5  mills  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  employees  in  the  sixth  mill. 
A  10  per  cent  reduction  was  reported 
by  one  firm,  but  the  percentage  of 
employees  affected  was  not  stated, 
while  2  other  firms  made  a  decrease 
to  95  per  cent  of  the  employees. 


Paper  Makers'  Earnings  Decrease 

A  decrease  of  1.2  per  cent  was 
reported  for  January  per  capita 
earnings  in  the  paper-making  indus- 
try as  compared  with  those  for 
December.  .\  wage  decrease  of  18 
per  cent  to  54  per  cent  of  the  force 
was  reported  by  one  plant,  the  wages 
of  58  per  cent  of  the  force  in  another 
concern  were  cut  17  per  cent,  and  a 
wage  rate  decrease  of  10  per  cent, 
which  affected  89  per  cent  of  the 
employees,  was  reported  by  still 
another  concern.  Wage  reductions 
ranging  from  5  to  10  per  cent  were 
made  to  68  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
one  mill.  Another  mill  reported  a 
wage  rate  decrease  of  approximately 
15  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  men 
affected  was  not  stated. 


Car  Building  and  Repairing  Lag 

Operations  were  partly  discon- 
tinued in  many  car  building  and  re- 
pairing plants,  as  fewer  men  were 
employed  and  less  time  worked.  The 
per  capita  earnings  for  January  were 
13.4  per  cent  lower  than  those  for 
December. 
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British  Coal  Exports  During  1922 
May  Rival  Those  of  1913 

Start  Made  Toward  Recovery  of  Lost  Foreign  Trade 

After  Most  Disastrous  Year  in  the 

History  of  Coal  Industry 

PRINCIPALLY  because  of  the  three  months'  strike  the 
year  1921  was,  perhaps,  the  most  disastrous  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  British  coal  industry.  But  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  production  approached 
160,000,000  tons  and  during  the  autumn  months  Great 
Britain  made  a  start  toward  recovering  lost  foreign  trade. 
The  English  view  is  that  sacrifices  have  been  so  heavy  in 
recouping  these  losses  that  the  United  States,  which  appears 
to  have  been  ousted  from  many  foreign  markets,  is  not 
actually  defeated  and  will  return  to  the  competing  field 
during  1922.  Prices  on  English  coal,  which  began  dropping 
early  in  the  year,  were  hurried  downward  by  the  strike. 
Foreign  demand  absorbed  so  small  a  part  of  the  country's 
production  that  prices  now  are  down  to  one-quarter  of  the 
1920  summer  level,  many  collieries  are  closed  and  others 
are  working  short  time. 

The  salient  features  of  the  strike  through  April,  May 
and  June  are  now  pretty  well  known  to  the  American  in- 
dustry, but  various  recent  articles  and  utterances  all 
indicate  that  if  both  sides  had  made  their  positions  clear 
to  each  other  and  to  the  public,  the  settlement  ultimately 
arrived  at  might  have  been  made  without  closing  at  all. 

The  stoppage  naturally  aggravated  the  other  troubles 
of  the  industry,  chief  of  which  was  the  almost  total  loss 
of  the  export  trade,  and  home  buyers  learned  new  methods 
of  coal  economy.  They  consumed  but  114,000,000  tons  dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year,  including  3,000,000 
tons  imported.  In  1913  home  consumption  totaled  189,000,- 
000  tons. 

When  mining  work  was  resumed,  many  of  the  foreign 
markets  had  disappeared  entirely  and  factories  could  not 
restart  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fuel.  The  industry  was 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  lowering  prices  to  a  market- 
able level  without  incurring  bankruptcy.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  the  average  pithead  price  has  been 
reduced  by  nearly  15s.  per  ton  and  is  still  falling.  Coal 
has  been  sold  below  cost  to  hold  overseas  trade. 

General  Coal  Position  Far  Behind  That  of  1913 

The  general  position  of  the  coal  industry  is  far  behind 
that  of  1913.  In  that  year  production  was  287,412,000  tons. 
In  1921  a  fair  estimate  preliminary  to  final  compilations 
is  160,000,000  tons.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1913  the  quantity  of  small  coal  exported  was  15,978,810 
tons,  while  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1921  it 
amounted  to  only  5,596,520  tons,  or  35  per  cent  of  the 
1913  figure.  The  trade  in  "through"  unscreened  coal,  which 
in  1913  amounted  to  13,492,811  tons,  decreased  in  a  similar 
period  of  1921  to  4,714,893  tons,  or  35.5  per  cent  of  the 
1913  figure.  The  export  trade  in  large  coal  in  1913  was 
37,699,044  tons;  in  1921  it  was  10,039,979,  or  26.5  per  cent 
of  the  1913  tonnage.  Coal  shipped  for  the  uses  of  steamers 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  amounted  in  1913  to  19,182,362 
tons;  in  1921  it  had  declined  to  9,646,136,  or  50.2  per  cent. 
There  are  indications  that  Great  Britain  is  slowly  but 
surely  re-establishing  itself  in  overseas  markets.  Spanish 
railways  are  insisting  upon  British  coal  in  preference  to 
Spanish  because  of  its  quality.  Reports  from  Cape  Town 
state  that  there  is  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
bunker  and  export  coal  there. 

In  South  America  Britain  is  showing  a  decided  growth 
against  the  United  States.  In  1913  the  United  Kingdom 
exported  6,900,000  tons  to  Chile,  Brazil,  Uruguay  and 
Argentina,  while  the  United  States  sent  them  but  367,000 
tons.  By  1920  the  balance  naturally  was  upset.  The 
United  States'  exports  to  those  countries  totaled  3,444.000 
tons  and  the  United  Kingdom's  only  557,000  tons.  But 
during  the  first  months  of  1921  the  United  Kingdom  had 
sent  331.000  as  against  1,000,000  tons  from  the  United  States. 


Coal  freight  rates  on  cargoes  from  England  to  the 
River  Plate  have  recently  increased  19s.  per  ton.  Reckon- 
ing the  price  of  cargo  coal  to  South  America  at  26s.  the 
total  cost  would  be  45s.  American  coal  at  $5  with  freight 
at  $4  costs  a  little  over  46s.  in  South  America.  Thus  the 
United  Kingdom  still  hSs  a  slight  advantage. 

An  estimate  made  in  a  Cardiff  publication  and  reprinted 
in  Commerce  Reports,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  is  that  since  British  production  should  be 
high  in  1922,  and  since  home  consumption  may  not  exceed 
125,000,000  tons,  1922  exports  should  equal  those  of  1913. 
The  extent  to  which  the  war  and  the  campaign  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  coal  industry  have  handicapped  de- 
velopment work  in  the  mining  districts  is  as  yet  little 
realized.  Six  important  schemes  for  the  sinking  of  pits 
in  North  Nottinghamshire  were  held  up  by  the  outbreak 
of  war,  four  of  which  have  not  resumed.  The  two  other 
enterprises  which  were  launched  at  about  this  time  have 
been  resumed.  Eighteen  bores  have  been  sunk  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£170,000.  Eight  could  today  be  classified  as  successful,  six 
doubtful,  and  the  remaining  four  failures. 

As  far  as  outputs  and  costs  are  concerned  it  is  the 
general  opinion  in  Great  Britain  that  output,  which  is 
now  steadily  climbing,  will  attain  the  pre-war  rate  within 
a  few  months,  and  that  production  costs  and  selling  prices 
will  fall  gradually  in  1922,  though  not  to  pre-war  levels. 

Severe  industrial  depression  in  Great  Britain  continues, 
but  there  are  healthy  signs  of  improvement,  and  this 
improvement  will  be  assisted  by  government  plans,  but 
chiefly  by  the  cheapness  of  industrial   coal. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Miner's  Federation  is  to 
approach  the  owners  through  the  National  Board  with  the 
view  of  both  parties  making  a  joint  representation  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  order  to  obtain  an  investigation  into  the 
causes,  both  political  and  economic,  of  the  present  situation 
in  the  industry  with  the  object  of  getting  some  relief  for 
the  industry  which  would  benefit  those  engaged  in  it,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  additional  advantages  to  the  community. 
The  miners  have  issued  a  table  showing  the  parlous  posi- 
tion of  the  workers  in  some  districts.  The  owners  have  re- 
plied to  this  statement  indicating  that  the  figures  given  are 
misleading  because: 

1.  In  the  statement  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  coal  sup- 
plied cheaply  or  free  of  cost  to  employees  who  are  house- 
holders. This  allowance  is  approximately  equivalent  to  Is. 
per  day,  or  6s.  per  week,  and  the  supply  of  coal  to  these  em- 
ployees involves  a  loss  to  the  colliery  companies  of  about 
15s.  per  ton,  or  £4,000,000  per  annum. 

2.  The  miners  do  not  show  the  actual  wages  received  by 
the  men,  but  the  minimum  rates  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
No  allowance  for  bonuses  is  made. 

3.  The  fact  is  not  taken  into  consideration  that  the  men 
are  now  paid  the  same  rates  for  a  seven-hour  day  as  they 
were  for  the  eight-hour  day,  and  that  pieceworkers  were 
compensated  for  the  shorter  day  by  an  increase  of  14.2  per 
cent  on  piece  rates. 

The  owners  say  that  if  present  prices  do  not  yield  profit- 
able results  it  is  because  of  the  high  cost  of  production, 
which  is,  so  far  as  it  concerns  labor,  due  to  the  reduction  in 
working  hours  and  diminished  production.  The  present  and 
pre-war  positions  in  regard  to  output  are  shown  in  the  ap- 
pended table: 

. 1913 .    ^4  Weeks  November,  1921— 

Output  Output 

per  P*'' 

Output           Men              Man    Output  Men  Man 

Diatriot                  Tuns           Employed       Tons       Tons  Employed  Tons 

South  Wales. .  .     4.546,000        233.000           20       3,600,000  214.600  17 
Lanes,  Cheshire 

and       North                                                                 _„„  ,.,  „_„  , ., 

Wales 2,250,000        126,000            18       1,>09,000  121,000  12 

^Cnd™"."'..      1.185,000  61,000  19  806,000  52,000  16 

Durham 3,322,000        166,000  20       2,276,000  45,000  6 

Yorkshire  3,493,000        170,000  21       3,081,000        166,000  18 

°anlLei«st^     2,696,000         111,000  24       2,104.000        122,000  17 

Scotland 3.396,000        147,000  23       2.406,000        125,000  19 

Though  wages  are  low  today  relative  to  purchasing 
power,  they  are  in  amount  considerably  higher  than  in  1914, 
and  yet,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  above  table,  the  value  of  the 
labor  as  measured  in  output  is  appreciably  less. 
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Says  Economic,  Not  Political,  Means 
Will  Stabilize  Coal  Industry 

"'  I  ■*HE    article   in   Coal   Age   of   Dec.    1    on   'Consumer 

-I-  Storage  as  a  Means  of  Regularizing  the  Coal  In- 
dustry' states  some  obvious  truths,"  says  Warren  S. 
Blauvelt  in  a  letter  of  recent  date.  He  adds:  "There  is 
just  one  way  of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  viz.,  make  it 
more  profitable  for  all  concerned  for  consumers  to  store 
coal  during  the  dull  season,  when  transportation  facilities 
are  ample,  keeping  mines  and  railroad  equipment  steadily 
engaged,  than  to  follow  the  practices  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  past.  Economic  means  will  be  effective,  but  political 
means  will  inevitably  fail. 

"You  may  possibly  recall  that  in  1917,  when  coke  prices 
were  fixed,  there  was  a  differential  of  $1  a  ton  between  the 
prices  of  foundry  and  furnace  coke.  At  that  time  there 
were  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  industries  engaged  in 
essential  work  which  required  relatively  small  tonnages  of 
coke,  the  total  being  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  country's 
output.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  350  blast- 
furnace plants  which  required  85  per  cent  of  the  country's 
production.  Owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  there 
was  a.  shortage  of  coke  from  October,  1917,  to  May,  1918. 
As  on  the  average  it  probably  did  not  cost  more  than  60c. 
per  ton  to  manufacture  and  load  foundry  coke  than  furnace 
coke  it  is  obvious  that  the  profit  on  foundry  coke  was 
greater.  The  effect  was  to  relieve  the  Fuel  Administration 
from  the  serious  if  not  well-nigh  impossible  task  of  policing 
the  movement  for  small  shipments  of  coke  to  a  vast  number 
of  essential  industries,  so  that  all  energies  could  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  task  of  increasing  production  of  furnace 
coke  and  supervising  its  distribution  so  that  unnecessary 
stocks  would  not  be  accumulated  at  some  furnaces  and 
other  furnaces  be  compelled  to  bank  in  consequence.  The 
economic  method  worked  very  satisfactorily  and  undoubtedly 
cost  less  directly  and  indirectly  and  succeeded  better  than 
would  any  effort  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  exercis- 
ing the  police  powers  of  the  government. 

"Of  course  the  ordinary  politician  prefers  to  use  political 
power  rather  than  the  forces  of  economic  law.  The  latter 
is  impersonal,  adds  nothing  to  his  prestige  and,  if  adopted, 
its  very  success  tends  to  show  what  a  blind  leader  the  aver- 
age politician  has  been. 

"With  these  facts  in  mind  I  have  attempted  to  formulate 
some  rules  which  if  adopted  would  utilize  natural  economic 
law  to  stabilize  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  and 
coke,  and  thus  eliminate  some  of  the  wastes  which  are 
directly  traceable  to  economic  causes.  I  enclose  for  your 
criticism  the  results  of  my  study  of  the  subject." 

Mr.  Blauvelt  suggests  the  following  rules  regarding  car 
supply  and  freight  rates  intended  to  reduce  wastes  caused 
by  irregular  production,  transportation  and  distribution  of 
fuel: 

"Ride  I:  Car  Distribution. — For  the  equitable  distribution 
of  cars  at  coal  mines  and  coke  plants,  and  to  stabilize  their 
operation,  every  such  operation  shall  have  two  car  ratings. 
The  ordinary  car  rating  shall  be  determined  by  the  daily 
production  capacity  of  each  operation.  The  primary  car 
rating  of  each  operation  at  any  period  shall  be  the  average 
number  of  cars  shipped  by  such  operation  during  the  pre- 
ceding period,  April  1  to  July  31,  inclusive.  In  case  of  car 
shortage,  the  distribution  of  cars  shall  first  be  made  pro 
rata  on  the  primary  ratings;  if  additional  empty  cars  are 
available  they  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  on  the  ordinary 
car  ratings. 

"Ride  II:  Freight  Rates. — On  or  before  April  30  of  each 
year  every  railroad  carrying  coal  or  coke  shall  refund  to 
each  consignor  by  whom  coal  or  coke  was  shipped  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  an  amount 
which  shall  be  calculated  as  follows: 

"(1)  Select  the  30  consecutive  day  period  of  full  car 
supply  during  the  preceding  year  in  which  the  minimum 
tonnage  was  shipped  by  each  consignor  from  each  operation 
to  each  destination  zone  via  each  routing. 

"(2)  Ten  per  centum  of  the  freight  charges  on  the  por- 
tion of  coal  or  coke  shipped  each  month  by  each  consignor 
from  each  operation  to  each  destination  zone,  via  any  route, 


equal  to  the  minimum  monthly  tonnage  determined  in  (1) 
shall  be  the  amount  refunded  to  each  consignor,  provided 
that  coal  or  coke  was  shipped  by  such  consignor  from  such 
operation  to  such  destination  zone  via  the  same  route 
monthly  for  at  least  five  consecutive  months  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  March  31. 

"The  purposes  of  these  suggested  rules  are: 

"1.  To  reduce  the  wastes  of  capital  borne  directly  by 
operators  and  carriers  and  by  them  passed  on  to  the  con- 
suming public,  in  providing  and  maintaining  plant  and 
equipment  at  least  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  required 
if  such  facilities  were  utilized  at  a  reasonably  uniform  rate. 

"2.  To  reduce  the  wastes  of  labor  resulting  from  the 
irregular  operation  of  mines,  coke  plants  and  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

"3.  To  reduce  the  prices  of  fuel  to  consumers  by  reducing 
wastes  of  labor  and  capital. 

"4.  To  promote  better  industrial  relations  by  stabilizing 
employment. 

"These  rules  would  employ  the  economic  means  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes.  They  would  increase  the  reward 
and  reduce  the  risk  involved  in  efforts  to  stabilize  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  fuel.  They  also  would  increase 
the  risk  and  reduce  the  probability  of  obtaining  profits  by 
adopting  practices  which  tend  to  cause  violent  price  fluctu- 
ations, local  fuel  shortages,  labor  disturbances  and  constant 
appeals  for  political  action  which  cannot  solve  an  economic 
problem." 

Operators'  Association  Urges  Action  to 
Reduce  Prices  of  Mining  Equipment 

PRICES  of  mining  equipment,  machines,  repairs,  etc.,  in- 
cluding powder,  have  not  been  deflated  to  the  extent  that 
they  should  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators  Association. 
Believing  that  the  coal  industry  had  fully  liquidated,  as  had 
most  of  the  basic  commodities,  and  that  such  lines  as  mine 
equipment,  machines,  supplies,  etc.,  also  should  readjust 
prices,  the  following  letter,  signed  by  J.  E.  McCoy,  secretary 
of  the  association,  was  addressed  to  manufacturers  in  those 
lines  under  date  of  Feb.  15: 

"The  attention  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  asso- 
ciation, in  annual  meeting  Friday,  Feb.  10,  was  called  to 
the  high  price  at  which  mining  equipment,  machines,  repairs, 
etc.,  including  powder,  were  now  being  sold. 

"It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  prices  of  such 
supplies  had  not  been  reduced  or  liquidated  to  the  extent 
they  should  be.  I  was  directed  to  call  the  matter  to  your 
attention  and  to  state  that  it  was  felt  the  coal  industry 
had  fully  liquidated,  as  had  many  of  the  other  lines,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  basic  commodities,  and  it  was  respectfully 
suggested  that  liquidation  in  lines  represented  by  mine 
equipment,  machines,  supplies,  etc.,  should  be  similarly 
adjusted. 

"Our  committee  felt  that  you  would  appreciate  having 
the  matter  brought  to  your  attention  for  consideration  and 
that  you  would  be  glad  to  do  whatever,  in  your  judgment, 
you  thought  to  be  the  proper  thinjj  under  all  circumstances. 
It  was  felt  very  strongly  that  the  price  of  machinery, 
equipment  and  supplies  should  be  deflated  in  line  with  the 
deflation  in  coal  and  other  commodities. 

"Your  acknowledgment  and  expression  upon  the  subject 
will  be  appreciated." 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the 
entire  coal  industry,  if  possible,  in  effecting  the  proposed 
deflation,  Mr.  McCoy  has  urged  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  operators'  associations  to  take  similar  action. 


Anthracite  Price  Diagram  Not  P.\rker's. — In  Coal  Age 
of  Jan.  19,  1922,  page  93,  was  published  a  diagram  showing 
the  course  of  spot  prices  of  stove  and  buckwheat  sizes  of 
anthracite  for  the  years  1913  to  1921.  This  diagram  was 
drawn  from  the  records  of  Coal  Age  and  was  published  on 
the  same  page  with  an  article  on  anthracite  by  E.  W.  Parker, 
director  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  wthout 
his  knowledge.  Mi\  Parker  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
the  collection  of  the  prices  or  their  publication  in  this  form. 
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Congress  and  Administration  Favor  ''Hands-Off"  Policy 
Toward  Threatened  Coal  Strike 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


SENTIMENT  in  Congress  and  in  the  administration  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  "hands-off"  poHcy  in  the  matter 
of  the  threatened  coal  strike.  The  administration  dis- 
closed at  the  time  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike  that  it 
is  its  policy  to  go  to  unusual  ends  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  consequences  of  any  strike.  If  the  strike  should  assume 
such  proportions  as  to  constitute  a  serious  public  menace, 
there  is  no  question  that  prompt  action  would  follow. 
Feeling  in  the  administration  at  present  apparently  is  that 
the  public  has  been  forewarned  and  should  be  prepared  to 
weather  this  disturbance.  In  the  executive  as  well  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  that  the  most  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  can  be  effected  best  by  those  directly  inter- 
ested working  in  their  own  way.  There  is  a  general  opinion 
that  it  will  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  matter  is 
fought  out  at  this  time. 

There  can  be  no  certainty,  however,  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  will  keep  hands  off.  Each  of  these  agencies 
is  sensitive  to  public  pressure.  If  some  development  in 
the  situation  should  result  in  a  demand  from  the  public 
for  some  form  of  government  interference,  there  never  is 
assurance  that  political  expediency  will  not  prompt  action. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  Congress,  and  there  is  a 
safeguard  there  in  that  the  legislative  machinery  works 
slowly  and  time  is  the  best  antidote  for  half-baked  legisla- 
tion. 

No  Significance  Attached  to  Labor  Depart.ment  Move 

No  significance  is  attached  to  the  announcement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  attempt  to  get  representatives  of 
the  miners  and  the  operators  together  in  a  conference.  This 
is  the  perfunctory  step  taken  by  the  department  to  con- 
ciliate any  labor  dispute  and  is  not  regarded  as  any  mani- 
festation   of   administration   policy. 

Washington  is  divided  into  two  groups  of  thought  as  to 
the  strike  possibilities.  The  line  of  cleavage  is  distinct. 
One  group,  which  includes  those  who  reflect  the  views  of 
the  operators,  is  positive  that  the  country  will  not  miss  the 
coal  production  which  the  strike  will  stop.  The  other  group, 
with  which  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  may  be  num- 
bered, foresees  several  months  of  disturbance.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  strike  will  be  exceedingly  stubborn 
in  certain  fields  and  in  the  anthracite  region.  It  is  fully 
expected,  however,  that  there  will  be  considerable  coal  com- 
ing out  of  some  of  the  union  districts  before  the  strike  has 
progressed  far. 

The  car  service  section  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion has  been  forehanded  and  is  doing  all  within  its  rather 
limited  authority  to  meet  the  serious  problem  certain  to 
arise  in  the  distribution  of  enough  coal  to  keep  the  country 
going  when  it  comes  from  a  limited  area  and  moves  to 
unusual  markets.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  be  rehabilitated  to  handle  the  distribution, 
but  it  is  recognized  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion will  be  slow  in  delegating  any  authority  which  will 
allow  priorities  in  the  movement  of  coal  to  certain  places. 

Anticipating  the  increase  in  coal  production,  the  car  serv- 
ice section  began  several  weeks  ago  to  urge  the  railroads  to 
repair  their  coal  cars.  It  was  suggested  that  the  bad-order 
cars  which  could  be  repaired  at  least  cost  and  made  avail- 
able more  quickly  should  be  repaired  first.  As  a  result 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  decrease  in  recent  weeks  in 
the  number  of  bad-order  coal  cars.  When  production  begins 
to  approximate  10,000,000  tons,  car  shortages  usually  begin 
to  develop.  A  telegraphic  survey  of  the  situation  that  has 
just  been  made,  however,-  reveals  that  no  serious  car  short- 
ages are  in  immediate  prospect.  During  the  period  of  car 
abundance  retailers  in  many  instances  have  been  taking 
their  time  to  unload  cars.     Now  it  is  being  found  difficult 


to  secure  prompt  unloading.  Nearly  all  railroads  have  sent 
bad-order  coal  cars  to  outside  shops  and  have  increased 
their  own  repair  forces,  with  the  result  that  each  day  is 
seeing  a  material  increase  in  coal-car  supply.  The  railroads 
serving  non-union  territory  have  been  particularly  active  in 
ordering  coal-car  repairs  and  at  this  time  have  a  particularly 
low  percentage  of  bad-order  coal  cars. 

Reports  reaching  Washington  from  certain  of  the  union 
districts  indicate  that  sentiment  among  the  men  is  ripe  for 
a  defection  from  the  union.  The  attitude  of  the  public 
utilities  and  of  manufacturers  apparently  is  that  the  war- 
time rate  of  pay  in  coal  mines  must  be  deflated,  so  that  the 
operators  will  have  the  moral  support  of  those  two  groups. 
In  addition,  the  indications  are  that  there  is  little  public 
sympathy  for  the  attitude  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Those  who  have  been  placing  reliance  on  obtaining  English 
coal  in  the  event  of  a  strike  may  be  disappointed,  as  reports 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  indicate  that  the  labor 
situation  at  the  Welsh  mines  is  critical,  with  prospects 
greatly  favoring  interruption  in  production.  British  ex- 
porters are  known  to  be  inquiring  about  purchases  of  Ameri— - 
can  coal  to  take  care  of  some  of  their  South  American 
commitments. 

If  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  district  should  last  as 
much  as  four  months — and  it  is  admitted  that  the  chance 
is  great  for  a  stubborn  struggle  in  that  district — it  would 
mean  a  great  shortage  of  hard  coal  next  winter.  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  bring  production  to  normal  re- 
gardless of  the  effort  that  might  be  put  forth  after  the 
termination  of  the  strike.  If  the  strike  can  be  settled 
within  six  weeks,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  appre- 
ciable effect  so  far  as  consumers  are  concerned,  but  any 
cessation  of  pi'oduction  for  a  longer  period  will  mean  losses 
which  cannot  be  made  up.  It  is  a  matter  of  historical 
interest  to  note  that  the  anthracite  strike  in  1902  lasted 
sixteen  weeks;  that  of  1906,  six  weeks,  and  that  of  1912, 
seven  weeks. 


Purchasing  Agents  Discuss  Coal 

COAL  was  the  subject  of  discussion  when  the  Purchas- 
ing Agents'  Association  of  New  York  met  at  the 
Builders'  Exchange  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  21. 
President  M.  G.  L.  Harris  presided,  and  after  dinner  and 
routine  business  he  introduced  0.  P.  Hood,  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  who  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  pur- 
chase of  coal  by  analysis.  Mr.  Hood  stated  that  only  the 
anaylses  to  be  obtained  through  systematic  sampling  of 
delivered  output  in  large  quantities  could  be  of  value  in 
determining  the  average  quality  of  any  coal. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne  then  spoke  on  the  efficient  use  of  coal 
in  average  boiler  plants,  and  recounted  a  number  of  expe- 
riences in  power  plants  where  a  better  working  knowledge 
of  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing  agent  would  have 
averted   much   fuel   trouble. 

At  the  request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion. Dr.  Payne  then  detailed  the  work  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Consumers'  Association,  and  by  a  series  of  graphs 
illustrated  the  railroad  freight  situation  on  anthracite.  The 
graphs  were  distributed  to  the  members  present.  Much 
interest  was  exhibited  in  the  statement  by  Dr.  Payne  that 
while  the  Hampton  Roads  rate  on  bituminous  coal,  with  an 
average  haul  of  403  miles,  is  $2.80  per  ton,  the  rate  on 
anthracite  to  New  York,  with  an  average  haul  of  155  miles, 
is  $2.61  per  ton. 


J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, spent  a  day  in  Washington  last  week  conferring  with 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow  and  the  association's  Washington  officers. 
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I.  C.  C.  to  Investigate  Bunker  Coal  Rates 

ON  its  own  motion  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  instituted  an  investigation  into  and  concerning 
the  propriety  of  rates  on  bunker  coal  from  all  points  of 
origin  to  all  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  are  lower 
than  rates  from  the  same  points  of  origin  to  the  same  ports 
on  similar  kinds  of  coal  for  local  delivery  there,  not  into 
vessels. 

This  investigation  has  been  instituted  because  many  of 
the  carriers  serving  Atlantic  ports  make  lower  rates  on 
coal  to  such  ports  for  use  in  bunkering  vessels  than  they 
make  on  coal  to  the  same  ports  for  local  use,  whereas  car- 
riers serving  certain  Gulf  ports  have  not  felt  free  to  adopt 
this  practice  in  view  of  decisions  of  the  commission  indi- 
cating that  it  is  unlawful.  The  investigation  will  deal 
primarily  with  the  lawfulness  and  propriety  of  the  practice 
of  discriminating  in  rates  between  coal  delivered  into 
vessels  for  bunker  purposes  and  coal  delivered  at  the  port, 
not  into  vessels,  for  local  use. 

At  the  hearing,  which  has  been  scheduled  for  March 
20,  1922,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  before  Examiner  W.  P. 
Bartel,  the  commission  desires  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  following  matters  among  others: 

(1)  To  what  ports  are  lower  rates  being  applied  on 
bunker  coal  than  on  coal  for  local  or  domestic  consumption? 
Are  such  rates  characterized  as  "transshipment"  rates, 
"free  on  board  vessel"  rates,  "ibunker  coal"  rates,  or 
otherwise  ? 

(2)  The  methods  of  handling  bunker  coal  at  the  various 
ports,  i.e.,  whether  unloaded  from  piers  into  vessels  or 
lighters,  and  comparisons  of  the  service  with  that  performed 
on  coal  for  local  consumption. 

(3)  The  approximate  volume  of  bunker  coal  handled 
through  each  port. 

(4)  Facts  tending  to  show  whether  or  not  the  practice 
of  according  lower  rates  on  bunker  coal  than  on  coal  for 
local  use  results  in  unjust  discrimination  or  undue  prejudice 
and  disadvantage. 

There  is  a  differential  of  33c.  against  coal  destined  inside 
the  Capes  at  Philadelphia  in  favor  of  coal  going  outside 
the  Capes.  In  the  case  of  Baltimore  the  differential  is 
40c.,  and  at  Hampton  Roads  24c.,  while  at  New  York  there 
i.s  no  such  preferential  rate.  Originally  competition  for 
coastwise  New  England  business  was  the  main  reason  for 
making  a  low  outside  Capes  rate,  although  the  classifica- 
tion, of  course,  includes  "outside"  bunkers.  New  York 
is  not  in  position  to  cater  extensively  to  the  coastwise  trade 
and  no  similar  differential  was  applied  at  this  port. 


as  against  1920.  German  production  of  lignite  in  1921 
reached  the  highe.st  point  ever  attained.  The  estimated 
output  of  120,000,000  tons  is  an  increase  of  33,000,000  tons 
over  the  last  year  before  the  war. 

The  proportion  contributed  by  the  United  States  was 
40.9  per  cent,  a  larger  share  than  in  the  years  before  the 
European  war,  but  the  smallest  in  any  year  since  1916. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  W.  I.  Whiteside  of  the 
Section  of  Foreign  Mineral  Reserves,  presents  the  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Geological  Survey  up  to  Feb.  15,  1922. 
The  tonnage  of  the  countries  not  yet  heard  from  ordinarily 
amounts  to  12  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total.  Receipt  of  data 
for  these  missing  countries,  estimates  for  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  total,  may  raise  or  lower  the  final  figure  by 
some  millions  of  tons.  A  more  complete  report  will  be  issued 
by  the  Geological  Survey  about  April  1. 

PRELIMINARY    ESTIMATE  OF    WORLD'S    COAL    PRODUCTION    IN 

CALENDAR  YEARS   1919,   1920  AND   1921 

(In  metric  tons  of  2,204.622  lbs.) 

Country  1919                      1920  1921 

Australia 10.736.321            13,176,426  (o) 

Belgium 18,342,950           22,388,770  21,807,160 

Britishlndia 22.991,217            17,356,889  (a) 

Canada 12.411,328           15,088,175  13,300,000 

China 23,000,000           19,500,000  (a) 

Czechoslovakia 26,946,813          31,086,479  (a) 

France 22,341,000          25,300,000  29,000,000 

Germany — Coal (6)  116,500,000  (6)  140,757,433  ((-)  145,400,000 

Lignite 93,800.000         111,634,000  120,000,000 

Japan 31,4bl.386           29,245,384  (a) 

Union  of  South  Africa 9,313,232           11,181,846  (.)  9,400,000 

United  Kingdom 233,467,478         233,216,071  166,992,000 

United  States 502,534,410         586,000,000  448,600,000 

Other  countries 46,553,865           49,068,527  (a) 

Totals 1,170,400,000       1,305,000,000     1,100,000,000 

(a)  Estimate  included  in  total.  (b)  Includes  Saar  and  Upper  Silesia,  (c) 
Estimated  from  1 1  months'  production. 


World's  1921  Coal  Output,  1,100,000,000 
Metric  Tons,  Fell  to  1909  Level 

WORLD  production  of  coal  in  1921  dropped  back  to  the 
level  of  1909.  From  reports  so  far  received,  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  estimates  the  total  output  at  approxi- 
mately 1,100,000,000  metric  tons.  This  figure  is  subject  to 
material  revision  as   more  complete  returns  are  available. 

In  comparison  with  the  feverish  year  1920,  the  year  just 
closed  shows  a  decrease  of  more  than  200,000,000  tons. 
The  chief  factors  in  the  decrease  were  the  British  miners' 
strike  which  lasted  from  April  to  June,  and— more  im- 
portant— a  worldwide  industrial  depression.  Prices  col- 
lapsed early  in  the  year,  and  the  sea-bome  coal  trade  of 
the  worid  fell  off  sharply.  The  consequent  reduction  in 
the  volume  of  business  offered  to  the  shipping  of  the  world 
has  been  an  important  element  in  the  decline  in  ocean 
freight  rates,  so  keenly  felt  by  American  shipping. 

Of  the  major  coal-producing  nations,  France  and  Germany 
were  the  only  ones  to  show  an  increase.  Progress  in  re- 
storing the  ruined  mines  of  France  is  indicated  by  the 
steady  increase  in  output  of  the  past  three  years.  In 
1919  22,000,000  tons  were  produced;  in  1920,  25,000  000- 
in  1921,  approximately  29,000,000.  A  further  increase 
of  about  12,000,000  tons,  however,  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  French  production  up  to  the  level  of  1913.  German 
production  of  bituminous  coal  also  is  still  far  below  the 
pre-war   level   although   an    increase   was   effected   in   1921 


Why  One  Coal  Mine  Was  Idle 

AMONG  the  statements  and  counter-statements  with  re- 
gard to  the  coal  situation  which  have  been  published 
recently  the  assertion  by  miners'  representatives  that  miners 
utilize  their  full  opportunity  to  work  has  been  often  reiter- 
ated. In  this  connection  a  situation  which  developed  at  one 
of  the  mines  in  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts  Saturday, 
Feb.  11,  causing  the  mine  to  stand  idle,  is  related  by  W.  K. 
Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Coal  Operators  Association  of 
the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts  of  Illinois. 

"The  mine  employs  about  230  men,"  said  Mr.  Kavanaugh, 
"and  hoists  about  1,200  tons  a  day,  and  when  loading  in 
railroad  cars  loads  about  24  to  26  cars.  The  miners  at  this 
mine  have  agreed  among  themselves  that  unless  seven 
empties  are  at  the  mine  in  the  morning  they  will  not  go 
below  for  fear  of  being  inconvenienced  in  starting  work 
and  finding  themselves  unequipped  with  railroad  cars  and 
unable  to  continue.  When  the  men  came  to  work  Saturday, 
Feb.  11,  this  mine  had  no  railroad  cars  in  the  yard.  The 
company,  however,  did  not  want  to  load  railroad  cars  that 
day  but  desired  to(,  place  the  entire  day's  output  on  the 
ground  for  storage,  consequently  it  was  unnecessary  that 
any  railroad  cars  be  available.  The  superintendent  guaran- 
teed the  men  a  full  day's  work  if  they  would  go  below. 
The  men  held  a  consultation  among  themselves,  however, 
and  decided  that  the  iniling  they  had  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  men  would  not  work  unless  there  were  at  least 
seven  empties  in  the  yard  held  good  and  for  that  reason 
the  men  refused  to  go  to  work  below." 


Preston  County  Operators  Reduce  Wages 

TO  put  their  mines  on  a  basis  under  which  they  can 
compete  with  those  operating  in  other  fields  and  without 
waiting  for  action  in  any  other  section  of  northern  West 
Virginia,  Preston  County  operators  with  mines  near  King- 
wood,  W.  Va.,  have  adopted  a  new  wage  scale  and  are 
now  paying  their  men  in  accord  with  it,  some  of  the  rates 
being  as  follows: 

Pick  mining,  headings,  60  to  65c.  per  ton;  pick  mining, 
rooms,  55c.  a  ton;  drivei's  and  trackmen,  $3;  motormen, 
$3.12;  blacksmiths,  $3.75;  trappers,  $1.75;  engineers,  $3.24; 
firemen,  $3.12;  trimmers,  S2.50;  unspecified  inside  labor, 
$2.80;  unspecified  outside  labor,  $2.50.  All  the  day  rates 
are  based  on  a  day  of  eight  hours. 
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Operators'  Attitude  Toward  Wage  Conference  Unchanged 

Southern  Ohio  Producers  DecUne  to  Attend — Pittsburgh  Employers 
Expected  to  Take  Similar  Position — Eastern  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Indiana   Mine   Owners   Reluctantly  Agree   to   Interstate   Parley 


RESPONSE  of  the  operators  to  John  Lewis'  second  call 
for  a  conference  at  Cleveland  on  March  2  between  the 
■  United  Mine  Workers  and  representatives  of  producers 
in  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  issued  on  Feb.  20,  two  days 
after  the  close  of  the  miners'  convention  at  Indianapolis, 
so  far  has  introduced  nothing  new  into  the  situation. 

Following  the  policy  announced  early  in  January,  southern 
Ohio  operators  have  flatly  declined  to  attend  a  conference. 
Pittsburgh  is  expected  to  take  the  same  position;  eastern 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  have  indicated  a  reluctant  willing- 
ness to  meet  in  an  interstate  conference  if  Mr.  Lewis  can 
arrange  it.  In  a  statement  issued  last  week  the  Illinois 
operators  disclaim  any  desire  to  forego  collective  negotia- 
tions with  their  men,  stating  they  have  never  refused  such 
conferences  with  their  own  men,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the 
four-state  conference.  They  indicate  that  the  only  purpose 
of  an  interstate  meeting  now  would  be  to  discuss  with  Mr. 
Lewis  the  question  of  an  interstate  wage  settlement,  to 
which  the  operators  are  opposed.  The  statement  discloses 
that  there  are  two  prime  reasons  for  this  attitude: 

"The  first  is  the  apparent  legal  obstacle  developed  as 
a  result  of  the  Indianapolis  indictment.  The  second  is  the 
fixed  belief,  held  quite  generally  by  coal  men  throughout  the 
country,  that  mine  labor  as  well  as  organized  labor  in  other 
industries  are  demanding  negotiation  in  unwieldy  units. 
Adequate  and  proper  representation  for  wage  agreement 
negotiations  for  such  large  areas  give  a  conference  body 
of  such  size  and  diversified  opinion  that  the  original  intent 
and  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  is  made  impossible. 

"This  is  not  a  new  idea  either  with  the  operators.  It  is 
based  on  ample  precedents  of  which  the  public  have  appar- 
ently already  approved.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
through  Judge  Gary,  refused  to  negotiate  with  others  than 
his  own  employees.  The  railroads  of  different  sections  of 
the  country  have  sought  and  clamored  for  permission  to 
negotiate  and  adjust  wage  matters  with  their  own  employees 
or  at  least  in  their  own  localities,  which  latter  they  are  now 
doing  in  regional  conferences  inaugurated  by  Secretary 
Hoover.    Nor  could  there  be  given  any  clearer  evidence  than 


the  recent  demonstration  of  railroad  labor  of  the  futility  of 
such  massive  and  countrywide  effort  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor  attempting  to  force  the  continuance  of  an  unnatural 
wage  level  through  sheer  strength  and  an  alleged  ability  to 
paralyze  all  industry  through  the  use  of  so-called  'economic 
power.'  " 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis  for  a  meeting  at 
Cleveland  the  Illinois  operators  wrote  him  on  Feb.  21,  stat- 
ing: "We  have  well-defined  ideas  as  to  what  we  can  and  are 
willing  to  pay  our  miners  and  day  laborers,  and  conditions 
under  which  we  are  willing  to  make  a  new  agreement,  and 
we  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  discuss  these  questions  col- 
lectively with  all  of  the  other  operators  and  miners  of  the 
Central  Competitive  district,  when  such  a  meeting  has  been 
agreed  upon  in  accordance  with  resolution  passed  in  New 
York  City,  March  31,  1920,  and  to  which  you  refer  in  Dec. 
16,  1921,  letter." 

The  position  of  the  Indiana  operators  has  not  been  so 
clearly  stated,  but  it  is  understood  to  be  that  the  Cleveland 
meeting  requested  by  Mr.  Lewis  would  be  useless  because 
some  of  the  fields  have  refused  to  take  part.  The  Indiana 
operators  met  in  executive  session  at  Terre  Haute  on  Feb. 
22,  but  made  no  announcements  of  policy. 

After  a  meeting  on  Feb.  23  Michael  Gallagher,  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  Association  of  Ohio,  tele- 
graphed John  Lewis  that  the  position  of  the  operators  in 
that  field  was  unchanged  from  that  in  early  January,  adding 
"but  if  President  Lewis  is  able  to  obtain  a  meeting  at  which 
the  operators  of  the  four  states  comprising  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field  will  all  be  represented,  this  association  will 
send  representatives  to  such  a  meeting." 

There  is  no  equivocation  in  the  reply  of  the  operators  of 
the  southern  Ohio  field.  W.  D.  McKinney  telegraphed 
Lewis  that  "conditions  in  this  district  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  operators  and  miners 
of  southern  Ohio  who  are  affected  by  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions. Operators  of  southern  Ohio  are  therefore  willing  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  southern  Ohio  miners  and 
agree  on  a  scale  to  meet  that  situation." 


Charging  "Hold  Up"  by  Coal  Men,  Opposes 
Funds  for  Fuel  Investigations 

COAL  prices  were  discussed  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  when  Director  Bain  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  appeared  in  support  of  funds  for  coal  investigations 
next  year.  Representative  Cramton,  of  Michigan,  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  taking  the  position  that  as  the  coal  industry 
had  "held  up"  the  country.  Congress  should  not  spend  time 
or  money  in  investigations  in  its  behalf.  Director  Bain 
defended  the  coal  investigations  as  necessary  to  build  up 
the  coal  export  trade  and  stabilize  the  industry. 

The  Director  referred  to  the  work  at  the  Pittsburgh 
station  in  sampling  and  analyzing  fuels  for  government 
agencies.  He  said  that  in  addition  to  studies  of  fuels, 
investigations  were  made  as  to  conditions  under  which 
they  were  burned.  Loss  in  fuel  burning  was  due  to  poor 
combustion,  which  was  shown  by  production  of  smoke. 
Work  had  been  carried  on  in  lessening  the  smoke  nuisance. 

"'There  is  need  to  investigate  more  fully  the  methods  of 
storing,  handling  and  transporting  coal  to  build  up  our 
foreign  markets  and  to  ship  a  better  quality  of  coal  to 
the  consumer,"  said  Director  Bain,  in  asking  for  $5,000 
for  a  chemical  fuel  expert  who  would  conduct  this  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Dr.  Bain  pointed  out  that  American  coal 
exporters  must  face  foreign  competition  and  also  combat 
the  charge  that  American  coal  is  inferior  to  the  product 


of  British  mines.  He  said  that  foreign  competition  had 
extended  to  the  point  where  low-grade  coal  was  bought  in 
Constantinople  and  mixed  with  American  coal  and  sold  as 
American  coal,  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  industry. 

Director  Bain  stated  that  the  country  required  the  export 
trade  and  if  we  could  export  our  surplus  coal  it  would 
stabilize  the  coal  industry  and  help  business  in  general 
as  the  present  instability  of  the  coal  industry  hurt  all 
business. 

He  also  said  that  the  coal  mining  industry  was  seasonal, 
the  men  not  working  regularly,  but  that  if  the  government 
could  find  a  way  to  develop  the  export  coal  trade  it  would 
act  as  a  real  stabilizer  to  keep  the  mines  operating  in 
periods  of  slack  domestic  demand. 

Representative  Cramton  replied  that  as  the  coal  people 
were  "holding  up"  the  public  he  did  not  see  why  Congress 
should  consume  time  or  spend  money  in  helping  them,  and 
added  that  increased  foreign  trade  would  make  conditions 
worse  for  the  domestic  coal  consumer,  as  the  foreig:n  trade 
would  be  used  as  a  "club"  on  the  domestic  trade. 

Director  Bain  pointed  out  that  the  drop  in  coal  exports 
had  affected  West  Virginia  and  also  caused  the  price  of 
coal  to  drop,  adding  that  West  Virginia  coal  could  be 
purchased  now  cheaper  than  last  year.  "There  are  many 
mines  shut  down,  capital  idle  and  men  idle,"  said  the  Mines 
Director,  "which  is  a  cost  which  has  to  be  met  some  time 
and  somehow.  The  people  who  buy  coal  will  ultimately 
have  to  pay  the  cost.  The  depression  in  the  industry  is 
not  good  for  the  men  or  the  country  as  a  whole." 
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Peabody  and  Other  Midwestern  Companies  to  Withdraw 
From  National  Coal  Association 


THE  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  a  number  of 
other  coal  interests  of  the  Middle  West  will  withdraw 
from  the  National  Coal  Association  on  April  1  or 
sooner.  The  cause  is  variously  assigned  but  in  general 
the  aflFected  operators  are  dissatisfied  with  the  service  they 
are  able  to  get  from  the  association.  The  Wilcoxson  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  the  Peerless  Coal  Co.  and  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  also  are  among  those  which  are  about 
to   withdraw. 

The  Peabody  company,  which  is  also  withdrawing  all  of 
its  subsidiaries  from  the  National,  will,  if  its  counsel, 
Silas  Strawn,  advises,  give  up  memberships  in  all  other 
coal  trade  associations,  remaining  only  in  those  associations 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  handle  labor  problems^ 

"The  only  reason  for  our  action,"  explained  Vice-Presi- 
dent George  Reed  of  the  Peabody  company,  "is  that  we 


believe  the  National  cannot  be  of  any  further  service  to  us. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no  ulterior  motive. 
There  was  a  time  during  the  war  and  immediately  there- 
after when  the  National  could  and  did  make  itself  of 
value  to  us  by  interpreting  the  income  tax  laws  and  by 
representing  us  at  Washington  when  all  sorts  of  coal 
legislation  was  before  Congress.     But  that  time  has  passed." 

The  only  comment  F.  S.  Peabody  added  was  that  "the 
younger  men"  in  his  organization  had  advised  the  action 
and  that  about  $27,000  in  membership  dues  would  be  saved. 

Peabody  subsidiaries  include  the  following:  Superior 
Smokeless  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Big  Muddy  Fuel  Co., 
Southern  Counties  Coal  Co.,  By-Products  Coke  Corporation, 
Manufacturers'  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Black  Mountain  Corpora- 
tion, Springfield  District  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Sheridan  Wyom- 
ing Coal  Co.,  and  Federal  Coal  Co. 


Kanawha  Operators  Issue  Ultimatum 

KANAWHA  operators  served  notice  Feb.  24  on  District 
17,  United  Mine  Workers,  that  if  the  union  puts  oflF 
meeting  the  operators  after  March  11  a  new  wage  scale 
will  be  posted  and  that  the  operators  will  not  consider  the 
check-off.  The  producers  passed  resolutions  declaring 
against  the  check-off  and  favoring  the  open  shop.  So  far 
the  miners  have  refused  a  conference,  waiting  for  Central 
Competitive  settlement  and  a  new  scale,  despite  efforts  of 
Kanawha  operators  to  arrange  a  conference. 


Philadelphia  Coal  Club  Has  Annual  Dinner 

THE  annual  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Club  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia,  Feb. 
27,  about  400  members  and  guests  being  present.  Noah 
H.  Swayne,  2d,  was  toastmaster.  Owen  J.  Roberts,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar,  addressed  the  members,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  "Less  Government  Regulation  in  Business."  Carter 
Helm  Jones,  D.D.,  spoke  on  "Civic  Pride"  and  Francis  H. 
Sisson,  New  York  banker,  outlined  economic  principles  to 
offset  the  financial  reverses  following  the  World  War. 

Officers  for  the  following  year  are :  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d, 
president;  Pratt  Thompson,  vice-president;  Charles  K. 
Scull,  secretary-treasurer.  Directors:  Walter  D.  Bush,  Jr.; 
Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Walter  C.  Hancock,  John  E.  Lloyd, 
James  M.  Kelley,  Frank  F.  Mathers,  Reuben  B.  Piatt,  George 
P.  Quigley,  William  L.  Scott,  Edward  R.  Simpson,  William 
J.  Steen,  Henry  E.  Strathmann,  Jr.;  C.  H.  Peacock,  Arthur 
Kuppinger  and  H.  K.  Cortright. 


Bids  for  New  York  City  Department  Coal 
Exhibit  Striking  Variations 

BIDS  RECEIVED  by  the  Board  of  Purchase  of  the  City 
of  New  York  on  Feb.  16  for  furnishing  and  delivering 
to  three  city  departments  various  tonnages  of  semi-bitumi- 
nous and  No.  1  and  No.  3  buckwheat  coals  showed  a  variety 
of  prices.  For  delivering  to  the  Department  of  Plant  and 
Structures  alongside  the  municipal  ferry,  at  St.  George, 
Staten  Island,  13,000  net  tons  of  No.  1  buckwheat  there 
were  eight  bidders,  as  follows: 

Majestic  Coal  Co.,  $5.97;  Weston  Dodson  &  Co..  $6.53:  Bums 
Bros.,  $5.69  ;  V.  H.  Toungman  &  Co.,  $6.62  :  Commonwealth  Fuel 
Co.,  $5.53;  Intercity  Fuel  Co.,  $5.62;  Penn  Fuel  Co.,  $6.57;  H.  B. 
W.  Haff  (informal),  $7.05;  A.  A.  Smith  &  Co.,  Bayonne.  N.  J., 
$6.9S. 

For  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 
the  following  bids  were  received: 

Jerome  Avenue  Pumping  Station,  the  Bronx — 500  net  tons  No.  3 
buckwheat:  Whitnev  &  Kemmerer,  $5.48;  V.  H.  Toungman  &  Co.. 
$5  98  ■  Burns  Bros.,  $7.32.  Five  hundred  net  tons  semi-bituminous: 
Whitnev  &  Kemmerer,  $6.54  ;  Toungman  &  Co.,  $7.18  ;  Burns  Bros., 


Ridgewood  Pumping  Station,  Brooklyn — 4,500  net  tons  semi- 
bituminous  run-ot-mine:  G.  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  $5.84:  Whitney  & 
Kemmerer,  $5.97  ;  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.,  $6.19  ;  Gavin  Rowe, 
$6.17  ;  Burns  Bros.,  $6.13  ;  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  $6.07  ;  F.  M.  A. 
Leach.  $6.18  ;  B.  NicoU  &  Co.,  $6.07  ;  Majestic  Coal  Co..  $6.37. 

Milburn  Pumping  Station,  Baldwin,  L,.  I. — 1,500  net  tons  semi- 
bituminous  run-ot-mine;  G.  D.  Harris  &  Co..  $6.60;  Gavin  Rowe. 
$7.66  ;  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.,  $6.83  ;  B.  NicoU  &  Co..  $6.731 ; 
Majestic  Coal  Co.,  $6.24. 

Massapequa  Pumping  Station,  Massapequa,  L.  I. — 600  net  tons 
semi-bituminous  run-of-mlne;  G.  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  $6.76;  Com- 
monwealth Fuel  Co.,  $6.47  ;  Gavin  Rowe,  $6.86  ;  Weston  Dodson  & 
Co.,  $6.45  ;  F.  M.  A.  Leach,  $6. 79  ;  B.  NicoU  &  Co.,  $6,463  ;  Majestic 
Coal  Co..  $5.98. 

Department  of  Correction,  New  Tork  City  Reformatory,  Hamp- 
ton Farms,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T.,  delivered  f.o.b.  siding  New  Hampton. 
200  net  tons  semi-bituminous  run-of-mine;  G.  D.  Harris  &  Co., 
$6.56;  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  $6.69;  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co., 
$6.39  ;  Burns  Bros.,  $7.72  ;  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  $6.20  ;  F.  M.  A. 
Leach,  $6.39  ;  B.  NicoU  &  Co.,  $5.67  ;  Majestic  Coal  Co..  $6  46. 
Six  hundred  net  tons  No.  3  buckwheat :  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co., 
$3.88  ;  Burns  Bros.,  $4.59  ;  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  $4.92. 


654  Companies  Obtain  Average  Margin  of 
10c.  Per  Ton  on  Bituminous  Coal 

TONNAGE  produced,  average  costs  and  prices  received 
for  bituminous  coal,  f.o.b.  mines,  mine-run  basis,  by  654 
operating  companies  reporting  to  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, by  months  in  1921,  according  to  data  introduced  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Feb  28,  1922,  were  as  follows: 


-Total  Received- 


— Total  Cost^ 


S                           a:S                Q             <  2 

January 13.760,621     $50,098,578     $3.64  $42,529,059 

February 10,580,327       36.893.419       3.49  34,483,970 

March 10,505,457       35.899.320       3.42  33,971,972 

Total,  3mos.       34,846,405     122.891.326       3.53  110,985,001 

Aoril              .    .          9,238,059       29,457,386       3.19  30,114,706 

Mav'                         11,978,174       36.613.419       3.06  34.849,555 

June                          11,754,664       34.853.274       2.96  34,200.553 

July"                         9.946,896       21.001.018       2.92  29,877.165 

August.'.' 11.384,236       32,773,861       2.88  31,825,867 

September 11,474,324       31.999.430       2.79  31,499.292 

October    ....        14,175,260       38.734.260       2,73  36.123,188 

Total,  7mo5.       79.951,613     233,432,648       2.92  228.490.326 

Total.lOmos     114,798,018     356.323,974       3.10  339.475,327 

November(6)..        10,669.823       28.499.819       2  67  29.026,626 

December  (c) . .         7,941,392       20,357,556       2.56  23,058,735 

Totalforyr..     133,409,233    405,181,349       3.04  391,560,688 

(a)  Margin  is  not  tiie  same  as  profit.  From  the  margin  must  be 
income  and  excess  prolits  taxes  and  interest  on  bonds  and  borrow 

(i>)  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  companies  only. 

(c)  Five  hundred  and  eleven  companies  only. 
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Appeal  in  Pennsylvania  Tonnage  Tax  Case 

APPEAL  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  was 
taken  Monday,  Feb.  20,  from  the  decision  of  the 
Dauphlin  County  Court  of  that  state,  which  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Williams  anthracite  tonnage  tax. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  the  appeal  advanced  on  the  Supreme 
Court  list  so  that  it  may  be  argued  before  the  May  session. 
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Miners'  Policy  Committee  May  Avert  Threatened  Strike 

Powers  Given  to  Meet  "Unforeseen  Circumstances"  May  Play 
Important  Part  in  Settlement — Alliance  with  Railroad  Men  Carries 
Only  "Moral  Support" — Lewis  Says  Strike  Vote  Is  Purely  Formal 

By  E.  W.  Davidson 


ON  THE  face  of  things  the  developments  of  the  past 
week  point  inevitably  to  a  general  mine  strike  April 
1  unless  the  new  move  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  succeeds  in  staving  off  a  tie-up.  A  sort  of  miner- 
railroader  alliance  was  made  at  Chicago.  The  post-con- 
vention efforts  of  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  to  arrange  a  wage  conference  with  the 
operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  having  failed 
of  widespread  acceptance,  the  union  locals  of  the  land  are 
voting  power  to  their  International  officers  to  call  a  strike 
if  no  wage  agreement  is  made  by  midnight  of  the  last 
day  of  March.  But  the  country  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
policy  committee  of  the  miners,  created  at  the  Indianapolis 
convention.  It  puts  the  "but"  in  every  consideration  of 
the  situation. 

This  "but  board"  is  endowed  with  a  good  deal  of  power 
to  meet  "unforeseen  circumstances"  between  now  and  mid- 
night of  March  31.  There  are  all  sorts  of  "unforeseen 
circumstances"  possible,  despite  the  fact  that  President 
Lewis  left  Chicago  Friday  morning  saying  the  miners  had 
already  done  all  that  they  could  toward  trying  to  get  a 
wage  conference  and  that  the  next  move  would  have  to 
come  from  the  operators. 

During  the  week,  however,  the  last  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive operators'  associations  apparently  had  already 
made  their  "next  move,"  Illinois  alone  having  voted  to 
meet  the  miners,  Indiana  and  eastern  Ohio  agreeing  to 
attend  a  conference  if  all  other  associations  in  the  Central 
Field  would,  while  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  Ohio 
definitely  refused  to  attend.  Thus  a  deadlock  appeared  to 
have  been  reached. 

Railroad  Brotherhoods  Lend  Moral  Support 

Just  how  much  effect  the  alliance  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  will  have 
remains  to  be  seen.  "We  do  not  ask  the  railroaders  to 
go  on  a  sympathetic  strike  to  help  us,"  said  President 
Lewis  when  the  conference  was  going  on  in  Chicago 
Wednesday,  "but  we  do  ask  their  moral  support."  That 
is  about  what  was  obtained. 

After  the  conference  this  statement  was  issued : 

"The  associated  organizations  represented  in  the  trans- 
portation and  mining  industries  of  the  country  have  been 
compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  unwarranted  attacks  upon 
their  integrity  and  unjust  and  inequitable  changes  in  their 
wage  schedules  and  conditions  of  employment.  The  in- 
dustrial and  financial  interests  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion are  not  yet  satisfied  and  are  conducting  gigantic 
propaganda  looking  toward  further  wage  reductions  and 
additional  changes  in  working  conditions  that  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  people  employed  in  these  industries.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary  for  the  representatives  of  the 
associated  organizations  to  assemble  and  take  cognizance 
of  this  situation.  Impelled  by  the  necessity  of  effecting 
a  co-ordination  of  our  strength  we  declare  for  closer  co- 
operation of  our  forces,  which  will  operate  to  more  effec- 
tively protect  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  these 
essential  and  basic  industries.  After  mature  deliberation, 
and  with  a  full  sense  of  our  responsibility,  we  declare  that 
the  mutuality  of  interests  of  the  employees  in  these  basic 
industries  must  be  recognized  and  we  assert  our  purpose 
to  apply  every  honorable  method  to  secure  adequate  com- 
pensation for  service  rendered  and  to  maintain  proper 
American    standards   of  living. 

"When  it  becomes  apparent  that  any  one  or  group  of 
the  associated  organizations,  is  made  the  victim  of  an  un- 
warranted attacks,  or  its  integrity  is  jeopardized,  it  will 


become  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  each  of  the 
associated  organizations  to  assemble  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion. Ways  and  means  may  then  be  considered  and  applied 
to  best  meet  tJie  emergency.  Action  taken  under  this 
section  is  subject  to  approval  by  each  organization  rep- 
resented. 

"To  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  asso- 
ciated organizations  an  executive  committee  is  hereby 
created  composed  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  associated 
organizations,  or  their  specifically  designated  representa- 
tives. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  from 
time  to  time  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  asso- 
ciated organizations  as  may  in  its  judgment  be  deemed 
wise  and  to  assemble  the  full  conference  of  associated 
organizations  when  conditions  make  such  action  necessary. 

"This  plan  shall  become  operative  when  ratified  by  the 
constitutional  authorities  of  each  associated  organization." 

Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who 
was  in  Chicago  on  another  mission  while  the  conference 
was  going  on,  declined  to  make  any  statement  on  the 
possibility  of  government  intervention  in  the  coal  situation. 

The  strike  vote  now  being  taken  among  the  miners. 
President  Lewis  explained,  is  purely  formal  and  merely 
carries  qit  the  will  of  the  convention.  He  sent  out  the 
vote  order  after  it  became  apparent  that  his  latest  effort 
to  get  the  operators  into  four-state  conference  had  failed. 
The  referendum  vote  must  be  reported  to  headquarters 
between  March  10  and  15.  The  men  are  not  voting  posi- 
tively to  strike,  but  only  to  authorize  the  International 
officials  to  order  a  strike  if  the  new  wage  agreement  is 
not  made  when  the  deadline  is  reached.  This  maneuver 
is  to  relieve  the  officials  of  the  charge,  frequently  made  in 
the  past,  of  plunging  the  union  into  difficulties  without 
giving  the  "rank  and  file"  a  voice. 


Anthracite  Operators  Consent  to 
Wage  Conference  in  New  York 

Warriner  Says  Further  Action  Is  Contingent  on 

March  15  Meeting — Still  Contends  There 

Must  Be  Deflation  in  Wages 

AT  THE  conclusion  of  a  two-day  conference  of  the  policy 
committee  of  the  Anthracite  Operators  Association,  in 
Atlantic  City,  announcement  was  made  Saturday,  Feb.  25, 
that  a  conference  would  be  held  with  the  miners  in  New 
York  City  on  March  15.  The  conference  was  urged  in  a 
letter  received  in  the  morning  of  that  date  from  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
S.  D.  Warriner,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  policy 
committee,  said  that  future  action  would  be  contingent  on 
the  developments  at  the  New  York  conference. 

Mr.  Warriner  indicated  that  the  miners  would  be  asked 
to  readjust  the  present  wage  rates.  The  present  situation 
is  one,  Mr.  Warriner  said,  in  which  the  price  of  anthracite 
coal  cannot  be  expected  to  deviate  from  the  trend  of  other 
commodities.  There  must  be  deflation,  he  added,  not  only 
in  wage  rates  but  in  freight  rates,  as  well  as  in  other 
things. 

Mr.  Warriner  would  not  say  whether  or  not  the  operators 
had  agreed  upon  a  definite  wage  basis  to  be  submitted  to 
the  miners  as  a  counter  proposal  to  the  miners'  demands 
that  the  contract  .wage  scale  be  increased  20  per  cent  and 
that  all  day  men  be  granted  an  increase  of  $1  a  day. 


Production 


and  the 


Mairket 

IVeekly  Review 


CONSUMER  inquiries  are  the  order  of  the  day  but 
the  amount  of  actual  business  transacted  did  not 
increase  much  last  week.  The  prospect  of  some 
kind  of  an  alliance  between  mine  and  railroad  labor 
unions  and  the  determination  of  mine  operators  to  force 
a  showdown  in  the  coming  wage  struggle  have  done 
much  to  awaken  the  buyer  of  coal  to  the  situation,  and 
inquiries  for  prices  are  increasing  daily.  Purchases  are 
still  limited,  however,  the  inference  being  drawn  that 
while  there  is  an  urge  to  prepare  for  the  situation  that 
may  have  to  be  faced  April  1,  there  is  still  time  to  shop 
around. 

Production  has  moi'e  than  equalled  demand  and  while 
future  quotations  have  an  upward  trend  the  spot  mar- 
ket feels  the  effect  of  the  heavy  offerings.  Coal  Age 
Index  of  spot  bituminous  coal  prices  was  180  on  Feb. 
27,  as  compared  with  182  for  the  week  of  Feb.  20.  Much 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  union  tie-up.  Railroads 
and  public  utilities  are  actively  engaged  in  stocking 
coal  but  the  rank  and  file  of  consumers  are  trying  to 
gage  the  probable  duration  of  the  mining  interruption, 
not  wanting  the  settlement  of  the  strike  to  find  them 
with  unnecessarily  heavy  reserve  stocks. 

Non-Union  Supply  Pkecludes  Runaway  Market 

A  runaway  market  seems  improbable,  considering  the 
sufficiency  of  non-union  tonnage.  Under  the  impetus  of 
spring  trade,  however,  present  industrial  tendencies  are 
likely  to  moderately  increase  the  amount  of  fuel  needed 
for  current  use.  Any  interruption  to  this  manufactur- 
ing activity  would  entail  an  industrial  loss  much  out  of 
proportion  to  the  difference  between  present  and  ex- 
pected fuel  costs. 

Some  of  those  who  are  advocating  a  delay  in  taking 
strike  safeguards  point  to  the  availability  of  English 
coal  as  one  justification  of  this  course  in  the  event  of 
a  prolonged  controversy.  Recent  reports  emanating 
from  Washington,  however,  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  also  are  having  their  share  of  labor  troubles. 


There  is  considerable  unrest  among  Welsh  miners  and 
a  stoppage  in  some  sections  of  the  British  fields  is 
by  no  means  unlikely. 

Independent  anthracite  producers  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  a  more  quiet  market.  A  temporary  spurt 
was  experienced  with  more  wintry  weather  but  the 
demand  soon  subsided.  Dealers  are  not  keeping  their 
stocks  replenished  and  small  orders  are  the  outlook 
for  the  balance  of  the  season,  as  the  retailer  desires 
to  clean  up  yard  stocks  before  April  1.  Barley  is  the 
shortest  of  the  steam  coals,  which  still  continue  to 
move  easily. 
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A  conference  of  miners  and  anthracite  operators  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  March  15.  This  announce- 
ment was  made  last  week  following  the  adjournment  of 
the  policy  committee  meeting  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association  at  Atlantic  City. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  dropped  back  slightly  dur- 
ing- the  week  ended  Feb.  18,  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  output  was  10,167,000  net  tons  as  compared 
with  10,317,000  tons  in  the  preceding  week.  Even  with 
the  lowered  production  the  output  was  much  above  the  level 
of  current  needs  and  probably  not  less  than  one  million  tons 
went  into  storage.  To  build  a  strike  reserve  equal  to  that 
on  the   day  of  the  Armistice  about   16,000,000  tons  would 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(Net  Tons) 

BITUMINOUS 

1921-1922 

1920-1921 

Feb      4  (6) 

....            9,714,000 

8,132,000 
7,859,000 
7,489,000 
1.248,000 
481,929,000 
1.773,000 

Feb.  1 1  (6) 

10,317,000 

Feb    18(a) 

10,157,000 

Daily  average.. 

Coal  year 

Daily  aver,  coal 

1.695,000 

370,925,000 
year.            1,366,000 

ANTHRACITE 

Feb.  11 

Feb.  1 8  (a) 

1,822,000 

1,703,000 

2.048,000 
2,010,000 
79,958,000 

Coal  year 

75,973,000 

COKE 

1922 

1921 

Feb.  11 

Feb.  18 

Calendar  year. 

128,000 

135,000 

841,000 

228,000 

219,000 

1,724.000 

(a)  Subject  to  re 

vision.  (6)  ReWsed  from  last  report.    1 
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have  to  be  put  into  reserve  bins.  That  a  further  slump  in 
the  following  week  was  unlikely  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
loadings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  that  period  were  in- 
creased 5  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  days  of  the  previ- 
ous week. 


I  15  29  15  21  10  24  8  22  5  19  29  16  30  14 
8  22  6  20  3  n  I  15  29  12  26  9  23  7  Zl 
Apr.       May  June    July      Aug,    Sspt     Oct. 


20  3    n    3   n   31 
16   30  13   n  10  24  10  24 
Dec.     Jan.     Feb,      Mar. 


Hampton  Roads  dumpings  were  234,591  net  tons  during 
the  week  ended  Feb.  23,  as  compared  with  296,000  tons 
in  the  preceding  week.  The  decrease  was  mainly  caused 
by  the  observance  of  Washington's  Birthday,  as  coastwise 
business  is  holding  its  own  and  bunkers  are  stronger.  Pier 
accumulations  are  less. 


About  the  only  effect  of  the  strike  talk  in  the  Midwest 
has  been  to  bring  about  what  in  ordinary  times  would  be 
called  a  normal  steam  demand.  Southern  Illinois  pro- 
ducers, in  an  effort  to  meet  non-union  competition  and  to 
induce  some  stocking,  have  reduced  domestic  prices  40c.  a 
ton.  The  householder  is  displaying  an  indifferent  attitude 
to  the  strike  situation,  and  domestic  distribution,  while 
better,  is  still  a  day-to-day  affair,  largely  influenced  by  the 
weather.  Fine  coals  are  stronger  in  this  and  other  sec- 
tions, but  the  rise  in  price  is  about  discounted  by  the 
reduction  necessary  to  move  domestic  tonnage. 

A  severe  blizzard  in  the  Northwest  produced  many  rush 
orders,  but  deliveries  were  hampered  by  adverse  weather 
conditions.  Stocks  are  being  replenished  in  a  cautious  way, 
but  prices  show  no  great  strength  except  on  screenings, 
which  are  in  short  supply.  Winter  trade  had  established 
some  low  prices,  however,  which  are  now  fast  disappearing. 

New  England  buyers  are  less  interested  than  two  weeks 
ago.  Reserves  have  been  obtained  and  a  quiet  market  is 
in  prospect.  The  textile  strike  has  reduced  the  demand 
and  light  consumption  in  other  lines  indicates  a  long  spell 
of  slow  business.  Marine  freights  feel  the  slack  buying  and 
have  fallen  from  the  high  point  reached  a  fortnight  ago. 

Shipments  through  the  five  rail  gateways  for  New  Eng- 
land consumption  were  3,368  cars  during  the  week  ended 
Feb.  18,  400  cars  less  than  the  week  before.    All-rail  shippers 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  0.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pooahontas  lump 

Pooahontas  mine  run 

Pooahontaa  screenings. .  . . 

Pooahontas  lump 

Pooahontaa  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings.  .  .  . 

•Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  IO(H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Or.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  IO(H.  Or.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pod  ir  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Hl&h-Volatlle,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  ec'd.  gas 

Pittsbxirgh  mine  run  (St.) . . 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas).,  .  . 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump 

W.Va.  Gas  lump 

W.  Va.  mine  run 

W.  Va.  screenings 

Hocking  lump 

Hooking  mine  run 


Market 

Jan.  30 

Feb,  13  Feb.  20 

Feb.    27 

Quoted 

1922 

1922 

1922 

I922t 

Columbus... 

$3.30 

$3.35 

$3,25 

$3,l5to$3,40 

Columbus... 

2.15 

1.90 

2.10 

2  O0(ci    2  25 

Columbus 

1.55 

1.40 

1,55 

1    IMa     1.60 

Chicago . . . . 

2,85 

3,15 

3,15 

2  75e    3.50 

ChioaEO 

2.15 

2.25 

2,15 

1   75(st  2.50 

Cincinnati. . 

3.15 

3,15 

3    15 

3,00(a>   3.25 

Cincinnati. . 

2.05 

1,85 

1,75 

1   75 

Cincinnati.  . 

r  40 

1,15 

1    15 

1   OOfti     1.25 

Boston 

4.70 

4,80 

4,55 

4  S0("    4  70 

Boston 

1.95 

1.95 

1,95 

1   65("    2,25 

Boston 

2,45 

2.45 

2,45 

2-25(..    2   60 

Boston 

1.90 

1.90 

1   90 

1 ,  75(u    2  00 

New  York.. 

2,85 

3.00 

3.00 

2,75(a    3,25 

Piiiladelph'a 

3.00 

3.05 

3  05 

2  85(.i    3,25 

Baltimore . . . 

2,70 

2.60 

2,55 

2  60(<i    2  75 

New  York... 

2,20 

2.45 

2  50 

J.  ;'"(«■  a. 6a 

Philadelphia. 

2,40 

2,45 

2,45 

2  20fS    2,65 

Baltimore.... 

2.45 

2.30 

2  25 

2  2SW    2  SO 

New  York   . . 

2  05 

2,10 

2,10 

J    .'il)((i     1.10 

Philadelphia. 

2.00 

2.10 

2,10 

l,95(«    2,20 

Baltimore. .  . . 

2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

2  05(u   2  15 

New  York,.. 

1.65 

1.75 

1.75 

1 .  65®    1   85 

Philadelphia. 

1.70 

1.75 

1.75 

l.65(<.    1   85 

Baltimore... 

1.95 

1,75 

1.75 

1  85 

New  York. . . 

1.40 

1   50 

1   50 

1    40((i     1  .  60 

Philadelphia. 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1,40(3     1,60 

Baltimore 

1.65 

1,40 

1.40 

1    35(u     1,45 

Pittsburgh... 

2.65 

2,65 

2  65 

2  600    2,70 

Pittsburgh... 

2.15 

2.15 

2,15 

2,  I0(d,   2.20 

Pittsburgh... 

1    75 

1.65 

1,65 

l,60@    1.70 

Columbus  ... 

2  50 

2.65 

2,65 

S.iO®  S.76 

Columbus  . . . 

1,65 

1,65 

1,65 

1.60®  1.75 

Columbus. . . 

1.  15 

1,35 

1,30 

1,25@  ISO 

Cincinnati. 

2,65 

2.35 

2.25 

Cincinnati 

2.45 

2.00 

2,05 

1.85 

Cincinnati.    . 

1.35 

i,60 

1,50 

1.S5&  1.60 

Cincinnati 

1.05 

1   30 

1   20 

1,25®  1.35 

Columbus 

2,50 

2  75 

2.65 

S.50<St  2.66 

Columbus.  . . 

1.90 

1.90 

1   90 

1,75(5    2.00 

Market      Jan,  30  Feb,  13  Feb.  2( 

Quoted  1922  1922  1922 

Hooking  screenings Columbus $1,25  $1.35  $1.30 

Pitta.  No.  8  lump Cleveland...      3,05  3.10  3.10 

Pitta.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland....      2.00  1.95  1.95 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings Cleveland....       1,55  1.65  1.65 

Midwest 

Franklin,  ni.  lump  Chicago 3,65  3  63  3  30 

Franklin,  ni.  mine  run Chicago 2.35  2,50  2,50 

Franklin,  ni.  screenings. , .   Chicago  .    .        1.90  I   95  2.00 

Central,  111.  lump   Chicago 3.00  3  00  3  00 

Central,  111.  mine  run Chicago 2.35  2,35  2.35 

Central,  ni.  screenings Chicago 1,50  1,75  1,80 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3  25  3,25  3  25 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run,  . .   Chicago 2.40  2  50  2  50 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings.. .  Chicago 1,60  1,90  200 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago 2.95  2.80  3.20 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run     .  Chicago 2.20  2,25  2.25 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...   Chicago 1,45  1,65  1.75 

~        '      ■  ■  -     -      .  2^g  j^g  2  75 

2  00  I   90  1.95 

I   00  1 ,  05  1 ,  20 

2,60  2,55  2.50 

I   90  1,85  1,85 

0  95  1   25  1,40 


Standard  lump Si.  Louis.. , 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis.. , 

Standard  screenings   ,  ,  .  ,  St.  Louis.. , 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville, . 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. . 

West  Kv.  soreenines Louisville. . 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump     

Big  Seam  mine  run. ...... 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run ,  . 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run    

Kansas  screenings 

*Gros8  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvances  over  previous 


Birmingham..  2  90  2  90  2  90 

Birmingham..  1,85  1,85  1,85 

Birmingham..  2.10  2    10  2.10 

Louisville....  2.75  2  75  2,60 

Louisville....  1.55  1,65  1.55 

Louisville...  1,10  1,15  1.20 

Cincinnati.    .  2.75  2,65  2.50 

Cincinnati...  145  I   65  1.50 

Cincinnati.  0  95  1.05  I.  10 

Kansas  City..  5,00  5,00  5.00 

Kansas  City..  4.00  -4  00  4,09 

Kansas  City..  2,50  2,50  2,50 
Hampton  Roads 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in 


I       Feb,    27 
1922t 
$1  40(a$l  SO 
3,00(8'    3,25 
1  95(0    2  00 
1  70g    1.85 


2.S5®  S.65 

2.25®  2.75 

l.75@  2.25 

2.75(5)  3.25 

2, 25(54  2.50 

I   70(5!  1.90 

3,00(Si  3,50 

2,35(5.  2.65 

I   85(S>  2   10 

2.60®  S.25 

2.I0@  2.40 

l.65(a  1.85 

2.50®  S.75 

I    85(n  2,00 

/  ,  00(a  1 ,  ?,i 

2  50(5  2  75 

I    70(a  2   00 

1  60(5.  2  00 


2.50®  2.75 
1.70(51  2.00 
1.76®  2.00 
2.50®  S.65 
1.50®  1.65 
1  25(5   1  40 

;•  ,',i(o   ;> , .;(' 

1  75 
1  OOh'    1  25 

5  00 
4  00 
2.50 
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Broken 

Broken. . .    . 

Egg 

Egg 

Egg 

Stove 

Stove 

Stove .■ ; ; 

Chestnut 

Cheatnut 

Cheetout 

Pea  

Pea 

Pea 

Buckwheat  No.  I . . . , 

Buckwheat  No.  I 

Rice 

Rice 

Barley 

Barley 

Birdseye 

•Net  tons,  f.o.b.  mines. 


Market 
Quoted 

New  York.  . 

Philadelphia 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago     ,  ,  , 

New  York, , , 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago 

New  York. , . 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago ,    .  . . 

New  York. ... 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago 

New  York. 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York. . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York,  . 


Freight 
Rates 

. Feb. 

Independent 

$2.61 

2.66 

$7.00(a  $7.50 

2.61 

7.50(1!    7.75 

2.66 

7,15(5    7,75 

5.63 

7,50* 

2.61 

7.85f5    8.10 

2.66 

7.75(ff.  8.15 

5.63 

7.75* 

2.61 

7,85®  8.10 

2.66 

7.75®  8.15 

5  63 

7.75* 

2,47 

5.00®  5.50 

2,38 

4.75(51  5.00 

5.63 

6,10* 

2.47 

3,00®   3.60 

2.38 

2  75®  3,25 

2.47 

2  00®   2,50 

2.38 

1   75®  2  25 

2.47 

1,50®    1.75 

2.38 

1,00®    1,75 

2.47 

1922 ■ 

Company 
$7.60(5  $7.75 
7.75(3i    7.85 
7.60®    7.75 

7,75 

7.40* 
7.90®  8.10 
8  05®  8  25 

7,60* 
7,90®  8,  10 
8.05®   8  25 

7.60* 
5.75®  6  50 
6.15®  6  25 

6.10* 

3.50 

3.50 

2,50 

2,50 


1,50 
I   50 
2,00(ii  2.50 
tAdvances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declii-es  in  italica. 


$7,00®  7,50 
7.15®  7.75 
7.15®   7,75 

7.50* 
7,75®  8.10 
7,75®   8,  15 

7,75* 
7, 85(g)  8,  10 
7,75(a  8,15 

7,75* 
5.00®   5,50 
4,75®   5,00 

6,10* 
3,00®  3,50 
2  75®  3.50 
2.00®  2,50 
2,00®  2.25 
1.50®  I  75 
1,25(51    1,75 


1922 

Company 
$7,  60®  $7,  75 
7,75®   7,85 
7.60®    7,75 
7,75 
7,40* 
7,90®   8,  10 
8,05®   8.25 

7.60* 
7,90®  8,  10 
8,05®  8.25 

7,60* 

5,75®   6,50 

6.15®   6,25 

6,10* 

3,50 


$7,00(<i  $7, 
7,25(./  7, 
7,I5«. 


7  50» 


75 


7  75(o    8,10 
7,75(a    8,13 

7  75* 
7,85(o    8,  10 
7,75(5    8,15 

7,75« 
5  00("    5  25 
4  75(5    5  00 

6    10* 


I922t ■ 

Company 
$7,60(6  $7,75 
7,75(.r    7,85 
7,60(5    7,75 
7.75 
7.40' 
7.90®   8   10 
8,05®  8,25 

7.60* 

7  90®    8,10 

8.05®  8.25 

7,60* 

.5,7.;®  e.is 

6.15®   6.25 
6.10* 
3.50 


2  00(" 
2  00 '> 

I    50(5 

l.SO'« 


2  50 
I  75 
1  75 
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are  a  little  more  active  in  that  territory,  as  private  wage 
agreements  at  some  mines  have  permitted  a  more  nearly 
competitive  basis  with  the  Southern  coals.  Detailed  record 
of  New  England  receipts  during  1921  and  recent  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 

RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  IN  XEW  ENGLAND  BY  TIDE  AND  RAIL  IN  1921 
(In  Thousands  of  Net  Tons) 

Anthracite — »    ^ Bituminous ■ 

Month  Tide  Rail  Total  Tide  Rail  Total 

January 316  643  959  707  981  1,688 

February 350  764  1,114  544  721  1,265 

March 304  899  1.203  594  741  1.335 

April 306  599  903  604  586  1,190 

May 374  667  1.041  588  650  1,238 

June 387  685  1.072  759  799  1,558 

July 309  652  961  612  634  1,246 

August 254  534  788  810  690  1,500 

September 243  445  688  824  644  1,468 

October 324  595  919  1,003  644  1,647 

November 255  615  870  869  712  1,581 

December 273  581  854  900  572  1,472 

Total 3,695        7,679        11,374       8,814       8,374        17,188 

RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,   1916—1921 
(In  Net  Tons) 

Anthracite  Tide 

Year                                                                  Tide                     Rail  and  Rail 

1916 5,228,000             5,487,000  10,715,000 

1917 4,421,000             7,259,000  11,680,000 

1918 4,117,000             9,504,000  13,621,000 

1919 3,310,000             7,268,000  10,578,000 

1920 3,521,000             7.734,000  11,255,000 

1921 3,695,000             7,679,000  11,374,000 

Bituminous 

1916 14,193,000  9,929,000  24,122,000 

1917 12,693,000  10,811,000  23,504,000 

1918 16,057,000  11,114,000  27,171,000 

1919 8,527,000  9,655,000  18,182,000 

1920 10,211,000  12,223,000  22,434,000 

1921 8,814,000  8,374,000  17,188,000 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  continues  to  increase.  During 
the  third  week  of  February  135,000  net  tons  were  produced, 
as  compared  with  128,000  tons  in  the  previous  week.  Orders 
are  coming  in  more  freely  and  prices  are  firm  at  the  higher 
range  quoted  late  in  February.  In  the  Connellsville  region 
the  better  demand  for  coal  is  affecting  forward  quotations 
on  coke. 

ANTHRACITE 

Based  on  carriers'  reports,  production  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  18  was  1,703,000  net  tons,  119,000  tons  less 
than  during  the  previous  week.  Retail  stocks  are  still  good 
and,  while  more  householders  have  been  ordering,  the 
business  done  is  in  small  lots.     The  retailer  is  in  no  great 
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Coal  Age  Index.  180,  Week  of  Feb.  2".  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  $2.18.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to  the 
tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  obtained 
was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report  on 
•■Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  published  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is  a  series 
of   index   numbers,   plotted   in   the  above  diagram. 

hurry  to  replenish  domestic  supplies  and  a  softening  inde- 
pendent market  is  the  result.  The  New  England  section, 
however,  is  more  active  and  some  shippers  are  behind  on 
their  orders.  All-rail  New  England  movement  was  2,812 
cars  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  18,  as  compared  with 
2,967  cars  in  the  preceding  week. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Coal   Paragraphs   from   Foreign   Lands 

New  South  Wales — Exports  of  coal 
from  Newcastle  during  January  were 
362,000  tons. 

Italy.  —  The  price  for  Cardiff  best 
steam  is  now  39s.,  according  to  a  cable 
to  Coal  Age.  Last  week's  quotations 
was  38s.   9d. 

Germany.  . —  German  coal  prices  are 
due  for  another  increase,  probably  by 
200  marks  a  ton,  effective  March  1, 
thereby  reaching  the  level  of  world 
market  prices. 

Spain. — The  following  are  the  latest 
quotations  for  Asturian  coal,  free  on 
truck:  Screened,  best,  60  pesetas, 
screened,  ordinary,  58,  large,  best,  60 
and  large,  ordinary,  58. 

Belgium.  —  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
coal  tends  to  spread,  the  reduction  on 
certain  descriptions  amounting  to  6  fr. 
It  is  thought  that  the  reduction  should 
reach   at   least   10   fr.   as   transactions 


with  English  firms  have  been  carried 
out  at  prices  varying  from  7  to  10  fr. 
below  the  Belgian  prices  after  the  fall 
mentioned.      The   coke   market    is    still 

active. 


Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

/-Week  Ended^ 
Feb.  16     Feb.  23 

N.   &  W.    Piers,    Lamberts   Point: 

Cars   on    hand    2,400  1.889 

Tons   on   hand    140,000     109.520 

Tons    dumped     137,394      101,143 

Tonnage    waiting    7,090  

Virginian  Ry.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point: 

Cars    on    hand    1,617  1,869 

Tons   on    hand    76,850       93,450 

Tons    dumped     76,090       56.206 

Tonnage    waiting     7,660        37,654 

C    &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Cars    on    hand    1.499  1,655 

Tons   on    hand    74.950        87,750 

Tons    dumped    51,735        52,108 

Tonnage    waiting     9,600 


Production  and  Stocks  of  Coal  in  France,  December,  1921 

(IN  METRIC  TONS) 


District 
-\rras 

. Total 

Coal 

574,8  is 

318,345 

213,050 

119,707 

167,868 

151,477 

2.443 

4,891 

6,531 

9,432 

359,285 

1,927,844 

Wined 

Lignite 

286 

■2,22b 

168 

68,630 

857 

69 

. St 

Coal 

■  412,620 
134,095 
107,674 
63,567 
91,993 
83,340 
2,373 
16,691 
16,457 
16,325 
42,293 

ocks  at  Mmes 
Lignite 

547 

420 

11,441 

87 

Dec.  31,  192 
Coke 

361 

8,694 

12 

2,804 

i,242 
2,794 

Briquets 
1,3i4 

Saint-Etienne 

Lyon 

Clermont-Ferrand 

.Mais 

2.642 
5,947 

3.842 
9,284 

Marseille 

Nantes 

Bordeaux 

Nancy 

Strasbourg 

2» 

2,008 

Total 

72,230 

987,428 

689,652 

1,677,080 

12,495 

15,907 

25,065 

Sarre 

926,498 

782 

Grand  total 

2.856,342 

72,230 

12,495 

16,689 

25,065 

March  2,  1922 
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British  Output  Increases  Nearly  100,000  Tons; 
Export  Demand  Causes  Price  Advance 


PRODUCTION  in  Great  Britain  con- 
tinues to  increase.  The  output 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  11  was 
4,900,000  gross  tons,  according  to  a 
cable  to  Coal  Age,  as  compared  with 
4,803,000  tons  in  the  preceding  week. 
Advancing  prices  have  followed  an  in- 
creased export  demand.  The  Italian 
market  is  feeling  the  German  railway 
trouble  and  this  has  resulted  in  heavier 
buying  of  Welsh  grades. 

Greater  activity  is  being  shown  in 
coking  coals  and  coke  now  than  at 
any  time  since  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  Inquiries  in  these  classes  are 
becoming  numerous,  especially  in  the 
north  of  England.  Scotland  also 
reports  greater  activity  in  almost  all 
branches  of  the  industry. 

The  miners  have  conferred  with  the 
owners  on  the  question  of  wages,  when 
it  transpired  that  seven  of  the  districts 
under  the  Miners'  Federation  are  on 
the  minimum  wage,  and  that  in  every 
district  there  has  been  a  fall  in  wages. 

After  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Board  the  following  statement  was 
issued :  The  Board  reviewed  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  industry  is  now 
placed.  It  was  found  that  the  wages 
of  the  workmen  are  unprecedently  low 
in  many  districts.  In  seven  out  of  the 
thirteen  areas  scheduled  in  the  agree- 
ment wages  have  been  brought  dowii 
to  the  minimum,  and  in  spite  of  this 
fact  serious  losses  are  being  incurred. 
It  was  decided  that  a  special  joint  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  the 
effect  of  German  reparation  coal  on  the 
British  trade,  and  to  report  to  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Board,  at  which  meeting 
the  whole  position  of  the  trade  will  be 
further  considered. 

The  Scottish  railway  companies  have 
now  fallen  into  line  with  their  English 
companies  and  have  announced  re- 
ductions in  the  rates  for  carrying  coal, 
coke  and  patent  fuel  for  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  works.  The  100  per  cent 
increase  on  the  rates  of  January,  1920, 
has  been  reduced  by  25  per  cent,  and 
the  flat  rate  of  6d.  per  ton  has  been 
reduced  by  2d. 

Hampton  Roads  Market  Is  Firmer 

With  the  exception  of  holiday  idle- 
ness, business  moved  as  usual  during 
the  latter  part  of  Februai-y,  with  possi- 
bly more  activity.  The  market  was 
firmer  in  all  quarters,  and  prices  were 
stronger. 

Coastwise  movement  held  its  own. 
The  bunker  ti-ade  continued  to  increase 


slightly,  in  line  with  the  steady  growth 
of  general  shipping. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  by  a  visit 
of  a  delegation  of  Brazilian  officials  and 
business  men,  who  forecasted  for 
Hampton  Roads  a  larger  trade  with 
their  country.  The  development  of  Vir- 
ginia's own  mineral  resources,  for  ship- 
ment through  Virginia's  port,  is  a  part 
of  a  trade  revival  program  now  being 
conducted,  and  which  was  given  im- 
petus by  the  visit  of  these  officials. 

British  Coal  Exports  in  1921 

DESTIN.\TIONS  OF  EXPORTS  DURING   1921- 

Seven  Five 

^lonth3  Months 

Ended  Ended  Total, 

Country                 July  30  Dec.  31  1921 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

1,687,417  4,708,234  6,395,651 

1,136,251  2.246,832  3,383,083 

536,216  1,267,345  1,803,561 

426,721  1.360,957  1,787,678 

228,847  1,004,057  1,232,904 

428,108  593,370  1,021,472 

253,108  634,236  887,344 

25.189  217,034  242,223 

174,107  281,257  455,362 

1,945,804  5,505,462  7,451,272 


France 

Italy 

Denmark 

Netherlands. .  . 

Sweden. 

Spain 

Orgentine 

Arazil 

BIgeria 

Ather  countries 

Total 


coals,  which  more  and  more  invade 
their  markets.  The  recent  reductions 
in  wages  accepted  by  the  miners  are 
considered  absolutely  insufficient  to  en- 
able any  serious  reduction  in  price. 
In  fact,  same  were  only  3.50  francs  per 
ton,  and  previous  to  this  reduction 
wages  were  270  per  cent  higher  than 
the  pre-war  standards.  In  England 
the  average  reduction  in  wages  en- 
forced was  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

As  against  steady  reductions  of 
prices  here,  from  Germany  comes  the 
news  of  a  further  increase  of  30  marks 
per  ton,  this  on  top  of  the  50  marks 
increase  already  enforced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  Of  course,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rate  of  exchange,  this  only 
means  a  few  francs,  and  still  leaves 
the  price  of  German  coals  at  figures 
much  below  any  other. 

After  a  few  days  really  cold  weather, 
which  stimulated  business  to  a  small 
extent  in  domestic  compartments,  mild 
weather  has  again  set  in  and  there  is 
hardly  any  chance  of  seeing  the  col- 
lieries' position  improve  on  this  account. 


6,841,768     17,818,784     24,660,552 


MONTHLY   EXPORTS.    1913,    1920 
Month  1913  1920 

Tons 
3,358,572 
2,601,046 
2,406,151 
1,995,895 
2,139,261 
1,930,608 
2,096,996 
1,847.403 
1,475,623 
1,417,498 
1,360,724 
2,302,076 


Jan. . . 
Feb.... 
March 
April. . 
May. . 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept. . . 
Oct.... 
Nov.. . 
Dec... 


Tons 
6,070,318 
5,569,917 
5,598.774 
6.350.869 
5,929,947 
6,006.410 
6,975,211 
5,819,162 
6.197,180 
6,739,473 
5,913,404 
6,229,453 


AND    1921. 

1921 

Tons 

1,700,106 

1,729,148 

1,968,078 

606,548 

14,066 

7,502 

816,320 

3,103,207 

3,406,579 

3,405,972 

3,593,864 

4,309,162 


Total 73,400,118    24,931,833    24,660,552 

BRITISH  EXPORT  PRICES,  TOTAL  CO.iVL,  1921 

Month        F.o.b.  price       Month       F,o.b.  price 
s.       d.  s.      d. 

January 65 

February 49 

^larch 43 

April   43 

July 38 


4     August 36 

0     September 30 

6    October 28 

2  November. ...  27 

2     December 24 


French  Mine  Stocks  Accumulating; 
Lower  Costs  Necessary 

Total  production  of  the  French  mines 
during  1921  was  28,241,000  metric  tons 
of  coal  and  736,000  tons  of  lignite,  or 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  nor- 
mal output.  Actual  consumption  has 
been  approximately  45  million  tons  as 
against  75  million  tons  used  in  France 
(including  Alsace)  in  1913. 

The  French  mines,  specially  in  the 
Northern  districts,  are  still  accumulat- 
ing large  tonnages  of  coals,  on  account 
of   their   being  unable   to   beat   British 


Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 


Pool    9,  New  York. 
Pool  10,  New  York. 
Pool    9,  Philadelphia   . 
Pool  10,  Philadelphia .  . 
Pool  71,  Philadelphia. . 

Pool  1,  Hamp.  Rds 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rda 
Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds... 


PIERS 

Feb.  18 
.$5.45(5  $5.90 
"   25("    5  50 
b0(<i    5 ,  95 
35(u    5 .  60 
70(a    6.05 
4.65 
4.35 
4  50 


BUNKERS 


5,80(i;'  6,20 
5.60Ca  5.85 
5,95<a;  6.20 
5.75(a;  5.90 

4.80 

4  60 


Pool  9.  New  York. 
Pool  10,  New  York. 
Pool  9,  Pbiladelphii 
Pool  10,  Philadelphii 
Pool  1.  Hamp.  Rds 
Pool    2,  Hamp   Rda 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 38s.  f.o.b, 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 39s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messios 36s.  6d.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 34s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pemambuoo...  .62s.  6d.  f.o.b, 

Welsh,  Bahia 62s.  6d.  f.o.b, 

Welsh,  Madeira 408.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Teneriffe 40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Las  Pslmas 40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh.SNaplea 39s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.lRosario 52s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Welsh,  Singapore 55s.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Belcian,  Antwerp 30s. 

Alexandria. 43s. 

Bombay 38  rupees 

Capetown 42s. 


Current  Quotations   British   Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  QuotaUont  by  CabU  to  Coal  Age 


Feb.  25t 
o.io@to.7S 
o.eofS,  i.iO 
o.60@  5.90 
o.So(S)  5.60 
5.70(5,   6.00 

4.65 

i.So 

4.50 


.5.70IS.   6.05 

5.55®   5. 75 

0.90&   6.15 

j.70(al   5.85 

4.80 

4.60 

38s.  f.o.b. 

55s.  f.o.b. 

40s.  f.o.b. 

50s.  f.o.b. 

39s.  t.i.b. 

365.  6d.  t.i.b. 

34s.  f.o.b. 

62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

40s.  f.a.s. 

40s.  fas. 

40s.  f.o.b. 

4Qs.  f.a.s. 

39s.  f.o.b. 

52s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

55s.  f.o.b. 

46s,  6d.  f.o.b. 

30s. 

«7s. 

38  rupees 


Feb.r25t 
27s. (a  27s.  6d. 
Ifc.  6d.  @  20b. 


2Ss. 

23s.  &  243.1 
22s.  6d.^.23s. 


9l6  23»7H2l284lll8252  9K23306B20Z73l0na41 
Apr.        May      June       July         Aug.      Sept. 


8  IS229S  1ZI926  3  10  024317  1421284  II 18254  II  \i?S 
Oct..        Nov.       Dec.       Jan.      Feb.     Mar. 


Cardiff:  Feb.  18 

Admiralty,  Large 25s.  3d. 

Steam,  Smalla 18s.  6d. 

Newoaatle: 

BeetSteami 24s.  9d. 

Best  Gas 23s. 

Best  Bunkers 23s. 

i  Advances  over  previous  week,.Bhown  in  heavy 
type;  declines  in  »(altr«. 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
Feb.  23,  1922 

FROM   H.\MPTON   ROADS 

For  Africa  Tons 

Br.  S.S.  Hartfield.  for  Dakar 6,492 

For  Atlantic   Islands: 
.\m.    S.S.    Cananova,    for   Kingston.  ..  .1,490 
.Nor.   S.S.  Runa,  for  Tenerirte S91 

For    Cuba : 
1  lan.      S.S.      Olaf      L.      Konstad,      for 

Havana    3,150 

.\m.    S.S.   Glyndon,   for   Santiago 2,099 

For  Italy: 
Ital.  S.S.  Brenta,  for  Porto  Ferrajo.  .  .7,414 
FROM  PHIL.^DKLPHIA: 

For  Brazil : 
.Vor.   S.S.   Valdeniar  Skogland,   for  Rio 

de  Janeiro    

For   Cuba : 
Nor.  S.S.  Certo.  for  .\ntilla 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


Flood  of  Inquiries  Appears; 
Some  Gain  in  Orders  A.lso 

Much  "Shopping"  Being  Done — Output 
Runs  Ahead  of  the  Demand — Higher 
Gas  Rate  Helps  Cincinnati  Retailers. 

MORE  requests  for  prices  are 
being  received  and  while  orders 
have  increased  they  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  flood  of  inquiries  now 
appearing.  The  inference  is  being 
drawn  that  while  there  is  an  urge  to 
prepare  for  the  situation  that  may 
have  to  be  faced  on  April  1,  there  is 
still  time  to  shop  around.  The  prob- 
able sufficiency  of  non-union  tonnage 
makes  a  runaway  market  seem  un- 
likely. 

Domestic  demand  fluctuates  with 
the  weather,  but  the  aggregate 
amount  moved  is  heavier.  Retail 
business  at  Cincinnati  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  leap  in  gas  rates. 
Increased  low-volatile  production 
softened  prices  a  trifle  last  week. 
Storage  piles  are  being  enlarged  but 
there  also  is  some  improvement  to  be 
noted  in  steam  requirements.  That 
the  output  has  again  exceeded  the 
demand  is  indicated  by  an  increasing 
number  of  "no-bills." 


LOW  -VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Due  to  a  weaker  demand,  prices  on 
New  River  prepared  ceals  declined 
slightly  last  week,  although  production 
was  not  materially  affected.  Coal  mov- 
ing unsold  to  Western  markets  had  a 
tendency  to  soften  quotations,  which 
was  offset  by  a  better  position  at  Tide- 
water. 

Gulf  mines  are  more  active  with  the 
major  portion  of  the  tonnage  destined 
for  Tidewater  and  Inland  East  points. 
Some  additional  orders  are  being  placed 
because  of  the  strike  situation  but  this 
class  of  business  is  not  on  a  large  scale. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Demand  for  Pocahontas  coal  was 
brisk  enough  to  permit  an  output  of 
about  300,000  tons  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  18.  Some  unfilled  tonnage 
was  accumulating  in  the  West  which 
had  a  softening  tendency  on  prices. 
However,  New  England  and  Tidewater 
markets  were  improved.  Much  of  the 
coal  is  moving  on  short-time  contracts. 

Tug  River  production  is  climbing 
steadily  upward.  More  coal  is  being 
utilized  in  the  steel  industry,  some  of 
the  large  steel  concerns  being  regu- 
larly supplied  from  this  field.  The 
strike  fear  has  also  stimulated  the  de- 
mand and  production  would  have  been 
even  larger  had  producers  been  able  to 
overcome  a  shortage  of  cars  which  en- 
tailed a  loss  of  about  6  per  cent  of 
potential   capacity. 


CINCINNATI 

While  the  flow  of  business  is  just  a 
little  bit  above  what  might  have  been 
considered  normal  for  the  past  six 
months,  a  flood  of  inquiries  for  prices 
has  been  the  chief  feature  of  the  market 
this  week.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
resultant  of  many  buying  orders  being 
placed. 

Kentucky  operators  and  local  sales 
agents  are  again  pressing  the  price  on 
nut  and  slack  upwai'd,  most  of  the  firms 
asking  $1.25  for  screenings  but  willing 
to  take  a  dime  less  under  pressure.  The 
upward  climb  too,  has  resulted  in 
smaller  sales  at  the  upper  figure.  West 
Virginia  still  holds  at  $1.25@?1.35  anl 
this  is  so  near  to  the  mine  run  price 
that  there  can  be  but  little  further  ad- 
vance. Lump  and  domestic  bituminous 
is  neglected  and  as  a  result  the  better 
splints  have  fallen  to  a  parity  with  the 
better  grades  of  gas,  while  low-grades 
of  the  latter  are  down  another  dime. 

Low-volatile  offerings  of  lump  and 
egg  for  March  delivery  are  still  un- 
named as  to  price.  Most  firms  are  still 
working  on  orders  booked  two  or  three 
weeks  ago. 

Retail  business  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  gas  situation.  Bills  under  the 
new  I'ate  leaped  tremendously  and 
families  that  could  burn  coal  for  fuel 
have  been  ordering  heavily  of  the 
smokeless  lump.  Pi-ices:  Smokeless 
lump,  $8,  run  of  mine,  $6.50@$6.75; 
slack,  $5;  toituminous  lump,  $6.75(3) 
$7.25;  run  of  mine,  $5.75  and  slack, 
$4.50@$4.75. 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
production.  The  greatest  activity  is  in 
nut  and  slack,  the  price  of  which  has 
advanced  25c.  in  some  cases.  Block,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  decreased  in  price 
and  the  one  about  offsets  the  other. 
Based  on  mine  run,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  average  price. 

Block  continues  to  be  strictly  a 
weather  proposition.  Dealers  are  order- 
ing in  small  lots  and  only  when  stocks 
are  low.  Due  to  the  heavy  demand  for 
fine  coals  and  the  growing  scarcity  it  is 
believed  that  mine  run  will  be  in  better 
demand  in  the  near  future.  As  yet 
there  seems  to  be  little  stocking  coal 
moving. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

The  market  as  a  whole  shows  some 
improvement,  with  the  output  around 
25  per  cent  of  potential  capacity.  Buy- 
ing for  storage  purposes  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  enable  some  resumption  of 
operations. 

More  strength  was  shown  by  mine 
run  than  any  of  the  other  grades. 
Warmer  weather  cut  the  domestic  de- 
mand and  this  has  slightly  increased 
the  call  for  fine  coals. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

In  the  Logan  field  much  of  the  cur- 
rent production  is  going  to  storage. 
The  output  ranges  from  45,000  to  55.000 


tons  daily.  However,  buying  is  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  was  expected.  Much 
of  the  coal  is  moving  on  short-time  con- 
tracts. 

Thacker  production  is  on  a  larger 
scale,  estimated  at  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  capacity.  The  bulk  of  the  out- 
put is  moving  to  Western  markets. 
There  is  a  better  demand  for  mine  run 
than   for  other   grades. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Although  prepared  demand  is  de- 
cidedly uncertain  there  is  a  better  call 
for  steam  coal,  having  its  origin  in  the 
danger  of  a  strike  next  month.  Pro- 
ducers are  keeping  their  coal  on  the 
open  market,  not  feeling  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  contracts  until  it  is  known 
what  the  strike  situation  will  be.  In- 
quiries are  decidedly  more  numerous 
but  many  of  them  are  "feelers." 


West 


DENVER 

Five  hundred  miners  in  the  Frederick 
lignite  field  are  preparing  to  walk  out 
unless  opei'ators  restore  the  30  per  cent 
wage  cut  which  they  announced  several 
days  ago.  The  new  wage  is  similar  to 
that  put  into  effect  some  months  ago 
in  the  bituminous  field  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  Some  of  the  mines  in 
nearby  lignite  districts  have  effected  an 
agreement  at  the  reduced  wage. 

Colorado's  output  is  nearer  normal 
than  it  has  been  for  many  months,  due 
to  cold  spells.  The  slack  market  is  still 
weak,  but  not  as  hopeless  as  it  was  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  when  a  good  deal  of 
lignite  steam  was  unloaded  at  $2,  vir- 
tually what  it  cost  to  bring  it  to  Den- 
ver. The  list  price  is  $3.20,  having  been 
reduced  from  $4.50. 

Bituminous  slack  is  bringing  $2.50 
at  the  mine  in  Trinidad  and  is  retailing 
for.  $6.60,  while  Walsenburg  or  Routt 
steam,  with  a  $2  mine  price,  is  bring- 
ing $5.45. 

KANSAS  CITY 

The  most  encouraging  thing  we  have 
had  in  a  long  time  is  the  strengthened 
price  of  grain,  also  a  more  encouraging 
outlet  for  the  live  stock  industry.  Added 
to  this,  all  of  the  wheat-growing  terri- 
tory had  good  rains  last  week. 

It  looks  like  the  United  Mine  Workers 
would  make  some  concession  and  a  pro- 
longed strike  is  not  looked  for. 

Bujing  is  a  little  better  than  normal, 
basing  same  on  the  past  twelve  months. 
A  great  deal  of  coal  has  already  been 
put  in  storage  and  even  if  there  is  no 
miners'  strike,  there  will  be  a  light  de- 
mand for  some  time  until  this  storage 
coal  is  used.  Prices  remain  the  same 
as  last  week  and  are  quoted  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retail  business  continues  to  hold  up 
despite  the  fact  that  the  weather  has 
moderated.  Operators  are  doing  as 
well  as  might  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  closing  of  the  Pacific  Coast  market 
to  Utah  coal.  The  strike  at  the  mine 
of  the  Cameron  Coal  Co.  has  collapsed. 

Prices  remain  firm  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  change  before  April, 
when  a  general  lowering  of  mine  wages 
is  expected. 
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Business  Lags;  Cut  in  Mine 
And  Freight  Costs  Awaited 

Domestic  Outlook  Is  Poor,  as  House- 
holders and  Retailers  Keep  Orders  to 
Minimum — Independent  Prices  Soften 
— Steam  Coals  in  (Jood  Demand,  with 
Prices  Firm. 

PRODUCTION  of  anthracite  is 
dropping  off.  Domestic  trading 
is  again  quiet  after  a  brief  spurt 
caused  by  the  cold  spell.  Small  or- 
ders are  the  outlook  for  the  balance 
of  the  season,  as  the  householder 
plans  to  eke  out  the  season  on  the 
barest  requirements,  while  retailers 
generally  express  a  desire  to  have 
low  stocks  on  hand  April  1. 

Independent  prices  have  softened 
with  the  continuance  of  this  pro- 
gram. Steam  coals,  on  the  other 
hand,  continue  in  good  call  and 
quotations  remain  firm.  Much  in- 
terest centers  on  developments  in 
the  strike  situation  but  expecta- 
tions of  lowered  mine  and  trans- 
portation costs  to  come  are  factors 
making    for   slow   current    business. 


NEW  YORK 

Demand  for  the  domestic  coals  is  not 
so  strong.  Retail  dealers  are  receiving 
many  requests  for  immediate  deliveries, 
indicating  that  consumers  are  buying 
only  sufficient  coal  to  keep  their  fur- 
naces going.  Dealers  on  the  other  hand 
are  not  taking  any  chances  but  are 
keeping  their  bins  and  in  some  instances 
the  vacant  spaces  in  their  yards  filled. 
Some  wholesale  offices  have  sufficient 
business  booked  to  carry  them  into  the 
middle  of  March.  Line  trade  is  active, 
pea  size  excepted.  Considerable  interest 
is  being  taken  in  the  new  sized  coals 
which  will  shortly  be  offered. 

When  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
mine  workers  will  suspend  work  on 
April  1  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a 
rush  of  orders.  There  are  many,  how- 
ever, who  appear  willing  to  take  chances 
with  the  prospects  of  lower  freight 
rates  and  a  reduction  in  mine  wages  to 
result  in  a  lower  price  for  coal. 

Of  the  steam  coals  barley  remains 
the  shortest  with  the  better  grades  be- 
ing held  at  a  premium  of  20@25c. 
Buckwheat  is  easier.  Some  independent 
birdseye  coal  was  offered  here  at  prices 
less  than  $2. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Even  though  the  rigors  of  winter 
have  departed,  the  retailers  have  done 
a  fair  business  of  late.  The  principal 
cause  of  fair  ordering  is  that  so  many 
consumers  burned  their  entire  stocks 
during  the  severe  weather  just  passed. 
Buying  IS  not  heavy  and  all  business 
seems  to  be  rush  orders. 

Stocks  of  all  sizes  in  the  yards  have 
been  noticeably  reduced,  and  the  in- 
roads upon  pea  coal  has  been  especially 


marked.  Some  of  the  companies  are 
putting  a  little  pea  into  storage. 

Nut  is  the  size  in  greatest  demand, 
and  most  yards  are  fairly  well  supplied. 
The  new  "range"  size  is  being  given  a 
fair  testing  by  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  progressive  retailers,  one  of  whom 
has  adopted  an  advertising  campaign  of 
education,   pricing    the  coal    at   $12.75. 

Steam  coals  continue  in  active  de- 
mand, and  some  companies  have  picked 
up  the  major  portion  of  barley  they 
have  had  in  storage.  There  is  still  a 
fair  stock  of  buckwheat  on  hand,  but 
it  is  moving  fast. 


BALTIMORE 

The  present  winter  has  been  so  mild 
and  householders  have  practiced  such 
economies  that  the  seasonal  consump- 
tion has  been  far  below  normal.  It  was 
this  fact  that  has  left  some  of  the  coal 
dealers  with  considerable  stocks  on 
hand,  despite  the  light  deliveries  from 
mines.  While  some  of  the  dealers  here 
are  fairly  well  cleaned  up  on  their 
stocks  there  are  others  who  have  more 
on  hand  than  will  prove  comfortable 
should  the  threatened  strike  fail  to 
mature. 


BOSTON 

While  spot  demand  is  more  moderate 
than  a  fortnight  ago,  due  then  to  the 
extreme  cold  that  continued  for  sev- 
eral days,  there  is  a  reasonably  steady 
call  for  domestic  sizes,  especially  chest- 
nut. We  look  to  see  a  wholesale  request 
all  the  month  from  retail  dealers  who 
have  about  decided  it  would  be  only 
common  prudence  to  have  coal  on  hand 
April  1  to  carry  them  to  May  15,  and 
possibly  to  the  end  of  May. 

The  long-expected  freight  rate  reduc- 
tion, it  is  realized,  will  hardly  mate- 
rialize this  spring,  and  that  makes  it 
easier  for  the  small  distributor  to  make 
plans.  There  has  been  enough  news- 
paper discussion  already  to  cause  mild 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  house- 
holders, but  more  than  a  few  in  the 
trade  feel  there  will  be  less  scare  buy- 
ing when  the  suspension  comes  than 
has  been  the  case  in  other  years. 


BUFFALO 

A  spurt  of  activity  occurred  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  week,  owing  to 
the  dip  in  temperature.  Dealers  re- 
ceived more  orders  than  for  many 
weeks  past,  and  they  were  inclined  to 
place  orders  to  replete  their  stocks, 
but  now  the  reaction  has  come  and 
trade  is  flat. 

Small  buying  on  the  consumers'  part 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  rule  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  and  dealers 
are  planning  to  keep  only  a  few  weeks' 
tonnage  on  hand.  "The  natural  gas  sup- 
ply has  been  good  this  winter,  and 
this  has  meant  a  loss  of  a  great  deal 
of  coal  business. 

Nothing  has  been  done  toward  load- 
ing cargo  coal  here  for  the  opening  of 
navigation,  and  the  start  is  expected 
to  be  late.  There  is  no  urgent  need 
of  getting  coal  forwarded  early,  and 
not  much  interest  is  being  taken  by 
Lake  purchasers. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

The  coke  market  has  failed  to  stiffen 
further  after  last  week's  advance,  which 
was  caused  by  the  sudden  development 
of  a  demand  for  pi-ompt  furnace  coke, 
now  apparently  satisfied.  There  had 
been  no  demand  for  spot  or  prompt 
furnace  coke  for  several  weeks,  except 
the  small  demand  from  miscellaneous 
consumers,  when  two  or  three  furnaces 
suddenly  came  into  the  market,  caus- 
ing a  sharp  recovery  in  prices. 

This  buying  seems  to  be  over,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  one  furnace, 
while  there  has  been  a  material  increase 
in  production.  This  may  bring  about 
a  weaker  market  again.  However,  three 
or  four  furnaces  contemplate  getting 
into  blast  again  and  if  they  buy  coke 
the  purchases  will  easily  support  the 
situation. 

The  predicted  condition,  of  coal  be- 
ing worth  much  more  as  such  than 
when  converted  into  coke,  has  not  ar- 
rived, for  it  requires  good  coal  or  good 
salesmanship  to  bring  a  price  above 
$1.50,  making  $2.25  for  the  coal  required 
for  a  ton  of  coke  which  with  75c.  for 
coking  would  make  $3,  while  the  fur- 
nace coke  market  last  week  rose  to  a 
range  of  $3.25@$3.50. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  Feb.  18  at  63,440  tons  by 
the  furnace  ovens  and  59,150  tons  by 
the  merchant  ovens,  making  a  total  of 
102,590  tons,  an  increase  of  11,070  tons. 


UNIONTOWN 

While  conditions,  as  a  whole,  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  accepted  as  "good 
business"  the  activity  around  selling 
offices  has  shown  such  a  turn,  that  when 
compared  with  the  dullness  of  the  past 
year,  it  assumes  a  very  optimistic  as- 
pect. 

Consumers  have  finally  commenced  to 
look  to  their  coal  requirements  and  are 
placing  orders  for  immediate  delivery. 
At  first  there  was  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  consumers  to  have  deliveries 
started  in  the  middle  of  March  but  with 
the  alliance  of  the  mine  workers  and 
transportation  employees  came  the  pos- 
sibility that  difficulty  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  getting  deliveries  during  the 
strike  period  and  consumers  seem  now 
to  want  to  have  coal  stocked  at  their 
plants  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency 
that  may  arise. 

Quotations  on  grades  of  coal  have 
taken  a  slight  advance.  Pittsburgh 
steam  coal  is  quoted  $1.50@$1.60,  Sew- 
ickley  steam,  $1.35@$1.45,  with  by- 
product at  a  range  of  $1.75@$2. 

The  coke  market  continues  stronger 
with  quotations  seeking  new  levels  al- 
most daily  as  consumers  search  the 
region  for  tonnage. 


BUFFALO 

Delays  are  encountered  in  the  ship- 
ment of  domestic  coke  from  the  ovens, 
indicating  that  a  good  many  orders 
are  on  hand.  As  much  as  two  weeks' 
time  is  required  to  get  shipments  of 
some  of  the  larger  sizes.  Prices  are 
strong,  at  $4.25@$4.50  for  Connells- 
ville  foundry,  $3.25@$3.50  for  48-hr. 
furnace,  which  is  scarce,  and  $2.75@ 
$2.85  for  stock,  with  some  domestic 
sizes  bringing  $2.75@$2.85,  to  which 
add  $3.G4  for  freight. 
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Impending  Strike  Fails  to 
Boost  Business  as  Expected 

stocking  Confined  Mostly  to  Railroads 
and  Utilities — Industrials  Ask  Prices, 
but  Postpone  Purchases — Duration  of 
Tie-up  Controlling  Factor. 

EASTERN  Inland  markets  have 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  better  demand  with 
the  strike  impending.  More  coal 
is  moving  but  the  stocking  move- 
ment has  largely  been  confined  to 
railroads  and  public  utilities.  Most 
industrial  users  are  interesting 
themselves  in  asking  for  prices  and 
delaying  their  purchases  until  a 
later  date.  The  probable  length  of 
the  tie-up  is  the  uncertain  factor  in 
the  situation,  and  buyers  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  a  clearer  indication 
of  this  time  element  before  covering 
their  requirements. 

Prices  at  best  are  only  holding 
firm.  Non-union  mines  continue  to 
obtain  the  cream  of  the  business  of- 
fering, as  coal  is  still  easily  obtain- 
able below  the  range  of  asking  prices 
in  the  closed-shop  districts. 


The  majority  of  plants  seem  to  be  well 
supplied  for  the  time  being,  with  stocks 
in  many  cases  big  enough  to  last  until 
May.  Some  factory  plans  for  expan- 
sion have  been  given  up  for  the  time 
being,  because  of  the  feeling  that  raw 
materials  are  likely  to  be  cheaper  with 
lower  freight  rates. 

Such  spurts  as  occur  are  due  largely 
to  the  weather.  Little  optimism  is 
displayed  over  the  possibility  that  trade 
will  pick  up  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Some  easing  off  in  prices  has  been 
taking  place  lately,  especially  in  slack, 
which  had  been  in  comparatively  active 
demand.  Quotations  are:  $2.65  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.40  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump, 
$2.15  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  other 
mine  run  and  $1.40@$1.75  for  slack, 
adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and 
$2.51  to  other  coals,  to  cover  freight. 


CLEVEL.\ND 

The  past  few  days  have  brought  some 
further  increase  in  inquiries  for  storage 
coal,  but  the  demand  is  still  far  short 
of  the  rush  predicted  when  the  strike 
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COLUMBUS 

Some  strength  is  developing  in  steam 
sizes  as  the  result  of  the  increasing 
probabilities  of  a  strike.  Steam  users 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  heavy 
offerings  and  are  buying  quietly  to 
guard  against  the  emergency,  but  buy- 
ing is  not  nearly  as  lively  as  might 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Ths  is  attributed  largely  to  the  general 
belief  that  the  non-union  production 
will  take  care  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  demand  and  also  that  the  strike 
may  not  last  any  great  time. 

The  market  for  domestic  sizes  is 
quiet  in  most  respects.  Retail  stocks 
are  only  fair  but  there  is  no  general 
movement  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  in- 
crease them   under  present  conditions. 

Production  is  holding  up  well  and 
increasing   in   some   sections.     Reports 


remains  to  be  seen,  but  present  indi 
cations  are  that  it  will  expand  to  only 
moderate  proportions. 

Many  consumers  who,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  prob- 
ability of  a  strike  are  now  definitely 
counting   upon   one.      There   is    still 


ported  to  be  working  about  40  per  cent 
of  full  time,  those  on  the  Pennsylvania 
a  little  better  than  50  per  cent,  and  on 
the  W.  &  L.  E.  over  60  per  cent. 

The  prediction  is  made  that  within 
the  next  two  weeks  the  rank  and  file 
of  industrial  and  manufacturing  plants 
will  become  more  actively  concerned 
about  their  fuel  bins.  Spot  prices  have 
already  begun  to  display  stiffening  ten- 
dencies. Slack  has  moved  up  10c.  and  a 
wider  range  is  noticeable  with  tops  a 
little  higher  than  those  previously  pre- 
vailing. 

PITTSBURGH 

There  are  no  important  developments 
in  the  wage  scale  matter.  The  Ktts- 
burgh  district  operators  have  made  no 
public  moves,  and  are  resting  on  their 
position  that  they  are  ready  to  meet 
the  miners  in  conference,  provided  the 
check-off  is  eliminated  from  the  discus- 
sion. Privately,  no  doubt,  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  attitude  of 
the  men  as  to  individual  acceptance  of 
the  scale  they  have  posted. 

Some  observers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  men  will  accept,  though  per- 
haps not  on  the  very  first  day  after  the 
present  scale  expires.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  are  going  through  the  for- 
mality of  taking  a  strike  vote  on  the 
operators'  refusal  to  meet  as  the  cen- 
tral competitive  field.  As  such  votes 
are  invariably  announced  as  having 
proved  affirmative  the  operation  arouses 
no  interest. 

Inquirj'  has  perhaps  increased  but  ac- 
tual buying-  is  only  a  trifle  heavier  and, 
as  formerly,  nearly  all  the  orders  go  to 
the  non-union  districts.  This  demand  is 
not  sufficient  to  put  up  prices  to  any 
extent,  Connellsvxlle  steam  coal  being 
$1.50@$1.60,  with  byproduct  at  $1.75@ 
$2,  and  good  grades  of  gas  at  about 
$1.90. 

Pittsburgh  asking  prices,  remain  as 
follows:  Steam  slack,  $1.30@$1.50;  gas 
slack,  $1.60@$1.70;  steam  mine  run  and 
ordinary  gas,  $2.10@$2.20;  i-in.,  $2.60 
@$2.70;  Panhandle  14-in.  domestic 
lump,  $2.75@$2.90;  high  grade  gas 
mine  run,  $2.75@$3. 


Crooksville  and  Cambridge  districts  are 
producing  about  25  per  cent.  Screen- 
ings are  especially  strong. 

With  the  officials  of  the  union  in 
Ohio  refusing  to  meet  vdth  the  opera- 
tors of  the  Southern  Ohio  field  in  the 


?':s.^?]T?.^^ziT!y!^'^.*i'^,P>f:'lU"    formation    of   a   wage   scale,  there 


the  belief  that  the  strike  will  be  short- 
lived. 

As  a  result  of  this  uncertainty  about 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  together 
with  reduced  industrial  activity,  buying 
still  is  limited.  There  are  some  fea- 
tures in  the  business  outlook,  however, 
which  are  encouraging.  Steel  mill 
operations  in  this  district  are  improv 


sure  to  be  a  suspension  of  mining. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  continues  firm  at  the 
higher  ratio  recently  attained,  namely, 
a  little  better  than  60  per  cent  of  poten- 
tial capacity.  The  total  mined  during 
the   week  ended   Feb.    18   was   374,000 


ing,  automobile  plants  are  active   and    ^^^^   ^^  increase  of  2,000  tons  over  the 
the  rubber  tire  output  at  Akron  is  100     preceding  week 


per  cent  greater  than  one  year  ago 

Under  the  impetus  of  spring  trade 
activities  present  tendencies  in  busi- 
ness are  almost  certain  to  grow  into 
something  akin  to  a  moderate  business 
revival.  A  coal  strike  to  maintain  war 
wages,  and  resistance  of  railroad  em 


However,  the  demand  for  storage  fuel 
has  not  as  yet  reached  anything  like 
that  which  existed  prior  to  the  antici- 
pated tie-up  on  the  railroads  last  fall. 
As  yet  the  only  significant  movement  of 
storage  fuel  is  to  the  railroads  and  pub- 
lic  utilities.     Manufacturers   generally 


DETROIT 

There  is  not  very  much  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  local  market.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  strike  is  producing  very 
little  additional  business  and  few  buy- 
ers show  any  disposition  to  create 
reserves. 

Buyers  apparently  are  disinclined  to 
take  much  coal  until  they  are  able  to 
get  a  better  line  on  the  probable  course 
of  business  through  the  coming  months. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  $3.25, 
mine  run,  $2;  nut  and  slack,  $1.50. 
West  Virginia  4-in.  lump  is  $2.6o@ 
$2.75;  2-in.  lump,  $2.15@$2.25;  egg, 
$2;  mine  run.  $1.50;  nut  and  slack. 
$1.35.  Ohio  3-in.  lump  is  $2.85;  li-in. 
lump,  $2.50;  egg,  $2.25;  mine  run,  $1.85; 
nut  and  slack,  $1.40.  Pittsburgh  No.  8 
li-in.  lump  is  $2.35;  3-in.  lump,  $2.25; 
mine  run,  $1.90@$2;  nut  and  slack, 
$1.65@$1.7o. 


wagco,  ....-   .^„.„._...-   .-      .  -  j,^   uuiiiies.      ivianuiacturers   generally 

ployes  to  wage  adjustments,  may  check  continue  ^o  procrastinate.    It  is  asserted 

the  improvement  and  set  the  industrial  ^^^^  ^.^^  carriers  are  taking  somewhere 

situation  back  seriously.  between  40  and  45  per  cent  of  output  at 

p,..  _  the  present  rate  of  production. 

BUrrALU  Association  mines  are  working  about 

Trade    shows    less    activity    than    a  50  per  cent  of  full  time.     Mines  on  the 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Increasing  interest  in  future  coal  sup- 
plies has  not  as  yet  caused  a  rush  of 
orders.  Railroad  fuel  business  is  still 
the  mainstay  of  production.  With 
future  wages  uncertain  no  contracts  are 


couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  little  concern    B.  &.  O.,  on  whose  rails  over  half  the     being  made  except  for  extremely  short 
is  expressed  over  the  strike  situation,     mines  in  the  field  are  situated,  are  re-     periods. 
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Buyers  Await  Developments, 
Undisturbed  at  Qutlook 

Apparent  Certainty  of  Strike  Fails  to 
Stimulate  Markets  Much — Inquiries 
for  Quotations  Principal  Activity 
Noted — Unconsigned  Coal  Appears — 
Danger  Seen  in  Continuance  of  Heavy 
Receipts. 

DESPITE  the  growing  certainty 
of  a  strike  not  much  stimulus 
was  felt  in  North  Atlantic  markets 
last  week.  Consumers  are  watching 
developments  rather  than  looking 
to  safeguarding  their  fuel  supply. 
The  feeling  prevails  among  buyers 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  coal 
available  between  now  and  April  1, 
and  inquiries  for  quotations  con- 
stitute their  main  activity. 

Unconsigned  tonnage  is  appear- 
ing, having  been  shipped  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  more  healthy  demand. 
This  has  been  absorbed  with  but 
little  softening  of  prices  as  yet.  A 
continuance  of  the  heavier  receipts, 
however,  will  have  a  depressing 
tendency  if  the  expected  demand 
fails  to  materialize. 


NEW  YORK 

Movement  continues  good  but  most  of 
it  is  on  contract.  The  line  trade  leads 
that  at  Tidewater.  Free  coals  are  not 
moving  with  the  vim  that  might  be  ex- 
pected for  this  time  of  the  year.  How- 
ever, unless  all  signs  and  predictions  of 
those  who  ought  to  know  fail,  this  in- 
activity is  not  for  long.  Many  of  the 
trade  expect  a  revival  of  business  within 
the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

Consumers  at  present  are  not  buying 
save  for  immediate  requirements  ex- 
cept in  isolated  instances  where  buyers 
are  stocking  up  against  a  possible 
strike  on  April  1.  In  the  latter  class 
are  some  consumers  who  already  have 
large  reserve  stocks. 

Although  there  is  considerable  coal 
reported  at  the  local  piers,  quotations 
do  not  show  any  appreciable  change, 
except  that  in  some  instances  the  range 
is  wider.  With  production  increasing 
unconsigned  coals  continue  to  be 
shipped  here  but  it  has  not  become  so 
large  as  to  force  prices  down. 

BALTIMORE 

While  there  are  some  spurt  spots  in 
buying  from  time  to  time  and  indi- 
vidual tightening  in  sales  price,  the 
situation  as  a  whole  continues  most  un- 
satisfactory. The  export  movement  has 
fallen  into  the  discard. 

The  move  of  the  Government  to  force 
a  conference  for  settlement  of  the  wage 
dispute  has  undoubtedly  strengthened 
the  apathetic  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
the  general  public. 

The  price  situation  is  exceptionally 
weak.  As  a  general  thing,  the  effort  of 
the  producers  to  force  better  prices  has 
ended  in  failure  because  of  the  public's 


refusal  to  buy  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  The  market  at  this  writing 
ib  a  little  better  than  a  week  ago,  when 
gas  coals  of  all  kinds  were  particularly 
weak.  While  low-grade  Fairmont  coals 
are  still  on  a  very  low  basis  there  is  an 
improvement  noted  as  to  price  for  some 
of  the  better  grade  gas  productions. 


and  cannot  be  held  out  for  several 
weeks.  Nothing  is  being  done  as  to 
contracts.  It  is  quite  likely  that  ship- 
pers will  endeavor  to  take  care  of  their 
customers,  so  far  as  they  can,  on  the 
basis  of  the  spot  market  following  April 
1,  as  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  there 
will  be  a  good  tonnage  of  non-union 
coal  to  be  had. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Production  is  still  very  low  although 
there  has  been  some  slight  improve- 
ment lately  from  the  almost  complete 
idleness  in  evidence  during  January. 
Some  few  mines  have  resumed  opera- 
tions on  a  lower  wage  scale.  Railroad 
fuel  is  in  better  call  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  strike  is  bringing  more  forward 
business. 


PHILADELPHIA 

There  are  fluctuating  reports  as  to 
the  demand  for  soft  coal,  but  even 
though  industrial  conditions  are  in- 
clined to  remain  in  a  laggard  state,  the 
ordering  of  coal  has  not  lost  any 
ground. 

Smaller  consumers  are  keeping  ahead 
by  a  slight  margin  and  probably  buying 
just  a  least  bit  more  actively.  The  real 
big  consumers  seem  to  have  about  45-  to 
60-days'  margin  ahead,  based  on  present 
consumption. 

All  houses  are  laying  stress  on  the 
fact  that  spot  quotations  mean  just  that 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Coal  operators  of  this  field  are  watch- 
ing labor  developments  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the  miners' 
policy  to  stand  pat  on  the  present  wage 
scale  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  sus- 
pension of  operations  in  this  district. 

There  is  much  interest  shown  in  that 
part  of  the  committee's  report  provid- 
ing that  the  outlying  districts  shall  be 
authorized  to  make  agreements  only 
after  such  agreements  are  made  in  the 
central  competitive  field. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio,  having  withdrawn, 
this  leaves  only  Indiana  and  Illinois 
in  the  central  field. 

Operators  here  contend  that  mining 
and  shipping  conditions  are  so  different 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  as  compared  with 
central  Pennsylvania,  that  a  wage  scale 
based  on  conditions  there  would  be  ab- 
solutely worthless  here. 


FAIRMONT 

There  is  a  better  tone  to  the  market 
and  indications  are  that  demand  for 
storage  purposes  vrill  increase.  Rail- 
roads are  taking  larger  stocks  and  in- 
quiries are  more  plentiful  all  around. 
With  the  exception  of  prepared  coals, 
prices  are  unchanged.  Open-shop  mines 
are,  of  course,  more  active  than  others 
with  higher  production  costs. 


Disappointing  Market 

Shows  Promise  for  Future 

Weather  and  Strike  Developments  Lead- 
ing Influences  —  Large  Companies 
Advise  Not  Larger  Than  60-Day  Re- 
serve— Improved  .\gricultural  Condi- 
tions Presage  Better  Domestic  Mar- 
ket. 

MIDDLE  Western  markets  are 
gaining  strength  but  the  de- 
mand is  a  day-to-day  proposition, 
influenced  largely  by  the  weather 
and  the  trend  of  strike  develop- 
ments. There  is  every  evidence  of 
a  stronger  market  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, but  to  date  the  demand  for 
coal  has  not  measured  up  to  ex- 
pectations. 

The  feeling  prevails  that  the 
miners  are  not  in  such  a  belligerent 
mood  as  their  radical  demands 
would  indicate.  Some  of  the  larger 
coal  companies  are  advising  their 
customers  against  stocking  more 
than  a  60-day  reserve  supply  of  fuel. 
Agricultural  products  are  in  bet- 
ter shape  and  this  encouraging  fea- 
ture indicates  a  growing  market  for 


domestic  coal.  Better  times  for  the 
farmers  always  favorably  affect 
the  coal  industry  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  market  is  in  fairly  satisfactory 
shape,  but  is  subject  to  some  little 
fluctuation. 

Conditions  in  the  rural  communities, 
where  practically  the  majority  of  the 
domestic  coal  goes,  is  getting  more 
favorable  every  day.  The  farmers  are 
now  getting  more  money  for  their 
crops.  This  very  decided  change  for 
the  better  is  going  to  make  itself  felt 
this  summer  in  the  coal  market,  as  the 
farmers  will  have  the  ready  money  to 
stock  their  winter  coal  supply  early 
and  in  addition,  will  have,  probably, 
sufficient  funds  to  buy  quality  coal 
rather  than  placing  their  purchases  only 
for  the  cheapest  fuels  available,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  the  last  twelve 
iTuonths. 

The  steam  coal  market  as  yet,  has  not 
responded  rapidly  to  the  strike  threat. 
The  natural  demand  for  steam  coals  is 
so  slight,  owing  to  the  slump  in  manu- 
facturing, that  it  is  very  freely  pre- 
dicted there  will  be  no  runaway  prices 
between  now  and  April  1.  A  great 
many  factories  are  even  refusing  to 
stock  any  additional  coal,  believing 
they  vrill  be  able  to  get  all  they  want 
and  at  very  reasonable  prices,  from  non- 
union mines. 
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The  opinion  at  this  writing  is  that  the 
miners  are  not  in  the  'belligerent  frame 
of  mind  they  would  have  us  believe  they 
are,  and  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  lieu- 
tenants would  welcome  any  sort  of  a 
reasonable  settlement.  They  know 
enough  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country  to  realize  they  must  take 
some  decrease  in  pay,  and  while  there 
was  a  lot  of  big  talk  in  the  convention 
about  six-hour  days  and  five  days  a 
week,  this  talk  was  mostly  on  the  part 
of  the  radicals  and  irresponsible  ele- 
ments   in    the   organization. 


WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pea  and 
slack  for  use  in  automatic  stokers.  In- 
side of  two  weeks  the  price  of  screen- 
ings has  advanced  from  $1  to  $2  a  ton, 
even  with  the  mine  run  price,  and  a 
little  higher  in  some  cases. 

Operators  are  endeavoring  to  force 
mine  run  where  they  cannot  supply 
screenings,  but  unfortunately  very  few 
industrial  concerns  have  crushers.  A 
few  years  ago  several  of  the  western 
Kentucky  operators  had  crushers,  but 
most  of  them  were  thrown  out. 

Of  course  there  are  not  many  times 
when  screenings  are  worth  as  much  or 
more  than  mine  run,  but  such  conditions 
will  apply  whenever  the  lump  move- 
ment is  light. 

Retailers  have  stocks  in  hand  to  carry 
them  for  some  time,  even  if  there  is  a 
strike,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  winter 
continues  mild.  There  is  no  stocking 
demand  expected  until  mid-summer. 
However,  mine  run  is  moving  somewhat 
better. 


ST.  LOUIS 

The  St.  Louis  householder  is  not  tak- 
ing seriously  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  a  shortage  of  coal  this  spring  and 
summer.  It  is  a  hand  to  mouth  exist- 
ence for  the  retailer,  and  the  average 
user  is  buying  the  cheapest  coal.  Here 
and  there  some  better  fuel  may  be 
found  listed,  but  the  retailer's  business 
is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Larger  dealers  are  storing  steam 
sizes  for  their  steam  contracts,  figuring 
on  a  60-day  supply.  This  has  caused 
the  steam  market  to  pick  up  a  little. 
Anthracite  and  smokeless,  as  well  as 
coke,  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  Carload 
steam  business  is  also  slow. 

Country  domestic  business  has 
dropped  off  and  the  situation  is  one 
that  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
expected. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

There  has  been  some  extra  move- 
ment of  all  sizes  from  the  Carterville 
field  the  past  week,  but  it  was  not  in 
the  volume  that  was  anticipated.  Many 
mines  have  suspended  operations  en- 
tirely. 

Domestic  movement  has  been  light. 
Dealers  are  not  storing  as  they  are  not 
sure  that  the  public  will  buy  heavily 
enough  to  justify  any  great  domestic 
storage. 

The  break  in  domestic  prices  of  the 
association  operators  was  promptly 
followed  by  all  others,  and  the  inde- 
pendents who  had  been  selling  domestic 
at  $3.25@$3.75  promptly  got  down  to 
$3,  with  $3.35@$3.50  as  the  high  point. 
Steam  plants  could  buy  coal  much 
cheaper  than  these  quotations,  depend- 
ing upon  the  volume. 

The  price  situation  in  the  Duquoin 
field,  as  well  as  that  of  Jackson  County, 


is  somewhat  similar  to  the  independent 
conditions  in  the  Carterville  field. 
Working  time,  however,  is  unusually 
poor.  The  Mt.  Olive  situation  has 
shown  some  little  improvement  in  the 
amount  of  railroad  coal  moving,  al- 
though domestic  tonnage  seems  to  have 
weakened  in  price. 

The  Standard  situation  seems  to  be 
getting  worse.  A  little  storage  coal  is 
moving,  but  not  enough  to  make  any 
great  impression,  outside  of  the  rail- 
road tonnage.  Mines  are  getting  an 
average  of  three  days  -a  week — those 
that  are  working.  Everything  is  hard 
to  move,  although  screenings  have 
picked  up  in  the  last  few  days. 


LOUISVILLE 

Field  conditions  are  improving  stead- 
ily, there  being  a  very  fair  demand  for 
steam  coal,  but  there  have  been  cancel- 
lations of  prepared  sizes,  which  is  mak- 
ing it  hard  for  operators  to  fill  some 
orders  taken  for  screenings. 

Rapid  advance  of  western  Kentucky 
steam  coal  has  resulted  in  the  pi-ice  now 
being  so  high  that  eastern  Kentucky 
screenings  on  a  higher  freight  rate  can 
enter  the  local  market  in  competition. 

If  a  strike  does  not  develop  a  very 
slow  market  is  in  prospect  in  the  spring 
as  a  result  of  recent  stocking  by  in- 
dustries. The  Lake  demand  is  about 
the  only  thing  in  sight  for  spring  if 
the  strike  does  not  work  out. 

Some  of  the  large  industrial  consum- 
ers, such  as  brick,  lime,  cement  and 
similar  manufacturers  do  not  believe 
that  a  strike  will  materialize,  and  are 
not  planning  to  have  more  than  a  30- 
day  supply  of  coal  on  hand  April  1. 
However,  as  prices  now  are  very  low, 
and  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  safe  policy,  espe- 
cially as  demand  for  all  building  sup- 
plies is  picking  up,  and  promises  to  be 
heavy  through  the  summer. 


CHICAGO 

Some  warm  weather  put  a  temporary 
stop  to  a  market  which  promises  to 
become  active  as  April  1  draws  near. 
The  warm  weather  had  an  instantaneous 
efl'ect  on  the  market,  but  luckily  some 
seasonable  cold  weather  came  along 
in  the  shape  of  a  blizzard  from  the 
Northwest,  which  put  the  market  once 
more  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  steam  market  is  getting  along  in 
fairly  good  shape.  Some  stocking  is 
going  on  but  not  in  the  volume  ex- 
pected. Buyers  of  industrial  coal  are 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
freight  rates  will  probably  be  reduced 
some  time  this  spring  or  early  in  the 
summer,  and  consequently,  even  if  the 
strike  lasts  a  long  time,  they  do  not 
want  to  have  big  storage  piles  paid  for 
on  the  present  wage  scale  basis,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  high  freight  rates. 
Another  factor  of  no  small  influence  is 
the  high  tonnage  of  non-union  coal 
which  is  moving  into  Chicago  and  which 
undoubtedly  vriW  continue  to  move  in 
during  the  strike. 

Domestic  coals  are  not  as  strong  as 
they  should  be.  The  recent  cut  of  40c. 
a  ton  has  practically  no  influence  as  yet 
on  the  market.  Dealers  claim  that  they 
can  buy  all  the  smokeless  mine  run  they 
want,  at  $1.75  a  ton,  current  price,  and 
$2,  contract  price.  We  have  even  heard 
i-umors  of  some  contracts  being  closed 
as  low  at  $1.75.  On  very  cold  days  the 
local  yards  are  flooded  with  orders  and 


peddlei-s  with  wagons,  whereas  in  con- 
trast to  this,  on  warm  days  the  yards  of 
the  retail  trade  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete stagnation. 

The  householder  is  not  worried  a  bit 
oyer  the  prospects  of  a  strike.  Some 
time  between  now  and  April  1  he  will 
probably  buy  a  few  tons  to  tide  him 
oyer  the  chilly  spring  days,  but  there 
will  be  no  rush  for  coal,  nor  in  our 
opinion,  will  there  be  any  great  advance 
in  prices  on  domestic  coal  from  the  non- 
union fields. 

High-grade  Illinois  and  Indiana  coals 
for  domestic  purposes  are  moving  only 
sluggishly.  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia coals  are  a  little  brisker,  prin- 
cipally because  the  retail  dealers  are 
trying  to  make  a  connection  today 
which  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  in 
case  the  strike  lasts  longer  than  is 
anticipated.  The  movement  of  West 
Virginia  smokeless  is  fairly  heavy, 
principally  on  account  of  the  attrac- 
tive prict-s  at  which  this  coal  is  being 
off'ered. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Uncertainty  as  to  just  what  may  be 
done  between  now  and  April  1  regard- 
ing a  settlement  of  wage  differences 
has  begun  to  have  some  bearing  on  the 
local  coal  situation.  The  market  is 
rather  flighty.  During  the  past  week 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  de- 
mand for  steam  coal.  This  is  due 
somewhat  to  the  increase  in  industrial 
production,  but  for  the  most  part  to  the 
fact  that  most  industrial  consumers 
are  up  in  the  air  as  to  what  may  happen. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Commercial  and  domestic  markets 
have  undergone  no  improvement  in  the 
past  week.  Steam  buying  is  light  and 
confined  to  spot  channels,  there  being 
no  change  in  the  general  policy  which 
consumers  have  been  following  for 
many  months. 

Most  of  the  rail  lines  are  taking  an 
increased  allotment  on  their  contracts 
and  are  acmmulating  sufficient  quantity 
above  current  needs  to  enable  stocking 
to  some  extent.  This  principally  ac- 
counts for  the  boost  in  production  and 
movement  which  has  been  gradual 
through  the  first  three  weeks  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Specifications  for  the  fuel  require- 
ments of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and 
the  Frisco  lines  for  the  year  beginning 
April  1  are  expected  by  local  dis- 
tributors and  producers  shortly. 

Moderate  weather  conditions  have 
slowed  down  the  domestic  demand. 
Dealers  as  a  rule  still  have  considerable 
stocks  on  hand  and  are  buying  little. 

Mine  quotations  are  as  follows: 

Lump  and  Nut     Washed 

Carbon  Hill $3.00  $1.17®2.00 

Cahaba     $3.75@4.50  2.0002.25 

Black    Creek     ...   3.75@4.B0  2.0002.25 

Corona    3.00  2.0002.25 


VIRGINIA 

Production  is  up  and  down,  with  50 
per  cent  of  capacity  as  the  minimum. 
Some  business  is  coming  in  as  the  re- 
sult of  preparation  for  a  strike.  C.  C. 
&  O.  mines  continue  to  lead  all  others 
in  points  of  production.  Lump  is  $3@ 
$3.50,  mine  run  $2@$2.25,  with  slack 
not  far  behind. 
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Blizzard  Helps  Orders 

But  Hampers  Deliveries 

Rush  Orders  Reveal  Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying  by  Consumers — Certainty  of 
Strike  Affects  Market,  as  Danger  to 
Reserves  Is  Realized. 

DELIVERIES  were  greatly  ham- 
pered by  a  severe  blizzard  last 
week.  The  storm  brought  with  it  a 
number  of  rush  orders,  which  were 
slow  in  being  filled  owing  to  load- 
ing and  transportation  difficulties. 
The  insistence  of  buyers  on  prompt 
delivery  indicates  to  what  extent 
consumers  are  running  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis.  The  certainty  of  a 
strike  is  now  having  some  effect  on 
the  market,  as  the  feeling  is  begin- 
ning to  prevail  that  a  prolonged 
tie-up  might  endanger  reserves 
despite  the  good  supply  now  on 
docks. 

Screenings  are  scarce  all  around 
and  rail  shippers  are  making  con- 
cessions on  domestic  grades  to  en- 
able them  to  meet  the  fine-coal 
demands. 


What  to  do  now  before  the  stress 
of  the  market  becomes  pronounced,  is 
puzzling  buyers.  They  do  not  want  to 
buy  in  advance  of  reasonable  needs. 
Neither  do  they  wish  to  be  caught  un- 
prepared in  the  event  of  a  prolonged 
cessation  of  mining.  Buying  storage 
coal  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
is  attended  with  the  possibility  of  it 
being  carried   for  some  time. 

The  commercial  situation  adds  to  the 
confusion.  Manufacturing  and  com- 
merce have  been  slow  for  a  long  time, 
and  still  continue  so.  Any  early  im- 
provement is  far  from  assured.  Many 
do  not  expect  any  great  change  in  the 
situation  and  to  meet  the  uncertainties 
is  a  hard  task. 

For  the  present,  there  seems  to  be 
somewhat  more  buying.  The  weather 
has  been  such  as  to  call  for  steady  con- 
sumption for  some  time  past.  The 
recent  severe  storm  has  crippled  de- 
liveries. Even  with  the  backwardness 
of  buying,  stocks  have  been  run  down 
'and  have  had  to  be  replenished  in 
some  degree.  In  spite  of  the  hope  of  a 
reduction  of  costs,  the  buyers  know 
that  freights  will  not  be  cut  without 
notice,  and  that  mining  costs  will  not 
drop  with  a  strike  pending. 


Prices  are  getting  firmer  right  along. 
The  lowest  figures  have  been  advanced, 
and  the  50c.  raise  made  by  one  or  two 
companies  a  short  time  ago  has  been 
made  by  some  others.  It  is  probable 
that  there  vdll  be  further  advances  for 
the  effox-ts  to  dispose  of  coal  during  the 
winter  resulted  in  some  very  low  figures 
which  are  not  justified  on  the  cost  laid 
down  and  the  operating  costs. 

MILWAUKEE 

Dealers  were  kept  reasonably  busy 
throughout  February.  While  the  vol- 
.ume  of  business  was  not  as  great  as 
normally,  the  demand  was  sufficient  to 
keep  delivery  systems  busy. 

Prices  are  held  firmly.  There  has 
been  some  cutting  on  the  quiet,  but  a 
growing  scarcity  of  screenings  has  put 
an  end  to  this  practice.  Illinois  and 
Indiana  screened  coal  is  being  pushed 
to  stimulate  production  of  screenings, 
and  this  necessity  opens  up  a  tempta- 
tion to  shade  the  prices  of  screened 
grades.  Milwaukee  dock  men  have 
circularized  their  customers  to  the  effect 
that  sci'eenings  are  growing  scarce, 
and  that  they  must  prepare  to  use 
higher  priced  coal.  The  steam  demand 
from  the  country  is  picking  up. 

All  the  floating  cargoes  in  the  harbor 
have  been  docked,  the  last  boat  going 
under  the  unloading  bridges  last  week. 
There  were  eleven  cargoes  in  all,  aggre- 
gating about  80,000  tons,  equally  di- 
vided between  hard  and  soft  coal. 


DULUTH 

Blockades  in  shipments,  because  of 
heavy  snow  conditions  are  menacing 
Northwest  markets.  Last  week  many 
cases  of  delayed  shipments  were  re- 
ported to  Duluth-Superior  docks. 

The  situation  is  known  to  be  serious 
in  North  Dakota,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  blizzard  may  tie  up  things  in- 
definitely. 

Screenings  are  of  paramount  inter- 
est in  the  price  field.  They  are  still 
gaining  strength,  and  show  a  steady 
price  climb.  This  writing  finds  Yough- 
iogheny,  Splint  and  Fairmont  screen- 
ings at  $4.50,  with  some  docks  demand- 
ing $4.75.  Hocking  screenings  are  25c. 
below  this  mark.  It  is  probable  that 
further  advances  will  take  place  within 
a  few  days.  Prices  on  lump  and  run  of 
pile,  while  firmer,  remain  the  same. 

Some  public  utilities  are  suffering  for 
coal,  it  is  reported,  and  will  feel  any 
continued  rail  tie-up  keenly.  These  of 
course  are  ordering  frantically  and  sev- 
eral orders  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  from  manufacturing  concerns 
are  likewise  helping  to  brighten  the 
bituminous  market.  The  Iron  Ranges 
are  dead,  and  what  little  life  was  re- 
ported there  seems  to  have  flickered 
out. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Since  the  strike  in  the  coal  mines  it 
has  become  as  assured  as  anything  can 
be  prior  to  consiunmation,  the  steam 
trade  and  retailers  of  the  Northwest 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they 
may  have  a  share  in  the  general  ex- 
perience attendant  thereon.  If  the 
strike  shall  be  prolonged,  as  it  may, 
for  several  months,  the  chances  are 
that  the  supply  vrill  be  none  too  much. 


Reserves  Provided  for 

New  England  Market  Softens 

Light  Consumption  and  Industrial  Calm 
Presage  Long  Period  of  Dullness — 
Promise  of  Non-Union  Coal  in  Plenty 
Restores  Consumer's  Confidence. 

New  England  buyers  are  less  in- 
tei-ested  than  two  weeks  ago. 
Reserves  have  been  largely  pro- 
vided for  and  the  market  has 
quieted  down.  Light  consumption 
and  few  industrial  bright  spots  in- 
dicate a  long  spell  of  slow  business. 
The  textile  strike  has  further  re- 
duced the  demand  for  fuel.  Busi- 
ness done  is  in  small  lots  and  the 
average  consumer  feels  that  there 
is  no  further  need  to  safeguard  his 
reserve  stocks,  especially  as  the 
supply  of  non-union  coal  promises 
to  be  good  and  easily  available. 

Marine  freights  have  softened 
from  the  recent  advance.  All-rail 
.shippers  are  a  trifle  more  active 
where  temporary  wage  agreements 
permit  producers  to  again  approach 
a  competitive  basis  with  the  water- 
borne  coals. 

The  textile  strike  here  is  one  feature 
of  the  situation  that  causes  anxiety. 
In  the  smaller  towTis  where  the  unions 
are  not  strong  the  mill-workers  have 
accepted  the  reduced  wages,  leaving  to 


the  better  organized  hands  in  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  the 
effort  to  force  mill-owners  to  continue 
the  former  wage  scale.  Meanwhile, 
most  of  the  plants  affected  have  ample 
stocks  of  coal  and  there  will  be  little 
buying  from  that  quarter  until  the  issue 
is  decided. 

Heavy  accumulations  are  the  rule  at 
the  Hampton  Roads  piers.  Part  of  this 
condition  is  due  to  non-arrival  of  bot- 
toms because  of  adverse  weather,  but 
the  prime  factor  is  of  course  the  draggy 
market.  Several  of  the  agencies  are 
paying  heavily  for  car  service  while 
others  are  selling  where  they  can  at 
prices  calculated  to  move  the  coal.  It 
is  clear  that  the  region  will  have  to 
operate  under  heavy  curtailment  for 
the  present,  although  a  fair  demand  is 
reported  along  the  line  and  to  the  West. 

At  rehandling  points  like  Providence, 
Boston,  and  Portland  there  is  moderate 
spot  demand,  but  prices  have  eased  off 
somewhat  from  the  $6.25@$6.50  range 
that  prevailed  during  most  of  February. 

Marine  freights  have  already  begun 
to  decline,  although  not  more  than  10c. 
to  Boston  has  as  yet  been  conceded. 
Large  barges  that  were  being  chartered 
at  $1.35  a  week  or  more  ago  are  now 
offering  at  $1.25.  There  are  too  many 
steamers  available  on  dollar  freights  to 
warrant  a  figure  much  over  that. 

In  no  direction  is  there  more  than  a 
very  quiet  demand  for  the  Pennsylvania 
grades.  A  few  operators  who  were 
obliged  all  fall  and  winter  to  maintain 
what  they  considered  a  minimum  price 
because  of  wage  scale  have  now  been 
able  to  reach  some  temporary  arrange- 
ment with  labor  that  will  permit  nam- 
ing  a    more   nearly   competitive    basis. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ALABAMA 

An  advisory  committee,  which  will  as- 
sist in  working  out  the  program  of  in- 
vestigations at  the  Southern  Experiment 
Station  at  Tuscaloosa,  has  been  selected 
as  follows:  C.  E.  Abbott,  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  ;  C.  E.  Bowron,  Gulf 
States  Steel  Co.  :  W.  M.  Eacey,  Wood- 
ward Iron  Co  ;  W.  J.  Penhallegon,  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Co. ;  J.  E.  Strong,  The 
Alabama  Co. ;  H.  J.  Thomas,  Sloss-ShefBeld 
Steel   &   Iron  Co. 


The  Niantic  Mine  at  Niantic  has  been 
closed   for   an   Indefinite   period. 

C.  J.  Nelson  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
R.R.  with  headquarters  at  Herrin.  He  will 
give  particular  attention  to  matters  per- 
taining to  coal  trafHc. 


CALIFORNIA 

Sealed  proposals  for  furnishing  3,000  tons 
of  coal,  to  be  delivered  during  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922.  to 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  will  be  opened  by 
the  San  Francisco  General  Intermediate 
Depot,  Q.  M.  Section,  Ft.  Mason,  on 
March  6. 


CONNECTICUT 

Boderick  C.  McNeil,  of  the  McNeil  Ter- 
minal Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  coal  and 
coke  dealers,  Bridgeport,  has  recently  been 
chosen  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Con- 
necticut  Sand   &  Gravel   Co. 

The  William  B.  Bristol  Coal  Co.,  Ansonia, 
and  Derby,  recently  filed  papers  for  dis- 
solution of  the  company.  All  claims  should 
be  sent  to  Herbert  L.  Bristol,  Mechanics  St.. 
Ansonia. 


ILLINOIS 

The  mine  of  the  Ferrine  Coal  Co.,  at 
Ward,  has  been  closed  down  and  the  two 
shafts  sealed  in  an  effort  to  smother  a  fire 
which  gained  such  headway  as  to  block 
all  attempts  of  rescue  teams  to  save  the 
mine  from  disaster.  Rescue  teams  from 
Duquoin  and  other  surrounding  towns 
worked  for  two  days  combating  the  flames 
with  no  results.  The  mine  will  be  kept 
sealed  and  under  state  supervision  until  the 
flames  have  been  smothered. 

The  Central  IlUnois  Fnblic  UtlUties  Co.. 
which  is  in  control  of  all  the  public  utility 
plants  in  the  southern  Illinois  mining  fields, 
has.  It  is  understood,  t^ken  option  on  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Mississippi 
River  near  Grand  Tower  for  the  purpoa*  of 
building  a  dam  on  the  order  of  the  one  at 
Keokuk.  This  plant  will  be  supplemented 
by  one  or  two  boosting  stations  in  the  coal 
flelds.  such  as  the  one  now  at  Harrisburg, 
to  take  care  of  the  peak  loads. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  R.R.  is  storing  ap- 
proximately 50,000  tons  at  Gorham.  It  is 
also  understood  that  the  Cotton  Belt  will 
store  a  couple  of  months'  supply  at  Gorham. 
The  Illinois  Central  has  stored  800  cars 
of  coal  along  the  line  northward  from  Car- 
bondale  and  it  Is  understood  that  this  will 
be  increased  to  about  3.000  cars  previous 
to  April  1.  The  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.R.  Is 
keeping  the  usual  storage  supplies  up  and 
it  is  understood  that  arrangements  are  be- 
inr  made  to  take  care  of  a  supply  at  Cairo. 
Albert  J.  Nason,  president  of  the  Il- 
linois Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  in  Mt.  Vernon 
recently  and  while  there  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  his  company  was  almost 
ready  to  begin  operations  on  the  sinking 
and  construction  of  the  new  mine  in  Jef- 
ferson Count.v.  Plans  were  completed  for 
the  mine  over  a  year  ago  but  owing  to 
unfavorable  conditions,  development  was 
postponed  until  a  more  opportune  time. 

The  J.  H.  yVei\  Coal  Co..  of  Chicago, 
announces  that  C.  F.  Kempf  has  Joined  its 
ranks  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  He  was 
for  some  time  with  the  Illinois  &  Indiana 
Coal  Corporation,  with  mines  In  southern 
Illinois. 

The  holdings  and  property  of  the  mine 
of  the  Kanawba  Fuel  Co.,  at  Duquoin,  are 
being  sold  by  auction.  The  funds  will  go 
to  pay  oft  a  debt  owed  to  former  employes 
of  the  concern.  Main  offices  are  located  in 
Milwaukee. 

Alexander  M.  Crawford  announces  that 
he  is  issuing  acceptances  to  purchase  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  coal  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carpenter  in  the  north  end  of 
Madison  County,  lying  several  miles  north- 
east of  Edwardsville.  Title  to  the  land 
will  be  taken  in  the  name  of  Alexander  M. 
Crawford,  trustee,  who  is  holding  it  for 
some   Eastern    investor. 


INDIANA 

The  assessment  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co., 
Evansville,  was  raised  recently  by  the  In- 
diana State  Tax  Board  from  $41,790  to 
$48,340.  No  change  was  made  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  Bosse  Coal  Co.,  the  John  Arch- 
bold  Coal  Co.,  the  Crescent  Coal  Co.,  the 
Key  Coal  Co.,  the  Possum  Ridge  Coal  Co., 
the  Sunnyside  Coal  Co.,  or  the  J.  Woolley 
Coal  Co. 

The  Nash  Mining  Co.,  has  been  organized 
at  Muncie.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$10,000.  Alexander  McKnight,  F.  A. 
Graham,  R.  H.  Munshower,  L.  G.  Lewis, 
A.  A.  Bibler,  J.  F.  Warner,  E.  J.  Milten- 
berger,  J,  F.  Hildebrand,  J.  A.  Jackson  and 
G.  P.  Davis  are  interested. 

As  a  result  of  300  miners  going  out  on  an 
unauthorized  strike  recently  at  the  Fine 
Ridge  Mine  at  Terre  Haute,  the  mine  was 
idle  for  a  few  days.  According  to  the  min- 
ers" committee,  the  owners  endeavored  to 
impose  new  working  conditions  on  the 
drivers.  It  is  understood  that  the  matter 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  board  of  District 
No.    11. 

Appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  GUI 
Coal  Co.,  of  Marion,  is  asked  by  three 
petitioners  in  a  suit  filed  in  the  Grant 
Circuit  Court.  The  petitioners  are  partners 
in  the  Consumers'  Coal  Co.,  of  Kokomo. 
The  petitioners  alleged  the  Gill  company  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  insolvency  and  owes 
numerous  creditors  who  are  threatening 
to   bring   suit. 

Between  350  and  400  miners  escaped 
death  in  the  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.  mine  at 
Princeton  when  the  shaft  recently  caved  in. 
Thirty-five  mules  are  imprisoned  in  the 
mine.  The  miners  escaped  by  the  air  shaft. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  'The 
company  has  its  headquarters  at  Terre 
Haute  and  it  is  said  that  a  new  shaft  will 
be  built  immediately. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  has  filed 
suit  against  the  Frankel  Coal  Co.  for 
$122.20  on  an  account. 

The  Sherwin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Madisonville,  capital  $20,- 
i-MJO.  by  E.  D.  Sherwin.  Chicago  ;  Brent  Hart 
and    Maurice   K.    Gordon,    Madisonville. 

In  the  Circuit  Court,  a  Jury  has  returned 
a  verdict  of  $13,000  in  favor  of  James  R. 
Barnett  against  the  Sonthland  Coal  Co.,  for 
alleged  removal  of  coal  under  plaintiff's 
property  near  Henderson.  The  case  will  be 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Further  news  has  been  received  concern- 
ing prospects  of  revived  traflic  on  the  Ohio 
River.  The  Eonisville  &  Cincinnati  Facket 
Co.,  has  announced  that  contracts  have 
been  let  for  two  boats,  285  x  82  ft.,  to  carry 
1,500  tons  of  freight  each,  and  have  ac- 
commodations tor  300  persons  each.  It  is 
planned  to  run  them  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  Orleans,  picking  up  business  from 
Pittsburgh  and  upper  Ohio  River  points 
with  small  boats  and  shifting  freight  at 
Cincinnati  for  down-river  movement. 

It  is  reported  from  eastern  Kentucky  that 
the  Kentucky  &  West  Virginia  Fower  Co.. 
is  planning  a  high-tension  line  from  its 
Tug  River  plant  to  Betsey  Lane,  where  a 
substation  will  furnish  power  to  various 
mining  operations,  and  where  it  plans 
eventually  to  install  a  power  plant  when 
consumption  in  the  district  warrants  such 
action. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co,,  operating 
at  Jenkins  and  McRoberts  in  Letcher 
County  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  coal 
and  timber  lands  lying  along  the  Clav- 
Knox  border  on  the  main  line  of  the  Cum- 
berland &  Manchester  R.R.  at  a  considera- 
tion said  to  exceed  $500,000.  Some  of  the 
properties  are  under  development.  Most 
of  the  property  can  be  reached  by  the 
Cumberland  &  Manchester  road,  but  it  is 
expected  that  a  short  line  branch  or  so 
will   be   necessary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Pomeroy  Coal  &  Wood  Co.,  Chicopee, 
is  havmg  plans  prepared  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  coal  pocket  and  bunker  at  the 
plant  in  that  city.  It  will  have  a  capacity 
of  five  hundred  tons.  Geo.  P.  Dion,  30  Cen- 
ter St.,  Chicopee,  is  the  engineer. 

The  Home  City  Coal  Co.,  Springfield, 
was  recently  incorporated.  The  capital 
stock  is  $50,000.  L.  B.  Phinney,  Boston,  is 
president-treasurer. 


MICHIGAN 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  interests  have  or- 
ganized a  $350,000  company,  to  be  known  as 
the  Peoples  Coal  .Mining  Co.,  to  succeed 
the  Albion  Mining  Co.,  for  working  the  bitu- 
minous mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Albion.  The 
Peoples  company  is  putting  in  tipples, 
pumps,  hoists  and  motors  and  is  extending 
a  high-tension  line  from  Albion. 


MISSOURI 

Frank  F.  Tirre,  until  recently  genera! 
manager  of  the  North  Breese  Coal  &  Min- 
mg  Co.'s  mines  at  Breese,  111.,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Coal  Service  Bureau 
of  St.  Louis  as  commissioner. 

The  corporate  name  of  the  Medart 
Patent  Pulley  Co.  has  been  changed  to  The 
Medart  Co.  The  firm  manufactures  power 
transmission        machinery.  Walter        R 

Medart   is  president   and   treasurer. 


NEW  YORK 

J.  C,  Sullivan,  extensively  interested  in 
minmg  properties  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, attended  a  meeting  of  smokeless 
operators'  in  New  York  recently. 
,  A.  J.  King,  of  Huntington,  extensively 
mterested  in  smokeless  properties  in  south- 
ern West  Virginia  was  a  visitor  in  New 
lork  early  in  Februarj'. 

E.  C.  Mlnter,  one  of  the  well-known 
operators  of  the  Winding  Gulf  region  of 
West  Virginia  was  in  New  York  for  the 
meeting  of  the  smokeless  operators'  asso- 
ciation. 

George  J.  Mechau,  long  connected  with 
the  Buffalo  bituminous  trade,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Northern  sales  manager  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.,  Buffalo,  with  office  in 
the    Prudential    Bldg. 


OHIO 


Efforts  are  being  made  by  interested 
people  to  raise  the  receivership  of  the  Allied 
Power  Industries,  a  Columbus  trust  estate 
which  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Barton 
Griffith,  Sr.,  as  receiver  about  a  month  ago. 
A  number  of  the  interest  holders  were  try- 
ing to  raise  a  sum  of  about  $75,000  but 
so  far  no  announcement  has  been  forth- 
coming. The  concern  or  estate  has  large 
coal  properties  in  Tuscarawas  County  both 
by  lease  and  in  fee  simple.  Other  assets 
consists  of  the  McDonald  patent  in  makinar 
atomized  fuel. 

Upon  application  of  W.  H.  Warner  &  Co.. 
Cleveland,  H.  W.  Jenkins  Coal  Co.,  J.  M. 
Taylor  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Gibraltar  Coal  * 
Coke  Co.,  all  of  Columbus,  a  receiver  has 
been  named  for  the  Elk  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Columbus.  D.  W.  Jones  is  president  of  the 
company.  The  liabilities  as  listed  amount 
to  $12,983.  No  appraisal  of  the  assets  has 
been  made. 

In  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Cincinnati  Judge 
Peck  has  dismissed  the  suit  of  the  Big 
Run  Coal  Co.  against  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.  for  an  allowance  of  $16,000.  said  to 
be  due  as  damages  and  a  reformation  of 
an  open  contract.  The  judge  held  that 
the  Big  Run  company  failed  to  come  into 
court  "with  clean  hands"  for  it  was  shown 
that  two  contracts  were  alleged  to  exist — 
one  that  called  tor  deliveries  at  $2.50  a 
ton,  the  then  Government  price,  and 
another  which  allowed  the  president  of  the 
Big  Run  company  7*c.  a  ton  on  the  coal 
that  was  delivered  to  the  Cincinnati  con- 
cern. 

John  E.  Euchte.  Cincinnati  retail  man. 
listed  $28,000  as  his  liabilities  and  $18,332 
as  his  assets  in  a  schedule  of  bankruptcy 
filed  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Cincin- 
nati. Of  this  amounts  due  $16,000  is  se- 
cured by  mortgages.  One  coal  firm  appears 
among  the  unsecured  creditors — the  H,  P. 
BInm    Coal    Co. 

O.  W.  Gardner,  Clinton  DcWltt.  and 
Major  .lirred  Percy  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Virginia  Coal  Co..  of  Lynchburg,  and  G.  H. 
Reeves,  of  Minne.ipolis,  were  in  Cincinnati 
recently,    attending   the   annual    meeting   of 
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A  large  coal  deal  was  closed  recently 
when  the  Cambridge  Collieries  Co.  pur- 
chased the  mine  at  Senacaville,  from  the 
Morris  Coal  Co..  together  with  about  8,000 
acres  of  coal  lands.  The  mine  has  been 
operating  on  part  time  and  has  a  large, 
modern   plant. 

The  Kensington  Coal  Co..  Youngstown. 
has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $25,- 
000  to  sell  coal  both  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail. Among  the  incorporators  are  T.  W. 
Miller  and  F.  A.  Miller. 

C.  M.  ModerweU  &  Co..  which  recently 
look  over  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the 
Thomas  N.  Mordue  Co.,  closed  March  1. 
E.  A.  Sprean,  who  had  been  in  charge  has 
moved  to  Indianapolis,  where  a  branch  ot 
the  ModerweU  corporation  is  being  opened 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Workings  in  the  Dunmore  No.  2  vein  of 
the  National  Mine  ot  the  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Co.  in  South  Scranton — the  vein  in  which 
the  fatal  squeeze  occurred  on  Jan.  13. 
killing  four  men — were  explored  recently 
by  the  commission  of  mining  engineers 
engaged  by  the  city  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  conditions   in   the  mine. 

Directors  of  the  Etna  Connellsville  Coke 
Co.  recently  elected  the  following  ofBcers: 
President,  Joseph  B.  Echard;  vice-president, 
D.  M.  Farkhill;  treasurer,  James  B.  Millard; 
secretary,  George  W.  Campbell. 

The  following  officers  and  salesmen  of 
«'.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  were  guests  ot 
J.  C.  Haddock,  president,  Haddocls  Fuel 
Corporation,  at  Wilkes-Barre  recently. 
spending  a  day  visiting  different  Haddock 
operations :  R.  R.  Reutlinger,  L.  G.  Mc- 
Crum,  B.  W.  K.  Edmons,  W.  P.  Langford, 
G.  N,  Eck,  C.  M.  Hetfield  and  W.  F.  Hanna. 
Work  In  the  coke  region  and  vicinity 
seems  to  be  picking  up  a  little.  The  H.  C. 
JFricIs  Coke  Co.,  is  firing  some  ovens  at 
Hecla  No.  1  and  Colonial  No.  3  plants. 
The  Century  Colie  Co.,  has  flred  36  of  its 
205  ovens  and  will  ship  a  little  coal,  at  the 
plant  near  Brownsville,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela.  This  plant  has  been  idle  for  over 
a  year.  The  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  has  started 
to  run  full  at  the  Nos.  4  and  6  mines, 
which  have  been  running  half  time  or  less 
for  several  months.  These  are  union  mines 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  on  the  edge  of  the  non-union 
coke   region. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  mining 
section  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  at  their  rooms  in  the  William 
Penn  Hotel.  Pittsburgh,  a  few  days  ago. 
the  following  directors  were  elected :  W. 
A.  Weldin,  chairman  ;  H.  N.  Eavenson,  vice- 
ohairman  ;  E.  H.  Coxe,  J.  O.  Durkee,  R.  R. 
Hice,  J.  R,  Elliott  and  R.  W.  McCasland. 

About  150  miners  employed  by  the  Cone" 
inaugh  Coal  Mining  Co.  at  Park  Hill,  near 
Johnstown,  who  went  on  strike  as  a  pro- 
test against  a  cut  in  wages,  have  returned 
to  work,  having  come  to  an  amicable 
understanding. 

The  Navy  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  with 
Tnines  at  Carrolltown  Road,  northern 
Cambria  County,  has  secured  an  order 
for  150.000  tons  of  coal,  delivery  to  start 
on  March  1.  The  order  was  secured  in 
Philadelphia,  the  purchaser  not  being 
made  known.  Representatives  of  the  com- 
pany, including  John  H.  Cooney,  T.  Stanton 
Bavia,  Walter  Jones  and  Superintendent 
W.  E.  Schiffer,  closed  negotiations  while  in 
Philadelphia  recently.  This,  with  other 
contracts,  means  two  years'  steady  work 
for  the  mines  of  the  company. 

Coal  companies  incorporated  recently  at 
the  State  Department  at  Harrisburg  were: 
Kramer  Coal  Co,,  mining  coal  and  manu- 
facturing coke,  Connellsville  ;  capital  stock, 
$25,000,  The  incorporators  are  K.  K. 
Kramer,  treasurer,  and  J.  M.  Grav  and  A. 
C.  Herwick,  all  of  Connellsville.  Coal  Bun 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  buying  and  dealing  in  coal 
and  the  manufacture  of  coke :  Butler 
■^■apital  stock,  $60,000  :  treasurer.  Edgar  H. 
Neagley,  Butler.  Incorporators:  Edward 
c.  Grohman,  A.  Frederick  Keck  and  Elmer 
^^     Schenck,  Butler. 

The  new  antliracite  breaker  of  the  I.e- 
hlich  Coai  &  Navigation  Co.,  at  Coaldale. 
will  he  ready  for  use  .^pril  1.  It  cost  $1,- 
iinn.dfHi.  Fireproof,  the  building  contain.s 
2.50(1  tons  of  steel  and  50.000  square  feet 
of  concrete  floor.  A  500-horsepower  motor 
will    operate    the    machinery. 

Officials  of  the  mining  course  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  have  instituted 
a  branch  school  at  Kulpmont,  Pa..  In 
charge  of  a  competent  mining  engineer. 
The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Kulpmont 
school  building  each  Monday  and  Friday 
nights. 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  Pottsville 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  last  month.  The  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  is  particularly  interestmg  to  the 
anthracite  coal  industry  as  it  is  under  the 
direction  of  this  organization  that  the 
Natalie  Community  work  is  being  earned 
on.  At  tlie  banquet  there  were  a  large 
number  of  coal  officials  together  with  men 
interested    in   the   anthracite  industry. 

In  a  case  in  which  the  Hudson  Coal  Co. 
is  the  defendant,  the  compensation  board 
grants  a  hearing  de  novo  in  which  Sophia 
Trella,  of  Mayfleld,  is  the  claimant.  The 
claimant  appealed  from  the  disallowance 
of  compensation  by  Referee  Beemer,  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  and  the  board  holds  the 
referee  has  neglected  to  find  certain  mate- 
rial facts.  At  the  hearing,  the  time  and 
place  of  which  will  be  subsequently  fixed, 
either  party  will  be  permitted  to  offer  any 
additional  testimony  they  may  have. 

A  new  hearing  has  been  granted  by  the 
compensation  board  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
John  Richards,  Alden,  against  the  Alden 
Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre.  This  is  an  appeal 
bv  the  defendant  from  an  award  by 
Referee  Lewis,  District  No.  9,  and  the 
board  sets  aside  the  findings  of  fact,  the 
conclusions   of   law    and    the   award. 

In  the  case  of  Michael  Efltsock,  St.  Clair, 
against  the  Darkwater  Coal  Co.,  St.  Clair, 
an  appeal  by  the  defendant  from  an  award 
of  compensation  by  Referee  Seidel,  District 
No.  2,  the  board  upheld  the  referee  and 
dismissed  the  appeal. 


and  with  the  purchases  completed  the  strik- 
ers will  move  out,  and  the  eviction  suits, 
350  of  which  are  pending,  will  be  dropped. 

Parties  who  recently  visited  the  mine 
of  the  Jordan  Vaiiey  Coal  Co.,  west  of 
Granite  Falls  report  that  the  outlook  for 
success  is  very  promising.  A  crew  of  men 
have  been  at  work  developing  the  com- 
pany's holdings  and  have  gone  mto  the 
ground  500  ft.  on  one  vein  at  which  dis- 
tance the  coal  is  four  feet  thick  and  of 
a  fine  grade. 


TEXAS 

The  Channel  Fuel  Co.  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Houston,  and  charter  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  state  at  Austin.  The 
company  will  conduct  a  bunker  coal  busi- 
ness for  ships  calling  at  Houston.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $100,000 
and  the  incorporators  are:  V.  H.  Bersodi, 
D.  M.  Picton  and  R.  B.  Walling,  Jr. 

Permit  to  do  business  in  Texas  has  been 
granted  the  Calvert  Coal  Co.  of  Cumber- 
land. Md.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$25,000,  and  headquarters  will  be  main- 
tained at  Rockdale,  with  John  B.  Robinson 
as  state  agent. 


WASHINGTON 

Tile  Crocker-Pearce  Coal  Co.,  Seattle, 
has  been  organized;  capital,  $100,000.  In- 
lorporators  are  Roy  G.  Crocker,  W.  E. 
Pearce  and   F.  W.   Dewart. 

Settlement  is  near  in  the  legal  battle  that 
has  been  waged  for  months  between  strik- 
ing members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  the  Pacific  Coaxt  Coal  Co  , 
and  smaller  companies  operating  mines  in 
King  and  Pierce  counties  over  possession 
of  cottages  standing  on  the  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  companies  in  the  various  mining 
camps.  The  companies  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  purchase  all  cottages  built  on 
leased    ground     and    occupied     by    strikers. 


UTAH 

Msrriner  Browning,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Lion  Coal  Co.. 
Ogden,  is  to  become  general  manager  of 
the  company,  succeeding  D.  H.  Pape,  who 
resigned  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Browning 
has  gone  to  Wyoming  to  visit  the  proper- 
ties of  the  company.  The  Lion  concern  is 
one  ot  the  big  companies  of  the  mountain 
field. 

The  Peerless  Coal  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  donated  five  carloads  of  slack  coal 
to  the  poor  families  of  the  city.  The  City 
may  use  the  slack  itself  and  with  the 
money  buy  lump  coal  for  those  intended 
to  benefit. 


VIRGINIA 

Charles  E.  Britt.  of  the  Norfolk  office 
of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Newport  News  to  take 
charge  of  the  company's  offices  there.  The 
Norfolk  branch  will  be  conducted  as 
formerly,  except  that  Mr.  Britt's  place  will 
not  be  filled. 

The  Stribiing  Fuel  Co.,  dealing  in  do- 
mestic coal,  has  entered  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  Federal  Court  at  Norfolk. 

Captain  H.  G.  Mnnden,  general  broker's 
agent,  of  Norfolk,  has  taken  the  position 
of  Southern  sales  agent  for  the  Leckie 
Coal  Co..  Inc.,  with  offices  in  Norfolk. 

The  Willard-Sntherland  Coai  Co.  has 
opened  offices  in  Norfolk,  in  charge  ot 
Chester  B.  Koontz,  well-known  local  coal 
broker. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Opposition  to  legislation  restricting  the 
rights  of  labor  to  strike  or  which  seeks 
compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  is 
expressed  in  a  petition  to  the  House  bv  the 
Tri-State  District  Convention  of  Districts 
1,  7  and  9  ot  the  United  Mine  Workers  re- 
cently held  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  representing 
antliracite  miners. 

The  provision  in  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill  exempting  the  Govern- 
ment fuel  yard  from  the  law  requiring  in- 
spection and  weighing  of  fuel  was  elimi- 
nated on  suggestion  of  Representative 
Cramton,  who  said  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Comptroller  were  not  in  accord  on  the 
proposition.  Representative  Mann.  Illinois, 
opposed  the  payment  by  the  Government  ot 
25c.  for  weighing  each  ton  of  coai  received 
by  the  yard  and  suggested  the  emplo>-ment 
of  a  man   to  weigh   the   coal. 

Representative  Bankhead,  of  .Alabama, 
has  introduced  a  bill  appropriating  $1,000,- 
000  to  be  expended  by  agencies  designated 
by  the  President  in  furnishing  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  to  suffering  coal  miners  and 
their  families  in  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
.Alabama,   Ohio   and  Pennsylvania. 

Indian  Commissioner  Burke,  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  recom- 
mended that  receipts  from  coal  and  other 
leases  on  Indian  lands  be  not  wholly  given 
to  the  Indians  to  squander,  but  that  it 
should  be  used  in  reimbursing  the  Govern- 
ment for  public  Improvements  provided  in 
behalf  of  the  Indians.  He  referred  to  coal 
leases   in   the   Five   Civilized   Indian   tribes. 

A  United  States  Civil-Service  Examina- 
tion will  be  held  on  March  22-23  for  min- 
eral geographic  aid  and  assitant  mineral 
geographer.  Applicants  should  apply  for 
Form  1312,  stating  the  title  of  tlie  examin- 
ation   desired. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

James  H.  McGrew  and  M.  T.  Sisley  of 
Slorgantown  have  been  appointed  receivers 
for  the  Barbara  31ining  Co.,  operating  a 
tract  ot  1S5  acres  of  Waynesburg  coal  in 
Monongalia    County.- 

The  miners  at  the  Abrams  Creek  Mine 
of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation  on  the 
Western  Maryland  Ry,  in  Mineral  County, 
have  returned  to  work  on  the  March,  1917, 
wage   scale. 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  for  the 
sale  of  an  acreage  ot  Pittsburg  coal, 
located  in  Marion  County,  adjoining  the  coal 
recently  purchased  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  for  approximately  $500,000,  with  a 
total  acreage  of  728  acres.  The  purchaser 
was  John  M.  Jamison,  of  Greensburg,  Pa., 
president  of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

J.  F.  Frediock  of  the  Fredlock-Trow- 
bridge  Co.,  operating  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Chicago. 

The  following  West  Virginia  coal  con- 
cerns have  recently  increased  their  capital 
stock:  Deimar  Coal  Co..  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000  ;  Covel  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000  :  New  Export  Coal  Co.. 
from  $100,000  to  $125,000  ;  Coal  Klver  Col- 
lieries, from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000;  Little 
War  Creek  Coal  Co.,  from  $500,000  to 
$750,000  ;  Eikborn  Piney  Coal  Miming  Co., 
from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000  ;  Warfleld  Min- 
ing  Co.,  from   $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  I,ogan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  has 
lieen  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
to  mine  coal.  Incorporators  are  Fred  Legg, 
S.  E.  Legg,  W.  J.  Donnelly,  S.  A.  Stewart 
and  E.  P.  Mosaham. 

Possession  of  coal  acreage  containing 
Pittsburgh  coal  estimated  to  be  worth 
$75,000  is  at  stake  In  a  suit  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Monongalia  County  by 
Blake  I.  Bamage  of  Morgantown,  against 
the  South  Penn  Oil  Co.  The  defense  claims 
that  when  the  property  was  deeded  there 
was  a  clause  providing  for  the  conveyance 
of  "an  oil.  gas  and  other  mineral  rights 
and  that  manifestly  such  a  conveyance  in- 
cluded coal."  On  the  other  hand,  the  plain- 
tiff claims  that  there  was  never  any  inten- 
tion of  conveying  the  coal  rights.  The  tract 
involved  is  located  at  the  head  of  Doll's 
Run. 
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Progress  Is  being  made  by  the  Bear 
Mountain  Gas  Coal  Co.,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  tipple  not  tar  from  Fair- 
mont. It  is  being  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  W.  A.  Gadd  of  Morgantown. 
general  superintendent  of  the  Hess  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. 

The  Superior  Supply  Co.,  of  Bluefleld. 
agent-jobber  for  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, announces  the  formation  of  a  new 
machinery-engineering  department  under 
the  management  of  C.  E.  Lilley,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Westingliouse 
company.  As  sales  representative  in  the 
Pocahontas  field,  Mr.  Lilley  will  be  succeed- 


ed by  E.  P.  .\dair,  while  Mr.  Adair's  terri- 
tory in  the  Clinch  Valley  and  Williamson 
fields   will    be  handled   by   J.  A.    Hammond. 

until  recently  a  member  of  the  Westing- 
house  organization. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

The   Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal   Co.,   Ltd., 

intended  to  store  80,000  tons  of  coal  if  the 
miners  would  agree  to  the  Gillen  Arbitra- 
tion award  reducing  their  wages.  The  vote 
of  6.054  to  224  against  accepting  the  award 
removes   that   possibility.     A  conference  of 


ONTARIO 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  Penn-Canadian  p\iel  Co.,  Toronto,  was 
William  >■.  Rawson,  sales  manager  of  the 
Loraine    Coal    &    Dock    Co.,    Cleveland. 

Among  the  coal  men  form  across  the 
border  who  interviewed  the  Toronto  coal 
trade  recentlv  were  Frank  H.  Howard,  of 
the  Bellebridge  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  C.  L.  Coach  of  the  Weaver 
Coal    Co.,    Buffalo. 


Traffic  News 


Green  Bay  coal  distributors  have  peti- 
tioned the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission 
for  a  readjustment  of  freight  rates.  They 
claim  that  for  a  distance  of  200  miles  in 
the  state  the  consumer  must  pay  freight 
from  Milwaukee,  although  the  coal  may  be 
purchased  at  docks  nearer  by.  Milwaukee 
dealers  hold  that  the  present  rates  are  not 
discriminatory,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  restrict  their  field  of  competition. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Nevada  Public 
Service  Commission  the  I.  C.  C.  has  de- 
cided that  the  rates  on  coal  from  the 
Castle  Gate  district  in  Utah  and  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  to  points  in  Nevada  are  un- 
reasonable. It  prescribes  that  after  April 
22  the  rates  shall  be  as  follows:  To  points 
Ijetween  Tacoma  and  Tula  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  between  Ola  and  Golconda  on 
the  Western  Pacific  $5.50  a  ton  ;  to  Winne- 
mucca  15.90  ;  to  points  between  Benin  and 
Reno  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  between  Krum  and  Reno  on  the 
Western  Pacific,  $6.25  ;  to  McGil!  and  in- 
termediate points  on  the  Nevada  Northern 
$5.00  on  lump  coal  and  $4.60  on  slack,  run 
of  mine  and  nut  coal  anJ  to  East  Ely  and 
points  beyond  on  the  Nevada  Northern 
rates  that  exceed  the  foregoing  rates  to 
McGill  by  the  amounts  which  the  present 
rates  to  those  points  exceed  the  present 
rates    to    McGill. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  reopened  the  complaint 
of  the  Cameron  Coal  Co.,  in  which  an  ex- 
aminer recommended  that  the  rates  on  coal 
from  the  Helper,  Utah,  coal  mining  district 
to  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska. 
Kansas  City.  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bltiffs 
were  not  unreasonable,  in  order  to  bring 
the  record  down  to  date. 

The  Peerless  Coal  Co.,  of  Illinois,  has 
asked  the  commission  to  rehear  its  case 
and  decide  that  the  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  from  its  mines  in  the  Springfield  dis- 
trict to  various  points  are  unreasonable  be- 
cause they  exceed  the  rates  from  Springfield. 

The  commission  has  denied  the  request  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co.,  for  rehear- 
ing of  its  case  in  which  the  rate  on  coke 
from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis  was  held  to 
be  reasonable. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  suspended  until  June 
proposed  increased  coal  rates  from  Vir- 
ginia mines  to  points  in  South  Carolina, 
and  assigned  the  case  for  hearing  at 
Spartanburg.  S.  C,  April  3.  The  suspended 
schedules  propose  to  increase  the  rates 
from  $3.56|  to  $3.88  per  ton  on  coal  from 
mines  on  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio 
Ry.,  the  Interstate  R.R.,  the  N.  &  W.,  and 
the  Norton  &  Northern  Ry.,  in  Virginia  to 
destinations,  including  Stokes  to  Ehrhardts. 
S.  C,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and 
Lemon  Spur  to  Ehrhardts  on  the  Bamberg. 
Ehrhardts  &  Waterboro  R.R. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Tnffll  Bros.  Pig 
Iron  &  Coke  Co.,  the  commission  holds  that 
rates  on  smithing  coal  from  Douglas.  W. 
Va.,  to  points  in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Wis- 
consin, and  coke  from  Jamison.  Pa.,  to 
Iowa  and  Wyoming  are  not  unreasonable. 

In  dismissing  the  complaint  of  the 
Romann  &  Bush  Tig  Iron  &  Coke  Co.,  the 
commission  decides  that  the  rates  on  smith- 
ing coal  from  mines  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  sacked  at  St.  Louis,  and 
forwarded  to  points  in  Western  territory, 
are  not  unreasonable. 

J.  T.  Schatt.  traffic  manager,  has  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  United  Paper- 
board  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  against  the 
G.  &  J.  Ry.,  et  al  (Docket  No.  13472)  al- 
leging unjust  and  unreasonable  rates  on 
anthracite  from  Delaware  &  Hudson  mines 
in  Pennsylvania  to  Thomson.  N.  Y.,  and 
asking  just  and  reasonable  rates  and 
reparation. 


In  the  complaint  of  the  Texas  Steel  Co., 
an  examiner  recommends  that  rates  on  coke 
from  Potter,  Okla.,  to  Rusk,  Tex.,  during 
Federal  control  were  unreasonable  because 
they  exceeded   $3.20  a  ton. 

Deciding  the  complaint  of  the  Nye, 
Schneider,  Fowler  Co.,  the  commission 
rules  that  the  rates  on  coal  from  points  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Kansas  and  Arkansas, 
to  Iowa  and  Nebrasica  are  not  unnreasoable. 

Rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  mines  In 
the  Linton  group  in  southwestern  Indiana 
to  points  in  Indiana  northeast  of  Indianapo- 
lis during  Federal  control  were  not  un- 
reasonable, according  to  the  commission's 
decision  in  the  complaint  of  the  Union 
Traction    Co.,   of   Indiana. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  directed  the  Utah  Rail- 
way to  refund  $9,511  and  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  to  refund  $150  to  the 
ilon  Coal  Co.,  on  account  of  unreasonable 
charges  on  coal  shipped  from  its  mines 
to   various  destinations. 

The  Iowa  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners has  handed  down  a  decision  in  the 
coal  rate  hearing,  in  which  the  intrastate 
rates  on  soft  coal  are  reduced  approxi- 
mately 18  per  cent.  The  new  rates  will  go 
into  effect  upon  proper  publication.  The 
commission  makes  no  change  In  the  joint 
rates,  their  former  order  fixing  80  per  cent 
of  the  local  charges  on  shipments  going 
over  two  or  more  lines  remaining  in  effect. 

The  AlsonQQin  Coal  Co,,  has  been  author- 
ized to  intervene  in  the  complaint  of  the 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  relating  to  demurrage 
charges  on  coal  for  transshipment  by  ves- 
sels at  Norfolk  and  Lambert's  Point,  Va. 

The  commission  has  reopened  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal 
Co.,  In  which  it  recently  found  that  the 
practice  of  the  railroads  in  distributing  cars 
to  complainants  mines  was  unreasonable. 
Similar  complaints  of  the  BeU  &  Zoller  Coal 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  Vigo  Mining  Co.. 
and  others  will  be  consolidated  for  argu- 
ment. 

An  I.  C.  C.  examiner  has  recommended 
m  the  complaint  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  that  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  from  Farmington,  Norrls,  Brereton. 
Dunfermline,  St,  David  and  Bryant,  111.,  to 
Canton,  111.,  are  not  unreasonable. 

An  examiner  has  recommended  that 
the   division   of   Joint   rail   and    water    ratcf 

on  coal  from  the  Alabama  field  to  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  for  the  performance  of 
mtermediate  switching  at  Cordova,  Ala.,  is 
not   unreasonable. 

The  commission  has  decided  that  pro- 
posed reductions  in  interstate  rates  on  coal 
from  mines  In  the  Springfield,  111.,  district 
served  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  from 
mmes  in  the  Southwestern  field  located  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas, 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  and  inter- 
mediate points  are  not  justified. 

Reduction  of  freight  rates  on  coal  was 
advocated  before  the  I.  C.  C.  in  the  rate 
investigation  by  the  National  Association  of 
Retail    Clothiers. 

.„?"  ."^«  C'^.se  involving  Intrastate  rates  in 
Illmois,  the  Northern  Illinois  Coal  Opera- 
tors have  filed  a  petition  with  the  I.  C.  C. 
for  rehearing,  to  remove  the  alleged  unjust 
discrimmation  In  the  rates  on  coal  and  to 
reduce  them  beyond  the  basis  prescribed 
by  the  commission   in   Its  former  ruling. 

T„?"  ^^^  '^^'^<^  involving  rates  on  coal  from 
lUmois  mmes  to  points  in  Arkansas,  Louis- 
iana and  Texas,  the  .Alabama  Mining  In- 
stitute has  asked  the  commission  to  decide 
that  the  cnal  rates  under  suspension  be  not 
justified  a.«  they  are  preferential  in  favor 
of  southern  Illinois  mines  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  The  commission  Is  asked  to  con- 
sider the  relationships  as  between  .\labama 
and  western  Kentucky,  and  southern  Illi- 
nois The  Southern  Ry.,  has  also  filed  a 
brief  in  the  case  asking  that  all  relation- 
snips  be  considered. 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  canceled  argument  In 
the  complaint  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corpora- 
tion, which  had  been  assigned  for  Jan. 
30  at  Washington. 

A  cut  in  the  freight  rate  on  coal  from 
mines  on  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania 
R.R.  for  delivery  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  from 
the  present  rate  of  $1.26  to  84c.  per  ton, 
has  been  announced. 


Obituary 


William  C.  Sargent  for  twenty- two  years 
secretary  and  a  director  of  Chain  Belt 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  died  recently  as  a  result 
of  heart  failure.  He  was  seventy-three 
years  of  age  and  had  been  In  ill  health 
for   several    years. 

B.  S.  Haniniill.  aged  56.  a  widely-known 
Pennsylvania  coal  operator,  banker  and 
business  man.  died  recently  In  his  winter 
home  in  Vero.  Fla.  Lately  he  had  been 
operating  mines  at  Stotts  Station,  on  the 
Montour  R.R.  For  the  last  several  years 
he  had  also  been  head  of  the  B.  S.  Ham- 
mill  Co.,  with  offices  in  Grafton,  Pa.,  and 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  buying  and  selling 
of   coal. 


Publications  Received 


Coal   in   Eastern   Idaho,   by  G.   R.   Ifans- 

field.     U.     S.     Geological     Survey     Bulletin 
716-F.    30  pp.   2  maps. 

Coal  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  Parts  of 
San    Juan    County,    New    Mexico,    by   C.    M. 

Bauer  and  J.  B.  Reeside,  Jr..  V.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  Bulletin  716-G.  87  pp.  9 
maps,  8  photographs.  Many  analyses  and 
measured  sections  of  the  coal  beds. 
.  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  Nicholas 
County.  By  I.  C.  White  and  David  B. 
Roger,  Pp.  847  ;  Illustrations  and  tables. 


Coming  Meetings 


New  England  Coal  Dealers'  Association- 
will  hold  Its  annual  meeting  March  22  and 
23  at  Springfield,  Mass.  President,  W.  A. 
Clark,  Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Association  will  hold  Its  annual  meet- 
ing Tuesdav,  March  7,  at  the  Wm.  Penn 
Hotel.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary,  T.  F 
Diefenderfer.    Butler,   Pa. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  will  hold 
its  national  spring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,    Detroit.   Mich.,   April    26-28. 

National  .Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  will  liold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
May  13-20.  Secretary,  S.  C.  McLeod,  130 
W.    42nd   St..    New   York   City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Upper  Potomac  Coal  Association  will  hold 
Its  annual  meeting  March  6  at  Cumberland. 
Md.  Secretary,  J.  F.  Palmer,  Cumberland, 
Md. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  15,  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  Canada.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Hanrahan. 
Sydney.   N.  S. 

.\merlcan  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1.  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J..  tN'Ith  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  RIttenhouse,  Engineers'  Club' 
Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Revelations  in  Coke  Statistics 

BYPRODUCT  coke  is  a  consumers'  industry  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  coal  man.  Final  statistics  for  1920 
of  the  production  and  sale  of  byproduct  coke,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Geological  Survey,  show  that  of  a  total 
production  of  30,833,951  net  tons  of  coke  in  that  year, 
producers  themselves  used  22,848,461  tons,  or  74  per 
cent.  Of  the  byproduct  breeze  and  screening,  the  pro- 
ducers sold  a  third  as  much  as  they  used  themselves. 

Sales  of  coke  totaled  8,131,000  net  tons,  of  which 
4,000,000  tons  was  furnace  coke.  Next  in  importance 
were  sales  for  domestic  use,  2,361,737  tons,  valued  at 
$21,000,000,  an  average  of  $8.90  per  ton.  The  remain- 
ing 1,715,000  tons  was  foundry  coke.  Michigan  led  in 
sales  for  domestic  use,  with  nearly  half  a  million  tons; 
Indiana  was  second,  and  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  fol- 
lowed, each  with  sales  for  this  purpose  of  more  than 
200,000  tons. 

The  transition  from  beehive  to  byproduct  manufac- 
ture of  coke  means  more  than  the  mere  statement 
implies — it  means  that  the  coke  business  is  leaving  the 
hands  of  the  coal  industry  and  going  to  the  steel  com- 
panies and  public  utilities. 


Transportation  the  Controlling  Factor 
In  Coal  Prices 

NOT  the  least  significant  of  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  preparations  of  the  country  for  a  strike  of 
the  bituminous  coal  m.iners  ne.xt  month  has  been  the 
rise  in  production  and  decrease  in  prices.  There  are 
those  who  are  more  suspicious  than  well  informed  who 
have  suggested  that  the  operators  really  desire  a  strike, 
or  at  least  the  threat  of  one,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  market, 
which  has  been  sagging  for  many  months.  It  has  been 
intimated  by  many,  for  instance,  that  the  only  hope  for 
profit  lies  in  creating  a  demand  in  excess  of  current  re- 
quirements and  that  at  the  first  opportunity  the  price 
would  be  shoved  skyward. 

It  is  true  that  the  decrease  in  price  has  been  in- 
significant in  itself  and  has  been  confined  to  a  few  coals 
on  the  list,  but  the  fact  that  with  the  increase  in  de- 
mand and  production  of  the  past  two  months  the  market 
has  clung  to  the  bottom  and  even  sagged  is  indicative 
of  the  truth  that  it  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  not  the  producer  that  sets  the  price.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  middle  of  February  output 
gained  40  per  cent  while  prices  decreased  5  per  cent. 

That  such  could  be  true  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  unhampered  either 
by  car  shortage  oi-  labor  trouble.  It  is  the  best  possible 
evidence  in  support  of  the  contention  of  the  coal  indus- 
try that,  given  ample  transportation  at  all  times,  there 
never  will  or  can  be  inordinate  coal  prices.  Starting 
at  a  trifle  over  seven  million  tons  per  week,  the  railroads 


have  had  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  cars  and  transporta- 
tion for  a  gain  of  40  per  cent,  or  to  more  than  ten 
million  tons  per  week.  But  starting  at  ten  million  tons, 
they  would  be  sore  pressed  to  meet  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  country  for  an  increase  of  10  or  15  per  cent. 
The  mine  capacity  to  be  tapped  is  so  great  that  the 
pre-strike  spurt  has  as  yet  brought  forth  nothing  but 
cheap  coal.  With  every  fresh  call  for  a  ton  of  coal 
there  are  two  tons  offered.  Demand  is  even  being  antic- 
ipated and  coal  that  has  no^  been  sold  is  mined  and 
loaded  into  cars.  This  coal  is  cluttering  up  the  junction 
points  and  classification  yards  as  well  as  filling  mine 
tracks.  It  is  being  freely  offered  to  avoid  demurrage. 
With  the  present  organization  of  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  the  country  can  have  cheap  coal  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  willing  to  support  a  transportation  system 
bearing  the  ratio  to  maximum  demand  that  the  one  we 
now  have  bears  to  the  coal  demand  of  today. 


Trade  Association  a  Vital  Necessity 

ONLY  one  kind  of  an  angel  will  rejoice  over  the 
news  that  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  has  repented  of 
its  membership  in  the  National  Coal  Association,  and 
that  kind  of  angel  i.s  the  orthodox  believer  in  the 
policy  of  breaking  up  big  business.  There  are  those 
who  hold  that  business  possesses  such  great  powers  of 
injuring  the  rest  of  us  that  safety  for  the  many 
lies  in  keeping  it  in  small  and  relatively  impotent 
units.  The  supporters  of  this  view — and  they  num- 
ber many  thoughtful  and  wise  men — have  much  on 
their  side.  The  powers  of  resistance  to  government, 
labor  or  other  business  possessed  by  an  enterprise 
so  vast  as  the  Steel  Corporation  are  terrifying 
to  them.  They  have  favored  the  strictest  construc- 
tion of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  acts,  and  seek  to 
multiply  the  regulatory  functions  of  government  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  To  such 
observers  the  rise  of  trade  associations  has  appeared 
a  menace,  checked  for  a  moment  by  the  Hardwood  deci- 
sion but  still  formidable.  Such  men  as  these  will  wel- 
come the  sign  of  disintegration  shown  when  one  of  the 
largest  bituminous  operators  withdraws  from  trade 
associations,  national  and  local — but  only  such. 

The  closer  observer  of  the  soft-coal  trade,  however, 
has  come  to  realize  that  the  associations  are  vitally 
needed.  He  knows  that  the  consuming  public  has  suf. 
fered  less  from  the  buccaneering  of  the  profiteer  than 
from  the  waste  of  competitive  commercial  armament. 
He  knows  that  it  is  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
competition  which  has  sometimes  prevented  the  industry 
from  giving  the  integrated  service  the  public  has  a 
right  ta  expect.  He  knows  that  the  trade  association 
guided  in  legitimate  channels  is  the  most  hopeful  means 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  bringing  about  that  stabiliza- 
tion for  which  Washington  yearns.     For  it  is  to  the 
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trade  a.ssociation  that  we  mu.'^t  chiefly  look  for  develop- 
ing saner  methods  of  mining  and  marketing  and  for 
educating  producer  and  consumer  to  their  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities and  interests. 

So  vital  is  the  need  for  the  trade  association  that 
American  business  may  be  counted  upon  to  attain  its 
legitimate  ends  in  some  way  acceptable  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  But  the  cause  of  the 
coal-trade  association  is  not  helped  by  the  secession  of 
one  of  the  leading  members.  Neither,  we  predict,  will 
the  interests  of  Illinois  be  helped  in  its  30-year  rivalry 
with  the  Middle  Appalachian.  It  was  not  by  chance 
that  the  operators'  association  first  developed  in  the 
Middle  West;  it  was  rather  because  of  a  competitive 
pressure  from  without  and  within  so  intense  as  to  evoke 
an  appeal  for  government  intervention.  Remember  that 
when  freight  rates  come  down  West  Virginia  will  move 
same  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  Chicago  again. 


A  nthracite  Misinformation 

WHAT  a  monstrous  steal  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  the  anthracite  region  have  ex- 
posed! In  a  statement  given  to  the  press  last  Saturday 
Messrs.  Kennedy,  Golden  and  Brennan,  presidents  of 
the  union  districts  in  that  region,  announce  that  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  the  operators  themselves  the 
labor  cost  per  ton  of  anthracite  is  but  $3.92,  whereas 
the  public  in  such  cities  as  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
are  charged  as  much  as  $16  per  ton.  Let  those  who 
exact  the  difference  subject  themselves  to  deflation,  say 
these  union  officers.  Do  not  ask  the  miners  to  take  less 
for  their  meager  share  when  there  is  such  a  spread  in 
the  figures. 

It  is  true,  however,  if  one  has  the  interest  and 
patience  to  delve  a  bit  further  into  the  facts  than  have 
the  authors  of  this  inflammatory  statement,  that  one 
finds  things  are  not  as  Mr.  Kennedy  has  pictured  them. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  real  facts  as  they  seem,  but  rather  that 
they  are  guilty  of  a  clumsy  attempt  to  becloud  the 
issue,  which  is  how  to  lower  the  cost  of  coal  to  the 
public.  They  note  that  "the  only  solution  the  operators 
present  is  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  mine  workers" 
and  add: 

"The  operators  very  skillfully  avoid  any  reference 
to  reductions  of  a  substantial  nature  in  the  matter  of 
their  own  profits,  profits  of  the  railroads,  profits  of  the 
coal  sales  companies,  the  royalty  takers  and  distributing 
agents.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  there  must  be 
some  connection  between  the  operators  and  all  those 
who  handle  coal  between  the  operators  and  the  con- 
sumers, and,  of  course,  from  an  interested  standpoint 
the  operators  can  only  see  deflation  as  far  as  the  miners 
are  concerned,  and  a  continuation  of  the  earnings  of 
operators,  railroads,   sales  companies  and  others." 

Mr.  Kennedy  then  proceeds  in  the  folloviing  words 
to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  anthracite : 

"The  operators  fix  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  anthra- 
cite coal  at  $3.92,  and  they  receive  wholesale,  f.o.b. 
mines  $6.15  for  pea  coal,  $7.85  for  stove  coal,  $7.95 
for  nut  coal,  and  $7.60  for  egg  coal.  People  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  in  the  anthracite- 
consuming  territory  pay  as  high  as  $16  per  ton  for 
coal,  which  is  over  $12  a  ton  more  than  the  labor  cost 
of  $3.92.  Therefore  a  more  substantial  reduction  can 
be  made  in  the  cost  of  coal  by  a  cut  in   the  profits 


made    above    the    $3.92    labor    cost,     quoted    by    the 
operators." 

Now  the  figure  of  $3.92  represents  the  average  labor 
cost  for  all  anthracite — large  and  small  sizes.  Reference 
to  the  market  pages  of  any  issue  of  Coal  Age,  or 
inquiry  from  any  seller  of  hard  coal  will  disclose  that 
the  prices  of  the  sizes  below  pea,  which  together  make 
up  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  are  from  $1  to  $3.50 
per  gross  ton — that  is,  below  even  the  labor  cost  of 
their  production.  These  sizes  are  sold  for  such  prices 
because  in  competition  with  other  fuel  they  are  not 
worth  more.  This  is  primer  stuff.  The  producer  places 
on  the  larger  and  more  desirable  sizes  a  price  sufficient 
to  offset  the  loss  on  the  small  coal. 

The  same  authority  that  gives  the  labor  cost  quoted 
above  says  that  other  costs,  including  supplies  and 
overhead,  per  ton  of  average  output  are  $1.73,  which 
gives  a  total  average  mine  cost  for  anthracite  of  $5.75 
per  gross  ton.  After  the  loss  on  the  small  sizes  is 
subtracted  from  the  difference  between  this  figure  and 
the  selling  price  at  the  mine  for.  say,  nut  size  at  around 
$8  per  ton,  there  remains  a  margin  of  around  60c.,  from 
which,  after  federal  taxes,  seilir.g  expenses  pnd  interest 
on  borrowed  money  are  subtracted,  there  remains  the 
profit  of  the  producer.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  this  profit  be  figured  at  over  50c.  per  gross 
ton  on  the  average ;  for  many  it  is  less  and  of  course 
for  others,  more. 

The  census  for  1919  records  a  total  of  $11,768,598 
paid  by  all  anthracite  producers  for  royalties  and  r-^r.cs 
on  a  production  of  88,000,000  net  tons,  or  abc'.it  15c. 
per  gross  ton.  The  margin  allowed  the  sales  companies 
has  for  years  been  10c.  per  gross  ton  and  the  Fuel 
Administration  allowed  20c.  The  retail  dealers  main- 
tain that  the  dealer  who  can  average  50c.  per  ton  on 
what  he  handles  is  the  exception.  As  for  the  profit  to 
the  railroads  in  hauling  anthracite,  we  have  no  data, 
and  we  doubt  if  there  are  sufficient  accountants  in  the 
country  to  correctly  determine  that  figure. 

We  therefore  arrive  at  the  point  where  we  can  say 
that  were  all  vested  rights  in  coal  lands  confiscated,  and 
leased  coal  taken  without  royalty,  were  all  profits  to  the 
producing  industry,  in  which  according  to  the  census  of 
1919  there  is  invested  $433,868,000,  eliminated,  and 
were  the  distributing  and  selling  agents  and  the  retail 
dealer  to  forgo  their  profits,  it  would  be  possible  at  the 
very  outside  to  lower  the  price  on  coal,  retailing  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  $15  per  net  ton,  by  not 
more  than  $1.25,  or  less  than  9  per  cent. 

Who  besides  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  ilk  would  ask  such 
an  industry  to  function  without  profit? 

It  is  idle  in  the  present  instance,  however,  to  discuss 
these  ramifications.  The  operators  have  control  over 
production  only,  and  they  are  addressing  themselves  to 
the  lowering  of  mine  costs.  Wages  constitute  70  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production.  A  commission  appointed 
by  the  President  added  17  per  cent  to  the  wage  scale  in 
1920,  when  living  costs  were  at  their  peak.  This  was 
responsible  for  an  increase  of  $1  in  the  cost  of  the 
domestic  sizes  of  hard  coal.  Living  costs  have  declined 
to  a  point  below  what  they  were  when  the  hard-coal 
mine  labor  established  the  wage  prevailing  prior  to  the 
last  increase.  The  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  union 
will  consent  to  deflation  in  proportion,  as  it  demanded 
inflation  when  the  cost  of  living  wat.  ascending.  We 
believe  the  public  is  better  inform.ed  than  Mr.  Kennecfy 
pretends  to  be. 
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At  Clifford  Mine  a  Flexible  Storage  and  Reclamation 
Plant  Counteracts  Fluctuations  in  Demand 

By  a  Single  Conveyor  Coal  Is  Taken  to  a  River  Tipple  or  to  Storage 
or  Returned  from  Storage  to  the  Railroad  or  the  River  Tipple — 
Hoistman  Starts  and  Stops  All   Motors  Except  in  River  Loading 

By  R.  p.  Lews'- 

Wlui'linc.  \V.  Va. 


EVERY  mine  operator  and  employee  well  realizes 
that  coal  mining  has  been  a  more  or  less  seasonal 
industry.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  mine  em- 
ployee, periodic  slumps  and  the  resultant  closing  down 
of  operations  mean  a  cessation  of  income  and  a 
correspondingly  decreased  yearly  wage.  The  result  is 
dissatisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  unrest.  If  some  means 
could  be  devised  whereby  the  mines  could  be  operated 
during  periods  of  small  or  no  demand,  this  evil  would 
be  largely  mitigated. 

The  effect  of  a  periodic  or  seasonal  market  on  the 
operator  is  somewhat  more  complex  than  on  the  em- 
ployee. During  the  period  of  no  demand,  for  example, 
few  01'  no  sales  are  made  and  no  income  is  available, 
yet  the  general  overhead  must  be  met  and  the  mines 
must  be  kept  clean  and  in  condition  to  meet  the  demand 
when  it  shall  arise.  This  means  expenditure  of  money 
with  no  income  to  counterbalance  it. 

Again,  consider  the  period  of  specific  demand,  the 
time,  for  example,  when,  in  the  bituminous  fields,  there 
is  little  or  no  market  for  slack.  At  such  seasons  this 
part  of  the  mine  product  is  an  incumbrance.  It 
must  be  fiisposed  of  somehow,  even  though  it  has  to 
be  thrown  into  the  "gob"  or  on  the  dump.  This  re- 
quires labor  and  represents  an  absolute  loss.  Why  not 
store  the  refuse  of  this  period  for  salvage  when  this 
particular  grade  of  coal  shall  again  be  in  demand? 

Means  of  Avoiding  Penalty  of  Low  Rating 

Everyone  in  any  way  connected  with  the  coal-mining 
industry  is  familiar  with  the  effect  of  storage  on  car 
supply.  Delays  in  delivering  coal  from  the  face  to 
the  railroad  cars  often  occur  owing  to  the  breakage 
of  equipment,  to  the  derailment  of  mine  cars  and 
locomotives  or  to  any  of  the  hundred  and  one  accidents 
that  frequently  occur  at  mines.  In  this  event  some  of 
the  railroad  cars  placed  at  the  mine  for  loading  are 
not  loaded  out  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  delivered, 
and  a  reduction  in  rating  may  be  the  outcome.  This 
misfortune  the  operator  is  anxious  to  avoid,  for  if 
his  mine  be  given  a  low  rating  he  cannot  avoid  an 
early  "shutdown."  If  there  were  a  reserve  of  coal  on 
which  to  call,  the  operator  could  always  load  out  all 
the  cars  supplied  by  the  railroad,  and  the  rating  would 
be   maintained   and   the   orders   filled,  as   scheduled. 

In  order  to  meet  these  diflSculties  the  Central  Coal 
Mining  Co.  at  its  Clifford  mine,  Dille,  Ohio,  has 
erected  a  highly  complete  and  flexible  storage  and 
loading  addition  to  its  otherwi.se  well-equipped  plant. 
This  addition  is  composed  of  three  practically  distinct 
parts  which,  nevertheless,  are  directly  interconnected. 
They  compi-ise  the  preparing,  the  storing  and  reclaim- 
ing, and  the   river  loading   units. 

Ill   the   operation  of  this  plant  the  coal   is   brought 
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out  of  the  mine  by  means  of  a  continuous  rope  haulage. 
Upon  reaching  the  tipple  the  coal  is  dumped  into  the 
weigh  hopper,  weighed  and  then  released  upon  an 
elevating  conveyor.  This  conveyor  lifts  the  material 
to  a  point  from  which,  by  the  proper  arrangement 
of  traps  or  doors  in  the  chutes,  it  can  be  directed  to 
the  screens,  the  crusher,  the  storage  plant,  or  to  the 
river   tipple    for    loading    upon    barges. 

Suppose  the  traps  are  set  to  direct  the  coal  over 
the  screens.  It  is  in  that  case  screened  and  carried 
by  the  picking  table,  with  or  without  the  slack  removed, 
to  the  car-loading  boom.  In  case  the  slack  is  removed, 
this  size  can  be  taken  to  the  slack-loading  track  or  to 
a  storage  pocket,  from  which  it  can  be  reclaimed  by 
gravity.  As  an  alternate  disposal  the  slack  can  be 
directed  to  the  storage  and  i  iver  conveyor  and  taken 
to  the  storage  pile  or  to  the  river  tipple. 

With  the  chute  traps  set  to  direct  the  coal  to  the 
crusher  instead  of  over  the  screens,  it  is  possible  to 
crush  the  coal  and  then  dispose  of  it  in  e.xactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  slack,  previously  described.  In  case  run- 
of-mine  is  to  be  stored  or  taken  to  the  river  tipple,  the 
traps  are  set  to  direct  the  coal  to  the  storage  and  river 
conveyor,  previously  referred  to,  which  discharges  it  at 
the  desired  destination. 

The  stoi'age  conveyoi',  which  is  of  the  scraper  type,  is 
driven  by  one  75-hp.  slip-ring  induction  motor  located 
in  the  river  tipple.  This  conveyor  extends  from  the 
main  or  railroad  tipple  to  that  on  the  river  bank,  being 
supported  upon  a  double-decked  structural-steel  bridge 
under  which  the  storage  basin  and  yard  are  located. 
Along  the  lower  deck  the  conveyor  moves  from  the  main 
tipple  to  that  at  the  river,  while  on  the  upper  deck  it 
returns. 

The  lower  trough  or  deck  is  provided  with  slide  traps, 
operated  by  means  of  handwheels  through  racks  and 
pinions.  These  are  placed  at  such  intervals  that  the 
coal  can  be  released  at  various  points  in  the  storage. 
The  upper  trough  is  equipped  with  the  same  means  for 
releasing  the  coal  from  the  conveyor,  and  in  addition  is 
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The  cars  are  brought  out  of  the  mine  by  a  eontlnuou.s  rope 
haul  and  raised  by  the  same  means  to  the  tipple.  Here  the  coal 
is  dumped  into  a  weigh  hopper  and  then  released  upon  an  elevat- 
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STRUCTURAL-STEEL  BRIDGE  OVER  STORAGE   YARD 
The    conveyor    shown    on    the    bridge    is    the    backbone    of    the 
whole   system.      Along    the    lower   deck    the    convejor    moves    coal 
from  the  main  to  the  river  tipple  while  on  the  upper  deck  the  coal 
can  be  returned  from  storage,  if  that  is  desired. 

fitted  with  chutes  that  spout  the  material  clear  of  the 
lower  deck. 

By  closing  all  the  openings  in  the  lower  trough  the 
coal  is  not  released  until  it  reaches  the  river  tipple. 
Here  are  located  gravity  screens  which  allow  of  the 
usual  separation  of  sizes.  Should  it  be  desired  to 
remove  the  slack,  this  may  be  accomplished  by  an 
adjustment  of  the  proper  trap.  TKis  grade  of  fuel  is 
then  allowed  to  fall  into  a  bin,  from  which  it  can  be 
reclaimed  through  the  medium  of  a  bucket  conveyor 
driven  by  sprocket  and  chain  from  the  main  storage 
conveyor.  This  bucket  conveyor  deposits  its  load  upon 
the  upper  deck  of  the  storage  conveyor,  which  carries 
it  either  to  storage  or  to  the  main  tipple. 

Coal  that  passes  over  the  screens  at  the  river  tipple 
collects  in  a  bin,  from  which  it  may  be  discharged  to 
the  weigh  hopper  in  such  quantities  as  are  desired  by 
the  tipple  operator.  After  weighing,  this  material  is 
released  to  another  pocket  having  sloped  sides  and  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  through  which  the  coal  drops  upon 
an  apron  conveyor,  which  in  turn  deposits  it  upon  the 
river  loading  boom.  This  boom  is  a  90-ft.  all-steel 
structure  on  which  is  mounted  an  endless  belt  conveyor. 
It  may  be  swung  up  or  down  stream  through  an  angle 
of  180  deg.  and  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  any  angle. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  load  coal  into  barges  satis- 
factorily at  any  stage  of  the  river. 

Coal  that  is  to  be  stored  falls  from  the  conveyor  into 
the  storage  basin.  When  this  becomes  filled,  the  mate- 
rial is  spread  out  or  moved  to  a  more  remote  position 
by  means  of  a  scraper,  propelled  by  block  and  cable. 


SHORR   VIEW  OF  RIVER  TIPPLE   .\Nn  LOADTXC 
The  control  of  this   boom   is   vested    in    the  weighi 
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from  a  small  clutch  type  of  drum  'hoist.  By  this  same 
means  the  coal  is  drawn  back  to  the  basin  in  the  process 
of  reclamation.    . 

The  basin  itself  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  with  sides 
sloped  at  45  deg.,  outlets  being  placed  at  intervals  in 
the  bottom.  The  flow  of  coal,  or  its  stoppage,  is 
effected  at  these  outlets  by  the  manipulation  of  slide 
gates,  hand-operated  through  racks  and  pinions,  which 
discharge  to  the  tunnel  beneath  the  basin. 

In  reclaiming,  the  gates  are  opened  and  the  coal  falls 
upon"  an  apron  conveyor  that  carries  it  to  the  pocket, 
where  a  bucket  elevator  delivers  it  to  a  chute  above  the 
main  storage  and  river  conveyor.  Here,  by  proper 
trap  adjustment,  it  may  be  directed  either  to  the  lower 
deck  of  the  storage  and  river  conveyor  and  carried  to 
the  river,  or  onto  the  upper  deck  and  returned  to  the 
main  tipple  for  preparation  and  loading  into  cars. 

From  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  various 
courses  that  coal  may  take  in  being  prepared  for  market 
— loaded  onto  railroad  cars  or  into  barges,  stored  and 
then    reclaimed   for   disposition    at    either    railroad   c- 


look   out   of  the  window  and   see  just   how    loading  is ^ 

and  wlio  by  pressing  a  button  can  stop  the  conveyors  from  his 
position  at  the  weigh  scale.  However,  the  barge  loader  tan  "bell" 
him  if  at  any  time  he  becomes  so  absorbed  in  his  weighing  that 
lie   o\-erlooks   the   needs  below. 


FLOW  SHEET  OF  TWO  TIPPLES  .\ND  STORAGE  T.\RD 
A  conveyor  works  both  ways  when  you  use  '  5th  upper  and 
lower  strands.  It  furnishes  a  simple  and  an  effectual  way  of  dis- 
tributing coal.  Driven  by  a  75-hp.  motor  this  conveyor  promptly  . 
meets  all  the  needs  whicli  arise  during  the  day's  run.  Here  the 
ri\er  loading  acts  as  a  balance  to  the  irregularities  of  railroad 
loading  and  vice  versa. 

river  tipple — it  is  evident  that  the  system  developed  at 
Clifford  mine  is  exceedingly  flexible.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  coal  may  be  so  handled  that  while  screened 
fuel  is  being  loaded  upon  certain  cars,  slack  may  be 
loaded  on  others,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  storage,  or 
loaded  onto  barges;  that  both  tipples  may  be  loading 
at  the  same  time  and  at  full  capacity;  or  that  either 
tipple  may  be  loading  coal  from  the  mine  and  from 
storage  simultaneously.  Greater  flexibility  is  difficult 
to  imagine. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  layout  of  this  plant  is 
the  method  of  starting  and  stopping,  or  in  other  words 
the  control  of  the  operation,  of  the  various  conveyors 
and  other  equipment  from  a  remote  point.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  an  electrical  sig- 
naling and  control  system. 

As  all  the  motors  required  in  this  installation,  with 
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This  conveyor  carries  the  coal  to  an  elevating  conveyor  which 
in  turn  deposits  the  coal  upon  the  upper  or  lower  span  of  the 
bfiflge  or  storage  conveyor. 

the  exception  of  one,  are  of  the  slip-ring  type,  it  is 
necessary,  for  starting  and  stopping,  to  use  either  a 
large  controller  which  in  addition  to  having  the  usual 
secondary  contacts  is  provided  with  primary  control, 
or  to  have  a  secondary  controller  and  primary  switch. 
To  mount  these  controlling  devices  at  or  near  the  motor, 
amid  the  dust  that  invariably  accumulates  under  oper- 
ating conditions,  would  be  highly  unsatisfactory  from 
every  point  of  view,  especially  from  that  of  the  man- 
power required,  for  satisfactory  operation  could  be 
obtained  only  by  placing  an  attendant  at  each  individual 
motor. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  which  would  make 
the  cost  of  handling  prohibitive,  in  addition  to  resulting 
in  sluggish  and  hazardous  operation,  a  system  was  in- 
stalled for  controlling  all  the  motors,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  affecting  only  the  river  loading,  from  a  hoist 
house  located  approximately  150  ft.  from  the  nearest 
motor.  Here  the  control  is  concentrated.  In  this  man- 
ner the  apparatus  is  freed  from  the  injurious  action  of 
quantities  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  operation  of  the 
motors  requires  only  the  part  time  of  one  instead  of 
that  of  several  men,  for  the  work  of  handling  the  con- 


trol dees  not  add  enough  to  the  hoistman's  other  duties 
to  prevent  his  giving  them  proper  attention. 

Power,  which  is  2,300-volt  three-phase  60-cycIe  alter- 
nating current  and  which  is  stepped  down  to  220  volts 
by  means  Of  a  bank  of  three  100-kva.  transformers  of 
the  single-phase  type  mounted  just  outside  the  hoist- 
house,  is  brought  into  the  building  to  feeder-busses  and 
by  them  distributed  to  the  various  motor  circuits.  Each 
of  these  motor  circuits  is  controlled  by  means  of  a 
triple-pole  single-throw  knife  type  of  disconnecting 
switch  as  well  as  an  oil  switch  that  provides  both 
undervoltage  and  inverse  time  limit  overload  protection. 

A  framework  of  ll-in.  iron  pipe  supports  the  oil 
circuit  breakers  and  the  secondary  control,  which  con- 
sists    of     controllers     and     starting     resistors.       This 


RECLAIillXG  CO.XVEYOR  IN  TUNNEL  BENE.^TH  STOR.\GE 

-•Vlso  shows  the  gate-valve  mechanism   for  controlling  the   flow 
of  coal  from  storage  and  the  push-button  controlling  station. 


CONTROL  EQUIPMENT  IN  HOIST  HOUSE 

Two  lamps  mounted  above  the  oil  circuit  brealvers  are  the  agents 
by  which  the  hoist  engineer  is  notified.  The  men  about  the  plant 
can  signal  their  needs,  but  it  is  the  hoist  engineer  that  starts 
the  motors  by  which  the  machinery  is  set  moving.  The  latter  does 
not  have  so  strenuous  a  time  as  a  shaft  hoistman,  for  here  a  con- 
tinuous rope  haulage  is  installed. 

arrangement  adapts  itself  to  a  satisfactory  grouping 
and  mounting  of  this  equipment.  Into  the  supporting 
rack  is  built  a  system  of  signal  lights — two  above  each 
circuit  breaker — for  indicating  the  motors  to  be  started. 
At  one  end  also  is  mounted  an  electric  signal  horn  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  attract  the  operator's  attention. 
From  this  central  control  point  the  conductors  of  both 
primary  and  secondary  circuits  are  led  underground, 
through  iron  conduit  laid  in  concrete,  to  the  main  tipple 
and  to  the  respective  motors. 

Now,  with  the  control  equipment  all  located  at  this 
one  point,  to  govern  the  operation  of  motors  at  places 
anywhere  from  150  to  350  ft.  distant — the  75-hp.  motor 
circuit  is  approximately  350  ft.  in  length — a  series  of 
control  push-button  stations  has  been  installed  at  vari- 
ous points  about  the  plant.     These  buttons  have  been 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  RIVER  TIPPLE  AND  LOADING  BOOM 

As  seen  fiom  the  river.  The  whole  tipple  is  located  above  the 
high-water  mark.  Coal  i.s  stored  on  the  level  ground  above  the 
steep  river  bank. 

placed  in  positions  most  accessible  to  the  man  handling 
the  operation.  They  are  of  such  a  character  and  are  so 
connected  to  the  primary  circuit  breakers  and  to  the 
signal  lamps  and  horn  of  the  various  motor  circuits 
that  the  same  button  serves  either  a.s  a  starting  signal 
or  as  a  remote  "stop"  station. 

The  sequence  of  operations  when  signaling  for  a  start 
is  as  follows:  The  workman  at  the  push-button  station 
pushes  the  appropriate  button  twice  in  quick  succession, 
thereby  flashing  the  signal  lamps  above  the  control  of 
the  particular  motor  to  be  started  and  simultaneously 
sounding  the  signal  horn.  This  notifies  the  hoistman 
that  that  motor  is  to  be  started.  He  must  then  see  that 
the  secondary  controller  handle  is  in  the  "off"  position. 
A  magnetic  interlock  requires  that  he  do  this  before  he 
can  close  the  primary  circuit-breaker.  When  this  is 
done  he  closes  the  circuit-breaker  and  moves  the  con- 
troller around  in  the  usual  manner  to-  the  full  running 
position. 

When  any  workman  desires  any  motor  to  be  stopped 
he  presses  the  appropriate  button  once.  This  trips  out 
the  primary  circuit-breaker,  flashes  the  lamps,  and 
sounds  the  horn.  This  signal  indicates  to  the  hoistman 
that  the  motor  has  been  stopped  and  that  he  must  be 
ready  to  start  it  when  the  signal  to  do  so  is  given.  By 
means  of  this  method  the  motors  and  the  conveyors 
driving  them  are  sure  to  be  started  with  the  proper 
sequence  of  operations  and  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Workmen  Can  Stop  Motors  by  Button 

In  addition  to  buttons  for  stopping  the  motors  and 
signaling  for  their  start,  each  station  is  supplied  with 
a  button  the  pressing  of  which  trips  the  oil  circuit- 
breaker  of  the  feeder  panel  controlling  the  tipple  and 
storage-yard  feeder  circuit.  The  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  allow  of  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  entire 
plant  by  any  of  the  workmen  in  case  of  accident. 

The  control  of  the  two  motors  not  started  by  the 
hoist  operator  is  located  in  the  weigh  house  of  the  river 
tipple.  In  starting  these  machines  the  weighman  per- 
forms the  operation  in  the  usual  manner,  a  window 
alongside  the  controllers  allowing  him  to  see  exactly 
what  is  happening.  To  stop  the  conveyors,  he  need  only 
push  the  appropriate  button  of  a  station  located  within 
easy  reach.  Pushing  this  button  trips  the  circuit- 
breaker  and  stops  the  motor  without  the  necessity  of 
his  leaving  his  position  at  the  weigh  scale.  When  he 
is  weighing  coal,  however,  he  may  overlook  what  is 
going  on  below,  so  a  signal  bell  is  provided  in  the  weigh 
house  which  may  be  sounded  at  the  will  of  the  barge 
loader  by  means  of  a  signal  line  and  hand  push  button. 
In  this  same  control  station  buttons  for  the  main  or 
strrage  and  river-tipple  conveyor  are  ins'^allod  as  well 


as  for  the  main  storage  feeder  panel  to  which  reference 
already   has  been  made. 

This  highly  flexible  system  of  coal  storage  and  han- 
dling, the  practicability  of  which  is  made  possible  by 
the  electrical  layout,  enables  the  Central  Coal  Mining 
Co.  to  combat  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  seasonal  char- 
acter of  the  industry  cf  which  it  forms  a  part.  Similar 
or  at  least  comparable  layouts  could  doubtless  be 
installed  to  advantage  by  other  coal  operators. 


Nine  Killed  and  Three  Injured  When  Windy 
Shot  Explodes  Marietta  Mine 

Special  Correspondence 

ONE  of  the  most  disastrous  mine  explosions  within 
recent  years  within  the  entire  Tug  River  field 
of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  occurred  at  4  p.m.  on 
Feb.  7,  when  the  mine  of  the  Marietta  Coal  Co., 
situated  near  the  mining  town  of  Peg,  Pike  County, 
Kentucky,  on  Pond  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  out  of 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  and  near  Stone,  Ky.,  blew  up  and 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  nine  men  and  seriously  injured 
three  others. 

The  Marietta  operation,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Deegans  interests  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  located  on 
the  Williamson  and  Pond  Creek  Division  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  R.R.  The  mine,  a  small  one,  employing  some 
twenty  men  and  producing  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
tons  daily  in  two  shifts,  is  developing  a  small  acreage 
of  the  Pond  Creek  seam  of  coal.  It  is  not  electrified, 
and  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  a  small 
way  since  the  plant  was  first  opened. 

The  Pond  Creek  seam  is  not  considered  gaseous,  and 
open  lights  are  used  at  all  the  operations  on  the  creek. 
The  explosion  took  place  as  the  day  crew  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  mine.  Only  twelve  men  were  inside  when 
the  accident  happened,  the  three  men  who  were  injured 
being  near  the  entrance  when  the  blast  let  go;  otherwise 
perhaps  every  one  of  those  within  would  have  been 
killed. 

The  blast  occurred  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
men  started  shooting  the  coal  in  the  various  working 
places  preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the  night  loaders. 
As  the  mine  employs  no-  cutting  machinery  of  any  kind 
and  the  coal  is  shot  off  the  solid  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  blown-out,  or  windy,  shot  precipitated  a  dust 
explosion. 

The  interior  of  the  mine,  to  which  access  is  gained 
through  a  drift  opening,  was  badly  damaged,  practically 
all  timbers,  rails  and  cars  being  swept  clear  of  the  path 
of  the  expanding  wave.  Volunteer  mine-rescue  crews, 
with  apparatus  borrowed  from  nearby  and  larger 
operations,  entei-ed  the  workings  shortly  after  the  exnlo- 
sion  and  soon  succeeded  in  removing  all  of  the  dead 
and  living. 

This  is  the  second  explosion  on  Pond  Creek  within 
the  last  four  months.  On  Oct.  17  the  Black  Diamond 
mine,  near  the  mouth  of  Pond  Creek,  exploded  and 
killed  Joseph  Gooslin  and  Otis  Bracher.  That  blast, 
like  that  at  the  Marietta  mine,  was  ascribed  to  an 
improperly  charged  "solid  shot"  which  ignited  coal 
dust.  The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Mines  w'll  be  awaited  with  con- 
siderable interest  by  the  smaller  operators  in  the 
district.  It  is  probable  that  severe  restrictive  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  to  make  such  accidents  less 
frequent. 
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Ontario  Establishes  Another  Plant  for  Briquetting 
Anthracite  Fines  with  Crude-Oil  Residuum 

Methods  of  Drying  Coal,  Receiving  Binder  and  Intimately  Mixing  It 
with  the  Coal — Steam  Size  Anthracite  Brought  to  Plant  in  Summer 
to  Avoid   Freezing   Difficulties — New   System  of  Cooling  Briquets 

By  J.  B.  McGraw 

Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  initial  briquetting  plant  of  the  Nukol  Fuel 
Co.,  located  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  began  operations  on 
Jan.  1,  1920.  As  from  the  beginning  the  demand 
for  its  product  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  equip- 
ment, it  was  at  once  apparent  that  additional  plants 
would  have  to  be  built. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  market  situation  it  was 
decided  to  place  the  second  plant  in  the  western  part 
of  the  province.  Next  came  the  question  of  definite 
location  and  the  selection  of  a  site.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  importance  of  transportatioii  facilities  and  an  ade- 
quate storage  space  for  raw  coal,  a  .5-acre  plot  finally 
was  selected  at  Port  Stanley. 

Port  Stanley  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  will  afford  the  raw  materials  excellent  water- 
shipping  facilities.  Its  location  also  will  permit  the 
shipment  of  a  considerable  tonnage  of  briquets  at  the 
low  freight  rates  obtainable  by  water  to  points  on  the 
Ontario  shore.  The  site  selected  also  is  provided  with 
facilities  for  rail  transportation  by  way  of  the  London 
&  Port  Stanley  R.R.,  the  main  line  of  which  extends 
along  one  side  of  the  property.  A  spur  has  been  run  in 
and  branch  sidings  laid  so  as  to  permit  easy  movement 
of  incoming  raw  materials  and  outgoing  briquets.  This 
road  serves  as  a  feeder  to  four  of  the  principal  rail- 
roads of  Canada:  namely,  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Michigan  Central  and  Pere  Marquette;  thus  the 

•Port  Stanley  is  a  few  miles  from  London,  Ont.,  and  lies  mld\'ray 
l.ftween  Detroit  and  Toronto,  at  which  latter  cHy  Is  another 
Irriiiuetting  plant  of  -somewhat  similar  constrnction. 


plant  readily  will  be  able  to  distribute  its  product  to 
all  parts  of  the  province. 

A  subsidiary  to  the  parent  company,  known  as  the 
Port  Stanley  Nukol  Co.,  was  organized  and  contracts 
executed  with  the  General  Briquetting  Co.,  of  New 
York,  for  the  design  and  construction  of  the  plant  and 
the  right  to  use  the  Dutch  process  of  briquet  manufac- 
ture. The  plant  is  designed  for  a  capacity  of  15  tons 
per  hour  and  thus  by  double-shift  operation  can  produce 
300  tons  per  day. 

In  briquetting  the  selection  of  a  suitable  raw  coal  is 
of  paramount  importance.  To  meet  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  a  briquet  must  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  fuel  value  to  coal  of  the  same  size.  It  must 
therefore  be  made  of  a  raw  material  containing  a  mini- 
mum of  ash;  as  a  rule  not  over  15  per  cent.  An 
abundant  source  of  such  material  is  found  in  the  river- 
washed  coals  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  company  has 
options  upon  a  large  supply. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  transportation 
of  the  raw  coal  in  freezing  weather  a  reserve  of 
approximately  30,000  tons  will  be  stored  during  the 
warm  months  for  the  winter's  operation.  This  coal  will 
he  unloaded  from  cars  or  barges  by  a  locomotive  crane 
fitted  with  a  grab  bucket.  It  will  be  stocked  in  a 
rectangular  pile  adjacent  to  the  plant.  The  crane  also 
will  serve  as  a  locomotive  for  movinir  cars  into  and  out 
of  the  plant  to  and  from  the  main  siding. 

Binder,  which  in  this  case  is  a  residuum  obtained  in. 
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the  refining  of  crude  oil,  will  be  received  at  the  plant 
in  tank  cars.  A  short  spur  track  extends  into  the 
factory  building,  and  here,  in  a  space  partitioned  off 
foi-  the  purpose,  the  car  will  be  housed  until  emptied. 
As  the  melting  point  is  about  160  deg.  F.,  the  binder 
is  hard  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

When  received  the  tank  cars,  which  are  equipped  on 
the  inside  with  pipe  coils,  will  be  connected  to  a  source 
of  steam  supply.  After  the  binder  has  been  melted  to  a 
thin  liquid  it  will  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  rotary 
pump  and  delivei'ed  to  one  of  three  storage  tanks,  each 
of  which  is  12  ft.  in  diameter  by  10  ft.  deep.  They  are 
built  up  of  sections  of  heavy  galvanized  steel  and  have 
a  combined  capacity  of  26,000  gallons. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  tank  is  a  nest  of  2-in.  steam 
coils,  by  means  of  which  the  binder  can  be  kept  always 
hot  and  liquid.  By  a  simple  an-angement  of  steam- 
jacketed  pipes  and  valves  in  conjunction  with  the  rotary 
pump,  the  binder  can  be  delivered  directly  from  the 
car  to  any  individual  tank  and  an  operating  supply 
simultaneously  maintained  at  the  mixer.  This  obviates 
delay  in  unloading  tank  cars  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
only  one  pump  necessary.  The  binder,  being  an  oil  prod- 
uct, has  a  high  fuel  value  in  itself,  the  proportion  used 
adding  more  than  1,000  B.t.u.  to  the  finished  briquets. 

Operation  of  the  plant  may  be  divided  into  five 
distinct  phases:  (1)  Handling  and  drying  of  raw  coal; 
(2)  introduction  of  the  binder  and  preliminary  prepara- 
tion of  the  briquetting  mixture;    (3)  final  preparation 
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FIG.    1.      PRESS    FOR    M.A.KIXG    4-OZ.    EGGRT    BRIQUETS 

Pouble  roUs.  33  in.  in  diameter  with  13-in.  faces,  nialie  368 
liriquets  at  eacli  revolution,  or  15  tons  of  product  per  hour.  The 
rolls  work  two  ten-hour  shifts,  making  300  tons  per  day.  Each 
briquet  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  from  1  5  to  2  tons  per  square 
Inch. 


of  the  mixture  by  mastication;  (4)  molding  and  press- 
ing the  mixture  into  briquets;  (5)  cooling  the  briquets 
and  delivering  them  to  the  storage  bunker. 

Raw  coal  will  be  taken  into  the  plant  through  a  track 
hopper  equipped  with  an  endless  steel  apron  conveyor. 
This  discharges  to  a  bucket  elevator,  which  delivers  into 
a  wooden  bin  situated  above  the  drier.  Incoming  coal, 
when  desired,  can  thus  be  delivered  from  cars  directly 
to  the  plant  without  going  to  the  stockpile.  Fuel  coal 
for  the  drier  and  boiler  plant  may  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner.  A  bypass  chute  from  the  top  of  the 
elevator  delivers  this  fuel  directly  to  a  large  bunker 
situated  in  front  of  the  furnaces. 

To  reclaim  coal  from  the  stockpile  a  special  self- 
dumping  hopper-bottom  car  will  be  used  that  will  be 
filled  by  the  locomotive  crane  and  by  it  placed  over  the 
track  hopper.  This  car  will  hold  about  50  tons  and 
can  be  emptied  in  less  than  an  hour.  As  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  is  15  tons  per  hour,  this  arrangement  gives 
a  leeway  of  two  hours  for  filling  and  moving  the  car. 
In  the  meantime  the  crane  may  be  employed  in  unload- 
ing other  cars  or  in  shifting  empties  to  be  filled  with 
briquets.  To  make  this  arrangement  complete,  the  bin 
above  the  drier  was  built  of  such  size  as  to  hold  50  tons, 
or  a  three  hours'  supply  for  the  plant. 

Reduces  Moisture  Content  80  Per  Cent 

Because  of  the  washing  process  through  which  it  has 
passed,  the  fine  raw  coal  when  received  at  the  plant 
will  still  carry  10  to  12  per  cent  of  moisture.  To  be 
suitable  for  briquetting,  the  coal  must  have  its  moisture 
content  reduced  by  drying  to  about  2  per  cent.  A  drier 
of  the  single-shell  rotating  type,  6  ft.  in  diameter  and 
40  ft.  long,  is  employed  for  this  work.  The  receiving 
end  projects  into  a  Dutch-oven  type  of  furnace  located 
directly  beneath  the  wet-coal  bin.  The  coal  is  delivered 
to  the  drier  from  the  bin  in  a  measured  flow  by  means 
of  an  apron  conveyor  and  a  cast-iron  chute,  passing 
through  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  The  flow  of  coal  is 
accurately  controlled  by  means  of  an  adjustable  gate 
attached  to  the  bin  and  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  conveyor.  This  insures  that  the  drying  will  be  uni- 
form and  to  any  moisture  percentage  desired. 

The  coal  passes  through  the  drier  in  contact  with  the 
hot  gases  and  is  delivered  at  the  opposite  end  into  a 
brick  dust-chamber.  A  suction  fan  mounted  on  top  of 
this  chamber  furnishes  induced  draft  for  the  furnace 
and  carries  away  the  water  vapor  and  spent  gases.  The 
dried  coal  is  carried  away  by  means  of  a  spiral  conveyor 
and  bucket  elevator  and  is  delivered  into  a  bin  at  the 
top  of  the  building. 

Beneath  this  bin  is  a  pug  mill,  or  paddle  mixer.  This 
device  consists  of  a  horizontal  steel  trough  with  a  shaft 
extending  throughout  its  entire  length,  to  which  is 
attached  a  series  of  blades  or  paddles.  These  are  set 
at  a  certain  angle  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft 
and  in  rotating  impart  a  positive  forward  motion  to  the 
material  fed  in  at  the  receiving  end.  Coal  is  introduced 
into  this  machine  in  a  uniform,  measured  flow  by  an 
apron  conveyor  that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  bin. 

The  binder,  carefully  measured  in  correct  proportion 
to  the  coal  by  means  of  a  specially  designed  needle 
valve,  is  introduced  at  this  point.  This  is  a  highly  im- 
portant part  of  the  plant,  and  great  care  must  be 
exercised  by  the  attendant  to  maintain  the  correct  pro- 
portions. Too  little  binder  results  in  a  weak  briquet 
that  will  disintegrate  on  subsequent  handling,  and  too 
much  binder  results  in  a  soggy  briquet  produced  at  an 
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excessive  cost.  The  stirring  action  of  the  paddle  mixer 
gives  a  preliminary  mixing  to  the  materials  preparatory 
to  fluxing,  which  is  the  next  step  in  the  operation. 

The  fluxer  is  a  vertical  cylindrical  steel  tank  40  in.  in 
diameter  and  6  ft.  deep  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  base.  A 
shaft  within  this  container  carries  a  series  of  radial 
arms  and  rotates  at  a  uniform  speed.  Stationary  arms 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tank  project  toward 
the  center.  The  partly  mixed  material  is  dropped  into 
the  fluxer  from  the  paddle  mixer.  Here  the  ingredients 
are  further  mixed,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  fluxed,  in  the 
presence  of  steam,  which  is  admitted  through  openings 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  This  serves  to  moisten  the 
mixture,  or  flux,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  gives  it  a 
peculiar  plasticity  that  facilitates  the  final  mixing,  or 
mastication.  The  flux  is  delivered  directly  into  the 
masticator  in  a  continuous  stream,  an  adjustable  gate 
regulating  the  flow  at  a  rate  that  synchronizes  with 
the  delivery  of  the  material  into  the  fluxer. 

Flux  Is  Kneaded  with  Coal  in  Masticator 

The  next  and  most  important  step  in  the  operation 
of  briquet  manufacture  is  the  mastication  of  the  flux. 
The  masticator  is  a  ponderous  Chilean  mill,  or  arrastre. 
It  consists  of  a  heavy  cast-iron  bed  securely  bolted  to  a 
massive  concrete  foundation,  two  A-shaped  standards 
mounted  on  the  bed  carrying  the  steel  framework  that 
supports  the  drive  gearing  and  two  huge  cast-iron  rolls, 
each  weighing  several  tons,  arranged  to  chase  around 
the  bed  at  eighteen  turns  per  minute.  The  flux  is  fed  in 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bed  and  is  gradually  moved  over 
by  a  series  of  adjustable  plows  to  the  center,  where  it 
is  discharged. 

Meanwhile  the  heavy  rolls  repeatedly  passing  over  the 
fluxed  material  grind  and  masticate  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  coal  and  binder  are  intimately  mixed.  In  fact, 
the  binder  is  literally  ground  into  the  coal,  and  the 
material  has  been  changed  into  a  practically  homoge- 
neous mass. 

The  value  of  this  treatment  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. Without  it  the  briquet  would  be  a  mere  mix- 
ture of  comparatively  large  coal  particles  partly  coated 
with  the  binding  substance  unless  an  excessive  propor- 
tion of  binder  has  been  used.  It  would  consequently 
lack  cohesion  and  be  extremely  susceptible  to  breakage 
and  weathering.  A  briquet  made  from  masticated  mate- 
rial has  a  firm,  dense  structure  with  a  hard  shell-like 
surface.  It  is  impervious  to  moisture,  resists  weather- 
ing and  may  be  handled  with  practically  no  breakage. 

Paddle  Conveyor  Breaks  Up  Caked  Material 

Under  the  masticator  is  a  conveying  device,  similar 
in  design  to  the  paddle  mixer  previously  described.  This 
receives  the  masticated  flux,  reduces  any  caking  which 
may  have  resulted  from  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
rolls  and  delivers  it  to  a  bucket  elevator  that  carries  it 
to  the  press. 

The  press  is  of  the  so-called  Belgian  roll  type,  now 
quite  familiar  to  the  industry.  The  rolls  in  this  case 
are  double,  33  in.  in  diameter  and  have  13-in.  faces. 
Each  has  four  rows  of  pocket  molds  in  staggered  forma- 
tion, 46  molds  to  the  row.  Thus  a  total  of  368  briquets 
are  made  per  revolution.  These  are  of  egget  shape,  each 
weighing  about  4  oz. 

Superimposed  on  the  press  is  a  feed  box  consisting 
of  a  vertical  cylinder  about  18  in.  deep  with  adjustable 
openings  in  its  bottom.  Rotating  arms  force  the  flux 
through   these   openings,   maintaining   a  constant   flow 


to  the  rolls.  The  briquets  are  formed  under  a  pi-essure 
of  3,000  to  4,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Dropping  from  the  press  the  briquets  fall  directly 
into  a  bucket  elevator,  which  carries  them  to  a  rotating 
cylindrical  screen.  The  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement 
of  the  molds  cause  a  small  quantity  of  material  to 
adhere  to  each  briquet  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  edge  or 
fin.  The  tumbling  action  of  the  screen  removes  this 
material  and  also  elim.inates  occasional  weak  or  imper- 
fect briquets.  This  waste  is  returned  directly  to  the 
masticator  to  be  reworked. 

Material  to  be  briquetted  passes  through  the  press 
in  a  heated  state,  usually  at  125  to  140  deg.  F.,  and 
though  the  briquets  at  this  temperature  are  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  elevator  and 
screen,  they  are  still  so  plastic  that  they  would  crush 
under  the  imposed  weight  of  piling  in  a  car  or  bin. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  that  they  be  thoroughly  cooled. 

In  the  ordinary  plant  the  briquets  are  cooled  either 
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FIG.    2.      DEVICE    FOR    COOLING    AXD    HARDEXIXG 
BRIQUETS 

Air  is  forced  into  the  tower  down  wliicli  the  briquets;  slowlv 
fali.  being  deflected  by  plates.  The  plates  on  the  inner  chimnev 
are  perforated  and  the  air  thus  comes  in  close  contact  with  the 
moving  briquets,  which  on  entering  the  tower  at  the  top  are  almost 
at  the  temperature  at  which  they  leave  the  briquet  press,  which  is 
between  12.';  and  140  deg.  F. 

by  immersion  in  water  or  by  carrying  them  in  a  thin 
layer  on  an  endless  chain  or  belt  conveyor  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  for  a  suflicient  length  of  time  to  reduce 
their  temperature  to  the  desired  point.  Al  this  in- 
stallation, however,  water  cooling  was  not  attempted 
because  difficulties  would  inevitably  be  encountered  in 
freezing  weather.  Briquets  of  the  size  of  these  give 
up  their  heat  slowly  and  a  conveyor  long  enough  to  cool 
them  would  be  unduly  expensive. 

A  new  type  of  air  cooler,  Fig.  2,  which  I  designed 
several  years  ago,  was  adopted  as  being  best  suited  to 
this  plant.  This  device  consists  of  a  vertical  steel 
tank  15  ft.  in  diameter  and  of  equal  depth.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  concrete  base.  Extending  through  the  center  of 
the  tank  is  an  interior  tower,  or  pipe  of  large  diameter, 
which  serves  to  conduct  and  distribute  the  cooling  air. 
Forming  the  top  of  the  inner  pipe  and  extending 
beyond  its  periphery  is  a  cone  the  projected  area  of 
which  is  about  half  the  area  of  the  main  tank.  In 
order  to  give  the  briquets  an  inclined  descent  and  at 
the  same  time  break  up  the  mass  into  sections  of  small 
area,  keeping  the  individual  briquets  in  motion  rela- 
tive to  each  other,  a  series  of  plates,  or  cones,  are 
provided,  so  arranged  that  the  briquets  pass  over  first 
one  and  then  the  other  as  they  move  downward  through 
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the  apparatus.  These  deflecting  plates  are  placed  alter- 
nately  on   the   interior   pipe   and   the   exterior   casing. 

A  funnel-shaped  plate,  attached  to  the  exterior  easing 
about  3  ft.  from  its  lower  edge  and  converging  in  the 
center  with  an  opening  for  discharging  the  briquets, 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  interior  pipe  is 
supported  from  this  plate  by  four  hollow  legs.  The 
annular  space  beneath  the  bottom  plate  is  sealed  and 
serves  as  a  conduit  for  the  air. 

The  required  volume  of  air  for  cooling  is  supplied 
by  a  large  fan  connected  to  this  annular  conduit.  From 
this  chamber  the  air  goes  through  the  hollow  legs  into 
the  interior  pipe.  A  series  of  gaps,  or  openings,  allows 
it  to  escape  at  points  beneath  the  interior  deflecting 
plates.  These  are  perforated  with  many  small  holes, 
so  that  the  air  passes  directly  through  the  mass  of 
briquets,  absorbing  their  heat  and  finally  escaping 
through  vents  in  the  outer  casing  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  fan  develops  a  pressure  of  about  1  oz.  per  square 
inch  and  maintains  a  constant  circulation  of  air 
throughout  the  entire  tank. 

The  briquets  are  received  at  the  center  of  the,  cone 
top.  In  operation  the  tank  is  kept  full,  the  discharge 
being  controlled  in  accord  with  the  input.  The  tank 
will  hold  fifteen  tons,  or  an  hour's  output  of  the  plant, 
and  the  briquets  will  thus  be  subjected  to  the  cooling 
action  of  the  air  for  this  same  period. 

From  the  cooler  the  briquets  are  taken  by  an  apron 
conveyor  and  thence  by  a  bucket  elevator  and  belt  to 
the  storage  bin,  or  pocket.  This  is  of  wood-frame  con- 
structiom  21  ft.  wide,  60  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  deep.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  500  tons.  A  scraper  conveyor  at  the 
top  receives  the  briquets  and  distributes  them  through- 
out the  length  of  the  bin.  Several  so-called  fish-ladder 
chutes  under  the  conveyor  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket.  They  lower  the  briquets  by  easy  stages,  thus 
avoiding  the  breakage  that  would  be  incurred  by  a 
direct  di'op.  The  briquets  are  drawn  from  the  bottom 
and  loaded  on  one  side  of  the  bin  into  cars  for  ship- 
ment or  on  the  opposite  side  into  trucks  for  local 
delivery. 

Plant  Must  Run  Steadily  When  Started 

Steam  power  is  employed  for  driving  this  plant.  In 
the  preliminary  plan  provision  was  made  to  use  elec- 
tricity, but  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
local  power  company  was  so  overloaded  that  it  could 
give  no  assurance  of  an  adequate  or  continuous  energy 
supply.  When  once  started  a  briquetting  plant  should 
be  operated  without  any  interruption;  therefore  it  was 
decided  to  take  no  chances  with  uncertain  power. 

Steam  is  supplied  by  two  150-hp.  horizontal  return- 
tubular  boilers.  These  are  equipped  with  the  usual 
auxiliaries,  including  a  Co-chrane  feed-water  heater, 
utilizing  the  exhaust  from  the  engine.  Forced  draft  is 
supplied  by  a  steel-plate  conoidal  type  of  fan. 

A  single-cylinder  22  x  48-in.  Corliss  engine  has  been 
installed.  Power  is  transmitted  to  two  main-line  shafts 
through  an  "American"  rope  drive,  Jupiter  brand  "Dur- 
able" wire  transmission  rope  being  used.  This  is  a 
rope  of  special  construction,  being  made  up  of  steel 
strands,  each  covered  with  a  specially  prepared  hemp 
marline.  It  combines  the  strength  of  steel  with  the 
flexibility  of  manila.  It  is  particularly  suitable  in  this 
case  because  the  space  available  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
permit  the  transmission  of  power  by  ordinary  belting. 

The  completion  of  this  plant  marks  a  long  step 
forward   in   the   development   of   an    industry  that   un- 


doubtedly will  have  extended  use  in  the  Dominion. 
The  middle  eastern  section,  including  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  is  the  most  populous  of  the  entire 
country,  yet  is  a  region  entirely  devoid  of  coal  resources. 
Anthracite  is  burned  almost  exclusively  for  household 
use  and  the  supply  is  generally  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  market,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  when 
the  demand  is  greatest  and  transportation  facilities  are 
at  their  worst.  The  establishment  of  each  additional 
plant  such  as  this  contributes  a  measure  of  relief  to  this 
situation,  and  the  briquetting  industry  of  Canada  should 
enjoy  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 


An  Experience  with  Spraying  Water  on  the 
Cutter  Bar  of  a  Mining  Machine 

By  John  Crawford* 

RECENTLY,  after  completing  my  inspection  of  one  of 
.  the  large  coal  mines  of  Utah,  I  was  resting  in  the 
foreman's  cabin  when  a  machine  man  entered  who  was 
just  going  on  shift.  He  was  breathing  with  difficulty 
and  I  remarked  that  the  hill  up  which  he  had  climbed 
appeared  to  be  hard  on  him  and  that  he  must  be  get- 
ting old.  He  replied:  "Anybody  will  get  old  if  they  stay 
with  a  mining  machine.  I  am  so  filled  up  with  bugdust 
that  I  have  scarcely  any  room  left  to  breathe  through. 
Mr.  Crawford,"  he  continued,  "if  you  could  get  us  a 
sprinkling  hose,  so  we  could  sprinkle  water  on  the  left 
side  of  the  cutter  bar,  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
effect  that  it  would  have  on  the  dust." 

Just  then  some  other  machine  men  came  into  the  cabin 
and  I  questioned  them  regarding  their  experience  with 
the  spraying  of  water  on  cutter  bars.  They  all  con- 
firmed what  the  first  man  had  said. 

In  less  than  a  minute  after  we  had  applied  water 
to  a  cutter  bar  we  could  see  and  feel  a  remarkable 
change  for  the  better.  By  the  time  the  cut  was 
within  three  feet  of  the  left  rib  of  the  room  the 
place  was  cool  and  the  air  clear.  When  the  machine 
got  to  this  point  the  hose  became  too  short  to  reach  the 
cutter  bar,  and  while  cutting  the  remaining  three  feet 
without  water  the  air  again  became  filled  with  dust. 

We  then  went  to  another  part  of  the  mine  and  found 
a  machine  just  ready  to  cut  the  face  of  an  entry.  We 
had  plenty  of  hose  with  us  this  time  and  connected  it 
to  the  l-in.  water  line.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  effect  of  water  when  it  is  applied  as  soon 
as  the  machine  starts  a  run.  A  small  stream  was  kept 
playing  on  the  cutter  bar  all  the  time  the  machine  was 
at  work.  When  the  cut  was  completed  the  face  of  the 
entry  was  as  cool  and  free  from  dust  as  it  was  before 
the  machine  started.  In  both  cases  the  water  was  ap- 
plied to  the  left  side  of  the  cutter  bar.  This  is  the  side 
on  which  the  bits  travel  back  toward  the  machine. 

Every  mine  in  Utah  is  required  by  law  to  have  water 
piped  into  every  working  place  that  is  not  naturally 
wet.  This  makes  it  easy  to  get  water  to  the  coal  cutters. 
The  allaying  of  dust  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
machinemen,  thus  keeping  desirable  men  on  the  job,  but 
it  also  is  advantageous  to  the  shotfirers  who  must  inspect 
the  place  after  shooting,  also  to  the  miner  who  must  of 
necessity  load  out  the  bugdust  and  who  prefers  damp- 
ened dust  to  dust  that  fills  his  lungs  with  foreign  sub- 
stances. Furthermore  no  dry  dust  is  thrown  into  the 
air  when  the  shots  are  fired,  and  the  danger  of  a  dust 
explosion  is  greatly  reduced. 


•Coal-mini"  inspector  for  the  Industrial  Commission  ot  Utah. 
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Hoisting,  Ventilation  and  Coal  Extraction  Symposia 
Are  Outstanding  Features  of  Institute  Meeting 


ORGANIZED  inquiry  is  one  of  the  keynotes  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers.  There  is  no  longer  any 
attempt  to  treat  all  subjects  with  equal  attention — or 
should  it  be  termed  equal  shallowness? — but  the  aim 
seems  now  rather  to  concentrate  on  some  few  worth- 
while subjects  and  get  down  to  the  marrow  of  them  by 
hunting  the  information  wherever  it  may  be  found  and 
definitely  deciding  just  where  research  is  needed. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  well  if  the  institute, 
whenever  the  members  arrived  at  "No  thoroughfare" 
signs  on  their  journeyings,  had  suggested  by  resolution 
to  those  national  bureaus  which  are  always  asking  for 
guidance  just  what  roads  to  efficient  operation  they 
would  like  paved  and  curbed  for  their  use  and  con- 
venience. Thus  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  would  confer  a  boon  on  the  mining  industry 
if  it  would  inquire  into  the  life  and  efficiency  of  wire 
rope  and  continue  its  investigation  into  the  coefficients 
of  friction  of  the  air  in  mine  passages.  But  no  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  turn  the  aspiration  into  a  concrete 
suggestion. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  the 
A.  I.  M.  E.  was  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies' 
Building,  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  20-23,  about  1,300 
persons  attending.  The  morning  of  the  first  day  was 
devoted  to  committee  meetings,  one  on  ground  move- 
ment and  subsidence  and  one  on  drill  steel.  The  first 
proposes  to  make  thorough  inquiry  into  the  effect  of 
mining  on  surface  measures,  and  it  may  clear  up  at  last 
the  extremely  loose  thinking  on  this  subject  which  has 
been  for  years,  and  even  now  is,  indulged  in.  The  basis 
of  fact  is  now  provided,  but  even  without  it  one  is 
amazed  to  find  that  theory  has  blundered  so  blindly 
and  wandered  so  far  and  long. 

After  lunch  a  symposium  on  wire  ropes  and  hoisting, 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  number,  was  well  attended  by 
operating  and  safety  engineers.  The  mining  session, 
however,  had  nothing  for  coal-mining  men. 

In  the  evening  the  members  met  at  a  smoker.  The 
Western  Electric  Co.  had  installed  an  audiphone  which 
gave  exhibitions  of  its  power  to  transmit  music  over 
long  distances.  Vaudeville  of  the  Alkali  Ike  variety, 
with  a  bar-room  background,  entertained  the  guests. 
Witty  limericks  written  by  Institute  members  were 
flashed  on  the  screen  and  they  with  community  sing- 
ing helped  to  round  out  a  pleasant  evening. 

The  technical  sessions  of  the  morning  were  preceded 
by  the  annual  business  meeting,  at  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Arthur  S.  Dwight  was  elected  president : 
A.  R.  Ledoux  and  J.  V.  W.  Reynders,  vice  presidents, 
and  Charles  F.  Rand,  George  D.  Barron,  W.  H.  Bassett, 
William  Kelly  and  Thomas  B.  Stearns,  directors.  Later 
at  a  directors'  meeting  Mr.  Reynders  was  elected  first 
vice-president  and  Mr.  Rand  treasurer. 

The  total  membership  numbers  10,205,  of  which  19 
are  honorary.  7,909  full  members,  951  associates,  and 
1,326  junior  associates.  During  1921  1.284  were  added 
to  the  institute  and  402  resigned,  died  or  were  suspended 
for  non-payment  of  dues.  Receipts  during  the  year 
were  $198,846.56  and  expenditures  $157,743.04,  leaving 
a  balance  $41,103.52.  Unfortunately,  the  publishing  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  if  regarded  as  a  free  service 


to  membei-s,  involved  the  A.  I.  M.  E.  in  a  loss  of 
$8,684.96.  the  advertising,  of  course,  being  by  no  means 
clear  gain.  In  fact  50  per  cent  and  over  of  the  adver- 
tising income  was  spent  in  printing  and  in  selling  space. 

Later  in  the  morning  the  safety  session  met  to  discuss 
ventilation.  Its  deliberations  will  be  reported  in  a 
special  article  which  will  appear  in  this  issue.  The 
mining  session  considered  a  paper  presented  by  Charles 
E.  Stuart  on  storage-battery  locomotives.  As  this  was 
published  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  16,  pp.  276-282,  and  the 
discussion  will  appear  in  a  separate  article,  nothing 
more  need  be  said  regarding  this  session,  it  being 
lai-gely  devoted  to  metal  mining. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  a  mining  session  was  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Howard  N.  Eavenson.  At 
this  session  most  of  the  coal  papers  were  presented. 
The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  be  reported  next 


.ARTHl'R   S.   DWIGHT 

week  in  an  article  devoted  to  that  purpose.  A  safety 
session  also  was  held,  at  which  papers  were  presented 
by  C.  W.  Goodale,  J.  L.  Boardman,  C.  D.  Woodward  and 
C.  A.  Allen.  After  lunch  a  joint  meeting  was  held  with 
the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society,  at  which  Pope 
Yeatman,  W.  R.  Ingalls  and  Edwin  Ludlow  delivered 
addresses. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  and  dance  was  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  the  toastmaster  being  George  Otis 
Smith  and  the  two  speechmakers  Edwin  Ludlow  and 
Arthur  S.  Dwight.  The  place  list  showed  that  631 
were  in  attendance.  The  following  day  the  members 
visited  by  special  train  several  plants  between  New 
York  and  Perth  Amboy,  the  Crucible  Steel  Plant  at 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  the  Bayway  plant  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  the  Chrome  plant  of  the  U.  S.  Metals  Refining 
Co.,  the  roofing  plant  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving 
Co.,  the  cable-fabricating  plant  of  the  Standard  Under- 
ground Cable  Co.,  and  the  copper-refining  plant  of  the 
Raritan  Copper  Co.,  the  associated  industries  of  Perth 
Ambov  furnishing  lunch  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  that  city. 
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Institute  Discusses  Safety  and  Life  of  Hoisting  Ropes 

Difficulties  Where  Rope  Winds  in  Many  Layers  on  Small  Drums — 
Factors  of  Safety — Great  Accelerations  in  Coal  Shafts — Shaft 
Accidents  and  Their   Cure — Can  Ropes  Be  Tested  by  Electricity? 

UNDER  the  joint  chairmanship  of  H.  F.  Lunt  and  piece  extends  completely   around   the   drum   and   gives 

B.    F.    Tillson,    and    the    joint    auspices    of    the  satisfactory  results. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  In"  the  discussion  Mr.  Daly  said  that  the  speed  for 

Engineers  and  the   National   Safety   Council,  a   safety  hoisting  rock  was  2,000  ft.  per  minute  and   that   the 

session  was  held  on  Feb.   20  to  discuss  "Wire   Ropes  Lilly  safety  gear  was  used,  which  he  said  slowed  the 

and  Hoisting,"   the   first   paper   being   read   by   W.    B.  hoist  down  without  needless  jolt.     Mr.  Daly  said  that 

Daly  on  behalf  of  W.  N.   Tanner  and   F.   C.  Jaccard,  the   only   danger   was   that,   after   the   cage   had   come 

who  were  unable  to  be  present.    It  related  to  rope  hoist-  slowly   to  the   dump   level,   the   engineer  might   forget 

ing  and  safety  in  hoisting  at  the  Butte  mines.     These  to  reverse  and  on  starting  might  pull  the  cage  into  the 

operations,   being  by   no  means   new.   have   certain   in-  sheave  wheel.     In  this  case,  however,  the  speed  attained 

herent   defects,    as   indeed    the   paper   well    recognized,  in  the  short  distance  traversed  was  not  such  as  to  result 

but  the  methods  adopted  to  meet  the  difficulties  are  only  in  much  damage. 

the  more  valuable  and  suggestive   to  those  who   have  Mr.  Colburn,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  National 

to  meet  similar  conditions  from  which  there  is  no  ready  Safety  Council,  wanted  to  know  if  the  detaching  hook 

escape.  was  used  as  well  as  the  Lilly  safety  gear,  and  was  told 

The  authors  said  that  flat  ropes  from   i  x  7^  in.  to  that  it  was  not.     Rudolph   Kudlich,  of  the   Bureau  of 

2  X  4j  in.  were  being  discarded  in  favor  of  round  ropes  Mines,    said   that   the   Welch    overwind    device    as    now 

because  of  the  loss  of  alignment  at  some  of  the  shafts,  modified  not  only  gave  slow  stopping  but  also  provided 

Other  difficulties  are  drums  of  only  12-ft.  diameter  for  against  starting  on  the  reverse, 

li-in.  rope  and  6-ft.  for  1',-,  IJ-  and  1-in.  rope.     The  „,       ^,      _            ^ 

ropes  are  wound  on  the  drums  in  from  two  to  four  ^hy  Use  Small  Drums  and  Many  Rope  Layers? 

layers.     These   ropes   are   special    "Blue   Center"   steel  Robert  Peale,  professor  of  mining,  School  of  Mines 

ropes,  either  regular  or  lang  lay,  and  are  fastened  to  of   Columbia   University,   asked   why    large   drums   re- 

the  cages  by  clamps.     On  the  smaller  drums  approxi-  quiring  only  a  single  layer  of  rope  were  not  used  in  the 

mately  one-half  of  the  first  layer  remains  on  the  drums  Butte  district,  as  they  were,  for  instance,  in  the  Lake          _ 

at  all  times,  in  order  to  insure  the  rope  reeving  prop-  region,    and   why    small    cast-iron    sheaves    were    used         ^ 

erly,  this  portion  being  tapped   into  place   by   a   light  instead  of  large   bicycle-type  sheaves   of   12-  to   14-ft. 

hammer  while  the  rope  is  being  installed,  thus  prepar-  diameter.     Mr.   Daly  replied  that  the  equipment   used 

ing  a   perfect   helical  surface   for   the   reeving   of   the  had  been  installed  many  years  ago  and  space  around  the 

second  and  succeeding  layers.  shafts  prevented  changes  in  drums. 

With  6-ft.  drums  the  general  practice  is  to  allow  one-  Graham  Bright  said  that  the  large  rope  hoist  with 

half  of  the  first  layer  of  rope  to  remain  on  the  drum  at  a  30-ft.  drum  was  excessively  expensive  and  that  the 

all  times,   for,   because   of  the   peculiarities  of   round-  smaller    drums    revolving   at    higher    rotational    speeds 

wire   rope,   this  part  of  the  first   layer  will   not  wind  were  better  suited  to  electric  equipment, 

uniformly  when  hoisting  the  load.    The  first  layer  must  R.   M.    Raymond,    professor   of   mining   engineering, 

wind  uniformly  on  the  drum,  as,  with  the  straight-faced  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  University,  then  presented 

drum,  the  first  layer  of  rope  must  form  the  grooves  for  an  interesting  article  on  "Safety  Practice  in  Hoisting 

the  succeeding  layer,  and  these  grooves  must  be  uniform  Ropes."     He  stated  that  none  of  the  state  laws  fixes 

to  guide  the  succeeding  layers  into  their  proper  position  a  factor  of  safety,   though   the   Canadian   mining   law 

across  the  drum  face.  stipulates  a  factor  of  safety  of  six  in  shafts  less  than 

2,000  ft.  deep,  and  in  shafts  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  not  less 

Big  Fleet  Angle  Makes  Ropes  Interlock  than  five.    The  South  African  commission  has  shown 

On  installations  using  small  smooth-faced  drums  and  ^^^^  ^^o^^^s  due  to  changes  in  velocity  are  dangerous 

where  the  fleet  angle  is  severe,  ropes  have  a  tendency  o^'^  ^°  ^^°''^  '®"^*^^  °^  ''"P^-     ^^^  ^^'"^  ^°"*^  ^^f^^^ 

to  interlock  when  winding  on  the  drum.    This,  together  ™i">"^  '^^  requires  that  a  rope  shall  be  tested  before 

with  the  smaller  diameter  occasioned  bv  the  elongation  "^^  and  in  hoisting  mineral  have  a  factor  of  safety  of 

of  the  rope  under  load,  causes  the  groove  made  bv  the  eight,  and  in  hoisting  men,  of  ten. 

first  layer  of  rope  to  be  slightly  less  in  pitch  than  the  The  factors  of  safety  recommended  by  the  committee 

diameter  of  the  rope.    This  causes  the  second  and  sue-  f'"^™^^  to  suggest  a  model   metal-mining  law  for  the 

ceeding  layers  to  be  pinched  together,  with  pronounced  United  States  will  be  found  in  Table  I. 

abrasion  of  the  rope  in  service.  table  i.    f.\ctors  of  s.a.fety  recommended  for 

When  installing  a  new  rope  on  a  smooth-faced  drum  hoisting  ropes. 

it  must  be  started  so  that  it  will  wind  on  the  drum  in  Minimum            Percentage 

.            ,,.           _,                        ,-,.ii..              ii-                                    .  Minimum              Safety   Factor       Reduction  When 

a   true  helix.      To   accomplish   this   a   starting   piece   must  Length    of    Rope          Safetv  Factor      At    Time    Rone    Is          Rope    Is 

be  introduced  at  the  flange  where  the  rope  is  attached,  sooonel/'"             for  New  Rope          D.scardea            ^''^^^J"' 

For  this  purpose  a  manila-rope  starting  piece  was  used,  sooto  i.ooo.'. '"''!;!            7                      5  8                     i7  o 

,      .     .,  J,  ,    .  -ui       i       Ci    ii.-  -I  I,000to2,000 6  5  0  16  5 

but  it  was  found  impossible  to  fit  this  manila  rope  on      2.oooto3!ooo 5  43  u  0 

the  drum  so  that  it  would  cause  the  rope  to  reeve  in  a  ''7^0^  table  shows  the  rates  of  acceleration  'iVvari- 

true  hehx.     Now  all  drums  are  equipped  with  a  steel  „„^  ^.^^^  ^^^  the  length  of  haul.     It  is  interesting  to 
starting  piece  machined  to  exact  form.     This  starting 
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note  that  the  acceleration  in  a  coal-mine  shaft  exceeds 
that  in  all  the  mines  with  which  it  is  compared.  Prof. 
Raymond's  table  has  been  rearranged  in  Table  II  with 
the  idea  of  listing  the  items  according  to  the  accelera- 
tion speed. 

TABLE  11.     HOIST  ACCELERATIONS  IN"  VARIOUS  MINES. 


"1    i-3       II    g.i  «i 

£            SZ.  -ial  -SS  3.2  Sb 

3             S=  «»=S  gt.  .««  ag 

Plant                                                              K  <  ^  <  C  t-° 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation Vertical         475  3,600  12.00  150  5 

GrcatBoulderProp.,Boulder,  W.  A.  Vertical  2,000  2,000  5.85       95  6 

Calumet  &.\riiona,  Warren,  Ariz....  Vertical  1,500  1,500  5.33       70  5 

Sulphide  Corp..  N.S.W,,  Australia...  Vertical         825  3,650  5.0i  300  15 
UnitedVerdeCopper  Co.,  Clarkdale, 

Ariz Vertical         850  2,000  4.70  115  10 

N.J.  Zinc  Co.,  Franklin,  N.J Inclined         915  3,000  3.33  375  15 

NorthButteCo.,  Butte,  Mont Vertical  3,600  2,700  2.53  400  17 

Copper     Range     Co.,     Painesdale, 

Mich Inclined  1.500  2,360  2.48  130  10 

International  N'ckelCo.,  Creighton, 

Ont IncUned  1,600  1,100  2,33  260  15 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Birming- 
ham .-^la IncUned  5,400  2,200  1 .  47  459  25 

Witherbee-Sherman  Co.,  Mine'ville, 

N.  Y Inclined  1,000  1.200  1.33  150  15 

Though  the  length  of  hoist  in  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Cor- 
poration's shaft  is  the  shortest  recorded  in  Table  II,  the 
maximum  hoisting  speed  in  the  mines  listed  is  only 
exceeded  by  that  at  a  mine  located  in  New  South  Wales, 
Australia. 

James  F.  Howe,  wire  and  rope  engineer,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  then  presented  a  paper  on  the  "Use 
of  Wire  Rope  in  Mining  Operations."  He  said  that  the 
objection  to  lang-lay  rope  was  that  so  few  could  splice 
it.  That  was  not  an  objection  in  a  shaft,  for  the  shaft 
rope  should  never  be  spliced.  The  lang-lay  rope  is  more 
than  usually  desirable  where  the  rope  drags  or  rubs, 
as  frequently  occurs  on  an  incline  or  on  a  more  or  less 
level  haulage  road  or  where  several  layers  of  rope  are 
used  on  a  drum.  A  new  lang-lay  rope,  composed  of  the 
same  number,  size  and  strength  of  wires,  is  from 
4  to  8  per  cent  stronger  on  an  actual  breaking  test  than 
a  regular-lay  rope. 

A  newly  made  rope  will  never  show  as  much  strength 
as  one  that  has  been  in  use  for  a  few  days  under  normal 
load.  The  strands  in  service  embed  themselves  into 
the  hemp  center  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
work  and  in  the  first  30  days  the  rope  will  stretch 
about  1  per  cent.  A  test  of  such  a  rope  after,  say,  30 
days  of  operation  will  invariably  show  a  higher  ten- 
sional  strength  than  in  the  original  test.  This  gain  in 
strength  may  amount  to  nearly  10  per  cent.  Some  ropes 
that  have  been  condemned  have  shown,  on  actual  test, 
tensional  strength  in  excess  of  their  original  strengths, 
even  with  several  broken  wires  in  the  section  being 
tested,  substantiating  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  a 
rope  increases  somewhat  after  the  rope  is  put  into 
service. 

The  author  carefully  discussed  the  various  causes 
aging  rope — exterior  wear,  breakage  of  individual  wires, 
corrosion  by  acid  water,  alkali  water  or  electrolysis,  by 
loss  of  elasticity,  by  fatigue  in  the  metal  of  which  the 
wires  are  composed,  by  regular  or  reverse  bending,  by 
load  variations  resulting  from  shocks  due  to  starting 
and  stopping  by  overloading  and  by  torsion  at  or  near 
attachments. 

He  pointed  out  that  three  or  four  wires  broken  in 
one  spot  were  a  far  more  dangerous  indication  than 
twice  that  number  spaced  2  or  3  ft.  apart,  even  if  in 
the  same  strand.  The  whole  question  of  the  .strength 
remaining  in  a  rope  with  broken  strands  simmers  down 


to  the  query:  Are  the  breaks  in  the  wires  so  distributed 
as  to  make  the  failure  of  the  rope  likely  or  unlikely? 
However,  when  one  wire  breaks  those  on  either  side 
are  apt  to  become  displaced  and  break  in  consequence, 
so  that  when  wires  begin  to  break,  the  rope  will  bear 
close  inspection,  for  otherwise  it  may  become  danger- 
ously weak. 

Four  or  five  broken  wires  in  one  place  in  a  rope  strand 
leave  the  rope  unsymmetrical  and  in  case  of  a  shock  or 
sui-ge  of  load  that  strand  may  give  way  and  necessitate 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  rope.  A  rusty  rope  is 
stiff  and  the  wires  break  quickly  as  they  become 
cemented  together  by  rust.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have 
the  ropes  well  lubricated.  No  chances  should  be  taken 
with  a  corroded  rope;  it  is  stiff,  inelastic  and  potentially 
dangerous. 

Every  Company  Has  Its  Own  Discarding  Rules 

Aside  from  the  number  of  wires  broken  and  their  dis- 
tribution and  the  reduction  in  diameter,  ropes  may  be 
discarded  after  a  certain  number  of  tons  hoisted  or 
handled,  a  certain  number  of  trips  made,  a  certain 
period  of  service  or  a  definite  number  of  miles  traveled. 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  idle  time  of  a  rope  it  is  by  no 
means  free  from  injury,  for  corrosion  usually  is  more 
active  then  than  when  the  rope  is  working.  A  well- 
chosen  composite  factor  based  on  length  of  service  and 
work  in  service,  however,  probably  will  give  the  best 
results. 

Rudolf  Kudlich,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  then 
presented  a  paper  on  "Safety  Devices  for  Mine  Shafts," 
in  which  a  careful  analysis  was  made  of  accidents  in 
shafts  and  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  prevented. 
Analyzing  the  causes  of  shaft  accidents  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Illinois  and  Ohio  in  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 1904  and  1913,  he  had  found  that  199  accidents 
to  individuals  out  of  1,001  (19.9  per  cent),  or  192 
separate  accidents  out  of  801  (24  per  cent),  were  due  to 
"falling  down  shafts,"  making  this  by  far  the  leading 
cause  of  accident. 

This  type  of  injury  and  death  is  readily  avoided  by 
the  use  of  shaft  gates.  These  should  be  placed  as  near 
the  shaft  as  possible  and  should  operate  in  a  vertical 
rather  than  in  a  horizontal  plane,  both  to  reduce  the 
space  required  and  to  eliminate  the  possibility  that  the 
closing  of  the  gate  will  sweep  men  into  the  shaft.  They 
should  be  at  least  5  ft.  and  preferably  6  ft.  high  to 
pi-event  men  leaning  or  looking  over  them  and  should  be 
strong  and  well  braced.  Springs  or  other  cushions 
should  be  provided  to  reduce  the  jar  as  much  as  possible. 

Deadly  Rain  from  the  Self-Dumping  Cages 
Next  in  importance  is  the  risk  of  being  struck  by 
objects  falling  down  the  shaft.  As  many  as  145  acci- 
dents to  individuals  out  of  1,001,  or  14.5  per  cent,  have 
been  so  caused.  These  can  be  prevented  by  keeping 
objects  from  falling  and  by  keeping  the  men  from  com- 
ing near  the  shaft  where  these  objects  are  likely  to 
fall.  The  more  modern  cage  dumps  are  so  designed  that 
the  car  is  carried  some  distance  from  the  shaft  before 
the  actual  dumping  period  commences,  so  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  any  coal  will  fall  back  into  the 
shaft. 

The  older  cages  dumped  directly  at  the  edge  of  the 
shaft  and  almost  every  car  dumped  was  followed  by 
a  rain  of  coal  down  the  shaft.  Foreign  objects  falling 
into  the  shaft  at  the  surface  generally  can  be  avoided 
by   suitable   fences   and   toe   boards,   but   those   falling 
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from  timbers  can  be  eliminated  only  by  unfailing  care 
on  the  part  of  shaft  repair  men  and  inspectors. 

The  most  successful  remedy  is  to  keep  the  men  at 
shaft  landings  out  of  the  danger  zone.  This  is  quite 
possible  by  the  use  of  automatic  caging  devices.  They 
are  of  benefit  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  are  not  more  generally  installed. 
From  the  safety  standpoint  the  automatic  device  elimi- 
nates entirely  the  need  for  men  working  directly  at  the 
shaft  when  hoisting  coal. 

These  devices  usually  I'educe  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired at  the  landing  and  reduce  the  work  they  are 
required  to  do,  so  that  they  are  able  to  keep  the  same 
pace  during  the  entire  shift.  Except  where  a  caging 
crew  has  worked  together  so  long  that  the  men  co- 
ordinate like  parts  of  a  machine  it  usually  happens 
that  the  speed  of  caging  is  considerably  increased  by 
the  use  of  caging  devices. 

Overwinding  Third  in  Shaft-Accident  List 

The  class  of  shaft  accidents  which  is  as  much  feared, 
perhaps,  as  any  is  overwinding.  It  comes  only  third, 
however,  in  the  number  of  individual  accidents  and  as 
it  involves  several  men  where  it  occurs,  it  comes  seventh 
in  a  list  of  accidents  when  tabulated  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  men  involved  in  any  one  accident.  Mr. 
Kudlich  described  several  of  the  preventive  devices 
without  detailing  any  one  in  particular. 

He  stated  that  the  equipment  against  overwinding, 
if  desired,  can  be  fitted  with  other  devices  by  which  a 
low  speed  limit  is  set  when  hoisting  men,  and  when  the 
surface  landing  instead  of  the  dump  level  is  made  the 
terminal  point  of  the  hoist.  This  attachment  must  be 
made  operative  by  the  engineer,  but  as  a  check  on  him 
a  signal  light  at  each  shaft  landing  automatically  indi- 
cates whether  it  has  been  set. 

A  substantial  bar  or  bolt  slipped  through  a  hole 
bored  in  a  shaft  guide  a  short  distance  above  the  entry 
level  will  prevent  the  cage  descending  to  the  landing 
when  men  are  in  the  sump,  but,  as  Mr.  Kudlich  shows, 
this  would  not  have  prevented  all  the  105  accidents 
caused  in  the  states  mentioned  in  the  decade  between 
1904  and  1913.  men  being  killed  while  crossing  the  sump 
instead  of  going  round  by  the  passageway,  by  falling 
or  slipping  into  the  sump  while  caging  cars  or  by  being 
pushed  or  falling  while  trying  to  get  on  the  cage  to 
ascend  the  shaft. 

Gates  Rarely  Placed  on  Coal-Shaft  Cages 

Pointing  out  the  general  use  of  cage  gates  in  metal 
mines  and  their  almost  universal  absence  on  the  cages 
of  coal-mine  shafts,  Mr.  Kudlich  said  that  the  metal- 
mine  cages  being  small  and  the  number  of  men  carried 
large,  gates  were  the  more  necessary  to  prevent  men 
being  crowded  off.  The  state  laws  in  coal-mining  states 
limiting  the  number  on  a  cage  to  ten  or  twelve  acted  as 
a  safeguard  but  that  they  are  not  sufficient  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  179  were  killed  or  injured  by  falling 
off  the  cage  or  being  caught  between  the  cage  and  the 
shaft  timbers. 

The  accidents  were  due  to  jostling  or  playing  when 
riding  on  the  cage  or  to  attempting  to  get  on  or  off  the 
cage  after  the  signal  to  hoist  had  been  given.  Bars 
and  chains  may  assist  in  promoting  safety  in  the  hoist- 
ing, but  they  do  not  prevent  men  from  trying  to  enter 
or  leave  the  cage  after  it  has  been  "rung  away." 

The  danger  in  sinking,  which  may  not  be  termed  by 
some  a  mining  hazard,  because  the  work  usually  is  done 


by  a  contractor  and  not  by  the  mining  company  and 
because  it  is  frequently  not  under  the  control  of  any 
mine  inspector,  consists  largely  in  the  crosshead  or 
"billy,"  a  simple  wooden  frame  traveling  between  guides 
which  steady  the  rope  and  keep  the  bucket  from  swing- 
ing. The  crosshead  usually  simply  rests  on  clamps  on 
the  rope,  so  that  the  rope  is  free  to  pass  through  the 
crosshead  if  the  latter  is  kept  from  descending.  Should 
the  crosshead  stick  on  a  lump  of  ice  or  a  tight  place  in 
the  guides  it  may  be  held  back  temporarily  and  then 
when  the  bucket  has  lowered  many  feet  it  may  work  it- 
self loose  and  fall,  breaking  the  rope  or  attachment. 
For  this  possibility  protection  has  been  devised.  A  catch 
is  introduced  which  automatically  grips  the  rope  and 
locks  the  crosshead  and  rope  together,  except  when  the 
former  is  resting  on  the  stop  locks  at  the  foot  of  the 
guides  and  the  grip  on  the  rope  is  released. 

In  mines  where  coal  or  other  mineral  is  hoisted  from 
several  levels  the  cage  may  run  into  landing  fans  or 
keeps  which  the  foot  tenders  have  not  removed  or  the 
engineer  may  forget  to  which  landing  he  is  to  lower  the 
cage.  One  large  anthracite  company  has  a  movable 
mark  on  the  indicator  dial  of  the  hoist  which  shows 
which  level  is  being  served  at  the  time  and  it  also  has 
red  and  green  lights  on  the  target  to  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  keeps  at  each  landing.  The  landing  keeps 
and  car  blocks  at  each  level  are  interlocked,  so  that  the 
keeps  must  be  withdrawn  to  set  the  safety  block  protect- 
ing the  shaft. 

Shaft  Ropes  Seldom  Break  When  Hoisting  Men 

The  average  mine  worker  dreads  the  breaking  of  a 
hoisting  rope  more  than  any  other  accident  that  may 
occur  in  a  shaft,  yet  only  four  times  in  ten  years  in  the 
states  covered  by  Mr.  Kudlich's  compilation  did  a  rope 
break  while  men  were  being  hoisted.  Safety  catches 
are  not  always  reliable,  especially  if  the  rope  breaks 
near  the  drum,  in  which  case  there  is  a  degree  of  ten- 
sion on  the  rope  and  the  catches  are  not  effective  or 
act  only  so  as  to  slow  down  the  fall  of  the  cage.  The 
rope  usually  breaks  between  the  cage  and  head  sheave, 
however,  and  in  that  case  the  catches  should  come  into 
effective  action. 

To  render  absolute  protection  under  these  conditions, 
some  radical  changes  from  the  present  mine-cage  safety 
catches  must  be  made.  The  elevator  manufacturers 
have  practically  solved  this  problem,  but  their  devices 
are  more  complicated  than  the  mining  man  thinks  are 
necessary — one  or  more  additional  ropes  in  each  shaft 
are  required  and  the  entire  operation  depends  on 
niceties  of  clearance,  alignment  and  working  fits  that 
are  difficult  to  maintain  under  the  severe  conditions 
existing  in  mine  shafts.  The  office-building  type  of 
passenger  elevator  with  metal  guides,  speed  governor, 
etc.,  has  been  installed  as  a  man  hoist  at  mines,  but  in 
only  a  few  instances. 

In  commenting  on  these  papers,  H.  F.  Lunt,  Commis- 
sioner of  Mines  of  Colorado,  said  that  while  splicing 
of  hoisting  ropes  was  permitted  in  that  state  for  the 
raising  of  minerals,  the  hoisting  ropes  by  which  men 
were  raised  must  not  be  spliced.  Mr.  Howe  recom- 
mended that  ropes  be  not  spliced  when  used  in  either 
shafts  or  steep  slopes. 

Mr.  Lunt  asked  if  any  investigations  had  been  made 
into  electrical  tests  of  wire  roping.  He  understood  that 
parts  of  a  rope  which  broke  in  service  in  one  of  the 
shafts  of  British  Columbia  had  been  tested  in  this  man- 
ner, the  corroded  and  broken  wires  resisting  the  passage 
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of  the  current.  This  seemed  a  possible  way  of  testing 
ropes  in  service,  for  it  revealed  any  weakening  that 
might  result  from  corrosion,  severing  of  strands  and 
reduction  of  area. 

B.  F.  Tillson,  general  superintendent,  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co..  said  that  he  would  caution  his  hearers  against 
the  use  of  an  internal  drum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  e.xcess  rope  without  absorbing  any  part  of  the  space 
provided  in  the  hoisting  drum  for  that  purpose.  He 
had  placed  such  a  drum  on  one  of  his  hoists  and  found 
the  rope  was  soon  nicked  where  it  passed  to  the  hoisting 
drum.  As  a  result  he  was  never  able  to  use  the  extra 
rope  he  had  provided.  In  reference  to  slope  rollers  he 
said  he  had  used  a  soft  rubber  roller  between  two  steel 
flanges  and  had  found  it  quite  desirable.  Idlers  with 
ball  bearings  he  had  found  unsuitable.  They  spun  so 
persistently  after  the  rope  had  passed  them  that  they 
were  still  spinning — and  in  the  wrong  direction — when 
the  rope  returned. 

In  Mr.  Tillson's  viewpoint  the  factor  of  safety  was 
largely  a  factor  of  ignorance.  He  thought  we  had  not 
explored  the  subject  thoroughly  or  we  would  be  using 
a  smaller  factor.  Why  not  find  the  limits  of  variation 
in  strength  and  the  limits  of  starting  stress  and  all  the 
many  factors  which  tend  to  shorten  and  destroy  the 
rope's  life  and  then,  having  scientifically  allowed  for 
all  ascertainable  stresses,  use  a  factor  of  safety  far  less 
large  than  with  the  rough-and-ready  methods  we  are 
now  obliged  to  adopt? 

He  advocated  also  that  the  speed  of  hoisting  planes 
be  not  limited  arbitrarily.  He  believed  a  greater  speed 
should  be  allowed  where  good  tracks  were  provided. 
What  is  over-safe  speed  on  a  good  road  may  be  an 
extremely  unsafe  speed  on  one  that  is  poorly  laid  and 
maintained.    Why  should  good  equipment  have  a  handi- 


cap placed  on  it  equal  to  that  placed  on  the  poor 
equipment  that  the  less  progressive  firms  are  installing? 

Mr.  Tillson  said  that  he  had  found  that  head  sheaves 
in  time  became  fluted  and  argued  that  this  action  sub- 
jected the  ropes  passing  these  flutings  to  torsion.  The 
torsion  is  greatest  near  the  end  of  the  rope,  the  twist 
being  carried  backward  to  that  end  as  the  rope  is  pulled 
over  the  head  sheave.  This  is  why  it  was  well  to  have 
a  swivel  coupling  at  the  cage. 

Mr.  Tillson  further  stated  that  before  the  war  Mr. 
Burroughs,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  co-operating 
with  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  in  an  investigation  of 
ropes.  War  conditions  stopped  the  inquiry  and  after 
the  war  the  condition  of  the  industry  made  it  advis- 
able not  to  resume  an  inquiry  that  had  so  large  an 
element  of  scientific  altruism.  In  this  investigation 
the  ability  to  test  ropes  electrically  had  been  considered. 

Graham  Bright  asked  if  the  factor  of  safety  was  based 
on  the  static  stress  on  a  straight  rope  or  took  into  con- 
sideration the  stresses  I'esulting  from  acceleration, 
which  might  be  equal  to  half  the  dead  load. 

Rudolph  Kudlich  said  that  the  Illinois  operators  in 
speeding  up  their  hoists  had  been  obliged  to  increase 
the  diameters  of  their  ropes  considerably.  Their  5-  or 
6-ft.  head  sheaves  were  too  small  for  the  work  required 
of  them,  lowering  the  actual  factor  of  safety  and  short- 
ening the  rope  life. 

Robert  Peale,  professor  of  mining.  School  of  Mines, 
Columbia  University,  said  that,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  starting  stress  and  the  lack  of  elasticity  in  a 
short  rope,  the  factor  of  safety  for  a  rope  in  a  short 
shaft  should  be  greater  than  for  a  rope  in  a  deep 
shaft.  Furthermore  there  is  the  oscillation  of  the  rope 
to  consider,  which  is  a  more  important  factor  where  the 
free  rope  is  short. 


Fayette  County  Mining  Institute  Discusses 
Qualifications  of  Mine  Superintendent 

THE  Fayette  County  (W.  Va.)  Mining  Institute  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  Feb.  11  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  at  Mt.  Hope.  This  meeting-  was  well  attended. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Thomas  Donelson, 
president;  Robert  J.  Holmes,  secretary-treasurer;  Robert 
Lilly,  first  vice-president;  J.  F.  Hindson,  second  vice-presi- 
dent: L.  Pepper,  third  vice-president;  members  of  Execu- 
tive Board,  Messrs.  Albert  Angus  and  J.  S.  Mason. 

John  Mallabone  served  as  president  of  this  fast-growing 
institution  for  the  years  1920  and  1921,  during  which  time  he 
never  failed  to  present  himself  at  the  meetings,  regardless 
of  weather  conditions.  He  served  in  his  official  capacity 
■with  exceptional  efficiency  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all. 

When  taking  the  chair  Thomas  Donelson  made  a  short 
address  which  was  most  favorably  received.  He  commented 
upon  his  predecessor's  record  and  stated  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  standard  set  and  keep  the  institute 
growing. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were:  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  contributory  to  fires?  interpretation  of  the 
latter  part  of  Section  63  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  Law, 
and  a  system  of  mine  inspection  that  would  tend  to  prevent 
mine  fires. 

-A.  paper  presented  by  R.  G.  Poff,  and  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, entitled  "Co-operation  Comes  Through  Leadership," 
stirred  up  more  comment  than  the  previous  subjects  men- 
tioned. It  brought  out  pent-up  feelings  concerning  unsatis- 
factory methods  of  employing  men  ignorant  of  mining 
and  placing  them  in  the  position  of  mine  superintendent 
to  dictate  to  a  foreman  qualified  and  certified  as  competent 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

One  short  extract  from  this  paper  is  as  follows:  "Occupa- 


tions of  every  kind  present  their  own  peculiar  problems. 
One  bone  of  contention  in  coal  mining  in  most  cases  is 
the  fact  that  the  superintendent  is  not  required  by  law  to 
take  an  examination  or  hold  a  certificate  of  competency, 
as  is  the  foreman  under  him.  The  certification  of  the  mine 
superintendent  would  be  a  step  forward.  Weekly  visits 
of  the  superintendent  throughout  the  mine  will  do  more  good 
than  all  the  office  meetings  ever  held  and  will  stimulate  a 
better  working  spirit." 

Papers  for  the  next  regular  meeting,  in  March,  to  be 
presented  by  Messrs.  Angus,  Ward,  Roncogline,  Hindson 
and  Holmes,  all  will  be  on  different  subjects.  A  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  esitablish  a  mining  library  in  con- 
nection with  the  institute  and  to  get  in  touch  with  other 
organizations  of  a  similar  character  for  the  exchange  of 
papers  and  pamphlets. 

A  friendly  rivalry  exists  between  the  Fayette  County 
Mining  Institute  and  the  Raleigh  County  Mining  Institute 
for  supremacy  in  membership.  Thus  far  it  is  conceded 
that  Fayette  County  has  the  lead,  but  the  Raleigh  County 
organization  is  making  the  race  interesting. 


J.  J.  Forbes,  Coal-Mining  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  is  collecting  data  for  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  on 
sampling  and  analyses  of  Alabama  coals.  This  bulletin  will 
give  information  regarding  the  coals  of  the  Birmingham 
district.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine  face  samples  of  coal 
have  been  taken  in  thirty-four  mines  in  Alabama,  represent- 
ing fourteen  different  coal  beds. 


At  the  Central  District  Station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Urbana,  111.,  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  inhibiting 
effect  of  finely  divided  fusain  or  mother  coal  on  the  coking 
property  of  Illinois  coal.  Coking  tests  were  made  on  coal 
containing  up  to  10  per  cent  200-mesh  mother  coal  without 
any  appreciable  deleterious  influence  being  shown. 
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More  Power  for  America 

AMERICA  is  full  of  power— fairly  bursting  with  it. 
•  That  is  her  only  defense  for  the  prodigal  way  in  which 
she  has  wasted  her  resources  and  is  wasting  them  today. 
Coal  is  going,  oil  is  half  gone,  and  water  power,  vast  as 
are  its  potentialities,  is  not  the  all-sufficient  bulwark  the 
overzealous  have  pictured.  Yet  50  per  cent  of  the  power 
the  country  produces  still  effects  an  easy  escape,  while 
the  power  available  in  the  earth's  crust  is  tapped  with  in- 
tolerable recklessness.  But  the  country  is  beginning  to 
realize  vaguely  that  these  things  are  so.  That  is  the  one 
relieving  touch  in  this  drab  picture  painted  by  C.  G. 
Gilbert  and  J.  E.  Pogue  in  their  new  book,  "America's 
Power  Resources"   (Century  Co.). 

The  book  is  a  sort  of  composite  of  the  notable  Smith- 
sonian Institution  pamphlets  these  two  men  of  vision  and 
deep  insight  published  after  exhaustive  researches.  They 
have  written  an  absorbing,  popular  story,  tracing  the  na- 
tion's power  resources  back  to  geologic  beginnings,  de- 
scribing the  efforts  America  makes  to  put  those  resources 
to  work,  the  appalling  losses  suffered  in  the  process  and 
what  the  writers  think  should  be  done  about  it. 

These  two  trained  observers  find  that  our  entire  energy 
situation  is  unsound.  Natural  gas  and  oil  producers  are 
compelled  to  pump  for  dear  life  from  the  time  they  tap 
until  they  e.xhaust  a  deposit,  all  unmindful  of  the  state 
of  demand,  for  unless  they  do  so,  the  well  adjoining  will 
suck  out  all  the  riches  under  their  feet.  Oil  properties 
should  be  developed  by  whole  regions,  the  authors  believe; 
not  by  small  units.  The  same  sort  of  integration  in  soft- 
coal  mining  would  be  of  vast  benefit.  With  a  broad  basic 
plan  to  work  on,  the  operators  of  mines  would  not  merely 
take  the  "easy"  coal,  leaving  half  the  deposit  untouched 
and  useless  to  mankind.  Government  restraint,  the 
authors  note,  has  prevented  beneficial  big-scale  develop- 
ment such  as  has  marked  the  progress  of  every  other  truly 
American  industry.  The  authors  hope,  with  Senator 
Kenyon,  that  coal  will  some  day  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  public  utility,  removed  fi-om  the  realm  of  destructive 
competition,  and  be  subject  to  public  oversight,  thus  gain- 
ing the  advantage  of  co-operation  and  integration  with  the 
dangers  of  monopoly  safeguarded  by  "proper  governmental 
regulation." 

They  hold  the  theory  that  integrated  coal  mining  under 
proper  limitations  will  reduce  waste  both  of  coal  and  of 
the  human  element,  stabilize  production,  adjust  supply  and 
demand,  lessen  transportation  and  hold  the  centers  of  coal 
production  longer  in  their  present  spots,  to  the  advantage 
of  existing  distribution  of  industrial  activities.  However, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  lower  coal  prices  to  the  consumer, 
they  explain.  To  effect  that,  far-reaching  changes  in  coal 
utilization  alone  will  meet  the  situation.  The  familiar 
George  Otis  Smith  chart  illustrating  the  fact  that  1,924 
pounds  of  coal  out  of  each  ton  is  wasted  during  conversion 
into  mechanical  energy  is  evidence  that  there  is  pressing 
need  for  such  changes. 

The  new  deal  which  the  authors  envision  for  the  mining 
and  consumption  of  coal  would  save,  they  calculate,  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  needless  mining  and  trans- 
portation, besides  adding  to  the  value  of  products  recov- 
ered from  coal  $280,000,000  in  nitrogen,  $300,000,000  in 
benzol  and  $100,000,000  in  products  made  from  benzol  and 
tar.  These  figures  add  up  neatly  to  the  stupendous  total 
of  about  two  billion  dollars,  which  might  be  applied  annually 
to   reduce   America's   cost   of   living   about   $20   per   capita. 

America  must  be  roused  to  the  necessity  of  extracting — 
and  using — these  byproducts  down  to  the  last  pound.  She 
must  realize  that  anthracite — always  a  luxury  because  its 
mining  and  transportation  costs  are  high — cannot  hold  its 


own  as  a  chief  domestic  fuel,  but  that  "artificial  anthracite" 
can  largely  take  its  place. 

The  ideal  condition,  as  the  authors  see  it,  is  for  all  of  a 
community's  bituminous  coal  to  be  purchased  and  con- 
sumed on  a  centralized  basis  at  city  gas  plants  converted 
into  modified  byproduct  plants  and  with  a  centralized  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  products — gas,  ammonia,  benzol,  tar, 
and  "artificial  anthracite,"  a  non-cellular  carbonized  product 
more  easily  controlled  and  more  satisfactory  all  around 
than  coke  for  house  fuel. 

"It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,"  say  the  authors, 
"to  foresee  a  condition  whereby  a  householder,  in  place  of 
his  ton  of  anthracite  which  he  now  welcomes  for  $11 
($14  now),  will  receive  a  ton  of  smokeless  coal  without 
slate,  a  month's  supply  of  cooking  gas,  forty  miles  of 
motor  fuel,  enough  fertilizer  to  start  a  small  garden  and 
tar  sufficient  to  allay  the  dust  in  front  of  his  house — all 
for  less  money  than  he  now  pays  for  inferior  coal." 

When  the  .500,000,000  tons  of  coal  now  improperly  utilized 
each  year  are  made  to  yield  up  their  all,  when  vast 
quantities  of  coal  are  converted  at  the  mines  into  electrical 
energy,  when  the  railroads  ar,^  relieved  of  a  congesting 
volume  of  raw  fuel  freight,  when  national  sentinientalism 
and  high  interest  rates  on  hydro-electric  investments  cease 
to  hamper  water-power  development  and  when  the  govern- 
ment sweetens  its  "spirit  of  blind  antagonism"  toward 
co-ordination  in  industry,  then,  the  authors  believe,  the 
nation  will  make  full  and  happy  use  of  its  unparalleled 
fuel  resources. 


F.  R.  Wadleigh's  Coal  Manual 

FOR  a  mixture  of  elementary  and  advanced  coal  lore 
the  beginner  can  do  no  better  in  the  present  state  of 
our  literature  than  turn  to  Wadleigh's  "Coal  Manual"  (Na- 
tional Coal  Mining  News,  Cincinnati).  From  a  preliminary 
dissertation  on  coal  and  civilization  the  author  (who,  by  the 
way,  writes  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  many  years  in 
many  lands  in  nearly  every  contact  with  coal,  from  fij"ing 
a  locomotive  to  directing  the  foreign  sales  policy  of  a 
coal  exporting  house)  takes  us  through  the  intricacies  of 
coal  sampling,  analysis,  and  purchase  on  specification,  to 
the  practical  theme  of  efficient  use. 

To  those  who  seek  the  elemental  facts  about  coal  as 
coal  this  booklet  is  recommended;  some  of  the  older  hands 
in  the  business  can  learn  from  Mr.  Wadleigh's  chapters  on 
use  of  coal.  To  those  who  may  acquire  this  book  we  hasten 
to  add  that  the  contents  are  even  more  promising  than  the 
book  in  which  they  are  found. 


Lifting  the  Mystery  of  Briquetting 

MUCH  of  the  "mystery"  of  coal  briquetting  is  torn 
away  by  the  authors  of  the  Mashek  Engineering  Co.'s 
Catalog  No.  5,  which  covers  the  subject  of  coal  briquetting, 
machinery  and  plants  in  a  straightforward,  clear  manner. 
The  first  56  pages  of  this  handsome  book  are  of  a  char- 
acter to  warrant  designation  as  an  engineering  report  or 
a  te-xt  book  on  the  theory,  history  and  practice  of  briquet- 
ting, besides  containing  data  on  the  size  and  cost  of  plants 
and  of  the  manufacture  of  fuel  briquets. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  chapter  on  binders,  in 
which  the  merits  of  each  known  substance  suitable  for 
binding  coal  particles  into  solid  fuel  are  fully  set  forth. 
Significant  at  this  time — because  of  the  work  now  being 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines — is  the  comment  on  briquet- 
ting of  lignite.  It  is  stated  that  the  "problem  of  converting 
practically  any  low-ash  lignite  into  a  fuel  equal  to  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  in  heating  value  has  been  solved." 


At  the  Pittsburgh  station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  a  series  of  tests  has  been  made  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive steaming  values  of  coke  as  compared  to  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  when  fired  by  hand  into  a  large  low-pres- 
sure boiler  suitable  for  heating  a  large  building.  The  results 
are  now  being  compiled.  Many  special  temperatures  were 
read  and  samples  of  gases  analyzed  to  explain  the  variation 
in  efficiency  in  burning  these  fuels. 


Eliled  by      n\ 
James  T.  Deord.^     ^ 
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Mixing  Salt  With  the  Stemming,  in  Blasting 

Salt  Used  With  Good  Effect  in  Arkansas  Mine — Two  Methods 
of  Distribution  Employed — Dummy  of  Salt  Placed  in  Hole 
Next  to  Charge — Tests  Show  Dust  So  Damp  as  to  Be  Plastic 


HAVING  had  some  five  years  expe- 
rience in  tlie  use  of  salt  as  a 
medium  for  collecting  moisture  from 
the  mine  air  and  thus  dampening  the 
dust  that  collects  on  the  gob  and  in  the 
roadways,  in  mines,  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested when  reading  the  inquiry  of 
"Engineer,"  Coal  Age,  Jan.  26,  p.  172. 

The  mine  in  which  we  have  been 
using  salt  for  this  purpose  is  located 
in  Sebastian  County,  Arkansas,  where 
we  are  mining  what  is  known  as  the 
"Hartshorne  seam."  This  coal  approxi- 
mates very  closely,  in  analysis,  to  the 
Pocahontas  coal  of  West  Virginia. 

The  mine  is  considered  a  very  dry 
and  dusty  mine.  All  the  coal  mined  is 
shot  off  the  solid,  with  black  powder, 
except  in  a  few  instances  only,  where 
permissible  powder  is  used. 

In  the  early  part  of  1917,  two  ex- 
plosions occurred  in  this  mine,  both  of 
which  were  caused  by  windy  shots.  In 
each  case,  the  explosion  was  propa- 
gated very  widely,  throughout  the  mine 
workings,  by  the  coal  dust  that  filled 
the  roads  and  waste  places  in  the  mine. 

At  the  present  time,  we  occasionally 
have  windy  shots  occur,  in  blasting  the 
coal;  but  no  propagation  of  the  ex- 
plosion now  results.  We  feel  that  this 
fact  is  due,  in  a  very  large  measure, 
to  the  practice  we  have  adopted  of 
using  salt  to  dampen  the  dust,  in  the 
manner  that  I  will  describe. 

How  Salt  Is  Used  and  Distributed 

The  grade  of  salt  used  is  that  knovm 
as  "No.  4."  It  is  bought  in  carload 
lots  and  shipped  to  the  mine  where  it 
is  sacked  in  most  any  kind  of  sacks, 
For  convenience  of  handling,  however, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  sacks  should 
contain  about  100  or  150  lb.  of  the  salt. 

At  one  time,  we  adopted  the  method 
of  loading  the  salt  directly  into  a  mine 
car  and  scattering  it  along  the  entries 
and  in  old  rooms,  by  means  of  shovels. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  scat- 
tering the  salt  around  the  partings, 
where  coal  falling  from  the  cars  pro- 
duced an  excessive  amount  of  dust. 

While  we  found  that  the  salt  scat- 
tered in  tliis  way  would  collect  the 
moisture  from  the  air  and  keep  the 
dust  damp,  the  method  proved  ineffec- 
tive to  some  extent,  because  there  were 
often  wide  spaces  where  there  was  no 
salt,  and  the  dust  that  collected  in  such 
places  was  a  menace  to  safety. 


Later,  the  plan  was  suggested  of 
using  the  salt  as  a  part  of  the  stem- 
ming when  tamping  holes,  in  blasting, 
as  mentioned  in  the  inquiry  to  which  I 
referred.  This  method  has  since  proved 
so  effective  for  scattering  the  salt,  in 
old  abandoned  rooms  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  sprinkle  with  water  without 
laying  pipe  lines,  the  plan  is  still  in  use. 

So  effective  has  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution proved,  not  only  in  scattering 
the  salt  in  the  gobs,  but  on  the  ribs  and 
timbers  on  the  roadways,  that  it  is  now 
the  regular  custom  to  supply  each 
miner  with  a  bag  of  salt,  which  he 
keeps  at  his  tool  box  whei-e  he  makes 
up  his  dummies  and  powder  cartridges. 

Salt  Dummy  Next  to  Powder 

The  regulations  in  this  mine,  now  re- 
quire each  miner  to  make  one  dummy 
of  salt,  which  is  about  12  in.  long  and 
2i  to  2J  in.  in  diameter,  that  being  the 
size  of  the  augers  used  there.  This  salt 
dummy  will  contain  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  powdei-ed  salt  and,  as  each 
miner  shoots  from  three  to  four  holes  a 
day,  there  is  scattered  in  his  working 
place  from  nine  to  sixteen  pounds  of 
salt  each  shift. 

The  salt  dummy  is  placed  next  to  the 
powder  cartridge  where  it  is  found  to 
have  a  maximum  effect  in  preventing 
the  projection  of  flame  from  the  hole 
when  the  blast  was  fired.  We  believe 
that  the  salt  does  have  this  effect  on 
the  flame  that  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced, but  are  unaible  to  state  this  as 
a  fact.  I  want  to  endorse  the  sugges- 
tion already  made,  in  the  reply  to  this 
inquiry,  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  make 
an  investigation  to  determine  if  the 
salt  has  an  extinctive  effect  on  the 
flame  of  a  shot,  in  blasting  coal. 

Tests  Made  to  Prove  Success 
Several  tests  have  been  made,  at  our 
mines,  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  this 
use  of  salt.  For  example,  in  making 
such  a  test,  a  room  was  selected  that 
had  been  driven  in  from  50  to  100  ft. 
from  the  entry,  without  the  use  of  salt. 
At  this  point,  salt  was  introduced  and 
made  part  of  the  stemming  of  each  shot 
fired  in  the  place,  after  the  manner  I 
have   described. 

The  result  was  watched  with  interest 
and  it  was  found  that,  within  three  or 
four  days,  a  slight  dampness  on  the  gob 
and  ribs  was  noticed.     Again,  in  from 


ten  to  fifteen  days,  the  dust  became  so 
damp  that  it  could  be  wadded  up  in  the 
hand  and  would  retain  its  shape.  This 
dampness  was  noticed  everywhere  in  the 
gob  and  on  the  ribs  and  timbers  of  the 
place.  It  was  also  observed  to  extend, 
to  some  extent,  into  adjacent  rooms 
where  no  salt  had  been  used. 

By  the  use  of  salt,  in  this  manner, 
we  have  been  able  to  dispense  with 
sprinkling  in  some  parts  of  the  mine 
where  is  was  formerly  necessary  to  wet 
down  the  ribs  and  gob  with  water.  We 
believe  that  these  results  warrant  a 
much  wider  use  of  salt  than  now  pre- 
vails in  dry  and  dusty  mines. 

Huntington,  Ark.  Superintendent 


Another  Letter 

FROM  the  reading  of  the  inquiry 
presented  by  "Engineer,"  Coal  Age, 
Jan.  26,  p.  172,  it  would  seem  that  he 
is  seeking  for  a  method  of  reducing  the 
fiame  of  blasting  to  a  minimum  and 
wants  to  find  out  if  salt  is  effective  for 
that  purpose. 

Such  a  use  of  salt  is  new  to  me,  as 
I  have  never  seen  it  used  when  tamping 
a  shot.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
use  of  calcium  chloride,  or  salt,  for  the 
purpose  of  dampening  the  dust  on  the 
haulage  roads,  in  dry  and  dusty  mines. 
This  practice  was  in  use  at  the  Gallatin 
mine  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  at 
Monongahela  City,  Pa.,  where  I  worked. 
In  that  mine  it  was  found  that  either 
salt  or  calcium  chloride  gave  better 
results  than  came  from  the  use  of 
water,  for  sprinkling  the  roads  The 
dust  was  kept  in  a  moist  or  damp  condi- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  water  absorbed 
from  the  air  by  these  chemical  salts. 

Does  Mine  Law  Forbid  Use  of  Salt? 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  in  stem- 
ming when  blasting  coal,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  mine  law  would  not  permit 
of  such  practice  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  law  in  Illinois;  but  the  bituminous 
law  of  Pennsylvania  states  plainly  that 
the  hole  must  be  tamped  with  clay  or 
other  incombustible  material 

In  my  judgment,  where  nothing  but 
permissible  explosive  is  used  and  all 
shots  are  examined,  charged  and  fired 
by  shotfirers,  there  is  little  need  of 
using  other  material  for  tamping  a  hole 
than  the  clay  I  have   mentioned. 

My  experience  is  that  where  shots 
are  fired,  in  compliance  with  the  law 
in  Pennsylvania,  little  flame  is  produced 
by  the  blast  and  what  is  follows  the 
cracks  or  crevices  in  the  coal  where  it 
is  broken  loose  by  the  force  of  the  shot 
and  its  heat  thus  dissipated. 

If  coal  dust  is  used  in  tamping  a  shot 
I  can  readily  believe  that,  either  calcium 
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chloride  or  salt  mixed  with  the  dust, 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  quench- 
ing the  flame  that  would  follow  the  fir- 
ing of  the  shot.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  stemming  a  hole  with  clay  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  salt  would  have 
any  effect,  unless  the  shot  blew  the 
tamping  from  the  hole. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  my  advice 
is  to  use  the  salt  for  dampening  the 
dust  accumulated  in  a  working  place 
where  shots  are  fired.  Then,  tamp 
every  hole  with  incombustible  material 
gnd  use  only  permissible  powder. 

Mayport,  Pa.       James  Thompson. 


Spiral-Separator  Plant 

Spiral  separators  noic  in  Mse  in  many 
coal-producing  states  and  in  Canada 
— Tests  made  of  samples  of  the  coal 
before  installation  —  Occasionally  a 
coal  is  found  requiring  other  treat- 
ment. 

MY  attention  has  but  recently  been 
called  to  the  article  of  Benedict 
Shubart,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  which  was 
originally  read  at  the  June  meeting  of 
the  Kocicy  Mountain  Coal  Mining  In- 
stitute and  reproduced  in  Coal  Age, 
Oct.  20,  1921,  p.  631,  treating  inciden- 
tally on  the  separation  of  coal  from  its 
impurities. 

While  Mr.  Shubart  has  not  expressed 
his  opinion  regarding  spiral  separation 
fully  or  specifically,  he  says  he  questions 
the  commercial  success  of  such  an  in- 
stallation. We  naturally  desire  to  re- 
fute this  statement  with  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  our  experience  in  the  bituminous 
coal  field. 

On  page  633  of  his  article,  Mr.  Shu- 
bart says,  "A  number  of  devices  are 
in  use  for  automatically  cleaning  the 
mine  product,  but  so  far  none  has  been 
found  practical  under  existing  condi- 
tions. One  mine  is  now  preparing  to 
spiralize  its  coal.  Spiralizing  demands 
the  separation  of  the  material  treated 
into  a  large  number  of  even-sized  frac- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  coal  must  be 
even  texture  and  substantially  dry.  I 
question  the  commercial  success  of  this 
installation." 

Spiral  Separators  in  Use 
In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  state, 
for  the  benefit  of  many  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  economical  separation  of 
coal  in  its  preparation  for  market,  that 
we  have  supplied  Spiral  Separators  to 
companies  in  Alberta,  Canada,  New 
Mexico,  Alabama,  Illinois  and  many 
other  places. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  coal  separators, 
we  occasionally  find  a  coal  that  we 
cannot  handle.  For  this  reason  we  re- 
quest samples  to  be  sent  us,  so  that  we 
can  inform  the  companies  of  the  results 
that  can  be  obtained  with  spirals. 

In  the  last  few  months,  we  have  tested 
over  a  dozen  samples  of  bituminous 
coal  from  England;  and  in  nearly. every 
case  have  obtained  a  good  separation. 
We  have  since  received  over  two  dozen 
samples  sent  by  companies  from  all 
over  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Eng- 
land. At  each  of  these  collieries,  there 
are  several  di.f  erent  veins  of  coal. 


Regarding  the  commercial  success  of 
spiral  separators,  we  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  the  following  letter,  which 
proves  more  than  anything  we  could 
say: 

OLD  BEX  COAL,  CORPORATION 
McCoimick  Building 

Chicago,  111.,  May  2,  1919. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Blatch,  Supt., 

Anthracite  Separator  Co., 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Deah  Sir: 

We  are  very  glad  to  give  y<ju  the  follow- 
ing data  concerning  our  experience  with 
your  separators,  citing  the  instance  of  our 
Ko.  9  Plant  at  West  Frankfort,  Franklin 
County.  Illinois. 

Our  No.  9  Mine  Spiral  Preparation  Plant, 
which  is  equipped  with  sixty  Anthracite 
Separator  Co.'s  spiral  separators,  handles 
sixty  per  cent  of  5,000  tons,  normal  capac- 
ity of  the  mine,  or  3,000  tons  in  eight  hours. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  6.25  tons  per  hour, 
per  spiral,  which  could  be  considerably  in- 
creased without  detriment  to  quality  of 
preparation. 

The  plant  is  operated  by  one  foreman 
and  ten  men,  not  including  the  men  loading 
out  coal  on  the  tracks.  Of  these  men  two 
are  easily  able  to  attend  the  spirals,  the 
others  taking  care  of  the  screens,  conveyors, 
motors,  etc. 

The  results  are  entirely  satisfactory  as 
impurities  are  removed  more  thoroughly 
than  by  washing,  without  the  drawbacks 
incident  to  the  latter  process.  Our  prepara- 
tion is  made  entirely  over  dry  spirals. 

Five  sizes  are  prepared,  ranging  from 
6x3  furnace  down  to  3xi  pea  coal. 

We  can  positively  state  that  we  know  of 
no  method  of  preparation  of  coal  that  we 
would  consider  as  even  approaching  spiral 
separation,   for  our  purposes. 

OLD  BEN  COAL  CORPORATION, 

D.  W.  Buchanan,  President. 

We  would  also  like  to  add  that  the 
spiral  separator  can  be  run  either  wet 
or  dry.  F.  Pardee,  Jr., 

Manager,  Anthracite  Separator  Co. 

Hazleton,  Pa. 


Theory  of  Coal  Formation 

In  situ  theory  of  coal  formation  dis- 
puted— Facts  cited  in  support  of  coal 
being  formed  under  sea  water. 

MY  ATTENTION  has  but  only  now- 
been  directed  to  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  Coal  Age  for 
January  5  (page  8),  on  the  deposition 
of  coal  beds  in  sea  waters.  The  article 
is  written  by  H.  W.  Hixon  and  in- 
terested me  particularly,  being  wi-itten 
in  support  of  a  theory  I  have  always 
regarded  as  more  probable  than  either 
the  in  situ  or  the  "drift"  theory  of  coal 
formation. 

It  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
that  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal, then  edited  by  R.  P.  Rothwell,  pub- 
lished an  article  of  mine,  presenting- 
the  same  hynothesis  as  that  set  forth 
in  this  article  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  In  the  previous  article,  I 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  assuming 
that  our  coal  beds  were  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  Paleozoic 
strata  being  invariably  ocean  deposits. 

Permit  me  to  cite  a  few  instances  in 
support  of  the  theory  that  the  coal 
formations  are,  in  reality,  ocean  de- 
posits resulting  from  the  action  of  im- 
mense   deltas,    in    former    ages.      The 


facts  I  am  about  to  mention  are  the 
results  of  my  own  observation. 

In  the  No.-2  gas  bed.  at  Powellton, 
W.  Va.,  I  found  a  petrified  lepidodendron, 
about  18  in.  in  diameter,  standing  nearly 
vertical.  This  specimen  was  unflattened 
and  rooted  in  a  50-ft.  conglomerated 
sandstone.  It  passed  upward  through 
3  ft.  of  slate  forming  the  floor  of  the 
coal  bed;  then,  through  6  ft.  of  coal, 
including  a  4-in.  slate  parting  near  the 
middle  of  the  seam.  Continuing  up- 
ward, the  specimen  I  am  describing 
passed  through  2  ft.  of  slate  roof,  into 
a   40-ft.   overlying  ledge  of   sandstone. 

The  tree  had  evidently  been  anchored 
by  a  heavy  root  and  the  strata,  in  the 
order  named,  deposited  around  the 
trunk,  by  the  ocean  water  acting  as  a 
jigger.  More  than  6  ft.  of  this  lepido- 
dendron was  taken  out  and  stood  in 
front  of  my  ofiice,  where  I  left  it  in 
1890. 

Evidence  Disproves  Othbk  Theories 
To  my  mind,  this  is  alone  sufficient 
to  refute  the  accepted  inland-lake 
theory  of  the  formation  of  coal.  How- 
ever, to  further  substantiate  the  idea 
that  our  coal  beds  are  ocean  deposits, 
about  1917  I  found  a  piece  of  tide-worn 
crystalline  quai'tz,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  ostrich  egg.  This  speci- 
men was  found  in  the  center  of  a  small 
bed  of  coal  in  Fayette  County.  West 
Virginia.  The  smooth  rounded  form  of 
this  specimen  could  only  have  resulted 
from  wave  action.  There  was  no  dis- 
turbance in  the  sedimentation  of  the 
coal  roof  or  floor,  and  the  rounded 
pebble  must  have  been  carried,  by  the 
rushing  torrents  of  the  delta,  out  to 
the  deeper  waters  beyond,  where  it  was 
deposited. 

Dr.  White  of  the  Geological  Sun.^ey. 
iiiforms  me  that  he  has  placed  this 
specimen  in  the  Smithsonian  Museum 
under  my  name.  Another  specimen 
collected  in  my  rambles  is  a  coral,  about 
1^-in.  in  length,  taken  from  a  local 
thickening  of  a  sandstone  parting,  in. 
the  No. -2  gas  bed,  at  Ansted,  W.  Va. 
In  my  previous  article,  published  in 
Engineering  a7id  Mining  .Journal,  I 
assumed  that,  in  Paleozoic  times  when 
the  North  American  continent  was  sub- 
merged, there  existed  a  large  tropical 
continent,  which  is  now  submerged  and 
of  which  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies  are  remnants. 

Humid  Cumate  of  Early  Ages 
The  climate,  in  those  ages,  was  more 
humid  than  our  present  climaite;  and 
it  is  probable  that  rivers  much  larger 
than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon 
discharged  enormous  quantities  of 
tropical  vegetation  northward  into  the 
ocean,  where  it  remained  afloat  until 
its  specific  gravity  exceeded  that  of 
the  water.  In  that  condition,  it  would 
bo  jiggered  into  position,  by  river  or 
ocean  currents,  and  deposited  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  shales  and  sand- 
stones. 

Again,  Dana  refers  to  a  species  of 
spider  found,  in  the  coal  beds,  at  the 
85th  parallel.  He  states  positively 
that   the   spider  could   not   live   in   any 
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temperature  belov/  66  deg.  F.,  making 
it  probable  that  this  spider  was  trans- 
ported there,  from  the  tropica,  by  ocean 
currents. 

Discounting  this  idea  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  spider,  we  must  assume  that 
the  axis  of  the  earth  has  changed  since 
Azoic  times,  or  near  the  end  of  Paleo- 
zoic times.  There  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive if  we  accept  Dana's  statement 
that  the  spider  could  not  live  at  a 
lower  temperatui-e  than  that  named. 
We  assume,  of  course,  that  the  sun 
was  the  source  of  heat,  then,  as  now. 
That  being  tnie,  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  66  deg.,  on  the  85th  parallel, 
would  require  more  than  212  deg.  P. 
at  the  equator.  W.  N.  Page. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


What  Constitutes  a  Solid  Shot? 

Solid  shot  determined  by  line  of  least 
resistance  apjn-oaching  axis  of  hole — 
Loose-end  shot  may  be  solid  when 
charge  is  too  far  away  from  that  end. 

THERE  seems  to  be  considerable 
doubt,  in  the  minds  of  some 
writers,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "solid 
shot."  In  his  letter,  Coal  Age,  Dec.  22, 
p.  1016,  Edward  H.  Coxe  appears  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  a  shot  properly 
mined,  or  a  loose-end  shot  cannot  be 
called  a  "solid  shot." 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  his 
statement,  some  mine  inspectors  and 
insurance  inspectors,  in  Pennsylvania, 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  a  loose-end 
shot  is  a  shot  off  the  solid.  Now,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  a  shot  on  a  loose 
end,  or  one  that  has  been  mined  or 
sidecut,  may  still  be  a  solid  shot. 

Solid  Shooting  Depends  on  the 
Position  of  Charge 

To  make  my  meaning  clear,  let  me 
say  that  the  question  of  a  shot  being 
"solid"  depends  wholly  on  the  position 
of  the  charge  and  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  If  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance corresponds  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  axis  of  the  hole  I  consider  such 
a  shot  a  solid  shot. 

For  example,  when  shooting  a  loose 
end  a  greedy  miner  may  drill  a  6-ft. 
hole,  at  a  distance  of,  say  from  7  to 
12  ft.  away  from  the  loose  end.  Or, 
where  the  shot  is  mined  or  sidecut,  the 
same  miner  may  locate  his  charge  too 
far  from  the  mining  or  shearing. 

In  either  case,  the  distance  from  the 
charge  to  the  face  of  the  coal  is 
shorter  than  the  distance  to  the  loose 
end,  or  to  the  back  of  the  cutting.  The 
result  is,  as  every  practical  miner  will 
agree,  the  shot  will  blow  its  tamping; 
or,  perhaps,  it  will  blow  out  a  funnel- 
shaped  hole  in  that  direction. 

To  my  mind,  the  Bituminous  Mine 
Law  of  Pennsylvania,  defining  blasting 
should  prescribe  that  the  line  of  least 
resistance  shall  not  he  in  the  direction 
of  the  drillhole;  but  make  a  substantial 
angle  with  the  axis  of  that  hole,  in 
order  to  insure  the  coal  being  broken 
down  without  danger  of  the  shot  blow- 
ing its  tamping. 

In  other  words,  the  reading  of  the 
l-\v  should  make  it  plain  that  the  dis^ 


tance  from  the  charge  to  the  loose  end 
or  back  of  the  mining  or  cutting  must 
always  be  a  considerable  less  than  the 
depth  of  the  hole. 

My  idea  is  that  a  drillhole  should 
never  be  farther  from  the  shearing  than 
the  depth  of  that  cut;  and  the  hole 
should  never  be  pointed  away  from  the 
cutting  but  inclined  toward  it.  In 
shooting  a  loose  end,  the  distance  from 


the  back  of  the  hole  to  the  end  of  the 
coal  should  be  considerably  less  than 
the  depth  of  the  hole. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to 
never  grip  a  shot  when  shooting  a  loose 
end,  but  drill  the  hole  to  a  depth 
greater  than  its  distance  from  the  end 
of  the  coal  and  in  a  direction  about  at 
right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  coal. 
Frederickstown,  Pa.  James  F.  Gamille. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Power  to  Drive  Fan  at  Constant  Speed  When 
Mine  Resistance  Is  Increased 

Fan  Driven  by  Electric  Motor  at  Constant  Speed — Less  Power 
Consumed  as  Mine  Resistance  is  Increased — Power  Remaining 
Constant,  Fan  Will  Run  Faster,   Under  the  Same  Conditions 


KINDLY  answer,  in  the  columns  of 
Coal  Age,  the  following  questions 
regarding  which  different  opinions  have 
been  expressed  by  two  prominent  mine 
foremen,  each  of  whom  are  equally 
well  versed  on  mining  matters.  The 
question  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

Assume  the  air-courses  in  a  mine  are 
1,000  ft.  in  length,  from  the  intake  to 
the  discharge  opening.  The  mine  is 
operated  by  a  fan  driven  by  an  electric 
motor,  and  it  is  desired  to  maintain  a 
constant  speed  of  the  motor  and  the 
fan. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  length  of  the 
air-cotirses  has  increased,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mine,  from  1,000  ft. 
to  5,000  in  length,  the  question  is.  Will 
more  or  less  power  be  required,  in  that 
case,  to  operate  the  fan  at  the  same 
speed  as  before?  As  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  power  is  concerned,  the  quantity 
of  air  circulated  in  the  mine  is  im- 
material. The  point  in  dispute  is,  Will 
the  increased  development  of  the  mine 
require  more  or  less  power,  in  order  to 
operate  the  fan  at  the  same  speed  as 
before  ? 

In  debating  this  question,  we  will 
say,  a  Pennsylvania  mine  foreman 
claims  that  to  maintain  the  same  speed 
of  the  fan  under  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  mine  vdll  require  a  greater 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  say 
a  West  Virginia  mine  foreman  main- 
tains that  the  power  required  to  op- 
erate the  fan  at  the  same  speed  will  be 
less  and  less  as  the  development  of  the 
mine  is  increased.  Which  of  these 
gentlemen  has  the  right  understanding; 
for  I  must  confess  it  is  beyond  my 
knowledge.  Referee. 
,  Pa. 


This  question  has  been  a  frequent 
subject  of  debate,  in  mining  circles,  and 
one   in   which   the   opponents   often  re- 


quire that  a  practical  test  be  made, 
before  either  of  them  will  be  convinced. 
It  is  similar  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  setting  open  of  a  mine  door  divid- 
ing the  main  intake  and  return  airways, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  will  cause 
the  fan  to  run  faster  or  slower,  under 
the  same  power;  or,  maintaining  the 
speed  of  the  fan  constant,  will  more 
or  less  power  be  consumed  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
the  setting  open  of  a  main  door,  at  the 
shaft  bottom,  short  circuits  the  air  at 
that  point  and  cuts  off  the  mine  resist- 
ance, which  has  the  effect  to  cause  an 
increased  flow  of  air  through  the  fan. 
The  result  is  that  a  larger  amount  of 
work  is  absorbed  and  lost  within  the 
fan,  and  less  power  is  therefore  avail- 
able for  turning  the  fan,  which  will 
run  slower,  under  the  decreased  resist- 
ance of  the  mine. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  also  true; 
namely,  the  fan  will  run  faster  as  the 
mine  resistance  is  increased,  assuming 
that  the  power  remains  constant. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  a  con 
stant  speed  of  the  fan  when  the  door 
is  set  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
will  require  an  increase  of  power.  In 
other  words,  more  power  is  required  to 
operate  a  fan  at  the  same  speed,  under 
a  decreased  mine  resistance;  and  less 
power  will  be  required  to  produce  that 
speed  under  an  increased  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  air  through  the  mine. 

Now,  applying  these  facts  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  under  debate, 
as  has  been  stated  the  quantity  of  air 
in  circulation  is  immaterial,  as  far  as 
the  question  of  power  consumed  is  con- 
cerned. The  development  of  a  mine  in- 
creases the  mine  potential,  which  is  its 
resisting  power,  and,  here  also,  for  a 
constant  speed  of  the  fan,  the  power, 
consumed  will  be  less  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mine  is  increased.  There- 
fore, we  give  our  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  West  Virginia  foreman. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Alabama  First-Class  Examination 
Birmingham,  Jan.  23-26,  1922 

(Selected  Questions) 


Question  —  What  qualifications  are 
necessary  to  make  a  successful  mine 
foreman,  other  than  those  required  by 
law? 

Answer — The  successful  mine  fore- 
man must  be  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature  and  be  able  to  handle  men  in  a 
manner  that  will  secure  their  good  will 
and  hold  their  respect  for  his  authority 
in  the  mine.  His  practical  experier.ca 
must  be  such  that  will  enable  him  to 
judge  correctly  what  constitutes  a  day's 
work  and  to  know  when  work  is  we'.l 
performed.  He  must  give  his  entire 
attention  to  the  supex'vision  of  the  mine 
and  maintain  a  constant  daily  output 
of  coal,  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Question — What  is  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  requiring  the  tnine  foreman 
to  visit  the  working  places  every  day 
when  the  men  are  at  work? 

Answer  —  By  visiting  each  working 
place  every  day  when  the  men  are  at 
work,  the  foreman  will  keep  himself 
informed  regarding  the  safe  condition 
of  the  mine  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  men  perform  their  work.  He  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  future 
requirements  of  the  mine  and  know 
what  supplies  are  needed,  and  whether 
these  are  being  wasted  or  used  to  best 
advantage.  Better  discipline  is  main- 
tained in  a  mine  where  the  foreman 
is  continually  in  touch  with  his  men. 

Question  —  What  is  the  principal 
object  of  ventilation  in  coal  mines? 
Should  there  be  as  much  air,  per  man, 
in  a  non-gaseous  mine,  as  is  generally 
required  in  a  gaseous  mine? 

Answer — The  chief  object  of  ventila- 
tion is  to  keep  the  mine  in  a  safe  and 
sanitary  condition,  by  sweeping  away 
the  gases  that  would  otherwise  accumu- 
late in  the  workings,  and  furnishing 
pure  air  for  the  men.  A  mine  generat- 
ing gas  in  appreciable  quantity  will 
generally  require  more  air,  per  man, 
than  a  mine  that  is  free  from  gas. 
Most  mining  laws  require  from  .50  to 
]00  per  cent  more  air.  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  a  gaseous  mine,  than  what  is 
reouired   in   other  mines. 

The  matter  of  chief  importance,  how- 
ever, is  the  velocity  of  the  air  current 
at  the  working  faces,  which  must  be 
such  as  to  sweep  awav  the  gas  gene- 
rated. To  produce  this  velocity,  a 
somewhat  less  quantity  of  air  must  be 
circulated  in  a  thin  seam  than  where 
the  coal  is  thicker.  On  this  account, 
the  quantity  of  air.  per  man,  is  not 
the  determining  factor  in   every  case. 


Also,  the  number  of  men  employed  be- 
ing greater  in  some  mines  than  in 
others,  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  deciding  on  the  volume  of  air 
required  to  make  a  mine  healthy  and 
safe. 

Question — Is  it  proof  of  good  venti- 
lation, ill  a  gaseous  mine,  ivhen  a  very 
rapid  current  of  air  is  passing  through 
a  small  airway?     Give  reasons. 

Answer — A  rapid  air  current,  in  a 
contracted  airway,  is  no  sign  that  the 
mine  is  well  ventilated.  The  quantity 
of  air  in  circulation  is  determined  by 
the  product  of  the  velocity  of  the  air 
current  and  the  sectional  area  of  the 
airway.  Good  ventilation  requires  that 
a  sufficient  air  volume  is  entering  the 
mine  and  that  this  air  is  conducted  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  the  working  faces. 
The  entire  volume  of  air  must  be 
divided  between  the  several  districts 
of  the  mine,  so  that  the  desire  ;1 
quantity,  per  man,  will  be  furnished 
in  each  district  at  a  moderate  velocity. 

Question — State  why,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  pressure  or  ivater  gage  in- 
creases as  the  workings  are  extended, 
other  conditions  remaining  the  same? 

Answer — As  the  workings  of  a  mine 
are  extended,  the  rubbing  surface  is 
increased,  which  increases  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  mine  and  the  pres- 
sure or  water  gage  required  to  circu- 
late the  air.  Both  the  pressure  and 
the  water  gage  are  determined  by  the 
velocity  of  the  air  current  and  the 
amount  of  rubbing  surface,  per  square 
foot  of  sectional  area. 

Question — //  it  becomes  necessary  to 
stop  a  fan  for  repairs,  hoiv  ivill  you 
keep  the  mine  clear  of  gas  in  the  mean- 
time? What  precautions  should  be 
taken  before  stopping  the  fan? 

Answer  —  A  mine  ventilating  fan 
should  never  be  stopped  and  the  men 
permitted  to  continue  at  work  in  their 
places.  In  case  of  a  sudden  break- 
down of  the  fan.  all  the  men  should 
be  promptly  withdrawn  from  the  mine 
and  not  permitted  to  return  to  work, 
until  after  the  repairs  have  been  made 
and  the  mine  has  been  examined  and 
reported  to  be  safe  for  work. 

In  a  small  drift  mine  ventilated  by 
an  air  shaft  on  the  hill,  it  may  happen 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
natural  ventilation  provided  by  the  air 
column  in  the  shaft,  after  the  ventilat- 
ing fan  has  ceased  to  operate.  Even 
in  that  case,  however,  it  will  not  be 
i-afe  to   pennit  the  men   to   remain   in 


the  mine  when  the  fan  is  not  in  opera- 
tion. The  fact  that  a  fan  is  requ.red 
to  properly  ventilate  the  mine  shows 
the  need  of  withdrawing  the  men  if 
the  fan,  for  any  reason,  is  stopped. 

Question — In  a  mine  working  312 
miners,  i9  daymen  and  22  mules,  hoiv 
many  cubic  feet  of  air,  per  minute,  does 
the  Alabama  mining  law  require  in 
circulation? 

Answer — There  are,  in  this  case,  312 
-)-  49  =  .361  men  and  22  mules,  at 
work  in  the  mine.  The  mining  law  of 
Alabama  requires  a  circulation  of  100 
cu.ft.  per  min.,  per  man,  and  500  cu.ft. 
per  min.,  for  each  mule  in  the  mine, 
making  the  required  air  volume,  in  this 
case,  361  x  100  4-  22  x  500  =  47,100 
cu.ft.   per   min. 

Question — What  are  the  dangers  at- 
tending the  presence  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  fine  coal  dust  in  a  mine  and 
what  remedies  should  be  employed  to 
lesseti  the  danger  of  its  presence? 

Answer  —  Danger  arises  from  the 
fine  coal  dust  being  blown  into  the  air, 
in  blasting;  or  raised  and  carried  in- 
suspension  in  the  air  current,  by  the 
various  operations  performed  in  the 
mine.  The  presence  of  the  dust  ren- 
ders the  air  explosive  when  ignited 
by  a  flame  of  sufficient  volume  and 
intensity. 

In  order  to  lessen  this  danger,  no 
accumulations  of  dust  must  be  per- 
mitted at  the  working  faces  and  on  the 
roadways  or  traveling  ways.  To  pre- 
vent the  dust  from  being  thrown  into 
the  air  an  efficient  sprinkling  system 
has  been  installed  in  many  mines. 
Also,  the  use  of  salt,  on  the  roads  and 
other  passageways,  has  been  found  of 
advantage  in  keeping  the  dust  in  a 
damp  condition.  In  some  mines  where 
the  coal  is  blasted,  salt  has  been  mixed 
with  the  stemming,  in  tamping  the 
holes,  and  this  has  Ijeen  found  an  effec- 
tive means  of  distributing  the  salt  at 
the  working  face  when  the  shots  are 
fired.  A  good  method  is  to  make  a 
dummy  of  salt  and  place  this  next  to 
the  charge  of  powder  when  charging 
the  hole.  The  hole  is  then  tamped  with 
clay  or  other  incombustible  material. 
It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  salt  has 
an  extinctive  efi^ect  on  the  flame  of  the 
shot. 

Question — What  precaution  should 
be  taken  in  entering  an  abandoned 
mine? 

Answer — When  entering  such  a  mine 
extraordinary  care  should  be  used  to 
detect  any  gas  that  may  be  present. 
An  open  light  should  not  be  used; 
either  an  electric  cap  lamp  or  an  ap- 
proved safety  lamp  should  he  employed. 
One  should  proceed  slowly  and  watch 
carefully  for  any  possible  effect  that 
may  be  produced  on  the  system,  by 
breathing  the  air  in  the  mine.  On  first 
observing  any  weakness  or  difficulty  in 
breathing,  one  should  always  withdraw 
promptly  to  fresh  air.  It  is  always 
wise  to  carry,  on  such  occasions,  caged 
mice  or  birds  that  will  give  warning 
of  the  presence  of  carbon  monox'de  in 
the  ail-.  If  this  is  not  done,  frequent 
tests  should  be  made  with  a  proper  gas 
detector  designed  for  that  purpose. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


ON  the  whole,  the  figures  received  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  its  "Survey  of  Current  Business"  during  the  two 
weeks  ended  March  3  further  emphasize  the  progress  which 
business  has  made,  compared  with  six  months  or  a  year  ago.  Nearly 
every  industry  shows  slow  and  steady  improvement  and  returning 
confidence. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  products  is  having  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  industry  in  general.  Current  reports  reaching  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  indicate  that  the  trade  of  mail-order  houses  and  of 
other  distributors,  largely  dependent  upon  rural  patronage,  is  already 
feeling  this  improvement. 

In  the  textile  industry  figures  previously  reported  showed  that  both 
cotton  and  silk  consumption  increased  in  January,  compared  to  the 
preceding  month.  Wool  consumption,  however,  the  figures  for  which 
have  just  become  available,  shows  a  decrease  from  64,200,000 
to  61,973,000  lb.  in  January;  nevertheless,  this  figure  is  still  more 
than  double  the  consumption  in  January  last  year. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  January  amounted  to  157,000  tons,  the 
largest  since  April  of  last  year.  Exports  of  copper  totaled  53,130,000 
lb.,  which  was  a  decrease  of  over  8,000,000  lb.  from  December.  Imports 
of  tin  increased  to  8,103,000  lb.,  larger  than  for  any  month  of  1921. 

Exports  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  declined.  Bitumi- 
nous exports,  at  644,000  tons,  were  only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  as 
large  as  a  year  ago. 

Petroleum  production  in  January  reached  a  new  high  level  of  43,326,- 
000  barrels,  which,  accompanied  by  heavy  imports  and  decreased  con- 
sumption, brought  the  amount  in  storage  to  195,444,000  barrels,  the 
largest  so  far  recorded  for  any  month. 

Newsprint-paper  production  declined  slightly  in  January,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  December,  is  the  largest  for  any  month  since  April, 
1921.  Exports  of  newsprint  increased  nearly  60  per  cent,  reaching  a 
total  of  5,073,000  lb.,  and  exceeding  any  month  in  1921. 

Contracts  awarded  for  business  and  industrial  buildings  increased 
over  December,  both  in  floor  space  and  in  value.  All  other  classes 
of  building  showed  a  slight  seasonal  decline.  Residential  buildings 
contracted  for  in  January  total  18,083,000  sq.ft.,  valued  at  $75,728,000. 
This  is  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  residential  building  ever  recorded 
for  January.  Indications  point  to  a  big  increase  in  building  operations 
this  spring. 

Practically  every  lumber  association  reports  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion over  December.  A  portion  of  this  increase  is  seasonal,  but,  com- 
pared with  January  last  year,  there  is  a  very  marked  increase. 

Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour  as  grain,  amounted  to  14,985,000 
bushels  in  January,  which  is  a  further  decline  from  preceding  months. 
Exports  of  corn  and  corn  meal,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  9,000,000 
bushels  over  December,  reaching  a  total  of  19,437,000  bushels. 

With  the  exception  of  farm  products,  price  index  numbers  showed 
a  tendency  toward  lower  values  in  Januarj'.  In  most  groups  this  was 
limited  to  one  or  two  points.  The  Department  of  Labor's  wholesale 
index  for  all  commodities  dropped  from  149  to  148  in  January. 

Due  to  the  heavy  drop  in  retail  food  prices  the  cost  of  living  index, 
compiled  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  declined  to  158, 
compared  with  161  in  December  and  the  high  point  of  205  reached 
in  July,  1920. 


Freight    Loadings    Recede    Slightly 

Cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  18 
totaled  780,924,  compared  with 
788,412  during  the  previous  week,  or 
a  reduction  of  7,488  cars,  according 
to  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion. Observance  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day was  no  doubt  a  contributing 
cause  to  the  decreased  loading.  The 
total  for  the  week  was,  however,  an 
increase  of  88,917  cars  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  last 
year  and  8,822  cars  above  that  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 
Coal  loadings  totaled  190,700  cars, 
1,467  less  than  the  previous  week. 
This  was,  however,  43,296  in  excess 
of  the  same  week  in  1921  and 
19,292  greater  than  the  total  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 


Unemployment    Falls    in    Cleveland 

Industrial  employment  in  Cleve- 
land continues  to  improve.  The 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  on  Labor  Relations  in 
its  latest  monthly  survey  shows  that 
men  are  going  back  to  work  in 
nearly  all  of  the  city's  largest  in- 
dustries. The  numbers  employed 
are  the  greatest  they  have  been 
since  last  May  and  very  little 
smaller  than  they  were  during  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April.  One  hun- 
dred of  the  city's  leading  factories 
which  normally  employ  500  or  more, 
leported  73,158  persons  on  their 
payrolls  Feb.  28,  as  compared  with 
69,352  on  Jan.  31. 

Cadillac   Plant   Speeds   Up 

Orders  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  Cadillac  cars  are  being  re- 
ceived in  such  volume  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  work- 
ing force  at  the  company's  factory 
to  a  total  of  7,000,  very  near  the 
high  water  mark  for  this  division  of 
General  Motors.  Officei-s  of  the 
company  announce  that  the  organ- 
ization is  now  on  the  largest  produc- 
tion schedule  in  its  history,  greater 
by  20  per  cent  than  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 


Steel  Workers  Return  to  Work 

Several  hundreds  of  idle  steel 
workers  returned  to  work  last  week 
with  increased  operations  in  the 
steel  mills  of  the  Youngstown  dis- 
trict. The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  of 
Warren,  resumed  operations  on  a  100 
per  cent  basis,  the  first  mill  in 
the  district  to  reach  capacity  since 
the  depression  began.  Open-hearth 
steel  products  have  reached  more 
than  two-thirds  of  capacity,  with 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  a  Corpora- 
tion plant,  operating  fourteen  of  its 
fifteen   furnaces. 


D.  L.  &  W.  Places  Repair  Order 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.R.  has  placed  an  order 
for  the  repair  of  500  cars  with  the 
Berwick  Car  Works,  Berwick,  Pa. 
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German  Mines  Now  Produce  Nearly  as 
Much  Coal  as  Before  the  War 

GERMANY'S  coal  year  1921  was  a  strained  one.  Bi- 
tuminous production  during  the  first  ten  months 
surpassed  that  of  1920  by  5,000,000  tons  and  brown  coal 
output  during  the  same  period  exceeded  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year  by  10,000,000  tons,  thus  putting  the  country 
back  practically  on  a  pre-war  basis,  but  production  is  not 
the  country's  big  problem.  The  impending  division  of  the 
Upper  Silesion  fields  worries  Germany  because  she  fears 
she  may  lose  a  valuable  fuel  source.  That  is  one  difficulty. 
Another  is  the  question  whether  German  coal  rates  are  to 
be  raised  to  stop  "giving"  France  and  Belgium  vast  sums 
each  month  in  low  coal  charges.  Last  is  the  question:  How 
soon  is  the  Entente  coal  tribute  to  be  lowered  ?  All  these 
harassments  worry  the  German  coal  industry  as  it  moves 
into  1922,  a  year  of  uncertainty. 

Total  output  during  1921  was:  Bituminous  coal,  136,- 
209,000  metric  tons  and  lignite,  123,000,000.  The  Ruhr 
district  produced  94,115,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal;  Upper 
Silesia,  29,644,000  and  all  other  districts,  12,450,000  tons. 

The  changes  in  output  since  1913  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  figures,  from  which  the  production  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  the  Saar  mines  is  deducted. 


COAL    PRODUCED    IN   GER.\I.\NV,    1913-1921 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
J917. 


174.090.000  tons  1918. 

149.250,000  tons  1919. 

137,157,000  tons  1920 

146,865,000  tons  1921 
155,160.000  t:  ns 


158,630,000  tons 
107,529,000  tons 
131,540,000  tons 
136,210,000  tons 


Production  in  1921  was  still  below  that  of  the  war  years, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  1915.  The  increase  since 
1920,  although  in  itself  not  very  important,  shows  decided 
progress,  as  the  extra  shifts  which  were  run  in  1920  during 
ten  months  came  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  March,  1921. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  early  parts  of  1920  were  marked  by 
several  large  strikes  and  riots,  which  caused  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  4,000,000  tons. 

Improved  conditions  are  most  pronounced  in  the  Ruhr 
district.  The  total  production  of  this  district  in  1921  was 
only  20,000,000  tons  behind  that  of  the  record  production  of 
1913,  while  the  total  of  the  whole  of  Germany  fell  short  of 
the  latter  by  40,000,000  tons,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
loss  of  the  Saar  district  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Output  Augmentbh)  bv  Increase  i.x  Workmen 

The  gain  in  output  is  largely  due  to  the  increased  number 
of  workmen.  In  the  Ruhr  district  560,000  workmen  were 
employed  at  the  end  of  1921,  compared  with  533,000  at  the 
end  of  1920,  showing  an  increase  of  27,000,  the  larger  num- 
ber of  which  were  employed  on  the  surface.  The  reduction 
of  the  working  time  from  8^  to  7  hours  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  unproductive  labor  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  men  working  below. 

Production  in  Upper  Siles'a  in  1921  fell  short  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  2,000,000  tons.  In  the  main  this  was  due  to 
the  riots  which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  plebiscite. 
Despite  the  large  increase  of  men  employed,  production  was 
nearly  by  26  per  cent  below  that  of  1913.  Progress,  how- 
ever, is  noticeable  compared  with  1919,  when  the  total  pro- 
duction of  Upper  Silesia  was  26,000,000  tons. 

Lignite  output  in  1921  totaled  123,000,000  tons,  or  11,- 
000,000  tons  more  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Since 
1913  production  has  increased  36,000,000  tons. 

The  production  of  coke  in  1921  was  28,000,000  tons,  com- 
pared with  25,000,000  in  1920  and  32,600,000  in  1913.  Of 
briquets  of  bituminous  coal  5,900,000  tons,  and  of  lignite  28,- 
000,000  tons  were  produced. 

In  the  supply  of  fuel  a  certain  stringency  is  again  notice- 
able, due  to  increased  industrial  activity.  This  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  case  of  the  higher  grades,  caused  by  the 
sharp  differentiation  now  exercised  by  industry  as  well  as 
by  the  reparations  coal.  The  mines  are  not  making  suffi- 
cient provision  for  changed  conditions  although  urged  to  do 
so  by  the  government  as  well  as  the  market. 

Attempts  to  raise  the  coal  production  by  opening  new 
shafts  were  peculiarly  absent  during  1921;  as  in  previous 
years.  A  start  in  this  respect  was  only  lately  made  by  the 
Thyssen  combine,  which  has  commenced  operations  for  the 


sinking  of  several  new  pits,  three  of  them  w^th  double  shafts 
and  two  with  single  shafts.  As  a  whole,  opinion  as  to 
whether  new  shafts  are  profitable  's  strongly  divided,  the 
majority  of  mining  concerns  maintaining  that  productive- 
ness is  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  the  cost  of  a  double 
shaft  plant,  including  the  necessary  workmen's  dwellings,  is 
over  200,000,000  M. 

The  countries  drawing  on  the  Upper  Silesian  coal  pro- 
duction are  Austria,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy  and 
Hungary.  By  the  division  of  Upper  Silesia,  of  the  61  mines 
in  existence,  49i  mines  fall  to  the  share  of  Poland,  while 
llf  remain  German.  The  Polish  mines  yield  77.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  production,  while  only  7,000,000  tons  per  year, 
or  22.5  per  cent  are  produced  by  the  German  section.  If 
Germany  is  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Poland 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  the  lost  Upper  .Silesian 
mines,  she  will  sustain  a  loss  of  6,000,000  tons  per  year. 

While  during  the  last  six  months  the  usual  hue  and  cry 
directed  against  the  coal  tribute  under  the  Spa  treaty  was 
nearly  silenced,  owing  to  eased  conditions,  it  is  again  be- 
coming a  topic  of  the  day.  Monthly  shipments  of  coal 
under  the  Spa  treaty  averaged  1,500,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  and  100,000  tons  of  brown  coal  bricjuets.  The  increased 
activity  of  the  industry  having  produced  a  certain  stringency 
in  the  coal  situation,  the  government  is  again  urged  to  take 
steps  to  have  the  coal  tribute  reduced. 

The  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Upper  Silesian  mines 
is  providing  a  further  argument  for  this  movement.  Men 
like  Stinnes  believe  the  only  remedy  is  to  raise  the  domestic 
coal  price  to  the  level  of  foreign  prices.  He  fig-ured  out 
that  from  200,000,000  to  240,000,000  gold  marks  are  simply 
given  away  to  France  and  Belgium  by  keeping  the  domestic 
price  so  far  below  the  world  market  standard.  The  damage 
sustained  by  Germany,  he  says,  is  much  larger,  however, 
as  the  cheap  German  coal  puts  the  iron  industry  in  France 
and  Belgium  in  a  position  to  outrival  the  German  iron 
industry  in  foreign  countries. 

Government  Reluctant  to  Raise  Prices 

The  government,  however,  is  by  no  means  willing  to  raise 
prices  in  view  of  the  enormous  effects  a  rapid  increase 
would  have  on  the  price  of  all  other  commodities.  Prices 
have  i-ecently  been  raised  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  bituminous  coal,  and  30  per  cent  for  brown  coal, 
and  the  tendency  is  not  to  go  further  without  pressing 
reasons.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
contemplated  increase  of  the  coal  tax  to  40  per  cent. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  exports  of  coal  have  increased 
from  month  to  month,  reaching  in  September  650.000  tDns, 
or  25  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average.  The  imports  in 
September  were  120,000  tons,  ur  15  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
war average.  These  imports  are  chiefly  bunker  coal  for 
harbor  towns,  and  hardly  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

The  general  opinion  with  regard  to  the  coal  situation  in 
Germany  after  the  part  detachment  of  Upper  Silesia,  is 
that  in  times  of  slack  business  the  home  production  is  just 
suflncient  for  the  requirements  of  the  country,  while  during 
times  of  increased  industrial  activity  even  under  normal 
business  conditions,  it  falls  short.  If  production  cannot  be 
increased,  exports  of  coal,  even  reduced  as  they  now  are, 
cannot  be  maintained.  An  increase  of  imports,  however, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  probable. 


Coal-Mining  Corporations  to  the  number  of  l.oSl  which 
reported  a  net  income  for  the  calendar  year  of  1919  had 
an  invested  capital  of  $1,175,891,538.  Their  net  income 
was  $98,912,336,  or  8.41  per  cent.  They  pax!  income  tax 
amounting  to  $8,390,535  and  war  profits  and  excess  profits 
tax  to  the  extent  of  $9,255,479,  making  their  total  tax 
$17,646,014.  These  figures  are  contained  in  an  official 
statement  issued  Feb.  20  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  1919  tax  returns 
have  been  compiled  with  unusual  care,  owing  to  insistent 
demand  by  Congress  for  more  definite  information  about 
taxes  being  paid  by  industrial  corporations.  The  total 
number  of  coal-mining  companies  making  returns  for  1919 
was  3,228.  Of  this  number,  1,581  had  net  incomes  and 
1,647  had  no  net  income.  The  latter  had  deficits  aggregat- 
ing $23,748,807. 
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Rail  Officials  Oppose  Cut  in  Coal  Freights;  Say  It  Would 
Have  Little  Effect  on  Prices  in  General 


WELL-DEFINED  opposition  to  a  rate  reduction  on 
coal  was  manifested  by  railroad  officials  in  their 
closing  statements  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  freight-rate  investigation.  They  took  the 
position  that  a  coal  freight-rate  cut  would  not  be  reflected 
in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  articles  into 
the  manufacture  of  which  coal  entered.  They  gave  com- 
parisons of  a  10  or  15  per  cent  rate  cut  on  coal  itself 
and  on  the  articles  manufactured  in  which  coal  played  a 
part,  showing  that  the  coal-rate  cut  would  yield  less 
benefit  to  the  consumer  than  a  direct  cut  on  the  manu- 
factured article  itself. 

T.  C.  Powell,  of  the  Erie  R.R.,  said  the  relationship  of 
freight  rates  to  the  mine  price  of  anthracite  was  less  in 
1921  than  in  1913,  1914  or  1916.  He  declared  that  if  the 
coal  rates  were  reduced  10  per  cent  the  railroads  would 
have  to  haul  20  per  cent  more  coal  in  order  to  earn  a 
satisfactory  revenue. 

After  the  commission  concludes  consideration  of  state- 
ments of  interested  parties  it  will  proceed  to  study  the 
evidence  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  decision.  In  the 
consideration  of  rate  reductions  it  is  said  that  the  commis- 
sion will  first  consider  the  coal  rates. 

The  Colorado  Metal  Mining  Association  and  other  mining 
interests  of  that  state  asked  that  the  coal  and  coke  rates 
from  producing  centers  to  the  metal  mines  and  smelters 
be  materially  reduced. 

The  main  argument  against  coal-rate  reductions  was 
made  by  H.  A.  Cochran,  coal  traffic  manager  cf  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  R.R. 

Replying  to  various  witnesses  representing  shippers  who 
have  contended  that  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  coal 
is  essential  to  the  stimulation  of  business,  Mr.  Cochran 
told  the  commission  that  almost  any  reasonable  reduction 
that  could  be  made  would  hardly  be  reflected  in  selling 
prices.  Estimatine  the  average  consumption  of  coal  at  5.35 
tons  per  household,  Mr.  Cochran  estimated  f^at  a  10  per 
cent  reduction  in  freight  rates  would  mean  an  average 
saving  to  each  householder  of  only  $1.21  a  year.  He 
continued : 

Exhibits  filed  by  sliipper-s  with  the  commission  show  that  the 
freight  charges  on  a  ton  of  coal  from  Athens.  Ohio,  to  Detroit. 
Mich.,  is  J2.47  per  net  ton.  In  constructing  an  automobile  whose 
factory  price  is  approximately  $1,000,  these  exhibits  show  that 
about  two  tons  of  coal  is  used.  The  freight  charges  on  this  would 
be  $4.94.  The  exhibits  show  that  the  freight  charges  on  an 
automobile  from  Detroit  to  Athens  would  be  $24.83.  A  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  freight  rate  on  coal  used  in  constructing  the 
automobile  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  49gc. 
A  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  rate  on  the  automoljile  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  Oie  consumer  by  $2.48. 

In  like  manner  we  find  that  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  rates 
on  coal  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va..  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  cement  slightly  over  3c.  while  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  rate  on  cement  from  .\llenlown  to 
Fairmont  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  "Jc.  a  barrel 
A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  coal  rates  from  Somerset.  Pa., 
to  Pinesburg,  Md.,  would  result  in  a  saving  in  the  production  cost 
of  lime  of  7gc,  per  ton,  while  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
freight  charges  on  lime  from  Pinesburg  to  Somerset  would  result 
in  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  26gc.  per  ton  of 
lime. 

A  10  per  cent  reduction  in  coal  rates  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  copper  38 gc,  while  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
In  the  rate  on  copper  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
by  76c. 

Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  for  1914  shows  the 
ya'ue  of  manufactured  products  to  have  been  a  little  over  $24, 
000,000,000.  In  that  year  the  bituminous  coal  production  (422.- 
noO.flflO  tons)  was  but  slightly  greater  than  in  1921.  Exhibits 
already  filed  show  that  the  coal  transported  by  railroads  and 
used  in  steel  plants,  byproduct  coke  oyens  and  other  industrials 
amounted  to  40,2  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  The  bituminous 
coal  produced  in  1921  was  about  407,000,000  tons:  40.2  per  cent 
of  this  would  he  163,614,000  tons.  Freight  charges  on  this  at  an 
average  rate  of  $2.27  per  ton  would  be  $371,403,780.  The  present 
index  number  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  about  150. 
If  the  .same  amount  of  products  was  manufactured  in  192'  as  In 
1914.  the  value  would  be  over  $36,000,000,000.  The  freight  charges 
on  coal  used  for  indu.strial  purposes  would  therefore  be  but 
slightly  over  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  A  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  bituminous  coal  rates  would  be  equivalent  to  but  1/10  of 
1  per  cent  of  value  of  products. 

Exhibits  filed  by  the  .shippers  show  that  the  Increase  in  bitu- 
minous coal  rates  on  coal  shipments  to  pulp  mills  averaeed  $1.96 
per  ton,  or  less  than  1/20  the  average  increase  in  the  price  of 
paper. 

So  far  as  we  can  find  from  the  record,  not  one  shipper  produc- 


ing manufactured  articles  through  the  use  of  coal  has  gone  on 
record  as  agreeing  to  translate  a  rate  reduction  on  coal  into  a 
reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  his  manufactured  articles. 

A  10  per  cent  reduction  in.  coal  rates  on  steel  products  would 
reduce  the  production  cost  only  64/100  of  1  per  cent  and  a  15  per 
cent  reduction  would  reduce  the  cost  by  less  than  1  per  cent.  It  Is 
not  believed  that  so  slight  a  reduction  would  be  reflected  in  the 
selling  prices  to  the  railroads. 

.A.  reduction  of  even  15  per  cent  on  coal  rates  would  mean  a 
saving  on  pig  iron  of  only  from  23Jc.  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  76Jc.  per  ton   in   the  Chicago  district. 


Congress  at  Loggerheads  with  Navv  Over 
Expenditures  for  Fuel 

CONGRESS  seems  to  be  at  war  with  the  navy  over  its 
expenditures  for  coal  and  other  fuel.  For  several 
years  since  the  war  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  tried  to  get  the  navy  outlay  for  fuel  reduced  to  the 
pre-war  figure  of  something  around  $5,000,000  a  year. 
During  the  war  its  fuel  bill  ran  up  to  thirty  odd  millions 
a  year.  Last  session  the  House  cut  the  navy  fuel  allotment 
down  to  $17,500,000  and  a  deficiency  item  of  $12,500,000 
was  requested  by  the  navy  at  the  special  session  last 
autumn.  During  hearings  then  the  navy  officials  in  charge 
of  fuel  were  severely  criticised  for  exceeding  the  appro- 
priation made  and  the  navy  withdrew  the  deficiency 
estimate. 

This  session  the  navy  sent  in  a  modified  estimate  for  a 
$12,000,000  deficiency  to  tide  the  navy  over  until  June  30, 
when  the  fiscal  year  expires.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  under  the  guidance  of  Chairman  Madden,  of 
Illinois,  who  is  seeking  a  record  as  a  saver,  cut  the  navy 
estimate  practically  in  two  and  in  reporting  the  deficiency 
bill  to  provide  for  funds  for  the  balance  of  the  year  gave 
the  navy  $6,282,685. 

Considerable  local  publicity  was  given  to  the  cut  by 
navy  officials,  who  pointed  out  that  it  would  practically 
require  its  vessels  to  anchor  at  sea,  as  the  present  fund 
was  exhausted.  Mr.  Madden,  however,  defended  the  action 
or  the  committee,  saying  that  the  country  looked  to  Congress 
to  cut  appropriations  and  that  government  departments 
should  keep  within  appropriations.  He  said  the  deficiency 
funds  allotted  would  allow  the  navy  $1,225,000  for  fuel 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  all  proper  functions  of  the  navy.  The  House  voted  the 
funds  as  reported  by  the  committee  with  but  little  debate, 
Representative  Hicks,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Committee,  being  the  only  member  to  incyiire  as 
to  whether  it  would  enable  the  navy  to  conduct  the  usual 
maneuvers.  Mr.  Madden  said  they  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  navy  and  that  naval  vessels  could  be  docked  as  well 
as  cruise  needlessly  around. 


J.  E.  McCoy  Resigns  Coal  Secretaryship 
After  12-Year  Tenure  of  Office 

JE.  McCoy  tendered  his  resignation  as  secretary-treasurer 
•  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion Feb.  24  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  at 
the  offices  of  the  association  in  the  Holston  National  Bank 
Building,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  resignation  was  accepted 
and  became  effective  March  1. 

Mr.  McCoy  completed  12  years'  service  in  that  office  Feb. 
9  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  the 
bituminous  coal  association  secretaries  of  the  country, 
among  whom  he  has  a  host  of  friends.  When  he  accepted 
the  secretaryship  the  association  included  twenty-two  coal 
companies  producing  2,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  an- 
nually. Its  membership  now  numbers  approximately  100 
companies  producing  normally  from  6,500,000  to  8,500,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year. 

Mr.  McCoy  has  not  announced  his  plans.  He  left  for  New 
York  City  Wednesday,  March  1,  expecting  also  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  Atlantic  City. 
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Hultman  Warns  Massachusetts  Mayors  of 
Liklihood  of  Coal  Strike 

IN  a  memorandum  relative  to  the  coal  situation,  addressed 
to  Mayors  and  other  city  officials  of  Massachusetts, 
Eugene  C.  Hultman,  Fuel  Administrator  of  that  state,  calls 
attention  to  the  likelihood  of  a  strike.  Both  the  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  miners,  he  says,  threaten  to  strike  on 
April  1,  and  the  mine  owners  state  that  a  strike  is  inevitable. 
"In  reply  to  my  request  for  information,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  also  advises,  'The  stage  is  well  set 
for  a  strike  on  April  1.'  In  my  opinion  this  most  aptly 
describes  the  present  situation. 

"The  wage  scale  of  the  unionized  bituminous  coal  miners 
expires  April  1  and  strike  rumors  have  been  emanating 
from  both  miners  and  operators.  However,  the  bituminous 
fields  are  only  partly  unionized  and  there  has  been  much 
part-time  work  or  unemployment  during  the  past  year. 
Bituminous  coal  prices  at  the  mine  mouth  have  dropped 
from  $10  in  1920  to  $2.50  per  ton  at  the  present  time. 

"Bituminous  coal  from  non-union  fields  can  be  produced  in 
sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  all  industrial  and  domestic  re- 
quirements. Many  operators  and  trade  organizations  claim 
that  the  production  from  these  mines  will  be  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  country  under  1922  conditions  of  industrial 
and  railroad  activity.  If  there  should  be  a  strike,  the  region 
supplying  New  England  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  some 
coal  to  consumers  located  in  the  Middle  and  Western  states. 
Foreign  export  demand,  however,  which  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  1920  "pi-ofiteers'  orgy,"  is  now  a  negligible 
factor;  in  fact,  large  quantities  of  foreign  coal  are  now 
available  for  import. 

Three  Months'  Supply  of  Bituminous  Coal  on  Hand 

"According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  January,  1922,  users  of  bituminous  coal  in  New 
England  had  on  hand  about  a  three  months'  supply.  New 
England  receipt  figures  for  January  and  February  show  an 
increase  over  any  previous  months  since  June,  1921. 

"Labor  in  anthracite  mines  is  highly  unionized;  the  mine 
owners  also  are  strongly  organized.  The  miners  have  had 
steady  employment  at  war-time  wages  during  several  years. 
In  addition,  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  provide  that  anthracite 
can  be  mined  only  under  the  supervision  of  a  'boss  miner,' 
who  is  licensed  by  the  state  and  who  must  have  served  at 
least  a  two-years'  apprenticeship  in  a  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite mine  to  be  eligible  for  examination.  The  price  of 
anthracite  coal  (stove  size)  at  the  mine  has  increased  from 
$4  in  1914  to  $8.10  per  gross  ton  at  the  present  time. 

"The  anthracite  producers  have  informed  me  that  they 
believe  there  will  be  a  suspension  of  production  in  the 
anthracite  fields  due  to  a  strike,  vacation  or  walk-out,  for 
an  indefinite  period  after  April  1. 

"The  economic  movement  for  lower  prices  will  compel 
producers  of  anthracite  to  reduce  the  present  price.  Anthra- 
cite is  at  present  prices  a  'luxury'  fuel,  and  the  difference 
existing  between  bituminous  selling  today  in  Boston  at  $8.25 
per  ton  delivered  and  anthracite,  with  lower  heat  value,  at 
$15  must  be  reduced,  or  bituminous  coal  will  displace  anthra- 
cite in  this  section  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  domestic 
fuel  requirements  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  are  now 
being  supplied  by  bituminous  coal. 

"Domestic  anthracite  coal  deliveries  and  stocks  as  of  Feb. 
1,  1922,  in  Massachusetts  and  metropolitan  Boston  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  comparative  tables  compiled  by  this 
office: 

DELIVERIES.    STATE  OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
(In  Net  Ton.s) 

Coa]  yeai- — April  1,  1920.  to  March  31.  1921 5  '07  643 

Ten  months — April  1,  1921.  to  Feb.  1,  1922 4'3'''379 

Stocks  on  hand  Feb.  1,  1922 [        '694!923 

DELIVERIES.  METROPOLIT.^X  BOSTOX 
(In  Net  Tons) 

Coal  year — April  1,  1920.  to  March  31,   1921 2  130  413 

Ten  months — April  1,  1921.  to  Feb.  1,  1922 l"766'837 

Stocks  on  hand  Feb.  1.  1922 235i831 

"These  figures  indicate  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  short- 
age for  the  present  coal  burning  season.  If  the  public  act 
intelligently,  the  cost  of  domestic  fuel  for  next  winter  should 
be  lower  than  the  cost  of  this  season's  supply.     A  prolonged 


restriction  in  the  production  during  the  spring  and  summer 
will  tend  to  limit  the  price  reduction  at  the  mine,  but  the 
greater  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  conjunction  with  anthra- 
cite will  stabilize  the  mai'ket  for  domestic  fuel." 


National  Coal  Association  Convention  Set 
For  May  24  in  Chicago 

ASIDE  from  routine  business,  of  which  there  was  an  ac- 
cumulation, the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  Washington  on 
March  2  found  much  to  discuss  in  the  latest  developments 
with  respect  to  the  legal  status  of  trade  associations  and 
their  possible  future  activities. 

President  Bradley  was  directed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  call  on  the  departments  of  Commerce  and  Justice  for  a 
more  definite  statement  of  the  exact  position  of  coal  asso- 
ciations than  is  disclosed  by  the  recent  correspondence  be- 
tween Secretary  Hoover  and  Attorney-General  Daugherty. 
While  Attorney-General  Daugherty  has  made  it  plain  that 
statistical  matter  may  be  compiled  for  dissemination  to  the 
public  through  the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  has  not 
been  made  entirely  clear  to  the  coal  operators  whether  that 
same  information  can  be  first  made  public  by  associations 
themselves. 

What  the  coal  associations  want  is  for  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  tell  them  precisely 
in  what  activities  they  can  indulge  and  what  are  illegal, 
so  that  they  can  again  proceed. 

Of  quite  as  much  interest  was  the  detemiination  of  May  24 
as  the  date  for  the  1922  convention  and  the  place  as  Chicago. 
The  committee  on  an-angements  consists  of  Harry  N.  Tay- 
lor, chairman;  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  and  Walter  Cunningham. 

The  National  Coal  Association  will  be  represented  at  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  convention  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  16,  17  and  18  by  ten  delegates  and  the  foreign 
trade  committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the  association 
at  the  convention  of  the  Nation  Foreign  Trade  Council  at 
Philadelphia  on  May  10,  11,  12,  1922. 

The  railroad  relations  committee  reported  its  main  ac- 
tivities have  recently  been  in  connection  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  rate  inquiry.  T.  H.  Watkins,  chairman  of  the 
foreign  trade  committee,  said  that  his  committee  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
at  tidewater  but  are  still  at  work  on  the  matter. 

George  W.  Reed,  of  Chicago,  and  Peter  Kooi,  of  Wyom- 
ing, have  resigned  as  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion. The  Illinois  associations  were  asked  to  name  Mr.  Reed's 
successor  as  a  director.  W.  S.  Megeath  was  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Kooi.  E.  L.  Douglas  succeeds  Mr.  Reed  as  a 
member  of  the  government  coal  contracts  committee  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Brydon  becomes  chairman. 


Debtor  Members  of  Old  Tidewater  Exchange 
Face  Legal  Action  by  Trustee 

LITIGATION  growing  out  of  the  insolvency  of  the  old 
./  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  New  York  City,  developed 
an  important  legal  decision  handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  20,  by  which 
debtor  members  of  the  old  unincorporated  exchange  who 
have  not  settled  with  that  organization  for  their  tonnage 
overdrafts  existing  on  April  30,  1920,  when  the  activities 
of  the  exchange  ceased,  will  be  called  to  immediate  account 
in  suits  instituted  by  William  R.  Coyle,  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  exchange. 

More  than  eighty  concerns  are  in  debt  to  the  exchange 
for  amounts  aggregating  more  than  $1,000,000,  according 
to  James  F.  Curtis  and  Emory  R.  Buckner,  attorneys  for  the 
creditors'  committee,  petitioning  creditors  and  the  trustee 
in  bankruptcy.  As  the  assets  are  to  be  distributed  among 
100  or  more  creditors,  interest  in  the  results  is  widespread. 

Actions  against  a  number  of  the  debtor  shippers  has 
already  begun.  These,  as  well  as  others  soon  to  be  started, 
will  be  pushed  vigorously  to  an  early  trial. 


In  Spite  of  all  these  expert  predictions  that  business  will 
get  better,  it  will. — Newspaper  Exterprise  Association. 
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Illinois  Operators  Propose  State  Wage  Conference; 
Lewis  Says  ''No  "  but  Farrington  May  Defy  Union 


By  E.  W.  Davidson 


DEVELOPMENTS  in  the  Middle  West  during  the  past 
few  days  have  advanced  the  momentous  g-ame  of  '"coal 
chess"  now  being  played  by  the  operators  of  the  land 
on  one  side  and,  on  the  other,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  in  its  various  factions.  But  even  now  there  is 
nobody  wise  enough  to  say  just  which  way  the  game  is 
headed. 

On  Wednesday,  March  1,  the  operators  of  Illinois  proposed 
to  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  miners,  that 
he  and  his  "associates  in  Illinois"  meet  them  to  "discuss  the 
whole  problem  of  producing  coal"  in  that  state.  The  oper- 
ators notified  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  International 
union,  that  they  had  made  the  proposal.  On  Saturday  it 
became  knovm  that  Fai-rington  had  put  the  case  before 
Lewis  and  that  the  Intei-national  president  had  replied  that 
"under  the  policy  adopted  by  the  convention  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  District  12  to  enter  into  separate  negotiations  for  a 
new  wage  agreement"  and  that  "in  my  judgment  District  12 
should  refrain  from  any  attempt"  to  make  such  a  separate 
deal. 

The  final  and  most  significant  event  of  the  week,  however, 
was  Farrington's  announcement,  Saturday,  that  "We  shall 
give  further  consideration  to  the  Illinois  operators'  invita- 
tion to  meet  them  in  district  wage  scale  conference  at  a 
meeting  of  our  district  executive  board  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  next  Wednesday"  [March  8].  This  indicates  an  inten- 
tion on  Farrington's  part  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Interna- 
tional union,  though  he  has  not  openly  hopped  off  for  such  a 
flight  yet. 

The  great  question  before  the  coal  men  of  the  land  is: 
How  far  will  Farrington  go?  Will  his  bitter  feeling  toward 
President  Lewis  lead  him  to  a  final  and  complete  break  with 
the  International  union  in  order  to  win  a  wage  agreement 
for  his  men  in  Illinois  ?  And  if  he  does  try  to  desert  the 
rest  of  the  national  organization  in  its  present  battle,  will 
he  be  able  to  hold  his  own  ranks  solid?  His  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  may  shed  further  light  on  these  dark  questions. 

Farrington  Pbofe3ses  Surprise  at  Operators'  Offer 

Mr.  Farrington  was  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  March  1, 
when  the  operators'  proposal  was  handed  him.  He  was 
attending  a  routine  business  session  of  the  joint  conference 
at  the  time,  and  was  in  the  city  only  for  that  purpose,  he 
said.  The  sealed  letter  was  laid  before  him  during  the  after- 
noon, when  a  series  of  small  matters  were  getting  attention, 
and  a  studied  effort  was  made  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  proposal. 

After  the  meeting,  when  he  read  the  operators'  letter, 
signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  three  Illinois  associations, 
he  repeated  his  well-worn  declaration  that  he  had  never 
made  any  overtures  to  the  operators  for  a  separate  agree- 
ment. He  said  that  their  action  of  that  day  was  a  surprise 
to  him.  "I  don't  see  anything  for  Lewis  to  do  now,"  said  he, 
"except  to  let  us  go  ahead  with  this  thing,  or  else  call  his 
general  strike.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  middle  ground 
— no,  not  even  the  policy  committee  of  the  union  can 
find  any." 

Illinois  coal  men  were  getting  more" confident  every  day 
that  the  policy  committee  could  find  a  way  to  approve  of 
separate  district  deals  between  miners  and  operators,  but 
President  Lewis'  flat  declaration  to  Farrington  appeared  to 
deflate  some  of  this  confidence. 

Members  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association  point 
out  that  the  proposal  to  Farrington  may  prevent  govern- 
ment intervention,  at  least.  Some  of  them  frankly  say  the 
move  will  have  been  worth  while  if  it  results  in  nothing  but 
that. 

Even  if  Farrington  should  meet  the  operators,  a  lot  of 
"discussing"  could  be  enjoyed  by  all   present  without  any 


wage  agreement  resulting.  The  operators  are  as  firm  as 
ever  in  declaring  that  miners'  wages  must  take  a  long 
drop.  They  might  agree  to  let  the  check-off  live,  provided 
they  could  control  the  expenditui'e  of  money  checked  off,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  preventing  its  use  to  combat  other 
operators,  but  they  give  no  indication  of  having  up  their 
sleeve  any  wage  scale  which  would  please  Illinois  miners. 

The  operators  of  Indiana  have  made  no  move  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Illinois  producers  and  have  no  immediate 
intention  of  it,  according  to  Phil  Penna,  of  Terra  Haute, 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  four  communications  of  last  week  in  the  Illinois  case 
follow,  first  of  which  is  the  letter  of  the  three  Illinois  oper- 
ators' associations  to  President  Lewis  on  March  1: 

Replying  to  your  telegram  of  Feb.  27.  1922.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  each  of  your  efforts  to  secure  a  meeting  to  consider  agree- 
ment on  joint  wage  conference  have  been  abortive,  we  are  as  per 
the  attached  copy  of  today's  letter  to  Mr.  Prank  Farrington  re- 
questing an  immediate  conference  between  the  operators  '  and 
miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

You  will  note  therefrom  the  basis  and  reasons  for  our  action 
lierein. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Rice  Miller,  W.  K.  Kavanaugh  and 
H.  C.  Adams,  the  three  association  presidents. 

The  proposal  to  Frank  Farrington,  also  dated  March  1  and 
bearing  the  same  signatures,  was  as  follows: 

The  Illinois  coal  operators  have  on  two  occasions,  and  in  accord 
and  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted  with  the  joint  inter- 
state agreement,  March  31,  1920.  accepted  invitations  e.xtended 
by  John  Ij.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  AVorkers  of 
America,  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  propriety  of 
holdmg  an  mterstate  joint  conference.    ■ 

In  each  instance,  after  appointing  a  time  and  place,  and  being 
urged  by  us  to  have  such  committee  meeting,  Mr.  Lewis  has  ad- 
vised us  that  the  meeting  would  not  be  held.  Under  date  of 
^''\-]  '^'^  ^^^  '"  '"*''=eipt  of  the  following  telegram  from  him: 
•  "R?,i<^'"ence  invitation  extended  by  mine  workers  for  joint  meet- 
ing Cleveland.  March  2,  operators  of  all  districts  except  Illinois 
have  indicated  that  they  will  not  be  present  at  such  meeting.  Y'ou 
are  therefore  advised  that  in  view  of  these  circumstances  meeting 
will  not  convene  at  that  date. 

In  justice  to  the  public,  to  the  miner  and  to  the  operator  we 
can  see  no  reason  why,  because  of  the  failure  to  confer  in  other 
states,  a  definite  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  should  not  be  made.  We  have  carefully  studied  and 
discussed  among  ourselves  terms,  conditions  and  rates  on  which 
we  are  willing  to  make  a  contract,  and  we  think  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  the  operators  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  and  your  associates  in  Illinois  the  whole  problem 
ot  producing  coal  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

■'"t.^'?'^  .<^°""'?'^t'0"  ^ve  call  to  your  attention  the  32d  Section  of 
our  Illinois  contract,  which  reads  as  follows: 

■The  joint  executive  boards  are  authorized  and  instructed  to 
arrange  for  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  new  contract  to 
begin  at  a  date  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  this  contract." 

\\e  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  contract, 
including  this  paragraph,  comes  under  that  guarantee  both  of 
yourself  and  the  International  union  which  was  given  to  the 
President's    Bituminous   Coal    Commission.      Please    note    text: 

"Tenth  :  That  the  fullflllment  of  this  agreement  is  guaranteed 
by  the  International  union,  and  the  fulfillment  of  joint  agreements 
entered  into  m  any  district  shall  also  be  guaranteed  by  the  officers 
ot  the  international  organization,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  of  the 
district,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  all  such  agreements 
are  carried  out  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit." 

We  realize,  as  the  coal  miners  in  this  state  must  realize,  that  a 
large  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  coal  must  be  made  before 
any  general  improvement  in  business  conditions  can  be  brought 
about. 

We  believe  also  that  by  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  and  miner  the  serious  problems  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  the  State  of  Illinois  can  be  settled  and  settled  fairly 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  those  interested  directly  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  both 
to  meet  these  conditions  and  carry  out  these  agreements,  and 
therefore  suggest  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  with  you  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  our  judgment  that  this  meeting  should  be  held  at 
the  earliest  consistent  date.  If  entirely  agreeable  to  you  we  would 
like  to  suggest  Chicago,  III..  Wednesday,  March  8,  as  a  place 
and  time. 

Mi\  Farrington  laid  the  matter  before  President  Lewis  in 
this  telegram: 

Under  date  of  March  1  the  presidents  of  the  three  operators' 
associations  in  Illinois  directed  a  letter  to  me  requesting  that  we 
meet   them   in  district   wage-scale   conference   for   the  purpose   of 
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negotiating  a  wage  agreement  to  replace  the  one  now  in  effect 
and  as  required  Ijy  the  32d  section  of  our  agreement,  which 
requires  that  negotiations  for  a  new  agreement  must  begin  previous 
to  the  termination  of  our  e.xisting  agreement.  Considermg  that 
the  operators  sent  you  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  me,  you  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  its  contents,  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for 
my  quoting  it  therein. 

Our  district  executive  board  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  consideration  to  said  letter,  and  that  body  has  directed  me 
to  communicate  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  securing  advice  as  to 
how  we  shall  proceed.  If  we  are  permitted  to  go  into  negotiations 
with  the  Illinois  operators  for  the  purpo.se  of  negotiating  a  dis- 
trict agreement,  our  district  convention  must  be  convened  to 
formulate  a  district  wage  scale  policy  before  the  negotiations  can 
begin. 

■President  Lewis'  reply  to  Farrington  was: 

Your  wire.  Under  policy  adopted  by  reconvened  international 
convention  held  in  Indianapolis  Feb,  14  to  18  inclusive  it  is  not 
possible  for  representatives  of  District  12  to  enter  into  separate 
negotiations  with  Illinois  operators  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
new  wage  agreement. 

This  policy  contemplates  the  negotiation  of  a  wage  agreement 
with  the  Central  Competitive  Field  as  a  base,  and  in  the  event 
that  no  such  agreement  is  negotiated  by  April  1  declares  in  favor 
of  a  general  suspension  of  mining  operation,  this  action  being 
subject  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  is  now  being  taken.  This  arrangement  in  its 
operation  is  manifestly  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  district 
settlements  and  in  my  judgment  District  12  should  retrain  from 
any  attempt  to  consummate  a  district  settlement  under  these 
circumstances. 

The  problems  now  confronting  the  mining  industry  are  national 
in  scope  and  cannot  be  solved  bv  the  operators  and  miners  of  any 
particular  district.  The  fact  that  the  operators  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  who  are  obligated  to  meet  us  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  basic  interstate  agreement  have  as  yet  failed  to  do  so 
does  not  alter  the  situation.  The  thirty-second  clause  of  your 
district  agreement,  to  which  you  allude,  is  subordinate  to  the 
sixteenth  clause  of  the  international  agreement,  which  provides 
for  a  joint  meeting  of  miners  and  operators  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field  and  which  has  been  ignored  and  flaunted  by  the 
operators.  The  offer  of  the  Illinois  operators  is  obviously  intended 
to  destroy  the  effectiveness  and  strength  of  the  national  policy 
which  has  been  enunciated  and  contemplates  the  breaking  up  of 
our  forces  into  many  separate  units.  Their  policy  is  inherently 
sellish,  economically  unsound  and  contains  no  elements  of  con- 
sideration for  public  welfare.  I  therefore  advise  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  District  12  decline  the  offer  of  the  Illinois  coal 
operators. 


What's  Going  to  Happen  Between 
Miners  and  Operators? 

Chicago  Coal  Men  Hazard  Guess  That  After  a  Strike 

Wage  Agreements  Will  Be  Made  by  Districts  Except 

in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 

WHAT'S  going  to  happen  between  miners  and  opera- 
tors ?  In  Chicago,  coal  men  with  trained  earr,  always 
to  the  ground  ai'e  hearing  all  sorts  of  rumblin.es.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  confusion  in  what  they  hear.  The  con- 
fusion is  so  great,  in  fact,  that  the  wisest  men  amon.g  them 
are  making  no  prophesies — publicly.  But  they  have  charted 
out  the  probable  course  of  events  in  their  owti  minds.  A 
composite  of  the  private  opinions  of  a  pi'esident,  a  vice-presi- 
dent, and  two  sales  managers  of  four  big  coa'  companies 
operating  in  the  Western  fields  can  be  set  forth  thus: 

A  strike  still  seems  inevitable.  That  has  been  a  foregone 
conclusion  ever  since  the  United  Mine  Workers  took  their 
stand  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  and  upset  the  conserva- 
tive program  which  the  International  officers  hoped  to  have 
adopted.  The  union's  policy  committee,  with  its  almost  un 
limited  power,  continues  to  put  an  element  of  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  miners'  position,  but  these  four  expert  ob- 
servers are  convinced  that  the  policy  committee  can  do 
nothing  to  prevent  a  stoppage  of  work,  at  least  in  most 
fields.  What  that  committee  can  and  will  do  immediately 
after  the  strike  goes  into  effect  is  what  the  four  are  wonder- 
in.g  about. 

The  move  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  in 
proposing  on  March  1  co  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the 
Illinois  district  of  the  union,  that  he  meet  the  operators  to 
talk  over  a  separate  wage  contract  for  Illinois,  is,  of  course, 
an  important  factor. 

In  case  Farrington  obeys  the  orders  of  the  International 
and  declines  to  sign  a  wage  agreement  for  his  men  with 
the  Illinois  operators,  then  the  strike  can  be  general  and 
Farrington  will  have  done  nothing  up  to  that  moment  to 
split  the  union.  That  question  of  whether  Farrington,  in 
his  hatred  of  President  Lewis,  actually  would  cause  a  schism 
in  union  ranks  if  he  could,  causes  a  wide  division  of  opinion 
among  the  four  observers  quoted  here. 


"He  wouldn't  do  it,"  says  one.  "Frank  does  a  lot  of  loud 
talking,  but  he  wouldn't  wreck  the  union." 

"You  bet  he  would,"  contributes  one  of  the  sales  man- 
agers. "He  no  longer  has  any  ambitions  to  be  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  If  he  gets  a  chance  to  make  a 
good  deal  for  his  Illinois  men — just  watch  him  make  it; 
yes,  and  without  a  strike,  possibly,  though  I  doubt  this." 

"Well,"  replied  another  of  the  four,  answering  the  same 
question,  "it  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  Illinois  opera- 
tors, maybe,  if  Fan-ington  would  do  something  with  his 
men  between  now  and  April  1  that  would  keep  the  mines 
out  here  working.     I'm  not  saying  he  would.     But  then  — " 

From  that  point  the  four  opinions  draw  together  again. 

If  there  is  a  general  strike  the  probability  is  that  shortly 
thereafter  Illinois  ^\^ll  make  a  separate  agreement  with  a 
flexible  wage  scale  to  enable  union  mines  to  meet  open- 
shop  competition,  with  Indiana  and  southern  Ohio,  or  pos- 
sibly the  whole  of  Ohio,  following  suit  with  separate  deals. 
In  this  the  union's  policy  committee  would  have  a  hand,  per- 
ceiving the  futility  of  trying  to  keep  up  a  losing  countrj-- 
wide  battle  when  union  finances  are  so  low,  and  finding 
ways  of  convincing  the  district  organizations  that  a  com- 
promise is  necessary. 

The  four  private  pi-ognosticators,  however,  are  not  guess- 
ing that  district  agreements  will  be  signed  with  the  union 
organization  in  either  Pennsylvania^ — other  than  in  the 
strongly  organized  anthracite  district — or  in  West  Virginia. 
There  they  believe  the  battle  against  the  union,  so  deter- 
minedly started  with  the  backing  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  will  be  fought  to  a  finish,  and  that  the  union 
cannot  win.  But  with  the  union  organization  pulverized,  the 
Eastern  operators  will  soon  find  that  the  manifold  difficul- 
ties of  running  mines  with  totally  unorganized  labor  will 
compel  a  return  to  some  sort  of  labor  organization. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  Illinois  opera- 
tors' move  toward  a  state  agreement  with  Farrington,  it 
may  at  least  stave  off  government  intervention  for  the  time 
being,  thus  thwarting  a  fond  union  hope. 

On  one  final  point  of  prophecy  the  four  observers  diverge 
again.  One  man  believes  the  separate  state  wage  agree- 
ments will  result  in  a  spasm  of  price  cutting  that  will  reduce 
the  whole  coal  industo'  to  a  serious  state,  and  the  others 
feel  that  the  country's  coal  demands  will  be  large  enough 
within  the  year  to  lessen  the  bitteniess  of  competition  and 
thus  help  keep  prices  on  a  more  even  keel. 


Anthracite  Mine  Workers  Said  to  Oppose 
Referendum  Vote  on  Strike 

THE  executive  committees  of  the  three  districts  of  the 
United  mine  Workers  covering  the  anthracite  region 
will  meet  in  New  York  on  March  13,  1922,  for  a  two  days' 
session,  prior  to  meeting  the  operators  on  the  15th.  It  is 
reported  that  the  miners  will  then  announce  officially  their 
objection  to  the  referendum  vote  on  a  strike,  ballots  on 
which  are  now  in  the  field,  having  been  mailed  out  from 
International  headquarters  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Nova  Scotia  Pact  Made  but  Not  Ratified 

AT  a  conference  held  in  Montreal  on  March  1  between 
representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  an  agreement  was 
reached  for  a  new  wage  contract  involving  12,000  Nova 
Scotia  coal  miners.  An  official  statement  said  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  would  not  be  published  until  it 
had  been  ratified  by  the  members  of  the  unions  affected, 
to  whom  their  delegates  will  report.  The  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  agreement  would  establish  peace  for  a  year. 


Will  Strike  in  Western  Canada  on  April  1 

NINE  thousand  coal-mine  workers  in  the  Western 
Canadian  fields  will  strike,  according  to  Robert 
Livett,  chairman  of  the  scale  committee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  if  the  wage  reductions  now  announced 
are  put  into  effect. 
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Secretaries  Davis  and  Hoover  Disclaim  Formal 
Effort  to  Bring  About  Wage  Conference 


NOT  having  authority  tj  make  a  mandatory  call 
for  a  conference  between  the  operators  and  the  men 
of  the  Central  Competitive  Fieid,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis  is  proceeding  informally  in  the  hope  that  the  good 
auspices  of  his  department  may  be  exercised  in  bringing 
about  a  joint  wage  conference  of  the  four  states.  Up  to 
March  6  no  formal  communication  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  had  gone  out  requesting  this  conference,  but  it 
is  intimated  that  informal  assurances  have  been  had  such 
as  to  sustain  hope  for  success  in  the  minds  of  the  officials 
who  seek  the  interstate  negotiations.  These  officials 
recognize,  however,  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  situation, 
because  of  the  expressed  intention  of  certain  operators  not 
to  enter  again  into  an   interstate  agreement. 

One  explanation  offered  as  to  why  the  government  seeks 
a  conference  looking  to  such  agreement  is  expressed  by 
a  prominent  official  as  follows:  "Without  regard  to  what 
they  may  think  of  the  violations  charged  against  labor, 
the  operators  should  make  every  effort  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  violating  the  terms  of  the  wage  contract  now  in 
force,  which  provides  for  an  interstate  conference  before 
the  end  of  the  contract  period.  For  this  reason  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  operators  will'  find  it  possible  to  meet 
the  men  in  conference,  even  though  the  result  be  only 
to  announce  their  determined  intention  not  to  renew  an 
agreement   affecting   the   several   states." 

During   the   week   Representative    Coughlin,   of   Pennsyl- 


vania conferred  with  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coal  situation,  but  both  the  Congressman 
and  the  Labor  Secretary  declined  to  disclose  what  trans- 
pired at  the  conference.  Officials  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  are  cautious  in  answering  queries  covering  develop- 
ments in  the  situation.  While  the  department  has  gathered 
a  mass  of  data  bearing  on  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment about  coal  mines,  whatever  opinions  officials  in  touch 
with  the  situation  may  have  reached  have  not  been  dis- 
closed nor  has  access  been  given  to  any  of  the  data  or 
conclusions  which  officials  may  have  reached  in  a  pre- 
liminary  way. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  who  some  time  since  was 
delegated  by  the  President  to  use  his  good  offices  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  coal-mining  labor  problems,  has  refrained 
recently  from  discussion  of  the  situation  because  every 
informal  statement  he  has  made  has  been  given  an  official 
status  and  has  led  to  many  erroneous  conclusions  in 
various  quarters.  Mr.  Hoover  apparently  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  wiser  policy  for  him  is  to  remain  silent 
and  proceed  with  quiet  informal  negotiations  looking  to 
settlement  of  the  wage  question.  Mr.  Hoover  told  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  a  few  days  ago  when 
the  committee  was  considering  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  among  other  additional 
duties  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  was  the  possibility 
of  settlement  of  coal-mining  labor  problems. 


Lady 


Rhondda,  First  Woman  in  House  of 
Lords,  .Known  as  Coal  Queen 

^TISCOUXTESS  RHONDDA,  granted  the  privilege  of 
taki?.g  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  March 
2  is,  Irke  her  late  father,  better  known  in  British  industrial 
circles   than   in   fashionable   society.     Her   father,  who,   as 


The  immense  coal  fields  which  she  inherited  from  her  father 
have  given  her  the  title  of  "the  coal  queen." 

She  is  39  years  old  and  is  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Cambrian  coal  combine,  which  controls 
the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  the  southern  Welsh  fields, 
and  is  chairman  of  the  British  Fire  Assurance  Co. 


I^ADY   RHONDD.\ 


David   H.   Thomas  of   Wales,  built   up   vast  coal   interests, 

owning  ships,  steel  plants  and  other  factories,  died  in  1918. 

Lady  Rhondda  is  director  in  twenty-seven  companies  and 

takes  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  several  of  them. 


Grange  Urges  Million  Farmers  to  Rouse 
Public  Sentiment  Against  Coal  Strike 

A  MILLION  farmers,  members  of  the  National  Grange, 
are  about  to  come  out  in  opposition  to  a  coal  strike. 
In  a  special  communication  to  its  various  local  branches 
the  national  office  is  urging  the  farmers  to  create  public 
sentiment  against  a  strike.  They  take  the  position  that 
the  operators  and  miners  should  settle  their  ec  nom'c 
differences  without  imposing  a  burden  on  the  public  through 
recourse  to  a  strike.  In  a  public  statement  the  granio 
organization  quotes  many  U.  S.  Senators  in  expressions 
against   a   coal   strike. 

In  a  letter  to  members  of  the  Grange,  dated  Feb.  27. 
S.  J.  Lowell  says:  "The  time  has  now  arrived  when  it 
seems  pertinent  that  the  Grange  should  expre5s  'tself 
in  no  uncertain  terms  in  protest  of  a  possible  strike  of 
mine  workers  and  railroad  employees.  If  a  coal  strike 
takes  place,  as  seems  possible,  in  April,  the  production  of 
the  fuel,  upon  which  the  prosperity  and  well  being  of 
millions  depend,  will  cease. 

"If  coal  production  stops  people  will  suffer,  and  the 
speetac'e  of  a  comparatively  small  group  of  men  and 
interests  seizing  the  weapon  of  human  misery  and  humin 
suffering-  in  order  to  impose  their  will,  and  their  refusil 
to  deal  fairly  with  one  another,  and  make  others  pay  the 
penalty,  is  preposterous  in  this  naticn  and  t'me. 

"The  decision  of  every  member  of  the  Grange  to  do  hi  ■. 
part  in  building  up  an  overwhelming  public  opinion  for  a 
fair  and  just  settlement  and  the  enforcement  of  such 
settlement  to  the  utmost,  will  prevent  any  strike.  Owners, 
workers  and  the  government  must  feel  the  power  of  this 
public  opinion.  No  man  or  set  of  men  in  this  country  can 
succeed  against  a  united  public  sentiment. 


Produetion 

and  the 

Mairket 
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PRODUCTION  of  bituminous  coal  has  definitely  out- 
stripped the  demand,  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  one  of  indiffer- 
ence. Here  and  there  buyers  have  taken  heart  at  the 
indication  of  government  intercession  by  way  of  a  plan 
to  bring  operators  and  miners  together  for  a  conference 
on  the  wage  question.  Much  coal  has  been  flowing  to 
storage  recently  and  the  consumer  is  not  excited  over 
the  impending  struggle,  as  he  feels  that  strike  needs 
over  present  reserves  can  be  filled  by  non-union  coals  in 
the  event  of  prolonged  interruption  to  union  production. 
Large  consumers — railroads  and  public  utility  plants 
— are  still  taking  reserve  tonnage,  but  in  a  more 
leisurely  manner  and  are  now  inclined  to  shop  around 
before  buying.  The  entire  coal  fraternity  is  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty.  Strike  views  are  so  widely  different 
that  many  producers  and  sellers  refuse  to  predict,  and 
the  market  reflects  this  uncertain  situation.  The  more 
conservative  miners  are  said  to  recognize  that  the  trend 
of  the  times  makes  a  wage  reduction  inevitable  and 
would  favor  settlement  after  some  preliminary  skir- 
mishes have  taken  place. 

Heavy  Tonnage  Offerings  Weaken  Spot  Prices 

Too  heavy  offerings  of  tonnage  have  weakened  prices. 
As  was  the  case  last  fall,  there  has  been  too  much  use 
of  the  strike  threat  as  a  sales  argument  and  it  has  been 
so  effective  that  reserves  are  in  some  cases  adequate  for 
a  long  term.  A  mining  suspension  now  appears  really 
necessary  before  any  appreciable  market  recovery  can 
be  expected.  Coal  Age  Index  of  spot  prices  was  179  on 
March  6.  compared  with  180  on  Feb.  27  and  192,  Jan.  2. 

Indications  are  not  lacking  that  there  will  be  an 
increased  consumption  of  coal  after  April  1.  Iron  and 
steel  operations  are  more  than  double  those  of  last  De- 
cember. Automobile  and  parts  industries  are  more 
active.  The  upward  price  trend  of  farm  product's  also 
encourages  the  belief  that  the  coal  market  should  be  in 


a  more  healthy  state  after  the  wage  controversy  is  set- 
tled. Considerable  optimism  prevails  as  to  business,  in 
the  not-distant  future,  when  downward  adjustments  in 
mine  and  transportation  costs  of  coal  become  a  reality. 

Domestic  producers  have  experienced  a  rush  of  orders 
in  the  Midwest  regions,  where  a  blizzard  brought  out 
the  need  for  current  supplies.  This  demand  is  only 
temporary,  however,  as  neither  householder  nor  retailer 
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figures  on  taking  more  than  actual  needs  for  the  balance 
of  the  coal  year. 

Anthracite  domestic  business  is  largely  confined  to- 
tonnage  needed  to  eke  out  the  winter.  The  industry  is 
confronted  with  the  imperative  need  for  lower  prices  if 
bituminous  competition  is  not  to  become  insuperable. 
The  shortage  of  steam  sizes  has  been  lessened  with  the 
recent  heavier  offerings. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  resumed  its  upward  swing  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  25,  when  10,348.000  net  tons  were  mined,  accord- 
ing to  the  Geological  Survey.  The  output  for  the  preceding 
week  was  10,276,000  tons.  Reports  of  loadings  for  the 
early  part  of  last  week  indicate  that  the  present  production 
rate  is  being  maintained. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  tonnage  mined  has  ex- 
ceeded consumption  and  stocks  have  increased  perceptibly. 
It   is    estimated    that   about    11,000,000    tons    of   additional 
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Estimates  of  Production 

.  Net  Tons) 
BITLMINOUS 

Wppk  Ended                1021  —  1922 

1920—1921 

reb.  II  (M 10,309,000 

Feb.  18  (6) 10,276,000 

Feb.  25  (al.            .            10,348,000 

Dailv  average 1,725,000 

Coal' year 381,375,000 

Daily  av.  coal  >T. .  .              1,374,000 

7,859,000 
7,489,000 
7,432,000 
1,239,000 
489,361,000 
1,756,000 

.\NTHR.\CITE 

Feb.  18   1,703,000 

Feb.  25(a) 1,701,000 

Coal  year 77,674,000 

2,010,000 

1.816,000 

81,774,000 

COKE 

1922 

Feb.  18 135,000 

Feb.  25(a) 144,000 

Calendar  year 984,000 

1921 

219,000 

193,000 

1,917.000 

( .  )Subiect  to  re\nsion.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report. 
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coal  would  have  to  be  stored  to  raise  reserves  to  the  level 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

All-rail  shipments  to  New  England  increased  considerably 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  25,  when  a  total  of  4,151  cars 
passed  the  five  gateways,  as  compared  with  3,368  in  the 
preceding  week.  Shippers  have  been  pushing  their  sales 
in  that  territory,  but  heavy  price  cuts  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  competitive  tonnage  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Dumpings  at  the  Roads  for  all  accounts  were  371,753 
net  tons  during  the  week  ended  March  2,  a  sharp  increase 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  The  bulk  of  the 
tonnage  went  to  New  England,  although  bunker  trading  is 
more  active.  Off-shore  exports  have  gained  considerably 
in  the  past  few  weeks  and  shippers  are  centering  their 
interest  in  South  American  business.  Increasing  prices  of 
British  coals  lead  to  the  hope  that  American  exporters  can 
soon  get  into  a  better  position,  especially  as  the  prospects 
are  good  for  lower  delivered  prices.  February  dumpings 
at  Hampton  Roads  exceeded  the  January  figure  by  more 
than  100,000  tons. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  report  on  business 
conditions  for  February  says  that  anticipation  of  a  coal 
strike  brought  an  improved  demand,  particularly  from  the 
railroads.  The  roads  have  been  able  to  move  all  the 
coal  they  want  and  to  handle  the  increased  industrial  fuel 
shipments  with   very   little   delay.     Because   of  this   move- 


ment, however,  the  number  of  idle  coal  cars  has  steadily 
declined. 

Quotations  are  only  firm  at  best  and  there  are  increasing 
lots  of  demurrage  coal  to  be  picked  up.  Non-union  coals 
are  still  active  but  their  price  rise  has  been  checked  by  the 
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lack  of  demand.  The  recent  market  activity,  however,  was 
not  up  to  that  of  last  October,  when  the  rail  strike 
threatened. 

Non-union    coal    evidently    is    being    considered    by    con- 
sumers  as    available   in    sufficient    quanties   to    fill    such    a 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

PocahoDtas  lump 

PooahoDtaa  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings.  . .  . 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

*Smokele8B  mine  run 

Caearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  10(H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  1 0  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  11  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  11  (Low  Vol.) 

Hluh-Volatile,  Eastern 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.)  . . 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas)..  ,  . 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump 

W.  Va.  mine  run 

W.  Va.  screenings 

Hocking  lump 

Hocking  mine  run . 


Market 

Quoted 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cincinnati. . . 
Qncinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York... 
Philadelphia . 
Baltimore . . . 
New  York. . . 
Philadelphia . 

Baltimore 

New  York. . . 
Philadelphia . 
Baltimore. .  . , 
New  York . . , 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore 


Feb.  6 
1922 
$3.25 
2.15 
1.30 
3.00 
2.00 
3.15 
1.85 
1.20 
4.70 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
2.85 
3.05 
2.55 
2.35 
2.40 
2.20 
2.05 
2.10 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.85 


New  York. . . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore. . . . 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Pittsburgh, . . 
Columbus  . . . 
Columbus  . . . 
Columbus. . . 
Cincionatt. 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati.    . 

Cincinnati 

Columbia 

Columbus.  .  . 


1.50 
1.50 
1.45 
2.65 
2.15 
1.65 
2.65 
1.65 
1.30 
2  65 
2.25 
1.45 
1.10 
2.65 
1.75 


1.75 
1.15 
4.55 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
3.00 
3.05 
2.55 
2.50 
2.45 
2.25 
2.10 
2.10 
2.05 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
2.65 
2.15 
1.65 
2.65 
1.65 
1.30 
2  35 
2.05 
1.50 
1.20 
2  65 
1.90 


1.75 
1.15 
4.60 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
3.00 
3.05 
2.70 
2.40 
2.45 
2.40 
2.00 
2.10 
2.10 
1.75 
1.75 
1.85 


March     6 
I922t 

l.Tolat  2.00 

1.2o(a.  1.50 

2.75(m  3.50 

1.7.-,(it.  2. So 

3.006/  3.25 

1  75 
1,00(«  1.25 
4  SO(n  4.75 
l.65(n  2.25 
2.25tti:  2.60 
1.75(«  2.00 
2.75(<V  3.25 
2.85(5  3.25 

2  70 

2  20(9    2.75 
2.20fi    2.65 

:'.r,(u   J..S.5 

1  90(n  2.25 

I.95W  2.20 

2.10r.i  2.15 

1.65«i  1.90 

1.65(<i  1.85 

1  85(a  2  00 


Market      Feb.    6 

Quoted  1 922 

Hocking  screenings Columbus....  1.35 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland 3.00 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland 2.00 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings Cleveland 1.70 

Midwest 

Franklin,  Dl.  lump Chicago 3.  65 

Franklin,  ni.  mine  run Chicago 2.35 

Franklin,  111.  screemn«>. . .   Chicago 2 .  00 

(Central.  111.  lump Chicago 3.  00 

Central,  111.  mine  run Chicago 2.35 

Central,  m.  screenings Chicago 1.65 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.25 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run .. .  Chicago 2.50 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings.. .  Chicago K  85 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...     _ 

Standard  lump St.  Louis 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis. 


Feb.  27 
1922 
1.50 


JIarch  6 
I922t 

$i.io@'n.oo 

3.00(5)  3.25 
1.95(3)  2.00 
l.75(Si    1.85 


Chicago 2.95 

Chicago 2.25 

Chicago 1.55 

"     -      •  2.90 

1.90 


1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
2.65 
2.15 
1.65 
2.55 
1.60 
1.40 
2.25 
1.85 
1.40 
1.30 
2.55 
1.90 


1.50ca 

1  65 

1 .  40(51 

1.60 

1,50(5^ 

1  60 

2  60(5 

2  75 

2 .  1  Ofi 

/   211 

1 .  60(5 

1./0 

2    .'.'/(«' 

2  7.1 

1 .  50(51 

1    75 

1 .  ?.;(5i 

1  .iO 

2.00(5. 

2   50 

1.75(5 

2  25 

1 .  l''(<i 

1  .oO 

1    25«i 

1    35 

2.50(5 

2  75 

1.75(5 

2.00 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis.. . 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville. 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisvple. 

West  Kv.  screenings LouisviUe. 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

•Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvancea  over  previous 


1.00 
2.60 
1.90 


3.30 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.35 
1.80 
3.25 
2.50 
2.00 
3.20 
2.25 
1.75 
2.75 
1.95 
1.20 
2.50 
1.85 
1.40 


3.25 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.35 
1.80 
3.25 
2.50 
2.00 
2.90 
2.25 
1.75 
2.60 
1.95 
1.10 
2.65 
1.85 
1.80 


2.85(5  3,65 

2.25(5  2   75 

1.75(5  2.25 

2.75(5  3.25 

2.25(5i  2.50 

i.6,5(S,  1.S5 

3.00(5  3.50 

2.35(5  2.65 

2.00(5  2.25 

2 . 6.5(5  .1'  00 

2.15(a  2  50 

I.60(ai  i,.S.5 

2.50(S  2.75 

1.85(5  2.00 

1.00(5  1.25 

S.3.5@.  S.60 

1.70(9  2.00 

1.65(5  2.00 


Birmingham..  2.90  2.90  2.60  2  50(5    2.75 

Birmingham..  1.85  1.85  1.85  1.70rn    2.00 

Birmingham..  2.10  2.10  1.85  1.75(6)   2.00 

LouisviUe....  2.90  2.60  2.55  g.iO&  3.50 

Louisville....  1.45  1.55  1.55  1.50(51    1.65 

LouisviUe...  1.15  1.20  1.35  l.S5^1.S5 

Cincinnati...  2.90  2.50  2.35  2.00(si  2.o0 

Cincinnati...  1.45  1.50  1.75  l.sr,(S,l.M 

Cincinnati.    .  0.85  1.10  1.15  1.15(51.25 

Kansas  aty..  5.00  5.00  5.00  5.00 

Kansas  City..  4  00  4.00  4.00  4  00 

Kansas  City..  2.50  2.50  2,50  2,50 
Hampton  Roads 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  deelinM  in  italtct. 


Current  Quotations— Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Broken , 

Broken 

Btt 

|« 

gM 

Stove 

Steve 

Stove 

Cheetnut 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Pee 

Pea 

Pea 

Buokwheat  No.  1 . 
Buckwheat  No.  I . 

Rico 

Rio 


Barley 

Barley 

Birdseye 

*Net  tons,  f.o.b.  miees. 


Market 
Quoted 

New  York. . . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York. . . 

PhUadelphi*.. 

Chicago 

New  York. . . 

PhUadelphis.. 

CThicago 

New  York. . . 

Philadelphia.. 

Chicago 

New  York..., 

Philadelphia. . 

Chicago 

New  York. . . 

PhUadelphia.. 

New  York.    . 

Philadelphia.. 

New  York.    . 

PhUadelphia.. 

New  York . . 
tAdvancea  ov 


$2.61 
2.66 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.47 
2.38 
5.63 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 
2.38 

.    .  2.47 

2.38 
2.47 

r  previous  week 


Independent 

$7!66@"7!56 
7.25®  7.75 
7.15®  7.75 

7.50* 
7.75®  8.10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75» 
7.85®  8.10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
5.00®  5.50 
4.75®  5.00 

6.10* 
3.00®  3.50 
2.75®  3.50 
2.00(3)  2.50 
2.00®  2.25 
1.50(3)  1.75 
1.25®   1.75 

shown  in  heavy  type, 


Company 
$7.60@$7.75 
7.75®  7.85 
7.60®  7.75 

7.75 

7.40* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.60* 
7.90®   8.10 
8.05®  8.25 

7.60* 
5.75®   6.50 
6.15®   6.25 

6.10* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 
2.00®  2.50 
declihee  in  ttoltca. 


Independent 

$7.  66®  $7.  50 
7.25®  7.75 
7.15®   7.75 

7.50* 
7.75(5i   8.  10 
7.75(5    8.  15 

7.75* 
7.85(5    8.  10 
7.75(5.   8.  15 

7,75* 


6    10* 

3,00("  3,50 

2,75(>i.  3,50 

2,00(5  2   50 

2,00(<i  2   50 

1,50("  1,75 

1  ,  50rni  I    75 

1.60®  1.90 


-Feb.  27,  1922- 


Company 
$7.60(6i$7.75 
7.75(3,   7.85 
7.60(51   7.75 

7.75 

7.40* 
7.90(0    8.10 
8.05(5i   8.25 

7.60* 
7.90("    8.  10 
8.05(5    8.25 

7  60- 


1.50 

1.50 

2.00®  2  50 


^ March  6, 

Independent 

$7".66@$7'.56 
7.25®  7.60 
7.15®  7.75 

7.50* 
7.75®  8.  10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
7.85®  8.10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
i.SO®  5.50 
4.75®   5,00 

R.OO* 
3.00(5)  3.50 
2  75®  3.50 
2  00®  2  60 
2.00^  2.50 
l.iO®,  1.60 
1.50®  1.75 
1.63®  1.75 


1922t ■ 

Company 

$7.60®$7.75 

7.75(51   7.85 

7.60®  7.75 

7.75 

(!.  95(51   7.iO* 

7.90®   8.10 

8.05®  8.25 

7.SO0I    7.60* 

7.90®   8.10 

8.05®  8.25 

7,30®  7.eo* 

5.75®  6,45 

6.15®  6.25 

5,60®  B.IO* 

3,50 

3,50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00®  2.50 
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gap  in  supply  as  may  be  occasioned  by  a  strike.  From 
all  sections  the  reports  are  much  the  same — a  growing 
indiflference  to  sellers'  offerings.  The  inference  also  gained 
from  this  is  that  in  many  cases  considerable  coal  stocks 
have  been  built  up  and  that  consumers  hesitate  to  take  on 
further  safeguards  when  there  is  lower-priced  fuel  in  sight 
later  this   year. 

How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 


e  operation  of  bitu 

nitious  coal  mi 

lies,  bv  fields 

,  as  reporle 

K.y  ilie  U.  .S. 

Geological  Survey 

in  Table  V  of 

the  Weekly 

Report 
Week 

Fields 

July  to  De 

1922 

Ended 

1921 

to  Dat 

IJlinois 

44.8 

50.6 

55.5 

41.4 

22.9 

Ohio,  north  and  centra 

52  6 

30.4 

Pittsburght 

41   2 

36    1 

41.0 

Central  Pennsvlvanin, 

39.1 

46.5 

Somerset  County 

55  5 

72  9 

Cumberland-Piedmont 

Panhandle,  W.Va 

55.3 

45,8 

35.3 
45  7 

30  9 
60  4 

37  2 

Winding  Gulf 

63.7 

New  River 

24.3 

49.8 

57  5 

59  3 

Tufe  River 

48.1 

Logan 

47.6 

57.0 

65.8 

Kenova-Thacker 

36.2 

49,6 

\irginia 

54.8 

Alabama 

N.  E.Kcntuckv.. 

32.9 

41.8 

49.7 

Western  Kr-muckv. 

32  5 

33  8 

35.4 

Hazard  . . 

51.7 

50.8 

69.1 

Iowa 

57  4 

74  8 

72  7 

Missouri . . 

50.7 

61   9 

60.4 

42.0 

48.1 

61.7 

Oklahoma 

63.9 

58.3 

55  9 

*Rail  and  river  mine 

s  combined. 

tRail  -Mines. 

Bold  fate— Xon-un 

on. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  increased  to  144,000  net  tons 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  25,  from  135,000  tons  in  the 
preceding  week.  This  was  the  largest  production  attained 
in  any  week  since  last  March. 

In  the  last  three  weeks  coke  prices  have  advanced  nearly 
oOc.  all  ai'ound.  From  present  indications,  however,  the 
impetus  has  been  removed.  The  increase  was  attributable 
mainly  to  the  coming  coal  strike  but  as  the  coal  market  fails 
to  gain  further  ground  coke  producers  have  no  trouble  in 
securing  tonnage   at  softer  prices. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  hard  coal  was  1,701,000  net  tons  during 
the  week  ended  Feb.  25,  1922,  only  2,000  tons  less  than  in 
the  preceding  week.  A  slight  temporai-y  improvement  was 
caused  by  the  recent  storms,  but  domestic  purchases  are 
being  made  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Steam  sizes  are 
still  in  good  call  although  the  heavy  movement  has  softened 
independent  prices. 


Join.       Feb. 
1  922 

Coal  Age  Index  179,  Week  of  March  6,  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period.  $2.17.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to  the 
tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  obtained 
was  compared  with  the  average  tor  the  twelve  months  ended 
June,  1914,  as  100.  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report  on 
"Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-191S,"  published  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is  a  series 
of  index  numbers,  plotted   in   the   above  diaeram. 

Neither  the  retailer  nor  the  householder  considers  it 
necessary  to  have  more  than  a  small  supply  on  hand.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  new  coal  year  will  see  these  stocks 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  that  buyers  will  be  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  hoped-for  lower  prices.  New  England 
is  an  exception  to  this  policy.  All-rail  shipments  during  the 
week  ended  Feb.  25  were  3,362  cars,  as  compared  with  2,812 
cars  in  the  previous  week.  Better  buying  prevails  in  that 
section  as  retailers  are  extending  their  stocks  to  cover  the 
month  of  May. 

Ten  departments  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  this 
week  asking  for  bids  on  87,000  tons  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  wagon  and  barge  delivery.  Bids  will  be 
opened  March  16. 


Coil   Paragraphs   from   Foreign   Lands 

CzECHOiLOVAKiA — Deposits  of  coal 
have  been  discovered  in  sub-Carpathian 
Russia,  near  Lupca,  in  the  province  of 
Marmaros.  Exploitation  is  to  be  com- 
menced during  the  spring.  The  Govern- 
ment has  authorized  the  Zivnostenska 
Banka  to  form  a  company  for  trade 
in  coal  with  headquarters  at  Prague. 

Germany  —  Ruhr  production  during 
the  week  ended  Feb.  18  was  1,950,000 
metric  tons,  according  to  a  cable  to 
Coal  Age.  The  preceding  week's  out- 
put was  1.821,000  tons. 

Railroad  freight  rates  for  the  trans- 
port of  coal  up  the  Rhine  have  been 
increased  by  120  marks  to  1,656  marks 
per  10  tons. 

Italy — Latest  quotations  of  Cardiff 
best  steam  on  the  Genoa  market  range 
around  42s..  according  to  a  cable  to 
Coal  Age.  This  is  an  increase  of  3s. 
from  last  week's  market. 


Austria— The  Austrian  coal  reserve 
has  been  greatly  diminished,  owing  ta 
the  German  railway  strike  and  the 
Czecho-Slovak  mine  strike.  No  coal 
has  been  received  from  Czecho-Slovakia 
recently  and  the  Vienna  city  gas  and 
electric  works  are  running  short. 

India.  —  The  coal  market  is  firm. 
Foreign  consignments  are  arriving. 
Mills  are  purchasing  small  quantities. 
There  is  a  stock  of  about  30,000  tons 
of  Bengal  coal  in   Bombay. 

Belgium  —  Industrials  are  slack, 
buyers  being  reserved  owing  to  the 
insignificant  amount  of  the  decline  in 
home  prices  and  on  account  of  English 
off"ers.  There  have  been  bie  trans- 
actions in  English  coal  at  92.50  fr., 
delivered,  or  15  fr.  below  Belgian  prices. 

Brazil — A  measure  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
providine'  for  a  10  per  cent  clearance 
tax  on  imported  coal.  Although  coal 
is  on  the  free  list,  like  all  other  articles 


on  this  list,  it  paid  a  small  clearance 
tax,  in  this  case  2  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease to  10  per  cent  is  equivalent  to 
subjecting  it  to  a  tariff  duty.  Another 
bill  approved  by  the  finance  committer 
but  not  yet  through  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  authorizes  the  government  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  coal 
producing  states  and  the  Brazilian  rail- 
ways and  steamship  lines  for  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  local  coal, 

China — Among  other  commodities. 
the  export  of  coal  from  the  colony  of 
Hong  Kong  has  been  prohibited. 

Poland — The  restrictions  touching 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal  within 
the  Polish  State  have  been  abolished 
as  from  March  1.  As  for  the  free 
export  of  coal  abroad,  that  will  depend 
on  how  the  Upper  Silesian  problem  is 
finally  resolved. 

Sweden — During  .lanuary,  1922.  im- 
ports of  coal  at  Stockholm  were  13.000 
tons. 


March  9,  1922 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Production  Registers  Another  Increase; 

Export  Markets  Are  Stronger;  Prices  Up 

STEADILY    increasing    production    in  tilling  the  flats  to  go  hewing  elsewhere. 

Great  Britain  has  followed  the  bet-  The   owners   have   again   approached 

ter  export   market.     Production  during  the  railway  companies  to  reduce  further 

the   week   ended   Feb.    18,   as   cabled   to  the   rates   for  transporting   coal.     The 

Coal  Age  was  5,001,000  gross  tons,  as  owners  pointed  out  that  the  output  of 

compared  with  4,903,000  tons  in  the  pre-  coal   has    steadily   increased,    and    that 

ceding  week,  and   4,803,000   during   the  such  reductions  in  price  as  have  bsen 

week   endea   Feb.   4.  made    are    largely    at    the    expense    of 

Forward     business     includes     170,000  owners'  profits  and  miners'  wages. 

tons  for  Bombay  and  Baroda  railways,  

April  to  December  deliveries  on  Durham  United     States     January     Export.s     of 

bunkers,    and    April    to    August   orders  Bituminous  Coal,  by  Customs 

for  best  Biyth  steam  coals.     Prices  are  Districts 

stronger   on    practically    all   grades.  Customs    Districts                         Gross  Tons 

The  Crown   Agents  'for  the  Colonies,     «r'V°  wr^^;.; ^^^lnl 

acting   for   the    Government  of    iVIauri-     Rochester     22,317 

tius,  has  invited  tenders  for  the  supply     Buffalo     '...'.'.".'.!'..'. 233,458 

of    12,000    tons    of    Welsh    steam    coal     S'Y„7?,^i>.  ,?'|?5 

r^      ^1     .  ^   ■  1  Fnilaaelpnia     lJ,57b 

or  bouth  African  coal.  Maryland     11,030 

In      view      of     the     complaints     that     Virginia    69,406 

whereas   wages   have  fallen  but   prices     l^^jjia'^''™""''    ■•; ;:";;:       ^i;629 

have  not  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  Mobile    .!!.!!!!!.! ...... ........          'l3l 

owners  have  issued  a  statement  to  the     >-'evv   Orleans    360 

effect    that    at    the    end    of    December,    sa^^^' An°tonio lOi 

1920,  when  the  coal  industry  was  under  ei  Paso    ........' . . .' . .' . . . .' .' ....  '.        5,489 

Government  control,  the  total  cost  per     San    Diego    6 

ton  other  than  wages  amounted  to  9s.     aJi,^°S^,„',,i,;^^ '  ??7 

9,1          p        i-i/»rooi                         ii      .^an    r  rancisco     i  Lt 

Jd.,    of    which    6s.    5.33d.    represented     Washington     685 

the  costs  of  timber  and  stores,  and  3s.     Dakota    2,564 

4.28d.   other  co.sts.     Since   the   industry     SVch'gaif  ^"P^""""   gl'pg 

was   decontrolled,  the  cost   per   ton  for  ohio    ......... .I'^.^^-- .........  .       44.'92n 

timber  and  stores  has  steadily  declined,  

and   is   now   about  3s.   per   ton.     Other        ''"°*''' 643.913 

costs,  excluding  timber  and  stores,  con-  „         .       o     j      *   *•   •*     i 

sist  of  a  variety  of  items,  such  as  the  Hampton  Roads  Activity  Increases 

salaries  of  the  clerical  and  administra-  February  showed  a  decided  revival  in 

tive  staff,  depreciation  and  repairs,  local  the  coal  trade,  with  total  dumpings  of 

rates,  royalties — which  generally  speak-  1,089,378  tons,  against  937,664  tons  for 

ing  are  on  the  pre-war  basis — and  wel-  January.    Dealers  are  highly  optimistic 

fare  levy  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  over  the  situation. 

collieries  to  control.  Coastwise    business    was    responsible 

As    the   result   of   an   agreement   re-  largely  for  the  increased  dumpings,  al- 

cently    concluded    between    the    owners  though  both  bunker  and  export  business 

and   the   men,   costs   now   bear   an   ap-  had  their  share  in  bringing  up  the  total, 

parent    increase    in    respect    to    wagon  South  American  markets  are  improving, 

charges,    but    this    increase    is    set    off  The  N.   &  W.   Piers  dumped   503,551 

by   a    figure   on    the   other   side   of   the  tons  in  February,  the  Virginian,  330,783 

account  in  respect  of  wagon  revenue.  tons,  and  the  C.  &  O.  255,044  tons.    At 

In    the    northeastern    fields    there    is  all   piers   the   end   of   the   month   found 

a    great    loss    in    output    and    rise    in  considerable    tonnage    awaiting    cargo, 

costs  at  the  beginnmg  of  every  quarter  with   prospect   of  continued  good   busi- 

in  the  collieries,  due  to  men  going  into  ness. 

seams  which  are  new  to  them,  and  leave  Faith  in  the  local  situation  has  been 


indicated  by  the  recent  advent  of  new 
coal  concerns  and  the  expansion  of 
facilities  of  concerns  already  in  busi- 
ness. Interest  among  coal  men  seems 
to  be  centered  on  South  America,  and 
they  are  preparing  to  develop  trade  in 
that  direction. 


Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

. — Week  Ended — 

Feb.   23  .March  2 

X.  &  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point: 

Cars  on  hand |.889  2,156 

Tons  on  hand 109,520  126,651 

Tonsdumped 101,143  160,268 

Tonnage  waiting 12,01.0 

\'irginian  Ry.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point: 

Cars  on  hand 1,859  1,585 

Tons  on  h.and 93,450  79,250 

Tons  diunped 56.206  128,043 

Tonnage  waiting 37,654  28,200 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Carsonhand 1,655  1,273 

Tons  on  hand 87.750  63,730 

Tonsdumped 52.108  83.442 

Tonnage  waiting. 9,600  455 


?.  9  K  23 30  7  14  21  284  II  18  25  2  3  K  23 30  6  02021 3  10  0  24  1 
Apr.        May      June       July         Aug.      Sept. 


8  152229  5  IZI926  3  10  02431  7  1421 2B4  If  18  254  II  1825 
Oct.         Nov.       Dec.        Jan.       Ffeb.      Mar. 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
March  2,  1922 

FROM    HAMPTON'    RO.^D.S: 

For   Atlantic    Islands ;  Tons 

Xor.    S.S.   John   Blumer,  for  Castries.  .2.472 
Am.   S.S.   Levisa,    for  Jamaica 2.409 

Brazil: 
Nor.  S.S.  Fragner,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 7,015 

For  Canada : 
Br.     S.S.     Bethlehem,     for     St.     Johns, 

X.    B 3,019 

Du      S.S.     Parkhaven,     for    St.     Johns, 

N.    B 6.577 

For   Chile: 
Br.    S.S.   Vestalia.    for  Valparaiso 995 

For  Colombia: 
Nor.    S.S.    Lorn,    for    Cartagena 995 

For  Cuba: 
Nor.    S.S.    Bratland,    for    Santiago.  ..  .2.126 
Ger.    S.S.    Franzislsa.   for   Havana 2.624 

FROM    PHILADELPHI.\  : 
For    Cuba: 
Br.   S.S.   Berwindale,  for  Havana 


Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

PIERS 

Feb.  25  March     4t 

P.1,,1  9.  New  Vorlc $5,45f"  $5  75  $.3.J0e$5.6W 

P,..,l  10.  NewYork.           5  25(S    5,40  .5.10®. 5. £0 

Pnol    9,  Philadelphia...    5.60(a    5.90  .5 .  .iO®  .5  «.'. 

Pnnl  10,  Philadelphia...    5.25(5    5.60  .i  JO®  5.60 

Pool  7 1,  Philadelphia...    5.70(o    6.00  5.70®   6.00 

Pool  1.  Hamp.  Rds 4.65  4.60 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.Rds.         4.25  4.25 

Pool  2,  Hamp.  Rds 4.50  i.iS 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9,NewYork $5.70®$6.05  io.70@t5.90 

Pool  10,  NewYork 5.55®  5.75  S.iO®  5.50 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia....  5.  90(3    6.15  ,5.90®  6.70 

Pool  1  0,  Philadelphia .  .  .  5 .  70®  5.85  5 .  60®  5 .  So 

Pool     l.Hamp.  Rds...  .          4.80  i.7i 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds. . .  .          4.60  i.5S 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 38s.  f.o.b.  38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 408.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b.  50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsn,  Genoa 39s.  t.i.b.  39s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 36s.  6d.  t.i.b.  its.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 34s.  f.o.b.  34s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco.      62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia 62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62r.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira. .:...,      40s.  f.a.s.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Teneriffe 40s.  f.a.o.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 40s.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Pahnas 40s.  f.a.s.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Naples 39s.  f.o.b.  39s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  f.o.b.  52s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Singapore 55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f.o.b.  463.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Belgian,  .Antwerp 30s.  30s. 

-Alexandria 47s.  47s. 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 42s.  42s. 

Current  Quotations   British  Coal   f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

l<i'iton  Quolalions  bu  Coble  to  Conl  .\i:r 

Cardiff:                             Feb.  25  March  4t 

.Vdmiralty,  Large 27s.  9d  27s.®  278.  6d. 

.Steam, Smalls 19s.  9d.  I9s6d.@20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams: 25.i.  25s. 

Best  Gas 23s.  6d.  23s.@  24s 

Best  Bunkers 22s.  9d.  2Js.  Sd.(S  24.v 

+.\dvances  over  previous  week,  shown   in  heavy 

type:  declines  in  i'.aiics. 
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Better  Coals  Move  Well ; 
Unsold  Tonnage  Hurts  Prices 

Industrial  Consumers  Indifferent  to 
Strike,  Having  Confidence  in  Non- 
Union  Capacity — Contract  Negotia- 
tions in  Abeyance  Pending  Wage 
Settlement  —  Inquiries  Are  Only 
Feelers. 

1INE  demand  exceeds  that  at  Tide- 
^  water,  but  a  distinct  attitude  of 
indifference  is  noted  among  indus- 
trial fuel  buyers,  despite  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  strike.  The  feeling  pre- 
vails that  non-union  producers  can 
fill  any  gaps  in  reserve  stocks  that 
may  exist  when  the  strike  comes. 
There  is  an  increasing  unsold  ton- 
nage en  route  which  has  a  softening 
tendency  on  prices. 

Contract  negotiations  are  abso- 
lutely in  abeyance  until  the  strike  is 
settled.  Many  inquiries  are  heard 
but  most  of  these  are  simply 
"feelers,"  as  the  future  is  too  un- 
certain for  either  side  to  tie  up  ton- 
nage at  this  time. 


There  is  a  keen  competition  that  is 
undercutting  even  the  recognized  low 
market.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
some  recent  sales  have  been  noted  here 
from  producer  to  consumer  direct  at 
prices  which  Baltimore  middlemen  could 
not  get  even  from  their  long-estab- 
lished mine  connections. 


NEW  YORK 

Demand  is  not  brisk  and  there  is  no 
rush  to  stock  up.  It  is  evident  that 
those  who  need  coal  have  it,  while  those 
who  do  not  need  it  are  not  buying. 

There  is  a  well-founded  feeling  that 
if  the  union  miners  quit  work  the  non- 
union mines  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  demand  throughout  the  summer. 
Consumers  are  not  showing  any  signs 
of  worry.  Some  manufacturers  are  said 
to  have  from  30  to  90  days'  supply  on 
hand. 

There  is  no  trouble  to  move  the  better 
grades  whether  they  be  on  contract  or 
in  the  spot  market.  Some  of  the  rail- 
roads are  said  to  be  preparing  to  load 
for  their  own  use  on  and  after  March 
14,  using  their  own  cars  and  not  un- 
loading them  until  necessary. 

There  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of 
either  buyers  or  producers  to  enter  into 
contract  relations.  What  might  hap- 
pen after  the  new  wage  scale  is  signed 
is  conjectural. 


BALTIMORE 

During  February  a  total  of  only  12,- 
584  tons  was  exported  from  Baltimore, 
not  a  single  ship  clearing  from  Feb.  10 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  collapse 
of  the  European  business  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  vessel  has 
cleared  from  Baltimore  since  Jan.  1  for 
European  delivery. 

For  some  time  past  British  ships  have 
been  carrying  Welsh  coals  as  ballast 
and  selling  the  fuel  for  whatever  figure 
they  could  get  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion. This  practice  has  reached  even 
to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  certainty  of  a  strike  in  the 
coal  fields  there  has  been  an  utter  fail- 
ure on  buying  stimulation  here. 


ket.  It  looks  as  if  there  would  have  to 
be  an  extraordinary  demand  on  all 
grades  before  any  pei-manently  higher 
prices  are  achieved. 

The  iron  industry  has  been  consider- 
ably set  back  recently  by  some  of  the 
largest  plants  closing  down  again  for  an 
indefinite  period,  one  within  the  city 
usually  employing  10,000  men,  having 
less  than  1,000  on  their  rolls. 


UPPER    POTOMAC 

A  few  mines  are  resuming  operation, 
following  the  acceptance  by  miners  of 
an  adjustment  in  wages  but  such  re- 
sumption is  on  a  small  scale,  so  that 
taking  the  region  as  a  whole  the  output 
is  extremely  limited.  A  drop  in  prices 
has   tended   to  further   restrict   output. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Trade  is  quiet,  although  there  are 
many  rumors  afloat  of  certain  big  inter- 
ests being  in  the  market  for  heavy  ton- 
nages. Railroads  continue  in  the  plan 
of  moderate  buying  and  it  is  believed 
that  much  of  the  coal  they  do  take  is 
non-union. 

Prices  remain  fairly  firm,  and  at 
times  there  is  an  upward  tendency,  but 
never  sustained  long  enough  to  justify 
a  change  in  the  avei'age  quotations.  In- 
creased buying  of  the  high-quality  coals 
has  an  upward  tendency  on  these  quota- 
tions, and  sales  are  occasionally  re- 
ported at  a  trifle  better  than  the  mar- 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  miners'  demand  for  five  days  and 
six  hours  precludes  any  settlement  until 
the  demand  is  repudiated.  The  state- 
ment that  the  miners  are  not  asking 
for  a  raise  in  view  of  the  demand  for  a 
week  of  thirty  hours  at  existing  rates  is 
a  fallacy. 

It  really  amounts  to  a  demand  for  an 
increase  of  about  24  per  cent  on  the 
total  cost  of  producing  coal  in  the  way 
of  wages.  The  action  of  the  adminis- 
ti'ation  at  Washington  in  trying  to  con- 
vene a  joint  conference  is  looked  upon 
with  much  disfavor  by  the  operators, 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment tries  to  force  arbitration,  there 
will  be  but  one  alternative,  which  is  to 
insist  that  the  wage  rates  in  the  non- 
union fields  shall  be  made  the  same  as  in 
the  union  sections. 

Production  was  largely  increased  dur- 
ing Februarj-  in  anticipation  of  a  strike. 


FAIRMONT 

Production  during  the  last  week  of 
P'ebruary  was  on  a  larger  scale  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  Jan- 
uary. Railroad  fuel  shipments  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week  were  heavy 
but  declined  somewhat  during  the  latter 
part   of    that   period. 


New  England 


Consumers  Defer  Buying; 
Steam  Users'  Reserves  Ample 

Marine  Rates  Soften — No  Indication  of 
Runaway  Market  —  Low  Delivery 
Costs  of  Southern  Coals  Severely 
Handicap  Central  Pennsylvania 
Product 

THE  majority  of  steam  users  have 
ample  fuel  reserves  for  the 
present.  The  recent  softening  of  ma- 
rine freights  and  prices  f.o.b.  Hamp- 
ton Roads  is  enough  to  induce  would- 
be  purchasers  to  postpone  action 
until  a  little  later  date,  as  there  is 
no  indication  in  sight  of  a  runaway 
market.  Small  orders  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  intensive  selling  cam- 
paigns which  are  being  conducted. 
All-rail  shippers  are  striving  hard 
to  obtain  business  but  the  lowered 
delivered  costs  of  Southern  coals 
are  discouraging.  This  element  im- 
poses an  almost  impossible  handicap 
on  central  Pennsylvania  coals  at  the 
present  time. 

In  the  face  of  probable  labor  troubles 
in  the  union  districts,  there  is  appar- 
ently  very   little    interest   here    among 


buyers.  The  majority  of  steam-users 
feel  their  reserves  are  ample  for  the 
present. 

By  water  especially  there  has  been 
a  falling  off  in  receipts  and  there  is  a 
disposition  among  factors  here  to  clean 
up  what  coal  is  coming  forward  before 
trying    to    do    much    advance    selling. 

Prices  on  Navy  acceptable  grades  at 
Norfolk  and  Newport  News  are  on  a 
basis  of  $4.60@$4.75  per  gross  ton  f.o.b. 
vessel,  with  Pool  2  selling  for  15c.@25c. 
less.  On  cars  Boston,  quotations  are 
reasonably  firm  at  $6.35@$6.50  per 
gross  ton,  although  there  are  beginning 
to  be  lower  prices  for  deliveries  two 
or  three  weeks  hence,  based  on  modified 
vessel  freights. 

Steamers  that  were  commanding 
$1.25,  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  a  fort- 
night ago  are  now  to  be  had  for  a 
succession  of  trips  at  $1.10,  while 
charters  for  one  trip  at  a  time  are  likely 
soon  to  be  on  the  same  basis.  Barges, 
2,500  tons  upward,  are  being  held  at 
$1.25,  but  ti-ade  opinion  inclines  to  a 
somewhat  lower  figure  soon. 

Occasionally  there  are  low  prices 
made  on  coals  from  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  to  all  points  accessible  to 
the  smokeless  grades  the  latter  con- 
tinue to  dominate  the  market.  Even  at 
$1  from  Philadelphia  by  water  the  ad- 
vantage is  still  with  the  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  agencies,  except  in  a  very 
restricted  area  not  too  far  east  of  the 
Hudson  River. 
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Anthracite 


Domestic  Demand  Follows 
Weather;  Steam  Coals  Active 

Householders  and  Retailers  Keep  Stocks 
at  Minimum.  Expecting  Price  Drop — 
Independent  Steam  Prices  on  Level 
with  Company  —  Output  Declines 
Slightly. 

DOMESTIC  demand  for  anthra- 
cite is  purely  a  weather  proposi- 
tion. Neither  householder  nor  re- 
tailer wants  much  coal  on  hand  for 
the  new  coal  year,  as  the  probable 
price  drop  in  the  future  is  no  incen- 
tive to  stocking  over  the  dull  season. 
The  exception  to  this  is  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  retailers  are  now  extend- 
ing their  reserves  to  cover  the  month 
of  May. 

Steam  coals  are  still  active  and  in- 
dependent quotations  parallel  the 
range  of  company  schedules,  despite 
the  fact  that  recent  offerings  have 
eased  the  demand.  Production 
shows  only  a  slight  decline  in  the  last 
week  of  February. 


NEW  YORK 

Strike  warnings  seem  to  have  little 
effect  on  the  majority  of  coal  users. 
Consumers  are  showing  little  interest 
ir.  the  possible  scarcity  of  domestic 
sizes  this  summer. 

With  the  exception  of  pea  coal,  the 
producer  is  not  having  much  trouble  in 
keeping  his  supply  on  the  move,  al- 
though the  independent  miner  is  not 
getting  more  than  company  schedule 
for  the  better  grades. 

Steam  coals  show  the  best  movement 
but  are  growing  in  volume  because  of 
the  reopening  of  many  mines  and  wash- 
eries.  Weather  conditions  have  also 
aided  in  diminishing  the  demand.  Bar- 
ley was  practically  out  of  the  market 
early  in  the  week  but  later  the  supply 
increased  and  quotations  became  easier. 

Retail  prices  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  follow: 

Manhattan     Brooklyn 

Bri.ken     $12.85  $12.90 

Egg     12.85  12i90 

Stove     13.10  13.15 

Chestnut     13.10  13.15 

Pea    10.75  10.90 

Buckwheat     7.65  7.80 

Ric^     6.75  6.80 

Barley     5>75  5.80 

Prices  for  domestic  coals  in  Manhattan 
no  not  include  labor  while  it  is  included  in 
the  Brooklyn   prices. 


BALTIMORE 

The  hard  coal  business  at  Baltimore 
is  at  a  standstill.  While  the  weather  has 
been  typically  March-like,  with  some 
little  sleet,  the  temperatures  have  not 
been  at  all  low  for  the  season  and  the 
demand    for   coal    is    almost   nil. 

Most  of  the  dealers  now  figure  on 
mei-ely  drifting  between  now  and  April 
1,  or  until  it  is  seen  whether  there  is  to 
be  a  strike  in  the  hard  coal  fields  and 


how  effective  it  is  likely  to  be  if  it  does 
come.  The  comparatively  few  dealers 
here  who  have  any  considerable  stocks 
on  hand  in  yards  and  who  have  figured 
a  loss  thereon  through  a  spring  cut  in 
price,  are  now  looking  forward  to  being 
classed  as  the  fortunate  ones  if  the 
strike  comes  on  and  movement  is  inter- 
rupted. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season,  in 
v.hich  Baltimore  entered  the  fall  period 
with  a  shortage  of  120,000  tons  and 
yet  went  through  without  trouble,  al- 
though the  season  was  unsually  mild, 
has  convinced  the  dealers  that  they  will 
be  able  to  get  along  pretty  well  even 
if  the  strike  holds  out  for  two  or  three 
months. 


BOSTON 

Buying  has  improved  notably  the  past 
fortnight,  due  partly  to  seasonable 
weather  but  more  largely  to  the  ex- 
pected suspension.  Retail  dealers  who 
were  saying  a  month  ago  they  would 
plan  to  have  enough  on  hand  March  31 
to  meet  ordinary  April  requirements 
are  now  extending  that  to  cover  the 
whole   of  May. 

Certain  of  the  producing  companies 
have  already  such  an  accumulation  of 
boats  at  New  York  loading  piers  that 
they  will  hardly  be  able  to  clear  them 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  As 
yet  this  is  not  general,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  enough  business  for  the 
balance  of  the  month  to  keep  collieries 
running  on  full  time. 

On  all-rail  much  the  same  conditions 
prevail.  The  accent  is  on  chestnut,  but 
egg  and  stove  are  now  also  in  active 
demand,   as  well  as  most  of  the  steam 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

Severe  storms  during  the  past  week 
stimulated  demand  and  the  market  has 
been  further  aided  by  the  approach  of 
the  strike  period.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  date  set  for  a  conference  between 
producers  and  miners  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  any  agreement  can  be 
reached   by   April    1. 

A  reduction  in  price  must  be  effected 
unless  operators  are  to  lose  much  of 
their  trade.  No  one,  outside  of  the 
union,  professes  to  believe  that  the  out- 
come of  the  strike  could  result  in  higher 
wages. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Oidinary  March  weather  has  been 
sufficient  to  keep  up  a  fair  ordering  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer.  Dealers  con- 
tinue to  order  more  or  less  freely  of 
the  large  sizes,  particularly  stove  and 
nut.  Despite  all  efforts  to  move  pea, 
it  remains  positively  flat,  and  the  inde- 
pendents with  the  lowest  prices  get  such 
business  as  is  offering. 

Retailers  are  much  puzzled  as  to  the 
outlook  for  April  1.  As  they  believe 
the  operators  are  in  earnest  in  making 
a  fight  for  lower  prices,  they  hesitate 
to  carry  a  heavy  stock.  A  group  of  re- 
tailers discussing  the  possible  reduction 
in  case  of  a  settlement  by  April  1, 
agreed  that  it  might  be  $1,  being  made 
up  of  50c.  for  the  usual  spring  cut,  and 


50c.  because  of  wage  i-eduetions.  The 
public's  idea  of  a  reduction  is  from  $2 
to  $3. 

The  consumer  is  in  a  few  instances 
beginning  to  take  in  some  coal  with 
the  strike  in  mind,  but  this  is  far  from 
being   noticeable. 

Steam  coals  are  still  active,  although 
there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  buckwheat.  This  is  quickly 
shown  in  the  demand  for  this  size  from 
the  independent  shippers,  some  of  whom 
were  quoting  $3@$3.25  last  week.  Rice 
is  in  moderate  demand,  and  barley  is 
active. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

The  spot  furnace  coke  market,  which 
recently  advanced  sharply,  has  failed 
to  stiffen  further,  if  indeed  it  has  en- 
tirely held  its  position.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  picking  up  at  least  a  few 
carloads  at  a  time  at  $3.25,  in  fairly 
good  grades,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that 
several  operators  would  blow  in  ovens 
at  somewhat  less  than  $3.50  if  they  were 
assured  of  business  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Foundry  coke,  however,  has  expe- 
rienced ail  additional  advance.  Several 
particularly  well-known  brands  have 
been  selling  in  the  past  week  at  $4.75, 
while  the  $4  price  on  ordinary  stand- 
ard coke  has  entirely  disappeared.  Coke 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  sold  freely  at  $3.75 
is  now  $4.25. 

The  Connellsville  coal  market  has  lost 
ground,  in  sales  and  inquiry,  in  the  past 
week,  and  as  to  prices,  it  had  not  expe- 
rienced much  of  an  advance.  While  it 
was  said  recently  that  coke  was  too 
cheap  in  relation  to  coal,  the  condition 
now  is  that  except  for  a  few  special 
grades  of  coal  the  coke  market  is  the 
higher  of  the  two.  The  market  is  quot- 
able at  $3.25@$3.50  for  spot  furnace 
and  $4.25@$4.75  for  spot  foundry. 

The  Courier  reports  production  during 
the  week  ended  Feb.  25  at  63,460  tons 
by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  42,270  tons 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  of  105,- 
730  tons,  an  increase  of  3,140  tons. 

UNIONTOWN 

Again  the  coal  market  has  fallen 
into  a  dull  state  following  several  days 
of  activity  caused  principally  by  orders 
in  anticipation  of  the  union  strike. 
While  conditions  generally  in  the  Con- 
nellsville region  are  showing  an  im- 
provement daily  there  is  not  the  spurt 
in  buying  that  producers  expected  but 
they  are  nevertheless  prepared  for 
capacity  production  if  market  conditions 
warrant. 

The  market  took  a  decided  spurt  last 
week  but  it  is  now  almost  back  to  nor- 
mal again,  as  "normalcy"  has  been 
termed  in  the  coal  business  for  the  last 
year.  Demand  is  spotty,  inquiries  few, 
and  orders  fewer.  There  is  however, 
considerable  tonnage  moving  from  the 
region.  The  market  is  quotable  as  fol- 
lows: Sewickley  steam,  $1.35@$1..50; 
Pittsburgh  steam,  $1..50@$1.70  and  by- 
product  $1.70@$1.85. 

The  spotty  condition  also  has  affected 
the  coke  trade,  there  being  but  a  limited 
demand  for  prompt  delivery  tonnage 
with  not  more  than  enough  available  to 
fill  requirements.  The  market  there- 
fore is  comparatively  steady  although 
sales  are  few. 
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Steam  Market  Barely  Firm: 
Storm  Aids  Domestic  Call 

Demand  Lacks  Snap — Industries  Prob- 
ably Will  Averajre  45-Day  Supply 
April  1 — Market  Reflects  Uncertainty 
of  Strike  Situation — Separate  Settle- 
ments  Likely. 

IDDLE  WESTERN  steam  mar- 
kets are  at  best  only  firm,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  approaching  strike. 
Large  buyers  are  leisurely  taking 
coal  and  there  is  no  snap  to  the  de- 
mand. The  average  industrial  bin 
will  not  show  more  than  forty-five 
days'  supply  on  hand  April  1.  The 
recent  blizzard  produced  a  rush  of 
domestic  orders,  as  low  supplies  have 
been  the  prevailing  policy  through- 
out this  section. 

The  market  reflects  the  uncertain 
strike  situation.  Separate  settle- 
ments with  the  men  now  seem  likely, 
and  the  more  conservative  miners' 
element  apparently  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  wage  reductions.  The 
men  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  after  some  preliminary 
operating  disturbances  a  cut  is  in- 
evitable. 

Very  inclement  weather  has  led  to 
some  demand  for  coal,  but  while  well 
defined  in  some  localities,  it  is  nowhere 
near  what  was  anticipated.  Recent  bliz- 
zards have  brought  about  a  certain  de- 
mand, but  car  numbers  were  demanded 
in  practically  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
The  dealers  are  only  buying  for  their 
immediate  needs  and  do  not  wish  to 
place  orders  unless  they  can  receive  a 
car  number  by  i-eturn  mail,  or  better. 

The  market  on  steam  coals  is  not 
showing  any  improvement  over  last 
week  or  the  week  before  that,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  thi-eatened  strike  this 
situation  is  very  hard  indeed  to  realize. 
Some  steam  coals  are  being  purchased, 
but  as  has  been  the  case  all  spring,  no 
great  rush  has  been  noticed  as  yet. 

The  market  on  domestic  coals  is  very 
erratic.  In  some  instances  operators 
and  distributors  having  car  numbers 
available,  are  obtaining  a  premium  for 
them.  Franklin  County  operators  are 
booked  up  between  now  and  April  1  on 
their  6-in.  lump  and  6  .x  3-in.  furnace. 
Small  egg  is,  for  the  time  being,  diffi- 
cult to  move  and  some  operators  are 
making  concessions  to  wholesalers.  Out 
in  Iowa  and  in  portions  of  Illinois  the 
demand  for  high-grade  Eastern  coals 
continues  strong  with  prices  on  block  in 
the  vicinity  of  $2.75  and  egg  around 
?'2.25.  Other  prices  are  quoted  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

Ideas  on  the  strike  subject  are  very 
different.  No  matter  how  well  informed 
one  happens  to  be,  one  can  always  hear 
reasonable  arguments,  defending  each 
of  the  positions  set  forth  above.  Some 
Illinois  and  Indiana  operators,  however, 


have  advised  their  trade  to  stock  up  at 
least  thirty  to  sixty  days,  but  we  know 
of  no  operator  who  has  cautioned  his 
trade  to  stock  up  more  than  sixty  days. 


CHICAGO 

The  entire  Chicago  coal  fraternity  is 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  over  the  com- 
ing strike.  Sales  agents  have  refused 
to  express  themselves  in  regai-d  to  de- 
velopments after  April  1.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  market  reflects  very  strongly 
this  uncertain  feeling.  The  demand  for 
domestic  is  excellent  on  some  days, 
while  on  others  there  is  absolutely  no 
demand  at  all.  This  is  true  more  or 
less   of  the   steam  situation. 

Southern  Illinois  prepared  coals  in  the 
larger  sizes  are  holding  firm  at  $3.65. 
Indiana  domestic  of  the  best  grade  is  to 
be  had  ranging  $3@$3.50,  with  the  de- 
mand only  fair.  A  great  deal  of  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal  is  finding 
a  market  through,  rather  than  in  Chi- 
cago, and  prices  are  holding  fairly  firm 
on  block  in  the  vicinity  of  $2.,50@$2.75. 
Smokeless  coals  are  to  be  had  in  large 
quantities,  with  mine  run  very  close  to 
$1.65(S)$1.75.  Every  now  and  then  some 
smokeless  coal  goes  on  demurrage  and 
can  be  picked  up  at  less.  Anthracite 
showed  some  slight  improvement  last 
week,  no  doubt  being  brought  about  by 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  retailers  to  stock  up  a  little  be- 
fore  the  first  of  April. 

The  feeling  appears  to  be  that  wage 
settlements  will  be  made  by  states  and 
districts  rather  than  through  any  inter- 
s''ate  agreement,  as  has  heretofore  been 
the  case  with  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
It  is  expected  that  perhaps  Indiana  and 
Illinois  will  make  the  same  agreement. 

The  opposition  to  the  check-off  in 
some  circles  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was 
some  time  back.  Old-time  operators 
have  not  forgotten  the  terrible  state 
of  affairs  that  existed  in  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,  when  there  was  no  United 
Mine  Workers  organization  to  hold  the 
operators  in  check  and  keep  them  from 
price-cutting  wars  which  ruined  a  great 
many  of  them.  Operators  feel  that  if 
certain  working  conditions,  wages,  etc., 
were  paid  to  all  mine  laborers  in  certain 
competitive  fields,  that  conditions  would 
be    better    for    all    concerned. 

Another  angle  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration is  that  a  great  many  of  the 
more  conservative  among  the  miners 
realize  the  trend  of  times  and  have  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  to  the  ef- 
fect that  after  some  preliminary  skir- 
mishes they  will  have  to  take  a  reduc- 
tion. 


The  Duquoin  and  Jackson  fields  are 
traveling  along  somewhat  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Carterville  district,  except- 
ing perhaps  they  are  not  getting  as 
much  work.  Prices  are  a  trifle  lower 
here  and  there.  General  conditions  are 
far  from   satisfactory. 

The  Mt.  Olive  district  has  shown  up 
better,  with  a  movement  of  domestic 
tonnage  to  the  Northwest  and  Kansas 
City.  Steam  sizes  go  on  contracts. 
The  domestic  market  seems  to  be  about 
$3  for  all  sizes,  with  screenings  at 
5>1.75.     Railroad  tonnage  is  heavy. 

The  Standard  situation  does  not  seem 
to  improve.  Screenings  are  in  a  trifle 
better  demand  than  any  other  size. 
Some  mine  run  is  being  loaded  for  rail- 
road. Domestic  lump  is  unusually  slow, 
while  some  steam  lump  is  being  loaded 
for  storage.  Considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion is  expressed  in  this  field  by  miners 
over  the  unsatisfactory  working  time. 


SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS 

Colder  weather  helped  move  a  little  of 
everything  out  of  the  Carterville  field 
last  week.  Screenings  have  been  goine 
fairly  good  and  all  steam  coals  have 
shown  up  belter. 

Domestic  tonnage  was  figured  the 
early  part  of  the  present  week  to  be  at 
its  lowest  ebb  since  any  time  last  spring. 

Movement  is  mostly  toward  Chicago. 
Railroad  tonnage  developed  rather  good 
the  past  week. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Domestic  business  spurted  some  last 
week  on  account  of  the  cold  weather. 
Demand  is  mostly  for  small  loads  and 
cheaper  grades. 

Very  little  anthracite  or  smokeless  is 
moving,  while  coke  has  shown  up  well, 
principally  on  account  of  talk  of  en- 
forcement of  the  smoke  ordinance. 

General  conditions  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. No  dealers  anticipate  putting  in 
any  great  supply  of  domestic  coal  but 
the  larger  dealers  are  protecting  con- 
tracts by  storing  a  sixty-day  supply 
of  steam  sizes. 

Movement  to  Chicago  is  fairly  good 
on  Standard  steam  sizes.  Retail  prices 
are  unchanged. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

There  has  been  a  slump  in  demand 
for  all  grades  during  the  past  week. 
Many  of  the  large  industrial  concerns 
have  stocked  up,  and  other  buyers  lack 
confidence  that  there  wall  be  a  sti-ike  or 
that  prices  will  be  any  higher.  The 
weakness  alleged  to  be  shown  by  the 
miners'  unions  is  resulting  in  many 
buyers  deciding  that  they  will  take  a 
chance  on  short  supplies. 

Lump  coal  is  very  slow,  and  move- 
ment of  mine  run  not  heavy.  While 
prices  of  screenings  are  being  well 
maintained,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  small 
production,  rather  than  hea\T  demand. 
Mines  are  operating  two  to  three  days 
a  week  in  most  instances,  and  there  is  a 
continued  shortage  of  screenings,  re- 
sulting in  their  commanding  a  mine  run 
price  at  the  present  time.  Both  mine 
run  and  screenings  are  selling  $1.65@$2. 


LOUISVILLE 

Lump  coal  is  a  shade  weaker  than  it 
has  been,  especially  the  grades  that  are 
not  quite  up  to  standard  quality.  Mine 
run  is  firm  and  screenings  are  holding 
even,  there  having  been  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  westei-n  Kentucky  screenin.gs 
over  the  week.  Car  supply  is  ample 
and  there  is  plenty  of  labor.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  is  securing  orders  for 
lump  in  order  to  make  screenings. 

It  is  believed  that  there  may  be  a  lull 
in  the  heavy  demand  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced for  steam  coal.  Reserves  are 
growing  and  the  present  increased  de- 
mand is  not  for  current  consumption. 

Retailers  arc  reporting  a  little  call  for 
immediate  use,  but  no  early  stocking 
demand  is  in  prospect.  However,  they 
are  not  buying  lump  coal,  a^  they  are 
very  anxious  to  reduce  stocks  in  hand. 
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Rush  Orders  and  Threat  of 
Shortage  Follow  Blizzard 

Paralysis  of  Transportation  Scares 
Dealers  Carrying  Meager  Stocks — 
Docks  Behind  on  Orders — Screenings 
Scarce,  Price  Advances  —  Industrial 
Situation  Improves  Slightly. 

AS  E  V  E  R  E  blizzard  paralyzed 
Northwestern  transportation 
systems  last  week  and  brought  dock 
companies  a  flood  of  rush  orders. 
Some  country  dealers  are  in  a  pre- 
carious situation  as  a  result  of  carry- 
ing vei-y  meager  stocks.  Docks  are 
behind  in  their  orders.  The  growing 
scarcity  of  screenings  has  caused  a 
price  advance. 

The  industrial  situation  is  show- 
ing only  slight  signs  of  improvement. 
There  is  not  much  reserve  buying 
against  the  strike,  although  con- 
sumer interest  is  growing.  However, 
the  philosophy  of  letting  tomorrow 
care  for  itself  still  prevails  with 
most  buyers. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  worst  storm  in  a  number  of  years 
prostrated  traffic  in  much  of  the  entire 
Northwest  during  the  past  week.  This 
stopped  freight  movement,  and  it  took 
the  docks  several  days  to  get  back  into 
operation.  A  portion  of  the  district 
adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  in  northern 
Wisconsin  was  so  badly  tied  up  as  to  be 
threatened  with  a  suspension  of  indus- 
try through  inability  to  get  coal  moved. 

The  Head-of-the-Lakes  and  the  Iron 
Range  country  probably  had  the  worst 
of  the  storm,  but  the  Twin  Cities  were 
practically  without  train  service  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Many  passenger 
trains  were  annulled.  Such  trains  as 
attempted  to  make  their  regular  runs 
were  hours  late. 

Following  the  storm  came  severe 
weather.  All  this  must  of  necessity, 
mean  a  decided  increase  in  consumption. 
Wholesalers  have  been  unable  to  see 
much  increase  in  their  own  sales,  and 
have  felt  that  the  severe  weather  would 
merely  reduce  the  amount  held  in  con- 
sumers' bins  at  the  close  of  the  winter. 
But  the  prolonged  severe  weather  is 
certain  to  compel  additional  buying,  and 
a  reduction  of  the  stocks  on  hand  at 
all  points. 

Consumers  assuredly  will  not  carry 
over  as  they  did  a  year  ago.  But  the 
present  indications  are  that  they  must 
buy  more  coal,  regardless  of  how  they 
attempt  to  confine  their  purchases. 

So  far  as  the  probable  strike  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  no  particular  effect  upon 
buying  in  this  district.  Buyers  prob- 
ably do  not  deny  the  certainty  of  a  sus- 
pension, but  they  are  more  interested 
in  deferring  purchases  as  long  as  pos- 
sible than  they  are  in  what  may  hap- 
pen when  the  shut-down  occurs. 


As  a  result,  there  is  no  particular 
strength  to  the  market.  The  prices  of 
a  month  ago,  when  a  cut  of  $1  on  dock 
coals  was  made,  are  usually  prevail- 
ing. One  or  two  concerns  advanced 
their  costs  50c.  shortly  after  the  cut, 
but  they  were  not  followed  by  others. 
There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  ex- 
pecting any  immediate  bracing  to  the 
market,  despite  the  outlook. 

And  the  outlook  is  not  regarded  as 
certain  to  result  in  a  suspension.  The 
press  has  frequent  articles  to  the  effect 
that  the  administration  will  seek  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culties. So  in  this  section  few  coal 
buyers  seem  to  be  worrying  much  as  to 
the  effect  of  a  strike.  If  it  does  not 
endure  for  more  than  six  weeks,  there 
will  be  ample  coal  carried  over  to  fill 
all  needs  that  could  possibly  develop. 


MILWAUKEE 

The  market  is  almost  at  a  standstill 
because  of  a  series  of  cold  waves  and 
storms,  which  wrecked  communications 
and  isolated  the  greater  part  of  the 
state.  Little  coal  is  moving  out,  and 
country  dealers  who  may  be  short  of 
supplies  will  have  to  wait  until  things 
clear  up. 

A  drop  of  $2  in  the  price  of  both  Sol- 
vay  and  gas  coke  last  week  was  caused 
by  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  heavy  stock 
before  navigation  opens.  Egg  and  nut 
Solvay  now  retails  for  $13,  and  pea  coke 
at  $10.  Gas  coke  can  be  had  at  $11.50 
for  egg  and  nut,  and  $9.50  for  small 
nut. 

Coal  prices  are  firmly  held.  There  is 
still  a  scarcity  of  soft  coal  screenings, 
and  it  is  evident  that  consumers  of 
this  grade  of  coal  may  have  to  resort 
to  something  else  unless  the  situation 
changes   soon. 


except  in  one  or  two  places,  as  snow- 
drifts from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high  im- 
pede. Prices  on  hard  coal  remain  firm. 
Egg  is  $12.50;  stove,  $12.80;  nut, 
$12.75;  pea,  $10.80,  and  buckwheat,  $6. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

The  coal  situation  here  has  not  so  far 
been  noticeably  affected  by  the  threat- 
ened strike.  There  appears  to  be  little 
disposition  to  lay  in  bituminous  stocks. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  when  the 
supply  now  on  the  tracks  is  disposed  of 
the  market  will  be  considerably  firmer 
as  coal  cannot  then  be  got  at  present 
prices.  Demand  for  anthracite  has 
lately  been  stimulated  by  severe  cold 
weather,  but  the  call  for  bituminous 
continues  sluggish. 

Quotations   are  as   follows: 

Retail- 
Anthracite,  egg,  stove  and  nut . . .  $15,30 

Pea [4.  00 

Bituminous  steam 9  25(<i'9.73 

Domestic  lump 11.25 

Cannel 16.00 

Wholesale,  f  .o.b.  cars  at  destination — 

;  in.  lump 7.00(5  7.75 

Slack 6.00(5,6.75 


South 


DULUTH 

An  advance  of  50c.  a  ton  in  soft  coal 
has  come  about,  together  with  the  re- 
cent blizzard  which  thoroughly  tied  up 
the  Northwest.  This  means  a  total  ad- 
vance of  $1  within  the  last  month  and  a 
half. 

Storm  conditions  have  been  so  bad 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  ship  much 
coal  from  the  docks.  Only  enough  has 
been  sent  through  to  keep  public  service 
corporations  and  municipal  heating 
plants  running. 

Present  prices  on  Youghiogheny. 
Hocking  and  Splint  lump  is  $7,  run  of 
pile,  $6';50;  and  screenings  $4..50@$4.75. 

Owing  to  a  decrease  in  frei.ght  rates 
on  screenings  to  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  dock  stocks  are  virtually  cleaned 
up.  Barely  enough  remains  to  take  care 
of  local  markets.  Industrial  demand 
from   Twin   Cities  is  better. 

Retail  trade  orders  in  Duluth  are 
booked  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
ahead,  and  it  has  been  impossible  even 
to  get  stocks  around  the  city  because 
of  the  deep  snow. 

Country  dealers  are  calling  in  vain 
for  anthracite  with  which  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  their  customers  who 
Wfiited  until  the  storm  broke  before 
ordering.  Cars  for  country  shipments 
cannot  be  brought  into  the  Duluth  docks 


BIRMINGHAM 

If  anything,  steam  demand  in  the  spot 
market  has  been  somewhat  softer  the 
past  week.  Inquiry  has  been  slack  and 
very  little  new  business  was  taken  on 
by  commercial  mines.  There  is  little 
activitv  in  the  bunker  coal  market,  re- 
quirements being  lighter  than  before  for 
som.e   weeks. 

The  same  situation  obtains  in  the  do- 
mestic market.  Unfavorable  weather 
conditions  continue  to  prevail.  Winter 
has  been  so  long  delayed  that  retailers 
will,  as  a  rule,  not  have  to  get  into  the 
market  again  this  year,  having  ample 
stocks  to  run  them,  and  orders  for  a 
few  cars  here  and  there  constitute  the 
only  outlet  for  current  production. 

The  railroads  have  again  slightly  in- 
creased the  tonnage  being  taken  on  con- 
tracts and  this  is  proving  a  boon  to 
operations  which  are  lucky  enough  to 
hold  such  agreements,  and  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  movement  from  the  com- 
mercial field.  Furnace  company  mines 
are  also  producing  a  slightly  increased 
tonnage  as  new  stacks  are  being  lighted, 
requiring  a  heavy  output  of  coke  and 
coal  for  company  use. 

Mine  prices  on  steam  and  domestic 
coals  have  shown  no  change  over  a  week 
ago,  the  range  of  prices  then  given  be- 
ing representative  of  the  present  mar- 
ket. 


VIRGINIA 

Mines  are  producing  about  57  per 
cent  of  potential  capacity.  The  output 
is  heaviest  on  the  line  of  the  C.  C.  & 
0.  where  it  is  almost  80  per  cent  of 
capacity.  In  general  the  smaller  mines 
are  not"  operating,  owing  to  low  prices. 
The  bulk  of  the  output  is  on  contract, 
but  there  is  a  little  demand  for  steam 
coal,  the  call  for  prepared  having 
undergone  a  slight  decrease.  Prices 
are  undergoing  no   change. 

Not  more  than  6,000  tons  of  coal  per 
week  are  being  converted  into  coke. 
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Strike  Impetus  Is  Fading; 
Non-Union  Fields  Relied  on 

Unorganized  Producers  Still  Active,  but 
Prices  Cease  Upward  Course — Stocks 
Probably  Large — Domestic  Business 
Fluctuates  with  Weather — Pre-Season 
Lake    Shipments   Meager. 

THE  temporary  impetus  given  to 
the  market  by  the  approach  of 
the  strike  date  has  lost  much  of  its 
insistence.  Non-union  producers  are 
still  active,  but  there  has  been  a 
check  to  the  upward  trend  of  their 
prices.  The  inference  is  that  stocks 
are  considerable.  With  the  exception 
of  railroads  and  public  utilities,  who 
are  shopping  around,  the  consumer 
shows  an  indifferent  attitude  to 
strike  talk,  secure  in  the  belief  that 
his  requirements  over  present  re- 
serves will  be  amply  protected  after 
April  1  by  the  non-union  operations. 
Domestic  coal  is  finding  a  weather 
market  only,  orders  fluctuating  with 
the  severity  of  the  temperature.  The 
present  year  so  far  registers  the 
smallest  volume  of  pre-season  ship- 
ment of  Lake  coal  on  record. 


CLEVELAND 

With  less  than  a  month  remaininf; 
before  the  strike,  the  market  continues 
a  puzzle  to  sellers  and  operators.  More 
coal  is  moving,  inquiries  are  more  nu- 
merous, but  no  keen  desire  to  stock 
supplies  is  manifest  outside  of  rail- 
roads and  public  utilities.  The  last  two 
weeks  of  grace  may  serve  to  spur  con- 
sumers into  action,  but  many  operators 
doubt  if  the  buying  movement  looked 
for  a  few  months  ago  will  develop. 

The  average  industrial  user  has  a 
feeling  that  the  strike,  if  it  comes, 
will  be  neither  long  nor  disastrous. 
He  has  a  hunch  he  will  be  able  to  get 
non-union  coal  if  a  prolonged  shutdown 
comes.  That  the  subject  is  on  his  mind, 
however,  is  evident  from  the  growing 
number  of  inquiries. 

These  inquiries  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  sales  are  logical  developments 
as  a  result  of  the  better  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  this  district.  They  would  have 
come  to  some  extent  at  least  had  no 
hint  of  a  strike  appeared.  The  most 
important  industries  in  Cleveland  and 
other  nearby  points  include  metals, 
automobiles  and  parts.  Iron  and  steel 
mill  operations  are  at  the  highest  rate 
of  activity  since  December,  1920.  Auto- 
mobile output  is  growing  as  is  that  of 
parts.  Present  indications  point  to  gen- 
eral industrial  improvement  in  the 
spring.  The  one  factor  which  may 
check  the  rate  of  improvement  will  be 
a  shortage  of  coal. 

Retailers  report  that  householders  are 
buying  in  small  lots  to  piece  out  the 
season.  Receipts  of  bituminous  coal 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  18  were  the 


largest  for  any  week  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  save  one.  Total  number 
of  cars  received  were  2,062.  The  week 
ended  Feb.  25  shows  a  dejrease  of  some 
300  cars;  divided,  1,404  to  industries  and 
355  to  retailers. 

EASTERN  OHIO 

Output  amounted  to  322,000  tons  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Feb.  25,  or  approxi- 
mately 64  per  cent  of  potential  capacity 
for  the  five  work  days,  Feb.  22  being 
a  holiday.  Production  showed  a  daily 
average  of  64,400  tons  as  against  62,000 
tons  during  the  previous  week. 

Association  mines  worked  about  50 
per  cent  of  full  time  and  produced  about 
the  same  rate  of  capacity  as  that  shown 
for  the  district.  During  the  same  week 
last  year,  this  field  pi'oduced  224,000 
tons  or  at  the  rate  of  44  per  cent  capac- 
ity, notwithstanding  that  pre-season 
shipping  of  Lake  coal  was  well  under 
way.  The  present  year  so  far  registers 
the  smallest  volume  of  pre-season  ship- 
ment of  Lake  coal  on  record. 

It  is  freely  predicted  that  as  soon  as 
the  Lake  season  gets  under  way  this 
year,  a  shortage  will  develop  rapidly  in 
open-top  cars,  as  this  class  of  equip- 
ment is  used  most  heavily  in  this  region 
during  the  Lake  season  for  hauling  coal 
to  the  docks,  and  iron  ore  from  the 
docks  to  furnaces.  This  assertion  is 
upon  the  premise  that  the  railroads 
have  more  "bad-order"  cars  on  track  at 
this  time  than  ever  before,  and  that  they 
cannot  get  them  repaired  because  of  no 
funds  or  other  adverse  circumstances, 
therefore,  with  any  appreciable  upturn 
in  general  business,  combined  with  the 
requirements  for  empty  cars  in  Lake 
coal  shipping,  will  inevitably  evolve  car 
shortages  perhaps  more  serious  than 
those  usually  experienced. 

A  summary  of  industrial  conditions 
throughout  this  section  during  the  past 
week  reveals  an  upward  movement  in 
the  iron  and  steel  business  of  a  more 
permanent  character.  Another  out- 
standing feature  is  the  gradual  but 
steady  increase  in  railroad  traffic.  Con- 
siderable optimism  also  prevails  as  to 
the  impetus  which  will  be  given  to  busi- 
ness in  the  not  far  distant  future  when 
downward  adjustments  in  both  wages 
and  railroad  rates  on  basic  commodities 
become  a  reality,  principal  among  which 
is  coal.  . 

While  the  demand  for  coal  has  not 
assumed  the  proportions  expected  a  few 
weeks  ago,  spot  prices  are  holding  firm 
with  practically  no  change  in  the  fig- 
ures quoted  last  week. 


sales  of  a  month  and  more  ago  have 
disappeared. 

As  the  price  is  well  below  anything 
the  unionized  mines  can  do,  there  is  not 
much  concrete  evidence  of  a  shortage 
of  coal  after  April  1  being  expected. 
With  the  materially  increased  produc- 
tion of  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  al- 
ready been  a  considerable  volume  of 
stocking. 

There  are  no  fresh  developments  of 
consequence  in  labor  matters.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  district  operators 
is  simply  that  they  have  formulated  a 
wage  scale  which  they  will  discuss  if 
desired  with  the  local  organization  of 
the  U.  M.  W.,  while  they  will  not  re- 
join the  Central  Competitive  Field  for 
negotiations. 

The  market,  made  up  largely  of  ask- 
ing   prices,    remains    unchanged. 


PITTSBURGH 

Inquiry  for  coal  in  this  general  dis- 
trict has  fallen  off  rather  sharply  in 
the  past  week.  The  turnover  in  union- 
mined  coal  remains  light  as  for  a  long 
time  past,  while  Connellsville  and  other 
non-union  coals  are  moving  a  trifle 
less  freely.  Prices  have  not  definitely 
declined  but  have  quite  failed  to  scora; 
the  advances  that  were  expected.  Cori- 
nellsville  steam  coal  is  quotable  at  $1.50 
@$1.60  for  mine  run,  or  substantially  as 
low  as  the  open  market  has  been,  the 
main  difference  being  that  the  distress 


DETROIT 

Consumers  are  not  coming  into  the 
market  as  actively  as  jobbers  feel  they 
should  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
continuance  of  their  fuel  supply.  There 
is  no  urgent  demand  for  shipments. 

Non-union  have  practically  forced  out 
of  the  market  the  coal  from  union 
mines,  except  for  small  shipments  that 
apply  on  long-time  contracts.  The  situ- 
ation seems  to  support  a  theory  that  the 
steam  coal  buyers  are  depending  on 
continuance  of  shipments  from  the  un- 
organized territory,  instead  of  building 
up   reserves. 

While  the  amount  of  bituminous  sent 
to  Detroit  is  not  large,  it  is  usually  not 
difficult  to  find  a  few  cars  of  free  coal 
somewhere  about  town.  Spot  prices  are 
firm  at  former  levels. 

NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Railroads  continue  to  secure  the  bulk 
of  the  output,  although  inquiries  are 
becoming  more  numerous  owing  to  the 
probability  of  a  strike.  As  a  result  of 
the  additional  demand  shipments  of 
steam  coal  are  on  a  little  larger  scale, 
but  as  a  rule  most  mines  producing 
commercial  fuel  are  marking  time.  Im- 
provement is  more  noticeable  at  mines 
where  there  has  been  an  adjustment  of 
wages  than  at  others. 


COLUMBUS 

Large  users  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  mining 
situation  and  are  buying  gradually  for 
stocking  purpo.ses.  This  is  causing  a 
better  tone  to  the  market. 

Mine  run  is  probably  the  strongest 
feature.  Screenings  are  growing  weaker 
with  the  exception  of  Hocking,  where 
the  production  of  lump  is  being  reduced. 
The  mild  weather  has  not  helped  the  do- 
mestic situation  and  retailers  are  grad- 
ually cleaning  up  for  the  spring  season. 

Hocking  lump  sells  around  $5.75@ 
?6.25  and  West  Virginia  splints,  $6.50 
@$7.25.  Pocahontas  is  $8.75@$9.25 
with  demand  fairly  good. 

Public  utilities  are  the  most  active 
buyers  in  the  market  at  present.  Rail- 
roads are  also  more  liberal  in  their 
orders.  A  large  part  of  the  stocks  being 
bought,  however,  come  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  mines,  because  of 
the  cheaper  quotations.  Ohio  districts 
are  not  benefitting  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Hocking  Valley  is  showing  an 
output  of  between  22  and  25  per  cent 
and  the  same  figures  are  reported  from 
Cambridge,  Pomeroy  Bend  and  Crooks- 
ville. 
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Offerings  Exceed  Demand; 
Weakening  of  Prices  Results 

Topheaviness  Has  Usual  Sequel — High 
Volatile  Fines  a  Possible  Exception — 
— Domestic  Buyers  Grow  More  Cau- 
I    tious — Output  in   Southeastern  Ken- 
tucky Gets  Stimulus. 

WEAKER  prices  have  followed  a 
topheavy  market,  as  offerings 
are  in  excess  of  current  demand. 
High-volatile  fines  are  a  possible  ex- 
ception to  i:iis.  The  end  of  the  do- 
mestic season  shows  an  increasingly 
cautious  buying  policy,  as  no  one 
wants  much  of  a  carry-over  on 
April  1. 

Production  in  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky has  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
heavier  shipments  from  industrial- 
owned  operations.  In  the  Kanawha 
field  more  mine  resumptions  on  low- 
ered wage  scales  have  been  observed. 


CINCINNATI 

Utilities  and  heavy  steam  users  are 
In  the  market  but  they  are  disposed 
to  shop  around  rather  than  buy  with- 
out question.  Other  consumers  are 
now  buying  sparingly.  During  the  fore 
part  of  last  week  some  of  the  West 
Virginia  and  southeastern  Kentucky 
producers  attempted  to  shove  the  price 
of  nut  and  slack  to  the  high  figure  of 
mine  i-un.  However,  the  buyers  were 
disposed  to  go  up  to  $1.25  for  top-grade 
nut  and  slack,  but  no  more.  Most  of 
the  sales  were  made  a  dime  lower. 
Kentucky  mine  run  was  weak  and  West 
Virginia  lower  than  for  some  weeks , 
past. 

The  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the 
domestic  demand  and  splints  are  re- 
duced 25c@50c.  Good  gas  block  is 
under  $2. 

Smokeless  operators  still  claim  to  b€ 
behind  in  their  orders,  but  there  are 
cars  standing  at  the  scales  awaiting 
shipping  directions.  Mine  run  holds  to 
the  set  price  but  is  weak  underneath. 
Scrienings  are  hard  to  move  and  while 
quotations  are  still  at  the  old  figures 
there  has  been  a  quantity  of  this  sold 
under  $1. 

Retail  business  perked  up  a  little, 
due  to  colder  weather,  although  deliv- 
eries were  of  small  tonnage.  Prices 
quoted  were:  Smokeless  lump,  $8;  nut, 
$7.50;  mine  run,  $6..50@$6.75;  slack,  $5. 
Bituminous  lump,  $6.50@$6.75;  mine 
run,  $5.75;  slack,  $4.75@$'5. 


HIGH- VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

What  little  increase  there  was  in 
production  during  the  closing  days  of 
February  was  due  to  an  adjustment  of 
wages  at  a  few  mines,  with  a  prospect 


that  some  of  the  larger  concerns  would 
also  resume  operation  on  a  like  basis. 
Producers  have  virtually  served  notice 
that  the  present  wage  scale  will  not 
be  continued  after  April  1.  Steam  coal 
has  nosed  out  domestic  in  point  of  de- 
mand. Slack  is  growing  scarce  owing 
to  the  limited  amount  of  coal  prepared. 

Logan  and  Thacker 
Although  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  Logan  production,  with 
shipments  amounting  to  about  80  per 
cent  of  capacity,  yet  there  has  been 
little  or  no  change  in  price.  Steam 
is  the  source  of  more  inquiry  than  any 
other  grade. 

In  the  Williamson  field  production  is 
twice  as  large  as  it  was  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1921,  the  output 
now  appro.ximating  125,000  tons.  Much 
of  the  coal  is  flowing  to  Western  mar- 
kets in  response  to  a  somewhat  heavier 
steam  demand.  Railroads  ai-e  gradually 
increasing  their  requirements. 

N0RTHE14STERN    KENTUCKY 

Fear  of  a  strike  is  undoubtedly  con- 
tributing much  to  the  increased  ship- 
ment, which  now  amounts  to  about  52 
per  cent  of  capacity — a  larger  tonnage 
produced  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
year.  There  is  a  little  better  demand 
for  steam  fuel  aside  from  the  possi- 
bility of  a  strike.  Domestic  grades  are 
not  in  so  strong  a  position,  owing  to 
warmer  weather. 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Harlan  County  produced  the  largest 
tonnage  in  its  history  in  January,  and 
estimates  for  February  show  slight  in- 
creases over  this.  The  major  portion  of 
this  increase  is  in  contract  takings  and 
a  larger  output  of  industrial-owned  con- 
cerns who  are  stocking  up  for  the  strike. 
There  is  better  demand  for  screenings 
and  mine  run.  The  former  is  rapidly 
growing  scarce  and  prices  are  up. 

Call  for  domestic  is  at  a  minimum, 
but  there  is  a  slight  increase  from  pub- 
lic utilities  for  2-in.  lump  and  egg. 


due  to  increased  industrial  activity. 
Prepared  is  not  quite  so  strong,  owing 
to  moderate  weather  conditions. 

Tug  River  production  is  heavier  as 
the  result  of  an  increased  steam  de- 
mand. The  output  averages  more  than 
100,000  tons  a  week,  with  a  car  short- 
age retarding  the  output  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  Norfolk  &  Western  has 
succeeded  in  borrowing  open-tops  from 
another  road,  however,  and  is  relieving 
the  shortage  to  some  extent. 


West 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  weather  is 
quite  mild  dealers  report  that  business 
ig  still  "good."  Some  difficulty  is  being 
experienced  in  getting  the  larger  sizes. 

Opinions  differ  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  general  strike  in  this  field. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  declared  that  a 
strike  is  bound  to  come  and  in  othe»-s 
that  as  Utah  is  not  tied  up  with  the 
miners'  national  organization  we  shall 
have  very  little  trouble,  especially  as  the 
Utah  mines  are  working  so  far  below 
their  capacity  as  a  result  of  market 
conditions. 


LOW- VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

New  River  mines  are  only  working 
two  or  three  days  a  week.  More  mine 
run  is  being  handled,  some  of  it  for 
storage  purposes,  but  at  no  advance  in 
price.  Although  Tidewater  shipments 
are  fairly  large  in  volume,  the  textile 
strike  in  New  England  has  affected 
shipments. 

Winding-Gulf  is  maintaining  four 
days  per  week  in  its  loading  average 
and  at  some  operations  labor  shortage 
is  commencing  to  develop.  Demand 
has  stiffened  to  some  extent  but  there 
has  been  no  apiireciable  strengthening 
of  prices. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Pocahontas  production  is  still  climb- 
ing upward,  the  average  weekly  output 
being  about  325,000  tons.  There  is  a 
fairly  active  demand  principally  for 
steam  coal  for  storage  purposes,  but 
there  is  also  a  somewhat  better  demand 


DENVER 

Five  hundred  Weld  County  miners 
are  on  strike  and  eight  lignite  mines 
are  closed  as  the  result  of  some  of  the 
miners'  refusal  to  accept  a  30  per  cent 
wage  cut  similar  to  that  in  the  bitu- 
minous fields.  The  reduction  brings 
wages  back  to  the  1917  scale. 

There  has  been  no  violence  and  no 
request  for  help  has  been  made  to  the 
state  authorities.  Notice  of  the  wage 
cut,  which  was  authorized  by  the  indus- 
trial commission,  was  posted  at  the 
Puritan  mine.  Company  officials  said 
that  owing  to  light  demand  for  coal  it 
might  be  several  weeks  before  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  resume  opera- 
tions. 

Except  for  the  disturbance  in  the 
northern  lignite  fields,  Colorado's  out- 
put is  gradually  getting  back  to  normal. 
Slack  is  still  weak,  but  cold  weather  is 
gradually  straightening  out  the  under- 
cutting of  prices.  Lignite  steam  is 
$3.20,   while   lignite    lump    is   $4. 

Bituminous  lump  is  $5  at  the  mine 
against  $6  a  year  ago.  Slack  is  $2.50 
at  the  mine,  while  Walsenburg  and 
Routt  steam  bring  $2  and  retail  for 
$5.45. 


KANSAS  CITY 

The  only  big  snow  storm  of  the  win- 
ter visi+ed  this  secti  n  last  week.  The 
temperature  hovered  around  zero  all 
week  and  dealers  were  rushed  to  care 
for  the  orders  that  poured  in.  The  rail- 
roads were  hampered  by  the  snow  and 
train  service  was  impaired.  There  was 
no  material  change  in  prices  and  as 
coal  for  storage  has  generally  been  put 
in  the  demand  for  steam  has  not  kept 
pace   with   the   domestic   grades. 

The  Southwest  is  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion; if  Howat  regains  his  power — and 
some  doubt  if  he  has  lost  it — it  will 
mean  the  same  old  strife,  and  if  a  min- 
ing scale  is  made  with  the  regular  or- 
ganization there  is  some  doubt  if  it 
would  enable  the  Southwest  to  compete 
with  the  thicker  coal  seams  east  of  the 
Mississippi   and   the  Colorado   fields. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ALABAMA 

J.  J.  Forbes,  coal-mining  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  is  collecting  data  for 
the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  on  sampling 
and  analyses  of  Alabama  coals.  This 
bulletin  will  give  information  regarding  the 
coals  of  the  Birmingham  district.  One 
hundred  and  fort>-nine  face  samples  of 
coal  have  been  taken  in  thirty-four  mines 
in  Alabama,  representing  fourteen  differ- 
ent coal   beds. 


ILLINOIS 

The  Perry  Count.v  C'aal  Curporution.  Coul- 
terville.  has  filed  notice  of  change  of  name 
to  the  Perry  Coal  Co.,  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing its  capital  from  $2.S.5,iHJi)  to  $1,- 
250,000  for  proposed  expansion. 

The  mine  at  Ward  has  been  unsealed  by 
Robert  M.  Medlll,  Director  of  Department 
of  Mines  of  Illinois.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  property  has  been  transferred  from 
W.  A.  Perrin  of  Herrin.  who  had  it  on 
lease,  to  the  Aladdin  Coal  Co..  of  St.  Louis, 
which  operates  mines  at  Tamaroa,  Plckney- 
ville  and  Cutler.  The  fire  at  the  Ward 
Mine    has    been    extinguished. 

James  Walker,  formerly  county  mine  in- 
spector, is  sinking  a  new  mine  for  local 
capital  on  the  Turner  farm  at  Crab 
Orchard  in  Williamson  County.  New 
home.s  on  the  property  are  planned  for  the 
miners. 

Peabody  Mine  No.  3  broke  the  William- 
8on  County  record  for  one  month,  in  De- 
cember, with  75.S50  tons  of  coal.  The  mine 
Is  twenty-two  years  old.  which  is  a  record 
for  e  mine  of  that  age  and  size  in  these 
particular  times. 

In  one  day  in  January  Mine  No.  1  of  the 
Bell  i-  Zoller  Coal  Co.  broke  its  previous 
record  of  coal  hoisted.  It  had  a  45-minute 
interruption  that  day  and  came  within  34 
tons  of  the  world  record  made  by  the 
Orient  Mine,  a  few  miles  away.  The  first 
record  was  made  with  an  interruption  of 
only  4  minutes.  Could  the  Zeigler  Mine 
No.  1  have  the  41  minutes  which  the  Orient 
Mine  had  they  would  not  only  have  broken 
the  world  record  but  would  have  set  a 
mark  that  It  would  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  for  any  mine  to  pass.  The  total 
hoist  on  this  day  was  6.716  tons  in  7 
hours  and  15  minutes,  while  the  world 
record  is  6.750  tons  in  7  hours  and  56  min- 
utes. Franklin  County  now  has  the  two 
largest   producing   mines   in   the  world. 

Fire  whicn  raged  in  the  Union  Mine  of 
the  I^aSalle  County  Carbon  Coal  Co., 
caused  the  loss  of  twenty-four  mules,  as 
well  as  destroying  a  greater  part  of  the 
interior  structure  of  the  mine  before  it 
was  put  under  control. 

The  .American  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  has  purchased  5,600  acres  of  un- 
developed coal  land  in  South  Twigg  town- 
shin  near  McCIeanslioro.  This  move  is  taken 
to  be  the  opening  wedge  of  much  develop- 
ment  work    in    that   district. 

Fred  Harwood.  traffic  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Trafflc  Bureau,  has  gone  to 
California  for  his  health. 

Leo  RomanskI  of  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  on  an  extended  vacation 
in   the   South. 

Work  has  been  resumed  at  the  mine  of 
the  niinois  si.vtii  Vein  Coal  Co..  at  Pinck- 
neyville,  after  having  been  closed  down  for 
some  months.  The  affairs  of  the  company 
are  now  in  court  and  the  mine  is  being 
operated  by  a  receiver  appointed  by  the 
Illinois  District   Court. 

Destitution  is  rampant  among  the  miners 
in  southern  Illinois.  With  almost  one-half 
the  mines  in  the  Williamson  and  Franklin 
fields  idle  and  others  working  only  half  time. 
thousands  of  families  have  next  to  nothing 
to  eat,  have  little  to  wear,  and  have  no 
credit  at  the  company  stores,  and  are  even 
unable  to  arrange  for  fuel.  Some  relief  has 
been  offered  by  the  cancelation  of  the 
miners'  assessment  through  some  locals 
where  the  working  time  is  next  to  nothing. 
Committees  of  miners  are  soliciting  aid 
from  the  public  in  the  interest  of  sufferers. 

E.  J.  Scott  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the 
Scott,  Smith  &  White  Coal  Co.,  was  in 
Ouquoin  recently,  on  an  inspection  tour 
"if  the  strip  mine  which  that  coinpany  has 
■.n   operation   at   that   place 


_  INDIANA 

The  Wizard  Coal  Co.  of  Terre  Haute, 
recently  filed  a  final  certificate  of  disso- 
lution  at    the    secretary    of    state's    office. 

.Arrangements  are  being  completed  for  the 
opening  of  the  first  commercial  coal  mine 
near  Shoals.  'The  mine  will  be  about 
three  miles  east  of  Shoals  and  will  be 
Olierated   by   electricity. 


KANSAS 

The  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  ac- 
quired leases  on  10,000  acres  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  figuring  on  a  total  of  50,000 
acres  of  coal  bordering  on  both  sides  of 
the  Kansas-Oklahoma^  line.  Other  leases 
have  been  taken  at  $35  per  acre.  The 
center  of  the  new  field,  as  it  is  outlined 
now  by  prospectors,  lies  about  20  miles 
southeast  of  Sdna,   Kan. 


KENTUCKY 

Clerk  Menzies  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Covington  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Bell  County,  where  he  went 
to  arrange  the  sale  of  the  Cnniberland 
Railway  to  satisfy  a  lien  held  by  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  o.,  of  New  York  City.  The 
railway  is  said  to  be  worth  about  $50,000 
and  is  the  only  outlet  of  several  mines 
that    have    been    opened    on    it. 

Fred  M.  Sackett,  of  the  Byrne  &  Speed 
Coal  Co..  a  large  operator  of  Kentucky,  is 
one  of  the  backers  of  a  movement  for  the 
formation  of  a  Kentucky  Club  of  the  Old 
Colony  Club,  Mr.  Sackett  being  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  national  body. 
Club  rooms  are  to  be  installed  in  the  Seel- 
bach   Hotel,    Louisville. 

X^eorge  Vankirk,  of  the  American  Coal 
*  Feed  Co.,  has  filed  notice  with  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Clerk,  in  which  he  affirms 
ownership  of  the  concern., 

Chief  of  Detectives  William  DeForester, 
Louisville,  has  sent  out  a  warning  relative 
to  checks  made  out  by  a  cold  check  artist, 
operating  as  the  Long  Branch  Coal  Co., 
of  Earlington.  There  is  no  such  concern, 
but  a  number  of  such  checks  have  been 
passed  in   the   state. 

The  Service  Fuel  Co..  Greenville,  capi- 
tal $100,000,  has  been  chartered  by  A.  D. 
and  Carlisle  Kirkpatrick  and  J.  L.   Rogers. 

Passing  on  preliminary  motions  in  a 
suit  of  the  Harlan  Coal  Co.  against  the 
M'heeler  Coal  Co..  operating  mines  in  Lee 
and  other  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky,  a 
Louisville  judge  recently  sustained  a  de- 
murrer to  that  part  of  the  petition  by 
which  the  Harlan  company  sought  to  re- 
cover $230,400  in  commissions  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  petition  that  part  by 
which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  $58,000 
in  commissidns.  The  larger  amount  was 
a  claim  for  commissions  for  selling  coal 
not  yet  mined  and  which  may  be  produced 
by  others  than  the  Wheeler  company. 


Stanle.r  B.  Honck.  counsel  for  the  Twin 
City  Coal  Exchange.  Minneapolis,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Washington,  where 
be  conferred  with  national  coal  men,  on 
the    prospects    for    the    spring. 

The  ^Unneapolis  Atomized  Fuel  Co.  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  $100,000 
capital  stock.  G.  H,  Reeves,  a  well-known 
coal  man,  Simon  Kruse.  proprietor  of  the 
Radisson  Hotel,  Will  C.  Brown  and  Frank 
Boutin    are    incorporators. 


Following  the  course  of  many  coal  min- 
ing concerns  in  the  state,  the  United  Elec- 
tric <'oal  Co.  has  sent  a  letter  to  each  of 
its  employees  near  Danville  telling  them 
that  the.v  would  by  necessity  have  to  take 
a  reduction  in  wages  April  1.  The  letter 
e.xplained  that  this  was  essential  in  the 
operation  of  their  mines  for  with  the  pres- 
ent wages  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
mines  in  Alabama.  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 
The  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation  and  other 
large  operating  companies  have  recently 
sent   similar   letters   to   employees. 

Major  William  R.  Coyle,  president  of  the 
Ainerican  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  recently  at  a  luncheon 
tendered  by  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal 
Shippers'  Association,  in  the  Fraternity 
Room  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel. 

The  Price  Mine  near  Rook  Island,  it  is 
understood,  will  be  closed  and  abandoned. 
The  vein  of  coal  has  been  practically  ex- 
hausted in  the  last   fourteen   years. 


MISSOURI 

The  strike  recently  called  by  the  Howatt 
board  at  the  mine  of  the  United  Statei 
Coal  Co..  .\lston.  proved  a  fizzle.  Five 
men  quit  and  others  were  on  hand  to  take 
their  places.  Howatt  claimed  the  mine  had 
violated  the  contract  by  discharging  sev- 
eral men. 

O.  E.  Hildpbr.ind,  of  Kansas  City,  is  re- 
ported to  have  acquired  the  1,421-acre  tract 
known  as  the  Swift  Ranch  near  Paris,  for 
$70,000.  Coal  was  previously  mined  on 
the  tract  but  operations  are  reported  under 
way  for  a  big  mine  production   later. 


NEW  YORK 

The  Coal  Trade  Club  of  New  York  held 
a  luncheon  on  March  1  at  the  \\'hitehall 
Club,  New  York  City,  about  75  coal  men 
being  present.  The  members  were  ad- 
dressed by  Douglas  MacArthur,  manager  of 
the  Seaboard  By-Products  Co..  who  de- 
scribed the  manufacture  of  byproduct  coke. 
Mr.  MacArthur  stressed  the  need  of  higher 
quality  coal  for  this  section  and  urged 
greater  familiarity  of  salesmen  with  the 
product  they  handle.  Mr.  Hermann,  chair- 
man, recommended  the  formation  of  an  ex- 
change to  draw  up  a  "Code  of  Ethics"  to 
be  observed  by  members  in  their  coal 
transactions.  This  idea  met  with  the  club's 
disapproval,  the  members  feeling  that  their 
experiences  in  the  past  with  associations 
and  exchanges  were  not  such  as  to  recom- 
mend the  idea  of  a  new  organization.  The 
club  holds  a  luncheon  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesday'  of  each  month. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne  left  last  week  to 
look  after  some  professional  work  in  Idaho. 
He  will  also  spend  a  few  days  in  the  Cali- 
fornia oilfields.  En  route  he  will  fill  his 
annual  engagements  as  non-resident  lec- 
turer at  several  of  the  mining  schools  and 
universities,  returning  to  New  Y'ork  about 
April  1. 

The  Buffalo  Wholesale  Coal  Assoriation 
held  its  annual  banquet  on  Feb.  20.  with 
about  65  present,  including  guests  from 
Pittsburgh  and  Toronto. 


MINNESOTA 

The    Groat    I.a,kes    Coal    *    Dock    Co.,    of 

Minneapolis  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $SOO.noo  to  $900,000.  in  a  recent 
amendment    to   its  articles   of  Incorporation. 


OHIO 

By  an  arrangement  effected  by  the  Darby 
Coal  Mining:  Co.  and  the  United  Fuel  • 
Iron  Co.,  a  joint  selling  company  has  been 
established  under  the  name  of  the  Darby- 
Old  Virginia  Coal  Co.  A  new  office  has 
been  opened  in  Spartanburg.  N.  C,  and 
other  offices  already  established  are  m 
Pittsburgh.  St,  Charles.  Va.,  and  Cincin- 
nati. The  latter  will  continue  under  the 
style  of  the  Darby  Coal  Sales  Co. 

Upon  the  application  of  Arthur  N.  Quil- 
lin,  vice  president  and  director  of  the  com- 
pany. Judge  Scarlett  has  named  Smith  W. 
Comley  receiver  for  the  Broad  Run  Coal 
Co.,  Columbus,  under  a  bond  of  $10,000. 

Governor  Harry  L.  Davis  and  Percy  Tet- 
low,  state  director  of  industrial  relations 
recently  went  to  Nelsonville  to  make  an 
investigation  of  conditions  among  the 
miners  of  Athens  County  with  a  view  of 
giving  relief.  A  meeting  of  representatives 
of  townships  and  various  municipalities 
was  called  to  hear  reports  from  all  sec- 
tions. 

The  Gritliite  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  deal  in  coal 
stocks.  William  F.  Gritting,  the  head  of 
the  company  is  selling  the  stock  of  the 
W.  E.  De6g.ans  Coal  Co..  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  Incorporators  of  the  companv  are 
William  F.  Grifflng.  R.  E.  Greiss,  M.  K.  Mc- 
Gaughy,   and   C    B,   Wolfe 

The  Young  Ice  &  Coal  Co..  Cleveland  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to 
retail  coal  by  R.  H.  Rifte.  James  W.  lurk. 
Golden  B.  Boyd.  James  A.  Clinton  and  L. 
P.   Smith. 

The  Colonial  Fuel  Co.,  Columbus,  char- 
tered recently  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  will 
operate  a  retail  yard,  taking  over  the  busi- 
ness formerly  conducted  bv  the  Colonial 
Coal  &  Supply  Co..  Walter  H.  Plant  is 
president   and    general    manager. 

It  Is  rumored  that  negotiations  are  under 
way  for  the  purchase  of  the  holdings  of 
the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  with  he.Td- 
quarters  at  Columbus,  by  the  Consolida- 
tinn    Coal    Co. 
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p.  O.  Mclntire,  formerly  president  of  the 
p.  O.  Mclntire  Coal  Co.,  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Astel  Coal  Co.  Headquarters 
are  in  Cleveland. 

Fred  Saal  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Lake  shipping  and  fuel  department  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  with  otfices  in 
Cleveland. 

The  State  Director  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  Min- 
ing Department,  reports  an  improvement 
in  the  mining  situation  in  the  State  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  A  part  of  this  im- 
provement is  attributed  to  the  appeal  of 
Governor  Harry  L.  Davis  to  Ohio  people 
to  use  Ohio-mined   coal  in   all  cases. 

Presenting  claims  aggregating  $12,983.47, 
W.  H.  Warner  &  Co.,  the  H.  W.  Jenkins 
Coal  Co.,  the  John  M.  Taylor  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Gibralter  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  all  Colum- 
bus concerns,  filed  suit  in  Federal  Court  re- 
cently, asking  that  the  Elks  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt.  Don  Hamil- 
ton was  appointed  rece'ver  for  the  com- 
pany. 

Abandoning  its  Kentucky  charter  be- 
cause of  taxation  and  other  oppressive 
features  the  I.ogan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co. 
has  re-incorporated  under  the  Ohio  Laws 
with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  F.  E. 
Legg,  S.  E.  Legg,  W.  I.  Donnelley,  S.  E. 
Stewart  and  E.  P.  Measham  are  named  as 
the  incorporators. 

Joseph  Briscoe,  last  year's  president  of 
the  Cincmnati  Coal  Exchange  has  resigned 
as  the  manager  of  tlie  coal  sales  department 
of  Eaton  Rhodes  &  Co.  J.  L.  CrosRy,  Jr., 
head  of  the  domestic  coal  sales  department 
and  L,  Bersinger  also  have  resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Peabndy  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has 
opened  an  Oklahoma  City  office  with  T.  L. 
Rooks,  formerly  with  the  Kansas  City  of- 
fice, in  charge,  to  handle  semi-anthracite 
and  bituminous  coals. 

A  new  mining  town  has  been  opened  up 
19  miles  southeast  of  Nowata,  known  as 
Gunther.  The  owner.  A.  C.  Gunther,  is 
sinking  a  big  mine  and  building  up  the 
town. 

The  Frisco  R.R.  is  reported  to  be  survey- 
ing a  line  from  Vinita  through  a  new  coal 
field  near  Bluejacket,  which  may  eventually 
end    at    Pittsburg.    Kan. 

The  old  strip  mines  near  Oolagah.  Rogers 
County,  are  to  be  opened  again  soon.  It 
is  .said  that  the  advancing  costs  of  natural 
gas  for  fuel  purposes  in  industrial  plants 
is  such  that  operation  of  the  coal  mines 
will  be  found  profitable  in  furnishing  coal 
for  such  uses. 

The  Messine  Coal  Co.,  of  Hailevville.  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000 
to  $7.";. (100  and  an  amendment  has  been 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  at  Okla- 
homa City  making  this  change  in  its 
articles    of    inenrporation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Upper  Hillville  Mine  at  West 
Monterey,  has  been  sold  to  the  Jo  Ann 
Coal  Co..  Pittsburgh,  together  with  400 
acres  of  coal  land.  The  property  was  for- 
merly owned  by  Frank  Williams  &  Co 
Buffalo,  and  operated  bv  that  concern 
about  eleven  years.  After  the  failure  of 
the  company,  the  receiver  sold  the  prop- 
erty, the  buyer  being  C.  L.  Stevens,  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  .\uditor  fieneral's  Department  be- 
heves  that  within  the  next  sixty  days  state 
coal  tax  payments  will  begin  arriving  at 
Harnsburg.  The  department  is  taking 
of  .  =  ^*°  secure  settlements  on  amounts 
^^J^^  ?  ^"^  ^'y  '*"^  anthracite  producing 
conipanies.  under  the  reports  now  on  fik? 
^oJi  v.^""^"  payments  of  tax  have  been 
I!lv;^?,  y  mmor  companies.  The  larger 
producers  have  filed  reports  and  the  de- 
Smn3"'  ?'"  ascertain  from  them  what 
fh^^^i,  .?.^  tax  are  due.  The  question  of 
1=t  ^"."stitutionality  of  the  anthracite  tax 
?  ,w  '  "^  argued  in  Philadelphia  in  April 
fr.,.  vL''<?,'"l''  lioo^^  are  prepared  in  time 
for  Jh!,^''"''  Supreme  Court  to  fix  a  date 
h»ar,i  ,1  """.""^  a"tl  'f  the  case  cannot  be 
armV,lII^f"  .",J^'"  be  placed  on  the  list  for 
argument  at  Harrisburg  in  May. 

nii^o ,?'"■''  ''^^^'  reKuUing  froni  robbing  of 
\iJ^A^„  '"  „'.h<'  big  vein  of  the  Beaver 
Meadow  co  hery  of  the  Lehieh  Valley  Coal 
ro..  recently  dropped  a  considerable  area 
or  land  between  Leviston  and  Coleraine. 
fi™  f'^timated  that  the  surface  went  down 
rrom  IS  in.  to  5  ft.  by  the  subsidence, 
n^?*'^  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory  an- 
nounced, at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  the 
retirement  of  its  president.  Georee  H,  Clapp. 
nis  reappointment  as  a  member  of  th.- 
Doartl  of  directors  of  the  company,  and  the 
election  of  Colonel  Jame»  Milliken  to  the 
presidency. 


Isotwithstanding  the  industrial  depression. 
strikes  and  other  impediments  to  the  coal 
business,  the  annual  report  of  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  Thirteenth  Bituminous  Inspection 
District  shows  that  the  gross  production  of 
the  mines  in  the  district  fell  oft  only  about 
one-fourth  during  tlie  past  year.  The  dis- 
trict comprises  107  mines  normally,  but 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report 
only  93  were  in  operation  14  remaining 
Idle  throughout  the  year.  Total  production 
in  192U  was  4,500,000  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  tons  more  than  in  1921. 
During  1921  five  new  mines  were  opened 
and   two   old   tipples   were    abandoned. 

The  coroner's  jury  who  investigated  the 
death  of  25  miners  in  the  Gates  Mine  dis- 
aster of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  found 
that  their  deaths  were  accidental  and  re- 
sulted from  a  blown-out  shot,  exonerating 
the   Frick   company. 

The  American  Coke  Corporation  has  fired 
up  50  out  of  240  ovens  at  the  Martin  plant, 
which  has  been  entirely  idle  for  several 
months.  It  has  also  fired  20  additional 
ovens  at  the  Orient  plant,  making  171  of 
4S0    ovens  at   that   plant    now    in    blast. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Supreme  Court 
has  overruled  the  assignments  of  error  and 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  of  Indiana  County  in  the  case  of 
Carrie  S.  Kelly  vs.  Watson  Coal  Co,  The 
opinion  holds  that  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  husband  of  the  claimant  met  his  death 
through  an  accident  while  at  work  for  the 
defendant  company.  The  board  allowed 
the  compensation  and  the  lower  court  af- 
firmed its  decision,  the  court  rules  and 
adds  that  "there  is  no  merit  in  appellant's 
complaint  concerning  the  alleged  incom- 
petency of  the   testimony." 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  has 
dismissed  the  petition  for  a  review  of  the 
compensation  agreement,  filed  by  the  claim- 
ant, Felix  Kosnovich.  Mt.  Carmel,  against 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  The  opinion  in 
the  case  states  that  A.  E.  Lewis,  referee, 
awarded  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  claimant's  right  leg.  The  de- 
fendant company  appealed  and  the  board 
sustained  the  referee.  The  defendant  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Luzerne  County  and  the  court  referred  the 
record  back  to  the  board,  holding  that  the 
evidence  did  not  support  the  finding  that 
the  claimant  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
leg.  The  dismissal  is  made  without  prej- 
udice to  the  claimant. 

Among  notices  of  increases  in  capital 
stock,  filed  at  Harrisburg  are  the  following 
companies:  SterllnB  Coal  Co..,  $2(ro,000  to 
$500,000,  J.  S.  W.  Holton,  president,  Phila- 
delphia. Madeira,  HiU  &  Co..  $1,500,000  to 
$1,812,5011  :  P,  C,  Madeira,  president,  Phila- 
delphia. Mason-.Vdams  Coal  Co.,  $34,800  to 
$39,600;  J.  W.  Mason,  president,  Phila- 
delphia, 

Central  Pennsylvania  loaded  58,508  cars 
of  coal  during  January,  as  compared  with 
52,890  cars  for  December,  The  daily 
average  was  2,340  as  compared  with  2,034. 
Increased  production  was  particularly 
noticeable  the  last  week  of  the  month, 
when  the  average  daily  loading  amounted 
to  2,900  cars.  Reduced  to  tons,  the  output 
was   3,247,194. 

The  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  has  started 
producing  coal  at  the  Griffln  No.  1 
plant  at  Grays  Landing,  near  Masontown, 
which  has  been   idle   since   last   spring. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  is  operat- 
ing the  Republic  mine  three  days  a  week, 
instead  of  two  days  as  for  several  weeks 
past. 

Judge  Wllhelm's  decision  permitting  the 
lease  of  the  holdings  of  the  estates  of  John 
Gilbert  and  Silas  H.  Wentz,  In  the  Moors 
and  Miller,  strip  and  Conrad  Mertz  tracts 
of  land  near  Gllberton  and  Shenandoah 
Boroughs  will  mean  much  to  that  section 
es  at  least  10,000,000  tons  will  have  to  be 
mined  within  15  years  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  lease  and  the  extension  of  the 
present  operation  of  Gilberton  Colliery  will 
be  but  a  matter  of  little  time  as  the  work- 
ings, etc,  can  be  utilized  to  work  the  new 
areas  and  take  out  the  coal. 

The  Mason-Adams  Coal  Co.,  a  Philadel- 
phia retail  hou.se,  will  increase  its  capital 
from  $34,800  to  $39,600. 

The  Sterling  Coal  Co,,  operating  in  Cam. 
bria  County  and  having  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia,  will  increase  its  capital  stock 
from    $200,000    to    $500,000. 

H.  R.  Reinliarcit,  engineer  for  Northum- 
berland County,  has  reported  to  the  county 
commissioners  that  anthracite  lands  in  the 
county  are  worth  $91,000,000,  This  is 
$67,000,000  more  than  the  present  valua- 
tion for  tax  purposes.  The  Monroe-Sekol 
report  in  1919  set  $117,000,000  as  the 
value  of  coal  lands  for  tax  purposes,  hut 
this  figure  was  set  aside. 


WEST  VIRGIN  L\ 

Plans  for  the  assessment  of  coal  prsper- 
tles  were  formulated  at  Huntington  re- 
cently at  a  conference  for  the  assessors  of 
the  coal  producing  counties  of  southern 
West  Virginia  with  officials  of  the  state 
tax  department  at  Charleston.  Entering 
into  the  question  are:  Market  value  of 
coal  acreage,  stage  of  development,  accces- 
sibility,  quality  and  quantity  of  coal  It 
was  determined  that  partly  developed  ter- 
ritory is  worth  about  four-fifths  as  much 
as  developed  acreage,  and  that  undeveloped 
territory  is  worth  about  two-fifths  as  much 
as  developed   areas. 

FolIo\Ying  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Ry.,  operat- 
ing on  Scott's  Run  in  Monongalia  county, 
by  8antuel  Purseglove.  of  Cleveland 
Identified  with  the  Purseglove  interests  ol 
that  city,  Mr.  Purseglove  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  the  road,  succeeding 
Raymond  E.  Kerr,  resigned,  and  under 
whose  management  the  indebtedness  of  the 
company  has  been  very  much  decreased 
As  of  Jan.  31.  1922.  the  total  liabilities  of 
the  company  were  $1,294,191,54.  The  Mor- 
gantown &  Wheeling  is  soon  to  pass  intc 
the  hands  of  the  Monongahela  Railway 
that  being  the  natural  outlet  for  the  M.  &  W 

Charles  F.  Ice,  formerly  with  the  Con- 
solidation, but  now  president  of  the  Penn 
Coal  &  Realty  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Queen  Shoals,  was  a  visitor  in  the  Fair- 
mont regions  a  few  days  ago. 

3.  J.  Lenhert  has  been  appointed  as  sales 
manager  of  the  Elk  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of 
Charleston.  Mr.  Lenhert  was  formerly 
Identified  with  the  Four  States  Coal  Co. 

The  Stone  Mountain  Coal  Co.  has 
started  work  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  tip- 
ple and  conveyor  destroyed  early  in  1921 
by  fire.  This  company  was  made  the 
center  of  attack  by  sympathizers  of  the 
men  on  strike  in  the  Mingo  field  and  the 
tipple  and  conveyor  set  on  fire  last  spring. 

Further  development  of  coal  territory  In 
the  Monongalia  field  is  presaged  bv  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Sutton  Gas  Coal  Co.,  of 
Morgantown.  which  is  capitalized  at  $75,- 
000.  Principals  in  this  company  are  G.  J. 
Cohen,  Charles  Neese,  W.  L.  Barber. 
Arthur  C.  Lorant  and  H.  G.  Hartman,  all 
of   Morgantown. 

The  Puritan  Coal  Corporation  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  begin  shipping  from  the 
head  of  Pigeon  Creek  in  the  Williamson 
neld.  This  land  is  owned  by  the  Kountz 
interests  of  New  York  and  has  been  leased 
to  different  concerns,  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern having  built  an  extension  up  Pigeon 
Creek.  The  company  now  has  its  tipple 
well  under  way,  with  much  of  the  equip- 
ment used  in  the  preparation  of  coal  also 
installed. 

A  visitor  in  Charleston  a  few  days  ago 
was  Fred  Legg,  of  Cincinnati,  president  of 
the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co. 

W.  E.  Watson,  president  of  the  Fair- 
mont &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  has  returned 
from  a  few  days'  business  sojourn  in  New 
York  and    Pittsburgh. 

Brooks  Hutchinson,  of  Fairmont,  an 
executive  of  the  Rich  Creek  Coal  Co.  has 
returned  to  his  headquarters  after  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  New  York. 

J.  Q.  Arbogasf,  of  Kingivood  prominently 
identified  with  the  Heather  Run  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Chi- 
cago. 


ALBERTA 

J.  M,  Mackie.  president  of  the  Hillcrest 
Collieries,  operating  a  mine  in  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  district,  states  that  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  labor  American  coal  is  driving 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  product  from  the 
market.  The  mines  in  the  district  have 
been  working  scarcely  half-time  on  account 
of  the  infiux  of  coal  from  the  American 
mines. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  appropriation  bill  carrying  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Cc.mmerce  for  next 
year  carries  the  usual  approiiriation  of 
$15,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  In- 
vestigate mine  scales,  including  coal  mine 
scales    to    determine    their    accuracy. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  de- 
cided to  widen  its  study  of  coal  storage  to 
include  spontaneous  combustion  in  cargoes 
and  bunkers.  It  is  believed  that  the  firo 
hazard  in  cargoes  and  bunkers  can  be  re- 
duced very  materially  but  before  making 
any  suggestions  the  department  will  gather 
the  best  available  thought  on  the  subject. 
Use  is  being  made  of  such  data  as  is 
available  of  the  study  made  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Department  of  the  British 
Board    of    Trade. 
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I',  t.  Katz,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
mineral  statistics  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  during  the  time  that  the  1920  re- 
turns were  coming  in  has  completed  that 
worl<  and  will  resume  his  duties  with  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Surve\'.  He  specializes  in 
work  on  abrasives  and  on  metallics  gen- 
erally. 

T.  W.  Vauehan,  wlio  lias  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  geologic  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  for  many  years  retired  from 
most  of  his  active  duties  on  March  1.  He 
was  succeeded  as  chief  of  the  coastal 
plains  section  by  Ii.  W.  Stephenson  and  as 
chief  of  tlie  West  Indian  geological  sur- 
veys  by    W.   T.    Woodring. 

In  consideration  of  the  Na^^y  Department 
appropriation  bill  Secretary  Denby  has  ad- 
vised the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
that  further  funds  for  the  Navy  in  devel- 
oping coal  in  Alaska  be  not  provided  for 
the  Navy  Department  but  tliat  they  be 
given  to  the  Interior  Department  in  the 
interest  of  economy.  The  Alaskan  Coal 
Conimisiion  whicli  has  been  investigating 
Alaskan  coal  under  a  million-dollar  ap- 
propriation will  probably  make  its  report 
in  April. 

Colin  H.  llTlngstone,  vice-president  of 
the  American  National  Bank  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  was  formerly  as- 
sociated with  the  late  Senator  Elkins  of 
U'est  Virginia,  before  tlie  latter's  death  in 
the  development  of  coal  lands  and  mining 
in  West  Virginia,  was  indicted  for  fraud 
against  the  Government  as  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Shipbuilding  Co..  in 
conn.^ctlon  with  Charles  W.  Morse  and 
others   in   the   shipbuilding   industry. 

The  Supreme  Court  directed  a  re-argu- 
ment on  April  10  ot  the  appeal  of  the 
minority  stockholders  in  the  Reading  coal 
dissolution  case.  The  re-argument  will 
be  on  tlie  question  whether  the  decree  of 
the  District  Court  of  Pennsylvania  is  in 
conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ordering  dissolution  of  the  alleged 
Reading  coal  combine. 


Association  Activities 

Northern   West    Virginia    Coal 
Operators'  Association 

Although  desiring-  to  relinquish  the 
preside/icy  of  the  association,  A.  Lisle 
White,  of  Clarksburg. ,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  another  term  and  was  re-elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Fairmont 
during  the  latter  part  of  February.  Other 
officers  were  re-elected  as  follows :  George 
S.  Bracket,  of  Fairmont,  secretary :  John 
A.  Clark,  Jr..  of  Fairmont,  treasurer,  and 
E.  E.  McCuIlough.  labor  commissioner. 
Comparatively  few  changes  were  made  in 
the  board  of  direcfora,  vice-presidents  and 
members  of  the  board  for  the  respective 
districts  In  the  association  being  chosen 
as    follows : 

Clarksburg  District — C.  J.  Ryan,  vice- 
president  ;  J.  M.  Orr.  Daniel  Howard,  A. 
Lisle  "UTilte  and  J.  H.   Callahan. 

Elkins  District — Everett  Drennen.  vice- 
president:  Lee  J.  Sandridge,  A,  Spates 
Brady  and  Benjamin  Bissell  and  W.  H. 
Greene. 

Fairmont  District — Brooks  Fleming.  Jr.. 
vice-president  :  J.  .\.  Clark.  Jr..  .\.  C 
Beeson,  C.  H.  Jenlyns  and  G.  E.  Peddicord 

Grafton  District — David  Williamson, 
Tice-president :  F.  J.  Herman. 

KingAVood  District — T.  W.  Guthrie,  vice- 
president  ;    J.    V,    Gibson. 

Morgantown   District — S    D.  Bradv,    vice- 

y      president  ;     B.     M.     Chaplin.       Directors     at 

large:   W.  C.   Dnbbie.  J.   Edgar  Long.   C    D. 

Robin.son,    H.   M.    Crawford,    J.    W.    Devison 

and  J.   P.   McCune. 

President  White  in  his  annual  report 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  effort  of  the 
advisory  board  to  secure  an  adjustment  of 
wages  and  in  the  course  of  his  report  made 
one  or  two  significant  statements,  one  of 
which  was  as  follows:  "This  policv  pur- 
sued by  our  labor  in  northern  Wes't  Vir- 
ginia (refusal  to  adjust  wages)  has  meant 
not  only  a  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  bu.'ni- 
ness  naturally  tributary  to  this  section, 
but  now  threatens,  unless  promptlv 
remedied,  almost  complete  loss  of  business 
to  this  territory  foe  both  operator  and 
miner  if  contracts  for  the  coming  vear 
cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  competi- 
tive wage  scale." 


general  discussion  of  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  the  territory  covered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  which  includes  all 
mines  in  the  territory  along  and  adjacent 
to  the  lines  ot  the  Monongahela  Railway 
and  its  lines  tributary  thereto  between  the 
West  Virginia-Pennsylvania  state  line  and 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  main  railway 
liu*. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  association 
was  formed  are  for  the  ascertainment  and 
compilation  of  data  directly  or  indirectly 
bearing  on  the  conservation,  protection, 
transportation  and  utilization  of  coal  and 
its  products,  the  promotion  of  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  coal  industry  in  the  territory 
embraced,  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
State  and  Federal  laws  pertaining  to  min- 
ing labor  and  the  property  rights  of  mine 
operators,  and  encouraging  all  movements 
having  in  view  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines. 


Trafl&c  News 


Monongahela  Coal  Association 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  newly  organized  association  was 
held  in  Morgantown  in  February  to  perfect 
detail.o    of    the  organization. 

Th  >   pui-nose  of  the   meeting  was  for  a 


Tlie  .'iouthern  Appalachian  Coal  Opera- 
tors' .Association,  of  Knoxville,  has  com- 
plained against  .  unreasonable  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  mines  in  eastern 
Tennessee  and  southeastern  Kentucky  to 
Louisville  and  adjacent  points. 

The  Dewe.v  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  alleges  unreasonable  rates 
on  slack  coal  from  the  Henryetta  group  of 
mines  in  Oklahoma  and  mines  in  the  Tulsa 
group  to  Dewey,  Okla. 

The  American  Fuel  Co^  of  Utah,  alleges 
unreasonable  rates  on  coal  from  Sego, 
Utah,  to  points  in  California,  Nevada  and 
Utah. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  rates 
on  mine  run  bituminous  coal  from  certain 
mines  in  the  Clinton  and  Brazil  districts 
in  Indiana  to  Clinton,  Mt.  Silica  and 
Brazil.  Ind.,  during  Federal  control  were 
unreasonable,  and  awards  reparation  to  the 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  which  com- 
plained  of   the   rates. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Roundup  Coal 
Mining:  Co.,  tlie  commission  holds  that  ths 
rates  on  coal  from  Roundup  and  Geneva. 
Mont.,  to  destinations  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern ;  Chicago.  St.  Paul  Minne- 
apolis &  Omaha  and  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  roads  in  the  Dakotas  are  unreason- 
able. New  rates  of  from  $3.70  to  $4.05  a 
ton  are  prescribed,  effective  May   18. 

The  Spring  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  requested 
the  I.  C.  C.  to  grant  a  re-hearing  in  this 
case  in  which  tlie  commission  recently 
found  that  rates  from  the  third  vein 
Springfield  and  Belleville  districts  on  coal 
to  the  Northwest  were  prejudicial,  on  the 
ground  that  the  commission  erred  in  fixing 
differentials  between  various  mines  and  in 
denying  jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates 
involved. 

The  Colorado  Fnel  *  Iron  Co..  of  Den- 
ver, has  complained  against  unreasonable 
rates  on  coke  breeze  from  El  More  Coke 
Ovens,   Col.,   to   EngleviUe,    Col. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  dismissed  the  complaint 
of  Theo.  A,  Leber,  involving  rates  on  an- 
thracite from  St.  Clair.  Pa.,  to  Port  Read- 
ing. N.  J.,  as  the  parties  in  interest  have 
reached   an   agreement. 

The  Hazard  Coal  Operators*  l^xcliange 
has  withdrawn  its  complaint  which  alleged 
that  th<;  L,  &  N.  had  failed  to  furnish 
transportation  for  recently  developed  coal 
fields    in    eastern    Kentucky. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  unanimous 
opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
upholds  the  right  of  the  I  C.  C.  to  raise 
intra-state  rates  to  the  level  of  interstate 
rates  in  order  to  guarantee  Jhe  railroads 
a  fixed  rate  of  return  and  in  the  general 
interest  of  an  adequate  transportation 
service.  The  cases  decided  were  those  of 
Wisconsin  and  New  York,  which  contested 
the  right  of  the  commission  to  interfere 
with  the  State  rates. 

The  Baltimore  *  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  has 
annouiuid  a.  reduction  of  tmving  charges 
to  and  from  the  St.  George  and  Arlington 
coal  pier.-!.  The  new  charge  will  be  10c. 
per  ton.  minimum  200  tons,  net  or  gross 
as  rated,  which  service  includes  in-docking 
and  out-docking  when  the  towing  service 
is  performed  by  the  St.  George  Towing 
Line. 

The  complaint  of  the  Northwestern  Traf- 
fic i-  .Seriice  Bureau,  mvolving  rates  on 
soft  coal  from  Alger.  Wyo..  to  Grand 
Junction.  la.,  has  been  dismissed,  as  the 
complainant  has  been  satisfied. 


In  the  complaint  of  the  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Bureau,  the  I.  C.  C.  on  further  hear- 
ing has  modified  its  former  findings  In 
order  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
rate  of  not  more  than  $1,985  per  ton  on 
coal  from  western  Kentucky  via  Thebes. 
111.,  to  Festus  and  Crystal  Cit.v,  Mo.,  pro- 
vided such  rate  is  not  exceeded  at  inter- 
mediate   points. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.,  of  New  York,  haa 
complained  to  the  I.  C.  C.  against  un- 
reasonable rates  on  coke  from  Everett. 
Mass.,    to    Binghamton,    N.    Y. 


Recent  Patents 


.\pparatas      tor      Undereround      Pumping. 

Pierre  Loubet,  Paris,  France,  assignor  to 
Society  Hue  Frgrfe  et  Loubet,  Paris 
France,  1.401,620.  Dec.  27.  1921.  Filed 
July    20,    1920 ;   serial   No.    397,744. 

Coal-Mining  Skid.  Thomas  P.  Santarelli 
Coal  Creek,  Colo.,  1,405,  337.  Jan.  31 
1922.  Filed  Sept.  14,  1920;  serral  No! 
410,307. 

Front  Head  for  Rock  Drills.  Carl  P 
Beaver,  Lynch,  Ky.,  assignor  to  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Co..  Jersey  Citv.  N.  J.,  1,403.284. 
Jan.  10,  1922.  Filed  July  23,  1920;  serial 
No.    398,384. 

Means  for  Cutting  Kerfs  in  Minins. 
John  M.  Christine.  Ford  City,  Pa.,  1,404. S35 
Jan.  31,  1922.  Filed  Jan.  14,  1920;  serial 
No.  351,314. 

Coke-Oren  Structure.  Joseph  Becker. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  assignor  to  The  Koppers 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1,404,336.  Jan.  24, 
1922.^     Filed    Jan.     26,     1920 ;     serial    No. 

Clamshell  Bucket.  Daniel  Ferrv,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  1.4114.515.  Jan.  24.  1922.  Filed 
Feb.    21,    1921  ;    serial   No.   446,668. 

Mine  Ventilator.  Ezekiel  C.  Condit, 
Silverton,  Colo.,  1.404.742.  Jan.  31  1922. 
Filed  April   4,    1921  ;   serial   No.   458,418. 


Obituary 


Fred  Emery,  GO  years  old,  wealthy  resi- 
dent of  Scranton,  died  recently  at  his 
home.  Mr.  Kniery  was  the  inventor  of  a 
coal  separator. 

T.  Percy  Bryan  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  Kansas  City  He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Gray.  Bryan  &  Sweeney,  and  was 
&  vice-president  ot  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchant's  .Association.  He  was  al- 
ways active  in  retail  circles  in  Kansas 
City. 

Graham  Wickham.  vice-president  of  the 
Wickham  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis  who  was 
well-known  to  the  trade  in  Missouri,  died 
at  his  home  in  Kinioch,  Mo.,  near  St. 
Louis,    on  Feb.    14. 


Coming  Meetings 


New    England    Coal    Dealers'    Association 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Marah  22  and 
23  at  Springfield.  Mass.  President.  W.  A. 
Clark,  Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  will  hold 
its  national  spring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,   Detroit,   Mich..   April   26-28. 

National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
May  13-20.  Secretary.  S.  C.  McLeod,  130 
W.   42nd   St..   New   York   City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  15,  at  Sydney. 
N.  S.,  Canada.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Hanrahan, 
Sydney,   N.  S. 

.American  Society  fop  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twentv-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  Julv  1.  1922.  at  -Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer. J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  twonty-soventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coul 
Dealers'  .Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Highland.  Delavan  Lake.  Delavan. 
Wi.s..  June  13,  14.  15.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan.  Chicac^o,  III. 
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The  Trade  Association's  Future 

UNDER  the  caption  "The  To-morrow  of  Trade  As- 
sociations" the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers succinctly  summarizes  the  situation  in  this  field 
by  saying:  "Business  looks  upon  associations  as  a 
luxury  and  supports  them  mainly  when  trade  prospers. 
Associations  have  a  quite  different  appraisal  of  them- 
selves and  are  now  striving  to  prove  that  worth  to 
business.  The  war  crop  of  associations  was  the  largest 
of  record — amazingly  large.  The  weeding  out  process 
has  begun.  The  stalwart  and  necessary  are  sharing  the 
uncertainty  and  the  danger  of  the  superfluous.  The 
associations'  struggle  to  live  matches  the  indifference 
of  the  business  man  to  them  when  money  is  tight. 

"Meanwhile  as  industry  becomes  more  complex  and 
as  competition  flourishes  the  business  man  feels  a  keen 
need  to  cuddle  closer  to  his  competitors  for  safety.  The 
only  vehicle  for  the  necessary  action  appears  to  be  the 
association,  since  more  intimate  forms  of  contact  are 
taboo.  This  tendency  of  business  to  approach  co-opera- 
tion through  the  association  arouses  the  government  to 
discuss  the  trade  association.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, built  to  encourage  business,  wants  to  develop  the 
best  in  the  various  associations.  Mr.  Hoover  expressed 
it  when  he  said  that  the  more  intense  industrialization 
of  the  country  resulted  automatically  in  specialization, 
<.lid  specialization  leads  to  associations  of  specialists. 
The  Department  of  Justice  cannot  frown  upon  this 
movement,  but  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  lest  these 
centralizing  movements  end  in  restraint  of  trade. 

"The  business  men,  encouraged  to  co-operate  but  for- 
bidden to  combine,  whirl  around  in  a  circle  when  asked 
to  draw  a  line  of  association  action  which  co-operates 
to  the  limit  without  combining.  Because  of  this  con- 
fusion, resulting  from  a  disposition  to  lean  toward 
associations,  and  from  fear  to  take  action  through  as- 
sociations, the  latter  have  entered  a  new  era  of  uncer- 
tainty which  threatens  their  existence.  This  raises  the 
question  as  to  what  we  are  to  do  with  these  associations 
in  future." 

This  states  the  case  as  respects  the  coal  industry. 
Local  trade  associations  and  the  national  associations 
of  producers,  jobbers  and  retailers  are  largely  a  growth 
of  the  war  and  post-war  periods.  No  one  questioned 
and  no  one  now  questions  their  necessity  and  value  from 
the  early  part  of  1917  to  the  peak  of  1920.  But  with 
the  coming  of  deflation  and  the  keen  searching  of  the 
public  mind  into  the  propriety  of  the  activities  of  trade 
groups  in  some  lines  of  industry,  together  with  the 
questioning  of  all  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  there 
has  arisen  in  the  coal  industry  a  hesitancy  barring 
progress  and  disconcerting  loyal  hearts. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  hold  with  a  will.  Give  heed 
to  the  needs  of  the  industry  locally  and  nationally; 
inoculate  the  officers  with  a  spirit  of  progress — if  it 
doesn't   "take,"  try  someone  else — and  get  busy   on  a 


program  of  developing  your  association  to  meet  the 
problems  of  today,  which  are  not  the  problems  of 
vesterday. 


Counteract  Loose  Thinking 

IN  SO  FAR  as  public  opinion  is  concerned — a  matter  ot 
some  importance — the  bituminous  coal  operators  are 
in  a  precarious  tactical  position  in  the  present  labor 
crisis.  General  unwillingness  and  even  active  opposition 
to  the  resumption  of  negotiations  in  the  interstate  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
operators  and  the  avowal  of  a  majority  of  the  outlying 
fields  to  settle  their  scales  independent  of  whatever 
settlement  may  be  reached  in  that  historic  basing  dis- 
trict has  given  rise  to  popular  feeling  that  the  operators 
are  opposing  any  wage  negotiations  with  the  union  and 
that  they  are  set  upon  its  destruction.  The  miners' 
union  has  not  been  slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  its  standing  with  the  public  by  fostering 
this  idea. 

The  direction  some  of  this  thinking  is  taking  is 
indicated  by  an  editorial  in  the  A^'e?*;  York  Evening  Post 
last  week.  It  says  in  part:  "If  many  operators  really 
think  that  now  is  the  time  to  smash  the  union,  the 
public  and  the  government  can  help  disabuse  them. 
We  would  welcome  a  vigorous  direct  statement  from 
President  Harding  that  the  operators  ought  to  go  into 
a  general  interstate  conference."  The  paper  that  says 
this  is  not  a  yellow  journal.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
conservative.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  paper  has  never 
said  that  the  railroad  executives  were  trying  to  wreck 
the  railroad  unions  because  they  are  making  a  drive 
for  regional  settlements  with  their  men  rather  than 
national  agreements.  The  case  is  not  greatly  different 
with  coal. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  assumption  that  were  the 
Evening  Post  and  others  as  well  informed  with  respect 
to  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  coal  operators  in  the 
Central  field  for  desiring  local  negotiations  and  settle- 
ments with  their  men,  rather  than  a  national  contract, 
as  they  are  with  the  circumstances  governing  the 
actions  and  intentions  of  the  railroad  managers,  such 
loose  opinion  as  that  quoted  above  would  not  be  found 
in  such  usually  responsible  quarters.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  but  one  local  field,  Illinois,  has  as  yet  taken 
the  pains  to  take  the  public  into  its  confidence.  In 
other  words,  we  suspect  that  it  is  not  so  much  that  Pitts- 
burgh and  southern  Ohio  have  declined  to  enter  a 
Central  Competitive  Field  meeting  as  the  fact  that 
they  have  until  the  last  few  days  merely  so  stated  and 
considered  the  mater  closed  that  has  fostered  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  their  position. 

It  is  not  that  these  operators  have  not  proper  motives, 
that  they  cannot  maintain  their  position  by  facts,  but 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  met  the  situation  with  ade- 
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quate  publicity.  Doubtless  it  is  this  that  is  responsible 
for  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Evening  Pont  edi- 
torial to  which  we  have  referred,  which  is  as  follows: 
"The  public  would  be  equally  glad  to  .see  Congress 
pursue  Representative  Newton's  suggestion  that  it  is 
high  time  we  were  provided  with  full  and  constant 
information  regarding  production,  consumption,  costs 
and  prices  in  this  colossally  inefficient  industry."  Note 
the  closing  stricture.  We  resent  it  because  it  is  un- 
warranted. It  is,  however,  typical.  What  grieves  us  is 
the  indifference  of  so  many  in  the  coal  industry  to 
statements  such  as  this;  refusal  to  recognize  that  if 
it  be  repeated  often  enough,  the  world  will  accept  it  as 
the  truth  and  not  the  half  truth  it  actually  is. 


Deflation  the  Real  Issue 

PLAINLY  enough  the  real  issue  in  the  approaching 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  union  coal-mine  labor  is 
being  befogged.  The  real  issue  is  whether  union  wage 
rates  shall  be  deflated.  Events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been  such  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  issue  is 
something  else— namely,  whether  the  United  Mine 
Workers  shall  succeed  in  having  a  new  wage  contract 
negotiated  first  by  a  Central  Competitive  Field  confer- 
ence and  subsequently  by  the  outlying  fields. 

Lewis  and  Farrington  know,  as  well  as  do  the  opera- 
tors, that  in  a  matter  of  reductions  the  miners'  interests 
lie  in  the  continuance  of  the  basic  field  negotiations. 
The  operators,  determined  to  make  a  job  of  it  and  get 
co.sts  down  to  a  competitive  basis  approaching  that  in 
non-union  fields,  have  adopted  the  opposite  course;  they 
are  asking  that  the  miners*  union  in  each  state  or  field 
meet  the  operators  of  that  field,  just  as  the  anthracite 
miners  and  producers  are  already  in  conference. 

It  may  be,  as  pointed  out  in  our  Washington  dispatch 
this  week,  that  the  leaders  of  the  union  miners  "know 
that  the  strike  is  a  necessary  step  before  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  union  develops  a  psychology  sufficiently  plas- 
tic to  consider  the  question  [of  a  reductionl  rationally." 
What  the  Washington  observers,  whose  opinion  our 
Washington  correspondent  reflects,  are  overlooking  is 
that  the  interstate  method  of  negotiating  is  unsuitable 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  deflation  operation.  Quite  true  it 
is  that  there  mu.st  eventually  be  equilibrium  in  wages 
and  costs  between  the  various  union  fields  else  we  have 
a  highly  unstable  industry — but  do  not  forget  that  now 
the  greatest  distortion  is  in  the  lack  of  comparability 
between  union  and  non-union  wage  scales.  To  remedy 
that  is  the  first  step  and  the  one  we  are  facing  now. 
The  proper  balance  between  union  fields  can  and  will  be 
realized  later. 

To  all  of  this  abracadabra  about  the  bituminous  op- 
erators violating  their  solemn  contract  of  1920  to  re- 
sume prior  to  April  1,  1922,  Central  field  negotiations 
we  can  but  reiterate  that  it  is  a  technicality,  for  the 
miners  tore  the  contract  up  within  five  months  of  its 
signing  and  themselves  reverted  to  state  settlements  in 
August,  1920,  to  gain  a  larger  advance  in  day  wages 
than  awarded  them  by  the  President's  commission. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mr.  Davis 
is  doing  the  customary  thing  when  he  calls  on  the  op- 
erators to  meet  the  miners — in  the  way  the  miners  want 
to  meet.  Something  more  definite  must  be  forthcoming 
before  we  will  be  convinced  that  the  activities  of  Secre- 
tary Davis  so  far  represent  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 


Improved  Practices  in  1922 

LABOR  IS  conservative.  Even,'  man  wants  to  be  more 
-/  than  sure  of  his  full  wage  and  is  opposed  to  any 
change  in  methods  of  operation  unless  he  is  convinced 
that  it  will  greatly  benefit  him.  Labor  also  is  apt  to 
be  greedy.  The  miner  would  have  the  operator  put 
in  expensive  machinery,  experiment  with  it,  furnish 
power  for  it,  maintain  it,  repair  it,  yet  give  the  work- 
man all  the  benefit  accruing  from  its  use. 

When  the  laborer  is  in  the  ascendant  he  opposes 
change.  Now  that  all  conditions  are  propitious  it  would 
be  extremely  foolish  not  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
introduce  at  a  somewhat  reduced  scale  per  ton  ma- 
chinery that  will  lighten  labor  and  increase  output.  The 
arc-wall  machine  is  a  case  in  point.  An  arc-wall  price 
should  be  established.  The  labor  and  the  time  of  pil- 
ing a  machine  into  place  is  .saved  by  using  this  form  of 
coal  cutter.  When  it  is  installed  the  cutter  and  scraper 
are  greatly  benefited,  and  they  should  be  willing  to 
make  its  entry  into  the  field  profitable  to  the  operator 
as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Where  jackhammers  and  other  air  drills  are  supplied 
free  and  even  where  only  the  power  and  piping  for  their 
operation  are  furnished,  consideration  for  these  items 
should  be  made  in  the  tonnage  scale.  One  of  the  most 
gruelling  parts  of  mining  is  the  drilling  of  roof,  floor 
or  coal.  The  operator  who  supplies  the  wherewithal 
to  make  the  drilling  easy  should  share  with  the  miner 
the  profit  that  such  machinery  makes  possible. 

Labor  will  give  no  service  to  capital  without  reward. 
Why  then  should  the  capitalist  expend  money  to  help 
labor  without  appropriate  return?  What  is  true  of  the 
jackhammer  also  is  true  of  the  electric  drill  and  of  the 
-lectric  current  and  wiring  that  are  provided  for  the 
driving  of  such  machinery. 

A  diflFerential  should  be  given  also  for  longwall  cut- 
ting. No  one  should  be  deprived!  of  a  reward  for  enter- 
prise or  effort.  To  deny  such  a  reward  is  no  more  nor 
less  than  Bolshevism.  We  have  .-ieen  how  deprivation 
of  all  returns  to  outlays  of  capital  and  expenditures 
of  labor  has  strangled  Russia. 

Either  the  equal  turn  must  be  abolished  altogether 
or  an  increased  turn  must  be  given  to  those  who,  by 
using  electric  drills,  jackhammersi  or  working  by  long- 
wall  methods,  have  their  ability  to  produce  increased 
and  their  rate  of  compensation  per  unit  of  production 
decreased. 

The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  should  be 
accompanied  by  improved  supervision  of  men,  machine? 
and  power  supply.  To  buy  machinery  and  leave  it  to  its 
own  devices  is  an  ill-advised  expenditure.  Labor  is 
none  too  friendly  to  new  equipment,  and  the  power 
available  is  none  too  adequate  for  increased  demand. 
In  consequence  when  a  new  inachine  is  introduced  some- 
one should  be  employed  to  make  its  operation  successful 
and  to  see  that  its  ability  to  produce  is  not  limited  by 
a  shortage  of  power,  cars,  wiring  or  repairs. 

Only  the  other  day  a  manufacturer  went  to  a  mine 
to  see  why  his  machine  was  not  being  used.  He  induced 
the  management  to  have  it  operated  under  his  super- 
vision. He  found  the  man  who  wasi  to  run  it  had  no 
wrench  and  as  he  needed  one  he  sent  him  out  to  get  it 
After  an  hour  the  man  i-eturned.  He  had  the  wrench. 
The  bolt  was  turned  and  the  man  left.  The  wrench 
was  only  borrowed.  He  must  return  it,  and  another 
hour  was  lost.  No  wonder  the  machine  was  not  proving 
a  profitable  acquisition. 
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Owl  Creek  Coal  Co.,  at  Gel)o,  Wyoming,  Mines  Steeply 
Pitchin"  Bed  by  Rooms  Driven  on  the  Strike 


"c^i-'s 


A  Pitch  Too  Flat  to  Permit  Sliding  Yet  Too  Steep  for  Easy  Car 
Movement  and  Coal  That  Ignites  Readily  by  Spontaneous 
Combustion  Are  Among  Obstacles  Overcome  at  This  Operation 


By  C.  M.  Schloss 

ivtn>-r.     Colo. 


THE  GelHi  mine  of  the  Owl  Creek  Coal  Co.,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Big  Horn  River  in  that  part  of  its 
course  in  which  it  travels  through  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  is  located  on  a  north  and  south  branch  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R.  about  500  miles 
north  of  Denver  and  200  miles  south  of  Billings,  Mont. 
Though  of  moderate  size  in  comparison  with  some  of 
the  collieries  in  the  Eastern  coal  fields  of  the  United 
States,  the  plant  is  of  interest  because  of  the  means 
employed  in  mining  the  seam,  which  lies  on  a  heavy 
grade.  Another  detail  of  unu.sual  interest  is  the  provi- 
sion made  for  loading  box  cars  at  the  tipple. 

Wyoming  has  a  large  area  and  a  sparse  population. 
No  factories  or  other  industrial  plants  of  any  appre- 
ciable size  have  been  established  within  its  boundaries 
other  than  a  few  oil  refineries  and  beet-root  sugar  mills. 
The  former  burn  natural  gas  a.s  fuel,  and  the  latter 
operate  only  from  September  to  January.  Thus  the 
local  demand  for  fuel  is  small,  and  the  coal  mined  at 
Gebo  has  to  be  shipped  long  distances.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  coal  from  deteriorating  from  exposure  td 
the  weather,  as  well  as  to  avoid  certain  other  losses 
incident  to  long  railroad  hauls,  most  of  the  lump  and 
nut  coal  is  shipped  in  box  cars. 

Shoveling  coal  from  the  side  door  of  a  box  car  to 
the  end  by  hand  would  be  so  expensive  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitive. Four  men  would  be  needed  to  each  car. 
Accordingly  four  Manierre  box-car  loaders  have  been 
installed.  Two  of  these  are  of  the  steel-apron  type 
and  are  used  for  handling  lump  coal.  The  other  two 
are  of  similar  construction  but  employ  endless  rubber 
belts  and  are  used  for  handling  nut  coal. 

The  shaking  screen  installed  in  the  tipple  is  provided 
with  several  gates,  making  it  possible  to  load  slack  on 
track  1  either  in  open  or  in  box  cars;  pea  or  nut  in 
open  cars  on  track  2;  nut  or  Iqmp  in  open  cars  or  lump 
in  box  cars  on  track  3,  and  lump  in  open  or  box  cars 
on  track  4.     The  flexibility  of  operation  thus  obtained 


obviates  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  screen  when  shift- 
ing cars. 

Slack  is  loaded  into  box  cars  on  track  1  or  pea  into 
similar  cars  on  track  2  through  flexible  spoiits.  Box- 
car loaders  are  not  provided  for  these  sizes.  When 
it  is  necessary,  pea  can  be  loaded  by  means  of  box-car 
loaders  with  the  aid  of  the  pea  conveyor.  Nut  can 
be  loaded  in  box  cars  on  track  2  or  3.  A  gate  in  the 
screen  discharges  this  size  onto  a  steel  apron  conveyor 
30  in.  wide  extending  between  these  two  tracks.  Pickers 
are  stationed  upon  either  side  of  this  apron,  which 
carries  the  nut  to  the  two-way  chute  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  This  delivers  the  material  to  either  track,  as 
required. 

Extra  long  arms  are  provided  for  one  of  the  nut 
and  one  of  the  lump  loaders.     This  provision,  which  is 


FIG.  1.     FOUR  BOX-CAR  LO.\DERS  USED  AT  TIPPLE 
This  is  one  of  the  two  loader.s  of  the  steel-apron  type  which  «re 
iLsed  for  loading-  lump  coal.     For  nut  coal  oniUess  rubber  belt.s  art- 
used    and    when    the    lielts    wear    they    are    ■shingled"    with    short 
pieces  of  belt  by  the  aid  of  flat -headed  elevator  bolts. 
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Nui  in    open  cars    or  lump   in  boK  cars 


Pass  inff       track 


FIG.  2.  SCHEMATIC  PLAN  OF  TIPPLE  PLAXT 
The  product  of  the  mine  enters  the  tipple  on  the  left,  following 
the  direction  of  the  arrow.  It  then  is  screened  and  the  smaller 
sizes  loaded  into  open  ears.  If  desired,  however,  pea  and  nut  are 
taken  to  box  car  loaders  by  a  conveyor  and  loader  chute  and 
placed  in  box  cars,  the  nut  being  picked  on  the  way.  The  lump 
continues  on  to  a  point  over  tracks  3  and  4,  where  it  is  separated 
and  run  to  box-car  loaders.  Into  open  cars  on  these  two  tracks 
nut  coal  can  be  loaded  if  desired. 

not  unusual,  is  made  necessary  by  the  insufficiency  of 
room  between  the  tracks  to  accommodate  two  loaders 
which,  if  installed,  would  be  placed  opposite  the  chute 
and  across  the  tracks. 

The  officials  of  the  coal  company  have  devised  an 
interesting  method  whereby  the  life  of  the  rubber  belts 
used  on  the  box-car  loaders  may  be  lengthened.  When 
these  belts  begin  to  show  wear  they  are  "shingled"  with 
short  pieces  of  old  belt.  Each  shingle  is  held  by  four 
flat-headed  elevator  bolts.  These  bolts  are  equally 
spaced  across  the  width  of  the  belt  and  set  1  in.  from 
the  edge  of  the  shingle.  The  shingles,  of  course,  over- 
lap yet  are  separate  and  can  be  replaced  easily.  They 
relieve  the  belt  of  much  of  the  wear  and  of  practically 
all  of  the  abrasion  resulting  from  handling  the  coal. 

The  bed  worked  at  Gebo  pitches  at  an  angle  of  20 
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FIG.  3.     METHOD  OF  MINING  ON  THE  STPvIKE 
This  has  replaced  the  old  method   in  which   the  rooms  went  up 
the  pitch,  which  was  heavy  enough  to  occasion  much  trouble  but 
not  sufficiently  steep  so  that  coal  would  run  in  steel-plate  chutes. 


to  21  deg.  Fig.  7  is  an  illustration  made  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  one  of  the  rooms  just  after  shots  had 
been  fired.  It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  coal  comes  down.  In  the  deepest  part  of  the 
mine  the  overburden  is  800  ft.  thick.  The  cleavage 
planes  of  the  coal  e.xtend  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the 
pitch,  and  the  bed  varies  in  thickness  from  5  oi-  6  ft. 
at  the  outcrop  to  10  ft.  in  the  lowest  level.  The  coal 
itself  is  clean  and  not  difficult  to  cut.  It  ignites  readily 
from  spontaneous  combustion,  however,  which  circum- 
stance makes  an  ever-present  fire  hazard  which  must  be 
carefully  watched  and  guarded  against. 

Fig.  3  is  a  partial  projection  of  the  workings.  The 
mine  was  developed  by  driving  three  openings  straight 
down  the  pitch.  Some  distance  downward  a  pair  of 
level  entries  were  turned  right  and  left,  known  as  the 
First  East  and  First  West.  From  these  rooms  were 
driven  up  the  pitch  and  chute  mining  attempted,  with 
only  indifferent  success.  The  grade  is  not  steep  enough 
to  permit  the  coal  to  slide  freely,  even  when  the  chutes 
are  lined  with  sheet   iron. 

When  the  present  mine  foreman  entered  the  employ 
of  this  company,  he  had  much  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  management  to  experiment  with  what  has  developed 


Position  ^  shows  machine  making  room  face 
cut  up  the  pifch^  shows  a pillar-ilmwinq 
cut,  made    always   on  the  high  side 
of  room 


FIG.   4.     POSITION  OF   MACHINE   MAKING    FACE   CUT  AND 
PILLAR  CUT 
Despite  the   grade   of  20    to    21    deg.,   or   36    to   3S  per  cent,   the 
machines  are  without  difficulty  kept  in  place,  especially  when  the 
bits  are  allowed  to  become  a  trifle  dull. 

into  the  system  of  mining  now  followed.  This  method 
of  operation  proved  a  success  from  the  start  and  nas 
been  extended  throughout  the  entire  operation. 

Six  pairs  of  cross  entries  have  been  turned  to  the 
right  and  left  off  the  main  slope.  The  distance  between 
pairs  varies  from  225  ft.  near  the  surface  to  800  ft.  in 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  turn- 
ing chute  rooms  from  these  entries,  as  was  formerly 
attempted,  butt  slopes  are  driven  down  the  pitch  at 
intervals  of  650  ft.,  connecting  the  various  levels. 

Rooms  22  ft.  wide  and  300  ft.  long  are  turned  off 
the  butt  slopes  on  both  sides.  These  rooms  are  driven 
practically  level.  Thus  the  rooms  from  adjacent  butt 
slopes  would  eventually  meet,  but  they  are  stopped 
before  this  occurs  and  a  pillar  50  ft.  thick  is  left 
between  the  faces  of  the  two  ranges  of  rooms.  This 
will  prevent  the  air  from  circulating  from  one  range  of 
rooms  to  another  should  a  fire  start.  The  coal  in  these 
pillars  is  left  permanently  and  is,  of  course,  lost  when 
the  section  is  finally  sealed  off.  The  upper  panels  con- 
tain seven  to  eight  rooms,  and  the  lower  ones  eight  to 
eleven. 

The  coal  is  undercut  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  by  standard 
Goodman  shortwall  machines,  both  alternating-  and 
direct-current  types  being  Ssed.  In  advancing  the  room 
faces,  cutting  may  be  done  either  up  or  down  the  pitch. 
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Fig.  6  illustrates  the  machine  being  maneuvered  into 
position  to  make  its  sumping  cut  on  the  high  side  of 
the  room.  Fig.  4  shows  the  position  of  the  machine 
when  slabbing  pillars,  cutting  breakthroughs  and  when 
moving  across  the  face  up  the  pitch.  The  first  two  of 
these  operations  are  made  on  the  high  sides  of  the 
rooms  but  the  machines  can  perform  any  of  the  three 
without  difficulty.  In  fact  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how 
easily  they  can  be  handled  under  conditions  so  trying. 

In  order  to  keep  the  cutter  bars  completely  under  the 
coal  when  working  up  the  pitch  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  place  jack  pipes  close  to  the  machine  and  to 
use  dull  cutter  bits.  The  friction  of  the  dull  bits 
naturally  exerts  a  reaction  upon  the  machine.  On  the 
butt  entries  the  machines  are  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  hoists,  the  pitch  being  so  steep  that  they 
cannot  ascend  or  descend  under  their  own  power.  For 
driving  slopes  a  breast  machine  has  been  mounted  on 
a  mine  truck  about  18  in.  above  the  rails.  This  device 
was  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  low  places. 

A   2,000-hp.    cylindrical-drum   steam   hoist,   equipped 


FIG.   :..      IXSIIiK-FRAME  TWO-MOTOR  TROLLEY 
LOCOMOTIVE 
This    is   used   for   liaulage   on    the    cross    entries.      It    is  a    6-ton 
machine,  hauling  to  the  main  slopes  43  to  50  cars. 

with  a^l3-in.  steel  cable,  hauls  the  cars  on  the  slope. 
These  cars  weigh  2,500  lb.  empty  and  7,500  lb.  loaded. 
Ten  of  them  constitute  a  trip,  and  80  to  90  trips  are 
made  per  8-hour  day.  The  rope  speed  is  quite  fast, 
averaging  about  2,000  ft.  per  minute. 

Four  6-ton  Goodman  two-motor  inside-frame  locomo- 
tives are  used  for  haulage  on  the  cross  entries.  One 
of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  They  haul  to  the  main 
slope  trips  of  from  45  to  50  cars,  taking  them  from 


FIG.    7.      FACE    OF    A    ROOM    DRIVEN    ALOXG    THE    .STRIKE 
.\  shot  has  just  been   fired   and    has  not  been  cleaned  up.     The 
coal  has  a  dip  of  from  20  to  21   deg.  and  measures  from  S  to  10  ft. 
It  is  a  sub-bituminous  conl. 

the  various  partings  on  the  cross  entries,  which  in 
places  are  as  much  as  3,000  ft.  in  length.  The  inside- 
frame  type  was  preferred  because  the  brakes  are  easy 
of  access  and  the  machines  can  readily  be  replaced 
when  they  leave  the  track.  As  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  5, 
they  are  equipped  with  spring  bumpers  and  draft  gear. 
This  provision  saves  the  cars  from  much  violence, 
reduces  the  spillage  of  coal,  decreases  crystallization 
in  the  car  hitchings  and  spares  the  motorman  from 
many  shocks  and  jars. 

Direct  current  for  operation  of  the  locomotives  and 
mining  machines  is  supplied  by  one  Ridgway  syn- 
chronous and  one  General  Electric  induction  motor- 
generator  set.  The  former  is  of  200-kw.  and  the  latter 
of  100-kw.  capacity.  These  machines  are  located  at 
different  points  underground.  At  the  heads  of  the 
stub  slopes  50-hp.  hoists  are  placed.  These  gather  the 
loads  from  the  room  necks,  replacing  them  later  by 
empties.  The  miners  move  the  cars  by  hand  from  the 
necks  to  the  room  faces  and  when  they  are  loaded  push 
them  back  to  the  slope. 

The  slack  which  collects  on  the  tipple  and  the  refuse 
from  the  picking  table  are  disposed  of  in  an  unusual 
manner.  The  tipple  stands  immediately  over  the  main 
slope  and  to  the  latter  two  round  holes  have  been  sunk. 
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These  have  been  lined  with  concrete  and  supplied  with 
gates  on  the  bottom  and  hoppers  at  the  top.  The  slack 
is  swept  into  one  opening,  and  the  refuse  is  thrown  inta 
the  other.  After  working  hours,  if  the  holes  have  filled 
up,  cars  are  lowered  underneath  them,  the  gates  opened 
and  the  holes  emptied.  The  refuse  is  hauled  to  the 
surface  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  usual  means,  and  the 
slack  is  sent  through  the  tipple,  as  is  other  coal  from 
the  mine. 

"Owl  Creek"  is  a  high  grade  of  sub-l.:tuminous  coal 
believed  to  be  the  equal  of  any  similar  fuel  produced 
in  the  West.  The  Gebo  mine  as  a  rule  works  steadily 
throughout  both  winter  and  summer.  This  is  an 
unusual  condition,  as  many  properties  in  this  region 
are  winter  producers  only.  These  are  sometimes  sarcas- 
tically referred  to  as  "snow  birds." 


Conference  on  Mine  Cables  Would  Condition 
Permissibility  on  Frequent  Inspection 

TRAILING  electrical  cables  for  use  on  mining 
machines  formed  the  basis  of  a  conference  recently 
held  at  the  Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Cable  and  mining-machine  manu- 
facturers, coal  operators  and  Bureau  of  Mines  engineers 
were  in  attendance.  Some  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
proceedings  were  as  follows: 

Cables  as  at  present  constructed  were  deemed  ade- 
quate in  capacity  by  machine  manufacturers  while  the 
cable  manufacturers  seemed  to  think  that  their  size 
should  be  increased.  Operators  experience  little  trouble 
on  500-volt  circuits  where  the  cables  are  protected  by 
fuses.  Conductors  of  small  diameter  are  necessary  in 
order  that  they  may  be  handled  easily  and  reeled 
properly.  Furthermore  small  conductors  may  be  safe- 
guarded by  a  requirement  that  the  voltage  of  machine 
circuits  shall  not  fall  below  predetermined  values. 

Cable  manufacturers  stated  that  cables  up  to  No.  4 
size  are  now  made  with  49  and  larger  sizes  with  133 
wires.  Machine  builders  do  not  get  out  specifications 
for  cables  but  merely  ask  makers  of  such  equipment  for 
a  suitable  flexible  cable  of  a  certain  capacity. 

For  mine  service  a  better  grade  of  insulation  than 
that  specified  by  code  requirements  was  believed  neces- 
sary by  the  cable  manufacturers,  who  are  now  working 
on  a  set  of  standards.  In  the  past  competition  has  been 
keen  and  in  many  instances  insulation  of  an  inferior 
quality  has  been  furnished.  Conductors  having  an 
outer  covering  of  rubber  of  a  quality  similar  tQ  that 
used  in  the  treads  of  automobile  tires  have  been  tested 
by  the  Jeffrey  Co.,  and  are  strongly  advocated  by  this 
firm.  It  is  believed  that  this  construction  greatly  adds 
to  the  safety  of  machine  operation,  as  such  cables  are 
more  likely  to  withstand  being  run  over  by  a  locomotive 
without  severance,  which  would  cause  arcing.  All  cable 
manufacturei-s  can  make  this  type  of  cable  if  trade  con- 
ditions warrant  such  a  procedure. 

If  possible,  mining  machine  cables  should  be  "non- 
kinkable."  The  old  type  of  twin  cables  kinks  badly. 
Concentric  cables  give  little  trouble  from  this  cause. 
It  is  possible  to  use  a  twin  cable,  employing  rubber 
insulation  that  is  said  to  be  non-kinking.  Twisted 
duplex  cables,  while  enjoying  immunity  from  kinking, 
generally  are  large  and  unwieldy  for  machine  service. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  should  continue  to  require  the  use  of  satisfactorily 
insulated  handles  or  some  other  means  of  connecting 
machine  cables  to  the  source  of  power  supply  not  involv- 


ing a  personal  hazard  to  the  one  making  the  connection. 
At  all  points  where  gas  is  likely  to  be  encountered, 
interlocking  switches  should  be  used.  At  present  no 
suitable  switches  of  this  type  are  on  the  market.  The 
operator  is  ready  to  purchase  them  and  the  state  mining 
departments  probably  would  enforce  their  use  were  they 
available.  Both  fusible  and  non-fusible  switches  should 
be  developed.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  continue  to 
require  proper  protection  of  the  machine  end  of  all 
ca.bles,  as  prescribed  in  Schedule  2-B. 

One  operator  now  protects  nearly  all  his  machines 
from  short-circuits  by  means  of  a  fuse  at  the  end  of  the 
trailing  cable  where  it  connects  with  the  power  circuit. 
These  fuses  are  placed  in  the  handles  attached  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  trailing  cable  and  are  made  explosion 
proof.  They  are  said  to  be  used  only  on  intake  air.  The 
opinion  prevailed  at  the  conference  that  all  trailing 
cables  should  be  fuse  protected  either  where  the  cable 
joins  the  power  circuit  or  at  some  point  within  that 
circuit  that  would  afford  adequate  protection.  The  opin- 
ion also  prevailed  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should 
require  protection  of  the  trailing  cable  by  means  of 
proper  fusing  of  the  machine  circuit  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  permissibility.  If  such  fuses  are  installed  in 
gaseous  places  they  should  be  housed  in  explosion-proof 
compartments. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  pei-missibility 
should  be  made  conditional  upon  frequent  inspection. 
Renewals  should  be  made  with  the  same  quality  of  cable 
as  was  originally  approved.  A  list  of  cables  approved 
for  new  installations  or  for  renewals  doubtless  will  be 
worked  out  later. 

All  manufacturers  of  approved  equipment  agreed  to 
furnish  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  request  with  a  list  of 
the  companies  purchasing  approved  machines  of  their 
manufacture.  The  bureau  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
advise  these  machine  owners  from  time  to  time»of  any 
steps  that  may  be  taken  to  increase  their  safety. 


Big  Outputs!    Has  Any  Shaft  Done  Better? 

OUR  recent  inquiry  about  production  records  has  re- 
ceived an  apparently  satisfactory  answer  from 
Frank  J.  Smith,  of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Frank- 
lin Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Smith  sends  us  a  circular 
of  the  company  telling  of  three  production  records  made 
by  its  Orient  mine  in  Franklin  County,  Illinois.  These 
are  as  follows:  Record  for  one  day,  6,777  tons,  made 
on  March  6,  1919;  for  one  week,  34,792  tons,  made  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Oct.  24  to  29,  1921;  record  for  one 
month,  144,576  tons,  made  in  the  26  working  days  of 
October,  1921. 

These  are  given  in  each  instance  as  the  world's 
record  for  any  single  mine  up  to  the  date  given.  That 
they  are  not  unbeatable  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Smith,  for 
he  states  that  the  weekly  record  of  34,792  tons  given 
above  has  already  been  bettered  by  Orient  with  36,185 
tons  produced  in  the  week  of  Jan.  24  to  30,  1922,  in- 
clusive.   Can  any  one  else  do  better? 

[The  daily  record  here  set  forth  represents  the  total 
extraction  of  over  ^  acre  of  a  5-ft.  bed  of  coal.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  bed  at  Orient  ranges  from  8  to  10\  fi. 
in  thickness. — Editor.] 


The  Bureau  of  Conciliation  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  practically  completod  its  compilation  of  information 
concerning  coal  wajres  and  conditions  in  the  coal  fields 
which  has  been  conducted  since  the  first  of  the  year  under 
Hywel  Davis,  one  of  the  conciliators. 
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Selection  of  Most  Suitable  Coal  for  a  Given  Plant  Is 
Engineering  Problem  Involving  Diverse  Factors* 

Fuels  Available,  Equipment,  Character  of  Load  and  Service,  Labor,  Avail- 
able Space  and  Real  Estate  Values  Must  Be  Considered — Uniformity 
Chief  Quality  to  Be  Sought — Equipment  Should  Be  Adapted  to  Coal  Used 

By  O.  p.  HooDt 

ExcUisivf  to  Coal  Ai;, 


THE  art  of  buying  presupposes  a  need  to  be  filled. 
The  need  must  be  as  clearly  defined  as  may  be  in 
order  that  one  may  know  whether  the  pui'chase  is 
really  satisfactory.  A  certain  kind  of  satisfaction  can 
be  obtained  if  one  is  comfortably  ignorant  of  just  what 
is  wanted.  Another  kind  of  satisfaction  also  may  be 
had  from  the  knowledge  that  we  are  following  conven- 
tional lines  and  doing  what  eveiybody  else  does,  which 
must,  therefore,  be  the  proper  thing.  However,  when  a 
body  of  men  make  a  business  of  purchasing,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  their  art  has  been  carried  far  beyond 
these  elementary  stages,  and  that  whether  the  article 
to  be  purchased  be  pins,  pickles  or  periscopes,  a  careful 
investigation  will  be  made  of  the  need  to  be  filled  and 
the  fitness  of  the  offered  article  to  fill  that  need. 

Coal  usually  is  purchased  to  produce  heat  by  means  of 
the  addition  of  human  labor  requiring  wages,  and  the 
aid  of  certain  devices  involving  fixed  capital  and  mainte- 
nance. The  desire  usually  is  to  produce  a  unit  of  output 
for  the  least  over-all  expense.  The  problem  thus  stated 
immediately  presents  itself  as  a  complicated  one,  involv- 
ing human  factors  and  a  phase  of  engineering  construc- 
tion and  practice. 

How  Some  Purchasing  Agents  Buy  Coal 

If  the  purchasing  officer  knows  it  all  he  probably  will 
proceed  to  buy  just  coal,  satisfied  with  cerLain  conces- 
sions in  price  obtained  in  a  contest  of  wits  with  a  keen 
belling  agent  who  knows  his  every  failing.  If  the  pur- 
chasing agent's  long  suit  is  heavy  hardware  and  machin- 
ery, and  he  will  admit  that  he  knows  very  little  about 
coal,  he  probably  will  lean  heavily  for  advice  either  on 
the  coal  salesman  or  the  man  in  the  boiler  room  firing 
the  coal.  If  he  gets  hold  of  the  best  of  the  coal  men,  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  receive  as  good  service  in  normal 
times  as  he  can  exr;ect  to  get  in  this  world  of  imperfec- 
tion. But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  a  great 
many  coal  salesmen  that  do  not  belong  to  this  select 
and  restricted  class.  If  our  purchaser  depends  upon 
word  from  the  boiler  room  he  is  apt  to  get  excellent 
advice  from  the  standpoint  of  reducing  the  human  labor 
factor  to  a  comfortable  minimum,  but  usually  the  other 
factors  of  unit-output  cost  are  not  available  to  the  ad- 
viser. Between  the  average  coal  man  and  the  average 
boiler  room  it  probably  is  safest  to  follow  the  boiler 
room,  but  neither  course  will  satisfy  a  real  purchasing 
agent  intent  on  rational  purchase  methods. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  problem  of  coal  purchase  is 
a  troublesome  one.  Coal  occupies  an  extended  portion 
of  a  series  of  things  that  begin  on  the  one  hand  with  gas 
and  oils  and  end  on  the  other  with  diamonds.  The  differ- 
ence between  successive  products  in  the  series  may  be 
small  but  complex.     If  you  live  in  North  Dakota  you 

•Based  on  an  address  to  the  New  York  chapter,  National  Asso- 
ciation of   Purchasing  Agents.  Feb.   21. 

tChict  mtchanical  engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


mine  a  coal  that  is  dry  in  appearance  but  is  composed 
of  one-thii-d  water.  If  you  mine  in  Rhode  Island  you 
get  a  fuel  and  a  furnace  refractory  in  the  same  seam, 
and  they  look  much  alike.  If  you  buy  when  competi- 
tion is  keen  and  labor  relations  are  good,  you  get  6  per 
cent  of  ash,  and  when  the  whole  machine  is  in  reverse 
you  get  16  per  cent  or  go  without.  With  these  wide 
variables  to  contend  with  it  is  no  wonder  that  compla- 
cency in  buying  coal  goes  only  with  a  comfortable 
amount   of  ignorance. 

The  proper  selection  of  the  type  of  coal  for  a  given 
plant  really  is  an  engineering  problem,  involving  avail- 
able fuels,  equipment,  character  of  load  and  service, 
labor,  available  space,  real  estate  values  and  a  multitude 
of  factors  which  no  purchasing  agent  should  attempt 
to  decide  unaided.  There  should  be  advice  from  some 
source  that  has  included  all  of  these  factors  in  a  careful 
analytical  study  that  ends  in  a  statement  of  over-all 
costs.  It  is  surprising  how  little  of  this  is  done.  In  the 
great  industries  such  as  electric  utilities,  where  60  or 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  costs  of  output  are  for  coal, 
there  is  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  problem,  but  in  the 
general  manufacturing  business  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement  in  coal  choosing  practice.  Whatever 
the  method  of  arriving  at  the  type  of  coal  to  be  used, 
whether  anthracite  or  bituminous,  high  or  low  volatile, 
run-of-mine  or  screened,  the  most  important  quality 
to  be  sought  for  the  sake  of  efficient  use  is  that  of 
uniformity.  From  an  engineering  standpoint  good  i^e- 
sults  can  be  obtained,  whatever  the  fuel,  by  careful 
adaptation  of  equipment  and  practice  in  each  case.  Ii 
it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  use  coal  with  20  per  cent 
ash,  of  a  clinkering  quality,  equipment  can  be  provided 
to  use  it,  but  it  is  disastrous  to  economy  to  expect  to 
use  such  coal  in  equipment  planned  for  rapid  burning 
of  low-ash  coal. 

Equipment  Must  Be  Adapted  to  Fuel  Chosen 

The  State  of  Brazil,  S.  A.,  unfortunately  has  only 
high-ash  coal.  Suitable  arrangements  are  made  there 
for  its  use,  but  when  high-ash  coal  was  supplied  to  our 
industries  during  the  war,  the  wheels  of  production  were 
dangerously  clogged.  Equipment  was  not  adapted  to 
it.  It  requires  combustion  space  in  the  ratio  of  3.2  for 
low-volatile  Eastern  coal,  3.9  for  Pittsburgh  coal,  and 
5.8  for  Illinois  coal.  The  fixed  carbon  of  any  coal  is 
burned  on  the  grate,  while  the  volatile  matter  is  burned 
in  the  space  above  the  grate.  Evidently,  a  plant  adapted 
to  one  fuel  may  be  ill  adapted  to  another. 

The  human  factor  also  balks  at  change  and  becomes 
less  efficient,  requiring  careful  handling  and  direction 
to  become  adapted  to  something  different.  During  the 
war  a  cargo  of  pool  1  coal  from  Lamberts  Point  was 
sent  to  Finland.  It  was  good  coal,  but  characteristically 
friable,  and  our  Finnish  friends  insisted  that  it  was 
dirt,  although  admitting  that  the  heating  value  was  in 
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the  coal.  They  were  used  to  a  blocky  coal  of  poorer 
intrinsic  value,  and  failed  at  first  to  get  good  results 
from  a  better  coal  of  unfamiliar  characteristics. 

For  efficient  operation,  therefore,  uniformity  of  qual- 
ity is  quite  as  important  as  absolute  quality.  In  a  well- 
equipped  station  capable  of  running  at  high  rates  of 
combustion  and  depended  upon  to  meet  peak  loads,  a 
few  cars  of  different  coal  having  a  lower  ash-fusing 
temperature  may  put  the  plant  out  of  business  at  a 
critical  moment,  whereas  had  that  quality  been  con- 
stantly in  use,  rates  of  combustion  would  have  been  kept 
lower  and  the  peaks  met  with  added  boiler  capacity. 

This  question  of  uniformity  of  quality,  be  it  good  or 
bad,  is  of  far  more  importance  for  economy  than  usually 
is  recognized.  Our  coal  selling  and  distributing  mechan- 
ism is  not  well  adapted  to  insure  uniformity  of  quality. 
Coal  dealers  handling  the  coal,  perhaps,  from  many 
mines,  and  never  handling  anything  but  good  coal,  of 
course,  see  no  harm  in  borrowing  and  lending  coal 
among  themselves  or  shipping  according  to  convenience 
from  any  one  of  a  number  of  mines.  In  fact,  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  coal  distribution  almost  demands  such 
practice  in  times  of  large  demand,  as  was  illustrated  by 
the  pooling  system. 

Importance  of  Uniformity  in  Pooling  Coal 

Of  late  the  question  of  uniformity  has  taken  an  inter- 
esting turn.  When  we  began  to  export  considerable 
coal  a  serious  difficulty  in  transportation  arose  from  the 
necessary  delay  of  cars  and  clogging  of  terminals  while 
sufficient  coal  could  be  accumulated  from  the  mines  of 
any  one  dealer  to  fill  a  ship.  During  this  accumulation, 
coal  of  similar,  or  it  might  be  identical,  nature  was  be- 
ing accumulated  by  some  other  dealer  at  the  same  pier. 
What  more  natural  than  to  borrow  and  lend  this  coal, 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  dealers,  and  thus  ex- 
pedite both  rail  and  vessel  shipment?  The  orderly  con- 
duct of  this  borrowing  and  lending  produced  the  pooling 
system  and  the  coal  exchanges.  If  the  coal  thus  bor- 
rowed and  lent  was  of  closely  similar  quality  the  custo- 
mer also  reaped  an  advantage  in  the  matter,  because 
of  the  e.xpedited  service.  There  were,  however,  prac- 
tically no  standards  that  would  automatically  determine 
which  coals  might,  with  reasonable  justice  to  the  con- 
sumer, be  thus  exchanged.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
standard  is  what  is  known  as  navy  coal,  but  navy  coal 
is  only  supposed  to  be  the  best  coal  to  be  had  from  a 
given  district  and  from  mines  meeting  certain  require- 
ments. It  cannot  be  said  to  have  analytical  limits. 
Navy  coal  from  one  district  is  different  from  navy  coal 
from  another  district. 

Coal  classification,  therefore,  was  largely  a  matter 
of  opinion  of  coal  dealers,  and  the  users  had  practically 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  As  a  war  measure  it 
worked.  With  a  restricted  market  the  plan  went  to 
pieces,  one  potent  factor  being  a  lack  of  reasonable 
uniformity  of  quality  in  any  one  pool.  The  underlying 
idea,  however,  is  right,  and  with  proper  classification 
would  be  a  real  help  to  all  purchasers.  When  one  ex- 
change resolved  to  base  its  classification  on  analysis, 
publish  the  analytical  limits  of  each  class  or  pool,  and 
provide  effective  mechanism  to  discover  the  facts  and 
keep  the  pools  clean  within  the  specified  limits,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  glad  to  lend  its  aid  and  support 
as  being  a  step  in  advance  and  of  national  importance. 
Beginning  last  April,  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange 
operated  under  this  plan,  sending  some  of  its  coal  to 
New  England. 


And  now  the  psychology  of  the  purchasing  agent 
appears.  The  coal  salesman  was  no  longer  able  to 
claim  that  his  coal  was  better  than  the  other  fellow's, 
and  back  it  up  with  the  usual  arguments  that  had  been 
potent  in  the  past.  His  special  selling  ability  was 
reduced  to  that  of  selling  Fords  or  other  standardized 
products.  He  made  representations  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  curse  of  a  standard  analytical  limit  could  be 
removed  he  could  get  10c.  a  ton  more  for  the  same  coal. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  could.  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  coal  business. 

I  am  told  that  being  freed  from  the  pool  system,  the 
seller  represented  that  his  cargo  of  coal  was  from  one 
mine,  and  that  the  best  in  the  pool,  and  that  therefore 
greater  uniformity  of  product  would  be  assured.  The 
cargo  was  followed  through  and  found  to  be  made  up 
of  coal  from  several  mines,  as  before,  but  there  was  no 
check  on  the  mines  delivering,  as  there  had  been  under 
the  pool.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  value  of  uniformity 
is  recognized  by  promising  to  replace  sufficient  uniform- 
ity with  super-uniformity,  but  with  a  result  of  less 
uniformity  at  an  advance  in  price. 

What  is  there  that  a  purchaser  can  tie  to  in  troubled 
waters  of  this  sort?  The  essence  of  a  good  business 
bargain  is  an  e.xchange  where  both  parties  profit  and 
are  satisfied.  Satisfaction  comes  from  receiving  what 
you  expect  to  get.  Dissatisfaction  comes  from  receiving 
something  less  than  you  had  a  right  to  expect.  When 
you  have  found  a  type  of  coal  supposed  to  be  suitable 
for  your  needs  and  adapted  to  your  equipment,  the 
problem  becomes  one  of  so  defining  the  coal  that  it  can 
be  specified,  and  of  determining  the  range  of  varia- 
tion allowable  in  order  that  reasonable  competition  and 
assurance  of  supply  may  be  had. 

Check  Up  Quality  Promises  by  Analysis 

It  is  here  that  analysis  plays  a  major  but  by  no  means 
the  sole  part.  Analysis  is  a  potent  aid  in  defining  what 
you  want  and  expect  to  get.  and  acts  as  a  basis  for 
determining  whether  you  actually  get  what  is  promised. 
Briefly,  it  means  a  partial  definition  of  the  coal  by  fig- 
ures representing  some  of  its  constituents.  Instead  of 
a  more  or  less  descriptive  trade  name  it  substitutes 
numerical  quantities  which  have  something  to  do  with 
its  supposed  value.  As  a  movement  well  under  way 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  had  a  steady  growth  in  favor  up 
to  the  time  of  the  war.  Its  overenthusiastic  friends 
were,  as  usual,  its  greatest  enemies.  Its  shortcomings 
as  a  sole  reliance  for  coal  quality  soon  became  apparent. 
As  in  most  new  things,  the  early  tendency  was  to  com- 
plexity, and  specifications  involving  analysis  became 
cumbersome  and  more  or  less  a  form.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  method  could  be  sadly  abused  to  the 
detriment  of  either  or  both  parties.  The  present  ten- 
dency is  to  simplification  and  a  shorter  contract,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  part  analysis  may  play 
in  the  purchase  of  coal. 


At  The  Southern  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Birmingham-Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  determina- 
tions have  been  made  as  to  the  relative  combustibility  of 
different  cokes  in  a  brick  combustibility  furnace.  Further 
work  was  done  with  the  shatter  and  friability  tests,  and 
the  true  and  apparent  gravity  determinations  are  prac- 
tically complete.  Float  and  sink  tests  have  been  made  on  a 
sample  of  coke  breeze  submitted  by  the  Sloss  Sheffield  Com- 
pany to  determine  if  sufficient  ash  elimination  could  be  ob- 
tained to  make  feasible  the  mixing  of  cleaned  coal  with  raw 
coal  before  carbonization. 
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Better  Ventilation  as  an  Aid  to  Mining  Efficiency 

New  Determinations  of  Coefficient  of  Friction — How  Air  Capacity  of  Mine 
Was  Doubled  and  Water  Gage  Lowered — Equipment  for  Canvas-Pipe 
Ventilation — Good  Air  Stimulates  Workers — Boosters  That  Fail  to  Boost 


A  BOUT  $4,000,000  has  been  expended  in  the  better 
l\  ventilating  of  the  Butte  mines  so  as  to  bring 
J.  \.  the  air  in  them  almost  up  to  coal-mine  standards. 
A  paper  by  A.  S.  Richardson,  ventilation  engineer — note 
the  title ;  they  have  experts  in  every  department — of  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  was  presented  by  W.  P. 
Daly,  the  mining  superintendent  of  that  company,  at  a 
joint  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  and  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil in  the  morning  of  Feb.  21.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
pass  over  many  interesting  details  related  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson in  his  paper  regarding  the  difficulties  of  working 
in  mines  3,200  ft.  and  even  3,400  ft.  deep  with  tempera- 
tures reaching  104  deg.  F.  and  with  inflows  of  water 
at  113  deg.  F.,  but  a  careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
the  high  atmospheric  temperatures  are  given — decay  of 
mine  timber,  heat  of  mine  water  and  rock,  oxidation  of 
sulphides,  electrical  current  and  mine  fires.  The  author 
regards  the  decay  of  timber  as  being  a  more  important 
source  of  heat  than  any  other  single  cause,  which  is  an 
interesting  conclusion  for  coal  men. 

But  though  the  paper  contained  much  that  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  deep  and  abnormally  warm  mines  it 
is  important  to  note  that  most  careful  measurements 
were  made  of  the  coefficient  of  friction,  which  expresses 
in  pounds  per  square  foot  the  pressures  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  one  square  foot  of 
rubbing  surface  at  an  air  velocity  of  one  foot  per 
minute.  In  all  cases  the  area  used  in  making  the  calcu- 
lations was  the  clear  area  of  the  air  course  inside  the 
main  timber,  and  the  rubbing  surface  was  assumed  to 
be  that  which  enclosed  the  clear  area. 

Coefficients  of  Friction  Newly  Ascertained 

For  rectangular  shafts  of  two  or  more  compartments 
with  open  timber  framing  the  coefficient  lies  between 
0.0000000072  and  0.0000000096,  the  variations  being 
dependent  mainly  on  the  condition  of  the  timber,  such  as 
lagging.  For  rectangular  shafts  in  which  each  com- 
partment is  a  separate  smooth-faced  duct,  the  coefficient 
runs  from  0.0000000014  up  to  0.0000000023.  For  tim- 
bered drifts  and  "crosscuts"  (roadways  across  the  vein) 
about  5  X  7  ft.  in  the  clear  the  coefficient  ranges  from 
0.0000000077  up  to  0.0000000109,  the  variations  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  air  course  is  straight  or  crooked. 
For  untimbered  crosscuts  the  coefficient  lies  between 
0.0000000031  and  0.0000000044;  the  variations  in  this 
case  are  also  dependent  on  whether  the  crosscut  is 
straight  or  crooked.  For  the  manway  compartment  of 
raises  almost  any  figure  from  0.0000000125  upward  may 
be  obtained,  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  raise — 
that  is,  the  roughness  of  its  interior  surfaces. 

These  figures  are  based  on  gage  readings  that  ranged 
from  3  in.  to  15  in.  and  are  believed  to  be  fairly  accu- 
rate considering  the  limitations  of  the  instruments  used 
and  the  character  of  the  problem.  It  was  possible  to 
note  the  variations  in  resistance  caused  by  the  passage 
of  a  cage  through  the  section  of  the  shaft  upon  which 
the  determinations  were  made,  also  by  a  man  standing 
and  walking  in  opposite  directions  in  a  drift  and  by  a 


mine  car  standing  in  a  crosscut,  the  last  being  equal 
to  about  40  ft.  of  the  crosscut. 

Nevertheless,  as  all  determinations  made  with  either 
pitot  tube  or  anemometer  depend  for  their  accuracy  on 
the  assumption  that  the  flow  of  air  takes  place  in 
straight  lines  normal  to  the  plane  in  which  the  instru- 
ment is  held,  serious  inaccuracies  must  occur  because 
this  assumption  is  unwarranted  by  fact.  Obstructions 
such  as  mine  timber,  changes  of  direction  of  air  courses 
and  similar  influences  produce  a  swirling,  or  eddying, 
motion  of  the  air  which  varies  both  in  direction  and 
velocity  at  all  points  across  a  given  plane.  Nothing 
beyond  an  approximation  in  measurements  is,  therefore, 
possible,  and  accuracy  is  in  the  greatest  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  care  used  in  making  it. 

Down-and-Up  Travel  Exceeds  Cross  Travel 

The  coefficients  that  have  been  given  are,  therefore, 
nothing  more  than  approximations,  and  must  be  so  con- 
sidered. Further,  other  conditions,  such  as  local  restric- 
tions of  clear  area  of  workings  and  abrupt  turns  in  main 
air  courses,  may  have  such  a  bearing  on  mine  resistance 
that  the  use  of  calculations  based  on  friction  coefficients 
must  be  governed  by  careful  judgment. 

In  his  paper  the  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  speed 
of  the  air  in  the  shaft  is  the  important  item  and  points 
out  that  in  the  Butte  mines  the  air  has  to  pass  about 
5,000  ft.  down  the  shaft  and  up  again,  whereas  it  travels 
horizontally  an  average  of  little  more  than  1,000  ft.  and 
is  so  split  into  slower  moving  currents  in  the  under- 


CONCRETE  SHAFT-LINING  SLABS  ASD  ANGLE  PIECES 
These  are  pointed  later  with  mortar,  thus  making  the  shaft 
fireproof.  The  illustration  Is  taken  from  a  photograph  made  before 
pointing  the  joints.  Angle  pieces  are  necessary  to  support  the 
slabs  as  tops  of  wall  and  end  plates  are  cut  away  by  the  falling 
rock. 
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ground  workings  that  the  friction  is  not  great  even 
when  these  airways  are  rough. 

If  it  may  be  permissible  to  interject  comment  into 
this  recital  of  the  author's  remarks  it  might  be  said  that 
in  coal  mines  the  depth  usually  is  far  less  rather  than 
greater  than  the  horizontal  distance  traversed  by  the 
air.  In  fact  the  ratio  may  be  200  to  1  in  the  coal  mine 
as  against  1  to  5  in  these  metal  mines. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  at  the  Parnell  shaft  such 
wonderful  results  were  obtained  by  smooth  surfacing, 
though  this  shaft  is  not  5,000  ft.  deep  but  only  2,800. 
Before  the  surfacing  of  the  walls  the  fan  at  this  shaft 
carried  135,000  cu.ft.  per  minute  and  after  the  walls 
were  smoothed  260,000  cu.ft.,  the  fan  suction  in  inches 
of  water  gage  being  3.6  in.  in  the  first  instance  and  only 
3.4  in.  in  the  other.  This  shaft  draws  air  from  two 
separate  mines,  so  that  the  downcast  speed  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  that  of  the  upcast.  The  Parnell  shaft  had 
one  compartment  7  x  5  ft.  and  two  others  5  x  5,  so  its 
clearance  is  85  sq.ft.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  that 
the  speed  of  the  air  in  the  Parnell  shaft  is  now  3,060  ft. 
per  minute,  which  most  coal-mining  men  would  think 
excessive. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Richardson:  At  first  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  the  shaft  a  smooth  surface  by  the  use  of 
1-in.  sheeting,  surfaced  on  one  side,  but  later,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  fireproofing  plans,  the  manage- 
ment decided  to  use  concrete  flat  slabs  and  angular 
pieces,  precast  at  the  surface  and  held  in  position  on  the 
shaft  timbers  by  wedges  and  cement  mortar.  The 
wooden  wedges  serve  mainly  to  hold  the  slabs  in  position 
until  the  mortar  has  set.  In  shafts  surfaced  with  sheet- 
ing nailed  to  the  face  of  the  shaft  timbers,  the  nails  are 
destroyed  by  copper  water,  so  that  the  sheeting  often 
falls  across  the  shaft  and  obstructs  the  flow  of  air. 
As  no  metal  is  used  in  fastening  the  concrete  slabs  in 
position,  this  damage  has  been  eliminated.  In  several 
shafts  not  only  are  concrete  slabs  used  but  concrete 
water  boxes.    These  are  set  in  the  corners  of  the  shafts. 

Flexible  Pipe  Used  in  Dead-End  Places 

In  confined  places  such  as  the  dead  ends  of  crosscuts, 
drifts  and  raises,  small  blowers  are  used  to  force  fresh 
air  from  the  nearest  souixe  of  supply  through  canvas 
pipes  to  the  working  face.  To  standardize  equipment 
the  pipe  sizes  in  Table  I  have  been  adopted. 

TABLE  I.     SIZE  OF  VENTILATING  PIPE. 

Direct- 
Length  of  Size  of       Size  of  Connected 
Where  Used           Pipe          Pipe            Fan                Blade  Size  Motor 

avail-     Under  8  in.     No.  2)  J  widtli.  3  hp.  a.c. 


able  is  small..  250  ft 

Crosscuts      and  Under 

drifts 250ft. 

Other  places,  in-  Over 

eluding  stopes  500  ft 


standard  wheel 
■  idth.  5  hp. 


Sirocc 
12  in.     No.  2i 

Sirocco  standard  wheel 

16  in.      No.  4  j  width,  10  hp. 

Sirocco  standard  wheel 


Selection  of  blowers  was  governed  by  the  fact  that 
within  certain  limits  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  blower 
to  force  air  through  the  pipe  is  a  function  of  the  rim 
speed  of  the  wheel,  while  the  volume  of  air  delivered 
against  a  given  pressure  is  dependent  on  the  width  of 
the  wheel.  Under  a  given  pressure,  a  canvas  pipe  will 
carry  only  a  limited  quantity  of  air.  The  problem  then 
is  to  proportion  the  width  of  blower  wheel  so  as  to  obtain 
maximum  efficiency,  considering  the  volume  of  air  that 
the  pipe  will  carry  at  the  pressure  developed  by  the 
blower  when  running  at  constant  motor  speed. 

The  power  required  to  drive  the  blower,  running  at 
constant  speed,  decreases  with  each  additional  length  of 
pipe  added  or  with  every  increase  in  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  air,  and  increases  to  a  maximum  when  there  is 


no  pipe  in  place.  Obviously,  when  the  wheel  is  unneces- 
sarily wide  and  the  pipe  does  not  carry  all  the  air  that 
the  blower  is  designed  to  deliver  at  the  pressure  de- 
veloped, the  consumption  of  power  is  excessive.  To  pro- 
vide against  the  possibility  that  the  pipe  accidentally  be- 
torn  off  the  blower,  and  that  the  overload  release  may 
not  act,  an  unnecessarily  large  motor  must  be  provided 
in  order  to  avoid  burning  up  the  motor,  possibly  causing 
a  mine  fire.  The  combinations  of  blowers  and  pipes  men- 
tioned are  designed  to  give  air  velocities  of  2,000  ft. 
per  minute  at  the  pipe  ends  under  reasonably  good  pipe 
conditions.  About  three  hundred  blowers  are  normally 
in  use. 

Following  Mr.  Daly's  presentation  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's article  D.  Harrington  presented  a  paper  on  the 
"Efficient  Ventilation  of  Metal  Mines."  He  remarked: 
"It  is  generally  accepted  that  coal  miners  under  the  age 
of  fifty  are  much  more  free  from  respiratory  diseases 
than  metal  miners  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  this 
immunity  of  the  coal  miner  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  working  places  in  coal  mines  are  much  better  ven- 
tilated than  those  of  metal  mines." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Harrington  advised 
that  places  temporarily  not  working  or  permanently 
abandoned  be  sealed  by  canvas,  gunite,  concrete  bulk- 
head or  otherwise  to  prevent  a  loss  of  the  air  needed  in 
active  workings  and  to  prevent  vitiated  air  from  aban- 
doned places  mixing  with  air  that  is  to  be  used  in  active 
workings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  of  the  session  was 
one  by  J.  J.  Walsh,  state  mine  inspector,  Nanticoke,  Pa., 
entitled  "Coal-Mine  Ventilation."  Mr.  Walsh  showed 
that  improvements  in  ventilation  had  greatly  increased 
output  and  had  done  it  without  any  direct  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  management.  Table  II  will  show  the  situa- 
tion in  brief. 

TABLE  II.     EFFECT  OF  VE.\TIL.\TION  ON  TONNAGE. 


Aline  I 

Carbon  dioxide,  per  cent 

f*xygen.  percent 

Dry-bulb  temperature,  deg.  F. . 

Humidity,  per  cent 

Cars  filled,  per  man 


Before  .\<Wr 

Improving  Improving 

\*entilation  Ventilation. 

0  50  0  32 

20  23  20  46 


Mil      _ 

Carbon  dioxide,  per  cent 

Oxygen  per  cent 

Dry-buliD  temperature,  deg.  F. . 

Humidity,  per  cent 

Cars  filled,  per  man 


Jli 
Carbon  dioxide,  percent     .... 

Ox.vgen  per  cent 

Dry-bulb  temperature,  deg.  F. . 

Humidity,  per  cent 

Cars  filled,  per  man 


The  carbon-dioxide  reduction  and  the  oxygen  increase 
would  not  justify  the  expenditures  made  to  improve  the 
ventilation  of  these  mines.  The  reduction  in  humidity 
and  the  increase  in  the  speed  of  travel  of  the  air  were 
the  essential  changes  that  resulted  in  the  greater  pro- 
duction per  man.  The  carbon  dioxide  and  the  oxygen 
percentages  are  given  solely  to  show  that  they  were 
inconsiderable.  The  dry-bulb  temperatures  likewise 
were  but  little  affected. 

Mr.  Walsh  added  that  each  fan  should  operate  its  own 
independent  intake  and  return  airway.  Where  two  or 
more  fans  operate  on  the  same  intake  and  return,  the 
increase  in  volume  of  air  circulated  does  not  warrant 
the  expense  of  installing  the  additional  fan.  The  vol- 
ume of  air  that  will  flow  through  a  mine  depends  on  the 
difference  in  pressure  between  the  intake  and  return 
airways.  If  an  exhaust  fan  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
within  practical  limits  is  taking  air  from  a  mine  with 
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a  water  gage  of  2  in,  and  cannot  furnish  enough  air.  the 
installation  of  a  second  fan  on  the  top  of  the  upcast  will 
not  by  any  means  double  the  quantity  of  air  circulating. 

Furthermore,  if  both  fans  were  so  arranged  as  to 
exhaust  the  air  from  the  same  shaft,  each  producing 
a  2-in.  water  gage,  they  would  not  create  a  greater  dif- 
ference in  pressure  between  the  intake  and  return  than 
is  created  by  one  fan  working  alone.  In  fact  if  the  rim 
speeds  of  the  fans  were  not  equal  the  volume  of  air 
might  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  the  second  fan.  We  may 
go  still  further  and  say  that  it  is  possible,  even  in  prac- 
tice, for  the  rim  speeds  of  the  fans  to  be  such  that  one 
will  receive  some  of  its  air  supply  through  the  chimney 
of  the  other. 

Booster  fans  usually  are  located  underground  between 
the  intake  and  the  return  or  at  some  point  in  either  one 
of  these  airways.  Their  purpose  is  to  help  along  a 
feeble  air  current.  Where  the  movement  of  the  air  is 
broadcast  and  where  much  of  the  air  produced  by  the 
surface  fan  is  lost  by  leakage  the  conditions  may  de- 
mand their  use,  but  a  booster  fan  placed  in  a  mine  to 
assist  a  fan  located  on  the  surface  will  not  increase  the 
total  volume  of  air  passing  through  the  mine  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  unless  it  is  more  powerful  and  gen- 
erates a  greater  pressure  than  that  generated  by  the 
surface  fan ;  neither  will  it  be  of  any  local  value  unless 
it  generates  a  pressure  greater  than  that  existing  at 
the  point  of  installation. 

Booster  Fans  Boost  Only  Construction  Costs 

Fans  placed  in  tandem,  one  at  the  top  of  the  upcast 
shaft  (exhausting)  and  the  other  at  the  top  of  the 
downcast  shaft  (blowing),  are  of  little  value  to  each 
other.  Assuming  that  an  exhaust  fan  is  producing  a 
2-in.  pressure,  if  a  force  fan  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
downcast  shaft  and  run  at  a  speed  sufficient  to  generate 
an  equal  pressure  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  velocity 
in  the  downcast  shaft  only  slightly  greater  than  that 
produced  by  the  exhaust  fan  working  alone.  If  the  rim 
speed  of  the  blowing  fan  is  increased  until  the  water 
gage  reading  is  3  in.,  while  the  exhaust  fan  remains 
the  same,  the  velocity  of  the  air  will  be  increased. 
This  increase  is  maintained  entirely  by  the  blowing  fan, 
because  the  velocity  in  the  air  is  greater  than  that 
which  the  exhaust  fan  with  its  2-in.  pressure  is  capable 
of  producing. 

The  belief  is  quite  general  that  two  fans  working  in 
tandem  or  two  fans  exhausting  at  the  top  of  the  same 
upcast,  each  generating  the  same  water  gage,  will  de- 
liver twice  as  much  air  as  one  of  them  working  alone; 
this  however,  is  not  true.  In  order  to  double  the  quan- 
tity of  air  flowing  through  the  same  intake  and  return, 
the  pressure  must  be  increased  four  times  and  the  horse- 
power eight  times. 

How  Volume  of  Air  Can  Be  Doubled 

The  volume  of  air  flowing  through  a  mine  can  be 
doubled,  however,  by  the  application  of  twice  the  horse- 
power if  the  ventilating  units  are  independent  of  each 
other;  that  is,  by  the  installation  of  two  fans,  each 
having  its  own  intake  and  return. 

A  communication  was  read  from  F.  H.  Kohlbraker, 
superintendent  of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  sus- 
taining the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Walsh's  paper. 
H.  H.  Stoek  desired  to  know  whether  experiments  into 
coefficients  of  friction  were  being  made  or  could  be 
satisfactorily  made,  on  a  laboratory  .scale.  George  S. 
Rice  said  that  J.  W.  Paul,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was 


investigating  this  subject  at  the  Pittsburgh  station. 
Mr.  Paul  stated  that  it  had  been  found  difficult  to  get 
reliable  results  because  the  air  will  not  travel  in  straight 
lines  and  consequently  the  pitot  tubes  do  not  record 
correctly.  In  order  to  compel  the  air  to  flow  straight,  a 
honeycomb  of  tubes  15  ft.  long  had  been  introduced 
into  the  airway.  The  measurements  will  be  made  by  a 
Whalen  gage  which  will  register  one  ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch  of  water  gage. 

Mr.  Harrington  said  that  small  quantities  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  small  deficiencies  of  oxygen  might  be  unim- 
portant in  cool  dry  air  but  in  humid  hot  air  they  might 
be  far  more  deleterious.  Mr.  Walsh  argued  that  the 
main  points  were  the  hu- 
midity and  the  heat  and 
declared  that  at  a  temper- 
ature of  106  deg.  without 
ventilation,  life  would  be- 
come e.xtinct.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  body  would 
soon  arrive  at  that  of  the 
atmosphere  with  fatal  re- 
sults. Mr.  Walsh,  discuss- 
ing the  relation  between 
health  and  humidity,  said 
that  in  a  certain  mine 
where  influenza  was  epi- 
demic, when  the  humidity 
was  between  75  and  80  per 
cent,  61.6  per  cent  of  the 
men  had  influenza;  when 
it  was  between  80  and  85 
per  cent,  62.6  per  cent 
were  thus  afflicted;  when 
between  85  and  90  per 
cent,  52.4  per  cent  had  that 
disease;  when  between 
90  and  95  per  cent,  39.2 
per  cent,  and  when  be- 
tween 95  and  100  per  cent, 
18.5   per   cent. 

In  a  subsequent  meeting 
Mr.  Daly  explained  that 
the  main  shafts  had  been 
gunited  and  the  upcasts 
covered  with  concrete 
slabs.  Asked  why  the 
main  shafts  have  been 
treated  with  the  cement 
gun  he  declared  that  this 
left  the  shape  of  the  tim- 
bers exposed  so  that  any 
rocksthat  might  fall  would       coxcrete  water  bo.xes 

bound    from    side   to    side.  These  are  placed  in  the  corners 

breaking    their    fall    and     <>'   the   airshafts   in   tiie   Butte 

°  mines.      They    offer    a   minimum 

saving    the    bonnet    of   the       re.sistance  to  the  flow  of  air. 

cage    from    injury.      The 

bonnet  would  be  readily  pierced  by  a  rock  falling 
freely  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  bottom.  In  fact 
it  was  customary  to  keep  the  gunited  timber  rings  cov- 
ered with  dust  so  as  to  protect  the  gunite  from  falling 
material.  The  return  was  not  gunited,  as  the  object 
sought  was  to  mask  the  timbers.  However,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  by  the  use  of  gunite  properly  backed  the 
same  result  could  be  obtained  and  the  shaft  thus  pro- 
tected would  be  far  more  fireproof,  for  surely  the  fire 
can  get  behind  the  concrete  .shields  that  have  been 
provided. 
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Cylinder  Drain  Valve  That  Is  Always  Open 
When  Needed  and  Closed  If  Not  Needed 

ALL  condensate  should  be  carefully  drained  from  the 
L  cylinders  of  reciprocating  engines  and  similar 
equipment.  If  the  cylinder  cocks  are  not  opened  when 
starting  an  engine,  the  cold  cylinder  walls  may  con- 
dense enough  water  from  the  steam  to  cause  trouble. 
This  water  is  forced  into  the  clearance  space  of  the 
engine  at  a  time  when  the  exhaust  is  closed  and  the 
crank  and  connecting  rod  are  approaching  the  toggling 
point.  When  this  happens,  provided  enough  water  is 
present,  it  being  mobile  but  incompressible,  it  either 
lifts  the  exhaust  valve  off  its  seat  and  escapes  to  the 
exhaust  or  some  part  of  the  engine  must  give  way. 
As  a  rule  the  part  to  give  is  the  cylinder  head.  Some- 
times, however,  if  the  water  accumulates  in  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  cylinder,  the  piston  is  pulled  off  the 
piston  rod  or  the  rod  is'  pulled  in  two. 

One  great  objection  to  the  ordinary  cylinder  cock 
or  drain  valve,  particularly  on  stationary  engines,  is 
that  they  are  forgotten  and  are  left  open  after  the 
engine  has  been  brought  up  to  speed  and  is  thoroughly 
heated  up.    This  allows  much  steam  to  blow  to  waste. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  and  render  it  possible 


CYLINDER  DRAIN  VALVE  SEATS  UNDER  STEAM 

Wlien  steam  is  off  or  not  up  to  the  standard  pressure,  the  spring 
forces  the  valve  off  its  seat  and  the  condensate  from  the  cylinder 
flows  through  the  valve  to  waste.  Thus  the  condensate  cannot  be 
shut  within  the  cylinder  when  the  engine  is  working. 

for  the  engine  driver  to  safely  forget  cylinder  drainage 
the  automatic  relief  valve  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  has  been  developed.  This  consists  of 
five  parts — a  body,  a  cover,  a  gasket,  a  valve  disk  and  a 
spring — only  one  of  which  is  movable. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  top  of  the  de- 
vice is  connected  to  the  steam  chest  or  to  the  live 
steam  at  some  point  between  the  throttle  and  the  engine 
valve.  The  two  side  openings  are  connected  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  cylinder  and  the  bottom  outlet  leads  to  the 
drain.  In  the  lower  opening  is  placed  a  spring  that 
bears  against  the  movable  disk  above.  This  spring  is 
screwed  into  a  groove  within  this  opening  and  conse- 
quently its  tension  may  be  adjusted  without  difficulty. 

The  top  of  the  disk,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  pres- 
sure of  live  steam  whenever  the  throttle  valve  is  open. 
When  the  throttle  is  closed,  however,  the  steam  above 
this  valve  disk  condenses,  relieving  the  pressure.  Ac- 
cordingly the  valve  lifts,  allowing  this  condensate  to 
flow  to  waste.  When  the  engine  is  being  warmed  up 
preparatory  to  starting,  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
which  is,  or  should  be,  admitted  slowly  at  first,  is  not 
great  enough  to  force  the  disk  onto  its  seat,  so  that  the 
cylinder  is  effectively  drained  of  the  condensate.    When 


the  steam  is  turned  on  fully,  of  course,  the  disk  seats 
automatically. 

Should  a  quantity  of  water  accumulate  at  any  time 
in  the  engine  cylinder  it  will  be  forced  to  the  drain 
valve,  lifting  the  disk  off  its  seat  and  relieving  the 
pressure.  The  lifting  disk  is  so  constructed  that  at 
each  opening  and  closure  it  revolves  slightly.  It  is  thus 
self-grinding  and  always  tight. 

This  device  is  known  as  the  improved  Diel-More 
automatic  drain  and  relief  valve,  and  is  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  Diel-More  Sales  Co.,  Bourse  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Experts  Debate  Value  of  Storage-Battery 
Locomotives  in  Gathering  Service 

"QTORAGE-BATTERY  Locomotives  as  Applied  to 
t3  Mine  Haulage"  was  the  sole  paper  applicable  to 
coal  mining  read  at  the  second  of  four  mining  sessions 
held  during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  This  paper,  by 
Charles  E.  Stuart,  appeared  in  Coal  Age  Feb.  16,  1922, 
on  pages  277  to  284. 

Howard  N.  Eavenson,  in  discussing  Mr.  Stuart's 
paper,  said  that  when  the  coal  measures  are  5  ft.  thick 
or  over  and  the  grades  do  not  exceed  8  or  9  per  cent, 
mules  are  preferable  to  storage-battery  locomotives. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  a  two-mule  team 
with  a  driver  can  gather  as  many  as  75  to  100  cars  in 
eight  hours.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  such 
a  team  would  gather  on  an  average  only  30  to  35  cars 
and  in  1921,  when  efficiency  fell  to  its  lowest  level,  only 
about  30  cars  would  have  been  gathered.  Mr.  Eavenson 
said  that  he  had  never  operated  any  type  of  gathering 
locomotive  that  would  gather  more  than  twice  this 
number. 

Mr.  Patton,  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum grade  a  storage-battery  locomotive  could  be  oper- 
ated on,  said  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  tests  at  the 
Lynch  plant  when  the  results  were  obtained  which  are 
tabulated  in  Mr.  Stuart's  paper.  (This  table  is  to  be 
found  on  page  280  of  the  Coal  Age  reprint  of  that 
article.)  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  locomotive  pulled  two 
mine  cars  weighing  9,600  lb.  against  a  17.5-per  cent 
grade. 

Mr.  Eavenson  then  added  that  wherever  a  locomotive 
could  gather  two  mine  cars  at  a  time  it  would  give  bet- 
ter results  than  a  mule.  Graham  Bright  said  that  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  use  storage-battery  locomo- 
tives in  those  mines  which  had  use  for  no  more  than 
three,  for  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  engage  an  expert 
to  take  care  of  them.  When  enough  are  used,  however, 
to  make  it  pay  to  engage  such  an  expert  they  will  be 
found  preferable  to  trolley  locomotives. 

In  referring  to  the  combination  locomotive  equipped 
with  two  motors,  one  driven  by  power  from  a  storage 
battery  and  the  other  by  trolley  current,  he  said  that  the 
system  used  would  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  to  use  two 
motors  so  connected  that  when  being  operated  on  trolley 
they  would  be  in  series  and  when  on  battery  they  would 
be  in  parallel. 
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hontas Mines — Small  Pillars  with  Speedy  Extraction  Tried  Out  Satisfactorily 


A  DECLARATION  by  H.  H.  Stoek  that  bituminous 
operators  were  deceiving  themselves  as  to  their 
^  percentage  of  extraction  was  the  opening  feature 
of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  mining  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers. He  declared  that  one  ton  in  two  probably  was 
wasted  even  now  and  that  the  declaration  that  "for 
every  ton  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  United  States 
a  ton  of  pillar  coal  had  been  left  in  the  mines"  probably 
was  quite  true  at  the  time  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Stoek  said  that  this  loss  of  coal  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  loss  of  life  per  thousand  men  employed 
that  was  higher  than  in  any  other  of  the  leading  coal- 
producing  countries.  He  was  aware  that  the  United 
States  had  a  lower  loss  of  life  per  ton  produced,  but,  he 
added,  we  merely  beg  the  question  and  attempt  to 
bolster  up  a  bad  condition  when  we  adopt  a  peculiar 
unit  for  the  statement  of  our  accidents. 

Quoting  George  S.  Rice,  he  advocated  the  use  of  fac- 
tors of  recovery  rather  than  of  factors  of  loss  because 
the  statement  of  a  loss  arouses  antagonism  and,  still 
quoting  him,  Mr.  Stoek  referred  to  the  losses  caused  by 
"the  natural,  commercial  and  labor  conditions,  the  re- 
quirement in  many  cases  of  boundary  pillars  under 
railroads  and  buildings  which  may  be  called  for  in  the 
deed  or  lease,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  exemption 
in  these  documents,  the  common  law  requirement  that 
a  surface  owner  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  the 
surface." 

Reports  of  Extraction  Vary  Widely 

Mr.  Stoek  said  that  his  inquiries  in  1905  had  shown 
percentages  of  extraction  between  70  and  95  per  cent, 
but  doubtless  they  were  too  high.  In  1914  A.  W.  Hesse 
gave  the  percentage  of  extraction  as  being  between  55 
and  97.  The  bulletins  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Mining 
Investigations  in  1915  gave  the  extraction  for  Illinois 
as  between  41  and  96  per  cent.  An  average  of  thirty 
panel  mines  gave  55  per  cent  and  an  average  of  forty- 
eight  pillar  mines  54  per  cent. 

In  1914-15  a  committee  reported  that  in  a  certain 
mining  district  about  65  per  cent  of  the  coal  was  being 
recovered.  A  subsequent  survey  of  twelve  of  the  larg- 
est mines  in  the  district  made  by  a  number  of  engineers 
gave  percentages  of  extraction  varying  from  37.7  to 
49.5,  or  an  average  of  41.4  per  cent.  This  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  estimate  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  calculation  the  area  excavated  was  alone  consid- 
ered and  no  allowance  was  made  for  14  ft.  of  top  coal 
left  in  the  shale  roof.  As  the  coal  averaged  7.46  ft. 
in  thickness  the  loss  was  16  per  cent  from  this  alone. 

In  these  mines  it  was  hoped,  when  the  survey  was 
made,  that  much  of  the  pillar  coal  would  be  subsequently 
recovered,  but  during  a  period  of  six  years  little  of 
it  has  been  mined  and  the  indications  are  that  little  of 
it  can  be  saved  in  the  future.  The  pillars  have  been 
so  weighted  and  crushed  that  they  would  furnish  but 


little  coal  and  the  hauling  of  such  as  there  is  would 
interfere  with  the  transportation  of  the  coal  from  the 
advance  workings  and  so  would  reduce  the  daily  output. 
This  condition  is  one  that  is  likely  to  obtain  in  mines 
which,  like  those  here  described,  have  a  large  produc- 
tion and  have  left  pillars  for  future  mining.  Unless 
pillars  are  recovered  quickly  and  pillar  drawing  forms 
part  of  the  original  planning,  little  pillar  coal  can  be 
recovered. 

Speaking  of  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Connellsville  method  into  Illinois,  Mr. 
Stoek  pointed  out  four  difficulties:  (a)  The  coal  is 
not   intended   for   coking    and   therefore    must    not   be 
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crushed;  (b)  the  labor  is  unionized;  (c)  the  men  may 
not  be  shifted  from  place  to  place  and  work  therefore 
cannot  be  concentrated  at  the  points  desired,  for  each 
man  demands  his  own  room  and  not  to  be  shifted  once 
he  is  in  it;  (d)  yardage  has  to  be  paid  for  as  narrow 
work. 

Mr.  Stoek  said  that  the  railroads  were  seriously  con^ 
sidering  the  value  of  the  coal  under  their  rights  of 
way  where  the.se  are  underlaid  by  coal  and  is  still  held 
by  them  or  leased  to  coal  companies.  In  a  circular  in 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  President's 
Conference  Committee  upon  the  "Federal  Valuation  of 
Railroads  in  the  United  States"  dated  Nov.  1,  1921, 
an  estimate  is  given  of  the  percentage  of  coal  that 
must  be  left  at  various  depths  to  support  the  surface. 
This  appears  in  this  article  as  Table  I,  on  the  next  page. 
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TABLE   I.     PERCENTAGE   OF   COAL,  NEEDED   TO  PROTECT 
RAILROADS  FROM  SUBSIDEN'CE 
Depth  Below  Percentage 

Surface,  Feet  Recovery 

0  to  50 100 

50  to  100 70 

100  to  200 60 

200  and  deeper 50 

This  table,  says  Mr.  Stoek,  is  open  to  .serious  objec- 
tions, as  it  takes  no  account  of  the  character  of  the 
overlying  material,  and  the  results  in  Illinois,  at  least, 
show  that  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  left  at  a  depth  of 
300  ft.  and  mare  may  not  prevent  subsidence.  In  the 
near  future  the  question  as  to  what  will  constitute  a 
proper  support  for  public  highways  also  may  arise  in 
view  of  the  large  sums  being  spent  for  hard  roads 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stoek  added:  "Although  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able regarding  the  relative  numbers  of  accidents  in 
pillar  drawing  and  room  work,  many  inspectors  con- 
nected with  liability-insurance  companies  and  operating 
officials  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  are  no 
more  accidents  in  pillar  work  than  in  ordinary  room- 
and-pillar  workings  and  that  while  such  work  requires 
careful  workmen,  often  they  are  not  unusually  skilled." 

An  interesting  note  in  Mr.  Stoek's  paper  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  mine  law  in  West  Virginia  relating  to 
the  spacing  of  crosscuts  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  openings  shall  be  80  ft.  apart,  but  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  this  distance  be  found  on  any  one  side 
of  the  working  place.  Crosscuts  have  to  be  provided 
every  80  ft.  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  room.  Thus 
crosscuts  which  in  other  states  would  be  said  to  be  160 
ft.  apart  are  regarded  as  80  ft.  apart  in  West  Virginia. 
This  makes  it  easy  to  leave  a  more  adequate  pillar. 

Actual  Figures  on  Pocahontas  Recoveries 

Mr.  Clagett  then  presented  his  paper  on  "Systems  of 
Mining  in  the  Pocahontas  Field  and  Recoveries  from 
Them."  As  Coal  Age  expects  to  publish  this  paper 
soon  it  will  be  only  briefly  described.  The  author 
shows  the  way  in  which  the  Pocahontas  operators 
drifted  from  one  method  to  another  in  pursuit  of  the 
system  of  mining  that  would  afford  the  largest  per- 
centage recovery  at  minimum  mining  cost  and  wound  up 
by  showing  how  percentage  of  recovery  per  acre-foot 
increased  with  decrease  of  coal  thickness  and  that  the 
mines  opened  between  1883  and  1890  had  to  date  a 
recovery  per  acre-foot  from  the  area  mined  out  of  under 
80  per  cent,  but  that  the  mines  opened  between  1911 
and  1920  had  recovered  per  acre-foot  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  coal  in  the  ground.  The  figures  given  cover  94 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  Pocahontas  field. 

E.  J.  Newbaker,  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  gave  an  account  of  the  extraction  at  Winber,  and 
Mr.  Browning  gave  some  figures  regarding  the  recovery 
at  the  mines  of  the  Solvay  Collieries  Co.  These  recov- 
eries run  95.5,  89.7  and  92.4  per  cent.  Frank  Haas 
declared  that  he  believed  that  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  put  excessive  emphasis  on  100-per  cent  extraction. 
Much  of  the  coal  must  be  left — some  for  boundary 
pillars,  some  for  the  protection  of  gas  and  oil  wells. 
and  also  some  for  com.mon  roads  and  railroads.  Fur- 
thermore, where  only  5c.  proiit  can  be  made  from  the 
coal  on  extraction  it  does  not  pay  to  spend  an  extra 
50c.  for  timber  merely  to  be  able  to  boast  about  a  100- 
per  cent  recovery. 

G.  S.  Rice  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to  Prof.  Stoek's 
statement,  it  was  often  found  that  the  coal  in  pillars 
could  not  be  maintained  as  clean  as  coal  from  rooms. 


Weight  on  the  pillar  columnized  the  pillars  and  the 
column  fractures  extended  through  the  binders  as  well 
as  through  the  coal,  breaking  up  the  impurities  into 
small  pieces  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  eliminate 
in  the  mine  or  on  the  picking  table.  He  believes  that 
rooms  should  not  be  driven  till  it  is  convenient  also  to 
draw  the  pillars.  When  pillars  are  left  standing,  not 
only  the  rooms  but  also  the  headings  are  iilled  with 
falling  rock.  The  Bruceton  experimental  mine,  near 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  exposed  to  severe  explosions  and 
yet  has  stood  with  little  or  no  caving  for  about  ten 
years.  Mr.  Rice  declared  that  in  his  belief  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  practically  no  rooms  have  been  driven 
and  in  consequence  the  roof  in  the  roadways  has  been 
but  little  exposed  to  strain.  Heavy  falls  had  occurred, 
however,  in  the  roadways  of  all  the  mines  adjacent  to 
that  at  Bruceton. 

Are  Pillar  Workings  Unduly  Dangerous? 

R.  N.  Hosier,  of  the  Coal-Mine  Section  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Compensation  Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau 
and  president  of  the  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America, 
declared  that  investigations  made  in  the  bituminous 
regions  showed  that  more  accidents  per  man  employed 
occurred  in  pillar  drawing  than  in  room  driving.  Refer- 
ring to  Table  XXII  of  the  "Statistical  Analysis  of  Coal- 
Mine  Accidents,  1916  to  1920  Inclusive,"  he  declared 
that  the  fatalities  from  falls  of  roof  and  coal  were 
1,231 ;  of  these  163  occurred  in  the  entry  beyond  the 
last  crosscut,  644  in  working  places,  also  in  advance 
of  the  last  crosscut,  and  424  in  pillar  drawing.  As  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  men  mining  coal  were  working  on 
pillars  it  seemed  that  their  fatality  rate  was  unduly 
high,  as  it  composed  between  34  and  35  per  cent  of  all 
fatalities  from  falls  of  roof  or  coal. 

Time  being  limited  the  discussion  was  postponed,  and 
D.  C.  Ashmead's  paper  "Can  Anthracite  Mines  Be 
Operated  Profitably  on  More  than  One  Shift?"  was 
presented.  R.  V.  Norris  said  that  valuable  byproducts 
of  the  paper  were  the  charts  showing  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  mines  of  various  sizes.  This  would 
prove  quite  useful  in  determining  whether  the  practice 
at  any  mine  was  below  or  above  the  average  standard, 
a  criterion  which  had  heretofore  been  lacking. 

W.  B.  Daly  presented  E.  M.  Norris's  paper  on 
"Underground  Fire  Prevention  by  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Co."  and  H.  J.  Rahilly's  address  on  "Mine  Fires 
and  Hydraulic  Filling."  In  commenting  on  the  first 
paper  he  said  that  the  mines  were  patroled  after  the 
men  had  left  them  as  a  protection  against  incendiarism 
and  carelessness,  that  there  were  eighty  helmets  main- 
tained and  500  men  had  been  trained  to  use  them. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  fires  had  occurred  since  this  force 
of  men  had  been  trained  and  equipped,  but  they  all 
had  been  extinguished  in  a  few  hours  owing  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  provision  for  meeting  them.  At  the 
North  Butte  fire  some  years  back  162  lives  had  been 
lost  by  a  short-circuit  in  a  timber  shaft.  The  company 
hopes  to  avoid  this  hazard  by  the  guniting  of  the  main 
shaft  and  the  covering  of  the  airshaft  with  concrete 
slabs.  This  work  has  already  been  done.  There  were 
water  lines  in  every  level  and  at  some  of  the  working 
faces. 

As  for  hydraulic  filling,  Mr.  Daly  said  that  it  had 
been  proved  that  water  when  applied  clear  made  chan- 
nels through  the  open  area  and  so  did  not  put  out  the 
fire.  By  silting  the  whole  area  was  completely  filled 
with  material,  thus  shutting  out  air.    Horizontal  timbers 
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"were  not  only  coated  above  and  at  the  side  but  the 
silt  came  up  from  below  and  made  a  really  tight  job. 

Frank  Haas  commented  on  the  speed  with  which  air 
■was  forced  to  travel  up  the  Parnell  airshaft.  He  re- 
garded 1,300  ft.  per  minute  as  a  limiting  speed.  Mr. 
Daly  said  that  while  2,500  to  3,000  ft.  per  minute  was 
the  speed  in  airshafts,  a  velocity  of  from  300  to  400  ft. 
per  minute  was  used  in  the  mine  roadways. 

After  lunch  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order 
and  discussion  continued  relative  to  pillar  recovery.  Mr. 
Eavenson  questioned  Mr.  Stoek's  statement  that  large 
pillars  were  needed  for  large  percentages  of  extraction, 
saying  that  small  pillars  with  rapid  extraction  were 
being  tried  in  the  Connellsville  region.  The  experience 
has  been  successful  where  the  cover  is  about  250  ft. 
thick.  A  trial  of  the  system  will  be  made  under  450 
ft.  of  cover.  Narrow  rooms  10  or  11  ft.  wide  are  driven 
for  a  distance  of  250  ft.  with  32-ft.  centers.  Then  two 
6-ft.  slabs  ai-e  taken  off  one  side  and  one  6-ft.  slab  on 
the  other.  This  is  done  quite  rapidly  with  a  machine, 
and  the  coal  is  loaded  out  before  the  roof  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fall. 

A  Pillar  Roof  Less  Uncertain  Than  Room  Roof 

Mr.  Stoek  expressed  his  surprise  at  Mr.  Hosier's  fig- 
ures, which  were  contrary  to  what  he  had  been  led  to 
believe.  Mr.  Eavenson  was  quite  of  the  same  opinion, 
saying  that  when  undermined  in  room  working  the 
Icettle  bottoms  in  the  mine  roof  tended  to  stay  up  for  a 
Tvhile,  descending  later,  without  warning  on  any  unfor- 
tunate who  might  happen  to  be  beneath  them.  They 
were  not  so  treacherous  when  over  a  pillar,  where  they 
gradually  got  more  or  less  loose  in  course  of  time.  When 
the  pillar  was  shot  they  came  down  with  the  coal  and 
"were  harmless. 

R.  D.  Hall  said  the  same  probably  was  true  also  of 
heavy  draw  slate,  which,  being  free  of  the  main  roof, 
would  fall  with  the  coal,  and  therefore  was  no  longer 
menacing.  In  fact  everyone  seemed  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Stoek,  though  Mr.  Hosier  seemed  to  have  the  advantage 
Tvith  his  figures.  It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Hosier's 
statistics  had  to  do  solely  with  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
•coal.  Hence  the  suggestion  that  they  were  unduly 
affected  by  the  fatalities  in  heavily  pitching  thick 
anthracite  was  not  justified.  For  those  who  are  inter- 
ested it  may  be  said  that  in  the  anthracite  region  the 
working-place  fatalities  from  falls  of  roof  and  coal  were 
864  as  against  285  in  pillar  work,  a  ratio  of  a  trifle 
■over  3,  whereas  the  falls-in-room-work  fatalities  in  the 
bituminous  mines  of  Pennsylvania  were  644  as  against 
424  in  pillar  work,  a  ratio  of  about  1..5,  about  half  that 
for  anthracite  mines.  As  much  second  mining  is  being 
done  in  the  anthracite  region  it  would  seem  that  pillar 
work  is  safer  than  room  work  in  anthracite  mines,  and 
room  work  safer  than  pillar  work  in  the  bituminous 
region  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Eavenson  briefed  Erskine  Ramsay's  report  on 
Alabama  extraction  and  Mr.  Hall  the  paper  on  "Mine- 
Timber  Preservation,"  by  R.  R.  Hornor  and  G.  M.  Hunt, 
the  former  being  mining  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  latter  in  charge  of  the  section  of  wood 
preservation,  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madi- 
son, Wis.  The  authors  said  that  "Coal  mines  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  where  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  best  grades  of  white  and  red 
oak,  chestnut  and  pitch-pine  timber  could  be  obtained 
locally,  now  have  to  depend  for  mine  timber  upon  an 
inferior  quality  of  Southern  loblolly  and  second-growth 


yellow  pine.  Although  the  first  cost  of  this  inferior  tim- 
ber is  relatively  small,  yet  when  the  cost  of  freight 
coupled  with  the  comparatively  short  life  of  such  timber 
is  taken  into  account,  its  use  is  expensive.  It  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  the  natural  life  of  these  varieties  of 
timber  be  prolonged  by  some  method  of  preservative 
treatment. 

"Decaying  and  punky  timber,  especially  where  the 
bark  has  not  been  removed,  is  a  considerably  greater 
fire  menace  than  sound  peeled  timber.  Therefore  any 
steps  taken  to  prevent  mine  timber  from  decaying  will 
lessen  the  fire  hazard.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
peeled  timber  is  more  durable  than  unpeeled  timber,  and 
it  is  stated  by  one  authority  that  the  life  of  timber 
placed  in  dry  workings  may  be  increased  10  to  15  per 
cent  by  peeling.  Bark  acts  as  an  impervious  coating 
and  retards  the  loss  of  moisture  from  timber,  thus  mak- 
ing the  conditions  more  favorable  to  fungus  attack.  It 
also  offers  an  excellent  breeding  place  for  many  wood- 
destroying  insects,  which  not  only  weaken  the  timber 
but  cause  it  to  decay  more  rapidly.  Other  considera- 
tions favoring  peeled  timber  are  that  it  usually  is  less 
inflammable  than  unpeeled  timber,  and  where  it  must 
be  shipped  for  any  considerable  distance  by  rail  the 
peeling  at  point  of  shipment  will  effect  a  saving  in  both 
freight  and  cost  of  handling  by  reducing  the  weight 
from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  the  original  green  weight. 
Furthermore,  timber  which  is  to  be  given  a  preserv- 
ative treatment  must  be  thoroughly  peeled  before  it  can 
be  successfully  treated.  Even  a  slight  amount  of  the 
inner  bark  adhering  to  the  timber  often  will  cause 
imperfect  treatment  results. 

"Seasoning  mine  timber,  like  peeling,  has  a  number 
of  advantages  which  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1) 
Increases  the  strength  and  in  some  cases  the  durability; 
(2)  decreases  the  weight  and  thereby  reduces  the  cost 
of  freight  and  handling;  (3)  protects  from  insect  attack 
and  decay  before  the  timber  is  placed  in  service,  and 
(4)  makes  the  timber  more  easily  susceptible  to 
preservative  treatment. 

Seasoned  Timber  Much  Stronger  Than  Green 

"Actual  tests  have  shown  that  thoroughly  air-seasoned 
timber  has  25  to  50  per  cent  greater  strength  than  green 
timber.  This  increased  strength  is  a  decided  advantage 
for  mine  timbers,  as  the  maximum  strength  is  required 
when  the  timber  is  taking  the  initial  weight  of  the 
ground.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  life  of  seasoned 
mine  timbers  when  placed  in  dry  and  well-ventilated 
places  will  be  considerably  longer  than  the  life  of  green 
timber,  while  others  hold  that  green  timber  for  mine 
purposes  is  as  durable  as  seasoned  timber.  From 
numerous  observations  made  by  one  of  the  writers  in 
a  number  of  metal  mines  of  the  West,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  under  most  conditions  the  thoroughly  sea- 
soned and  peeled  timber  is  more  durable  than  green 
timber  for  the  reason  that  it  reabsorbs  moisture  slowly 
and  therefore  is  more  resistant  to  fungus  attack  than 
green  timber. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  seasoning  of  mine  timber  is  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  freight  and  handling.  To  effect  this  saving  the 
timber  must,  of  course,  be  seasoned  at  the  point  of 
origin.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  that  air-seasoned  mine 
ties  and  props  up  to  11  in.  in  diameter  lost  in  three 
months'  time  from  15  to  35  per  cent  of  their  original 
green   weight,   depending   on   size   and   variety   of   the 
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timber.  Air  seasoning  is  not  usually  complete  in  large 
timbers  in  less  than  1  or  2  years,  but  in  general  much 
of  the  advantage  of  seasoning  is  realized  in  3  to  6 
months,  depending  upon  locality  and  the  kind  of  timber. 

"Timber  storage  usually  is  not  given  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Proper  storage  is  essential  for  proper  sea- 
soning, also  for  preventing  undue  checking  and  incipient 
decay  before  the  timber  is  placed  in  service.  Timber 
yards  should  be  well  drained  and  free  from  vegetation 
and  decaying  wood.  The  timber  should  be  placed  on 
skids  raised  a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground,  and  should 
be  so  piled  as  to  insure  free  circulation  of  air. 

"The  following  economies  resulting  from  the  use  of 
treated  timber  are  enumerated:  (1)  Reduces  cost  of 
maintenance  and  thus  effects  a  saving  in  labor  and  tim- 
ber; (2)  inferior  grades  of  timber  may  be  utilized, 
which  usually  are  cheaper  and  more  accessible  than  the 
more  durable  grades;  (3)  reduces  loss  from  delays  and 
interrupted  production  often  caused  by  timber  repairs 
and  renewals;  (4)  saves  cost  of  supervision  and  over- 
head expenses  due  to  repairs  and  renewals,  and  (5) 
lessens  timber  consumption  per  ton  mined  and  conse- 
quently lessens  the  cost  of  production  per  ton. 

In  regard  to  zinc  chloride  Homor  and  Hunt  declare: 
"It  is  a  metallic  salt,  soluble  in  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. Solutions  of  about  3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent 
strength  are  used  in  making  timber  treatments,  but  in 
order  to  reduce  freight  charges  it  is  usually  shipped  in 
the  solid  form  in  air-tight  iron  drums,  or  in  50  per  cent 
solution  in  tank  cars  or  drums.  The  importance  of  this 
salt  as  a  wood  preservative  and  its  general  wide  use  in 
this  country  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  practically 
50,000,000  lb.  were  used  for  preserving  wood  in  1920. 

"The  quality  of  zinc  chloride  used  in  treating  work  is 
indicated  by  the  following  specification  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  the  American  Wood  Preserv- 
ers' Association:  'The  zinc  chloride  shall  be  acid  free 
and  shall  not  contain  more  than  0.1  per  cent  iron.  Fused 
or  solid  zinc  chloride  shall  contain  at  least  94  per  cent 
chloride  of  zinc.  Concentrated  zinc  chloride  solution 
shall  contain  at  least  50  per  cent  chloride  of  zinc' 

Zinc  CHLORroE  Stable  in  Railroad  Ties 
"On  account  of  its  solubility  in  water  zinc  chloride 
is  not  as  suitable  as  creosote  for  use  in  very  wet 
places.  Its  principal  use  has  been  in  the  preservative 
treatment  of  railroad  ties,  and  its  proved  effectiveness 
for  this  purpose  shows  that  it  does  not  wash  out  of  the 
wood  very  quickly  even  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
"The  chief  advantage  of  zinc  chloride  is  its  cheapness. 
One-half  a  pound  of  zinc  chloride  per  cubic  foot  of  wood 
is  the  amount  ordinarily  injected.  At  present  prices 
this  amount  costs  only  about  3c.,  whereas  creosote  is 
much  more  expensive.  Other  advantages  are  its  clean- 
ness, its  lack  of  odor  and  color,  convenient  shipment 
and  storage  and  absolute  freedom  from  fire  hazard. 
Zinc  chloride  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fire  retardant 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  decreases  the  inflam- 
mability of  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  does 
not  increase  the  inflammability  of  the  wood,  and  like 
creosote,  it  keeps  the  fire  hazard  at  a  minimum." 

Several  speakers,  including  R.  V.  Norris,  referred  to 
the  increased  life  of  timber  that  always  results  from  its 
immersion  in  sulphate  mine  waters,  either  iron  or  cop- 
per sulphate,  and  said,  as  did  the  authors  of  the  paper, 
that  this  method  of  preservation,  especially  in  copper 
sulphate,  was  being  used  at  some  mines  with  excellent 
results. 


Direct-Current  Motors  for  Pump  Driving 

CHANGES  are  being  made  in  direct-current  electric 
motors  to  adapt  them  to  the  work  of  driving  mine 
pumps  where  roof  water  and  unfavorably  moist  condi- 
tions are  encountered.  The  design  and  construction  of 
these  machines  are  the  results  of  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  under  which  such  pumps  operate. 

Motors  of  six  different  sizes  and  ratings,  in  all  of 
which  the  design  and  build  are  standard,  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  General  Electric  Co..  They  are  all  com- 
pound-wound with  approximately  15  per  cent  series 
winding.  They  have  four  main-field  and  two  commuta- 
ting-field  poles,  all  of  which  are  laminated  and  bolted 
to  the  frame,  which  is  of  cast  steel,  octagonal  in  shape, 
and  provided  with  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom  to  afford 
drainage.  The  leads  are  brought  out  through  heavy 
insulating  bushings  to  a  connection  plate  on  the  side  of 
the  frame.  Stamped  markings  on  both  the  bushings 
and  the  connection  plate  above  each  lead  show  the 
external  connection  for  both  directions  of  rotation. 

Not  intended  to  run  totally  inclosed,  yet  as  a  protection 
against  dripping  water,  these  motors  are  provided  on  the 


PUMP  MOTOR  REDESIGNED  TO   SUIT  ■«TET  CONDITIONS 

Motor  is  provided  on  the  commutator  end  with  a  half-cover  of 
sheet  metal,  the  top  of  the  shield  on  the  pinion  end  being  solid. 

commutator  end  with  a  half-cover  of  sheet  metal,  the 
top  of  the  shield  on  the  pinion  end  being  solid.  Another 
detail  in  this  motor  is  the  large  housings  on  the  end 
shields  for  the  motor  bearings.  These  have  provision 
for  waste  packing.  The  end  shields  carry  the  brush- 
holder  studs  and  bearing  housings.  These  latter  are 
interchangeable  on  all  types  except  one,  the  230-volt 
machine,  which  requires  larger  brushes. 

On  all  sizes  except  the  550-volt  motors,  the  end  shield 
carries  the  brush-holder  studs.  The  large  commutator 
on  the  550-volt  motor  requires  a  special  bracket,  which 
likewise  is  secured  to  the  end  shield.  Thus,  by  moving 
the  entire  shield,  the  brushes  are  shifted,  the  bolt  holes 
being  drilled  large  enough  to  allow  the  necessary  rota- 
tion. When  the  proper  position  of  the  brushes  has  been 
determined  the  shield  is  doweled  to  the  frame  and  the 
bolts  tightened.  The  brush  holders  are  specially  de- 
signed and  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  chattering  or 
the  rocking  of  the  brushes  within  the  holders. 

Armature  construction  is  the  same  for  all  sizes  except 
in  the  three  smaller  machines.  Here  the  punchings  are 
assembled  directly  on  the  shaft  instead  of  on  a  sleeve, 
as  is  the  practice  in  the  larger  sizes.  All  these  machines 
have  open  slots  and  coils  of  the  pre-heated  form- 
wound  type.  This  type  of  coil  makes  it  easy  to  repair 
the  armature  when  needed.  Both  the  field  and  armature 
coils  are  impregnated  with  moisture-proof  compound 
as  a  protection  against  dripping  water  and  dampness. 


Eiited  by      n\ 
James  T.  Beard_^     J^l 
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Timbering  High  Cave  on  Roadway 


Fire  Causes  Heavy  Fall  of  Roof  on  Haulage  Road — Special 
Form  of  Timbering  Required  to  Reach  Sandstone  Thirty  Feet 
Above  Rail — Boom  Used  to  Protect  Workmen  Removing  Fall 


NOTICING  the  interesting  article 
of  Alphonse  F.  Brosky,  Coal  Age, 
Dec.  8,  p.  923,  describing  methods  of 
supporting  roof  that  has  caved  to  a 
considerable  height  on  a  roadway,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  brief  account 
of  our  own  experience  in  that  line 
would  be  of  interest. 

The  inclosed  sketch  will  serve  to 
make  clear  the  condition  with  which  we 
had  to  contend  and  the  method  of 
timbering  adopted  to  secure  the  roof, 
in  removing  the  fall  and  making  the 
road  safe  for  haulage. 

This  style  of  timbering  was  found 
very  satisfactory.  The  fall  occurred 
on  a  main  haulage  road  and  was  the 


to  wear  breathing  apparatus;  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place. 

Heat  and  Smoke  Make  the  Work 
Difficult 

Owing  to  the  heat  and  the  smoke 
above  the  fall,  it  was  possible  to  set 
in  place  only  the  lower  deck  of  timber 
frames  near  to  the  fall.  The  second 
deck  of  timbers  was  placed  above 
these;  but  that  work  had  to  be  kept 
at  a  distance  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  fall. 

Naturally,  the  heated  air  and  smoke 
hung  high  in  the  roof,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  men  to  see  to  per- 


Above  this  second  deck  short  posts 
were  set  against  the  sandstone  roof. 
The  work  of  timbering  this  piece  of 
roadway  has  since  proved  eminently 
successful.  A.  C.  Watts. 

Chief  Engr.,  Utah  Fuel  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Long  +ud  nal    Section 
SHOWING  METHOD  EMPLOYED  TO  SECURE  ROOF  OVER  HIGH  FALL 


Cross  Sect  on 


result  of  a  fire  that  caused  the  roof 
to  cave  to  a  height  of  30  ft.  above  the 
rails.  The  width  of  the  opening  was 
also  increased  to  26  feet. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  there  were 
two  seams  of  coal  separated  by  a  few 
feet  of  sandy  shale,  which  is  soft  and 
comes  down  easily.  Although  the 
upper  seam  forms  an  excellent  roof 
in  working,  as  the  result  of  the  fire 
that  fell  also,  together  with  the  soft 
shale  above  the  upper  seam. 

Effect  of  Fire  on  Hard  Sandrock 
Made  It  Unsafe 

Fortunately,  the  rock  overlying  that 
seam  was  a  hard  sandstone,  which 
ordinarily  stands  well.  However,  as 
it  had  been  subjected  to  a  strong  heat 
it  seemed  best  to  support  it  with 
timbers  and,  for  that  purpose,  the  form 
of  framing  shown  in  the  figure  was 
adopted. 

The  matei-ial  that  caved  was  very 
hot  and  the  air  in  the  entry  was  bad. 
For  that  reason,  the  men  working  to 
remove   the   fallen   mass   were   obliged 


form  the  work  of  setting  the  upper  tim- 
bers at  a  closer  range  in  the  heading. 

As  quickly  as  the  first  deck  of 
timbers  was  extended,  lagging  was 
placed  behind  the  legs,  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  to  give  support  to  the  ribs. 
Also  4-in.  planking  was  laid  over  the 
collars  to  protect  the  men  from  any 
loose  pieces  of  rock  that  might  fall 
from  the  roof. 

As  a  further  protection  for  the  men 
who  must  work  beyond  the  last  set  of 
timbers,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use 
long  timbers  or  booms  laid  above  and 
resting  on  the  lower  deck  of  timbers. 
As  shown  on  the  right  of  the  figure, 
the  ends  of  these  booms  were  held 
down  by  long  posts  s«t  on  a  sill  run- 
ning across  the  ends  of  the  booms. 
These  posts  extended  to  the  roof.  This 
saved  at  least  two  accidents  that  might 
have  proved  fatal. 

As  the  upper  deck  of  timbers  was 
put  in  place,  each  timber-frame  was 
tightly  wedged  and  the  lagging  support- 
ing the  ribs  was  carried  up  on  each  side, 
after  the  manner  shown  in  the  fig^ure. 


Removing  Gas  by  Boreholes 

Specific  grainty  of  methane  being  less 
than  air  that  gas  filling  the  borehole 
produces  an  air  column  equivalent  to 
a  water  gage  greater  than  that  due 
to  the  ventilating  pressure. 

IN  the  issue  of  Coal  Age,  Feb.  16, 
p.  292,  "Student"  of  Brownsville,  Pa., 
asks  for  information  on  the  removal 
of  gas  by  boreholes.  Judging  from  his 
remarks  he  has  seemingly  overlooked  a 
very  important  factor  in  this  problem. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  explo- 
sive gas  is  generally  lighter  than  air; 
and,  in  the  case  of  pure  methane,  the 
gas  is  only  one-half  the  weight  of  air, 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 
With  a  borehole,  say  300  ft.  deep,  the 
difference  in  specific  gravity  between 
methane  and  air  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  trifle  less  than  a  2-in.  water  gage, 
which  is  above  what  is  ordinarily  en- 
countered in  mine  work,  at  such  a  point 
in  the  ventilating  system. 

As  a  practical  proposition  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  a  borehole  will  de- 
liver dangerous  gases,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  fan  is  blowing  or  exhaust- 
ing. It  might  be  of  interest  to  this 
inquirer  to  refer  to  Coal  Age,  Vol.  5. 
Frank  Haas, 
Consulting  Engineer. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Attention  to  Timbering 

To  reduce  accidents  start  at  the  tim- 
bering of  the  working  face — Emplojf 
systematic  methods  —  Judgment  of 
miners  not  reliable — Cut  timbers  on 
surface — Stop  a  miner's  turn  who 
does  not  timber  his  place  properly. 

WITH  much  interest  I  read  the 
letter  of  George  Edwards,  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  15,  p.  968,  entitled  "Safe 
Rule  in  Timbering."  The  line  of 
thought  therein  expressed  should  appeal 
to  all  men  who  have  the  welfare  of 
their  miners  at  heart. 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  most  of 
the  accidents,  in  our  mines,  are  caused 
by  falls  of  coal  and  rock  at  the  work- 
ing face.  Here,  then,  is  the  place  to 
start,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything 
in  reducing  the  number  of  these 
accidents. 

So  large  a  number  of  miners  are 
injured  every  year  in  this  manner  that 
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any  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accidents  at  the  face  will 
be  money  saved.  To  my  mind,  there 
is  no  better  method  of  handling  this 
phase  of  coal  mining  than  to  adopt  a 
■systematic  method  of  timbering  the 
•coal  face  in  a  mine. 

What  then  is  meant  by  "systematic 
timbering"  at  the  face?  There  are 
numbers  of  mining  men  who  will  not 
listen  to  any  argument  in  favor  of 
adopting  a  uniform  set  of  rules  govern- 
ing the  timbering  of  working  places. 
They  reason  that  every  miner  should  be 
able  to  keep  his  place  safe,  provided 
the  mine  foreman  and  his  assistant 
inspect  these  places  regularly  while  the 
"men  are  at  work. 

Taking  the  Gambler's  Chance 

With  Mr.  Edwards,  I  feel  that  the 
class  of  miners  that  are  willing  to 
take  a  "gambler's  chance,"  in  the 
timbering  of  their  places,  are  growing 
fewer  every  year.  The  men  in  charge 
of  our  mines,  today,  are  far  less 
prejudiced  than  formerly  and  the  result 
is  that  more  systematic  rules  are  being 
established  every  day. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to 
establish  rules,  for  timbering  working 
places,  that  would  make  the  worst  places 
in  the  mine  safe.  I  am  then  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  other  places 
"where  the  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able. My  experience  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  miners  are  not  to  be  relied 
on  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  respect 
to  the  timbering  of  their  places.  On 
that  account,  I  deem  it  safe  to  employ 
a  systematic  method  of  timbering  all 
places.  On  entering  a  miner's  place, 
1  expect  to  find  it  properly  timbered 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
mine. 

Mention  has  been  made,  by  some 
writers,  of  miners  cutting  their  own 
timber,  to  length,  in  the  mine.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  job  that  should  be 
done  on  the  surface.  I  do  not  favor 
the  plan  of  having  the  timber  cut  to 
exact  measure  in  the  wood,  particularly 
if  this  is  at  a  distance  from  the  mine. 

Assistants  Measure  for  Timber 

My  plan  has  been  to  have  one  of 
my  assistants  go  around  in  the  mine 
and  measure  the  length  of  timbers  re- 
quired in  the  miners'  places.  The 
timbers  are  then  cut  to  that  measure 
in  the  supply  yard,  sent  into  the  mine 
and  delivered  to  the  places  where  they 
are  needed.  When  this  is  done,  no 
miner  will  have  any  excuse  for  not 
timbering  his   place. 

Each  assistant  knows  that  he  is  held 
responsible  for  the  timbering  of  all 
places  in  his  district.  Should  I  fi'id  that 
a  man  has  not  timbered  his  place  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  mine,  I  would  stop  his 
turn  and  no  more  coal  would  be  hauled 
from  that  place,  or  empties  sent  in, 
until  the  necessary  timbers  are  properly 
set. 

As  foreman,  I  have  found  a  good  plan 
is  to  vary  my  visits,  so  that  they  will 
fall  when  a  miner  is  least  expecting 
me  around.     This  seems  to  be  a  neces- 


sary practice  of  foremen,  in  order  to 
discourage  the  taking  of  chances  by  the 
minei's,  and  fewer  men  are  killed. 
What  is  needed  is  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  a  few  good  rules  in  reference 
to  timbering.  OsTEL  BuLLOCK, 

Foreman,  Liberty  Coal  Co. 
Hillside,  Ky. 


Many  Fail  Where  a  Few  Succeed 

Ability  to  lead  the  key  to  success — A 
misfit  in  an  organization  can  never 
succeed — The  likable  man — Keen  in- 
sight aiid  tact  in  handling  men,  chief 
factors — Power  to  organize  and  sys- 
tematize needful. 

WITH  feeling  interest  I  read  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  a  writer 
who  signs  himself  "Western  Inquirer." 
He  describes  the  difficulty  he  has  had 
in  getting  any  one  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  his  training  and  ability. 

The  lot  of  this  man  is  not  an  un- 
common one,  in  coal  mining  and  many 
other  industries,  though  it  is  often  hard 
to  explain.  There  is  something  mys- 
terious about  the  individual  ability  to 
boss.  It  is  a  natural  gift,  depending 
largely  on  the  disposition  of  a  man, 
rather  than  on  the  training  he  has 
received. 

Men  Who  Fail  to  Harmonize  Are 
Misfits  in  an  Organization 

We  observe  men  who  have  a  world 
of  knowledge  at  their  command  and 
are  willing  to  work,  but  they  lack  the 
peculiar  quality  of  leadership.  Their 
personality  appears  to  be  so  tuned  that 
they  cannot  harmonize  readily  with 
others  who  are  their  associates. 

One  of  the  most  capable  mining  men 
1  have  ever  met  is  a  man  who  has  had 
every  advantage,  educationally.  His 
father  was  a  big  man  in  the  mining 
world  and  that  alone  would  have 
secured  for  him,  from  the  start,  all  the 
recognition  one  could  desire  had  he 
possessed  a  different  disposition,  which 
was  his  one  drawback. 

This  young  man  was  a  misfit  in  the 
organization  to  which  he  belonged. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  his  being 
a  star,  so  to  speak,  by  reason  of  h's 
father's  position.  But  unconsciously 
perhaps,  he  bore  toward  everyone  a 
natural  feeling  of  superiority. 

At  every  turn,  he  showed  a  lack  of 
sympathy  for  others'  views  and 
opinions.  Though  wholly  natural,  this 
attitude  toward  his  fellows  made  him 
out  of  tune  with  all  his  associates.  He 
was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
misfit  in  the  organization  and  his 
manner  was  a  bar  to  his  own  success. 

The  Likable  Man  Succeeds 

Looking  back  a  few  years,  I  recall 
another  young  man  in  whom  I  was  ac- 
customed to  take  much  interest.  As 
I  could  plainly  see  that  he  would  have 
a  hard  time  getting  along,  because  of 
certain  handicaps,  I  took  him  under  my 
wing,  so  to  speak,  and  gave  him  every 
assistance  possible. 

Socially,  the  young  fellow  was  as  a 
rat  in  a  strange  garret,  when  among 
his   friends   and   associates.      He   could 


neither  dance  nor  sing,  having  no 
knowledge  of  music.  At  a  social  func- 
tion, he  was  a  wallflower,  seldom 
entering  into  the  activities  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
and  hindrances  in  his  disposition,  he 
was  a  most  likable  fellow.  Everyone 
liked  him  and  was  willing  and  anxious 
to  help  him.  He  never  antagonized 
anyone  or  anything.  In  charge  of 
men,  he  never  spoke  a  stronger  word 
than,  "Put  the  boots  to  the  fellow  if 
he  begins  to  lag." 

My  friend  didn't  go  up  the  ladder  of 
fame  quickly,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed. For  a  long  time,  he  hovered 
on  the  bottom  rung.  Then,  one  bright 
day  he  took  an  upward  start  and,  from 
that  time,  ascended  like  a  skyrocket. 

To  day,  I  am  proud  to  say,  at  the 
age  of  38  he  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  leading 
coal  corporations  of  the  country.  I 
cite  this  instance,  hoping  to  encourags 
some  to  look  forward  and  upward. 

Pikeville  Ky.  George  Edwards. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

AFTER  reading  the  brief  but  appeal- 
ing letter  of  "Western  Inquirer," 
Coal  Age,  Dec.  29,  p.  1055,  in  which  he 
deplores  his  inability  to  secure  the 
position  for  which  he  feels  he  has 
fitted  himself  by  training,  experience 
and  study,  I  sympathize  with  him 
deeply,  being  practically  in  the  same 
class  myself. 

My  observation  and  experience,  in 
recent  years,  inclines  me  to  think  that 
it  does  not  matter  much  whether  a  man 
has  a  college  education,  or  must  depend 
solely  on  his  practical  experience,  to 
succeed  in  mining,  provided  he  has  the 
natural  ability  to  perform  the  particu- 
lar duties  required  in  the  production  of 
coal. 

Characteristics  That  De^velop  the 
Successful  Foreman 

My  conviction  is  that  a  successful 
mine  foreman  must  have  a  natural 
disposition  that  will  enable  him  to  ob- 
serve things  quickly  and  be  tactful  in 
the  handling  of  men.  These  qualities 
are  more  essential  to  the  present-day 
foreman  than  the  possession  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  mining. 

Nowadays,  coal  companies  employ 
expert  aid,  in  most  instances,  in  esti- 
mating on  the  larger  propositions  con- 
nected with  the  industry.  The  same  is 
true,  also,  in  respect  to  many  smaller 
details  that  the  mine  foreman  of  yester- 
day was  compelled  to  handle  himself. 

What  is  now  required  of  the  average 
foreman  is  the  power  to  organize  and 
systematize  the  work  in  his  charge. 
He  must  maintain  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  coal,  from  the  working  face 
in  the  mine,  to  the  tipple  whsre  it  is 
dumped  into  the  railroad  cars  for  ship- 
ment. 

Because  a  foreman  is  eiven  to  telling 
the  "funny  stories"  mentioned  bv  our 
friend,  does  not  make  him  any  the  less 
efficient  in  the  mine.  It  will  often  prove 
a  helpful  trait  in  his  character  and  as- 
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sist  him  in  securing  better  work  from 
the  men  in  his  charge. 

In  the  coal  industry,  men  have  vary- 
ing ideas  regarding  the  operation  of 
their  mines.  While  some  operators 
prefer  a  class  of  trained  and  technical 
officials  to  place  in  chai'ge,  others  re- 
gard the  practical  experience  and 
judgment  of  men  as  their  chief  asset. 

Foremen  Who  Abuse  Their  Men 

We  find  men  filling  official  positions, 
whose  chief  characteristics  is  their  abil- 
ity to  use  vile  and  abusive  language 
in  dealing  with  their  men.  This  class 
of  official  is  at  times  preferred  by  some 
companies,  in  the  belief  that  such  a 
one  can  get  more  work  out  of  his  men 
than  a  man  of  a  more  gentle  disposition. 

It  is  these  varying  characteristics, 
both  in  companies  and  the  men  they 
employ,  that  are  a  discouraging  factor 
in  the  lives  of  many  men  who  have 
fitted  themselves  for  positions  they  are 
unable  to  secure,  after  long  and  pi'o- 
tracted  effort.  Experience. 

Staunton,  111. 


Fire  Prevented  by  Use  of  Salt 

Entries  sealed  to  extinguish  fire — Re- 
opened and  salt,  used  in  blasting,  has 
good  effect  —  Omitting  to  use  salt 
causes  another  fire  —  Black  poicder 
replaced  by  permissible  poivder. 

CONCERNING  the  question  of  using 
salt  in  the  stemming  when  blasting 
coal  in  a  dry  and  dusty  mine,  which  has 
been  discussed  in  Coal  Age,  recently, 
permit  me  to  give  some  of  our  experi- 
ence in  that  regard.  We  were  using 
black  powder,  at  that  time,  in  the  mine 
and  had  been  troubled  with  fires  due  to 
blasting. 

One  of  these  fires,  in  1919,  had  made 
it  necessary  to  seal  off  two  pairs  of  en- 
tries. These  were  the  ninth  and  tenth 
north  and  the  main  east  entry  and  air- 
course,  in  Mine  B,  at  this  place.  These 
entries  remained  sealed  for  thirty-one 
days. 

Upon  then  opening  the  seals,  the  en- 
tries were  cleaned  up  and  we  started 
blasting  the  coal  on  the  solid,  as  before. 
AVe  continued  to  use  black  powder,  but 
adopted  the  plan  of  placing  a  10-in. 
dummy  of  salt  next  to  the  powder.  I 
should  state,  here,  that  the  entries  were 
still  generating  gas,  which  made  it 
more  necessary  to  take  precautions 
against  the  occurrence  of  fire. 

Failure  to  Use  the  Salt 

For  a  period  of  10  months,  we  experi- 
enced no  trouble.  Then  one  day,  the 
entrymen  shot  five  holes  at  one  time  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  north,  off  the  east 
entry.  Of  these  shots  on?  was  in  the 
ninth  north,  two  in  the  tenth  north  and 
one  in  No.  .5  roomneck.  on  the  ninth  and 
another  in  the  coi-responding  room  on 
the  tenth  north.  These  shots  were  firel 
without  any  salt  being  used. 

That  night  the  firerunner  found  three 
fires,  one  on  the  ninth  north  entry  an! 
one  in  each  of  the  rooms  mentioned. 
Again,  we  were  obliged  to  seal  off  th-^se 
two  entries,  placing  the  seals  in  the 
same  positions  as  before. 


These  seals  remained  in  place  for  six 
weeks,  and  it  took  six  months  longer  to 
clean  up  this  section  of  the  mine  and 
make  it  fit  for  work.  Following  this 
experience,  black  powder  was  used  for 
a  period  of  four  months;  but  all  shots 
were  firsd  with  salt  in  the  stemming. 

Although  no  fires  resulted  during 
that  time,  it  was  thought  best  to  use 
permissible  powder,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  black  powder,  since 


we  were  now  installing  machines  for 
cutting  the  coal  and  producing  more 
dust  than  before.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  no  further  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  blasting.  State  Mine  In- 
spector Morgan,  who  examined  this  sec- 
tion of  the  mine,  expressed  himself  as 
well  pleased  with  the  good  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  salt.  I  want  to 
urge  its  use.  Pete  Boland, 

Herin,  111.       Mine  Manager,  Mine  B. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Is  the  Mixture  Explosive? 

The  Depletion  of  Oxygen,  in  a  Mixture  of  Air  and  Inflam- 
mable Gas,  May  Be  Sufficient  to  Extinguish  a  Light  and 
Yet  Be  Highly  Explosive  as  an  Accumulation  in  a  Mine 


IN  looking  over  the  mine  fireboss 
questions  for  the  State  of  Indiana, 
as  published  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  9,  p. 
252,  permit  me  to  ask  if  the  answer 
given  to  the  last  question  on  that  page 
is  correct.  The  question  reads  as 
follows: 

A  chemical  analysis  of  mine  air  sliowed 
tlie  following:  Nitrogen.  80  parts;  oxygen. 
12  parts;  marsh  gas,  3  parts;  stinkdamp,  1 
part ;  blackdamp.  .3  parts ;  whitedamp.  1 
part.  Is  this  an  explosive  mi.xture?  Give 
reasons    for   your   answer. 

The  reply  to  this  question  states  that 
the  mixture  is  "highly  explosive," 
because  it  contains  5  per  cent  of  ex- 
plosive gases;  viz.,  methane  (marsh 
gas),  3  per  cent;  hydrogen  sulphide, 
(stinkdamp),  1  per  cent  and  carbon 
monoxide    (whitedamp),  1   per  cent. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tinctive mixture  and,  if  so,  I  fail  to 
see  how  it  would  bum  or  explode.  The 
mixture  is  short  of  oxygen,  the  latter 
being  depleted  to  12  per  cent,  and  we 
are  taught  that  an  oil  flame  is  ex- 
tinguished in  an  atmosphere  containing 
16  per  cent  of  oxygen.  In  my  opinion, 
if  this  mixture  had  contained  17  parts 
of  oxygen,  the  3  parts  of  blackdamp 
present  would  still  render  it  non-ex- 
plosive. Thomas  Hugo. 
Princeton,  Ind. 


While  it  is  true  that  the  analysis  of 
the  mixture  shows  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  have  been  depleted  below  what 
is  necessary  to  support  a  lamp  flame 
burning  oil,  such  fact  does  not  prove 
that  there  is  not  still  oxygen  sufficient 
to  burn  the  methane,  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  carbon  monoxide  present,  which 
would  cause  the  mixture  to  explode  if 
ignited  by  a  flame  of  sufficient  volume 
and  intensity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  complete 
combustion  of  one  volume  of  methane 
lequires  two  volumes  of  oxygen.  Like- 
wise, one  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
requires  one  and  one-half  volumes  of 
oxygen  to  consume  it,  while  one  volume 


of  carbon  monoxide  requires  but  half 
a  volume  of  oxygen  in  burning. 

On  this  basis,  the  three  parts  or 
volumes  of  methane  will  require  six 
volumes  of  oxygen;  and  the  one  volume 
each  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  will  consume  two  more 
volumes  of  oxygen,  making  but  eight 
volumes  in  all,  while  the  analysis  shows 
12  parts  or  volumes  of  oxygen  present. 

The  chemical  reaction  that  takes 
place  in  each  of  these  cases  is  shown 
by  the  following  equations: 

CH.  X  20,  =  CO,  X  2H,0 

2H,S  X  30,  =  2S0,  X  2H,0 

2C0  X  O,  =  2C0, 

All  that  is  required  to  start  these 
reactions  is  the  necessary  amount  of 
heat  or  a  flame  of  sufficient  volume  and 
intensity.  A  lamp  flame  has  neither 
the  volume  or  intensity  sufficient  to 
produce  inflammation  of  this  mixture. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  quickly 
extinguished  if  exposed  to  such  an 
accumulation  of  gases  in  a  mine. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
extinction  of  a  lamp  exposed  to  such 
a  mixture  shows  that  the  mixture  is 
non-explosive.  A  Davy  lamp  will  fill 
with  flame  and  be  extinguished  in  a 
mixture  of  gases  and  air  that  is  highly 
explosive. 

in  regard  to  the  3  parts  (3  per  cent) 
carbon  dioxide  rendering  the  mixture 
non-explosive,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  firedamp  mixture,  at  its  most 
explosive  point,  requires  one-seventh  of 
its  volume  (say  14  per  cent)  to  produce 
that   effect. 

In  other  words,  it  requires  14  per 
cent  carbon  dioxide  to  counteract  the 
explosive  qualities  of  9*  per  cent  of 
methane.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  have  .5  per  cent  of  explosive  gases 
and  but  3  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide, 
which  is  but  half  sufficient  to  make  the 
mixture  safe. 

In  addition,  it  can  be  said  that  both 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
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are  more  readily  ignitable  than  methane 
and  their  presence  renders  the  mixture 
still  more  dangerous. 


Armature 

Kindly  answer  the  following  question 
in  an  eai'ly  issue  of  Coal  Aye,  and 
oblige  a  constant  reader.  If  the 
diameter  of  an  armature  measures 
exactly  3  in.  and  its  circumference  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  equal  parts, 
what  will  be  the  length  of  a  chord 
drawn  between  two  of  these  points 
that  are  consecutive?  Inquirer. 

,  Pa. 

The  circumference  of  a  3-in.  arma- 
ture is  3  X  3.1416  =  9.4248  in.  Divid- 
ing  this    into    twenty-one    equal    parts 


gives,  for  the  distance  between  any 
two  consecutive  points  as  measured  on 
the  circumference,  9.4248  -^  21  =: 
0.4488  in.  The  chord  substending  this 
arc,  however,  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
arc  itself  and  is  calculated  thus. 

The  angle  measured  by  the  arc 
between  any  two  consecutive  points  is 
360  H-  21  =  17-1/7  deg.,  or  17°  8-4/7'. 
From  a  table  of  sines  and  cosines,  the 
sine  of  one-half  this  angle  is  found; 
thus,  sin  8°  34-2/7'  =  0.1490  42/7, 
which  multiplied  by  the  diameter  of 
the  armature  gives  the  length  of  the 
chord  joining  any  two  of  the  consecu- 
tive points  on  the  circumference.  The 
length  of  this  chord  is  therefore,  3  X 
0.14904  2/7  =  say  0.44713  in. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 


Question — What  precautions  would 
you  adopt  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
production  and  distribution  of  coal 
dust? 

Answer  —  Make  and  enforce  strict 
rules  regulating  the  blasting  of  coal, 
which  should  be  done  by  competent 
shotfirers  using  only  permissible 
powder.  The  shotfirers  should  be 
authorized  to  examine,  charge  and  fire 
all  shots  that,  in  their  judgment,  are 
safe  and  will  not  unnecessarily  shatter 
the  coal.  Where  miners  are  permitted 
to  charge  their  own  holes  the  kind  of 
powder  used  and  weight  of  charge 
should  be  clearly  specified.  Each  miner 
should  be  permitted  to  take  into  the 
mine  only  what  powder  he  will  require 
for  the  day's  work.  Special  instruc- 
tions should  be  given  each  miner  in 
regard  to  placing  his  shots.  All  shots 
should  be  mined  and  sidecut  wherever 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  powder 
a  chance  to  perform  its  work. 

To  prevent  undue  distribution  of  the 
dust  in  the  mine,  all  roads  and  passage- 
ways should  be  regularly  cleaned  and 
no  accumulation  of  dust  should  be 
permitted  in  the  working  places.  In 
a  dry  and  dusty  mine,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  using  salt  mixed  with  the 
stemming  used  for  tamping  the  holes. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
making  up  one  dummy  of  salt  to  be 
placed  next  to  the  charge  of  powder. 
This  salt  is  blown  into  the  mine  air 
when  the  shot  is  fired.  Its  absorption 
of  moisture  from  the  air  has  been 
found  to  keep  the  dust  in  a  damp 
condition. 

Question — If  you  were  in  charge  of 
a  mine  would  you  consider  it  dangerous 
if  dry  and  dustii  at  the  ^oorkinq  face, 
provided  no  gas  had  ever  been  detected 
in  that  section? 


Answer  —  A  dry  and  dusty  mine 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  danger- 
ous proposition,  unless  special  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  dampen  the  dust  to 
keep  it  from  being  distributed  through- 
out the  mine  and  avoid  its  suspension 
in  the  air  cuiTent.  An  atmosphere 
laden  with  dust  is  explosive,  at  times 
even  when  no  gas  is  present;  but  the 
presence  of  gas  always  increases  the 
danger. 

Question  —  (a)  What  method  of 
titiiberivg  would  you  adopt  in  a  seam 
where  the  roof  and  bottom  are  hard? 
(b)  Where  the  roof  is  hard  and  the 
bottom  soft?  (c)  Where  both  roof  and 
bottom  are  soft?   State  your  reasons. 

ANSWBai — (a)  Where  both  roof  and 
bottom  are  hard,  some  means  should 
be  employed  to  allow  for  the  first 
settlement  of  the  roof  when  the  coal 
is  taken  out  as  the  face  advances.  One 
plan  is  to  set  each  post  on  a  mound 
of  slack  or  other  soft  material  that  will 
yield  in  the  first  settlement.  Another 
plan  often  adopted  is  to  taper  one  end 
of  the  posts.  The  furring  of  the  wood, 
on  the  tapered  end,  prevents  the  de- 
struction of  the  post  when  it  takes 
the  weight. 

(b)  When  setting  a  post  on  a  soft 
bottom  a  mudsill  should  be  used  to 
prevent  the  post  sinking  into  the 
bottom.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  first 
instance  also,  a  soft  cap-piece  should 
be  used   above  the   post. 

(c)  When  both  the  roof  and  the 
bottom  are  soft  a  good  plan  is  to  set 
the  nost  on  a  mudsill,  at  the  same  time 
placing  a  good  crossbar  against  the 
roof  and  above  each  post;  or  use, 
instead,  a  wide  and  long  cap-piece  of 
hard  wood  that  will  distribute  the 
pressure  over  a  larger  surface  on  the 
roof. 


Question  —  Where  employees  are 
hauled  to  and  from  their  ivorking 
places  in  mantrips,  state  what  precau- 
tions you  would  adopt  and  at  what  rate 
of  speed  the  trips  should  travel? 

Answer  —  A  mantrip  should  always 
be  in  charge  of  a  competent  triprider 
or  motorman,  who  should  have  orders 
to  use  every  precaution  to  avoid  acci- 
dents and  to  run  slowly  while  the  trip 
is  passing  over  switches,  on  its  way 
into  or  out  of  the  mine.  The  trip 
should  not  be  hauled  at  a  speed  exceed- 
ing six  miles  per  hour.  Before  start- 
ing, it  should  be  carefully  inspected  to 
see  that  the  cars  are  properly  coupled 
together.  No  explosives  or  tools  should 
be  permitted  to  be  carried  by  the  men, 
except  such  tools  as  can  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  car,  where  they  will 
be  out  of  the  way  and  in  no  danger 
of  being  caught  and  injuring  the  men 
while  proceeding  into  the  mine.  Under 
no  conditions  should  explosives,  in  any 
form,  be  carried  by  the  men  or  hauled 
into  the  mine  on  a  mantrip.  Should 
the  trip  have  to  ascend  an  incline,  the 
last  car  should  be  provided  with  a  dog 
that  would  derail  the  cars,  in  case  a 
coupling  failed  or  the  power  went  off 
the  line. 

Question — In  working  a  dusty  mine 
where  marsh  gas  is  given  off  aiid  fire- 
damp generated,  what  steps  would  you 
take  to  guard  against  accidents  from 
explosions? 

Answer — The  mine  should  be  well 
ventilated  with  a  volume  of  air  sufficient 
to  dilute,  render  harmless  and  carry 
away  the  gas  generated.  Strict  regu- 
lations should  be  made  and  enforced  to 
prevent  undue  accumulations  of  dust, 
and  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  raising  of  the  dust  and  its  suspen- 
sion in  the  mine  air.  The  mine  must 
be  carefully  inspected  at  frequent  in- 
tervals while  the  men  are  at  work  in 
their  places.  The  work  must  be  done 
by  competent  firebosses  or  safety  in- 
spectors equipped  with  approved  safety 
lamps,  and  the  miners  should  be  equip- 
ped with  electric  cap  lamps.  No  open 
lights  must  be  permitted  in  the  mine. 
Where  the  coal  is  blasted  competent 
shotfirers  should  be  employed,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  examine,  charge  and 
fire  all  shots  that,  in  their  judgment, 
are  safe. 

Question — Why  is  moisture  neces- 
sary in  mant)  of  tlie  mines  of  Alabama? 

Answer — Any  mine  working  a  soft 
inflammable  coal  produces  a  quantity 
of  fine  dust  that  must  be  kept  moist 
or  in  a  damp  condition  to  prevent  its 
suspension  in  the  mine  air  and  elimi- 
nate as  far  as  possible  the  chance  of 
an  explosion  by  reason  of  the  ignition 
of  the  dust-laden  atmosphere.  The 
danger  is  greater  if  any  appreciable 
amount  of  gas  is  present. 

Question  —  TT'^of  conditions  would 
guide  you  in  deterynini^ig  the  uridth  of 
headings  in  rooms? 

Answer — To  insure  safety  and  econo- 
my of  working,  depth  of  cover,  thick- 
ness and  inclination  of  seam,  character 
of  roof,  floor  and  coal,  method  of  work- 
ing and  the  means  employed  to  extract 
the  coal  must  be  considered. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


EMPLOYMENT  conditions  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
are  revealed,  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  report  on  business 
conditions,  in  part  as  follows: 

"Reports  received  from  the  various  districts  concerning  develop- 
ments in  the  labor  situation  during  the  past  month  are  of  a  somewhat 
conflicting  character.  The  latest  statements  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  covering  firms  employing  more  than  500  workers 
show  that  for  the  period  ending  Jan.  1  there  was  an  increase  of  4.2 
per  cent  in  numbers  employed  as  compared  with  the  end  of  December. 
.  .  .  The  net  increase  in  numbers  employed  amounted  to  63,400  for 
the  1,428  reporting  firms  which  were  employing  1,556,507  workers 
on  Jan.  31.  Since  the  date  of  this  report,  conditions  have  arisen  which 
have  brought  about  increases  in  unemployment  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  notably  in  District  No.  1  (Boston),  where  widespread 
strikes  in  the  textile  mills  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  are 
now  in  progress. 

"In  New  York  State  there  was  a  slight  decrease  of  1.5  per  cent 
in  the  numbers  employed  in  1,500  establishments  which  made  reports 
to  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  The  decrease  was  attributed  mainly 
to  seasonal  reductions  and  the  closing  of  factories  for  repairs.  In 
District  No.  3  (Philadelphia)  a  large  number  of  unemployed  was 
still  reported  for  the  six  cities  of  Altoona,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown, 
Philadelphia,  Scranton  and  Williamsport,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Labor.  The  number  of  unemployed  rose  from 
232,960  on  Feb.  1  to  234,275  on  Feb.  15.  However,  this  is  an  improve- 
ment over  conditions  on  Jan.  1,  when  there  were  243,293  unemployed. 

"District  No.  5  (Richmond)  reports  that  during  the  past  month 
there  has  been  some  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  numbers  unem- 
ployed. Street  car  strikes  have  been  in  progress  in  Richmond,  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth  and  one  has  been  called  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  A  number 
of  shipyard  employees  have  been  laid  off  in  Newport  News. 

"Special  reports  made  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago 
show  that  at  the  end  of  January  there  was  an  increase  of  4.3  per  cent 
in  numbers  employed  by  reporting  firms  as  compared  with  the  end 
of  December,  although  a  decline  of  5.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago  occurred.  The  inquiry  covers  205  firms  which  employed 
116,277  men  on  Jan.  31.  The  increases  in  employment  were  excep- 
tionally heavy  in  the  case  of  automobiles  and  accessories,  metals  other 
than  steel  and  iron,  and  agricultural  machinery.  The  respective  per- 
centages were  126,  15.1  and  15.2. 

"In  District  No.  9  (Minneapolis)  conditions  improved  during  the 
month  of  January  and  special  reports  made  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Minneapolis  covering  firms  employing  less  than  500  men  in 
Minneapolis  and  also  including  mining  and  lumbering  companies  in 
the  district  showed  an  increase  of  8.2  per  cent  in  numbers  employed. 

"In  District  No.  12  (San  Francisco)  also  there  were  practically 
no  changes  during  the  month  of  January.  In  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  there  was  reported  to  have  been  'an  improvement  in 
outlook.'  Increased  activity  in  lumbering  and  other  industries  was 
absorbing  some  of  the  unemployed  forces  of  the  district,  and  in 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Utah  an  increase  in  mining  activity 
especially  in  the  copper  mining  districts  had  occurred.  On  the  other 
hand,  railroad  and  construction  work  were  reduced  in  scope." 


Railroads  Order  Equipment 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
has  received  a  contract  for  forty- 
seven  locomotives  from  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R.  The  order 
is  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  Florida 
East  Coast  R.R.  is  reported  to  have 
placed  an  order  for  ten  locomotives 
with  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  It 
is  also  reported  that  the  road  contem- 
plates ordering  additional  equipment 
as  soon  as  specifications  are  in  hand. 

The  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  have  ordered  the  pur- 
chase of  250  new  steel  cars  for  pas- 
senger service.  With  the  20  steel 
dining  ears  for  which  orders  were  re- 
cently placed,  this  means  that  the 
Pennsylvania  system  will  be  aug- 
mented by  a  total  of  270  cars  of  all- 
steel  construction,  which  constitutes 
the  largest  order  for  steel  passenger 
cars  placed  by  any  railroad  so  far 
this  year.  One  of  the  road's  subsi- 
diaries which  has  operated  under 
separate  management,  the  Long 
Island  R.R.,  has  ordered  50  new  all- 
steel  cars  for  delivery  early  this  year. 


Textile  Mill  Cuts  Work  Schedule 

The  Farr  Alpaca  Co.,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  the  largest  textile  concern  in 
the  vicinity,  reduced  its  working 
schedule  March  7  from  six  to  four 
days  a  week,  the  new  schedule  to  con- 
tinue until  further  notice. 


Tin  Plant  Ready  to  Resume 

Operations  at  the  bar  mill  and 
open-hearth  furnace  departments  of 
the  N.  &  G.  Taylor  tin  mills  at  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  were  reported  March  9 
to  be  about  to  resume  in  a  few  days, 
after  a  suspension  of  about  a  year. 


Typewriter  Factory  Busier 

The  Royal  Typewriter  Co.'s  fac- 
tory at  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  in- 
creased its  operating  schedule  15  per 
cent.  Many  of  its  employees  are  now 
on  full  time. 


American  Woolen  Co.  Mills  Hum 

In  connection  with  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  American  Woolen  Co., 
which  shows  earnings  of  $16  per 
share,  it  is  reported  that  orders  on 
hand  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills 
of  the  company  operating  into  the 
summer  months. 


Workers  in  Detroit  Double  in  Year 

The  number  of  workers  employed 
in  the  chief  industries  in  Detroit  has 
almost  doubled  since  March  1,  1921, 
according  to  a  report  made  public  by 
the  Employers'  Association.  An  in- 
crease of  8,664  workers  was  shown 
for  February,  as  compared  to  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  The  total  employed 
by  the  seventy-nine  manufacturing 
concerns  holding  membership  in  the 
association  was  given  as  121,763,  as 
against  62,878  a  year  ago.  These 
plants  normally  employ  200,000 
workers. 
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Shows  Distribution  of  Costs  Per  Ton  in 
Supplying  Coal  to  Twin  Cities 

DISTRIBUTION  of  costs  per  ton  in  supplying  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with  West  Virginia  splint 
lump  coal  via  the  Duluth-Superior  docks  is  graphically 
shown  in  a  circular  entitled  "The  Coal-Dock  Dollar,"  an 
idea  conceived  and  illustrated  by  William  H.  Groverman. 
The  circular,  illustrations  from  which  are  shown  here- 
with, is  distributed  by  the  Berwind  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  with  which  Mr.  Groverman  is  now  associated. 

The  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mines,  according  to  Mr. 
Groverman,  represents  30.98  per  cent  of  the  price  to  the 
retailer,  transportation  is  responsible  for  55.14  per  cent 
and  dock  operating  and  selling  account  for  the  remaining 
13.88   per  cent. 

A  ton  of  splint  lump,  the  circular  states,  costs  $2.50  at 
the  mines  in  West  Virginia.  Freight  charges  from  the 
mines  to  Lake  Erie  amount  to  $1.84  per  ton,  dumping  into 
vessel  at  this  stage  costing  8.5c.  additional.  From  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Duluth-Superior  docks  the  boat  transportation 
charge  represents  50c.,  dock  operating  and  selling  involving 
a  further  expense  of  $1.12.  Finally,  from  Duluth-Superior 
to  the  Twin  Cities  the  expenditure  for  freight  amounts 
to  $2.02i.  For  other  destinations  than  Minneapolis  or 
St.  Paul  the  latter  charge,  of  course,  wall  vary.  Incidents 
ally,  the  circular  notes,  three  tons  of  rescreened  lump  will 
produce  about  one  ton  of  screenings. 


THE  COAL-DOCK   DOLLAR 

How  the  dollar  paid  by  the  retail  dealer  in  the  Twin  Cities  for 
a  ton  of  West  Virginia  splint  is  divided  between  cost  of  coal  and 
of  transportation,  including  boat  haul  and  dock  operating  charges. 


PICTORIAL  SUMMARY  OF  ITEMS  OF  COAL  COSTS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST,  FROM  MINE  TO  RETAIL  YARD 


AT  THE  MINE  WEST  VIRGINIA  SPLINT      RAIL  FREIGHT  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA     DUMPING  THE  COAL  FROM  CARS  INTO 
LUMP  COSTS  $2.50  PER  TON  TO  LAKE  ERIE,   $1.84  PER  TON  BOATS,  8.5c.  PER  TON 


FOR  1,000   MILES    ON  THE    LAKE. 
BOAT  FREIGHT  IS  .50c-. 


HANDLING   CH.ARGE    AT  UPPER   LAKE 
DOCKS   IS    $1.12    PER   TON 


FROM   DULCTH   TO   THE  TWIN  CITIES 
RAIL   FREIGHT   $2.02i 


Operators  in  Canadian  Rockies  End  Meeting 
With  Miners  and  Will  Post  Lower  Scale 

NEGOTIATIONS  between  the  Western  Mine  Operators' 
Association  and  the  scale  committee  of  District  No.  16, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  broke  up  abruptly  half  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  a  conference,  March  4,  be- 
tween the  two.  No  wage  agreement  could  be  reached  and 
the  conference  adjourned  sine  die.  R.  M.  Young,  who  is 
commissioner  for  the  operators'  association,  said  the  deci- 
sion was  final.  The  scale  presented  to  the  mine  workers  at 
the  meeting  embodied  reductions  of  from  30  to  50  per  C3nt, 
and  this  scale  will  be  posted  at  the  mines  of  the  individual 
companies,  to  become  operative  on  April  1,  when  the  present 
contract  shall  have  expired. 


February  Hard-Coal  Movement  Exceeds  That 
Of  January  by  Nearly  400,000  Tons 

SHIPMENTS  of  anthracite  during  February,  as  reported 
to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  Philadelphia,  ' 
show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  two  preceding  winter 
months,  for  although  a  shorter  month  by  the  calendar,  and 


containing  two  legal  holidays — Lincoln's  and  Washington's 
birthdays — the  quantity  of  anthracite  shipped  amounted  to 
5,239,014  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  4,848,053  tons  in 
January  and  4,635,922  in  December.  More  seasonable  win- 
ter temperature  than  obtained  during  January  and  the 
making  of  provision  against  the  possibility  of  a  shortage, 
should  a  suspension  occur  on  April  1,  both  contributed  to 
the  increased  activity. 

Shipments  by   originating   carriers   were   as   follows,   in 
gross  tons: 


Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Lehigh  \'alley  Railroad   

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.    . . 
Delaware.    Lackawanna    and    W'estc 

Railroad 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Company. .  .  . 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Erie  Railroad 

New  York.  Ontario  and  Western  Ry. . 
Lehigh  and  New  England  Railroad . . . 

Totals 


February 
1922 

Februarv 
1921 

January 
1922 

1  160.685 
857,571) 
537,2H 

1,170.753 

1.063.508 

515,551 

1,052,872 
766.602 
542,558 

755.923 
670,323 
402.762 
492.262 
141,929 
220.337 

920.788 
813.191 
426.350 
633,706 
153,017 
269,237 

744,768 
619.762 
331,871 
466,495 
101,779 
221,346 

5.239.014 

5.966.101 

4.848.053 

Attorney-General  Daugherty  has  invited  Hoover  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  lower  retail  prices.  Why  not  extend  an 
invitation  to  retailers  to  participate? — San  Antonio  Light. 
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Coal  Freights  to  Be  Substantially  Cut,  Is  Belief; 
Butler  Quotes  Hoover  for  Reduction 


IT  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  order  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates 
on  coal.  About  300  witnesses  appeared  during  the  gen- 
eral rate  reduction  hearing.  Every  important  industry  was 
represented,  as  were  the  consumers  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. One-sixth  of  those  appearing  expressed  positive 
convictions  that  coal  rates  should  be  reduced  materially. 
Only  one  of  the  fifty  asking  for  such  a  reduction  repre- 
sented coal  producers.  In  view  of  a  nation-wide  unanimity 
of  opinion  that  coal  rates  should  come  down,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  reduction  will  be  a  substantial  one. 

The  importance  of  the  hearing,  which  has  just  been  con- 
cluded, is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  8,275  pages  of  testimony 
were  taken  down  stenographically  and  typewritten  for  the 
use  of  the  commission.  In  addition  there  were  more  than 
500  exhibits,  many  of  them  quite  elaborate. 

In  summing  up  the  position  of  the  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation, Rush  Butler,  its  counsel,  among  other  things,  told 
the  commission: 

"Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  measure  with  accuracy  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  a  reduction  in  coal  rates,  the  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  without  such  reduction,  a  revival  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  the  United  States  is  impossible.  That 
all  industry  is  awaiting  reduced  transportation  charges  for 
fuel  is  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses 
heard  in  this  proceeding.  You  have  listened  to  the  plea  for 
reduced  rates  on  coal  presented  by  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts,  by  numerous  representatives  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  by  representatives  of  the  brick  and 
tile  industry,  by  manufacturers  of  glass,  paper  and  many 
other  commodities  and  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commission- 
ers of  South  Dakota,  representing  the  people  of  that  agri- 
cultural state.  From  every  section  of  the  country  comes 
the  statement  that  reduced  rates  on  coal  will  be  more  helpful 
than  any  other  reductions  that  can  be  made. 

Coal  Industry  Does  Not  Take  Sexfish  Position 

"For  the  reasons  heretofore  assigned  I  do  not  feel  in  dis- 
cussing this  problem  on  behalf  of  coal  that  that  industry 
is  assuming  a  selfish  attitude  in  this  proceeding.  To  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  commodity  coal  is  used,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  people  of  this  country.  If  it 
is  not  used  by  them  directly,  for  the  purpose  of  light,  fuel  or 
power,  it  is  necessary  to  their  daily  life  in  the  production 
of  the  food  they  eat  and  the  clothes  they  wear.  The  proposi- 
tion which  I  wish  to  advocate  to  this  commission  was  clearly 
and  forcefully  stated  by  Secretary  Hoover  when  he  said: 

"  'If  I  were  examining  the  freight  rates  I  should  at  once 
say  that  coal,  metals,  wood  and  agricultural  and  other  pro- 
ducer's goods  should  be  reduced  to  the  bottom  before  l.c.l. 
or  class  rates  are  touched.  .  .  .  An  economic  analysis  of 
our  industry  will  show  that  l.c.l.  and  class  rates  are  far  too 
low  compared  to  the  rates  on  primary  commodities.' 

"Certainly  this  declaration  was  not  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  the  special  representative  of  or  spokesman 
for  the  coal  industry.  It  is  the  uncontrovertible  declaration 
of  a  man  of  high  economic  authority.  Please  note  that  he 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  fact  not  merely  that  coal  rates 
should  be  reduced,  but  that  they  should  be  reduced  'to  the 
bottom  before  l.c.l.  or  class  rates  are  touched.'  That  this 
is  a  studied  declaration  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  is  the  teach- 
ing of  experience.  And  so  I  urge  upon  this  commission,  not 
on  behalf  of  the  coal  industry  but  upon  behalf  of  a  suffering 
public  :  (1)  That  a  substantial  rate  reduction  be  made;  (2) 
that  the  first  rates  to  be  reduced  be  those  applicable  to  the 
movement  of  coal;  (3)  that  every  coal  rate  in  the  United 
States  be  cut  not  by  a  mere  5  or  10  per  cent  but  substan- 
tially, 'to  the  bottom';  (4)  that  these  rates  be  cut  imme- 
diately to  that  extent;  (5)  that  this  be  done  whether  any 
other  rates  be  reduced  or  not.  The  benefits  that  will  follow 
from  such  action  on  your  part  will  depend  upon  the  depth 
of  the  cut  and  how  soon  it  is  made.     .A    trifling  reduction 


'would  be  of  no  value  and  a  delayed  reduction  would  be  less 
promptly  and  helpfully  effective. 

"It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  this  country  that  it  is  within  your  province  and 
within  your  power  by  the  entry  of  your  final  order  herein 
to  afford  relief  from  industrial  depression  to  a  degree  that 
cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  one  action  of  man  or  govern- 
ment.    I   believe  this  view  is  justified." 


Mine  Materials  Cost  Little  Less  Now  Than 
They  Did  at  War  Peak 

MATERIALS  and  supplies  a  coal  mine  uses  have  not 
shown  any  sudden  drop  in  cost  since  the  price  aviation 
of  1920,  according  to  a  study  of  the  subject  made  by  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association.  Whereas  these  costs 
totaled  lie.  per  ton  of  coal  mined  in  1915  and  41ic.  at  the^ 
height  of  high  prices,  they  are  still  exceedingly  high,  as  the 
accompanying  table  covering  some  of  the  items  of  materials 
and  supplies  shows. 

In  presenting  its  figures  the  association  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  powder  and  blacksmithing,  both  of  which  might 
seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  items  of  small  consequence  in 
the  ultimate  cost  of  coal,  manage  to  find  ways  to  become 
quite  formidable  among  mine  costs. 

Although  explosives  are  considered  "tools  of  the  trade" 
which  every  loader  is  supposed  to  provide  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, in  consideration  of  the  tonnage  rate  paid  him,  the 
operators  nowadays  are  compelled  to  pay  part  of  their  cost. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  COAL  MIXIXG   .\L\TERIALS.    1913-1922 


Fuel,  coal — screenings,  per  ton 

*Electric  energy  (average)  at  Mine  Board,  per 

kw.-hr 

Mine  Locomotive,  1 5  tons,  each 

Mine  Locomotive,  8  tons  (I9I5),  each 

Chain  Breast  Machine — I9A,  each 

Mining  Machine — Sullivan  CE-7,  each.. 

Steel  rails;  per  ton 

Bar  steel,  warehouse,  per  cwt 

Copper  wire,  base,  per  lb 

Copper  bonds — ^00  fig.  8,  each 

Powder,  black  2f ,  per  keg,  25  lbs 

Permissible  explosives — nitro  base,  per  cwt 

Permissible  explosives — ammonia  base,  per  cwt 

EB  caps,  no.  6- — 8-ft.,  per  c 

Blasting  caps  (1917),  per  M 

Crescent  fuse  (1917),  per  M 

Lumber  (pit  car)  white  oak  per  M  ,  . 

Lumber  (brattice) 

Timbers— 1 2-ft.  white  oak  bars,  each. , 
8-ft.  props,  each. . 
5x6x3;  ties,  each.    . . 
Lubricants — engine  oil,  per  gal., 
cylinder  oil,  per  gal. 
black  oil,  per  gal.. . 

Pit  cars,  each 

Pipe  (2-in.),perft 

Supplies — shovels,  per  doz 

drills,  each 

blasting  paper,  per  cwt 

Overhead  line  materials — 

Hangers,  each 

Clamps,  each 

Sectional  switches,  each 

Hoisting  rope  ( I  J-in.),  per  ft.. . . 
Track  spikes  (base),  per  cwt..      . 

Cement  (portland).  per  bbl.  net 

♦Electric  energ>'  purchased  from  local  power 
the  war  period,  been  advanced  upon  authority  of 
and  still  continues  at  this  high  level. 


1913 

1920 
War  Peak 

1922 

$0.60 

$3.50 

$2.50 

.01} 

.021 

.021 

2,700.00 

8,400.00 

7,000  00 

3.160  00 

6,053  00 

4,902  00 

1. 100  00 

2,400.00 

2,250.00 

1,750  00 

4,000  00 

3,750  00 

25  00 

70  00 

35.00 

1.65 

4    17 

2  53 

.14 

.28 

.I6i 

26 

.474 

381 

1.00 

2.25 

1.90 

9.00 

16  35 

14  35 

11.75 

22.75 

18   10 

3  00 

7,70 

6.60 

12  75 

16    13 

12   00 

5  63 

9.37 

7.56 

27  50 

55.00 

45.00 

22  50 

36  00 

27.00 

.50 

1   47 

1   25 

$48   00        $200   00        $135.00 


5  50 
5  50 
3  50 


2  75 
.15 
I   65 


15.00 
12  00 
II   00 

.60 

.45 

7  75 


10.75. 
10  00 
7  25 

.59 


.31 
9  00 
30i 
3  25 
.88  2.77  1.82- 

?ompanies  has,  during  and  since- 
;he  State  Commission  75  per  cent 


Hardwood  Men  May  Form  New  Association 

THE  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers  Association., 
in  convention  at  Louisville  March  7,  according  to  a 
news  story,  contemplates  disbanding'  the  present  organiza- 
tion and  forming  an  institute  under  which  statistical  in- 
formation can  be  legally  gathered  and  distributed  in  con- 
formity with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.. 
The  court  held  that  the  former  method  of  gathering  sta- 
tistics was  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  because  they- 
were  made  available  only  to  the  seller. 
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Supreme  Court  Dismisses  Howat  Plea 
Against  Kansas  Industrial  Court 

IN  a  unanimous  opinion,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Taft,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  on  Monday,  March  13, 
dismissed  the  writs  of  error  sought  by  Alexander  Howat  and 
other  Kansas  coal-mine  labor  leaders  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  Act. 
In  its  decision  the  court  said  the  Kansas  Law  created  an 
administrative  board  and  not  a  court  and  that  the  state 
had  power  to  create  such  a  board,  citing  the  creation  by 
Congress  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regu- 
late transportation. 

The  union  contended  that  the  act  seeking  to  create  the 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  was  arbitrary,  oppressive,  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  discrimination,  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment;  that  it  was  a  penal  statute  that 
was  vague,  indefinite  and  uncertain  and  an  unlawful 
restraint  on  commerce;  that  it  commingled  the  function  of 
the  three  great  departments  of  the  government;  that  it 
contravened  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Lever  Act;  that  it 
empowered  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  to  fix  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions,  take  over  and  operate  in- 
dustries, and  generally  to  install  a  system  of  state  socialism, 
all  in  violation  of  due  process. 


The  sections  of  the  act  which  were  held  to  be  void  are 
so  intermingled  with  other  sections,  the  union  alleged,  as 
to  cause  the  whole  act  to  fall. 


Blames  Operators  for  High  Coal  Prices; 
Urges  Federal  Collation  of  Cost  Data 

IN  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  7 
Representative  Walter  H.  Newton,  of  Minnesota,  at- 
tacked coal  operators,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  for 
maintaining  high  coal  prices.  He  produced  tables  showing  the 
income  of  coal  companies  from  1912  to  1919,  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  W.  Jett  Lauck.  He  advo- 
cated that  authority  be  confex^red  upon  a  government  agency 
to  collect  current  information  as  to  cost  of  production  in  the 
coal  industry,  and  criticized  the  coal  industry  for  instituting 
court  suits  to  prevent  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
gathering  such  data. 


Some  Miner. — Rastus:  Hello,  Sam.    Working? 

Sambo:  Sure;  ah's  a  miner  now. 

Rastus:  Coal  miner? 

Sambo:  No,  man;  ah's  a  kalso-miner. 


Mine  Fatalities  in  January  Were  Fewer  in 
Number  and  Ratio  to  Output 

ACCIDENTS  at  coal  mines  during  January  caused  the  loss 
-  of  146  lives,  according  to  reports  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  During  the  same  month  in  1921  there  were  197 
fatalities.  The  decrease  of  51  fatalities  represents  about  26 
per  cent.  Based  upon  an  estimated  production  of  43,955,000 
net  tons  of  coal  in  January,  1922,  the  fatal-accident  rate 
was  3.32  per  million  tons  mined,  as  compared  with  4.13  for 
January,  1921,  when  the  output  of  coal  was  47,680,000  tons. 


During  the  years  1913-21  the  month  of  January  has  shown 
an  average  of  50,434,000  tons  of  coal  mined  and  a  loss  of 
202  lives.  The  average  fatality  rate  for  the  nine-year  period 
was  4.01  per  million  tons  mined,  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  rate  for  January,  1922. 

Comparing  the  accident  record  for  January,  1922,  with 
that  for  January  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  reduction  of  13 
fatalities  in  West  Virginia,  8  in  Kentucky,  7  in  the  bitu- 
minous mines  of  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Wyoming,  3  in  Indiana, 
and  3  in  Iowa.  Alabama  showed  an  increase  of  5  fatalities 
and  Ohio  an  increase  of  two.  A  reduction  of  7  is  noted  in 
the  number  killed  at  the  anthracite  mines  in  Pennsylvania. 


C0.4L-MI.\E  FAT.^LITIES  DURING  JANUARY,   1922,  BY  CAUSES  AND  STATES 
(Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Publiehed  by  Coal  Aoe) 
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In  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Georgia.  North  Carolina  and  Oregon  there  were  no  fatalities  i 
obtained  from  operators  at  close  of  year. 


1 92 1.     These  states  have  no  coal-mine  inspectors.    Reports  are 
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Farrington  Slow  to  Accept  Illinois  Operators'  Bid  to 
State  Wage  Parley;  Deadlock  Still  Holds 


By  E.  W.  Davidson 


EVENTS  of  the  past  week  have  not  materially  changed 
the  coal-mine  labor  situation  in  the  West.  Frank  Far- 
rington, Illinois  district  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  urged  by  the  operators  either  to  accept  or  reject 
at  once  their  invitation  to  a  wage  conference,  replied  at  the 
end  of  the  week  that  his  answer  would  be  forthcoming  after 
his  state  executive  board  meeting,  on  the  15th.  This  delays 
possible  action  for  a  separate  state  wage  agreement,  so  that 
it  now  seems  physically  impossible  for  such  an  agreement 
to  be  made  in  Illinois  in  time  to  avert  a  general  strike 
April  1. 

It  is  common  opinion  among  Chicago  coal  men  that  Far- 
rington has  no  intention  of  meeting  the  Illinois  operators 
until  after  a  strike  has  been  called.  By  that  delay  he  would 
ostensibly  be  staying  in  the  International  union  ranks.  He 
has  already  used  the  operators'  invitation  to  enable  him  to 
take  a  verbal  crack  at  his  dear  enemy  President  Lewis  of  the 
International,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  he  will  somehow 
manage  to  use  it  adroitly  to  embarrass  Mr.  Lewis  further. 
Then,  after  the  strike  has  been  called,  he  is  expected  to  get 
right  down  to  the  business  of  winning  as  good  a  separate 
settlement  with  the  Illinois  operators  as  possible. 

Early  in  the  week  Farrington  lived  up  to  expectations  in 
the  answer  he  wired  to  President  Lewis'  telegram  which  had 
"advised"  that  Illinois  miners  not  undertake  negotiations 
for  a  separate  settlement.  It  seems  that  Lewis'  "advice" 
was  just  what  Farrington  hoped  for.  It  gave  Farrington 
the  chance  for  this  come-back,  in  which  he  termed  Lewis' 
"advice"  as  "presumptuous  and  impertinent": 

We  regard  the  release  of  your  telegram  to  the  press  as  a  plain 
attempt  to  put  the  Illinois  mine  workers  in  a  false  position  before 
the  mine  workers  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  intend  to  drift  into  a  strike  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  some  of  us  to  get  our  pictures  in  the  movies,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  a  meeting  with  the  Illinois  operators  may 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  agreement  and  one  that  will  save  our 
membership  from  a  demoralizing  and  disastrous  strike. 

The  action  of  the  international  board  is  presumptuous,  because 
that  body  has  presumed  to  function  on  a  matter  that  comes  clearly 
within  the  province  of  the  policy  committee  created  by  our  recent 
international  convention. 

The  trouble  is  that  President  Lewis  and  the  International  execu- 
tive board  have  failed  to  differentiate  between  negotiations  for 
an  agreement  and  concluding  an  agreement.  Under  the  thirty- 
second  section  of  our  state  contract  we  are  obliged  to  enter  nego- 
tiations, but  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude  an  agreement  and  we 
have  not  asked  for  authority  to  do  so,  and  we  have  not  even 
implied  that  we  intend  to  do  so. 

The  Illinois  operators  waited  the  rest  of  the  week  for  Far- 
rington to  reply  to  their  invitation,  which  had  tossed  this 
new  bone  of  contention  between  Lewis  and  the  Illinois  king 
of  coal  labor.  On  Friday  they  wired  to  Farrington,  urging 
an  immediate  reply,  thus: 

Illinois  operators  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
would  like  to  secure  the  adjustment  of  a  new  contract  with  the 
miners  if  it  is  at  all  possible  before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
agreement. 

For  almost  three  months  now — to  be  exact,  since  Dec.  17 — we 
have  done  everything  possible  to  get  negotiations  under  way.  We 
have  met  fully  and  completely  every  contract  requirement  to  secure 
conference,  but  continue  to  be  absolutely  denied  any  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  wages  with  the  representatives  of  our 
employees. 

We  do  net  propose  to  be  held  at  fault  if  there  is  a  strike  or 
cessation  of  work  at  Illinois  mines  after  April,  nor  to  lend  our 
assistance  in  the  slightest  degree  to  others  that  may  contemplate 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  policy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  internecine 
difficulties  of  your  International  union  organization,  which  so  far 
as  Illinois  is  concerned  has  not  justified  itself  by  seeking  to  compel 
our  continuing  acquiescence  in  its  present  policy,  after  we  have 
fairly  secured  the  right  to  negotiate  in  our  own  state,  having 
twice  promptly  consented  to  join  in  a  four-state  committee  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  a  larger  conference 
body. 

In  previous  years  we  have  always  been  granted  the  right  to 
elect  where  and  how  we  would  negotiate.  N'o  state  participating  in 
these  joint  conferences  during  the  past  score  or  more  years  has 
ever  sought  to  compel  others  to  join  them.  Participation  has 
always   been    voluntary. 

The  really  serious  part  of  getting  a  new  sc;ile  and  working 
agreement  should  not  be  in  getting  started  but  rather  in  reaching 
an  understanding  of  just  how  we  can  meet  the  competition  of  coal 
originating  at  mines  where  they  have  no  unions  and  where  the 
operators  are  not  confronted  with  difficulties  such  as  are  herein 
recited. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  now  apparent 
certainty  that  the  proposed  four-state  committee  meeting  which 
oontmues  to  be   demanded  will,   if  and   when  held,   yield  nothing 


in   the  way  of  securing  a  subsequent  four-state  conference,   why 
should    we    not   proceed    with    negotiations    here    in    Illinois? 

Ten  days  ago  we  asked  for  a  meeting  with  you  and  the  Illinois 
executive  board  and  suggested  Chicago.  March  8,  as  a  place  and 
time  of  meeting.  This  suggested  date  has  come  and  gone  and 
we  have  no  reply  from  you  whatever.  We  insist  upon  your  im- 
mediate acceptance  or  rejection  of  our  proposition. 

This  brought  Mr.  Farrington's  reply  that  the  decision 
would  be  made  at  the  state  executive  board  meeting,  on 
the  15th. 

The  view  in  Chicago  is  that  labor  is  still  counting  heavily 
on  the  government  succeeding  in  getting  miners  and  oper- 
ators together  in  spite  of  the  reported  refusal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania operators  to  attend  such  a  conference.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  such  a  conference  would  result  in  anything 
but  a  new  statement  of  their  cases  by  both  sides,  but  the 
belief  is  that  labor  hopes  to  manipulate  the  conference  so 
that  something  resembling  the  old  government  coal  commis- 
sion can  be  established.  From  such  a  board  labor  would 
fondly  hope  to  get  a  far  better  wage  decision  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  gotten  by  states. 

The  Illinois  operators,  who  consistently  offered  to  meet 
labor  in  the  four-state  group  until  President  Lewis,  getting 
only  "Noes"  from  Eastern  operators,  called  off  one  proposed 
conference  after  another,  now  take  the  position  that  a  four- 
state  conference  would  be  of  no  avail  because  "Mr.  Lewis 
and  his  executive  associates  are  not  in  position  to  complete 
a  wage  agreement  and  scale  at  the  present  time.  They  have 
no  latitude  in  which  to  do  so  and  can  only  present  the  de- 
mands adopted  at  the  recent  miners'  convention.  If  the 
miners'  referendum  now  being  taken  shall  so  authorize,  there 
would  be  no  other  procedure  for  Mr.  Lewis  to  follow,  if  these 
demands  are  denied  by  the  operators,  than  to  declare  a  strike 
by  his  entire  membership.  Of  what  avail,"  concludes  the 
Illinois  producers'  statement,  "is  a  joint  four-state  confer- 
ence under  such  circumstances?  And  why  the  arbitrary 
denial  of  separate  state  negotiations?" 

There  still  is  no  indication  that  Indiana  is  getting  ready 
to  follow  Illinois.  John  Hessler,  president  of  District  11  of 
the  miners,  declared  the  Indiana  miners  would  not  bolt  the 
convention  program.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  a  proposal 
from  the  Indiana  operators. 

The  miners'  union  tried  to  make  it  plain  that  the  confer- 
ence last  week  between  the  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Arkansas- 
Oklahoma  districts  of  the  mine  organization  with  South- 
western operators  was  held  only  to  enable  the  miners  to 
formally  present  the  convention  demands  and  that  no  defec- 
tion in  union  ranks  was  developing  there. 


Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  Operators 
Reiterate  Their  Position 

Efforts  of  Secretary  Davis  to  Arrange  Interstate 

Meeting  with  Mine  Workers  Does  Not 

Change  Attitude  of  Producers 

SECRETARY  DAVIS'  effort  on  March  9  to  induce  the  op- 
erators of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  as  a  group  to 
meet  the  United  Mine  Workers  brought  forth  replies  from 
the  operators  but  did  not  change  the  position  of  any  of 
them.  It  went  further,  indeed,  for  it  drew  the  fire  of 
the  central  Pennsylvania  operators,  the  most  important 
of  the  "outlying"  fields. 

Pittsburgh  on  March  9  summed  up  its  position  in  these 
words:  "Our  decision  has  been  reached.  We  will  deal 
with  our  own  men  in  western  Pennsylvania,  union  or  non- 
union, on  a  working  agreement,  with  the  exception  of  the 
check-off,  but  we  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  scale  for  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  Our  position  is  irrevocable."  In 
explanation  of  this  position  the  Pittsburgh  operators  point 
out  that  in  their  opinion  the  practice  of  central  field  wage 
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determination,  used  as  it  is  for  the  county  as  a  whqle,  is 
economically  unsound.  The  miners  insist  upon  it  because 
it  helps  maintain  a  control  of  miners'  wages  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  producers  further  state 
that:  "The  aim  of  the  mineTs  is  to  force  a  non-competitive 
coal  market  so  that  wages  may  be  maintained  at  an  un- 
usually high  level." 

Eastern  Ohio  operators  renewed  their  willingness  to  join 
a  central  field  negotiation,  providing  all  fields  come  in. 
Illinois  has  repeatedly  so  stated  her  position  and,  of  course, 
Indiana  would  adopt  the  same  course. 

Southern  Ohio,  from  the  start,  has  been  willing  to  meet 
the  miners  locally  but  not  as  a  part  of  an  interstate  negotia- 
tion. The  letter  of  W.  D.  McKinney,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  to  Secretary  Davis  dated 
Columbus,  March  11,  states  the  case  of  operators  in  that 
field  fully,  as  follows: 

"The  operators  of  southern  Ohio  cannot  participate  in 
wage  conferences  with  operators  and  miners  of  other  states, 
but  they  will  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  mine 
workers  of  this  district  at  any  time  to  discuss  a  wage 
scale  and  working  conditions  that  are  fair  to  the  miners 
and  operators  of  southern  Ohio  and  that  are  in  accord 
with  public  welfare  and  demands  and  sound  policy.  The 
economic  and  competitive  conditions  in  southern  Ohio  are 
in  no  way  identical  with  the  other  distric*^s  with  which 
they  are  asked  to  participate  and  neither  the  miners  nor 
operators  of  southern  Ohio  could  justify  any  agreement 
that  may  be  arrived  at  in  such  a  joint  interstate  meeting 
as  suggested. 

"The  demands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  nracti- 
cally  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  presented  to  and 
rejected  by  every  interstate  conference  which  has  been 
held  in  the  last  three  years— at  Buffalo,  Oct.  2,  1919;  at 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  9,  1919;  at  Washington,  Oct.  21,  1919, 
in  conference  called  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  at  the 
request  of  President  Wilson,  followed  by  the  strike  of  the 
miners  in  violation  of  the  then  existing  agreement.  These 
demands  were  also  rejected  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission, and  on  March  31,  1920,  a  new  agreement  was  made, 
based  on  the  finding  of  that  commission,  to  cover  the 
period  of  two  years  ending  March  31,  1922.  In  August, 
1920,  four  months  after  that  agreement  had  been  made, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  asked  for  an  interstate  confer- 
ence, which  was  convened  at  Cleveland,  Aug.  13,  1920,  at 
which  conference  the  miners  demanded  an  increase  of  $2 
per  day  for  day  work  and  an  increase  of  10c.  a  ton  for 
mining,  also  modification  of  other  basic  provisions  of  the 
contract.  After  a  five-day  conference  the  miners  and  opera- 
tors could  not  agree  and  the  whole  matter  under  considera- 
tion was  referred  to  the  various  districts  for  their  action, 
thereby  disrupting  the  four-state  agreement. 

Rejection  of  Miners'  Demands  Disrupts  Agreement 

"The  rejection  of  the  miners'  demands  by  the  interstate 
conference  at  Cleveland  in  August,  1920,  now  renewed,  dis- 
rupted the  interstate  movement  and  at  that  time  was  so 
considered  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  themselves. 

"The  Ohio  operators  met  with  the  Ohio  miners  in  Co- 
lumbus on  Aug.  28,  1920,  at  which  meeting  the  miners' 
representatives  informed  the  operators  that  unless  an  in- 
crease of  $1.50  per  day  in  the  day  wage  scale  was  granted 
the  operators  would  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  closing  of  the  mines.  This  was  followed  by  a  district 
agreement  making  an  advance  of  $1.50  per  day  for  day 
workers.  The  same  process  was  followed  by  other  states. 
Thus  the  present  wage  scale,  the  continuation  of  which 
is  demanded  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  is,  in  so  far  as 
the  day  wage  scale  is  concerned,  based  on  a  district  agree- 
ment and  not  on  a  interstate  agreement. 

"The  present  demands  have  been  rejected  by  every 
tribunal  to  which  they  have  been  presented.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  violated  every  agree- 
ment made  by  them  since  April,  1916,  and  we  cannot 
consistently  attend  any  further  conferences  with  the 
representatives  of  an  organization  that  has  sci  thoroughly 
demonstrated  its  inability  and  unwillingness  to  keep  its 
four-state  contracts. 


"You  understand,  of  course,  that  the  method  of  arriving 
at  wage  scales  by  interstate  agreement  has  been  challenged 
in  the  federal  courts  as  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law. 

"In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  repeat  our  assurance  that 
the  operators  of  southern  Ohio  will  be  glad  to  confer  with 
the  representatives  of  their  employees  at  any  time  to 
discuss  a  wage  scale  and  working  conditions,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  will  not  include  the  check-off." 

The  scale  committee  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators'  Association  and  C.  F.  Keeney,  president  of  Dis- 
trict No.  17,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  will  begin 
negotiations  in  Baltimore  March  25  for  a  new  wage  scale 
for  the  northern  West  Virginia  field.  This  was  agreed  to 
at  a  meeting  in  Baltimore  Monday,  March  13,  between  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Keeney. 

The  members  of  the  scale  committee  assembled  in  Balti- 
more Monday  expecting  to  begin  wage  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Keeney,  who,  the  operators  said,  had  accepted  their 
invitation  to  confer  with  them.  Mr.  Keeney  told  the  com- 
mittee that  he  first  wanted  to  have  the  question  discussei 
at  his  union  convention  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  March  21. 
He  suggested  a  conference  with  the  committee  on  the  25th, 
to  which  the  operators  agreed. 

Union  miners  of  the  Pittsburgh  bituminous  coal  field  were 
invited  on  March  13,  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers' 
Association,  to  meet  with  it  on  March  20,  to  "negotiate 
a  wage  scale  for  the  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.' 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators 
Oppose  Interstate  Settlement 

As  Chief  Competitors  Are  Non-Union  Fields,  They 

Hold  That  Rates  Paid  There  Should 

Be  Basis  of  Scale 

ACTING  through  the  Central  Coal  Association  central 
Pennsylvania  operators  on  March  10  wrote  Secretary 
Davis  opposing  the  principle  of  an  interstate  wage  settle- 
ment to  which  they  are  not  party  but  by  which  they  are 
bound.  Pointing  out  that  the  central  Pennsylvania  field  pro- 
duces in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  soft  coal  output 
in  the  United  States,  G.  Webb  Shillingford,  president  of  the 
association,  said  that  these  interstate  conferences  have  in  the 
past  been  the  means  of  setting  up  a  monopoly  of  union  labor 
regardless  of  competitive  conditions.  All  the  great  fields  in 
the  East  and  competitive  with  central  Pennsylvania,  he 
pointed  out,  are  now  non-union,  and  it  is  upon  the  rates  in 
those  fields,  not  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  that  central 
Pennsylvania  mine  wages  must  be  based. 

Mr.  Shillingford  says: 

"The  present  policy  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica prohibits  any  agreement  being  reached  in  the  outlying 
districts  until  an  agreement  has  been  consummated  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field.  This  means  that  the  miners  of 
central  Pennsylvania  will  be  ordered  to  suspend  work  on 
April  1  without  having  had  the  authority  to  negotiate  a  new 
wage  scale. 

"The  Central  Coal  Association  has  repeatedly  requested  the 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  of  this  dis- 
trict to  meet  them  and  discuss  a  revision  of  wages  to  meet 
economic  conditions,  but  in  each  instance  this  request  has 
been  refused,  such  refusal  having  been  directed  by  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
However,  the  members  of  the  Central  Coal  Association  still 
stand  ready  to  meet  the  representatives  of  their  employees, 
whether  union  or  non-union,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  new 
schedule  of  wages  and  rules  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
expiring  on  March  31,  1922. 

"We  respectfully  urge  the  administration  to  carefully 
consider  in  its  very  proper  attempt  to  avoid  a  strike  that 
it  does  not  further  complicate  the  situation  and  handicap 
the  efforts  of  responsible  operators  who  are  endeavoring  to 
get  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  can  treat  with  their 
employees  in  fairness  and  serve  the  public  properly." 
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Only  Temporary  Advantage  to  Producers  Seen  in  Local 
Wage  Adjustments;  Reserve  Stocks  Now  a  Menace 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


THAT  operators  in  other  parts  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field  are  worried  over  the  prospects  of  an 
agreement  in  Illinois  may  be  judged  from  the  communi- 
cations which  are  reaching  Washington.  In  their  desire  to 
avoid  a  national  agreement  some  operators  apparently  have 
I  lost  sight  of  some  of  the  disadvantages  which  will  come  to 
them  if  local  settlements  be  made.  While  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  better  bargains  can  be  driven  in  local  settle- 
ments, attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  operators 
have  much  to  lose  in  any  bi'eak  in  the  solidarity  among 
operators  in  union  territory.  The  fact  that  the  operators  in 
the  Central  Competitive  Field  have  been  able  to  act  as  a 
unit  has  stabilized  the  situation  and  tended  toward  definite- 
ness  in  costs.  If  they  surrender  the  idea  of  fixing  wages  in 
the  Central  Competitive  Field  and  then  adjusting  other  scales 

I  to  agree  with  it,  another  step  will  be  taken  in  the  progress 
of  the  disintegration  which  is  going  on — a  trend  so  clearly 
indicated  when  F.  S.  Peabody  withdrew  from  the  National 
Coal  Association. 

There  are  other  evidences  that  the  whole  bituminous  in- 
dustry is  engendering  a  Balkan-like  spirit.  Everyone  seems 
to  be  out  to  get  everyone  else.  This  trend  is  not  confined 
to  the  Central  Competitive  Field.  Other  union  groups  are 
fighting  among  themselves.  There  is  an  inclination  toward 
new  alliances  and  new  groupings,  such  as  the  announcement 
of  the  trans-Mississippi  states  that  they  would  deal  with 
their  own  miners  without  waiting  to  see  what  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  will  do.  Many  think  that  this  is  showing 
lack  of  reflection.  If  independent  agreements  are  made  in 
advance,  the  question  is  being  asked  how  they  will  be  able 
to  bring  their  costs  into  adjustment  with  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field  when  things  jolt  dovvTi  to  normal  again. 
There  is  an  increasing  realization  that  there  are  arguments 
to  support  John  L.  Lewis'  position  that  economic  problems 
are  nation-wide. 

Any  Agreement  in  Illinois  May  Not  Be  Permanent 

If  the  Illinois  operators  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
their  miners,  it  is  fully  expected  that  it  will  not  be  a  per- 
manent or  binding  agreement.  It  seems  apparent  that  state 
agreements  will  have  to  be  temporary,  so  as  to  permit  of 
readjustments  after  the  action  of  competitors  is  known. 
There  also  is  the  freight  rate  reduction  to  be  considered. 
When  this  item  of  cost  comes  down,  competitive  relation- 
ships will  be  changed  again.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  sizable 
cut  in  freight  rates  at  this  time  would  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  in  the  Central  Competitive  states.  High  freight  rates 
have  the  effect  of  a  protective  tariff.  They  sequester  most 
of  the  nearby  market  for  the  local  producers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  relatively  favorable  working  time  in  Illinois 
has  been  a  direct  result  of  the  high  freight  rates. 

While  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  administration  circles 
and  among  coal  specialists  in  Washington  that  an  agree- 
ment in  the  anthracite  fields  is  not  at  all  improbable,  it 
can  be  said  that  there  is  no  single  individual  whose  business 
it  is  to  follow  the  coal  situation  who  expects  to  see  a  strike 
avoided  in  the  bituminous  industry.  While  it  was  necessary 
to  accumulate  large  stocks  to  prevent  the  union  from  win- 
ning the  strike,  those  very  stocks  constitute  a  menace  in 
that  their  owners  want  to  use  them  up  with  the  least  pos- 
sible loss.  As  a  result  there  is  many  a  consumer  who  is 
hoping  the  strike  will  materialize. 

Most  of  the  operators  are  welcoming  the  "showdown." 
The  miners  have  little  to  lose  and  their  leaders  know  that 
the  strike  is  a  necessary  step  before  the  rank  and  file  in  the 
union  develops  a  psychology  sufficiently  plastic  to  consider 
the  question  rationally.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  can 
be  said  that  if  the  strike  is  avoided,  activity  in  the  bituminous 
industry  will  drop  to  new  low  levels. 


On  March  9  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  made  the  first  official 
public  announcement  that  he  was  seeking  to  persuade 
the  operators  and  miners  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
to  confer  on  a  new  wage  agreement  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  present  contract. 

The  Secretary's  announcement  follows: 

"Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  is  in  direct  communication 
with  representatives  of  the  coal  operators  of  the  Central 
Competitive  states — Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  his  earnest  desire  that  both  the  miners 
and  operators  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  New  York  conference  of  March,  1920, 
which  provided  for  a  preliminary  conference  to  meet  prior 
to  April  1,  1922  to  arrange  a  time  and  place  for  a  meeting 
to  take  up  and  consider  the  making  of  a  new  agreement. 

"The  Secretary's  action  is  heartily  approved  by  Pi'esident 
Harding.  None  of  the  government  officials  in  touch  with  the 
thi'eatened  coal  situation  can  see  any  objections  to  a  council 
table  gathering  of  those  directly  interested  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry,  and  particularly  in  the  present  situation, 
when  it  is  a  part  of  the  last  agreement  and  in  line  with  long- 
time practice  in  the  coal  industry. 

'  "Joint  meetings  such  as  that  of  the  anthracite  operators 
and  miners  called  for  New  York  City,  March  15,  give  to  each 
side  an  opportunity  to  go  into  every  phase  of  the  disputed 
factors,  and  can  only  result  in  better  understanding.  The 
course  suggested  by  Secretary  Davis  is  only  an  expression 
of  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  public,  as  is  evidenced  by 
scores  of  editorials  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country, 
that  until  such  meeting  is  held  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
understanding  the  two  sides  to  the  coal  situation  have  not 
discharged  the  obligations  resting  upon  them. 

"The  government  has  no  desire  to  interfere  unduly,  but, 
having  not  only  the  interests  of  the  employers  and  employees 
in  mind,  it  also  has  a  duty  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
people,  who  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  suspension  of 
coal  mining. 

"Secretary  Davis  cannot  see  why,  in  the  interests  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  two  sides  to  the  coal  controversy  cannot  get 
together,  adjust  their  differences,  and  save  the  country  from 
the  costly  results  of  a  strike." 

Not  Much  Importance  Attached  to  Davis'  Efforts 

Little  significance  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  activities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is  recognized  that  he  is  do- 
ing just  what  he  is  expected  to  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  the  situation  is  such  that  nothing  definite  may 
be  expected  from  a  national  conference  at  this  time.  It  is 
widely  believed,  however,  that  Mr.  Lewis  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  influence  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

A  mild  intimation  was  given  in  official  circles  in  Wash- 
ington Saturday,  March  11,  that  the  government  might 
invoke  a  court  mandamus  to  compel  the  bituminous  coal 
operators  to  confer  on  the  wage  agreement  in  advance  of 
its  expiration,  March  31.  It  was  said  that,  the  1920  wage 
agreement  having  been  negotiated  by  a  Presidential  com- 
mission, it  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  government  docu- 
ment subject  to  enforcement  in  the  courts.  While  it  was 
felt  that  the  operators  and  miners  in  the  various  fields 
might  get  together  it  was  intimated  that  if  they  should 
fail  within  a  reasonable  time  before  March  31,  the  govern- 
ment through  a  mandamus  in  a  federal  court  might  compel 
the  operators  to  meet  with  the  unions. 

Union  mine  leaders  have  given  out  word  to  the  effect  that 
the  miners  as  a  body  will  not  strike  but  will  suspend  work, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  government  seeking  an 
injunction  against  them,  which  procedure  was  taken  in  the 
1919  strike. 
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AS  THE  date  set  for  the  suspension  of  mining  ap- 
/A  proaches  it  is  apparent  that  heavy  reserves  have 
■L  A.  been  accumulated  by  railroads  and  the  larger 
buyers.  The  volume  of  non-union  offerings  is  increas- 
ing, consequently  little  uneasiness  is  being  shown  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  steam  consumers.  Some  open-shop 
mines  are  offering  to  make  contracts  on  the  basis  of 
present  price  levels.  The  buyer  shows  very  little  inter- 
est in  this,  as  so  many  considerations  will  enter  into 
the  matter  this  spring,  but  the  availability  of  non-union 
tonnage  is  reassuring  evidence  to  him  that  coal  can  be 
obtained  when  needed. 

Interest  in  Market  Active;  Buyers  Cautious 

An  active  interest  in  the  market  is,  of  course,  still 
being  shown  by  coal  users,  but  buying  is  proceeding 
so  cautiously  that  the  strike  possibility  has  lost  much 
of  its  influence  as  a  market  factor.  Those  who  desired 
reserves  as  a  protection  have  succeeded  in  putting  aside 
what  coal  they  want.  This  precludes  any  strength  to 
spot  prices  and  where  quotations  have  been  boosted  the 
order  generally  falls  through,  for  there  is  plenty  of  coal 
to  be  had  and  competition  is  too  keen  to  sustain  any 
upward  price  trend.  Coal  Age  Index  of  current  prices 
stands  at  178  on  March  13,  as  compared  with  179  on 
March  6. 

The  saturation  point  is  fast  being  approached,  on  the 
basis  of  present  industrial  requirements.  Real  encour- 
agement is  felt,  however,  in  the  slow  but  steady  improve- 
ment in  consumptive  needs.  Iron,  steel  and  allied  trades 
form  the  backbone  of  our  industrial  structure  and  their 
larger  operations  give  promise  of  heavier  coal  orders. 
The  recent  strength  in  agricultural  markets  indicates 
better  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  farmers  and 
presages  more  stocking  activity  in  domestic  coal  this 
summer. 

Anthracite  producers  are  running  on  a  close  margin 
of  domestic  orders.    The  household  consumers'  stocking 


program  does  not  extend  beyond  actual  needs  for  the 
balance  of  the  season  because  of  the  hope  of  lower 
delivered  costs  on  next  winter's  coal.  Only  a  few  retail- 
ers are  preparing  for  heavy  yard  supplies,  the  majority 
now  seeking  to  cover  needs  to  May  1  only.    Steam  coala 
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are  not  so  active,  as  consumers'  bins  have  been  well 
filled  lately.  There  are  heavy  stocks  of  buckwheat 
No.  1  at  the  mines. 

The  spot  coke  market  has  easily  held  its  own.  Pro- 
duction is  still  curtailed,  although  demand  has  improved. 
In  the  Connellsville  region  inquiries  on  second-quarter 
contracts  have  appeared  and  quotations  on  this  business 
are  stronger. 

BITUMINOUS 

The  upward  trend  of  production  continued  during  the 
week  ended  March  4.  The  output  reached  10,536,000  net 
tons,  162,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  figure  for  the  preceding 
week,  but  still  some  2,600,000  tons  short  of  the  peak  reached 
just  before  the  mine  strike  of  1919  and  500,000  tons  less 
than  last  October,  when  a  railroad  strike  threatened  to 
tie  up  transportation.  Loading  records  for  the  early  part 
of  last  week  indicated  a  further  increase  in  production. 

The  output  has  gained  steadily  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  With  the  exception  of  the  boom  years  1916-1918, 
February  production  of  40,951,000  tons  was  greater  than 
in  any  year  before  or  since.     This  favorable  showing  is, 
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Estimates  of  Production 

I  Net    Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 

Weekended:                       1921-1922  1920-1921 

Feb.  18  (W 10.285,000  7.489.000 

Feb.  25(6) 10,374,000  7.432,000 

March  4  (a) 10.536,000  7,278.000 

Dailyaverage 1,756,000  1,213.000 

Coal  vear 391,945,000  496,639,000 

DaUyav.  coal  JT 1,382.000  1.745,000 

ANTHR.\CITE 

Feb.  25 1.701.000  1,816.000 

March  4  (a) 1,913,000  1,902,000 

Coal  year 79,587,000  83.676.000 

COKE 

1922  1921 

Feb.  25  (b) 146.000  193,000 

March  4  (a) 1 44,000  1 78,000 

Calendaryear 1,131.000  2,095.000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report. 
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of  course,  due  principally  to  strike  safeguards  taken  by 
consumers.  It  is  estimated  that  another  10,000,000  tons 
of  coal  would  be  required  to  raise  stock  piles  to  the  level 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

February  Tidewater  dumpings  increased  300,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  the  January  figure.  New  England  ac- 
counted for  nearly  one-half  of  the  increase,  although 
bunkers  and  exports  also  gained. 

TIDEWATER  BITUMINOUS  COAL  SHIPMENTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 

FEBRUARY,    1922 

(In  thousands  of  net  tons) 

New  Phila-  Hampton  Charles-  Total  Total 

Destination         York  delphia    Baltimore     Roads  ton         Feb.  Jan. 
Coastwise  to  New 

England 89  21  67  840  1,017  879 

Eiports 27  12  138  14          191  141 

Bunker 251  31  31  176  3         492  456 

Insidecapcs 180  94  18  292  270 

Other  tonnage....    574  I  3  55  .  .          633  579 

Feb.Total 914         260  207  1.227  17      2,625 

Jan.Total 798         246  217  1,049  15     2,325 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  were  346,553  net  tons  during 
the  week  ended  March  9,  as  compared  with  416,363  tons 
in  the  previous  week.  The  coastwise  movement  to  New 
England  has  been  heavy,  as  shippers  are  pushing  their  coal 
in  that  section.  New  England  markets,  however,  are 
nearly  saturated,  as  shown  by  the  increasing  difficulty  found 
in   making   sales,   despite   the   fact   that  prices   have   been 


lowered.     Coastwise   freights    show  a    softening   tendency, 
as  bottoms  are  in  oversupply. 

All-rail  shipments  to  New  England  declined  to  3,868 
cars  during  the  week  ended  March  4,  from  4,151  in  the 
preceding  week.  The  Southern  coals  dominate  at  all  competi- 
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tive  points  in  this  territory  and  central  Pennsylvania  pro- 
ducers must  provide  for  lower  costs  to  regain  their  footing 
in  these  markets. 

Chicago   and   Middle   Western   markets    are   draggy  and 
the  stocking  program   has   about   spent   its   force.     In   the 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

PooahoDtas  lump 

Pooahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  sereenings .... 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pooahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

•Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somenet  mine  rtin 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  10(H.Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  IO(H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Hlith-Volatlle,  Eastern 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  Gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.)  . . 

Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas) 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump 

W.  Va.  (Jaslump 

W.  Va.  mine  run 

W.  Va.  screenings 

Hocldng  lump 

HockinK  mine  run 


Market 

Quoted 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Columbus. . . 
Chicago .... 

Chicago 

Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . , 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York.. . 
Philadelphia . 
Baltimore . .  . 
New  York. . . 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

New  York . . . 
Philadelphia . 
Baltimore. .  . . 
New  York... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore 


New  York. . . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore. . . . 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Pittsburgh.. . 
Pittsburgh. , . 
Colximbus  . .. 
C!Jolumbus  . . . 
Columbus. . . 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati... 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati.... 

Columbus 

Columbus . . . 


Feb. 13 
1922 
$3.35 
1.90 
1.40 
3.15 
2.25 
3.15 
1.85 
1.15 
4.80 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
3.00 
3.05 
2.60 
2.45 
2.45 
2.30 
2.10 
2.10 
2.05 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
2.65 
2.15 
1.65 
2.65 
1.65 
1.35 
2.65 
2.00 
1.60 
1.30 
2.75 


Ma 


13, 


.90 


1.75 
1.15 
4.60 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
3.00 
3.05 
2.70 
2.40 
2.45 
2.40 
2.00 


1.75 
1.75 
1.85 


1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
2.65 
2.15 
1.65 
2.55 
1.60 
1.40 
2.25 
1.85 
1.40 
1.30 
2.55 
1.90 


$3.20 
1.85 
1.35 


1.75 
1.15 
4.65 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
3.00 
3.05 
2.70 
2.50 
2.45 
2.30 
2.10 


1.75 
1.75 
1.95 


1.55 
2.70 
2.15 
1.65 
2.50 
1.60 
1.30 
2.25 
2.00 
1.35 
1.30 
2.65 
1.90 


I922t 
tS.00@$3.35 
1.75®  2.00 
1.35@  1.50 
3.00(a  3.25 
J.7o@  g.OO 
3.00®  3.25 

1.75 
I.00(©  1.25 
i.50®  i.70 
1.65(3)  2.25 
2.25(31  2.60 
1.75(31  2.00 
S.75®  S.J.5 
2.85®  3.25 

S.6S 
S.IO®  2.6S 
l.ltm  2.65 

2.00®  e.so 

1.90®  S.15 
1.95®  2.20 
S.IO®  s.15 
1.60®  1.85 
1.65®  1.85 
2.00®  2.05 


1.50®  1.65 
1.40®  1.60 
1.50®  1.60 
2.60®  2.75 
2.10®  2.20 
1.60®  1.70 
2.25®  2.75 
1.50®  1.75 
1.30(31  1.45 
2.25®  2.75 
2.00(3)  2.25 
1.35®  1.40 
1.25®  1.35 
g.50®  2.70 
1.75®  2.00 


Market     Feb.  13 
Quoted  1922 

Hocking  screenings Columbus 1.35 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland....      3.10 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland 1.95 

Pitta.  No.  8  screenings Cleveland 1.65 

Midwest 

Ftanklin,  ni.  lump Chicago 3.65 

Franklin,  m.  mine  run Chicago 2.50 

Franklin,  m.  screenings. . .  Chicago 1.95 

Central,  111.  lump Chicago 3. 00 

Ontral,  III.  mine  run Chicago 2.35 

Ontral,  ni.  screenings. .. .  Chicago 1.75 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.25 

Ind.  4th  Vem  mine  run .. .  (I^hicago 2.50 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings...  (Chicago 1 .  90 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago 2.80 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. , .  Chicago 2.25 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...  CJhicago 1.65 

Standard  lump St.  Louis 2 .  90 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis 1 .  90 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis 1 .  05 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville 2.55 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 1.85 

West  Ky.  screenings Louisville 1.25 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  nm 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

*Gros8  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 

t Advances  over  previous 


Birmingham.. 
Birmingham,. 
Birmingham.. 

Louisvule 

Louisville. . . . 

Louisville 

Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. .  . 
Cincinnati. .  . 
Kansas  C^ity.. 
Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 


2.10 
2.75 
1.65 
1.15 
2.65 
1.65 
1.05 
5.00 
4.00 
2.50 


3.25 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.35 
1.80 
3.25 
2.50 
2.00 
2.90 
2.25 
1.75 
2.60 
1.95 
1.10 
2.65 
1.85 
1.80 


2.60 
1,85 
1.85 
2.55 
1.55 
1.35 
2.35 
1.75 
1.15 
5.00 
4.00 
2.50 


1.45 
3.10 
2.00 
1.80 


3.25 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.35 
1.75 
3.25 
2.50 
2.15 
2.80 
2.35 
1.65 
2.60 
1.95 
1.10 
2.45 
1.85 
1.80 


2.60 
1.85 
1.85 
2.45 
1.55 
1.30 
2.25 
1.40 
1.20 
5.00 
4,00 
2.50 


Mar.    13 

1922t 

$1.40®  $1.60 

3.00®  S.IO 
1.85®  1.90 
1.75®  J. SO 


3.25®  3.65 
2.25®  2.65 
1.75®  e.oo 
e.65®  s.oo 
2.25®  2.50 
1.65®,  1.85 
3.00®  3.50 
S.S5®  2.50 
2.00®  2.25 
2.65®  3.00 
2,15®  2.50 
1.50®  1.75 
2.50®  2.75 
7.75®  1.95 
1.10®  1.25 
2.35®  2.60 
1.70®  2.00 
1.50®  1.85 


2.50®  2.75 
1,70®  2,00 
1.75®  2,00 
S.25@  2.50 
l.iO®  1.65 
1.25®  1.40 
2.25®  2.75 
l.SO®  l.iO 
1.25®  l.SS 

5.00 

4.00 

2.50 


Hampton  Roads. 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  i 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Broken 

Broken 

Egf 

Egg 

Egg 

Store 

Stove 

Store 

Chestnut 

Chsatnut 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Pea 

Pea 

Buckwheat  No.  I 

Buckwheat  No.  I 

Rice ». 

Rice 

Barley 

Barley 

Binlaeye 

*Net  tons,  {.o.b.  mines. 


Market 
Quoted 

New  York. , . , 

Philadelphia... 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia... 

Chicago 

New  York. , . . 

Philadelphia... 

Chicago 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia... 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 

CHiioago 

New  York. . , , 

Philadelphia... 

New  York, , . . 

Philadelphia... 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia... 

New  York 


$2.61 
2.66 
2.61 
2.66 
5,63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2,66 
5.63 
2.47 
2.38 
5.63 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 


. Feb.  27, 

Independent 

$7;66@$7!56 

7,25®  7,75 
7.15®  7,75 

7.50* 
7.75®  8.10 
7,75®  8.15 

7.75* 
7.85®  8.10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
5.00®  5.25 
4.75®  5.00 

6.10* 
3.00(3)  3.50 
2.75®  3.50 
2.00®  2.50 
2.00(3)  2.50 
l.50@  1.75 
1,50®  1,75 
1,60®   1,90 


tAdvances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type. 


2.00®  2.50 
decliasa  in  italicM. 


$7.00@$7.50 
7.25®  7.50 
7.15®  7.75 

7.50* 
7.75®  8.10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
7.85®  8.10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
4.50®  5.50 
4.75®  5.00 

6.00* 
3.00®  3.50 
2.75®  3.50 
2.00®  2.60 
2.00®  2.50 
1.40®  1.60 
1.50®  1.75 
1.65®  1.75 


,  1922 . 

Company 

$7.  60®  $7.  75 

7.75®  7.85 

7.60®  7.75 

7.75 

6.95®  7.40* 

7.90®  8.10 

8.05®  8.25 

7.20®  7.60* 

7.90®  8.10 

8  05®  8.25 

7.20®  7.60* 

5.75®  6.45 

6.15®   6.25 

5.60®  6.10* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00®  2.50 


$7.0O@$7.50 
7.35®  7. 75 
7.15®  7.75 

7.50* 
7.(5®  8  10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
7.90®  S.IO 
7.75®   8.15 

7.75* 
4.50®  5.50 
4.75®   5.00 

6.00* 
3.00®  3.50 
2.75®  S.25 
2.00®  2.60 
2.00®  2.50 
l.SO®  1.75 
1.50®  1.75 
1.65®    1.75 


13,  I922t . 

Company 
$7.60®$7.75 
7.75®   7.85 
7.60®  7.75 

7.75 
6. 95®  7. 40* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05(3>  8.25 
7.20(n  7.60* 
7.90®  8.  10 
e.050r  8.25 
7.20(3  7.60* 
5.75fn.  6.45 
6.l5f"i  6.25 
5.60®6.  10* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 
2.00®  2.50 
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Coal  Ag:e  Index  178.  Week  of  March  13,  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period.  $2.16.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to  the 
tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  obtainedi 
was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report  on 
"Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke.  1913-1918,"  published  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is  a  series 
of  index  numbers,  plotted  in  the  above  diagram. 

Northwest  a  belated  buying  movement  has  started,  as 
some  consumers  fear  that  a  prolonged  tie-up  would  deplete 
dock  stocks.  Eastern  Inland  and  Cincinnati  Gateway 
points  show  less  buying  activity.  Stocks  have  increased 
materially  of  late  and  the  heavy  volume  of  non-union 
receipts  is  reassuring  those  who  are  not  in  position  to 
further  safeguard  their  fuel  supplies.  Throughout  the 
country  the  most  active  buyers  at  present  are  the  railroads 
and  public  utilities. 


How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentages  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  6eld.i.  as  re- 
ported by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report 

Six  Months  Jan.   1,  to  Week 
July  to  Dec.      Feb.  25,  1922,        Ended 

Non-l'nion  |92l  Inclusive  Feb.  25 

.■Mabama 63.5  60  5  62  0 

Somerset 55.5  74.0  83  7 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 55,3  46.7  52.2 

Westmoreland 54 . 9  56  6  -65  4 

Virginia , 54.8  55  8  70  7 

Harlan 533  545  57$ 

Hazard 5|   7  61.3  62  7 

Pocahontas t 49  8  58  7  67  2 

TugRiver 48   1  60.5  73^8 

Logan                      47  6  58  5  68.3 

Cumberland-Piedmont 46.6  48.1  53  3 

WindingGulf 45.7  61.2  '6!3 

Kenova-Thacker 382  511  616 

N.E  Kentucky 32.9  42,8  49  5 

New  River** 24.3  29.0  36.9 

Union 

Oklahoma 63.9  58.7  60  7 

Iowa 57.4  75.6  81   2 

Ohio.eastem 52.6  44.4  48.4 

Missouri 50.7  61.8  610 

Illinois 44.8  51.3  56.1 

Kansas 42.0  49.2  56.4 

Indiana 41.4  51.0  65.1 

Pittsburght 41    2  36.7  41.0 

Central  Pennsylvania 39.  I  47. 6  55  5 

Fairmont 35.3  48.5  36.9 

Western  Kentucky 32.5  34.3  38  1 

Pittsburgh* 30.4  27.7  31. 1 

Kanawha 26.0  13.8  19.8 

Ohio.southem 22.9  23.9  27.8 

*Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

tRail  mines. 
**Union  in  1921,  non-union  in  1922. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  hard  coal  rose  to  1,913,000  net  tons  during 
the  week  ended  March  4,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
This  was  212,000  tons  in  e.xcess  of  the  preceding  week's 
output  and  slightly  larger  than  the  corresponding  week  of 
1921.  Only  a  few  dealers  are  protecting  their  supplies  further 
than  May  1.  Domestic  consumers  are  buying  just  enough 
to  last  through  the  season  and  small  orders  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  retail  business.  Steam  coals  are  less  active 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  recent  heavy  movement  has  nearly 
filled  consumers'  bins.  Buckwheat  No.  1  is  fast  approach- 
ing a  sluggish  position. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  was  144,000  net  tons  during 
the  week  ended  March  4,  only  2,000  tons  less  than  in  the 
jirevious  week.  Production  in  the  Connellsville  section  has 
risen,  while  the  demand  is  somewhat  stronger.  Spot  prices 
have  held  firm  and  inquiries  for  second-quarter  contracts 
have  appeared.  A  moderate  sized  second-quarter  contract 
for  furnace  coke  was  closed  last  week  at  $3.50. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended  converted  into  briquets.     Production  of 

March  9,  1922  lignite  was  735,000  tons. 

FROM   HAMPTON   ROADS :  GERMANY  —  Production   in  the  Ruhr 

For  Atlantic  Islands:                            Tons  region  during  the  week  ended  Feb.   25 

Nor.  S.S.  Godosund,  for  Curacao 1,716  was  1,978,000  metric  tons,  according  to 

^.  ^%1'"^^''-      .,     .      -r.            ..        ..„„„  a   cable  to   Coal   Age.      The   preceding 

Ital.  S.S.  Armando,  for  Buenos  Aires. .6, 336  ,,,„.i.>„  „„f.,„i-  ,„„„  1  ocn  nnn  *   „„ 

Br.  S.S.  Tapajoz,  for  Para 4;99S  ^^^^  ^  output  was  1,950,000  tons. 

For  Chile:        ,      ,.  ,         .                 ,„  „  ITALY  —  Cardiff   steam    first   is   now 

For  CuS"^""'         ^  '"P^"-'^'^° ^'"S  quoted  at  42s.  9d.  on  the  Genoa  market, 

Br.  S.S.  Ber'windvale,  for  Havana 5.287  according  to   a  cable  to   Coal  Age,   an 

Am.  S.S.  Moldergaard,  for  San  Juan..     215  increase  of  9d.  in  the  past  week. 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA:  SPAIN — The    market    in    general    is 

For  Nova  Scotia,  N.  F. :  quiet.     In   the   Leon  and   Palencia  dis- 

Br.  Schr.  Vincent  A.  White,  for  Halifax.  ...  tricts  there  is  a  lack  of  business,  except 

Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands  i"  anthracite.          ^  ^     ^  ^. 

_,                  T>     ,     1-        ^        i.  Alter  a  series  of  tentative  measures 

■,rI^^^^T^.°^'^''^"Z^?r[o^n^    ^^^■'^  ^paiu  has  at  last  established  the  new 

1921  IS  estimated  at  28,240,887  metric  customs  tariff.    In  glancing  through  the 

tons.       Mine     consumption     was     over  new  tariff  one  is  struck,  among  other 

4,000,000   tons;    961,000   tons  were   de-  things,  hv  the  sub-division  of  the  items 

hvered  to  coke  ovens,  and  2,273,000  tons  dealing     with     mineral     combustibles. 


Formerly  the  items  were:  coal,  coke  and 
briquets;  now  they  are  sub-divided  into 
anthracite,  coal,  other  mineral  combus- 
tibles, coke,  briquets  and  retort  carbon. 
Coal  and  anthracite  pay  22.50  and  7.50 
pesetas  per  ton;  coke  and  briquets  27 
and  9  pesetas  and  retort  carbon  60  and 
20.  There  is  a  bounty  of  5  pesetas  per 
ton  on  Spanish  coal,  equivalent  to  a 
similar  increase  in  the  tariff  so  far  as 
imports  are  concerned. 

Belgium — The  coal  market  is  pur- 
suing the  tendency  toward  a  decline  in 
prices.  Milder  weather  has  slowed  down 
domestic  sales  and  transactions  in  in- 
dustrials lack  importance  on  account  of 
the  growing  imports  of  English  coal. 

Hampton   Roads   Pier  Situation 

^Week  Ended-N 
March  2   March  3 

N.    &    W.    Piers,    Lamberts    Point: 

Cars   on  hand    2,156  2.533 

Tons    on    hand     126.651      134,436 

Tons  dumped    160.268      122.795 

Tonnase    waiting:     12.000  6.750 

VirRinian   Ry.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point: 

Cars    on    hand    1,585  1,424 

Tons   on    hand    -.  .    79,250       71,200 

Tons    dumped     128,043     125.909 

Tonnage    waiting     28.200  2.500 

C.   &  O    Piers.    Newport    News: 

Cars   on    hand    1,273  1.S73 

Tons   on    hand    83.730       68,750 

Tons    dumped    83,442       60.719 

Tonnage    waiting     445        
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British  Output  Highest  Since  Last  December; 
Price  Cuts  Made  on  Prompt  Business 


BRITISH  production  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  25  reached  the  highest 
point  since  last  December,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The  output 
reached  5,047,000  gross,  as  compared 
with  5,001,000  tons  in  the  previous 
week.  The  export  demand,  while  still 
active,  has  lost  some  of  its  insistence 
and  Iconcessions  are  being  made  to 
secure   prompt   business. 

Increased  prosperity  is  reported  from 
the  majority  of  coal  centers,  especia'ly 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  Prices 
have  been  steady,  especially  in  steam 
and  gas  coals.  The  Bergen  gasworks 
has  ordered  20,000  tons  of  mixed  Dur- 
ham coals  for  delivery  from  April  until 
August.  Coking  coal  markets  are  also 
looking  up. 

As  far  as  the  Scottish  markets  are 
concerned,  the  ice-bound  condition  of 
the  Baltic  and  Northern  European  ports 
has  had  a  serious  effect  on  shipments. 
The  loss  has  fallen  chiefly  on  the  Foi'th 
and  Fife  ports.  On  the  other  hand. 
Continental  buyers  are  indicating  a 
tendency  to  negotiate  forward  engage- 
ments; and  Scandinavia,  France  and 
Italy  aire  showing  an  increasing  interest 
in  Scottish  coals.  The  inactivity  of  the 
Scottish  industries  is  holding  back  the 
Inland  trade.  , 

There  is  more  trouble  in  Wales.  IVTen 
at  some  of  the  collieries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Newport  complain  that 
whereas  they  are  entitled  to  a  minimum 
weekly  wage  of  £2  14s.  they  have  only 
been  receiving  sums  varying  from  15s. 
to  20s.  As  a  result,  men  stormed  the 
offices  of  some  of  the  executives,  there 
was  some  violence,  and  the  officials  were 
compelled  to  undertake  that  the  mini- 
mum wages  would  be  paid  immediately. 

The  third  section  of  the  report  of 
the  Inspector  of  Mines  for  1920,  now 
published,  gives  a  general  review  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  British 
mining  industry  during  the  years  1913 
to  1920. 

The  number  of  employees  at  mines 
and  quarries  increased  from  1,236,211 
in  1913  to  1.337,297  in  1920,  or  by  8 
per  cent.  The  selling  value  in  1920  of 
coal  was  greater  by  241  per  cent  than 
the  figure  for  1913. 

The  total  coal  raised  in  1920  was 
229,532,081  gross  tons.  Except  for 
1918  this  was  the  lowest  recorded  since 
1903,  and  25  per  cent  lower  than  the 
figure  for  1913. 

The  amount  of  coal  available  for 
home  consumption  in  1920,  neglecting 
the   stocks   held    at  the   beginning  and 


at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  185,800,000 
tons.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  curtailment 
of  shipments  abroad,  this  quantity  was 
only  3,300,000  tons  less  than  in  1913. 


January  Exports  Are  Insignificant 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the 
United  States  were  £43,913  gross  tons, 
as  compared  with  770,092  tons  in 
December  and  2,248,448  in  January, 
1921.  Only  about  100,000  tons  went  to 
destinations  other  than  Canada  and 
Mexico,  showing  to  what  extent  our 
oversea  exports  have  dropped.  Imports 
of  bituminous  coal  increased  to  111,037 
gross  tons  from  the  December  tonnage 
of  87,506. 

JAXUARV  EXPORTS   AND   I.MPORTS 
(Gross  Tons) 


Exports,  bituminous  coal: 

By  rail  to 

Canada 

Mexico 

Total 

By  vessel  to 

1921 

1,177,874 
32,176 

1,210,050 

34,065 
51.452 
55,003 

140,520 
107,135 
35.651 
66.277 
11.065 

220,128 
143,448 
185,907 
76,538 
17,707 
30,165 
29,246 

1922 

526,016 
7,177 

533,195 

12,623 

Panama 

Cuba 

9,625 
41,240 

Total 

.^.rgentine 

Braeil 

Chile 

Uruguay > . 

63,488 

14,566 

12,365 

680 

.;  Total  South  America 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Norway 

27.611 

■  8,206 

483,011 
78,637 
116.102 

2.248.448 
289,340 
36,745 

1,500 
64.834 

"    "525 

Egypt^ 

7,199 

643  913 

224  040 

I  mports^Bituminoit»Coal: 
Imported  from: 
United  Kingdom   

17  025 

82  263 

Japan 

Australia 

2,075 
9,674 

Total 

66,859 

111,037 

Hampton  Roads  Shippers  Cultivating 
South  American  Markets 

Coal  dumpings  fell  off  slightly  last 
week,  although  the  market  was  still 
brisk,  with  a  tone  of  optimism  over  all. 
The  Virginian  Piers  lead  in  dumpings 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  and 
all  piers  show  prospects  of  breaking 
the  high  record  made  in  February. 


?.  9  16  2330  7  14  21 
Apr,         May 


84  11  18  2S 2  3  16  2530  6  1320213  10  nZA  I  8  152229  5  EB26  3  10  024317  1421284  1118  254  1   18 25 
June       July         Aug.     Sept.        Oct-        Nov.       Dec.        Jan.       Feb.      Mar. 


While  the  demand  was  active,  prices 
were  weak,  the  best  bunker  coal  being 
available  in  unlimited  quantities  for 
$4.75,  and  other  grades  ranging  down 
as  far  as  $4.25.  Continued  activity  in 
the  mines  serving  this  territory  was 
seen. 

Coastwise  trade  leads,  with  demand 
for  bunkers  strong  and  with  export 
movements  holding  their  own.  Coal  to 
the  West  Indies  is  still  in  demand,  with 
prospects  for  movement  of  larger  quan- 
tities to  South  America  soon. 

Agitation  on  the  part  of  certain 
Northern  ports  for  uniformity  in 
freight  rates,  to  affect  bunker  coal,  was 
received  with  much  concern  by  Hamp- 
ton Roads  shippers.  They  are  prepar- 
ing to  fight  any  such  adjustment  which 
would  be  calculated  to  deprive  this  port 
of  its  geographical  advantages. 

French  Coal  Imports  in  December,  1921 

Coal  from  Tons 

gn.sl.and   1.177.215 

Belgium        179.321 

United  States   e  ''58 

Germany ;  i3s[in 

Sa"e     ■•■••■. 1.354.489 

Other  countries    29,093 

Total 3.185.990 

Coke  from  ' 

Belgium    l*"  O'l^ 

England   '   il 

Uermany           ;  220.661 

Other  countries   51  775 

Total    284.540 

Briquets  from  " 

England   19  871 

Belgium    63,315 

Germany    .       61.226 

Other  countries   26.501 

Total    170.913 

Total,  all  fuels   3.641,443 

Total,  November    3,914.006 

Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

PIERS 

March  4  March  1 1 1 

Pool  9,  New  York $5 .  40(a  $5 .  60  $S  SOS  $S  7S 

Pool  10.  New  York 5.I0&.   5.20  5  20((i.  5  40 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia...    5.50(5    5,85  5  50(5    5  85 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia...    5.20(a   5.60  5  20(a.   560 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia...    5  .  70(m   6.00  5.70(8,  6  00 

Pool  1.  Hamp.  Rds 4.60  4  60 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds.         4.25  .J  15(aie5 

Pool  2,  Hamp.  Rds 4.45  4.45 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York $5 .  70(i<  $5 ,  90  $5  SOfti  $6  15 

Pool  10.  New  York 5  40(a    5  50  S  SOS    S  70 

Pool    9.  Pliiladelphia...  5.90(<i    6.10  5  90(3'   6   10 

Pool  10.  Philadelphia.  .  5.60(a    5.85  5  60(a:    5  85 

Pool     I,  Hamp.  Rds...  .          4.75  4   75 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds....          4.55  4  55 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 38s.  f.o.b.  38s.  fob. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b.  50s.  fob. 

Welsn,  Genoa 393.  t.i.b.  393.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 363.  t.i.b.  36s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh.  .Ugiers 34s.  f.o.b.  34s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco.  .  .  62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia 628.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 40s.  f.a.s.  403.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Tenerifte 40s.  f.a.s.  40s.  fas. 

Welsh,  Malta 40s.  f.o.b.  4(fe.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Las  Palmas 40s.  f.a.s.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Naples 39s.  fob.  39s.  fob 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  f.o.b.  52s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Singapore 558.  f.o.b.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f.o.b.  469.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Relsrian.  Antwerp 30s.  30s. 

.Alexandria 47s.  45«. 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 42s.  S9s. 

Current  Quotations   British   Coal   f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Quotations  by  Cable  to  Coal  Age 
Cardiff:  March  4  March  1 1 1 

Admiralty,  Large 278.0  278.  6d.     27s.(n  27s.  6d 

Steam.  .Smalls 19s.  6d. (a; 208.      19s.  6d.@20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams: 25s.  25s. 

Best  Gas 23s.<ri,24a.  24s. 

Best  Bunkers 23s.  6d.(S,248.         S3a.®ei». 

t.\dvances  over  previous  week,  shown  in  heavy 

type;  declines  in  italics. 
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port  from  Feb.  10  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  the  total  movement  of 
12,584  tons  being  a  low  record  for  the 
port  in  coal  cargo  movement. 


Spot  Market  Weakens 

As  Stock  Piles  Grow 

With  Stocks  Good  and  Heavy  Non- 
Union  OEFerings,  Market  Lacks  Snap 
— Railroad  Buying  Is  Market  Fea- 
ture— Not  Much  Contract  Interest 
Shown  Before  Strike. 

Little  nervousness  is  being  shown 
over  a  shortage  resulting  from  a 
strike.  There  is  so  much  non-union 
tonnage  available  and  stocks  are  so 
good  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion that  there  is  no  snap  to  the 
market.  Railroad  buying  is  the  best 
market  feature  at  this  time. 

Prices  show  a  softening  tendency, 
although  receipts  at  the  larger  cen- 
ters are  being  cut  to  lower  levels  than 
have  prevailed  recently.  Non-union 
coals  are  being  freely  offered  on 
every  hand  and  in  some  instances 
producers  are  seeking  contracts,  us- 
ing the  present  market  as  a  price 
basis.  Not  much  contract  interest  is 
being  shown,  however,  buyers  pre- 
ferring to  await  the  new  conditions 
after  the  strike  settlement. 


in  freight  rates.  Those  cheerful  spirits 
who  have  looked  for  a  cut  by  April  1 
are  now  pointing  to  July  1  as  the  objec- 
tive point,  but  even  ttis  seems  to  be 
doubtful. 

FAIRMONT 

Taking  northern  West  Virginia  as  a 
whole  the  market  is  soft.  Buyers  seem 
indifferent  as  to  whether  they  are  able 
to  secure  supplies  or  not  before  April  1. 
Although  railroads  are  securing  the 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  produced,  compara- 
tively few  are  taking  on  more  fuel.  A 
few  carriers,  however,  are  placing  con- 
tracts. 

BALTIMORE 

Local  demand  has  lightened  rather 
than  increased  in  the  face  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  strike  period.  Prices 
have  likewise  slipped  so  that  at  times 
Pool  9  is  offering  as  low  as  $2.15  a 
net  ton  f.o.b.  mines,  although  the 
average  range  is  some  15c.  or  so 
higher.  Excellent  gas  coals  are  on  the 
market  around  $2.35  per  net  ton  mine 
basis. 

The  export  movement  from  Baltimore 
continues  exceptionally  poor,  not  a 
single    ship    having    cleared    from   the 


NEW  YORK 

Large  consumers  have  some  coal  in 
reserve,  and,  with  the  non-union  mines 
producing  after  April  1,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  strike  discom- 
fort will  be  slight.  Railroads  and  public 
service  corporations  are  well  supplied. 

There  were  about  1,700  cars  of  coal 
at  the  local  docks  on  March  10,  a  lower 
number  than  for  many  days  and  a  de- 
crease of  about  500  cars  over  the  cor- 
responding day  of  the  previous  week. 
Contracting  is  hardly  discussed.  Both 
coal  man  and  consumer  are  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  the  wage  negotiations 
before  deciding  upon  the  course  to  be 
taken. 

Local  dealers  will  watch  with  interest 
today  the  prices  submitted  at  the  open- 
ing of  bids  for  coal  for  ten  city  depart- 
ments, the  contracts  to  run  for  three 
months. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Buyers  still  remain  indifferent  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  strike.  The  larger 
consumer  has  in  many  instances  forti- 
fied himself  with  a  surplus  of  from  30 
to  90  days,  and  the  other  class  of  con- 
sumers feels  certain  that  there  will  be 
enough  coal  mined  to  prevent  any  dis- 
tress. There  probably  has  not  been  a 
time  since  the  present  depression 
started  that  so  much  non-union  coal  has 
been  offered  here. 

The  iron  industry  continues  stagnant. 
It  would  seem  that  the  independent 
plants  in  this  territory  did  not  recover 
from  the  depression  with  the  same  de- 
g^ree  as  the  corporation  plants  in  the 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  consumer  is  also  g:rowing  some- 
what dubious  now  of  an  early  reduction 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANLA 

Under  instructions  from  the  national 
organization,  the  miners  of  this  district 
took  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  a 
suspension  on  April  1.  As  this  vote 
will  not  be  counted  until  after  March 
15,  the  result  will  not  be  known  much 
in  advance  of  the  day  set  to  suspend. 

In  view  of  the  policy  adopted  at  the 
Indianapolis  convention,  operators  can- 
not see  that  any  practical  results  will 
follow  a  joint  conference.  It  is  con- 
tended that  the  miners  will  file  their 
demand,  based  upon  the  action  at  the 
convention,  plus  such  demands  as  may 
be  made  in  District  No.  2,  while  the 
operators  could  only  file  a  counter 
proposition,  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  conditions  here  and  in  the  non-union 
fields. 

Production  is  steadily  increasing. 
During  February,  the  field  produced 
3,864,709  tons,  as  compared  with  3,373,- 
734  tons  in  January. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Conditions  remain  virtually  un- 
changed. It  is  impossible  to  produce 
much  coal,  owing  to  the  competition 
of  non-union  fields.  A  few  plants  are 
being  added  to  the  list  of  those  which 
have  scaled  down  wages  to  a  point 
where  production  is  possible.  Pools 
10  and  11  seem  to  be  a  little  stiflfer. 


New  England 


Market  Quiet;  Shave  Price 
At  Times  to  Make  Sales 

Shippers  Exert  Every  Resource — Un- 
sold Cargoes  Numerous  —  Textile 
Strike  Closes  Important  Outlet  to 
Large  Purchases — Drop  in  Marine 
Freights  Presaged. 

New  England  markets  are  very 
quiet.  Shippers  are  constantly  ex- 
erting pressure  to  move  coal  and 
prices  are  shaved  if  necessary  to 
make  the  sale.  Unsold  cargoes  are 
numerous.  Steam  supplies  are  so 
heavy  that  only  spasmodic  purchases 
are  possible  until  industrial  condi- 
tions show  some  improvement.  The 
textile  strike  has  closed  the  avenue 
for  a  large  tonnage. 

Some  contracts  are  being  closed, 
but  usually  only  with  old  connections, 
with  a  wage  clause  inserted,  and  the 
contract  market,  as  a  whole,  is  dor- 
mant. A  surplus  of  coastwise  ves- 
sels presages  a  drop  in  marine 
freights. 

The  current  market  is  almost  like 
mid-summer.  Buyers  have  it  so  firmly 
in  mind  that  the  non-union  districts 
will  easily  supply  what  the  market  is 
likely  to  require  that  they  show  no 
interest   in   present  quotations. 

There    are   cargoes    waiting    to    dis- 


charge at  Boston  and  Providence,  the 
bulk  of  them  unsold,  and  unless  the 
factors  handling  them  have  more 
success  the  next  few  days  we  shall 
probably  hear  of  very  low  prices  to 
move   distress  coal. 

Now  that  the  demand  here  has 
slackened  the  outlet  for  smokeless  coals 
at  Hampton  Roads  is  becoming  narrow 
and  restricted.  A  fair  tonnage  of 
prepared  coal  is  moving  West  in  view 
of  the  differential  in  its  favor  as  com- 
pared with  anthracite  and  in  view  also 
of  the  probable  suspension  of  anthra- 
cite mining  on  April  1. 

There  is  little  to  report  with  respect 
to  contracts  for  next  season.  A  few 
pieces  of  business  have  been  closed  in 
accustomed  channels,  but  in  such  cases 
it  is  understood  there  is  a  provision 
for  a  sliding  scale  price  which  is  to 
be  fixed  from  month  to  month,  being 
contingent  on  wages,  railroad  tolls,  and 
other   uncertain   items. 

Freights  coastwise  from  Hampton 
Roads  are  expected  to  moderate  still 
further.  While  no  lower  rates  can  be 
reported  this  week,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  few  charters  have  been  made, 
there  is  reason  to  predict  $1  flat  as  a 
possible  rate  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  so  little  area  accessible  now 
for  shipments  all-rail  from  central 
Pennsylvania  that  few  quotations  are 
heard.  For  reasons  of  policy  some 
Pennsylvania  operators  have  made_  a 
still  further  cut  in  prices,  hoping 
thereby  to  show  the  mine  workers  that 
the  present  wage  scale  is  what  pre- 
vents them  from  marketing  coal  on 
any  commercial  basis. 
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year  and  it  is  not  likely  there  will  be 
any  modification  until  a  spring  basis, 
is  announced. 


Retail  Stocking  Stimulates  season  in  anthracite,  and  stocks  are  said 

^  to  have  been  holding  on  a  little  longer 

Production  of  Anthracite    ^^^^  "sual  at  the  upper  docks. 


Present  Costs  Preclude  Covering  Be- 
yond May  1,  as  Domestic  Consumers 
Are  Indifferent  to  Strike — Demand 
for  Steam  Coals  Wanes. 

Production  of  anthracite  has  been 
stimulated  by  a  belated  retail  stock- 
ing movement.  Comparatively  few 
retailers,  however,  are  seeking  to 
cover  for  a  longer  period  than  May 
1,  as  no  one  wants  much  of  a  carry- 
over tonnage,  based  on  present  costs. 
Domestic  consumers  are  buying  spar- 
ingly and  display  little  interest  in 
the  coming  strike.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  minimum  of  requirements 
is  all  that  will  move  into  the  house- 
holder's bin  during  the  balance  of 
this  season. 

Steam  coals  are  not  in  such  heavy 
demand,  as  storage  customers  have 
been  well  supplied  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  Buckwheat  No.  1  is  the  slow- 
est and  there  are  large  supplies  at 
the  mines. 


NEW  YORK 

Consumers  are  not  taking  the  advice 
of  tradesmen  to  fill  their  bins,  or  at 
least  to  put  in  enough  coal  to  last  them 
until  May  1.  The  reverse  is  taking 
place  in  New  England,  according  to  re- 
ports coming  to  local  houses. 

The  tendency  among  the  largest  re- 
tail dealers  and  those  having  yard 
space  is  to  lay  in  sufficient  coal  to  meet 
their  requirements  until  May  1. 

Egg  coal,  which  has  been  compara- 
tively easy,  is  slowly  gaining  strength. 
Pea  remains  stagnant,  and  while  quo- 
tations are  firm,  it  was  said  that  buyers 
have  been  able  in  some  instances  to 
shade  the  quoted  figures. 

The  market  for  steam  coals  is  easier. 
Buckwheat  No.  1  is  slowing  down.  Rice 
coal  is  in  better  demand  than  buck- 
wheat, and  the  upper-region  coals  are 
able  to  command  slight  premiums.  Bar- 
ley is  still  the  strongest  of  the  list. 

Washery  coals  are  being  offered  in 
some  quarters  here  on  a  basis  of  $6.15 
for  chestnut;  $4.40  for  pea;  $2.90  for 
buckwheat;  $2.40  for  rice,  and  $1.65  for 
barley. 

BUFFALO 

Dealers  are  ordering  as  needed  and 
a  fair  amount  of  trade  is  reported, 
though  there  is  not  much  inquiry  for 
beyond  winter  requirements.  The  strike 
talk  is  producing  little  effect,  the  gen- 
eral feeling  among  dealers  being  that 
coal  will  be  cheaper  and  that  it  will  pay 
to  wait  before  adding  largely  to  stocks. 

Some  inquiry  is  being  made  regard- 
ing the  chartering  of  Lake  vessels  for 
the  coming  season,  and  it  is  expected 
that  something  will  be  done  in  this  line 
soon.     Last  year  was  a  heavy  shipping 


PHILADELPHIA 

Dealers  are  laying  by  a  moderate 
tonnage,  most  of  them  being  content  if 
they  can  get  enough  to  carry  them  a 
month.  There  is  also  the  occasional  ex- 
ception of  a  dealer  who  is  letting  stock 
run  down  to  almost  nothing.  There  is 
certain  to  be  trouble  in  the  anthracite 
region,  and  the  people  at  the  mines  are 
in  readiness  for  a  period  of  idleness. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time 
when  so  many  "short  orders"  have  been 
received,  and  these  small  orders  are 
really  the  life  of  the  retailer  now. 
Many  dealers  are  circularizing  their 
customers,  giving  them  the  present 
status  of  the  mining  situation.  Gen- 
erally the  advice  is  that,  while  future 
prices  are  bound  to  be  lower,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  consumer  to 
have  at  least  enough  coal  on  hand  to 
finish  out  the  season  prior  to  AprU  1. 

Most  of  the  companies  are  about 
booked  up  for  the  balance  of  the  month 
on  stove  and  nut,  and  some  have  enough 
egg  to  finish  out.  Pea  is  still  extremely 
plentiful.  As  to  retail  prices,  the 
threatened  strike  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  for  solidarity  among  the  deal- 
ers. 

Buckwheat  is  still  inclined  to  lag. 
Barley  still  maintains  its  boom,  and  the 
production  is  quickly  moved.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  concerns  stocking  buck- 
wheat are  fast  reaching  their  limit. 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

Rainy  weather  has  caused  an  inflow 
of  water  at  many  mines,  and  a  few  have 
been  forced  to  close  down  part  of  their 
workings.  A  strike  of  steam  shovel 
engineers,  due  to  seniority  rights,  has 
been  called  in  the  Hazleton  region, 
which  has  affected  stripping  operations. 

Productions  fails  to  show  much  stim- 
ulation. However,  were  it  not  for  the 
strike  impetus  conditions  would  be  de- 
plorable. If  there  is  no  suspension  on 
April  1  we  may  look  for  exceedingly 
slack  times  during  the  spring  and 
summer. 

BOSTON 

While  there  has  been  steady  retailer 
buying  there  is  at  the  same  time  no 
real  snap  to  the  business.  In  general 
this  probably  reflects  the  attitude  of 
the  public  that  domestic  sizes  are  much 
too  high  and  that  the  coming  discus- 
sion of  wages  will  result  in  a  very 
material  reduction.  In  any  case,  con- 
sumers are  not  being  scared  over  the 
outlook  and  unless  there  is  newspaper 
agitation  in  April  it  is  quite  possible 
there  will  be  no  very  much  increased 
demand  while  negotiations  are  in 
process. 

Meanwhile,  the  weather  is  so  spring- 
like that  actual  household  needs  are 
small  and  do  not  encourage  the  retail 
distributor  to  replace  what  little  he  is 
moving.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
retail    price    here    since    early    in    the 


BALTIMORE 

Dealers  are  not  making  any  attempt 
to  store  much  coal  in  preparation  for 
the  strike.  They  have  felt  that  to 
purchase  any  considerable  quantity  of 
coal  at  the  present  schedule  of  prices, 
when  a  strike  settlement  might  catch 
them  with  much  fuel  on  hand  gathered 
at  a  price  higher  than  the  then  pre- 
vailing rates,  would  be  unwise. 

Much  interest  is  taken  here  in  a  bill 
mtroduced  in  the  legislature  to  have  a 
uniform  2,000  pound  ton  in  Maryland. 
The  practice  has  been  to  sell  soft  coal 
on  the  net  ton  basis  in  most  cases, 
while  hard  coal  is  sold  to  the  public 
on  the  long  ton  basis.  The  ton  prices 
of  Baltimore  would  of  course  be  ad- 
justed to  the  new  condition,  and  on  the 
face  would  show  a  cut  of  $1  or  more. 
As  usual,  there  vrill  be  opposition  and 
charges  that  the  coal  men  are  trying 
to  put  one  over,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
common  sense  will  prevail  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  important  matter. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

There  is  a  little  better  spot  demand 
than  there  was  a  week  ago,  and  also 
some  inquiry  for  contract  business  from 
utilities.  Some  few  twelve-month 
agreements  have  been  signed  up,  al- 
though the  tonnage  involved  is  not 
extensive.  The  principal  encouraging 
feature  is  the  presence  of  a  better  feel- 
ing in  trade  circles,  though  there  is 
nothing  as  yet  either  in  the  way  of 
actual  bookings  or  indications  that  the 
industry  has  turneid  the  corner  de- 
finitely to  create  any  great  amount  of 
optimism. 

The  railroads  are  taking  a  much 
heavier  tonnage.  The  Mobile  &  Ohio 
has  closed  a  fuel  contract  with  mines 
on  its  lines  in  Tuscaloosa  County  for  a 
twelve-month  period  for  a  tonnage  re- 
ported to  aggregate  between  250,000 
and  300,000  tons  or  its  entire  yearly 
requirements  for  its  lines  south  of 
Okalona,  Miss.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  coal  for  this  system  has  been 
purchased  in  the  Alabama  field,  having 
formerly  been  acquired  from  Illinois 
producers.  Proposals  covering  the  fuel 
needs  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and 
the  Frisco  lines  normally  taken  from 
this  district  are  expected  in  the  local 
market  shortly. 

Production  has  gradually  climbed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  from 
220,000  tons  to  275,000  tons  for  the 
week  of  Feb.  25.  From  present  indica- 
tions production  for  the  week  of  March 
4  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  previous 
week.  Increased  output  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  a  heavier  movement 
of  railroad  fuel  and  additional  blast 
furnaces   put  in   operation. 

VIRGINIA 

Production  gains  at  the  outset  of 
March  brought  the  total  output  up  to 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  potential  ca- 
pacity. Many  mines  heretofore  in  idle- 
ness were  able  to  resume  operations. 
The  improvement  was  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  the  Clinch  Valley  section. 
The  increase  is  attributed  to  a  heavier 
steam  demand.  This  has  stiffened  prices 
to  a  slight  extent. 
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Demand  Slackens;  Stocking 
Program  Seems  Near  End 

Buyers     Other     Than     Railroads     and 
Utilities  Rely  on  Present  Stocks  and 
Non-Union  Supply — Market  Softening 
— Eastern   Producers   More   Cautious 
in  Consigning  Tonnage  Here. 
Slackening  demand  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  apparent.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  railroads  and  utilities,  con- 
sumers are  taking  less  tonnage  as  a 
strike  safeguard.    This  stocking  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  nearing  its  end, 
as  the  buyer  feels  that  reserve  sup- 
plies, augmented  by  non-union  coal 
in  the  strike  emergency,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  tide  over  the  mining  suspen- 
sion.     Those    consumers    who    have 
definite  manufacturing  plans  are  gen- 
erally protected  with  a  60-day  reserve 
supply  of  fuel,  while  others  say  they 
will  not  be  embarrassed  if  forced  to 
close    down    on    account    of    a    fuel 
shortage. 

The  softening  condition  of  the 
maret  has  checked  the  flow  of  non- 
union coal.  Eastern  producers  are 
more  cautious  in  their  consignments 
to  the  Midwest,  as  considerable  ton- 
nage has  been  sold  recently  under 
forced  conditions,  to  avoid  demur- 
rage. Production  in  Indiana  has  suf- 
fered most  from  the  low-priced 
Eastern  invasion.  Illinois  producers 
have  been  able  to  market  their  pro- 
duction with  a  minimum  of  "no  bills." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  there  was 
nothing  encouraging  in  the  Midwest 
trade  as  viewed  from  Chicago.  Sales 
managers  who  have  persistently  been 
optimistic  through  the  past  weeks 
could  see  nothing  but  uncertainty  from 
now  until  next  fall  when  everybody 
agrees  the  mines  will  be  back  at  work 
and  industrial  demand  will  be  better 
than  it  is  at  present,  but  still  noi 
greedy  for  coal.  The  movement  of 
coal  from  Illinois,  Indiana  and  the 
non-union  Eastern  fields  into  this 
region  has  been  rather  unsteady  during 
the  past  few  days  but  prices  have  not 
wobbled  wildly.  Only  a  few  declines 
have  been  recoi'ded  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  on  one  or  two  days  the  badly 
spotted  market  nearly  blanked  out  de- 
mand  entirely. 

Eastern  coals  of  the  class  that 
seldom  appeared  in  the  Midwest  until 
this  season,  have  not  been  flooding  the 
region  in  spite  of  their  price  ad- 
vantages over  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
products.  Doubtful  demand  has  seen 
to  that.  No  longer  do  companies  start 
long  trains  of  it  toward  Chicago,  billed 
to  themselves,  confident  that  the  market 
would  be  ready  for  it  when  it  arrived. 
Buying  has  been  so  careful  that  last 
week's  habit  of  purchasers  insisting 
upon  car  numbers  on  everything  they 
bought  has  continued.     The  trade  has 


grown  so  finicky,  in  fact,  that  one  sales 
agency  on  Saturday  even  declared  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  refusals  abroad  in 
the  land.  Other  companies  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  insisted  they  had 
seen    nothing   of   that. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  stocking 
is  practically  finished  anci  that  nobody, 
unless  it  be  the  railroads,  has  any 
intention  of  winding  up  the  month  with 
a  rush  into  the  market.  Most  con- 
sumers are  trusting  to  a  short  strike 
and  to  the  much-heralded  supply  of 
non-union  coal.  Those  manufacturers 
who  are  actually  busy  and  expect  to 
remain  so  through  the  summer  are 
stocked  for  at  least  60  days.  Those  who 
are  doing  little  business  are  stocked 
not  at  all  and  will  close  up  shop,  if 
need  be,  without  great  pain. 

Demand  from  centers  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  served  by  Chicago  is 
nearly  as  dead  as  it  is  in  the  city. 
Country  demand  would  be  down  to 
nothing  were  it  not  for  a  very  slight 
tendency  displayed  by  some  detailers 
to  lay   in   small   piles  of   stock. 

Production  in  the  Midwest  has  been 
fully  as  spotted  as  the  market. 
Indiana,  suffering  most  from  the 
Eastern  low-price  invasion,  has  been 
hard  hit  and  Illinois  mines,  as  a  whole, 
are  a  little  below  last  week.  Reports 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  showed  less 
than  100  cars  on  track  in  Williamson 
and  Saline  countries,  which  is  practi- 
cally nothing. 


CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  market  displayed  no 
marked  tendencies  one  way  or  the  other 
during  the  past  week  except  that  at 
the  end  most  coal  men  felt  discouraged 
as  they  looked  into  the  immediate 
future.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
consumers  have  been  apathetic  toward 
the  strike  and  the  dangers  that  may 
develop  in  it  for  them. 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  public  utilities 
and  factories  locally  vary  from  90  days 
down  to  next  to  nothing  and  most  oper- 
ators agree  that  stocking  for  the  strike 
is  completed.  There  remains  for  the 
rest  of  the  month,  then,  little  business 
to  be  had  beyond  caring  for  normal 
consumption,  which  naturally  is  low, 
and  supplying  retail  dealers  with  a 
little  extra  stock. 

Bituminous  prepared  sizes  have  been 
slow  all  week  though  there  has  been 
no  change  in  prices.  Quotations  have 
ranged  $3.25@$3.65  on  this  class  of 
coal  from  southern  Illinois  over  a 
period  of  several  days,  though  central 
Illinois  prepared  sizes  have  notched 
downward  about  25c.  to  a  level  Satur- 
day of  $2.65@$3.  Screenings  continue 
unpopular  with  hardly  any  from  the 
southern  Illinois  fields  selling  for  moi-e 
than  $1.75  at  the  end  of  the  week  and 
with  central  Illinois  quotations  ranging 
$1.50  ((I)  $1.85.  Belleville  screenings 
showed  a  slight  downward  trend  to 
$1.10@$1.35  which  represented  a  slump 
of  annroximately  15c.  Indiana  coals 
he'd  firm. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  shipments 
to  this  market  have  been  moderate  dur- 
ing the  week.  Prices  have  gone  uown 
a  hair's  breadth  on  prepared  sizes  to 
S3@$3.25. 


There  is  nothing  interesting  in 
anthracite.  Most  consumers  appear  to 
have  on  hand  enough  to  finish  out  the 
winter.  Balmy  weather  most  of  the 
week  has  roused  no  demand  worth 
noting. 

LOUISVILLE 

Demand  is  duller  all  along  the  line 
and  prices  are  weaker.  There  is  some 
demurrage  steam  coal  on  the  market, 
but  it  is  being  cleaned  up  fast.  Some 
very  good  lump  is  quoted  $2@$2.25 
from  eastern  Kentucky,  but  mine  run 
is  firm  at  $1.25@$1.65.  Harlan  dis- 
tricts are  paying  the  1917  scale,  while 
Hazard  has  cut  under  that  level. 

Block  will  probably  be  hard  to  move 
from  now  on,  which  will  result  in  stiffer 
prices  perhaps  for  steam  coals.  Prices 
today  are  closer  together  than  for  a 
long  time,  the  cheapest  screenings  be- 
ing around  $1.10,  while  some  lump  is 
quoted  as  high  as  $2.60@$2.75  a  ton. 
However,  it  is  hard  to  sell  lump  at 
over  $2.25. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Domestic  buying  is  unusually  slow. 
Orders  are  for  the  cheaper  grades  and 
in  smaller  quantities.  The  statement  in 
a  daily  paper  that  there  would  be  no 
shortage  of  Illinois  coal  but  that  if 
there  were  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
supply  of  non-union  coal  to  fall  back 
on  had  the  effect  of  stopping  all  pros- 
pective storage  of  coal  for  the  local 
plants  and  has  changed  the  general 
tone  of  the  market. 

The  manufacturer  is  not  figuring  on 
any  coal  shortage  and  judging  from 
the  way  the  householder  is  buying 
spring  ought  to  be  here  the  first  day  of 
April   and    summer   a   few   days   after. 

Country  buying  is  light,  especially 
on  steam.  Very  little  is  moving. 
Country  domestic  business  has  picked 
up  a  little  on  account  of  the  colder 
weather. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

A  falling  off  in  everything  except 
screenings  was  noticeable  last  week. 
Dealers  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  much 
coal  other  than  for  current  needs. 
Railroads  are  still  buying  heavily,  but 
it  is  understood  that  they  are  going 
to  bank  on  the  last  week's  supply,  which 
will  be  held  in  cars. 

Cars  are  plentiful,  although  move- 
ment on  some  roads  is  a  little  bit  slow, 
especially  the  Burlington  and  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction 
on  account  of  the  poor  working  time 
which  has  caused  the  miner  to  decide 
that  he  must  not  take  a  reduction  in 
the  scale  when  he  cannot  live  on  the 
present   wage   with    the    work    offered. 

Throughout  Franklin  County  in  many 
mining  communities  there  is  absolute 
distress  and  hunger  in  the  families  of 
miners  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
several  months.  This  is  getting  so 
pronounced  that  the  municipalities  are 
taking  steps  toward  helping. 

Duquoin  and  Jackson  field  conditions 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  Carter- 
ville.  Some  mines  have  been  idle  for 
many  months  and  a  few  operations  are 
shortly  to  be  sold  under  the  hammer. 
In  the  Mt.  Olive  district  a  little  better 
working  time  is  noticeable  the  past 
week  on  account  of  storage  coal  for 
Chicago  and  a  little  movement  to 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  Prices,  how- 
ever, are  not  strong. 
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The  Standard  district  plugs  along 
without  anything  of  particular  interest. 
Some  mines  get  as  much  as  four  days  a 
■week.  Others,  however,  have  been  idle 
for  a  year.  Prices  are  at  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  below.  A  little  mine  run 
is,  being  loaded  for  railroads  but  this 
is  not  general.  The  railroads  do  not 
seem  to  be  buying  as  heavy  in  this 
district  as  they  usually  do  at  this  time. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Movement  of  coal  is  slower  and 
prices  weaker.  Some  contract  custom- 
ers are  well  stocked,  and  many  large 
industries  which  have  been  buying 
screenings  freely  are  holding  up  ship- 
ments   due    to    large    stocks    on    hand. 

It  is  believed  that  within  a  few  days 
lump  demand  will  again  be  very  slow, 
with  screenings  scarce  and  stitfer  in 
price.  A  decisive  statement  relative 
to  the  strike  would  probably  start  mine 
run  moving  much  better,  but  just  now 
the  market  as  a  whole  is  very  dull. 

Mines  are  operating  part  time  with 
plenty  of  cars  and  no  shortage  of  labor. 
However,  until  the  strike  looks  more 
serious  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
interest  buyers. 


Many  comparisons  are  being  made  in 
the  trade  as  to  the  relative  profitable- 
ness of  coal  and  coke  sales  at  the 
present  tniie,  but  as  there  is  a  wider 
quality  range  in  coal  prices  than  in 
coke  prices  the  comparisons  are  not 
very  illuminating  as  to  actual  condi- 
tions. 

The     coke     market     is     quotable    at 


Coke 


BUFFALO 

Foundry  coke  is  scarce  and  some  pro- 
ducers are  not  quoting,  while  others 
have  been  making  higher  prices.  The 
coke  market  generally  is  stronger  and 
delays  are  encountered  of  as  much  as 
two   weeks    on    the    shipment   of    some 

Prices  are  $4.50@$4.75  for  72-hr. 
Connellsville  foundry,  $3.50@$3.75  for 
48-hr.  furnace  and  $3  for  the  smaller 
sizes,  with  $3.64  added  for  freight. 


$3.25(S)$3.50  for  spot  and  contract 
furnace  and  $4.25@$4.75  for  spot  and 
prompt   foundry. 

The  Courier  reports  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  March  4  at  69,020 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  43,690 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  total 
of  112,710  tons,  an  increase  of  6,980 
tons. 


Northwest 


UNIONTOWN 

There  have  been  no  market  develop- 
jnents  during  the  past  week,  other  than 
a  slipping  back  to  the  old  stage  of  no 
buyers.  Following  the  sudden  flurry 
in  the  coke  market  of  two  weeks  ago, 
furnace,  while  not  soft,  does  not  have 
much  demand  and  production  for  open 
market  delivery  is  being  made  only  in 
a  limited  tonnage. 

The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
selling  coal.  The  only  demand  found 
here  is  for  carload  lots.  Sewickley 
steam  is  quoted  $1.30@$1.4.5  with  Pitts- 
burgh steam  at  $1.50@$1.65  and  by- 
product, $1.65@$1.75. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

The  spot  coke  market  has  easily 
held  its  ovm  in  the  past  week,  while 
inquiry  against  second-quarter  con- 
tracts has  been  more  active. 

There  is  a  slight  trend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  blast  furnaces  going  in.  A 
moderate  sized  second-quarter  contract 
has  been  closed  at  $3.50,  for  a  high 
grade  of  coke,  this  comparing  with  a 
recent  contract  at  $3.25.  A  Buffalo 
interest,  operating  byproduct  ovens 
with  its  own  union-mined  coal,  inquired 
first  for  Connellsville  coal  to  take  care 
of  its  requirements  after  April  1,  and 
on  being  quoted  $2.25  or  thereabouts 
issued  an  inquiry  for  coke,  which  is 
now  pending,  prices  of  $3.50@$3.75 
having  been  quoted. 


Coal  Traffic  Increases ; 

Price  Market  Is  Firmer 

Fear  of  Prolonged  Mining  Suspension 
Creates  Disposition  to  Lay  in 
Reserves  —  Uncertainty  in  Many 
Quarters  —  Some  Procrastinate  — 
Others   Play    Safe. 

Northwestern  markets  are  quiet, 
but  small  lots  are  moving  readily. 
Docks  have  enough  orders  in  hand 
for  ten  days  steady  operation.  Some 
fear  that  dock  stocks  may  be  de- 
pleted by  a  prolonged  mining  suspen- 
sion has  caused  more  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  buy  reserve  tonnage  during 
the  past  week.  However,  much  un- 
certainty prevails  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue.  Many  prefer  to 
postpone  buying  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, while  others  are  playing  safe 
and  taking  in  more  coal  than  they 
need  for  immediate  requirements. 
The  aggregate  result  is  a  firmer 
price  market,  with  traffic  showing  an 
increase.  Industrial  conditions  are 
improving,  but  very  slowly. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  trade  continues  to  be  in  a  most 
perplexed  state  of  mind  over  the  policy 
to  pursue  with  reference  to  buying  for 
demands  after  the  first  of  April.  It  is 
known  that  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  coal,  both  soft  and  hard,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  two  or  three 
months  or  more.  If  it  could  be  as- 
sured that  the  difficulties  attending  the 
wage  settlement  could  be  adjusted  and 
work  resumed  in  time  to  supply  the 
Northwest  for  next  winter,  the  answer 
would  be  plain. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  Northwest 
being  short  of  fuel  of  any  kind  for  the 
next  three  months.  But  if  the  stocks 
on  the  docks  are  absorbed  and  the  late 
summer  and  fall  do  not  send  forward 
enough  coal  for  the  winter  of  1922-23, 
then  there  will  be  trouble.  But  those 
who  lay  in  their  supplies  from  present 
stores  may  be  able  to  meet  their  early 
fall  demands,  while  others  less  provi- 
dent are  without  coal. 

It  is  regarded  as  reasonably  sure 
that  the  outcome  of  any  strike  will  re- 
sult in  lower  production  costs.  Hence 
those  who  buy  on  present  costs  may 
have  high-priced  coal  on  their  hands 
while  those  who  defer,  may  have 
cheaper  coal  to  offer  in  competition. 

Steam  users  are  storing  away  a 
reasonable  supply  of  fuel  against  the 
certain  suspension  which  is  set  for  April 


1.  Larger  users  like  street  car  com- 
panies are  putting  in  all  that  they  can 
care  for.  But  most  of  the  lesser  con- 
sumers are  not  inclined  to  give  much 
heed  to  the  threat  of  a  fuel  shortage. 
The  certainty  of  a  shutdo\vn  has  re- 
sulted in  strengthening  prices  on  soft 
coal.  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be 
some  other  price  changes,  as  the  season 
draws  on,  and  the  strike  becomes  more 
assured.  The  sentiment  in  the  coal 
trade  here  is  that  the  operators  ought 
to  hold  out  for  a  complete  revision  of 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  al- 
lowed in  previous  wage  agreements, 
and  to  insist  upon  doing  away  with 
the  grosser  impositions. 


DULUTH 

Shipments  from  the  docks  aggregated 
18,276  cars  during  February,  according 
to  official  figures.  This  is  less  than  the 
January  shipments  of  24,521  cars,  but 
is  mucii  greater  than  during  February 
last  year,  when  but  7,450  cars  went  out. 
Duluth  docks  shipped  6,173  cars  and 
Superior  docks  12,103  cars.  The  de- 
crease in  shipments  was  due  entirely  to 
the  week  of  heavy  snow  which  the 
country  suffered  here. 

As  a  result  of  the  cold  weather  suffi- 
cient orders  are  on  hand  to  carry  the 
docks  for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  come. 
A  shortage  of  cars  which  threatened  to 
be  serious  last  week  has  been  cleared  up. 

Youghiogheny,  Hocking  and  Splint 
have  been  advanced  50c.  by  retail  deal- 
ers, in  response  to  the  advance  from 
docks  last  month.  Anthracite  stands 
firm  at  levels  before  quoted.  It  seems 
probable  that  hard  coal  has  seen  its  last 
advance  for  the  season,  but  no  lowering 
of  rates  is  contemplated. 

Some  apprehension  is  felt  that  the 
threatened  coal  strike  will  not  be  settled 
before  dock  stocks  are  depleted.  Fol- 
lowing this  line  of  reasoning,  many 
large  manufacturing  plants  are  showing 
a  disposition  to  place  more  ordere. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The  market  is  quiet,  but  dealers  re- 
port a  steady  demand  for  small  lots. 
Buyers  are  only  taking  enough  for  im- 
mediate needs. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  shade 
prices,  notwithstanding  the  approach 
of  the  Lake  season,  as  stocks  are  being 
husbanded  in  anticipation  of  strike 
trouble.  The  docks  hold  enough  coal 
to  last  90  days  or  more,  and  the  coke 
supply  is  sufficient  to  last  until  July. 

The"  anthracite  situation  is  the  poor- 
est, of  course,  but  a  strike,  if  it  oc- 
curs, -mil  find  hard  coal  demand  at  the 
lowest  ebb  of  the  year.  Receivers  here 
say  there  is  a  large  supply  of  soft  coal 
on  the  docks  near  the  mines,  which  will 
begin  to  come  as  soon  as  navigation 
opens. 
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Eastern  Inland 


Industrial  Gains  Hold 

Promise  for  Coal  Trade 

Based  on  Recent  Low  Consumption, 
Market  Is  Nearly  Saturated — Strike 
Needs  Discounted  by  Non-Union 
Activity  —  Prices  Show  Softening 
Tendency. 

Coal  stocks  are  fast  approaching 
the  point  where  they  may  be  con- 
sidered adequate  for  a  long  period, 
based  on  present  low  requirements. 
The  strike  needs  are  being  greatly 
discounted  as  non-union  operations 
are  so  active.  It  is  felt  that  these 
coals,  coupled  with  reserve  piles  now 
on  hand,  will  fill  all  demands  that 
may  be  made,  even  in  the  event  of 
a  prolonged  strike.  The  result  is 
that  the  market  is  nearly  at  the  satu- 
ration point  and  prices  show  a  soft- 
ening tendency. 

Real  encouragement  is  felt,  how- 
ever, by  the  increasing  industrial 
consumption.  Iron,  steel  and  allied 
manufacturers,  which  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  industrial  structure  here, 
are  operating  on  heavier  schedules, 
thereby  promising  larger  coal  orders. 


PITTSBURGH 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation has  issued  a  formal  statement 
to  the  public,  outlining  in  detail  its 
position  on  labor  matters,  which  the 
trade  has  clearly  understood  for  two 
months  and  more  past.  The  operators 
reiterate  that  Jthey  are  willing  to  meet 
the  men  of  the  district  to  negotiate  a 
wage     scale     without     the     check-off. 

Miners  have  evinced  no  desire  to 
enter  into  a  district  conference  and  it 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  whole 
moral  force  of  the  national  officials  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  will  be  used  to  dis- 
courage them  from  doing  so.  There  is 
more  divergence  of  opinion  than 
formerly  as  to  the  size  and  duration 
of  the  prospective  suspension,  as  there 
are  now  a  few  observers  who  express 
the  opinion  that  the  suspension  will  not 
amount  to  much. 

There  is  no  material  increase  in  the 
volume  of  coal  mining  but  the  common 
opinion  is  that  the  turnover  has  been 
running  decidedly  heavier  for  a  couple 
of  months  than  would  be  the  case  if 
no  labor  trouble  were  in  prospect. 
Holders  of  contracts  have  also  been 
taking  heavier  deliveries.  Demand 
upon  the  non-union  fields  seems  to  have 
been  slightly  lighter  in  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks. 

The  market  remains  quotable  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Steam  slack, 
$1.30@$1.50;  gas  slack,  $1.60@$1.70; 
steam  mine  run  and  ordinary  gas,  $2.10 
@$2.20;  %-m..  $2.60@$2.75;  Pan- 
handle IJ-in.  domestic  lump,  $2.75(5) 
$2.90;  hieh  grade  gas,  mine  run,  $2.75 
@$3;    S-in.,   $3.25@$3.50. 


BUFFALO 


Business  is  on  a  less  satisfactory 
scale  than  for  months  past.  Very  few 
inquiries  are  now  being  received.  The 
strike  talk  fails  to  make  any  impres- 
sion, and  evidently  the  effect  has  been 
discounted  by  laying  in  of  supplies  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months. 

Action  has  been  taken  by  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  simi- 
lar organizations  to  advise  consumers 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  coal  to  last  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  but,  as  many  have 
already  done  so,  little  new  business  has 
resulted.  Coal  men  say  their  letters  of 
warning  along  the  same  line  have 
brought  out  few  inquiries  or  orders. 

The  trend  of  prices  has  been  down- 
ward, except  in  slack,  which  holds 
steady.  Steam  and  gas  slack,  however, 
are  not  now  selling  as  far  apart  as 
formerly.  Prices  are;  $2.60  for  Yough- 
iogheny  gas  lump,  $2.35  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  steam  limip,  $2.10  for  Al- 
legheny Valley  and  other  mine  run  and 
$1.70@$1.80  for  slack. 


since  the  middle  of  November.  Associa- 
tion mines  are  operating  at  about  the 
same  schedule  as  shown  for  the  field  as 
a  whole. 

Public  utilities  and  railroads  are 
either  well  stocked  for  any  emergency 
or  will  be  within  the  next  ten  days. 
Likewise,  retail  dealers  advise  that  their 
steam  trade  has  been  taken  care  of,  and 
domestic  consumers  generally  have  put 
sufficient  coal  in  their  bins  to  tide  them 
over  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season. 

Operators  and  jobbers  claim  that 
more  or  less  lethargy  has  overtaken 
demand  from  which  it  is  apparent  that 
the  markets  served  by  eastern  Ohio  are 
fast  approaching  the  saturation  point. 

Barometer  reports  from  Ohio  indus- 
trial centers  are  very  optimistic  with 
particular  reference  to  a  spurt  in  steel 
products  for  automobile  manufacturers 
who  are  now  operating  on  greatly  in- 
creased schedules.  Railroads  report 
consistent  increases  from  week  to  week 
in  the  number  of  loaded  cars  handled 
through  the  various  terminals.  Like- 
wise there  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  unemployed. 


CLEVELAND 

Actual  softness  has  crept  into  the 
situation  in  the  last  few  days  and  prices 
seemed  less  steady  than  for  some  time. 
The  only  note  of  encouragement  to  be 
found  is  the  evidence  of  growing  con- 
sumption by  industries.  Even  though 
slight,  this  development  contains  more 
real  promise  than  any  buying  movement 
in   anticipation  of  the  strike  could  be. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  indus- 
trial storing.  Lack  of  ready  cash,  ex- 
pectations of  lower  prices,  uncertainty 
over  future  needs,  and  some  doubt  that 
the  strike  will  be  so  prolonged  as  to 
cause  serious  coal  shortages,  have  com- 
bined to  restrain  buying.  The  industrial 
stock  pile  in  and  around  Cleveland  is 
sufficient  to  last  for  from  30  to  60  days, 
according  to  best  estimates.  Public 
utilities  have  enough  fuel  on  hand  to 
run  for  60  or  70  days. 

Together  with  the  stock-pile  and  the 
inflow  of  coal  expected  from  non-union 
regions,  consumers  seem  to  be  content 
to  take  their  chances.  Many  believe 
that  after  the  first  motions  of  a  strike 
have  been  gone  through  and  certain 
mental  stages  of  excitement  have  been 
enjoyed,  that  the  union  men  will  be 
ready  to  face  brass  tacks. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  show  a 
marked  recession  from  the  high  point 
of  two  weeks  ago,  when  something  over 
2,000  cars  were  received  during  a  single 
week.  Receipts  for  the  week  ended 
March  4  were  1,516  cars,  divided;  1,134 
cars  to  industrial  concerns  and  382  cars 
to  retail  yards. 

EASTERN  OHIO 

An  impending  coal  strike  is  appar- 
ently affording  little  added  stimulus  to 
production,  as  the  ratio  of  output  re- 
fuses to  rise  above  the  figure  prevailing 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Output 
during  the  week  ended  March  4  was 
385,000  net  tons,  or  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  rated  capacity,  as  compared 
with  64  per  cent  during  the  preceding 
week  of  five  work-days.  However,  ton- 
nage mined  exceeded  that  of  any  week 


COLUMBUS 

With  the  stronger  probabilities  of  a 
strike  looming  up  there  is  some  quiet 
buying  of  steam  grades  for  stocking 
purposes.  Steps  to  avoid  the  impending 
strike  have  proven  unavailing  so  far 
and  the  public  is  gradually  coming  to  a 
realization  that  it  is  almost  sure  to 
come. 

Considerable  tonnage  is  moving. 
Prices,  however,  have  not  increased  and 
a  large  part  of  the  tonnage  is  being 
supplied  by  the  mines  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia. 

Little  increased  buying  on  the  part 
of  dealers  is  reported.  Apparently 
stocks  are  sufficient  for  the  present  and 
retailers  are  not  anxious  as  yet.  Retail 
prices  are  fairly  steady  at  former 
levels.  Orders  are  generally  small  as 
householders  are  only  buying  for  the 
present,  believing  that  freight  rates 
may  be  reduced  soon. 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

There  is  a  little  better  market,  al- 
though the  demand  is  by  no  means  as 
strong  as  it  should  be.  Public  utilities 
and  railroads  are  a  little  more  inter- 
ested, but  among  commercial  users  a 
spirit  of  indifference  appears  to  pre- 
vail. The  general  drift  of  coal  is  to 
Northern  and  Western  markets. 


DETROIT 

Very  little  coal  is  being  sold.  The 
reports  of  impending  trouble  in  the 
mine  fields  seem  to  be  giving  little 
anxiety  to  local  huyers.  There  is  no 
special  effort  being  made  to  create 
reserves.  Buyers  feel  that  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  coal  in  sufficient 
quantity  from  the  unorganized  mining 
districts  if  necessary. 

The  retailers  are  practically  out  of 
the  market.  Their  one  desire  seems  to 
be  to  get  their  yards  as  nearly  empty 
as  possible  before  April  1. 

Pittsburgh  No.  8  li-in.  lump  is  $2.35, 
3-in.  is  $2.15,  mine  run  $2,  nut  and 
slack,  $1.85.  West  Virginia  4-in.  lump  is 
$2.50,  2-in.,  $2.25,  egg,  $2,  mine  run, 
$1.50,  nut  and  slack,  $1.35.  Hocking 
lump  is  $2.75.  egg,  $2.25,  mine  run, 
$1.85,  nut  and  slack,  $1.50.  Smokeless 
lump  and  egg  is  $3.25,  mine  run,  $2, 
nut  and  slack,  $1.50. 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


Buyers  Gorged  with  Coal; 

Price  Increase  Unlikely 

Interest  in  Spot  Market  Active — Little 
Additional  Tonnage  Moving — Most 
Orders  Filled  by  Non-Union  Opera- 
tors, Some  Working  Nearly  at  Cap- 
acity. 

Active  interest  is  being  shown 
in  the  spot  market  but  not  much 
additional  tonnage  is  being  moved. 
Non-union  coals  are  filling  the  ma- 
jority of  orders  and  operations  are 
almost  at  capacity  in  some  of  these 
sections.  Stocks  and  preparations 
for  the  strike  have  been  well  antici- 
pated by  many  buyers  and  most  of 
them  are  gorged  with  coal.  This  pre- 
cludes any  price  increase  on  current 
offerings,  and  where  quotations  have 
been  boosted  the  order  falls  through, 
for  there  is  plenty  of  coal  to  be  had 
and  competition  is  too  keen  to  per- 
mit an  upward  trend. 

Domestic  demand  is  fast  becoming 
dormant  with  the  approach  of  spring. 
Uncertainty  prevails  throughout  the 
trade  and  all  factors  mark  time  be- 
fore making  contract  plans. 


There  are  now  only  about  twelve  mines 
on  Big  Sandy  in  idleness. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 
Buyers  are  taking  a  little  more  steam 
coal  but  operators  are  precluded  from 
entering  actively  into  the  market  owing 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are 
unable  to  compete  with  non-union  costs. 
There  are  a  few  mines  where  wages 
have  been  reduced  and  where  opera- 
tions have  been  resumed.  Retail  deal- 
ers are  drawing  in  their  horns  as  the 
weather  moderates.  Hence  slack  is  be- 
coming extremely  scarce  and  prices 
have  stiffened. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  production  has  almost  reached 
capacity  proportions.  The  fear  of  a 
strike  has  stimulated  the  output  to  a 
great  extent,  the  demand  being  limited 
to  mine  run  and  slack.  The  principal 
movement  is  to  the  Midwest  and  down 
river. 

More  coal  is  also  being  produced  in 
the  Thacker  field,  production  being 
125,000  tons  a  week.  A  shortage  of 
cars  is  entailing  a  slight  weekly  loss. 
Much  of  the  output  is  being  moved  to 
Western  markets,  with  railroads  also 
absorbing  a  large  tonnage.  Mine  run 
is  advancing  a  little,  but  not  more  than 
10c.  a  ton  at  the  most. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

There  is  a  general  increase  in  pro- 
duction but  such  increase  as  is  observed 
is  limited  to  the  steam  grades.  The 
domestic  market  is  very  poor,  dealers 
being  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming overstocked.  Prices  on  nut  and 
slack    are    almost    equal   to   mine   run. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
Most  of  the  New  River  mines  are  now 
operating  on  an  average  of  two  to  three 
days  a  week  and  are  finding  a  market 
in  the  East,  although  shipments  of 
steam  grades  to  Western  markets  have 
increased  a  trifle.  New  England  de- 
mands are  somewhat  restricted  by  the 
textile  strike  although  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness in  that  respect  is  being  offset  by 
heavier  storing  on  the  part  of  other 
consumers  of  steam  coal. 

Although  there  is  a  fairly  brisk  de- 
mand for  steam  grades,  yet  Winding 
Gulf  producers  as  a  rule  are  not  mak- 
ing anything  on  their  output  owing  to 
the  low  prices  prevailing.  There  is  a 
fairly  good  market  at  tidewater,  most 
of  the  coal  so  shipped  being  for  New 
England  and  other  coast  markets.  Pre- 
pared demand  is  decreasing,  placing 
slack  at  a  premium. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

The  Pocahontas  output  has  increased, 
being  in  excess  now  of  350,000  tons 
per  week,  with  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  coal  finding  its  way  to  Western 
markets.  New  England  shipments  are 
heavy.  Prices  are  not  much  in  advance 
of  those  previously  prevailing.  The 
demand  for  prepared  grades  is  com- 
paratively light. 

A  car  shortage  is  interfering  to  some 
extent  with  Tug  River  production. 
Steam  coal  demand  is  not  much  better 
than  usual,  but  there  is  a  brisk  call 
for  byproduct  fuel.  Prepared  coal  is 
not  active  and  that  is  resulting  in  some- 
what of  a  shortage  of  slack. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Production  continues  at  a  good  rate, 
but  has  not  increased  to  the  extent  ex- 
pected. Some  little  stocking  is  going 
on,  but  buyers  are  still  in  control  and 
are  naming  their  prices  in  most  cases. 
Nut  and  slack  continues  in  demand, 
but  there  has  been  a  further  weakening 
in  block  and  prices  are  being  slashed 
right  and  left. 

CINCINNATI 

Actual  orders  have  not  increased  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  evidence  of 
market  interest  recently  shown.  The 
possibility  of  a  strike  has  passed  into 
the  certainty  stage,  at  least  among  the 
major  portion  of  the  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  operators  in  the  non- 
union fields.  This  arm  of  the  trade  has 
been  bringing  pressure  to  bear  to  ad- 
vance prices,  but  with  little  success. 
It  only  has  shown  conclusively  the 
April  1  decision  has  been  anticipated 
by  buyers  and  that  most  of  them  are 
well   prepared. 

Contract  figures  are  practically  nil. 
No  smokeless  circular  has  been  issued 
as  yet.  Lake  prices  have  not  been  set 
and  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  marking 
time  to  see  which  way  the  cat  jumps. 

Smokeless  prices  have  not  changed. 
Business  on  lump  and  egg  has  sagged. 
Practically    none    of    the    Pocahontas 


mines  are  now  back  on  their  booked  de- 
liveries. There  is  enough  run  of  mine 
business  to  hold  the  market  steady. 

Some  West  Virginia  operators  are 
asking  an  advance  of  50c.  a  ton  on 
their  free  lump  coal — and  few  are  get- 
ting it.  Kentucky  operators  are  talk- 
ing of  following  this  lead.  Run  of  mine 
business  on  both  splints  and  gas  coals 
is  healthy  with  an  upward  tendency. 
The  nut  and  slack  situation  has  not 
varied  in  holding  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion and  some  dealers  are  now  asking 
$1.50  a  ton,  with  few  sales  at  that 
figure. 


West 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retail  business  is  still  good,  but  this 
is  entirely  due  to  weather  conditions 
and  not  to  the  threatened  strike  on 
April  1.  Most  people  are  only  buying 
from  hand-to-mouth. 

Salt  Lake  City  dealers  report  the 
best  February  business  for  four  years. 
Stocks  are  quite  low  in  the  city  in  spite 
of  the  possible  strike.  The  anticipation 
of  lower  prices  is  having  something 
to  do  with  this.  The  unusually  cold 
weather  has  had  the  result  of  improv- 
ing the  wholesale  business  from  10  to 
15  per  cent. 

KANSAS  CITY 

More  seasonable  weather  and  the 
strike  outlook  have  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  buying.  However,  there 
was  little  change  in  the  market,  as  some 
of  the  districts  such  as  Illinois  and 
Colorado  are  long  on  certain  grades  of 
coal  and  the  chain  is  only  as  strong 
as  the  weakest  link. 

Everything  points  to  a  bitter  struggle 
between  the  operators  and  miners  in 
this  district.  The  miners  have  had 
control  for  several  years  and  the  cost 
of  production  has  just  about  put  South- 
western coal  out  of  the  market.  An- 
other factor  was  the  degrading  of  coal 
that  was  produced;  the  primary  reason 
being  the  overshooting.  It  looks  like  a 
life  and  death  struggle  and  the  outcome 
will  be  watched  with  keen  interest. 


DENVER 

Coal  weather  has  forced  some  of  the 
striking  lignite  miners  to  return  to  work 
at  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  wages, 
not  because  of  their  own  hardships  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  idle  miners  from 
other  sections  were  ready  to  take  their 
places,  and  did  so,  in  many  instances. 

High  freight  rates  and  excessive 
marketing  and  labor  costs  were  given 
by  twenty  leading  mining  companies  of 
Colorado  "as  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
50c.  reduction  in  daily  wages  of  their 
employees  at  a  formal  hearing  before 
the  Colorado  Industrial  Commission. 
The  matter  has  been  taken  under  advise- 
ment. .  , 

Operators  say  the  public  is  demand- 
ing cheaper  coal,  and  margins  already 
are  so  low  that  the  only  other  course  of 
meeting  the  public  demand,  at  least  in 
part,  is  to  bring  the  wages  of  day  la- 
borers back  to  normal. 

Bituminous  steam  is  finding  a  better 
market,  the  mine  price  being  $2.50  and 
the  retail  figure  $6.60.  Lignite  steam 
is  $2  at  the  mine  and  $5.45  retail.  Bi- 
tuminous lump  is  $5  at  the  mine  and 
lignite  lump  $4. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ALABAMA 

It  is  reported  that  Moffat  Brothers,  with 
general  offices  in  St.  Louis,  and  operating 
mines  in  the  Illinois  field,  have  leased  a 
large  tract  of  coal  land  from  Henry  C. 
Powers,  near  Blocton,  Bibb  County,  on  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio.  The  Powers  interests  have 
a  new-  opening  located  on  the  leased  prop- 
erty and  it  is  understood  that  the  lessees 
will  rush  this  development  and  that  a  large 
number  of  tenement  houses  will  be  con- 
structed  in  tile  new  camp. 

The  Braehard  Coal  Mining  Co.  recently 
opened  a  new  mine  in  the  Birmingham  sec- 
tion and  is  pushing  the  development  work 
looking  to  an  early  production  in  the  event 
market  conditions  improve  sufficiently  to 
warrant  operations. 


COLORADO 

Fire,  believed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin, 
destroyed  the  tipple  of  the  Jewell  Coal  Co'.s 
mme,  just  north  of  Aguilar,  in  Las  Animas 
County,  Superintendent  W.  E.  Powell 
reports  there  is  no  doubt  the  tipple  was  set 
on  fire,  because  of  trouble  over  employing 
new  men. 

Production  in  Colorado  during  January 
was  25  per  cent  less  than  during  the  corre- 
sponding month  a  year  ago.  January  pro- 
duction amounted  to  803.709  tons,  as"  com- 
pared with  1.059. .510  tons  in  January,  1921, 
a   decrease  of  255. SOI   tons. 

The  Rocl<y  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  Denver 
has  equipped  its  Columbine  Mine  with  a 
set  of  Nolan  cagers  built  by  The  Mining 
Safety  Device  Co. 


Mack  Elders,  general  superintendent  of 
mines  Xo.  IS  and  19  of  the  By-Products 
Coal  Co.,  West  Frankfort,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  mines  owned  by  the  company  at 
Shelbyville. 

It  is  understood  that,  efCective  April  1, 
the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  will 
take  over  and  operate  the  Black  Brier  mine 
south  of  Johnson  City,  which  has  been 
operated  for  it  by  the  Chicago,  Wilmington 
&  Franklin  County  Coal  Co. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  last  week  bought 
the  CarterviUe  &  Bis  Muddy  Mine  at  Car- 
terville.  The  mine  has  a  capacity  of  1,500 
tons  daily  as  it  stands.  The  property 
includes  375  acres  of  unmined  coal.  For 
the  time  being  it  is  closed  down  for  the 
installation  at  once  of  a  washery  and  a  new 
picking  table  and  loading  booms.  The  mine 
adjoins  the  Federal  Coal  Co.'s  property, 
another  Peabody  holding,  but  will  be  oper- 
ated on  a  separate  basis.  M.  F.  Peltier, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  engineering,  said 
the  Peabody  company  does  not  contemplate 
buying  any  more  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

-Andrew  Maloney.  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  C,  W.  &  F.  Coal  Co.,  is  back 
from  a  rest  in  Florida,  where  he  "never  let 
coal  even  enter  his  mind."  This  establishes 
a  record  for  long  distance  mental  control 
among  all  weights   of  coal   men. 

Loyal  rooters  for  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
who  are  proudly  watching  their  company's 
growth,  are  pointing  out  so  that  none  may 
overlook  it.  the  fact  that  the  company's 
total  production  for  the  month  of  February 
was  829,000  tons.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
company's  mines  are  shut  down.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  company's  officials  that  Pea- 
body production  in  1922  is  leading  the 
entire  country,  not  excepting  the  Pittsburgh 
and    the    Consolidation    coal    companies. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  estate  of  .'^nnie  Chapulis.  a  nine- 
year-old  girl,  of  Brideport,  received  a 
verdict  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Bridgeport 
recently,  of  ?10,137  against  the  Ideal  Coal 
Co..  of  that  city.  The  little  girl  and  her 
smaller  brother  were  killed  by  a  coal 
pocket  cave-in  last  September  while  at  play 
in  their  yard,  which  adjoined  the  coal  com- 
pany's plant.  The  company  blames  the 
casualty  on  poor  construction  work  on  the 
part  of  the  builders,  but  the  decision  finds 
that  the  proper  anchorage  was  not  given 
to   the   pocket. 

The  .American  Coke  Co.  will  have  a  new- 
warehouse  at  Hartford.  The  companv  is 
now  taking  bids  for  the  building  which 
w-ill  be  two  stories  high,  of  brick  and  steel 
construction. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc..  New  York  Citv, 
has  opened  an  office  at  New  Haven,  with 
Harry  W.  Hitchcock  as  manager. 

The  Karm  Terminal  Coal  Co..  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  has  recently  started  something 
new  in  coal  circles  around  this  vicinity, 
the  establishment  of  a  "Karm  Koal  Klub"" 
which  is  divided  up  into  ten  cla.<!ses  from 
one  ton  to  ten  tons.  The  thing  will  be 
run  something  after  the  style  of  the  now- 
famous  "Christmas  Club,"  and  if  one  Joins 
he  pays  at  the  rate  of  50c.  per  ton  per 
week    for    twenty-six    weeks. 


ILLINOIS 

The    Chicago    Coal    &    Unloading    Co.    has 

been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $34,000 
by  J.  E.  Cornell,  J.  E.  Cornell,  Jr.,  Lyle 
Harper   and   Robert    Berkhoff. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Manhattan  Coal  Co.  wMll  start  a  shaft  in 
the  near  future  for  a  new  coal  mine  near 
Bast  Peoria. 

The  Illinois  Coal  «  Coke  Corporation. 
which  now-  owns  about  28.000  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Jefferson  County,  has  pkins  for  the 
sinking  of  a  large  shaft  soon. 

The  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  is  now  taking 
out  motors,  machines,  telephones  and  other 
machinery  from  its  No.  9  mine  at  Murphys- 
Ijoro.  The  mine  w-as  flooded  by  w-ater  late 
last  year  and  the  company  has  decided 
that  it  w-ill  be  cheaper  to  abandon  the  mine 
rather  than  spend  approximately  $100,000 
in  the  work  of  reclaiming  it  only  to  get  the 
18  months  more  work  which  remains  in 
the  w-orkings. 


INDIANA 

Even  the  recent  triple  cave-in  of  its  best 
mine  at  Princeton — the  w-orst  mine  collapse 
Indiana  has  seen  in  years — does  not  dis- 
courage the  Deep  Vein  Coal  Co.  Ridgely 
Rea.  Chicago  manager,  says  the  company 
would  have  been  forced  to  close  up  the 
caved-in  old  shaft  soon  anyway,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  better  time  for  sinking 
the  new  one  a  mile  south  than  right  now. 
The  total  loss  to  the  company  ought  not  to 
be  over  $100,000  even  though  the  old  shaft 
is  ruined  and  part  of  the  power  plant  and 
the  hoisting  machinery  fell  into  the  abyss 
w-hile  four  electric  locomotives  and  betw-een 
300  and  400  steel  mine  cars  are  under- 
ground and  probably  under  water.  The 
company's  new  shaft  w-ill  be  started  at 
once,  Mr.  Rea  said.  He  thinks  most  of  the 
engulfed  machinery  can  be  salvaged. 


KANSAS 

Mines  No.  18.  19  and  20  of  the  Western 
Coal  &  3Xining  Co.  have  been  cleaned  up 
and   are   ready    for    operation. 

Development  has  reached  the  point  of 
production  in  the  Green  Valley  Mining  Co., 
Pleasanton.  The  mine  is  now  in  position 
to  ship  commercial   coal. 


KENTUCKY 

K.  I'.  Meguire,  of  the  Harlan  Coal  Co., 
Louisville,  has  been  visiting  the  Pineville 
and  Harlan  sections   of  the  field. 

B.  P.  Reed,  of  Louisville,  w-ho  is  con- 
nected w-ith  the  Sackett  interests  who  have 
large  holdings  near  Pineville  and  on 
Pucketts  Creek,  Harlan  County,  was  in 
Pineville    a    short    time    ago. 

The  Moss-Chamberlain  Coal  Co.  of 
Covington,  of  which  Sid  Moss  of  the  United 
Collieries  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  guiding 
spirit,  has  increased  its  capitalization  and 
will  acquire  retail  yards  in  New-port. 

.\mended  articles  have  been  filed  hy  the 
Keel  Coal  Co..  Pikeville,  increasing  its 
capital  stock  from  $45,000  to  $75,000. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  has  de- 
cided two  coal  cases  coming  up  from  Flovd 
County,  the  Floyd  County  Circuit  Court 
decision  being  reversed  in  the  case  of  the 
Royal    Klkhorn    Coal    Co.    against    the    Elk- 


horn  Coal  Corp..  which  is  a  condemnation 
proceeding  involving  a  strip  of  land  60  x 
100  ft,  A  trial  of  the  case  is  ordered.  The 
case  of  the  .Auxier  Coal  Co.  against  L. 
Blenkinsopp  and  the  Big  Sandy  &  Millers 
Creek  Coal  Co.  from  Floyd  County,  w-as 
affirmed.  The  question  in  the  case  w-as 
whether  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
there  w-as  not  sufficient  coal  on  the  lease 
to  continue  mining,  and  the  jury  having 
held  that  the  coal  supply  has  been 
exhausted  and  the  land  might  be  sold  the 
court  w-ould  not  disturb   this  judgment. 


MICHIGAN 

John  I.  Thomson,  well-known  coalman  of 
Detroit,  who  was  connected  with  Ayers  & 
Lang  for  a  number  of  years,  is  now  one 
of  the  representatives,  in  Detroit,  of  the 
Superior    Colliery    Co. 

D.  P.  Rickcnbaugh  purchased  the  coal 
yard  of    Coppins  &   Leisenring  at   Hudson. 


NEW  YORK 

Noel  Cunningham,  formerly  connected 
w-ith  the  Coal  Washing  Equipment  Co..  has 
now  become  associated  with  the  Hardinge 
Co..   Inc.,   New   York  City. 

J.  G.  Miller,  Norfolk  manager  of  Raleigh 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  w-as  in  New  York  and 
Boston  recently.  J.  B.  Clifton,  president  of 
that  concern,  has  returned  from  South 
America. 

The  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Coal  Merchants'  .As.sociation  of  New  York 
and  the  International  Union  of  Steam  and 
Operating  Kngineers  Local  No.  20.  provides 
that  if  at  any  time  within  the  present  year 
a  reduction  is  made  in  the  cost  of  mining 
coal,  or  the  freight  rate  on  coal  is  reduced, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  also  reduced,  so 
that  a  material  reduction  is  to  be  made  on 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  public  a  revision  of 
the  wage  scale  may  be  called  for  upon 
thirty  day.s'  notice  by  either  party.  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  agree,  arbitration  must 
be  had. 

The  Paul  Breathing  Apparatus  has  been 
officially  approved  by  the  Mines  Department 
of  the  Home  Office  in  England.  It  is  the 
first  foreign  made  apparatus  which  has  ever 
received  the  official  approval  of  the  English 
Government.  The  .American  .Atm«s  Corp. 
is  the  manufacturer. 


OHIO 

A  visitor  in  the  Cincinnati  market  a 
short  time  ago  was  Richard  Williams  of 
Huntington,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Glogora   Coal   Co.    of  that  city. 

Quin  Slorton,  vice-president  of  the  Ft. 
Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  with  headquaters  at 
Charleston,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  M'heeling  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co., 
Bridgeport,  has  been  chartered  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000  to  mine  coal  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh No.  S  field.  -Among  the  incorporators 
are   \V.   V.  Frazier  and   A.  Dettrich. 

The  Western  Coal  Co.  Cincinnati,  has 
been  incorporated  with  Herman  Everett, 
president,  Tom  Dew-,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  and  W.  C.  McKnight,  secretary. 
The  capitalization  is  $100,000.  F.  H. 
Dunker.  who  for  twenty-one  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  John  T.  Hesser  Coal  Co., 
joins  the  new  company  as  sales  manager. 

The  Boone  Coal  Co.,  has  taken  offices  in 
Cincinnati.  It  is  organized  under  the  Ohio 
laws  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000. 
M.  F.  McDermott  is  the  president,  John 
Emslie  vice-president  and  Wheeler  Boone 
secretary  and  treasurer.  It  has  taken  over 
the  business  formerly  conducted  under  the 
firm  name  as  the  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co. 

The  Ebony-Diamond  Coal  Co.  has  been 
organized  and  is  now  located  at  923  Union 
Central  BIdg.,  Cincinnati.  W.  J,  Newhall, 
formerly  of  the  Stevenson  Coal  Co..  is 
president  and  Lewis  J.  Lelbold,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Ohio-Tennessee  Coal  Co.  has  opened 
an  office  in  Cincinnati  with  J.  W.  -Angey 
and  H.  Hutton  in  charge  of  sales.  It  will 
specialize  in  coals  originating  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati  Southern  and  the  L.  &  N. 

The  Houston  Coal  Co..  of  Cincinnati  has 
filed  an  amended  suit  against  the  United 
States  Government  seeking  to  recover 
$314,000  as  the  difference  between  the 
price  allowed  by  the  Navy  for  coal  that 
had  been  requisitioned  from  -April,  1920, 
to  -April,  1921.  On  its  first  attempt  the 
case  was  dismissed  by  Judge  John  Weld 
Peck    in    the   United    States    District    Court 
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who  held  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's price  closed  the  deal.  The 
Houston  company  now  allege  that  they 
were  forced  to  accept  this  price  because  of 
"threats  made  bv  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  through  Xavy  officers."  The  nature 
of  these  threats  are  not  set  out  in  the  pe- 
tition. 


OKLAHOMA 

The  OkniulEee  County   foal    Co.  has  been 

organized  at  Oklahoma  City,  for  the  purpose 
of  deyeloping  extensive  coal  lands  in 
Okmulgee  Countv.  The  company  is  capital- 
ized at  $25"  fiiin.  The  incorporators  are 
Charles  E.  Fi-oce.  George  C.  Brown  and 
Emile  Hemming,   all  of  New  York. 

The  Oklahoma  iState  Coal  Exposition  and 
King  Koal  Karnival  has  been  organized 
at  Henryetta,  and  is  now  operating  under 
a  state  charter.  The  general  committee 
lias  perfected  its  organization  and  is  now 
laying  plans  for  the  second  annual  ex- 
position to  be  held  June  12   and   14. 

Announcement  is  made  that  a  special 
course  of  study  for  mine  superintendents, 
pit-bosses,  gas-men  and  hoisting  engineers 
will  be  offered  soon  at  the  Oklahoma  School 
of  Mines,  at  Wilburton.  These  instructions 
will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
miner  in  the  state  and  the  course  will 
include  purely  practical  problems. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The     Pennsylvania     State    Water    Supply 

-    Commission    has  granted   permission   to    the 

.\nthracite  Production  Cor,>oration  to  dredge 

coal  in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Holtwood. 

"When  a  corporation  invests  inoney  in  a 
Pennsylvania  enterprise  the  whole  of  the 
investment  is  subject  to  state  tax,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  a  mortgage 
figured  in  the  transaction  or  if  the  market 
value  of  the  investment  became  less  after 
the  deal  was  put  through,  according  to  a 
decision  rendered  bv  the  Dauphin  County 
Court.  In  the  case  of  the  Weirton  Coal  Co.. 
a  West  Virginia  conjoration.  which  bought 
coal  land  in  Payette  County  for  $2,000,000. 
paying  $300,000  in  cash  and  furnishing  a 
mortgage  for  $1,700,000,  the  court  said 
the  company  must  pay  the  state  tax  on 
the  entire  $2,000,000,  or  $6,666.67.  The 
company  also  argued  that  the  coal  land 
is  not  being  worked  and  that  the  investment 
today  is  worth  less  than  $2,000,000, 

Honesdale  is  to  have  another  coal  sales 
station,  which  will  make  three  for  the 
town  and  immediate  vicinity.  The  new 
concern  is  headed  by  Channcey  Bates  and 
associated  with  him  is  Kenneth  I'glow, 
Moderti  coal  chutes  and  office  will  be 
erected  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  track, 
the  coal  being  received  from  the  Jermyn 
Mines,   Scranton. 

Daniel  Whitney,  president  of  'WTiitney  & 
Kemmerer.  with  New  York  offices,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Hubb  Bell,  of  the  United  States  Testing 
Laboratories  was  the  speaker  at  a  recent 
semi-weekly  luncheon  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Trade  Club,  at  the  Whitehall  Club, 

James  B,  Smith,  chairman  of  the  engi- 
neering commission,  E.  F.  Blewitt  Anthony 
Mayer,  Joseph  Reese  and  Thomas  Kennedy 
have  made  their  report  on  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  National  Colliery,  in  South 
Scranton,  which  has  been  closed  since  Jan, 
13,  A  committee  from  the  Scranton  Sur- 
face Protective  Association  has  called  on 
Mayor  John  F.  Durkan  to  urge  him  to  use 
the  police  power  to  close  the  mine  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  Colliery  of 
the  Citizens  Coal  Co. 

E,  >!.  Keiser,  has  been  appointed  on  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Empire  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Philadelphia,     to     cover     Harrisburg,     Lan- 
caster,   Reading,    Easton    and    intermediate 
•        Pennsylvania   territory, 

I  Coleman   &  Co,,  Inc,  has  been  formed  to 

I  market  the  product  of  the  Ebensburg  Coal 
1  Co,  OfRies  will  be  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  G.  Dawson  Coleman.  Phila- 
delphia, is  president  of  the  Ebensburg  Coal 
Co.,  and  also  of  Coleman  &  Co,,  Inc,  W. 
B,  Calkins  has  been  retained  by  the  operat- 
ing company  as  consulting  engineer  in  full 
charge  of  matters  of  preparation,  service 
and  tests, 

.\  new  anthracite  industry  was  started 
recently  by  Mason  &  Hall  Hoover,  whose 
coal-reclaiming  outfit  had  been  stopped  In 
the  Susquehanna  by  Ice,  They  erected  huge 
posts  and  Installed  their  coal  screening 
machines  on  the  ice.  Then  holes  were  cut 
and    a    suction    dredge    put    to    work.      For 


jiany  years  the  men  who  have  been  dredging 
coal  from  the  Susquehanna  have  been  tied 
up  in  the  winter  months,  losing  thousands 
of   dollars. 

Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  head  offices 
Pittsburgh  announces  the  appointment  ot 
Huntington  Downer  as  manager  of  its  iron 
and  steel  department  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Attcr  a  shutdown  of  five  months,  tht 
Curtisville  Mine  of  the  Tord  CoUieries  Co. 
near  Russelton,  has  resumed.  The  mine  is 
the    biggest    in    the    Russelton    district, 

W.  W.  Inglis,  president  and  general  man- 
ager ot  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co..  under- 
went-an  operation  at  a  Scranton  hospital 
a  short  time  ago. 

The  annual  examination  for  certificates 
for  mine  foremen,  assistant  foremen  and 
fire  bosses  in  the  Ninth  Bituminous  District 
will  be  held  in  Connellsville  April  11,  12. 
13  and  14,  Applicants  must  notify  the 
chairman  in  writing  six  days  before  the 
date  set  for   the   tests. 

William  A.  Webb,  president  of  the  Empire 
Coal  Mining  Co..  has  sailed  for  a  pleasure 
trip  to  the  Bahamas.  He  expects  to  spend 
some    time   at    Nassau. 

A  visitor  in  Somerset  during  the  third 
week  of  February  was  Robert  E.  Klght- 
mlre,  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co. 

W.  C.  Dobbie,  general  superintendent  ot 
the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  spent  a  lew 
days   In   Greensburg.    recently. 

Charging  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

is  removing  a  barrier  pillar  along  its  main 
gangway,  endangering  further  use  ot  the 
mine,  the  Suffolk  Coal  Co.  went  into  court 
recently  w'ith  a  bill  in  equity  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  further  removal  of 
the  pillar.  A  temporary  injunction  was 
granted. 

The  Pittsburgh  Testing  I.aboratory  an- 
nounced, at  its  annual  meeting  held  re- 
cently in  Pittsburgh,  the  retirement  of  its 
president,  Geo.  H.  Clapp.  his  reappointment 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  company,  and  the  election  of  Colonel 
James  Milliken  to  the  preseidency  of  the 
company. 


president ;  Geo.  W.  Coffey,  vice-president ; 
V  D.  Clark,  secretary-treasurer ;  F.  W, 
Schoew,  assistant  to  president  in  charge  of 
sales, 

Harry  B.  Clark,  one  of  the  well-knowa 
operators  of  the  Fairmont  field,  spent  the 
early  days  of  Marcii  in  Florida,  making 
the  trip  by  way  of  Washington. 

As  a  result  of  the  promotion  of  F.  K. 
Cay  to  be  general  manager  of  the  new 
properties  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co,  in. 
the  Pocahontas  field,  several  other  promo- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  company. 
N.  F.  Reeder.  formerly  district  engineer,  is- 
district  superintendent,  with  headquarters 
at  Clarksburg,  succeeding  Mr.  Day.  T.  .\. 
Hunsaker  is  appointed  superintendent  of 
Mine  No.  3S  and  B.  F.  Harrison  super- 
intendent of  Mine  No.  24.  All  those  ap- 
pointed have  been  connected  with  the  Con- 
solidation for  many  years.  Mr.  Reeder 
has  directed  the  engineering  work  in  the 
Clarksburg  district  for  a  number  of  years. 
Although  becoming  district  superintendent, 
Mr.  Reeder  will  continue  to  supervise  the 
engineering  work  in  the  district. 

Ernest  Chilson,  general  manager  of  the 
Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  operated  on 
late  in  February  for  gall  stones. 

Vice-President  C,  E.  Hntchinson  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.  ot  Fairmont,  left  a 
short  time  ago  for  Little  Rock,  .\rk„  beings 
accompanied   by  Mrs,   Hutchinson, 


TEXAS 

The  Rio  Grande  Coal  Co,,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  been  granted  permit  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Texas,  and  will  operate  coal  mines 
along  the  Texas-Mexican  border.  The  com- 
pany's headquarters  will  be  maintained  at 
Eagle  Pass.  The  company  has  capital  of 
$2,500,000  and  H,  P.  Mathis  is  state  agent. 

The  Channel  Fuel  Co,,  Houston,  an- 
nounces that  its  first  bunkering  plant  at 
Port  Houston  will  be  completed  and  in 
operation  about  the  end  of  April,  The 
company  will  conduct  a  ship  bunkering 
and  general  wholesale  coal  business.  The 
coal  will  be  transported  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Houston  via  water  and  from 
there  distributed  to  the  various  towns  and 
cities  in  Texas  by  rail.  Wharves  and  a 
bunkering  plant  are  being  constructed  at 
Manchester,  on  the  ship  channel.  The  first 
imit  of  dock  to  be  constructed  will  have 
dimensions  of  250  x  82  ft.  and  the  plant 
will  have   storage   capacity   of   30,000   tons. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Negotiations  have  been  closed  whereby 
by  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  for  the 
purchase  of  700  acres  of  low-sulphur  Pitts- 
burgh coal  land  from  Phillip  Sessler  and 
others,  the  land  being  near  the  No.  8  mine 
of  the  company  at  Farmington.  In  fact, 
the  land  extends  from  the  No.  7  to  the 
No.  S  plant  along  Buffalo  Creek.  No  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  consideration. 
It  is  thought  the  deal  will  be  entirely  con- 
summated before  the  end  of  March. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  West 
Virginia  is  being  asked  by  coal  companies 
dependent  upon  the  Appalachian  Power 
Co.  for  power,  to  reduce  the  rates  tor  the 
power  furnished.  The  petition  for  the  re- 
duction was  filed  by  the  Atlantic  Smokeless 
Coal  Co..  thirty-nine  other  companies  join- 
ing in  the  petition.  Within  the  last  three 
\-ear  increases  in  the  power  rate,  granted 
iiy  the  commission,  makes  the  rate  double 
what  it  used  to  be.  Inasmuch  as  there  has 
been  a  marked  decline  In  all  the  costs 
entering  into  the  production  of  power,  coal 
companies  feel  that  the  power  companv 
should  now  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  reduc- 
tion. 

The  Coal  Operators  Sales  Co.,  recently 
incorporated,  has  opened  offices  in  Hunt- 
ington,     The    officers    are :      F,    L.    Schoew, 


WISCONSIN 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  salvage 
the  25,000  or  more  tons  of  hard  coal  which- 
lie  underneath  the  ruins  ot  the  Milwaukee 
AVestern  Fuel  Co.'s  anthracite  plant  in 
Milwaukee.  The  coal  is  a  mass  of  ice  and' 
debris,  and  will  probably  be  out  of  the 
market  for  the  balance  of  the  winter. 


ALBERTA 

James  M,  Moodle,  coal  operator  of  Cal- 
parv  Cltv,  has  entered  an  action  against 
Sir  "William  Mackenzie,  Sir  Donald  Mann,^ 
Patrlc  Burns,  the  Rosedale  Clay  &  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  of  Calgary,  the  Rosedale  Coal 
Co  of  Toronto,  and  the  Trust  &  Guarantee- 
Co  of  Calgarv.  Mr.  Moodie  is  suing  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  other  shareholders 
in  the  old  Rosedale  Coal  &  Clay  Products 
Co  with  the  exception  only  of  those  share- 
holders who  are  defendants  in  the  present 
suit  In  1915.  when  he  was  the  largest 
shareholder  in  the  old  Rosedale  company. 
Mr  Moodie  claims  that  he  transferred  32,- 
320  shares  of  the  capital  stock  to  Mackenzie 
&  Mann.  He  now  alleges  that  Mackenzie  & 
Mann,  or  Its  agents,  wrongfully  converted 
these  shares  to  Its  own  personil  use.  He 
alleges,  further  ,that  Mackenz  e  &  Mann 
formed  the  Rosedale  Coal  d-.  in  1921, 
gained  complete  control  of  the  o  t  company 
and  transferred  all  its  assets  lo  the  ne»' 
on*. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

OUTPUT    FOR    JANU-4.RY,    1922 
Vanconver   Island    District 

Mine  ^""^ 
Western  Fuel  Corp.  of  Canada,   Ltd., 

Nanaimo      V  li  ' '  '' 6».l»* 

Canadian   Collieries    (D)    Ltd.,  ._ 

Comox     ^»-=^' 

Extension    %'iiL 

South  Wellington    „S'?J2 

Granby  Cons.  M.S.&P.  Co.  . ^S'l2, 

Nanoose  Wellington   Collieries    8.4'' 

Old  Wellington    (King  &  Foster)  553 

Total    1«.029 

NMcola-Princeton  District 

M iddlesboro    Collieries 6,12i 

Fleming  Coal  Co ' f-^'l 

Coalmont    Collieries     ^V'SJt 

Princeton  Coal  &  Land  Co •■      1.^-1 

Total    21,381 

Crow's  Nest  Pa«9  District 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.,  „,,„,- 

Coal  Creek   35,945 

Michel        . .  .  .1 23,»9i 

Corbin  Coal  &  Coke  Co ■  ■  ■*-899' 

Total    ' ,    64.736 

Grand    Total    231,146 

The    Chu    Chna    Mining    Syndicate    is    to 

stop  the  mining  of  coal  pending  the  in- 
stallation of  proper  handling  and  dressing 
machinery,  upon  which  the  company  will 
spend  $200,000,  In  the  meantime  the  limits 
of  the  coal  scams  will  be  explored  with  a 
diamond  drill.  Up  to  now  the  syndicate  has 
expended  some  $150,000  on  the  development 
and  equipment  of  the  mine. 
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The  construction  of  a  forty-flve  mile 
railroad  to  open  up  a  coal  field  in  the 
Alorice  River  Region,  northern  British 
Columbia,  is  being  asked  of  the  Dominion 
■Government  by  a  deputation  of  residents 
■of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  districts  adjacent. 
Such  transportation  facilities,  according  to 
SL  Statement  made  by  the  Prince  Rnpert 
Coalflelds  Ltd.,  would  tap  a  proven  reserve 
of  54,000,000  tons  of  high-grade  bituminous 
■coal.  The  railway  also  would  give  the 
operators  of  the  Betty  Mine  connection 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Thus  the 
4)roject  would  assure  a  continuous  supply 
of  fuel  to  Prince  Rupert  and  users  through- 
out the  north  country.  Not  only  this  but 
it  would  make  possible  the  development  of 
■a.  substantial  bunker  trade  at  the  port  of 
Prince  Rupert. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The   American    Federation   of   Labor   in  a 

■statement  advocating  the  manufacture  of 
light  wines  and  beer  states  that  prohibition 
has  cut  oft  the  consumption  of  50,000  cars 
of  coal  annually  by  breweries. 

A  bill  regulating  the  discharge  of  smoke 
from  chimneys  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  bv 
Senator  Ball,  Delaware,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee.  The  bill  would 
prevent  the  emission  of  smoke  of  a  degree 
•of  darkness  or  cinders  equal  to  No.  3  of 
Rigelman's  smoke  chart  as  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  more  than  one 
•mmute  in  any  15  minutes  from  any  smoke 
stack  or   chimney   in   the  District. 

Director  Klein  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  says  that  the 
Tollowmg  coal  interests  are  co-operating 
with  the  bureau  in  its  trade  promotion 
■^°™4,^^ational  Coal  Association;  Ameri- 
•can  Wholesale  Coal  Association  and  the 
national  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  ap. 
:Pomted  F.  L.  Clements  as  chief  of  the 
Coal  Valuation  Section  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Division  of  the  Income  Tax  Unit 
succeedmg  A.  W.  Gaumer,  who  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
Appeals  and  Review  of  the  Revenue  Bureau. 

The  President  has  signed,  thereby  mak- 
mg  It  a  law.  the  act  passed  by  Congress 
authorizing  agricultural  entries  on  coal 
lands  in  Alaska. 

In  a  Senate  debate  Senator  Hefiin,  Ala- 
bama, said  the  operation  of  the  Muscle 
bhoals,  Ala.,  nitrate  plant  would  save  the 
consumption  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tons   of  coal. 


Traffic  News 


The   Traffic    Service   Bureau   of   Utah  has 

'filed  a  brief  against  the  O.  S.  L.  R.R.  in 
behalf  of  the  coal  mine  operators  pro- 
testing the  action  of  the  railroad  company 
in  its  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of 
vvyoming  mines. 

Application  for  permission  to  refinance 
maturities  falling  due  April  1  has  been 
made  to  the  I.  C.  C.  by  the  Erie  KaU- 
■road   Co. 

At  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of  coal 
operators  and  representatives  of  various 
chambers  of  commerce  in  Ohio,  the  pro- 
posed hearing  on  the  reasonableness  of 
■Ohio  freight  rates,  which  was  scheduled  to 
start  before  the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission 
Feb.  2S,  has  been  postponed  until  April  5. 
No  objection  to  the  continuance  was  raised 
oy  the  carriers. 

Freight  rates  from  Utah  and  Wyoming 
■coal  fields  to  Nevada  points  have  been  de- 
clared too  high  by  the  I.C.C,  and  the 
carriers  are  ordered  to  reduce  them  by 
amounts  ranging   10   to    20    per  cent. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Clt.v  of  Detroit, 
an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that 
the  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  Holden 
and  other  West  Virginia  points  on  the  C. 
•&  O.  to  Toledo  for  trans-shipment  via  water 
to  Detroit   are   not   unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Milwaukee  West- 
ern Fuel  Co.,  an  examiner  recommends  that 
the  rate  on  coal  from  Princess,  Kllgore  and 
Norton  Branch.  Ky..  on  the  Ashland  Coal  & 
Iron  Ry„  to  Toledo',  for  trans-shipment  bv 
water,  was  unreasonable  during  Federal 
control. 

By  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  in  interest,  the  I.  C.  C.  has  dis- 
missed the  case  of  Theodore  A.  Leber 
versus  the  P.  &  R.  Railway  Co.,  Director 
General  as  agent,  et  al.  This  action.  Docket 
No.  12703.  related  to  rates  on  anthracite 
from  St.   Clair,  Pa.,  to  Port  Reading,   N.   J. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Cleveland  Coal 
Co.,  the  I.   C.  C.   decides  that  the   rates  on 


bituminous  coal  from  South  Rivesville,  W. 
Va.,  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  points 
are  not  unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  J.  L.  Shalutz  an 
I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that  the 
rates  on  coal  from  the  anthracite  region 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  Skaneateles. 
Rose  Hill  and  Marcellus.  N.  Y.,  are  reason- 
able. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the 
Kanawha  Blacii  Band  Coal  Co.  alleges  un- 
reasonable rates  on  coal  from  its  mines  on 
the  Kanawha  Central  Ry.,  to  various 
destinations. 

The  C.  &  O.  Ry.  has  asked  the  com- 
mission to  dismiss  the  complaint  of  the 
Nelson  Fuel  Co.,  which  asks  tor  'joint 
through  rates  on  coal  on  -the  New  River 
district  basis  from  mines  on  the  Greenbrier 
&  Eastern.  The  railroad  says  these  rates 
are  already  on  a  depressed  level  because 
the  three-line  haul  is  more  costly  than  the 
single-line  haul,  because  the  service  per. 
formed  is  greater  and  because  application 
tion  of  the  district  rate  is  not  necessary 
to  place  the  Nelson  Fuel  Co.  in  fair  com- 
petition with  mines  from  which  that  rate 
applies. 

Tlie  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  B.B.  has  re- 
quested of  the  I.  C.  C.  a  15-year  loan 
of  $6,500,000  to  construct  a  tunnel  through 
the  Continental  Divide,  to  make  the  opera- 
tion at  this  high  altitude  less  expensive  and 
troublesome  and  to  make  large  coal  de- 
posits accessible. 

A  bill  placing  railroad  construction,  in- 
cluding coal  docks,  under  the  authority  of 
the  I.  C.  C.  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House   by   Representative  Beck,    Wisconsin. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  United  Verde 
Extension  Mining  Co.,  the  I.  C.  C.  has  de- 
cided that  the  rates  on  coal  from  Dawson, 
N.  M.,  to  Clarkdale  and  Jerome,  Ariz.,  are 
unreasonable. 

The  Clay  County  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  brief  before  the  I.  C.  C.  asks 
rates  on  coal  from  mines  on  the  Cumberland 
&  Manchester  R.R.  which  are  no  higher 
than  those  from  mines  in  the  Jellico,  Ky., 
group  on  the  L.  &  N.  The  L..  &  N.  in  a 
brief  says  it  should  not  be  required  to 
absorb  the  charges  of  the  Cumberland  & 
Manchester  out  of  an  already  low  rate. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  been 
authorized  to  intervene  in  the  case  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co..  relating  to  rates  on 
coal  from  the  Reynoldsville,  Pittsburgh, 
Connellsville  and  related  coal  fields  and 
on  coke  from  the  same  districts  to  Buffalo 
and   vicinity. 

The  proposed  adjustment  of  rate  differ- 
entials between  producing  points  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana  and  points  north  and  west  of 
those  coal  fields  will  be  held  up  indefinite- 
ly. This  was  the  outcome  of  a  meeting 
last  week  in  Chicago  of  the  railroads'  coal 
and  coke  committee  with  men  from  many 
shipping  and  receiving  organizations.  The 
adjustments  were  to  have  been  made  by 
the  carriers  acting  under  an  opinion  of  the 
I.  C.  C.  accompanying  Ex-parte  74  issued  in 
August,  1920.  These  corrections  were 
never  made  because  of  the  various  rate 
protests  from  Illinois  which  have  been 
before  the  commission  most  of  the  time 
since  Ex-parte  74  was  issued.  In  last 
week's  conference  at  Chicago  the  shippers 
argued  that  no  adjustments  should  be 
made  now  because  the  I.  C.  C.  is  expected 
soon  to  make  its  decision  on  coal  freight 
rates    in    general. 

Tlie  Fifth  and  Ninth  Illinois  Districts 
Coal  Bureau  has  requested  the  I.  C,  C.  to 
conduct  a  general  investigation  into  all  coal 
rates  from  mines  in  western  Kentucky. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri. 
Arkansas,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and 
from  the  docks  to  all  points  in  Illinois. 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Colorado. 


Association  Activities 


Northern  West  Viriginia  Coal 
Operators'  Association 

Tlie  position  of  the  association  with  ref- 
erence to  any  change  in  mining  rates  is 
admirably  set  forth  in  a  statement  issued 
by  President  A.  Lisle  MTiite,  in  which  he 
says.  "The  coal  business  is  going  to  im- 
prove when  it  has  become  adjusted  to 
after-the-war  conditions.  We  might  as  well 
all  of  us  understand  that  a  readjustment 
is  coming  and  get  in  line  with  it.  It  is  a 
national  condition  that  we  must  take  into 
account. 


"With  railroad  freight  rates  imposing  a 
handicap  on  our  section  in  competition  with 
other  districts  which  mine  a  similar  grade 
of  coal,  we  are  now  in  a  position  where 
our  competitors  are  able  to  undersell  us  in 
the  open  market.  Our  mines  are  now  run- 
ning far  below  their  normal  capacity  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  coal 
coming  out  of  Northern  West  Virginia  is 
on  contracts  which  expire  March  31. 

"In  considering  the  matter  of  a  wage 
scale  for  the  coming  year,  the  association 
has  faced  the  exact  tacts  as  we  know  them. 
When  that  scale  Is  given  out.  it  will  pro- 
vide for  the  highest  wages  that  can  be 
paid  and  still  leave  our  field  in  a  position 
to  sell  coal  in  competition  with  other 
fields." 


Obituary 


Alfred  T.  Grayson,  80  years  old,  died 
recently  at  the  Odd  Fellows*  Home  at 
Manhattan,  Kan.  Deceased  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Kansas  coal  fields,  having 
had  charge  of  the  sinking  of  three  mines 
at  Leavenworth.  For  eleven  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  state  mine  at  Lansing. 

Benjamin  C.  Masten,  aged  32  years, 
Washington,  Pa.,  war  veteran  and  man- 
ager of  the  Producers'  Coal  Corporation, 
was  killed  recently  when  the  automobile  in 
which  he  was  riding  was  struck  by  a  street 
car  at  Meadowlands,    near  Washington,  Pa. 

News  of  the  death  of  E.  8.  Hutchinson. 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Pocahontas  field 
of  West  Virginia,  at  his  late  home  In  New- 
ton, Bucks  County,  Pa.,  has  been  received. 
He  came  to  the  Pocahontas  field  in  1889 
as  general  manager  of  the  Dick  Branch 
Mine  of  the  Norfolk  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Samuel  T.  Brush,  one  of  the  first  coal 
operators  in  the  southern  Illinois  field, 
died  at  his  home  at  Boulder,  Col.,  recently 
at  the  age  of  80  years.  He  organized  the 
St.  Louis  &  Big  Muddy  Coal  Co.  His  sales 
agent  in  St,  Louis,  Captain  Pavey,  passed 
away  last  week. 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  whose  death  occurred  at 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y..  on  Sunday,  Feb.  19, 
1922,  was  born  at  Clifton  Park,  N.  T.,  on 
Sept.  28,  1827.  He  is  survived  by  Cyrus 
Garnsey,  Jr..  Hamilton  Garnsey  and  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Russell.  Cyrus 
Garnsey,  Jr.,  was  Assistant  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator during  the  war. 


Coming  Meetings 


New   Engrland    Coal    Dealers'   Associ»tloB 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March  22  and 
23  at  Springfield,  Mass,  President.  W.  A. 
Clark,  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  'will  hold 
its  national  spring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,    Detroit,   Mich..   April    26-28. 

National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  N.  T., 
May  13-20.  Secretary,  S.  C.  McLeod,  130 
W.   42nd   St.,   New  York   City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  15.  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  Canada.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Hanrahan, 
Sydney,   N,  S. 

.American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twentv-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1.  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
BIdg.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers'  .Association  will  be  held  at  tht 
Hotel  Highland,  Delavan  Lake.  Delavan, 
Wis..  June  13.  14.  15.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan,  Chicago,  111. 

.American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  8 
to  10  at  Atlanta.  Ga.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Rice, 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Chicago  Coal  Slerchants'  .Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  April  11  at  Chicago, 
111.  Secretary.  X.  H.  Kendall,  Plj-mouth 
Building.  Chicago.   III. 

Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  .Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  26 
and  27  at  the  Severin  Hotel.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Secretary.  R.  R.  Yeagley.  Fidelity 
Trust    Bldg.,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
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How  Many  Must  Live 

On  a  Mine  Worker  s  Wage? 

JETT  LAUCK,  the  consulting  economist,  figures  five 
must  live  on  a  mine  worker's  wage.  But  is  that 
true?  There  is  good  i-eason  to  believe  that  it  is  unusual. 
The  Insurance  Department  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Coal  Mine  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  CoTnpensating 
Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau  have  produced  a  review 
of  experience  in  the  last  five  years  since  compensation 
went  into  effect  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  termed  a 
"Statistical  Analysis  of  Coal  Mining  Accir'.ants  in 
Pennsylvania."  In  Table  XL  we  learn  that  in  the 
anthracite  region  406  men  were  killed  and  they  had 
1,008  dependents,  or  2.48  dependents  to  each  bread- 
winner. We  also  find  that  in  the  bituminous  region 
there  were  3,083  dependents  for  1,388  men  killed,  or 
2.22   dependents  to  each   emplo>-ee. 

Excluding  posthumous  children,  2,643  children  of  all 
ages  had  to  be  supported.  From  this  it  may  be  learned 
that  the  average  number  of  dependent  children  for  each 
mine  worker  is  1.47,  and  the  average  number  of  adult 
dependents  is  0.72,  making  2.19  dependents  actually 
in  being,  or  2.28  dependents  in  all. 


The  Coal  Industry's  Best  Customer 

HAVING  a  bucket  full  of  water,  how  are  you  to  put 
more  water  in  that  bucket?  Having  a  business 
that  throughout  the  depression  of  recent  months  has 
been  operating  practically  at  capacity — a  business  that 
normally  finds  a  large  outlet  for  its  product  in  general 
industry — what  may  we  expect  to  be  the  immediate 
future  of  that  business  with  demands  from  industiy 
getting  back  on   its  books? 

This  appears  to  represent  the  position  of  one  of  the 
best  customers  of  the  steam-coal  producer:  the  public 
utility  and  central  station.  The  business  of  manufac- 
turing power  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years. 
During  the  war  one  industrial  after  another  changed 
over  from  the  isolated  power  plant  to  central-station 
power.  The  war  industries  were  run  on  purchased 
electricity. 

Summer  demands  for  power  are  the  lightest,  yet  the 
low  point  in  1920,  in  May,  was  represented  by  an  aver- 
age output  of  around  10.5,000,000  kw.-hr.  compared  with 
95,000,000  in  May  and  July,  1921,  the  low  months  in  a 
year  of  intense  depression.  From  the  middle  of  1921, 
the  demand  for  electric  power  steadily  mounted  from 
around  95,000,000  kw.-hr.  per  day  to  around  102,000,000 
during  November  and  December  of  that  year  and  Jan- 
uary of  the  present  year.  In  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year  the  trend  was  in  the  other  direction. 

The  inference  is  plain:  as  the  industrial  demand  for 
power  comes  back  the  central  stations  are  going  to  have 
difficulty  meeting  it  without  plant  extensions.  Approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  the  power  is  developed  from  fuel; 
mainlv  coal.  The  utilities,  the  most  consistent  buyers  and 


consumers  of  steam  coal  throughout  the  depression,  will 
be  better  customers  as  the  year  proceeds.  Two  general 
lines  of  policy  for  the  directing  heads  in  the  coal 
industry  are  suggested :  Make  coal  sufficiently  attractive 
to  the  power  producer  that  he  will  not  turn  even  further 
to  hydro-electric  development  and,  most  important,  get 
into  the  power  business  before  the  power  business  goes 
further  into  the  coal  business. 


So  Necessary  to  Lower  Price 

GOVERNMENT  regulation  to  lower  prices  of  coal 
usually  is  excused  by  its  advocates  on  the  ground 
that  coal  is  such  a  staff  of  life  that  its  cost  must  be 
kept  down.  That  was  done  in  America  by  a  combination 
of  coal  interests  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  by  govern- 
mental regulation  later  and  by  Great  Britain  by  both 
regulation  and  subsidies. 

Strange  indeed  it  is  that  one  government  gives  up 
its  collected  taxes  to  keep  down  the  price  of  coal  while 
another  makes  coal  pay  a  tax.  Both  cannot  be  right. 
Coal  should  be  taxed  like  chewing  gum,  soda  fountains 
and  movie  tickets,  or  it  should  go  untaxed  like  wheat 
or  flour,  or  it  should  be  subsidized;  but  all  three  cannot 
be  right.  If  it  does  not  matter  how  much  coal  costs 
we  may  conceivably  tax  it  without  violence  to  reason. 
If,  however,  we  hold  it  is  vital  that  it  be  cheap,  why 
single  it  out  for  taxation?  Pennsylvania  is  trying  to 
put  a  tax  on  anthracite,  and  Kentucky  would  put  it 
on  bituminous. 

The  Dauphin  County  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  de- 
cided that  anthracite  can  be  taxed,  one  of  the  reasons 
given  being  that  anthracite  can  be  taxed  and  bituminous 
coal  be  allowed  to  escape  because  anthracite  is  not 
like  bituminous  in  that  it  won't  make  coke.  But  that 
is  the  irony  of  it  all.  Coke  is  pushing  anthracite  against 
the  wall,  is  competing  with  anthracite,  and  the  hard- 
coal  people  want  help  rather  than  hindrance  in  meeting 
this  new  competitor. 


Telephones  and  Safety 

READING  the  article  on  the  fire  in  the  Sunnyside 
.  mine,  published  in  this  issue,  the  first  impression 
is  to  ask  why  telephones  were  not  installed.  They  would 
have  saved  that  three-mile  run  to  the  mine  mouth  to 
summon  help,  and  the  fire  would  have  been  more  easily 
extinguished.  The  mine  would  have  been  working  the 
following  morning,  and  all  the  expense  would  have  been 
saved. 

However,  it  should  be  said  that  telephones  were  in- 
stalled at  the  Sunnyside  mine,  which  is  an  unusually, 
well  equipped  plant  and,  what  is  more,  they  were  used, 
but,  not  being  able  to  reach  the  superintendent  or 
foreman  by  telephonic  means,  the  shotfirer  who  had  dis- 
covered the  fire  made  no  attempt  to  get  in  touch  with 
anyone  else  and  started  on  his  long  trip,  leaving  the 
fire  behind  him. 
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Fighting  Fire 

IN  A  recent  article  by  J.  J.  Walsh,  written  for  Coal 
A(/e,  on  the  fighting  of  shallow  mine  fires,  no  mention 
is  made  of  silting  as  a  means  of  their  extinguishment. 
In  this  issue  we  brief  some  of  H.  J.  Rahilly's  remarks 
on  the  use  of  silt  as  a  means  of  coping  with  mine  fires, 
and  though  perhaps  culm  might  only  add  fuel  to  the 
flames  the  use  of  fine  sands  or  even  clays  and  shales 
might  serve  the  desired  purpose. 

Fine  sands,  we  are  told,  is  apt  to  make  quicksands. 
This  is  true  if  time  and  opportunity  are  not  given  to 
the  sand  to  settle.  After  all,  the  more  fluid  the  sand 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  it  will  reach  all  parts  of  the 
flooded  area.  Clays  are  apt  not  to  free  themselves 
of  the  water  by  means  of  which  they  are  conveyed  and 
thus  they  do  not  form  solid  silting,  but  if  the  purpose  is 
merely  to  fill  the  mined  areas  to  the  exclusion  of  air 
they  may  well  sei-ve  the  purpose  desired. 

By  use  of  many  chum  drillholes  as  well  as  by  open- 
ings through  the  bulkheads  sealing  the  areas  and  even 
diamond  drillholes  through  the  surrounding  walls,  suf- 
ficient sand  or  clay  could  be  washed  in  to  extinguish 
almost  any  fire.  An  attempt  to  fill  the  mine  with  in- 
combustible gas  might  well  be  futile  because  the  flow 
of  this  gas  could  not  be  regulated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  places  on  fire.  It  would  escape  to  the  surface  as 
the  gases  evolved  by  the  burning  coal  are  now  doing 
and  the  cooling  effect  would  be  slight.  A  quantity  of 
silt,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lower  the  temperature 
immediately,  cause  a  steam  pressure  that  would  expel 
the  air  from  all  connected  passages,  and.  being  sent  to 
place  through  many  boreholes,  would  not  fail  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  burning  area.  It  also  would  assist 
in  making  it  feasible  to  save  all  the  coal  in  second 
mining. 

Shale  and  culm  have  been  found  preferable  material 
for  silting  live  workings.  They  might  not  be  so  ex- 
ceptionally advantageous  in  the  filling  of  fire  areas.  In 
bituminous  regions  the  shale  has  some  value  as  a 
combustible  and  when  dry  might  carry  fire.  In  the  an- 
thracite regions  the  shales  are  barren  of  oil,  at  least  all 
that  is  volatile  in  the  natural  oils  has  been  driven  off. 
The  culm,  however,  has  much  carbon  in  it.  For  this 
reason  shales  might  be  used  for  fire  silting,  though  culm 
is  not  so  well  suited  to  that  purpose. 

The  matter  is  worth  the  trying,  for  whatever  is  done 
in  the  way  of  silting  can  do  no  harm,  except  perhaps 
in  some  very  shallow  fires,  where  possibly  an  outburst 
of  steam  or  an  explosion  of  water  gas  might  result. 


Recrudescence  of  a  Rosicriician 

HOW  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  on  the 
eve  of  a  suspension  of  coal  mining  Herr  Priickner, 
a  chemist  of  Munich,  has  announced  his  discovery  of 
a  method  of  making  coal  from  common  rocks !  The 
New  York  Times  published  a  news  story  bearing  the 
Berlin  date  line  of  March  6  conveying  this  important 
news  to  a  waiting  world.  We  must  urge  our  Patent 
Office  to  early  action,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  Herr 
Doktor — he  is  a  medical  student,  it  seems — is  "naturally 
reticent  about  the  matter  until  his  discovery  has  been 
fully  protected  legally  in  all  countries,  for  the  new 
coal,  it  is  asserted,  can  be  made  by  a  comparatively 
simple  process  almost  anywhere  in  the  world." 

"As  science  knows,"  he  told  a  correspondent,  "stones 
with  some  coal  content  are  to  be  found  in  our  moun- 


tains in  vast  (i(uantit5es.  T  studied  these  stones  and 
finally  chose  two  sorts  with  about  30  per  cent  of  coal 
ingredient  and  set  to  work  to  see  if  I  could  increase 
the  percentage  of  coal  in  them.  I  pulverized  quantities 
of  them  and  added  certain  chemicals  to  the  powder.  I 
applied  heat  in  various  degrees  and  allowed  the  mass 
to  cool  by  certain  stages. 

"Soon  I  saw  that  the  percentage  of  coal  in  the  baked 
mass  had  perceptibly  increased.  The  coal  was  present 
in  the  midst  of  a  gray  or  gray-yellow  coating. 

"Later  I  found  that  for  the  reduction  of  the  coating 
a  certain  chemical  admixture  was  very  effective,  and 
then  I  discovered  that  the  addition  of  another  powdered 
mineral  caused  the  crust  almost  to  disappear.  At  that 
stage  the  finished  mass  contained  56  per  cent  of  coal. 

"It  was  when  I  was  obtaining  a  product  with  that  per- 
centage of  coal  content  that  I  made  a  surprising  dis- 
covery. It  was  that  at  a  cei-tain  stage  of  the  process  the 
coal  ingredient  rapidly  increased  from  56  to  72  per 
cent.  Since  then  the  percentage  of  coal  has  been  in- 
creased until  now  I  can  say  that  what  I  produce  is  eoal 
of  excellent  quality. 

"Its  production  is  technically  simple.  The  minerals 
required  are  everywhere  plentiful,  and  the  cost  of 
production  is  surprisingly  low.  I  have  worked  it  out 
at  25  marks  a  hundredweight — that  is,  for  coal  with  the 
heating  power  of  anthracite." 

This  is  now  a  nation  of  amateur  alchemists.  Home- 
brew apparatus  should  readily  lend  itself  to  the  making 
of  coal  from  cobblestones  by  a  process  so  simple  as 
that  described — or  has  it  been  described  as  yet?  The 
cabled  dispatch  to  the  Times — how  thoughtful  not  to 
trust  so  important  a  message  to  the  slowness  of  the 
mails — says  that  the  correspondent  who  was  privileged 
to  visit  the  laboratory  and  view  the  samples  of  synthetic 
coal,  found  that  they  were  actually  black,  in  fact  a  deep 
black.  The  new  coal  also  is  an  improvement  over  our 
crude  variety  in  that  the  gas  it  gives  ofi  has  no 
"obnoxious  smell." 

What  hope  has  the  miners'  union  in  a  strike,  when 
soon  every  man  can  have  his  own  coal  supply? 


/.  £rie  ^ 


j      penn'sylvani    aA 


("ORRErTIo.V. — The  map  of  tlu-  .omI  fields  in  the  siipplenuiit 
to  voiil  Am.  .March  16.  showed  tlie  Penn.sylvania  anthracite 
til  Ids  in  solid  black,  the  symbol  lesei  ved  tor  non-imion  and  open- 
shop  districts.  This  was  an  error.  Everyone  knows  the  anthracite 
region  is  unionized. 

("ut  out  the  map  above  and  paste  over  the  corresponding  per.! 
tion  of  the  original. 
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Apparatus  Men  Load  Out  Heated  Material  from  a  Mine 
Fire  in  a  Cooling  Current  of  Oxygen-Depleted  Air* 

Over  Fifty  Apparatus  Men  Work  Six  Months  Reopening  Sunnyside 
Mine,  Utah — Water  from  Hose  Cools  Rock  Inefficiently  and  Makes 
Too  Much  Steam — Air  of  Low  Oxygen  Percentage  Is  Used  in  Its  place 

By  C.  a.   ALLEN+  AND  A.   C.  WATTSi: 


IN  THE  No.  3  Sunnyside  mine  of  the  Utah  Fuel  Co. 
a  disastrous  fire  started  in  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  17, 
1920,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  present  in  the 
mine.  The  operation,  which  is  located  in  Carbon  County, 
Utah,  normally  produces  about  1,300  tons  of  coal  a  day. 
Two  seams  of  coking  coal  lie  on  a  pitch  of  about  5  deg. ; 
the  lower  seam,  in  which  the  fire  occurred,  is  10  to  12 
ft.  thick  and  is  overlaid  with  3  to  7  ft.  of  shaly  sand- 
stone, above  which  is  another  seam  5  to  5i  ft.  thick. 
The  mine  is  non-gaseous,  and  the  active  workings  con- 
sist of  a  drift  about  8,000  ft.  long  which  intersects 
(approximately  half  way  down)  a  slope  a  mile  long. 

The  workings  on  the  slope  above  the  point  where 
the  haulage  drift  intersects  it  are  called  the  raise  work- 
ings, and  those  below  dip  workings.  Entries  are  driven 
off  the  slope  on  the  strike  of  the  coal,  and  the  mine  is 
operated  by  straight  room-and-pillar  methods.  It  is 
ventilated  with  a  suction  fan  and,  in  addition  to  the 
opening  where  the  fan  is  located,  there  were  intake 
openings  at  two  points,  one  north  of  the  fan  at   the 


•Reprint  of  abstract  of  report  of  fire  in  No.  3  Sunnyside  mine 
of  Utah  PHiel  Co.,  published  under  title  "Fightinir  a  Mine  Fire 
with  Its  Own  Gases,"  in  Reports  of  Investigations.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  February,  1922. 

tMining  engineer,  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  chief  mine  inspec- 
tor  for  the   Industrial   Commission   of  Utah. 

tCliief  engineer  and   geolosist.   Utah   Fuel  Co 


main  haulage  portal  and  the  other  near  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  mine.  Practically  speaking,  no  work- 
ings in  the  upper  seam  were  reached  by  the  fire,  al- 
though it  spread  to  the  upper  coal  where  that  seam  was 
exposed  by  caving. 

In  reopening  the  mine  after  the  first  seal  was  broken 
between  fifty  and  sixty  apparatus  men,  working  three 
shifts  daily,  were  constantly  employed  for  more  than 
six  months,  from  Sept.  28,  1920,  until  April  9,  1921. 

It  required  twenty-four  days  for  these  crews  to  ad- 
vance the  fresh  air  to  the  seat  of  the  fire,  and  this  part 
of  the  work  called  for  the  construction  of  forty-six  doors 
and  stoppings,  in  many  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  do 
much  shoveling  in  order  to  get  into  the  solid  material. 

In  all,  more  than  10,507  periods  of  apparatus  work 
were  performed,  in  which  were  used  13,533  regenerator 
cans  and  approximately  210,000  cu.ft.  of  oxygen.  (A 
period  under  apparatus  consisted  of  four  hours,  the 
men  actually  working  about  two  hours  on  an  average.) 

In  the  course  of  the  recovery  of  the  mine  3,835  ft. 
of  slope  and  entry  were  cleaned  out,  from  which  more 
than  eight  thousand  60-cu.ft.  cars  of  caved  coal  and 
rock  were  removed.  Approximately  5,500  cars  were 
loaded  out  by  men  working  with  apparatus. 

The  largest  cave  may  be  e.stimated  as  30  ft.  high  and 


Timber  in  Big 
Cave 

Timber  set-s  had  to 
be  ei-ected  to  sup- 
port tlie  roof  above 
the  main  fall,  which 
was  30  ft.  wide  and 
30  ft.  high.  Not 
only  was  this  tim- 
ber erected  by  the 
apparatus  men  but 
the  fall  was  re- 
moved b,v  the  same 
men  working  in  an 
oxygen-depleted  at- 
mosphere. This  cut 
fully  illustrates  th'- 
heavy  work  that  can 
be  done  by  men 
cumbered  by  breath- 
ing equipment  in  an 
atmosphere  by  mi 
means  cool.  Tliev 
worked  in  all  10.- 
507  periods.  Th  • 
Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Co.  last  year 
charged  its  appara- 
tus no  less  than 
22,854  times,  prob- 
ably a  record  for 
such  work. 
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30  ft.  wide,  but  this  statement  would  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  cave  extended  into  the  entry,  which  branched 
off  at  this  point,  making  the  fall  much  larger.  In 
cleaning  out  this  fall  forty  cars  of  material  had  to  be 
removed  for  each  foot  of  advance. 

The  most  remote  point  reached  by  the  fire  was  more 
than  1,500  ft.  from  the  point  of  origi.i.  Despite  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  not  a  single  apparatus  man  was 
killed  in  the  recovery  of  the  mine,  the  most  serious  acci- 
dent being  the  loss  of  a  left  arm.  More  than  600  gas 
samples  were  taken  and  analyzed  at  the  mine  in  an 
Orsat  apparatus  and,  in  addition,  many  were  sent  to 
the  Pitt.sburgh  laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  analysis. 

Finds  Timber  Crib  and  Top  Coal  on  Fire 
The  mine  is  wired  so  that  all  shots  may  be  fired  by 
electricity  from  the  surface,  and  at  about  5:15  p.m. 
on  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  17,  when  the  shotfirer  reached 
the  main  slope  and  the  first  left  main  entry  in  his 
rounds  to  close  the  room  switches,  he  discovered  a  fire 
which  was  burning  a  timber  crib  and  also  the  top  coal. 
The  parting  of  the  first  left  entry  leaves  the  slope  at 
the  point  where  the  main  haulageway  intersects  it,  and 
it  was  customary  for  the  men  to  gather  there  while 
waiting  for  the  man  trip.  The  shotfirer  discovered  the 
fire  about  forty-five  minutes  after  the  trip  had  left, 
and  the  assumption  is  that  either  a  miner's  carbide 
lamp  was  left  burning  against  a  timber  or  (and  this 
is  a  more  probable  supposition)  that  an  electrical  short- 
circuit  started  the  fire.  Throughout  the  mine  500-volt 
direct  current  was  used. 

After  locating  the  fire  and  making  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  extinguish  it,  the  shotfirer  went  to  the  tipple, 
a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  to  get  help.  In  the 
meantime  the  fire  short-circuited  the  power  wires,  so 
that  the  superintendent  and  foreman  had  to  walk  in, 
arriving  just  before  seven  o'clock. 

When  the  mine  officials  reached  the  fire  the  draft 
was  causing  it  to  travel  rapidly  up  the  main  slope,  also 
into  the  first  left  entry  and  up  the  back  slope.  They 
short-circuited  the  ventilation,  but  this  caused  the 
smoke  to  roll  in  all  directions  and  forced  them  to 
restore  the  air  current,  but  in  a  much  reduced  volume. 
The  fire  was  then  fought  with  hose  for  approximately 
thirty-six  hours,  when  explosions,  caused  from  the 
products  of  combustion,  made  it  necessary  to  abandon 
these  efforts. 

Explosions  Compel  the  Sealing  of  the  Mine 
A  brattice  cloth  had  been  placed  to  keep  the  smoke 
from  eddying  around  onto  the  men  who  were  holding 
the  hose,  and  the  first  tendency  of  the  gases  to  explode 
was  indicated  by  the  action  against  this  brattice  cloth. 
This  gave  warning  of  the  heavier  flares  or  explosions 
which  followed.  In  consequence  the  men  were  with- 
drawn in  time  to  avoid  serious  consequences.  When 
the  efforts  to  fight  the  fire  with  the  hose  were  given 
up,  the  mine  was  sealed  at  the  portals.  This  required 
six  seals  at  three  different  locations,  and  they  were 
not  completed  until  Friday  night,  Aug.  20,  during 
which  time  the  air,  of  course,  had  free  access  to  the  fire. 
The  seals  at  the  mine  portals  confined  almost  540 
acres  of  workings,  in  which,  it  was  estimated,  there 
were  almost  one  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  air.  It 
was  decided  to  keep  the  mine  sealed  until  all  active 
combustion    and    flames   were    subdued    and    until    the 


mine  air  had  become  so  depleted  in  oxygen  that  ex- 
plosions would  be  impossible. 

While  the  mine  was  sealed  daily  samples  of  the  mine 
air  were  taken  from  the  stoppings,  and  three  weeks 
after  sealing  was  completed,  the  monoxide  had  been 
so  reduced  in  percentage  that  it  could  not  be  detected 
by  Orsat  apparatus.  The  oxygen  content  also  had  been 
reduced  to  about  5  per  cent.  The  oxygen  content  con- 
tinued to  diminish  until  on  Sept.  28,  1920,  or  thirty- 
nine  days  after  sealing,  the  first  seal,  which  was  near 
the  fan" opening,  was  broken  in  the  reopening  of  the 
mine. 

On  Sept.  28  the  gas  in  this  part  of  the  mine  was 
found  to  analyze  as  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I.     analysis  IN  NO.  24  ROOM  200  FT    FROM  THE  OIT.SIDE 

Bottle  CO2  O2  C-O              CH,  S  Tpiti- 

.\o.  Percent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  P"r  Cent  perature 

258  4  65  0  66  0  05              0  89  93   85              59° 

259  4   69  0   67  0   06               0   89  9 J   59 

These  are  among  the  lowest  oxygen  percentages 
found  during  the  entire  fire.  The  depletion  of  oxygen 
was  supposedly  due  in  part  to  its  absorption  by  the 
coal  as  well  as  to  its  combustion  by  the  fire.  The  gas 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
carbon  monoxide  was  an  advantage.  The  distance  from 
this  point  to  the  fire  was  approximately  4,000  ft.,  and 
a  large  force  of  apparatus  men  advanced  the  fresh  air 
in  stages  of  400  to  800  ft.  The  main  body  of  the  gas 
was  sealed  off  by  stoppings  as  the  work  proceeded,  and 
on  Oct.  21  the  fresh  air  had  been  advanced  to  the  seat 
of  the  fire,  being  kept  away  from  it,  however,  by  a 
strong,  tight  bulkhead. 

Confined  Gas  Has  Heavy  Breathing  Action 
When  samples  were  being  taken  through  the  seals 
and  also  when  the  fresh  air  was  being  advanced  into 
the  gas-filled  mine  the  expansion  and  contraction,  or 
so-called  "breathing  action,"  of  the  confined  gas  (de- 
pleted air)  was  marked.  It  was  sometimes  impossible 
to  get  good  samples  through  the  seals  when  the  pres- 
sure was  inward,  due  to  the  gas  being  contracted,  and 
when  the  fresh  air  was  being  advanced,  although  double 
doors  were  always  used,  it  would  sometimes  be  possible 
to  carry  a  flame  safety  lamp  several  hundred  feet  inside 
of  the  fresh-air  base. 

Also,  when  the  pressure  was  outward,  due  to  the 
gas  body  expanding,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  a 
safety  lamp  up  to  the  doors.  This  "breathing"  was, 
of  course,  due  to  the  changes  in  barometric  pressure, 
and  it  was  found  that  normally  there  are  four  times 
during  the  day  when  the  barometer  changes.  It  usually 
rises  in  this  district  from  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  ten  o'clock,  then  falls  until  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  then  rises  again  until  some  time  before 
midnight ;  then  there  is  a  short  period  of  falling  barom- 
eter until  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

When  the  barometer  is  rising  the  fresh  air  will  go 
in  and  when  it  is  falling  the  gas  will  come  out.  How- 
ever, frequently  the  periodic  or  atmospheric  fluctuations 
in  the  barometer  overcome  the  normal  daily  fluctua- 
tions, so  that  the  change  may  come  at  any  period  of 
the  day.  The  most  marked  normal  change  comes  about 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Before  that  time 
the  pressure  is  inward  and  thereafter  it  is  outward. 
This  was  the  most  constant  feature  and  the  one  least 
liable  to  be  changed  by  periodic  fluctuations.  The 
maximum  change  in  barometer  observed  over  a  long 
period  was  equivalent   to   about   9   in.   of  water   gage. 
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whereas  daily  changes  equivalent  to  2  in.  or  more  of 
water  gage  were  not  uncommon. 

The  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
and  that  of  fi-esh  air  also  has  some  effect  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  gas.  When  cold  air  enters  through  any 
leaks  in  the  stoppings  or  through  the  doors  at  a  fresh- 
air  base  and  comes  in  contact  with  warm  gas,  the 
latter  is  cooled  and  contracts,  which  augments  the 
effect  of  rising  barometric  pressure  and  further  in- 
creases the  tendency  of  the  fresh  air  to  be  drawn  in. 

For  this  reason  it  was  found  practically  impossible 
to  approach  within  several  hundred  feet  of  the  hot 
caves  without  raising  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the 
gas  or  depleted  air  surrounding  them.  In  fact,  in 
this  case  explorations  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
fire,  when  the  fresh-air  base  was  1,600  ft.  away,  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  hot  caved  material  was  abso- 
lutely dormant  and  surrounded  by  gas  containing  2.41 
per  cent  oxygen,  3.86  per  cent  carbon  dioxide,  no  mon- 
oxide, and  0.66  per  cent  methane. 

By  the  time  the  fresh-air  base  had  been  advanced 
to  within  400  ft.  of  the  hot  material,  however,  the 
oxygen  content  in  the  gas  surrounding  it  had  increased 
sufficiently  to  make  the  hot  coal  give  off  much  smoke, 
and  on  one  occasion  enough  fresh  air  passed  through 
the  double  doors  to  the  hot  material  to  cause  a  blaze. 
The  entrance  of  the  fresh  air  past  the  double  or  air- 
h)ck  doors  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  daily  contrac- 
tions of  the  confined  body  of  gas  or  depleted  air,  but 
because  the  hot  material  was  on  a  slope  and  was  being 
approached  from  the  lowest  point,  there  was  a  furnace 
action  caused  by  the  heat,  which  tended  to  draw  up 
the  slope  not  only  the  foul  air  immediately  surrounding 
but  also  the  fresh  air  from  behind  the  nearby  doors. 

Only  Two  Entries  Filled  with  Fresh  Air 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  particularly  to  the 
actions  of  the  gas  observed  as  the  fresh  air  was  being 
advanced  toward  the  fire.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  fire  was  in  the  heart  of  the  mine  and  the  entire 
mine  had  been  sealed.  In  advancing  the  fresh  air  only 
one  pair  of  parallel  entries  was  used,  one  being  the 
intake  and  the  other  the  return,  and  the  workings  sur- 
rounding these  entries  were  filled  with  the  residual  gas 
or  oxygen-depleted  mine  air.  The  entries  which  were 
used  approached  the  fire  from  the  north  end  of  the 
mine,  while  the  single  opening  through  to  the  outcrop  at 
the  south  end  of  the  mine  was  kept  sealed,  but,  due  to 
the  fractured  nature  of  the  rock,  the  seal  was  not 
absolutely  airtight. 

The  fan,  as  before  stated,  was  a  suction  fan  with  a 
water  gage  of  li  in.,  which  meant  that  on  the  fresh-air 
side  of  all  the  stoppings,  built  to  hold  in  the  gas  at 
the  north  end,  there  was  a  pressure  less  than  atmos- 
pheric. These  stoppings  were  also  nearly,  but  not 
absolutely,  gaslight.  Also  the  doors  at  the  fresh  air 
bases  were  constantly  being  opened  and  closed  by 
apparatus  men  as  they  entered  the  gas  to  build  new 
stoppings.  It  would  be  assumed  that  the  lower  pressure 
outside  of  the  stoppings  at  the  north  end  would  at  least 
partly  overcome  the  tendency  for  fresh  air  to  flow 
into  the  gas  area  when  the  gas  was  contracted,  due  to 
changes  in  barometer. 

While  the  effect  of  the  pull  of  the  fan  could  not  be 
detected  on  the  daily  recessions  and  advances  of  the 
gas,  after  a  long  period  of  time  it  was  found  that  it 
had  made  some  difference  because  the  fresh  air  worked 


in  through  the  imperfect  seal  at  the  south  end  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

When  the  fresh  air  had  been  advanced  to  a  point 
adjacent  to  the  hot  caves  left  by  the  fire,  great  care 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  a  stopping  to  keep 
the  air  from  actually  getting  to  the  hot  material,  but 
after  some  preliminary  work  had  been  done  ( including 
a  200-foot  crosscut  to  get  above  the  big  cave)  and  a 
number  of  explorations  made,  it  was  decided  to  make 
an  attempt  to  load  out  the  hot  caves  with  men  not 
cumbered  with  apparatus,  which  meant  allowing  the 
fresh  air  to  get  to  them.  Before  starting,  however,  a 
system  of  bulkheads  and  stoppings  was  so  constructed 
that  at  any  time  the  fresh  air  could  be  excluded  from  the 
hot  caves  and  the  gas  (depleted  air)  conducted  to  them. 
The  one  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  this  gas  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  mine  as  a  result  of  the  sealing 
of  the  fire  was  practically  all  held  on  the  assumption 
that  it  might  be  needed  as  an  aid  in  overcoming  what 
was  left  of  the  fire. 

Coal  Was  so  Hot  That  It  Ignited  in  Air 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  use  fresh  air,  but  both 
were  unsuccessful.  These  efforts  were  concentrated  on 
the  big  cave  on  the  main  slope  near  where  the  fire 
originated,  and  in  places  this  cave  was  30  ft.  wide  and 
30  ft.  high.  The  first  attempt  was  made  at  the  down 
slope  end,  but  the  fresh  air  was  drawn  through  the 
hot   material,  causing   it  to   re-ignite.     When  this  oc- 


FIG.  2.     ON  TOP  OF  TIMBERING  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  1 
Shows   the   upper   senm   of   coal    anrl    llie   rook   eavofl   above   it. 
"*'■"*  11     ^PP^''3tus  men  placed  temporary  post.s  -wliich  were  re- 
placid   later  by  timber  sets  of  more  permanent  character. 
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in:     ;;.      TIMBERING  ON  TOP  OF  TH.\T   IN   FIG.    1 
This    is    the   permanent   timbering   placed    by    mon    working    in 
fresh   air  on   the  top  of   the   timbering  erected    by    nu-n    breathmg 
through  apparatus. 

curred  the  fresh  air  was  excluded  and  the  gas  (depleted 
air)  conducted  to  the  flaming  material.  This  im- 
mediately extinguished  the  flames. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  on  the  up-slope  end  of 
the  big  cave,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  fresh  air  would 
.not  work  down  the  slope  into  the  hot  material.  This 
proved  to  be  a  mistaken  assumption,  however,  for  the 
fresn  air  did  work  down  into  the  hot  material,  because 
the  contraction  of  the  main  gas  body  more  than  over- 
came the  draft  which  the  heat  caused  to  travel  up 
the  slope. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  surround  the  big  cave 
with  bulkheads  the  fresh-air  attempts  would  no  doubt 
have  been  successful,  but,  unfortunately,  the  big  cave 
connected  with  other  caves  which  led  back  into  the 
south  part  of  the  mine,  where  the  main  body  of  depleted 
air  was  impounded.  The  caved  material  was  so  porous 
that  when  the  barometric  pressure  started  to  increase 
and  force  the  main  gas  body  to  contract,  fresh  air  wa3 
drawn  into  the  hot  caved  material. 

Water  from  Hose  Makes  Much  Steam 

Some  of  the  conditions  observed  during  these  at- 
tempts to  work  with  fresh  air  were  as  follows : 

First:  It  was  impossible  to  get  over  the  top  of  the 
cave,  but  water,  through  hose,  was  played  on  both 
exposed  ends.  It  proved  to  have  practically  no  effect. 
Experience  showed  that  water  is  of  little  use  on  a  large 
cave  unless  the  material  can  be  flooded.  It  is  true  that 
water  from  a  hose  will  cool  what  hot  material  can  be 
reached  directly,  but  even  then  it  causes  so  much  steam 
that  the  men  cannot  work  in  it,  and  it  greatly  increases 
the  sloughing  from  hot  ribs  and  roof,  with  the  con- 
sequent dangers  from  falling  pieces. 

Second:  The  fresh  air  leaking,  or  circulating,  to  a 
certain  extent  through  the  hot  caves  fed  the  smoldering 
fire,  distilling  inflammable  gases  from  the  coal.  One 
sample  of  gas  was  taken  which  contained  about  3.5  per 
cent  carbon  dioxide,  8.8  per  cent  oxygen,  2.2  per  cent 
carbon  monoxide,  3.4  per  cent  methane,  4.3  per  cent 
hydrogen  and  0.6  per  cent  ethylene  (C,H.). 

Third:  Depleted  mine  air  is  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  fighting  a  fire,  especially  in  a  pitching  bed 
where  the  air  can  be  easily  controlled.  In  this  case  the 
gas  (containing  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent  oxygen  and 
about  4  per  cent  carbon  dioxide,  with  a  temperature  of 
about  64  deg.)  stopped  all  blazing  immediately,  and 
where  the  cave  was  porous  enough  to  permit  good  cir- 
culation it  had  a  marked  cooling  effect;   in  fact,  the 


efficiency  and  easy  control  of  the  foul  air  was  so  marked 
that  it  was  used  in  all  the  subsequent  work  and  can 
be  considered  as  the  controlling  factor  in  successfully 
overcoming«the  fire. 

After  it  was  found  that  fresh  air  could  not  be  used, 
the  possibility  of  flooding  the  entire  area  was  con- 
sidered. It  was  decided,  however,  that  flooding  was 
not  practicable,  due  to  the  various  directions  in  which 
the  fire  had  spread,  the  number  of  bulkheads  required, 
and  the  diflSculty  of  placing  them  around  it.  Careful 
thought  also  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  leaving 
the  fire  sealed  until  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
fresh  air  re-igniting  it.  It  was  feared,  however,  that 
this  would  take  too  long  a  time  (which  later  develop- 
ments proved  would  have  been  the  case),  so  the  only 
recourse  left  was  to  load  the  hot  material  out  with 
apparatus  men  working  in  the  depleted  air,  which  was 
so  controlled  that  it  would  be  conveyed  to  any  point  of 
operation. 

It  was  found  that  by  having  the  apparatus  men  shovel 
from  the  down-slope  end  of  the  hot  caves  the  men 
could  always  be  kept  cool  enough  for  effective  work  if 
the  caves  were  sufficiently  open  to  draw  the  gas  through 
them.  Sometimes  work  could  be  carried  on  from  the 
upper  end.  This  was  when  there  was  sufficient  draft  to 
keep  the  hot  gas  traveling  over  the  men's  heads  against 
the  roof.  The  cool  gas  would  travel  down  the  slope 
along  the  floor  to  the  face  of  the  hot  cave,  where  it 
would  become  heated,  rise  to  the  roof  and  travel  back 
up  the  slope  over  the  heads  of  the  shovelers. 

One  portion  of  the  fire  area  caved  so  tightly  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  maintain  a  circulation  that 
would  carry  the  hot  gas  away,  and  the  men  worked 
for  some  time  in  very  high  temperatures,  some  reaching 
176  deg.  The  hottest  places  would  always  be  against 
the  roof,  and  when  a  blower  fan  was  tried  it  stirred 
up  the  gas,  causing  the  hotter  part  near  the  roof  to 
be  whirled  down  onto  the  men,  making  matters  worse. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  was  a  good  draft  a 
stream  of  cool  gas  from  a  blower  fan  at  the  men's 
backs  was  very  effective. 

Apparatus  Men  Can  Endure  Great  Dry  Heat 

From  actual  experiments  made,  using  a  standard 
thermometer,  it  was  found  that  apparatus  men  could 
remain  for  several  minutes  in  temperatures  of  190  deg. 
and  could  stay  for  at  least  one  minute  in  temperatures 
exceeding  220  deg.  When  men  entered  these  tempera- 
tures they  were  always  perspiring  profusely,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  film  of  perspiration  protected  the  skin. 
At  any  temperature  above  170  deg.  if  any  of  the  men 
touched  any  metal  part  of  his  apparatus  his  skin  was 
blistered,  and  as  soon  as  the  machine  commenced  to  get 
heated  through  the  discomfort  of  breathing  increased 
rapidly.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  men  were 
always  wearing  apparatus  in  these  temperatures  and 
the  gas  was  dry.  At  one  time,  when  hose  were  being 
used,  115  deg.  to  125  deg.  of  steam-saturated  air  was 
found  to  be  almost  unbearable  to  men  wearing  ap- 
paratus. Also,  we  recall  another  mine  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  175  deg.  of  an  almost  saturated  atmosphere 
1' roved  absolutely  unbearable  to  the  flesh. 

From  careful  observations  made  during  the  course 
of  fire-fighting  operations  it  was  determined  that  the 
hot  caves  would  not  be  re-ignited,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  would  be  lowered  by  gas  (depleted  air) 
containing  5  or  6  per  cent  oxygen  and  about  4  or  5 
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Stopping  in  Old 
Crosscut 

Tln'  crosscut  is 
closed  by  a  plaster- 
ed board  stopping. 
Tlie  plaster  used 
was  hard  wall  ce- 
ment and  wood 
pulp.  The  illustra- 
tion gives  a  eood 
■Idea  of  the  quantity 
of  material  that 
often  hud  to  be  re- 
moved before  rock 
and  coal  solid 
enough  for  a  stop- 
ping could  be 
reached.  Note  the 
soot  on  the  roof. 


per  cent  carbon  dioxide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
oxidation  will  continue  in  hot  caves  of  coal  as  long  as 
there  is  any  oxygen  in  the  air  reaching  them,  but  where 
the  oxygen  falls  below  5  or  6  per  cent  and  there  is 
circulation,  oxidation  is  not  noticeable  and  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  cooling  action  of  the  depleted 
air.  When  the  percentage  of  oxygen  rose  to  7  or  8 
per  cent,  oxidation  would  be  more  rapid,  the  fire  would 
be  brightened,  the  temperature  would  rise,  smoke  would 
increase,  inflammable  gases  would  be  formed,  and  in- 
creased percentages  of  carbon  dioxide  would  be  found. 
One  branch  of  the  fire  burned  up  an  abandoned  and 
caved  room  on  the  first  left  main  entry.  As  this  was 
an  abandoned  part  of  the  mine,  it  was  left  sealed  off 
and  is  still  under  seal  at  the  present  writing.  Access, 
however,  was  at  all  times  provided  to  the  down-dip 
end  of  the  hot  material,  and  temperatures  were  con- 
stantly taken.  From  the  results  of  the  temperature 
readings  and  the  gas  analyses  it  can  be  almost  positively 
stated  that  this  part  of  the  cave  has  been  hot  enough 
to  ignite  with  air  up  until  the  present  time,  which 
is  fourteen  months  after  the  fire  started. 

Mine  Would  Have  Taken  Over  Year  to  Cool 
This  particular  place  was  never  reached  with  any 
fresh  air  during  the  fire-fighting  operations,  so  it  can 
be  inferred  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  keep 
the  entire  mine  sealed  for  an  equivalent  time  before 
air  could  have  been  admitted.  The  oxygen  content  in 
this  room  has  gradually  dropped  to  less  than  1  per 
cent,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  content  increased  to  10 
per  cent. 

Before  the  mine  was  reopened  after  being  .sealed, 
a  careful  organization  was  worked  out.  It  proved  to 
be  efficient  and  smooth  working,  there  being  no  con- 
fusion at  any  time.  A  doctor  also  was  kept  at  the  mine 
day  and  night  for  several  weeks.  Two  expert  repair- 
men went  over  each  apparatus  (Paul  apparatus  were 
used)  every  time  it  came  out  of  the  gas,  which  proved 
to  be  an  important  safety  measure.     Most  of  the  work 


was  done  within  500  ft.  of  fresh  air,  and  when  carbon 
monoxide  was  present  in  the  mine  gas  only  short  ex- 
ploration trips  were  permitted;  never  more  than  1,500 
ft.  and  usually  much  less. 

Even  when  no  carbon  monoxide  was  present  the 
exploration  trips  were  seldom  more  than  1,500  ft., 
although  one  trip  of  2,300  ft.  one  way  was  allowed 
where  absolutely  no  obstructions  interfered  with  travel. 
This  trip  was  made  in  an  atmosphere  containing  about 
6  per  cent  of  oxygen  with  no  poisonous  gases.  On  long 
trips  extra  apparatus  were  carried,  and  a  stretcher 
always  was  taken. 

Although  it  is  not  believed  that  any  unsafe  trip  was 
allowed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  gas  was 
being  sampled  daily  and  sometimes  several  times  each 
da}',  and  the  apparatus  men  knew  exactly  what  it  con- 
tained and  how  to  proceed  in  case  of  trouble  with  any 
apparatus.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  frequently 
foolhardy  to  take  trips  of  1,500  ft.  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  carbon  monoxide  and  much  more  dangerous 
than  taking  a  2,300-ft.  trip  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  it. 


At  about  50  Illinois  shipping  mines,  producing  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  state's  total  output,  500  tons  (10  of 
the  largest  railroad  cars)  of  coal,  must  be  loaded  each  hour 
of  the  working  day  into  pit  cars,  hauled  a  mile  or  more  to 
the  shaft,  lioisted,  screened  and  otherwise  prepared  and 
loaded  into  a  railroad  car  for  shipment  to  consumers.  The 
man  and  mechanical  power  used  at  such  a  mine  in  a  single 
week  would  prepare  the  land,  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest 
the  crop  from  the  entire  overlying  2,500  surface  acres  of 
such  a  mine,  and  still  have  enough  man  power  and  me- 
chanical energy  left  to  carry  the  entire  harvest  to  final 
market.  The  total  investment  in  such  a  coal  mine  also  would 
.bo  from  three  to  four  times  the  value  of  the  overlying  2,500 
acres  fully  improved  and  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
estimating  such  land  to  be  worth  as  much  as  $150  per  acre. 


An  investigation  of  causes  of  death  among  bituminous 
coal  miners  will  be  undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  principal  hazards  connected  with 
this  industry,  in  order  to  better  avert  them. 
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Coal  Analyses  May  Be  Misleading  Because  of 
Crude  and  Insufficient  Sampling* 

Small  Quantity  Carefully  Selected  May  Yield  Impressive  Figures,  but  Will 
Scarcely  Be  Representative  of  Shipments — To  Be  of  Value  to  Purchaser, 
Average  of  Numerous  Samples  Taken  Over  Long  Period  Must  Be  Indicated 

By  O.  p.  HooDt 


TO  OBTAIN  a  clear  understanding  of  the  part 
analysis  may  play  in  the  purchase  of  coal  let  us 
follow  the  thought  of  analysis  as  it  is  presented 
for  the  first  time  to  a  purchasing  agent.  A  short  time 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  coal  operator,  carrying  on 
the  letter  head  an  analysis  of,  let  us  say,  Black  Sambo 
coal,  mined  from  No.  4  seam,  Utopia,  State  of  New 
Hope.    It  reads: 

Moisture   1-48 

Volatile     19.74 

Fixed  carbon   7(5.10 

Ash    2.7 

100. 

Sulphur     ,   .80S 

B.t.u 15.177 

The  first  innocent  question  is,  "WTiat  is  this  an 
analysis  of?"  This  may  prove  to  be  a  delicate  ^question. 
The  inference  one  is  expected  to  draw  is  that  it  is  an 
analysis  of  a  product  that  one  can  buy.  But  is  it? 
This  may  be  the  analysis  of  a  single  sample  taken  in  the 
mine  at  the  face  by  a  skillful  mining  engineer  intent 
on  advising  his  company  as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal 
as  it  lies  in  the  ground.  If  so,  another  engineer  follow- 
ing the  same  method  can  go  back  to  the  same  spot  in 
the  mine  and  get  another  sample  that  will  check  quite 
closely  to  this  one.  But  the  coal  may  vary  from  place 
to  place  in  the  mine,  and  an  average  of  many  samples 
taken  throughout  the  mine  would  obviously  be  a  much 
safer  guide.  These  face  samples  represent  the  ideal 
product  that  could  be  produced  from  the  mine  with 
miners  always  selecting  coal  as  did  the  original  sampler. 

How  Analysis  Interests  the  Purchaser 

The  buyer  is  interested  not  in  what  is  in  the  ground 
but  what  gets  into  the  car  shipment,  so  that  this  sug- 
gests an  entirely  different  kind  of  sampling.  The  analy- 
sis quoted  may,  therefore,  be  a  tipple  sample  taken  to 
represent  a  carload,  a  day's  run,  a  cargo  shipment,  a 
week  or  a  month's  production,  or  an  average  of  many 
delivered  samples  extending  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
representing  a  very  large  tonnage  of  coal  actually  de- 
livered. It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  the  analysis 
grows  as  it  represents  a  larger  and  larger  quantity  of 
delivered  coal.  Some  of  the  best  operators  have  a  sam- 
ple properly  taken  of  each  day's  output  as  it  goes  into 
the  cars.  The  ash  content  is  determined  for  each  day, 
and  these  figures  are  plotted  on  a  monthly  report  as 
a  curve  from  which  it  usually  is  possible  to  indicate 
holidays  and  pay  days  from  the  rise  in  the  ash  curve. 
The  quality  from  a  given  mine  varies  through  a  certain 
range,  depending  upon  many  mining  conditions  and  the 
state  of  the  market.  The  analysis  of  interest  to  the 
purchaser  would,  therefore,  be  an  average   of  a  large 

•Based  on  an  address  to  the  New  York  chapter.  National  .Vsso- 
(iation  of  Purchasing  Agents.  Feb.  21.  Second  and  concluding 
installment.      The  first  part  appeared  last  week. 

tChief  mechanical  engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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number  of  samples  representing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  delivered  coal  extending  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  He  would  be  interested,  also,  in  analyses  show- 
ing the  probable  variation  to  be  expected  in  delivered 
coal  from  the  particular  mine  in  question. 

Specific  information  of  this  sort  is  exceedingly  rare, 
in  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  coal  analyses  that 
have  been  made.  It  so  happens  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  many  analyses  of  delivered  coal  from  the 
seam  referred  to.  In  making  a  comparison  with  these 
published  records  the  analysis  seems  quite  normal, 
except  in  the  matter  of  ash.  This  coal  comes  from 
a  very  low-ash  field,  and  analyses  as  low  as  that  of 
2.7  per  cent  ash  have  been  recorded,  but  the  average 
from  36  mines  shows  ash,  5.9  per  cent,  with  the  lowest 
4.22  per  cent  and  the  highest  over  12  per  cent,  and  two 
deliveries  from  the  very  mine  referred  to  ran  5.9  per 
cent  and  6.9  per  cent,  instead  of  the  2.7  per  cent  quoted. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  analysis  in  question 
was  not  representative  of  quantity  production  at  least, 
but  probably  of  a  selected  sample  or  a  mine  sample. 

What  Does  the  Analysis  Represent? 

An  analysis  is  of  little  value  unless  you  know  what 
it  represents.  There  are  many  published  analyses  use- 
ful to  the  geologist  and  the  student  of  coal  measures 
that  must  be  used  with  great  caution  in  commercial 
deliveries.  The  wrong  use  of  analyses  has  led  to  dis- 
appointment and  to  an  unjust  condemnation  of  buying 
on  analysis.  The  sample,  therefore,  should  be  of  de- 
livered coal,  and  should  be  so  taken  as  to  be  representa- 
tive. To  obtain  a  representative  sample  is  found  in 
practice  to  be  far  from  simple.  The  art  of  sampling 
is  highly  developed  in  the  buying  of  metalliferous  ores. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  buying  a  carload  of  gold 
or  silver  ore  much  depends  upon  the  method  of  sampling. 
Iron  ore  is  all  carefully  sampled  and  priced  according 
to  analysis. 

Coal  is  frequently  worth  more  per  ton  than  either 
gold  or  iron  ore,  and  the  same  refinements  in  principle 
must  be  observed  in  sampling  coal  as  in  other  sampling. 
A  standardized  method  of  coal  sampling  has,  therefore, 
been  adopted,  and  must  be  followed  to  obtain  a  just 
sample.  It  is  w^orse  than  useless  to  make  an  analysis 
of  an  unfair  sample.  Much  of  the  complaint  about 
buying  on  an  analysis  basis  hinges  on  this  matter  of 
sampling.  The  analysis  method  should  not  be  used  un- 
less one  is  prepared  to  undertake  righteous  sampling. 
During  the  war  an  official  complaint  was  made  concern- 
ing American  coal  received  at  a  certain  foreign  port. 
A  foreign  fuel-testing  laboratory  reported  over  30  per 
cent  ash.  Such  a  charge  against  American  coal  seemed 
serious,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Sent  a  man  to  Europe 
to  follow  the  coal  from  its  landing  to  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.     Observations  were  made  of  the  method  of 
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sampling.  A  young  man  with  a  small  handbag,  or  va- 
lise, went  on  board  the  boat,  selected  several  handtuls 
from  various  parts  of  the  coal  that  he  could  get  at, 
until  not  over  10  lb.  had  been  selected.  This  formed  the 
gross  sample  to  represent  the  cargo.  It  was  so  mani- 
festly unfair  and  inadequate  that  the  whole  report  was 
discredited.  An  analysis  of  such  a  sample  was  worse 
than  useless. 

A  study  of  the  theory  of  sampling  soon  shows  that 
a  relatively  large  gross  sample — 1,000  to  2,000  lb. — is 
necessary,  and  that  there  should  be  crushing  facilities 
to  reduce  the  size  of  particles.  This  immediately  shows 
that  proper  sampling  means  much  hard  work  unless 
mechanical  devices  are  available.  Furthermore,  a  cargo 
should  be  represented  by  several  such  samples  taken 
in  equal  small  increments  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  unloading.  Without  special  mechanical  devices  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  take  a  fair  sample  e.xcept  as 
coal  is  being  moved  from  one  container  to  another. 
Settlements  based  on  haphazard  sampling  are  apt  to 
be  unjust,  unless  many  samples  are  involved. 

Two  organizations  were  sampling  coal  as  it  was 
loaded  for  foreign  shipment.  Both  sets  of  samples 
were  analyzed  in  the  same  laboratory.  One  organiza- 
tion was  believed  to  be  unskillful  in  its  method  of 
sampling,  and  some  thousands  of  analyses  representing 
more  than  half  a  million  tons  in  each  set  were  compared. 
The  average  heating  value  of  the  two  sets  checked 
within  two  B.t.u.  in  a  total  of  over  14,500,  but  the 
range  in  variation  of  ash  and  moisture  was  twice  as 
great  in  the  one  set  as  in  the  other.  This  shows  that 
while  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  averages  of 
many  determinations,  one  must  not  e.xpect  an  undue 
degree  of  accuracy  in  any  one  determination,  especially 
if  the  greatest  skill  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  work. 

Ini^luence  of  Laboratory  Methods 

Examining  again  the  typical  analysis  carried  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  coal  company,  one  notes  that  six  items 
are  given.  If  this  is  of  a  single  selected  sample,  as 
we  have  reason  to  think,  how  close  to  the  facts  is  the 
moisture  determination,  say,  which  is  quoted  as  1.46 
per  cent?  This  particular  coal  belongs  to  a  type  having 
a  very  small  amount  of  inherent  moisture.  If  it  had 
been  a  Midwest  coal  the  moisture  would  have  been 
between  8  and  17  per  cent.  In  any  event,  a  change  in 
laboratory  method  might  have  changed  the  figure  10 
or  15  per  cent  of  itself  either  way.  The  volatile  matter 
is  reported  as  19.79  per  cent.  Failure  to  rigidly  observe 
the  same  standard  methods  of  heat  treatment  in  dif- 
ferent laboratories  may  result  in  deviations  of  2  or  3 
per  cent  in  the  amount  of  volatile  matter  and  fixed 
carbon  reported  in  the  same  sample  of  coal. 

The  ash  determination  is  similarly  affected  by  method 
and  computation  corrections.  The  heating  value  de- 
termination may  vary  50  to  100  B.t.u.  in  duplicate 
determinations.  The  point  I  wish  to  convey  is  that 
while  there  is  a  satisfactory  and  reasonable  commercial 
accuracy  in  analytical  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy  that  we  expect  in  a  multiplica- 
tion table  or  a  table  of  income  yield  at  certain  interest 
rates.  The  figures  must  be  used  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  limitations  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done, 
and  no  hair-splitting  arguments  or  settlements  should 
be  based  on  small  variations  in  the  figures.  Fortunately, 
the  value  of  analysis  as  a  guide  to  rational  buying 
does  not  depend  upon  small  decimal  diff"erences. 


A  coal  dealer  anxious  to  sell  to  the  Government  Fuel 
Yard  represented  his  coal  as  having  not  over  8  per  cent 
ash,  and  desired  to  send  a  sample  carload.  The  ash 
ran  16  per  cent.  Anthracite  No.  3  buckwheat  had  been 
obtained  for  many  years  running  about  16  per  cent 
ash.  The  ash  increased  during  war  time  to  above  22 
per  cent.  A  proposition  to  abandon  the  use  of  anthra- 
cite and  put  in  fuel  oil  brought  the  ash  down  again 
to  about  16  per  cent.  The  possession  of  records  of 
actual  quality  from  year  to  year  made  a  perfectly  def- 
inite statement  of  the  case  possible.  Such  work  does 
not  depend  upon  hair-splitting  fractions,  but  does  de- 
pend upon  good  sampling  and  many  analyses.  If  one  is 
to  use  analyses  in  buying  coal,  the  number  of  samples 
and  analyses  should  be  liberal  and  the  work  should  be 
well  done,  or  not  begun.  This  brings  one  to  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  of  such  work. 

In  general,  it  costs  too  much  for  national  introduc- 
tion, except  where  the  work  can  be  systematized  and 
applied  to  a  considerable  tonnage.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  advantages  for  the  large  consumer  of  coal, 
but  the  practice  of  the  relatively  few  large  consumers 
has  little  bearing  on  the  general  fuel  problem  as  repre- 
sented by  the  multitude  of  buyers  of  coal.  The  very 
large  buyers  of  coal  are  amply  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  this  matter,  but  the  great  complaint  of 
the  public  about  coal  quality  comes  from  the  multitude 
of  moderate  and  small  buyers  who  individually  cannot 
use  analysis  in  buying  coal,  but  who  nevertheless  form 
public  opinion  about  the  coal  business,  and  threaten  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

Producer  Should  Clearly  Define  Product 

Many  forces  urge  various  legislation,  either  local, 
state  or  national,  that  gives  expression  to  discontent 
with  quality,  price  or  service,  but  which  would  be 
inoperative  if  attempted.  Eminent  opinion  has  it  that 
the  coal  business  functions  poorly.  If  evolution  into  a 
better  order  of  things  is  to  proceed  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  first  essentials  is  to  provide  satisfactory  con- 
ditions for  intelligent  and  satisfactory  bargain  and 
sale.  There  must  be  means  for  more  clearly  defining 
what  the  producer  has  for  sale,  means  whereby  the 
buyer  can  more  readily  match  his  needs  against  the 
offered  article,  and  means  for  determining  whether  the 
material  delivered  is  as  represented.  Whenever  a  com- 
modity of  lower  value  receives  a  higher  price  than  it 
should  there  is  an  economic  waste,  and  also  when  a 
product  of  higher  value  is  forced  to  accept  by  competi- 
tion a  less  price  than  its  worth  there  is  economic  loss. 
This  all  leads  back  to  adequate  sampling  and  analysis 
as  the  element  in  the  problem  capable  of  numerical 
expression  and  having  in  general  the  closest  relation 
to  practical  inherent  values. 

I  believe  a  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  recognized 
by  both  producer  and  consumer  that  some  system  of 
inspection  and  grading  of  coal  will  be  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. It  has  been  declared  that  coal  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  The  system  of  inspection  should  be 
national,  the  same  as  the  grading  of  other  primary 
products  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  meat,  etc.  Some  of 
the  principles  of  the  pure  food  law  also  apply  in  that 
the  thing  presented  for  sale  should  be  what  it  purports 
to  be. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  for  some  time  past  given 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  coal  classification. 
American  coals  are  of  such  great  variety  and  pass  from 
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one  grade  to  another  by  such  small  differences  in  chemi- 
cal, physical  and  other  useful  qualitie.s  that  classifica- 
tion must  use  more  or  less  arbitrary  dividing  lines. 
Preceding  general  coal  classification  there  must  be  a 
method  and  mechanism  for  accurate  and  satisfactory 
sampling  of  coal  as  delivered  in  order  to  place  the  coal 
in  the  proper  class.  It  is  obvious  that  a  sample  must 
be  thoroughly  representative  of  the  whole  shipment  of 
coal  under  consideration,  else  injustice  and  dissatis- 
faction will  follow.  This  sampling  and  analysis  of  coal 
has  been  the  subject  of  study  and  practice  by  the  bureau 
for  more  than  ten  years  past,  and  methods  have  been 
devised  which  have  proved  satisfactory  to  many  pur- 
chasers and  operators.  It  is  believed  that  an  application 
of  these  methods  on  a  comprehensive  national  scale  is 
possible. 

Secretary  Lane  proposed  three  years  ago  a  bill  based 
upon  this  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  upon 
the  belief  that  while  the  expense  of  operation  should 
be  borne  by  the  industry,  the  mechanism  for  inspection 
and  analysis  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
since  it  had  become  apparent  during  the  war  that  such 
mechanism  was  sorely  needed  as  a  national  protection 
in  time  of  stress. 

A  method  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  believes  is 
practical  is  to  establish  coal-sampling  stations  at  railway 
gateways  or  other  convenient  locations  where  repre- 
sentative samples  can  be  taken  when  desired  of  the»coal 
shipped.  The  analysis  of  this  coal,  accurately  determined 
and  supplied  to  the  operator,  will  enable  him  to  declare  a 
standard  for  his  coal  which,  because  of  the  particular 
bed,  mining  methods,  means  for  preparation  and  class 
of  custom,  he  knows  that  he  can  maintain.  This  standard 
being  published  by  the  government,  gives  accurate  in- 
formation to  the  buyer  of  what  he  can  expect  from 
that  mine.  The  inspection  service  would  discover 
whether  shipments  of  coal  were  being  maintained  with- 
in the  declared  standard.  This  infonnation  would  be 
given  to  the  operator  and  the  public,  and  the  operator 
would  be  allowed  to  advertise  that  his  mine  produced 
coal  whose  quality  was  certified  by  the  government.  If 
shipments  became  sub-standard  this  privilege  would  be 
withdrawn  and  the  operator  required  to  declare  a  new 
standard  which  he  could  maintain  or  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  government  cei-tification  of  quality. 

The  certification  of  quality  by  the  government  is  of 
value  to  the  operator  because  of  confidence  inspii-ed  in 
the  purchaser  and  for  protection  from  unjust  charges 
concerning  dirty  coal  which  result  from  practices  of 
other  shippers.  The  certification  of  quality  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  of  value  to  the  purchaser  in  giving  him 
reasonable  assurance  of  uniform  quality  of  coal. 

With  suitable  means  for  sampling  commercial  ship- 
ments and  means  for  determining  coal  quality  that  can 
be  expressed  in  figures,  the  first  essential  of  coal  classi- 
fication and  control  of  quality  will  be  available.  When 
attempted  in  a  large  way  as  an  engineering  problem 
comparable  in  importance  with  eflScient  loading,  trans- 
porting and  unloading  devices,  fuel  sampling  in  transit] 
and  analysis  can  be  brought  down  in  price  to  something 
like  $1.50  per  sample.  When  a  buyer  has  a  specification 
of  what  he  can  expect,  and  means  are  provided  for  de- 
termining whether  he  gets  what  he  pays  for,  there  will 
soon  be  available  a  satisfactory  basis  for  commercial 
classification  of  coal  which  it  is  believed  will  largely 
take  care  of  itself.  Purchasing  coal  under  such  a 
system  would  be  greatly  simplified. 


Woven  Cotton  Belt  Has  Great  Flexibility 

AWAY  back  in  the  early  part  of  the  age  of  savagery, 
IX  man,  finding  his  own  hide  inadequate  for  comfort- 
able protection  from  the  elements,  proceeded  to  cover 
his  body  with  the  skins  of  animals.  With  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  he  has  grad- 
ually discarded  this  primitive  body  covering  until  today 
about  the  only  remnants  of  skin  clothing  remaining  in 
habitual  use  are  the  waist  belt  and  the  shoe.  The  reason 
for  _  this  evolution  is  apparent — something  better, 
lighter,  warmer  and  more  pliable  may  be  made  from 
cotton  or  wool. 

In  like  manner  when  man  began  to  use  forces  greater 
than  either  his  own  or  those  afforded  by  the  m.uscle*  of 
his  domestic  animal.s,  when  he  learned  to  utilize  the 
energy  of  falling  water  and  began  to  experiment  with 
the  possibilities  of  steam,  he  used  leather  for  trans- 
ferring power   from   one   revolving    shaft   to    another. 


SECTION  OP  TVO'^'E^I  COTTON  BELT 
Note  the  ravellings  in  thairighfniancT  corner — the  straight  and 
heMVV  yarns  that  give  longitmlnial  strengtii.  the  light  cross  fibers 
that  liold  the  belt  sideways  and  the  crooked  ravellings  at  the  top 
and  bottom  which  have  attained  their  present  condition  b.v  hav- 
ing been  weaved  l>ack  and  forth  through  the  belt  at  riglu  angles 
to  the  plane  ot  its  surface.  Thuugli  it  is  a  one-ply  belt,  it  is 
thick,  yet  readily  flexible. 

And  even  to  this  day  the  leather  belt  forms  one  of  the 
most  common  and  best-known  means  of  transmitting 
mechanical  energy. 

One  of  the  greatest  shortcomings  of  the  leather  belt 
is  the  fact  that  to  assure  even  a  reasonably  long  life 
and  good  running,  the  ratio  of  the  pulley  diameter  to 
the  thickness  of  the  belt  must  be  large — as  a  rule  at 
least  thirty  and  preferably  forty  or  more.  If  a  large 
ratio  is  not  maintained  the  fibers  on  one  side  of  the 
belt  are  unduly  stretched  in  rounding  the  pulley,  while 
those  on  the  other  are  unduly  compressed. 

To  provide  a  belt  of  comparatively  extreme  flexibility, 
to  surmount  the  shortcomings  of  skins  for  belting  as 
they  have  been  overcome  for  clothing,  the  Buckner 
Process  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  now  manufactui-ing 
a  belt  woven  from  heavy  cotton  yarn  that  has  been  im- 
pregnated with  lubricant.  The  weave  of  this  belt  differs 
radically  from  that  ordinarily  employed,  the  belt  being 
composed  of  three  sets  of  fibers  or  yarns  running  in 
three  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  An  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  the  finished  belt  as  well  as  of  the 
three  sets  of  fibers,  or  yarns,  after  unravelling  from  the 
cut  edges  may  be  gained  from  the  above  illustration. 
It  is  marketed  under  the  trade  name  Lion's  Paw  by 
R.  D.  Skinner,  70  East  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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LIQUlD-<-0.\TK01,I,ED    HOl.ST    AT    AlATHEK.    CKKK.XK    <-Or.\TY,  PEXXS VLVA.NIA 

Liquid  Controller  Reduces  Peak  Loads  by  Providing  for 
Uniform  Acceleration  of  Large  Mine  Hoist 

A  1,000-Hp.  Motor  Driving  a  Hoist  Is  Uniformly  Brought 
Up  to  Speed  by  Means  of  a  Liquid  Rheostat — Except  for 
the  Low  Hum  of  the  Motor,  Silence  Reigns  in  the  Hoist  Room 


By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Cluuk-stcn  W.  Va. 


AMONG  the  interesting  installations  of  hoisting 
/-\  equipment  that  have  been  made  in  western  Penn- 
J-  -A.  sylvania  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  that 
at  No.  1  mine  of  the  Mather  Collieries  Co.  at  Mather 
deserves  attention.  This  machine  was  designed  by  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
to  handle  3,000  tons  per  8-hour  shift  from  a  shaft  350 
ft.  deep. 

The  mine  has  been  laid  out  for  a  daily  production  of 
6,000  tons,  but  this  will  be  attained  only  when  a  dupli- 
cate tipple  and  hoisting  equipment  operating  at  a  second 
opening,  not  yet  sunk,  has  been  installed.  The  cars, 
which  are  of  2i-t6n  capacity,  are  brought  to  the  surface 
on  self-dumping  cages,  and  although  the  hoist  used  is 
unusually  large  for  the  Pittsburgh  region  the  interest 
does  not  center  on  that  fact  but  on  the  method  by  which 
the  hoist  is  controlled. 

Except  for  the  humming  sound  made  by  the  motor 
and  drum  the  hoist  room  is  silent.  There  is  none  of 
that  clatter  of  closing  contactors  cutting  out  various 
units  of  resistance  behind  an  expanse  of  switchboard 
as  is  heard  in  many  hoist  houses,  for  no  switchboard 
is  installed.  The  motor  accelerates  uniformly,  and  the 
layman  can  scarcely  detect  from  appearances  that  the 
operator  in  bringing  the  drum  up  to  speed. 

A  1,000-hp.  2,200-volt  reversible  motor  is  back  geared 
to  a  Vulcan  hoist,  the  drum  of  which  is  conical,  varying 
from  7  to  11  ft.  in  diameter.  The  control  equipment, 
housed  in  a  wing  of  the  building,  consists  essentially 
of  a  primary  reversing  switch  and  a  tank  containing  an 
electrolyte  solution  governing  the  secondary  circuit. 
The  primary  of  the  motor  is  controlled  through  two 
magnetically  operated  reversing  switches  interlocked 
and  so  arranged  that  only  one  can  close  at  a  time. 

For  control  of  the  secondary  a  steel  tank  with  insu- 
lated lining  is  employed.  This  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  compartment,  the  latter  being  utilized  as  a 


storage  and  cooling  chamber  for  the  electrolyte.  This 
liquid  is  nothing  more  than  distilled  water  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  has  been  dissolved 
in  order  to  give  the  water  the  desired  conductivity.  In 
the  upper  compartment  the  electrodes,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  plates  connected  to  each  phase  of  the  rotor 
circuit,  are  suspended  from  an   insulated  support. 

Four  sets  of  electrodes  are  employed,  the  two  end 
plates  being  connected  in  parallel  to  one  of  the  slip 
rings  of  the  motor.  The  two  remaining  sets  of  plates 
are  connected  with  the  other  two  slip  rings.  These  elec- 
trodes are  fashioned  to  special  shapes  so  as  to  obtain 
gradual  changes  in  resistance.  They  are  so  designed 
and  spaced  that  a  balanced  three-phase  secondary  circuit 
is  obtained. 

The  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit  and  consequently 
the  speed  of  the  motor  is  governed  by  the  height  of  the 
electrolyte  in  the  upper  compartment  as  it  rises  upon 
and  finally  covers  the  electrodes.  The  level  of  the 
electrolyte  in  this  upper  chamber  is  controlled  by  the 
operator  through  a  system  of  levers  by  means  of  a 
multiple-shutter  type  of  weir  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
tank.  This  weir  embodies  three  or  more  shutters  or 
valves  connected  to  a  common  operating  I'od.  When  the 
hand-lever  control  on  the  operator's  platform  is  in  the 
off  position,  these  shutters  are  all  wide  open.  Similarly 
when  the  lever  is  in  the  full  running  position,  the  shut- 
ters are  all  closed,  their  overlapping  edges  being  care- 
fully machined  and  fitted  so  as  to  reduce  leakage  as  far 
as  possible. 

Only  one  hand  lever  is  employed  in  operating  the  con- 
troller, both  forward  and  reverse  rotation  being  obtained 
with  it.  The  direction  either  forward  or  backward  in 
which  this  lever  is  moved  from  the  central  or  off  posi- 
tion determines  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  hoist. 
Moving  the  lever  forward  from  the  central  position 
actuates   a   small   master   switch   mounted  on   the   con- 
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i.roller  base.  This  closes  the  primary  side  for  forward 
rotation  of  the  hoist  motor.  A  further  forward  move- 
ment of  the  hand  lever  gradually  closes  the  weir  in  the 
tank,  causing  the  level  of  the  electrolyte  to  rise.  This 
decreases  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  cur- 
rent and  brings  the  motor  up  to  speed. 

Returning  the  lever  to  the  central  position  opens  the 
weir,  which  in  turn  lowers  the  level  of  the  electrolyte, 
thus  inserting  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit.  Full 
resistance  will  be  thus  inserted  before  the  operating 
lever  reaches  its  central  position.  The  movement  to  the 
off  from  the  running  position  also  opens  the  master 
switch,  thereby  permitting  the  primary  switch  to  open, 
thus  shutting  off  current  to  the  motor.  Movement  of 
the  lever  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  central  posi- 
tion induces  a  similar  cycle,  except,  of  course,  that  the 
direction  of  hoist  rotation  is  reversed. 

Change  in  Immersion  Area  Varies  Resistance 

Motor  speed  is  controlled  by  varying  the  secondary 
resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit.  This  variation  is  ob- 
tained through  the  changing  area  of  immersion  of  the 
electrodes  in  the  electrolytic  bath.  A  small  motor- 
driven  centrifugal  pump  mounted  on  the  base  of  the 
tank  keeps  the  electrolyte  in  constant  circulation  from 
the  lower  to  ths  upper  compartment.  The  upper  cham- 
ber of  the  tank  is  provided  with  a  small  reservoir  that 
retains  a  predetermined  quantity  of  the  solution,  into 
which  the  electrodes  always  project  a  certain  distance. 
Thus  the  secondary  circuit  is  never  entirely  open.  When 
the  control  lever  is  in  the  off  position  the  electrolyte 
overflows  the  lip  of  the  reservoir  and  returns  to  the 
lower  compartment.  As  the  controller  is  moved  toward 
either  running  position,  the  primary  switch  closes,  as 
already  has  been  described.  The  weir  shutters  also  be- 
gin to  close,  causing  the  electrolyte  to  rise,  cutting  out 
resistance  and  bringing  the  motor  up  to  speed. 

Any  desired  intermediate  speed  may  be  maintained  by 
manipulating  the  lever  controlling  the  width  of  opening 
of  the  weir  shutters  and  consequently  the  depth  of  the 


electrolyte  in  the  upper  compartment  and  the  degree  of 
submergence  of  the  electrodes.  When  the  controller 
lever  is  thrown  over  to  full  running  position  the  elec- 
trodes are  completely  submerged.  To  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  the  electrodes  horizontal  plates  are  attached, 
so  arranged  that  upon  their  complete  submergence  the 
secondary  is  practically  short-circuited.  No  other 
short-circuiting  device  need  be  provided.  Some  resist- 
ance, of  course,  remains  in  the  rotor  circuit  because  the 
current  has  still  some  small  distance  to  travel  through 
the  electrolyte  in  passing  between  the  short-circuiting 
plates.  But  the  slip  imparted  to  the  motor  on  this 
account  is  limited  to  about  1}  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  short-circuiting  arrangements  in  the 
secondary  circuit  it  is  possible  when  lowering  a  heavy 
load  to  use  the  motor  as  an  induction  brake  without 
any  excessive  overspeed  resulting.  In  an  installation 
of  the  type  here  described  but  not  the  one  installed 
at  Mather  a  trip  of  loaded  cars  is  lowered  down  a  long 
incline,  using  the  motor  as  an  induction  brake,  obtain- 
ing full  load  torque  on  the  machine  with  an  increase 
above  synchronous  speed  of  only  6  per  cent. 

Discharge  Valve  Controls  Hoist  Acceleration 

A  control  valve  fitted  with  an  adjustable  segment 
is  placed  in  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  pump  by  which 
the  electrolyte  is  circulated.  By  varying  the  opening 
of  this  valve  the  rate  of  acceleration  of  the  motor  may 
be  accurately  controlled.  Actual  tests  show  that  the 
period  of  acceleration  can  be  varied  from  about  eight 
seconds  to  over  two  minutes.  Full  resistance  can  be 
inserted  in  the  rotor  circuit  by  the  hoist  driver  in  about 
two  seconds.  He  can  at  once  move  the  controller  lever 
to  full  running  position,  whereupon  the  motor  will  come 
to  full  speed  gradually  and  smoothly  in  the  predeter- 
mined time  as  fixed  by  the  setting  of  the  pump  valve. 
With  the  rate  of  acceleration  governed  in  this  manner 
the  operator  cannot  in  anywise  damage  the  motor  by 
causing  it  to  pick  up  speed  too  rapidly. 

The  liquid  type  of  controller  as  installed  at  the  Mather 


Wiring  Diagram 

f)f  hoist  control  at 
Mather  Collierlfs 
No.  1  Plant.  By 
varying  the  depth 
of  the  electrolyte 
the  resistance  of 
the  secondary  cir- 
cuit can  be  made 
large  or  quite  low 
at  will.  As  the  water 
rises  regularly  in 
the  tank  the  de- 
crease in  resistance 
l.s  equally  regular 
and  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  motor  is 
similarly  eteadily 
increased.  There  is 
no  sudden  inflow  of 
current  as  when  an 
ord:nary  contactor 
is  brought  into  pla>'. 
As  someone  has  put 
it,  the  current  goes 
up  an  easy  ramp 
instead  of  up  an 
oversleep    slairwaj  . 


.Contactors   COntro!l!n<j    torque 


Data   for  secondary  cables 
Volts  at  stand s  til  I  •  960  Volts 
Normal  F.i.Sec  current  per 
phase '48S Amp  All  control 
wires  N3IZ  B&5  unless  otherwise 
marked 
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plant  has  many  advantages.  As  the  resistance  is  gradu- 
ally reduced  with  the  rise  of  the  electrolyte,  the 
acceleration  is  even  and  steadily  progressive.  This  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  regulation  afforded  by  metal- 
lic controllers,  where  the  resistance  is  increased  not 
continuously  but  by  definite  steps.  This  is  particularly 
objectionable  in  starting  if  slack  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  rope. 

The  electrodes  are  so  designed  that  for  purposes  of 
shaft  inspection  or  repair  the  cage  may  be  moved  at  a 
slow  speed.  With  controls  other  than  those  employing 
the  liquid  rheostat,  special  provision  must  be  made  for 
this  duty.  With  the  liquid  controller,  however,  no  mov- 
ing or  arcing  contacts  are  present  and  as  a  result  no 
excessive  repairs  are  necessary.  All  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  arcing  of  parts  also  are  entirely  lacking. 

The  controller  at  the  Mather  shaft  is  compactly  built 
and  conveniently  housed.  No  switchboard  is  necessary 
and  little  copper  is  required  to  make  the  connections. 
The  hoist  can  be  run  at  reduced  speed  over  long  periods 
of  time  without  the  possibility  of  burning  out  the 
resistance.  Though  the  electrolyte  in  the  upper  com- 
partment will  become  heated,  it  is  cooled  by  a  system 
of  water  coils  in  the  lower  chamber.  Changes  in  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  controller  easily  may  be  made 
at  any  time  to  suit  any  special  operating  conditions. 
This  is  done  by  simply  changing  the  "strength" — that 
is,  the  degree  of  concentration — of  the  electrolyte.  In 
first  cost  also  the  liquid  controller  compares  favorably 
with  those  of  older  type.  Heretofore  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  type  of  control  has  been  the  fact  that  an 
excessive  amount  of  resistance  remained  in  the  rotor 
circuit  unless  resort  was  made  to  a  complicated  short- 
circuiting  device.  This  objection  is  overcome  by  the 
introduction  of  the  shoi-t-circuiting  plates  above  men- 
tioned, which  reduce  to  a  negligible  quantity  the  resist- 
ance left  in  the  rotor  circuit. 

The  operation  of  the  liquid  controller  demonstrates 
the  feasibility  In  many  instances  of  connecting  large 
induction  motor-driven  hoists  to  sources  of  power  sup- 
ply without  causing  line  disturbances  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  other  operations.  The  Mather  hoist  can- 
not be  used  as  an  example  in  this  respect,  so  another 
similar  installation  will  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  desired  to  practically  double  the 


output  handled  by  a  double-drum  hoist  at  a  plant  in 
West  Virginia.  This  unit  at  the  time  was  driven  by  a 
350-hp.  induction  motor  with  contactor  control.  The 
peak  in  starting  was  about  850  hp.  This  machine  was 
supplied  with  energy  from  the  mining  company's  cen- 
tral station,  which  was  loaded  practically  to  capacity. 
As  a  result  the  operation  of  the  350-hp.  hoist  motor 
caused  fluctuations  in  line  voltage  which  were  clearly 
evidenced  by  an  appreciable  flickering  of  the  lights. 

After  a  careful  study  of  conditions  it  was  decided  to 
speed  up  this  machine  and  equip  it  with  a  600-hp.  motor 
fitted  with  liquid  rheostat  control.  With  the  new  in- 
stallation the  peak  at  starting  amounted  to  about  1,100 
hp.,  but  the  effect  on  the  line  current  with  the  600-hp. 
motor  and  liquid  control  was  less  appreciable  than  that 
which  had  obtained  with  the  350-hp.  motor  and  magnetic 
apparatus.  The  acceleration  of  the  hoist  under  liquid 
control  is  so  gradual  that  the  governor  on  the  2,500-kw. 
generating  turbine  has  time  to  pick  up  and  follow  the 
load  variations,  thus  responding  to  the  line  demand. 

It  has  generally  been  contended  that  a  complete  hoist- 
ing cycle  occupying  approximately  twenty  seconds  and 
covering  a  distance  of  500  ft.  could  not  be  made  with  a 
liquid  controller,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  accelerate 


RE.A.R  VIEVy  OF  MATHER  COLI^IEKIES  HOIST  HOUSE   WITH  TIPPLE   IN  BA( 'KCKf  )rN  1  > 

This  plant  has  a  capacitv  of  3.000  tons  pfr  eight-hour  day.     The  mine  is  laid  out  for  a  production  of  6,000  tons,  which  ton- 

nag-e  would  ri-quiVe.  however,  a  duplication  of  the  present  tipjjle  and  hoisting  equipment.     The  wing  of  the 

hoist  house,  containing  the  liquid  controller,  the  primary  oil  switches  and  two  niagnetically 

operated  nversing  switches,  may  be  seen  in  the  foreground. 
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satisfactorily  in  a  period  of  from  five  to  eight  seconds, 
as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  cycle  of  this 
duration.  The  results  achieved  at  the  plant  alluded  to 
refute  this  contention,  as  such  a  cycle  is  regularly 
attained.  Furthermore  this  installation  has  proved 
that  the  operation  of  the  liquid  controller  on  such  a 
cycle  is  not  only  feasible  but  reliable  and  practical.  At 
Mather  the  hoist  engineer  is  able  easily  to  average  three 
round  trips  per  minute.  This  speed  he  attains  whenever 
occasion  requires.  A  full  test  of  hoist  capacity,  however, 
has  never  been  made. 

A  number  of  safety  features  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  hoisting  equipment  at  Mather  to  protect  the 
hoist  in  any  emergency.  Thus  the  drum  cannot  back 
away  because  of  overload  or  power  failure.  It  will  not 
start  after  such  an  occurrence  when  power  returns, 
even  though  the  control  lever  be  left  in  the  running 
position.  In  event  of  overwind  the  hoist  is  automatically 
stopped  and  in  such  a  case  the  driver  is  unable  to  start 
it  again  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it  was  travel- 
ing when  the  overwind  occurred  but  must  reverse  the 
machine  in  order  to  resume  normal  operation.  The 
hoist  is  automatically  shut  down  if  the  operator  does 
not  keep  the  brakes  adjusted  or  if  the  wear  and  tear 
upon  them  become  excessive. 

To  reset  any  of  the  safety  devices  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  hoist  driver  to  summon  help,  nor  is  he  in  danger 
of  being  struck  by  flying  levers  when  any  of  the  safety 
mechanisms  operate.  In  case  of  overspeed  the  hoist  is 
automatically   brought   to  a   stop;   an   emergency  push 


button  also  is  provided  by  means  of  which  the  hoist 
engineer  can  cut  off  all  power  and  stop  the  machine  in 
case  of  emergency.  And  lastly,  all  electrical  devices  and 
switches  are  so  protected  that  accidental  contact  with 
them  is  impossible.  None  of  the  safety  features  men- 
tioned interferes  in  the  least  with  the  normal  operation 
of  the  hoist. 


LIQUID-CONTROLLER  TANK 
By  means  of  the  centrifugal  pump  at  tln>  foot  of  the  illustration 
the  electrolyte  is  kept  in  continuous  circulation  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  compartment  of  the  tank.  Note  the  operating  rod  on 
the  right.  The  hoist  operator  manipulates  this  when  opening  and 
closing  the  weir  shutters  in  the  upper  compartment. 


Two  Metal-Mine  Developments  Suggestive 
Of  Anthracite-Mine  Possibilities 

COAL-MINING  engineers  may  grasp  in  a  measure 
the  size  of  some  metal-mining  developments  from 
a  paper  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  in  New  York 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  showing  that  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 
is  removing  a  small  mountain  known  as  Sacramento 
Hill,  located  near  Warren  and  Bisbee,  Ariz.  That  ccrni- 
pany  will  lower  this  mass  of  rock  716  ft.  The  material 
is  removed  by  seven  103-ton  shovels  with  3J-yd.  dippers, 
having  a  maximum  lift  of  375  tons.  Its  Western  Wheel 
dump  cars  have  rated  capacities  of  20  and  25  cu.yd.  and 
are  operated  by  compressed  air.  The  fifteen  locomotives 
in  use  each  weigh  between  53  and  54i  tons. 

All  the  waste  material  passes  over  2i  per  cent  grades 
with  switchbacks,  so  that  the  train  may  reach  a  favor- 
able elevation  for  dumping.  The  Phelps-Dodge  Corpora- 
tion does  not  believe  that  because  it  has  a  big  job  it 
should  attack  it  with  small  equipment.  The  shoveling 
on  Sacramento  Hill  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  the  an- 
thracite region  only  harder  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
equipment  used  in  the  hard-coal  region  is  for  the  most 
part  much  smaller.  If  it  were  heavier  the  range  of 
permissible  stripping  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Though  hills  of  the  order  of  that  near  Warren,  Ariz., 
could  not  be  tackled  to  obtain  anthracite,  far  larger 
excavations  than  now  are  usual  could  be  made  where 
the  coal  is  thick,  clean  or  in  danger  of  fire. 

Flooding  with  Silt  Is  E.xtinguishing  Fire 

Another  example  of  a  metal-mining  problem  similar  to 
that  encountered  in  many  anthracite  mines  is  the  ex- 
tinguishment by  hydraulic  filling  of  a  mine  fire  on  seven 
levels  of  four  mines  in  Butte,  which  was  described  in 
a  paper  by  H.  J.  Rahilly,  presented  by  W.  P.  Daly  at  the 
meeting  just  referred  to.  In  this  work  one  foreman, 
two  assistant  foremen,  one  office  man,  nine  shift  bosses, 
thirty-three  diamond-drill  men,  130  miners,  loaders  and 
timbermen,  of  whom  seventy-five  are  trained  to  wear 
oxygen  apparatus  for  performing  the  necessary  work 
in  gas,  twelve  pipe  men,  eighteen  cement-gun  men,  three 
discharge  men,  six  hoisting  engineers,  one  oiler,  six 
station  tenders,  six  tool  carriers,  six  drain  men  and 
twenty  laborers  are  employed. 

The  material  used  is  tailings  rock,  all  but  0.70  per  cent 
of  which  is  less  than  40-mesh  and  58.40  per  cent  passes 
a  280-mesh  screen.  The  filling  is  carried  down  the  shaft 
by  6-in.  cast-iron  pipes  and  is  distributed  by  both  6-in. 
I  ast-iron  and  4-in.  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  pipes, 
bt'ing  fed  into  the  burning  area  through  diamond  drill- 
holes or  through  old  concrete  bulkheads  which  were 
broken  through  by  blasting,  the  men  using  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus. 

In  this  work  the  drillholes  are  used  where  the  rock 
is  prohibitively  hot.  The  water  is  drawn  off  at  lower 
levels  and  pumped  back  to  the  surface.  It  is  found  that 
if  the  pressure  head  is  100  ft.  the  fine  slimes  will  trave' 
on  the  levels  from  800  to  1,000  ft.  from  the  point  where 
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they  are  discharged,  thus  filling  up  a  large  area.  Pres- 
sure heads  of  500  ft.  have  been  used.  The  material 
flushed  into  the  mine  contained  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
solids.  Two-inch  water  lines  follow  the  tailings  pipe, 
connections  with  2-in.  valves  being  made  at  all  curves 
and  junction  points,  in  order  to  flush  the  tailings  pipe 
with  clear  water  after  shutting  off  the  tailings,  because 
if  the  solid  particles  are  allowed  to  settle  they  will  tend 
to  plug  the  pipe  line. 

Telephones  are  installed  at  points  convenient  to  each 
discharge  place  so  that  communication  can  be  estab- 
lished between  any  part  of  the  mine  or  surface.  This 
is  very  important  because:  (1)  All  valves  must  be  set 
properly  before  changing  the  sand  from  one  working 
to  another,  otherwise  the  pipe  line  would  be  plugged. 
(2)  The  pipe  must  be  flushed  thoroughly  with  water 
after  filling  a  working,  otherwise  the  sand  would  be 
likely  to  settle  and  plug  the  pipe.  (3)  The  flow  of  sand 
can  be  changed  quickly  to  places  unaffected  should  leaks 
through  the  ground  or  breaks  in  the  pipe  line  occur. 
The  sands  are  run  into  any  one  working  from  four  to 
eight  hours  continuously  and  then  the  flow  is  changed 
to  another  working,  enough  places  being  kept  available 
for  continuous  operation.  Sand  is  run  into  no  working 
for  more  than  eight  hours  in  each  forty-eight. 

After  a  working  has  apparently  been  completely  filled, 
a  few  holes  are  drilled  into  it  to  make  certain  that  no 
openings  are  left  and  that  no  gas  or  fire  exist;  also  an 
accurate  account  of  the  quantity  of  sand  flushed  into  any 
working  is  kept  and  an  approximation  of  the  quantity 
of  material  that  the  stope  should  take  is  made  from 
the  maps. 


Declares  Permissibles  Are  Superior  to  Black 
Powder  for  Coal  Blasting 

THAT  the  use  of  permissible  explosives  in  coal 
blasting  operations  is  not  only  safer  but  in  the  final 
analysis  more  efficient  and  economical  than  the  use  of 
black  powder  is  emphasized  by  H.  Foster  Bain,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  present  closely 
competitive  market  in  bituminous  coal  forces  the  oper- 
ator to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  lump  coal, 
which  commands  a  higher  price  than  the  smaller  sizes, 
declares  Director  Bain.  This  in  turn  leads  the  mine 
operator  and  superintendent  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  percentage  of  lump  coal  with  as  little  fines  and 
slack  as  is  possible.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bureau,  however,  that  there  is  a  belief  at 
some  mines  that  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  lump 
coal  may  be  obtained  by  using  black  powder  as  an 
explosive  than  one  of  the  permissible  e.xplosives  on  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  list. 

To  those  companies  that  have  adopted  the  use  of  per- 
missible explosives  the  bureau  wishes  to  state  that  per- 
missible explosives,  if  properly  used,  in  not  e.xcessive 
amounts,  will  not  produce  any  more  slack  and  fines  than 
will  black  powder.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  believes  that 
a  man  who  will  use  permissible  explosives  without  skill 
will  likewise  use  black  powder  without  skill. 

To  those  operators  and  superintendents  who  have  not 
yet  adopted  permissible  explosives,  the  bureau  em- 
phasizes that  the  gain  in  safety  to  the  miners  and  the 
mine  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  consequent  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  operating  the  mine,  more  than  offset  any 
extra  cost  of  permissibles  or  slight  loss  of  lump  which 
may  occur  until  the  miner  learns  how  to  load  and  fire 
properly  his  permissible  explosive. 


Wire  by  Which  Wood  Pipe  Is  Bouud  Is  Laid 
In  a  Groove  and  Coated  with  Asphalt 

WOOD  pipe  in  a  mine  fails  not  from  the  imper- 
manence  of  the  wood  but  from  the  corrosion  and 
the  breaking  of  the  bands  by  which  it  is  bound  together. 
With  the  winding  wire  properly  protected  from  the  cor- 
roding eflfect  of  the  mine  waters  wood  pipe  will  have 
a  life  of  many  years.  The  mine  water  pi-eserves  wood, 
but  it  is  of  no  avail  if  the  binding  wires  or  bands  are 
destroyed,  causing  the  pipe  to  fall  apart. 

For  this  reason  the  American  Wood  Pipe  Co.,  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  uses  a  wire  covered  by  a  heavy  coating 
of  specially  prepared  asphalt.  The  covered  wire  is  then 
run  through  a  braiding  machine  which  firmly  binds  the 
asphalt  on  the  wire  with  a  cotton  braid.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  braid,  much  of  the  coating  would  be  scraped  off 
in  the  process  of  banding. 

A  section  of  the  assembled  pipe  is  then  placed  in  the 
banding  machine  and  the  coated  wire  is  wound  spirally 
round  the  pipe  under  high  tension.  The  banding  machine 
has  an  attachment  that  cuts  a  groove  in  the  pipe  ahead 
of  the  wire,  which  sets  into  the  groove  so  snugly  that 


COVERING  OF  WIRE  BANDS  ON  MINE  PIPE  PROTECTED 
FROM  ABRASION  BY  INSERTION  IN  GROOVES 
The  lower  part  of  the  illustration  shows  the  spirally  grooved 
pipe  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the  wire  by  which  the  pipe  is 
bound.  A  wire  is  used  instead  of  a  flat  band.  This  section  would 
tend  to  increase  the  life  of  the  band,  but  any  need  of  this  kind  is 
fully  provided  by  coating  the  wire  with  asphalt,  by  surrounding 
the  asphalt  with  a  woven  coating  and  by  covering  the  pipe  after 
windinpr  with  another  coat  of  asphalt.  It  would,  indeed,  be  un- 
usual abrasion  that  would  reach  these  bands. 

the  coated  wire  does  not  project  beyond  the  pipe.  Con- 
sequently the  wire  is  protected  from  any  possible 
chance  of  mechanical  injury  and  the  binding  wire  can- 
not be  dislodged. 

So  much  for  the  binding  of  the  pipe.  The  pipe  itself 
is  made  of  clear,  kiln-dried  fir  staves  free  of  sapwood. 
These  staves  have  a  finished  thickness  of  14  in.  After 
the  pipe  is  wound  it  is  sent  to  the  heading  machine, 
where  a  tenon  is  turned  on  one  end  and  a  mortise  is 
reamed  out  at  the  other.  By  the  exercise  of  due  care 
a  tight  driving  fit  is  assured. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  section  of  pipe  is  next 
dipped  in  hot  asphalt,  which  completely  embeds  the 
coated  wire  in  its  groove  and  also  acts  as  a  preservative 
to  the  staves.  After  rolling  in  sawdust  a  binder  coating 
is  added,  which  will  not  melt  in  the  hottest  summer  sun. 
The  coating  of  a  length  of  treated  pipe  kept  in  a  dry 
kiln  for  thirty  days  at  a  temperature  around  180  deg. 
actually  becomes  harder  under  the  severe  test.  The 
pipe  will  sustain  heads  from  100  to  400  ft.  or  even 
higher  pressure.  One  8-in.  pipe  has  operated  for  five 
years  under  a  head  of  600  ft. 


Edited  by      A^ 
James  T.  Beard_^      ^j 
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Measuring  Voltage  Drop  on  Rail  or  Feedwire 

Locating  Defective  Rail-Bonding  or  Bad  Joints  in  Feed- 
wire — Resistance  Employed  to  Regulate  Current — Volt- 
meter Readings  Taken  at  Regular  Intervals  on  Entry 


IN  reading  the  excellent  article  of 
B.  F.  Grimm,  published  some  time 
since  in  Coal  Age  (Aug.  25,  p.  291),  I 
note  his  reference  to  defective  bondine 
and  poor  joints  in  feedwires,  being  a 
cause  of  frequent  armature  burnouts. 

Mr.  Grimm  states  the  case  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "A  frequent  cause  of 
armature  burnouts  is  low  voltage  as 
the  result  of  inadequate  track-bonding 
and  poor  joints  in  feeder  wires."  I 
heartily  agree  with  him  in  this  state- 
ment, which  conforms  to  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  submit 
a  method  that  I  have  found  useful  in 
measuring  the  voltage  drop  on  any 
given  section  of  ti-ack,  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  trouble  in  the  rail^bonding, 
or  bad  joints  in  either  the  trolley  wire 
or  the  transmission  line. 

For  that  purpose,  the  entire  length 
of  the  system  is  first  divided  into  equal 

Trolley  wire  -. 


must  be  taken  not  to  overheat  or  burn 
out  the  i-esistance. 

In  the  figure,  the  trolley-wire  switch 
is  shown  as  closed,  while  the  machine- 
feedwire  switch  remains  open.  The 
feedwire  is  connected  with  the  rails,  at 
the  outby  station  marked  A,  by  a  tem- 
porary jumper. 

The  rails  will,  of  course,  be  grounded 
at  various  points  along  the  road,  par- 
ticularly if  the  mine  is  wet,  and  this 
grounding  will  be  greater  at  some 
points  than  at  others,  owing  to  the 
varied  conditions.  This  grounding  of 
the  rails,  however,  will  have  little  if 
any  effect  on  the  voltmeter  readings, 
which  are  to  be  taken  at  the  various 
stations   along  the   track. 

In  order  to  show  how  slight  the  effect 
of  the  grounding  of  the  rails,  we  will 
suppose  a  voltmeter  reading  to  be  taken 
first  at  Station  E.  At  that  point  the 
voltmeter  is  first  connected  in  between 

Switches. 


Machine    feedwii 
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sections  of,  say  one  thousand  feet  in 
length,  by  the  stations  marked  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  in  the  figure. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  water  rheostat  or  some  other 
form  of  portable  resistance,  such  as  a 
locomotive  with  the  brakes  set,  so  as 
to  draw  a  current  of,  say  200  amp.,  is 
installed  at  the  inby  end  of  the  system. 

At  this  point,  an  ammeter  I'eading 
is  taken,  which  will  tell  the  exact 
amount  of  current  flowing.  In  the 
figure,  the  trolley  wire  is  shown  as  con- 
nected vrith  the  rails  at  the  inby  end, 
while  the  outby  end  of  the  track  rails 
is  connected  by  a  wire  conductor  with 
the  generator  in  the  powerhouse. 

The  use  of  a  water  rheostat,  in  a  close 
place,  may  be  objectionable  ovring  to 
the  gases  produced.  Unless  the  place  is 
well  ventilated,  the  gas  set  free  at  the 
rheostat  may  prove  dangerous.  If  a 
locomotive  is  used  with  brakes  set  care 
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the  trolley  wire  and  the  rail.  Its  read- 
ing will  then  show  the  combined  drop 
on  the  trolley  wire  and  the  rail.  Here, 
we  find  that  the  trolley  wire  is  elec- 
trically positive  as  compared  with  the 
rail. 

Another  reading  is  now  taken,  at  the 
same  point,  with  the  voltmeter  con- 
nected in  between  the  rail  and  the  ma- 
chine feedwire.  This  reading  is  found 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  first 
taken.  It  shows  the  total  drop  on  the 
rail,  from  Station  E  to  Station  A,  where 
the  jumper  connects  the  feedwire  with 
the  rail.  This  second  reading  shows 
that  the  rail  is  electrically  positive  as 
compared  with  the  feedwire. 

These  facts  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  ground  will  carry  all  the  cur- 
rent that  this  small  voltage  drop  can 
push  through  it,  between  points  where 
the  rail  may  be  grounded,  shows  clearly 
that  the   voltmeter  readings   taken   at 


the  several  stations  along  the  track  will 
not  be  affected. 

In  other  words,  we  are  determining 
the  condition  of  the  return  circiiit 
which,  in  this  case,  consists  of  the 
bonded  I'ail  and  the  ground  combined; 
but  all  the  current  will  eventually  re- 
turn to  the  rail,  before  reaching  the 
wire  connection  to  the  generator. 

Assuming  that  we  know  about  what 
voltage  we  should  have,  per  thousand 
feet  of  track,  wth  a  given  current  flow- 
ing and  the  bonding  in  good  shape,  it  is 
clear  that  the  successive  readings,  taken 
at  stations  from  E  to  A,  will  show  in 
what  section  the  most  trouble  lies. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  method 
will  locate  any  one  bad  bond,  but  merely 
that  it  will  show  the  general  condition 
of  the  bonding  in  each  respective  sec- 
tion of  the  track.  There  is  no  way  of 
which  I  know  that  will  determine  the 
exact  condition  of  each  bond,  without 
reading  each  bond  separately  with  a 
bond  tester. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  plan  of 
proceeding  will  very  much  reduce  the 
work  of  locating  serious  trouble  in  the 
system.  When  a  particular  section  has 
been  found  to  be  defective  or  below 
par  in  effective  transmission,  the  trouble 
can  be  run  down  quickly  by  taking 
intermediate  readings  at  different  points 
of  that  section.  The  voltmeter  used 
should  be  a  low-reading  instrument. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
similar  test  of  the  trolley  wire,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  connect  the  temporary 
jumper,  at  Station  A,  with  the  trolley 
wire,  as  sho-wn  by  the  dotted  line  in  the 
figure.  Then  open  the  trolley-wire 
switch  and  close  the  machine-feedwire 
switch.  At  the  same  time,  the  inby 
end  of  the  machine  feedwire  is  con- 
nected with  the  rails  through  the  water 
rheostat,  as  indicated  by  the  dotte-d 
line,  thus  leaving  the  trolley  wire  dead 
in  this  case.  The  voltmeter  readings 
are  then  taken  between  the  rail  and  the 
trolley  wire,  at  each  successive  station, 
until  the  trouble  is  located. 

Hillside,  Ky.  F.  C.  Sinback. 


Speed  of  Fan  at  Firing  Time 

Speed  of  fan  at  firing  time  regulated 
by  conditions  in  the  7nine  —  Small 
mine,  thin  coal  may  require  speed 
reduced — Old  miiie,  thick  coal,  speed 
increased. 

REFERRING  to  the  Examination 
.  Questions  answered  in  Coal  Age, 
Dec.  22,  p.  1017,  kindly  permit  me  to 
offer  a  few  comments,  by  way  of  ex- 
panding on  the  excellent  reply  given  to 
the  first  question  on  that  page.  The 
question  asks  whether  the  fan  ventilat- 
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ing  a  mine  should  be  run  at  normal 
speed  or   slowed  down,  at  firing  time. 

The  reply  to  this  question  has  very 
properly  mentioned  the  almost  univer- 
sal practice  of  running  a  fan  at  its 
normal  speed,  at  the  time  of  firing 
shots  in  the  mine,  stating  also  that  in 
some  cases  the  fan  is  run  at  an  in- 
creased speed  at  that  time. 

What  interested  me  the  most,  how- 
ever, was  the  further  reference  to  pos- 
sible conditions  that  may  require  the 
speed  of  the  fan  to  be  regulated  acocrd- 
ingly.  It  is  this  point  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize  and  illustrate  by  giving  one 
or  two  concrete  examples. 

Conditions  in  a  New  Mine  May 
Require  Slowing  of  Fan 

First,  let  us  assume  that  Dick  has 
charge  of  a  mine  working  a  seam  of 
coal  varying  from  40  to  48  inches,  in 
thickness,  and  overlaid  with  a  hard 
sandstone  roof.  The  mine  is  practically 
a  new  one,  the  length  of  the  main  head- 
ing not  exceeding,  say  4,000  ft.  The 
mine  is  dry  and  there  is  much  dust  ac- 
cumulated in  the  workings,  the  coal  be- 
ing blasted  off  the  solid. 

We  will  say  that  the  mine  is  venti- 
lated by  a  6-ft.  blowing  fan,  producing 
12,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute.  From 
the  description  given,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  this  new  mine  affords  no  room  for 
the  expansion  of  the  hot  gases  caused 
by  windy  shots,  which  are  liable  to 
occur  in  the  blasting  of  the  coal. 

Under  such  conditions,  no  one  will 
deny  that  a  windy  or  a  blownout  shot 
will  throw  much  fine  dust  into  suspen- 
sion in  the  air.  The  question  that  now 
presents  itself  to  the  practical  mind  is, 
shall  we  keep  the  fan  running  at  its 
normal  speed,  under  these  conditions; 
or  shall  we  slow  down  the  fan  to,  say 
one-third  of  its  normal  speed.  My 
judgment  is  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Speeding  the  Fan  When  Firing  in  a 
Large  Gaseous  Mine 

Again,  let  us  assume  that  Tom  has 
charge  of  a  larger  mine  that  is  fully 
developed  and,  perhaps,  the  workings 
are  so  extensive  as  to  require  booster 
fans,  at  different  points  in  the  mine. 
We  will  say  that  the  circulation  in  this 
mine  is  50,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  conditions 
that  must  exist  in  these  extensive  work- 
ings. Our  experience  tells  us  that  the 
air  becomes  warm,  almost  to  a  degree 
that  is  unbearable.  In  addition,  we 
will  assume  that  the  mine  is  generating 
gas  and,  like  the  one  first  mentioned, 
contains  accumulations  of  dust  due  to 
blasting  the  coal  off  the  solid. 

Here,  again,  the  question  is  asked, 
shall  we  keep  the  fan  running  at  its 
normal  speed,  at  a  time  when  shots  are 
fired  in  the  mine;  or  shall  we  increase 
the  speed  of  the  fan,  in  this  case,  with 
a  view  to  cooling  the  air  passing 
(hrough  the  workings  and,  by  increas- 
ing its  velocity,  give  it  more  power  to 
sweep  away  the  gases  produced  by  the 
firing  of  so  large  a  number  of  shots 
throughout  the  mine. 

In  this  instance,  my  plan  would  be 
first    to    sprinkle    or    spray    the    dust, 


avoid  any  excessive  accumulations  at 
the  working  faces  and  inspect  each 
place,  making  careful  tests  for  gas  be- 
fore firing  any  shots  therein.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  precautions,  I  would  in- 
crease the  speed  of  the  fan,  for  the 
reason  previously  mentioned.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
that  has  been  presented  for  some  time 
and  I  hope  to  hear  the  views  of  others 
giving  their  practice  and  preference. 
Crawford,  Tenn.     OsCAR  H.  JONEs. 


Problem  in  Geometry 

Solution  depeiids  on  a  single  principle, 
which  is  a  property  of  the  circle — 
Angle  between  chord  and  tangent 
measured  by  half  the  subtended  arc. 

REFERRING  to  the  unfinished 
problem  appearing  in  Coal  Age, 
Feb.  23,  p.  334,  which  space  did  not 
permit  being  completed,  we  had  hoped 
that  some  interested  reader  would 
furnish  the  correct  solution. 

However,  none  of  the  answers  received 
up  to  this  time  are  either  correct  or 
simple.  It  was  desired  to  show  that  an 
ordinate  at  any  point  of  the  chord  of  an 
arc  of  a  circle  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  two  perpendiculars  drawn 
from  the  end  of  the  ordinate  to  the 
respective  tangents  to  the  circle,  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  chord.  The 
solution  is  as  follows: 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  figure, 
which   is   identical   with   that   on    page 


the  triangles  have  all  their  angles 
equal,  each  to  each,  and  are  therefore 
similar  and  their  corresponding  sides 
are  proportional;   thus, 

a  :  b   :   :  c  :  d  1. 

Or,  a  :  c  :   :  b  :  d  2. 

Again,  in  the  right  triangles  BOC 
and  ADC,  the  angles  Y  and  Yi  being 
equal,  all  the  angles  are  equal,  each  to 
each,  and  the  triangles  similar,  making 
their  corresponding  sides  proportional: 
thus, 

c  :  b   :   :  e  :  d  3. 

Or,  c  :  e  :   :  b  :  d  4. 

But,  the  second  couplet  of  the  pro- 
portions 2  and  4  being  identical,  their 
first  couplets  will  form  a  proportion; 
thus, 

a  :  c  :  :  c  :  e  5. 

which  shows  the  ordinate  c  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  two  perpen- 
diculars a  and  e,  drawn  from  the  end 
of  the  ordinate  to  their  respective 
tangents,  which  was  to  be  proved. 

Finally,  since,  a  is  equal  to  CN;  and 
e  to  CD;  and  c  equals  both  CO  and 
CM,  we  can  write  from  the  last  pro- 
portion : 

CN  :  CO   :  :  CM   :  CD 

Which  makes  the  two  triangles  CNM 
and  COD  similar  triangles,  having 
their  corresponding  sides  proportional 
and  their  corresponding  angles  equal 
each  to  each.  Therefore,  the  line  MN 
is  parallel  to  the  line  DO. 

New  York  City.  J.  T.  B. 
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334,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  sub- 
chords  AC  and  BC,  we  have  designated 
the  several  angles  involved,  hy  X  Y  Z 
and  Xi  Y,  Z,;  and  the  sides  of  the 
trianges  by  a,  b,  c,  d,  e. 

The  solution  depends  on  a  single 
principle,  which  is  a  property  of  the 
circle;  namely,  the  angle  between  the 
chord  of  a  circular  arc  and  the  tangent 
to  the  circle,  at  one  extremity  of  the 
chord,  is  measured  by  half  the  sub- 
tended arc. 

Applying  the  Principle 

Applying  this  principle  and  referrinc; 
to  the  "figure,  the  angles  X  and  A',  are 
each  measured  by  half  the  arc  ACB: 
and  the  angle  Y  is  measured  by  half 
the  arc  AC;  and  the  angle  Zi  by  half 
the  arc  BC. 

But,  the  angle  Z.  being  the  difference 
between  the  angle  X  and  Y,  is  also 
measured  by  half  the  arc  RC,  which  is 
the  difference  between  the  arcs  ACB 
and  AC.  Hence,  the  angles  Z  and 
Z,  arc  equal,  each  to  each.  Likewise, 
the  angles  Y  and  T,  are  equal,  each 
to    each. 

Now,  in  the  right  triangles  AOC  an-l 
BEC.  the  angles  Z  and  Z,  being  equal. 


When  It  Is  Safer  to  Seal  OS 
Abandoned  Areas 

Conditions  that  make  it  unsafe  to 
ventilate  abandoned  places  — -  Tests 
show  air  behind  seal  non-explosive, 
owing  to  lack  of  oxygen — Seals  must 
be  well  built  and  care  taken  not  to 
break  into  the  sealed  sections. 

WHETHER  a  worked-out  and 
abandoned  section  in  a  mine 
should  be  sealed  or  ventilated,  to  afford 
the  greater  degree  of  safety,  has  held 
the  attention  of  numbers  of  readers  of 
Coal  Age,  recently.  No  doubt  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  underground  will 
vary  judgment  in  this  regard,  in  many 
cases. 

One  wrriter  in  the  issue,  Feb.  2,  p. 
210,  expresses  himself  as  being  strongly 
in  favor  of  ventilating  all  abandoned 
areas,  claiming  that  the  practice  of 
building  seals  to  close  off  such  places  is 
highly  dangerous,  because  of  the  more 
rapid  generation  of  gases  within  the 
area,  by  reason  of  the  natural  rise  of 
temperature  when  the  circulation  of 
air  is  cut  off. 

Mines  in  Which  Abandoned  Areas 
Are  Safer  When  Sealed 

That  writer  may  be  suprised  to  learn 
that  there  are  conditions  under  which 
the  ventilating  of  large  abandoned 
areas  would  be  decidedly  unsafe.  In 
support  of  this  statement,  allow  me  to 
cite  a  few  instances  in  the  practice  of 
coal  mining  in  this  state. 

The  American  mine  No.  1.  Indian 
Creek  and  Bruceville  mines,  all  work- 
ing No,-.")  coal,  in  Indiana,  are  subject 
to   conditions   that  require   the   sealing 
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off  of  those  sections  of  the  mine  that 
are  worked  out  and  abandoned.  It 
would  be  unsafe,  if  not  impossible,  to 
work  any  of  these  mines  with  safety 
if  the  old  works  had  to  be  ventilated 
and   remain  open. 

The  conditions  are  such  that  the  roof 
caves  badly  and  sets  free  enormous 
quantities  of  gas  that  accumulates  on 
the  falls.  To  attempt  to  ventilate  large 
areas  subject  to  these  conditions  would 
only  result  in  failure  and  disaster. 

General  Indiana  Practice 

Instead  of  this,  the  general  practice 
in  Indiana,  has  been  to  seal  off  the  old 
panels  as  quickly  as  they  are  finished. 
If  this  was  not  done  and  the  places 
were  allowed  to  remain  open  the 
entrance  of  fresh  air  would  render  the 
gas  accumulated  on  the  falls  highly 
explosive. 

The  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred 
speaks  of  the  possibility  of  gas  being 
ignited  by  a  fall  of  rock  striking 
sparks.  That  would  be  just  what  would 
happen  in  these  mines  were  the 
abandoned  areas  to  be  left  open,  allow- 
ing the  entrance  of   fresh   air. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sealing  off  of 
such  areas  makes  s.uch  an  occurrence 
impossible.  Numerous  tests  made  of 
the  air  issuing  from  the  pipes  built  in 
the  stoppings  show  that  the  oxygen  has 
been  practically  exhausted  in  a  short 
time  after  the  seals  were  built. 


At  the  time  a  seal  is  first  closed  the 
air  inside  is  the  same  as  that  outside 
of  the  seal;  but,  as  time  passes,  tests 
made  of  the  air  show  the  presence  of 
methane,  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon 
monoxide,  with  gradually  decreasing 
percentage  of  oxygen,  which  has  been 
consumed  by  the  various  reactions  due 
to  slow  combustion  taking  place  in 
various  forms  within  the  area. 

In  my  opinion,  under  the  conditions 
I  have  mentioned,  there  is  more  safety 
in  the  building  of  good  seals  than  would 
be  possible  to  attain  by  any  amount  of 
ventilation  of  these  abandoned  areas, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  sweeping 
to  slow  combustion  taking  place  in 
the   places  clear. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  gas, 
in  these  mines,  comes  down  and  can  be 
detected  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the 
top  of  the  coal,  and  is  highly  explosive 
for  eight  or  ten  feet  above  that,  while 
pure  gas  fills  the  cavity  above. 

The  sandrock  or  "steel  band,"  as  it 
is  called,  lies  about  5  ft.  above  No.-5 
coal.  The  falling  of  this  rock  affords 
every  liability  of  gas  being  ignited  by 
the  sparks  struck  when  the  rock  falls, 
provided  air  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  mixture  explosive. 

Another  point  of  less  importance, 
however,  is  that  the  sealing  off  of  these 
places  when  finished  reduces  the  fric- 
tion and  decreases  the  mine  resistance. 

Wheatland,  Ind.     Albert  Rickets. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Speed  in  Locomotive  Haulage  in  Mines 

Mine  Locomotives,  General  Speed  Rating  8  Miles  per 
Hour,  Maximum  Load — Power  to  Drive  Machine  Deter- 
mined by  Tractive  Effort  and  Speed  Under  Full  Load 
— Tractive  Effort  Estimated   from  Weight   on  Drivers 


ALTHOUGH  some  of  the  questions 
I  am  about  to  ask  may  seem  foolish 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  settling  an  argu- 
ment that  we  desire  to  have  them 
answered  in  Coal  Age.  This  favor  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  a  few  of  us, 
who  have  been  debating  the  subject  and 
have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment. The  questions  are  the  following: 
1.  What  is  the  rated  or  geared  speed 
of  a  mine  locomotive,  say  a  machine 
weighing  10,  12  15  or  20  tons?  2.  What 
is  the  maximum  speed  of  said  locomo- 
tive on  a  level  track?  3.  Can  a  20-ton 
motor  be  operated  at  40  miles  an  hour? 
4.  Assuming  a  4  to  6  per  cent  grade,  in 
favor  of  the  loads,  what  would  be  the 
speed  of  the  trip  when  the  motor  is 
hauling  a  load  to  its  full  capacity;  or, 
in  other  words,  using  its  full  power? 
State  College,  Pa.     Mining  Student. 

We   will   answer   these    questions    in 
the  order  they  are  asked,   giving  the 


information  that  we  believe  is  most 
desired. 

1.  A  quite  common  practice,  in  the 
manufacture  of  mine  locomotives,  is 
to  design  the  motor  driving  the  machine 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  haul  a  full  load 
at  a  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour.  By 
"full  load"  is  meant  the  hauling  ca- 
pacity of  the  machine.  When  hauling 
such  a  load,  the  motor  is  using,  perhaps, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  power  for  which 
it  was  designed,  since  it  is  always  well 
to  have  a  surplus  of  power,  in  the 
motor,  that  will  enable  it  to  meet  all 
exigencies. 

Whether  the  locomotive  is  direct 
acting  or  geared  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  tractive  effort  the  machine  can  exert 
and  which  is  applicable  to  moving  the 
entire  trip  including  the  locomotive  and 
its  train.  As  is  well  known,  the 
effective  power  of  the  motor,  after  al- 
lowing for  the  internal  resistance  in 
the    machine,    is    the    product    of    the 


tractive  effort,  as  determined  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the  rails,  in 
pounds,  and  the  speed  of  the  train,  in 
feet  per  minute. 

Just  here,  it  is  well  to  remind  this 
student  that  the  tractive  effort  deter- 
mined by  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  of 
the  locomotive  to  the  rails  is  a  factor 
of  the  weight  of  the  machine  resting 
on  the  drivers,  which,  in  a  four-wheel 
locomotive,  Ls  the  entire  weight  of  the 
machine.  It  is  safe  practice  to  assume 
the  tractive  effort  of  a  mine  locomotive 
as  one-fifth  of  the  weight  resting  on 
the  drivers,  provided  the  rails  are  clean 
and  dry  and  the  track  in  good  condition. 
The  kind  of  tires  and  the  condition  of 
the  rails,  whether  wet  or  dry,  greasy 
or  sanded,  will  vary  this  factor  of 
adhesion,  which  may  range,  perhaps, 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  weight  on 
the  drivers. 

2.  The  maximum  speed  of  a  locomo- 
tive hauling  a  train  on  a  level  track  is 
plainly  dependent  on  the  load  hauled. 
Under  full  load,  or  when  the  locomotive 
is  hauling  to  its  full  capacity,  the  speed 
will  not  much  exceed  the  speed  rating 
of  8  miles  per  hour.  When  hauling  a 
lesser  load  the  speed  of  the  train  will 
vary  inversely  as  the  load. 

3.  A  20-ton  locomotive  operated  on  a 
good  track  is  estimated  to  develop  a 
tractive  effort  of  (20  X  2,000)  -4-  5  = 
8,000  lb.  Then,  assuming  the  cars  are 
mounted  on  roller  bearings  and  in  good 
condition,  giving  a  track  resistance  of, 
say  10  lb.  per  ton,  the  weight  of  the 
train,  including  locomotive  and  cars 
hauled  per  trip,  will  be  8,000  -^  10  = 
800  tons. 

This  load,  including  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  a  properly  designed  locomo- 
tive should  be  able  to  haul,  on  a  level 
track,  at  a  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour. 
But,  since  the  speed  varies  inversely  as 
the  load,  the  same  locomotive  should 
haul  one-fifth  of  this  load  or  160  tons, 
at  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour,  approx- 
imately. 

4.  Assuming  an  average  5  per  cent 
grade,  in  favor  of  the  loads,  the  track 
resistance,  in  pounds  per  ton  of  moving 
load,  will  be  reduced  0.05  x  2,000  = 
100  lb.  per  ton  when  on  the  down  grade. 
According  to  the  style  of  equipment, 
whether  plain  or  roller  bearing,  the 
track  resistance  may  vary  from  10  to 
30  or  even  40  lb.  per  ton  of  moving 
load.  We  will  assume,  here,  an  average 
mine  equipment,  giving  a  track  resist- 
ance of,  say  20  lb.  per  ton.  In  that 
case,  the  5  per  cent  grade  factor  being 
in  favor  of  the  loaded  cars,  the  entire 
train  will  gravitate  under  a  force  of 
100  —  20  =  80  lb.  per  ton. 

Then,  since  20  lb.  per  ton  develops 
a  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour,  in  moving 
this  train,  and  since  the  velocity  mov- 
ing a  given  mass  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  force  applied,  the  speed  pro- 
duced, by  a  moving  force  of  80  lb.  per 
ton,  will  be  \'~4~x  8  =  16  miles  per 
hour.  In  this  case,  when  the  train  is 
descending  the  5  per  cent  grade,  under 
the  assumed  conditions,  the  power  of 
the  motor  will  not  be  utilized  but  the 
train  will  gravitate  at  the  speed  men- 
tioned, approximately. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Alabama  Second-Class  Examination, 
Birmingham,  July  23-28,  1922 


(Selected  Questions) 


Question — Wlutt  are  the  causes  of 
falls  of  roof  and  hoiv  ivould  you  make 
an  inspection  to  determine  the  security 
of  a   roof  in  a   mine? 

Answbk — Falls  of  roof  result  from 
insufficient  timbering,  or  an  improper 
mode  of  timbering  the  entries  and  work- 
ing faces  in  the  mine.  A  fall  may 
result  from  the  failure  to  set  posts 
where  and  when  needed.  Too  rapid 
extraction  of  the  coal  over  a  large  area 
with  insufficient  pillar  support  will 
generally  develop  a  creep  or  squeeze, 
followed  by  heavy  falls  of  roof. 

When  inspecting  a  mine  to  determine 
the  security  of  the  roof,  each  working 
face  must  be  carefully  examined  to 
discover  any  possible  slips  in  the  roof, 
or  other  faulty  strata.  Attention  must 
be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  each 
place  is  timbered.  A  systematic  method 
of  timbering,  adapted  to  the  particular 
conditions  in  a  place,  will  insure  the 
greatest  degree  of  safety.  Too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  sounding 
the  roof  with  a  pick  or  hammer.  When 
sounding  a  roof  the  left  hand  should  be 
held  against  the  roof  as  the  blow  is 
struck,  as  a  means  of  detecting  more 
certainly  its  condition.  All  working 
faces  should  be  inspected  by  competent 
persons,  at  frequent  intervals,  while  the 
men  are  at  work  in  their  places. 

Question — Describe  how  you  would 
construct  a  good,  cheap  and  durable 
brattice,  in  breakthroughs  on  entries 
and  in  rooms. 

Answer — A  cheap,  but  good  and  dur- 
able form  of  stopping,  for  break- 
throughs on  entries.,  consists  in  build- 
ing a  double  wall  of  slate  or  rock  in 
the  opening  and  filling  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  walls  with  dirt  taken 
from  the  road,  or  sand  where  that  is 
obtainable.  The  work  must  be  carried 
up  to  the  roof  and  all  cracks  and 
crevices  plastered  with  clay.  Room 
stoppings  require  less  care  in  building 
than  those  on  entries,  but  are  built  in 
much  the  same  manner. 

Question — Name  and  describe  the 
different  haulage  systeyns  with  which 
you  have  had  experience  and  state  the 
conditions  to  which  each  is  best  adapted. 

Answer — The  two  general  types  of 
mine  haulage  are  animal  haulaee.  bv 
mules  or  horses,  and  mechanical  haul- 
age, by  means  of  ropes  and  cables,  or 
by  locomotives  driven  bv  electricity  or 
compressed  air.  Mule  haulage  is 
adapted  to  short  hauls  in  a  newly 
opened  mine  and  gathering  hauls,  at 
the  working  faces  of  larger  mines,  for 


the  purpose  of  collecting  the  cars 
loaded  by  the  miners  and  aesembling 
them  at  partings,  to  be  hauled  out  of 
the  mine  in  trips.  The  empty  cars  are 
distributed  to  the  working  faces  by  the 
same  means. 

Rope  haulage  includes  gravity-plane 
haulage  on  inclines  where  the  descend- 
ing loaded  cars  pull  the  empties  up  the 
plane;  and  engine-plane  haulage  where 
the  cars  are  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
winding  engine  located  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  plane.  Another  form  of 
rope  haulage  is  that  known  as  "main- 
and-tail-rope  haulage."  The  main  rope 
is  attached  to  the  head  end  of  the 
loaded  trip,  which  it  hauls  out  of  the 
mine,  as  it  winds  on  the  drum  of  the 
engine  on  the  surface  or  at  the  shaft 
bottom.  At  the  same  time,  the  tail 
rope  unwinds  from  the  drum  and  passes 
from  the  engine  to  a  tail  sheave  at  the 
inby  end  of  the  haulage  road  where, 
after  passing  over  the  tail  sheave,  it 
is  attached  to  the  rear  end  of  the  trip. 
The  tail  rope  also  serves  to  check  the 
speed  of  the  loaded  trip  and  to  haul 
the  empty  trip  back  into  the  mine. 

Still  another  form  of  rope  haulage 
is  that  known  as  "endless-rope  haul- 
age," consisting  of  a  single  rope  pass- 
ing, from  the  winding  drum  of  the 
engine,  through  the  mine  and  over  the 
tail  sheave  and  returning  again  to  the 
engine.  This  rope  is  run  continuously, 
the  ears  being  attached  to  the  rope  at 
regular  intervals,  both  going  out  and 
returning  into  the  mine. 

Gravity-plane  haulage  is  best  adapted 
to  steep  inclines  where  the  ears  are 
moved  by  the  action  of  gravity.  Engine- 
plane  haulage  is  used  where  the  in- 
clination of  the  plane  is  too  steep  to 
afford  safe  control  of  the  moving  trip. 
In  engine-plane  haulage  the  engine 
hauls  the  trip  up  the  plane  and  the 
cars  are  returned  to  the  bottom  by 
gravity.  Tail-rope  haulage  is  best 
adapted  to  light  variable  grades,  while 
endless-rope  haulage  is  generally  ap- 
plied  on  long  level  roads. 

Locomotive  haulage  is  particularly 
adapted  to  handling  large  outputs  on 
long  hauls  and  winding  roads,  where 
rone  haulage  could  not  be  employed  to 
advantage.  The  choice  between  electric 
and  compressed-air  locomotives  must 
depend  on  the  mine  enuinment. 

Question — What  is  the  general  rule 
for  timbering  a  room  30  ft.  wide,  with 
a   tender  roof? 

Answer — The  roof  conditions  should 
be   carefully  studied   and   a   systematic 


form  of  timbering  adopted  to  suit  those 
conditions.  The  posts  should  be  set  in 
rows  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  coal. 
In  general,  two  rows  will  suffice,  but 
the  posts  in  successive  rows  must  be 
staggered.  The  posts  are  set  at  regular 
distances  apart,  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  roof  to  be 
supported.  Likewise,  the  distance  of 
the  first  row  fi-om  the  coal  face  and 
the  distance  between  the  rows  is  de- 
termined by  the  character  of  the  roof. 
As  the  coal  face  advances,  the  posts  in 
the  rear  row  are  taken  out  and  reset 
'■loser  to  the  face. 

Question  —  //  you  found  the  air 
current  was  insufficient,  how  ivould  you 
proceed  to  remedy  the  same  without 
installing  neir  machinery? 

Answer — First,  clean  up  all  air- 
courses  and  remove  every  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  air  throughout  the  mine, 
enlarging  all  breakthroughs,  in  rooms, 
and  crosscuts,  in  entries.  Wherever 
practicable,  shorten  the  distance  the  air 
must  travel.  Much  advantage  will  be 
derived,  also,  by  splitting  the  air 
(Current  where  this  can  be  done  with- 
out reducing  the  velocity,  at  the  work- 
ing faces,  below  what  is  required  to 
keep  the  workings  clear  of  gas.  We 
assume  that  the  fan  is  operating  at  a 
maximum  safe  speed. 

Question — What  must  be  carefvdly 
considered  before  the  work  of  drawing 
pillars    is  begun? 

Answer — Before  starting  to  draw 
pillars  in  a  mine,  the  effect  on  both 
the  surface  and  the  adjoining  workings 
in  the  mine  must  be  carefully  considered 
and  whether  it  is  possible  to  gain  any 
advantage  by  carrying  the  face  further, 
in  that  section.  Regard  must  be  had  to 
keeping  the  line  of  pillarwork  uniform, 
in  a  given  section  of  the  mine,  in  order 
to  avoid  causing  excessive  pressure  on 
the  ends  of  any  one  of  the  pillars 
more  than  on  the  others.  Every  pos- 
sible precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  danger  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
presence  of  water  or  gas  in  the  roof 
strata.  When  once  begun,  the  work  of 
drawing  pillars  must  be  carried  for- 
ward regularly  and  continuously,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  best  results.  Only  ex- 
perienced miners  should  be  employed  in 
the  work. 

Question — How  can  a  mine  foremast 
best  gain  and  hold  the  respect  of  the 
workmen  and  always  have  his  instruc- 
tions carried  out? 

Answer — By  establishing  for  himself 
a  reputation  for  fairness  ana  square 
dealing,  and  by  taking  care  to  instruct 
his  men  in  a  practical  way,  that  they 
will  realize  that  he  has  their  best  in- 
terest and  welfare  in  mind,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  a  foreman  losing  the 
respect  of  his  men,  both  for  himself 
and  for  the  orders  and  instructions 
given  them.  A  foreman  should  never 
ask  his  men  to  take  a  risk  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  take  himself;  or  expect  them  to 
perform  work  more  quickly  and  better 
than  he  could  do  it  himself.  _  Men  are 
ouick  to  observe  these  qualities  in  a 
foreman  and  the  orders  and  instruc- 
tions of  such  a  man  are  generally 
obeyed  without  question. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


IN  THE  past  month  or  so  business  has  shown  some  hesitation,  but 
fluctuations  in  business  activity  are  to  be  expected  this  year,  and 
the  slowing  up  presents  no  new  aspect,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Monthly  for  March,  being  in  part  seasonal  and  in  part  the  result  of 
renewed  caution  in  buying  and  in  commitments  for  the  future. 

"Consumers  continue  to  demand  real  values,"  the  review  continues, 
"and  are  confining  purchases  to  actual  necessities.  Apparently  special 
clearance  sales  have  had  but  limited  effect  in  stimulating  demand,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  consumers'  attitude,  retailers  and  jobbers  are  disposed 
to  be  extremely  cautious.  Manufacturers  are  booking  only  a  moderate 
volume  of  future  orders  notwithstanding  light  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
retailers.  Labor  adjustment  in  New  England  cotton  mills  and  con- 
tinued high  cost  of  raw  materials  have  been  disturbing  factors  in 
woolen,  worsted  and  silk  manufacture,  but  no  marked  reduction  has 
taken  place  in  the  operation  of  these  or  other  major  industries. 

"The  outlook  continues  to  justify  faith  in  gradual  improvement  in 
1922.  The  experience  of  the  closing  months  of  1921  will  doubtless  be 
repeated.  Orders  probably  will  be  numerous,  but  for  small  amounts 
for  prompt  deliveiy,  serving  to  keep  production  at  a  fairly  satisfactorj' 
rate  in  most  staple  lines.  Operations  under  these  circumstances  will  be 
difficult,  but  sounder  trade  and  labor  conditions  will  certainly  result. 

"The  outstanding  fact  in  the  world  today  is  the  economic  strength 
and  soundness  of  the  United  States.  This  is  strikingly  evidenced  by 
the  character  of  the  statements  for  1921  mada  by  many  firms  and 
corporations.  While  the  results  for  the  year  reflect  losses  so  large 
that  even  those  most  intimately  in  touch  with  both  the  broad  and 
the  detailed  aspects  of  these  businesses  were  hardly  prepared  for 
them,  reductions  in  working  capital  and  in  surplus  accounts  have 
paradoxically  left  most  firms  and  corporations  in  a  sounder  financial 
situation  than  for  many  years.  The  sharp  reduction  in  liabilities 
against  even  reduced  assets  has  left  room  for  healthy  gi-owi:h  and 
development,  where  in  the  past  in  many  cases  this  was  not  possible. 

"The  results  of  business  depressions  are  by  no  means  wholly  evil. 
Easy  profits  result  in  ineflicient  and  careless  business  habits  and  in 
individual  and  corporate  extravagance.  Hard  times  compel  efficiency 
and  thrift." 


Roads  Place  Large  Steel  Orders 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  is  reported 
to  have  placed  one  of  the  largest 
orders  for  accessories  in  years,  com- 
prising 400,000  lb.  of  track  spikes, 
from  100,000  to  200,000  tie  plates 
and  100,000  heat  treated  track  bolts. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  con- 
tracted to  supply  2,000  tons  of  rails 
to  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Ry.  The  Buffalo,  Ro- 
chester &  Pittsburgh  and  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  also  are  reported  to  be 
large  buyers  of  accessories.  They 
recently  purchased  5,000  and  3,000 
tons  of  rails,  respectively,  from  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 


An  increased  demand  for  steel 
products  is  more  plainly  indicated, 
but  throughout  the  trade  great  care 
is  taken  lest  its  extent  be  over- 
stated, according  to  the  Iron  Age, 
which  says: 

"Operations  continue  at  the  higher 
rate  shown  by  February  statistics. 
For  the  Steel  Coi-poration  they  are 
slightly  under  60  per  cent  this  week, 
and  for  the  whole  industry  are  prob- 
ably between  55  and  60  per  cent. 
Buyers  and  sellers  are  watching 
closely  for  developments  in  three  di- 
rections— the  coal  strike,  spring 
demand,  and  the  effort  of  the  steel 
companies  to  advance  prices  on 
plates,  shapes  and  bars." 


Car   Loadings  Gain  67,969  in  Week 

Cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight 
during  the  week  of  March  4  totalled 
803,255,  compared  T,vith  735,286  in 
the  week  ended  Feb.  25,  according  to 
the  American  Railway  Association. 
This  was  principally  due  to  heavier 
traffic  in  merchandise  and  miscel- 
laneous freight,  which  includes 
manufacturerd  products,  and  also 
coal.  The  total  shows  an  increase 
of  91,888  over  the  same  week  last 
year.  However,  loadings  were  the 
largest  for  any  week  since  Nov.  5, 
1921,  when  the  total  was  829,522 
cars. 


Fewer  Idle  in  Pennsylvania 

The  number  of  workers  idle 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania showed  a  decrease  of  about 
5,000  during  February,  according  to 
the  semi-monthly  bulletin  of  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, recently  issued.  The  unem- 
ployed on  March  1  numbered  308,450, 
as  compared  to  313,835  on  Feb.  1. 


Georgia  Cotton  Mill  Expands 

The  Eatonton  Cotton  Mills,  Eaton- 
ton,  Ga.,  which  manufacture  sheet- 
ings, etc.,  are  improving  and  enlarg- 
ing the  plant.  Approximately  20,000 
square  feet  will  be  added. 


To  Erect  Tire  Fabric  Mill 

The  Thistle  Cotton  Mills,  makers 
of  tire  fabric  and  yarns  is  about 
to  erect  a  mill  building  at  Ilchester, 
Md.,  in  the  near  future.  W.  L. 
Rouse  and  L.  A.  Goldberg,  New 
York  architects  are  preparing  the 
plans. 


Predicts   Prosperity  in  South 

W.  H.  Kettig,  chairman  of  the 
Bii-mingham  branch  of  the  Sixth 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  sees  better 
times  ahead  for  the  South,  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  price  of  agri- 
cultural products  including  grains, 
hogs  and  cotton,  according  to  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 

"The  advance  in  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural products,"  he  says,  "puts 
the  farmer,  particularly  in  the  West, 
in  a  much  better  position  financially. 
It  helps  his  purchasing  power,  and 
this  in  turn  is  an  aid  to  the  general 
business  situation. 

"The  prosperity  of  the  West  will 
create  a  demand  for  Southern  prod- 
ucts and  thus  this  section  will  feel 
the  benefits."  He  points  to  the  ad- 
vance in  foreign  exchange  as  an- 
other good  sign,  certain  to  help  the 
purchasing  power  of  Europe  and 
create  a  better  demand  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr.  Kettig  sounded  a  note  of  warn- 
ing against  expectation  of  a  boom, 
and  declared  that  anyone  looking 
for  another  period  of  inflation  would 
be  disappointed. 
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Chronology  of  Controversies  as  to  Wages  Since  Jan.  1,  1922 


Jax. 
Jan. 


Jax. 

Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


I. — Conference  of  United  Mine  Woiliers  of  America  with 
the  operators  of  tlie  Central  Competitive  Field  called 
off  by  John  L.  Lewis. 

I. — Nova  Scotia  Court  of  Appeals  suspends  injunction  of 
Judge  Russell  restraining  British  Empire  Steel  Co. 
from  making  a  new  wage  scale  to  replace  that  which 
had  expired. 

I. — After  three  days'  parley,  union  and  operators  in 
Georges  Creek  and  Upper  Potomac  region  adjourn 
indefinitely  meeting  to  discuss  wage  scale. 

. — Jackson  County  Circuit  Court  of  Missouri  refuses  to 
to  make  permanent  a  temporary  restraining  order 
preventing  the  ousting  of  Alexander  Howat  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  district  in  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America. 

. — Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  telegraphs  Governor  Ed- 
ward Morgan  of  West  Virginia  asking  him  to  stay 
the  evictions  of  mine  workers  in  New  River  field 
scheduled  for  Jan.  IS. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  three  anthracite  districts 
meet  in  Shamokin. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  made  a  statement  declaring  that  no 
wage  reductions  would  be  permitted. 

. — Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association  and  the  south- 
ern Ohio  operators  post  scale  for  mine  workers, 
effective  April  1. 

. — John  L.  Lewis,  president.  United  Mine  Workers, 
writes  to  the  sixteen  major  railroad  organizations  re- 
questing a  meeting  to  discuss  combined  action  against 
wage  reductions. 

. — Scotts  Run  operators  announce  30-per  cent  reduction 
in  wage,  effective  April  1,  and  abolition  of  check-off. 

. — Alexander  Howat,  released  from  Jail  on  bond  appeal, 
declares  his  purpose  is  merely  to  defend  his  case 
before  the  Indianapolis  convention,  meeting  on  Feb.  14. 

— Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  announces  that  the  "American  labor 
movement  and  the  American  people  will  be  with  the 
miners  if  they  are  forced  to  fight  to  defend  their 
rights." 

, — Mine  workers  of  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  in 
referendum  reject  the  Gillen  arbitration  award  by 
6,054  votes  to  224. 

— United  Mine  Workers  of  America  meets  in  special 
conference  at  Indianapolis  and  wage  scale  committee 
reports  in  favor  of  maintaining  present  wage  scales 
in  the  bituminous  region  and  increasing  anthracite 
scale  as  provided  at  Shamokin  conference,  establish- 
ing eight  hours  from  bank  to  bank  and  removing 
inequitable  differentials  in  and  between  districts. 

— Mine  workers'  conference  votes  open  ballot  in  favor 
of  reinstatement  of  Alexander  Howat  as  president 
of  Kansas  district  and  of  his  followers  as  union  men 
in  good  standing.  This  was  reversed  on  secret  ballot 
later. 

— United  Mine  Workers  of  America  adjourns,  having 
narrowly  escaped  the  repudiation  of  its  national 
officers  and  having  declared  for  short  day  and  short 
week  and  for  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  anthracite 
region,  an  unchanged  wage  scale  elsewhere  and 
penalization  for  overtime  and  Sunday  work. 

— John  L.  Lewis  invites  bituminous  operators  a  second 
time  to  meet  in  a  wage  conference. — Illinois  operators 
express  themselves  as  willing  at  any  time  to  Join 
conference  with  other  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive region  and  with  the  representatives  of  the 
mine  workers  of  that  region. 

— Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association  and  southern 
Ohio  coal  operators  decline  to  accept  President  Lewis' 
second  request  for  a  conference  between  operators 
and  the  union. — Mine  and  rail  workers  at  Chicago 
effect  an  alliance  of  chief  executives  with  instruc- 
tions to  assemble  a  full  conference  if  deemed  neces- 
sary, this  agreement  to  be  operative  only  if  ratified 
by  constitutional  authorities  of  unions  of  the  alliance. 

— Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  Association,  of  eastern 
Ohio,  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  conference  of  the 
Central  Competitive  region. — Truro  conference  of 
Nova  Scotia  mine  workers  meets  to  discuss  Gillen 
arbitration   award   and   votes   on   Feb.    25   to   reopen 


direct    negotiations    with    the    British    Empire    Steel 
Corporation. 

Feb.  24. — Kanawha  operators  serve  notice  that  if  the  union 
will  not  meet  Kanawha  operators  before  March  11  a 
new  wage  scale  will  be  posted,  the  operators  declare 
for  the  open  shop  and  check-off  and  refuse  to  discuss 
latter. — Pi-^sident  Harding,  receiving  newspaper  men, 
stated  that  he  had  requested  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis  to  investigate  whether  there  was  not  some 
way  in  which  the  mine  workers  and  operators  of  the 
Central  Co-operative  Field  could  be  brought  into  con- 
ference in  accord  with  terms  of  wage  contract. 

FlEB.  25. — Anthracite  operators  agree  to  a  conference  with  the 
union. 

Mah.  1. — Conference  between  representatives  of  United  Mine 
Workers  and  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  at 
Montreal  results  in  tentative  agreement. 

Mar.  3. — Frank  H.  Farrington,  district  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  in  Illinois,  announces  that 
his  state  organization  will  meet  the  Illinois  operators. 
John  L.  Lewis  declares  that  under  tlie  policy  declared 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  no  single-state  settle- 
ments can  be  made. 

Mar.  4. — J.  B.  McLachlan,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Mine  Workers,  and  two  district  board  mem- 
bers refuse  to  sign  a  letter  advising  mine  workers 
to  accept  wage  offer  made  by  British  Empire  Steel 
Corporation,  said  to  be  a  20  per  cent  reduction  instead 
of  one  of  25  per  cent  as  under  Gillen  award  and  of 
35  per  cent  as  asked  by  company. 

Western  Mine  Operators  Association  of  Southeri 
Alberta  and  Eastern  British  Columbia  meets  at  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  with  mine  workers  of  District  No.  16  and 
disagree.  Operators  declare  they  will  enforce  their 
scale,  which  provides  30  to  50  per  cent  reductions. 

Mar.  6. — Unions  start  voting  on  proposition  to  declare  a  strike 
April  1,  it  settlement  is  not  made  prior  to  that  time. 
Voting  will  be  continued  till  March  9.  Unofficial 
returns  said  to  favor  strike  overwhelmingly. 

Mar.  7. — Representative  Newton  of  Minnesota  declares  in 
House'  of  Representatives  that  operators  and  owners 
of  anthracite  mines  "are  almost  altogether  responsi- 
ble for  excessive  costs"  and  says  "anthracite  is  worst 
run  basic  industry  today." 

Announcement  made  after  Cabinet  meeting  that 
Harding  administration  would  insist  on  coal  opera- 
tors discussing  the  wage  scale  with  their  employees. 

Mar.  8. — Railroad-miner  defensive  alliance  ratified  by  Inter- 
national executive  board  of  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Mar.  13. — U.  S.  Supreme  Court  dismisses  writs  of  error  by 
which  Alexander  Howat  and  other  Kansas  Mine 
Workers  officials  sought  a  review  of  the  decision  of 
the  Kansas  state  courts  that  found  them  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court  for  refusing  to  appear  before  the 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations. 

C.  Frank  Kenney,  president.  District  No.  17,  tells 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators  Association, 
in  conference  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  with  Mine  Workers, 
that  he  is  without  authority  to  negotiate  a  scale  until 
after  meeting  of  the  organization  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  March  21. 

Mar.  15. — Anthracite  operators  and  Mine  Workers  meet  in  New 
York  City  to  make  biennial  agreement. 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
and  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  call  on  bitu- 
minous operators  to  fulfill  "pledge  of  honor"  to  meet 
with  mine  workers  "in  a  supreme  effort  to  avert 
strike." 

Mar.  16. — Announcement  made  that  Mine  Workers  of  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1  rejected 
wage  scale  made  by  conference  of  Mine  Workers' 
representatives  and  corporation  officials,  amending 
Gillen  award. 

James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  a  speech  m 
New  York  before  women's  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  calls  coal  mining  a  "dark 
industry"  and  adds  that  "it  is  filled  with  many  dark 
secrets    on    both     sides." 

Kanawha  operators  postpone  posting  of  new  wage 
scale  till  March  30. 


J.  B.  Reimer  Decries  Government  Direction 
Of  Private  Enterprises 

JOH\  B.  REIMER,  of  Queens  Borough,  New  York  City, 
who  spoke  on  "Governmental  Regulation"  at  the  morning 
session  of  the  regional  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants'  Association,  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  March  2,  said  that  outside  of  strictly 
legitimate  public  functions  there  is  nothing  which  the  gov- 
ernment can  do  which  private  management  cannot  do  better. 
Speaking  of  anthracite,  he  referred  to  the  large  com- 
pany producers  as  compared  with  the  independents  and 
stated  as  his  belief  that  the  entire  system  of  independent 
operation  has  not  functioned  properly  during  the  past  four 
years.  Mr.  Reimer  asserted  that  the  independents  have 
taken  advantage  of  every  market  condition  which  might  add 
to  their  temporary  advantage,  financial  and  otherwise,  there- 
by throwing  the  entire  trade  into  discredit  and  ill-repute. 
It  is  inherent,  he  said,  in  the  entire  system  of  independent 


operation  to  continue  this  method  unless  the  system  is  con- 
trolled by  an  organization  or  association  within  itself,  to 
whom  it  will  delegate  or  assign  restrictive  powers  or  unless 
it  is  controlled  by  an  outside  authority. 

Mr.  Reimer  said  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  situation  is 
chat  laws  cannot  be  made  which  will  discriminate  and  regu- 
late 30  per  cent  of  the  trade  without  making  those  laws 
applicable  to  the  other  70  per  cent.  It  may  be  possible  that 
economic  conditions,  such  as  a  period  of  lessened  profit  or 
continued  loss,  would  concentrate  the  holdings  of  smaller 
operators  in  the  hands  of  stronger  and  larger  interests.  Or 
it  may  be  possible  that  pre-war  arrangements  will  be  re- 
vived, allowing  the  co»ipanies  to  again  enter  into  the  65  per 
cent  contract  with  independent  operators.  The  public  has 
objected  to  this  form  of  alleged  monopoly,  but  has  not  yet 
learned  that  seven  big  hogs  can  be  controlled  and  have  more 
sense  than  fifty-seven  little  ones  all  of  whom  have  a  vora- 
cious appetite  and  an  ambition  to  grow  fat. 

Mr.  Reimer  believes  that  public  opinion  will  ultimately 
fasten  some  form  of  regulation  upon  the  anthracite  industry 
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and  contends  that  it  needs  certain  forms  of  regulation.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  there  must  be  a  universal  standard  of 
preparation;  second,  a  standardization  of  sizes;  third,  an 
elimination  of  wash  sales  and  a  fixing  of  commissions  as 
between  jobbers;  fourth,  a  reweighing  of  coal  cars  at  certain 
destinations  or  receiving  points;  fifth,  equitable  distribution 
in  times  of  stringency  based  on  previous  years'  tonnages, 
and  sixth,  the  establisment  of  a  bureau  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  the  collection  of  statistics,  facts  and  costs 
of  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  mining,  transporta- 
tion and  marketing  of  anthracite.  Such  a  bureau  would 
have  to  have  authority  to  get  whatever  information  it  needed 
and  not  merely  be  the  recipient  of  whatever  information  was 
voluntarily  submitted. 

Mr.  Reimer  said  that  so  far  as  a  retail  trade  is  concerned. 


it  needs  education  more  than  regulation — education  in  re- 
gard to  costs,  overhead,  co-operation  with  its  competitors; 
pooling  of  interests  as  regards  the  various  forms  of  in- 
surance; adoption  of  uniform  systems,  methods,  practices, 
credits  and  a  full  realization  that  cut  prices  never  yet  made 
more  profits,  increased  the  consumption  of  coal  in  any  com- 
munity, or  drove  a  competitor  out  of  business. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  400  coal  dealers. 
Other  speakers  included  Warren  A.  Leonard,  president, 
Leonard  Coal  Co.;  Bruce  Bai'ton;  Charles  Dorrance,  vice- 
president,  Hudson  Coal  Co.;  Charles  G.  Edwards,  president. 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York;  Roderick  Stephens,  presi- 
dent," National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association,  and 
Joseph  E.  O'Toole,  executive  secretaiy.  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association. 


Illinois  Mine  Workers'  Earnings,  Jan.  1-15 

EARNINGS  during  the  two-weeks  period  Jan.  1-15,  1922, 
of  workers  in  102  Illinois  coal  mines  employing  38,070 
men  producing  a  tonnage  of  1,256,693  are  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table.s.  This  is  approximately  27  per  cent  of 
the  mines;  45  per  cent  of  the  miners  and  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  state  for  the  period  here  shown.  The 
mines  included  in  this  showing  are  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  and  operate  in  coal  seams  ranging  in  thickness 
from  36  in.  to  9  ft.    The  data,  from  members  of  the  Illinois 


Coal  Operators'  Association,  were  compiled  by  F.  C.  Honnold. 
There  are  three  coal  operators'  associations  in  Illinois, 
operating  a  total  of  373  shipping  mines.  The  Illinois  Coal 
Operators  Association  is  the  largest,  having  179  mines, 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  producing  normally 
about  58  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  state.  The  Coal 
Operators  Association  of  the  5th  and  9th  District  has  158 
mines,  all  located  within  an  average  distance  of  30-35  miles 
of  East  St.  Louis,  and  produces  about  31  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage.  The  Central  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association 
has  36  mines  and  produces  about  11  per  cent  of  the  tonnage. 


EARXING.S  FOR  TWO-WEEKS  PERIOD.  JANTARY,   1-15,  1922 


Nnrthorn 
Illinois 

Number  of  mines 8 

Av.  work  time  (days) ....  5 

Tonnage 34.332 

Total  employees 2.852 

Av.  daily  number  all 
empolyees  working  at 
these  mines 2,357 

Number  earning  $50  or 
more  in  2-week  pay 
period 406 

.^v.    earnings    Group    6 

2-week  period $75  79 

Percentage  (Group  6)  to 
av.  number  working 
daily  (Group  5) 17.  2^-^ 

Percentage  of  total  pay- 
roll paid  to  those  mak- 
■       ing$50orover 34 ,  S'^c 

Number  of  men  on  pay- 
roll in  excess  daily 
average  working  (ex- 
cluding mine  office).. .  .  495 

Percent  absenteeism 17  V "^ 

Occupational     deduction       $451   68 
Per  capita .161 

Check-off  for  miners 
union  dues  and  assess- 
ments     $4,600  31 

Per  capita 1,639 

Av.  deductions  per  ton: 

Occupational .013 

Union  dues .  1 34 

Total .147 


Fulton- 
Peoria 

.'Springfield 

Centralia 

Du  Quoin 

. Southern 

Franklin 

Illinois  Coun 
Williamson 

Saline 

Totals 

and 

Averages 

15 

8  3 
103,717 
3.170 

10 
8   1 
142.644 
3,686 

5 
8  2 
56.891 
1,708 

5 

6 
55.039 
1.743 

19 
5  8 
402.013 
12,236 

21 
7  7 
291.085 
7.229 

13 
6  3 
148.504 
4.839 

102 
6  9 
1.256.693 
38.070 

2,047 

2,790 

1,390 

81    21 

$81.57 

$76. 10 

70  7'-o 

79.4'^„ 

89  4' ( 

80.9c-„ 

82.1% 

90.  1<( 

6.697 

5.357 

2.297 

22.218 

$79.47 

$83   98 

$79  39 

$79  36 

59.2'-t 

78.5'~c 

56<-c 

63  9' c 

75 . 7% 

86 .  b'~c 

73.8<-„ 

77  8% 

52  276                  174                  154  121                    927                   408                   739                3.346 

8  6';  8  T-r              4   7'"<                   9',  6  9%                7  6%                5.7',               15.3%                   87%, 

$777  35  $10,023  48  $5,783  84  $2,995  23  $2,628  01  $15,1300!  $17,347  75  $4,297.70  $59,435  05 

1  283  3  202              1    604              1    767  1    533                I   263               2  461                  .912                  1    >9J 

$1.288  60  $8.364  33  $9.987  94  $5,066,20  $3,224  71  $41,620  35  $21,747    18  $15,442,97  $111,342,59 

2  125  2,671              2  771              2,989  1    881                3,473                3  085                2,38                    2.985 


-WEKAL 

E  DAILY  h 

.\KN11NGS 

i\  (.i^.ASSi 

PH_.^ti<J.V.^ 

State 

. —  Southerr 

Illinois  Counties  — ■ 

Totak 

Northern 

Danville 

Fulton- 

■Springfield 

Centralia 

Du  Quoin 

and 

Illinois 

Peoria 

Franklin        ^V.Ummson 

Saline 

-Averages 

Machine  runners: 

Number  of  men 

12 
$70  24 

144 
$94   79 

173 
$90  51 

58 
$70  56 

69 
$68   46 

535 

$86  77 

261 

$136.31 

186 
$92,10 

1.438 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period. 

$95.04 

,\v.  for  days  mines  hoisted  coal. 

14  05 

12,47 

10  90 

8  71 

8  35 

14.46 

17.69 

14,62 

13.92 

.Av.  based  on  every  working  day 

in  2  week  period  ( 1 1  days) .... 

6,  38 

8  62 

8  23 

6  41 

6,22 

7  89 

12-40 

8  37 

8  73 

Loaders : 

Number  of  men 

131 
$62  00 

62 
$67  72 

1,202 
$77  41 

1,568 
$83  33 

499 
$74  38 

357 
$66   57 

3.535 
$75   88 

!.l  15 
$75  40 

1,213 
$76  61 

1  1,682 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period. . 

$76  32 

Av.  for  days  mines  hoisted  coal. . 

12  40 

8  92 

9,32 

10,29 

9  07 

11   09 

13  08 

9,  79 

12    16 

11.10 

Av.  based  on  every  working  day 

in  2  week  period  ( 1  I  days) ... 

5   64 

6    16 

7.04 

7  57 

6  76 

6  05 

6  90 

6.86 

6  97 

6.96 

Av.  tonnage  of  loaders  for  days 

mine  worked 

4   2 

7  5 

7 

9  1 

7.7 

9.1 

1  1  .4 

9 

10.3 

9.  I 

Day  men: 
Number  of  men 

275 

308 

701 

1.049 

322 

426 

2,627 

1.981 

898 

8.587 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period.. 

$82  35 

$76  61 

$84   93 

$71    64 

$79  77 

$76  56 

$82  80 

$89  62 

$80  49 

$82   51 

Av,  for  days  mines  hoisted  coal. . 

16.47 

10  09 

10   35 

8   84 

9  72 

12  76 

14  27 

1  1    64 

12  77 

1 1 .93 

Av.  based  on  every  working  day 

7  50 

in  2  week  period  ( 1 1  days) . . , . 

7.48 

6  97 

7  72 

6   51 

7,25 

6  96 

7  53 

8.15 

7.31 

Total  (all  classifications): 
Number  of  men 

406 
8 

382 
6 

2.047 
15 

2.790 
10 

1.390 

5 

852 

5 

6.697 
19 

5.357 
21 

2.297 
13 

22,218 

Number  of  mines 

102 
6  9 

Av,  days  mines  worked 

5 

7  6 

8  3 

8    1 

8  2 

6 

5   8 

7   7 

6   3 

Av.  earnings  for  the  pay-period.. 

$75  79 

$74  97 

$81    21 

$81    57 

$76    10 

$71    72 

$79  47 

$83   98 

$79   39 

$79  36 
11    50 

Av.  for  days  mines  hoisted  coal. . 

15    16 

9   86 

9  78 

10  07 

9   28 

11    95 

13  70 

10.91 

12  60 

Av.  based  on  every  working  day 

7  21 

in  2  week  period  ( 1 1  days) .... 

6  89 

6   82 

7.38 

7  41 

6.92 

6  52 

7  22 

7.63 

7.  26 

March  23,  1922 
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Government  Not  to  Intervene  in  Coal  Controversy  Prior 
To  April  1;  Failure  to  Confer  Helps  Miners 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washingrton  Correspondent  of  Coal  Aye 


THE  fact  that  the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
coal  strike  seems  to  be  perturbing  no  one  in  Congress. 
The  mail  being  received  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, which  accurately  reflects  the  matters  which  are  giving 
concern  to  the  public,  contains  little  reference  to  the  coal 
situation.  It  is  evident  that  the  public  refuses  to  be  excited 
about  the  strike.  It  is  believed  that  the  strike  can  last 
two  or  three  months,  if  distribution  is  well  handled,  before 
the  pinch  will  become  sufficiently  acute  to  bring  public 
pressure  on  Congress  and  on  the  administration  in  sufficient 
volume  to  induce  these  agencies  to  attempt  to  relieve  the 
situation.  When  regulation  of  the  industry  was  threatened, 
the  coal  trade  made  unqualified  claims  that  it  was  able  zo 
take  care  of  any  crisis.  In  the  situation  now  facing  it 
the  coal  trade  will  have  the  best  opportunity  of  its  history 
to  show  that  it  can  handle  its  own  affairs,  including  the 
problem  of  distribution. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  is  no  sign  of  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  administration.  Secretary  Davis  is 
having  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  it  is  the  official  business 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  a  show  at  mediation. 
Real  intervention  by  the  administration  would  be  indicated 


onlv  when  the  President  himself  invited  the  representatives 
of  the  conflicting  interests  to  confer.  He  is  the  only  ofl[icial 
whose  invitation  may  not  be  declined.  While  the  President 
has  no  legal  power  to  compel  the  operators  and  miners 
to  meet,  custom  has  established  the  prerogative  which  makes 
his  invitation  tantamount  to  an  order. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  Washington  that  the 
President  is  going  to  issue  no  such  invitation  prior  to 
April  1.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  present  situa- 
tion are  quite  different  from  those  in  1902,  when  President 
Roosevelt  called  the  operators  and  the  representatives  of  the 
miners  into  conference,  and  when  President  Wilson  took 
similar  action   in  the  recent  bituminous   strike. 

There  is  a  growing  belief,  however,  that  the  operators 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  refusing  to  meet  the  miners  in 
an  interstate  conference.  What  they  have  saci-ificed  in 
the  way  of  public  opinion  is  thought  by  some  to  more  than 
offset  any  advantages  that  they  may  have  gained  by  this 
refusal.  In  fact  the  only  talking  points  the  miners  seem 
to  have  are  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to  meet  them  in 
an  interstate  conference  and  the  large  profits  alleged  to  be 
accruing  to  the  anthracite  operators. 


Traffic  Men  Foresee  20  Per  Cent 
Reduction  in  Coal  Freights 

Believe  Large  Increase  in  Traffic  Will  Be  Sequel, 

Citing  Result  of  Cuts  in  Rates  on  Iron 

and  Steel  and  Oil 

THERE  is  a  general  feeling  among  traffic  men  that  the 
reduction  in  freight  rates  on  coal  may  be  as  much  as 
20  per  cent.  This  view  is  based  largely  on  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  as  expressed  at  the  rate-reduction  hearing  by 
witnesses  representing  most  lines  of  industrial  activity. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now  engaged  in 
the  onerous  task  of  digesting  the  vast  amount  of  evidence 
which  was  laid  before  it.  Those  who  predicted  that  a  deci- 
sion would  be  forthcoming  by  April  1  are  now  willing  to 
revise  their  estimate.  It  is  not  improbable  that  fully  an- 
other month  will  be  required  by  the  commission  to  sift  the 
evidence.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  railroads  will 
do  all  they  can  to  oppose  the  reductions  which  are  likely  to 
be  ordered.  This  would  mean  at  least  that  the  thirty  days' 
statutory  notice  would  have  to  be  given.  In  that  connec- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  many  believe  that  the  railroads  in 
their  general  attitude  in  this  case  have  lost  many  friends, 
particularly  by  their  objections  to  the  appearance  of  ship- 
pers. When  the  railroads  were  turned  back  to  the  companies 
public  opinion  was  with  them  to  an  extent  never  before 
attained  in  the  history  of  railroads.  Many  think  this  asset 
has  been  largely  frittered  away. 

The  rate-reduction  hearings  continued  for  three  months. 
More  than  a  score  of  railroad  lawyers  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  supported  the  railroad  witnesses  in  their  pre- 
sentation of  testimony  intended  to  show  that  the  railroads 
under  no  circumstances  could  stand  a  rate  reduction  at  this 
time.  Bankruptcy  and  receiverships  were  forecast  for  many 
of  the  carriers  if  rates  were  reduced.  Nationally  known 
railroad  officials  painted  gloomy  pictures  intended  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  transportation  machine  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  and  that  only  one  more  stroke  is  required 
to  paralyze  it  completely. 

The  railroads  used  1921  as  the  basis  of  their  calculations, 
which  was  the  worst  year  in  all  railroad  history.  The  car- 
riers on  a  whole  earned  3.3  per  cent  on  their  tentative  valu- 
ations during  1921.    They  have  admitted  that  the  same  ton- 


nage handled  in  1922  at  the  same  rates  and  charges  would 
earn  4.88  per  cent.  This  allows  for  wage  reductions  already 
made,  changes  in  working  conditions  authorized  by  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  and  the  reduced  cost  of  materials. 

The  railroads  estimated  the  reduction  in  materials  at  20 
per  cent.  There  is  widespread  belief,  however,  that  the 
reduction  was  greater  than  that.  In  using  the  materials 
which  were  bought  during  peak  prices  railroad  witnesses 
testified  that  they  are  being  charged  out  on  the  high-cost 
basis.  Shippers  say  that  no  other  business  in  America  is 
so  protected  or  can  fail  to  mark  down  invoices. 

On  the  basis  of  probable  costs  in  1922  many  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  return  of  6  per  cent  could  be  made  by  the 
railroads  if  the  tonnage  were  no  greater  than  in  1921. 

Throughout  the  hearing  the  railroads  contended  that  re- 
duced rates  would  not  cause  an  increase  in  traffic.  This  was 
in  the  face  of  figures  that  rate  reductions  already  had 
stimulated  certain  classes  of  traffic.  Iron  and  steel  export 
rates  were  reduced  25  per  cent  last  August.  An  increase 
began  at  once  in  movement,  which  rose  from  73,000  tons 
in  August  to  135,000  in  December.  Export  rates  on  oil 
also  were  reduced.  One  large  refinery  in  the  mid-continent 
field  had  an  increase  ranging  from  1,500  to  2,000  cars 
per  month. 

There  is  a  quite  general  belief  that  the  railroads  are  not 
willing  to  do  their  part  of  the  deflating.  Their  labor  costs 
have  been  reduced  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  but 
less  than  one-half  of  the  saving  accruing  from  that  source 
has  been  translated  into  rate  reductions.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  general  faith  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Even  though  the  transportation  law  has  placed  it  in 
an  embarrassing  position  by  requiring  it  to  act  as  guardian 
for  the  railroads,  there  is  confidence  that  a  decision  in  this 
important  case  will  be  an  intelligent  and  equitable  one. 

Illinois  Mine  Hoists  7,214  Tons  in  a  Day 

THE  world's  record  for  a  single  day's  output  has  been 
broken  again.  This  time  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Mine  No.  1 
at  Ziegler,  111.,  takes  the  palm.  On  March  9  the  mine  hoisted 
7,214  tons.  When  this  mine  was  sunk  in  1903  by  Joseph 
Leiter,  top  works  were  constructed  of  a  size  previously  un- 
heard of,  for  Mr.  Leiter  had  taken  a  long  look  into  the 
future  and  nrophesied  that  within  the  life  of  those  buildings 
that  mine  was  going  to  be  producing  5,000  tons  a  day. 
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See  Prices  Up  Until  Strike  Is 
90  Days  Old;  Then  — 

Nine  Chicago  Operators  Only  Thus  Far  in  Agreement 

Runaway  Market  Unlikely — "I  Don't  Know" 

Is  Customary  Statement 

ff pRICES  of  coal  during  the  coming  strike  ?     Well,  if  the 

X  strike  runs  past  the  30-day  mark,  and  it  doubtless  will, 

prices  will  take  an  upturn  and  keep  on  climbing  until  they 

double  at  the  end  of,  say,  90  days.     After  that " 

If  the  ideas  of  nine  coal  operators  in  Chicago  were 
trimmed  down  to  only  those  few  points  on  which  they 
agree,  and  then  put  into  words,  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article  would  be  the  result.  The  nine  men — operators  in 
various  fields  both  east  and  west,  running  union  as  well  as 
non-union  mines — differ  widely  as  to  what  should  fill  the 
blank  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph.  They  differ  just  as  coal 
men  are  differing  on  almost  every  hazard  they  make  now- 
adays. Practically  the  only  statement  they  will  agree  upon 
from  first  word  to  last,  day  or  night,  Sunday  and  holidays 
not  excepted,  is:  "I  don't  know."  Casual  visitors  hear  it. 
Customers  asking  for  advice  hear  it.  Even  the  coal  men 
talking  among  themselves  fall  back  upon  it.  Never  was 
there  such  a  period  of  "dumb-bellism"  in  the  coal  business. 
It  is  pretty  well  agreed  among  coal  men,  however,  even 
outside  the  nine  operators  here  quoted,  that  prices  must 
ascend  during  the  coming  summer  until  a  general  settlement 
with  the  miners  on  the  wage  question  is  effected.  The  ascent 
should  not  cause  a  runaway  market — at  least  not  during  the 
first  90  days  of  the  strike.     After  that 

Evidences  of  Industrial  Retvival  Seen 

While  demand  is  dead  at  this  exact  moment  there  are 
signs  of  a  coming  gentle  revival  to  be  noted  in  the  middle 
Western  region.  The  malleable  iron  industry  all  over  this 
region  is  awakening  after  a  long  hibernation.  A  number  of 
important  railroad  contracts  for  castings  of  various  soi-ts 
have  been  let.  Car  builders  are  getting  ready  to  handle 
some  business  that  has  fallen  to  them.  There  is  a  little  steel 
business  abroad  in  the  locality  around  the  lakes.  Farm- 
machinery  makers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  anticipated 
spring  demand,  now  that  the  farmer  is  getting  a  better  re- 
turn on  his  grain,  the  automobile  plants  are  feeling  a  faint 
urge  and  the  brick  and  tile  industry  is  fast  coming  to  life 
for  its  summer  run.  So  the  Chicago  coal  men  anticipate  a 
thin  trickle  of  demand  for  fuel  during  the  spring  which  pos- 
sibly might  develop  a  little,  though  no  freshet  is  in  prospect. 

With  that  slight  freshening  of  demand  evidencing  itself 
probably  soon  after  the  strike  takes  effect  April  1,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  non-union  flow  ef  coal  from 
active  mines  will  be  heavy  enough.  Stocks  on  the  docks  and 
in  the  hands  of  railroads  and  large  public  utilities  are  con- 
siderable. They  will  absorb  almost  any  shock  that  might— 
by  some  industrial  miracle — register  during  April  and  early 
May.  But  if  the  entire  union  army  of  miners  is  still  on 
strike  by  that  time,  it  is  expected  in  Chicago  that  a  certain 
uneasiness  among  big  consumers  will  begin  to  develop. 
With  that  prices  on  the  coal  coming  out  of  West  Virginia 
\vill  start  upward  slowly. 

Of  course  such  demand  as  there  may  be  will  be  for  steam 
sizes  during  the  summer.  Domestic  coals — if  there  are  any 
on  the  market — will  lag.  As  soon  as  that  becomes  evident, 
the  producing  mines  wall  quit  making  domestic  sizes.  Then, 
as  prices  lift,  nothing  but  mine-run  coal  will  come  west. 
Big  consumers  will  crush  it  for  their  own  use.  Smaller 
consumers  will  take  it  until  the  price  begins  to  get  stiff. 
Then  these  will  close  down,  lessening  the  demand  probably 
enough  to  keep  prices  within  sight;  so  say  most  of  the  nine 
operators. 

But  at  the  end  of  90  days "Then,"  said  one  coal  man 

of  20  years'  experience,  "the  top  will  blow  off.  It  will  be 
getting  late  in  the  summer  and  people  who  have  to  have  coal 
will  get  excited.  You  know  what  that  means.  And  I'm 
afraid  that's,  what's  going  to  happen."  Some  others  scoffed 
at  the  idea.     "Why!"  they  exclaim,  rolling  back   in  their 


chairs,  "this  strike  can't  last  90  days.  I  should  say  not! 
Illinois  miners  are  ready  to  make  a  deal  out  here  any  time, 
and  it'll  be  made  soon  after  the  strike  starts.  That  splits 
the  union.     Pfft!  goes  your  strike." 

"I'm  afraid,"  soberly  remarked  an  operator  who  has  mines 
both  union  and  non-union,  and  who  came  up  through  the 
ranks  himself,  "too  many  operators  are  forgetting  an  old 
principle  of  wise  warfare  and  good  business:  'Don't  under- 
estimate your  opponent's  strength.'  Miners  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  their  union.  In  some  localities  unionism  is  almost  a 
religion  with  them.  Believe  me,  they  won't  consciously  do 
anything  that  will  smash  their  own  organization.  Even  the 
Illinois  miners  will  be  a  mighty  hard  bunch  for  Farrington 
or  anybody  else  to  lead  into  a  separate  agreement  which  will 
damage  the  union.  Farrington  may  be  wiling  to  do  it,  and 
maybe  he'll  succeed,  but  I  don't  think  so.  Not  if  I  know 
miners. 

"When  this  strike  starts,  we're  in  for  a  long  run  of  it. 
We  may  say:  'Oh,  these  fellows  can't  hold  out  long.  They've 
no  funds.  They'll  soon  get  hungry  and  then  it's  all  over.' 
That's  what  a  lot  of  operators  thought  in  1905.  A  strike 
started  in  the  spring,  when  miners  weren't  supposed  to  have 
a  quarter  among  them.  It  didn't  end  until  the  next  fall. 
They  fought  for  five  months — on  nothing.  You  know  how 
they  do  it  in  these  mining  camps:  Work  a  day  or  two  at  odd 
jobs,  raise  garden  truck,  get  in  debt  to  the  store,  pay  a  dol- 
lar or  two  and  then  get  another  ten  dollars'  worth  of  food, 
work  another  day  or  two  on  the  roads  or  somewhere,  get 
another  extension  of  credit  at  the  store,  and  so  on. 

"The  storekeeper  has  to  keep  on  giving  more  and  more 
credit  to  a  man  for  fear  of  losing  what  that  man  already 
owes  him,  and  if  he  expects  to  stay  in  that  town,  he  knows 
he  has  to  carry  those  miners  until  they  get  back  to  work. 
A  town  can't  let  its  people  starve.  So  the  miners  can  hold 
out  until  their  towns  are  completely  exhausted — and  they'll 
do  it  if  they  think  they're  right.  They'll  hold  out  all  sum- 
mer in  this  strike  if  they  believe  the  life  of  their  union 
depends  upon  it." 

So  that  particular  operator  is  inclined  to  believe  the  coun- 
try is  in  for  a  long  drag  of  it — a  drag  long  enough  to  have 
a  decided  effect  on  prices. 

Some  Mines  Produce  in  Excess  of  Sales 

Most  Illinois  operators  are  watching  the  others  to  see 
what  effort,  if  any,  is  made  to  meet  the  strike  period.  Just 
now  some  mines  are  producing  more  than  they  are  selling. 
This  may  be  in  anticipation  of  a  last-minute  i-ush  of  orders. 
If  so,  and  if  the  rush  does  not  develop,  then  such  mines  will 
shut  down  about  March  22  or  23.  If  this  production  is 
going  on  In  order  to  get  a  quantity  of  coal  above  ground 
before  April  1,  to  be  cashed  in  on  later,  that  fact,  too,  will  be 
evident  in  the  final  week's  output  compared  with  sales. 

"I  expect  about  30,000  cars  of  Illinois  coal  will  be  on 
tracks  unbilled  the  morning  of  April  1"  guessed  an  operator. 
"Just  how  long  it  will  stand  there,  or  what  price  it  will 
eventually  bring,  I  couldn't  even  surmise.  A  lot  of  it  will 
be  held  on  a  gamble  and  maybe  the  owners,  after  paying 
demurrage  a  long  time,  will  dump  it  on  the  market  at  almost 
any  price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  de- 
mand may  pick  up  and  absorb  it  easily.  K  you  asked  me 
what  the  wise  course  is  for  operators  my  answer  would  be, 
frankly,  I  don't  know." 

The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  has  been  silent, 
or  nearly  so,  on  the  question  of  what  prices  may  be  during 
the  strike.  Here  is  its  noncommittal  comment:  Coal  prices 
vdll,  of  course,  be  affected  directly  by  supply.  It  is  believed 
non-union  collieries  can  readily  provide  3,500,000  to  4,000,- 
000  tons  per  week;  probably  more  if  full  car  supply  and 
adequate  transportation  is  available.  Such  tonnage  with 
reported  stocks  on  hand  should,  judged  by  recent  demand 
and  arrival  of  spring  weather,  protect  average  require- 
ments for  some  considerable  period  without  distress  to 
the  public."  E.  W.  D. 


Come,  Gentle  Spring! — With  all  the  other  bills  coming 
in  then,  we  hope  we  won't  have  to  get  some  new  Easter  coal. 
—Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Finds  Increase  in  Anthracite  Wages  Greater  Than  in 
Mannfacturing  Industries  and  on  Railroads 


EARNINGS  of  anthracite  mine  workers  under  the  pres- 
ent agreement  are  from  152  to  166  per  cent  higher 
than  before  the  war  and  have  increased  more  than  those 
of  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  industries  and  on  the  rail- 
roads, according  to  an  investigation  just  completed  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  10  East  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  board's  canvass  also  revealed 
that  the  working  hours  and  employment  had  remained  fairly 
steady.  The  board  has  just  announced  the  general  results 
of  its  study  of  conditions  in  the  anthracite  industry. 

"This  investigation,"  it  was  said  at  the  offices  of  the 
board,  "is  the  most  comprehensive  study  ever  made  of  con- 
ditions in  the  anthracite  industry.  It  covers  fifty-five  com- 
panies, with  94,514  wage  earners,  operating  179  collieries,  of 
which  the  total  production  in  1920  was  64,548,928  tons,  or 
about  91  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  the  industry. 
The  period  covered  is  from  the  last  half  of  June,  1914, 
to  the  last  half  of  October,  1921,  and  the  results  show 
conditions  as  to  earnings,  hours  of  work  and  employment 
in  a  representative  period  under  the  agreement  of  1912-1916, 
as  compared  with  a  representative  period  under  that  of 
1920-1921,  which  expires  March  31,  and  the  renewal  of 
which  the  operators  and  workers  have  just  met  to  discuss. 
The  investigation  covered  the  same  companies  during  the 
entire  period.  All  classes  of  wage  earners  in  the  industry 
are  included  except  clerks  and  executives,  contract  miners' 
helpers  and  workers  who  missed  more  than  two  days  of  the 
full  working  time  in  any  semi-monthly  period. 

"The  investigation  shows  that  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  all  wage  earners  were  27.8c.  in  June,  1914,  and  rose 
to  72.8c.  in  October,  1921,  an  increase  of  162  per  cent. 
Excluding  contract  miners,  who  are  paid  on  a  different 
basis  from  ordinary  workers  and  whose  earnings  tend  to 
swell  the  average,  this  increase  is  from  22.5c.  to  59.9c., 
or  166  per  cent.  The  average  actual  earnings  of  all  wage 
earners  in  the  semi-monthly  period  in  the  last  half  of  June, 
1914,  were  $29.81,  and  rose  to  $75.18  in  October,  1921,  an 
increase  of  152  per  cent.  On  this  basis  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  all  wage  earners  rose  from  $13.76  in  1914  to  $34.71 
in  October,  1921. 

Working  Hours  Decline  Only  Slightly 

"During  this  period  the  average  hours  worked  in  a  semi- 
monthly period  for  all  wage  earnei's  declined  from  107.4  to 
103.3.  Excluding  contract  miners,  the  decline  was  from 
115.1  hours  in  1914  to  111.9  hours  in  October,  1921.  The 
total  number  of  workers  employed  showed  practically  no 
change  during  the  entire  period.  The  number  of  breaker 
starts  per  colliery,  which  serves  directly  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  mine  activity  and  therefore  the  opportunity  for 
employment,  were  11.6  in  June,  1914,  rose  to  12.5  in  June, 
1921,  and  declined  to  11.8  in  October,  1921.  In  short,  employ- 
ment in  the  anthracite  industry  has  been  fairly  regular 
throughout  the  entire  period. 

"Comparing  changes  in  actual  earnings  with  changes  in 
cost  of  living  during  the  period  covered,  the  investigation 
shows  that  real  hourly  earnings  of  all  wage  earners  in 
October,  1921,  were  60  per  cent  above  those  in  June,  1914. 
Excluding  contract  miners,  the  increase  was  62  per  cent 
during  this  period.  Real  weekly  earnings  in  October,  1921, 
were  54  per  cent  higher  than  those  in  June,  1914. 

"A  comparison  of  the  average  actual  hourly  earnings  in 
the  anthracite  industry  with  those  of  wage  earners  in 
manufacturing  and  on  railroads,  as  set  forth  in  previous 
reports  of  the  Conference  Board,  shows  that  while  actual 
hourly  earnings  of  anthracite  workers  were  lower  than  those 
of  industrial  and  railroad  workers  in  1914  they  were  higher 
in  1921  than  those  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  percentage 
of  increase  in  actual  hourly  earnings  for  industrial  workers 
from  July,  1914,  to  July,  1921,  was  113  per  cent;  for  rail- 
road workers  up  to  Oct.  1,  1921,  131  per  cent,  and  for 
anthracite  workers,  168  per  cent.  By  July,  1921,  the  average 
weekly   earnings   of   workers    in    manufacturing    industries 


were  only  83  per  cent  above  1914,  those  in  railroad  work  in 
October,  1921,  102  per  cent,  while  in  anthracite  mining  the 
increase  was  152  per  cent. 

"The  average  actual  hours  worked  per  week  by  wage 
earners  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1914  were  51.3  as 
compared  with  44  hours  in  July,  1921;  those  in  the  railroad 
industry  were  59.7  in  1914  as  compared  with  52.2  in  October, 
1921;  while  the  average  hours  per  week  for  all  workers 
excluding  contract  miners  in  the  anthracite  industry  were 
53.1  in  1914  and  51.7  hours  in  October,  1921. 

"A  comparison  between  representative  periods  from  July, 
1914,  to  October,  1921,  shows  that  while  employment  has 
increased  21  per  cent  on  the  railroads,  and  declined  8  per 
cent  in  manufacturing  industries,  it  has  remained  at  prac- 
tically the  same  level  in  anthracite  coal  mining. 

"Up  to  October,  1921,  real  hourly  earnings  in  the  anthra- 
cite industry  have  increased  60  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  41  per  cent  for  railroad  workers  and  of  32 
per  cent  for  industrial  workers  up  to  July,  1921.  Real 
weekly  earnings  in  the  anthracite  industry  have  increased 
54  per  cent  as  compared  with  23  per  cent  for  railroad 
workers  and  13  per  cent  for  workers  in  manufacturing 
industries  generally. 

Pay  Increase  Tops  Other  Industries 

"In  these  comparisons  the  figures  for  workers  in  manufac- 
turing industries  go  down  only  to  July,  1921.  Later  data 
would  make  the  contrast  even  more  striking  because  of  the 
continued  decline  in  wages  in  manufacturing  industries, 
while  wages  of  anthracite  workers,  fixed  under  the  1920-22 
agreement,  have  remained  constant. 

"The  disproportionate  increase  in  wages  in  the  anthracite 
industry  as  compared  vsdth  changes  in  manufacturing  wages 
and  railroad  wages,  is  shovsm  particularly  when  the  changes 
in  earnings  of  common  outside  labor  in  the  anthracite  indus- 
try are  compared  with  those  of  common  labor  on  class  I 
railroads  and  with  those  of  common  or  unskilled  labor  in 
manufacturing  industries.  The  increase  in  hourly  earning 
of  common  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  from  July, 
1914,  to  July,  1921,  was  117  per  cent;  from  June,  1914, 
through  October,  1921,  those  of  railroad  workers  rose  138 
per  cent  and  those  of  outside  common  labor  in  anthracite 
mining  89  per  cent.  During  these  periods  the  increase  in 
actual  weekly  earnings  for  common  labor  in  manufacturing 
industries  were  85  per  cent  for  common  labor  on  rail- 
roads, 99  per  cent  and  for  common  outside  labor  in  anthracite 
mining  189  per  cent. 

"Comparing  these  changes  with  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  during  these  periods,  the  real  hourly  earnings  of  com- 
mon labor  in  manufacturing  increased  34  per  cent;  on  rail- 
roads, 45  per  cent;  in  anthracite  mining,  77  per  cent.  Real 
weekly  earnings  of  common  industrial  labor  increased  14 
per  cent;  common  railroad  labor,  22  per  cent,  and  common 
outside  mining  labor,  77  per  cent. 

"The  average  hours  worked  per  week  declined  8  hours 
for  common  industrial  labor,  9.6  hours  for  common  railroad 
labor,  while  those  of  common  outside  anthracite  mining  labor 
increased  0.2  hour." 

In  considering  adjustments  in  the  anthracite  mining  in- 
dustry, the  following  factors  must  be  taken  into  account : 

"1.  The  wage  increases  since  1914  have  been  very  exten- 
sive. 

"2.  There  has  been  no  wage  reduction  in  the  depression 
period. 

"3.  The  increases  for  surface  labor  have  been  far  above 
those  for  underground  workers  in  more  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. 

"4.  The  increases  have  been  greater  for  the  unskilled 
worker  and  the  day  worker  than  for  the  skilled  laborer  and 
the  man  who  works  on  a  contract  or  tonnage  basis. 

"5.  The  constant  demand  for  anthracite  as  domestic  fuel 
has  maintained  employment  and  hours  of  work  at  a  prac- 
tically uniform  level." 
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Cost  of  Producing  and  Shipping  Coal,   Says 
McAuliffe,  Must  Come  Down 

IF  the  union  bituminous  and  anthracite  mines  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  close  on  April  1,  the 
psychological  effect  on  all  industry  will  be  other  than  bene- 
ficial, according  to  Eugene  McAuliffe,  in  an  address  de- 
livered March  1  before  the  Associated  Engineering  Societies 
of  St.  Louis.  Outlining  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
production  of  coal,  Mr.  McAuliffe  stated  what,  in  his  opinion, 
were  the  salient  features  of  the  bituminous  coal  situation, 
as  disclosed  in  part  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  cost  of  producing  and  transporting  coal  must  come 
down.  As  the  capital  goods  or  savings  invested  in  the 
industry  are  fixed  in  quantity,  it  remains  for  the  directing 
force  to  get  more  out  of  the  investment.  To  do  this  calls 
for  an  increased  measure  of  efficiency  in  mine  management; 
the  problem  offers  difficulties,  but  they  are  not  insurmount- 
able. Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  installing  larger 
units.  The  installation  of  mining  machines,  power  haulage 
in  place  of  animal  haulage  and  the  equipment  that  makes 
the  mining  and  preparation  of  cleaner  and  better  coal 
possible  represent  great  strides  toward   betterment. 

The  loading  of  the  coal  at  the  face,  which  work  now 
absorbs  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  total  mining 
cost,  must  yield  to  mechanical  loading  machines,  which 
are  now  loading  lead  oi-e  in  the  southeastern  Missouri  lead 
belt  for  15c.  per  ton.  Such  machines  are  being  developed 
rapidly.  They  are  in  fact  just  around  the  turn  and  would 
be  here  now  doing  their  part  toward  the  amelioration  of 
labor  if  it  were  not  for  the  opposition  of  labor  itself. 
Opbhsator  Should  Control  Drilling  and  Firing 

The  drilling  for  and  firing  of  explosives,  a  work  now 
divided  between  hundreds  of  men  in  the  larger  producing 
mines,  should  be  taken  over  by  the  operator,  who  could 
quickly  develop  a  few  skilled  men  who,  equipped  with 
portable  power  drills,  would  not  only  reduce  the  labor  and 
cost  of  this  feature  of  mine  work  tjut  in  addition,  reduce 
the  percentage  of  fine  coal  now  made,  improve  the  quality 
of  all  coal  produced,  and,  further,  add  immeasurably  to  the 
safety  of  mine  work.  That  60  per  cent  of  the  men  working 
underground  handle,  -ore  and  make  use  of  high  explosives 
as  well  as  the  sensitive  fulminating  caps  employed  to  de- 
tonate them — these  men  frequently  untrained,  many  of 
whom  do  not  speak  the  English  language — represents  a 
condition  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  that  attach  to  the 
owners  of  coal  properties  is  that  of  building  up  an  official 
mine  staff  which  must  be  divorced  from  the  working  force. 
Unfortunately  these  men.  usually  honest,  ambitious  and 
industrious,  frequently  suffer  not  only  from  the  tradition 
of  years  of  work  at  the  mine  face  but,  due  to  the  in- 
stability of  the  industry,  hesitate  to  separate  themselves 
permanently  from  the  status  of  workmen,  compelled  as 
they  are  at  times  to  go  back  to  the  ranks  to  obtain  a 
livelihood.  Broadly  speaking,  the  mine  staff  or  that  por- 
tion which  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the  mine  labor 
feels  more  closely  related  to  it  than  it  do?s  to  the  capital 
investment. 

The  item  of  supplies,  in  Mr.  McAuliffe's  opinion,  is  one 
that  must  be  studied  carefully  by  all  operating  heads. 
Many  large  operations  fail  to  maintain  store  supply  ac- 
counts, simply  charging  to  the  current  month's  expense  the 
invoice  cost  plus  freight  of  each  item  billed  for,  regardless 
of  the  month  in  which  it  is  used.  The  inside  of  a  coal 
mine  offers  vicious  opportunity  for  the  waste  of  rails, 
fastenings  (including  spikes  and  bolts),  copper,  machine 
and  motor  supplies  as  well  as  timber. 

Many  of  the  items  that  bulk  large  in  capital  and  operating 
costs  have,  like  the  union  mine  workers,  refused  to  deflate 
their  war  and  post-war  prices.  The  makers  of  mine  loco- 
motives, mining  machines  and  necessary  repair  parts  are 
particular  offenders.  John  Sherman  years  ago  said  "the 
way  to  resume  is  to  resume";  likewise  the  way  to  deflate 
is  to  deflate.  Every  single  interest  that  refuses  to  join 
in  the  work  of  deflation  should  be  singled  out  and  brought 


into  line.  The  cost  of  power,  whether  steam  or  electric, 
whether  made  or  purchased,  should  receive  special  study 
and  attention. 

With  67.8  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  paid  for 
mine  labor,  that  element  of  cost  also  must  be  revised,  Mr. 
McAuliffe  said.  The  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
hold  that  this  one  industry  must  either  insure  full  w^orking 
time  to  all  who  gain  foothold  therein,  regardless  of  the 
fluctuations  in  demand  for  coal  made  by  the  consumer,  or 
otherwise  pay  a  unit  wage  suflSciently  high  on  such  days  that 
work  is  available  (and  the  individual  cares  to  work)  to 
provide,  the  standard  of  living  they  desire.  There  are  today 
150,000  men  depending  on  the  industry  over  and  above 
those  needed  to  supply  the  demand,  an  army  equal  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  mine  working  force.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  charge  the  railroads  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  on  their  payrolls  the  446,550  laid  off  in 
that  industry  between  September,  1920,  and  the  same  month 
of  1921  and  to  demand  that  the  agricultural,  steel,  lumber, 
metal  mining  and  general  manufacturing  industries  carry 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  laid  oflf  by  them  at  a  time 
when,  due  to  industrial  depression,  a  market  for  the  product 
of  these  men  was  unavailable. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  attitude  of  the 
delegates  who  endorsed  the  impossible  program  of  the 
6-hour  day  and  5-day  week;  they  are  merely  echoing  the 
illogical  teaching  of  their  paid  organizers,  who  flnd  it  pays 
them  to  use  the  vast  sums  which  are  collected  at  the  source 
to  in  this  way  perpetuate  their  own  positions.  Until  the 
system  that  underlies  the  conduct  of  this  organization  is 
"dry  cleaned"  and  "pressed"  it  will  remain  impossible  for 
a  sane  constructive  leader  to  bring  this  army  of  men 
potentially  sound,  into  a  livable  atmosphere. 

The  industry  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  one  and  its 
workers  should  receive  good,  fair  wages,  but  the  problem 
of  caring  for  the  fluctuations  in  volume  of  business  between 
years  of  activity  and  depression  is  one  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  excessively  high  wage  rates.  The  wages  paid 
mine  workers  today  in  the  union  fields  run  from  100  to  250 
per  cent  above  those  paid  in  the  non-union  fields,  the  one 
representing  an  excessive  wage  that  is  strangling  all  in- 
dustry, while  the  other  extreme  suggests  a  wage  too  low 
to  maintain  even  the  most  conscientious  worker — neither 
condition  such  as  to  best  serve  the  nation's  welfare.  I  have 
a  definite  feeling  that  unduly  depressed  wages  are  even 
less  defensible  than  those  which  are  inordinately  inflated. 
Whenever  wages  are  considered,  the  offense  of  voluntary 
absenteeism  from  work  exceeding  10  per  cent,  which  is 
common  to  the  mine  worker,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Stresses  Evils  of  Absenteeism 

Mine  workers  as  a  class  absolutely  refuse  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  the  industry.  Absenteeism  represents 
a  condition  that  has  grown  up  gradually;  it  is  an  uncon- 
trolled privilege  suffered  by  no  other  industry.  The  first 
duty  imposed  on  the  mine  staff  after  starting  time  in 
the  morning  is  that  of  seeking  substitutes  for  absent 
workers  at  what  might  be  called  "key"  positions — motor- 
men,  tripriders,  machinemen,  etc.,  who  are  essential  to  the 
creation  and  movement  of  the  tonnage  that  the  loaders 
place  in  the  pit  cars.  This  situation  tends  to  reduce  the 
day's  output,  increases  the  unit  cost  and  multiplies  the 
hazards  that  are  attached  to  mining. 

Under  the  contract  the  mine  worker  cannot  be  approached 
on  the  question  of  absenteeism  providing  he  reports  on 
alternate  days  on  which  the  mine  works:  that  is  to  say,  if 
he  is  absent  Monday,  he  may  return  Tuesday,  absenting 
himself  on  Wednesday,  and  so  on,  this  without  even  the 
formality  of  an  excuse. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  loss  sustained  from  indifferent 
services  rendered  in  certain  important  positions  by  leadei-s 
who  resent  being  drafted  for  emergency  service  as  motor- 
men,  machinemen,  etc.  Further,  and  unlike  any  other  form 
of  unskilled  labor,  the  loaders,  who  approximate  60  per 
cent  of  the  mine  force,  begin  leaving  the  mine  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  hour,  continuing  to  straggle  out  thereafter, 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  working  day  of  this  class  of 
labor  does  not  average  more  than  six  and  one-half  hours. 
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The  annual  turnover  due  to  the  migratory  and  shifting 
habits  of  mine  workers  represents  an  economic  loss  in 
excess  of  that  suffered  by  any  other  form  of  industry. 
There  are  some  splendid  men  in  our  mines  in  Illinois; 
that  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  approximately  35  per 
cent  of  the  men  on  the  payroll  earn  50  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  wages  paid  during  each  two-weeks  period.  This  better 
element,  however,  is  dominated  and  overrun  by  the  irre- 
sponsible minority,  who  vociferously  exploit  the  "rights 
of  labor." 

At  the  foundation  of  the  abuses  that  surround  the  mine 
workers'  union,  Mr.  McAuliffe  stated,  lies  the  much  dis- 
cussed check-off.  Years  ago  certain  operators  agreed  to 
collect  at  the  source  certain  special  assessments  levied  for 
sick  benefit  and  funeral  purposes.  From  this  modest  be- 
ginning the  abuse  has  grown  until  the  tax  levied  on  mine 
workers,  and  through  them  on  the  consumers  of  coal,  runs 
into  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  tax,  amounting 
frequently  to  more  than  6c.  per  ton  of  coal  produced,  is 
used  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  machine  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1919  defied  all  three  branches  of  our  national 
government — executive,  judicial  and  legislative. 

When  a  man  seeks  employment  in  a  union  mine  his 
"card"  is  demanded  and  if  he  is  unable  to  show  member- 
ship he  is  compelled  to  sign  an  order  authorizing  his 
employer  to  check  off  an  initiation  fee  ranging  from  $5 
to  $50.  When  the  amount  exceeds  $10  the  victim  is 
graciously  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  installment  plan, 
these  payments  taking  precedence  over  orders  given  to 
purchase  necessary  food  and  clothing.  "I  recall  a  case 
where  the  son  of  a  coal  mine  owner,  who  was  then  an 
engineering  student,  was  compelled  to  sign  up  for  a  fifty- 
dollar  check-off  in  order  to  enter  his  father's  mine  during 
vacation  as  an  assistant  to  the  mine  surveyor.  This  method 
is  used  to  collect  funds  to  fight  neighboring  operators  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  or  in  other  states.  I  further  recall 
where  an  operator  producing  coal  in  two  states,  checked  off 


dues  in  one  state  to  be  used  against  him  where  his  men 
were  on  a  strike  in  another  state. 

"I  have  before  this  expressed  my  belief  in  the  theory 
of  collective  bargaining,"  continued  Mr.  McAuliffe.  "I  am 
in  favor  of  unions  soundly  constructed  and  honestly  admin- 
istered. All  unions  should  be  forced  to  incorporate  and 
should  be  subject  to  all  of  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
that  govern  corporate  or  partnership  holdings  of  capital 
goods  or  accumulated  savings,  including  the  payment  of 
federal  income  and  excess  profits  taxes.  All  malicious 
interference  with  the  operation  of  a  mining  property  by 
its  labor  should  be  eliminated." 

The  consumer,  a  most  important  element  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry, must  assert  himself,  if  the  troubles  that  continu- 
ously beset  it  are  to  be  remedied.  Both  coal  operators 
and  miners  are  opposed  to  the  collection  and  publication 
of  the  facts  that  surround  the  production  and  sale  of  coal. 
This  attitude  is  a  mistaken  one,  very  largely  engendered 
by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  operators  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  opposed  by  the  oligarchy  which  controls  the  union. 
Surely  we  can  trust  our  national  government  to  collect  and 
publish  reliable  data  covering  this  vital  industry.  No  one 
today  questions  the  integrity  of  the  statistics  collected  by 
the  government  covering  the  operation  of  the  railroads. 
"1  will  quote  Secretary  Hoover,  who  on  Feb.  3  last,  when 
speaking  on  the  raih'oad  situation,  said: 

"  'We  are  struggling  with  the  great  problem  of  main- 
taining public  control  of  monopoly,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  initiative  of  private  enterprise.  I  believe 
that  we  are  steadily  progressing  to  solution. 

"  'Great  social  and  economic  problems  find  their  solution 
slowly  and  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error.  We  have  tried 
unregulated  monopoly,  and  have  tried  government  operation, 
and  found  the  error  in  them.' 

"Given  all  the  facts  we  can  chart  a  course  that  will 
insure  fair  sailing  for  each  and  all  of  the  four  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  coal  industry." 


Egg  and  Nut  Coal  in  Storage  More  Than  a  Year  and  a  Half 


A  careful  study  ot  the  proper  8Ue»  of  coal  for 
storage  purposes  has  developed  that  of  Illinois  coals 
the  size  that  will  stand  up  best  Is  not  the  large  lump, 
which  u.sually  is  given   piefen-nce  by  ooal  retailers. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  fthlch  size  would 
stand  up  best  for  domestic  purposes  in  storage,  the 
Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  laid  down  in  its 
storage  yards  on  Salisbury  Street  near  the  McKinley 
Bridge,  in  St.  Louis,  a  large  pile  of  eee  and  nut  coal 
from  Dowell,  111.     This  was  in  the  spring  and  summer 


of  1920.  This  coal  is  still  in  storage  and  with  tew 
exceptions  shows  up  unusually  well ;  far  better  than 
some  storage  piles  of  6-ln.  lump.  Thousands  of 
people  daily  have  seen  this  pile  of  coal  and  it  has 
been  watched  bv  retail  coal  dealers  from  both  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  with  the  result  that  they  have  decided 
that  there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  loss  and  break- 
age with  these  sizes  in  storage,  without  any  danger 
of  Are,  than  with  either  mine-run  or  lump. — E.  J. 
Wallace,    St.   Louis.  Mo. 
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Hultman  Recommends  Scientific  Study  of 
Domestic  Fuel;  Champions  Bituminous 

EUGENE  C.  HULTMAN,  Fuel  Administrator  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  March  14,  1922,  appeared  before  the  joint 
committee  on  mercantile  affairs  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature with  the  recommendation  that  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  conduct  a  scientific  research  as  to 
the  most  economical  domestic  fuel  and  its  efficient  use. 

Some  of  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hultman  follow: 

The  bill  paid  by  the  householders  of  Massachusetts  for 
anthracite  this  season  will  be  about  $80,000,000.  If  the  best 
grade  of  smokeless  bituminous  coal  had  been  used  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  they  would  have  saved  approximately  $40,- 
000,000  on  their  domestic  coal  bill  this  year. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  the  source  of  increasing  hard- 
ship to  the  families  of  Massachusetts  on  account  of  exces- 
sive prices,  labor  difficulties  and  extremely  poor  quality  of 
the  coal.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  permanent  relief,  except 
through  the  development  of  a  fuel  to  compete  with  anthra- 
cite for  domestic  needs. 

Many  engineers  and  geologists  claim  that  the  anthracite 
region  has  reached  its  maximum  production,  due  to  limited 
deposits  of  coal;  others  advance  the  argument  that  produc- 
tion is  artificially  controlled  through  an  understanding 
among  the  operators.  In  either  case,  the  fact  remains  that 
as  long  as  the  people  of  Massachusetts  allow  themselves  to 
depend  upon  anthracite  for  their  domestic  requirements  they 
will  have  to  pay  the  price  demanded  by  those  mining  it,  as 
well  as  such  tax  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  may  impose. 

Therefore,  the  special  commission  on  the  necessaries  of 
life  recommended  in  its  report  to  the  General  Coui-t  that 
the  Legislature  appropriate  the  sum  of  $10,000  a  year  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  to  be  expended  through  the  division 
of  industrial  co-operation  and  research,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  to  study  and  report  annually  upon: 

(1)  The  substitution  of  bituminous  coal,  the  supply  of 
which  is  practically  inexhaustible,  for  anthracite.  The  pre- 
pared sizes  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  used  by  house- 
holders of  the  West  and  Middle  West  for  many  years. 

(2)  The  compilation,  classification  and  simplification  of 
instructions  for  burning  fuel  in  small  heating  units,  such 
as  are  commonly  used  in  dwellings. 

(3)  The  compilation  and  simplification,  for  use  of  the  lay- 
man, of  methods  and  means  which  may  be  adopted  for 
cutting  down  the  loss  of  heat  through  walls  and  windows. 
It  should  deal  with  recommendations  for  building  of  new 
houses  with  proper  stops,  interlinings,  air  spaces,  etc.,  and 
with  the  question  of  proper  construction  of  window  panes 
and  sashes,  and  use  of  double  glazing  to  prevent  heat  loss. 

Mr.   Hultman   summarized   the  principal   advantages   and 


disadvantages  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  as  a  house- 
hold fuel.  The  advantages  of  anthracite  are:  cleanlines.s, 
little  smoke,  easy  control  of  fire  and  steady  heat,  while  its 
recognized  disadvantages  are  high  price,  monopolistic  source 
of  supply,  slow  response  to  change  of  drafts,  and  high  slate 
and  ash  content. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  bituminous  coal  are 
low  price,  competitive  sources  of  supply,  quick  response  to 
change  of  drafts,  low  percentage  of  inert  matter  and  high 
heat  value,  as  compared  with  the  disadvantages  of  being 
dirty  to  handle,  making  more  smoke  and  more  attention  to 
fire  and  furnace  being  necessary. 

Anthracite,  he  stated,  is  a  luxury  at  its  present  price  com- 
pared with  the  prices  of  other  fuels.  It  is  an  established 
economic  fact  that  money  spent  for  luxuries  which  add 
greatly  to  the  standard  or  comfort  of  living  is  well  spent,  if 
the  individual  or  community  can  afford  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  money  spent  for  luxuries  without  a  commensurate  re- 
turn is  the  worst  form  of  economic  waste. 

"There  is  colossal  ignorance  of  and  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  soft  coal  on  the  part  of  most  householders.  Folk- 
ways are  difficult  to  change,  and  our  habit  of  using  anthra- 
cite has  been  carefully  nurtured  by  those  who  would  lose 
money  if  we  should  use  any  other  fuel.  While  people  will 
exclaim  that  soft  coal  cannot  be  used  in  the  household,  upon 
questioning  they  will  admit  that  their  opinion  is  based  upon 
what  someone  has  told  them  or  on  an  impractical  experi- 
ment in  1902.  At  that  time  the  difference  m  px-ice  between 
the  two  coals  was  not  as  great,  or  the  facts  in  regard  to 
anthracite  supply  not  as  well  known,  as  at  present;  so  that 
those  who  used  bituminous  coal  regarded  it  entirely  as  a 
stop-gap  fuel,  and  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  study  the 
best  methods  of  combustion." 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  over  one-half 
of  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  United  States  in  1917 
was  bituminous.  The  total  consumption  was  106,500,000 
tons,  of  which  49,400,000  tons  (46  per  cent)  was  anthracite 
and  57,100,000  tons  (54  per  cent)  was  bituminous.  With  low- 
volatile  or  smokeless  bituminous  coal  properly  burned  there 
is  but  little  more  smoke  than  with  anthracite.  The  ash 
content  is  50  per  cent  lower  and  the  heat  unit  value  is 
nearly  20  per  cent  greater  than  in  anthracite. 

"The  low-volatile  bituminous  coal  regions  available  to  this 
market,"  he  said,  "supply  the  finest  coals  in  the  world,  and 
the  only  problem  we  have  to  solve  in  order  to  have  a  high- 
grade  fuel  to  compete  with  anthracite  is  that  of  combustion. 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  assisted  our 
manufacturers  for  years  in  their  problems  of  combustion. 
The  people  of  our  Commonwealth  can  employ  the  service  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology  to  work  out  these  problems  at 
a  cost  of  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  ton  on  the  present 
consumption  rate  of  anthracite  coal." 


Byproduct  Coke  Produced  and  Sold  or  Used  by  Producers  in  the 
United  States,  1920,  by  States  and  Kinds* 


state 
Alabama. 
IlUn 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Combined  States:  ] 

Colorado 

Missouri  } 

Rhode  Island     j 

Wisconsin 


■Production  a ^ 

Screenings 
and  Breeze 


(In  Net  Tons) 


Coke 

3,123,890 

2,136,793 

4,553,697 

466,985 

682,132 

488.089 

1,393,445 

674,601 

725,571 

1,040.192 

5,614.877 

7,730.256 

139,121 

26,284 

447.392 


206.847 
197,746 
326,546 
42,283 
50,360 
33.150 
92.388 
45,504 
72.330 
38.980 
423,887 
777.027 
5,141 
6,014 
7.512 


Quantity 
228.798 
387,790 
180,718 
364,266 
7,437 

'  '29r,793 
106.085 
453.831 
297.628 
651,654 
544,152 
98.677 
1.057 
36.348 


Value 
$1,890,345 
5.008.243 
2,120.703 
2.623,676 

Ci>) 


(i) 
3.471.321 
6.547.341 
6.291.166 

900,300 
10.993 

397.569 


Quantity 

27,514 
216.537 
196.208 
44,098 

■355.365 

400.696 

57.229 

95,164 

8.036 

632 

■  39,702 


Sales 

Domestic  and  Other 
Quantity  Value 
$115,428 
2.479,078 
3,083.628 
534,466 


$301,000 

21.300 

3.040.733 

267,755 

2,667,306 

385,842 

501,462 

64,278 

(i>) 

132.410 

5,553,922 

448,752 

744,511 

163.765 

(>>) 

221.837 

99.003 

90.220 

4,418 

169.216 

(M 
4.107.026 
1.719.202 

(W 
1.022.880 
1,135.150 

941,250 


Screenings 

Quantity 

40.053 

103.208 

37.100 

42.283 

2.520 

50.629 

20.524 

8,884 

23.841 

35.102 

142,586 

32,743 

3,126 

85 

100 


ind  Breeze 

\-alue 

$74,035 

211.686 

64.520 

27.265 

(b) 

(M 


(M 

113.999 

209.542 

38.935 

1.274 

276 

200 


-Used  by  Producer  — 

.Screenings 

Coke    and  Breeze 

2.836.509         163.116 

1.259,168         118.186 

3.840,900        292,454 

■  678,989     ■  ■  sV.isS 


282.799 

360,806 

10,683 

639.445 

4.783,002 

7,100.823 


17,902 
42,730 
49.215 
20,613 
268.285 
492,586 


1,590,426         135,120        404.730       9,224.613c    274.701      I0,305.380d    213.489       5.871. 33ld      20.235        443.027fi         687.056  124.240 


Total  United  States  30,833,951     2.460.835    4,054.964  $42,841,222  1,715,882  $23,678,225  2.361.737  $21,080,429      563,019    $1,249,004    22.848.461     1.692.186 

*A8  rep  rted  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (c)  Includes  also  value  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  furnace  coke,    (ff)  Includes 

(a)  The  total  value  of  production,  based  on  the  average  of  sales,  amounted  to:  also   value   of    Ma-ssaohusetts   and    New   Jersey   foundry  and   domestic   coke. 

Coke,  $313,028,732;  screenings,  $4,434,818.     (6)  Included  with  combined  States.  (e)  Includes  also  value  of  Maryland.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  screenings. 
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Fairmont  Reported  to  Be  Ready  to  Compromise;  Lewis 
Firm  for  Negotiation  on  Central  Field  Basis 


ALL  likelihood  of  a  Central  Competitive  Field  confer- 
ence having  faded,  the  centers  of  interest  in  the  im- 
^  pending  wage  conflict  in  the  soft-coal  fields  have 
shifted  to  the  outlying  fields.  Among  these  the  situation 
in  the  Fairmont  region  of  northern  West  Virginia,  for 
the  time  being,  is  the  most  significant.  It  is  reported  that 
the  largest  operator  in  this  district  on  March  11  suggested 
to  a  joint  conference  of  operators  and  miners  at  Fairmont 
that  they  jointly  proceed  to  negotiate  a  scale  without  ref- 
erence to  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  in  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  and  intimated  that  the  check-off  is  of 
minor  importance.  This  is  held  by  those  in  touch  with  the 
situation  nationally  to  mean  that  the  Fairmont  field  is 
preparing  to  concede  the  check-off  for  a  scale  and  is  cited 
as  the  first  important  recession  from  announced  policy  of 
elimination  of  the  check-off. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  real  opponents  of  the  cheek-off 
among  the  operators  are  now  narrowed  down  to  the  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Producers  Association,  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal 
Operators,  the  Central  Coal  Association,  which  represents 
a  minority  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Kanawha  oper- 
ators. These  groups,  it  is  emphasized,  are  not  so  located 
as  to  insure  their  being  able  to  hold  out  indefinitely  should 
they  alone  attempt  to  make  the  elimination  of  the  check- 
off a  real  issue. 

In  nearly  every  union  soft-coal  field  the  operators  have 
attempted  to  open  negotiations  with  the  local  union.  Illinois 
producers  now  have  the  promise  of  Frank  Farrington,  dis- 
trict president  of  the  union,  to  meet  them  prior  to  April  1, 
providing  John  Lewis,  international  president,  has  not  in  the 
meantime  brought  about  an  intei'state  conference.  In  the 
Southwest  the  two  sides  have  had  a  preliminary  conference 
and  in  Fairmont  there  is  said  to  be  prospect  of  early  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  a  new  contract.  Elsewhere  there 
is  no  present  indication  of  other  than  a  suspension  without 
even  a  preliminary  canter.  The  Lewis  forces  are  holding- 
firm  to  his  policy  of  no  action  save  through  a  basic  wage 
scale  in  the  Central  field.  Even  Mr.  Brophy,  who  supported 
Farrington  at  Indianapolis  last  month,  is  following  Mr. 
Lewis'  lead  in  this. 

While  Secretary  Davis  was  in  New  York  on  March  15, 
looking  in  on  the  anthracite  wage  conference,  a  statement 
was  given  out  at  his  department  in  Washington  summariz- 
ing the  positions  taken  by  the  operators  in  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field.    This  statement,  given  out  March  17,  follows: 

PROPOSED    PRELIMINARY    JOINT    CONFERENCE    OF   COAL, 
°^^^-"^'^°^S   AND   iMINERS    REPRESENTING   WEST- 
ERN   PENNSYLVANIA,    OHIO,    INDIANA    AND 
ILLINOIS,    KNOWN    AS    THE    CENTRAL 
COMPETITIVE  STATES 

Obligation : — Resolved,  that  an  interstate  joint  conference  be 
held  prior  to  April  1,  1922  ;  tlie  time  and  place  of  holding  such 
meeting  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  two  operators  and  two  min- 
ers from  each  state  herein  represented,  together  with  the  Inter- 
national officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization. 

Status  of  Negotiations  on  March  17,  1911. — President  John  L. 
Lewis  invited  the  operators  to  meet  as  per  above  resolution,  in 
Pittsburgh,  Jan.  6,  1922,  but  withdrew  the  call  later  because  of 
unsatisfactory  replies,  which  indicated  that  a  full  attendance 
could  not  be  secured.  A  second  call  was  issued  by  Mr.  Lewis  for 
March  2,  1922,  but  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  Feb. 
24.  1922,  took  up  the  question  of  securing  the  desired  conference 
with  the  following  results : 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Association  positively  declined  to 
join  in  the  renewal  of  the  Central  Competitive  states  agreement ; 
therefore  attendance  at  agreed  conference  d<;emed  useless  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned  ;  but  will  meet  with  their  own  miners  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  without  the  check  off. 

The  Pittsburgh  operators  have  posted  a  wage  scale,  effective 
April  1,  which  calls  for  a  reduction  of  35  to  40  per  cent. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion and  Panhandle  Coal  Operators  Association  request  the  right 
of  representation  in  any  Central  Competitive  states  conference, 
although  they  had  not  been  included  in  the  previous  conferences 
of  said  states. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Operators  Association  decline  to  join  in 
any  interstate  agreement  but  will  meet  their  own  employees  to 
negotiate  one.  They  were  parties  to  all  previous  Central  Competi- 
tive states  agreements.  They  contend  that  the  miners'  claims  in 
excess  of  the  Bituminous  Commission's  award  as  per  agreement 
of  March  31,  1920,  disrupted  the  interstate  movement,  and  that  the 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  interstate  wage  agreement  have  been 
challenged  in  the  federal  courts  as  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 


trust law.  They  have  also  posted  a  wage  scale  effective  April  1, 
similar  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  Eastern  Ohio  Coal  Operators  Association  at  first  declined 
to  join  in  any  interstate  wage  agreement  for  same  reasons  as 
Pittsburgh.  They  later  agreed  to  attend  March  2  meeting  if 
operators  of  all  four  states  attended.  Five  prominent  coal  oper- 
ators of  this  association  suggest  a  joint  conference  of  all  union 
mines  in  the  United  States.  The  Central  Ohio  Coal  Operators  As- 
sociation also  suggests  a  national  joint  conference  of  the  entire 
industr.v  or  especially  of  the  union  mines. 

The  No,  8  Ohio  Coal  Operators  protest  against  a  Central  Com- 
petitive states  meeting,  but  are  willing  to  meet  representatives  of 
their  employees  and  their  union  officers  to  negotiate  their  own 
scale.  They  object  to  eastern  Ohio  operators  making  their  scale 
same  as  in  the  past,  as  they  produce  40  per  cent  to  eastern  Ohio's 
60  per  cent  tonnage  of  the  district.  They  ask  aid  of  the  depart- 
ment to  secure  the  desired  local  conference. 

The  Indiana  Coal  Operators  Association  accepted  the  invitation 
of  first  called  meeting  Jan.  6,  also  to  the  meeting  called  March 
2,  but  this  second  acceptance  was  qualified  by  an  expression  of 
futility  of  such  a  conference  after  the  declaration  of  miners'  policy 
and  demands  framed  at  their  Indianapolis  conference,  Feb.  4,  and 
that  they  could  not  seriously  consider  same  nor  agree  to  meet  in 
conference  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association,  the  Operators  Associa- 
tion of  5th  and  9th  Districts,  and  the  Central  Illinois  Coal  Opera- 
tors Association,  representing  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  are  ready 
to  attend  any  conference  of  the  Central  Competitive  states  with- 
out any  qualifications  and  request  a  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  employees  and  state  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  if  President  Lewis  fails  to  secure  a  conference  of 
the  four  Central  Competitive  states  before  March  31.  President 
Farrington  for  the  Illinois  miners  protests  the  appointment  of  any 
federal  commission  in  the  case,  as  he  is  confident  that  he  can 
secure  a   settlement   for   Illinois. 

On  March  16  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  issued  a  statement  to  the  public  press 
appealing  to  the  mine  workers  and  coal  operators  to  settle 
their  differences  through  conferences  and  that  both  parties 
"recognize  that  the  establishment  of  right  human  relations 
takes  precedence  over  any  economic  issue."  The  statement 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  clause  in  the  present  contract 
calling  for  a  conference  prior  to  April  1  and  says:  "The 
mere  existence  of  this  pledge  of  honor  is  sufficient  to  over- 
rule all  objections  to  conference." 

American  Federation  Assures  Support 

Come  what  may,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
with  the  mine  workers  of  America  in  their  struggle  against 
the  mine  owners,  according  to  a  statement  issued  on  March 
16  by  that  organization. 

"No  group  of  employers  in  any  industrial  controversy  in 
this  country  has  ever  placed  itself  in  a  more  indefensible 
position  than  that  occupied  by  the  mine  owners  at  this  time. 
Bound  by  a  solemn  agreement  to  confer  with  the  workers 
upon  the  terms  of  a  new  agreement,  they  have  refused  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  their  own  pledge,"  the  statement  con- 
tinues, and  concludes: 

"The  cause  of  the  miners  is  just,  and  in  that  just  cause 
they  will  have  the  united  and  unswerving  support  of  the 
great  labor  movement  of  our  country." 

District  No.  2  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
meeting  at  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  on  March  10,  called  on  the  public 
to  join  with  the  miners  in  demanding  through  federal  action 
the  facts  of  "the  hopelessly  messed  coal  industry."  The 
convention  declared  in  the  call  that  the  coal  grievances  of 
the  public  grew  out  of  the  same  causes  as  the  miners' 
grievances,  and  urged  that  the  government  publish  all 
the  facts  as  the  first  step  in  a  fundamental  organization  of 
the  industry.  The  convention  declared  that  the  necessity 
of  public  ownership  of  coal  mines  and  the  economic  and 
human  wastes  of  private  ownership  had  been  demonstrated, 
and  it  congratulated  the  national  convention  of  the  union 
for  setting  up  the  nationalization  research  committee  to 
"transform  the  miners'  policy  of  nationalization  from  a 
vague  aspiration  into  a  fighting  program." 

The  Kanawha  operators  on  March  16  announced  their 
decision  to  postpone  until  March  27  further  consideration 
of  a  new  wage  scale.  On  that  date  their  board  of  directors 
will  meet  and  on  March  29  will  give  its  decision  to  the 
membership.  The  invitation  of  this  association  to  the 
miners'  union  to  meet  on  or  before  March  11  brought  no 
response  from  the  miners. 
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Farrington  Agrees  to  Meet  Illinois 
Operators  Before  March  31 

Message  to  Producers  Indicates  Intention  to  Stick  to 

Union  as  Long  as  Possible— Wants 

No  U.  S.  Coal  Board 

By  E.  W.  Davidson 

THE  Middle  West  spent  the  past  week  progressing  calmly 
seven  days  closer  to  a  general  mine  strike  on  April  1, 
with  the  market  stagnant,  production  rolling  along  at 
about  50  per  cent  of  normal  and  with  no  more  interestmg 
event  in  the  labor  field  than  the  sending  of  two  messages 
by  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  miners  and 
potential  leader  of  a  rebellion  in  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  He  replied  to  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation that  even  though  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  a  strike 
he  would  meet  them  in  separate  wage  negotiations  some 
time  between  now  and  March  31,  after  the  Mine  Workers' 
last  hope  for  a  four-state  conference  has  been  shattered, 
and  he  wired  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  that  Illinois  miners 
hope  the  government  will  let  miners  and  operators  settle 
their  own  differences. 

The  tone  Mr.  Farrington  adopted  in  his  message  to  the 
operators  lacks  cocksui-eness  and  indicates  that  the  Illinois 
king  of  miners  may  be  having  some  trouble  holding  his  own 
forces  in  line  behind  him.  Mr.  Farrington,  in  failing  to 
go  at  once  into  a  wage  conference  in  the  face  of  the  wishes 
of  union  headquarters,  gives  the  appearance  of  having  en- 
countered some  obstacle.  Judging  by  his  tone,  he  is  trying 
now  to  make  it  plain  that  he  is  going  to  stick  to  the  union 
as  long  as  possible.  But  it  is  evident  he  is  willing  to  meet 
the  operators  and  hopes  to  keep  them  in  a  friendly  mood 
until  he  can  do  it. 

The  significant  part  of  Farrington's  March  15  message  to 
the  Illinois  Operators  Association,  which  had  urged  him  to 
hurry  and  decide  whether  to  meet  them,  runs: 

Our  district  executive  board  has  directed  me  to  say  to  you  that 
in  their  opinion  President  Lewis  still  has  a  lingering  hope  that 
the  miners  and  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  will 
be  brought  together  in  wage  scale  conference  through  govern- 
ment influence  and  that  a  four-state  agreement  will  eventuate 
therefrom.  Naturally  we  are  anxious  to  co-operate  with  Presi- 
dent Lewis  to  the  end  that  an  interstate  agreement  may  be  con- 
summated and  consequently  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
might  hamper  him  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an  interstate 
conference,  therefore  we  earnestly  urge  that  the  Illinois  operators 
relieve  us  at  this  time  of  the  necessity  of  definitely  stating  the 
date  upon  which  we  shall  meet  them  in  district  wage  scale  con- 
ference. However,  should  developments  make  it  apparent  that 
an  interstate  wage  scale  conference  is  not  to  be  held  previous 
to  March  31,  we  assure  you  that  we  shall  enter  into  district  wage 
scale  negotiatioiis  on  some  date  previous  to  March  31,  as  provided 
for  in  the  thirty-second  section  of  our  state  agreement. 

The  message  of  March  15  from  Farrington  to  Secretary 
Davis  opposing  the  appointment  of  a  government  com- 
mission to  settle  the  present  difficulty  between  miners  and 
operators  gives  the  impression  that  Illinois  miners  thought 
mine-union  headquarters  were  trying  to  get  such  a  com- 
mission  created. 

The  only  other  public  action  in  the  labor  trouble  taken 
west  of  Ohio  was  the  telegram  of  the  Southwest  Coal  Oper- 
ators Association  to  Secretary  Davis  at  Washington  March 
13  protesting  vigorously  against  governmental  action  look- 
ing toward   a   four-state  wage   conference. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  Middle  West  is  concerned,  the  dead- 
lock between  miners  and  operators  remains  in  that  well 
known  condition,  status  quo. 


Railroads  Heard  in  Probe  of  Bunker  Rates 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Monday,  Mai-ch 
20,  began  an  investigation  of  bunker  coal  rates  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  railroads  should  make  the  rates  on  bunker 
coal  lower  than  those  on  coal  used  locally  in  the  ports. 
The  railroads  were  represented  by  C.  A.  Cochran  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio;  E.  B.  Hotchkiss,  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
and  Walter  Thayer  for  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  commission  is  faced  with  a  provision  of  law  which 
says  that  the  rates  cannot  be  based  on  the  use  to  which  the 


coal  is  put.  Notwithstanding  this,  both  the  carriers  and 
shippers  contend  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  law  to  make 
rates  for  bunker  purposes  lower  than  rates  for  local  purposes 
at  port. 

Representatives  of  the  railroads  only  were  heard  on  Mon- 
day. They  said  that  they  make  one  rate  for  coal  to  be 
delivered  at  side  tracks  at  ports  {line  trade),  another  for 
coal  to  be  shipped  by  vessel  to  destination  inside  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes  and  another  for  coal  to  be  sent  beyond  the 
Capes,  none  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  use  to  which 
the  coal  is  to  be  put.  They  asserted  that  on  coal  for  local 
ports  the  railroads  performed  more  service  than  for  delivery 
to  ships  and  that  the  coal  for  ports  should  bear  a  higher 
rate  than  the  coal  for  bunkers. 

The  investigation  is  being  conducted  by  W.  P.  Bartel,  an 
examiner  for  the  commission,  who  stated  that  it  had  ruled 
in  the  New  Orleans  case  that  lower  rates  on  bunker  coal 
were  unlawful  because  they  were  less  than  rates  on  coal  for 
local  delivery.  It  was  said,  however,  that  as  the  railroads 
do  not  publish  cargo  coal  rates  to  New  Orleans,  the  situation 
is  different  from  that  at  North  Atlantic  ports. 


Morrow  Letter  Says  Lewis  Misquoted  Price 
Evidence  Before  Commerce  Commission 

IN  a  letter  to  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  of  America,  under  date  of  March  11,  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
directs  attention  to  a  misquotation  of  his  evidence  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  urging  freight 
rate  reductions  on  coal  last  January,  as  embraced  in  a 
statement  sent  out  by  the  United  Mine  Workers'  of  America 
last  week. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Morrow  says  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  statement,  which  has  been  sent  out  broadcast,  gave 
an  entirely  erroneous  impression,  in  making  him  appear  to 
have  said  that  while  the  miner  was  paid  $1.97  per  ton  for 
mining  coal  the  coal  itself  was  selling  at  an  average  of 
$10.41  per  ton. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Morrow  says: 

"I  know  you  wish  to  quote  sworn  testimony  accurately 
and,  therefore,  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  made  no  statement 
that  the  average  selling  price  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
United  States  in  October,  1921,  was  $10.41  per  ton.  The 
exhibit  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  represents  the  only  information  on  this  subject  in  our 
possession  or  given  to  the  commission  or  anyone  else,  showed 
that  the  average  price  of  bituminous  coal  f.o.b.  the  mines, 
run-of-mine  basis,  for  the  seven  months  April  to  October, 
1921,  was  $2.89,  and  that  the  miners  received  67.8  per  cent, 
or  $1.97  per  ton,  out  of  the  total  cost  of  $2.91  for  producing 
that  coal.  The  figures  for  the  month  of  October,  1921,  were: 
Average  amount  received  per  ton,  $2.73,  and  average  total 
cost  per  ton,  $2.59.  The  same  exhibit  shows  that  in  the 
month  of  November  the  average  amount  received  was  $2.67, 
and  the  average  cost  of  producing  the  coal  was  $2.72. 
Similar  figures  for  December  were:  Average  price  at  which 
the  coal  was  shipped,  $2.56;  average  cost  of  producing  it, 
$2.91. 

"In  view  of  the  misleading  and  erroneous  impression 
created  by  the  statement  of  your  organization,  if  the  figures 
used  therein  are  as  I  understand  them  to  be,  will  you  kindly 
see  that  a  correction  is  published  which  will  accurately 
quote  the  testimony  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission." 

Mine  Workers'  Committee  to  Meet  March 
24  At  Cleveland  to  Settle  Strike  Policy 

THE  policy  committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  composed  of  116  representatives,  will  meet  at 
Cleveland  March  24  to  determine  upon  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  miners  in  case  they  walk  out  or  cease  operations 
April  1.  A  statement  to  this  effect  was  made  by  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  union,  in  Washington  on  Monday, 
March  20. 
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Anthracite  Agreement  Not  Expected  by  April  1; 
Mines  Probably  Will  Suspend 


OPENING  in  New  York  City  March  15,  the  sixth  gen- 
eral wage  conference  between  the  mine  workers  and 
operators  of  the  anthracite  fields  since  the  award  of 
1903  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  was  attended 
by  74  representatives  of  the  operators  and  39  members  of 
the  miners'  tri-district  scale  committee  in  addition  to  Inter- 
national President  John  L.  Lewis  and  Vice-President  Philip 
Murray. 

President  Lewis  called  the  conference  to  order  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Connell,  of  Scranton,  was  chosen  as  permanent  chair- 
man and  James  Gorman,  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  as  secretary. 
President  Lewis  made  foi'mal  presentations  of  the  demands 
adopted  at  the  Shamokin  convention  and  they  were  outlined 
in  detail  by  District  Presidents  Thomas  Kennedy,  Chris 
Golden  and  William  J.  Brennan,  and  Andrew  Matti,  vice- 
president  of  District  No.  7. 

S.  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.,  as  chairman  of  the  operators'  general  policies  committee, 
requested  a  recess  so  that  the  operators  could  consider  the 
demands  of  the  workers,  and  an  adjournment  was  taken  ■ 
until  March  17  at  2:30  p.m. 

The  demands  of  the  miners  were  given  in  full  in  Coal  Age 
of  Jan.  26. 

When  the  conference  was  resumed  on  March  17  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel  Mr.  Warriner  presented  the  reply  of  the 
operators  to  the  demands  of  the  miners.  As  was  expected, 
the  mine  owners  insist  that  a  reduction  in  wages  is  impera- 
tive, saying  that  readjustment  of  wage  rates  is  the  first 
essential  step  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  anthracite  to 
the  consumer  and  to  insure  continued  stability  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

After  the  reply  had  been  presented,  upon  motion  of  Mr. 
Warriner  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  demands  of  the  miners 
and  the  reply  of  the  operators  to  a  joint  sub-committee  of 
operators  and  miners  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment. Those  representing  the  operators  will  be  Mr.  War- 
riner, W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  W.  W.  Inglis,  president  of  the  Glen 
Alden  Coal  Co.,  and  W.  L.  Connell,  representing  the  inde- 
pendent coal  operators.  For  the  miners  there  will  be  the 
three  district  presidents,  Messrs.  Kennedy,  Golden  and  Bren- 
nan, and  International  President  Lewis,  with  Vice-President 
Murray  as  alternate  for  Mr.  Lewis.  Alvin  Markle  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  joint  sub-committee  and  James  A. 
Gorman,  secretary,  both  without  votes.  The  discussion  of 
the  demands  was  scheduled  to  begin  Tuesday  afternoon, 
March  21. 

Apparently  there  is  no  expectation  that  an  agreement  can 
be  reached  before  April  1.  Lacking  an  agreement  and 
contract,  the  mines  will  suspend  operations,  it  is  said. 

The  statement  of  the  operators  in  full  follows: 

The  object  of  this  conference  should  be  to  construct  a  working 
agreement  which  will,  in  contrast  with  conditions  in  other  coal 
fields,  continue  to  afford  a  basis  whereby  the  anthracite  industry 
will  provide  fair  wages,  full-time  employment  to  its  workers,  and 
a  maximum  production  of  coal  at  a  cost  which  will  enable  It  to 
be  sold  to  its  customers  at  a  price  they  are  able  to  pay. 

The  consuming  public  is  largely  composed  of  wage  earners  in 
other  industries,  w'ho  have  already  accepted  substantial  decreases 
in  their  earnings,  and  who  cannot  continue  to  pay  present  price* 
in  order  that  the  workmen  in  the  anthracite  field  may  hold  their 
present  scale  of  wages. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  general  policies  committee  is 
authorized  to  say  in  reply  to  your  communication  to  the  joint 
conference  of  anthracite  operators  and  miners.  enil)odying  19 
demands  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  now  in  effect,  which  expires  March   31.  next: 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  demands  and  to  the 
explanatory  remarks  made  bv  the  speakers  ■at  the  joint  confer- 
ence. It  should  be  stated  in  the  first  place  that  the  anthracite 
operators  are  not  unwilling  to  continue  contractual  relations  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  but.  on  the  contrary,  ar'i 
willing  to  continue  the  practice  of  dealing  with  that  organization 
as  representing  their  employees,  provided  that  the  form  of  con-j 
tract  is  in  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission,  appointed  bv  President  Roosevelt  in 
1902,  and  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission,  appointed  by  Presii 
dent  Wilson  in  1920  ;  and,  provided,  further,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  that  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  th.i 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  anthracite  region  shall  not  be  ques 
tioned  or  abridged.  The  operators  are  Veady  to  consider  and 
discu.ss  any  proposition  relating  to  wages  and  working  condition- 
submitted  by  either  party. 


When  it  comes  to  matters  affecting  the  cost  of  production, 
there  is  another  party  to  be  considered,  viz :  tlie  buyer.  Any 
adjustment  which  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  buyer  must  inevitably 
fail,  for  in  that  event  production  cannot  be  distributed,  and  the 
miner  will  then  lose  his  opportunity  for  employment.  The  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  will  best  be  conserved  by  steady  work  for  the 
miner,  maximum  production  at  the  mines,  and  the  widest  possible 
market  for  the  product.  To  secure  this  a  reasonable  cost  of  pro> 
duction  is  necessary.  Anthracite  is  the  only  basic  commodity 
which  has  not  receded  in  cost  of  production  since  the  war.  In 
fact,  costs  of  anthracite  production  today  are  far  above  the  war- 
time peak. 

The  deflated  pocketbook  of  the  buyer  cannot  continue  to  pay 
the  present  prices.  Economy  is  being  practiced  by  the  consumer 
and  various  substitutes  for  anthracite  are  being  used.  But  for 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  a  suspension  April  1,  tht 
recent  movement  of  anthracite  would  have  been  even  less  than 
it  was,  with  the  result  of  short  time  employment  throughout  the 
region.  The  economic  situation  today  not  only  forbids  any 
increase  in  costs  and  prices  but  compels  a  reduction. 

Anthracite  labor  is  the  only  group  in  this  country  which  has 
not  sustained  a  decrease  in  wages  in  line  with  the  general  read- 
justment in  other  industries  nor  has  it  suffered  a  material  decline 
in  the  opportunity  for  steady  work.  Deflation  in  the  cost  of 
production,  70  per  cent  of  which  is  represented  by  mine  labori 
is  imperative.  The  anthracite  operators,  after  most  careful 
thought,  can  see  no  alternative.  Readjustment  of  the  wage  rates 
is  the  first  necessary  step  to  reduce  the  cost  of  anthracite  to  the 
consumer  and  to  insure  continued  stability  in  the  industry. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  prosperity  and  steady  work  in  the 
anthracite  fields  must  cease  unless  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
can  be  reduced  to  a  figure  which  the  consumer  can  pay.  We  arn 
confident  that  if  in  our  negotiations  this  absolutely  controlling 
factor  is  kept  constantly  in  mind  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  a 
conclusion  which  will  promote  the  welfare  of  all  concerned.  Andi 
with  this  hope  we  are  prepared  to  consider  through  the  negotiating 
committee  any  matter  pertaining  to  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions presented  by  either  party. 


Sewalls  Point  Exchange  Ceases  Operation 

MEMBERS  of  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange  have 
ratified  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  in  voting 
to  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  the  exchange  has  ceased  to 
operate.  This  action  had  been  under  discussion  for  several 
months.  This  leaves  only  the  Newport  News  Coal  Exchange 
in  operation,  the  Lamberts  Point  Exchange  having  ceased  to 
function  Feb.  15. 

There  is  some  talk  in  trade  circles  of  reviving  the  Sewalls 
Point  Exchange  under  another  organization  of  a  more  com- 
mercial character,  but  nothing  definite  in  this  regard  has 
been  accomplished. 

The  sampling  plant  of  the  Sewalls  Point  exchange  is  the 
most  modern  of  its  kind  and  proved  an  innovation  in  the 
classification  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads.  Some  arrange- 
ment whereby  this  plant  may  still  be  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  coal  piers  is  being  thought  out.  The  Sewalls  Point 
exchange  handled  all  the  coal  shipped  over  the  Virginian  Ry. 
terminals,  and  in  the  future  its  dissolution  will  not  affect 
the  handling  of  coal  except  that  it  will  be  consigned  to 
individual  shippers   instead  of  to  the  pools. 


State  Police  at  Thomas,  W.  Va.,  Guard  Men 
Who  Return  to  Work  at  Reduced  Wage 

IT  became  necessary  on  March  13  to  assign  a  detachment 
of  state  police  to  duty  at  Thomas,  W.  Va.,  where  the 
Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  "operating  mines.  This  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  protect  the  miners  who  are  willing  to  work 
at  a  reduced  wage.  The  decision  to  assign  state  police  to 
Thomas  followed  an  attack  made  by  wives  and  sympathizers 
of  foreign  miners  on  a  number  of  mine  workers  on  their 
way  to  work  at  Thomas  on  Saturday,  March  11.  As  these 
men  passed  through  a  cut  on  the  public  highway  they  were 
so  severely  pelted  with  stones  that  they  had  to  turn  back. 
Captain  White  of  the  state  police  joined  Sheriff  Close  of 
Tucker  County  on  the  Monday  following  and  after  making 
the  rounds  with  him  decided  to  send  four  members  of  the 
police   to  Thomas. 

So  far  the  miners  opposed  to  any  wage  reduction— and 
they  consist  largely  of  foreigners  and  negroes,  who  pre- 
dominate in  this  section— have  resorted  only  to  picketing 
and  to  a  show  of  force,  surrounding  miners  who  want  to  go 
to   work   and   turning   many   of  them   back. 


Produetion 

and  the 

Moirket 


Weekly  Review 


STRIKING  evidence  of  the  weakened  condition  of 
the  market  Is  found  in  the  marked  decline  in  spot 
prices  this  week,  ten  of  the  fourteen  coals  enter- 
ing into  the  Coal  Age  Index  recording  decreases,  with 
the  result  that  the  index  dropped  five  points  to  173, 
the  sharpest  decline  this  year.  Spot  prices  on  soft  coal 
are  now  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  middle  of  1916. 

But  while  prices  have  been  dropping,  production  has 
gone  up.  Forced  sales  and  stocking  by  railroads  and 
public  utilities  have  taken  the  large  outputs  in  recent 
weeks.  In  the  last  few  days  before  April  1  the  oper- 
ators of  union  mines  will  fill  every  car  they  can  obtain, 
thus  holding  production  to  a  high  level  up  to  the  last 
minute. 

There  is  no  feeling  of  apprehension  now  being  shown 
by  consumers  in  the  face  of  the  impending  suspension. 
The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  stocks  are  in 
comfortable  volume  and  that  with  the  present  low  rate 
of  industrial  consumption  they  will  last  for  some  time. 
Then,  too,  non-union  offerings  are  heavy.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  stay  out  of  the  market  until  reserves  are  in 
need  of  replenishment.  Inquiries  continue  numerous, 
however,  and  it  is  plain  that  consumers  want  to  have 
access  to  non-union  supply  when  the  need  comes. 

Market  Sluggish,  Non-Union  Offers  Plentiful 

That  this  supply  will  be  more  than  ample  is  indicated 
by  the  increasing  number  of  contract  offers  that  are 
being  made,  and  this  non-union  contract  interest  may 
be  expected  to  grow  as  long  as  the  spot  market  lacks 
snap.  A  New  England  railroad  has  just  completed  an 
arrangement  for  a  large  tonnage,  over  the  next  twelve 
months,  at  $1.50  for  a  good  grade  of  Connellsville  coal. 
The  next  few  months'  outlook  for  the  coal  producer  is 
not  encouraging.  The  supply,  plus  reserves  now  in 
hand,  is  so  topheavy  that  considerable  improvement  in 
consumption    requirements   must   be   made   before   the 


market  can  come  to  a  turning  point.  The  industrial 
horizon  is  not  altogether  dark,  however.  Industrial 
convalescence  is  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground.  The 
steel  mills  are  showing  more  signs  of  stability.  Build- 
ing trades  are  more  active  and  better  buying  all  around 
is  predicted  as  farm  products  are  becoming  stronger. 

Hard-coal  demand  is  waning,  although  there  is  more 
of  a  tendency  toward  retail  stocking  than  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  trade.     Dealers  have  generally  taken  pre- 
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cautions  to  carry  over  sufficient  tonnage  of  the  family 
sizes  to  meet  their  needs  until  about  May  1.  Steam 
coals  are  moving  well  but  large  users  are  nearly  stocked 
up  and  heavy  storage  at  the  mines  reassures  those  who 
have  not  yet  taken  all  they  think  necessary. 

The  coke  mai'ket  has  turned  easier  but  prices  are  not 
yet  softening.  There  is  no  diminution  in  demand  to 
account  for  the  changed  conditions,  which  is  attribu- 
table to  the  pK)oi-er  call  in  the  coal  market. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  increased  another  500,000  tons  during  the 
week  ended  March  11.  The  output  was  11,058,000  net  tons, 
as  compared  with  10,553,000  tons  in  the  previous  week. 
Car  loadings  on  the  first  two  days  of  last  week  indicate 
that  the  upward  trend  is  being   continued.     The  present 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(Xet  Tonsl 

BITUMINOUS 

Week  ended: 

1921-1922 
10,402,000 

1920-1921 
7,432,000 
7.278,000 
6.900,000 
1,150,000 
303,539.000 
1.732,000 

10,553,000 

11.058,000 

Daily  average... 

Coal  year 

Daily  av.  coal  >t 

1.843,000 

403,047,000 

1,392,000 

.\NTHR.\CITE 

March  4 

1,913,000 

1.982,000 

1,902.000 

1.925,000 

85,471,000 

Coal  year  (6) . . . 

81,261,000 

COKE 

1922 
.      .             143,000 

1921 

178.000 

162.000 

2.257.006 

154,000 

1,294,000 

(a)Subiect  tore 

■isioD.    (b)  Revised  from  last  report 
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course  of  production  is  like  that  of  last  fall,  when  buyers 
increased  their  orders  in  anticipation  of  a  railroad  strike. 
Much  of  the  recent  output  has  gone  into  storage,  but  it 
probably  would  require  further  stocking  of  7,000,000  tons 
before  reserves  reach  the  level  which  obtained  at  the 
close  of   the   war.     Industrial   consumers   are   not   inclined 
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to  take  more  storage  coal,  as  stocks  are  considered  nearly 
adequate.  Business  activity  is  not  increasing  rapidly 
enough  to  cause  buyers  any  apprehension  about  present 
reserves,   which   are   not   as   heavy    as    when    strikes    have 


impended  in  the  past.  With  the  prospect  of  lower  delivered 
fuel  costs  in  the  future  and  with  non-union  tonnage  avail- 
able in  such  good  volume  the  buyer  fails  to  see  the  neces- 
sity for  further  expenditures  on  his  fuel  account. 

Railroads  and  public  utilities,  however,  are  continuing 
to  accumulate  tonnage.  The  carriers  are  not  only  storing 
at  their  usual  supply  bases  but  have  in  many  cases  re- 
paired bad-order  cars  sufficiently  to  permit  their  being 
loaded  and  stored  on  track.  Operators  are  filling  every 
car  available,  especially  in  the  Midwest,  and  there  is  much 
tonnage  standing  on  track  throughout  the  country. 

The  domestic  market  is  stagnant.  Householders  are  in- 
different to  the  strike  prospects  and  are  making  provision 
only  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  Retailers  reflect  this 
attitude  in  their  orders,  as  they  profess  a  desire  to  reduce 
their  yard  stocks  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the   changed  mining   conditions   after  the    strike. 

All-rail  shipments  to  New  England  are  holding  fairly 
well.  During  the  week  ended  March  11  there  were  3,695 
cars  moved,  as  compared  with  3,868  cars  in  the  preceding 
week.  This  tonnage  is  largely  contract  fuel  which  is 
being  pressed  on  old  agreements  before  their  expiration 
on  April  1.  Pennsylvania  spot  coals  are  very  slow  in  this 
section,  except  where   special  price  cuts   have  been  made. 

Dumpings    for    all    accounts    at    Hampton    Roads    were 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

PooahoDtaa  lump 

PooahoDtas  mine  run 

Pooahontaa  Bcreenings. .  . . 

PooahoDtas  lump 

PooahoDtas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings .... 

•Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard).. . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  10  (h!  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Ui£h-VolatUe,  Eastern 
fool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittsburgh  so'd.  Gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.) . . 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas)..  .  . 

Ekftnawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump 

W.  Va.  mine  run 

W.  Va.  screenings 

Hocking  lump 

Hooking  mine  run 


Market 

Quoted 

Columbus 

Columbus... . 
Columbus. . . 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cincinnati. . . 
(Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York. . . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  . . . 
New  York. . . 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

New  York... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. .  . . 
New  York .  . . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore 


Feb.  20 
1922 
$3.25 
2.10 
1.55 
3.15 
2.  15 
3.15 
1.75 
1.15 
4.55 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
3.00 
3.05 
2.55 
2.50 
2.45 
2.25 
2.10 
2.  10 
2  05 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


New  York. . . 
Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh. . . 
Pittsburgh . . , 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Columbus  . .. 
Columbus  . .. 
Columbus... 
Cincinnati. 
(Cincinnati.  . 
Cincinnati.    . 

Cincinnati 

Columbus... . 
Columbus .  . . 


1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
2  65 
2.15 
1.65 
2.65 
1.65 
1.30 
2.35 
2.05 
1.50 
1.20 
2.65 
1.90 


Mar.  6 
1922 

$3.20 
1.85 
1.35 
3.15 
2.00 
3.15 
1.75 
1.15 
4.65 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
3.00 
3.05 
2.70 
2.50 
2.45 
2.30 
2.10 
2.  10 
2.15 
1.75 
1.75 
1.95 


1.60 
1.50 
1.55 
2.70 
2.15 
1.65 
2.50 
1.60 
1.30 
2.25 
2.00 
1.35 
1.30 
2.65 
1.90 


Mar.  13      Mar.  20 


1922 
$3.  15 
1.85 
1.45 
3.15 
1.85 
3.15 
1.75 
1.15 
4.60 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
2.95 
3.05 
2.65 
2.40 
2.45 
2.15 
2.00 
2.10 
2.  10 
1.70 
1,75 
2.05 


1.60 
1.50 
1.55 
2.70 
2.15 
1.65 
2.50 
1.60 
1.40 
2.50 
2.15 
1.35 
1.30 
2.60 
1.90 


1922t 
ii.OO&fS.lf, 

1.75@i  2.00 

l.lO&i  1.26 

3.00(3)  3.25 

1.65(o;  2.00 

2.75®  S.OO 

1.65®  1.76 

1.00®  1.25 

4.50®  i.6S 

1.65®  2.25 

2.25®  2.60 

1.75®  2.00 

».7.5ffi  S.OO 

e.s.m  S.15 

2.60®  2.70 

2.1001  e.so 

2.10(ai  2.60 

2.00®  2.25 

J.7.5(«  2.0-5 

1.90®  2.20 

2.10®  2.15 

1.60(S)  1.80 

1.65®  1.85 

2  00®  2  10 


l.ij&i  1.60 
1 .  40®  1 .  60 
1.50®  1.60 
2.60®  2.70 
1.90®  i.lO 
1.60®  1.60 
S.S5@  S.iO 
l.m&  1.66 
1.35®  1.50 
•2.00(a\  2.i6 
i.7.i(Si  o  00 
1.35®  1.50 
1.25®  1.35 
2.50®  2.70 
1.6S®   1.90 


1922 
$1.45 
3.10       3.10 


Market       Feb.  20 
Quoted  1922 

Hocking  screenings Columbus $1.30 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland. 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland....      1.95       2.00 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings Cleveland 1.65       1.80 

Midwest 

FrankUn,  111.  lump Chicago 3.30      3.25 

FrankUn,  111.  mine  run....  Chicago 2.50       2  50 

Franklin,  ni.  screonings,.  .  Chicago 2.00       2.00 

Central,  111.  lump Chicago 3.00      3.00 

Central,  111.  mine  run Chicago 2.35       2.35 

Central,  111.  screenings Chicago 1.80       1.75 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.25       3.25 

Ind.  4tb  Vein  mine  run.  ..  Chicago 2.50       2.50 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago 2.00       2.15 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.20       2  80 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.  .  .  Chicago 2.25       2.35 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago 1.75        1.65 

Standard  lump St.  Louis 2.75       2.60 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis 1.95        1.95 

Standard  screenings St   Louis 1 .  20       1.10 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville 2.50       2  45 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville 1.85        1.85 

West  Ky.  screenings Louisville 1.40       1.80 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run. . 
Big  Seam  (washed). . 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run. . 
S,  E.  Ky.  screenings. 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run.. 
S.  E.  Ky.  screenings. 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run... 
Ki 


Mar.  13 

1922 
$1.50 

3.05 

1.90 

1.75 


Mar.  20 

I922t 

$1  40®1.6S 

2. 85®  S.OO 
1. 85®  1. 90 
1.65@1.7S 


3.45 
2.50 
1.85 
2.80 
2.35 
1.75 
3.25 
2.40 
2.15 
2.80 
2.35 
1.60 
2.60 
1.85 
1.20 
2  45 
1.85 
1.65 


S.IB®  S.6S 
2.25®  2.75 
1.75®  2.10 
2.55®  3.00 
2.25®  2.50 
1.65®  1.85 
.1.006i\  5.2.5 
2  40®  2  50 
1.90®  2. Jo 
2.55®  3.00 
2. JO®  2.S6 
1.50®  1.75 
2. .JO®  2.70 
1.75®  1.85 
1.00®  J. 25 
S.26@  2.50 
1.66®  1.90 
l.iO®  1.65 


ansas  screenmgs 

♦Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvances  over  previous 


Birmingham..  2.90  2.60  2.60  2.50®  2.75 

Birmingham..  1.85  1.85  1.85  1.70®   2.00 

Birmingham..  2.10  1.85  1.85  1.75®  2.00 

Louisville....  2.60  2.45  2.35  2.00®  2.25 

Louisville....  1.55  1.55  1.50  1.50®  1.65 

Louisville....  1.20  1.30  1.35  J. 25®,  1.S5 

Cincinnati...  2.50  2.25  2.25  3.00®  2.25 

Cincinnati...  1.50  140  1.35  1.25®  1.60 

Cincinnati...  1.10  120  1.30  1.15®  i:S6 

Kansas  (City..  5.00  5.00  5.00  5.00 

Kansas  (City..  4  00  4.00  4,00  4.00 

Kansas  City..  2  50  2.50  2.50  2.50 
Hampton  Roads, 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italxa. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Broken 

broken 

Egg 

Egg 

Eg« 

Stove 

Stove 

Stove ; 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

(Cheetnut 

Pea 

Pea 

Pea 

Buckwheat  No.  I 

Buckwheat  No.  I 

Rice ,, 

Rice 

Barley 

Barley 

Birdseye 

•Net  tons,  f.o.b.  mines. 


Market 
Quoted 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia.. . 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia... 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

Chicago 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia.. . 

Chicago 

New  York 

PhUadelphis. . 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia... 

New  York... 


Freight 
Rates 
$2.61 
2.66 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.47 
2.38 
5.63 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 
tAdvances  over  previous  week 


. March  6, 

Independent 

$7!66®$7!56 
7.25®  7.50 
7.15®  7.75 

7.50* 
7.75®  8.10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
7.85®  8.10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75» 
4.50®  5.50 
4.75®  5.00 

6.00* 
3.00®  3.50 
2.75®  3.50 
1.00®  2.60 
2.00®  2.50 
1.40(g  1.60 
1.50®  1.75 
1.65®  1.75 
shown  in  heavy  type. 


1922 . 

Company 

$7.60@$7.75 

7.75®  7.85 

7.60®  7.75 

7.75 

6  90®  7.40» 
7.90®  8.  10 
8.05®  8.25 

7,20®  7.60* 
7.90®  8.10 
8  05®  8.25 

7  20®  7.60* 
5.75®  6.45 
6.15®  6.25 

5.60®  6.10* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 
2.00®  2.50 
declines  in  itcdict. 


$7.00@$7.50 
7.35®  7.75 
7.15®  7.75 

7.50* 
7.85®  8.10 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
7.90®  8.10 
7.75(3  8.15 

7.75* 
4.50®  5.50 
4.75(31  5.00 

6.00* 
3.00®  3.50 
2.75®  3.25 
2.00®  2.60 
2.00®  2.50 
1.50®  1.75 
1.50®  1.75 
1.65®    1.75 


13.  I922t • 

Company 
$7.60(3  $7.75 
7.75®  7.85 
7.60®   7.75 

7  75 
6.90(0  7.40* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05®  8.25 
7.  20®  7.  60* 
7.90®  8.10 
8.05(<i  8,25 
7,20ft  7,60* 
5.75ft  6,45 
6.15ft  6.25 
5.60<5  6,  10* 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 
2.00®  2.50 


. .March  20,  I922t 

Independent         Company 
$7. 60®  $7. 75 
7.75®  7.85 
7.60®  7.75 

7  75 

6 .  90((i  7   40* 

7,90(.r'    8,  10 

8,0561'   8,25 

7,20(0  7.60* 

7  90(0    8.10 

8,05(0    8.25 

7,20ft  7.60* 

5  75ft^  6.45 

6,  15(01  6.25 

5.60®6.I0» 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00®  2.50 


$7. 00®  $7. 50 
7.35®  7.75 
7.15®  7.75 

7.50* 
7.70®  S.OO 
7.75®  8.15 

7.75* 
T.S.'i®   S.OO 
7.75ft    8.15 

7.75* 
4  7Sft    5.50 
4.75(51   5.00 

6.00* 
2.75®  S.60 
2.75®  3.25 
2  00(01  2.60 
2  OOfti  2.50 
l.50(oi  1.75 
1.50(<i)  1.75 
1.65®    1.75 
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Coal  Age  Index  173.  Week  of  March  20.  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  $2.10.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to  the 
tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  obtained 
was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June,  1914,  as  100.  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report  on 
"Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke.  1913-1918,"  published  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is  a  series 
of  index  numbers,  plotted  in  the  above  diagram. 

377,307  net  tons  during  the  week  ended  March  16,  as  com- 
pared with  346,553  tons  in  the  previous  week.  Accumula- 
tions at  Tidewater  have  declined,  while  vessel  tonnage 
awaiting  cargo  has  increased.  Most  of  the  coal  dumped 
is  going  to  New  England.  Those  markets  are  so  surfeited 
with  coal  that  prices  has  sagged,  while  distress  cargoes 
are  on  the  increase. 

ANTHRACITE 
Production  of  anthracite  increased  to  1,982,000  net  tons 
during  the  week  ended  March  11,  as  compared  with  1,913,000 


How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentages  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  fields,  as  reported 
by  the  U.  .S.  Geological  Survey  in  T.-il)le   V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

.-fix  Months         Jan.  1  to  Week 

July  to  Dec.     Mar.  4.  1922  Ended 

1921  Inclu..ive  Mar  4 
Non-Union 

.Mabama 53  5  61   2  66.1 

Somerset  County 55-5  74  4  75  7 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 55.3  48  0  58.0 

Westmoreland 54.9  57  4  63.8 

Virginia 54  8  56  8  64.6 

Hailan 53  3  52.8  55.1 

Hazard 51    7  61   6  66.1 

Pocahontas 498  590  614 

Tu&River 48   I  61   4  67.9 

I.ogan 47  b  59  6  68.6 

Cumberland-Piedmont 46  6  48  0  50.2 

Winding  Gulf 45   7  61    9  67.3 

Kenova-Thackcr 38  2  52   1  61.5 

N.  E.  Kentucky 32  9  44  2  55  4 

New  River** 24,3  29,2  31,0 

Union 

Oklahoma 63  9  59  4  64.7 

Iowa 57  4  75  9  79.  I 

Ohio,  north  and  central 52  6  44.8  47.9 

Missouri 50.7  63.6  76.5 

Illinois 44  8  52.1  58  6 

Kansas 42  0  50  5  61.7 

Indiana 41    4  51    9  59.0 

Pittsburght 41    2  36.7  37.0 

Central  Pennsylvania 39   I  47  6  48.2 

Fairmont 35.3  47.1  35.5 

Western  Kentucky 32  5  34  9  40.0 

Pittsburgh* 30  4  28.1  31.8 

Kanawha 26  0  13  6  12  6 

Ohio,  southern 22  9  24.3  29.1 

*RaiI  and  river  mines  combined. 

tRail  mines. 

**Union  in  1921,  non-union  in  1922 

tons  in  the  preceding  week.  Consumers  are  not  stocking 
in  anticipation  of  any  shortage.  The  majority  of  the  re- 
tailers have  already  made  provision  for  what  tonnage  they 
wish  to  carry  over  after  April  1  and  the  market  has  turned 
softer.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  last-minute  stimulation 
caused  by  some  late  dealer  stocking  the  market  would  be 
very  weak  at  this  viTiting. 

Steam  coals  have  been  stocked  heavily  by  the  larger 
users  and  the  demand  has  softened.  No  interest  has  been 
shown  as  yet  by  Lake  purchasers,  as  dock  stocks  are  still 
large  and  are  moving  very  slowly. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  registered  another  increase  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  March  11.  The  output  was  154,000  net 
tons,  as  compared  with  143,000  tons  in  the  previous  week. 

Recent  coke  offerings  were  small,  which  accounted  for 
the  increasing  prices  over  the  past  month.  The  poor  de- 
mand for  coal  has  eased  the  situation,  however,  and  coke 
production  is  now  adequate.  The  coke  market  has  softened 
in  the  past  week,  although  prices  are  not  yet  quotably 
lower. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

Week  Ended 

March  9.     March  H 
X.  &  W.  Piers.  Lam- 
berts Point : 

Cars   on   hand 2.533  1.59S 

Tons    on    hand 134.436  89.81" 

Tons  dumped    122.795  158, (1ST 

Tonnage  waiting    ....        6.750  IS.OOn 

Virginian  Ry.  Piers. 
Sewalls  Poii\t : 

Cars   on   hand 1.424  1.690 

Tons  on  hand 7I.20ii  84.500 

Tons  dumped    125,909  93,418 

Tonnage  waiting 2,500  15,00(1 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  New- 
port News: 

Cars  on   hand 1,375  1,234 

Tons  on  hand 58,750  61,700 

Tons  dumped    60.719  85,377 

Tonnage  waiting —  1,100 


Coal   Paragraphs   from   Foreign   Lands 

Germany  —  Production  in  the  Ruhr 
region  during  the  week  ended  March  4 
was  1,838,000  metric  tons,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Aye,  as  compared  with 
1,978,000  tons  during  the  preceding- 
week.  February  production  reached 
7,750,000  tons  and  in  Upper  Silesia, 
2,691,000  tons.  Transportation  was 
entirely  disrupted  by  the  railway  strike 
and  the  freezing  of  watei-ways  and  has 
not  yet  returned  to  normal.  Freight 
rates  were  increased  about  20  per  cent 
on  March  1,  and  are  now  32  times  the 
pro-war  figures. 

Italy  —  The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first    is    now   42s.   3d.,    according    to    a 


cable  to  Coal  Age.     Last  week's  quota- 
tions  ranged   around   42s.   9d. 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
March    16,    1922 

FROM    H.\MPTOX    ROADS 

For   Atlantic    Islands:  Tons 

Dan.    S.S.    Rolf,    for   Bridgetown 2.712 

Xor.  S.S.  Krosfond,   for  Castries 2,807 

Xor.    S.S.   Bur.  for  Fort-de-France.  ..  .6,312 

For  Brazil : 
Br.  S.S.  CoUingham.  for  Buenos  Aires. 5.491 
.\m.     S.S.     Robin     Hood,     for     Rio    de 

.Janeiro     8.385 

Br    S.S.   Sallust.    for   Rio   de  Janeiro.  .2.026 

For  Canada : 
\m       Schr.      J.      Edward     Drake,     lor 

Hamilton     1.120 

For  Cuba: 

Xor    S  S.   Porsanger.   for  Havana 6  408 

Xor.    S.S.   .\nna   Sofle.   for  Havana.  ..  .2. 98S 

Xor.   S.S.  Tosto,   for  Cavenas 1,004 

FROM     PHILADELPHIA : 

For  Brazil : 
Br      S  S.     West     Gambo,     for     Rio     de 

Janeiro     

Information  relative  to  possible 
COAL  MARKETS  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
sulting "Foreign  Trade  Opportunities" 
Commerce  Reportfi,  issue  of  March  13, 
1921,  Nos.  1031.   1038,   1046,  and   1065. 
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British  Benefit  from  Strike  Talk  Here: 
French  Industry  Needs  Lower  Costs 


Production  in  Great  Britain  decreased 
slightly  during  the  week  ended  March 
4,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age. 
The  output  was  5,039,000  gross  tons 
as  compared  with  5,047,000  gross  tons 
during  the  previous  week,  the  high 
mark  for  the  year. 

South  Wales  market  activity  is  not 
affected  by  the  engineers'  lockout  de- 
mands. The  impending  labor  trouble 
at  American  mines  is  strengthening  the 
call  and  all  export  markets  are 
improved. 

Exports  during  February  continued 
to  increase.  The  total  shipments  were 
5,014,000  gross  tons  as  compared  with 
4,020,935  tons  in  January,  and  4,309,162 
tons  in  December.  Exports  during 
February  a  year  ago  were  only  1,728,000 
tons. 

Ascertaintment  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  January,  which  fixed  the 
wages  for  March,  shows  the  wage  per- 
centage to  be  61.71  per  cent  above  the 
basis  rates,  or  a  drop  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  previous  month.  Wages,  however, 
are  unchanged,  as  under  the  National 
Agreement  they  cannot  fall  below  89 
per  cent. 

French  Coal   Trade   in   Serious   Shape; 
Coming   Reductions   Will   Help 

The  industrial  crisis  persists,  and  the 
slight  jniprovement  marked  from  No- 
vember to  January  again  seems  to  be 
something  of  the  past.  On  top  of  this, 
competition  of  British  coals  is  getting 
sharper. 

Industrial  coals  are,  if  anything,  even 
in  less  demand,  and  sometimes  offers 
are  made  at  as  low  as  90  fr.,  delivered. 
The  Collieries  in  the  Nord,  in  ovder  to 
get  rid  of  the  huge  stocks  have  again 
established  price  reductions  according 
to  quantities  lifted:  they  vary  from  50 
centimes  per  ton  up  to  500  tons  to  2 
fr.  for  quantities  between  1,500  and 
2,000  tons.  In  certain  cases  reductions 
of  3  and  even  4  frs.  are  paid  on  in- 
dustrial   coals. 

Wage  reductions  which  will  be  en- 
forced from  April,  will  permit  a  di'op 
of  about  8  fr.  per  ton.  A  bill  has 
been  lodged  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  permit  exceptions  to  the  8-hour 
act  in  the  mining  industry. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has 
also  asked  public  utility  enterprises  to 
use  French  coals  whenever  possible  in- 
stead of  foreign  coals,  and  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  latter  will  only  be 
used    when    their    c.i.f.    price    is    more 


than  10  fr.  lower  than  the  cost  of 
French  fuel.  Reductions  in  rail-freights 
are  also  being  arranged. 

British    Coal    Exports,    January,    1920, 
1921  and  1922 

HY  DESTIN.\TION 

Gross  Tons  

Country                        1920                 1921  1''22 

Russia...                           4  215  19,495 

Sweden                           164,180             40.672  116,509 

Norway.                         119,391              44,035  112,332 

Denmark 175,651              71.651  190,786 

Gernmnv 479             14,393  247,313 

Netherlands.                 82,031             83.807  294.538 

Belgium 68,995             13,847  253,375 

France 1,622,663          565,405  1,172.544 

Portugal 53,820            25.986  58.401 

,\zoresand 

Madeira..                9,846              2,384  9.099 

Spain 36,279           116,154  132,053 

Canary  Islands            28,168              2,686  24,680 

Italy 363,420          308,318  481,495 

Austria \         44,766  /         

Hungary J  

Greece...                         35,680             22886  61,227 

.i^lgeria 40,181              20764  92,557 

French  West 

.Africa 19,074             15,208  8,865 

Portuguese 

West  .\frica..            46,306             14,992  9,150 

Chile        957             10,759  4,528 

Bralil 50.981                   436  31,401 

Iruguay.      .                 29.892             19,306  46,023 
.\rgentine 

Republic.                  82.361             22,757  121,866 

Channel  Islands              8.446              18,115  13,847 

Gibraltar 85,204             22,669  64.313 

Malta 35,499              19.172  8,863 

Egypt 94,652            82,797  115,540 

.\nglo-Egypt. 

Sudan 

.\den  and 

Depend         .               6,019  10.836 

British  India..  .                  110                  104  168.743 

Ceylon                                                    6,082  25,459 

Other  Countries           49.306          134,721  125,097 

TotalJanuarv       3,358,572       1,700,106  4,020,935 

Total  Docember  2.302,076       4,309,162  

.\MOrNT  .'VND   VALUE 

, Quantity    (Tons)    ■ 

\nthracite 180,685          132,427  155,949 

Steam                       2,785,532       1,295.242  3.143,858 

Gas                              262.183          210,235  501.723 

Household 7.152              8,141  38.344 

Othersorts     ..           123.020            54,061  181,061 

Total 3,358,572       1,700,106  4,020.935 

. Value . 

Anthracite £484,954        £488,019  £355.369 

.Steam                       9,733,717       4,182,295  3.616,099 

Gas                               891,810          687,277  578,393 

Household 21,284            28,915  47,799 

Other  sort.s.  ..  .           410.372          169,202  185,879 

Total t  11,542,137  £  5,555,708    £4,783,539 


Commerce.  This  was  a  decline  of  40 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  1920  ex- 
ports, which  were  34,390,254  long  tons, 
valued  at  $304,273,241.  These  figures 
do  not  include  bunker  coal  laden  on  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  which 
in  1920  aggregated  9,362,178  tons  and 
in  1921  7,547,518  tons. 

The  decrease  in  1921  was  divided 
mainly  between  France,  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Canada  and  Argentina.  Of  the 
total  exports  of  soft  coal,  12,483,550 
tons  or  61  per  cent  went  to  Canada.  The 
1921  exports,  while  below  those  of  1920, 
were  nevertheless  300,000  tons  above 
the  average  of  the  past  nine  years.  Ex- 
ports to  Canada  were  500,000  tons  be- 
low the  nine-year  average  and  to  other 
countries   1,000,000  tons  above  it. 

Anthracite  exports  were  4,176,221 
gross  tons,  about  650,000  tons  less  than 
in  1920.  Coke  expoi'ts  declined  66  per 
cent  from  the  1920  figure,  1921  being 
273,888  tons  as  compared  with  821,252 
tons  in  1920. 


United  States  Coal  Exports  in  1921 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the 
United  States  during  1921  amounted  to 
20,652,788  gross  tons,  valued  at  $122,- 
596,704,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Fuel    Division    of    the    Department    of 


Less   Coal   at  Hampton   Roads 

Business  has  been  brisk  in  the  face 
of  the  impending  coal  strike.  Coast- 
wise movement  is  on  the  increase, 
while  a  slight  revival  in  foreign  ship- 
ments occurred  last  week.  Dumpings 
were  not  increased  to  any  extent  in 
volume.  But  the  number  of  orders 
filled  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
previous  week.  Accumulations  at  Tide- 
water have  decreased,  while  vessel  ton- 
nage awaiting  cargo  has  piled  up.    . 

Prices  are  stronger  this  week,  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  fii'm.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  tonnage  moving 
is  on  contract,  particularly  for  bunkers. 
A  general  tone  of  optimism  pervades 
the  market. 


Pier  and   Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 


March  II 
Pool  9,  New  York  $5  50('i  $5  75 
Pool  10.  New  Y'ork  .  5  20(n  5.40 
Pool  9.  Philadelphi.T  5  50«.  5  85 
Pool  10.  Philadelphia  5  20(n  5  60 
Pool  71,  Philadelphia  5  70(o  6.00 
Pool     1,  Hamp.  Rds   .  4   60 

Pools  .5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds  4.  1  5(rr   4.  25 
Pool    2,  Hamp.  Eds  4  45 

BUNKERS 
Pool  9.  New  Y'ork . .  $5  80(a'  $6.15 
Pool  10,  New  York ...  5  50fffl  5  70 
Pool  9,  Philadelphia  5 ,  90(«  6  10 
Pool  10,  Philadelphia  5.60(n  5  85 
Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...  4  75 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds..  .  4   55 

Welsh,  Gibraltar  38s.  fob. 

Welsh.  Rio  do  .Janeiro..      55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Lisbon 40s.  fob. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b. 

W'elsh,  Genoa 39s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina      .  36s.  t.i.b. 

W'elsh,  .Algiers 34s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco... .  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia    62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Teneriflfe 40s.  f.n.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 40s.  fob. 

Welsh,  La,s  Palmas       .      40s.  fas. 

Welsh,  Naples 39s.  fob. 

Welsh.  Rosario 52s.  6<l.  f.o.b, 

Welsh,  Singapore.      .  .        55s,  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f.o.b, 

Belgian,  .\ntwerp 30s. 

.Mexandria 45s. 

Bonibav.  38  rupees 

Capetown  39s. 


March  18t 
«.3..J5(o«.5.7.T 
5.16<n-   o.ia 
5.50(i<.    5  85 
5.20(3    5  60 


5.45(<r    5.75 


4  80 

4  70 

40s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

55s.  f.o.b. 

40s.  fob. 

5ns.  f.o.b. 

42s  t.i.b. 

its.  t.i.b. 

37s.  f.o.b. 
62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

.IHa.  f.a.s. 

m.f.a.s. 

12s.  f.o.b. 

40s.  f.a.s. 

.;.?,«.  f.o.h. 
52s.  6d.  f.o.b 

55s.  f.o.b. 
40s.  6d  fob. 


308. 
478. 


?.  9  16  2330  7  14  21 
Apr,         May 


18  25  2  9  16  2330  6  13  20273  10  024  I  8  152229  5  EBZfc  3  10  024317  14  21284  11 18254  II  1625 
June       July         Aug.      Sept.        Oct.-        Nov.       Dec.        Jan.       Feb.      Mar. 


Current   Quotations    British    Coal    f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Ouulaliimx  bij  Cnhir  to  Vml  .4»>- 

Cardiff:  March    II  March    I8t 

\dmiralty.  Large..  27s.«i  27s.  6d.     27s.(ai27s,  6d, 

Steam,  Smalls 19s.  6d.(ai203.       !9.i.(fr  SOs. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams.    25s.  25s 

Best  Gas 24s.  ,}*^/f^^: 

Best  Bunkers 23s.(tf  248.         2Js.  6d.fn'24s. 

t.\dvances  over  preyious  week,  shown    in    heavy 
type;  declines  in  italicit. 
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Non-Union  Coal  Contracts 
Offered  in  Greater  Number 

Will  Continue  While  Current  Market 
Lags — No  Apprehension  Felt  as 
April  Approaches  —  Requirements 
Safeguarded — Evidence  Seen  That 
Supplies  Will  Be  Available. 

CONSUMER  interest  is  waning 
and  market  prices  have  weakened 
in  the  past  few  days.  Requirements 
have  been  quietly  safeguarded  and 
there  is  no  apprehension  felt  over  the 
strike  outlook  due  to  the  possible  in- 
ability to  secure  what  little  tonnage 
may  be  needed  after  April  1.  The 
flow  of  non-union  coal  is  convincing 
evidence  that  coal  will  be  available 
when  needed. 

Contract  offerings  of  non-union 
tonnage  are  increasing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  the  current 
market  lags.  A  larger  number  of 
loaded  boats  in  New  York  harbor 
tends  to  strengthen  boat  rates. 


blance  of  a  flurry  in  the  spot  market 
lately  by  a  few  concerns  deciding  at 
the  last  moment  to  lay  in  some  re- 
serve, and  who  endeavored  to  get  im- 
mediate shipment. 


FAIRMONT 

Conditions  remain  much  the  same. 
Not  more  than  100  mines  out  of  the 
500  or  more  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  were  in  operation  at  any  time 
during  the  week  ended  March  11. 
Tidewater  shipments  were  somewhat 
heavier,  but  railroads  were  not  buying 
on  quite  so  large  a  scale. 


BALTIMORE 

Consumers  are  refraining  from  active 
staring  in  the  face  of  the  strike.  The 
belief  that  the  non-union  mines  will 
continue  to  produce,  in  conjunction  with 
coal  already  above  ground,  enough  fuel 
to  take  care  of  a  possible  period  of 
strike  and  the  present  light  call  for 
fuel  needs  of  the  nation  all  have  an 
effect  in  holding  down  buying.  Prices 
are  very  weak. 

A  conference  in  Baltimore,  March  13, 
between  the  northern  West  Virginia 
operators  and  representatives  of  the 
mine  workers.  District  No.  17,  was  un- 
fruitful of  immediate  results  as  the 
mine  workers  unexpectedly  announced 
that  they  could  not  discuss  the  wage 
question  without  further  authority.  The 
conference  was  then  adjourned  until 
the  middle  of  this  week  when  another 
attempt  to  adjust  will  be  made  through 
a  meeting  in  Baltimore. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Despite  the  fact  that  everyone  has 
admitted  that  trade  has  been  extremely 
quiet  for  the  past  few  months,  yet 
much  of  the  coal  shipped  has  been  in 
excess  of  current  needs  and  is  now  in 
stock.  The  tonnage  of  the  past  month 
compares  well  with  the  production  of 
the  years  before  the  war. 

Each  day  the  belief  grows  that  the 
only  ones  liable  to  feel  the  strike,  at 
least  for  a  month  or  two,  will  be  the 
union  operators.  Lately  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  tonnage  offered  to 
big  concerns  on  a  contract  basis.  If 
the  spot  demand  does  not  strengthen 
there  will  be  a  further  influx  of  con- 
tract offerings.  Some  KOo<l  coals  have 
recently  been  offered  on  a  contract 
basis  for  limited  tonnages  at  $1.80{a)$2. 

There  has  been   just   the   least   sem- 


NEW  YORK 

Consumers  are  not  excited  and  buying 
is  generally  lighter  than  a  few  weeks 
ago.  There  are  more  cars  at  the  local 
piers  but  most  of  this  is  on  contract  or 
for  public  utilities,  and  spot  offerings 
are  lighter. 

There  is  considerably  more  strength 
in  the  demand  along  the  line  than  at 
Tidewater,  although  prices  are  about  on 
the  same  basis.  It  is  conceded  that  with 
current  needs  no  greater  the  non-union 
fields  will  produce  sufficient  coal  to 
take  care  of  the  immediate  situation. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  non-union 
mines  to  close  some  contracts  and  quo- 
tations on  a  basis  of  $2.20@$2.35  for 
Pool  10  have  been  reported.  Higher 
grades  are  being  quoted  up  to  $2.75, 
subject  to  wage  adjustments. 

Southern  coals  coming  into  the  harbor 
at  present  are  mostly  for  public  util- 
ities. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Two  highly  important  developments 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
convention  at  DuBois  last  week.  One 
was  the  adoption  of  a  scale  patterned 
after  the  demands  voted  at  the  interna- 
tional convention  at  Indianapolis.  The 
other  vital  feature  was  the  receipt  of  an 
invitation  from  the  Association  of 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  asking  the  convention  to 
appoint  a  scale  committee  to  sit  in 
joint  session  with  a  committee  of  the 
operators'  association. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Miners  averse  to  any  reduction  are 
endeavoring  to  prevent  those  who  have 
accepted  lower  wages  from  going  to 
work  by  picketing  and  parades  and  in 
some  instances  are  succeeding.  Al- 
though there  has  been  no  general  ad- 
justment of  wages  in  the  district 
enough  miners  have  returned  to  work 
at  lower  wages  to  increase  production 
somewhat.  Prices  are  a  little  stiffer 
and  that  is  helping  to  some  extent. 


New  England 


Ask  High- Volatile  Bids 
Roads  Flooded  with  Offers 

Market  Unimproved — Few  Openings 
for  Shippers  —  Numerous  Distress 
Cargoes  Disturb  Prices — Marine 
Freights  Soften — Reserves  for  90 
Days  on  Hand. 

THE  New  England  market  shows 
no  improvement.  There  are  few 
openings  in  sight  for  shippers.  The 
te.xtile  tie-up  is  reducing  the  tonnage 
needed  and  various  other  industries 
see  no  early  increase  in  their  fuel  re- 
quirements. Distress  cargoes  are  be- 
coming numerous  and  lower  prices 
have  resulted.  Marine  freights  have 
softened  and  this  presents  the  only 
inducement  for  consumers  to  lay  in 
additional  reserves,  which  now  range 
up  to  90  days'  supply. 

Some  railroads  are  asking  bids  on 
high-volatiles  and  this  is  bringing  a 
flood  of  offers.  Pennsylvania  grades 
are  quiescent  except  where  special 
price  cuts  are  made  to  compete  with 
coastwise  tonnage. 

Both  all-rail  and  by  water  receipts 
lately  have  made  a  better  showing,  but 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  buying  some 
weeks  ago  rather  than  to  any  improve- 
ment in  cun-ent  demand.  Spot  quota- 
tions   have    sagged    again    because    of 


light  request,  and  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

The  textile  strike  is  only  one  factor 
in  a  very  dull  situation.  Shoe  manu- 
facturing and  other  industries  are  shar- 
ing much  the  same  dullness  and  there 
is  an  utter  lack  of  snap  that  makes 
the  current  steam  coal  market  ab- 
normally quiet. 

The  surplus  of  marine  transportation 
is  again  making  itself  felt.  Rates  of  $1 
flat  have  been  named  on  steamers  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  and  it  is 
easy  to  predict  the  same  level  for 
barges    of    2,500    to    3,000    tons. 

At  Boston  there  is  still  an  amount 
of  "distress'  coal  to  be  forced  on  re- 
luctant buyers.  On  one  steamer,  about 
7,500  tons.  $1.10  demurrage  was  paid, 
due  not  to  lack  of  handling  facilities 
but  to  a  market  that  was  practically 
flooded  with  spot  coal.  Under  such 
pressure  prices  on  cars  Boston  have 
receded  to  $6.15,  and  in  some  instances 
to  $6. 

Contract  requirements  of  certain  of 
the  New  England  railroads  have  caused 
a  mild  stir  in  the  trade  the  past  few 
days.  Bids  are  asked  on  high-\'oiatUe 
and  it  is  said  that  every  coal  man  east 
of  the  Ohio  River  is  out  for  a  share 
of  the  tonnage. 

Pennsylvania  grades  are  quiescent. 
A  few  operators  have  made  special 
prices  for  March  shipment,  but  for  the 
most  part  little  is  hoard  from  the 
Pennsylvania  fields.  The  somewhat  In- 
ci'eased  movement  is  due  larsrely  to 
extra  efforts  on  the  iiart  of  producers 
to  start  forward  unfilled  balances  on 
last  year's  contracts  to  which  both  rail- 
roads and  other  consumers  stand  com- 
mitted. 
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Anthracite 


Output  Gains  Slightly, 
Due  to  Last-Minute  Demand 

Retailers  Avert  Precipitous  Decline  in 
Domestic  Market — Dealers  Provide 
for  Strike  Carry-Over  Seldom  in  Ex- 
cess of  45  Days'  Needs — Household- 
ers Indifferent. 

PRODUCTION  shows  a  slight  in- 
crease. This  is  due,  however,  to 
a  last-minute  demand  by  some  re- 
tailers, which  has  saved  the  domes- 
tic coal  market  from  a  precipitous  de- 
cline. Dealer's  stocks  are  far  from 
being  at  capacity,  but  the  majority 
of  them  have  already  made  provision 
for  what  tonnage  they  desire  to  carry 
over — in  only  a  few  cases  in  excess 
of  45  days'  requirements. 

The  householder  continues  to  eke 
out  his  season's  needs  with  small 
orders.  Steam  users  are  becoming 
well-stocked  and  the  movement  of 
these  sizes  is  slowing  up.  Lake  busi- 
ness has  made  no  stir,  as  the  Head- 
of-the-Lakes  trade  is  having  difficulty 
in  moving  supplies  on  hand. 


BOSTON 

While  there  is  only  a  moderate 
demand,  there  is  an  evident  shortening 
in  supply.  Producers  are  now  turning 
down  orders  that  are  offered  them,  and 
even  those  companies  who  were  easy 
on  supply  the  first  half  of  the  month 
have  now  accumulated  about  all  the 
boats  they  can  be  certain  of  clearing 
with  March  coal. 

Retail  demand  continues  light.  Rel- 
atively very  few  householders  are  tak- 
ing in  coal  for  next  winter;  most 
people  seem  satisfied  to  wait  until  the 
hoped-for   reduction   is   operative. 

In  larger  cities  there  is  more  disposi- 
tion to  carry  ninety  days'  retail  supply. 
In  smaller  cities  a  six  weeks'  supply 
is  about  the  average  provision  being 
made. 


ANTHRACITE   FIELDS 

Practically  nothing  but  the  wage 
settlement  is  talked  about  in  the  region. 
Only  a  very  few  optimists  predict  that 
there  will  be  no  tie-up  and  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  if  there  is  no 
strike  there  will  be  an  automatic  sus- 
pension due  to  lack  of  demand. 

Nearly  all  the  mines  have  recovered 
from  the  wet  spell  of  last  week.  The 
steam-shovel  stripping  engineers  in  the 
Hazelton  field  have  settled  their  dif- 
terences  and  the  men  have  returned  to 
work. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Retail  purchasing  has  been  moderate, 
but  only  because  of  the  nrobability  of 
a  mme  suspension  on  April  1. 

News  from   the  conferences   between 


miners  and  operators  has  been  far  from 
definite  and  the  retail  men  are  still 
endeavoring  to  guess  the  outcome. 
All  are  buying  a  good  excess  over 
current  deliveries,  but  as  yet  there  is 
no  yard  with  a  capacity  stock,  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  there  will  be. 

Some  dealers  who  had  postponed 
adding  to  their  stocks  found  last  week 
that  they  had  delayed  too  long,  especially 
when  they  desired  stove  and  nut. 
Despite  this  strengthening  of  demand 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  prices 
by  independent  shippers. 

Steam  sizes  are  unchanged,  with 
buckwheat  in  good  demand,  barley 
extremely  so,  and  rice  more  or  less 
quiet.  Big  users  are  prepared  for  a 
shut-down  of  several  months.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  a  feeling  of  confidence 
based  on  the  heavy  stocks  still  in 
stoiage.  However,  railroads  without 
heavy  accumulations  of  coal  will  have 
first  "call  on  this  tonnage  in  the  storage 
yards. 

BALTIMORE 

An  abrupt  cui-tailment  of  the  late 
ordering,  stirred  by  warnings  of  pos- 
sible conditions  of  a  hard  coal  strike, 
came  towai-d  the  close  of  last  week. 
Dealers  are  much  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  the  Maryland  legislature 
passing  the  2,000  pound  net  ton  law 
to  replace  the  present  gross  ton  law 
requiring  the  delivery  of  2,240  pounds. 

A  warm  contest  has  arisen  on  this 
subiect  with  considerable  misrepre- 
sentation from  sources  that  have  been 
wan-ing  upon  the  coal  men  lately.  As 
the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation has  lined  up  behind  the  measure, 
however,  it  is  hoped  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed. 

BUFFALO 

Dealers  have  several  weeks'  stock  on 
hand.  The  mild  weather  has  lessened 
consumption.  Independent  prices  show 
an  easy  tendency.  The  expectation  is 
that  business  will  be  only  moderately 
active  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  Dealers  are  being  advised  to 
have  enough  coal  on  hand  to  take  care 
of  requirements  until  at  least  the 
middle  of  May. 

Leading  shippers  say  they  are  not 
making  any  arrangements  to  load  coal 
into  vessels  this  month  for  the  opening 
of  navigation  late  in  April.  This 
season  may,  therefore,  open  late  this 
vear.  making  an  active  period  toward 
the  close. 

NEW    YORK 

Consumers  appear  to  have  lost  all 
interest  in  strike  conditions  and  al- 
though advised  by  the  retail  dealers  to 
put  in  at  least  enough  coal  to  last  them 
until  warm  weather  sets  in  thev  have 
not  been  inclined  to  do  so.  Retail  yards 
for  the  most  part  are  kept  well  filled 
with  the  domestic  coals  and  dealers  are 
endeavoring  to  have  sufficient  on  hand 
on  .'Vpril  1  to  last  them  until  May  1  at 
least. 

It  was  reported  there  was  a  tendency 
on   the   part   of  some   shippers  in   this 


harbor  to  load  boats  in  anticipation  of 
next  month's  suspension. 

Steam  coal  is  not  so  active.  Weather 
conditions  have  acted  as  a  fuel  saver. 
Early  in  the  week  there  were  nearly  40 
boats  of  the  poorer  grades,  mostly  rice, 
lying  in  the  lower  Bay.  The  higher 
grades  move  easily  but  are  in  larger 
supply  than  a  few  weeks  back. 

Company  coals  are  in  better  demand 
than  the  independent  product  and  for 
that  reason  some  of  the  latter  coals  are 
hardly  bringing  full  company  schedule. 


Coke 


UNIONTOWN 

The  coal  market  is  quiet  although 
there  is  some  contract  activity.  Any 
increased  demand  that  may  come  be- 
cause of  the  union  strike  has  long  since 
ceased  to  figure  in  speculation  and 
operators  are  now  prepared  to  handle 
the  orders,  if  they  come,  and  will  not 
be  disappointed  if  they  don't. 

Sewickley  steam  is  quoted  $1.30@ 
$1.50;  Pittsburgh  steam,  $1.40@$1.50 
and   byproduct   $1.90@$2. 

The  coke  market  is  inactive  although 
prices  are  steady,  there  being  but 
little  demand  and  no  tonnage  without 
destination.  Prices  are;  $3.30(S)$3.50 
for  furnace  and  $4.25@?4.75  for 
foundry. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

The  coke  market  has  turned  easier, 
although  prices  are  not  definitely  quot- 
able at  lower  levels.  The  lack  of 
strength  is  attributable  to  the  decidedly 
softer  conditions  in  the  coal  market,  as 
coal  of  various  grades  has  almost  gone 
begging  in  the  past  week. 

Prices  for  ordinary  steam  coal  re- 
main at  $1.50@$1.60,  about  as  low 
as  operators  can  go,  considering  cost. 
Byproduct  is  offered  at  $1.60  and  up- 
ward, depending  on  grade.  A  recent 
contract  was  at  $1.50,  this  being  taken 
as  backlog  business,  1,000  000  tons  for 
a  New  England  railroad  for  12  months. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  has  con- 
tracted for  15,000  tons  of  furnace  coke 
a  month  beginning  April  1,  at  $3.50  or 
a  trifle  less,  to  balance  a  possible  de- 
ficiency in  coal  supply  at  its  byproduct 
ovens  on  account  of  its  mines  being 
union. 

Spot  furnace  coke  is  still  quoted  at 
$3.50  but  the  odd  lots  to  be  picked  up 
at  $3.25  have  increased.  Foundry  con- 
tinues in  good  demand,  all  signs  indi- 
cating that  foundries  have  been  and  are 
stocking  some  coke. 

The  Courier  i-eports  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  March  11  at  78,820 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens  and  47,140 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a 
total  of  125,960  tons,  an  increase  of 
13,2.50  tons. 

BUFFALO 

Not  much  coke  is  being  offered  and 
the  output  is  said  to  have  been  much 
curtailed.  A  scarcity  is  renorted  in 
Connellsville  foundry,  which  is  quoted 
$4..50@$4.75,  with  furnace  at  $3.25@ 
$3.50.  The  larger  sizes  in  cnished  coke 
are  in  fairly  active  demand  and  prices 
are  firm.  A  little  surplus  exists,  how- 
ever, in  chestnut  coke.  To  the  above 
prices  is  to  be  added  $3.64  for  freight. 
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Eastern  Coal  Streams  In; 

Price  Advance  Unlikely 

Inquiries  Heavier  —  Current  Demand 
Improves,  but  Market  Is  Still  Tight — 
Demand  Is  Only  for  Steam  Coals — 
Railroads  Stocking  in  Cars. 

LAST  -  MINUTE  inquiries  are 
J  heavier  and  there  is  some  im- 
provement in  current  demand,  but 
the  market  is  still  very  tight.  The 
number  of  orders  placed  is  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  ton- 
nage available.  Eastern  coals  are 
flowing  in  so  heavily  that  prices  are 
being  shaved  to  avoid  demurrage. 
Indiana  and  Illinois  operators  are 
loading  every  car  available  and  indi- 
cations are  that  April  1  will  find  a 
heavy  tonnage  on  track.  These 
sources,  coupled  with  the  good  non- 
union supply,  will  easily  absorb  any 
late  rush  to  cover  that  consumers 
may  make,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
prices  from  much  of  an  advance. 

What  little  demand  exists  is  for 
steam  coals.  Railroads  are  still  ac- 
tively in  the  market  and  are  storing 
coal  in  cars.  Domestic  tonnage  is 
very  slow  and  some  producers  are 
crushing  the  larger  sizes.  Price  cuts 
on  domestic  coals  have  little  effect, 
as  neither  the  retailer  nor  the  house- 
holder shows  much  inclination  to 
make  further  provision  against  the 
strike. 

K\\  through  the  week  selling  organi- 
zations have  been  looking  for  a  pick-up 
especially  among  the  iron,  brick,  glass 
and  automobile  plants.  They  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  good  many  inquiries 
from  these  sources  and  a  number  of 
small  orders  but  the  market  remained 
so  definitely  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer 
that  the  business  of  selling  coal  con- 
tinued unpleasant.  Prices  on  a  xood 
many  prepared  sizes  tended  downward 
so  that  about  every  buyer  on  the 
market,  shopped  around  and  got  it  at 
about  his  own  nrice.  Steam  demand 
was  fair  enough  and  lump  and  egg 
demand  was  poor  enough,  to  cause  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.,  the  biggest  Illinois 
producer,  to  install  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, a  crushing  plant  at  one  of  its 
mines. 

With  the  strike  only  two  weeks  away, 
the  trade,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
finally  began  to  show  some  slight  con- 
cern. Three  of  the  biggest  operators 
in  Chicago  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  heavy  consumers  asking  for  prices 
on  coal  to  be  delivered  during;  tne 
period  endine'  with  the  night  of  March 
31.  In  most  cases  no  quotations  were 
made,  the  companies  claimin<r  that  the 
time  has  come  for  day-to-day  prices 
because  anvthing  might  hanpen  between 
now  and  the  mine  suspension. 


Selling  agencies  were  watching  closely 
last  week  to  see  who  was  contractmg 
for  Eastern  non-union  coal  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  Midwest  region. 
It  was  reported  that  Midwest  railroad 
yards  were  beginning  to.  fill  up  uuring 
the  last  day  or  two  of  the  week  with 
this  coal,  so  that  even  a  good  sized 
last-minute  buyers'  rush  could  easily  be 
absorbed. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  there  was 
no  noticeable  checking  of  production. 
"No  bills"  at  the  mines  were  increasing 
but  there  was  no  stocking  on  the 
ground.  One  or  two  railroads  were 
advising  mine  owners  to  pi'oduce  every 
ton  they  could  and  put  it  on  whee's. 
However,  it  is  thought  probable  that 
miners  themselves  will  take  a  hand  in 
curtailine  production  even  before  the 
strike.  Many  are  expected  to  quit  work 
almost  anv  time.  So  the  coming  week 
may  see  the  banner  production  of  the 
winter,  if  operators  try  to  get  a 
quantity  of  coal  out  before  this  slack- 
off  starts. 


favor  of  a  strike  to  maintain  the  present 
scale. 

In  Perry  and  Jackson  counties  some- 
what similar  conditions  exist,  except 
that  four  days  are  the  limit  on  working- 
time.  Railroad  tonnage  is  not  good  in 
this  field. 

Mt.  Olive  is  working  a  trifle  better, 
mostly  on  steam  and  railroad  coal. 
Domestic  is  slow,  with  steam  sizes  go- 
ing altogether  on  contract. 

The  Standard  field  shows  no  change. 
While  railroad  tonnage  has  picked  up 
some  domestic  and  steam  seem  to  have 
fallen  off  and  prices  continue  to  slip. 
Screenings  are  in  comparatively  good 
demand. 


CHICAGO 

The  market  continued  at  its  ab- 
normally low  ebb  last  week,  showing  no 
change  until  Friday  and  Saturday 
when  there  was  a  slight  strengthening 
in  the  demand  for  steam.  Eastern 
non-union  coals  ran  into  the  city  in  a 
good  sized  stream,  giving  such  con- 
crete evidence  that  the  non-union  fields 
will  care  for  the  strike  period  that 
stocking  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure. 

There  is  so  little  business  for  any- 
body that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
price  shading  on  prepared  sizes  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  companies 
even  though  a  determined  effort  is  made 
to  keep  quotations  generally  from  going 
into  a  slump.  Company  prices  on  such 
coals  as  southern  Illinois  prepared 
sizes  continue  at  $3.25@$3.65  and 
central  Illinois,  $2.65@$3  but  part  of 
the  business  done  in  those  same  coals 
was  at  prices  ranging  25c.  or  30c.  below 
the  scale,  and  as  the  week  closed, 
declines  of  10c.  a  ton  all  around  were 
common  though  a  few  companies  main- 
tained that  their  prices  were  already 
flat  against  rock  bottom  and  that  they 
would  rather  not  sell  at  all  than  to 
undercut  the  circular. 

The  retail  demand  picked  up  ever  so 
slightly  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
week  because  of  the  cooler  weather, 
leaving  dealers  praying  for  at  least 
another  week  of  cold.  The  averaee 
householder's  coal  bin  is  practically 
empty. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  strike  is 
two  weeks  off  there  is  little  or  no  ac- 
tivity except  on  screenings.  There  is 
more  doing  in  the  Carterville  field  than 
in  the  others,  but  even  here,  most  mines 
that  are  working  only  run  two  or  three 
davs  a  week. 

Railroad  tonnage  is  good  and  will  con- 
tinue so  to  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is 
likely  as  the  end  approaches  that  steam 
sizes  will  get  better.  Considerable  dis- 
satisfaction exists  among  the  miners 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  field  there  is 
much    destitution.      All    miners    are    in 


LOUISVILLE 

Although  a  strike  apparently  is  in- 
evitable the  buyers  are  listless.  Many 
large  users  are  well  stocked. 

A  strike  is  not  expected  to  slow 
down  things  much  in  Kentucky,  as  most 
of  eastern  Kentucky  is  non-union,  or 
the  unions  are  not  recognized,  and 
workers  are  anxious  for  a  chance  to 
work.  In  western  Kentucky  one  union 
section  is  on  a  non-strike  contract  with 
a  year  to  run. 

Coal  today  is  to  be  had  almost  at  the 
buyer's  own  figure,  as  eastern  Kentucky 
mines  are  working  on  a  much  lower 
wage  scale,  and  need  business.  Unless 
a  strike  develops  a  very  slow  market 
is  in  prospect  for  the  next  several 
weeks.  The  weather  is  too  mild  to 
create  much  demand  for  domestic  sizes, 
although  retailers  are  doing  a  little 
business,  but  principally  from  stocks  on 
hand.  Screenings  are  expected  to 
tighten  up  shortly  as  a  result  of  the 
small  production. 


WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

General  demand  has  been  poor. 
Screenings  are  not  in  the  call  that  they 
were,  but  are  moving.  Production  of 
lump  is  very  light. 

Industrial  consumers  appear  to  have 
stocked  up  fairly  well.  Some  of  them 
have  been  forced  to  hold  up  shipments. 
Railroad  buying  has  been  a  little  better. 

^n  western  Kentucky  there  are  two 
operators'  associations,  one  of  which 
has  a  contract  that  has  a  year  to  mn. 
This  one  field  will  probably  be  quite  ac- 
tive during  the  closed  period.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  contract  carried  a  no 
strike  clause,  with  the  wage  to  be  on  the 
basis  then  in  effect,  but  to  be  scaled  ac- 
cording to  anv  decision  which  might  be 
reached  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
with  other  districts  later  on. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  business 
is  dead.  Domestic  orders  are  almost  un- 
known. There  is  some  little  movement 
on  coke,  largely  experimental,  on  ac- 
count of  propaganda  work.  Hard  coal 
is  slow. 

In  the  country  sections  the  domestic 
call  is  easy,  not  much  going  into  storage 
and  what  little  is  moving  is  cheap  coal. 
Other  years  at  this  time  the  domestic 
demand  for  storage  coal  has  been 
heavy. 

St«am  business  locally  is  slow.  It  is 
probable,  however,  as  April  1  ap- 
oroaches  prices  will  go  up  and  demand 
become  greater  when  the  public  gen- 
erally reali7.es  that  the  strike  may  de- 
velop into  something  beyond  the  shut- 
down of  a  few  weeks. 
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means  of  trading  under  conditions  as 
they  now  exist.  And  as  they  pursue 
this  line  of  thought,  better  things  are 
due  with  all  concerned,  including  the 
coal  trade. 


Prices  Firm  as  Strike  Nears ; 
Supplies  Ample  for  Season 

Suspension  AVill  EMable  Dock  Men  to 
Dispose  of  Higher-Priced  Coals  and 
Restock  Under  New  Conditions — 
More  Coal  Moving — Buyers  Still 
Hesitant. 

PRICES  are  holding  firm  as  the 
strike  approaches.  Dock  men 
figure  the  coming  suspension  will 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  dis- 
pose of  their  high-priced  stocks  and 
allow  them  to  refill  their  storage 
space  under  the  new  conditions  after 
the  strike.  Coal  supplies  are  more 
than  ample  for  the  balance  of  the 
season  but  a  prolonged  suspension 
would  narrow  the  period  during 
which  Lake  coal  could  be  shipped, 
and  restocking  would  thus  be  done 
under  unfavorable  conditions. 

More  coal  is  moving  but  the  buyer 
is  fluctuating  between  a  desire  to 
take  only  current  needs  and  the  pos- 
sible need  of  reserves  in  excess  of  the 
season's  requirements.  Large  users 
are  the  most  active  buyers  at  the 
present  time,  the  smaller  consumer 
generally  delaying  until  a  later  date 
before  taking  in  any  tonnage  that  is 
not  urgently  needed. 


MILWAUKEE 

The  weather  thus  far  in  March  has 
been  mild  and  spring-like  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  movement  of  coal  from  the 
docks  is  slow.  City  demand  is  light  and 
orders  from  the  country  are  not  up  to 
normal. 

Some  speculation  is  indulged  in  as  to 
the  probable  drop  of  prices  on  April  1, 
but  in  view  of  the  impending  strike  with 
its  disturbance  of  the  coal  supply, 
buyers  do  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
hold  back  for  the  small  amount  that 
may  be  involved.  The  supply  of  anthra- 
cite is  fair  and  there  is  plenty  of  Poca- 
hontas to  be  had.  Soft  coal  screenings 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  usual,  but  this  is 
not  a  serious  matter,  as  other  grades  of 
steaming  coal  are  available.  Prices  of 
coal  and  coke  remain  undisturbed.  There 
is  an  increased  demand  for  the  latter, 
following  the  recent  cut  of  $2  per  ton. 

DULUTH 

Business  during  the  winter  months  of 
January,  February  and  March  will  ex- 
ceed the  average  of  the  same  three 
months  for  the  last  ten  years,  according 
to  predictions  made  by"  coal  men  here. 
The  reason  for  the  increase  is  that 
retail  dealers  last  fall  failed  to  place 
sufficient  orders  to  carry  them  to  the 
opening  of  navigation,  "and  are  now 
endeavoring  to  get  enough  coal  in  to 
fill  their  needs.  Public  utilities  and 
railroads  are  also  taking  large  tonnages 
in  anticipation  of  the  coal  strike. 


A  dock  survey  just  completed  puts 
the  bituminous  coal  tonnage  at  3,300,000 
and  anthracite  at  500,000.  These 
figures  show  a  comfortable  margin  be- 
fore the  opening  of  navigation  but 
are  not  reassuring  in  view  of  a  pro- 
longed strike. 

Prices  are  maintaining  their  strong 
tenor.  Youghiogheny  screenings  are 
especially  strong,  selling  at  ?4.75.  In 
hard  coal  there  is  a  shortage  of  stove; 
ample  nut  and  pea,  and  a  surplus  of 
buckwheat. 

Two  docks  have  announced  that  their 
stocks  will  be  cleaned  up  by  the  open- 
ing of  navigation.  These  are  the 
Carnegie   and   Northwestern. 

The  whole  leaning  here  is  toward 
strong  optimism  on  the  part  of  dock- 
men  and  dealers.  Complaint  against 
high  prices,  which  was  heard  early  in 
the  season  from  consumers,  has  almost 
died  away,  it  being  evidently  well  estab- 
lished in  the  public  mind  that  any  ex- 
cess in  prices  comes  from  high  overhead 
and  wages  at  the  mines. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  coal  trade  has  been  fluttering 
between  having  to  buy  for  current  de- 
mands and  fearing  to  stock  up  in  ex- 
cess of  what  will  be  needed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter.  The  com- 
mercial situation  is  nearly  the  same. 
What  little  difference  exists  is  in  favor 
of  the  present  winter,  which  would 
mean  a  little  more  outlet  for  coal  in 
industrial   lines. 

Buyers  of  coal  for  retailing  or  for 
distributing  to  the  steam  trade  are 
trying  desperately  to  meet  the  unknown 
condition  of  being  supplied  for  reason- 
able needs  without  stocking  beyond  the 
time  that  new  season's  prices  (expected 
to  be  at  a  much  lower  level )  are  avail- 
able. There  is  ample  coal  on  the  docks 
for  some  months  to  come.  The  danger 
to  the  Northwest  will  be  wholly  if 
the  suspension  endures  until  far  into 
the  summer,  and  the  restocking  of  the 
docks  has  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  demands  from  all  other  sections. 
People  in  the  trade  rather  regard  the 
suspension,  if  it  comes,  as  being  likely 
to  help  clean  up  hig-h-priced  coal  in 
dealers'  bins  and  yards,  and  to  some 
extent  on  the  docks.  The  dock  prices 
always  follow  the  general  market.  Buy- 
ing during  the  next  few  weeks  will  be 
at  a  minimum  but  there  will  be  some 
forehanded  buying  by  those  who  have 
very  little  in  store. 

One  thing  which  would  stimulate  the 
movement  of  coal  more  than  all  else, 
is  the  revival  of  business  activity,  which 
seems  to  be  on  its  way.  Things  have 
been  depressed  for  a  long  time,  but 
are  on  the  mend,  and  the  turn  seems 
to  be  well  established.  Farm  products 
have  been  at  a  minimum  price  for 
months,  but  are  increasing  in  price. 
Slowly,  the  costs  of  many  commodities 
which  the  farmer  must  buy,  are  de- 
clining, and  thereby  getting  closer  to 
the  standard  established  by  his  income. 
These  conditions  have  served  to  help 
matters  materially  in  sentiment.  People 
are  getting  over  the  worst  of  their 
feeling  that  dense,  black  depression  is 
and  of  necessity  must  cover  the  whole 
earth.  They  are  beginning  to  seek  the 
answer    wherein    they    may    find    some 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

With  a  more  active  inquirj'  for  steam 
coal  and  some  increase  in  business 
being  taken  on,  there  is  a  more  hopeful 
feeling  pervading  the  ranks  of  the 
coal  men.  Spot  sales  show  an  improve- 
ment and  negotiations  are  under  way 
for  the  renewal  of  industrial  contracts, 
quite  a  number  of  which  expire  April 
1.  The  L.  &  N.  has  sent  out  proposals, 
for  its  coal  supply  for  another  year 
and  bids  are  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 

The  movement  has  increased  ma- 
terially in  the  past  week.  The  Frisco 
is  stocking  heavily,  taking  the  entire 
output  of  some  of  the  Walker  County 
mines  at  which  contracts  are  held.  The 
L.  &  N.  also  increased  its  contract 
allotments  again  the  past  week,  while 
the  Southern  is  taking  a  much  heavier 
tonnage.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
improvement  in  the  industrial  and 
utility  demand  and  the  lai-ge  amount  of 
coal  being  transported  for  coke-making. 

There  is  no  change  to  be  noted  in  the 
domestic  trade.  Lump  coal  is  difficult 
to  dispose  of  and  there  is  a  surplus 
on  the  rails.  Some  producers  are 
throwing  it  on  the  steam  market  as  a 
final  resort. 

Both  steam  and  domestic  quotations 
are  more  stable  than  for  some  time 
back,  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  prices  going  to  lower  levels.  Rather 
there  is  a  disposition  to  stiffen  com- 
mercial figures.  Schedules  quoted  the 
past  week  renresent  the  prevailin'7 
prices   at  this  time. 


VIRGINIA 

There  was  a  slight  drop  in  production 
during  the  week  ended  March  11. 
This  loss  was  due  to  a  slackening  of 
the  steam  demand.  Despite  the  drop 
in  production  some  plants  heretofore 
in  idleness  have  resumed  operations. 
Prices  are  a  little  lower.  There  is  more 
inquiry  for  coke  but  only  about  6,000 
tons  of  coal  a  week  are  being  utilized 
at  this  time. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

The  impending  strike  appears  to  have- 
little  influence  upon  market  conditions 
here.  The  public  seems  to  have  the 
impression  that  prices  may  come  down. 

As  the  dealers  have  large  stocks  on 
hand,  bought  at  a  high  figure,  no  drop 
is  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 
The  principal  consumers  of  bituminous 
have  sufficient  stocks  on  hand  to  meet 
their  present  limited  requirements  for 
some  time. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 


.\nthracite.  egg.  sto 

veand  nut 

$15  50 

.\nthracitepea, .    . 

14  00 

Bituminous  steam. 

$9   25(a$9   7? 

Domestic  lump  . . . 

II   25 

Cannel 

16.00 

holesale.  f.o.b.  ears 

at  destination: 

7.00(01   7.75 

Slack 

6  00®   6  7? 
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Eastern  Inland 


Increased  Production  and 

Stocking  Weaken  Prices 

Consumers,  Indifferent  to  Approach  of 
Strike,  Stay  Out  of  Market— Will 
Rely  on  Present  Stocks  and  Non- 
Union  Producers. 

GREATER  production  and  conse- 
quent stocking  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  weakening  of  prices  on  the 
Eastern  Inland  coal  market.  Con- 
-sumers  are  more  indifferent  in  the 
face  of  the  approaching  strike  and 
the  general  tendency  now  is  to  stay 
out  of  the  market,  relying  on  present 
stocks  and  the  non-union  suppliers 
after  April  1.  Inquiries  are  more 
numerous,  however,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  consumer  wants  to  know 
where  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  coal 
when  it  is  needed. 

Railroads  and  public  utilities  are 
the  only  active  factors  in  the  market 
today.  The  carriers  are  not  only 
storing  coal  in  the  usual  manner  but 
some  have  put  "bad  order"  cars  in 
sufficient  repair  to  get  them  under 
load  and  on  track. 


CLEVELAND 

The  bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Co.  for  March  declares  that  industrial 
coal  consumers  are  viewing  the  ap- 
proaching strike  with  no  apprehension, 
in  view  of  stocks  sufficient  for  about  six 
weeks  and  prospects  of  a  substantial 
flow    of    coal    from    non-union    mines. 

A  survey  in  Cleveland  reveals  that, 
with  promised  production  from  the  non- 
union fields,  a  shortage  is  improbable. 
Public  utilities  are  well  stocked  and  the 
city  has  just  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of 
coal  against  the  strike.  The  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  has  a  supply 
of  200,000  tons  on  hand,  sufficient  for 
100  days.  The  average  daily  consump- 
tion of  2,000  tons  is  being  oft'set  by 
fresh  deliveries  and  by  April  1,  the 
100-day  supply  will  be  intact. 

The  municipal  water  and  light  plants 
have  about  25,000  tons  in  storage  or  suf- 
ficient to  last  for  70  days.  Other  city 
departments  are  equally  well  protected. 
Stocks  in  retail  yards  are  sufficient  to 
supply  all  demands  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  The  New  York  Central 
has  enough  coal  stored  in  this  section 
to  last  for  35  days.  Industrials  are 
buying  more  coal  as  a  result  of  greater 
plant  activity,  but  little  storage  against 
the  strike  is  apparent.  Inquiries  are 
numerous,  however,  and  it  is  clear  that 
users  are  anxious  to  know  where  they 
can  put  their  hands  upon  supplies  when 
they  need  them. 

The  steamer  Leopold  arrived  at  San- 
dusky a  few  days  ago  from  Cleveland, 
loaded  with  coal  and  cleared  for  Chi- 
cago. This  is  the  first  movement  of  the 
season. 


DETROIT 

Wholesale  dealers  and  jobbers  report 
there  is  only  a  modei'ate  volume  of  buy- 
ing. Despite  the  apparently  wide  di- 
vergence between  the  demands  of  the 
workers  and  the  position  of  the  em- 
ployers, some  of  the  local  consumers 
are  expressing  a  belief  that  no  long 
strike  will  develop.  The  strongest  re- 
tarding influence,  however,  is  the  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory  condition  of  busi- 
ness. 

Household  buying  has  diminished 
with  the  passing  of  wintery  tempera- 
tures. Many  of  the  retail  dealers  are 
holding  large  stocks. 

West  Virginia  4-in.  lump  is  quoted 
$2.50,  2-in.  lump,  $2.25,  egg,  $2,  mine 
run,  $1.50,  nut  and  slack,  $1.30.  Ohio 
3-in.  lump  is  $2.75,  IJ-in.  $2.50,  egg, 
$2.25,  mine  run,  $1.85,  nut  and  slack, 
$1.50.  Pittsburgh  No.  8  II  in.  is  $2.35, 
li-in.  lump,  $2.15,  mine  run,  $2,  nut  and 
slack,  $1.85.  Smokeless  lump  and  egg 
is  $3.25,  mine  run,  $2,  nut  and  slack, 
$1..50. 

BUFFALO 

The  market  shows  no  improvement. 
Consumers  have  ample  stocks  to  carry 
them  for  at  least  a  month,  and,  as  they 
anticipate  a  reduction  in  prices,  as  well 
as  freight  rates,  they  are  unwilling  to 
make  any  purchases. 

Business  activity  does  not  appear  to 
be  increasing  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
cause  alarm  over  the  depletion  of  coal 
stocks,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  non-union  mines  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumers for  some  weeks. 

The  annual  inquiry  for  coal  on  con- 
tract for  municipal  and  other  large 
institutions  is  now  being  made.  Under 
present  conditions,  however,  the  au- 
thorities are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  advertising, 
and  the  coal  men  are  not  in  position 
to    quote    intelligently    a    year    ahead. 


COLUMBUS 

Only  occasionally  a  large  order  is 
being  booked,  where  the  purchaser  is 
desirous  of  accumulating  stocks.  Buyers 
as  a  rule  are  somewhat  anxious  to  talk 
contract  but  producers  and  shippers  are 
holding  off  until  labor  troubles  are 
ironed  out. 

The  principal  demand  is  still  for 
steam  grades.  Screenings  are  moving 
in  fair  volume  but  in  certain  sections 
they  are  scarce  because  of  the  curtailed 
production  of  lump.  Railroads  are 
buying  both  for  storage  on  track  and 
for  accumulating  in  reserve  stocks  at 
certain  junction  points.  A  survey  of 
the  situation  in  Ohio  shows  that  most 
steam  users  have  supplies  for  60  to 
90  days  and  consequently  they  are  not 
worrying. 

Domestic  ti'ade  is  extremely  slow. 
Dealers'  stocks  are  adequate  for  the 
present.  Retailers  are  devoting  their 
time  to  cleaning  up  and  as  a  rule  are 
loath  to  accumulate  heavy  stocks  at 
this  time.  Consumers  are  only  buving 
sufficient  coal  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  Retail  prices  are  fairly  stable 
at  former  levels,  with  some  cutting  to 
force  trade. 


PITTSBURGH 

There  is  no  expectation  that  officials 
of  the  local  district  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
will  take  any  practical  action  in  re- 
sponse to  the  formal  invitation  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association 
that  a  meeting  be  held  to  negotiate  a 
local  wage  agreement.  The  more  com- 
mon guess  is  that  breaks  from  the  union 
ranks  will  occur  first  on  the  fringe  of 
the  district,  where  some  mines  have 
turned  non-union  in  the  past  few 
months.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
bare  possibilities  of  some  sympathetic 
strikes  occurring  in  the  Connellsville  re- 
gion, where  many  union  miners  have 
been  working  of  late. 

The  local  market  has  turned  remark- 
ably soft.  While  most  operators  con- 
tinue to  quote  former  asking  prices  of 
$2.10@$2.20  for  steam  mine  run,  there 
have  been  sales  in  the  past  week  as  low 
as  $1.80,  and  $1.90  has  been  a  common 
figure.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
sales  under  $2  are  usually  of  coal 
mined  under  special  wage  conditions, 
although  at  mines  formerly  considered 
union,  it  being  still  believed  that 
$2.10  approximately  represents  cost 
under  the  U.  M.  W.  scale.  Connellsville 
coal  has  been  very  hard  to  sell,  and 
ordinary  coking  coal  has  been  offered 
down  to  $1.60  in  some  cases,  steam 
being  commonly  quoted  $1.50@$1.60, 
this  coal  being  at  a  freight  disadvan- 
tage, as  compared  with  Pittsburgh. 

The  conclusion  in  the  trade  as  to  the 
decrease  in  coal  demand  is  that  con- 
sumers were  forehanded  in  laying  in 
stocks  and  have  in  most  cases  now  gone 
as  fai'  as  they  think  necessary. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Notwithstanding  the  development  of 
market  inactivity  generally,  the  out- 
put during  the  week  ended  March  11 
was  390,000  tons  or  approximately  62 
per  cent  of  rated  capacity.  This  is 
G.OOO  tons  above  the  preceding  week 
and  is  greater  than  the  output  since 
the  first  week  in  November,  at  which 
time  artificial  market  conditions  also 
prevailed  by  reason  of  anticipated  labor 
difficulties  on  the  railroads. 

The  chief  mainstay  to  production 
was  the  demand  from  the  railroads. 
Carriers  are  making  light  repairs  to 
"bad  order"  gondola  equipment  suffi- 
cient to  permit  a  run  to  the  mines  for 
track  storage  pui-poses.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  railroads  will  have  at  least  a 
60  days'  supply  ahead  by  the  close  of 
the  month  and  some  who  have  been 
storing  on  the  ground  as  well  as  in 
cars,   even   more. 

Although  a  coal  strike  on  April  1 
now  appears  inevitable,  it  has  afforded 
little  stimulus  to  activities  in  the  trade. 
Demand  tapered  off  during  the  week, 
and,  if  anything,  now  borders  on  dull- 
ness.    Prices  have  softened  slightly. 

Receipts  at  Cleveland  during  th? 
week  ended  March  1 1  amounted  to 
1.645  cars,  divided  1.214  to  industries, 
431  re'sil  vards;  as  compared  with  the 
total  of  1.516  cars  the  preceding  week. 


NORTHERN    PANHANDLE 

Aside  from  railroad  fuel  shipments 
th"  only  demand  is  from  those  few  coi}- 
Kunipvs  who  still  continue  tn  stock  in 
anticipation  of  a  strike.  Mines  win- 
ning on  a  non-union  basis  are  securing 
more  business  than  organized  onera- 
tions.  Owing  to  the  uncertaintv  of 
the  future,  comparatively  few  contracts 
are  being  made. 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


Heavy  Stocks  aud  Expected 
Cost  Cuts  Limit  Buying 

steam  Users  Purchase  for  Require- 
ments Only — Inquiries  Active,  Orders 
Few — Low-Volatile  Shipments  Too 
Heavy  for  Market — Prices  Slipping. 

THE  appi'oach  of  the  date  set  for 
the  strike  has  failed  to  keep  buy- 
ers in  a  purchasing  mood.  Heavy 
stocks,  the  probability  of  mine  cuts 
and  freight  reductions  to  come  are 
causing  steam  consumers  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  taking  more  fuel  than 
is  needed  for  current  requirements. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  inquiries,  how- 
ever, but  actual  orders  are  few. 

Low-volatile  shipments  have  been 
too  heavy  for  the  market  and  prices 
are  slipping.  Western  points  have 
an  increasing  tonnage  on  demurrage, 
as  buyers  appear  to  have  satisfied 
their  needs.  The  domestic  market  is 
stagnant  while  household  buying  has 
eased  with  the  appearance  of  warm 
weather. 


This  is  the  rate  of  pay  in  effect  at 
most  of  the  mines  in  this  field  at  the 
present  time.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  balance  of  them  will 
follow  suit  or  endeavor  to  make  sepa- 
rate contracts  with  their  men. 


CINCINNATI 

A  combination  of  warmer  weather 
and  a  stalled  demand  has  overweighted 
this  market  to  a  point  where  price  con- 
cessions are  forced  in  order  to  stimulate 
business,  but  even  with  cuts  on  prac- 
tically all  offerings  but  steam  coal  there 
has  been  but  little  revival  of  the  dis- 
position to  trade  that  was  shown  a 
month  ago.  Mails  to  most  of  the  sell- 
ing agents  here  are  still  burdened  with 
inquiries  but  there  is  little  "kick-back" 
in  the  form  of  actual  sales. 

The  smokeless  situation  again  was 
brought  dovm  a  peg  by  the  stagnation 
that  followed  the  glut  of  coal  thrown 
on  the  market  to  catch  up  with  the 
orders  a  few  weeks  ago  for  prepared 
sizes.  A  cut  on  lump  and  egg  has  not 
produced  more  orders.  Run  of  mine, 
too,  has  been  stagnant.  A  few  pur- 
chases by  byproduct  plants  bolstered  up 
the  nut  and  slack  situation  and  raised  it 
to  the  dollar  level  and  up. 

Nut  and  slack  and  steam  coal  gen- 
erally still  has  the  center  of  the  stage  in 
the  high-volatile  division.  Gas  com- 
panies and  utilities  are  the  heavy  pur- 
chasers. No  word  is  being  spoken  on 
contract  prices. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
retail  prices.  Business  locally  has 
fallen  perceptibly  and  a  revival  of  price 
cutting  to  end  up  the  season  is  not  un- 
likely. 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Production  and  prices  are  being  main- 
tained. There  is  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  being  manifested  over  the  strike 
situation. 

About  20  mines  in  the  Bell-Harlan 
fields  have  recently  signed  agreements 
with  the  19th  District,  providinpr  two 
years'  work  on  the  1917  scale  of  pay. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

NETW  RlVHm  AND  THE  GULF 

New  River  shipments  have  been  so 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand  that 
there  is  more  or  less  tonnage  on  the 
market  without  buyers,  with  the  result 
that  prices  are  weaker.  Consumers  ap- 
pear *^^o  have  stocked  sufficiently  to 
meet  a  sti'ike  situation. 

Gulf  mines  continue  to  operate  about 
four  days  a  week,  production  being 
around  60  per  cent  of  capacity,  with 
labor  shortage  cutting  down  the  output 
to  some  extent.  Prices  are  virtually 
unchanged,  with  the  demand  for  steam 
grades  less  brisk  than  it  has  been  here- 
tofore. There  is  comparatively  little 
prepared  call. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Railroad  disability  is  affecting  Poca- 
hontas pi'oduction  to  the  extent  of  25,- 
000  tons  a  week.  As  it  is,  however,  as 
much  coal  is  being  produced  as  at  any 
time  during  the  war  period.  Some  of 
the  tonnage  is  on  demurrage  in  the 
West,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  supply 
is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Steam 
markets  are  far  below  the  usual  pre- 
strike  activity  and  quotations  are  some- 
what weaker. 

Tug  River  mines  are  holding  their 
own  from  the  standpoint  of  production, 
with  approximately  100,000  tons  mov- 
ing each  week.  Even  a  slight  weaken- 
ing of  the  market  for  steam  grades 
has  failed  to  check  production.  An 
improvement  in  the  steel  business  of 
course  has  something  to  do  with  the 
maintenance  of  production  in  this  terri- 
tory.    Prepared  is  in  light  demand. 


HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Kanawha 

Kanawha  mines  are  making  no  head- 
way owing  to  a  poor  demand  for  virtu- 
ally all  grades.  Prices  are  so  low  that 
operations  are  precluded  at  nearly  all 
mines  except  where  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  wages.  Consumers,  even 
including  utilities,  have  secured  enough 
coal  to  tide  them  over  a  strike  emer- 
gency and  in  many  cases  are  retiring 
from  the  market.  Operators  are  pro- 
paring  to  adjust  wages  or  at  least  to 
announce  an  adjustment,  without  re- 
gard to  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Production  in  the  Logan  field  con- 
tinues at  a  rate  of  more  than  300,000 
tons  a  week.  There  is  scarcely  any  de- 
mand for  the  domestic  grades  but  pro- 
ducers are  moving  a  large  volume  of 
steam  coal  although  on  the  whole  there 
is  less  market  interest  shown. 

Williamson  mines  continue  to  produce 
more  than  120,000  tons  a  week.  The 
rate  of  output  is  60  per  cent  of  capacity 
or  about  the  same  as  in  smokeless  ter- 
ritory.   A  car  shortage  is  handicapping 


producers  to  some  extent.  Railroads 
are  securing  a  fairly  large  tonnage  and 
contract  coal  is  moving  in  good  volume 
to  utilities.  The  general  demand,  how- 
ever, is  not  particularly  brisk. 

Northeastern    Kentucky 

As  steam  buyers  become  stocked  for 
the  strike  they  are  dropping  out  of  the 
market  or  at  least  reducing  their  re- 
quirements. There  has  been  a  decided 
recession  in  demand  with  a  resultant 
\veakening  of  prices.  Even  public  utili- 
ties have  ceased  to  buy  on  so  large  a 
scale.  However,  production  is  in  excess 
of  55  per  cent  of  capacity. 


West 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retail  business  continues  good.  The 
mines  are  doing  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  virtual  closing  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  markets  to  Utah  coal. 
Operators  still  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
market  for  slack,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  industrial  situation  will  soon  be 
such  that  more  slack  will  be  consumed. 
There  are  already  signs  of  renewed  ac- 
tivity in  the  metal  mining  and  smelt- 
ing field. 


DENVER 

Operators  of  Colorado,  while  hoping 
to  avert  a  strike,  nevertheless  feel  that 
they  will  be  involved  if  miners  walk 
out  in  the  Middle  West  in  conformity 
with  a  proposed  strike  of  nation-wide 
character. 

Included  among  the  demands  — •  six- 
hour  working  day,  double  pay  for  Sun- 
day and  holiday  work — of  the  several 
union  camps  in  Colorado  are  those 
similar  to  the  national  demands.  This 
is  the  inference  drawn  from  a  formal 
notice  served  on  the  Colorado  State 
Industrial  Commission  that  unless  new 
agreements  are  reached  a  strike  will 
be  called  April  1. 

Cold  weather  has  brought  about  a 
steadier  market.  Mine  prices  are  about 
the  same,  bituminous  lump  bringing  %5 
and  $10.25@$10.75  at  retail.  Louisville 
lignite  lump  is  $4  at  the  mine  and  $8 
retail,  while  Weld  County  lignite  is 
$3.50  at  the  mine  and  $7  retail.  This 
grade,  however,  is  selling  as  low  as 
$6.25  retail. 

Lignite  steam  is  bringing  $1@$1.25 
at  the  mine,  and  $4@$4.50  l.c.l.  at  desti- 
nation, while  Trinidad  steam  is  $2.25  at 
the  mine  and  $6.65  in  small-lots- 
delivered. 


KANSAS  CITY 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  coal  trade, 
as  most  all  of  the  steam  plants  have 
put  in  stocks  sufficient  to  carry  them 
for  from  one  to  three  months  and  with 
the  non-union  fields  to  call  on,  there 
is  very  little  apprehension  felt  over 
the  approaching  strike. 

There  is  a  quietness  that  is  ominous 
in  view  of  the  battle  that  will  start 
April  1  and  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the 
cost  of  producing  coal  will  eventually 
be  lowered  as  until  it  is  done  the  opera- 
tors can  make  more  money,  or  rather 
lose  less,  by  not  operating  than  by 
running  their  mines.  No  material 
change  has  occurred  in  prices  from 
last  week. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


COLORADO 

Tlir  t'olorudo  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ri-poils  for 
llt:il  gross  earninji-s  ut"  $27,485,938.  against 
.$51,812,813  in  1920.  .\fter  all  charges,  in- 
cluding interest,  dep.eLion,  depreciation  and 
inventory  adjustment,  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $2,731,172.  against  a  surplus  of  $1,286,- 
806.  After  payment  of  dividends  the  deficit 
was  increased  to  $3,404,669.  The  profit 
and  loss  surplus  on  Dec.  31.  1921,  was  $1.- 
484.186,  against  $.5,118,026  at  the  close  of 
1920. 


ILLINOIS 

The  holdings  and  property  of  the  mine 
of  the  Kanawha  Fuel  Co.,  at  Duquoin,  are 
being  sold  by  auction.  The  funds  will  go 
to  pay  off  a  debt  owed  to  former  employees 
of  the  concern. 

The  Manhattan  Coal  Co.,  Peoria,  has 
announced  its  intention  of  sinking  a  new 
mine  just  east  of  Peoria.  Work  will  be 
st-arted  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  will 
perm.t  and  the  mine  will  employ  in  the 
neighborhood  of  150  men  at  the  start. 

The  Columbia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field, has  announced  the  opening  of  new 
offices  at  Chicago,  in  the  Transportation 
Building. 

The  .Spring  Creek  Mine,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  has 
It  'en  purchased  by  George  Reisch  from 
Frank  Reisch  and  Alljert  Reisch.  It  em- 
liloys  about  350  men  and  has  been  work- 
ing  regularly   the   past    six   weeks. 

A  luncheon  of  the  Chieago  Wholesale 
Coal  .Shippers'  .Association  was  held  at  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel  recently.  Larry  W. 
Ferguson,  vice-president  of  the  association, 
was   the  chief  speaker. 

Tlie  By-Products  Coke  Corporation,  in 
its  annual  report  for  1921,  shows  a  net 
loss  of  $1,295,235,  after  interest  charges 
and  adjustment  of  inventory.  This  com- 
pares with  profits   of  $702,145   for   1920. 

The  Central  lUinois  Public  utilities 
Co .  which  is  in  control  of  all  the  public 
utility  plants  in  the  southern  Illinois 
mining  fields,  has  taken  option  on  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Mississippi 
near  Grand  Tower  for  the  purpose  of  bizild- 
ing  a  dam  on  the  order  of  the  one  at 
Keokuk.  This  plant  will  be  supplemented 
by  one  or  two  boosting  stations  in  the  coal 
fields,  such  as  the  one  now  at  Harrisburg, 
to   take  care  of  the  peak  loads. 

There  is  a  "mysterious  stranger"  among 
the  coal  men  of  Chicago.  His  name  is 
C.  W.  Neff.  Mail  is  continually  received 
for  him  at  suite  407  McCormick  Bldg.  and 
frequent  callers  there  ask  to  see  him. 
However,  nobody  has  ever  been  ushered 
into  his  office  and  his  mail  is  handled  along 
with  other  "C.  W.  &  F."  correspondence. 
The  name  painted  on  the  door  of  the  suite 
is  the  well-known  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin    Coal    Co. 


KANSAS 

A  5-ft.  vein  of  coal  has  been  located 
on  the  Perry  White  farm,  northeast  of 
Parsons,  and  the  owner  intends  to  sink  a 
mine  shortly.  The  coal  is  120  ft.  deep 
with  a  good  roof  and  the  vein  is  62  in. 
thick. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  urging  the 
use  of  Leavenworth  mined  coal  in  a  "trade 
at  home"  movement.  There  are  500  coal 
miners  employed  at  present  by  the  Leaven- 
worth mines  and  the  payroll  averages 
$75,000  a  month.  This  is  the  largest  pay- 
roll in  the  city.  Inroads  made  by  outside 
coal  has  occasioned   this  movement 


KENTUCKY 

The    Gorilon-Miller    Coal    &    Coke    Co..    m 

a  suit  filed,  seeks  to  recover  $1,500  from 
J.  J.  Blankenship.  The  plaintiff,  describ- 
ing itself  as  a  corporation  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $250,000.  asserts  that  on  March 
10,  1919.  Blankenship  agreed  to  purchase 
1.500  shares  of  the  stock  at  $1  a  share: 
that  the  stock  was  delivered  to  him.  and 
that  he  sold  200  shares,  hut  has  never 
paid  to  plaintiff  any  of  the  $1,500  for  the 
stock  sold. 


.Vn  agreed  judgment  was  entered  in  a 
Louis\"ilie  court  recently  for  $15,000  in 
favor  of  the  Harlan  Coal  Co.  against  the 
Kentucky  Collieries  Corporation,  the  ,4tn- 
tonio  Coal  Co.  and  the  Path  Fork  Coal  Co.. 
jointly.  The  judgment  in  the  coal  case  is 
in  full  satisfaction  for  a  claim  for  $154.- 
200  filed  by  the  Harlan  Coal  Company  for 
alleged    breach    of    contract. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  storage  house 
and  elevator  together  with  hoisting  engine 
and  machinery  of  the  Ludlow  Coal  &  Sup- 
pl.v  Co..  at  Ludlow.  The  damage  to  the 
building  and  machinery  was  estimated  at 
$12,000. 

The  Castro  Mining  Co.,  Gary,  has  filed 
articles  with  the  Secretary  of  State  :  capital 
$15,000  ;  C.  L.  Gooch,  J.  T.  Page  and  Frank 
C.   Martin  are  incorporators. 


MINNESOTA 

The  Northern  Pacific  By.,  in  St.  Paul, 
has  advertised  for  bids  for  coal  for  two 
sections  of  that  road — one  from  Mandan. 
X.  D..  to  Helena  and  Butte.  Mont.,  and  one 
from  Helena,  Mont.,  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Both  sets  are  being  opened  tod-av.  The  first 
calls  for  lump  coal,  from  1,350,000  to  2,400,- 
OOO  net  tons,  besides  smaller  tonnages  of 
washed  nut,  sizes  2  and  3,  and  washed  pea, 
sizes  4  and  5,  aggregating  from  165, 0'O  to 
315.000  tons.  The  second  calls  for  l.SOO.OOO 
to  3.000.000  tons. 


MISSOURI 

line  of  the  largest  coal  deposits  in  Mis- 
souri has  been  uncovered  at  Deepwater  and 
a  company  will  be  formed  at  once  to  mine 
it.  It  is  estimated  tliat  the  field  contains 
5,000  tons  to  the  acre  or  1,000,000  tons  in 
the  entire  field.  The  Progress  Coal  Co. 
owns  the  land  on  which  the  coal  .was  found. 

Suit  has  been  brought  by  the  Home  Coal 
Co.  against  the  City  of  Macon  for  recovery 
of  $4,201.51,  alleged  to  have  been  collected 
by  the  municipal  electric  light  department 
as  an  overcharge  for  electricity  in  operat- 
ing the  inine  for   the   last    four   years. 


NEW  YORK 

L'nder  the  plan  of  reorganization  author- 
ized by  the  creditors,  the  Creditors'  Com- 
mittee   of    the    Interstate    Coal   &'    Dock    Co. 

lias  organized  under  the  laws  of  Maine  a 
new  corporation  to  be  called  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.  This  company  will  have  an 
authorized  capital  stock,  consisting  of  7 
per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  ofthe 
par  value  of  $3,000,000,  and  50,000  shares 
of  common  stock  of  no  par  value.  All  the 
property  and  assets  of  the  old  company 
have  been  transferred  and  conveyed  to  the 
new  corporation,  including  9.600  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Low-Volatile  Consol- 
idated Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia,  which  was 
pledged  to  certain  creditors.  Voting  trust 
certificates  representing  preferred  stock  in 
the  new  company  will  be  issued  to  creditors 
having  liquidated  claims  in  amounts  to  be 
fixed  by  Special  Master  Williams,  and  vot- 
ing trust  certificates  representing  common 
stock  will  be  issued  both  to  creditors  hav- 
ing liquidated  and  unliquidated  claims  and 
also  to  stockholders  of  the  old  company. 
Officers  of  the  new  corporations  are:  E.  M. 
Poston,  of  Columbus,  president  :  William 
G.  Mather,  Cleveland,  and  Charles  A. 
Hinsch.  Cincinnati,  vice-presidents :  C.  H. 
Mead.  Beckley,  secretary-treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  F.  K.  Pendleton.  New 
1  ork  City,  general  counsel. 

The  Coal  Trade  Club  of  New  York  held  a 
luncheon  on  March  15  at  the  Whitehall 
'-'lub.  New  York  City,  the  meeting  being 
well  attended.  The  members  were  addressed 
by  .'\.  F.  Corwin  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust 
Co..  who  spoke  on  "Credit."  F.  R.  Wad- 
leigh.  Chief  of  the  Fuel  Division  Depart- 
ment. Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
^Aashington.  D.  C.  has  promised  to  give 
an  addres.s  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  club. 

Robert  Hager,  president  of  the  Hager 
C<)al  Co..  Cincinnati  and  F.  XJ.  Fisher,  of 
the  same  corporation,  were  visitors  to  the 
New  York  coal  market  to  look  (.v.r  the- 
eastern    and    shipping    situation. 


A  judgment  has  been  found  in  Supreme 
Court  at  Buffalo  against  the  Fidelity  Coal 
&  Coke  Co..  J'ittsburgh.  in  favor  of  Harold 
C.    Seitu,   Buffalo,    for   $27,315.56. 

The  offices  of  Whitney  &  Kemnierer  and 
Dickson  &  Edd.v.  at  Buffalo  are  being 
moved  from  the  Marine  Trust  Bldg.  to  the- 
Prudential    Bldg. 


OHIO 

The  towboat  Helper,  one  of  the  Camp- 
bell Creek  Coal  Co.'g  fleet,  capsized  in  the 
Ohio  River  last  week,  drowning  two  people 
who   were  on    board. 

The  Brooks  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000  to  deal  in  coal  and  supplies.  Among 
the  incorpor-ators  are  T.  C.  Brooks  and  W. 
O.  Roehl. 

W.  E.  Darnaby.  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Co..  is  now  connected 
with  the  Eagle-Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  having 
been  succeeded  by  Bay  O'Connell. 

The  Wheeling  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co., 
Bridgeport,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  M.  V.  Frazier. 
A.  Dittrich,  R.  J.  Bryan,  Thomas  J.  Jordan 
and  David  H.  James,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  coal  properties  near  Bridgeport. 

The  W.  S.  .Jennings  coal  interests  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kt-ntucky.  will  operate  a  sales 
office  in  Cincinnati  in  charge  of  W.  S. 
Denham,  formerly  in  charge  of  Western 
.sales  for  the  Carter  Coal  Co.  The  Jennings 
group  of  Kentucky  mines  are  in  the  Hazard 
district  and  the  sales  of  some  of  these  are 
under  agreements  still  to  run  but  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  new  depart- 
ment. 

Fred  I..egg.  president  of  the  Logan  & 
Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  a 
quart  of  liis  blood  to  be  transfused  in  an 
effort  to  sa\'e  the  life  of  his  brother  Edwin, 
who  had  been  injured  in  a  railway  accident. 
The  effort  wa.s  unavailing,  the  victim  of 
the   mishap   dying  a   week   later. 

The  Paramount  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Cleve- 
land, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000  to  deal  in  coal  and  coke  both 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Incorporators  are 
R.  F.  Andrie.  H.  C.  Yandt.  D.  C.  Griffith. 
E.  I.  Pierson  and  F.  B.  Steif. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  in  the  Fifth  Bituminous  Dis- 
trict, according  to  a  report  just  completed, 
fell  off  in  1921  more  than  three  million 
tons.  The  exact  figure  was  3.525,268  tons. 
The  total  for  1920  was  6.610.355  tons.  A 
like  drop  is  sliown  in  the  tonnage  for  the 
Ninth  District,  the  decrease  over  1920  be- 
ing exactly  3,0o9,321  tons.  Coke  produc- 
tion for  the  two  districts  also  showed  a 
heavy  drop,  the  difference  being  more  than 
a  million   tons. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.  lins  transferred  to  the  Jlonarcli 
Fuel  Co.,  Ijatrobe.  the  coal  right  on  1.221 
pcres  of  land  situated  along  the  Bessemer 
&  Lake  Erie  R.R.  The  consideration, 
according  to  the  deed,  was   $733,000. 

W.  F.  .Sekol.  consulting  engineer  of 
Scranton.  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Northumberland  County  commissioners  to. 
fight  the  anthracite  corporations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  retain  an  increase  in  coal  assess- 
ments in  that  county.  In  the  past  the 
coal  assessment  has  been  $37,000,000.  The 
county  commissioners  boosted  it  to  $93,- 
000.000.  The  coal  companies  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  fight  the  in- 
crease. 

The  Continental  In.surance  Company  of 
New  York  and  the  Fidelity  Phenix  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  recently 
filed  a  petition  with  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
asking  leave  to  witlidraw  their  suit  which 
sought  to  set  aside  the  sale  of  the  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  to  the  Re>^^olds 
syndicate.  The  petition  says  that  the  two- 
companies,  who  based  their  suit  on  "In- 
formation and  belief."  think  the  answer 
filed  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
is  correct  and  that  there  was  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  bids  of  the  Reynolds 
syndicate  and  the  Franklin  Securities  Cor- 
poration. Since  the  filing  of  the  answer 
and  exatnination  of  the  balance  sheets,  the 
petitioners  think  they  are  not  justified  in 
proceeding.  This  action  leaves  a  similar 
suit  brought  by  Isaac  Starr,  a  Jersey  Cen- 
tral stockholder,    pending. 

A  total  of  3. 803. 073  tons  of  coal  was 
produced  in  the  Fifteenth  .\nthracite  District 
in  1921.  The  number  of  tons  shipped  is- 
reported  as  3.167.253.  while  the  number  of 
tons  sold  locally  and  consumed  hy  em- 
ployees   was    145.921. 
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■V  charter  has  been  issued  to  \V.  H. 
Huglies  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Altoona.  The  puriJose 
of  the  company  is  mining,  preparing  and 
shipping  coal.  It  has  a  capital  stock  ot 
$300,000  and  E.  C.  Broomer.  Altoona,  is 
the    treasurer  of   the    company. 

The  commissioner."!  of  Dauphin  County 
and  the  Pliiladelpliia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  have  reached  an  agreement  re- 
garding the  valuation  of  the  company's 
lands  in  East  Hanover.  Ruch,  and  Middle 
Paxton  townships.  The  county's  expert 
recommended  that  valuation  be  raised 
$900,000.  but  the  agreement  was  that  the 
old  valuation  ot  $116,905  should  be  in- 
creased by  $50,000.  Taxes  for  1919-1022 
inclusive  will  be  paid  on  this  basis,  and 
a  dispute  which  has  lasted  for  several 
years  is  ended.  Counsel  for  the  Reading 
pointed  out  that  their  Dauphin  County 
lands  do  not  contain  workable  coal,  as 
tests  had  proved  the  coal  to  have  been 
■crushed  badly  by  the  tilting  of  the  rock 
strata.  In  Columbia  County,  the  coal  lands 
(Convngham  tow-nship  and  Centralia  bor- 
ough) have  been  assessed  this  year  at 
$22,000,000  an  increase  of  $20,000,000  over 
the   last   valuation. 

Production  in  the  Third  and  Fifth  An- 
thracite mine  districts  during  1921  was 
nearly  5,000,000  tons,  according  to  the 
annual  reports  of  inspectors  just  submitted. 
In  the  Third  District,  2.845,977  tons  were 
produced,  and  2.518,230  shipped  to  mar- 
ket A  total  of  2,056.209  tons  was  pro- 
duced  in  the  Fifth  District. 

There  is  considerable  more  activity  in 
the  Connellsville  coke  region.  Tlie  Century 
■Coke  Co.  has  fired  50  additional  ovens, 
making  86  out  of  205  now  in  operation. 
The  .American  Coke  Corporation  has  fired 
:some  additional  ovens  at  the  Martin  plant, 
making  142  out  of  240  ovens  at  that  plant 
now  in  operation.  Tlie  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  are  preparing  to  start  their 
Martin  and   Bowood   mines. 

Stockholders  in  the  Lehieh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Co.  expect  to  receive  a  10  per 
■cent  stock  dividend  within  a  short  time.  At 
a  recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia  all  of  the 
■directors  who  served  during  the  last  year 
were  re-elected.  The  meeting  also  approved 
all  the  policies  of  S.  D.  Warriner,  president 
of  the  company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  construct  a 
siding  from  the  Somerset  and  Cambria 
branch  to  the  new  mines  of  the  Somerset- 
Cambria  Coal  Mining  Co.  just  north  of 
Somerset.  The  Somerset-Cambria  company 
started  to  sink  a  shaft  on  Jan.  14.  A  tip- 
ple is  now  being  erected. 

The  Producer's  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  of- 
fices in  Johnstown  has  opened  a  branch 
oflice  in  Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  placed 
in    charge    of    George    D.    Breck. 

The  affairs  of  the  Grazier  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  corporations  of  its 
"kind  in  central  Pennsylvania,  are  in  the 
process  of  liquidation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  stockholders  who  are  the  heirs  of  the 
late  John  A.  Grazier  and  H.  P.  Grazier. 
The  corporation  will  be  reorganized  by 
Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Grazier  and  F.  J.  Gromley. 
and  will  be  continued.  Mr.  Gromley  has 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness and  at  present  is  the  manager  of  the 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  Miss  Frieda 
Miller  will  act  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer. 
Fire  broke  out  recently  in  the  tipple  of 
the  Cokeburg  Junction  Mine  of  the  Acme 
Coal  i-  Coke  Co.,  near  Bentleyville,  and 
de.stroyed  about  one-third  of  the  structure, 
causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $1,000.  The 
origin  is  not  known. 

The  newlv  uniformed  special  police 
officers  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  made  their 
first  appearance  a  short  time  ago.  The 
uniform  adopted  is  similar  to  those  worn 
by  the  state  troopers. 

Production  fell  off  over  3,000,000  tons 
and  coke  nearly  1.500,000  tons  in  1921.  as 
compared  with  1920.  in  the  Ninth  Bitn- 
minouK  District,  according  to  the  annual 
report  recently  made  public.  Production 
in  aggregate  by  tons  was: 

1921  1920  Decrease 

Coal    2,114.015      5,173,336      3,059,321 

Coke    595,325      2,031,133      1,435.808 

Production  in  the  Eleventh  Bituminous 
District  for  1921  was  4,094,901  tons,  a 
falling  off  of  1.454.225  tons  from  1920. 
The  district  is  entirely  in  Westmoreland 
County. 


c-oai  within  the  next  few  weeks.  This  com- 
pan.v  will  have,  when  completed,  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  operations  in  the  state. 


TEXAS 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Lockncy  Coal  & 
(iraiii  Co.  was  destroyed  by  fire  of  un- 
known origin.  The  loss  will  amount  to 
$23.0(10  with  insurance  of  $15,000.  An- 
nouncement is  made  that  the  plant  will 
be   rebuilt  at  once. 

Bruce  Gentry,  of  Rockdale,  has  been  re- 
elected as  state  mining  inspector  by  the 
Mining   Board   in   session  at  Austin. 

The  Consumers  I,ignite  &  Fuel  Co.  has 
been  organized  at  San  Antonio,  and  has 
begun  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
Bastrop  County,  near  Bastrop.  This  is 
the  twelfth  coal  mining  company  to  open 
mines  near  Bastrop,  and  coal  Is  now  being 
shipped  from  that  point  to  all  parts  of 
Texas. 

The  Galveston  Coal  Co.  is  now  bringing 
ccal  for  bunkers  from  Mobile  to  Galveston 
via  barge.  The  Galveston  company  hereto- 
fore shipped  its  coal  from  Virginia  on 
steamers,  and  it  is  found  that  the  fuel  can 
be  brought  much  cheaper  on  barges  from 
Mobile. 


UTAH 

Frank  X.  Cameron,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Liberty  Fuel  Co., 
Salt  Lake  Citv.  has  been  elected  to  the 
same  office  with  the  Utah  Fuel  Co.  Mr. 
Cameron  is  one  of  the  best  known  figures 
in  the  coal  mining  circles  of  the  mountain 
country.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Cameron  Coal  Co.  He  will  have  as  his  as- 
sistant C.  B.  Hotchkiss.  former  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  W.  P.  Railroad. 
I..  R.  Weber  will  succeed  Mr.  Cameron  at 
the    "Liberty." 

The  Utah  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  filed  its 
valuation  report,  showing  2,774.18  .acres  of 
coal  land  in  Carbon  county  worth  $381,- 
634.73. 

The  Spring  Canyon  Coal  Co.  reports  a 
valuation  in  Carbon  County  of  $656,453. 
The  compan.v  has  2,071.3  acres  of  land. 


VIRGINIA 

Members     of     the     Newport     News     Coal 

Exchange  are  conferring  with  oflicials  of 
the  exchange  relative  to  adjustment  of 
dilferences  which  have  arisen  over  the 
assessment  of  demurrage  charges.  The 
members  claim  that  the  tariffs  have  been 
improperly  applied,  and  that  there  is  an 
irregularity  in  the  manner  in  which  cars 
have  been  reported  on  demurrage.  Some 
shippers  claim  that  the  time  of  arrival  of 
cars  has  been  estimated,  rather  than 
checked  on  actual  arrival,  and  that  de- 
murrage charges  have  been  made  on  this 
basis.  It  is  said  approximately  $100,000 
is   involved    in    the   controversy. 

E.  I.  Ford,  manager  of  the  Consolidated 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co..  Newport  News,  has 
returned  from  Washington  where  he  had 
been  in  conference  with  railroad  ofiicials 
and  with  representatives  of  the  Newport 
News    Coal    Exchange. 

W.  1..  Petty,  former  head  of  his  own 
coal  business  and  now  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  George  W.  Taylor  &  Co..  coal  and 
ice  dealers,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Lion's  Club  of  Norfolk,  and  made 
governor   of   this  district   for   the   club. 

A  petition  signed  by  6,000  Saline  County 
coal  miners,  asking  for  the  removal  of 
Thomas  English  as  State  Mine  Inspector 
for  that  district,  has  been  forwarded  to 
Governor  Small.  The  antagonism  against 
English  started  in  the  Harco  local  and 
spread  to  practically  every  mine  in  the 
county. 


TENNESSEE 

The  Mercantile  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  at 
Knoxville  and  mines  at  Nick's  Creek,  at 
•which  place  it  has  a  lease  on  1.200  acres 
of  coal  land  which  carries  the  Dean  seam, 
has  just  about  completed  its  new  tipple 
and   equipment   and   will   be   ready  to   ship 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  present  plans  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  call  for  the  sinking  of  additional 
shafts  near  Coalwood,  operating  head- 
quarters for  the  company  in  the  Pocahontas 
region.  Several  hundred  additional  houses 
will  be  constructed.  Owing  to  the  growing 
importance  of  Coalwood,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Welch  is  behind  a  movement 
to  construct  a  paved  road  from  Welch  to 
Coalwood. 

The  Babcock  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  firing 
more  ovens  in  Fayette  County,  there  being 
60  ovens  in  all  in  operation.  With  addi- 
tional ovens  in  blast  it  has  become  nec- 
essary tor  the  company  to  produce  coal  on 
a  larger  scale  from  its  Cliff  Top  mines  in 
Fayette   County. 

Benjamin  Bissell  of  Baltimore,  general 
manager    of    the    Century    Coal    Co.    which 


operates   at    Century,    was   a    recent    visitor 
In    the    Fairmont   region, 

Walter  C.  Romine,  of  Fayette  County, 
must  serve  a  term  of  six  years  in  the 
West  Virginia  penitentiary,  having  been 
found  guilty  of  dynamiting  and  wrecking 
the  power  station  of  the  Willis  Branch 
Coal  Co..  on  the  night  ot  Feb.  15,  1921. 
Testimony  adduced  by  the  state  showed 
that  fuUy  25  men  took  part  in  the  attack 
on  the  power  station  and  that  Romine 
acted  as  a  leader.  Several  implicated  in 
the  disturbances  about  Willis  Branch  are 
now  serving  terms  in  the  penitentiary.  The 
case  will  be   appealed. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  ot 
the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to 
his  home  at  Fairmont  after  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  Mrs.  Jenkins  in  Florida. 

The  newlv  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Standard  Tide  &  Inland  Coal  Sales  Co. 
is  H.  W.  L,eet.  who  has  been  in  charge  ot 
the  coal  department  of  the  Ashland  Coal 
&   Iron   Co. 

The  Kingmont  plant  of  the  Virginia  & 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  in  the  Fairmont  region 
is  being  completely  electrified.  Power  i.« 
obtained  from  the  Monongahela  Power  & 
Railway  Co. 

Tlie  Davis  Colliery  Co.  announces  that 
W.  B.  Bradford  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  have  been  appointed  Eastern 
sales  agents  for  the  company's  Jontee 
Copen  coal,  which  is  mined  near  Gilmer, 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Re-election  ot  the  old  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  .\tlantic  Smokeless  Coal  Co.. 
of  Davis,  took  place  at  the  annual  meeting 
ot  this  company  held  a  tew  days  ago.  Gen- 
eral satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the 
showing  made  by  the  company  as  covered 
in  the  annual  statements  and  reports.  The 
following  officers  were  re-elected :  George 
Wolfe,  of  Beckley,  president,  general  man- 
ager and  treasurer  ;  Dr.  J.  Howard  Ander- 
son of  Marvtown,  vice-president ;  W.  M. 
Black,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  secretary. 

The  .American  Coal  Co.  announced,  fol- 
lowing the  annual  meeting  of  the  company 
in  New  York  a  tew  days  ago.  that  con- 
tracts had  been  closed  for  a  new  tipple 
to  replace  the  old  Crane  Creek  plant.  The 
new  plant  will  be  one  of  the  largest  m  the 
Pocahontas  field,  with  a  capacity  of  400 
tons  an  hour.  This  company  will  be  one 
of  the  first  to  install  an  innovation  known 
as  the  .American  Dry  Cleaner.  It  replaces 
the  washerv  and  cleans  coal  by  holding  it 
in  suspension  by  air  instead  of  by  -water. 
A  much  more  thorough  preparation  ot  the 
coal  is  accomplished,  while  doing  away 
with  the  water  problem. 

Fire  completely  destroyed  the  tipple  of 
the  .Ashland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Ashland. 
McDowell  Countv.  The  loss  sustained  is 
estimated  at  $40,000,  said  to  be  fully  cov- 
ered by  insurance. 

There  are  several  plants  in  northern 
West  Virginia,  it  is  understord.  which 
recently  resumed  operations  on  a  non-union 
basis.  "One  of  such  plants  is  known  as  the 
Abbott  Mine,  operated  by  Byrdon  Brothers, 
this  mine  being  near  Belington  in  Barbour 
Countv.  Another  report  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Salkeld  Coal  Co..  also  near  Berling- 
ton.   is  working  on  a  non-union  basis. 

Such  coal  land  as  underlies  the  right  ot 
wav  ot  the  Morgantown  &  Kingivood  Ry.. 
operating  in  Preston  and  Monongalia  coun- 
ties, has  been  transferred  to  the  Pcnn- 
Mary  Coal  Co.  identified  with  the  Bethle- 
hem' Steel  Co.  The  Morgantown  &  King- 
wood  was  formerly  owned  by  the  h-lKins 
estate  but  was  sold  to  the  Bethlehem  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  is  now  owned  or  leasea 
and  operated  by  the   Baltimore  &  Oh:o. 

The  .Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  operating 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  has 
acquired  a  tract  of  728  acres  of  Pittsburgh 
coal  in  Marion  County,  adjoining  the  pres- 
ent holdings  ot  the  Bethlehem  Mines  Cor- 
poration. According  to  current  report,  the 
consideration  involved  was  $500,000.  In 
the  tracts  acquired  were  443  acres  owned 
by  Phil  Sesler.  134  acres  owned  by  Janc> 
J.  Trader.  94  acres  owned  by  Mary  Collier 
and  56  acres  owned  by  Margaret  Sesler. 
The  tract  acquired  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  tracts  of  Pittsburgh  coal  in  the  field. 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co..  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  as  sales  agent  of  the  Sopor- 
Mitchell   Coal  Co,,  of  Morgantown. 

R  M  Lambie.  chief  of  the  Department 
ot  ilines  of  West  Virginia,  declares  that 
the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  the  coal 
mines  ot  the  state  were  greater  in  Feb- 
ruary than  in  any  month  since  last  April. 
Speaking  ot  the  number  of  accidents  in  the 
industry  last  vear  he  states  there  was  one 
fatality"  tor  every  261,000  tons  of  coal 
mined.  Lack  of  education  Is  attributed  hy 
the  mine  chief  tor  the  increase  in  fatal 
accidents. 
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The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.  is  busily 
engaged  in  putting  up  a  new  steel  tipple 
at  its  plant  at  Kthel  in  the  Logan  field. 
The  company  expects  to  have  this  tipple 
in  operation  before  long  and  through  the 
use  of  such  new  equipment  to  materially 
increase  its  daily  loading  capacity. 


WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

In  reporting  the  army  appropriation  bill 
the  House  Committee  on  appropriations  re- 
fused the  army  an  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000  which  had  been  recommended  for  the 
construction  of  a  coal  trestle  and  bin  at 
the  Aberdeen,  Md.,  Proving  Ground.  The 
bill  also  limits  the  army  to  $3,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  fuel  for  the  coming  year. 

As  an  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  training,  the  U.  S.  Veterans' 
Bureau  cites  the  case  of  a  disabled  coal 
miner  who,  at  the  completion  of  his  voca- 
tional training,  was  able  to  take  and  suc- 
cessfully hold  a  position  as  mine  foreman 
at  $2,100  a  year.  Before  the  war,  as  a 
coal  miner,  previous  to  his  disability  he 
received    $1,200   a   year. 

Both  House  and  Senate  have  passed  a 
bill  to  permit  aericultural  entries  on  coal 
lands  In  .Vlaska,  and  it  now  goes  to  the 
President    for    his    approval. 

The  JJavy  Department  has  formally  re- 
quested the  Interior  Department  to  take 
over  the  mining  of  coal  at  the  Chickaloon 
Mine,  at  which  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted recently.  The  formal  transfer  will 
probably  be  effected  prior  to  May  1.  On 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  mining  function 
with  which  the  Navy  is  not  concerned.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Denby  recently  advised 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  if  it  were  determined  that  suitable 
Navy  coal  could  be  obtained  in  Alaska, 
that  it  should  be  mined  by  the  Interior 
Department  or  by  private  contract.  Sec- 
retary Denby  says  that  outside  of  an 
emergency  the  use  of  Alaskan  coal  for  the 
Navy  would  be  contingent  upon  delivering 
coal  at  Pacific  ports  at  a  cost  equal  to  or 
less  than  the  cost  to  the  Navv  of  cwal  near 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Assuming  that  the  price 
differential  would  favor  the  Alaskan  coal 
he  says  there  are  two  ways  of  making  it 
available  for  Navy  use — by  arrangement 
with  the  Interior  Department  to  mine  the 
coal,  stipulating  a  minimum  delivery  re- 
quired under  emergency  conditions,  or  to 
contract  with  private  parties  for  mining 
coal  under  a  minimum  output  delivered  to 
the  Navy  on  demand,  and  in  the  absence 
of  Navy  use,  to  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 
Substitution  of  bituminous  coal  for  an- 
thracite for  use  at  army  posts,  camps  and 
stations,  IS  being  accomplished  by  the  War 
Department  as  an  economy  measure  in 
view  of  the  high  prices  for  anthracite.  The 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  in 
charge  of  fuel  has  been  forcing  the  use  of 
bituminous  coal  everywhere.  Representa- 
tive Anthony,  of  Kansas,  in  charge  of  the 
army  appropriation  bill,  before  the  House 
commended  the  army  for  fuel  economy, 
saying  that  when  anthracite  prices  go  be- 
yond a  certain  price  the  use  of  this  coal  is 
extravagant.  He  made  the  statement  in 
connection  with  a  report  by  armv  author- 
ities that  at  Fort  Riley  anthracite  stove 
*^°f     11  '^    '°"'    '^^''^"^    bituminous    cost 

The  average  price  paid  for  bituminous 
coal  at  the  mines  this  year  by  the  army 
has  been  $3.33  a  ton  and  $6.38  delivered 
?!'?/o'""/l'.''""^''''e  $9-33  at  the  mines  and 
$11..S3  delivered,  while  some  few  quan- 
tities had  been  purchased  as  low  as  $2.50 
and  $2.75  a  ton. 

Before  the  U,  S.  Supreme  Court  on  March 
20  re-argument  was  heard  in  the  appeal  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  from 
the  decision  of  the  lower  courts  which 
awarded  treble  damages  under  the  anti- 
trust law  in  favor  of  the  Coronado  Coal  Co., 
for  damages  to  the  coal  company's  property 
during  a  strike  in  Arkansas  several  years 
ago.  The  union  denied  that  it  was  a 'legal 
entity  subject  to  the  suit  and  fine  in  its 
argument.  James  B.  McDonough  and  H. 
S.  Drinker,  Jr.,  argued  the  case  for  the  coal 
company,  urging  that  the  lower  court  award 
of  damages  to  it  be  affirmed. 


Traffic  News 


The  case  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants'  Association  against  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  et  al.,  for  resumption  of  re- 
weighing  and  re-screening  at  Tidewater 
loading  points  for  domestic  and  anthracite 
coal,  is  assigned  for  hearing  on  April  7, 
10  a.m.,  at  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms, 
Philadelphia,  before  Examiner  H.  J.  Wagner. 


W.  W.  Houston,  of  the  Panhandle  Coal 
Co.,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  twenty- 
one  former  shippers  through  the  L,ambert'8 
I'oint  Coal  Kxchangc,  who  petitioned  the  I. 
C.  C.  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
tariffs  regarding  demurrage  charges  were 
being  applied  at  that  exchange,  is  in  Wash- 
ington attending  the  hearing  on  this  case. 
Approximately  $500,000  is  involved  in  the 
demurrage  charges  in  question.  The  ship- 
pers contended  that  either  the  demurrage 
charges  were  not  being  applied  properly  at 
the  exchange  or  that  the  charges  were  too 
high.  Fending  the  outcome  of  the  hearing 
the  Norfolk  courts  were  asked  tor  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern, operating  the  exchange,  from  collect- 
ing the  demurrage  charges  due.  A  further 
contention  is  that  the  charges  were  placed 
against  the  shippers  rather  than  against 
the  exchange. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Minnesota  By- 
product Coke  Co.,  the  I.  C.  C.  decides  that 
the  rates  on  coke  from  St.  Paul  to  points 
in  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  are  unreasonable.  It  pre- 
scribes the  following  rates  from  June  6 : 
from  St.  Paul;  Mason  City  and  Charles 
City,  la.,  $2.43  ;  Waterloo  and  Fort  Dodge, 
la.,  $2.97  ;  Marshalltown,  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Des  Moines,  la.,  $3,105  ;  Sioux  City  and 
Clinton,  la.,  $3.51  ;  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  $4.05  ; 
Chicago  and  Moline,  111.,  $3.51.  The  rates 
from  St.  Paul  to  all  points  in  South  Dakota 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed rates  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
distance  scale  of  rates  on  coke  in  effect 
from  Duluth  to  the  same  territory.  In  the 
same  case  the  commission  holds  that  the 
Minnesota  intrastate  rates  on  anthracite 
were  not  shown  to  have  been  an  appropri- 
ate measure  of  the  rates  on  coke  from  St. 
Paul  to  Minnesota  points  during  Federal 
control. 

The  commission  has  reopened  the  case 
involving  reduced  rates  on  coal  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  further  oral  argument,  which 
will  be  held  at  Washington  March  30. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Minnesota  Steel 
Co.,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that 
rates  on  coal  from  Missabe  Junction  to 
Steelton,  Minn.,  during  Federal  control 
were  not  unreasonable. 


ing  ofl^cers:  T.  M.  Dodson,  president ;  James 
A.  Brown,  viee-president ;  John  F.  Palmer. 
secretary,  and  R.  A.  Smith,  treasurer. 

During  the  meeting  market  conditions 
affecting  the  industry  and  wage  matters 
were  discussed  in  an  informal  way. 

,  At  a  banquet  following  the  business  ses- 
•sion.  Maxwell  C.  Byers,  president  of  the 
Western  Maryland,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
and  principal  speaker. 


Publications  Received 


The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia  has  issued  a  book- 
let entitled  A  .SimpUfled  Uniform  .Vccoant- 
ing  System  for  Retail  Coal  Merchants. 

Annual  Report  for  Year  1920  of  State 
of  Alabama,  by  C.  H.  Nesbitt,  Chief  Mine 
Inspector,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Pp.  90  ■  6  x  9 
in.  ;    tables 

.4nnual  Report  of  Iowa  for  the  Biennial 
Period  Ending  Dec.  31,  1919,  by  W  E 
Holland,  R.  T.  Rhys.  Edward  Sweeney  and 
L.  E.  Stamm.  State  Mine  Inspectors,  Pp. 
48  ;  6  X  9  in.  ;  tables. 


Coming  Meetings 


Obituary 


The  body  of  James  E.  I^ambert,  50  years 
of  age,  salesman  for  the  Diamond  Coal  Co., 
Hazard,  Ky.,  was  brought  to  his  home  in 
Louisville  following  his  sudden  death  at 
Rochester,  Minn. 

Andrew  Baile,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
coal  merchants  of  Montreal,  Canada,  died 
on  March  11,  after  two  years  illness,  at  the 
age  of  80  years.  He  was  born  in  Quebec 
and  came  to  Montreal  in  1869  where  he 
engaged  in  the  coal  business.  Mr.  Baile 
was  active  in  philanthropic  work  and  was  a 
life  governor  of  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital. 

William  H.  Richmond,  retired  coal  oper- 
ator and  philanthropist,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
died  recently  at  his  winter  home  in  Day- 
tona,  Fla. 


Association  Activities 

Northern  West  Virginia  Operators' 

Association 

As  the  outcome  of  an  exchange  of  tele- 
grams between  the  advisory  board  of  the 
association  and  C.  F.  Keeney,  president  of 
District  17,  United  Mine  Workers,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members  and  directors  of  the 
association  was  held  at  Fairmont  on  March 
11  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  representa- 
tives of  the  operators.  It  was  decided  to 
name  the  entire  scale  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  the  miners  at  Baltimore. 


Upper  Potomac   Coal  Operators' 
Association 

Directors  and  officers  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  a 
short  time  ago  in  Cumberland,  Md.  Direc- 
tors elected  were :  Truman  M.  Dodson, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  ;  James  A.  Brown,  Frost- 
burg,  Md  :  R.  A.  Smith,  Blaine,  W.  Va. ; 
nouRlas  Gorman,  Baltimore,  Md.  :  Carroll 
1.^  ?'U  ^'-  E-  Ambrose.  Cumberland, 
Md.  ;  J.  G  Emmons,  Philadelphia  ;  R.  Marsh 
Dean.  Elk  Garden.  W.  Va.  :  A.  Spates, 
Brady,  Rlkms,  W.  Va. ;  S.  D.  Bradv,  Fair- 
mont, A\  .  Va.     The  board  chose  the"  follow- 


American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  spring  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, III.,  April  19-21.  Secretary,  F  L 
Hutchinson.  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  May  24  to  26. 
Committee  on  arrangements,  Harry  N. 
Taylor,  chairman.  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  and 
Walter  Cunningham. 

Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  15  at 
Norton,  Va.  Secretary  G.  D.  Kilgore,  Nor- 
ton,   Va. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  .\uditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.,   May   22    to    25. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  will  hold 
its  national  spring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,    Detroit.   Mich..   April    26-28. 

National       .Association       of       Purchasing 
Agents  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion  at   Exposition   Park,   Rochester,   N    Y 
May    13-20.      Secretary,    S.    C.    McLeod,    130 
W.   42nd   St.,    New   York   City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  ConncU  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  15,  at  Svdney, 
N.  S.,  Canada.  Secretary.  E.  C.  Hanrahan, 
Sydney,   N.   S. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Mat«rial8 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1.  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers'  Association  will  be  held  at  th« 
Hotel  Highland,  Delavan  Lake,  Delavan, 
Wis.,  June  13,  14.  15.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan.  Chicago,  111. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  8 
to  10  at  Atlanta.  Ga.  Secretary.  C.  W.  Rice 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Chicago  Coal  Merchants'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  April  11  at  Chicago, 
111.  Secretary.  N.  H.  Kendall,  Plymouth 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  .Associa- 
tmn  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  26 
and  2 1  at  the  Severin  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  secretary.  R.  R.  Yeagley,  Fidelity 
Trust    Bldg.,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 


The  readiness  of  many  Midwestern  min- 
ers to  strike  was  evidenced  last  week  when 
the  men  m  one  mine  protested  against  a 
<'^t?'n  state  mine  inspector  because  that 
ofhoml  did  not  compel  the  company  to 
maintain  the  workings  as  they  should  be. 
For  one  thing  entries  were  not  cleared 
fast  enough.  The  company  president 
visited  the  place.  He  offered  his  men  a 
(hanco  to  do  the  clearing  and  thev  refused. 
He  gave  them  three  days.  Tliev  did  noth- 
ing. Then,  believing  the  whole  ruction  was 
only  an  effort  to  get  the  inspector  imto  dif- 
ficulty, he  closed  the  mine  indefinitely. 
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A  TEST  of  the  "full  economic  strength"  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  will  begin  this  week.  The 
depths  that  may  be  plumbed  before  the  end  is  reached 
no  one  now  can  say.  Every  union  miner  and  mine 
laborer  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields 
is  ordered  to  cease  work  on  March  31,  the  non-union 
miners  are  exoi-ted  to  strike  and  railroad  labor  is 
expected  to  lend  moral  support  and  passive  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  the  striker. 

The  basic  cause  leading  up  to  this  greatest  of  all  coal 
strikes  in  the  history  of  the  country  is  simple  of  under- 
standing and  easy  to  state.  It  is  that  the  coal  operators 
and  the  miners  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  a  scale 
of  wages  and  a  contract  to  replace  that  now  expiring. 
The  operators  expect  the  miners  to  accept  a  reduction 
and  the  miners  have  refused;  in  fact  in  the  hard-coat 
region  they  have  demanded  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 

The  employers  of  the  union  coal  miners  are  not  ask- 
ing that  their  men  take  less  wages  because  they  are 
possessed  of  a  diabolical  desire  to  oppress  the  men. 
They  are  interested  in  having  contented  employees 
living  decent  American  lives.  But  they  cannot  pay  in 
wages  that  which  they  have  not.  The  operators  of  the 
union  bituminous  coal  mines  cannot  get  their  share  of 
the  going  trade  when  they  are  obliged,  because  of  high 
costs,  to  sell  at  prices  well  above  those  charged  by 
operators  of  non-union  mines  at  which  costs  have  been 
reduced  because  of  wage  reductions.  The  coal  producer 
likes  to  get  a  good  price  for  his  product,  but  when 
demand  is  limited,  as  in  1921.  the  buyer  always  takes 
the  cheaper  coal.  In  consequence,  the  union  soft-coal 
fields  fell  upon  hard  times  in  1921,  affecting  both  em- 
ployer and  employee.  The  producer  sold  on  contracts 
that  afforded  a  profit,  contracts  made  before  prices 
took  their  tumble,  or  he  sold  at  the  market  and  took 
a  loss,  or  he  did  not  run  his  mine.  If  he  worked  his 
mine  he  paid  the  union  scale  of  wages,  because  he  was 
under  contract  so  to  do.  But  he  is  resolved  that  this 
year  he  will  have  a  scale  of  wages  that  will  enable 
him  to  produce  at  such  a  figure  as  will  meet  competi- 
tion. There  is  no  gain  for  either  capital  or  labor  in 
having  the  price  of  its  product  so  high  that  it  cannot 
be  sold.  That  is  what  precipitated  the  present  trouble 
in  the  soft-coal  fields. 

With  respect  to  anthracite  the  situation  is  different, 
because  there  is  no  non-union  competition.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  public,  which  has  had  to  pay  the  inordinately 
high  prices  demanded  by  the  producer  to  cover  his  cost 
with  present  high  wages,  has  made  and  is  making  heard 
its  protest.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  for  lower- 
priced  hard  coal  for  household  use  is  tremendous,  and 
it  is  this  pressure  that  the  operators  are  passing  on 
to  the  miners  in  their  wage  conferences  in  New  York 
at  the  present  time. 


The  United  Mine  Workers,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
opposed  to  participation  in  deflation.  Having  had  for 
twenty-five  years  steady  and  almost  continuous  in- 
creases in  wages — increases  culminating  in  post-war 
rates  of  pay  far  in  excess  of  anything  ever  before 
known  in  the  industry — it  seeks  to  retain  its  advantage. 
No  one  begrudges  the  miner  the  opportunity  he  had 
and  exercised  of  sharing  in  the  war  and  post-war 
prosperity  of  the  coal  industry.  The  quarrel  of  the 
American  people  with  the  union  is  that  it  refuses  to 
recognize  that  those  times  are  over,  that  the  miner 
alone  cannot  stay  where  he  rode  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  when  the  wave  has  receded. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  angles  to  the  situation. 
A  large  section  of  the  soft-coal  operators  are  opposed 
to  the  check-off  and  have  announced  that  they  will  not 
agree  to  the  continuance  of  this  practice  in  future 
contracts.  It  is  through  the  check-off  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  has  attained  its  present  great  strength. 
A  practice  harmless  enough  in  the  beginning  in  helping 
to  build  the  union  up  to  a  point  where  it  could  help 
stabilize  the  soft-coal  industry,  the  check-off  has  be- 
come the  main  support  in  power  of  a  union  that  upsets 
the  coal  industry.  The  courts  have  declared  it  illegal 
in  some  of  its  applications. 

Just  why  the  union  thinks  that  it  can  the  better  gain 
its  demands  by  negotiating  with  the  bituminous  oper- 
ators in  a  group  instead  of  in  small  units  is  not  clear. 
The  officials  have  determinedly  set  their  face  against 
any  meeting  of  the  local  unions  with  the  producers  and 
are  holding  out  for  a  national  conference  through  the 
Central   Competitive  Field. 

The  miners  are  making  a  strong  bid  for  sympathy 
with  their  oft-repeated  and  strongly  voiced  denuncia- 
tion of  the  operators  who  have  refused  to  participate 
in  a  Central  Competitive  Field  conference.  They  are 
saying  that  this  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  strike.  This 
is  but  camouflage.  It  is  a  legitimate  thrust  at  a  weak 
spot  in  the  operators'  armor.  But  it  is  not  the  real 
cause  of  dissension  and  disagreement.  That  is  the  rate 
of  wages.  What  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  meet- 
ing in  one  group  or  in  several,  the  operators  demand 
deflation  of  wages.  On  the  surface  me  bituminous  coal 
strike  is  a  controversy  over  procedure;  in  reality  it 
goes  much  deeper  and  is  concerned  with  the  funda- 
mental economic  problem  of  wage  readjustment. 

In  the  anthracite  region  the  controversy  is  already 
narrowed  down  to  that  very  problem.  Without  hitch 
a  conference  was  arranged  and  is  in  progress,  but  that 
fact  has  not  interfered  with  the  miners  calling  a  strike 
of  anthracite  miners.  Similarly,  had  the  operators 
agreed  to  a  Central  Competitive  Field  Conference  there 
would  have  been  a  strike  there. 
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The  Dark  Industry 

JAMES  J.  DAVIS,  Secretary  of  Labor,  alighted  on 
the  above  strange  designation  of  the  coal  industry 
and  presented  it  to  the  ladies  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  as  one  of  the  first  of  his  contributions  to 
the  present  labor  situation.  We  say  "one  of  the  first," 
for  he  is  likely  to  be  a  frequent  contributor  in  the 
future. 

The  industry  is  "dark,"  even  very  dark,  only  because 
the  public  is  either  uninformed  or  misinformed  about  it, 
for  no  indu.stry  other  than  railroading  has  had  a 
brighter  and  more  searching  light  thrown  upon  it. 
Coal  men  believe  that  the  light  has  been  overglaring. 
The  light  of  the  inquiry  on  "Waste  in  Industry"  con- 
ducted without  bias  by  the  Federated  American  Engi- 
neering Societies  showed  up  the  fact  that  other  indus- 
tries worked  as  irregularly  as  bituminous  coal  mining 
and  that  most  ran  less  steadily  than  the  anthracite 
mines.  But  this  has  been  overlooked  by  the  public.  We 
question  whether  the  Federated  Societies  really  caught 
the  significance  of  this  discovery,  even  though  the  fig- 
ures formed  part  of  the  report.  It  was  the  bituminorus 
coal  industry  that  was  first  caught  sleeping  in  the 
auditorium  of  industry,  and  the  word  went  forth  that  it 
was  the  only  one  that  ever  nodded. 

Many  are  the  lights  which  have  fallen  on  coal  mining. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  let  a  ray  shine  on  its  accidents 
and  its  failure  to  extract  100  per  cent  of  the  coal.  A 
cross  gleam  came  from  the  Geological  Survey,  eyhibit- 
ing  its  irregular  operation  and  its  overdevelopment. 
Another  from  the  President's  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission revealed  the  fact  that  in  an  unusually  prosper- 
ous year  after  a  decade  of  penury  it  made  almost  10 
per  cent  of  profit.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  has  cast  a 
stream  of  light  on  the  frequency  of  strikes  and  a  some- 
what garish  and  uncertain  light  on  wages. 

Other  lights  fell  on  it  that  revealed  it  in  an  almost 
angelic  mood.  The  Census  showed  it  as  an  industry 
where  mortality  was  unbelievably  low — unbelievably  we 
say,  though  coal  men  had  always  known  it.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  showed  the  coal-producing  industry  as  fru- 
gality itself  when  compared  with  the  coal-consuming 
industries.  The  Geological  Survey  by  its  record  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  in  the  number  of  operative  mines  showed 
how  free  the  bituminous  industry  was  from  any  control 
by  the  leading  coal-producing  corporations. 

The  National  Coal  Association  and  some  of  the  local 
trade  bureaus  have  used  their  statistical  facilities  to 
ascertain  the  actual  wages  made  by  the  steadily  working 
and  the  inefficient,  revealing — is  this  a  beauty  or  a 
blemish — that  the  coal-mine  worker  is  earning  more  for 
what  he  does  for  others  than  he  is  paying  for  what 
others  do  for  him.  And  now  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  is  showing  how  large  is  the  increase 
in  wage  compared  with  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  mining  towns. 

There  were  other  lights  like  the  one  shed  by  the 
Geological  Survey  which  showed  nothing  either  harmful 
or  beneficent  in  the  coal  industry — namely,  the  growth 
and  decline  of  coal  stocks,  the  weekly  outputs  of  the 
districts,  the  loss  of  output  due  to  strikes,  and  the 
dlflliculties  resulting  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  rail- 
roads. Few  industries  indeed  have  such  weekly  records 
and  hardly  any  so  complete. 

After  all  these  cross  lights  had  illumined  the  coal 
industry  we  thought  that  no  one  would  call  it  "dark." 


It  remained  for  James  J.  Davis  and  William  R.  Ingalls 
to  bring  back  to  us  the  age-long  truth  that  to  the  blind 
all  things  are  dark  or  but  faintly  illuminated.  .The 
industry  is  indeed  dark  so  long  as  the  public  has  a 
blind  eye.  There  can  be  no  light  for  those  whose 
understanding  is  thus  obscured. 


Preservatives  and  Mine  Fires 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  problems  in  mine  operation 
frequently  shed  a  light  on  our  orwn.  The  mines 
of  that  country  are  old,  deep,  warm,  dry  and  filled  with 
timber.  The  coal  they  contain  is  either  peculiarly 
subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  or  is  so  rendered  by 
the  crushing  effect  of  its  heavy  cover.  One  of  the 
predominant  mining  subjects  for  consideration  in  Eng- 
land today  is  mine  fires. 

A  general  tendency  in  the  same  direction  is  notice- 
able in  America.  Our  mines  are  mostly  not  as  old, 
as  deep,  as  warm  or  as  dry  as  those  in  Great  Britain, 
but  conditions  are  gradually  becoming  parallel,  and  the 
literature  of  mine  fires  is  increasing  eVen  here.  Some 
of  these  fires,  as  those  at  Summit  Hill,  Carbondale 
and  Frostburg,  have  been  burning  for  years,  but  some 
are  new.  Not  all  indeed  are  deep.  Many  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  depth,  being  surface  fires,  like  those  just 
named.  But  some  seem  to  have  clear  relation  to  depth, 
especially  those  in  metal  mines. 

The  mine-fire  hazard  is  becoming  more  menacing  year 
by  year,  and  with  it  comes  the  suggestion  ;:hat  the  fire- 
proofing  of  timber  may  prove  of  great  advantage.  The 
general  opinion,  based  on  imagination  rather  than  on 
experience,  is  that  the  most  generally  used  preservative 
— coal-tar  creosote — is  likely  to  add  to  the  fire  hazard, 
yet  R.  R.  Hornor  and  G.  M.  Hunt,  who  have  been 
investigating  the  subject  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Section  of  Wood  Preservation  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  "there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that 
the  oil  adds  appreciably  to  the  hazard  except,  perhaps, 
where  the  wood  is  fresh  from  the  treating  tank." 
The  authors  mentioned  say  that  "it  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  only  those  timbers  will  be  treated  that  are 
to  be  used  in  working  places  which  are  to  be  kept  open 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  excess  of  the  natural 
life  of  the  timber  to  justify  the  use  of  treated  timber." 
In  the  West  the  fire  hazard  has  been  given  moi-e 
thought  than  in  the  East,  especially  since  the  Delagua 
fire,  which  started  from  the  combustion  of  a  mine  door. 
At  least  as  far  back  as  1912  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co. 
—and  perhaps  other  mines  also — made  all  its  brattices 
and  overcasts  of  concrete,  had  the  miners  cover  the 
mine  powder  boxes  with  sheet  steel,  and  in  many 
instances  kept  explosives  in  the  mine  in  concrete 
boxes.  The  timber  problem,  however,  is  larger  than 
can  be  covered  in  this  manner.  Timber  must  continue 
to  be  used.  If  it  is  recovered  it  will  pay  to  use 
preservatives.  If  it  is  broken  and  left,  it  may  well 
be  worth  while  to  have  it  so  preserved  that  it  will  not 
catch  fire  spontaneously. 

But  for  the  present  our  mines  are  rarely  deep  and  the 
need  of  preserving  timber  for  permanent  roadways, 
especially  return  airways,  is  imperative,  so  that  it  is 
hardly  likely  at  present  that  much  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  preservation  of  any  wood  except  that 
which  is  likely  to  be  reta-ned  in  service  for  at  least 
a  few  years. 
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TIPPLE   AT   PAliKKRS    RUN   MIXli  ;    KLli\AToKd    o.\    SlUE     L'SED  FOR  RAISIA'U  PIT  PKOPS  Tu  TIPPLE  HEIGHT 

Parkers  Run  Tipple  Has  Two-Speed  Picking  Table,  Prop 
Hoist  and  Boom  to  Feed  Cars  or  Domestic-Coal  Bin 

Tipple  Built  to  Run  Either  200  or  400  Tons  Per  Hour— By  Elevating 
Loading  Boom  Lump  Coal  May  Be  Delivered  to  Domestic-Coal  Bin — Chain 
Lifts  Raise  Timbers  and   Rails  from   Supply  Yard   to   Mine-Track   Level 

By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  tipple  of  the  Parkers  Run  mine,  belonging  to 
the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Fairmont  region,  and  several  unusual 
details  are  embodied  in  its  construction.  The  frame- 
work is  composed  of  structural-steel  shapes  supported 
on  H-columns.  The  stairways  are  built  of  channel 
stringers  provided  with  angle-iron  clips,  upon  which  rest 
inverted  channels  filled  with  concrete.  Corrugated  iron 
siding  and  roofing,  with  ample  window  lighting,  provide 
a  covering  for  the  top  and  sides  of  the  frame. 

The  equipment  installed  within  the  building  is  capable 
of  handling  400  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  Loaded  trips  are 
delivered  on  a  level  track  to  a  chain  trip  feeder  of  80-car 
capacity.  This  is  driven  by  a  15-hp.  slip-ring  motor 
through  a  rubber  belt  and  an  adequate  spur-gear  reduc- 
tion. As  is  customary,  this  machine  is  controlled  from 
the  dumping  point  through  a  friction  clutch.  The  cars 
are  fed  one  at  a  time  over  a  track  scale,  passing  thence 
to  a  Phillips  crossover  dump,  where  the  coal  is  dis- 
charged to  a  receiving  hopper.  The  empty  cars  pass 
from  the  dump  to  a  kickback  and  thence  gravitate  to 
the  empty  track. 

From  that  point  a  trip-maker  elevates  the  empties 
individually  over  a  slight  grade  to  the  level  track,  where 
the  empty  trip  is  made  up  for  its  return  to  the  mine. 
The  trip-maker  is  a  duplicate  of  the  trip-feeder,  and  one 
motor  is  utilized  to  actuate  both  machines.  The  trip- 
maker  is  driven  from  a  countershaft  of  the  trip-feeder 
through  a  steel  thimble  roller  chain  and  spur  gears. 

From  the  receiving  hopper  the  coal  is  fed  to  a  picking 
table  by  an  apron  feeder  driven  from  the  table  tailshaft. 
The  feeder  may  be  run  to  pass  either  200  or  400  tons  per 
hour.  This  arrangement  is  seldom  made  in  tipples  of 
this  type.    It  possesses  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a 


uniform  flow  of  coal  through  the  preparator  whether 
the  day's  output  be  3,000  or  only  1,500  tons. 

As  the  coal  leaves  the  feeder  it  passes  over  a  screen 
that  delivers  it  to  the  picking  table  with  the  fine  coal  on 
the  bottom  and  the  lumps  on  the  top.  This  separation 
facilitates  picking.  The  table  is  driven  at  the  rate  of 
60  ft.  per  minute  by  means  of  a  15-hp.  slip-ring  motor 
controlled  automatically  through  push  buttons. 

No  peculiar  features  are  embodied  in  the  screens 
proper.  Arrangements  are  made  so  that  sized  coal  may 
be  loaded  in  cars  of  different  depths  of  bed  with  a 
minimum  of  degradation.  An  emergency  run-of-mine 
chute  permits  unsized  coal  to  be  loaded  on  the  slack 
track  without  operating  the  shakers.  By  raising  the 
loading  boom  to  a  feed  chute,  lump  coal  may  be  dis- 
charged onto  an  apron  conveyor  which  carries  it  to  a 
small  storage  hopper,  which  furnishes  a  supply  of  coal 
for  domestic  use.    The  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Props  Raised  to  Tipple  Tracks  by  Chain  Lift 

The  coal  bed  lies  at  tipple  height  and  is  thus  above  the 
elevation  of  the  supply  yard.  An  unusual  means  of 
raising  the  more  generally  used  materials,  such  as  steel 
rails,  ties  and  mine  props,  to  mine-track  elevation  has 
been  adopted.  This  arrangement,  as  shown  in  the 
frontispiece,  takes  the  form  of  a  trestle  built  beside 
and  on  a  level  with  the  tipple  approach.  The  trestle  is 
of  composite  construction  and  was  erected  after  the 
completion  of  the  tipple  proper.  It  is  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  the  preparatory  structure.  It  carries  a 
single  track  for  supply  cars. 

Timbers  and  rails  are  elevated  from  the  ground  level 
by  means  of  two  supply  elevators  placed  side  by  side. 
These  consist  of  special  steel  chains  provided  with  suit- 
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LOADING    BOOM    FEEDING    DOMESTIC-COAL    BIN 
The  loading  boom  is  raised  to  the  mouth  of  the  chute  shown  in 
the  center  background,  which  discharges  onto  tlie  apron  conveyor 
extending  to  the  rig'ht-liand  corner. 

able  dogs  for  receiving  the  material.  They  are  driven 
by  a  20-hp.  motor.  The  material  is  placed  on  the  dogs 
at  the  bottom,  and  on  reaching  the  top  is  discharged 
onto  a  curved  skidway  upon  which  it  rolls  or  slides  into 
suitably  placed  mine  cars. 

This  tipple  together  with  the  supply  elevators  and 
receiving  trestle  was  designed,  fabricated  and  erected 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Washer  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 
The  Sewickley  bed,  which  runs  72  in.  thick  at  this  point, 
is  worked  at  this  plant,  no  great  difficulties  being  en- 
countered in  its  operation.  The  cost  of  mining  conse- 
quently is  low.  Ordinary  methods  of  mining  or  those 
adapted  to  normal  conditions  are  followed,  so  that  little 
can  be  said  of  the  underground  development.  This  mine 
is  situated  at  Parkers  Run,  W.  Va.,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Fairmont,  and  is  connected  with  both  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  the  Monongahela  railroads. 


Lowering  Cost  of  Room-Neck  Switches 

By  Ralph  W.  Mayer 

California,  Pa. 

IX  THIS  day  of  standardization  and  quantity  produc- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  some  mines  have 
adopted  a  well-planned  system  of  tracklaying  that  saves 
rail  cutting,  hunting  for  material,  measuring  of  parts, 
waste  and  delay  in  the  work  and  interference  with  the 
operation  of  the  entry  in  which  the  room  switches  are 
to  be  laid.  The  rooms  are  turned  on  36-  and  72-ft. 
centers.  Of  course,  other  distances  could  be  used  with 
equal  facility  so  far  as  the  switch  system  is  concerned, 
but  these  lengths  meet  the  mining  conditions.  The 
rails  as  purchased  are  30  ft.  long.  One  or  more  of  these 
is  cut  into  6-ft.  lengths,  the  pieces  being  drilled  at  both 
ends  for  fish  plates  the  same  as  are  the  regular  track 
rails.  A  30-ft.  plus  a  6-ft.  length  of  rail  then  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  distance  center  to  center  of 
rooms.. 

The  exact  location  of  the  first  room  neck  is  carefully 
marked  or  given  the  trackmen  before  a  single  rail  is  laid 
in  the  entry.    A  6-ft.  length  of  rail  is  then  placed  on  the 


room  side  of  the  track  with  its  outby  end  in  the  exact 
location  to  be  occupied  by  the  room  frog.  A  30-ft. 
length  of  rail  is  then  placed  inby  with  its  end  butting 
against  the  end  of  the  6-ft.  section  already  in  place. 
On  the  outby  end  of  the  6-ft.  length  it  may  be  necessary 
in  this  instance  to  cut  a  rail  to  fit.  By  this  means  when 
the  6-ft.  length  of  rail  is  removed  a  frog  and  a  rail  of 
the  same  aggregate  length  may  be  substituted,  fitting 
the  place  exactly  and  bein^  in  proper  position  for  the 
room  track. 

The  track  rail  on  the  room  side  of  the  entry  is  then 
laid  of  6-  and  30-ft.  lengths  of  rail  alternating  through- 
out its  entire  length.  The  6-ft.  sections  thus  come  auto- 
matically opposite  room  necks  and  occupy  the  exact 
position  which  will  be  taken  by  the  room  frogs  and 
short  rails  when  the  rooms  are  turned. 

When  the  tracklayer  is  ready  to  lay  a  room  switch, 
the  proper  6-ft.  length  of  rail  is  taken  up  and  a  frog 
and  shorter  rail  slipped  into  its  place.  The  end  of  the 
adjoining  30-ft.  length  is  then  bent  inward  to  form  the 
follower  rail;  the  switch  points  and  other  parts  ai'e 
added  and  the  job  is  complete.  No  rails  need  be  cut 
when  laying  any  of  the  switches  on  the  entry. 

Plate  or  built-up  frogs  are  used.  When  a  room  has 
been  worked  out  and  the  switch  is  to  be  removed,  the 
frog  and  other  switch  parts  are  taken  up,  and  a  6-ft. 
length  of  rail  put  in  place.  The  30-ft.  rail  which  has 
been  used  as  a  follower  is  bent  back  in  line  with  the 
entry  rail  and  bolted  and  spiked  into  place.  This  leaves 
the  track  in  exactly  the  condition  in  which  it  was  befoi'e 
the  room  switch  was  laid. 

When  five  adjoining  rooms  have  been  worked  out,  the 
6-ft.  lengths  of  rail  may  be  reclaimed.  After  they  are 
removed,  the  spikes  holding  the  30-ft.  lengths  are 
loosened  and  two  of  these  lengths  shoved  endwise  outby 
and  the  other  two  moved  endwise  inby  until  they  butt 
against  each  other  and  the  adjoining  rails.  This  leaves 
a  30-ft.  interval  into  which  a  corresponding  length  of 
rail  may  be  fitted.  All  these  lengths  are  then  bolted 
together  and  spiked  .solidly  in  place. 

By  this  means  no  time  is  lost  either  in  laying  or  tak- 
ing up  a  switch  or  in  looking  for,  or  cutting,  rails  to  fit. 
Whole  switches  may  be  moved  bodily  from  room  to  room 
and  put  immediately  into  place.  As  everything  is  made 
to  standard  it  takes  no  longer  to  lay  one  switch  than 
another.  This  saves  both  time  and  labor,  the  consump- 
tion of  which  in  cutting  rails  to  fit  and  bending  them 
into  place  when  following  ordinary  practice  is  almost 
unbelievable  to  one  who  has  never  attempted  to  do  this 
kind  of  work. 


There  are  from  25  to  30  miles  of  track  in  the  average 
Illinois  shipping  mine,  over  which  is  operated  the  haulage 
system  necessary  to  move  coal,  in  .so-called  pit  or  mine  cars, 
from  the  various  rooms  and  entries,  where  it  is  mined,  to 
the  shaft  where  it  is  hoisted  to  the  surface.  For  the  light- 
ing of  these  underground  passages  there  is  operated  at  each 
of  these  mines  an  electric  plant  of  a  capacity  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  lighting  an  ordinary  town  of  5,000  in- 
habitants. Such  lighting  plant  is  operated  approximately 
throughout  the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  being  required 
during  the  working  period  for  lighting  the  underground 
works  and  at  night  for  lighting  a  large:  portion  of  the  under- 
ground as  well  as  the  top  works.         \ 


A  LARGE  MODERN  coal  mine  is  in  reality  an  underground 
city  with  a  population,  during  working  Ihours,  of  500  to  1,000 
men.  Forty-five  Illinois  coal  mines  in  ithe  last  year  had  an 
average  of  631  employees. 
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Varying  Track  Gage  and  Bearings  Would  Not  Prevent 
Standardizing  the  Mine-Car  Running  Gear 

Cut  the  Axle  in  Two — Mount  the  Parts  in  Standard  Bearings 
Bolted  to  a  Standard  Steel  Channel— Use  a  Standard  Steel  Plate 
Riveted  to  the  Channels  to  Keep  the  Four  Wheels  in  Alignment 

By  F.  H.  Cadmus* 

Detroit.   .Mich. 


IN  THEIR  efforts  to  design  and  develop  one  new 
feature  after  another  pertaining  to^  the  method  of 
lubrication  and  to  the  means  for  the  retaining  of 
the  lubricant  after  it  has  been  applied  manufacturers 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  stand- 
ardization of  mine-car  running  gear.  So  today,  speak- 
ing both  of  plain  and  roller-bearing  wheels,  there  are 
many  wheel  constructions,  with  different  methods  of  re- 
taining the  grease,  etc.  Both  kinds  of  wheels  seem  to 
have  their  particular  advantages  and  engineers  favor 
one  or  the  other  according  to  the  satisfactory  results 
each  one  has  had  in  the  past  with  his  respective  kind  o^f 
wheel.  It  now  seems  that  mine-car  running  gear  has 
advanced  as  far  as  it  will  for  some  time  to  come,  in  all 
features  except  standardization. 

So  many  good  constructions  are  to  be  had  that  the 
mine  owner  is  at  times  influenced  somewhat  by  price, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  condition  has  been  led  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  very  point  he  must  strive  for  in 
the  future,  namely,  the  standardization  of  his  equip- 
ment. 

Non-Standard  Parts  Costly  and  Cause  Delay 

In  some  cases  the  operators  have  different  track  gages 
in  their  different  mines,  due  both  to  necessity  and  to 
the  taking  over,  through  consolidations  and  other  finan- 
cial transactions,  of  mines  opened  by  others,  so  in  addi- 
tion to  different  types  of  cars  there  are  sometimes  dif- 
ferent track  gages  and  different  models  o-f  the  same  type 
of  car  in  the  mines  of  a  single  company.  From  this, 
one  can  readily  see  where  the  mine  operator  is  today 
as  far  as  standardization  is  concerned. 

Many  operators  in  ordering  repair  parts  for  their 
cars  must  accompany  their  order  by  sketches  showing 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  required.  These  parts, 
which  should  be  made  in  quantity  production,  become 
special  parts  and  must  be  sent  through  the  shop  as  a 
special  order.  They  not  only  cost  much  more  than 
would  standard  parts  but  they  take  longer  to  make,  for 
the  shop  must  find  an  opening  in  its  schedule,  which  in 
most  cases  is  not  within  the  week  and  sometimes  not 
within  the  month.  At  any  rate  the  parts  are  seldom 
received  by  the  operator  when  he  expects  them  and  never 
when  he  wants  them. 

The  above  conditions  force  the  operator  to  carry  more 
parts  in  stock  than  if  he  had  standard  equipment,  and 
these  parts  must  in  most  cases  be  carried  at  the  in- 
dividual mine,  as  they  are  of  use  to  that  mine  only. 
Operators  probably  could  add  much  to  what  has  been 
said  already,  for  I  speak  only  from  observations  I  made 
while  inE'.alling  my  production  control  system  in  a  large 
plant,  one  of  the  products  of  which  was  mine  cars. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  axle,  which  must  be  changed  in 


length  for  each  track  gage,  is  the  most  prominent  ob- 
stacle to  standardization.  This  drawback  can  be  over- 
come by  cutting  the  axle  into  two  parts,  lengthening 
the  box  and  closing  up  the  inner  end.  It  is  then  neces- 
sary to  make  a  bearing  inside  this  box  to  take  the 
thrust,  which  in  the  case  of  the  full-length  axle  is  taken 
care  of  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  car. 

There  are  now  four  units  to  a  truck  instead  of  two, 
as  in  the  case  of  full-length  axles.  By  attaching  two  of 
these  separate  units  to  a  steel  channel  and  beveling 
these  to  fit  its  fillet,  a  single  unit  is  made,  equal  in 
strength  to  any  full-length  axle.  Any  engineer  can 
check  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  by  applying  the 
simple  rules  of  "flexure  in  beams"  to  the  axles  under  the 
two  styles  of  loading. 

This  construction  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  same 
units  for  any  track  gage,  the  difference  being  made  up 
in  the  length  of  the  channel,  but  with  this  exception  all 
parts  are  interchangeable. 

It  seems  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  connect  the  two  channels  by  a  l-in.  plate,  bent 
at  the  ends  or  connected  to  the  channels  with  angles  and 
bearings  to  be  changed  at  will  and  still  always  retain  a 
fixed  alignment  of  the  four  wheels.  It  will  also  permit 
the  changing  of  these  parts  without  disturbing  the  body 
of  the  car,  as  the  truck  can  be  bolted  solidly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  car. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bearing  has  an  inclosed  chamber,  a 
type  of  wheel  should  be  used  that  has  an  inclosed  outer 
hub  and  also  a  bearing  on  the  inside  of  this  outer  hub 
to  do  away  with  the  wearing  washers  between  the  inner 
wheel  hub  and  the  box.    The  method  of  standardization 


•Industrial    engineer,    Lewis-Hull    Iron   Works 


BY  CUTTING  AXLE   IN   TWO    PARTS   KL'.n.mNG    GEAR   CAN 
BE   MADE   TO    SUIT   ANY   TRACK    GAGE 
A    bearing    is    made    inside    the    box    to    take    the    thrust   which, 
where   the   axle   crosses   the   car.    is  opposed    by    the   wheel   on   the 
opposite   side. 
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having  been  dealt  with  in  general  terms,  it  now  seems 
appropriate  to  go  into  the  details  of  construction. 

The  axle  having  been  cut  into  two  parts,  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  take  up  the  thrust  caused  by 
irregularities  and  curves  in  the  track.  This  can  be  done 
by  providing  a  thrust  bearing  at  each  end  of  the  axle, 
at  the  same  time  using  a  method  of  confining  the  wheel 
to  the  axle  and  the  axle  to  the  box  which  will  permit 
a  certain  amount  of  end  play.  The  inner  end  of  the 
wheel  hub  also  must  be  prevented  from  rubbing  against 
the  end  of  the  box.  Thus  all  the  thrust  is  taken  by  the 
axle  alone  instead  of  a  part  being  taken  by  the  hub,  and 
as  the  axle  must  necessarily  be  of  less  diameter  than 
the  hub  the  friction  due  to  thrust  is  confined  to  a  radius 
not  greater  than  that  of  the  axle,  and  its  leverage  is 
thereby  reduced  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

As  the  axle  is  inclosed  in  a  chamber  composed  of  the 
box  and  the  wheel  hub,  good  workmanship  assisted  by 
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EACH   WHEEL    BO   XCAN   BE    SEP.\R.A.TELT    REPLACED 
With    such    equipment    it    is    not    necessary   to    keep    a   separate 
stoclv  for  every  track  gase   whicli  the  mines  may  have. 

the  simple  application  of  a  felt  washer  will  confine  the 
lubricant  to  this  chamber  and  eliminate  the  leakage, 
which  is  expensive,  wasteful  and  dangerous. 

It  also  seems  to  be  a  good  time  to  propose  a  better 
method  of  applying  lubricant  to  the  wheels  and  axles. 
Many  operators  will  admit  that  they  use  a  cheap  grade 
of  black  oil — not  because  it  is  the  ideal  lubricant  but 
because  they  know  a  large  percentage  is  going  to  drip 
out  on  the  tracks  and  running  gear,  and  to  cover  this 
loss,  first  cost  of  oil  must  be  kept  down.  Why  would 
it  not  be  a  greater  economy  to  use  the  best,  pay  a 
higher  price  perhaps,  and  then  put  it  where  it  is  needed, 
keep  it  there,  and  make  it  work. 

The  old-fashioned  pipe  plug  must  go.  It  is  continu- 
ally getting  lost  or  dropped  into  the  dirt  and  then  put 
back  into  place  by  a  careless  o^iler,  and  the  accumulation 
of  dirt  invited  to  enter  the  bearing  and  do  its  worst. 
Here  is  a  good  place  to  introduce  another  stage  of  stand- 
ardization and  one  of  several  good  systems  of  high- 
pressure  lubrication,  using  a  good  grade  of  grease, 
presents  itself  as  a  desirable  remedy  for  many  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  encountered  in  the  past. 

Some  operators  prefer  a  roller-bearing  wheel  though 
others  are  satisfied  with  a  plain  "steel-on-iron"  bearing. 
In  order  that  all  may  be  satisfied  the  wheel  hub  may  be 
flo  made  that  to  accommodate  either  style  of  bearing  will 
necessitate  only  a  slight  change  in  the  design  of  the 
hub.  and  the  box  can  be  kept  the  same  for  both  styles 
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WHEEL   BOXES  ARE    BOLTED    TO   STAXD.A.RD   STEEL 
CHAXXEL 
The   length   of  this   channel    and    its   drilling  is,   of   course,   not 
standard,   varying  with   every   track   gage. 

of  bearing,  as  the  bearing  surface  proper  is  the  inside 
surface  o-f  the  wheel  hub,  the  wheel  turning  on  the 
axles. 

Thus  the  bearing  and  the  axle  are  interchangeable 
between  the  two  entirely  different  styles  of  bearing — 
roller  and  plain — the  lubricating  system  is  the  same 
for  both  and  the  one  difference  is  in  the  hub  of  the 
wheel.  What  would  this  not  mean  to  the  stock  of  spare 
parts  for  mine-car  running  gears? 

Now,  in  case  a  break  occurs  in  wheel,  axle  or  box, 
one-quarter  of  the  car  is  out  of  commission  and  only 
one-quarter  of  the  car  needs  to  be  torn  down.  A  new 
unit  is  quickly  installed  and  here  again  the  value  of  the 
single  unit  is  seen.  With  a  full-lengfh  axle  carrying 
two  wheels  and  two  bearings,  a  broken  axle  or  a  broken 
bearing  requires  a  complete  tearing  down  of  one-half 
the  running  gear  of  the  car,  with  the  possible  scrapping 
of  this  whole  unit,  whereas  with  the  standardized  single 
unit  not  more  than  one  box,  one  wheel  or  one  axle  re- 
quires to  be  replaced.  Here  again  is  a  great  saving  of 
time,  labor  and  material,  and  the  sum  of  these  three 
items  equals  cost  of  repairs. 

These  points  in  favor  of  a  standardized  mine-car 
equipment  may  be  briefly  summed  up  under  the  follow- 
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STEEL  CHAXXELS  UNITED  BY  WIDE  CHANNEL 
This  channel  may  be  made  standard  so  long  as  the  wheel- 
base  is  fixed.  However,  it  is  generally  understood  that  'ij*' 
wheelbase  should  be  one-third  the  car  length.  That  length,  how- 
ever, is  less  variable  than  the  capacity  and  can  be  standardizea. 
for  cars  which  violate  this  standard  do  not  have  to  be  thrown 
out. 
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ing  list  of  features  and  advantages:  (1)  A  running 
gear  which  is  standard  with  all  parts  interchangeable 
regardless  of  track  gage.  (2)  One  that  is  adaptable 
to  either  plain  or  roller-bearing  wheels.  (3)  One  that 
will  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  operation.  The  side  thrust  incidental  to  travel  around 
curves  and  track  irregularities,  which  has  heretofore 
been  so  destructive  and  troublesome,  is  entirely  over- 
come by  this  construction.  (4)  Perfect  and  permanent 
alignment  of  the  axles  is  obtained  by  attaching  the 
four  boxes  to  the  rigidly  built-up  steel  truck  with  bolts 
and  lugs.  (5)  The  side  thrust  is  taken  at  the  ends  of 
the  axle,  inside  the  wheel  and  box,  and  for  this  reaso.n 
there  is  no  friction  between  the  wheel  hub  and  the  box. 
(6)  The  wheel  and  box  when  assembled  form  a  chamber 
within  which  the  axle  is  wholly  contained  and  inclosed, 
and  further  constitute  a  containing  chamber  for  lubri- 
cant, so  that  the  surfaces  between  which  there  is  turn- 
ing motion  are  always  kept  well  lubricated.  (7)  The 
co.ntaining  chamber  is  sealed;  water,  dirt  and  grit  can- 
not get  in  nor  can  the  lubricant  get  out.  (8)  The 
simplicity  with  which  broken  wheels,  axles  and  bearings 
may  be  replaced  will  reduce  running-gear  repair  costs 
to  a  minimum.  (9)  A  modern  system  of  applying  lubri- 
cant will  result  in  greater  efficiency,  greater  economy 
and  therefore  better  results. 


In  Regrouting  Cylinder  Foundation,  Use 
Of  Sulphur  Was  Narrowly  Averted 

By  F.  C.  Sinback 

Oak  Grove,  Ala. 

SOME  time  ago,  while  the  master  mechanic  for  a 
large  coal-mining  company,  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  provide  for  the  regrouting  of  the  main  generator 
engine — a  30  x  42-in.  carliss.  This  machine  was  so 
constructed  that  the  cylinder  rested  directly  on  the 
concrete  foundation,  a  heavy  flange  being  cast  on  the 
bottom  edge,  with  holes  cored  through  it  to  receive 
the  anchor  bolts.  When  the  engine  was  erected  the 
foundation  was  thoroughly  grouted  with  cement,  but  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak,  about  two  years  later,  the 
engine  required  releveling,  and  for  this  reason  the 
foundation  had  to  be  regrouted. 

As  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  coal  wa.s  in  great 
demand  and  as  our  output  jwould  be  cut  about  in  half 
by  shutting  dovra  this  engine,  much  thought  was  ex- 
pended on  this  problem,  and  a  method  sought  for  doing 
this  work  that  would  cause  no  delay  in  the  operation  of 
the  mines. 

The  superintendent  at  this  plant,  himself  an  engineer, 
had  decided  on  using  sulphur  for  the  grouting.  This 
had  the  advantage  over  concrete  in  that  it  would  solidify 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  poured,  whereas  cement  would 
require  several  days  to  harden.  It  was  decided  also  to 
do  the  work  on  Sunday,  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost 
in  the  operation  cf  the  mines. 

I  was  afraid,  however,  that  the  heat  from  the  cylin- 
der would  melt  the  sulphur,  although  I  could  not  re- 
member offhand  the  melting  point  of  this  material,  nor 
did  I  know  exactly  how  hot  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
became.  Something  told  me,  however,  that  sulphur 
would  not  answer  as  grouting  under  that  cylinder  for 
the  above  reason. 

I  spoke  to  the  superintendent  about  this  matter,  but 
he  asserted  that  there  was  no  danger.  As  I  was  unusu- 
ally  busy  attending  to   other  matters   and   as   he   had 


taken  it  on  himself  to  handle  this  matter,  I  said  no 
more  at  the  time.  The  sulphur  was  purchased  and  all 
preparations  made  to  do  the  work  the  following  Sunday. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  I  started  raising  the 
engine.  All  anchor  bolts  were  loosened  and  the  machine 
wedged  up.  I  found  that  the  cylinder  had  gone  down 
about  *  in.  into  the  grouting,  but  that  the  crank  end  of 
the  girder  frame  remained  practically  in  its  original 
position.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
frame  as  designed  was  rather  light,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  not  stiff  enough  to  prevent  it  from  spring- 
ing. This  allowed  the  cylinder  to  work  on  the  founda- 
tion to  a  greater  extent  than  the  rest  of  the  machine. 
After  wedging  up  and  removing  all  the  loose  grout 
from  under  the  cylinder  a  space  of  more  than  an  inch 
in  most  places  was  left  to  be  filled  with  the  new  grout- 
ing, and  under  the  girder  frame  this  opening  gradually 
diminished  until  it  became  nothing  at  the  extreme  front 
end. 

Melted  Sulphur  Readily  on  Exhaust  Bonnet 

The  superintendent  had  been  on  hand  for  some  time 
before  I  had  completed  wedging  up  and  was  looking 
after  the  melting  of  the  sulphur.  Having  completed 
the  preparation  of  the  engine  and  everything  being 
ready  for  grouting,  I  walked  out  to  the  point  where  the 
sulphur  was  being  melted  in  a  large  iron  pot  and 
watched  the  proceedings  for  a  few  minutes.  I  was  still 
not  satisfied  about  the  melting  point  of  the  new  material 
as  compared  with  the  heat  of  the  cylinder  under  which 
it  was  to  be  placed.  Accordingly,  saying  nothing,  I 
picked  up  a  small  lump  of  the  sulphur,  carried  it  into 
the  power  house  and  placed  it  on  the  exhaust  bonnet 
of  one  of  the  other  engines  in  operation  at  the  time. 
It  promptly  melted.  I  at  once  realized  that  it  would 
never  do  to  use  sulphur  under  the  cylinder.  I  therefore 
returned  and  told  the  superintendent  as  much.  To  con- 
vince him,  I  picked  up  another  lump  of  sulphur  and  asked 
him  to  come  into  the  power  house,  where  I  demonstrated 
how  it  melted  dovm  on  the  exhaust  bonnet  of  the  run- 
ning engine.  After  seeing  this  he  became  much  agitated 
and  asked  me  what  we  were  to  do.  I  told  him  to  go 
nhead  and  pour  the  sulphur  under  the  girder  frame, 
while  I  gathered  together  enough  lead  and  babbitt  to 
grout  the  cylinder  in  place. 

Lead,  Babbitt  and  Zinc  Used  to  Level  Up 
I  collected  about  1,200  lb.  of  lead,  babbitt,  zinc  and 
all  the  other  soft  metal  that  was  available.  This  we 
melted  in  the  pot  to  which  I  have  referred  and  poured  it 
under  the  cylinder,  using  a  large  babbitt  ladle  for  dip- 
ping it  out.  It  took  practically  all  the  metal  to  fill 
the  space,  and  we  had  several  narrow  escapes  from 
being  burned  by  flying  metal,  as  this  material  blew 
readily  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  damp  concrete 
foundation.  However,  we  operated  the  engine  on  Mon- 
day, and  it  has  been  running  on  this  grouting  ever  since. 
Had  sulphur  been  used  it  would  have  melted  out 
promptly  on  starting  up,  leaving  the  cylinder  swinging 
on  the  girder  frame.  This  no  doubt  would  have  broken, 
wrecking  the  engine  and  possibly  causing  loss  of  life. 
I  have  since  looked  up  the  melting  point  of  sulphur 
and  found  it  to  be  from  between  239  and  248  deg.  F. 
I  have  also  found  that  the  bottom  part  of  the  cylinder 
attained  a  temperature  of  about  266  deg.  F.  These 
temperatures  tell  their  own  story  and  show  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  foundation  under  the  cylinder  of 
this  engine  had  been  grouted  with  sulphur. 
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Make  Wage  Scales  So  Flexible  That  They 
Will  Run  for  Years  Without  Injustice 

By  F.  L.  Baird* 

Renton.  Pa. 

BUSINESS  travels  in  cycles,  with  three  major  move- 
ments in  each  cycle.  We  have  (1)  the  period  of 
accumulation  of  capital  with  its  easy  money  condi- 
tions, its  gradually  rising  prices  for  capital  and  labor, 
its  expanding  credit  and  its  general  optimism;  (2) 
the  period  of  distribution  with  its  overextension  of 
credit  and  its  overexpansion  of  business  when  prices  of 
both  commodities  and  labor  reach  their  peak,  when 
credit  becomes  strained  and  money  scarce  and  high; 
(3)  the  period  of  depression  when  the  public  is  pessi- 
mistic, industries  shut  down  and  labor  is  out  of  employ- 
ment and  when  the  public  retrenches  and  stops  buying. 

In  this  last  period  frozen  and  overextended  credits 
are  gradually  liquidated.  Money  becomes  easy  and 
cheap  and  seeks  employment,  and  we  drag  along  in  this 
condition  until  the  public  comes  slowly  to  believe  that 
prices  have  reached  their  lowest  point  and  begins  to 
buy  again.  The  length  of  the  period  of  depression 
always  depends  on  the  speed  at  which  commodities  and 
labor  are  brought  down  to  a  normal  level. 

We  then  follow  the  cycle,  beginning,  as  before,  with 
the  period  of  accumulation.  This  better  economic  con- 
dition starts  in  the  section  of  the  country  that  is  first 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  lower  price  basis.  This  has  been 
the  history  of  business  conditions  in  the  United  States 
from  the  beginning  and  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  human  mind. 

Capital  generally  is  in  control  of  intelligent  people, 
for  if  they  were  not  intelligent  they  would  not  retain 
control  of  it  long.  During  periods  of  depression  capital 
is  wise  enough  to  renounce  any  attempt  to  continue  mak- 
ing the  big  profits  of  the  periods  of  great  prosperity 
just  past.  Thus  it  is  that  capital  always  makes  the  sac- 
rifices in  profits  before  labor  is  ready  to  grant  any  con- 
cessions as  to  its  rate  of  pay.  In  the  language  of  the 
counting  house,  capital  liquidates  before  labor. 

Capital  and  labor  must  work  hand  in  hand,  for  one 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  other  and  on  the  success 
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or  failure  of  one  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
other.  We  cannot  have  prosperity  of  capital  without 
prosperity  of  labor,  and  labor  cannot  be  prosperous 
unless  capital  also  prospers,  for  the  producer  is  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

It  is  right  and  necessary  that  labor  should  have  its 
organization  to  promote  its  welfare  and  have  a  hand  in 
deciding  its  working  conditions  and  remuneration.  But 
the  present  system  of  inelastic  wage  rates  covering  a 
period  of  years  that  blindly  overlooks  the  ever-changing 
economic  situation  due  to  the  business  cycle  is  wrong 
and  fair  neither  to  capital  nor  labor.  So  is  a  system 
that  is  set  for  each  district  without  any  regard  to  local 
conditions  at  the  mines  or  without  consideration  of  the 
restriction  of  the  product  to  certain  definite  coal  markets 
which  the  quality  of  the  coal  or  the  railroad  connections 
and  competition  of  other  fields  imposes. 

I  have  said  it  is  not  fair  to  capital  or  to  labor,  and 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  harmful  to  the  latter  because  during 
the  periods  of  accumulation  and  distribution  labor  does 
not  get  its  fair  share  of  the  profits  that  capital  and 
labor  working  together  create  and  therefore  should 
enjoy  in  common  and  because  during  the  third  period, 
that  of  depression,  organized  labor  resists  wage  reduc- 
tions, so  that,  despite  the  willingness  of  capital  to  meet 
price  reductions  in  non-union  fields,  it  cannot  do  so,  and 
the  mine  worker  consequently  gets  little  work,  though 
at  high  wages,  and  there  is  a  deadlock  with  the  buying 
public,  which  retards  the  return  of  the  accumulation 
period — a  direct  loss  to  labor  as  well  as  to  capital. 
Furthermore,  friction  is  inevitable  in  making  a  new 
scale,  for  what  will  not  mend  must  end. 

The  unchanging  wage  scale  is  not  fair  to  capital  be- 
cause during  the  period  of  depression  the  operator  is 
forced  to  close  his  mines  or  run  them  at  a  loss. 

The  appended  table  will  give  an  idea  of  a  scale  such  as 
I  have  suggested.  The  selling  price  which  is  assumed  to 
be  normal  for  the  1918  wage  scale  is  $2.40.  All  increases 
or  decreases  in  price  are  taken  as  referring  to  this  sales 
price.  The  wage  concession  is  taken  as  60  per  cent  of 
the  price  increase  and  the  wage  deduction  60  per  cent  of 
the  price  decrease.  Thus  the  pi-'k  work  price,  which  is 
76c.  with  the  price  at  $2.40,  will  be  $1,063  when  the  price 
rises  to  $4,  and  58.9c.  if  the  price  falls  to  $1.50. 


PROPOSED  SLIDING  SCALE  FOR  COAI^MINE  WORKERS 


^Mining,  per  Ton^ 
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*$1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
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scale  rate. 


$0,589 
.608 
.627 
.646 
.665 
.684 
.703 
.722 
.741 
.760 
.779 
.798 
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.931 
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How  to  Socket  Wirf*  Rope  and  Retain  Its  Full  Strength 

Why  Socketed  Ends  Fail — How  to  Make  the  Joint — Clean  Wires 
with  Gasoline,  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Alkali — Use  Pure  Zinc  Instead 
of  Babbitt — All    Instructions   to   Socketers   Should   Be   in  Writing 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


HOW  to  socket  wire  rope  most  effectively  is  a 
problem  that  has  never  received  the  attention 
around  the  mine  that  its  importance  warrants. 
At  shaft  operations  and  plants  having  steep  gravity 
planes  the  hoisting  ropes  are  continually  subjected  to 
strains  and  stresses.  Not  only  should  they  be  frequently 
inspected  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  a 
thoroughly  systematized  procedure  for  socketing  them 
when  new  or  for  resocketing  them  when  through  daily 
wear  and  tear  the  socketed  end  has  become  no  longer 
fit  to  withstand  hard  service. 

Chief  among  the  details  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
placing  an  order  for  rope  to  be  employed  in  a  shaft  or 
on  a  plane  is  that  an  adequate  length  should  be  pro- 
vided. If  only  the  requisite  lineal  footage  is  placed  in 
operation,  it  will  become  necessary  later  to  splice  in 
additional  short  lengths  to  replace  sections  of  several 
feet  in  length  which  have  been  cut  off  at  the  socket. 
Such  rope  soon  becomes  unsafe  to  use  by  reason  of  its 
diminished  strength. 

It  is  far  better,  and  much  more  economical  in  the  long 
run,  to  employ  in  the  beginning  a  rope  that  is  from 
25  to  50  ft.  longer  than  actual  initial  requirements. 
Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  drums  of  hoisting 
engines  entirely  bare  when  the  rope  is  paid  out. 

Stresses  sustained  in  heavy  and  continuous  hoisting, 
while  having  their  effects  on  all  sections  of  the  rope,  are 
more  noticeable  in  certain  places  than  others.  That 
portion  of  rope  adjacent  to  the  socket  as  well  as  that 
near  or  in  contact  with  the  shaft  side  of  the  sheave 
wheel  when  the  cage  is  at  rest  at  the  bottom  are  sub- 
jected to  more  wear  than  is  the  rest  of  the  cable.  When 
the  cage  or  skip  comes  to  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
the  rope  is  continually  vibrating.  The  e.xtremity  or 
point  of  this  vibration  ends  at  the  sheave  wheel  and  at 
the  socket  on  the  cage  itself. 

Cut  Off  Six  Feet  of  Rope  Every  Six  Months 

This  is  more  wearing  on  the  rope  than  the  actual 
hoisting  cycle.  Not  only  is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  cable  to  stretch  throughout  its  entire  length  at 
such  times  but  shearing  forces  are  exerted  on  the 
strands  at  the  socket.  It  is  considered  wise,  therefore, 
to  cut  off  and  scrap  every  six  months  or  a  year  6  ft.  or 
so  of  the  rope  nearest  to  the  socket.  The  section  nearest 
the  sheave  wheel  will  then  be  lowered  away  from  the 
point  of  undue  stress,  and  consequently  will  not  be 
subjected  to  any  forces  other  than  those  exerted  in  a 
straight  pull.  It  is  always  well  to  provide  a  drum  that 
can  carry  the  extra  length  of  rope;  otherwise  in  a  few 
months  it  may  be  necessary  to  scrap  the  whole  rope  as 
too  short  for  the  service  as  a  result  of  having  become 
worn  out  at  its  lower  extremity. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  a  fairly  general  practice  in 
socketing  rope  around  coal  mines  to  pull  a  6-in.  length 
of  the  strands  through  the  socket,  bend  them  backward 
on  the  socket  exterior,  and  then  fill  the  interior  with 


babbitt  metal.  The  bent  strands  are  then  wired  around 
the  outside  of  the  socket,  and  the  job  is  considered  as 
perfect  as  such  a  joint  can  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  babbitt  is  not  the  most  suitable 
metal  for  use  as  a  filler;  secondly,  little  care  is  exercised 
in  the  proper  cleaning  of  the  materials.  These  two  fac- 
tors alone  in  many  instances  give  to  the  finished  job  a 
strength  of  only  50  per  cent  of  the  rope's  capacity. 

Recent  experiments  in  the  art  of  properly  socketing 
wire  rope  do  not  tend  to  substantiate  the  claims  made 
for  older  practices  more  generally  in  use.  Infinitely 
more  care  should  be  exercised  in  cleaning  the  individual 
strands  that  are  finally  to  rest  within  the  socket.  Then, 
too,  unalloyed  zinc  is  considered  as  being  a  far  better 
socketing  material  than  babbitt. 

Two  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict for  several  years  past  have  followed  a  plan  for 
socketing  wire  rope  which  it  would  be  diflScult  to  im- 
prove upon.  The  proper  socketing  of  such  rope  is  con- 
sidered an  operation  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  by  it 
safety  is  promoted  and  valuable  plant  operation  may  be 
conserved  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  essential.  The  men 
in  charge  of  socketing  operations  at  too  many  plants  are 
given  merely  verbal  instructions  as  to  how  to  proceed. 
This  practice  permits  irregularities  to  creep  into  the 
work  as  a  result  of  dimmed  or  hazy  memories  of  the 
instructions  actually  received.  The  engineering  depart- 
ments of  the  companies  referred  to,  howevei-,  have 
prepared  tracings  of  what  are  now  recognized  as  the 
four  necessary  steps  in  the  operation.  Furthermore, 
instructions  (blueprinted  from  tracings)  are  issued 
covering  the  way  in  which  each  step  of  the  work  should 
follow  its  predecessor  in  natural  sequence.  Both  blue- 
prints are  made  on  the  same  sheet,  which  is  supplied  to 


At- 


FOUR   STAGES    IN   THE   SOCKETING   OF   WIRE  ROPE 

Three  seizings  are  put  on  the  rope.  The  socket  is  carefully 
cleansed  of  paint  and  grease  and  rounded  out  smoothly  at  E. .  The 
rope  is  then  passed  into  the  socket  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  The 
end  seizing  is  then  removed  :  the  wires  are  untwisted  until  they 
stand  out  like  a  broom,  as  in  Pig.  2.  and  the  hemp  core  is  cut  as 
far  as  the  second  seizing.  The  rope  is  then  drawn  back  as  in 
Fig.  3.  and  pure  zinc  at  the  proper  temperature  is  poured  in  and 
the  two  remaining  seizings  are  removed. 
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the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  work.  If  the  directions 
are  followed  to  the  letter — and  there  is  small  chance  for 
deviation  under  the  system  adopted — there  is  only  a 
remote  possibility  of  the  lives  of  men  being  jeopardized 
or  of  operations  being  tied  up  as  a  result  of  the  rope 
pulling  out  of  the  socket. 

The  instructions  here  given  are  cor.sidered  the  most 
effective  known  today.  Proceeding  in  accordance  with 
them  permits  of  the  rope  being  used  to  a  full  100  per 
cent  of  its  capacity,  instead  of  only  70  per  cent,  the 
figure  that  has  long  been  accepted  as  safe  where  the 
strands  are  bent  back  on  the  socket  and  babbitt  metal 
used  as  the  filler. 

Full  directions  for  socketing  wire  rope  as  issued  by 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  companies  are  as  follows: 
Before  cutting,  the  rope  should  be  securely  seized  at  the 
end  with  iV-in.  black  annealed  wire  tightly  wrapped  on 
in  a  single  layer.  Two  additional  seizings  should  be 
placed  on  the  rope  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1  of  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  The  second  seizing  should  com- 
mence at  a  distance  from  the  rope  end  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  socket  itself  (as  CD,  Fig.  1),  plus  i  in.,  in 
order  that  the  freed  wires  will  finally  project  i  in. 
through  the  socket  and  to  the  outside. 

The  third  seizing  should  be  placed  at  approximately 
the  same  distance  back  of  the  second  as  the  second  is 
from  the  first.  Care  should  be  taken  that  these  wrap- 
pings are  absolutely  tight  and  secure.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  main  lay  of  the  rope  be  prevented 
from  untwisting,  as  otherwise  the  tension  of  the 
strands  may  not  be  equal  to  the  strains  upon  them  when 
the  load  is  later  applied.  When  all  three  seizings  have 
been  made,  a  hacksaw  should  be  used  for  cutting  the 
rope. 

Grease,  Paint  and  Sharp  Edges  Removed 

Next,  the  internal  surface  of  the  socket  should  oe 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  all  paint  and  grease  removed. 
The  small-end  opening  of  the  socket  should  be  smoothly 
rounded  out  at  E,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  will  remove 
any  sharp  or  jagged  edges  that  may  have  been  formed 
in  the  casting  or  forging.  The  i-ope  should  be  passed 
through  the  socket  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1. 

Now  remove  the  end  seizing  from  the  rope,  permitting 
the  other  two  wrappings  to  remain.  Next  untwist  the 
wires  in  all  the  strands  until  they  stand  out,  broom- 
shaped,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Cut  out  and  remove  the 
hemp  core  as  far  back  as  the  first  seizing  now  in  place. 

Dip  the  free  wires  into  gasoline  and  then  cleanse  them 
thoroughly  of  all  oil  and  grease.  Follow  this  operation 
by  dipping  the  wires  into  a  solution  of  commercial 
muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid.  This  latter  dipping  must 
remove  all  scale  and  expose  the  bright  metal  surface 
of  each  individual  wire. 

Next,  dip  the  free  wires  into  a  solution  of  soda  ash 
and  hot  water  to  thoroughly  remove  all  traces  of  the 
acid.  The  strength  of  this  solution  should  be  that 
made  by  adding  one  ounce  of  soda  ash  to  one  quart  of 
boiling  water. 

Pull  the  rope  back  into  its  proper  position  in  the 
socket  until  point  B  of  the  rope  (Fig.  1)  comes  opposite 
D,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Be  certain  that  both  the  socket 
and  the  end  of  the  rope  are  perfectly  dry  before  either 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  molten  zinc.  If  one 
or  the  other  is  wet,  steam  will  be  formed,  the  zinc 
caused  to  fly,  and  severe  burns  may  result. 

Warm  the  exterior  of  the  socket  with  a  blow  torch. 
See  that  the  socket  lines  up  with  the  axi.-*  of  the  rope. 


and  then  pour  the  socket  full  of  molten  zinc.  The  metal 
should  be  heated  slowly  in  order  that  it  may  melt  with- 
out burning.  It  must  not  be  too  hot  or  it  may  anneal 
the  ends  of  the  wires.  From  700  to  800  deg.  F.  should 
be  sufficient  heat.  To  determine  just  when  the  metal 
has  reached  the  most  desirable  temperature  for  pouring, 
the  so-called  "stick  method"  may  be  employed  with 
safety. 

A  soft  dry  pine  stick  when  dipped  into  the  hot  zinc 
and  quickly  withdrawn  must  not  have  any  of  the  metal 
adhering  to  it;  neither  should  it  show  signs  of  being 
much  burned  or  charred.  If  the  zinc  adheres  to  the 
stick,  it  is  too  cold  for  pouring.  If  the  stick  appears  a 
pale  browm,  then  the  metal  is  too  hot  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  The  exact  temperature  of  the  zinc  is  reached 
when  the  stick  shows  no  signs  of  zinc  adhesion  or  of 
being  burned. 

Pour  the  molten  metal  slowly  and  evenly,  allowing 
some  of  the  zinc  to  flow  entirely  through  the  socket 
before  plugging  the  bottom  end.  This  insures  the  com- 
plete filling  of  the  holder.  If  dross  should  form  on  the 
zinc  in  melting,  be  careful  to  let  none  enter  the  socket 
during  the  pouring  process.  After  the  zinc  has  fully 
soliaified,  carefully  remove  the  remaining  seizing  wires. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  doing  this,  that  the 
wires  of  the  hoisting  rope  be  not  cut  or  mutilated. 
Never  use  a  hammer  and  chisel  for  cutting  the  binding 
wires. 

The  efficacy  of  the  process  here  detailed  depends  on 
absolute  cleanliness.  The  free  wires  must  be  perfectly 
clean  in  a  chemical  sense.  After  dipping  in  the  various 
solutions,  the  wires  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  touched  by  the  hands. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  small  amount  of  extra 
time  consumed  in  socketing  the  rope  in  this  manner,  as 
against  some  of  the  older  hit-and-miss  methods,  is  of 
little  importance.  "Anything  that  is  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  well,"  and  this  old  adage  is  quite  as 
appropriate  in  socketing  wire  rope  as  in  anything  else. 
It  will  be  found  that  by  following  this  method  the  life 
of  the  rope  is  increased,  little  danger  of  an  accident  is 
incurred,  and  greater  weights  may  be  suspended  from 
a  given  size  of  rope  and  socket.  Certainly  these  are 
factors  of  the  greatest  significance. 


Progress  and  Lost-Material  Records  Aid  in 
Map  Making  and  Inventory  Keeping 

ONE  of  the  important  duties  of  the  engineering 
corps  at  a  colliery  is  to  keep  the  progress  map  of 
the  mine  up  to  date.  Too  often,  however,  this  work  is 
not  done  with  the  degree  of  promptitude  and  exactness 
it  merits.  In  most  cases  the  incompleteness  is  not  the 
fault  of  men  on  the  corps,  for  the  data  supplied  to  them 
are  often  vague  and  insufficient.  Where  the  progress 
figures  are  collected  by  the  members  of  the  corps  them- 
selves in  weekly  visits  to  the  mine  accuracy  is  obtained, 
but  the  work  is  quite  costly. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corps  visits  the  mine  at  in- 
tervals of  one  or  two  month.s.  the  men  are  not  familiar 
with  the  territory  to  be  covered,  and  time  is  lost  meas- 
uring up  the  progress  made  in  places  where  the  work 
performed  does  not  warrant  any  such  careful  survey. 
Furthermore  they  find  rooms  have  caved,  in  places  only 
partly  and  in  other  places  so  as  to  be  entirely  inaccess- 
ible. 

In  the  former  case,  though  the  place  could  be  entered 
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for  purposes  of  inspection,  it  is  really  no:t  safe  to  do  so. 
So  in  places  partly  or  wholly  caved  an  approximation  has 
to  be  made  as  to  the  length  of  the  room  at  its  termina- 
tion. The  pit  boss  in  entering  yardage  in  his  notebook 
is  interested  in  obtaining  information  which  he  alone 
requires,  and  he  does  not  lay  great  stress  on  the  progress 
map,  believing  that  the  engineering  corps  will,  and 
should,  take  care  of  that.  If  appealed  to  for  informa- 
tion covering  a  caved  place  of  one  or  two  months  stand- 
ing, he  resorts  to  his  notebook  for  yardage  and  relies 
upon  memory  for  more  detailed  information. 

A  system  of  some  kind,  in  which  records  are  kept  of 
progress  and  conditions  underground,  should  be  main- 
tained at  every  mine.  The  practice  often  has  been  urged 
but  seldom  has  been  followed.  No  doubt  the  importance 
of  these  records  as  well  as  of  others  will  be  recognized 
more  fully  hereafter,  for  with  their  aid  the  task  of 
the  engineering  corps  will  be  simplified.  Referring  to 
the  reports,  the  corps  will  have  a  clear  ir.sight  as  to 
what  it  has  to  do  when  it  gets  underground. 

An  excellent  method  of  keeping  records  of  the  prog- 
ress and  conditions  in  the  various  places  is  used  at  the 
Jean  mine  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  Dinsmore,  Pa.  In 
taking  his  notes  on  yardage,  R.  M.  Johnson,  the  mine 
boss,  spends  a  little  more  time  than  is  customary  and 
enters  descriptive  notes  of  general  conditions  in  each 
place.  An  example  covering  one  portion  of  this  mine  is 
shown  in  record  form  in  the  table  herewith.  For  this 
purpose  an  ordinary  journal,  10  x  16  in.,  ruled  horizon- 
tally, is  used.  These  ledger  entries  are  carried  across 
a  double  page,  allowing  ample  space  for  complete  notes. 
As  the  rooms  in  this  mine  are  driven  in  one  direction 
only,  a  double  page  is  all  that  is  required  for  records  of 
rooms  driven  from  any  one  butt  roadway.  The  notes 
are  brought  up  to  date  after  yardages  are  taken  in  the 
places  and  are  entered  in  ink,  longhand. 

Guessing  How  Much  Coal  Has  Been  Extr.acted 

The  record  shown  is  almost  self-explanatory,  but  the 
purposes  of  the  different  subdivisions  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Room  No.  4  is  a  good  representative  of  the 
kind  of  room  which  needs  a  record  of  this  kind.  After 
30  ft.  of  pillar  was  out  the  roof  caved  and  the  rest  of 
the  coal  was  lost.  The  engineer,  entering  the  neck  and 
seeing  the  cave,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  assume  how  much 
was  taken  out  and  how  much  left.  However,  the  room 
was  not  driven  up  the  standard  distance  of  230  ft.,  yet 
no  reason  was  recorded  for  stopping  it.  Had  this  been 
added,  the  story  would  have  been  more  complete. 

The  reason  may  be  inferred  from  an  entry  under  the 
heading  "Remarks,"  where  it  is  stated  that  the  place 
stood  idle  for  two  months.  Probably  this  accounts  for 
the  room  not  having  been  driven  through,  though  it 
would  be  well  to  mention  any  such  reason.  The  rooms 
are  widened  out  on  one  side  only,  so  that  the  track  lies 
close  to  one  rib.  The  last  phrase  under  the  heading 
"Remarks"  develops  certain  facts.  Evidently  the  road- 
way in  the  room  has  been  posted  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  track.  After  standing  for  two  months  the  roof 
shewed  signs  of  weakening.  It  was  then  decided  to 
repost  the  trackway  to  insure  clear  passage  for  cars. 

A  so-called  "half-and-half"  system  (half  advance  and 
half  retreat)  is  followed  in  this  mine,  and  therefore  the 
pillar  face  in  this  room,  which  was  being  drawn  on  the 
"advance,"  could  not  progress  beyond  the  break  line. 
Dangerous  falls  along  the  length  of  the  room  necessi- 
tated its  abandonment.  Most  of  this  story  is  substan- 
tiated under  these  headings.     For  plotting  on  a  map, 


more  information  than  "15  ft.  rib  lost"  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  might  be  anywhere  along  some  200  ft.  of  pillar 
and  in  one  or  two  places. 

In  Coal  Age  issue  of  Nov.  25,  1921,  an  account  is 
given  dealing  with  the  method  of  keeping  records  at  an 
up-to-date  mine  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  where  re- 
ports are  made  out  daily  by  the  locomotive  crews.  At 
this  same  mine  the  cars  are  numbered  and  any  work 
done  on  a  particular  car  is  charged  against  the  car  by 
number.  At  the  Jean  mine  the  locomotives  are  num- 
bered and  each  motor  has  its  own  stall  in  the  locomotive 
barn.  Motor  repairs  are  done  outside,  it  being  a  drift 
mine.  The  locomotive  crews  are  required  to  fill  out 
daily  reports  on  an  itemized  sheet  as  below. 

The  repairs  on  any  one  of  the  locomotives,  including 
labor  and  parts,  are  charged  up  to  it  by  number.  Where 
more  detailed  reports   are  not   deemed  advisable,   this 


MOTORiiAN  REPORI 


Mine 

Name _ 

Cars  Hauled. 

Coal 

Slate 

Material.. 

Ampere  Hr. 

Trips 

No.  lien  on  Secticn  

Loco.  No. 


Date..... 


form  will  serve  a  double  purpose.  From  it  one  may 
arrive  at  the  locomotive  cost  per  ton  of  coal  mined  and 
also  the  man-power  required  per  ton  of  coal  during  any 
one  year. 

Records  of  operations  were  unheard  of  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Yet  by  their  means  an  appreciable  cut  may 
be  made  in  the  cost  of  operating,  for  they  supply  the 
necessary  information  for  a  comparative  study  of  sec- 
tion with  section,  man  with  man,  year  with  year,  and 
finally  determine  the  relative  merits  of  different  manu- 
factured products. 

RECORD  OF  PROGRESS  ASD  MATERI.\L.S    IN    SI.XTH   BUTT    \1.\IX 


Face 
Advance    Rib  Recovery 


Feet 
230 
230 
230 
200 

230 


230 
230 
230 


Feet 
Rib  all  out 
Rib  all  out 
Rib  all  out 
30  ft.  rib  out;  rest 

lost 

15  ft.  rib  lost;  rest 
out 

Rib  all  out 
Rib  all  out 
15  ft.  rib  lost:  rest 

out 
Rib  all  out 
20  ft.  rib  lost ;  rest 

out 


Remarks  Record  of  Materials 
Clean;  no  coal  lost     Material  all  out 
Clean  Material  all  out 

Clean  Material  all  out 

Material  all  out 

Due  to  caving  I  5  ft  rail;  I  tie  lost: 

other  material  out 
Clean  Material  all  iiut 

Clean  Material  all  out 


11  230  Rib  all  out  Cle 

12  230         Rib  aU  out  Cle 

13  230        No  rib  Las 
•Place   caved    in    because    of   stan 

rib  was  started  ;  reposted  place  all  along  roadway. 


30   ft.   rail,    3   ties 
Inst:   other  mate- 
rial out 
.Material  all  out 
Material  all  out 
Material  all  out 
stood    2    months   before 
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Ventilation  as  a  Safety  Factor  in  Mining* 

By  C.  LORIMER  COLBURNt 

AN  OPERATOR  has  not  done  everything  in  his  power 
.  to  make  his  mine  safe  if  he  has  neglected  to  install 
a  positive  system  of  ventilation,  for  it  is  not  safe  to 
depend  on  atmospheric  conditions  for  supplying  air  to 
the  mines. 

As  a  rule,  large  mines  with  extensive  workings  are 
equipped  with  modern  ventilation  systems.  Some  of 
these  systems  are  efficient,  while  others,  on  account  of 
being  poorly  designed,  do  not  distribute  air  to  all  the 
working  faces.  Many  mines,  especially  the  smaller  ones, 
depend  upon  natural  air  currents  for  their  ventilation. 

The  laws  of  some  states  require  two  exits  from  a 
mine.  When  two  openings  to  the  surface  are  provided  a 
flow  of  air  usually  is  set  up.  This  current  may  be 
beneficial  or  detrimental,  depending  on  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. A  change  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  may 
start  a  draft  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  desired. 

Is  it  best  to  leave  such  an  important  contributor  to 
mine  safety  as  ventilation  to  the  uncertainty  of  weather 
conditions,  or  is  it  best  to  install  a  fan  and  always  keep 
the  movement  of  air  through  the  property  under  con- 
trol? Without  trying  to  answer  this  question  let  us 
review  a  disaster  that  recently  occurred  at  the  Satanic 
mine,  near  Morrison,  Col. 

Fight  Mine  Fire  in  an  Almost  Vertical  Seam 

The  Satanic  is  a  small  coal  mine  which  has  been 
opened  by  a  vertical  shaft  about  200  ft.  deep.  The  coal 
seam  stands  almost  upright,  dipping  to  the  east  at  an 
angle  of  85  deg.  The  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  country 
rock  and  drifts  were  driven  to  the  coal  seam  on  the 
100-  and  200-foot  levels.  There  are  several  openings  to 
the  surface  where  the  coal  seam  has  been  worked  out. 
A  small  fire  started  in  this  mine  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion ;  it  originated  in  one  of  the  worked-out  portions 
of  the  mine.  On  Dec.  13,  1921,  the  superintendent,  with 
several  men,  went  underground  to  erect  stoppings  in 
order  to  seal  the  fire  area  and  to  isolate  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  mine.  These  men  worked  underground  in  the 
morning  without  discomfort. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  changed  and  there  was  at 
the  same  time  an  abnormal  rise  in  temperature  outdoors 
which  changed  the  ventilation  in  the  mine,  driving  the 
fumes  from  the  fire  area  to  the  place  where  the  men 
were  at  work.  The  fumes  contained  carbon  monoxide, 
and  all  five  men  were  overcome  almost  simultaneously. 
Two  men  from  the  surface  went  down  to  rescue  these 
men.  In  the  meantime  the  direction  of  wind  had 
changed  and  the  men  who  went  underground  passed  the 
body  of  one  man  who  had  been  overcome.  One  of  the 
men  was  looking  for  his  son,  who  was  one  of  the  five 
that  had  succumbed.  While  they  were  underground  the 
direction  of  the  air  current  changed  again.  The  father 
was  overcome  and  lost  his  life  and  the  second  man 
barely  managed  to  make  his  escape. 

The  superintendent,  four  of  his  miners,  and  the  father 
of  one  of  them,  lost  their  lives  in  this  disaster.  If  this 
mine  had  been  provided  with  fans  and  if  the  ventilation 
had  been  under  control,  this  disaster  would  not  have 
occurred.  Many  of  the  small  mines  throughout  the 
country  are  hazardous  on  account  of  lack  of  controlled 


ventilation.  Many  of  these  mines  have  been  working 
for  years  without  inconvenience.  Does  the  disaster  at 
the  Satanic  teach  us  a  lesson  that  all  mines,  whether 
large  or  small,  coal  or  metal,  should  have  positive 
ventilation,  or  is  this  just  an  exceptional  case? 


•Excerpt  from  National  Safety  Nrics. 

tMining  engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  safety  engineer 
National  Safety  Council.  ■    '•"°'"'^*^"^' 


Centrifugal-Pump  Primer  Handles  Only  Air 
And  Not  Water,  Thus  Saving  Power 

MOST  mining  men  have  had  their  experiences — and 
frequently  they  have  been  none  too  pleasant — with 
air-bound  centrifugal  pump.s.     These  machines  must  be 

filled  with 
water  in  order 
to  op  e  r  a  1 6, 
and  conse- 
q  u  e  n  1 1  y  in 
most  cases 
some  means 
must  be  provided 
for  priming.  The 
exact  shape  that 
such  means  will  take 
depends,  of  course, 
upon  circumstances 
and  local  conditions. 
In  many  instances  a 
priming  pump  of 
some  sort  is  essen- 
tial. To  meet  the 
need  for  a  machine 
for  this  purpose  the 
pump  shown  in  Fig. 
1  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  Bar- 
rett, Haentjens  & 
Co.,  of  Hazleton,  Pa. 
It  has  no  inlet  valves. 
Air  enters  through 
openings  in  the 
sleeves  (1).  The  pis- 
ton (2)  overruns  the 
openings  and  dis- 
charges the  air  to 
the  open  through  the 
leather-faced  valves 
(3).  Both  of  these 
valves  slide  over  the 
piston  rod,  their  mo- 
tion being  controlled 
by  the  spring  (4). 
The  driving  mechan- 
ism is  enclosed,  but 
ready  access  may  be 
gained  by  removal 
of  the  cover  (5). 
Drive  is  made 
thi-ough  a  short  belt 
from  a  motor  mount- 
ed on  the  bedplate. 
Water  is  prevented 
from  entering  the 
vacuum  pump  by 
fig.  1.    CROSS-SECTION  OF  means  of  a  vacuum 

PUMP  PRIMER  b  r  e  ak  e  r    installed 

The    priming    pump    is    shown    in  i.      ^     i        „ 

the    lower    part    of    the    illustration  about  tWO  feet  aOOVC 

and   the   vacuum    breaker    is   to    b.'  ,,        .  f    .u      ppn- 

seen  In  the  upper  part.  the   top    Ot    the   cen 
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FIG.   2.   FRONT  AND   SIDE   ELEVATIONS   OP   MOTOR-DRIVEN   CENTRIFUGAL    PUMP   PITTED   WITH  PRIMER 

Several   centrifugal  pumps  can   be   served  by  a  single  priming  device  but  the  priming  pumps  must  be  so  arranged 

that   they  can   be   readily   drained,   lest   the   water   they   contain    be    drawn    into   the    housing   and 

cause   the    float    to    rise    and    open    the  air    valve    before    the    pumps    are    primed. 

trifugal   pump.     The  priming  pump  thus  handles   air     tors.     Even  this  would  not  be  burned  were  a  market  at 

only  and  as   a   result  consumes   but   little   power.      In  hand  for  firewood.     Due  to  the  proximity  of  the  coal 

operation,  after  the  drain  valves  on  the  main  pump  are  mines  no  one  seems  to  want  to  burn  old  mine  timbers 

closed  and  the  priming  valves  opened,  the  vacuum  pump  for  fuel  purposes. 

is  started.    This  draws  water  through  the  suction  pipe  The  company  now  has  22  old  mine-timber  sawmills  in 

and  pump  casing  and  finally  into  the  vacuum  housing  operation  without  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pur- 

(6) — see  accompanying  cross-section.     Here   the  float  chase  in  the  yellow-pine  region  of  the  South  2,500,000 

(7)  begins  to  rise,  carrying  with  it  the  check  valve  (8)  ft.  of  mine  plank,  in  addition  to  the  amount  now  neces- 

and  the  air  valve  (9),  both  of  which  are  attached  to  the  sary  to  purchase.    Gradually  as  the  forests  of  the  South 

float  lever    (10).     Air  accordingly  enters  the  housing  are  cut  over  and  depleted,  the  savings  effected  at  these 

through  the  valve  (9),  reducing  the  vacuum  and  allow-  mills  will  become  more  pronounced.     As  it  is  believed 

ing  the  water  to  fall  again.     After  a  few  fluctuations  that  the  exportable  supply  of  Southern  timbers  will  be 

both  water  level  and  float  remain  steady,  the  quantity  gone  in   15  years,   old   mine-timber   sawmills   serve  to 

of  air  entering  the  housing  being  equal  to  the  quantity  lengthen   that   supply   to    Northern    consumers   by   the 

handled  by  the  pump  and  the  vacuum  maintained  being  amount  saved  in  that  period,  or  37,500,000  ft.  by  this 

equal  to  the  difference  in  elevations  of  the  water  in  the  company.     Other  anthracite  companies  having  similar 

sump   and   in   the    vacuum   breaker.      The   centrifugal  mills  are  effecting  like  economies. 

pump  is  now  primed  and  remains  in  this  condition  as  _     

long  as  the  priming  pump  continues  to  run.  Eye  Accidents  Exceed  Expectation 

When  now  the  main  pump  is  started  and  pressure  t)EFORE  compensation  was  paid,  eye  accidents  were 
builds  up  within  it  water  flows  over  to  the  vacuum  £)  not  thought  sufficiently  numerous  to  need  serious 
breaker,  causing  the  float  to  ascend  until  valve  (8)  comes  consideration.  It  is  now  known  that  the  losses  of  arms 
against  its  seat,  checking  this  flow.  Several  centrifugal  or  of  hands  or  of  legs  or  of  feet  separately  involve  less 
pumps  may  be  served  by  one  of  these  priming  devices,  aggregate  compensation  than  loss  of  eyes.  Unfortu- 
but  the  priming  pumps  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  nately  protecting  the  eye  is  less  easy  than  might  be 
can  be  completely  drained.  If  this  is  not  done  the  water  thought.  Goggles  must  be  strong  so  as  not  to  consti- 
contained  may  be  drawn  into  the  housing,  causing  the  tute  in  themselves  an  added  hazard,  and  they,  conse- 
float  to  rise  and  open  the  air  valve  before  the  pumps  quently,  are  not  as  easy  to  wear  as  spectacles  or  auto- 
are  primed.  mobilists'  goggles.     The  workman  who  wears  them  in 

In  general  a  priming  or  globe  valve  should  be  attached  the  mines  must  exert  himself,   like  all  mine  workers, 

to  the  highest  point  of  each  stage  of  each  pump.    This  and  the  perspiration  of  the  worker  makes  the  use  of 

statement  is  not  strictly  true,  as  certain  types  of  pumps  goggles  annoying  and  is  apt  to  cause  soreness  of  the 

require  priming  of  only  one  stage.    The  priming  valves  parts  in  contact  with  them. 

should  be  attached  to  the  vacuum  breaker  as  shown  in  Death  cases,  of  course,  lead  all  others,  but  eye  injuries 

the  drawing.  have    to    be    compensated    by    sums    of    money — much 

smaller,  it  is  true,  but  still  comparable  in  importance 

Broken  Mine  Timber  Saved  by  Resawing  with  injuries  resulting  in  death.    Thus  in  ten  bituminous 

DIIRTKr    1Q91    4.U     r>u-,   J  ,   u-      c    r,     J-       n     ^   1/  <^°^'   counties— Allegheny,    Armstrong,   Beaver,    Butler, 

iron  rn           i  o  ^J:iili^^f'\t    t      u  Fayette.  Greene,  Indiana,  Mercer,  Washington  and  West- 

intolunlv\        f/'^*^'^''^'^"  "•  "V""^''  ^"^  "^""'l^  moreland-the  compensation  awarded  to  Jan.   1,   1922. 

Ibirfor  rn  ;f    '        .T' 'I'T  "*:   ''"^''f.            "4  ^'°^  the   time   the   Workmen's   Compensation    Act   of 

salvalh,. T    """T    \  t'  ^J"  ^''"^"f  '"?•  ^^'^l:    K  "^  Pennsylvania  became  effective  Jan.  1,  1916,  has  been : 

salvaging  this  material  the  drain  on  the  nation's  timber  ^\^                                                          „„  o,o  .  ,i 

resources  was  lessened  by  just  the  amount  sawed  and  i::^'j::H:  [[[[y  —  -:]]-.::::-/.     ^Ifnfsl 

put  to  use  again.  Loss  of  arms 234,777 

lears  ago  this  material  was  burned  at  each  colliery  Loss  of  hands 707,887 

as  so  much  waste,  thus  losing  not  only  the  material  con-  Loss  of  feet 373,467 

sumed  but  the  labor  of  burning  it.     Today  all  but  the  Loss  of  legs ??H!? 

much  decayed  and  damaged  props  are  saved  for  saw-  OrHW^V'^'vif''^'''"*'' ^  Qv?  086 

mg  into  plank  and  wedges,  and  the  remainder,  partly  °'^''""'^^  '^'^"""■'^ ''''''"'' 

suitable  for  fuel  wood,  is  burned  at  the  colliery  incinera-  Total    $16,918,102 
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Bureau  of  Mines 
Reports  and  Investigations 


An  Investigation  Regarding  the  heat  of  distillation  of 
coal  is  being  conducted  at  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  experiment 
station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  investigation  has  for 
its  object  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  heat  evolved 
or  absorbed  through  chemical  reaction  during  the  process 
of  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  Such  informat'on  will  be 
of  value  to  the  byproduct  coking  and  gas  industries  in  that 
it  will  give  them  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  thermal 
requirements  of  their  ovens  and  retorts.  The  problem  is 
being  attacked  by  distilling  small  amounts  of  coal  m  a  bo:nb 
calorimeter,  the  necessary  energy  being  supplied  electrically 
and  being  accurately  measured  by  electrical  means.  The 
heat  effect  of  the  standardized  amount  of  electrical  energy 
required  to  distill  the  coal  is  measured  in  the  calorimeter 
and  compared  with  the  effect  of  the  same  amount  of  energy 
supplied  to  the  products  of  distillation  in  the  calorimeter 
during  a  parallel  experiment.  The  difference  between  the 
two  effects  gives  the  reaction  heat  of  the  coal,  positive  or 
negative,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Work  on  the  Detvelopment  of  new  types  of  coal-sam- 
pling apparatus  is  being  done  at  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  under  the  direction  of  O.  P. 
Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer.  The  practicability  of  coal 
inspection  on  a  large  scale  depends  upon  the  development  of 
sampling  devices  which  can  obtain  a  true  representative 
sample  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  transporta- 
tion methods.  This  means  the  development  of  apparatus 
somewhat  comparable  with  apparatus  used  for  loading  and 
unloading  coal.  A  machine  has  been  developed  which  will 
drill  a  6-in.  hole  vertically  through  coal  carried  in  a  car 
and  abstract  the  cuttings.  Complete  detailed  plans  have 
been  made  for  a  single  sampler  adapted  to  take  samples 
from  truck  loads  at  the  Government  Fuel  Yaro.  General 
plans  also  have  been  developed  for  a  multiple  sampler 
adapted  to  take  samples  from  open-top  cars  in  a  railroad 
train  without  distributing  the  train  or  unloading  the  coal. 
Only  the  reduced  laboratory  sample  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
sampler. 

Investigation  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  gas 
masks  for  use  of  train  crews  in  railroad  tunnels  has  been 
completed.  Results  of  the  tests  will  soon  be  published  by 
the  bureau  in  a  technical  paper  entitled  "Tests  of  Gus 
Masks  and  Respirators  for  Protection  from  Locomotive 
Smoke  in  Railroad  Tunnels,  with  Analyses  of  Tunnel  At- 
mospheres," by  A.  C.  Fieldner,  S.  H.  Katz  and  S.  P.  Kinney. 
A  small  mask  was  devised  that  fits  conveniently  into  a  coat 
pocket,  and  in  actual  service  with  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen  was  found  to  last  two  to  six  months  before  dis- 
tasteful gas  penetrated. 


To  Determine  the  Nature  and  Quantity  of  poisonous 
gases  produced  when  fires  in  a  mine,  in  a  closely  confined 
space,  were  extinguished  with  carbon  tetrachloride  and  with 
foamite  fire  extinguishers  exper  ments  were  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  request  of  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Mines.  Carbon  tetrachloride  developed  the 
poisonous  gases  phosgene  and  hydrogen  chloride  in  danger- 
ous concentrations.  No  dangerous  gases  other  than  those 
coming  from  the  fire  itself  were  found  with  the  foamite. 


At  the  Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of 
coal-storage  problems,  coal  has  been  exposed  to  excess  air 
for  three  hours  at  150  deg.  The  amount  of  oxidation  prod- 
ucts formed  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  are  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  tendency  of  the  coal  to  ignite  spon- 
taneously. The  method  has  been  tested  on  Newfield  (Free- 
port)  coal  and  Texas  lignite  with  fairly  consistent  results. 


Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.  Excludes  Union  Men 
And  Forms  Its  Own  Bargaining  Council 

AT  THE  time  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.  severed  relations 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  several 
times  since,  it  announced  that  as  soon  as  its  working  forces 
approached  normal  it  would  adopt  a  principle  of  collective 
bargaining,  giving  its  employees  a  voice  in  the  discussion 
of  their  industrial  relationships.  On  Jan.  25  of  this  year 
the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.,  after  extensive  investigation, 
presented  its  "plan  of  collective  bargaining  through  which 
not  only  the  fundamentals  of  employment  such  as  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions,  but  the  details  of  practic?.lly 
all  matters  in  connection  with  employment  and  living  con- 
ditions" will  be  "determined  through  mutual  agreements 
between  appointed  representatives  of  the  management  and 
elected  representatives  of  the  men." 

In  their  constitution  it  is  expressly  provided  that  "mem- 
bership in,  or  any  activity  in  behalf  of,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  or  membership  in,  or  activity  for, 
any  other  mine-labor  organization  will  be  a  bar  to  employ- 
ment." In  explanation  of  this  clause  the  company  says 
that  the  union  "by  its  actions  with  respect  to  the  coal- 
mining industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  demon- 
strated that  the  policy  of  its  leaders  is  not  that  of  collective 
bargaining  but  rather  of  dictation  and  that  its  purpose  is 
to  force  compliance  with  its  policies  in  total  disregard  of 
the  welfare  of  both  employers  and  employees,  even  to  the 
point  of  forcing  financial  ruin  upon  the  business  of  the 
employers  and  hardship,  privation  and  even  suffering  upon 
its  own  members." 

It  also  is  provided  that  while  alien  employees  are  to 
receive  the  protection  and  privileges  of  the  joint  organiza- 
tion, they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  oflRce  in  the 
organization  unless  they  have  declared  intention  to  become 
citizens. 

Under  the  plan  mine  councils  are  formed  at  each  of  the 
mines — Black  Diamond,  Newcastle,  Franklin,  Burnett  and 
Issaquah.  These  will  consist  of  elected  representatives  of  the 
employees  and  appointed  representatives  of  the  manage- 
ment. There  will  be  twice  as  many  of  ths  first  as  of  the 
second,  but,  as   the   management   representatives,   at   least 


EMPLOYEES 


EMPLOYERS 


FIG.  1.     CHART  SHOWING  COMPOSITION  OF  COUNCILS 
Employees  and   employers  meet   in  separate  mine  councils  and 
thepe  in  turn  are  represented  in  a  general  council,  the  operations 
of  all  being  regulated  by  the  established  standard  practices,  which. 
however,   mav   he   changed  by  aopropriate  action. 
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in  a  full  house,  will  have  two  votes  each,  a  balance  will 
be  struck  between  the  delegates  of  the  men  and  the  com- 
pany. The  votes  will  in  every  case  be  by  written  secret 
ballot. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  1,  the  mines  will  not  be  equally 
represented  but  will  be  accorded  a  council  having  members 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  men  employed.  Not  more 
than  one  representative  is  to  be  elected  for  each  one  hundred 
employees,  but  no  mine  is  to  have  less  than  two  employee 
representatives. 

The  men  at  each  mine  will  not  vote  for  representatives 
collectively  but  they  will  be  divided  up  into  groups,  some- 
what strangely  termed  "zones."  Just  what  these  zones 
are  may  be  best  comprehended  by  detailing  those  formed 

at  the  Black  Diamond 
mine.  Zone  A  consists 
of  miners  on  the  Little 
Seam;  Zone  B,  miners 
on  the  Big  Seam  on 
the  eighth  and  ninth 
levels;  Zone  C,  miners 
on  the  Big  Seam  on 
the  tenth  and  eleventh 
levels;  Zone  D,  inside 
haulage  men;  Zone  E, 
inside  timber  men; 
Zone  F,  all  other  in- 
side men;  Zone  G,  out- 
side mechanical  men, 
and  Zone  H,  all  other 
outside  men.  Each  of 
the  eight  zones  has 
one  representative. 

A  central  council 
meets  at  Seattle  once 
a  month.  It  would  be 
a  large  and  expensive 
body  if  all  the  thirty- 
two  employee  repre- 
sentatives and  ail  the 
sixteen  company 
representatives  were 
to  be  members  of  this 
central  council.  Con- 
sequently it  is  ar- 
ranged that  there 
shall  be  only  fourteen 
employee  members 
and  six  management 
members,  each  em- 
ployee member  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote 
and  the  management 
representatives,  as  in 
the  mine  councils,  to  an  equal  total  number  of  votes  equally 
distributed  among  them,  all  votes  to  be  cast  separately  and 
all  by  secret  ballot. 

The  members  of  this  central  council  will  be  elected  by 
the  mine  councils.  At  meetings  of  the  council  the  manage- 
ment may  be  represented  by  the  manager  of  the  mines,  the 
vice-president  and  the  president  when  they  are  required  or 
desired  to  attend.  Whether  they  are  entitled  to  a  vote 
is  not  stated. 

This  central  council  shall  be  delegated  full  authority 
and  responsibility  in  all  matters  having  to  do  with  employ- 
ment relations,  including  wages,  hours,  working  rules, 
working  conditions,  safety,  sanitation,  housing,  merchandise, 
store  and  hotel  service,  hospitals'  and  physicians'  services, 
recreations  and  such  other  matters  as  the  representatives 
of  both  sides  come  to  feel  have  a  relation  to  their  work 
and  their  effectiveness  as  members  of  the  plant. 

The  mine  councils  are  obliged  to  leave  to  the  central 
council  such  matters  as  basic  wage  scales,  hours  or  general 
working  conditions  or  other  matters  of  such  breadth  of 
scope  as  to  be  of  general  and  equal  importance  to  all  the 
employees  of  all  the  mines  operated  by  the  company. 

All  the  expense  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  mine  councils 
and  the  central  council  will  be  paid  by  the  company.    Those 


ting  the  complaint 


FIG.  2.  TR.A.VEL,S  OF  A 
GRIEV.^XCE 
The  president  has  the  right  to  veto 
decisions  on  grievances  made  by  either 
mine  or  central  council,  but,  if  all  th 
employee  representatives  in  the  latter 
council  so  desire,  the  matter  must  g 
to  an  outside  arbitration  board. 


attending  the  central  council  meetings  will  receive  actual 
transportation  expense  and  $10  per  day  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  room,  meals  and  wages  lost.  If  the  management 
calls  special  meetings  the  company  will  foot  the  bill,  but 
if  the  employee  representatives  call  them  the  employee 
councilmen  -Kdll  pay  all  their  own  expenses.  A  quorum 
consists  of  two-thirds  of  each  class  of  representatives. 

The  employee  mine  councilmen  serve  for  one  year  only 
and  cannot  be  elected  for  two  consecutive  years.  When 
they  are  elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  unexpired  positions 
due  to  recall,  resignation  or  other  causes  they  must  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  time  for  which  their  predecessor  was 
elected,  with  no  hope  of  re-election  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  Representatives  absenting  themselves  from  council 
three  times  without  satisfactory  excuse  to  the  committee 
chairman  will  be  held  to  have  resigned.  An  employee 
councilman  may  be  recalled  by  a  secret  ballot  of  the  men 
in  his  voting  zone  if  the  ballot  shows  that  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  desire  his  recall. 

How  Grievances  Are  Filed  and  Handled 

The  administration  has  full  power  to  select,  hire,  assign 
and  promote  employees.  When  men  are  discharged  or 
quit  they  may  file  a  grievance,  but  not  after  they  have 
drawn  their  pay  unless  they  obtain  permission  from  their 
superviser.  Grievances  between  a  mine  employee  and  his 
superviser  are  taken  to  the  mine  committee  chairman,  who 
takes  the  matter  up  with  the  superviser  next  in  authority 
over  the  superviser  mentioned  or  with  the  mine  superin- 
tendent. 

If  this  company  official's  decision  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
committee  chairman  or  to  the  complainant  it  goes  to  the 
mine  council  at  its  next  regular  session.  In  case  of  a 
deadlock  it  goes  to  the  central  committee.  If  deadlocked 
there  it  may  go  to  the  president  of  the  company. 

If  the  president  does  not  like  any  decision  of  either 
mine  or  central  council  he  can  veto  it.  If,  however,  all 
the  employee  representatives  in  the  central  council  do 
not  like  his  decision  or  disapprove  of  his  veto  then  it  may 
be  appealed  to  outside  arbitration,  the  employee  repre- 
sentatives selecting  one  arbitrator,  the  management  repre- 
sentatives one  and  these  two  a  third. 

If  an  agreement  as  to  the  arbitrator  be  not  reached 
within  seven  days  either  side  may  ask  the  Judge  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Court,  Western  district  of  Washington, 
Northern  division,  to  name  the  third  arbitrator,  who  shall 
be  accepted  immediately  by  both  sides.  The  decision  of 
a  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  final,  and  the  decision 
shall  form  part  of  the  standard  pratices  of  the  company. 
A  mutual-service  director  has  been  appointed  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  He  has  no  vote  in  the  councils  but  he 
may  speak  when  they  meet  and  discuss  matters  informally 
vrith  the  employees  and  the  management. 


While  admitting  the  sbkiousness  of  the  pollution  of 
streams  by  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  a  discussion  of  the  pollution  question 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  opposed  drastic 
legislation  which  might  injure  the  mining  industry.  It  was 
said  that  some  waters  could  absorb  more  acids  than  others 
and  that  while  some  pollution  might  be  injurious  to  fish 
it  might  not  be  injurious  to  public  health.  It  was  said 
that  the  situation  at  Pittsburgh  was  complicated  by  wastes 
from  abandoned  mines  and  that  further  investigation  was 
needed,  it  being  a  difficult  situation  to  handle.  Officials  of 
the  Fisheries  Bureau  said  the  country  would  not  approve 
any  attempted  anti-pollution  legislation  which  would  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  operation  of  coal  mines  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  mines  and  91  per  cent  of 
the  annual  output  of  Illinois  coal  mines  is  handled  by 
mechanical  haulage,  mostly  electric  locomotives,  of  which 
there  are  1,424  in  use  at  present  in  Illinois.  Sixty-one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  output  also  is  undercut 
by  electric  mining  machines,  of  which  there  are  at  present 
2,750  operating  in  the  mines  of  the  state. 
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Working  Coal  on  Steep  Pitches 

Slop;  Driven  on  Full  Dip — Room  and  Pillar  System  Used  on  the 
400-Ft.  Level — Longwall  Advancing,  on  the  600-Ft.  Level — Gangway 
Driven    in  Soft  Sandstone  and  Crosscut  to  Air-course  in  the  Coal 


HAVING  had  an  extensive  experi- 
ence, both  as  a  miner  and  having 
charge  of  mines  as  superintendant  and 
mine  manager,  working  coal  where  the 
pitch  of  the  seam  ranged  from  30  deg. 
to  vertical,  I  read  with  deep  interest 
the  article  of  George  Watkin  Evans, 
Coal  Age,  Jan.  26,  p.  157. 

My  experience  has  covered  a  period 
of  thirty  years  and  was  gained  in  the 
highly  pitching  seams  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  region  and  in  the 
states  of  Washington,  California  and 
New  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  provinces 
of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  in 
Canada. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  idea  of 
driving  the  main  entries  and  air-courses 
in  the  footwall  or  hanging  wall  of  the 
seam  and  working  out  the  coal  on  a 
stepped  longwall  system  is  not  new,  it 
having  been  employed  for  many  years 
in  coal  mines,  both  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere. 

Experience  on  Steep  Pitches  in 
California  Mines 

During  the  year  1900,  I  was  in 
charge,  as  general  inside  mine  fore- 
man, of  a  mine  at  Tesla,  Cal.  The 
dip  of  the  seam  varied  from  50  to  65 
deg.  The  mine  was  opened  by  a  slope 
driven  on  the  full  dip  of  the  seam.  A 
double-deck  cage  was  used  for  hoisting 
and  this  operated  on  a  track  having  a 
wider   gage  than   the  mine   cars. 

The  cars  were  inclosed  in  the  cage 
and  could  not  get  away  while  being 
hoisted.  At  the  surface,  the  cars  were 
pushed  off  automatically.  The  entire 
equipment  was  a  safe  means  of  hand- 
ling coal  in  steeply  pitching  seams  and 
there  were  few  delays  from  wrecks 
occurring  in  the  slope. 

From  the  400-ft.  level  to  the  outcrop 
of  the  seam,  the  coal  was  worked  bv 
the  room-and-pillar  system,  combined 
with  chutes  and  pillars,  both  the  rooms 
and  the  chutes  being  driven  up  on  the 
full  pitch  of  the  seam.  Another  sys- 
tem sometimes  employed  was  to  drive 
the  chutes  and  rooms  across  the  pitch, 
at  a  suitable  angle  to  run  the  coal  to 
the  entry  below. 

The  angle  system  is  very  good  where 
the  cnal  is  reasonably  hard,  so  that 
the  hanging  rib  will  not  fall  away  and 
cause  the  roof  to  cave,  which  would 
mean  much  expense  and  labor  in 
timbering.  I  used  that  system  with 
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great  success  at  the  Wilkeson  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.'s  mine,  at  Wilkeson,  Wash., 
where  I  was  employed. 

In  the  No.-3  mine  at  that  place,  the 
coal  pitched  at  an  angle  of  75  to  80 
deg.  The  accompanying  figure  shows 
the  stepped  longwall  advancing  system 
installed  on  the  600-ft.  level,  in  that 
mine.  I  believe  this  is  practically  the 
same  method  of  mining  described  by 
Mr.  Evans,  in  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  only  difference  being 
the  system  at  Tesla  was  longwall  ad- 
vancing, while  that  described  by  Mr. 
Evans  was  on  the  retreating  plan. 

The  system  is  described  briefly  as 
follows:  From  the  main  entries,  chutes 
were  driven  up  in  the  coal  on  40-ft. 
centers  and  partitioned  off  to  provide 
a  good  manway  on  one  side.  A  counter 
airway,  or  air-course,  was  also  driven 


The  chutes  served  two  purposes;  they 
allowed  the  coal  to  run  slowly  down 
to  the  entry,  thus  reducing  the  break- 
age of  the  coal;  and  they  also  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  Japs  to  pick 
out  the  refuse  and  other  impurities 
as  the  coal  descends  to  the  entry. 

Gangway  Driven  in  the  Sandstone 

Owing  to  the  heaving  nature  of  the 
footwall,  it  was  found  expensive  to 
maintain  the  haulage  road  in  good  con- 
dition for  hauling  the  coal.  As  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Evans,  this 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  driving  an- 
other gangway  in  the  soft  sandstone 
hanging  wall,  parallel  to  the  old  gang- 
way driven  in  the  coal.  These  two 
gangways  were  driven  on  40-ft.  centers 
and,  at  intervals  of  400  or  500  ft.,  were 
connected  by  crosscuts. 

As  each  new  crosscut  was  driven, 
that  section  of  entry,  in  the  coal,  was 
robbed  and  abandoned,  saving  all  the 
timbers  possible  and  using  them  again. 
The  entry  driven  in  the  sandstone  re- 
quired very  little  timbering.  Also,  the 
stone  was  so  soft  that  augers  wei'e  used 
for  drilling  the  holes  and  the  cost  of 
driving  was  much  reduced. 

In  the  later  development  of  the  work 
chutes  were  driven  on  an  angle  of  30 
deg.,  from  the  sandstone  gangway 
through  to  the  seam  where  the  counter 
entry,  or  air-course,  was  carried.  This 
change  proved  a  great  saving  in  ex- 
pense and  was  very  successful. 

J.  W.  Powell. 
Raleigh  Wyoming  Coal  Co. 

Edwight,  W.  Va. 


TROSS-SECTION  AND  DETAIL  IN 
STEEP  SEAM 

in  the  seam,  about  40  ft.  above  the 
main  entry. 

Starting  from  the  air-course,  the  coal 
was  worked  out  on  the  longwall-advanc- 
ing,  stepped  system,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  places  were  double-shifted. 
The  coal  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  no  blasting,  mining  readily  with 
the  pick.  At  times,  it  was  necessary 
to  post  and  lag  the  face  to  prevent  the 
coal  from  running  freely. 

Cribs  or  cogs  were  built  in  rows, 
40  ft.  apart  on  the  pitch  and  10  ft. 
apart  on  the  strike  of  the  seam.  A 
series  of  sheet-iron  chutes  were  carried 
up  between  these  cribs,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  coal  down  to  the 
chutes  leading  to  the  main  entry,  where 
it  was  loaded  into  the  cars. 


Seal  Off  or  Ventilate,  Which? 

Does  removing  or  confining  an  eicisting 
danger  afford  the  greater  degree  of 
safety — Purpose  of  sealing  off — Effect 
in  the  mine — Reasons  why  sealing  off 
may  not  prove  effective. 

MENTION  has  been  made  in  Coal 
Age,  not  long  since,  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  took  place  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  .Amer- 
ica, last  December,  regarding  the  re- 
lative safety  of  sealing  off  abandoned 
places  in  mines,  or  attempting  to  ven- 
tilate  them. 

The  subiect  was  presented  hv  E.  S. 
Moore,  and  the  discussion  that  followed 
seemed  to  revolve  around  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  greater  degree  of 
safety  could  be  affected  bv  sealing  off 
places  that  h;id  been  worked  out  and 
abandoned,  or  ventilating  them. 

To  my  mind,  the  situation  is  fairly 
expressed  bv  the  general  statement 
that  a  greater  degree  of  safety  is  pro- 
vided  by    the    removal    of   an    existing 
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danger,  or  adopting  means  for  its  pre- 
vention; rather  than  by  attempting  to 
confine   such  danger  within  limits. 

First,  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  a  ventilating  current  properly  con- 
ducted can  be  made  very  effective  in 
the  removal  of  accumulations  of  gas 
from  particular  sections  of  the  mine, 
unless  extensive  falls  of  roof  form  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
the  air  current. 
Drillholes  Sunk  from  the  Surface 
TO  Remove  Gas 

This  condition  will  frequently  occur 
and  must  be  anticipated  in  considering 
the  question  of  removing  gas,  from 
worked-out  sections  of  a  mine,  through 
the  process  of  ventilation.  When  that 
happens  recourse  must  be  had  to  drill- 
ing holes  from  the  surface,  in  order  to 
remove  the  gas.  One  of  the  objects  of 
sealing  off  abandoned  places  is  to  avoid 
this  expense,  particularly  in  deep  mines. 

The  most  that  can  be  expected  to  be 
accomplished  through  the  ventilation  of 
void  places  in  a  mine,  is  the  removal 
of  the  gases  accumulated  therein  and 
the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  place.  This  cooling  has 
but  a  slight  effect  to  decrease  the 
liability  to  spontaneous  combustion  in 
the  mass  of  fallen  material  mixed  with 
fine  coal  and  slack,  which  is  the  general 
condition  following  the  drawing  of 
pillars  in  the  abandonment  of  a  place. 

As  is  well  known,  the  conditions 
following  the  drawing  back  of  pillars, 
in  a  mine,  are  ideal  for  the  creation 
of  gob  fires,  and  the  production  of 
dangerous  gases,  thereby.  In  view  of 
these  conditions,  ventilation  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  sufficiently  effective  in 
producing  the  greatest  degree  of 
safety   in   every  case. 

When  Sealing  Off  Is  Not  Effective 

With  regard  to  sealing  off  places  that 
are  abandoned,  the  work  to  be  effec- 
tive must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  impossible,  under  any  con- 
ditions, either  for  the  mine  air  to 
penetrate  the  inclosed  space,  or  for  the 
imprisoned  gases  to  escape  into  the 
live   workings. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  sealing  off  may  not  be  effective: 
1.  The  sealed  area  will  be  filled  with 
atmospheric  air,  under  the  temperature 
and  pressure  of  the  mine,  when  the 
seals  are  first  built.  In  time,  the 
temperature  within  the  inclosure  gradu- 
ally rises,  tending  to  a  more  rapid 
generation  of  gases  behind  the  seals. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  increased 
pressure  within,  which  tends  to  drive 
out  the  accumulated  gases,  through  any 
cracks  or  crevices  that  may  exist  in 
the  seals  or  in  the  strata. 

2.  The  seals  erected  are  necessarily 
close  to  the  caved  portion  and,  unless 
there  is  a  sufficient  coal  pillar  sur- 
rounding the  place,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  the  seals  air-tight.  Owing  to 
the  broken  condition  of  the  strata  over- 
lying large  abandoned  areas,  there  are 
prone  to  be  cracks  and  crevices  through 
which  the  gases  within  can  escape  into 
the  live  workings. 


3.  Allowing  that  the  stoppings  are 
well  built,  making  the  place  practically 
air-tight  on  completion  of  the  work, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  under  the  increased  pres- 
sure of  the  overburden  due  to  the  ex- 
tension  of   the   workings. 

4.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
inclosed  air  will  be  reduced  greatly. 
The  resulting  mixture  of  gases,  though 
not  explosive,  quickly  become  explosive 
on  the  admission  of  fresh  air  to  the 
place.  A  heavy  fall  of  roof  occurring 
within,  the  area  would  project  this 
dangerous  accumulation  of  gas  into  the 
mine  air  in  the  workings. 

Avoid  Conditions  That  Make 
.  Waste  Places  Dangerous 

Personally,  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
sealing  off  abandoned  areas  in  a  mine. 
It  is  dangerous  to  imprison  any  de- 
structive force  in  a  mine.  By  so  doing, 
we  establish  intimate  relations  with  a 
known  and  active  enemy.  There  is  no 
more  elusive  force  or  more  difficult 
condition  to  control  than  that  arising 
from  the  presence  of  gas  in  a  mine. 

It  is,  of  course,  wrong  to  criticise  a 
plan  severely  without  suggesting  a 
remedy.  In  the  present  instance,  im- 
provement may  be  effected  by  reducing, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  conditions  that 
make  waste  places  in  a  mine  danger- 
ous. Avoid  leaving  coal  stumps  when 
drawing  back  the  pillars.  Draw  all 
timber  and  induce  a  fall  of  roof,  so  as 
to  maintain  as  small  a  standing  area 
as  possible.  It  is  true  there  must  be 
some  waste  coal  that  cannot  be  re- 
covered in  the  work  of  robbing. 

The  throwing  of  fine  coal  or  slack 
into  the  gob  when  driving  a  place,  how- 
ever, can  be  prevented.  All  solid  work- 
ing places  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
of  waste  coal,  which  should  be  loaded 
f^ut  nf  the  mine.  Uniform  pillars  of 
sufficient  size  to  prevent  undue  crush- 
ing should  always  be  maintained  in 
the  first  working,  which  will  go  a  long 
way  to  avoid  trouble  in  drawing  back 
the  nillars.  I.  C.  Pabfitt. 

Maiile  Ridge,  Pa.  ' 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  express  my 
views  on  the  question  of  sealing 
off  abandoned  workings  of  a  mine, 
which  was  recently  discussed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Coal  Mining  Institute  of 
America,  as  reported  in  Coal  Age,  Nov. 
3,  p.  V34. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  I  have 
expended  much  thought.  My  experi- 
ence in  handling  such  a  situation,  in 
the  mine,  compels  me  to  say  that  I 
would  not  seal  off  any  section  or 
abandoned  area.  It  is  no  theory  of 
mine,  but  based  on  actual  facts  in  my 
own  experience. 

Gas  Accumulates  in  Sealed  Area 

There  comes  to  my  mind,  now  an 
instance  that  I  will  mention  briefly. 
The  main  headings,  in  our  mine,  had 
been  driven  approximately  three  miles. 
As  is  commonly  the  case,  the  coal  had 


been  worked  out  from  a  considerable 
section  lying  between  the  shaft  and 
the  present  live  workings.  In  this  case, 
the  main  intake  and  main  return  air- 
ways paralleled  the  main  haulage  road, 
which  was  also  a  return  airway. 

The  arrangement  was  such  that  it 
was  thought  impracticable  to  force  the 
return  air  through  the  old  workings; 
and,  as  a  result,  these  old  works  had 
become  filled  with  blackdamp.  To 
prevent  these  gases  from  contaminating 
the  mine  air,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
seal  off  the  old  abandoned  works  and 
that  had  been  done. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  later,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  shut  down  the  fan 
for  extensive  repairs.  The  result  was 
that  the  gas  flowed  out  from  the  old 
workings,  through  every  crack  and 
crevice,  and  the  live  workings  were 
practically  filled  with  these  gases.  So 
bad  was  the  condition  that,  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  the  men  were  unable 
to  work  in  their  places. 

After  careful  consideration,  it  was 
decided  to  change  the  entire  plan  and 
make  the  main  haulage  road  the  intake 
airway,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
course  the  air  through  the  abandoned 
areas.  This  plan  worked  successfully 
and  brought  the  desired  relief,  by  driv- 
ing out  the  gases  that  accumulated  in 
the  old  workings  and  keepings  them 
free  and  clear. 

Ventilate  All  Waste  Areas  with  a 
Separate  Air  Split 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  I 
would  ventilate  all  abandonee  workings 
with  a  separate  split  of  air,  wherever 
this  is  possible  or  practicable.  Under 
no  consideration,  would  I  permit  men 
to  enter  an  abandoned  section  with  a 
naked  light.  It  is  never  safe  for  a 
man  to  enter  such  a  place  alone;  but 
two  men  should  accompany  each  other 
and  carry  safety  lamps  only. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  I 
would  never  permit  a  fireboss  to  make 
an  examination  of  an  abandoned  area, 
or  an  extensive  fall,  without  being 
accompanied  by  another  competent  man. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have 
known  of  flrebosses  being  trapped  by 
slides  of  rock  on  falls,  or  overcome 
with  gas  when  examining  an  abandoned 
place.  On  every  such  occasion,  a  second 
man  would  be  able  to  rescue  his  fellow, 
or   give  the   alarm. 

To  make  abandoned  areas  safe,  these 
should  be  periodically  examined  and 
kept  free  from  accumulated  gases.  I 
have  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
completely  seal  an  abandoned  section, 
or  heading,  and  insure  its  remaining 
air-tight.  Fred  W.  Sakon. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Stopping  the  Fan  on  Idle  Days 

Gases  accumulate  when  fan  is  stopped 
— Effect  of  natural  ventilation — Fan 
run  at  half-speed  to  reduce  expense. 

ATTENTION  has  been  drawn  by  a 
Tennessee  mine  foreman,  in  the 
letter.  Coal  Age,  Feb.  2,  p.  210,  to  the 
question  of  shutting  down  a  mine  fan 
on  idle  days. 
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The  writer  has  expressed  my  views 
exactly  when  he  says,  "A  ventilating 
fan  should  be  run  continuously,  day 
and  night."  Even  allowing  that  the 
mine  is  not  generating  gas  and  per- 
missible powder  is  used  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  blasting  in  a  dusty  mine,  1 
would  not  favor  stopping  the  fan, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  making 
necessary  repairs  and  then  only  for  as 
short  a  time  as  is  required  for  that 
purpose. 

On  entering  a  mine  Monday  umiii- 
ing,  after  the  fan  has  been  stopped  the 
previous  day  when  the  mine  was  idle, 
I  have  always  been  able  to  detect  the 
odor  common  to  abandoned  areas  where 
there  is  little  or  no  ventilation.  A 
considerable  time  must  then  elapse 
before  the  air  in  that  mine  is  fit  for 
men  to  breathe. 

Effect  of  Natural  Ventilation 
When  Fan  is  Idle 

Not  only  is  there  danger  of  gases 
accumulating  in  void  places  and  render- 
ing the  workings  unsafe,  but  it  may 
happen  that  the  entire  system  of  cir- 
culation is  deranged,  by  reason  of  the 
natural  ventilation  being  opposed  to 
that  produced  by  the  fan  when  in 
operation.  In  such  a  case,  dangerous 
gases  may  be  driven  out  from  the  old 
workings  and  the  danger  greatly  ag- 
gravated. 

There  is  only  one  condition  where  I 
would  consent  to  the  stopping  of  the 
fan  in  a  mine,  during  an  idle  time.  If 
I  knew  that  the  natural  ventilation  in 
the  mine  conformed  with  the  circulation 
produced  by  the  fan  and  was  sufficient 
to    maintain    at    least    half    the    usual 


circulation  and  keep  the  places  free 
from  gas,  I  might  then  consent  to 
stopping  the  fan  during  an  idle  time, 
particularly  if  the  cost  of  keeping  it 
running  was  high. 

One  mine  in  this  region  has  a  natural 
air  volume  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
forced  ventilation.  In  that  mine,  the 
fan  is  shut  down  on  all  holidays,  idle 
days  and  Sundays,  which  I  consider 
safe  practice  in  that  instance. 
Speed  of  Fan  Reduced  to 
Save  Expense 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  where  the  cost  of  running  the  fan 
at  the  normal  rate  of  speed  is  high 
the  expense  can  be  considerably  lessened 
by  reducing  the  speed  of  the  fan  when 
the  mine  is  idle.  It  will  often  happen 
that  operating  the  fan  at  half-speed 
during  an  idle  time,  will  keep  the  mine 
free  from  accumulations  of  gas.  This 
will  generally  be  true  in  a  mine  where 
the  air  is  kept  flowing  in  the  same 
direction,  though  at  a  less  velocity. 

If  the  fan  is  run  by  steam  the  engine 
will  need  to  be  throttled  down  to  the 
required  speed.  But  if  the  fan  is  elec- 
trically driven  it  will  be  necessary  to 
either  employ  a  second  motor  of  less 
horsepower,  or  provide  pulleys  of  dif- 
ferent size  that  will  afford  the  required 
reduction  of  speed  in  the  fan. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  have  the 
advantage  that,  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  larger  motor,  the  smaller  one  can 
be  brought  into  commission  and  the  fan 
be  operated  at  half-speed  while  the 
necessary  repairs  are  made  on  the 
other  motor.  Foreman. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 


incompressible,  and,  when  filling  the 
space  occupied  by  the  coal,  offers  a  like 
resistance  to  the  coal.  From  this  view- 
point, the  claim  of  a  "solid  shot"  seema. 
reasonable.  Superintendent. 

Berwind,  Colo. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Blasting  Machine-Mined ^Coal ! 

Coal  jMined  with^  Machines  in  DipJWorkings — Water 
Collects  in  the  Place  and  IFills^theJUndercut— Is  a  Shot 
Fired  in  This  Coal  the  Same  as  a  Shot  on]the  Solid  ? 


WE  HAVE  been  much  interested 
in  the  discussion,  in  recent  issues 
of  Coal  Age,  regarding  the  shooting  of 
coal  off  the  solid.  Naturally,  this  has 
raised  some  question  as  to  what  is  a 
solid  shot.  From  some  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  writers,  it  would 
appear  that  a  shot  that  has  been  mined 
may  yet  be  a  solid  shot,  in  effect. 

In  our  mines  the  coal  is  mined  with 
machines.  One  section  of  the  mine  is 
running  to  the  dip  and  makes  consider- 
able water.  The  coal  dips,  say  8  per 
cent,  at  the  faces  of  the  rooms  in  this 
section. 

In  one  instance,  it  so  happened  a 
place  that  had  been  cut  with  a  machine 
was  left  standing  for  a  time.  Later, 
when  the  shotfirer  entered  the  place  to 


fire  the  shot  prepared  by  the  miner  he 
found  the  cut  full  of  water.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked,  "Is  not  such  a  shot 
a  shot  on  the  solid  since  the  water  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  coal  in  the  under- 
cut, which  it  has  filled  completely?" 

The  question  has  aroused  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  here,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Coal  Age  and  its  readers  is 
asked.  Some  have  claimed  that  the 
shotfirer  who  would  fire  such  a  shot 
would  be  guilty  of  shooting  the  coal  on 
the  solid,  which  is  contrary  to  the  state 
mining  law,  in  Colorado.  It  was  said 
he  should  refuse  to  fire  such  a  shot, 
until  the  water  had  been  drained  from 
the  undercut. 

In  support  of  the  claim  that  this  is  a 
solid   shot,   it   is   stated   that   water   is 


Assuming  that  this  coal  has  been; 
mined  to  a  depth  of,  say  6  feet,  by  a: 
machine,  and  the  undercut  or  mining- 
later  filled  with  water  that  drained  into- 
it,  the  coal  going  to  the  dip,  a  shot 
fired  in  the  coal  would  not  be  a  shot  on. 
the  solid,  provided  the  depth  of  the 
hole  was  le.ss  than  the  undercut  and  the- 
drillhole  inclined  slightly  downward. 

It  is  true  that  water  is  incompressi- 
ble and  if  the  water  was  to  be  confined 
in  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the- 
coal,  its  presence  under  the  coal  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  cut  has- 
not  been  made.  The  shot  would  then 
be  a  shot  on  the  solid. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The- 
pressure  exerted  by  the  water  on  the- 
coal  is  nil,  unless  the  free  surface  of" 
the  water  stands  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  top  of  the  cutting.  In  that  case,  the- 
water  would  exert  an  upward  pressure- 
on  the  coal  in  the  cut,  corresponding  to- 
the  head,  which  would  be  slight  at  the 
best. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  this  being 
a  solid  shot,  most  men  would  prefer  to- 
drain  the  water  from  the  undercut,  be- 
fore firing  the  shot,  for  the  reason  that 
the  coal  would  make  better  loading- 
when  the  place  is  comparatively  dry. 
There  is  no  fear,  however,  that  the- 
firing  of  such  a  shot,  before  draining 
the  water  from  the  undercut,  would 
he  a  violation  of  the  law  against  solid 
shooting.     

Question  for  Firebosses 

Roof-fall  in  a  place  releases  gas,  after 
fireboss  has  made  his  rounds — Miner 
is  burned  —  Fireboss's  marks  effaced 
by  the  fall  —  How  can  the  fireboss 
prove  he  examined  the  place,  as 
required  by  law? 

AS  a  fireboss  I  would  like  the  pri-^d- 
.  lege  of  asking  one  question  that 
has  perplexed  me.  It  is  as  follows: 
In  a  mine  worked  with  open  lights,  as- 
sume that  the  fireboss  has  made  his  cus- 
tomary morning  examination  and  re- 
ported his  section  safe  for  ijvork.  A 
little  later  and  before  the  men  enter 
for  work,  a  fall  of  roof  oc:curs  at  the 
face  of  one  of  the  places  -examined. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  the  mark  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  place>d  on  the  face 
of  the  coal,  by  the  fireboss,  is  chipped 
and  lost  by  reason  of  the*  fall.  We  will 
also  assume  that  the  mint-'  is  generating 
gas  which  comes  from  thie  roof,  .-^^s  a 
result  of  the  fall  a  cons  iderable  body 
of  gas  is  released,  in  the  '  roof,  and  has 
accumulated  at  the  face  'of  this  room 
when  the  miner  enters  h\is  place  for 
work.  Naturally,  the  manl  assumes  all 
is  safe  and  starts  to  look  ft"or  the  mark 
made  by  the  fireboss,  to  asJsure  himself 
on  that  point.  His  open  llight  ignites 
the  gas  and  he  is  severely  a  burned. 

Under  these  conditions,  I  want  to  ask, 
How  is   the   fireboss   to   p   rove   that  he 
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A'isited  and  examined  the  place  and  left 
his  mark  on  the  face  of  the  coal,  as  the 
law  requires?  Joseph  Dryna. 

Halvetia,   Pa. 


This  is  a  good  question  for  our  fire- 
iosses  to  consider  and  we  hope  to  re- 
ceive practical  answers.  It  represents 
n  condition  that  may  occur  at  any  time 
and,  possibly,  place   the  fireboss   in  an 


embarrassing  position  if  he  is  accused 
of  not  having  made  his  examination 
of  the  place  that  morning,  because  of 
the  absence  of  any  mark  on  the  coal  face 
as  evidence  of  his  presence  in  the  place, 
which  is  required  by  law.  We  submit 
the  question  to  firebosses,  foremen  and 
superintendents,  asking  for  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  fireboss  being  exonerated 
from  all  blame  in  such  a  case. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Alabama  Firebosses'  Examination, 
Birmingham,  Jan.  25-28,  1922 


{Selected  Questions) 


Question — What  care  and  attention 
should  the  safety  lamp  receive  in  the 
lamproom  and  how  should  the  lamps  be 
inspected  before  they  are  passed  our 
to  the  workmen  for  use? 

Answer — All  lamps  received  from 
the  men  as  they  come  out  of  the  mine 
should  be  carefully  inspected,  cleaned. 
trimmed  and  filled  by  a  competent  man 
in  charge  of  the  lamproom.  Before  the 
lamps  are  again  given  to  the  workmen, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  shift,  each  lamp 
should  be  lighted,  carefully  assembled 
and  inspected  thoroughly  to  detect  any 
flaw  or  weakness  in  the  lamp.  A  good 
plan  is  to  give  each  man  the  same  lamp, 
irom  day  to  day,  and  hold  him  responsi- 
ble for  its  condition.  To  do  this,  each 
lamp  must  be  numbered  and  the  miner 
be  given  a  check  w^th  a  corresponding 
number  when  he  returns  the  lamp. 
This  check  should  be  delivered  to  the 
lampman,  in  exchange  for  the  lamp,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  shift. 

Question — Hoiv  would  you  proceed 
to  remove  a  body  of  gas  from  a  series 
of  breasts  pitching  30  deg.,  the  gas  hav- 
ing accumulated  during  a  stoppage  of 
the  fan? 

Answer — Assuming  that  the  men 
are  all  out  of  the  mine,  the  fireboss, 
"with  one  or  two  competent  and  reliable 
assstants,  should  proceed  to  the  intake 
end  of  the  breasts  in  question.  The 
work  of  removing  the  gas  is  started  by 
erecting  a  brattice  at  the  mouth  of  the 
first  room,  at  the  intake  end,  to  deflect 
the  air  into  that  room.  The  brattice  is 
extended  gradually  up  the  pitch,  tests 
being  made  with  a  safety  lamp  to  as- 
certain the  progress  of  the  work.  All 
of  the  gas  must  be  removed  from  the 
first  breast,  before  conducting  the  air 
through  the  crosscut  into  the  adjoining 
breast  to  remove  gas  from  that  place. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  extend  a  line  of 
brattice  from  the  crosscut;  up  the  pitch, 
to  cause  the  current  to  sweep  the  face 
of  this  second  breast.  In  like  manner, 
the  gas  is  driven  from  each  successive 
breast,  until  the  entire  series  is  free 
from  gas.     In  performing  this  work,  it 


may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  venti- 
lating current  in  that  section  of  the 
mine. 

Question — What  dangers  may  arise 
from  the  improper  care  and  handling 
of  safety  lamps  by  workmen? 

Answer — A  safety  lamp  is  never 
safe  if  improperly  handled  or  not  given 
the  care  needed  to  keep  it  clean  and  the 
flame  properly  adjusted.  Failure,  in 
this  regai'd,  may  cause  the  lamp  to  pass 
its  flame  through  the  gauze  and  ignite 
the  gas-charged  air  outside  of  the  lamp 
and  cause  an  explosion.  A  safety  lamp 
must  be  held  erect  and  not  tilted  so 
that  the  flame  impinges  against  the 
gauze.  The  lamp  must  not  be  exposed 
to  a  sudden  rush  of  air  or  allowed  to 
fall.  In  a  strong  air  current,  it  must 
be  shielded  to  protect  it  from  the  full 
force  of  the  air.  In  carry'ng  the  lamp, 
it  must  never  be  swung. 

Question — //  a  serious  gas  explosion 
should  occur  in  a  mine  where  a  large 
volume  of  air  is  being  produced  by  a 
fan,  what  would  be  the  possible  cause 
of  such  an  explosion? 

Answer — It  is  possible  for  the  air 
current  to  become  charged  with  a 
dangerous  percentage  of  gas,  by  reason 
of  a  sudden  outflow  of  gas  into  the 
mine  should  a  large  feeder  be  struck  in 
a  working  place,  or  opened  by  a  fall  of 
roof  on  an  entry  or  in  a  room.  In  a 
mine  containing  a  large  abandoned  area 
that  is  not  properly  ventilated,  a  heavy 
fall  of  roof  may  drive  out  a  dangerous 
volume  of  gas  into  the  live  workings. 
This  gas  being  ignited  on  the  open 
lights  of  the  miners  would  cause  an  ex- 
plosion. Again,  in  a  dry  and  dusty 
mine  where  dust  has  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  at  the  working  faces,  a 
windy  or  blown-out  shot  may  throw 
sufficient  dust  into  the  air  to  render  it 
explosive  when  ignited  by  the  flame  of 
the  shot. 

Question — How  would  you  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  air  circulating  through 
a  mine? 

Answer — Choose  a   point   in  the  in- 


take airway  where  the  cross-section  is 
uniform  and  the  passageway  straight. 
Then,  having  measured  the  sectional 
area  of  the  entry  at  this  point,  take  a 
reading  of  one  or  two  minutes  with  the 
anemometer,  holding  the  instrument  at 
right  angles  to  the  current  and  at  arm's 
length,  moving  it  about  in  the  passage- 
way so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  average 
reading  over  the  entire  cross-section. 
The  reading  of  the  instrument  divided 
by  the  number  of  minutes  it  is  exposed 
to  the  current  will  give  the  velocity  of 
the  air,  in  feet  per  minute,  approxi- 
mately. Finally,  multiply  this  velocity 
by  the  sectional  area  of  the  airway,  in 
square  feet,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
volume  of  air  in  circulation,  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

Question — In  an  airway  8  ft.  ivide 
and  6  ft.  high,  the  air  has  a  velocity  of 
420  ft.  per  m.inute;  what  is  the  volume 
of  air  passing  per  minute? 

Answer — The  sectional  area  of  this 
airway  is  6  X  8  =  48  sq.ft.  Assum- 
ing the  given  velocity  is  an  average  for 
the  entire  cross-section,  the  volume  of 
air  passing  is  48  X  420  equals  20,160 
cu.ft.  per  min. 

Question — Suppose,  before  making 
your  regular  examination  of  a  mine, 
you  discovered  that  a  door  had  been  ac- 
cidentally left  open,  thus  destroying  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine,  say  how  you 
would  proceed  to  make  your  examina- 
t:on? 

Answer — In  answering  this  question, 
we  will  assume  that  no  one  is  in  the 
mine  other  than  the  fireboss  making  the 
e.xamination.  In  that  case,  the  only 
danger  that  would  arise  from  closing 
the  door  is  the  possible  existence  of  a 
burning  feeder  or  fire  that  would  ignite 
the  gas  driven  out  of  the  workings 
when  the  door  is  closed.  This  is  a 
matter  which  the  fireboss  must  judge 
before  closing  the  door.  If  there  is  any 
danger  that  fire  exists  in  the  workings, 
with  which  the  gas  will  come  in  con- 
tact, the  only  thing  to  do,  in  that  case, 
would  be  to  close  the  door  very  gradu- 
ally, so  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  the 
dilution  of  the  gas  by  the  air,  below  the 
explosive  point.  If  men  are  working  in 
the  mine,  they  must  be  withdrawn  be- 
fore closing  the  door. 

Before  the  fireboss  can  proceed  with 
his  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  sufficient  circulation  through 
the  mine  to  clear  the  places  of  gas.  The 
examination  must  begin  at  the  intake 
end  and  follow  the  air  current  proceed- 
ing only  as  fast  as  the  places  are  found 
clear. 

Question — Why  does  firedamp  ex- 
plode in  the  safety  lamp  without  pro- 
ducing an.  explosion  of  the  gas  rvith 
ivhich  the  lamp  is  surrounded? 

Answer — Light  explosions  may  take 
place  within  the  lamp  chimney,  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  into  the 
combustion  chamber  when  that  is  al- 
ready filled  with  sharp  gas,  or  a  mix- 
ture above  the  explosive  point.  These 
explosions  take  the  form  of  small  bal- 
loons of  gas  and  are  not  of  sufficient 
force,  generally,  to  blow  the  flame 
through  the  mesh  of  the  gauze  and 
ignite  the  gas-charged  air  surrounding 
the  lamp. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


FIGURES  received  up  to  March  20  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
bear  out  the  conclusion  reached  in  earlier  months  to  the  effect 
that  business  is  gradually  working  its  way  back  toward  normal. 
This  movement  is  not  always  evenly  distributed  among  the  different 
industries,  but,  having  regard  to  those  fundamental  industries  which 
constitute  the  backbone  of  American  business,  there  is  a  very  marked 
improvement  over  the  conditions  recorded  a  few  months  ago. 

"The  most  fundamental  change  that  has  occurred  in  recent  weeks," 
the  department  report  states,  "is  the  improvement  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products.  With  the  exception  of  tobacco,  every  agricul- 
tural product  for  which  prices  are  given  in  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business  made  a  substantial  increase  in  February  over  the  preceding 
month.    Compared  with  December,  the  improvement  is  more  marked. 

"In  considering  cotton  production  figures  for  February  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  month  contains  10  per  cent  less 
working  days  than  either  January  or  March,  thus  the  consumption 
of  cotton  by  textile  mills  was  only  473,07.3  bales  in  February,  against 
526,552  bales  in  January.  This  is  a  reduction  of  approximately  10  per 
cent,  indicating  that  the  average  daily  rate  of  consumption  was  the 
same  in  each  month.  Compared  with  a  year  ago  there  is  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent  and  this  occurred  in  spite  of  the  present  widespread 
labor  troubles  in  the  New  England  mills. 

"The  final  ginning  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  gives  the  1921 
cotton  crop  as  7,976,665  running  bales,  compared  with  13,270,970  bales 
in  1920  and  11,325,532  in  1919.  Stocks  of  cotton  in  mills  and  ware- 
houses showed  a  seasonal  decline,  with  the  total  about  1,000,000  bales 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

"Fig-iron  production  in  February  amounted  to  1,630,000  tons,  com- 
pared to  1,639,000  tons  the  month  before  and  1,937,000  tons  in  February 
last  year.  The  February  daily  average  output  was  58,214  tons,  com- 
pared to  53,063  tons  in  January,  and  was  the  highest  daily  average 
production  since  February  a  year  ago. 

"Steel-ingot  production  passed  the  2,000,000-ton  mark  for  the  first 
time  in  twelve  months.  The  February  output  was  2,069,000  tons  in  28 
days,  against  only  1,892,000  tons  in  the  31  days  of  January.  The 
unfilled  orders  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  showed  a  further  decline 
of  101,000  tons,  giving  a  total  at  the  end  of  February  of  4,141,000  tons. 

"Building  contracts  awarded  in  the  27  Northeastern  States  during 
February  were  valued  at  $177,365,000,  an  increase  of  $11,000,000  over 
January,  in  spite  of  the  shorter  month.  Residential  building  remained 
about  the  same  for  the  two  months  but  there  was  a  noteworthy  increase 
in  business  buildings,  which  totaled  $39,180,000  in  February,  compared 
With  $23,696,000  in  January. 

"All  figures  available  show  an  improvement  in  unemployment  condi- 
tions, with  a  marked  increase  in  weekly  earnings,  indicating  that  mills 
are  running  more  hours  per  week. 

"All  wholesale  price-index  numbers  increased  slightly  in  February. 
The  Department  of  Labor  index  shows  a  rise  of  10  points  in  farm 
products,  with  a  smaller  rise  in  the  food  group.  Other  groups,  with 
the  exception  of  'miscellaneous,'  either  remained  stationary  or  regis- 
tered a  slight  decline.  The  index  of  all  commodities  rose  three  points. 
The  retail  food-price  index  remained  stationary  at  142,  compared  to  100 
as  the  1913  average. 


Car  Loadings  Gain  25,873  in  Week 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  totaled 
829,128  ears  during  the  week  ended 
on  March  11,  compared  with  80.3,2.5.j 
cars  the  previous  week,  or  an  in- 
crease of  25,873,  according  to  the 
American  Railway  Association.  This 
was  the  largest  loading  for  any  one 
week  since  Nov.  5  last,  but  was  only 
594  cars  below  that  week.  The  total 
for  the  week  exceeded  by  128,688 
cars  the  total  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1921  and  by  9,799  the  total 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 
Coal  loadings  continued  to  increase, 
the  total  for  the  week  being  204,568 
cars,  a  gain  of  7,929  compared  with 
the  week  before  and  68,649  more 
than  were  loaded  during  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year.  It  also 
excelled  the  corresponding  week  in 
1920  by  19,760  cars. 


Employment  Situation  Improves 

Improvement  in  the  employment 
situation,  based  on  reports  from 
widely  separated  states,  is  announced 
by  Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  chairman 
of  the  emergency  committee  of  the 
President's  conference  on  unemploy- 
ment. 


.\uto  Plants  Speed   Up 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  announced 
last  week  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  its  force,  effective  at  once.  Ex 
service  men  and  women  will  be  given 
the  preference  in  all  cases  wherever 
possible.  Henry  Ford  says  his  trac- 
tor plant  will  open  April  1,  making 
400  tractors  a  day  and  doubling 
present  production.  A  large  force 
will  be  added  to  the  present  tractor 
plant  roll  of  10,000  men. 

An  increase  in  working  schedule 
of  from  three  to  fifty  hours  in  vari- 
ous departments  each  week  has  been 
put  into  effect  by  the  Autocar  Co. 
at  its  main  factory  at  Ardmore,  Pa., 
because  of  a  heavier  run  of  orders. 
More  than  2,000  employees  will  bene- 
fit. David  Ludlum,  president  of  the 
company,  says  business  so  far  this 
year    has     increased    25    per    cent. 


Youngstown  Steel  Mills  Busy 

Schedules  of  steel  mill  operations 
for  last  week,  as  announced  by  mill 
offices  in  the  Youngstown  district, 
showed  a  decided  increase,  with  op- 
eration at  about  65  per  cent  of 
capacity,  much  the  highest  point 
reached  in  more  than  a  year.  Orders 
were  received  at  Farrell,  Pa.,  for  re- 
opening eight  open-hearth  furnaces 
there  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
which  had  been  idle  for  a  year. 

Pig  iron  production  records  were 
broken  at  the  Xo.  2  furnace  of  the 
Cai-negie  Steel  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
on  March  8.  In  twenty-four  hours 
the  furnace  produced  719  tons  of 
iron.  The  previous  record,  held  at 
the  Youngstown  furnace,  was  711 
tons. 
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Chicago  Coal  Men  Not  "Strong"  for 
Hoover  Trade  Association  Code 

Opinion  Is  That  It  Would  Virtvially  Amount  to 

Government  Control  of  Business—  Time 

Wasted  Would  Nullify  Value  to  Public 

THERE  is  no  enthusiasm  among  coal  men  of  Chicago — 
the  world's  greatest  coal  market  and  headquarters  of 
many  large  operators — for  Secretary  Herbert  Hoover's 
"code  of  practice"  for  trade  associations.  The  conversational 
verdict  among  these  men  against  the  "code"  is  that  it  would 
amount  to  governmental  control  of  business  and  that  it 
would  slow  down  the  dissemination  of  trade  data  to  a  point 
of  worthlessness.  Most  men  doubt  whether  open-price  re- 
ports can  be  resumed  in  any  helpful  form.  The  "code"  was 
informally  set  forth  a  month  ago  after  Secretary  Hoover 
and  Attorney  General  Daugherty  had  jointly  considered  the 
matter.  It  was  intended  to  help  outline  to  American  busi- 
ness the  field  of  activities  which  trade  associations  could 
cover  without  violation  of  law.  That  outline  had  been  made 
confusingly  indistinct  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
against  the  practices  of  the  American  Hardwood  Manufac- 
turers' Association  in  the  American  Column  and  Lumber 
case. 

In  the  correspondence  between  Secretary  Hoover  and  At- 
torney General  Daugherty  last  month,  published  in  full  in 
Coal  Age.  the  informal  "code"  presented  by  Mr.  Hoover  and 
approved  tentatively  by  Mr.  Daugherty  made  plain  that 
illegal  acts  of  trade  associations  are:  Conspiracy  to  en- 
hance prices,  to  curtail  production  or  suppress  competition, 
arbitrary  establishment  of  production  costs,  the  adoption  of 
uniform  trade  marks  or  labels  to  be  used  by  natural  com- 
petitors who  are  members  of  the  same  association,  which 
would  tend  to  result  in  the  same  price  being  charged  for  all 
articles  of  the  same  class  bearing  identical  labels,  and  the 
collection  of  credit  information  in  order  to  create  blacklists. 

Eleven  Points  Coverbh)  by  Hoover  Code 

The  "eleven  points"  of  Mr.  Hoover's  code,  which  cover  per- 
missible acts  by  associations  are  these:  (1)  Adoption  of 
standard  cost  systems;  (2)  uniform  trade  phrases,  (3)  stand- 
ard grades,  forms  of  contracts,  machinery  and  processes;  (4) 
the  collection  of  credit  information  not  for  blacklists,  (5)  the 
placing  of  insurance  for  members;  (6)  co-operative  adver- 
tising; (7)  promotion  of  employees'  welfare;  (8)  manage- 
ment of  legislative  questions  and  litigation;  (9)  cultivation 
of  closer  relations  with  the  government;  (10)  the  collection 
of  statistics  of  production,  costs,  prices,  consumption  and  dis- 
tribution, and  dissemination  of  reports  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  members  and  the  public;  (11)  com- 
pilation (from  members'  price  reports  on  closed  transac- 
tions) of  consolidated  statements  of  average  prices  to  be 
made  public  through  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"Just  imagine  us  sending  all  that  information  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce!"  commented  the  president  of  a  big 
operating  company.  "With  the  detail  which  seems  to  be  re- 
quired, can  you  think  of  anything  which  would  constitute  a 
more  definite  step  toward  government  control?  I  can't. 
And  even  if  the  material  were  properly  handled  by  the  de- 
partment in  its  routine  work,  imagine  what  a  mine  of  in- 
formation there  would  be  down  there  in  Washington  always 
tempting  some  of  those— those— well  you  know  the  types 
of  men  infesting  Congress  who  constantly  itch  to  attack  'big 
business'  and  corporations.  Would  they  be  snooping  through 
that  data  daily  looking  for  a  chance  to  start  something  just 
for  the  sake  of  personal  publicity?  They  would— not  only 
daily  but  Sundays.  This  company  will  never  send  such  re- 
ports to  Washington  willingly." 

There  are  others  in  Chicago  who  regard  the  "code"  in  the 
same  light,  though  men  earnestly  trying  to  think  out  a  way 
tor  their  associations  to  use  it  declare  the  fear  of  govern- 
ment control  is  baseless.  They  interpret  the  "code"  to  re- 
quire the  sending  to  Washington  of  insufiicient  detail  to 
justify  such  a  fear. 

There  is  tribute  to  Secretary  Hoover's  standing  with  coal 
men  in  the  fact  that  every  man  who  expressed  himself  on 


the  question  invariably  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  he 
had  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover  and  was  sure  that  the 
Secretary  had  nothing  but  the  best  interests  of  American 
business  at  heart  when  he  endeavored  to  work  out  the  "code." 
Almost  to  a  man  they  said  they  were  willing  to  "go  the 
whole  distance"  with  Mr.  Hoover  if  he  developed  a  complete 
and  definite  program  for  trade  associations. 

"But,"  several  of  them  suggest,  "while  this  program  of 
reporting  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  may  work  fine 
while  Mr.  Hoover  is  head  of  the  department,  what  happens 
when  somebody  else  takes  Mr.  Hoover's  place?  We  know 
he  is  fully  in  sympathy  vrith  honest  big  business,  but  think 
of  the  trouble  that  could  be  caused  by  a  man  who  wasn't! 
We  have  to  remember  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  an  unusual  man 
for  the  Cabinet,  and  won't  be  there  forever." 

There  is  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
the  trade  over  the  legitimacy  of  open-price  reports  under 
the  Hoover  "code"  that  nobody  is  willing  to  urge  his  associ- 
ation to  resume  them,  if  they  have  been  dropped,  or  to  con- 
tinue them  any  longer  in  the  case  of  those  associations 
which  are  now  issuing  them.  There  is  a  real  desire  on  the 
part  of  most  companies  for  such  reports.  So  the  hope  is 
frequently  expressed  that  the  government  will  make  its 
position  clearer  on  that  point  and  that  full  reports  will  be 
permitted. 

A  price-cutting  war  after  the  coming  miners'  strike  is 
thought  by  a  good  many  men  to  be  inevitable,  especially  if 
wage  agreement  with  miners  are  made  by  districts  in  union 
fields.  "In  that  case,"  pointed  out  an  observer,  "there  will 
be  a  lot  of  fellows  who  won't  care  about  turning  in  all  these 
data  on  their  costs  of  production  and  their  sales.  Some 
of  them  right  now  are  getting  ready  for  it.  You  won't  hear 
them  urging  immediate  resumption  of  open  price  reports." 

But  if  reports  of  prices  or  production  or  stocks  must  go 
through  Washington  and  be  published  from  there  to  associa- 
tion members  and  the  public,  the  opinion  is  they  might  as 
well  be  scrapped.  They  would  be  a  week  old  at  best  and 
would  give  no  indication  of  immediate  market  conditions. 
So  it  is  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  associations,  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  modify  its  program  somehow  to  meet  this. 

E.W.  D. 

Bids  Range  S5.39-$5.90  on  300,000  Tons  of 
Coal  for  New  Haven  Railroad 

BIDS  opened  on  March  20  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  for  300,000  tons  of  coal  to  be 
delivered  alongside  their  piers  at  South  Boston  disclosed  the 
following  bidders: 


Coal 


Pricf 
$5.55 


W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co 

Smokeless  Coal  &  Dock  Co '.'.'.'.'.'.  Fainiio'nt  5  39 

Consolidation  Coal  Co Fairmont  5  59 

Iron  Trade  Products  Co Kanawha  5  56 

Iron  Trade  Products  Co Fairmont  5  57 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co Greensburc  5  85 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co 5  65 

Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Corp 555 

Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co Kanawha  5  65 

Karm  Terminal  Co Fairmont  5  47i 

New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co Fairmont  5  39 

New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co Toms  Creek  5  45 

New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co Federal  5  49 

New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co Kanawha  5  49 

Moore  &  Co. Fairmont-Freeport  5.95 

Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co Fairmont-Freeport  5.40 

Dexter-Carpenter,  Inc Kanawha  5  74 

Moore  &  Co Parker  Run  5.75 

Gano  Moore  Coal  Mining  Co Fairmont-Freeport  5.90 

Lake  &  Export  Coal  Co Kanawha  3.60 

%"''?8  Coal  Co .  Long  Branch  5.75 

S-  „■  Y^"<"^  Coal  Corp.  Fairmont  5. 50 

C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son   Island  Creek  5. 80 


Mine  Breaks  All  Records,  Including  Its  Own 

How  insecure  are  production  records!  On  March  9,  1922, 
the  Bell  &  Zoller  Mine  No.  1,  located  at  Zeigler,  111., 
hoisted  7,214  tons,  as  noted  in  Coal  Age  of  March  23, 
1922,  page  499.  On  March  22,  or  less  than  two  weeks  later, 
this  same  mine  had  broken  its  own  record  by  raising  7,283 
tons. 

This  production  entailed  the  dumping  of  1,944  mine  cars, 
the  hoisting  of  878  skips  and  the  loading  of  162  railroad 
cars.    Edward  Prudent  is  manager  of  this  operation. 

Who  can  beat  Mine  No.  1  at  Zeigler? 
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Coal  Stocks  Now  Equal  Those  of  Armistice  Day' 

Consumers  Had  52,500,000  Tons  on  Hand  March  1— Coal  Leaving 
Mines  Recently  Expected  to  Swell  Total  to  63,000,000  Tons  April  1— At 
Present  Consumption  Rate  It  Would  Last  43  Days  If  Evenly  Distributed 

Ey  F.  G.  Tryon  and  W.  F.  McKenney 


THERE  are  some  aspects  of  the  government  report, 
"Commercial  Stocks  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous 
Coal  as  of  March  1,  1922,"  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Geological  Survey,  which  de- 
serve emphasis  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  suspension 
on  April  1.  The  official  count  showed  a  total  of  52,500,000 
tons  in  the  hands  of  consumers  on  March  1.  At  the  rate 
coal  has  been  leaving  the  mines  recently  it  is  clear  that  by 
April  1  this  reserve  will  have  increased  to  at  least  63,000,- 
000  tons;  perhaps  more.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
■will  enter  the  stoppage,  if  one  occurs,  with  a  reserve  of  coal 
above  ground  equal  in  tons  to  that  on  the  day  of  the  Armis- 
tice. Considering  the  low  rate  at  which  coal  is  now  being 
consumed,  the  reserve  is  even  greater  than  that  which  had 
been  accumulated  on  Armistice  Day. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  are  watching  the 
production  statistics  to  learn  that  stocks  on  March  1  were 
only  4,500,000  tons  greater  than  those  recorded  two  months 
before,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  quantity  of  coal 
produced  in  January  and  February  was  indeed  some  10,000,- 
000  tons  in  excess  of  consumption,  but  it  had  not  all  reached 
the  consumer  by  March  1.  There  is  a  lag  of  perhaps  two 
weeks  between  the  production  of  coal  and  its  delivery  to  the 
user,  so  that  the  quantity  received  by  consumers  for  current 
use  and  for  storage  in  the  months  of  January  and  February 
was  that  produced  between  Dec.  15  and  Feb.  15,  or  only 
71,000,003  tons.  By  the  time  April  1  arrives  the  heavy  vol- 
ume of  coal  started  on  its  way  from  the  mines  in  recent 
•weeks  will  have  reached  its  destination,  and  we  know  that 
much  of  it  will  have  gone  into  stock  piles.  In  fact,  if  we 
could  imagine  a  complete  stoppage  of  production,  something 
which  has  never  happened  in  our  bituminous  industry,  coal 
•would  continue  to  flow  to  the  consumer  for  some  days  after 
the  stoppage  began. 

In  reckoning  the  length  of  time  which  a  given  reserve 
m^ght  last,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  count  on  withdraw- 
ing all  of  the  coal  from  storage.  A  certain  amount — not 
less  than  20,000,000  tons,  to  judge  from  the  experience  of 
1920 — is  necessary  to  insure  continuous  operation.  It  is  like 
the  raw  material  in  process  at  a  manufacturing  plant, 
•which  has  inventory  value  but  cannot  be  withdrawn  without 
stopping  the  works.  Again,  imposing  figures  of  average 
days'  supply  may  give  a  false  sense  of  protection.  The 
average  must  be  used  in  order  to  make  a  mass  of  figures 


TOT.\L    COWMERCI.VL     STOCKS    OP     BITUMINOUS 
CO.\L.  OCT.    1.    1916,   TO   MARCH    1,    1922,   WITH 
AN  ESTIMATE  FOR  APRIL  1 

Figures  represent  million  net  tons  and  include  coal  in  hands  of 
railroads,  industrial  consuniers,  public  utilities  and  retailers.     Coal 

nsit  is  not  included. 


comprehensible,  but  when  we  say  that  the  reserve  on  March 
1  was  sufficient  to  last  43  days  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, it  does  not  mean  that  all  consumers  had  43  days' 
supply.  Stocks  are  never  evenly  divided.  No  American  city 
is  without  consumers  who,  through  lack  of  necessary  space 
or  sheer  neglect  carry  no  reserve  against  an  interruption. 

ESTIM.\TED  TOTAL  COMMERCIAL  STOCKS  OF  BITU.MINOUS  COAL 
IN  THE  UNITED  .STATES(a) 
(In  Net  Tons) 
27,000,000     Junp  I.  1920 20.000,000 


Oct.  I,  1916 

Oct.  I,  1917 

July  15,  1918 

Oct.  I,  1918     

Day  of  the  .\rmi8tice 

Jan.  I.  1919     

April  I,  1919   

-March  I,  1920 

(a)  Coal  in  transit  and 


28.100,000 
39,700.000 
59,000,000 
63,000,000 
57,900,000 
40.400,000 
24,000,000 
1  Lake  d 


»  subject  to  a  considerable  margin  of  * 


Jan    I.  1921 (1145,800.000 

April  1,  1921 (6)39,500,000 

AuK.  I,  1921 . 6)41, 100,000 

.Nov    :,  1921    ...  (6)48.500,000 

Jan,  I,  1922 (6)48.000,000 

.March  1,  1922 ((<1 52.500,000 

Aprill,  1922. -At  least  63.000,000 
lot  included.  The  estimates  here  given 
The  figure  for  March  I.  1922.  may 


nywhere  between  50,000,000  and  56,000,000  tons.    (6)  Subject  to 


Reserve  in  days'  supply  by  principal  classes  of  consum- 
ers as  of  March  1  compared  with  what  was  on  hand  Nov. 
11,  1918,  the  day  of  the  Armistice,  is  sho'vvn  in  Fig.  2.  The 
average  stocks  for  all  consumers  on  March  1  were  sufficient 
for  43  days,  only  2  days  less  than  the  stocks  on  Armistice 
Day.  Examination  of  the  diagram  shows  that  the  position 
of  the  diff'erent  classes  of  consumers  was  not  the  same. 
While  the  railroads  had  much  more  coal  than  at  the  end 
of  the  war  and  while  byproduct  coke  and  steel  plants  and 
the  public  utilities  carried  larger  reserves  in  terms  of  days' 
supply,  the  general  industrials  and  the  retail  dealers  held 
much  less,  whether  measured  in  tons  or  in  the  length  of 
t  me  the  supply  would  last. 

The  rate  of  consumption  on  which  these  reserves  are  cal- 
culated is  the  average  for  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Were  business  to  revive  suddenly  the  days'  supply 
would  become  less.  At  normal  activity  in  the  coal-using 
industries  the  average  supply  would  be  not  43  days,  but 
34  days. 

DAYS'    SUPPLY    OF   BITUMINOUS   CO.AL   IN    HAND.S   OF    VARIOU.S 

CL.\SSES  OF  CONSUMERS  IN  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES,  JULY   15,   1918, 

TO  MARCH  1,   1922 

(Figures  represent  number  of  daj-s  supply  would  last  at  current  rate  of 
consumption   at    lime   of  stock   taking.) 


•Published  by  permission  of  the  Director.  U.  S.  Geological  Sur 


Byproduct  coke  plants  . .  28  35  32  23  15a  8<i  28     29  31     38  42     39 

Steelplants 27  45  42  35  9a  I  la  42     38  46.46  48     48 

Other  industrials 48  71  65  47  27  24  64     47  56     67  51     56 

Artificial  gas  plants 72  85  81  58  3!  22  55     66  79     87  89     82 

Electric  utiUties 39  49  49  48  21  22  44     48  44     54  51     54 

Coal  dealers,  bituminous..  15  37  39  25  13  10  30     26  42     46  33     23 

Railroads     25  31  32  (6i  ila  lOa  23a  24a  (6i   31a  35o  42a 

T,)tal  bituminous. ...  31  45  42  31  18  15  39a  36a  39a  43a  41a  4?a 

ta)  Estimated  from  incomplete  data;  subjtct  to  important  re^-ision.  (6)  No 
.lata. 

While  the  change  from  Jan.  1  to  March  1  was  generally 
upward,  there  were  some  districts  of  the  country  which  de- 
parted sharply  from  the  average.  Every  state  in  New  Eng- 
land, every  state  in  the  Lake  dock  territory,  and  five  of  the 
far  Western  States  allowed  their  stocks  to  decline.  Con- 
sumers in  these  sections  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  little 
occasion  for  increasing  their  reserves.  In  the  Southeastern 
states  March  1  found  stocks  at  almost  the  same  level  as  that 
reported  two  months  before,  but  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Southwestern 
Interstate  group,  stocks  uniformly  increased  and  for  the 
most  part  increased  sharply.  For  example,  while  in  New 
England  industrials  had  18  per  cent  less  coal  on  March  1 
than  on  Jan.  1,  the  same  class  of  Illinois  consumers  had  in- 
creased their  stocks  by  37  per  cent.  In  Indiana  the  increase 
was  38   per  cent;   in  Ohio,  36   per  cent;   in   Iowa,  36  per 
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cent;  in  Kansas,  40  per  cent,  and  so  forth,  with  singular 
unanimity  in  those  states  dependent  upon  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field — Pennsylvania  and  the  Southwestern  Inter- 
state region. 

Much  the  same  difference  in  policy  in  the  different  con- 
suming sections  is  revealed  by  the  stocks  of  electric  utilities. 
In  New  England  stocks  declined;  in  the  Central  West  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States  they  increased.  The  Lake  dock  ter- 
ritory, like  New  England,  reported  less  than  on  Jan.  1. 

Geographical  Distribdtion  of  Stocks  on  March  1 

The  best  guide  to  the  condition  of  stocks  in  different  con- 
suming sections  is  furnished  by  the  class  of  general  indus- 
trial consumers  other  than  steel  and  byproduct  coke  plants. 
From  the  map  in  Fig.  3  ii,  will  be  seen  that  only  four  states 
showed  average  stocks  in  excess  of  90  days.  In  New  Eng- 
land, southern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  some  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Georgia  and 
Florida  the  reserves  ranged  from  60  to  90  days.  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  the  average  varied  from  30  to  60  days. 
It  appears  therefore  that  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  New 
England  and  the  Lake  dock  territory  above  noted,  consum- 
ers in  those  districts  remote  from  the  mines  were  still  well 
protected. 

Stocks  of  Bituminous  Coax  by  Types  of  Consumers 

Railroad-Fuel  Stocks — The  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion has  courteously  supplied  data  for  its  members  on  the 
quantity  of  coal  held  by  the  railroads  on  March  1  for  rail- 
road fuel   and  all  other  railroad  use.     The  roads  already 


FIG.  2.     DATS'  SUPPLY  HELD  BY  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF 

consumers  on  march  1,  1922,  AND  ON 

ARMISTICE  DAY 

At  the  rate  coal  was  being  burned  in  January  and  February,  the 
stocks  on  March  1,  1922,  were  sufficient  to  last  43  days.  This 
was  almost  as  long  as  the  stocks  on  the  Day  of  the  .\rmistice 
would  have  lasted  at  the  higher  rate  of  consumption  then  prevail- 
ing. Present  stocks  of  byproduct  and  steel  plants,  the  railroads 
and  public  utilities  compare  favorably  with  those  on  Armistice 
Day.     Coal  dealers  and  general  industrials,  however,  have  less. 

heard  from  have  a  total  of  14,850,000  tons,  and  it  is 
expected  that  complete  reports  will  show  more  than  16,000,- 
000  tons.  As  the  largest  stocks  of  record  in  the  past  are 
13,640,000  tons  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rail- 
roads have  accumulated  what  is  for  them  an  enormous 
re.serve  of  coal.  It  is  sufficient  to  last  on  the  average  42 
days  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  The  stocks  on  the 
day  of  the  Armistice  were  sufficient  for  only  31  days,  part 
of  the  difference  being  the  greater  requirements  of  the 
roads  at  that  time. 

Coal-Gus  Plants — The  coal-gas  plants  of  New  England, 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  Michigan  are  heavily  sup- 
plied with  coal.  In  7  states  where  coal  gas  is  largely  used 
the  reserves  exceed  90  days;  in  fact,  the  average  for  the 
country  on  March  1  was  82  days.  In  some  sections,  how- 
ever, the  plants  are  carrying  much  smaller  stocks,  sufficient 
for  less  than  30  days. 

Electric.  Utilities — The  electric  public  utilities  are  heavily 
stocked.  The  average  supply  on  Jan.  1  was  51  days,  and 
by  March  1  this  had  been  increased  to  54  days. 

Retail  Coal  Dealers — Retail  dealers  as  a  class  were  the 
only  large  group  of  consumers  to  report  smaller  stocks  on 
March   1  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     At  the  rate 


FIG.    3.      DAYS'   SUPPLY    OF   SOFT   COAL  ON  HAND   AT 
INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  ON  MARCH  1,  1922 

At  the  rate  of  consumption  prevailing  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, stocks  at  industrial  plants  other  than  steel  and  byproduct 
coke  would  last  on  the  average  56  days.  How  the  supply  varied 
from  state  to  state  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  darker  the 
shading,  the  heavier  are  the  stocks.  If  business  .should-  revive  and 
consimiption  increase,  the  'stocks  expressed  in  days'  supply  would 
be  smaller.     Based  on  reports  from  2,379  plants. 

their  customers  were  calling  for  soft  coal  in  the  two  months 
of  January  and  February,  coal  dealers  had  stocks  sufficient 
to  last  23  days.  In  terms  of  tons  on  hand,  however,  their 
reserves  were  slightly  greater  than  those  of  April  1,  a  year 
ago,  and  72  per  cent  greater  than  on  March  1,  1920,  at 
which  time  coal  was  scarce. 

Industrial  Consumers — The  stocks  held  by  industrials 
varied  from  9  days  in  North  Dakota  to  over  100  days  in 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  New  England  as  a  whole  carried  a  reserve  of 
71  days,  and  for  the  United  States  the  average  was  56 
days. 

Byproduct  and  Steel  Plants — Practically  complete  reports 
from  the  byproduct  coke  and  steel  plants  showed  the  fol- 
lowing reserves  on  March  1,  at  the  rate  of  consumption 
prevailing  during  January  and  February: 

BYPRODUCT  PLANTS  STEEL  WORKS 

Low  volatile 55  days     Steam  coal  42  days 

High  volatile 34  days     Gas  coal 56  days 

.Average 39  days         Average  45  daj-s 

Bituminous  Coal  in  Transit 

By  far  the  largest  item  of  the  reserves  in  transit  is  the 
quantity  of  coal  on  the  Upper  Lake  docks.  Normally  the 
dock  companies  report  a  maximum  at  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion, and  expect  to  carry  over  a  nominal  tonnage  to  the 
following  season.     So  light  has  been  the  movement  off  the 


FIG.    4.      CHANGES  IN  STOCKS   FROM  JAN.   1   TO  MARCH   1 
AT  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS   OTHER  THAN 
STEEL  AND  BYPRODUCT 
In   the   months   of  January   and   February   industrial  consumers 
in    New    England,    the    Lake    dock    territory    and    five   of    the   Far 
Western  States  allowed  their  stocks  to  decline.     A  different  policy 
was  pursued  by  industrials  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  Cen- 
tral   Mississippi    Valley    and    the    Southwest    Interstate    Region, 
where  without  exception  stocks  increased  sharply.      Between  these 
areas  of  increase  and  decrease  were  states  where  stocks  showed 
no  change.     This  was  the  general  condition  in  the  Southeast. 
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docks  during  the  present  winter,  that  on  March  1  a  total  of 
5,160,000  tons  remained  on  hand,  and  it  appears  unlikely 
that  the  reserve  will  be  less  than  4,250,000  tons  on  April  1. 
For  the  following  statistics  the  Geological  Survey  is  in- 
debted to  the  Northwestern  Coal  Dock  Operators'  Associa- 
tion: 


August  I,  1921 
November  I,  1921 
January  1,  1922 
March   I,  1922    . 


8.188,639  net  tons 
8.824,297  net  tons 
7, 1  50,654  net  tons 
5,160.452  net  tons 


These  figures  are  exclusive  of  coal  on  the  private  docks 
of  industrial  consumers,  such  as  the  copper-  and  iron-min- 
ing companies  of  northern  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  The 
stocks  of  these  latter  companies,  however,  are  included  in 
the  commercial  storage. 

Estimate  of  Stocks  of  Anthracite 
Concerning  the  amount  of  anthracite  in  cellars  of  house- 
holders, no  statistics  are  to  be  had.  It  is  a  common  belief 
among  the  trade  that  consumers  are  carrying  less  anthra- 
cite than  is  customary  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
stocks  in  the  yards  of  retail  dealers  are  still  considerable, 
though  showing  a  sharp  decrease  since  Jan.  1.  No  complete 
count  has  been  made  by  the  government,  but  a  selected 
list  of  642  dealers  from  whom  reports  have  long  been 
received  carried  20  per  cent  more  coal  than  on  Jan.  1,  1919, 
and  about  the  same  amount  as  on  March  1  a  year  ago.  At 
the  rate  coal  was  being  called  for  by  householders  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  the  stocks  reported  were  sufficient  to  last 
2S  days.  With  the  approach  of  milder  weather  the  same 
tonnage  would,  of  course,  suffice  for  a  longer  time. 
anthracite  in  yards  of  selected  list  of  retailers  (i) 

Da\'s'  .  Days' 

Date  Net  Tons    Supply  (b)  Date  Net  Tons    Supply  (b) 

1919— Jan.    1  968,746         36  1921— Aug.   1         1.573.427         50 

Apr.  I  837,220         31  Nov.  I         1.460,524         47 

1920— Mar.  1  787,100         21  Dec.   1         1,601,409         50 

June  I  589,318  15  1922— Jan.    I         1.393,551  44 

1921— Jan.    1  740,034         24  Mar.  1         1,169.180         28 

Apr.  I  1,213,252         36 

(a)     Based  on  statements  from  642  identical  dealers  who  reported  en  each  date. 
(6)     Calculated  at  current  rate  of  delivery  to  consumers,  which  varies. 


Anthracite  in  Transit — The  Upper  Lake  docks,  according 
to  the  Northern  Coal  Dock  Operators'  Association,  held 
821,448  net  tons  of  domestic  sizes  on  March  1.  At  the  close 
of  navigation  stocks  had  been  approximately  1,300,000  tons. 
The  quantity  of  anthracite  on  hand  at  tidewater  piers  on 
March  1  was  not  unusual. 

Anthracite  in  Producers'  Storage — The  producers  have 
not  authorized  the  publication  of  their  stocks  as  of  Jan.  1 
or  March  1.  On  Nov.  1  they  reported  a  total  of  4,500,000 
gross  tons  in  storage  at  Eastern  points,  of  which  1,800,000 
tons  was  in  domestic  s'zes  and  2,700,000  in  steam  sizes. 
Since  Nov.  1  production  has  been  fairly  well  maintained, 
considering  the  weather  and  the  industrial  depression. 

Stocks  of  Coke  at  Byproduct  Coke  Plants — A  factor  of 
importance  in  the  present  reserves  of  domestic  fuel  is  the 
accumulation  of  large  stocks  of  byproduct  coke  at  those 
plants  which  have  contracts  for  the  supply  of  gas  to  munici- 
palities. Reports  from  19  such  byproduct  plants  show  a 
total  of  980,804  tons  on  March  1,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  including  what  may  be  on  hand  at  other  plants  not  re- 
porting at  this  writing  (March  25),  the  total  is  in  excess 
of  a  million  tons. 


Bill  Proposes  Coal  Commission  to 
Prevent  Strike  by  Publicity 

Representative  Bland's  Measure,  Providing  for  Con- 
gressional Hearing,  Referred  to  Labor  Committee 
— Senator  Borah  Starts  Inquiry 

SENATOR  BORAH,  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  stated  on  Monday,  March  27,  that  he 
is  making  inquiries  as  to  why  the  operators  refused  to 
meet  the  coal  miners  in  a  national  conference.  He  inti- 
mated that  if  he  should  fail  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation he  would  institute  a  more  formal  investigation. 

A  bill  creating  a  coal  commission  to  serve  for  such 
time  as  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  to  which  it 
was  referred,  may  determine,  but  designed  to  prevent  a 
coal  strike  at  this  time  by  publicity  through  a  Congres- 
sional hearin.g  on  the  subject,  was  introduced  in  the  House 
March  23  by  Representative  Bland,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bland 
had  previously  made  a  speech  in  the  House  urging  gov- 
ernment action  to  force  a  conference  between  the  operators 
and  miners.  His  bill  leaves  for  the  determination  of  the 
Labor  Committee  the  time  at  which  this  commission  would 
report,  as  also  the  compensation  of  its  members  and  the 
time  it  would  serve. 

At  the  request  of  Representative  Bland  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  will  begin  hearings  Thursday  on  his  bill, 
which  provides  that  a  commission  investigate  conditions  in 
the  industry,  particularly  in  regard  to  wages.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  representatives  of  the  national  organ- 
izations of  operators  and  miners  are  invited  to  appear. 

The  title  of  the  measure  is  "to  establish  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  conditions  in  the  coal  industry." 
It  authorizes  the  appointment  of  three  members  for  such 
commission  by  the  President,  without  their  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Congressional  com- 
missions, and  without  any  distinction  as  to  whether  they 
shall  represent  capital,  labor  or  the  public,  which  has  been 
the  custom  heretofore. 


Daugherty's  Attitude  on  Eve  of  Strike 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  DAUGHERTY  had  issued 
.  no  formal  statement  up  to  Saturday,  March  25, 
on  the  strike  situation.  Everything  that  has  been 
said  has  been  in  verbal  statements  to  the  corre- 
spondents. He  said  he  had  given,  assurances  that 
there  would  be  no  action  taken  under  the  Sherman 
Law  against  the  operators  and  miners  if  they  met  to 
discuss  the  wage  scale  and  working  conditions,  but 
added  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  in- 
junction weapon,  if  necessary.  The  miners,  he  said, 
have  a  right  to  strike  but  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  others  taking  their  places;  hence  he  would  brook 
no  resort  to  violence. 


Finds  Living  Costs  in  Anthracite  Regions 
Down  20.7-23.2  Per  Cent  from  Peak 

THE  cost  of  living  for  families  in  the  anthracite  regions, 
according  to  a  survey  just  completed  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Boai-d,  decreased  from  20.7  per  cent 
to  23.2  per  cent  from  the  peuV  in  July,  1920,  to  February, 
1922. 

This  investigation  shows  that  the  minimum  cost  of  main- 
taining a  fair  American  standard  of  living  among  anthracite 
mine  workers'  families,  according  to  conditions  actually  pre- 
vailing, in  February,  1922,  varied  from  $897.34  a  year  for 
a  family  consisting  of  a  man,  woman  and  one  child  living  in 
company-owned  houses  to  $1,475.45  a  year  for  a  similar 
family  with  four  children  living  in  commercially-owned 
houses.  Single  men  paying  for  board  and  lodging,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  the  cost  of  their  necessities  is  normally 
considerably  greater  than  would  be  their  proportional  share 
of  the  cost  in  a  family  group,  required  $703.96  a  year  to 
live  at  a  fair  minimum  American  standard  in  the  anthracite 
region  in  February,  1922. 

There  were  slight  variations  in  these  figures  for  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  but  the  figures 
for  the  area  as  a  whole  are  sufficiently  representative  of 
conditions  generally  prevailing.  In  addition  to  the  compara- 
tively large  centers  such  as  Scvanton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Hazle- 
ton,  Pottsville,  Shamokin  and  Shenandoah,  28  smaller  com- 
munities were  visited. 


The  Authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
require  cost  data  of  the  coal  and  other  basic  industries  is 
soon  to  be  te.sted  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  appealed 
the  case  to  this  court,  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme 
Court  having  sustained  the  complaint  that  the  commission 
lacks  this  power. 
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Operators'  Insistence  on  Wage  Cut  and  Union  Reforms 
Believed  to  Presage  Long  Struggle 


By  Paxil  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  o£  Coal  Age 


THAT  the  coal  operators  made  a  tactical  blunder, 
likely  to  have  far-reaching  consequences,  when  they 
failed  to  meet  the  United  Mine  Workers'  representa- 
tives in  conference,  is  the  general  belief  in  legislative  and 
departmental  circles  in  Washington.  It  is  believed  that 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  operators  has  cost  the 
coal-producing  industry  heavily  when  expressed  in  terms 
of  public  opinion.  To  undertake  to  settle  labor  questions 
on  a  state  basis  is  regarded  in  those  circles  as  a  step 
backward.  The  next  step,  it  is  feared,  will  be  to  attempt 
to  return  to  district  agreements,  from  which  it  would  be 
only  a  short  additional  step  to  the  negotiation  of  wage 
agreements  on  an   individual  basis. 

Those  who  have  been  in  intimate  touch  with  coal  oper- 
ators in  union  territory  during  recent  weeks  declare  that 
there  is  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  miners'  union.  The 
advantages  of  collective  bargaining  are  in  such  contrast 
with  the  confusion  of  other  days  that  most  of  these  oper- 
ators would  not  cripple  the  union  if  they  could.  They  are 
all  determined  that  certain  fundamental  reforms  in  the 
union  must  be  brought  about  and  they  are  more  than 
willing  to  enter  into  a  finish  fight  at  this  time  in  an  effort 
to  effect  these  reforms. 

There  probably  are  a  score  of  changes  the  operators 
would  like  to  put  into  effect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion two  of  them — the  check-off  and  machine  differentials 
— to  indicate  that  they  cannot  be  made  without  a  hard 
fight.  The  appai'ent  determination  of  the  operators  to 
insist  not  only  on  a  substantial  reduction  in  wages  but  on 
these  even  more  fundamental  matters  influences  many  to 
believe  that  the  strike  will  be  long  drawn  out.     There  are 


differences  of  opinion  on  that  point.  Some  of  the  coal 
specialists  in  Washington  believe  the  strike  will  be  short- 
lived. That  conclusion  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
miners  after  a  short  period  will  be  willing  to  make  wage 
concessions.  By  that  time  the  operators  will  have  seen 
enough  non-union  coal  moving  into  their  markets  to  per- 
suade them  to  concede  the  other  points  involved.  In  that 
connection,  however,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  strike  of 
1910  in  mid-continental  territory  lasted  five  and  one-half 
months  under  comparable  conditions. 

Some  of  those  predicting  a  short  strike  apparently  are 
being  influenced  by  the  lack  of  money  in  the  mine  workers' 
treasury.  Others  point  out,  however,  that  the  Illinois 
miners  are  in  a  good  position  financially,  as  are  the  anthra- 
cite workers.  It  is  certain  that  financial  aid  will  be 
extended  by  other  unions,  so  that  this  need  not  limit  the 
strike,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  miners  would 
be  a  little  better  off  if  the  strike  were  settled.  With  coal 
stocks  at  their  present  level  and  with  the  ability  of  the 
non-union  mines  to  keep  their  wages  a  notch  below  those 
of  the  union  fields  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  there  will  not 
be  much  work  during  the  summer,  even  if  there  should  be 
an   early   settlement   of  the   strike. 

There  is  a  disinclination  this  week  on  the  part  of  those 
connected  with  coal  activities  in  Washington  to  venture 
predictions.  Predictions  made  on  the  eve  of  an  event  are 
particularly  glaring  if  they  are  wrong.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  anthracite  situation.  There  is  a  general 
tendency  to  admit  that  there  is  a  considerable  chance 
for  some  gentlemen's  agreement  being  made  which  would 
insure   settlement   before   the   strike   had   lasted    long. 


Average  Annual  Earnings  in  200  Bituminous 
Mines  Oct.  31,  1921,  Was  $1,357.40 

A  REPORT  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  presented  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Willis,  of  Ohio,  states  that  the  average  earnings  of 
bituminous  coal  miners  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  West  Virginia, 
Washington  and  Wyoming  during  the  past  year  has  been 
$1,357.40.  The  report  covers  an  investigation  of  200  mines 
for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31  last.  It  shows  that  the  average 
number  of  days  which  these  mines  operated  was  195;  that 
the  highest  number  of  days  operated  by  any  mine  in  the 
group  was  310  and  the  lowest  71. 

The  report  gives  numerous  statistical  tables  on  hours 
and  earnings  in  bituminous  mines  for  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1921,  covering  52,784  employees  in  the  states  named. 
In  a  summary  accompanying  the  statistics  it  is  stated  that 
few  mines  even  approached  full  time  work,  many  mines 
being  shut  down,  and  the  men  working  as  low  as  one  and 
two  days  in  one  period.  Among  the  miners  reported  on 
were  22,012  loaders,  8,429  pick  or  hand  miners  and  2,256 
machine  miners. 

Discussing  statistics  given  on  hours  of  operation  of 
bituminous  mines,  the  bureau  says  it  believes  its  report 
fairly  represents  conditions  as  to  the  irregularity  of  work 
in  bituminous  mines  of  the  country.  The  statistics  on 
working  time  in  bituminous  mines  is  from  October,  1921, 
to  February,  1922,  and  covers  in  addition  to  the  states 
named  above  the  following:  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

The  report  gives  tables  covering  the  following:  Tonnage 
rates  for  machine,  mining,  loading  and  pick  mining;  days 
and  hours  of  operation  in  half  month,  tons  produced,  days 
of  operation  and  days  closed  in  year,  and  average  earnings 
~"-  Hour  by  states  and  mines;  date  of  payroll  of  beginning 


of  wage  peak,  date  and  amount  of  reduction  of  wages,  over- 
time rate,  bonus,  deductions  from  earnings  and  hours  per 
day,  by  states  and  mines;  number  of  mines,  number  of 
leaders,  pick  miners  and  machine  miners,  combined;  average 
number  of  starts,  days;  average  number  days  of  operation 
during  year  and  estimated  earnings  for  year  by  states; 
number  of  mines  and  employees,  average  number  of  starts, 
days;  and  average  hours  and  earnings,  by  occupation  and 
state,  tonnage  workers  and  time  workers. 


Numerous  Appeals  to  the  President  to  take  action 
to  prevent  a  strike  and,  failing  in  that,  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment take  over  the  operation  of  the  mines,  have  been 
made.  The  People's  Reconstruction  League  asked  that  the 
government  operate  the  mines  and  that  authority  therefor 
be  obtained  through  enactment  of  the  Kenyon-Newton  billa 
regulating  the  coal  industry.  These  bills  authorize  govern- 
ment control  on  certification  of  an  emergency  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  A  statement  of  the  league  issued  by  it3 
secretary,  B.  C.  Marsh,  asked  that  the  administration  take 
action  "to  compel  the  profiteering  coal  operators  to  pay  fair 
wages  to  all  operatives."  The  Federation  of  Trades  of 
Atlanta,  in  a  message  taken  to  the  White  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Upshaw,  of  Georgia,  asked  the  President  to  com- 
pel the  operators  and  miners  to  confer,  and,  failing  a  wage 
agreement,  for  the  government  to  take  over  and  operate  the 
mines. 


It  seems  necessary  to  have  a  coal  strike  voted  by  the 
union  and  officially  ordered  by  its  officers  before  there's 
any  chance  of  considering  a  settlement. — New  York  Sun. 


Herbert  Hoover  warns  of  an  impendmg  coal  strike;  but, 
in  comparison  with  all  our  other  troubles,  that  is  only  a 
miner  matter. — Nashville  SotUhem  Lumberman. 


The  Miners  Apparently  Think  that  their  goal  is  within 
striking  distance. — Norfolk  Virginitni-Pilot. 
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All  Coal  Fields  North  of  Rio  Grande  to  Strike  April 


WITHOUT  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  the  referendum 
vote  and  while  still  conferring  with  the  anthracite 
operators,  even  without  waiting  until  the  expiration 
of  the  present  agreement,  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  declared  on  March  21  a 
strike  beginning  April  1  of  all  mine  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  alone  being  excepted. 

In  all  probability  all  the  union  and  non-union  workers 
in  union  districts  in  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewhere  will  strike 
en  April  1,  and  Mr.  Lewis  hopes  that  even  in  non-union 
districts  strikes  will  occur.  Some  areas,  however,  like  those 
in  Tennessee,  parts  of  southeastern  Kentucky  and  Colorado, 
which  by  some  are  rated  as  union,  have  accepted  reductions. 
They  may  continue  at  work  for  this  reason.  The  vote  on 
the  strike,  though  not  all  in,  is  said  by  Secretary-Treasurer 
Green  to  run  19  to  1  in  favor  of  a  suspension. 

The  combined  funds  of  the  International  Union,  its  dis- 
tricts and  locals  with  which  to  carry  on  the  strike  will 
total  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000,  but  it  is  most 
irregularly  distributed.  Illinois  has  about  $2,000,000  of 
this  money.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  little  enough  for  a 
strike  in  which  500,000  men  in  the  United  States  alone  will 
be  idle  and  which  will  involve  800,000  men  in  the  United 
States  if  the  union  strikers  are  joined  by  the  non-union. 
The  union  cannot  pay  strike  benefits;  it  can  only  establish 
commissaries  and  give  other  insignificant  relief.  The 
union  mine  workers,  though  working  more  steadily  of  late, 
are  not  in  financial  condition  to  support  themselves  nor 
are  the  union  districts,  whether  farming  or  industrial,  able 
to  give  much  support,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  times. 

The  policy  committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  116 
strong,  met  in  Cleveland  on  Friday,  March  24.  At  this 
meeting  the  strike  call  of  President  Lewis,  issued  on  March 
21,  was  approved.  The  most  important  result  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  curbing  of  Frank  Farrington,  who  had  threat- 
ened to  make  a  separate  settlement  in  Illinois. 

To  Proselyte  in  Non-Union  Fields 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  that  the  infiltration  of  union  men 
into  the  non-union  regions  of  southern  West  Virginia, 
Vii-ginia  and  southeastern  Kentucky  will  make  those  regions 
ready  to  respond  to  a  call  from  the  union,  and  the  policy 
committee  decided  to  make  such  a  call  to  the  men  in  those 
regions  in  the  hope  that  they  would  cast  their  lot  with  the 
union  men.  It  appears  from  later  advices  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  is  planning  to  flood  the  non-union  fields 
with  agitators  and  to  distribute  leaflets  in  the  mining 
valleys  by  airplane. 

Lawrence  Dwyer,  of  Beckley,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
International  board,  read  a  resolution  of  the  joint  protec- 
tive board  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  employees,  includ- 
ing members  of  all  four  brotherhoods.  This  indorsed  a 
joint  strike  action  of  mine  and  railroad  woi-kers.  It  is 
certain  that  even  without  a  strike  the  railroad  workers 
could  do  much  to  hinder  the  flow  of  coal  from  the  unor- 
ganized regions  of  West  Virginia. 

Meantime,  Warren  S.  Stone,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  W.  L.  Lee,  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  met  Mr.  Levns  in  Cleve- 
land, the  first  at  least  at  his  own  initiative,  and  so  created 
the  idea  that  the  railroad  men  were  seeking  a  way  to  assist 
in  the  strike. 

Apparently  the  Kansas  Industrial  Relations  Court  ex- 
pects to  keep  the  Kansas  mines  working.  On  March  24 
it  summoned  the  operators  and  mine  workers  to  a  meeting 
at  Topeka  to  be  held  March  31,  at  which  they  will  be 
required  to  give  testimony  on  mining  conditions  in  Kansas 
on  which  an  order  for  the  running  of  the  mines  may  be 
based. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Nova  Scotia  has  been 
excepted  in  the  call  for  a  strike.  Probably  this  exception 
was  made  because  Nova  Scotia  operators  have  already  met 
with  the  Mine  Workers  leaders,  have  submitted  a  proposal, 
have   put  the  dispute  up  to  arbitration,  and   because  con- 


sequently Nova  Scotia  has  no  justification  for  striking. 
However,  the  mine  workers  of  that  district  probably  will 
strike,  as  they  have  rejected  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
and  have  repudiated  the  more  favorable  agreement  that 
the  operators  offered  in  its  stead  and  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Mine  Workers  tentatively  accepted.  They  are  alleged 
to  be  following  the  advice  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Mac- 
Lachlan  to  "soldier"  on  the  jobs  which  they  are  filling, 
and  some  have  been  shifted  to  less  desirable  places  in  con- 
sequence. The  Nova  Scotia  miners,  however,  are  still 
working  at  wages  in  accord  with  the  Gillen  arbitration 
award. 

In  British  Columbia  the  operators  have  offered  a  46-per 
cent  reduction  and  the  mine  workers  will  strike  for  their 
present  wages  on  April  1.  They  may  try  to  get  a  board  of 
mquiry  under  the  Lemieux  or  Industrial  Disputes  Inves- 
tigation Act.  But  to  this  the  operators  de  not  take  kindly, 
for  the  mine  workers  demand  the  old  scale  till  a  new  one 
is  provided  by  the  board,  and  they  reserve  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  the  ruling  of  that  board  when  made.  In 
view  of  what  has  happened  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  arbitra- 
tion and  tentative  agreements  of  union  officials  have  been 
disregarded  by  the  mine  workers  and  where  sabotage  is 
being  tried  as  a  means  of  bringing  an  unfair  pressure  on 
the  employers,  the  operators  of  the  Western  Canadian  Coal 
Operators'  Association  are  not  disposed  to  allow  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  to  be  delayed  till  the  board  decides,  for  fear 
that  when  decision  is  made  it  will  be  regarded  by  the  mine 
workers  as  being  in  no  sense  binding  on  them  and  their 
leaders. 

Following  reports  from  Washington  that  government 
officials  have  asked  the  Shipping  Board  to  consider  a  scheme 
to  carry  coal  as  ballast  on  ships  plying  between  the  United 
States  and  coal-producing  countries,  it  was  announced  that 
the  question  of  whether  members  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  would  assist  in  the  transportation  of  British 
coal  to  the  United  States  during  the  strike  had  been  referred 
to  the  officials  of  the  international  union  in  Washington. 


Anthracite  Men  to  Let  Maintenance  Forces 
Work;  No  Settlement  in  Sight 

THE  first  three  conferences  of  the  joint  subcommittee 
of  anthracite  operators  and  miners  selected  to  agree 
upon  a  new  wage  agreement,  held  at  the  Union  League 
Club,  New  York  City,  on  March  21,  22  and  23,  were  taken 
up  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  demands  presented  by 
the  miners.  With  the  "decks  cleared"  John  L.  Lewis, 
International  president  of  the  Miners'  organization,  says 
the  miners  will  now  be  prepared  to  offer  statistics  and 
analysis  to  back  up  their  demands.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  operators  will  present  their  counter  demands  as  to  how 
much  wages  ought  to  be  rwiuced  until  after  the  comple- 
tion  of   the  miners'   arguments. 

The  sessions  of  the  joint  subcommittee  were  adjourned 
on  March  23  until  March  27  to  permit  President  Lewis 
and  other  members  of  the  organization  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  general  policies  committee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  at  Cleveland. 

What  probably  was  the  most  important  development 
of  the  situation  thus  far,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  miners, 
was  the  conference  in  New  York  City  on  the  night  of 
March  22  between  President  Lewis  and  a  delegation  repre- 
senting the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  journeyed 
from  Washington  especially  to  confer  with  President  Lewis 
before  he  departed  for  the   Cleveland  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  joint  subcommittee  held  on  March 
23  it  was  agreed  by  the  operators  and  miners  that  the  men 
left  to  protect  the  mines  during  the  suspension  shall  be 
paid  at  the  present  wage  schedules,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  terms  of  the  new  wage  agreement  shall  be  re- 
troactive to  April  1.  It  is  estimated  that  about  3.000  men 
will  be  needed. 
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Farrington  Arranges  Meeting  with  Coal 
Producers  to  Discuss  Wages 

FRANK  FARRINGTON,  Illinois  district  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  on  Monday,  March  27,  ar- 
ranged to  meet  Illinois  operators  on  wage  question  in 
Chicago  Wednesday,  March  29.  Both  Farrington  and  the 
presidents  of  all  three  operators'  associations  said  they 
believed  nothing  could  be  done  except  arrange  a  real  wage 
session  to  be  held  after  the  strike  takes  effect.  Farrington 
added  he  was  confident  a  wage  agreement  could  soon  be 
made.     Coal  men  think  it  will  take  30  to  60  days. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  Chicago  to  hoot  at  the  union 
headquarters  idea  of  inducing  non-union  miners  to  strike 
in  sympathy.  The  idea  there  prevails  that  not  only  will 
every  non-union  miner  stay  on  the  job  but  enough  defections 
will  occur  in  union  ranks  around  the^  edges  of  the  non- 
union fields  so  that  a  good  many  union  mines  will  be  able 
to  start  up  early  in  the  summer. 

In  Illinois  it  appears  that  plenty  of  men  are  ready  to 
go  to  work  in  union  mines  if  the  operators  need  them. 
Men  of  all  degrees,  with  mine  experience  and  without  it, 
are  filing  daily  into  the  office  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  to  list  themselves  for  any  jobs  that  may  de- 
velop. They  get  no  encouragement,  the  association  telling 
them  that  there  is  almost  no  chance  of  their  being  called. 
Their  names  and  addresses  are  taken,  however.  Members 
of  the  association  met  in  Chicago  Wednesday  of  last  week 
behind  closed  doors  to  make  arrangements,  it  was  an- 
nounced afterward,  for  protection  and  care  of  mine  proper- 
ties during  the  strike. 

Indiana  Operators  Want  Revisable  Scale; 
Union  Refuses  to  Meet  Operators 

THE  scale  committee  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators'  Association  met  in  Terre  Haute  March  21 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  wage  scale  and  working 
agreement  with  the  soft-coal  miners  of  Indiana  to  take  the 
place  of  the  scale  expiring  March  31.  It  is  understood 
the  operators'  scale  when  finished  proposed  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  be  made  in  wages  to  meet 
the  reductions  proposed  by  Eastern  operators.  Abolition 
of  the  check-off  system  and  retention  of  the  present  time 
schedule  also  will  be  included  in  the  scale.  The  operators 
will  seek  to  include  in  the  contract  a  clause  making  the 
wage  scale  provide  for  changes  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract whenever  the  operators  in  other  states  adopt  a  lower 
wage  scale. 

Mr.  Penna,  for  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  despite  a  refusal  to  his  first  letter  of  March  18, 
made  an  offer  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Mine  Workers 
officials  in  the  Indiana  bituminous  district.  In  this  second 
letter  Mr.  Penna  referred  to  the  violation  of  the  contract 
by  the  miners  in  1920  and  the  burden  imposed  by  the  long 
conferences  by  which  contracts  have  hitherto  been  made. 
He  reminded  them  that  the  differences  which  have  prompted 
the  call  of  the  miners  to  strike  April  1  do  not  involve  a 
question  of  wages  or  recognition  of  the  union  by  the  oper- 
ators, but  merely  insistence  that  the  contract  be  made  by 
such  a  portion  of  the  coal-producing  territory  as  the  union 
believed  would  concede  the  best  contract. 


sentatives  of  that  district  to  meet  with  them  at  a  certain 
place  and  time  on  March  20.  When  the  hour  came  the 
operators'  representatives  were  present  but  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Mine  Workers  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

In  central  Pennsylvania,  which  is  outside  the  Central 
Competitive  region,  B.  M.  Clark  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Bituminous  Operators  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  the  larger  of  two  operators'  organizations 
in  that  area  of  the  coal  fields,  requested  John  Brophy, 
president  of  District  No.  2,  to  meet  the  operators  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  wage  scale,  but  has  had  no  reply. 
He  is  resting  on  the  declaration  of  the  Indianapolis  conven- 
tion which  prescribed  that  the  outlying  districts  must  wait 
till  the  Central  Competitive  region  had  made  its  scale 
before  making  theirs. 

It  is  recalled  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  that 
on  March  9  the  mine  workers  and  operators  of  the  South- 
western coal  fields  met  at  Kansas  City,  but  parted  without 
results  because  the  mine  workers  refused  to  discuss  a  con- 
tract prior  to  the  writing  of  a  basic  wage  scale  in  the 
Central  Competitive  region. 

Reference  to  the  shifting  policy  of  Mr.  Keeney,  president 
of  the  Fairmont-Kanawha  mine  workers,  at  Baltimore  and 
elsewhere,  is  contained  in  the  chronology  of  last  week  and 
in  a  special  story  in  this  week's  issue.  In  another  place 
will  be  found  reference  to  the  difficulties  the  Indiana  and 
the  Illinois  operators  are  finding  in  obtaining  a  conference. 
In  Nova  Scotia  the  operators  find  that  the  mine  workers 
will  not  accept  the  award  of  arbitrators  or  even  a  more 
favorable  agreement  made  by  their  leaders  in  conference 
with  the  operators.  In  the  anthracite  region  they  are  strik- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  conference  of  their  own  seeking. 


Miners  Refuse  to  Confer  with  Operators 

A  LL  efforts  made  by  the  bituminous  coal  operators  in  the 
^».  fields  comprising  the  Central  Competitive  region  and  in 
the  outlying  districts  to  confer  with  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers have  failed.  Among  others  the  southern  Ohio  operators, 
who  are  in  the  aforementioned  region,  through  W.  D.  Kin- 
ney, secretary  of  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  offered  to 
meet  the  Mine  Workers'  representatives  of  District  No.  6, 
comprising  Ohio,  but  were  told  on  March  23  that  no  meet- 
ing could  be  held  until  after  a  basic  wage  agreement  had 
been  made  for  the  whole  region. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association,  the  biggest 
operators'  organization  in  District  No.  5,  invited  the  repre- 


Anthracite  Tax  Will  Total  $3,150,799.85 
For  Second  Half  of  1921 

ACCORDING  to  reports  in  the  hands  of  Auditor  General 
.  Lewis,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  entitled  to 
$3,150,799.85  as  its  li  per  cent  tonnage  tax  on  anthracite 
produced  during  the  second  half  of  1921,  provided  the  con- 
stitutionality of  that  act  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

During  the  period  July  1-Dec.  31,  1921,  anthracite  produc- 
tion, including  dredge  coal,  as  reported  to  the  state,  was 
31,590,171.83  tons,  having  a  computed  value  of  1210,053,310.- 
43.  TTie  reports  are  not  complete,  the  Auditor  General  re- 
porting that  there  are  a  few  delinquents  who  are  being 
rounded  up. 

The  average  sales  prices  during  the  period  of  the  reports, 
as  filed  by  eighteen  representative  operators,  and  on  which 
assessments  have  been  computed,  were:  Broken,  $7.5355; 
egg,  $7,551;  stove,  $7,822;  chestnut,  $7.7623;  pea,  $5.7414; 
buckwheat,  $3.5413;  rice,  $2.1058;  barley,  $1,362. 


Kanawha-Fairmont  Men  Meet  but  Refuse  to 
Make  Any  Contract  with  Operators 

FRESH  from  the  biennial  meeting  of  District  No.  17  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  held  March  18,  the  scale  commit- 
tee of  the  United  Mine  Workers  met  the  scale  committee 
of  the  operators  at  Baltimore,  March  25,  and  refused  to 
make  a  contract,  urging  that  it  was  virithout  authority  to 
take  such  action  till  the  Central  Competitive  region  had 
decided  on  its  scale.  Consequently  the  meeting  came  to  an 
end  without  coming  to  an  agreement. 


Production  Record  Again  Beaten 

AS  this  issue  went  to  press  word  was  received  that  on 
Saturday,  March  25,  1922,  the  Orient  mine  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  at  Orient,  111., 
hoisted  8,210  tons.  This  exceeds  the  best  record  of  the  Bell 
&  Zoller  No.  1  mine,  as  noted  in  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  541,  by  927  tons.  In  making  the  record  at  the  Orient 
mine  the  actual  hoisting  time  was  12  minutes  less  than 
8  hours,  and  a  total  of  1,640  dumps  was  made.  The  height 
of  the  hoist  is  590  ft. 

Now,  who  can  beat  this  record  of  Orient  mine? 
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AS  THE  curtain  goes  up  for  the  opening  scene 
Z\  in  the  strike  drama,  the  industrial  coal  buyer, 
±.  A.  having  safeguarded  his  needs  to  the  tune  of 
about  six  weeks'  supply,  settles  himself  in  the  audience 
and  assumes  the  role  of  spectator.  The  eve  of  the  coal 
strike  has  been  marked  by  a  further  softening  of  the 
market.  Commercial  consumers  of  coal  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  quotations  made,  while  railroads  and 
public  utilities,  which  have  been  the  most  active  takers, 
are  going  out  of  the  market  as  their  stocking  programs 
are  completed. 

Heavy  production  in  the  face  of  this  apathetic  de- 
mand made  lower  prices  inevitable.  Coal  Age  Index  of 
spot  bituminous  prices  stands  at  170  on  March  27,  as 
compared  with  173  on  March  20.  Domestic  demand 
has  almost  disappeared  and  only  the  diminishing  out- 
put of  the  resultant  sizes  kept  steam  prices  from  slip- 
ping to  lower  levels  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  bituminous  coal  is  used  for  household  purposes. 

Why  Industrial  Buyer  Is  Out  of  the  Market 

The  industrial  consumer  had  several  motives  for 
withdrawing,  temporarily  at  least,  from  the  market. 
Present  consumption  rates  are  so  low  that  reserve 
stocks  are  almost  topheavy;  indications  that  an  an- 
nouncement of  cuts  in  freight  rates  will  soon  be  made 
and  the  persistent  belief  that  non-union  fields  will  be 
able  to  supply  fuel  needs  above  existing  stocks  are  the 
main  reasons.  No  one  wants  to  be  caught  after  the 
strike  with  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  that  cost  more  than 
its  replacement  value.  That  the  non-union  supply  may 
be  adequate  is  being  shown  by  the  increasing  desire  of 
those  operators  to  take  on  forward  commitments,  and 
dull  times  are  surely  ahead  for  the  coal  man  unless  the 
present  suspension  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  enable 
consumers  to  work  off  the  reserve  supplies  now  in  hand. 

Production  in  the  anthracite  branch  of  the  industry. 


however,  has  been  maintained  by  the  appearance  of 
eleventh-hour  business.  Producers  have  even  been  able 
to  move  the  less-favored  family  sizes,  but  prices  have 
not  been  greatly  strengthened,  as  the  tonnage  offered 
has  been  sufficiently  heavy  to  meet  the  demand.  At  the 
present  rate  of  domestic  buying,  retail  stocks  vi'ill  last 
well  into  May.  Steam  coals  are  not  active,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  barley.  Lake  business  has  not  yet  appeared; 
only   two   boats   have   been    filled   at   Buffalo,   whereas 
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normally  at  this  time  many  thousands  of  tons  would 
have  been  loaded  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of 
navigation. 

The  beehive  coke  market  is  decidedly  softer;  but  so 
far  the  demand  has  absorbed  the  tonnage  without  any 
lowering  of  spot  prices. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  of  bituminoub  ''oal  was  10,784,000  net  tons 
during  the  week  ended  March  18,  a  decrease  of  331,000  tons 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  Early  reports  of 
loadings  for  last  week  indicate  a  recovery  in  the  rate  of 
output.  In  spite  of  the  decrease,  production  so  far  exceeded 
consumption  that  nearly  2,500,000  tons  were  added  to  con- 
sumers' stock  piles. 

A  canvass  of  bituminous  coal  stocks  made  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  shows  that  on  March  1  there  were  approx- 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(\et  Tonsi 

BITUMINOUS 

Week  ended: 
.M.irch  4  (6)... 
.March  11  (6).. 

I92I-I922 
10,541,000 

1920-1921 
7,278.000 
6,900.000 
6.512,000 
1.020,000 
510.051,000 
1.719.000 

March   18  (n)    . 
Dailv  average . . 
Coal  vear     

10,784.000 

1,797.000 

413  876.000 

Daily  av.  coal  y 

1,400,000 

.\NTHRACITE 

March  II 

March  l8(aV  . 
Coal  year..      . 

1.982.000 

1.907.000 

83.168,000 

1.925,000 

1.687,000 

87,158,000 

March  II 

March  18 

Calendar  year. . 

COKE 

1922 

154,000 

149.000 

1,443,000 

1921 

162.000 

118.000 

2,375.000 

I'll  Subject  to  revision,  (fc)  Re\-ised  from  last  report.     1 
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imately  52,500,000  tons  in  storage,  as  compared  with 
47,500,000  tons  on  Jan.  1.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the 
coal  now  in  transit  stocks  will  be  around  63,000,000  tons 
on  April  1,  equal  to  the  amount  in  hand  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  but  representing  a  longer  period  of  supply 
because  of  the  lower  rate  of  present  requirements. 
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All-rail  movement  to  New  England  was  4,064  cars  during 
the  week  ended  March  18,  an  increase  of  370  cars  over  the 
preceding  week.    The  increase  was  due  to  shippers  pushing 


tonnage  on  expiring  contracts,  rather  than  to  any  increase 
in  demand.  Pennsylvania  operators  are  almost  out  of  the 
running,  due  to  competition  from  Hampton  Roads.  Con- 
tract offers  fail  to  interest  buyers  at  the  present  time. 
Some  of  these  offers  are  based  on  the  1917  wage  scale,  and 
this  apparaently  is  the  program  where  operators  are  free 
from  the  union. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  all  accounts  totaled 
422,420  net  tons  during  the  week  ended  March  23,  as  com- 
pared with  377,307  tons  in  the  preceding  week.  Coastwise 
markets  took  the  larger  part  of  this  tonnage,  although  New 
England  is  surfeited  with  coal.  Tonnage  at  the  Roads  is 
not  accumulating,  which  is  attributed  to  operators  shipping 
heavily  to  Western  points  in  anticipation  of  the  strike. 
Low-priced  coal  at  the  Roads  has  brought  a  cargo  to 
Baltimore  for  the  first  time  except  for  one  emergency 
shipment  during  the  war.  Coastwise  freights  have  a  soft- 
ening tendency  because  of  the  lack  of  inquiry.  The  spread 
of  the  New  England  textile  strike  is  a  further  unfavorable 
market  factor. 

Mild  weather  has  lowered  the  call  from  householders  and 
the  domestic  market  is  very  stagnant.  This,  coupled  with 
the  heavy  shipments  of  steam  coals,  has  cluttered  the  yards 
vifith  domestic  "no-bills."  A  number  of  operators  have 
loaded  and  held  every  available  car  lately,  so  that  April  1 
will  see  a  considerable   tonnage   on  wheels,  which  will  be 
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.Market 
Quoted 

Columbus. . 

Columbus. . 

Columbus. . 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run .... 
Pocahontas  screenings.  .  . 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 

Pocahontas  mine  run Chicago.  . 

Pocahontas  lump Cincinnati 

Pocahontas  mine  run Cincinnati 

Pocahontas  screenings.  .  .  .   Cincinnati 
•Smokeless  mine  run. . . 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

•Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Na\->'  Standard) 
Pool  i  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool  I  (Na%'y  .Standard) 


Pool  9  (Supei 
Pool  9  (Super.  Lo 
Pool  9  (.Suppr.  Lo 
Pool  ID  (if  Or.  L 
Poo!  lOlH.Gr.  I, 
Pool  iO(H.Gr.  L 
Pool  1  i  (Low  Vol.) . 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York. 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore. . 

New  Xork. 

'ol.)..   Philadelphis 

'ol.).  .   Baltimore. . 

Vol.).   New  York 

Vol.).   PhiladelphiE 

Vol.).   Baltimore.. 

„    .       - New  York.. 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) Philadelphie 

Pool  i  I  (Low  Vol) Baltimore. . 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  New  York. 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  PhiladelphiE 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)...  Baltimore 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  Gas Pittsburgh.. 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.)..  Pittsburgh.. 

Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas) Pittsburgh.. 

Kanawha  lump Columbus. . 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus.. 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus.. 

w.  Va.  Splint  lump Cincinnati. , 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump Cincinnati. . 

W.\a.minerun Cincinnati.. 

W.  Va.  screenings Cincinnati. . 

Hocking  lump Columbus. . 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus 


Feh.27. 
1922 
.  $3.25 
.  2.15 
1.40 
3.15 
2.15 
3.15 
1.75 
1.15 
4.60 
r.95 
2.45 

1  90 
3.00 
3.05 

2  70 
2.40 
2.45 
2.40 
2.00 
2  10 
2  10 
1.75 
1.75 
1.85 


Mar.  1 3, 
1922 
$3.15 
1.85 
1.45 
3.15 
1.85 
3  15 
1.75 

1,  15 
4.60 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
2.95 
3.05 
2  65 
2.40 
2.45 
2.15 
2.00 
2.10 

2.  10 

1  70 
1.75 

2  05 


Mar.  20, 

1922 
$3.05    «• 

1.85  i 

1.15  3 

3.15  ! 

1.85  . 

2.85  ; 

1.70 

1.15 

4.55  . 

1  95 
2.45 
1.90 
2.85  . 
3.00  i 
2.65  : 
2.30  . 

2  35  . 
2.15  ; 

1.90  ; 


1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
2,65 
2.15 
1.65 
2.55 
1.60 
1.40 
2.25 
1.85 
1.40 
1.30 
2.55 
1.90 


1.60 
1.50 
1.55 
2,70 
2.15 
1.65 
2.50 
1.60 
1.40 
2.50 
2.15 
1.35 
1.30 
2.60 
1.90 


1.50 
1.50 
1.55 
2.65 
2,00 
1,55 
2.30 
1.50 
1.45 
2,15 
1,85 
1.40 
1.30 
2.60 
1.75 


Mar.  27, 
I922t 
.  60(0, «  J.  90 

.65®  1.90 

lS(a,  1  30 

.SO®,  S>.90 

.25<{t\  1.50 

.50®  3.00 

.65®  1.75 

.00®  1.25 

.50®.  4.65 

.65(a  2.25 

25(-r  2.60 

75®  2.00 

.75®  3.00 

.65®  S.OO 

.60®  2.70 

.1001  2.1,0 

..90®  S.45 

20®  2  30 

00®  2  20 

.70(n  ;.10 

2  15 

60('i  2  00 

.  6rt(Si  ; .  .so 

.  00(n!  2.10 


1.50®  1.60 
i.W®  1.55 

1.55 
2,60(0*  2.70 
1.SO0)  1.90 
I.50(a  1.60 
2.25®  2.35 
1.40(5.  1.65 
l.^S®  1..50 
2.00(11  2.25 
1.30®  2.00 
l.go®  1.50 
1.25®  1.35 
2.i0®  1.70 
1.65(a\    1.90 


Market       Feb,27, 

Quoted  1922 

Hocking  screenings. ......   Columbus $1.50 

Pitts.  No.  8 lump Cleveland..,,  3.10 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland....  2.00 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings ...  .   Cleveland 1.80 

Midwest 

FrankHn,  HI. lump Chicago 3.25 


Frankhn,  111. 

Frankhn,  111.,  screenings.. 

Central,  111.,  lump 

Central,  111.  mine  run.  .  .  . 
Central,  111.,  screenings. 


Chicago 2.50 

Chicago 2.00 

Chicago 3 .  00 

Chicago 2.35 

Chicago 1 .  80 


Ind,  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.25 


Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screeninj 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump. .  . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. .. ,  Chicago.. 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings . , ,  Chicago .  . 

Standard  lump St.  Louis,. 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis,. 

Standard  screenings St,  Louis,. 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville. 

West,  Ky,  mine  run Louisville. 

West.  Ky,  screenings Louisville. 


South  and  Souitiwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky,  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E,  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

♦Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvances  over  previous 


Chicago 2.50 

Chicago 2.00 

Chicago 2.90 

2.25 
1,75 
2.60 
1.95 
1.10 
2.65 
1,85 
1.80 


Mar.  1 3, 
1922 

$1.50 
3.05 
1,90 
1,75 


3,45 
2.50 
1.85 
2.80 
2.35 
I  75 
3.25 
2.40 
2.15 
2.80 
2.35 
1.60 
2.60 
1.85 
1.20 
2.45 
1.85 
1.65 


Mar,20,       Mar.27 


1922 
$1.55 
2,90 
1.90 
1,70 


3.40 
2.50 
1.95 
2.80 
2.35 
1.75 
3.  15 
2.45 
2.00 
2  80 
2.20 
1.60 
2.55 
1.80 
1.10 
2.35 
1.75 
1.45 


1922t 

$l.S5®il.55 

«,75@  g.90 

1.80®  1.90 

1,65®   1,75 


3.00®  S.50 

2.00®  S.50 

1.85®  2.15 

i.50®,  S.75 

2.10®  g.iO 

1.75®  2.00 

3.00®  3.25 

:/   3^6i  ,',50 

2  00(a  2  25 

2  65(1  3  00 

2,  IO(<i  2.35 

1.65(n;  1.90 

i.iOOf.  2.. 50 

1  g0(a  1  90 

1  25(ffl  1  40 

2.25(5  2.50 

1.65(5  1,90 

1  *0(5i  1.75 


Birmingham.. 

Birmingham.. 

Birmingham., 

Louisville. .  .  , 

Louisville. . . . 

Louisville. .  .  . 

Cincinnati. .  . 

Cincinnati.  .  . 

Cincinnati,  .  . 

Kansas  City., 

Kansas  City,, 

Kansas  City., 

Hampton  Roads, 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  itatii 


2.60 
1,85 
1,85 
2.55 
1.55 
1,35 
2,35 
1.75 
1.15 
5.00 
4.00 
2.50 


2.60 
1.85 
1,85 
2.35 
1,50 
1.35 
2,25 
1.35 
1.30 
5.00 
4.00 
2.50 


2.60 
1.85 
1.85 


1.25 
5,00 
4.00 
2,50 


S.OO®  «,«5 
1.70®  2.00 
1,75®  2.00 
2.00®  2,25 
1.50®  1.60 
1,30®  1.50 
2.00®  2.25 
1.S5®  1.35 
1.15®  1,35 
4,00®  5.00 

4.M 

2.50 
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Broken 

Broken 

Egg 

Egg 

Egg... 

Stove, ,,;.'. ■'.'!!■ 

Stove 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Chestnut .    . . 

Pea 

Pea   

Pea,,, , 

Buckwheat  No.  I. 
Buckwheat  No.  I , , 

Rice 

Rice 

Barley 

Barle.v   

Birdseye 


Market 
Quoted 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. . . 

New  York 

Philadelphia.,. . 

Chicago 

New  York..,   . 

Philadelphia,,,, 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia., . ' 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia,. 

Chicago . . . 

New  York...:: 

Philadelphia,..  . 

New  York. . 

Philadelphia,,:: 

New  York 

Philadelphia,. 

New  York, 


Rates 
$2.61 
2.66 
2,61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5   63 


5  63 
2.47 
2.38 
2,47 
2.38 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 


-March  13,  1922- 


Independent 

$7:  00®  $7:  50 
7.35(a:  7.75 
7.15(5,   7.75 

»7.50 
7.85fti    8. 10 
7  75(5'   8.15 

•7  75 
7  90«i    8.10 
7,751.'    8.15 

•7  75 
4.50(11    5.00 
4.75(o    5.00 

*6  00 
3.00®  3.50 
2  75(a.  3.25 
2  OOfn  2  60 
2.00(0^  2.50 
1.50(5  1.75 
1.50(5.  1.75 
l.65(»    1.75 


Company 

$7.60(n  $7.75 

7,75("    7.85 

7.60(0    7  75 

7  75 

*6.90("    7.40 

7.90(0    8.10 

8.05(0    8.25 

*7.20(o    7.60 

7.90(0    8    10 

8.05(0    8  25 

*7.20lo.    7.60 

5.75(o    6.45 

6.l5(o    6  25 

*5.60(5    6.  10 

3.50 

3.50 

2  50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00®  2.50 


*-\'et  tons,  f.o.b.  mines.    +.\dvances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italics. 


Independe: 


2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00® 


$7.00(0  $7 
7  60(0  7 
7.25®  7. 

*7;50 
7  90(51  8 
7.85(o   8. 

•7  75 
7  90(0  8 
7.85(o    8 

*7,75 
5  OOro  5 
5  50(0    6 

*6  10 
2  75(o  3 
2.75(o    3 

2:00(0  2 
1  50(0  1 
1 .  50(0     I . 
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Company 

$7.60(o$7.75 
1)  7.75®7.85 
5  7.60®  7.75 
S  7  75 

*6  95(o  7  40 
)  7.90(0  8,10 
5        8,05(5.    8,25 

*7,20(5  7,60 
)  7 .  90(0,  8.10 
5       8,05(51  8,25 

*7,20®  7.60 
)  5.75®  6.45 
)  6.  15(5.  6,25 
5 .  60(a) 


50 


3  50 
3   50 
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Coal  Age  Index  170,  Week  of  March  27.  1932.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  $2.05.  This  diagram  siiows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord 
ance  first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to  the 
tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  obtained 
was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report  o- 
"Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  published  by  the  Geologic  I 
Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is  a  serl  s 
of  index  numbers,  plotted  in  the  above  diagram. 

an  added  strike  safeguard.  Loads  are  piling  up  in  the 
Cincinnati  Gateway  section  and  are  the  heaviest  of  the  year 
at  the  Russell  (Ky.)  yards. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  hard  coal  was  maintained  during  the  week 
ended  March  18.  The  output  was  1,907,000  net  tons,  only 
75,000  tons  less  than  in  the  previous  week.  Last-minute 
orders  provided  full  bookings  for  the  producers  and  caused 
a  check  to  the  declining  independent  prices. 

Retailers  who  have  not  already  done  so  are  filling  their 
yards    with   stocks   sufficient,    at   the   present   rate    of   dis- 


How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Perceiitagee  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  fields,  as  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

Six  Months  Jan.  I  to  Week 

July  to  Dec.    Mar.  II,  1922     Ended 

1921  Inclusive  Mar.  1 1 

U.S.Total 45.6  54.2  61.8 

Non-Union 

.\labama 63  5  61.7  67  0 

Somerset  County 55.5  75.0  80  7 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 55.3  49.0  58 1 6 

Westmoreland 54.9  56.8  50.7 

Virginia 54.8  58.0  68  6 

Harlan 53.3  53.5  60  2 

Hazard 51.7  61.7  62  0 

Pocahontas 49.8  59  7  65  9 

Tug  River 48.1  62.6  74.2 

Logan 47.6  60.6  69.3 

Cumberland-Piedmont 46.6  48  7  54  9 

WindingGulf 45.7  63.0  73.3 

Kenova-Thacker 38. 2  53  2  63  4 

N.E.Kentucky .  32.9  45.3  55  1 

NewRiverJ 24.3  29.8  35.3 

Union 

Oklahoma 63.9  60.1  65  2 

Iowa 57.4  77.3  90.6 

Ohio,  north  and  central 52.6  45.5  51   8 

Missouri 50  7  64.9  78  2 

Illinois 44.8  52.9  59  6 

Kansas 42  0  52.0  65.2 

Indiana 41   4  52.2  55.3 

Pittsburght 41.2  38.1  48.5 

Central  Pennsylvania 39    I  48.4  55.3 

Fairmont 35  3  46.4  40.3 

Western  Kentucky 32  5  35.7  42.3 

Pittsburgh* 30  4  29.2  36.4 

Kanawha 26  0  13.9  15.7 

Ohio,  southern 22.9  24.6  26.1 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

J-Unionin  1921,  non-union  in  1922. 

tribution,  to  last  well  into  May.  The  householder  is  not 
buying  for  storage,  but  is  confining  his  orders  to  present 
needs,  as  the  possibility  of  lower  mine  prices  and  freight 
rates  after  the  strike  offers  no  inducements  to  take  in  more 
fuel  than  is  needed  to  eke  out  the  season.  Steam  coals  are 
moving  well,  with  barley  the  most  active  size.  Lake  busi- 
ness is  being  delayed  by  the  heavy  tonnage  that  will  be 
carried  over  at  the  upper  docks.  All-rail  movement  to  New 
England  was  3,692  cars  in  the  week  ended  March  18,  as  com- 
pared with  4,326  cars  in  Sie  previous  week. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  dropped  off  5,000  tons  during 
the  week  ended  March  18.  The  total  output  was  149,000 
net  tons.  The  market  turned  quiet  recently  but  absorbed 
the  tonnage  at  no  lower  prices  than  those  lately  quoted. 
There  is  little  interest  in  second  quarter  contracts  and 
indications  are  that  needs  for  that  period  will  be  largely 
taken  from  the  open  market.  The  coal  market  is  so  soft 
that  more  operators  have  announced  their  intention  to 
relight  ovens,  and  this  may  cause  production  again  to  out- 
strip demand. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Coal   Paragraphs   from   Foreign    Lands 

Italy— The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  at  41s.  9d.,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  Last  week's  price 
was  42s.  3d. 

Brazil  —  Coal  imports  at  Rio  de 
Janerio  during  1921,  'amounted  to 
057,727  metric  tons,  as  compared  with 
870.681  tons  in  1920  and  696,705  ton? 
during  1919.  Great  Britain  supplied 
200.779  tons  and  the  United  States 
465,032   tons  during  the  la.«t  year. 

Germany — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Ruhr  region  for  the  week  ended  March 
11  was  1,927,000  metric  tons,  according 


to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age,  as  compared 
with  1,838,000  tons  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding. 

A  German  iron  works  has  been  pur- 
chasing fuel  from  a  Chilean  company 
of  Lebu  for  experimenting  in  Germany 
to  determine  whether  Chilean  coal  is 
fitted  for  dking  purposes. 

New  South  Wales — Production  in 
1921  exceeded  10,000,000  tons,  which  is 
a  record.  Sectional  disputes  continue  to 
hamnpr  operations,  but  the  miners  have 
overwhelmingly  rejected  a  proposal  to 
work  a  nine  day  fortnight. 

Beixium — The  situation  on  the  Bel- 
gian  coal    market   is   unchanged.      De- 


mand continues  to  weaken  while,  at  the 
same  time,  British  imports  increase. 
The  ai-rested  re-lighting  of  furnaces  in 
the  metallur.tjical  industries  has  brought 
about  a  certain  weakness  in  coke,  the 
demand  for  which   is  less   sustained. 

Foreign  Coal  in  San  Francisco 

Shipments  from  Wales,  England, 
and  Australia  are  reaching  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  with  fair  regularity. 
The  coal  is  of  a  grade  comparable  with 
the  best  Utah  coals.  During  1921.  a 
total  of  76,000  tons  of  coal  and  1,300 
tons  of  coke  was  received  from  foreign 
sources.  This  coal  was  impoi'ted  from 
England,  China.  .Australia,  Japan  and 
France.  The  total  valuation  was  some- 
what less  than  $500,000.  Local  demand 
for  coal  is  now  approximately  8,000  to 
10,000  tons  jier  month. 

The  movement  of  forei,gn  coal  is 
expected  to  continue  as  long  as  ocean 
freight  rates  are  as  low  as  they  are 
and  the  railroad  rates  are  prohibitively 
high. 
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Canada  Inquires  for  British  Coals  to  Bridge 
American  Strike;  Export  Prices  Firm 


BRITISH  coal  production  declined 
slightly  during  the  week  ended 
March  11.  The  output  was  4,996,000  gross 
tons,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age 
as  compared  with  5,039,000  tons  during 
the  first  week  in  March.  Inquiries  are 
circulating  among  the  trade  from  Cana- 
dian sources,  due  to  the  anticipated 
stoppage  of  American  coal  during  the 
strike.  Montreal  is  asking  for  figures 
on  36,000  tons  of  Welsh  coal,  delivery 
over  six  months. 

During  February  coal  worth  £4,446- 
225  was  exported  from  Britain,  com- 
pared with  February  of  last  year  this 
is  an  increase  of  £205,605,  and  a  decrease 
of    £5,247,487     from     February,     1920. 

The  last  few  days  have  seen  an  in- 
crease in  the  time  worked  at  the  pits. 
In  Northumberland  nearly  all  collieries 
are  now  on  full  time,  while  the  employ- 
ment conditions  in  Durham  have  very 
much  improved.  Among  recent  orders 
reported  are  35,000  tons  of  best  steam 
coals  for  the  Norwegian  railways,  and 
for  other  buyers,  10,000  best  Durham 
bunkers,  27,000  tons  gas  seconds,  and 
20,000  tons  best  steams. 

Scotland  is  getting  ready  for  the  antic- 
ipated demands  from  the  north  of 
Europe  when  the  Baltic  opens  up. 
Other  contracts  accruing  to  Scotland 
are  from  France,  Italy,  the  western 
Mediterranean     and     South     America. 

While  the  export  trade  throughout 
Britain  seems  definitely  to  be  on  the 
turn,  the  stoppage  in  the  shipbuilding 
and  engineering  industries  has  served 
to  delay  further  the  recovery  which  was 
just  becoming  apparent. 

The  net  production  costs  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1921  were  £58,372,968  or 
26s.  9d.  per  ton  on  the  output  of  48,- 
687,243  tons,  according  to  the  Colliery 
Guarduin.  Proceeds  for  the  same 
period  were  £63,420,471  or  29s.  .76d.  per 
ton,  a  profit  of  £5,047.503.  During  the 
preceding  quarter  when  the  strike  was 
in  full  blast,  only  1,555,757  tons  were 
produced  at  the  enormous  loss  of  £10,- 
413,650.  Assuming  that  50,000,000  tons 
is  a  normal  output  for  a  three-months' 
period  the  industry  lost  approximately 
$1  per  ton  during  the  period  of  enforced 
idleness. 

February    Exports    Increased    Slightly 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  exports 
of  bituminous  coal  in  February,  as  com- 
pared with  January,  but  the  volume  of 
busmess  continues  to  be  almost  negli- 
gible when  the  exports  to   Canada  are 


excluded.  The  detailed  figures,  which 
are  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  are  as  follows: 

FEBRIARV   EXPORTS  .\ND   IMPORTS 
(Gross    Tons) 


Mexico. 


Total 

By  vessel  to 
West  Indies. 
Pananm 
Cuba 

Total 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands.  .  . 


Feb. 
1921 

628,860 
25,807 

Feb. 
1922 

660,796 
5,254 

654.667 

14,162 
47,469 
42,213 

666,050 
13,431 

5o,i6i 

103,844 
54,132 
104,693 
38.555 
757 
9,521 
28,040 

63,532 
3,785 
7,414 
2,537 

235,698 
50,838 
42.208 
39,667 
6,676 

13,736 
4,054 

16,920 
6,889 
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coal  fields,  the  territory  served  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  terminals  at 
Newport  News  is  largely  unionized. 
For  this  reason  dealers  were  of  the 
opinion  the  two  Norfolk  piers  will  wit- 
ness a  largely  increased  activity,  while 
the  Newport  News  piers  will  suffer. 

Hampton    Roads    Pier    Situation 

, Week  Ended , 

^T    p    -.„    „•  March  16.  March  23. 

N.  &  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point  ■ 

Cars  on  hand 1,598  1407 

Tons    on    hand S9,Sin  73 '"iV 

Tons   dumped    1,58,087  158'488 

Tonnage  waiting-   ..      18,000  8,000 

Virginian  Ry.  Piers,  .Sewalls  Point- 

Cars    on    hand 1,690  1,733 

Tons    on    hand 84, .500  86  6.50 

Tons  dumped    93,418  135  631 

Tonnage  waiting    ..      15,000  11,112 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News- 

Cars  on  hand 1,234  101s 

Tons  on   hand 61,700 

Tons  dumped    85,377 

Tonnage  waiting    ..        1,100 


Total  South  .America. . 

Egypt 

Other  countries 


139,389  27,863 

50,439  21,401 

74,639  21,005 

.258,676  813,587 

291,950  274.905 

27,238  31,534 

bunker  coal  laden  on 


Total  bituminous*. . 

Total  anthracite 

Total  coke 

*Does  not   include  fuel 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fnreign  trade  which  was  for 
February,    1921,   577,315  tons;  for  February,    1922, 
358,544  tons. 
Imports,  b  1 1    .T^ous  CO'.  : 
Imported  from : 

United  Kingdom 6,291 

Canada 54,279        75,652 


Total  bituminous. 
Total  anthracite.  . 
Total  coke 


56,258        93,019 

32  9,154 

1,840  5,074 


Hampton  Roads  Dumps  Large  Tonnage 

Hampton  Roads  has  been  preparing 
for  the  strike  by  breaking  all  dumping 
records  for  the  past  six  months.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  of  March  more 
than  1,000,000  tons  went  over  the  piers. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  was  carry- 
ing coal  at  the  rate  of  10,000  tons  every 
ten  days  to  its  Sparrow's  Point  plant, 
dealers  in  touch  assigning  the  forth- 
coming strike  as  the  reason. 

Every  preparation  is  being  made  for 
an  unusually  large  non-union  output. 
Dealers  were  hearing  reports  that  Brit 
ish  operators  are  preparing  to  entei 
the  American  field,  and  to  ship  large 
quantities  of  Welsh  coal. 

While  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the 
Virginian  railways  do  not  tap  the  union 


?.  9  16  2330  7  M  2!  284  II  18  25  2  9  16  23J 
Apr.        May      June       July 


60,900 
83.043 
2,9S) 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
March  23,  1922 

FROM   HAMPTON  ROADS: 
For  Atlanticlslands:  Tons 

Nor.    S.S.   Tune,    tor   Curacao 2,656 

Br.     S.S.     Bethlehem,     tor     Fort     de 

France    2847 

Nor.     S.S.     Commodore     Rollins,     tDr 

Port  Antonio    522 

For  Brazil : 
Am.     S.S.    Robin     Gray,     for    Rio    de 

Janeiro    8,572 

Br.     S.S.     Dundrennan.     tor     Rio     de 

Janeiro    3,500 

For  Canada  : 
Nor.     S.S.     Erholm.     for     St.     Johns. 

N.   B 1,735 

For  Cuba : 
Am.    Schr.    John    R.    Fox.    for    Cien- 

fuegos     1,159 

Nor.  S.S.  Thorsdal.  tor  Havana 3,354 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA: 
For  Cuba : 
Nor.  S.S.  Munorway.   for  Havana....      — 

For  Canada: 
Br.  Schr.  Flowerdew.  for  St,  Johns.  ..      — 


Pier  and   Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

PIERS 

March  18 

$5,45«.  $5,75 
5,15(u  5.40 
5.50(S  5.85 
5,20(11  5,60 
5,70(0  6.00 
50(«i   4.65 


5  45ft  5  75 
5  85(11  6.10 
5,50(^'    5.65 


40s.  6d.  f.o.b. 


Pool    9.  New  York    . 
Poo!  10,  New  York. 
Pool    9,  Philadelphia 
Pool  10,  Philadelphia.  . 
Pool  71.  Philadelphia.  . 
Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds.  .  . 
Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds 
Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds.    .         4  55 
BUNICERS 
Pool    9,  New  York. .  ,    $5  75ft  $6  05 
Pool  10,  New  York  '      ''     ' 

Pool  9,  Philadelphi: 
Pool  10,  Philadelphi! 
Pool  1,  Hamp.  Rds 
Pool  2,  Hamp.  Rds 
Welsh,  Gibraltar .  .  . 
Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeii 

Welsh,  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 5Cs.  f.o.b. 

WVlsh,  Genoa 42s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 388.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 37s.  f.o.b. 

WVIsh,  Pernambuco . . . .  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Cahia 62s.  6d.  f.o.b, 

Welsh,  Madeira 38s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh.  Teneriffe 38s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 42s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Ln.s  Palmas   ...      40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Naples 38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Welsh,  Singapore 55s.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

I3elirian,  Antwerp 30s. 

Alexandria 47s. 

Bombay 38  rupees 

Capetown 39s- 


March  25t 
«.5..S.5ft  15.65 
.5./0(S  S.S5 
•5.J0(o  5,70 
.5,  («'('!     '>.S6 


SO 


,50ft  4 
4,30 
4  55 


$S.7Sft  16.10 
e.i60    5.70 

n.eoca  S.S5 
s.soQi-  B.60 

4.80 

4.70 

40s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

55s.  f.o.b.  I 

40s.  f.o.b. 

50s.  f.o.b. 

42s.  U.b. 

38s.  t.i.b. 

37s.  f.o.b. 

62s.  6d.  f.o.b 

62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

388.  f.a.s. 

388.  f.a.s. 

42s.  f.o.b. 

408.  f.a.s. 

388.  f.o.b. 

52s.  6d.  fob. 

558.  f.o.b. 

46s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

308. 

47s. 

38  rupees 

39s. 


Current  Quotations   British   Coal   f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Ouotations  b't  Cnb!'-  to  Coil  .^f,e 


6  13  20273  lOnWI  8  I52229S  EI926  3  10  n 24 317  14  212 
Aug.     Sept.       Oct.-        Nov.       Dec. 


Cardiff  :                          March  18 

Admiralty,  Large 27s.ft  27s.  6d. 

Steam,  Smalls 19s. ft  20s. 

Newcastle: 
Beet  Steams 25a. 

March   25t 

27s  (a.27s   6d. 

I9«.ft  20s. 

Sis.  ed. 

Pest  Bunkers 238   6d.ft  24s. 

tAdvances    over  previous  week  shr 
type:  declines  in  italici*. 

S2s.  6d.C»  iSs. 
"•n    in   heaw 
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Market  Softens,  Causing 

Many  Mines  to  Close 

Thirty  Operations  Suspend  in  Monon- 
gahela  District — No  Apprehension  of 
Shortage  Felt — Stocks  Heavy  and 
Non-Union  Coal  Easy  to  Obtain 

THE  market  has  softened  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  mines  have 
been  closed,  the  greatest  curtailment 
being  in  the  Monongahela  district, 
where  30  operations  ceased  last 
week.  No  apprehension  of  a  shortage 
is  being  shown.  The  volume  of 
stocks  and  the  ease  with  which  non- 
union coal  can  be  obtained  have  ren- 
dered the  buyer  indifferent  to  the 
market. 

Shippers  are  anxious  to  contract 
but  the  consumer  desires  to  work  off 
his  large  reserve  before  entering  into 
new  agreements.  The  New  York 
harbor  is  well  supplied  with  loaded 
boats,  while  receipts  have  been  much 
lower  in  the  past  week.  A  predicted 
anthracite  shortage  is  causing  some 
Philadelphia  dealers  to  make  inquiries 
for  a  bituminous  substitute. 


Revloc.  The  miners  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Altoona  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  and  the  Russett  Coal  Co., 
are  organized.  Less  than  Jialf  the  mines 
in  Somerset  County  are  unionized,  the 
principal  exceptions  being  the  Berwind- 
White  Co.,  at  Windber.  Clearfield  and 
Indiana  operations  are  largely  union- 
ized. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Little  or  no  impi-ovemeni  la  uiscern- 
ible.  Production  is  extremly  hmited, 
owing  to  the  poor  demand  and  many 
dead  loads  have  accumulated  between 
Thomas  and  Piedmiont.  Some  companies 
are  getting  out  a  little  railroad  fuel  but 
that  is  all.  Prices  are  so  low  it  is  im- 
possible to  operate.  Where  union  miners 
have  attempted  to  prevent  other  men 
from  going  to  work,  companies  have 
shut  down  to  avoid  trouble.  With  the 
small  demand  existing  and  prices  on 
.i^o  low  a  level  most  producers  are  re- 
fraining from  attempting  to  operate 
at  all. 
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minous  coal  for  domestic  consumption 
when  their  anthracite  stocks  become  ex- 
hausted. 

FAIRMONT 

Thirty  mines  in  the  Monogahela  dis- 
trict were  closed  last  Saturday.  Oper- 
ators said  that  while  they  have  been 
pushed  to  capacity  to  fill  demands  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  in  anticipation 
of  a  coal  strike,  their  contracts  have 
been  filled.  Suspension  in  the  Scott's 
Run  field  is  now  almost  complete. 


NEW    YORK 

Prospects  of  a  shortage  after  April 
1  failed  to  create  any  activity  here  last 
week.  If  anything,  the  situation  was  a 
trifle  quieter. 

Less  coal  is  being  sent  forward.  Con- 
sumers are  well  prepared  for  some  time 
ahead  and  this  accounts  for  the  appar- 
ent indifference  manifested  at  this  time. 

Contract  coal  is  moving  in  good  force 
and  in  some  instances  additional  ton- 
nage is  being  taken.  Public  utilities 
are  well  fixed.  They  feel  they  will  be 
alDle  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may 
arise. 

The  approach  of  the  conflict  has  not 
prevented  producers  of  some  non-union 
mines  from  quoting  contract  prices 
which  range  $2@$2.50  according  to 
grade  and  subject  to  wage  adjustments. 
Already  there  are  those  who  are  won- 
dering whether  English  coals  will  be 
brought  here  should  the  strike  continue 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Empty  boats  are  hard  to  pick  up. 
The  demand  has  created  a  shortage  and 
rates  have  advanced  rapidly.  Harbor 
delivery  boat  rates  are  about  45c.  and 
for  boats  from  600  tons  upward  rates 
are  about  $12  per  day. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Monthly  production  up  to  March  17 
was  45,172  cars,  as  compared  with  41,829 
cars  to  the  same  date  in  February. 
This  is  the  largest  production  rate  for 
a   year. 

This  field  is  only  partially  unionized. 
Cambria  County  is  largely  union,  the 
chief  exceptions  being  the  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Johnstown  and  the  Weaver 
and  Coleman  operations  at  Colver  and 


BALTIMORE 

There  is  very  little  local  demand  and 
prices  are  hanging  about  the  same  as 
for  some  weeks  past,  even  before  the 
strike  threat  became   acute. 

Shipment  here  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
cept for  one  war-time  emergency,  of 
soft  coal  from  Hampton  Roads,  has  been 
recorded.  The  low  price  of  coal  at  Tide 
at  Hampton  Roads  led  to  the  shipment 
of  one  large  cargo  to  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  at  Sparrows  Point.  The  ex- 
port situation  is  again  improving  after 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  flat  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  trade.  For  the 
eleven  days  from  March  11  to  21  five 
vessels  cleared  with  export  coal  cargoes, 
a  total  of  more  than  21,000  tons  cargo, 
and  1,100  tons  bunker.  The  distribution 
was  wide,  including  one  vessel  each  to 
Argentine,  Cuba,  Egypt,  Porto  Rico  and 
Italy.  

PHILADELPHIA 

Most  of  the  concerns  which  had  re- 
cently ordered  excess  stock  had  their 
orders  about  filled  last  week  and  this 
left  an  excess  of  tonnage  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  market,  the  softening 
was  followed  by  a  drop  in  spot  prices 
from  15c.  to  25c.  and  occasionally  as 
much  as  35c.  has  been  cut  from  prices 
of  the  preceding  week. 

This  has  made  shippers  more  anx- 
ious to  place  coal  on  a  contract  basis, 
yet  with  so  much  stock  ahead  the  big 
consumer  is  now  inclined  to  stand  firm 
and  use  up  much  of  the  accumulation. 
Some  consumers  are  outspoken  in  be- 
lieving that  they  will  yet  get  good  coal 
from  the  best  shippers  on  a  basis  of 
$2  contract  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  only  other  new  feature  in  the 
trade  has  been  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  retailers  not  accustomed  to  handle 
bituminous.  There  seems  to  be  some 
inclination  in  that  direction  to  take  in  a 
little  coal  to  meet  the  demands  of  small 
manufacturing  plants.  In  addition  the 
retailers  are  no  doubt  looking  forward 
to  the  possibility  of  selling  some  bitu- 


West 


KANSAS  CITY 

Operators  have  been  holding  meet- 
ings and  planning  for  action  April  1, 
or  rather  inaction.  Of  course,  the  strike 
is  the  subject  of  discussion  all  around. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  what  the  rail- 
road-owned mines  will  do  when  the 
pinch  for  coal  is  reached.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  the  strike  of  1910  the 
railroad  mines  broke  away  and  made 
settlement  with  the  miners  and  this 
has  generally  been  the  case  in  all  pro- 
longed strikes. 

Some  operators  in  the  past  have  also 
made  independent  settlements  with  their 
men  and  these  same  operators,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  still  in  busi- 
ness, and  may  not  have  the  nerve  to 
hold  out  until  a  settlement  fair  to  the 
public  generally  can  be  made. 

Steam  grades  are  scarce  and  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply,  but  prices  are 
unchanged.     Kansas  lump  is   plentiful. 


DENVER 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has 
denied  a  proposed  wage  cut,  April  1, 
rumors  of  which  were  circulated  during 
the  recent  convention  of  delegates  of 
District  15,  U.  M.  W.,  in  Denver.  The 
company,  as  the  largest  operator,  does 
not  recognize  the  union,  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  cir- 
culation of  reports  to  influence  company 
miners  in  tlie  contemplated  walkout 
April  1. 

The  meetings  of  the  miners'  interna- 
tional union  in  Indianapolis  have  a 
representation  of  four  delegates  of 
District  15,  who  have  been  instructed 
to  stand  with  the  national  committee 
for  a  suspension  of  work.  The  fact 
that  a  30-per  cent  cut  in  wages  has 
already  been  made  effective  gives  rise 
to  speculation  as  to  how  successful  the 
strike   will   become   in   Colorado. 

Production,  in  the  meantime,  is  sonie- 
what  below  normal,  and  no  special 
preparations  are  being  taken  by  re- 
tailers to  fill  their  yards.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  the  only  temporary  under- 
selling being  in   the  lignite  fields. 


SALT    LAKE    CITY 

Owing  to  the  impending  strike  busi- 
ness is  holding  up.  Stocks  in  the  city 
are  low.  If  the  strike  does  come  things 
may  prove  serious,  for  dealers  are  not 
buying  much  coal  in  view  of  the 
prospect  of  price  reductions.  Railroads 
are  reported  to  have  supplies  on  hand 
that  will  last  from  60  to  90  days. 

February  production  reached  402,492 
tons.  Last  vear  it  was  322,688  tons, 
while  in  1920  it  totaled  515.214  tons. 
The  January  figure  was  421,631  tons. 
These  data  are  from  Chief  Inspector 
of  Mines,  C.  A.  Allen. 
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Anthracite 


Some  Last-Minute  Business 
Keeps  Production  Going 

Demand  Is  InsuflBcient  to  Affect  Inde- 
pendent Prices  Markedly — Retailers' 
Stocks  Will  Carry  Into  May— Steam 
Coals  Active — Only  Two  Lake  Car- 
goes Loaded 

ANTHRACITE  production  has 
IX.  been  maintained  by  the  appear- 
ance of  last-minute  business  before 
the  date  set  for  the  suspension  of 
mining.  Independent  prices  fail  to 
show  much  stimulation,  however,  as 
the  demand  has  not  been  heavy 
enough  to  tax  the  tonnage  available. 
Most  retailers  have  sufficient 
stocks  to  carry  them  into  the  month 
of  May,  or  longer  if  the  householder 
continues  his  present  state  of  in- 
difference to  the  strike.  Retail  busi- 
ness is  only  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  Steam  coals  are  moving  well, 
with  barley  the  most  active.  Only 
two  Lake  cargoes  have  been  loaded 
so  far  this  season  in  anticipation  of 
the  opening  of  navigation,  where 
normally  this  tonnage  would  amount 
to  several  thousand  tons. 


NEW  YORK 

AW  producers  report  increased  or- 
ders and  more  than  one  independent  op- 
erator stopped  taking  new  business  last 
week,  as  they  had  already  booked  suf- 
ficient shipments  to  take  them  up  to 
April  1.  The  companies  had  no  diffi- 
culty to  keep  their  stocks  moving  and 
in  the  last  week  received  many  new 
orders,  some  from  dealers  who  neglect- 
ed earlier  in  the  month  to  fill  their 
yards. 

Buyers  were  not  willing  to  pay  pre- 
miums for  independent  coals  with  the 
result  that  sales  were  made  at  company 
circular.  Occasionally  offers  of  certain 
domestic  coals  already  in  boats  were 
heard  at  prices  below  company  sched- 
ules. There  are  many  loaded  "boats  in 
the  harbor  containing  all  sizes  most 
of  \yhich  is  probably  being  held  to 
^w?'.t   a   more   favorable   market. 

With  the  suspension  in  force  and  the 
•"'■"I^PJcts  of  more  coal  coming  forward 
doubtful,  there  is  bound  to  result  more 
or  less  competition  for  available  ton- 
nage. 

The  steam  sizes  were  easy,  the  great- 
u-  t'^^^'^^y  being  noticed  in  barley 
Which  for  the  best  grades,  was  brinsj- 
ing  a  premium. 

BALTIMORE 

Hard  coal  sales  here  are  very  light,  the 
springlike  weather  having  brought  an 
end  to  a  brief  spurt  in  seasonal  small 
buying.  The  people  are  apparently  not 
worrying  over  a  strike  threat,  feeling 
sure  that  they  will  get  their  coal  later 
in  the  year.  Representatives  of  the 
Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  appeared  be- 


fore the  House  judiciary  committee  of 
the  Maryland  legislature  in  the  past 
week  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
will  establish  the  net  ton  in  Maryland  as 
the  standard  instead  of  the  gross  ton. 
The  bill  is  being  warmly  contested  on 
both  sides. 


BOSTON 

There  is  no  marked  change  in  the  lo- 
cal situation.  Sources  of  supply 
tightened  up  materially  the  past  few 
days  and  there  were  relatively  few 
shippers  who  were  in  position  to  furnish 
coal  for  the  last  days  of  the  month. 

The  retail  trade  here  is  disposed  to 
rest  on  present  reserves,  which  roughly 
are  on  about  a  90-day  basis.  There  are 
a  few  far-sighted  'buyers  'who  are 
taking  on  stove  and  chestnut  in  heavier 
proportion  than  usual,  their  idea  being 
that  these  will  probably  be  the  short 
sizes  w^hen  mining  is  resumed.  House- 
holders are  buying  only  from  hand 
to  mouth. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Demand  from  all  quarters  grew 
quite  strong  last  week.  Some  retailers 
who  were  inclined  to  carry  light  stocks 
woke  up  and  tried  to  hurry  in  ship- 
ments of  prepared  sizes.  Some  of  the 
independents  early  in  the  week  flatly 
declined  to  take  any  more  business  as 
they  already  had  as  much  on  their 
books  as  they  hoped  to  fill. 

Retailers  feel  that  many  a  buyer  in 
ordering  two  or  three  tons  lately  was 
really  putting  aside  a  ton  in  case  of 
emergency.  During  the  past  week  also 
the  dealers  received  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  orders  from  their  best  trade 
asking  that  their  entire  next  winter's 
supply  be  delivered  at  once. 

The  quickening  of  the  demand  can 
be  best  understood  when  it  is  said  that 
many  shippers  even  refused  to  take 
more  orders  for  pea  coal,  a  size  which 
has  been  simply  dragging  along  since 
last  fall. 

The  condition  of  the  steam  sizes  con- 
tinues good,  but  buckwheat  does  not 
strengthen,  and  yet  can  be  said  to  be 
in  active  demand.  Rice  is  not  yet  quite 
up  to  normal,  but  barley  is  being  moved 
as  fast  as  produced.  There  is  still  much 
independent  buckwheat  to  be  had  at 
$3  and  rice  at  $2,  but  all  seem  able  to 
get  $1.50  for  barley. 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

Production  is  on  the  increase  and 
every  mine  has  been  working  to  capac- 
ity. The  only  dull  point  is  at  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.'s  mines,  the  Old 
Forge  Colliery,  where  the  men  are  out 
on  a  strike.  The  river  washeries  to 
some  extent  have  resumed  operations 
and   this  tends   to   increase  the  output. 

BUFFALO 

Buying  is  chiefly  for  the  early  needs 
of  dealers.  Most  of  them  have  already 
prepared  for  furnishing  what  their 
customers  are  likely  to  require  during 
the  remainder  of  the  winter.  Stocks 
are  undoubtedly  large  and  the  outlook 
is  for  rather  light  consuming  demand 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 


Two  coal  cargoes  will  be  loaded  here 
within  the  next  few  days,  but  the  ex- 
pected activity  has  not  developed.  It 
has  been  customary  in  previous  years 
to  have  many  thousand  tons  loaded  in 
anticipation  of  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation, but  this  year  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  different.  Upper-lake  buyers 
will  probably  hold  off  to  await  the  de- 
velopments  of  the   strike  situation. 


Coke 


BUFFALO 

Firm  prices  are  shown  in  the  coke 
market,  with  the  demand  on  a  small 
basis.  Production  has  been  much  cur- 
tailed, and  this  is  indicated  by  the 
slowness  with  which  deliveries  are  made. 
Prices  are  $4.50@$4.75  for  Connells- 
ville  foundry,  $3.25@$3.50  for  furnace 
and  about  $3  for  some  of  the  domestic 
sizes,    to   which   add  $3.64   for  freight. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

The  spot  furnace  coke  market  has 
turned  decidedly  quieter  in  the  past 
week,  but  not  until  fairly  heavy  buying 
had  absorbed  all  coke  offered  at  under 
$3. .50,  leaving  the  market  now  firm  at 
that  figure.  Sales  previously  made 
have  taken  care  of  all  production  and 
no  coke  has  been  forced  on  the  market. 
Between  400  and  500  ovens  are 
scheduled  for  blowing  in  within  the 
next  week  or  so,  and  there  is  some 
question  as  to  how  the  situation  will 
take  the  increased  supply.  Reports 
now  have  it  that  the  contract  recently 
made  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  for 
15,000  tons  a  month  over  the  second 
quarter  was  at  nearer  $3.25  than  $3.50. 
There  are  negotiations  on  other  con- 
tracts, but  the  parties  are  not  getting 
together  very  well  and  it  is  possible 
coke  will  be  bought  from  month  to 
month. 

Frundry  coke  remains  firm  and  in 
good  demand.  The  market  is  quotable  as 
follows:  Spot  furnace.  $3.50;  spot 
foundry.  $4.25@$4.75.  The  Courier  re- 
reports  production  during  the  week 
ended  March  18  at  75,800  tons  by  the 
furnace  ovens  and  38,220  tons  by  the 
merchant  ovens,  a  total  of  124,020  tons, 
a  decrease  of  1,940  tons. 


UNIONTOWN 

The  coal  market  on  the  eve  of  the 
strike  may  be  definitely  described  as 
soft.  Some  contracts  have  been  offered 
local  producers  for  delivery  after  April 
1  but  few  have  been  closed.  The  offer- 
ings generally  have  been  at  a  price 
slightly  above  the  present  market  but 
the  view  generally  among  operators  is 
that  they  desire  to  keep  their  tonnage 
open  to  take  advantage  of  any  favor- 
able market  development  and  certainly 
are  not  attracted  by  a  price  based  upon 
the  present  market. 

However,  a  price  reaction  on  the 
market  is  not  expected  for  some  little 
time.  Most  consumers  who  must  have 
an  uninterrupted  supply  have  antici- 
pated the  strike  by  stockinu  a  surplus 
and  even  after  piles  are  exhausted  the 
production  from  the  unorganized  dis- 
tricts will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand 
for  an  extended  period.  Prices  are: 
Sewickley.  $1.25@$1.35;  Pittsburgh 
steam,  $1.40@$1.50  and  byproduct,  $1.50 
@$1.60. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


Heavy  Stocks  Likely  to  Be 
Needed  Before  Strike  Ends 

Buyers  Refuse  Shipments  in  Lacka- 
daisical Market— Most  of  Tonnage 
Moved  Was  on  Contract  or  Old 
Orders — Receipts  from  East  Dwindle 

A  LACKADAISICAL  market  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  few  days 
prior  to  the  strike.  Buyers'  indiffer- 
ence was  manifested  by  many  re- 
fusals of  shipments.  Spot  business 
was  extremely  limited  and  most  of 
the  tonnage  moved  was  on  contracts 
or  old  orders.  Screenings  moved 
comparatively  well,  but  in  no  great 
volume.  Spot  prices  show  a  further 
recession  on  all  but  the  fines.  Re- 
ceipts of  Eastern  coals  dwindled,  even 
though  prices  are  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  year. 

Stocks  are  very  heavy  and  the 
opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  they 
will  be  needed  before  the  strike  is 
settled.  Yards  are  cluttered  with 
loads  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
and  a  few  operators  are  loading  and 
holding  every  available  car,  so  that 
April  1  will  find  a  considerable  ton- 
nage on  wheels.  Domestic  coals  are 
practically    unsalable. 


The  Midwest  market  continues  to  as- 
tonish the  coal  men  with  its  torpor  but 
they  are  beginning  to  get  used  to  that 
sensation  so  that  less  is  said  about  it. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  that  everybody 
who  is  going  to  buy  coal  before  the 
strike  has  bought  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it.  The  constant  expectation  of 
the  past  few  weeks  that  somebody 
would  start  a  flurry  of  buying,  is  now 
about  dead. 

Most  industries  and  public  utilities 
are  now  supposed  to  have  about  90  days' 
fuel,  supply  in  stock.  A  few  are  fixed  for 
about  four  months.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  consumers  with  big  stocks  are 
going  to  be  glad  they  figured  on  a  long 
strike.  One  wise  observer  in  the  busi- 
ness declares  that  if  the  strike  runs 
60  days  it  will  run  until  next  fall  and 
he  is  inclined  to  think  it  will  go  all  the 
way  though  he  believes  Frank  Farring- 
ton,  president  of  the  Illinois  miners  will 
do  his  level  best  to  make  a  separate 
agreement  with  operators  of  this  state. 
Many  coal  producers  in  the  middle 
states  "declare  they  are  not  trying  to 
roll  up  any  stocks  at  the  mines  in  antic- 
ipation of"  the  strike,  for  they  can't  see 
any  market  until  late  in  the  summer. 
However,  the  slightly  freshening  call 
for  screenings  compels  most  mines  to 
make  a  good  many  cars  of  prepared 
sizes  which  are  sluggish  and  are  begin- 
nina:  to  clutter  up  mine  yards. 

Throughout  this  district  during  the 
past  week  there  has  been  general  weak- 
ening of  prices  on  everything  but 
screenings.      This     includes     non-union 


coal  from  the  East  which  has  been 
known  to  sell  in  Chicago,  in  distress,  at 
$1.05,  mine  run.  It  was  generally 
agreed  on  Saturday  that  quotations  on 
prepared  sizes  had  shaded  down  about 
2.5c.,  while  screenings  generally  had 
ascended  nearly  as  much.  Southern 
Illinois  coal  of  this  class  touched  $2  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  sales  were  made 
at  $2.15.  Central  and  northern  Illinois 
screenings  showed  the  same  tendency 
in  less  degree. 

CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  coal  market  could  hardly 
be  any  more  lackadaisical  than  it  was 
during  the  past  week.  Nobody  did  any 
business  to  speak  of  beyond  taking  care 
of  contracts  and  orders  already  booked. 
Screenings  of  all  sorts  moved  fairly 
well,  though  no  great  volume  was  han- 
dled. "It  wouldn't  have  made  business 
any  better  if  a  million  cars  of  screen- 
ings had  been  ready  to  deliver"  com- 
mented a  sales  manager.  "There  was 
only  a  little  demand  and  the  supply 
took  care  of  it  nicely."  Prices  moved 
upward  about  25c.  a  ton,  making  the 
average  for  southern  Illinois  screenings 
$2,  central  Illinois  about  $1.80  and 
northern   Illinois   $1.70. 

Buyers  continue  to  be  of  distinctly 
independent  turn  of  mind  refusing  ship- 
ments on  slight  pretexts,  sometimes, 
making  the  life  of  the  coal  wholesaler 
unhappy.  There  is  no  scramble  for  any 
coal  on  the  trading  list,  even  for  low- 
price  non-union  fuel  from  the  East 
which  is  now  selling  in  small  quantities 
in  Chicago  for  lower  prices  than  at  any 
time  this  spring.  The  call  for  Poca- 
hontas, for  instance,  is  so  light  that 
mines  in  that  West  Virginia  region  have 
been  known  to  offer  shipments  to  Chi- 
cago and  then  fail  to  make  them  be- 
cause some  other  market  at  a  few  cents 
higher  price  was  found  at  the  last 
minute. 

Retail  trade  in  and  about  Chicago 
amounted  to  almost  nothing  at  the  end 
of  last  week,  after  a  swell  that  was 
hardly  perceptible  following  the  colder 
weather  earlier  in  the  week. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 


The  pre-strike  quietness  in  the 
Carterville  field  has  been  uncanny. 
There  is  no  demand  for  any  one  par- 
ticular size,  except  with  a  few  com- 
panies who  have  screenings  contracts. 
There  are  no  price  changes  except 
that  here  and  there  an  operator  in  his 
anxiety  to  move  lump,  egg  and  nut  has 
made  some  quotations  that  are  far  be- 
low the  cost  of  producing.  Railroad 
tonnage  is  unusually  heavy  on  all  roads 
and  cars  ai'e  plentiful. 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail 
in  Duquoin  and  Jackson  county  fields, 
except  that  the  railroad  tonnage  is  not 
much  of  a  factor.  Working  time,  hovy- 
evcr.  does  not  average  as  well  as  in 
Carterville.  Mt.  Olive  has  shown  up 
somewhat  better,  principally  on  account 
of  the  railroad  coal,  although  a  good 
tonnage  of  domestic  has  moved  to  the 
Chicago  market  and  a  little  to  Omaha. 
In  the  Standard  field  there  is  little, 
if  any,  change.  A  good  tonnage  of 
railroad  coal  is  moving  and  the  mines 
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are    getting    three    or    four    days    per 
week.     Those  working  on  railroad  coal 

get  practically  full  time. 

ST.  LOUIS 

A  little  cold  weather  helped  the 
domestic  business  for  a  few  days  on 
the  cheaper  grades  in  small  lots. 
Country  domestic  business  is  easing  oflf. 
All  country  dealers  seem  pretty  well 
stocked  up  for  what  they  think  their 
requirements  will  be.  The  same  applies 
to  city  dealers,  although  the  bulk  of 
this  coal  is  for  small  steam  plants. 

There  is  little  demand  locally,  for 
a  few  plants  have  gradually  accumu- 
lated some  storage  and  others  figure 
they   can   get   along   without  it. 

The  cement  and  public  utility  plants 
have  gradually  put  some  coal  away  in 
the  past  two  or  three  months  and  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  for 
60  days.  Other  plants  figure  that  if 
the  price  of  coal  goes  too  high  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  suspend. 

WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Western  Kentucky  is  plodding  along 
with  comparatively  little  new  business, 
although  there  is  some  demand  for 
screenings,  which  are  scarce  in  view 
of  the  light  production  of  lump.  One 
field  will  probably  be  closed  down  al- 
most completely  by  the  strike,  but  the 
other  is  under  a  wage  agreement  with 
a  year  to  run.  There  are  several  big 
operating  companies  which  are  not 
unionized,  which  will  probably  be  able 
to  supply  large  tonnage. 

Most  producers  have  practically  no 
business  without  strike  clauses,  while 
there  is  very  little  contract  stuff  for 
delivery  after  April  1. 

LOUISVILLE 

Demand  for  screenings  has  been  bet- 
ter and  prices  are  firmer.  Poor  pro- 
duction of  lump  is  making  for  such 
short  screenings  supplies  that  some 
operators  are  cutting  back  to  a  mine 
run  basis  of  operation,  and  are  finding 
better  demand  for  mine  ran  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  industrial  concerns 
are  being  forced  to  take  it. 

The  geneial  attitude  toward  the 
strike  is  one  of  indifference,  retailers 
having  enough  yard  stocks  to  take  care 
of  them  for  a  good  while.  Most  of  the 
retailers'  purchases  have  consisted  of 
steam  coal,  however,  as  the  larger  ones 
have  good  supplies  of  lump  on  hand. 

Jobbers  and  producers  do  not  appear 
to  care  one  wav  or  the  other,  some  not 
even  keeping  up  very  closely  with  the 
daily  press  reports  out  of  Indianapolis 
headquarters.  Some  of  the  operators 
met  here  last  week,  and  informally  dis- 
cussed the  strike  situation.  Much  ot 
eastern  Kentucky  and  a  part  of  west- 
ern Ken  tuck  v  will  not  be  affected. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Reports  from  the  mines  in  the  state 
show  a  big  increase  in  production, 
most  of  which  appears  to  be  purchased 
bv  the  Indiana  market.  It  is  JHe 
opinion  of  jobbers  that  this  condition 
will  prevail  until  the  mines  finally  are 
shut  down  by  the  strike.  Were  the  re- 
tailers as  much  in  the  market  for  pre- 
pared coal  as  the  industries  are  for 
steam  grades  this  would  be  the  best 
season  since  the  war  period. 

The  public  service  companies  appear 
to  be  most  concerned  about  reserve 
supplies.  Other  industries  are  not 
greatly  worried,  since  in  most  instances 
they    are    not    producing    to    capacity. 
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Northwest 


Storage  Orders  Are  Few; 
Docks  Cut  Working  Time 

Mild  Weather  Reduces  Current  Needs — 
Dock  Supply  Is  Adequate  Strike  Safe- 
guard— Prices  Firm,  but  Movement 
Declines — Anthracite  Very  Sluggish 
— Bituminous    Screenings    Scarce. 

MILD  weather  has  removed  the 
urge  to  buy  so  much  coal  for 
current  needs  and  the  strike  fails  to 
stir  the  consumer  to  any  great  stor- 
age activity.  Docks  have  been  caught 
in  the  backwash  of  storm  orders  filled 
and  the  disbelief  that  the  strike  will 
cause  any  shortage.  Anthracite  has 
been  the  hardest  to  move  and  only 
for  bituminous  screenings  is  there 
any  demand. 

Utilities  have  quietly  accumulated 
surplus  tonnage  and  railroads  have 
drawn  heavily  on  their  contracts, 
mainly  to  avoid  congestion  and  to 
have  coal  where  it  is  needed.  Prices 
are  firm,  as  the  trade  feels  that  or- 
ders to  be  filled  during  the  strike 
period  will  clear  the  docks  before  it 
is  necessary  to  restock  under  the  new 
conditions. 


MILWAUKEE 

The  market  continues  on  an  even 
plane,  with  little  enthusiasm  manifested 
either  in  wholesale  or  retail  circles. 
The  outward  movement  by  rail  is 
slightly  improved,  probably  because  in- 
terior consumers  are  guarding  against 
a  possible  strike  shortage. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  no 
thought  that  prices  will  be  any  lower 
until  there  is  a  change  in  the  scale 
of  miners'  wages.  Dealers  say,  how- 
ever, that  cheaper  coal  is  coming. 
There  is  no  apprehension  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  supply  to  meet  any  event. 
The  anthracite  supply  is  nearing  the 
end.  however,  and  the  yards  are  re- 
plenishing their  stocks  by  rail.  From 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  of  anthracite  are 
taed  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  Milwaukee- 
Western  Fuel  Co.'s  sheds,  which  burned 
a  few  months  ago.  It  is  thought  that 
when  this  coal  is  available  there  will  be 
sufficient  anthracite  to  pull  throutfh  the 
summer  months. 

DULUTH 

A  slump  in  the  market  was  most  evi- 
dent here  last  week  with  shipments 
from  the  docks  falling  off  in  response 
to  mild  weather  and  a  general  disbelief 
that  a  coal  strike  will  cause  any  serious 
shortage.  Anthracite  was  the  hardest 
hit.  Docks  are  laying  off  men  and 
cutting  down   loading  days. 

From  one  source,  however,  the  de- 
mand is  steadily  increasing.  That  is 
from  the  public  utilities.  These  evi- 
dently feel  that  they  can  afford  to  take 
few  chances,  and  that  a  prolonged  strike 
is  in  order. 


Railroads  also  are  taking  their  share 
and  are  filling  coal  depots  to  capacity. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  this  coal  was 
contracted  for  some  time  ago,  and  the 
present  shipments  mean  only  a  clearing 
of  dock  space. 

Industrial  demand  and  iron  range 
activities  seem  to  have  reached  the  low- 
est ebb  possible.  The  probability  is 
that  a  return  to  buying  will  have  to 
come  soon  as  many  plants  are  increas- 
ing manufacturing  activities. 

Bituminous  coal  prices  remain  firm 
all  along  the  line.  Screenings  are  sell- 
ing well  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
real  shortage  soon.  Other  classes,  while 
not  doing  well,  are  holding  price  levels. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

After  a  period  of  severe  storm,  the 
Northwest  has  had  mild  melting  weather 
and  there  has  been  little  need  of  much 
heating.  This  seems  to  have  taken 
away  about  all  the  buying  incentive. 
The  threat  of  a  strike  on  April  1  is  well 


known,  but  very  few  seem  to  be  giving 
much  heed  to  it. 

The  danger  to  the  Northwest  is  a 
complex  one.  There  is  an  ample  store 
of  coal  on  the  docks  for  some  time  to 
come — two  or  three  months  or  longer. 
If  the  strike  is  prolonged  and  produc- 
tion on  a  full  scale  is  not  resumed  until 
toward  fall,  then  the  demands  from  all 
sections  will  be  so  great  that  there  will 
be  no  surplus  available  to  fill  the  docks 
of  the  Northwest  for  the  winter's 
supply. 

But  any  stocking  now  in  advance  of 
early  needs  takes  a  chance  that  prices 
after  the  suspension  is  over,  will  be 
lower  than  present  costs.  Anyone 
laying  in  coal  on  present  prices  may 
take  a  sharp  loss,  so  aside  from  the 
needs  of  the  immediate  future,  but 
little  buying  is  going  on. 

While  commercial  conditions  have 
sho\vn  better  prospects,  there  has  been 
but  little  improvement  in  the  volume  of 
buying.  Steam  orders  have  been  on  a 
restricted  scale  for  a  long  time.  Now 
and  then  there  has  been  a  pickup,  but 
it  has  been  for  a  brief  period  only.  Price 
conditions  have  been  about  the  same 
since  the  adjustment  on  Eastern  coals, 
involving  an  advance  of  .50  cents  by 
those  who  had  not  made  that  advance 
several  weeks  before. 


New  England 


Inquiries  Few,  Stocks  Heavy, 
Marine  Freight  Market  Weak 

Spread  of  Textile  Strike  a  Depressing 
Factor — Pennsylvania  Operators  Out 
of  Running — Contracts  Offered  on 
1917  Scale  Basis 

INQUIRIES  are  at  a  low  ebb  and 
much  sales  effort  is  needed  to  place 
tonnage  in  this  market.  Stocks  are 
heavier  than  anticipated  and  the 
spread  of  the  textile  strike  is  a 
further  unfavorable  market  factor. 
What  little  contracting  has  been  done 
is  only  with  old  connections  and  con- 
sumers are  averse  to  signing  up  for 
their  needs  at  this  time.  Pennsyl- 
vania operators  are  about  out  of  the 
running  because  of  the  competition 
from  Hampton  Roads.  Some  opera- 
tors, however,  are  making  contract 
offers  based  on  the  1917  scale  and 
this  apparently  is  the  program  of 
those  shippers  who  are  free  from  the 
union. 

Requests  of  two  railroads  for  con- 
tract bids  brought  a  flood  of  offers 
recently.  Coastwise  freights  are  ex- 
pected to  soften  with  lack  of  inquiry. 

Steam  trade  continues  unruffled. 
There  is  only  light  inquiry,  and  it  still 
takes  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  move  coal 
arriving  on  the  market.  Prices  on  cars 
Mystic  Wharf,  Boston,  range  $6(S>$6.15 
for  smokeless  grades,  but  sales  at  these 
figures  are  only  scattering. 


Certain  of  the  agencies  are  trying  to 
close  contracts,  but  other  than  those 
who  have  made  informal  aiTangements 
with  usual  trade  there  is  very  little 
doing  with  respect  to  season's  supply. 
Pennsylvania  operators  are  also  trying 
to  interest  buyers  in  contract  terms,  but 
this  territory  is  so  dominated  by  Poca- 
hontas and  New  River  that  very  little 
tonnage  is  likely  to  result  from  such 
efforts. 

At  Hampton  Roads  the  visible  supply 
is  somewhat  less  than  a  week  ago,  but 
this  is  due  more  to  increased  inquiry  for 
prepared  coal  in  the  West  than  to  any 
better  demand  coastwise. 

Both  the  New  Haven  and  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  are  rumored  to  have  made 
purchases  within  a  week.  The  former 
received  bids  for  around  300,000  tens  at 
Boston,  the  lowest  bid  being  S.5.39  along- 
side for  Kanawha,  the  other  bids 
ranging  up  to  $5.90  alongside,  all  for 
high-volatile.  Last  year  the  price  on 
the  same  contract  was  $7.0.5  alongside 
The  Boston  &  Maine  is  understood  to 
have  bought  300,000  tons  from  the  Pond 
Creek  interests. 

Coastwise  freights  continue  on  a  mod- 
erately easy  basis.  The  trade  expects 
l^'e  freight  market  to  simmer  down  to 
90c  or  so  for  steamers,  but  at  this 
writing  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  in- 
(juiry.  Barges,  2,500  tons  and  upward, 
are  still  quoted  S1.10@$1.13. 

A  further  canvass  of  steam-users  in 
shows  reserves  even  larger  than  the 
the  Eastern  section  of  this  territory 
90  days  stocks  heretofore  reported. 
The  average  now  is  at  least  100  days, 
with  several  manufacturers  carrying 
four-months'  supply.  The  textile  strike 
is  spreading  and  this  continues  to  be 
an  unfavorable  factor  in  the  current 
market. 
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Eastern  Inland 


Coal  Men  Face  Dull  Times 
If  Strike  Is  Not  Prolonged 

Heavy  Stocks  and  Assurance  of  Ade- 
quate Non-Union  Supply  Preclude 
Eleventh-Hour  Buying  Against  Strike 
— Opening  of  Lake  Market  Deferred 

NO  eleventh-hour  buying  against 
the  strike  has  developed,  as  con- 
sumers are  generally  well  stocked 
and  have  assurance  of  an  adequate 
non-union  supply.  Uncertain  defla- 
tion factors,  because  of  the  strike 
and  freight  rate  situation,  are  delay- 
ing the  opening  of  the  Lake  market. 
While  the  industrial  outlook  in  this 
section  is  showing  some  improve- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  dull  times  for 
the  coal  man  are  ahead  if  the  strike 
is  not  prolonged  sufficiently  to  use  up 
present  heavy  stocks. 

Stocking  programs  of  the  rail- 
roads and  public  utilities  have  been 
modified  at  the  last  minute.  The 
market  has  boardered  on  dullness  and 
some    distress    coal    has    appeared. 


COLUMBUS 

Better  buying  of  steam  grades  is  de- 
veloping. This  is  not  as  marked  as 
might  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances and  apparently  the  public  has 
not  been  frightened  to  any  extent. 
Stocks  on  hand  are  rather  large.  Rail- 
roads have  accumulated  stocks  of  about 
60  days;  public  utilities  in  excess  of  100 
days  and  general  manufacturing  about 
75  days  or  more. 

There  is  still  considerable  coal  mov- 
ing but  this  is  the  result  of  orders 
booked  early  in  March.  Mine  man  is  not 
quite  as  strong,  while  screenings  are 
holding  up  fairly  well.  Purchasers  who 
have  not  accumulated  large  stocks  are 
still  marking  time  but  in  all  cases  there 
is  little  fear  of  a  fuel  shortage. 

Retail  business  continues  quiet. 
Dealers  are  only  buying  what  they  need 
for  the  present.  Few  if  any"  have 
stocked  up  to  any  extent.  Retail  prices 
are  firm   at  former  levels. 

CLEVELAND 

Union  activities  in  preparation  for 
the  walk-out  against  a  reduction  of 
war-time  wages  has  ai'oused  no  espe- 
cial interest  on  the  part  of  consumers. 
The  feeling  prevails  that  the  miners 
must  enjoy  certain  mental  stages  of 
excitement  of  the  strike  before  they 
will  be  willing  to  get  down  to  the  "brass 
tacks"  of  a  sensible  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  information  coming  from 
sources  close  to  Washington  ofl!icials, 
the  Government  will  make  no  move 
until  after  the  strike  has  started  and 
both  sides  have  been  allowed  to  blow  off 
a  little  steam. 

It  is  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in 
wages  which  is  affecting  the  attitude 
of  buyers.    Coal  is  now  selling  for  about 


70  per  cent  above  mine  prices  before 
the  war,  largely  due  to  the  high  wages 
prevailing.  Before  the  industrial  struc- 
ture can  attain  equilibrium  the  wages 
of  coal  miners  and  railroad  labor  must 
be  reduced  in  line  with  other  workers. 

The  industrial  outlook  continues  to 
improve.  This  is  due  to  better  opera- 
tions at  steel,  automobile  and  tire  plants. 
The  steel  industry  is  operating  at  about 
70  per  cent  of  capacity,  compared  with 
the  low  point  of  29  per  cent  in  July. 
Last  week  saw  higher  prices  for  steel 
products,  which  with  increased  produc- 
tion brightens  the  outlook  for  industrial 
coal  buying. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  showed  a 
further  recession  during  the  week  ended 
March  18.  Total  receipts  were  1,568 
cars;  divided,  1,175  to  industry  and  393 
to  retailers,  a  decrease  of  77  cars. 

EASTERN  OHIO 

Production  aggregated  399,000  tons 
or  approximately  64  per  cent  of  poten- 
tial capacity  during  the  week  ended 
March  18.  This  is  an  increase  of  10,000 
tons  over  the  preceding  week  and  regis- 
ters a  new  high  mark  in  weekly  output 
for  the  current  year. 

Current  consumption  of  steam  coal 
has  not  been  more  than  60  or  70  per 
cent  of  that  which  has  been  produced 
during  the  past  60  days.  The  storage 
programs  of  the  carriers  are  nearing 
completion  and  the  proportion  of  ton- 
nage mined  going  to  them  has  receded, 
being  off.set  by  a  better  demand  for 
storage  fuel  from  some  of  the  larger 
industrial  users. 

Retailers  say  that  domestic  consumers 
have  stored  sufficient  coal  to  tide  them 
over  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season, 
and  that  the  lower  temperatures  pre- 
vailing during  the  past  week  have  not 
resulted  in  any  flurry  of  demand  in 
retail  trade. 

There  is  no  perceptible  improvement 
in  inquiries,  and  the  market  situation 
borders  on  dullness.  Some  small  quan- 
tities of  "distress"  coal  have  been  sold 
in  the  open  market  at  ridiculously  low 
figures  aside  from  which  the  range  on 
spot  coal   shows   little    change. 

In  the  Lake  trade,  eastern  Ohio  is, 
as  yet,  manifesting  little  interest.  Per- 
mits have  been  issued  by  the  Ore  &  Coal 
Exchange  for  the  loading  of  some  300,- 
000  tons  of  coal  including  fuel,  but  this 
tonnage  is  spread  over  all  the  fields 
which  participate  in  this  trade.  With 
some  3,000,000  tons  at  the  Head-of-the- 
Lakes,  coupled  with  the  uncertain  defla- 
tion factors  as  to  mine  labor  and  freight 
rates  just  ahead,  the  start  this  year 
will  necessarily  be  delayed. 

NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

On  the  eve  of  a  strike  conditions  re- 
main virtually  unchanged.  Railroads 
are  securing  a  little  additional  fuel  bu,t 
commercial  users  are  not  taking  a  large 
volume  of  tonnage.  Non-union  or  open- 
shop  mines  are  able  to  secure  some  busi- 
ness as  a  result  of  lowered  mining  costs. 

PITTSBURGH 

No  new  strike  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  opei-ators  is  being  disclosed,  pro- 
ducers being  ready,  as  at  all  times  since 


their  formal  announcement  late  in  De- 
cember of  withdrawal  from  the  Central 
Competitive  Field,  to  meet  the  miners  of 
the  district. 

It  is  diflicult  to  sell  either  union  or 
non-union  coal  at  this  time,  while  hold- 
ers of  contracts  have  been  taking  extra 
tonnages  for  some  time  past,  and  con- 
tracts expire  April  1. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
non-union  mines  on  the  fringe  of  the 
district  will  have  strikes  April  1  and  it 
is  not  entirely  impossible  that  some 
mines  in  the  Connellsville  region  will 
have  trouble.  A  few  months  ago  it  was 
understood  that  many  union  miners 
from  the  Pittsburgh  district  were  work- 
ing in  the  Connellsville  region,  but 
there  may  not  be  so  many  retained  on 
the  payrolls  at  this  time.  A  fair  guess 
seems  to  be  that  some  of  the  miners  at 
non-union  mines  which  have  been  run- 
ning well  will  be  disposed  to  strike 
while  men  at  union  mines  that  have 
been  more  or  less  idle  will  be  inclined 
to  seek  employment. 

As  a  result  of  very  light  demand 
prices  have  been  softening  further.  Se- 
wickley  vein  coal  has  been  freely  off'ered 
down  to  $1.25,  while  some  of  the  best 
byproduct  and  gas  coals  in  the  Connells- 
ville region  can  be  picked  up  at  not 
over  $1.75.  The  Pittsburgh  market  is 
also  softer,  being  quotable  roughlv  as 
follows:  Steam  slack,  S1.30@$1..50:"  gas 
slack,  $1.50@$1.60;  steam  mine  run, 
$1.80@$1.90;  high  grade  gas.  3-in., 
$2.60@$2.70;  Panhandle  IJ-in.  domestic 
lump,  $2.75. 

BUFFALO 

Consumers  will  not  need  much  fuel 
for  at  least  a  month  in  a  good  many 
instances,  while  a  two-months'  supply 
is  not  uncommon  here.  It  will  be  a 
difficult  time  for  the  salesman  in  case 
the  expected  strike  fails  to  last  as  long 
as  expected. 

Local  offices  say  they  will  have  plenty 
of  coal  to  sell  and  that  they  have  made 
arrangements  accordingly.  They  fore- 
see a  quiet  time  for  many  weeks,  since 
customers  are  already  so  hard  to  find. 

Prices  are  not  nearly  as  strong  as 
it  was  predicted  they  would  be  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  Some  easing  off 
in  slack  prices  is  reported,  but  this  is 
not  likely  to  last  long.  Quotations  run 
about  $2.50  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump, 
$2.25  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam 
lump,  $2  for  .^lleghenv  Vallev  and  other 
mine  run  and  $1.60@$1.70  for  slack, 
adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and 
$2.51  to  other  coals  for  freight. 

DETROIT 

There  is  no  active  demand  from  either 
the  steam  plants  or  domestic  consumers. 
No  particular  increase  in  volume  of  buy- 
ing is  apparent  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
action. 

The  seeming  indifference  among  buy- 
ers is  caused  by  a  feeling  that  their 
requirements  will  be  supplied  by  ship- 
ments from  the  unorganized  territories. 
Basis  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  somethino-  like  90  per  cent  of  the 
present  supply  is  coming  from  the  non- 
union mines, 

Ohio  lump  is  quoted  $2.50@$2.75,  egg, 
$2.25.  mine  run,  $1.85,  slack,  $1.50.  West 
Virginia  lump  is  offered  at  $2.25@$2.50, 
egg,  $2,  mine  run.  $1.50.  slack.  $1.30. 
Pittsburgh  No.  8  IJ-in.  lump  is  $2.35, 
a-in.  lump  $2.15.  mine  run.  $2.  slack, 
$1.85.    Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  $3.25, 
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Unsold  Tonnage  Piles  Up ; 
Market  Interest  Slackens 

Strike  Order  Fails  to  Hold  Market — 
Adequacy  of  Non-Union  Supply  Re- 
assures Consumers — Cancellations  Are 
Numerous — Screenings  Firm  as  Pro- 
duction Is  Limited. 

THOSE  who  looked  for  business 
to  brighten  with  the  strike  dec- 
laration of  the  union  leaders  have 
been  badly  mistaken.  Instead  of  a 
buying  rush  there  has  been  a  decided 
slackening  of  interest.  Loads  are 
piling  up  at  Portsmouth  and  are  the 
heaviest  of  the  year  at  Russell.  While 
still  inquiring  for  prices,  the  con- 
sumer is  not  at  all  active  when  it 
comes  to  placing  orders.  There  have 
been  numerous  cancellations  lately 
because  of  the  apparent  sufficiency  of 
non-union  supply. 

Screenings  show  the  best  relative 
position,  not  only  because  there  is 
some  demand  for  this  size  but  also 
because  lump  production  is  low, 
causing  a  scarcity.  The  domestic 
market  is  dead,  despite  price  cuts, 
while  retailers  report  very  sluggish 
business. 

LOW-VOLATILE    FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

New  River  production  increased 
slightly  during  the  week  ended  March 
18.  However,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  general  increase  in 
the  demand,  smokeless  being  plentiful 
on  the  market.  There  is  ony  a  fair 
demand  at  Tidewater  and  prices  are 
decidedly  soft. 

Gulf  production  is  steadily  climbing 
as  reflected  in  a  heavier  movement  over 
the  Virginian  Ry.  ^v'ith  train  and  shop 
crews  being  called  back  to  work.  So 
far,  however,  the  output  has  not  gone 
beyond  65  per  cent.  Labor  shortage 
is  interfering  with  production  to  some 
extent. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

The  Pocahontas  output  declined  to 
some  extent  as  the  demand  weak- 
ened and  at  various  points  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  there  were  a  good 
iJiany  "set-outs."  Terminals  were 
blocked  in  some  instances.  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  however,  the 
situation  became  much  better  insofar 
as  the  Western  movement  was  con- 
cerned. The  Eastern  market  has  been 
rather  sluggish  as  compared  with  con- 
ditions prevailing  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  month. 

Tug  River  mines  continue  to  produce 
coal  in  large  quantities,  with  the  out- 
put in  excess  of  110,000  tons  a  week 
or  above  75  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Some   trouble   is   being   experienced    in 


securing  enough  open-tops.  All  the 
mines  in  this  field  are  working.  The 
movement  is  largely  to  Western 
markets,  the  greater  part  of  it  on  con- 
tract. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

Few  mines  outside  of  the  small  per- 
centage working  on  a  non-union  basis 
are  producing  any  coal.  The  market  is 
poor  with  prices  so  low  as  to  debar 
union  mines  from  attempting  to  enter 
the  market  or  even  from  making  con- 
tracts for  the  next  coal  year  in  view  of 
the  uncertainty  of  new  wages  to  be  paid 
in  this  territory. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Owing  to  a  cessation  of  steam  buy- 
ing for  storage  purposes,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  market.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  dispose  of  lump.  A  scarc- 
ity of  screenings  has  bolstered  prices, 
which  are  close  to  the  price  for  mine 
run.  Some  buyers  have  canceled  orders 
now  that  it  appears  to  be  so  easy  to 
secure   all    the    steam,   coal    they   need. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Prevailing  market  conditions  are  not 
affecting  the  Logan  production  and  the 
output  continues  at  the  rate  of  300,000 
tons  a  week,  with  nearly  all  mines  work- 
ing at  full  capacity.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  mines  will  be  in  a  position  to 
continue  in  the  event  of  a  strike  is  giv- 
ing operators  a  strategic  advantage  in 
securing  orders. 

Thacker  production  continues  at  the 
rate  of  60  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
Companies  are  making  arrangements  to 
increase  their  capacity.  The  larger  part 
of  the  output  is  destined  for  Western 
markets,  the  principal  demand  being  for 
steam  grades.  Producers  in  this  field 
who  lost  their  market  during  a  strike 
have  regained  such  markets  in  large 
part. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

The  market  has  been  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  There  has  been  a  little 
strengthening  here  and  there  in  steam 
and  mine  run  but  further  weakening 
in   block   and    egg. 

The  effect  the  strike  will  have  on  this 
field  is  still  vague.  Some  of  the  larger 
operators  have  recently  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  19th  District — headquar- 
ters at  Knoxville — providing  for  two 
years'  work  on  the  basis  of  the  1917 
contract,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  work  under 
this   agreement  after   April   1. 


Demand  for  smokeless  lump  and  egg 
has  fallen  away  to  a  point  that  reduc- 
tions in  prices  have  been  forced  to  stim- 
ulate business.  Mine  run  has  been  hold- 
ing its  own;  nut  has  been  a  little  weaker 
with  a  lessening  of  demand  from  the 
West,  while  better  buying  by  byproduct 
plants  hold  top-grade  screenings  to  the 
high  figure. 

High-volatile  nut  and  slack  and  mine 
run  prices  are  now  so  closely  aligned 
that  some  of  the  southeastern  Kentucky 
operators  find  it  necessary  to  cut  prices 
to  make  sales  and  for  the  first  time  in 
three  weeks  the  low  has  been  under 
$1.25.  Lump  is  a  drug  on  the  market 
though  gas  coal  was  inclined  to  be  a 
bit  higher  than  it  was   last  week. 

Retailers  are  indulging  in  price  cut- 
ting once  more.  One  firm  quoted  smoke- 
less at  $7.50  for  lump  and  another  coun- 
tered with  a  $7.25  price.  Best  grades  of 
Elkhorn  lump  are  offered  at  $6.50  and 
some  other  ordinary  coals  at  $6.  Slack 
holds  at  $4.50.  Further  reductions  are 
threatened. 


South 


VIRGINIA 

After  a  temporary  slump,  the  output 
is  increasing,  being  now  about  70  per 
cent  of  potential  capacity  or  140.000 
tons  a  week.  In  some  sections  the  pro- 
duction is  even  larger.  There  is  a 
heavier  run  of  business  as  the  strike 
approaches.  The  fact  that  mines  will 
be  able  to  continue  operations  despite 
a  stx-ike  is  bringing  business  to  the 
field.  There  is  so  much  steam  coal  on 
the  market,  however,  that  prices  have 
undergone  little  or  no  change. 


CINCINNATI 

Some  Tidewater  business  is  showing 
here  as  a  result  of  temerity  on  the  part 
of  seaboai'd  consumers,  but  the  figures 
quoted  to  them  did  not  excite  immediate 
buying.  Most  of  the  trade  were  inclined 
to  look  upon  these  as  feelers  and  not 
as  prospects  of  quick  sales.  Inquiries 
from  other  sources  are  still  numerous, 
hut  refusals  have  also  been  growing  in 
volume. 


BIRMINGHAM 

The  spot  steam  market  is  somewhat 
more  active.  Inquiry  is  such  as  to 
create  a  more  optimistic  spirit  in  the 
trade,  even  though  no  great  increase 
in  actual  business  booked  has  yet  mate- 
rialized. Outside  of  a  few  railroad  and 
utility  contracts  which  are  coming  up 
for  renewal,  consumers  generally  are 
manifesting  no  interest  in  providing  for 
their  needs  in  advance  of  a  few  weeks. 
Producers  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
on  short  notice  any  tonnage  which 
might  be  required  to  tide  over  consum- 
ers in  nearby  territory  whose  supply 
might  be  interrupted  by  labor  disturb- 
ances. 

Railroads  are  taking  a  great  deal 
more  coal  and  are  accumulating  con- 
siderable reserves  against  possible  in- 
terruption to  supply.  Several  additional 
furnaces  have  been  placed  in  blast  re- 
cently and  the  consequent  need  for  an 
increased  coke  supply  has  added  to  the 
coal   production. 

The  domestic  market  is  extremely 
dull.  Sales  are  limited  in  number  and 
tonnage  to  such  an  extent  that  producers 
are  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  output 
in  the  industrial  field. 

Quotations  on  commercial  coal  show 
no  change  of  importance,  but  with  the 
near  approach  of  the  new  year  domestic 
prices  have  weakened  to  some  extent. 
Figures  f.o.b.  mines  are  as  follows: 

Washed        Lvinip  an  1  Nut 

nieSeam                 .  $1   75("$2-00     $2.00«-:$2.25 

cLrbmiHiH  2  00(«    2.25   .    2.00(al  2.25 

rahaba         2 .  00(m  2.25       3 .  00@   3 .  50 

nfackCreek     .    ::;:  2  00®   2.25       3.00®   3.50 

Pratt  ^Lj. 

Montevallc.  ♦■'" 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


Russelville  :   J.  L.  Rogers,  Greenville  ;  J.   B. 
Torbert,  Owensboro. 

The  Bishop  Coal  Co..  capital  $20,000,  has 
been  incorporated  by  Oscar  Bishop,  Hart-- 
ford ;  J.  S.  Victor,  Middlesboro  ;  O.  M. 
Bishop,  Centertown. 


ALABAMA 

A  company  is  being  organized  to  take 
over  a  large  body  of  undeveloped  coal 
lands  in  the  Walker  County  field.  Owners 
of  mineral  properties  are  being  requested 
to  take  options  on  their  holdings.  It  is 
understood  that  if  the  new  interests  are 
able  to  secure  the  desired  lands  that  they 
have  assurance  from  the  Illinois  Central 
that  it  will  build  a  branch  line  into  this 
field  from  its  main  line  at  Haleyville.  A 
large  corps  of  engineers  were  making  ex- 
tensive surveys  in  the  county  some  weeks 
ago. 

COLORADO 

Eight  miners  are  known  to  have  been 
"killed  and  ten  are  missing  as  the  result  of 
an  explosion  in  Sopris  Mine  No.  2  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co..  near  Trinidad, 
Colo.  The  explosion,  which  occurred  in 
the  main  workings,  3.000  ft.  inside  the 
mine,  happened  just  after  the  200  members 
X)t  the  day  shift  had   left  for  home. 


CONNECTICUT 

A.  H.  Powell,  wholesale  coal  dealer.  New 
Haven,  is  securing  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  proposed  office  building.  The 
building  will  be  twelve  stories  high,  and 
will   cost  close  to   one   million   dollars. 

Percy  T.  Litchfleld,  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Co.,  Bridgeport,  is  a  member  of  the 
<!ommittee  recently  chosen  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  combat  the  efforts  of 
the  Connecticut  Company,  street  railway 
lines,  to  enforce  a  10c.  fare  in  Bridgeport, 
in  place  of  the  present  5c.  rate. 

Fire  destroyed  the  garage  and  a  large 
shed  at  the  coal  plant  of  F.  U.  Newcomb, 
retail  coal  dealer,  Litchfield,  recently.  The 
■damage  was  estimated  at  around   $15,000. 

The  American  Coal  Co..  Hartford,  has 
started  the  construction  of  a  brick  addi- 
tion  on   Spruce  St.,  that  city. 


ILLINOIS 

George  Cox.  construction  engineer  for 
Mead.  Morrison  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  recently  to  superin- 
tend the  work  of  installing  a  bunker  ter- 
minal at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2,000,- 
'000,  by  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  This 
will  be  the  second  large  coal  bunking  plant 
to  be  installed   in  the  Antipodes. 

O.  M.  Burnett,  president  of  The  Chicago 
Big  Muddy  Coal  Co.  spent  a  week  recently 
on  a  trade  trip  through  northern  Illinois 
and  southern  Wisconsin. 

Otto  Hertel,  combustion  engineer  for  the 
Old  Ben  Coal  Co..  is  slowly  improving  in 
a  Chicago  hospital  after  a  long  illness. 
D.  W.  Buchanan  of  that  company  made  a 
trip  of  in.spection  among  the  Old  Ben  oper- 
ations in  Southern  Illinois  late  in  March. 

No.  14  mine  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Co.  at 
Buckner,  has  been  closed  down.  The  mine 
emploved  about  35n  men.  The  company 
announced  that  lack  of  market  made  the 
<^losing   necessary. 

Irwin  McKee  has  joined  the  Bell  &  Zoller 
Coal  Co..  at  Chicago,  as  combustion  engi- 
neer, assisting  V.  G.  Leach.  Tlie  company 
is  expanding  its  department  of  fuel  studies 
for  consumers. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  establish 
a  coal  trade  bureau  among  the  retailers  of 
Chicago.  The  members  will  be  expected  to 
pay  5  cents  a  ton  toward  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  demonstration  and  testing  sta- 
tion and  an  advertising  campaign  both  cal- 
culated to  educate  the  consumers  in  better 
methods  of  firing  and  in  better  selection 
•of  coal.  A  number  of  dealers  have  already 
signed  an  agreement  to  join. 


INDIANA 

Frank  C.  Gove,  an  attorney  of  Evansville. 
has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Fricke 
&  Blair  Coal  Co.  The  company  operates  a 
coal  mine  in  Warrick  County  a  few  miles 
east  of  Evansville.  The  suit  asking  for  a 
receiver  was  filed  by  the  Orr  Iron  Co.. 
which  alleges  the  coal  company  owes  debts 
amounting  to   more   than   $40,000. 


The  Terra  Haute  Welfare  League  is  dis- 
tributing coal  to  the  needy  of  that  city 
with  the  cooperation  of  coal  interests  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  has 
given  the  League  a  year's  lease  on  tem- 
porary coal  yard  property  fronting  on  a 
switch.  Those  who  get  fuel  from  the 
League  and  who  can  pay  a  little  for  their 
coal  are  permitted  to  do  so.  The  desti- 
tute get  it  free.  Nobody  in  Terra  Haute 
is   suffering. 

The  Ogle  Coal  Co.,  Indianapolis,  filed 
suit  recently  in  Circuit  Court  asking  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  Capital 
City  Coal  Co.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Capi- 
tal" City  company,  a  retail  distributing 
company,  owes  the  Ogle  company,  a  firm 
of  coal  brokers,  a  note  of  $11,686.56,  upon 
which  only  $4,439.74  has  been  paid.  The 
note  was  executed  Dec.  10,  1920,  and  is  due 
on  demand,  according  to  the  complaint.  It 
is  alleged  the  company  is  dangerously  near 
insolvency,  but  could  be  saved  through  a 
receivership. 

The  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$100,000.  Andrew  T.  Spears,  secretary  of 
the  Black  Haivk  Coal  Co..  and  William 
Charlotte,  of  Indianapolis,  are  directors. 
The  company  will  lease  coal  lands  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Three  hundred 
acres  have  already  been  leased  in  Fayette 
township. 

The  Lower  Vein  Coal  Co..  of  Terre 
Haute,  has  filed  suit  in  the  Superior  Court 
against  Alice  Landis,  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence of  St.  Miry-of-the-Woods,  and 
Isaac  E.  Fulmer,  asking  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  land  owned  by  them.  The  com- 
pany asserts  they  have  placed  a  prohibi- 
tive price  on  the  land,  which,  the  company 
says,  is  needed  for  the  development  of 
1,000  acres  of  coal  land  owned  by  it.  The 
company  desires  to  obtain  in  a  right-of- 
wav  for  a  switch  through  the  land  to  the 
coal  field.  Members  of  the  company  assert 
that  unless  a  right-of-way  is  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  price,  the  Big  Four  will  not 
put  in  the  switch,  but  that  the  C.  &  E.  I. 
will  enter  the  field  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  company  asserts  that  if  the  right-of- 
wav  is  not  obtained.  200  men  will  have 
to  move  from  Terre  Haute  city  to  Clinton, 
and  asks  the  court  to  appoint  a  group  of 
men  to  investigate  and  place  a  value  on 
the  land  desired. 

A  coal  stripping  mine  will  be  opened  m 
the  field  east  of  Oakland,  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  F.  I.  Conyers.  representing 
Eastern  interests,  has  obtained  8.000  acres 
of  strip  coal  land.  Engineers  for  the  Big 
Four  are  surveving  a  switch  line  to  the 
coal  field.  Five  shovels  will  be  operated 
and  tipples  and  other  necessary  equipment 
will  be  completed  before  next  winter.  The 
George  ."V.  Fnos  Co.,  now  operating,  is 
loading  fifty  cars  of  coal  each  day.  Two 
stripping  shovels  and  two  loading  shovels 
are    in    operation. 

KENTUCKY 

The    Liberty   Coal  &    Coke    Co.,   operating 

at  Straight  Creek,  is  featuring  the  fact 
that  the  lightest  coal  is  necessarily  the 
purest.  The  company  has  built  up  quite  a 
good  retail  connection    in  Louisville. 

The  Harlan-Kellloka  Coal  Co..  Harlan. 
has  filed  amended  articles  increasing  its 
capital  stock   from   $120,000   to   $250,000. 

L.  W.  ]Milner.  of  the  D.  H.  Brown  Coal 
Co..  Birmingham  and  .\tlanta.  has  been 
visiting   the   Pineville    and   Harlan    sections. 

Coal  production  in  Kentucky  decreased 
more  than  22  per  cent  in  1921  as  compared 
with  1920,  according  to  the  annual  report 
being  compiled  in  the  office  of  L.  Blenkin- 
Ropp.  state  miner  inspector.  The  number  of 
mines  decreased  28  per  cent,  the  number 
of  men  emploved  more  than  14  per  cent. 
In  1921.  the  state  produced  30.282.669  tons, 
as  compared  with  38.892,044  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  mines  decreased  from 
S34  to  569.  and  the  number  of  companies 
from  790  to  525.  Employees  outside  the 
mines  numhered  13.881  in  1920.  and  9.819 
the  following  vear.  and  the  number  of 
inside  employees  tell  from   44.466  to   39.971. 

Tlif  Service  Fnel  Co.,  capital  $100,009, 
has  been  incorporated  to  do  wholesale  and 
retail   coal    business   by    A.    D.    Kirkpatrick. 


MICHIGAN 

The  Peoples  Coal  &  Builders   Supply  Co., 

Flint,      has      decreased      its      capital      from 
$150,000  to  $75,000. 

George  R.  Barry,  formerly  with  C.  C. 
Corey,  of  Detroit,  has  been  added  to  the 
sales  force  of  the  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters    in    Detroit. 


MINNESOTA 

C.  Van  Duyn.  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  Duluth  and  well  known  in  selling  fields, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Grand  Forks  olHce 
of  the  Inland  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  Mr.  Van 
Duyn  has  succeeded  in  moving  consider- 
able coal  in  -N'orth  Dakota  recently,  which 
is  a  difficult  task  in  the  face  of  the  finan- 
cial   slump    throughout   the    state. 

A.  K.  Oehl.  secretary  of  the  Pittsburg 
Coal  Co.  has  been  visiting  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior on  a  tour  of  inspection  before  the 
opening  of  na\igation. 


MISSOURI 

The  .-\llburn  Coal  Co.  is  being  incorpor- 
ated at  Plattsburg  and  will  take  over  the 
property  of  the  Plattsburg-Vibbard  Coal 
Co..  which  is  invoiced  at  $65,500.  The 
plant  will  be  rebuilt.  The  intention  is  to 
have  the  mine  in  operation  when  the  new 
labor  contract  with  the  miners  is  signed. 
The  stock  in  the  new  company  is  being 
taken  largely,  if  not  altogether,  by  the 
members   of  the   old  company. 


NEW  YORK 

The  report   of  the   Island   Creek   Coal  Co. 

for  the  calendar  year  1921  shows  a  net 
profit  after  all  charges,  including  taxes,  of 
$2,740,706.  equal  after  preferred  dividends 
to  $20.55  per  share  on  the  118.801  common 
shares.  This  compares  w-ith  earnings  in 
1920  equal  to  $18.37  a  share  on  the  com- 
mon. $7.45   in  1919  and  $7  in  1918. 

Report  of  th-  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.  for 
calendar  and  fiscal  year  1921  shows  net 
profits  after  all  charges,  including  interest 
and  taxes,  of  $542,754  equal  to  $2.54  a 
share  on  the  212.920  shares  of  stock.  This 
compares  with  $2.82  a  share  in  1920,  97c. 
a   share   in    1919   and    $2.68    in   1918. 

The  20th  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  shows  that  dur- 
ing 1921  there  were  produced  from  the 
corporation's  mines  21.627.939  tons  of  coal 
as  compare.!  with  30.828.334  tons  in  1920. 
Of  this  tonnage  14.546,103  tons  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  7,081.836 
tons  for  steam,  gas  and  other  purposes. 
The  corporation  also  manufactured  1,698,- 
178  tons  of  coke  in  beehive  ovens  and 
8. 127. 086  tons  in  byproduct  ovens,  a  total  of 
9,825,264  tons,  as  compared  with  16,208.- 
111  tons  in  the  previous  year.  There  was 
expended  on  the  coal  and  coke  properties 
of  the  corporation  $9,074,691.92,  of  which 
$6,059,945.28  was  spent  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  additional  acreages  of  steam  coal 
in  Greene  County.  Pa.,  and  for  surface 
land  for  new  plants  and  town  sites  in 
Washington  County.  Pa.  In  the  Connells- 
ville  District  there  was  expended  $661.- 
677.13  at  Colonial  Xos.  1,  3  and  4  works 
for  facilities  to  increase  the  output  and 
for  underground  transportation  through 
.\lice  Mine  to  Colonial  Dock.  Other  ex- 
penditures included  $148,786.73  in  the  Po- 
cahontas fiild.  The  coal  property  owned 
bv  the  subsidiary  companies  consists  of 
418.587  acres  of  coking  coal  and  337,733 
acres  of  steam  and  gas  coals.  There  are 
65  coking  plants  with  20,236  beehive  ovens 
and  2.992  byproduct  ovens.  There  are  60 
coal  mining  plants  not  connected  with  coke 
plants  and   :•  coal  washing  plants. 

Robert  M.  Gates  has  recently  become  as- 
sociated with  The  Superheater  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Neiv-  York  City.  Mr. 
Gales  was  formerly  a  partner  of  the  Her- 
ron  Gates  Co,  of  Cleveland,  handling  po^ycr 
plant  equipment,  prior  to  his  association 
with    the    Lakewood    Engineering   Co. 

The  C.  W.  Hunt  Co..  Inc..  of  West  New- 
Brighton.  S.  I.,  announces  the  re-establish- 
ment of  its  New  York  City  office  at  143 
Liberty  St.  It  has  taken  over  the  sales 
and  engineering  work  which  has  heretofore 
been  carried  on  by  its  subsidiary  compan.v. 
the  C.  W.  Hunt  Engineering  Corporation. 
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The  Elkliorn  Coal  Co.,  for  1921,  reports 
gross  income  o£  $2,195,158.  against  $5,374,- 
049  in  1920.  After  all  charges  includinir 
depreciation,  depletion  and  interest,  there 
was  a  net  loss  of  $380,990.  against  net 
profits  of  $1,404,754,  equal  to  $4.20  a  share 
on  the  $50  par  value  stock  reported  in  1920. 
The  profit  and  loss  surplus  on  Dec,  31, 
11121.  was  $909,640.  against  $1,686,582  at 
the  close  of  the   previous    year. 

A  coal  survey  is  being  undertaken  in 
Buffalo  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  An  office  has  been 
taken  by  George  S.  Brewer,  fuel  engineer 
of  the  bureau,  and  B.  J,  Hatniaker,  con- 
sulting geologist.  The  purpose  of  the  sur- 
vey is  to  develop  a  "rational  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  fuel  problems,  having  in  mind 
efficient  utilization  of  available  resources, 
cleanliness,  the  health  of  the  people  and 
reasonable   cost." 

The  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &■  Coke  Co,  re- 
ports net  earnings  for  1921  of  $355,458, 
'qual  to  $3.35  a  shart  on  the  old  capi- 
talization of  $10,000,000  outstanding  at 
the  close  of  last  .vear.  Gross  earnings  for 
the  viar  amounted  to  $3,842,882  and  oper- 
ating expense  $3,.  ?3.274.  Fixed  charges, 
bond   interest  and  taxes  totaled    $424,150, 

The  State  Legislature  just  before  ad- 
journment passed  the  Swift  bill  (Senate 
Print  No.  1719)  amending  the  public  serv- 
ice commissions  law  authorizing  any  gas 
C(irpf»ration  to  submit  to  commssion  for  ap- 
proval contract  for  purchase  from  producer 
of  byproduct  gas  for  service  tn  consumers, 
the  price  to  be  based  on  market  price  of 
coal.  The  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor as  a  thirty-day  bill. 


OHIO 

N.  Bcmnist.  Cleveland  representative  of 
the  Morgan-Gardner  Electric  Co.,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  opened  a  Cleveland 
office  at   1605   AVilliamson   BIdg. 

Recent  visitors  to  the  Cincinnati  market 
were :  C.  D,  Weeks  of  the  Milwaukee  Coke 
&  Gas  Co.  ;  W.  F.  Stahmer  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hall  of  the  Port  Dearborn  Coal  Co., 
Chicago  ;  .James  Bonnyman  of  the  Bonny- 
man-Xorman  Coal  Co,,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  :  Bruce  Hardy  of  the  Darb's  Fork  Coal 
Co..  Hazard.  Kv.  ;  C.  M.  Moderwell  and  A, 
K,  Mordiie,  of  the  Moderwell  Coal  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  I.,  M.  Van  Hart  of  Connersville,  Ind., 
and  Ed  Mordue,  of  the  General  Coal  Co,, 
Chicago. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
in  Ft-deral  Court  at  Cleveland  against  the 
Buckeye  &  AVest  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  by  Charles  H.  Brown  of  A.sh- 
tabuln.  general  manager  of  the  concern. 
The  property  of  the  concern,  located  in 
I'pshur  County.  West  Virginia,  has  been 
ordered  sold  by  an  Upshur  County  court 
and  Brown's  petition  says,  unless  a  Federal 
receiver  intervenes,  insufficient  funds  will 
be  realized  to  satisfy  other  creditors  be- 
sides himself. 


OKLAHOMA 

The     Oklahoma     Southern     Railway     Co., 

has  secured  a  permit  and  has  announced 
that  it  will  construct  a  railway  line  ten 
miles  in  length  from  Vinita.  northwest  to 
the  coal  fields  in  that  section  of  Oklahoma. 
Development  on  a  large  scale  is  oontem- 
Platnd  as  soon  as  the  railway  line  is  com- 
pleted 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  E.  Peabod.v.  president  of  the 
American  Coke  Corporation,  is  understood 
to  have  taken  over  the  LaBelle  Coke  Co. 
Pl^m,  seven  miles  south  of  Brownsville. 
ine  deal  has  been  pending  for  some  time. 
.^early  a  million  dollars  is  given  as  the 
consideration.  The  plant  comprises  about 
J '5  acres  of  coal  and   200  beehive  ovens. 

Two  hundred  ovens  have  been  fired  at 
l^'J-ith  plant  of  the  H,  C,  Friek  Coke  Co,. 
!>iu  *"  idleness  of  nearly  a  vear.  Frick. 
coKe  production  is  now  approximately  35 
per  cent.  Coal  output  of  the  Frick  com- 
pany is  around  60  per  cent, 
, ,_P"l''\^!'s  who  recently  boarded  an  inter- 
' ^i""  ^^est  Penn  Railroad  car  at  Thornton. 
rl,?Xn  '1  a"  automobile  with  a  $22,000 
9hnnt!l!,,°'  "'^  "'•  •'-  «■"»*>•  f""-.  after 
snootmg  an  armed  guard  who  was  accom- 
pan.Mng  the  custodians  of  the  money. 
Q„? '";■'.'"''''  ,*■■  Hentsel,  superintendent  of 
nJ,r,,  '"^  "'**"*  "f  "IP  American  Coke  Cor- 
wi!  ■,"'  Martin.  Fayette  County,  has 
"iT"  ""ade  general  superintendent  of  this 
Plant  and  the  coal  and  coke  plant  which 
irD''M""''2,'"''""  has  just  acfiuired  from  the 
LaBelle   Coke   Co, 

The  property  of  the  Slope  Mountain  Coal 

{;"■•  °'  Shamokin,  was  recently  taken  over 

ny  the   Sheriff   and   posted    for    public  sale, 

tne    company    owned    a    penitentiary  built 


on  the  side  of  what  is  known  locally  as 
Kangaroo  hill,  near  the  site  of  the  old 
Royal  Oak  operation.  Within  the  last 
forty  years  or  so  there  have  been  four 
operations  on  and  around  the  tract  oper- 
ated by  the  Slope  Mountain  Co. — the 
Kangaroo  and  Garfield  mines  having  been 
operated  back  in  the  eighties — and  none 
has  been  regarded  as  a  model  of  pros- 
perity. 

F,  E.  Clements  has  been  appointed  acting 
chief  of  the  A-aluation  section,  natural  re- 
sources divison  of  the  Income  Tax  Unit. 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  He  succeeds 
A,  W.  Gaunier,  mining  engineer,  who  lias 
been  named  as  member  of  the  committee 
on  appeals  and  review  of  the  revenue 
bureau. 

The  .Inthrarite  Production  Corporation 
has  recei\'ed  permission  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Water  Supply  Commission  to  dredc/e 
anthracite  from  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Holtwood,  Lancaster  County,  near  the  site 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  McCall 
Ferry     dam. 

The  semi-monthly  report  of  the  (Pa.) 
State  Employment  Bureau  says  that  on 
March  1,  there  were  8,700  mine  workers 
unemployed  in  the  Scranton  district,  add- 
ing: "Wliile  all  collieries  are  working  prac- 
tically full  time  no  extra  help  is  being 
taken  on.  Evidence  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  coal  companies  for  either  a 
strike  or  a  suspension  on  April  1.  is  ap- 
parent throughout  the  district.  Of  what 
duration  this  suspension  will  be  is  at  pres- 
ent a  matter  of  conjecture." 

There  were  103  fatal  mine  accidents  re- 
ported to  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  in  February.  Fatal  accidents 
in  all  other  industries  for  that  period 
numbered  68,  making  the  total  for  the 
month  171.  Of  the  mine  fatalities.  29 
occurred  in  Fayette  County.  22  in  Luzerne 
and  13  each  in  Lackawanna  and  Schuylkill, 
while  Indiana  had  5.  Westmoreland.  4, 
Alleglieny,  Armstrong,  Somerset  and  Wash- 
ington   2    each. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Board  has 
adopted  a  ruling  that  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  may  not  be  emplo.vetl 
on  coal  dredges  in  those  rivers  in  the 
anthracite  district  where  coal  washed  from 
the  collieries  is  found.  In  past  years  boy3 
have  been  employed  during  the  summer 
vacation   period    as   helpers. 

The  Eastern  Coke  Co.,  Allegheny  County, 
has  notified  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Harrisburgh,  that  it 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$900,00.1  til  $1,200,000.  Robert  W.  Flen- 
nikem  is  treasurer. 

T.  J,  Brady,  who  was  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Connellsville  Division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  been  mnde  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Ol>rrado  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh. 

A  shortage  of  mine  labor  is  already  be- 
ing felt  in  some  portions  of  the  coke  region 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  want  ads 
running  in  the  Uniontown  papers:  Con- 
solidated Coke  Co,,  Mt.  Sterling  mines,  near 
Masontown.  25  experienced  miners :  Jen- 
nings Coal  Co..  Cheat  Haven.  20  miners; 
AVarwiek  Coal  Co..  near  Martin,  loaders  and 
machine  runner :  Sackett  &  Harah  mines. 
Outcrop,  30  coal  miners.  These  companies 
all  offer  the  Frick  scale. 

Negotiations  have  been  closed  whereby 
George  Whyel  takes  over  the  holdings  of 
Frank  E,  AVeddell  in  the  Consolidated  Coke 
Co.  and  the  Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Mr.  Weddell  was  serretary  and  treasurer 
of  I'Oth  corporations  and  affiliated  com- 
panies. The  Consolidated  company  is  an 
operating  concern  while  the  Pioneer  com- 
pany is  a  jobber.  His  successor  in  the 
official  positions  has  not  yet  been  named. 


UTAH 

The  AVasatch  Coal  Co.,  the  Carbon  Fn»l 
Co.  and  the  Morton  Coal  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City  concerns,  are  defendants  in  an  lan- 
usual  suit.  The  iilaintiff  is  a  Richard  E. 
Tolbert.  who  claims  that  on  Nov.  28.  1920. 
he  suffered  a  fractured  arm  when  he  fell 
from  the  platform  of  a  boarding  house 
operated  jointly  by  the  three  defendants  in 
Spring  Canyon,  He  asks  for  $15,000  dam- 
ages. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  making  a  study 
of  the  efficiency  of  various  systems  of  coal 
mining  in  Utah  and  southern  Wyoming 
where"  seams  r'inge  the  thickest  in  the 
world.      Some  deposits  are  60  ft.  deep. 


recently  purchased  a  standard   locomotive. 

Officers  have  been  elected  for  another 
year  by  the  Fairmont  Mining  Machinery 
Co.  of  Fairmont.  The  roster  of  officials 
includes:  B.  A.  Linderman.  of  Chicago, 
president  ;  O.  A.  Seyfert  vice-president  and 
general  manager  :  Walton  Miller,  treasurer, 
and  L,  C,  England,  secretary, 

Sixt.v  coal  dealers  of  the  Middle  AVest 
were  entertained  at  Norfolk,  March  21,  bv 
local  coal  shippers  and  other  business  men". 
The  visit  to  Norfolk  was  a  feature  of  a 
tour  they  are  making  to  studv  the  situa- 
tion in  the  mining  districts  and  to  inspect 
liandling  facilities  at  Tidewater.  The  tour 
was  arranged   by  Holly  Stover,   of  Chicago. 

J.  G.  Miller,  manager  of  the  Raleigh 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.'s  Norfolk  office,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

.4.  G.  Bailey,  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bul- 
litt, represented  Norfolk  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  hearing  on  bunker 
rates, 

WASHINGTON 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
for     the     Yakima     Coal     &     Investment     Co,, 

with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  Incorpora- 
tors are  J.  D,  Medill,  J.  D.  Cornett,  W,  S. 
Doran,  W.  J,  Aiimiller  and  Cort  Meyer. 


■    VIRGINIA 

The  Kennedy  Coal  Co,  has  completed 
development  work  in  connection  with  its 
new  plant  on  Sword's  Creek,  near  Graham, 
and     is     opening     its     mines,     having     only 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Barrackville  and  Dakota  mines  of 
the  Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation  in  the 
Fairmont  field  were  inspected  by  a  party 
of  officials  of  the  company  on  March  14 
and  15.  The  company  is  now  working  its 
mines  in  the  Fairmont  region  about  three 
days  a  week.  In  the  inspection  party  were 
T.  R.  Johns,  general  manager,  of  Heilwood, 
Pa. ;  W.  H.  James  and  T.  Blass.  of  Buffalo  : 
W.  H.  Beck,  of  Ellsworth,  Pa.  ;  Samuel 
Steinbach.  general  superintendent,  and 
Charles  C.  Hagenbach.  of  Reedsville.  J.  P. 
McCune.  genei-al  superintendent  of  the 
Fairmont  district  for  the  company,  piloted 
the  inspection  party  about  the  plants. 

Executives  of  the  Consolidation  Co-.:  ^o, 
constituted  3.  party  wlio  inspected  the  coal 
lands  recently  purchased  in  southern  V^est 
Virginia  by  the  compan.\'.  about  the  middle 
of  March.  In  the  party  were  Frank  R. 
Lyon,  vice-president  ;  Frank  Haas,  con- 
sulting engineer:  R.  L.  Kingsland.  superin- 
tendent of  the  motive  and  mechanical  de- 
partments :  F.  C.  Davis,  assistant  general 
purchasing  agent  :  Tusca  Morris,  attorney 
for  the  company,  and  C.  H,  Pressman,  sec- 
retary to  Vice-President  Lyon.  Plans  do 
not  appear  to  have  fully  matured  for  the 
big  development,  but  even  though  the  Con- 
solidation has  had  the  plant  only  a  short 
time  additional  development  is  now  well 
under  \^"ay.  Eqtiipment  is  being  rushed  to 
Coalwood.  some  of  it  by  express. 

With  all  of  the  sixty  ovens  of  the  Do- 
mestic Coke  Corporation,  of  Fairmont,  in 
blast,  fourteen-hour  coke  is  now  being 
manufactured,  which  is  consuming  900  tons 
of  coal  a  day  and  which  is  producing  ap- 
proximately 450  tons  of  coke.  Coke  is 
found  to  be  in  better  demand,  steel  con- 
cerns using  a  larger  rjuantity  than  has 
heretofore   been   the   case. 

The  Fnited  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 
\^■hich  is  one  of  the  leading  producers  of 
coal  in  West  Virginia,  is  now  running  all 
its  mines  in  the  Tug  River  field  to  capac- 
ity, this  being  the  first  time  that  has  been 
possible  in  a  long  period.  This  company 
has  twelve  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern and  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation, 

Because  the  Cleveland  &  Morgantown 
Coal  Co..  operating  in  the  Scott's  Run 
field  of  Monongalia  County,  will  not  pay 
them  the  regular  union  scale  plus  the  war- 
time bonus,  miners  have  refused  to  return 
to  work  at  the  company's  Xo.  2  mine  and 
hence  tliat  mine  will  remain  in  idleness. 
Inasmuch  as  none  of  the  other  companies 
on  Scott's  Run  are  paying  any  bonus,  the 
company  did  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  do  so  and  hence  the  mine  will  re- 
main   closed     down. 

Considering  the  fact  that  it  was  a  .short 
month,  the  number  of  fatalities  in  West 
Virginia  mines  in  February  was  larger 
than  usual.  3.')  meeting  their  death  while 
working  in  or  about  the  mines.  By  far  the 
largest  per  cent — 21  to  be  exact — were 
killed  under  falling  coal  and  slate,  but 
eight  lost  their  lives  in  mine  oar  accidents. 
One  miner  was  killed  in  .a  motor  accident. 
Two  deaths  occurred  outside  the  mines. 
Logan  lead  all  other  counties  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  there  being  R.  There  were 
SIX  fatalities,  however,  in  Raleigh  County. 
In  Fayette  and  McDowell  counties  there 
were  four  deaths  each  but  only  three  in 
Mercer.  Of  the  miners  killed  24  were 
American   and    11    were   foreigners. 
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With  the  entrance  requirements  nothiiiK 
more  than  a  •strong  desire  to  gi-t  -ahead, 
an  effort  is  to  be  made  by  the  We-t 
Virginia  University.  College  of  Engineer- 
ine.  to  liave  200  miners  in  the  state  en- 
rolled in  the  short  course  of  mining  which 
will  be  held  for  six  weel<s.  beginning  June 
12  .ind  closing  July  22.  The  special  sum- 
mer course,  to  prepare  miners  for  P"^'" 
tions  as  fire  bosses,  mine  foremen  and 
superintendents,    has   been    endorsed    liy    R. 


Traffic  News 


In     the    complaint     nf    the 
Ship    &    Eneine    Building 


Wi 


Cramp 


an    I.    C.    C. 
the 


I.ambie.   chief  of  the  State   Department 
of  Mines. 

W.   S.    Leokie.    of  Williamson,   one  ofthe 
prominent      operators      of      souther 


iner  recommends  that  the  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  its  Allegheny  Ave. 
storage  yard  to  its  ship  yard  at  Philadel- 
phia are"  unreasonable. 


In    the    complaint    of    the    Perry    County 

Coal  Corporation,  an  examiner  recommends 

West     that    tiie    charge    of    the    coal    concern    that 

rates    on     coal    from    O'Fallon    and 


Virginia,   has  been  elected   as  a   director  of     group    rates    on     coal    from    U  h  auon    and 
th-  Commercial  National  Bank  of  wauam-      Belle^-iHe.^  "^'io.,'°a?e    un?eas'Snabie."is    n"t 

^°"'  supported    bv    the    evidence    and    that    the 

rates  sought  would  disrupt  a  long-standing 
group  relationship. 

The  iouisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  asks  for 
an  equitable  division  of  joint  rates  on  coal 
from  stations  on  the  Cumberland  &  Man- 
chester R.R.  to  interstate  destinations,  on 
the  ground  that  the  present  division  of 
the  Cumberland   road  is  unreasonable. 

A  refund  of  $20,000  to  Indiana  shippers 
in  the  Brazil,  Ind..  coal  districts  in  four 
rate  reparation  cases  has  been  ordered  by 
the  I  C.  C,  it  was  announced  by  the  In- 
diana State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
prosecuted  the  claims  for  the  shippers  be- 
fore the  commission.  The  refunding  order 
is  the  first  to  be  issued,  although  forty 
lar    cases     from     that     state     are    now 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  Florence  Colliery,  at  Sydney  Mines, 
mav  be  double-shifted  as  the  only  means 
of  "  placing  the  unemployeil  miners  oC 
Alexandra  Mine.  Xo.  7.  This  suggestion 
was  made  by  General  Superintendt-nt  Mc- 
Neal  after  a  recent  meeting  with  mine 
workers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  are 
idle,    owing    to    the    closing   of    Mine   No.    7. 

J.  B.  MacLachlan.  Secretary  of  District 
26.  United  Mine  Workers,  in  a  manifesto 
is.sued.  calls  on  the  12,000  miners  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  join  him  in  a  policy  of  "cutting 
the    output"    as    the    most    effective    method 

of  waging  a   labor  war  agains     the   British     ^ ^ 

Empire    Steel    Corporation.      MacLachlan    is     pypj'j'J,',,   ~The   alleged   overcharges   involved, 
the  leader  of   the  more   extreme  element  of     j,eing    for    coal    transportation    during    the 
the    United    Mine    Workers    and    proved    his     ,^.ar "period,    amount    to    $1"0.000. 
leadership  a  few  days  ago  by  opposing  and        "      ' 
defeating     the     new     Montreal     agreement, 
which   was  up   on   a   referendum,   by  a  vote 
of  seven  to   one.      Cases  of  sabotage  in  the 
mines   have   already   been    reported. 


ONTARIO 

I-  ^ur  nit  i\,  «'no  i>rolie  into  the  office  of 
the  Howard  Coal  Co..  Kingston,  and  at- 
tempted to  open  the  safe,  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge  and  one  of  them  was  sentenced 
to  two  vears  in  the  penitentiary,  .\nother 
was  given  one  year  and  the  other  two, 
being  youths,  were  allowed  to  go  on  sus- 
pended sentence. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

An  investigation  of  causes  nf  d.-atli 
among  bituminous  coal  miners  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
obtain  if  possible,  the  principal  hazards 
connected  witli  this  industry,  in  order  to 
better  prevent   the   same  when   determined. 

Investigations  have  been  made  byXleorge 
S.  Rice,  chief  mining  engineer  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  as- 
sociates, into  coal  mining,  iron  mining  and 
potash  mining  methods  in  F^urope.  and 
studies  are  to  be  continued.  Mr.  Rice  is 
comniling  data  on  the  destruction  of 
French  coal  min^s,  steel  and  ircm  plants, 
which  he  collected  on  his  visit  to  France, 
and  is  .studying  methods  of  rehabilitation 
as  olitained  by  correspondence  and  from 
current     French     technical     publications. 

A  numljcr  of  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  personnel  of  Senate  committees  to  wllich 
coal  legislation  is  referred.  Senator  Borah, 
of  Idaho,  has  become  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  succeeding  Senator 
Ken  von.  of  Iowa,  resigned.  Senator  Raw- 
son,  of  Iowa,  who  succeeded  Senator  Ken- 
yon,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on   Manufactures. 

George  H.  Cashing,  the  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  -American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, has  written  a  series  of  ten  short 
articles  on  the  strike  situation  which  wer.> 
released  day  by  day  until  March  28.  The 
series  were  sent  to  more  than  two  hundred 
of  the  principal  afternoon   newspapers. 

H.  I.    Smith,   chief   supervisor   of  mineral 

leases  for  the   Bureau   of   Mines   at  lienver, 

is    in    Washington    conferring   with  Interior 
Department   officials. 

Bert  W.  Dyer,  who  has  been  serving  as 
Federal  mine  inspector  in  Alaska,  has  been 
recalled  to  fill  the  viicancy  created  by  the 
death  of  George  Salmon,  the  late  assistant 
supervisor  of  coal  mine  leases  in  the  West. 

M.  Van  Siclen.  assistant  chief  mining 
engineer  of  the  Bure.ui  of  Mines,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Washington  ollice  to  act 
as  technical  adviser  to  ;n?  Indian  service 
in    making    new    leases    for    lead    and    zin 


George  M.  Barnard  and  Edgar  M.  Bless- 
ing, members  of  the  Indiana  Public  Servic- 
Commission  have  returned  from  Chicago 
where  thev  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Court  the  authority  for  the  Cincinnati.  In- 
dianapolis &  Western  Railroad  Co.  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  its  operation  of  a  part 
of  the  coal  railway  division  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois.  Tlie  C.  I.  &  W. 
is  operating  that  part  of  the  division  be- 
tween Brazil  and  West  Union.  Its  au- 
thoritv  to  operate  the  part  w'as  to  expire 
Marcli  23.  It  now  may  operate  until  the 
court  gives  it  thirty  days'  notice  to  cease. 
A  proposal  for  authority  to  abandon  the 
entire  division  is  pending  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  jMI  but  the 
Brazil-West  Union  part  now  is  inoperative. 
In  the  complaint  of  the  Southern  Ohio 
Power  Co.  an  examiner  recommends  that 
the  rates  on  coal  from  mines  at  Flood- 
wood.  Ohio,  to  the  company's  plant  were 
not    unreasonable. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  vacated  its  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  rates  and  terminal  charges 
on  coal  to  Gulf  ports  as  the  railroads  con- 
cerned have  canceled  the  schedules  which 
had  been  suspended  until  May  S. 

The  Eighth  District  Coal  Operators' 
Association  of  Illinois  has  asked  the  com- 
mission to  denv  the  request  of  the  Fifth 
and  Ninth  Districts  Coal  Bureau  to  reopen 
the  Illinois  coal  cases,  and  that  the  com- 
mission allow  the  rates  on  coal  from  Illi- 
nois mines  already  prescribed  to  loecome 
effective. 

In  its  investigation  of  divisions  between 
railroads  of  rates  on  bituminous  coal  to 
destinations  in  Michigan.  Ohio,  Indiana.  Il- 
linois ard  Wisconsin,  the  I.  C.  C,  upon 
complaint  of  the  B.  &  0„  N.  &  W.  and  C. 
&  O.  that  they  are  not  receiving  proper 
divisions  has  served  notice  on  a  large  num- 
l)er  of  roads  in  the  territory  affected  mak- 
ing them  party  to  the  proceeding. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of 
Nashville  the  I.  C.  C.  decides  that  the 
rates  on  coal  from  Tennessee  mines  served 
by  the  Tennessee  Central  to  Nashville,  in 
effect  from  June  25,  1918.  to  Oct.  28.  1919. 
and  from  western  Kentucky  mines  served 
by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  in  effect  from 
June  25,  1918.  to  Nov.  6.  1919.  were  un- 
reasonable because  they  exceeded  the  sub- 
sequently established  rate  of  $1.30  per  ton. 
and  awards  reparation  on  shipments  on 
that  basis.  It  holds  also  that  the  rates  on 
coal  from  western  Kentuckv  mines  served 
by  the  L.  &  N.  to  Clarksville  from  June 
25.  1918.  to  Oct.  9.  1919.  were  unreasonable 
because    they   exceeded    $1.20    a    ton. 

The  complaint  of  the  Southern  Appnln- 
chlan  Coal  Operators'  Association  will  be 
heard    at    Knoxville,   Tenn..   .April    34. 

The  Klem  Coal  Co..  of  New  York,  in  a 
complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  alleges  unreason- 
able rates  on  anthracite  from  Pennsylvania 
to  New  York  City. 

The  Hanging  Rock  Iron  Co.',  of  Ohio,  al- 
leges unreasonable  rates  on   coal  and   coke 


In  the  case  before-  the  I.  C.  C.  involving 
reduced  rates  on  coal  tc  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Opera- 
tors* .Association  anil  the  Oklahoma  Coal 
Operators'  Association  have  requested  re- 
argument  of  the  case.  They  contend  that 
the  report  denying  reductions  in  coal  rates 
to  Kansas  City  was  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence :  that  reductions  from  Southwestern 
coal  fields  were  made  to  adjust  improper 
relationships ;  that  the  commission  vhould 
have  recommended  like  rediirnions  to 
Omaha  instead  of  denying  them  to  Kansas 
City  because  of  possible  preference  and  that 
the  commission  erred  in  statements  in  its 
report  and  its  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Reeves  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  the  I.C.C.  decides  that  the  rates 
on  lump  coal  from  Hillsboro,  111.,  to  Elroy, 
Wis.,  reconsigned  to  Wausau.  Wis.,  were 
not  unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Detroit  Coal  Ex- 
change an  examiner  recommends  that  rates 
on  anthracite  from  producing  points  in 
Pennsylvania  to  Detroit  and  Wyandotte  are 
unreasonable. 


Coming  Meetings 


Missouri  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  16 
and  17  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary.  F.  A.  Parker,  Arcade  Bldg..  St. 
Louis.    Mo. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  spring  convi-niion  at  Chi- 
cago, 111..  April  19-21  Secretary,  F  L 
Hutchinson.  29  West  39th  St..  New  York 
City. 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Chicago.  May  24  to  26. 
Committee  on  arrangements,  Harry  N. 
Taylor,  chairman.  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  and 
Walter   Cunningham. 

Virginia  Coal  Operators'  .Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  15  at 
Norton,  Va.  Secretary  G.  D.  Kilgore,  Nor- 
ton,   Va. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association  wiU 
be  held  in  the  .\uditorium  Hotel.  Chicago, 
111.,    May    22    to    25. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  will  hold 
its  national  cpring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,    Detroit.    Mich.,    .\pril    26-28. 

National  .Association  of  Purchasims 
Agents  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park.  Rochester,  N.  T.. 
May  13-20.  Secretary.  S.  C.  McLeod,  130 
W.   42nd   St..    New    York    City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  15,  at  Sydney. 
N.  S..  Canada.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Hanrahan. 
Sydney.   N.   S. 

American    Society    for    Testing    Materials 
will    hold     its     twenty-fifth     annual    meet 
ing   June    26    to    July 
City,  N    ■        ■-•    •    -  J 


deposits  on  Indian  lands.     E.  H.  Denny  has     between    its    plants    on    the    New    Castle    &     meet  Dec.   13 
been   called  to   Washington  to  take   up   the     Ohio    River    Ry.    and    interstate    points    of     Secretary 
duties  of  assistant   chief  mining  engineer.       origin  and  destination.  *  "" 


,    .„    _.    1922,    at    Atlantic 

with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg..   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  twentv-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers'  .Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Highland,  Delavan  Lake.  Delavan. 
Wis.,  June  13.  14.  15.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan.  Chicago,  111. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  8 
to  10  at  Atlanta.  Ga.  Secretary.  C.  W.  Rice, 
29  West  39th  St..  New  York  City. 

Chicago  Coal  Merchants'  .Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  .\pril  11  at  Chicago, 
111.  Secretary.  N.  H.  Kendall.  Plj-mouth 
Building.  Chicago,  111. 

Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  .Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  -April  26 
and  27  at  the  Severin  Hotel.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Secretary.  R.  R.  Yeagley.  Fidehty 
"Trust    Bldg..     Indianapolis.    Ind. 

The  .American  Wholesale  Coal  .Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  De- 
troit. Juno  6.  Secretary.  G.  H.  Merry- 
weather.    Uiiixii    Fuel   Bldg..    Chicago.    111. 

The  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  April  6 
and  7  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel.  Toronto. 
The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Coal  Merchants'  .Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 
•Trenton.    N.  J  .   June    7    and   S. 

Coal    Mining    Institute    of    America    will 
14   and   15  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Mason.   Jr..   911    Chamber 
of   Commerce    Bldg,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
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Miners'  Earnings  and  Economic  Conditions 

ILLINOIS  is  setting  a  splendid  example  of  prepared- 
ness. The  operators  in  that  state  have  for  months 
been  assiduously  collecting  data  covering  their  local 
industry — data  of  a  character  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing and  calculated  to  answer  the  charge  of  the  union 
that  governmental  intervention  is  essential  to  bring 
out  the  facts. 

The  edition  of  the  pamphlet  "Coal — A  Few  Things  the 
Public  Wants  to  Know,"  issued  by  the  Illinois  Operators 
Association  several  weeks  ago,  has  already  passed  the 
165,000  mark  and  is  still  in  demand.  Although  largely 
confined  to  local  conditions,  much  that  is  written  in  that 
booklet  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  bituminous  coal 
operation,  and  the  dissemination  of  these  pertinent 
facts  cannot  otherwise  than  help  understanding  of  the 
situation  generally. 

Another  such  pamphlet  is  due  off  the  press  this  week. 
We  pi-edict  that  it  will  be  another  best  seller.  This 
second  pamphlet  covers  in  detail  in  turn  the  earnings  of 
all  men  employed  at  a  thoroughly  representative  group 
of  Illinois  mines  for  both  1920  and  1921,  classified 
between  tonnage  and  day  workers.  These  figures  show, 
for  instance,  that  the  average  earnings  in  1921  of  all 
employees  was  $865.06  and  that  49  per  cent  of  the  total 
employees  received  83  per  cent  of  earnings,  because  they 
worked  more  days.  The  average  hourly  earnings  of 
tonnage  men  was  $1.26  in  1921;  of  daymen,  95c.  Classi- 
fying earnings  by  groups,  according  to  time  worked,  this 
report  shows  how  the  steady  workers — those  putting  in 
75  per  cent  or  more  as  many  days  as  opportunity 
offered — had  annual  incomes  in  1921  ranging  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  here  that  it  is  the  rate  of 
income  of  the  relatively  large  group  that  perform  con- 
sistently that  indicates  the  adequacy  of  the  wage  rate. 

To  base  conclusions  on  a  general  average  that  is 
lowered  by  the  floater  and  indifferent  employee  is  unfair 
both  to  worker  and  to  employer.  The  public  cannot  be 
expected  to  support  by  high  prices  for  coal  a  surplus 
of  labor  in  the  coal  mines.  It  is  pointed  out  in  this 
pamphlet,  for  instance,  that,  "taking  all  the  mines  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  necessary  during 
the  past  two  years  to  hire  throughout  the  period  of  each 
year  approximately  60  per  cent  more  men  than  the 
maximum  number  ever  working  in  the  mines  on  any 
?iven  day." 

Earnings  in  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  are  compared 
with  those  in  other  large  industries  and  on  the  railroads. 
Railroad  workers'  earnings  are  shown  to  l>e  but  53.5 
per  cent  and  in  23  other  industries  they  were  but  47.3 
per  cent  of  those  in  the  coal  mines. 

A  striking  exhibit  in  the  booklet  is  a  comparison  of 
:oal-mine  rates  in  Illinois  with  those  paid  in  districts 
competitive  with    Illinois.     As    these   other   fields    are 


mainly  non-union,  the  comparison  permits  the  conclu- 
sion that  "Illinois  miners  are  not  in  conflict  with  Illinois 
operators  but  with  an  economic  condition." 

The  pamphlet  is  thoroughly  worth  while.  It  is  of  a 
kind  to  interest  and  instruct  the  serious-minded  layman 
who  all  over  the  country  is  saying  "What  is  it  all 
about?  Where  in  this  maze  of  charge  and  countercharge 
can  I  find  out  the  facts?"  Large  masses  are  not  swayed 
by  reading  such  an  array  of  cold  facts,  but  solid 
citizenry  is  instructed  and  a  background  of  constructive, 
well-placed  opinion  is  built  up  by  the  distribution  of 
such  literature. 


The  Mismanaged,  Inefficient  Industry 

SENATOR  BORAH  voiced  the  impatient  protest  of  an 
uninformed  public  when  last  Saturday  he  said,  as 
quoted  in  the  press,  that  unless  the  coal  industry  cleans 
house  and  is  reorganized  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
government  control  or  ownership  or  some  other  dire 
thing  will  happen.  Where  Senator  Borah  comes  from 
about  the  only  coal  found  is  that  which  falls  from  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  trains  as  they  roll  over  the  Snake 
River  plains. 

The  Senator  is  more  nearly  right  than  he  realizes. 
Perhaps  the  industry  knows  it  too.  Mine  owners  and 
operators  see  no  immediate  possibility  of  government 
ownership  of  the  coal  mines  but  they  do  sense  an  under- 
current of  sentiment  for  government  regulation.  The 
miners  have  the  same  vision  but  with  different  hopes. 
The  operators — capital,  if  you  will — do  not  want  the 
government  to  lay  its  blighting  hand  on  their  business; 
they  know  that  they  can  conduct  it  mare  efficiently  than 
can  a  federal  bureau.  In  this  the  managers  of  coal 
mines  are  no  differently  disposed  than  men  in  all  other 
lines  of  industry  and  business.  As  the  New  York  Times 
puts  it  editorially,  "To  speak  with  a  straight  face  of 
government  operation  as  a  means  of  eliminating  waste 
and  extravagance  must  be  hard  for  Mr.  Borah  or  any- 
body else.  Look  at  the  figures  of  the  government's 
balance  sheet  in  the  shipping  business.  Consider  the 
lavish  operation  of  the  railroads  by  the  government." 

Does  the  Senator  and  others  who  think  as  he  does 
know  that  one  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  present 
conflict  involves  the  endeavor  of  the  miners  to  perpetu- 
ate and  extend  practices  that  promote  inefficiency  and 
prevent  good  management?  A  machine  shop  that  main- 
tained a  separate  bench  for  each  worker  and  permitted 
the  workers  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  permitted 
them  to  absent  themselves  for  two  days  in  succession 
without  necessity  or  formality  of  excuse  and  held  idle 
the  investment  in  plant  that  absence  involved,  would 
properly  be  challenged  as  mismanaged  and  inefficient. 
Yet  that  is  a  characteristic  of  the  union  coal  mines. 
The  coal  miner  is  the  freest  workman  on  earth.     He  is 
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a  contractor,  he  punches  no  time  clock  and  permits  no 
record  of  his  comings  and  goings.  He  enters  the  mine 
when  he  likes  and  leaves  when  he  deems  prudent.  His 
working  place — his  "room" — is  his.  Two  days'  absence 
without  excuse  are  not  penalized.  One  of  the  demands 
of  the  union  this  year  is  that  the  automatic  penalty  of 
a  dollar  per  day  for  absence  beyond  two  days  be  re- 
moved, as  it  was  before  the  war. 

Outside  of  coal,  the  general  practice  of  management 
is  to  discharge  or  furlough  workers  not  needed  when 
demand  for  its  product  falls  off.  From  the  standpoint 
of  management  it  is  more  efficient  operation  to  decrease 
the  force  than  to  run  part  time  with  a  full  crew.  The 
railroads  last  year  effected  economies  by  laying  off  thou- 
sands of  men  not  needed.  Factory  hands  by  the  thou- 
sands were  discharged.  But  every  coal  operatoi*  who 
could  get  orders  to  run  his  mine  even  a  few  days  per 
month  gave  his  men — all  his  men — the  opportunity  to 
share  in  what  business  there  was.  In  no  other  large 
industry  does  this  humane  but  inefficient  practice 
obtain. 

The  union  bituminous  coal  mines  in  1921  probably  did 
not  average  half-time  operation — that  is,  they  worked 
less  than  an  average  of  four  out  of  eight  hours  per  day. 
Had  the  management  discharged  the  less  efficient  and 
energetic  half  of  the  working  force  or  closed  the  less 
efficient  mines  and  then  kept  the  remaining  mines 
going  full  tilt  all  day  every  day,  as  much  coal  would  have 
been  produced  and  the  cost  per  ton  would  have  been 
less.  Part-time  operation  always  increases  unit  cost. 
But  once  a  union  miner  or  mine  worker  becomes  at- 
tached to  a  payroll  the  union  protects  him  against 
discharge. 

If  Senator  Borah  will  pursue  his  study  diligently  he 
will  find  that  the  check-off  is  the  greatest  bar  to  good 
management  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  operators  have  declared  for  its  rejec- 
tion in  future  contracts. 

We  must  ask,  however,  what  in  the  public  interest 
determines  whether  the  coal  industry  is  efficient  or 
otherwise.  Until  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the  war  and  in 
turn  by  post-war  adjustment,  even  as  now,  the  bitu- 
minous-coal industry  gave  the  United  States  all  the  coal 
it  required  and  it  was  the  cheapest  coal  in  the  world. 
The  mine  workers  produced,  and  even  yet  produce,  more 
tons  per  man  per  day  and  per  year  than  in  any  other 
important  country.  The  percentage  of  machine-mined 
coal  in  the  United  States  is  exceeded  nowhere. 

The  faults  which  are  blazoned  on  high — intermittency 
of  operation,  high  wage  rates,  union  domination,  pen- 
chant for  car  shortages,  overdevelopment  and  others — 
are  the  result  of  the  rapid  growth  under  highly  competi- 
tive conditions  of  a  wholly  disintegrated  business  com- 
posed of  provincial,  widely  scattered  units.  The  remedy 
of  nationalization  proposed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
promises  no  cure  for  these  basic  faults.  There  can  be 
no  effective  remedy  that  does  not  contemplate  the 
prompt  squeezing  out  of  the  mass  the  inefficient  mines, 
which  means  less  workers  and  fewer  operators.  If 
there  are,  as  estimated,  150,000  more  mine  workers  than 
are  necessary  for  proper  functioning,  they  must  go,  as 
must  many  high-cost  mines. 

What  governmental  agency  would  take  such  a  step? 
Taking  the  overcapacity  out  of  the  soft-coal  industry 
is  a  job  for  management,  not  for  politicians.  To  seek 
its  accomplishment  is  the  task  of  the  industry,  not 
government.  It  is  the  task  to  which  the  industry  should 
have  its  face  definitely  set. 


During  the  Idle  Period 

Prepare  for  Resumption 

HOW  many  times  during  the  past  year  has  the  state 
of  the  mine  roads  troubled  the  superintendent — 
the  heavy  grades,  the  crooked,  narrow,  and  even  low 
places,  the  swags  that  filled  with  water,  the  track  that 
bogged  under  heavy  loads,  the  roof  that  was  always 
falling  or  having  to  be  barred  down  for  safety?  Every 
time  that  anything  other  than  a  temporary  correction 
of  these  faults  was  considered  it  was  necessary  to  put 
the  work  off  until  some  time  when  a  definite  period  of 
idleness  of  adequate  length  made  it  certain  that  each 
portion  of  the  work  started  could  be  finished  before  the 
mine  would  have  to  run  again.  The  length  of  idla  time 
being  uncertain,  no  large  changes  could  be  made,  or  f 
they  were,  they  had  to  be  made  piece-meal  instead  of 
being  attacked  on  a  big  scale  with  a  loading  machine 
and  every  facility  for  cheap  work. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  doing  just  such  work  properly  i.nd  yet  at 
minimum  expense.  The  work  so  long  delayed  can  now 
be  started  with  a  certainty  of  being  carried  out  without 
interruption  until  it  is  completed.  Transportation  al- 
ways must  be  difficult  if  the  roads  over  which  it  is 
conducted  are  uneven  and  crooked.  Now  is  the  time  to 
correct  such  irregularities,  for  the  roads  are  now  clear 
for  the  transport  of  rock  and  i-efuse.  A  rock  face  can 
be  created  in  the  roadway  without  fear  that  it  still  will 
be  there  when  the  whistle  is  blown  for  resumption.  The 
roof  can  be  blown  down  without  risk  that  the  fall  of 
rock  will  be  in  the  way  of  tomorrow's  work.  Cement 
and  sand  can  be  hauled  in  without  apprehension  that  it 
and  the  machinery  for  its  implacement  will  interfere 
with  transportation. 

Crosscuts  can  be  cleared  of  road  cleanings,  and  the 
leaking  brattices  can  be  cemented  tight,  thus  lessening 
air  losses.  The  airways  should  be  cleared  of  fallen 
rock  and  cemented  if  necessary.  Sharp  right-angled 
turns  in  airways  passing  large  quantities  of  air  should 
be  rounded,  or  places  with  easier  turns  driven.  Cribs 
should  be  placed  where  supports  are  weakened,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  guide  the  air  in  the 
direction  planned  foi-  it.  Where  much  air  passes,  the 
sides  and  roof  should  be  cemented. 

When  these  losses  of  air  are  overcome  and  these 
frictional  losses  are  lessened,  the  speed  of  the  fan  or 
its  water  gage  can  be  lowered  without  decreasing  the 
dilution  of  methane  at  the  face  and  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  air  pro^'ided  for  sweeping  the 
faces  free  of  powder  smoke  and  lamp  fumes.  No  brat- 
tice that  lies  behind  a  pile  of  rock  and  road  cleanings 
can  be  inspected  and  repaired,  and  without  inspection 
and  repair  it  cannot  be  kept  tight. 

At  no  time  is  it  more  necessary  than  during  a  strike 
or  any  idle  period  to  demand  reports,  to  plot  records 
and  to  calculate  results.  The  number  of  cars  loaded 
should  be  recorded,  the  number  of  cubic  yards  to  be 
removed  calculated  or  if  the  roof  is  to  be  cemented  the 
area  gunited  each  day  should  be  known  and  the  progress 
tabulated. 

A  strike  is  a  time  of  a  lowering  of  morale.  Most  of 
the  men  are  not  working.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  at  work  are  not 
merely  on  the  payroll  but  actively  engaged  and  that  they 
are  not  straggling  home  before  the  time  appointed.  The 
boss  of  the  gang  should  be  continuously  on  the  job  both 
for  safety  and  for  superintendence. 
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Lining  a  Shaft  in  Sixty-Foot  Sections,  Starting  from 
Near  the  Top  Downward,  Greatly  Reduces  Cost 

At  Leisenring  No.  1  Airshaft  Concrete  Was  Machine-Mixed  on  the  Surface, 
Lowered  Into  the  Shaft  and  Poured  in  60-Ft.  Sections,  Composed  of 
5-Ft.  Segments,    the   First  Section  Beginning  120  Ft.  from  the  Surface 

By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky,* 

Pittsburgh.   Pa 


OPERATIONS  at  Leisenring  No.  1  shaft  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  began  back  in  the  early 
eighties.  The  shaft  is  located  in  the  coke  region, 
three  miles  southwest  of  Connellsville,  Pa.  When  the 
sinking  was  made  the  field,  though  not  exactly  in  its 
infancy,  had  not  been  much  mined,  so  that  this  operation 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  locality. 

Nor  has  mining  at  any  time  since  been  prosecuted  in- 
tensively. The  beehive  ovens  at  no  time  have  demanded 
nearly  as  much  coal  as  the  region  could  produce.  As 
most  of  the  mines  in  this  field  served  a  limited  number 
of  beehive  ovens  it  is  little  wonder  that  their  average  life 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  mines  in  other  fields.  The 
thickness  of  the  coal  measure  being  worked  also  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  longevity  of  these  operations.  The  Pitts- 
burgh bed  attains  in  many  places  in  this  region  a  thick- 
ness of  9  ft. 

An  airshaft  was  sunk  at  Leisenring  No.  1  several  hun- 
dred yards  south  of  the  hoisting  shaft,  the  thickness  of 
the  overburden  exceeding  400  ft.  At  the  time  that 
this  shaft  was  sunk  the  industry  had  not  made  extensive 
use  of  concrete,  the  real  advances  in  the  use  of  this 
material  having  been  made  within  the  last  decade. 
What  the  cross-sectional  dimensions  of  this  airshaft 
were  at  the  time  of  sinking  cannot  be  judged  by  its 
measurements  today.  During  the  thirty-five  or  more 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  this 
opening  its  sides  have  stood  without  a  permanent  sup- 
porting lining.  At  intervals  during  this  period  more  or 
less  timber  has  been  placed,  but  timbering  at  its  best 
does  not  assure  that  a  shaft  sunk  through  sedimentary 
measures  will   retain  perfect   alignment. 

Water  Difficulties  in  Upper  Sixty  Feet 

The  strata  penetrated  consist  of  shales,  clays,  sand- 
stones, several  extremely  thin  coal  seams  and  some  lime- 
stones. For  the  first  60  ft.  downward  from  the  surface, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  shales  preponderate,  with 
occasional  strata  of  other  rocks  at  intervals.  It  was  in 
this  section  that  most  of  the  troubles  arose.  Water 
flowed  from  the  bedding  planes  of  the  strata  in  great 
quantity,  and  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent 
the  air  from  circulating  behind  a  wooden  shaft  lining, 
the  soft  formations  underwent  a  more  or  less  rapid 
disintegration.  The  water,  acting  as  a  transporting 
^gent,  removed  the  crumbled  mineral,  forming  voids,  and 
it  was  thus  impossible  to  keep  the  shaft  in  line. 

Below  the  60-ft.  level  little  water  is  found  and  the 
rocks  are  firmer.  But  at  intervals  softer  strata  such  as 
clays  and  shales  occur,  and  these  required  support.  It 
was  realized  that  the  physical  conditions  in  and  about 
the  shaft  might  finally  reach  such  a  state  as  to  become 
hazardous.     The  timbering  remained  well  preserved  in 
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the  extremely  wet  atmosphere,  but  it  would  not  "stay 
put."  Weathering  of  the  rock  in  the  unprotected  sec- 
tions caused  falls,  so  that  the  shaft  walls  became  ex- 
tremely irregular,  and  six  years  ago  the  upper  60-ft. 
section  was  retimbered. 

A  20-ft.  fan,  operated  as  a  blower,  supplies  air  for 
mine  ventilation.  The  shaft  is,  therefore,  a  downcast. 
Originally  enough  air  traveled  through  this  shaft  to 
insure  good  ventilation.  As  the  workings  were  being 
extended,  however,  the  company  foresaw  the  need  of  a 
greater  air  supply  and  determined  to  effect  the  desired 
result  by  lessening  the  resistance  which  the  downcast 
offered  to  the  passage  of  the  ventilating  current.  It 
also  was  deemed  advisable  to  shut  off  the  water  which 
found  its  way  into  this  shaft,  as  the  accumulation  of  ice 
in  the  winter  appreciably  obstructed  the  passage  of  air. 

The  lining  of  the  shaft  was  therefore  started  in  the 
summer  of  1921  and  was  completed  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  No  steel  entered  into  this  construction,  con- 
crete being  used  for  the  lining  and  wood  for  the  stair- 
way. Past  experiences  showed  clearly  the  superiority 
of  wood  over  steel  for  this  purpose.  Steel  corrodes  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  whereas  wood  has  been  re- 
moved in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  after  as  many 
as  forty  years  of  service. 

The  work  of  lining  the  shaft  was  done  by  the  com- 
pany, under  the  supervision  of  Stephen  Brindlinger,  who 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  this  kind  of  work 
and  who  has  been  in  the  company's  employ  for  forty- 
three  years.  His  wide  experience  had  given  him  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  formations  with  which  he  had 
to  deal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sequence  of  opera- 
tions followed  and  the  novel  schemes  employed  in  this 
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FIG.   1.      VIEW  OF  \V.\TER   RIXG  WITH  W.\TER  FALLING 

FROM    TERR.\-C0TT.\    PIPES    ABOVE 
By  keeping  this  water  out  of  the  shaft  ice  does  not  form  in  the 
winter  months.     The  ring  is  sufficiently  large  that  it  can  be  entered 
ana  the  pipes  cleaned  out  should  any  become  cloggtd. 
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undertaking.  That  the  work  was  well  done  is  attested 
by  the  condition  of  the  finished  shaft  as  it  stands  today. 
The  work  unquestionably  was  dangerous,  yet  not  a  single 
accident  occurred. 

It  might  be  well  to  describe  first  the  surface  opera- 
tions, including  the  handling  of  materials,  the  bucket 
arrangement  and  the  like.  While  the  lining  was  being 
constructed  the  fan  was  kept  running  continuously  in 
order  to  maintain  the  ventilation  of  the  mine.  A  double 
trap  door  was  set  in  the  roof  of  the  fan  casing  directly 
over  the  center  of  the  shaft  proper,  around  which  a  plat- 
form was  erected.  This  served  as  a  landing  for  the 
bucket  when  brought  to  the  surface.  In  a  temporary 
hoist  house,  about  50  ft.  from  the  shaft,  a  steam-driven 
Lambert  friction  hoist  of  the  two-drum  reversible  type 
was  placed. 

The  drums  of  this  machine  carried  :,'-in.  non-spinning 
steel  cable.  To  the  cable  from  one  drum  was  attached 
the  bucket  and  a  swinging  platform  was  suspended  from 
the  other  cable.  A  spool,  or  "nigger-head,"  was  fastened 
to  the  main  shaft  of  this  machine  and  was  used  for 
pulling  3-ton  supply  cars  up  a  narrow-gage  track  from 
the  railroad  siding. 

The  trap  door  on  the  roof  of  the  casing  was  opened 
only  when  material  was  raised  from  or  lowered  into  the 
shaft.  None  of  the  concrete,  however,  passed  through 
this  opening,  as  will  be  seen  later.  In  straightening 
the  walls  of  the  shaft  much  protruding  rock  was  shot 
down.  This  fell  onto  the  working  platform,  was  loaded 
into  the  bucket  and  lifted  to  the  surface  through  the 
door.  Here  the  bucket  was  swung  over  the  outside  plat- 
form and  the  rock  dumped  into  a  chute  leading  to  a 
rock  pile,  or,  in  case  the  removed  material  was  not 
suitable  for  backfilling   between   the  shaft   lining   and 


the  wall  rock,  it  was  loaded  into  wagons  and  hauled 
away.  The  working  platform  mentioned  was  of  the 
grate  type,  with  a  ratio  of  open  space  to  solid  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  passage  of  enough  air  for  mine 
ventilation. 

A  concrete  mixer  was  located  close  to  the  fan  housing. 
A  gated  chute  pierced  the  foundation  wall  of  the  fan 
casing,  connecting  the  mixer  with  the  shaft  landing 
inside.  This  landing  afforded  ample  working  space  for 
theloading  of  concrete.  The  bucket,  on  being  rai.sed  to 
this  point,  was  swung  over  the  landing  and  under  the 
discharge  of  the  chute.  The  gate  was  then  opened 
and  the  bucket  filled. 

The  cable  carrying  the  bucket  passed  over  the  sheave 
of  a  boom  extending  over  the  trap  door,  and  that  lead- 
ing to  the  swinging  platform  pierced  the  foundation 
wall  and  passed  down  the  shaft  to  one  side  of  the  bucket 
cable.  Four  corner  ropes  attached  this  cable  to  the 
platform  which  was  used  solely  for  cutting  hitchings  in 
the  shaft  lining  to  receive  the  wooden  beams  which  sup- 
port  the   stairs. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  first  60  ft.  of  the  shaft  had 
been  timbered  some  years  ago.  Thus  the  most  danger- 
ous section,  being  near  the  surface  and  water  bearing, 
was  well  supported.  Concrete  lining  in  a  shaft  usually 
is  started  at  the  bottom.  In  deep  shafts,  however,  this 
practice  results  in  much  lost  time  occasioned  by  raising 
and  lowering  men  to  and  from  the  surface  while  blast- 
ing. In  lining  this  shaft,  work  did  not  commence  at  its 
foot  but  at  a  point  120  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  lining 
was  carried  up  to  the  section  that  was  lined  already  with 
wood,  and  then  stopped. 

Upon  completion  of  this  portion  of  the  shaft,  con- 
struction of  the  stairway  began  at  the  120-ft.  elevation 
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Typical    Plan    Section    showing   Shaft 
Complete  with  Stairs 
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FIG.  2.     PL.VX  OP  SHAFT  WITH  ELEVATION  OF  STAIRWAY 

This  shaft  i.s  lined  with  concrete  without  Ihi-  use  of  leinfortemeiit,    iiiul   the   .stairway    is   of   wonil.      The 'air    in    t 

.shaft  is  downcast  and.  therefore,  free  from  fungus  germs      The  purpose  of  the  lining  in  the  main  ring  is  not 

for    strength    but    to   preserve    the    measures   against    deterioration    ami    to    keep    the    sh-.>tt    dry.      The 

measures  have  stood  fairly  well  for  years  without    protection    except    in    the   first    60-ft.    section. 
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and  was  carried  upward.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
crete lining  was  completed  up  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
wooden  lining,  60  ft.  from  the  surface,  concreting  was 
started  at  a  point  approximately  180  ft.  below  the  ground 
level. 

The  schedule  followed  then  was  to  finish  the  lining 
of  one  60-ft.  section,  working  upward,  and  then  start 
another  60  ft.  below  the  completed  one.  This  procedure 
continued  until  the  entire  shaft  had  been  lined.  The 
upper  60-ft.  section  was  completed  last.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  elevations  are  given  as  if  they  were  reckoned 
downward  from  the  surface. 

Work  Downward  and  Thus  Escape  Rock  Falls 

By  following  this  schedule  in  the  lining  of  the  shaft 
much  time  was  saved.  It  facilitated  the  carrying  on  of 
dual  operations,  namely,  the  building  of  the  stairway 
and  the  pouring  of  the  concrete  lining.  In  trimming 
the  wall  rock,  preparatoi-y  to  placing  the  lining,  a  num- 
ber of  light  blasts  were  required.  If  the  operation  had 
begun  at  the  bottom  and  proceeded  continuously  upward, 
one  may  easily  realize  how  much  time  would  have  been 
lost  in  raising  and  lowering  men  to  and  from  the  sur- 
face. In  this  case,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
them  a  distance  of  only  60  ft.  or  less  before  blasting. 

Aside  from  the  time  thus  saved  this  method  had  an- 
other marked  advantage  in  that  the  men,  well  aware 
that  a  safety  haven  lay  only  a  short  distance  above  them, 
naturally  worked  with  greater  confidence.  Also  at  all 
times  a  minimum  length  of  exposed  and  unsupported 
rock  was  overhead.  If  the  lining  had  started  at  the 
bottom,  temporary  timbering  throughout  the  entire 
depth  of  the  shaft  would  have  been  required  for  safety, 
previous  to  the  lining  operation  proper.  Such  timber- 
ing would  have  complicated  the  work  needlessly. 

The  method  described  not  only  was  speedy  but  appre- 
ciably reduced  the  cost  of  the  lining.  The  time  required 
to  complete  the  work  was  less  than  that  estimated,  and 
the  actual  expense  was  much  lower  than  had  at  first 
been  deemed  necessary. 

Masonry  Collar  of  Shaft  Not  Disturbed 

As  completed  the  shaft  is  a  little  over  400  ft.  in  depth, 
with  inside  dimensions  11  ft.  6  in.  x  15  ft.  2  in.  When 
the  shaft  was  sunk  a  masonry  collar  had  been  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  This  ser\'ed  as  a  foundation 
for  the  fan,  and  in  the  relining  of  the  shaft  it  was  left 
in  place.  The  minimum  thickness  of  the  lining  is  about 
9  in.  though  in  many  places  the  concrete  is  two  or  more 
feet  thick.  These  excessive  thicknesses  were  poured 
at  the  points  where  extremely  soft  strata,  with  result- 
mg  voids,  were  encountered,  the  lining  as  a  rule  being 
carried  to  the  solid.  It  was  poured  in  5-ft.  sections  and 
in  the  entire  work  1,000  tons  of  gravel,  500  tons  of  sand 
and  5,400  sacks  of  cement  were  used  in  a  1:2:4  mix. 
The  capacity  of  the  bucket  was  I  cu.yd- 

Some  of  the  provisions  for  drainage  of  this  shaft  are 
unusual  but  efficient.  The  shaft  itself  is  dry,  no  seep- 
age occurring  through  the  lining.  Sweat,  however,  is 
found  on  the  walls  as  in  all  fresh-air  shafts,  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  condensing  on  the  cold  surfaces. 
Water  coming  from  the  rock  behind  the  lining  is  caught 
in  water  rings  and  pipes,  and  is  discharged  into  the 
sump  at  the  bottom  through  a  6-in.  wrought-iron  pipe. 
The  quantity  of  this  water  is  estimated  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  4-in.  stream  running  continuously. 

The  method  of  draining,  including  the  arrangement 
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of  the  water-spaces,  rings  and  pipes,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
This  covers  only  the  upper  60-ft.  section,  below  which 
little  water  occurs.  In  the  lower  portions  small  wooden 
boxings  inserted  in  the  concrete  draw  off  the  water. 
These  are  drained  through  2-in.  wrought-iron  pipes,  and 
empty  into  the  6-in.  pipe  extending  from  the  main  water 
ring  at  the  60-ft.  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

From  the  brink  of  the  shaft  to  the  35-ft.  level  where 
a  large  water  space  is  located,  four  4-in.  terra-cotta  pipes 
in  2-ft.  lengths  are  embedded  in  the  concrete,  one  being 
placed  in  each  wall.  In  this  way  the  water  accumulating 
in  the  small  water  spaces  above  the  35-ft.  level  is  re- 
moved. Between  the  40- 
and  45-ft.  levels  water 
pours  down  in  sheets.  f'T'-CPipe-. 
The  stratum  between 
these  two  levels  is  a  sand- 
stone, accounting  for  the 
large  volume  of  water.  It 
will  be  noted,  referring  to 
Fig.  3,  that  the  open  space 
behind  the  lining  is  10  ft. 
in  height.  Three  doors 
have  been  built  into  the 
lining  at  this  point.  This 
provision  will  permit  a 
man  to  enter  the  water 
ring  and  pass  completely 
around  the  shaft,  remov- 
ing any  and  all  material 
likely  to  collect  and  ham- 
per drainage.  The  lower 
5  ft.  of  the  ring  is  not 
entirely  open. 

Vertical  slabs  placed  at 
intervals  give  the  neces- 
sary rigidity  to  the  lining 
at  this  point,  and  form 
sinks  or  sumps,  from  which 
twelve  terra  -  cotta  pipes 
lead  to  the  main  water 
ring  below.  It  is  on  top 
of  these  slabs  that  a  man 
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PIG.  3.  vertical,  section  OF  ONE  WALL  OF  SH  \FT 
This  shows  the  top  section  of  the  shaft,  whieh,  having  many 
water-bearing  strat-a.  had  Ijeen  well  timbered  within  a  tew  years. 
This  .section  was  the  last  to  be  concreted,  work  beins  commenced 
In  the  section  ju.st  below  it  and  then  being  continued  downward 
by  successive  lengths  of  60  ft.,  each  of  which  was  worked  upward 
from  its  lower  end.  Finally  the  section  shown  was  built.  Section 
AA  shows  a  plan  of  the  main  water  ring  to  which  twelve  4-in. 
pipes  bring  the  water  collected  from  the  strata  above. 
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gets  his  footing  in  traveling  around  the  shaft  lining. 
The  surface  of  the  sandstone  wall  rock  was  sprinkled 
with  cement  to  minimize  disintegration.  Should  the 
terra-cotta  pipes  in  the  upper  sections  become  clogged, 
the  water  in  the  spaces  and  rings  may  be  tapped  by  pipes 
placed  in  holes  which 
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may  be  drilled 
through  the  lining. 
Between  the  levels 
of  55  and  50  ft.  the 
main  water  ring  is 
located.  Into  this  all 
the  water  from 
above  discharges.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  no 
rock  is  exposed  at 
this  level,  the  strata 
being  concreted  on 
all  sides.  The  meas- 
ure at  this  point  is  a 
fireclay.  Years  ago 
a  water-ring  sump 
was  located  at  this 
level,  into  which 
drained  the  water 
from  two  rings 
above.  A  pump  was 
installed  adjacent  to 
this  ring  and  the 
water  was  raised  to 
the  surface,  where  it 
was  used  in  the  boiler 
room  and  for  the 
quenching  of  coke. 
From  the  present 
ring  the  water  dis- 
charges into  a  6-in. 
wrought  -  iron  pipe, 
which  carries  it  to 
the  sump  on  the  bot- 
tom. In  the  work  of 
lining  this  shaft  two 
8 -hour  shifts  were 
maintained,  one  crew- 
working  from  6  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.  and  the 
other  from  2  p.m.  till 
10  p.m.  Each  crew 
was  composed  of  six 
men,  who  were  as- 
sisted by  an  engineer 
and  two  top  tenders. 
These  latter  mixed 
the  concrete  and  per- 
formed other  tasks 
on  the  surface.  Dur- 
ing the  hours  when 
concrete  was  being 
poured  two  members 
of  the  shaft  crew  at- 
tended to  the  loading 
of  the  bucket.  Only 
two  carpentei's  working  on  a  9-hour  shift  were  needed 
on  this  job.  The  schedule  of  operation  was  such  as  to 
permit  most  of  the  concrete  mixing  and  pouring  to  be 
done  during  daylight  hours.  The  plan  followed  and  the 
care  and  diligence  exercised  by  those  in  charge  resulted 
in  the  immunity  from  accident  already  noted. 
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The  upper  part  of  the  cement  rock 
under  the  black  slate  is  full  of  water 
and  gave  much  trouble.  The  lining  is 
built  well  within  the  strata  at  this 
point  so  as  to  give  full  opportunity 
for  the  water  to  escape. 


Geological  Survey 
Reports  and  Investigations 


North  Carolina  Has  a  Small  Field  of 
High-Grade  Triassic  Coal 

A  TRACT  of  land  containing  not  less  than  fifteen 
million  tons  of  excellent  steam  and  coking  coal  has 
been  outlined  by  mines  and  drillholes  in  the  Deep  River 
coal  field  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  estimated  also  that 
in  the  remainder  of  the  field  at  least  60  million  tons  is 
available  at  depths  not  exceeding  1,500  ft. 

These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  recent  examination 
made  by  Marius  R.  Campbell  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  North  Carolina 
State  Geological  Survey.  The  northwestern  side  of  the 
Triassic  basin,  in  Lee,  Chatham  and  Moore  counties,  is 
underlaid  with  a  coal  bed  of  workable  thickness  and 
quality.  Measurements  of  this  bed  in  the  mines  at 
Cumnock  and  Farmville,  on  the  outcrop  at  Gulf  and 
Haw  Branch,  andl  in  boreholes  within  the  basin  show 
that  its  thickness  ranges  from  40  to  50  in.  along  the 
outcrop  for  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  as  well  as 
into  the  basin  from  the  outcrop  for  a  distance  of  one 
and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half  miles,  where  it  passes 
below  a  depth  of  1,500  ft.,  which  is  now  considered  the 
limit  of  workability.  If  it  should  be  found  that  mining 
can  be  carried  to  a  greater  depth,  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity than  that  stated  above  would  be  available. 

The  coal  bed  is  remarkably  regular  in  thickness  and 
composition.  It  contains  no  partings,  but  in  places  cai- 
ries  a  narrow  band  of  bone  at  the  bottom.  The  roof  is 
a  thick  bed  of  hard  sandstone  underlaid  by  2  to  10  in. 
of  "draw  slate,"  which  usually  falls  some  time  after  the 
coal  has  been  removed.  The  floor  is  equally  hard,  being 
composed  of  "black  band,"  or  carbonate  of  iron.  This 
provides  an  excellent  foundation  for  tracks  and  other 
equipment  within  the  mines. 

The  rocks  of  the  basin  are  in  many  places  cut  by  dikes 
of  igneous  rock,  which  cause  much  trouble  and  expense 
in  mining.  These  dikes  were  once  regarded  as  insur- 
mountable, but  by  driving  the  entry  through  them  to 
th^  farther  side,  the  coal  bed  in  every  instance  will  be 
found  nearly  undisturbed.  A  few  faults,  which  offset 
the  bed  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet,  have  been  en- 
countered. These,  however,  appear  to  be  most  abundant 
on  the  margins  of  the  field ;  few  are  found  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  basin. 

On  the  northweat  side  of  the  field  the  coal  bed  dips 
into  the  basin  at  angles  ranging  from  20  to  25  deg., 
but  at  a  depth  of  a  few  hundred  feet  the  inclination 
generally  flattens  toward  the  southeast.  At  Farmville 
the  dip  along  the  axis  of  the  basin  is  only  4  to  5  deg. 
The  coal  bed  carries  little  water,  so  that  even  in  the 
Cumnock  mine,  which  lies  close  to  Deep  River  and  be- 
low its  level,  the  rooms  and  entries  are  so  dry  that  it 
is  necessary  to  sprinkle  them  occasionally. 

The  coal  is  moderately  low  in  ash,  which  probably 
dioes  not  average  over  8  per  cent.  Judging  by  its  ap- 
pearance where  it  is  cut  by  dikes,  it  will  make  good  coke. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  domestic  fuel  were  not  its 
cleavage  so  highly  developed.  When  mined,  most  of  it 
breaks  up  into  small  fragments,  only  a  small  percentage 
being  lump. 
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Old  Anthracite  Mine  Electrified  Without  Replacing 
Any  Part  of  Equipment  Adaptable  to  New  Power 


r 


Steam  Operation  of  a  Mine  Almost  Sixty  Years  Old  Became  Too 
Expensive  to  Be  Continued — Plant  Accordingly  Was  Electrified, 
as  Large  a  Portion  of  the  Old  Machines  as  Possible  Being  Retained 

By  W.  H.  Lesser" 


~  AMONG  the  nine  anthracite  operations  owned  by 
/\  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  with  general  offices  in  Phila- 
J.  A.  delphia,  Pa.,  is  the  Kehley's  Run  Mine  of  the 
Thomas  Colliery  Co.  This  mine  is  located  in  Shen- 
andoah, Pa.,  and  is  leased  from  the  Girard  Estate.  It 
has  been  producing  coal  since  1865,  during  which  year 
it  shipped  about  2,400  tons.  Records  show  that  up  until 
the  end  of  December,  1921,  7,248,945  tons  of  coal  had 
been  shipped  from  this  property.  The  peak  of  produc- 
tion has  long  been  passed,  but  a  large  tonnage  remains, 
which  is,  however,  mined  at  much  expense.  At  present 
the  output  is  18,000  tons  per  month. 

Decision  to  completely  electrify  the  plant  was  made 
after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  relative  cost  of 
operation  with  steam  and  electricity.  The  limited  daily 
tonnage  and  the  high  royalty  ( in  excess  of  $1  per  ton 
on  all  sizes)  exacted  by  the  lessor  also  were  factors 
taken  into  consideration.  It  was  realized  that  the  re- 
maining tonnage  must  be  won  at  a  lower  cost  for  power 
than  was  possible  with  a  steam  plant,  which  was  just  as 
expensive  to  operate  when  producing  the  present  ton- 
nage as  when  the  output  was  at  its  maximum. 

Steam  required  to  operate  the  plant  was  produced  in  a 
boiler  installation  containing  twelve  hand-fired  horizon- 
tal return-tubular  boilers  the  ages  of  which  were  such 
that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  replace  them  in  the 

'Mil  lianical  pnginepr.  Thomas  Colliery  Co. 


near  future.  The  engines  and  pumps  were  of  an  ancient 
design  with  a  rate  of  steam  consumption  far  above  that 
obtained  in  the  modern  steam  engine.  This  is  a  con- 
dition not  at  all  uncommon  about  mines.  The  steam- 
producing  and  consuming  equipment  as  a  whole  was  not 
of  a  type  that  would  develop  power  at  a  low  cost. 

Investigation  showed  that  to  electrify  the  plant  about 
1,900  hp.  would  be  needed.  In  introducing  the  motors 
plans  were  laid  so  that  as  much  of  each  of  the  old  steam- 
driven  machines  would  be  used  as  existing  conditions 
would  permit.  As  a  result  of  the  decision  not  a  single 
complete  electric  hoist  was  purchased.  Consequently  an 
appreciable  saving  was  made  in  the  cost  of  electrifica- 
tion. 

Electric  energy  was  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Co.  through  its  substation  at  Shen- 
andoah. It  is  supplied  to  the  colliery  at  4,000  volts, 
3-phase,  60-cycles.  An  outdoor  substation  of  the  pole 
type,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  reduces  the  incoming  potential 
to  440  volts.  The  high-tension  line  has  been  extended  to 
Slopes  Nos.  3  and  5,  where  small  substations  were  built 
to  handle  the  load  at  those  points.  The  main  substation 
contains  three  3.33-kva.  single-phase  transformers  with 
standard  outdoor  substation  units  provided  with  choke 
coils,  lightning  arresters  and  fuses.  A  recording  volt- 
meter is  installed  on  the  high-tension  side  of  the  sub- 
station in  order  to  keep  a  record  of  the  voltage  delivered 
by  the  power  company. 


FIG.  1. 

Outdoor 
Substation 
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single-phase  trans- 
formers to  440 
volts.  The  sub- 
station has  choke 
coils,  lightning-  ar- 
i-esters  and  fuses 
and  a  voltmeter  to 
record  the  voltage 
of  the  incoming 
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st.-.lion.  The  high- 
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to  two  other  slopes 
and  smaller  substa- 
tions have  been 
erected  to  handle 
the  loads  at  those 
point.s. 
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.\IAIX-.S1,CIPE  HOIS 


The  hoist  raises  ;iii  unbalanced  load  of  Jf>  tons  on  a  58-deg. 
pitch  at  a  full-load  speed  of  760  ft.  per  minute.  The  motor  is  of 
350  hp. 

Each  motor  installation  is  supplied  with  power 
through  disconnecting  switches,  choke  coils,  lightning 
arresters  and  an  oil  switch  equipped  with  overload  and 
no-voltage  releases.  The  power  requirements  on  the 
surface  include  hoisting,  conveying,  breaker,  ventilating 
and  pumping  operations.  The  main  slope  hoist,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  operated  by  a  350-hp.  motor.  It  is 
calculated  to  raise  an  unbalanced  load  of  9,600  lb.  on  a 
58-deg.  pitch  at  a  full-load  speed  of  760  ft.  per  minute. 

The  layout  of  this  machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
required  in  addition  to  the  motor  the  purchase  of  a 
shaft,  a  drum  pinion,  a  set  of  herringbone  gears,  a  set 
of  pedestals  and  a  flexible  coupling.  The  drum  and  drum 
shaft  as  well  as  the  overwinding  devices  used  on  the 
steam  hoist  were  utilized  in  the  electrified  machine.  A 
limit  switch  attached  to  the  drum  shaft  reduces  the 
hoisting  speed  automatically  near  the  end  of  the  hoist 
cycle,  stons  the  motor  and  applies  the  brake  in  case  of 
an  overwind.  An  electrically  operated  air  compressor 
furnishes  the  air  required  to  operate  the  brakes,  using 
the  original  steam-actuated  brake  cylinders.  This 
machine  is  controlled  by  means  of  a  contactor-panel 
switchboard  operated  by  a  master  controller,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 

Two  other  hoists  were  equipped,  one  with  a  150-hp. 
and  the  other  with  a  100-hp.  motor.  They  were  rebuilt 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  main-slope  machine,  each  utiliz- 
ing as  much  of  the  old  equipment  as  possible.  A  12-ft. 
mine  fan  was  ecjuipped  with  a  25-hp.  slip-ring  motor  and 
driven  through  a  silent  chain  inclosed  in  a  dustproof 
casing.  A  slip-ring  was  selected  in  preference  to  a 
squirrel-cage  motor  because  of  the  high  starting  torque 
necessary  to  bring  a  fan  of  this  size  up  to  speed.  The 
breaker  machinery  is  driven  by  two  motors,  one  of  250 
and  one  of  100  hp.  Each  motor  is  controlled  from  a 
central  point,  a  distance  of  200  ft.   separating  them. 


Water  is  supplied  to  the  breaker  by  a  two-stage  centrif- 
ugal pump  and  a  10  -x  .jG-in.  reciprocating  pump  (driven 
by  a  motor  through  a  jjair  of  gears  and  a  belt.  The 
latter  was  converted  from  a  steam-driven  machine.  This 
is  an  emergency  installation  that  has  proved  itself 
highly  satisfactory  for  handling  water  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  coal  in  suspension. 

The  main  pumping  plant  employed  for  mine  drainage 
consists  of  three  centrifugal  pumps  with  a  combined 
eapacity  of  3,000  gallons  per  minute  against  a  head  of 
350  ft.  Each  of  these  machines  is  driven  by  a  150-hp. 
squirrel-cage  motor  controlled  from  a  slate-panel  board 
on  which  are  mounted  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter.  A 
small  reciprocating  pump  driven  by  a  5-hp.  motor  is 
successfully  used  for  priming  these  machines. 

Since  electricity  has  been  employed  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  improve  the  mine-haulage  system  by  the  instal-  ■ 
lation  of  two  storage-battery  locomotives.  These  are 
charged  by  an  automatic  charging  set,  a  motor-genera- 
tor being  used  to  produce  direct  current  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  complete  list  of  motors  and  their  application  is 
shown  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I.     MOTORS   EMPI.dVED   IN  ELECTRIFYIXG  PT.WT 
Service  HorsepnwcT        Serrice  Horsppower 

Hoists  Pumps 

]*\)r  main  slope 

For  Buck  Mountain  slope. 

For  supply  pla 


350    For  breaker     iwoj.f  75 

150    For   mine three  of    130 

-.  -  -  50    For  Buck  Mountain  slope 75 

For  rock  conveyor 1 00  For  priming  pumps .  one  of  2  and  one  of  5 

For  Skidniore 35  Compressors 

For  No.  5  slope  hoist 

Motors 
For  breaker   .  one  of  1 00  and 

For  cleaner 50  One  s 

For  conveyor     75  ran 

Forshop 22    One  mine  fan      25 

When  the  plant  was  operated  by  steam  fourteen  men 
were  required  in  and  about  the  boiler  plant,  and  the 
furnaces  consumed  2,400  tons  of  boiler  fuel  per  month, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  50  per  cent  rice  and  50  per 
cent  barley  coal.  At  the  present  time  an  average  of 
240,000  kw.-hr.  is  used  per  month,  which  repi-esents  a 
consumption  of  approximately  600  tons  of  fuel  in  the 
central  power  plant. 

Elimination  of  boilers  from  the  colliery  removed  a 
class  of  labor  that  is  difficult  to  retain  and  handle  on 
account  of  the  exacting  nature  of  the  work  of  hand-firing 
furnaces.  The  installation  of  the  electric  drive  im- 
proved the  operation  of  the  breaker  machinery,  because 
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MOTOR  DRIVE  OF  MAIN-SLOPE   HOIST 


.p.m.    the   speed   is   reduced    bv 

two 

at    the    drum    with    h    ratio    of 

H  7.S 

motor  with   a   ratio  of  6..')7.  a 

total 

As  the  motor  runs  at  .oOO  i 
reduction  gears,  a  plain  grear 
and  a  herringbone  gear  at  the 
reduction  of  24.64. 


the  motors  maintained  a  more  constant  speed  than  the 
.steam  engines  they  replaced,  uniform  steam  pressure 
having  been  maintained  with  difficulty,  especially  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  men  who  were  accustomed  to  operating  steam 
engines  and  pumps  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  grasp- 
ing the  principles  involved  in  handling  the  new  power. 
During  any  future  suspension  of  the  mine  the  working 
force  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the  pumpers  are 
the  only  men  who  will  have  to  be  kept  at  work.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  operation  of  the  plant  electrically 
since  the  completion  of  the  necessary  alterations  in 
December,  1919,  has  been  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 


Mine-Type  Telephones  Unsafe  in  Gas* 

By  L.   C.   iLSLEYt 

A  PRELIMINARY  investigation  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine 
whether  the  ordinary  mine-type  telephone  is  entirely 
safe  in  gaseous  atmospheres.  Two  well-known  makes  of 
mine-type  phones  were  purchased  for  this  investiga- 
tion (A  and  B). 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  current  necessary  for 
talking  over  telephones  could  ignite  gas.  However,  such 
phones  are  provided  with  efficient  magnetos,  and  it  was 
believed  that  danger  might  result  from  the  ringing  of 
the  magneto.  Again,  while  this  type  of  phone  has  been 
designed  to  have  a  certain  measure  of  dust  and  mois- 
ture tightness,  evidently  it  has  not  been  designed  as  an 
explosion-proof  device,  either  with  regard  to  cover 
joints  and  fastenings  or  strength  of  castings.  There- 
fore the  problem  was  simplified.  First  it  was  assumed 
that,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  telephones,  the 
gas  would  penetrate  into  their  interior,  and  the  question 
was  merely  whether  the  gas  would  be  ignited  from  (Tie 
operation  of  the  magneto. 

The  telephone  under  investigation  was  placed  in  a 
large  testing  gallery  of  approximately  400  cu.ft.  capac- 
ity, used  by  the  bureau  for  investigation  of  all  types  of 
electrical  equipment  in  gaseous  atmospheres.  The  gal- 
lery is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  filled  with  an  explosive 
mixture  of  natural  gas  and  air. 

The  inner  and  outer  doors  of  this  telephone  were  left 
open,  so  that  the  gas  could  easily  enter  the  interior  of 
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the  telephone.  The  other  telephone  was  placed  at  a 
point  some  distance  from  the  gallery,  and  connected  to 
the  first  telephone  through  a  metallic  circuit.  In  series 
with  this  circuit  was  a  non-inductive  resistance,  equiv- 
alent to  a  double  circuit  of  No.  18  A.  W.  G.  copper  wire, 
one  mile  in  length.  The  telephone  inside  the  gallery  was 
fitted  with  an  attachment  which  permitted  the  ringer 
to  be  operated  from  outside  the  gallery.  By  another 
attachment  the  receiver  circuit  could  be  opened  or  closed 
in  like  manner. 

Tests  were  made  by  ringing  the  telephone  inside  the 
gallery  when  filled  with  gas,  but  not  connected  to  the 
external  circuit ;  by  ringing  the  inside  telephone  when 
connected  to  the  external  circuit,  and  by  ringing  the 
outside  telephone  while  the  receiver  circuit  of  the  inside 
telephone  was  being  opened  and  closed. 

Several  series  of  trials  were  made  with  telephone  A 
not  connected  to  the  external  circuit,  resulting  in  two 
explosions,  one  at  the  first  turn  of  the  crank  and  one 
after  about  one  minute.  Several  series  of  trials  were 
made  with  telephone  A  connected  to  the  external  circuit 
while  the  ringer  of  the  telephone  under  test  was  being 
operated,  resulting  in  one  explosion.  A  series  of  trials 
was  made  by  ringing  the  outside  telephone  A  while  the 
receiver  cii'cuit  of  the  inside  telephone  A  was  being 
opened  and  closed,  resulting  in  an  explosion. 

Two  series  of  trials  were  made  with  telephone  B  not 
connected  to  the  external  circuit,  resulting  in  two  ex- 
plosions, one  taking  place  at  the  first  turn  of  the  ringer. 
A  series  of  trials  was  made  with  telephone  B  connected 
to  the  external  circuit,  resulting  in  an  explosion  after 
the  third  ring  on  the  inside  'phone.  A  series  of  trials 
was  made  by  ringing  the  outside  telephone  B  while  the 
receiver  circuit  of  the  inside  telephone  B  was  being 
opened  and  closed,  resulting  in  an  explosion. 

The  investigation  indicates  that  the  ordinary  type  of 
mine  telephone  is  not  safe  in  gaseous  atmospheres  and 
that  there  is  need  of  a  schedule  which  shall  outline  the 
requirements  for  telephones  that  may  be  called  upon  to 
operate  under  such  conditions. 


Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  Has  Wide  Market 

THE  accompanying  map,  prepared  from  data  submitted 
to  Coal  Age  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  gives  a 
picture  of  the  wide  territory  reached  by  the  coal  mined  by 
that  company.  All  its  mines  are  in  Colorado,  in  the  Canon 
City,  Walsenburg  and  Huerfano  fields  on  the  bank  of  the 
Rockies  and  at  Cre-sted  Butte  on  the  west  slope.  The  com- 
pany maintains  18  coal  sales  offices  in  11  states  for  the 
distribution  of  both  steam  and  domestic  coal. 
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Shadi  d    lines   indicate    limits   of  market   territory.      Solid    bla< 
reas  sliow  locations  of  mines.      Crosses  represent  sales  office.s. 
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Eliminating  Danger  of  the  Small  Shothole 

A  PROLIFIC  source  of  danger  in  the  use  of  explo- 
sives at  coal  mines  is  the  shothole  that  has  been 
drilled  to  a  diameter  smaller  than  that  of  the  cartridge. 
Many  a  miner,  having  made  such  a  hole,  will  attempt 
to  force  the  cartridge  home  with  a  tamping  bar,  a 
premature  explosion  not  infrequently  resulting. 

Shotholes  are  drilled  for  the  most  part  with  a  coal 
auger  which  consists  ordinarily  of  a  helix  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  hole  to  be  bored,  on  the  end  of  which 
is  a  cutting  point  of  either  drill  or  fishtail  shape  the 
width  of  which  determines  the  diameter  of  the  finished 
hole.  Any  wear  on  the  point  of  the  auger  thus  decreases 
the  size  of  the  hole  drilled.  In  consequence  drills  must 
be  kept  to  gage  if  this  danger  is  to  be  avoided. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  and  to  render  sharpening  of 
the  drill  a  comparatively  easy  operation,  George  Chis- 
mer.  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  a  miner  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence has  invented  the  drill  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  type  intended  for  use  in  coal  is 
made  with  a  helix  21  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  helix  for  the  drill  made  for  boring  rock  is 
12  in.,  these  being  usual  sizes  for  cartridges  in  anthra- 
cite mines.  With  auger  bodies  of  these  sizes  the  holes 
made  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  larger.  This 
assures  that  the  charge  of  explosive  can  be  pushed 
home  with  ease  and  that  in  so  doing  the  cartridge  will 
not  be  deformed  or  crushed,  which  might  cause  a 
premature  detonation  of  the  explosive. 

Drills  intended  for  use  in  coal  are  fitted  with  one 
side  cutter  while  those  designed  for  rock  have  two. 
All  cutters,  whether  side  or  center,  are  readily  remov- 
able, being  held  in  place  by  steel  pins  of  standard  size 
and  taper  that  fit  into  a  notch  in  the  bit  steel  and  so 
ire  quickly  driven  to  place.  This  permits  the  bits 
to  be  taken  out  and  sharpened,  with  a  file  or  on  an  emery 
wheel.  As  the  bits  wear  they  may  be  moved  outward 
a  notch  at  a  time.     The  helix  of  this  drill  is  a  steel 


casting  and  the  bits  are  of  tool-steel.  These  latter, 
therefore,  may  be  given  any  temper  desired.  Further- 
more the  cutters  are  set  within  the  helix  and  are 
largely  supported  thereby.  Pressure  exerted  upon  them 
while  boring  consequently  is  more  longitudinal  than 
transverse,  and  danger  of  breakage  is  thus  lessened. 

A  drill  of  this  kind  needs  no  gaging — the  bits  in  every 
instance  must  cut  the  material  drilled  to  a  suflRcient 
diameter  or  the  drill  will  not  work  at  all.  At  present 
it  is  being  made  only  for  use  with  a  post  mounting, 
though  no  obstacle  would  appear  to  its  being  used  as 
a  breast  auger  or  with  an  electric  drill.  It  is  adapted 
to  any  rotative  machine  but  not  to  one  that  is  percussive 
or  that  combines  concussion  with  rotation. 


DRILL   POINT   WITH   EASILT-nKTAni ABLK   BITS 
Knocking  out  one  or  two  standard  tapi-r  pins,  as  the  case  may 
Jje,  allows  the  bits  to  be  withdrawn  for  sharpening  or  adjustment. 
Inserting  tlie  pins  locks  the  bits  m  place. 


New  Induction  Motors  for  Old 

EXPERIENCE  has  proved  that  burned-out  or  worn 
rotors  of  induction  machines  can  be  repaired  by  the 
aid  of  the  welding  torch.  It  is  claimed  that  by  proper 
welding,  repairs  to  such  motors  can  be  made  permanent 
and  that  machines  of  earlier  types  can  be  rendered 
equal  in  efficiency  to  those  of  later  design. 

The  rotor  bars  in  the  old-type  motors  are  heavy 
conductors  embedded  in  laminated  cores  and  short- 
circuited  on  the  ends  by  means  of  brass,  bronze  or 
copper  rings.  The  bars,  or  conductors,  usually  are  at- 
tached to  the  resisting  rings  by  means  of  rivets,  screws, 
bolts  or  solder.  It  is  obvious  that  such  connections  will 
work  loose  under  constant  vibration  or  as  the  result  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  and  when  this  occurs  it  will 
decrease  the  positiveness  of  the  contacts.  So  long  as 
they  are  comparatively  new  such  motors  function  satis- 
factorily under  ordinary  working  conditions,  but  trouble 
is  almost  sure  to  develop  after  they  have  been  in  long 
use  or  subjected  to  severe  service.  The  usual  way  of  re- 
pairing a  burned-out  or  dragging  machine  is  to  remove 
the  bars  and  rings  of  the  rotor  and  replace  them  with 
new  parts  of  identical  construction.  This  virtually  re- 
news the  motor,  but  does  not  obviate  the  diflSculty. 

A  quick  and  much  more  satisfactory  repair,  according 
to  reports  from  J.  Otis  Crawford,  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
is  to  make  permanent  contacts  by  means  of  the  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  torch.  This  can  be  done,  it  is  as- 
serted, at  approximately  the  same  cost  as  would  be 
entailed  by  the  old  method  of  reconditioning.  The 
chief  advantages  of  the  autogenous  weld  over  the  old 
method  lie  in  the  shorter  time  required  and  in  the  per- 
manence and  serviceability  of  the  repair. 

Motors  of  5,  10,  20,  50,  90  and  150  hp.  have  been 
reclaimed  in  this  manner,  the  procedure  being  as  fol- 
lows: The  rotors  are  removed  from  the  stators  and 
placed  in  a  lathe  so  that  the  bar  ends  can  be  beveled  to 
an  angle  of  45  deg.,  starting  from  the  ring  surface. 
The  metal  removed  is  then  replaced  by  a  ring  of  the  best 
Tobin  bronze  welding  rod,  properly  fluxed  and  welded 
into  place  with  the  welding  torch.  When  this  operation 
has  been  completed  and  the  work  has  time  to  cool,  the 
rotor  is  again  placed  in  the  lathe  and  the  work  finished. 
During  the  past  year  between  thirty  and  forty  motors 
have  been  reconditioned  by  the  welding  process,  and  it 
is  said  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure  in  the 
lot.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  welding  torch 
will  make  possible  the  saving  of  many  motors  now 
operating  in  mines  and  industrial  plants  that  otherwise 
would  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  scrapped  or  recondi- 
tioned at  such  frequent  intervals  as  to  render  them  of 
little  value  in  a  modern  installation. 
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Synchronous  Motors  Reduce  Mine-Fan  Power  Bills' 

Low  Starting  and  PuU-In  Torques  of  Synchronous  Motors  Long  Prohibit 
Their  Use  for  Driving  Mine  Fans — Closing  Chimney  During  Start  or 
Installing  Suitable  Clutch  Between  Fan  and  Motor  Obviates  Difficulty 

By  Frank  W.  CRAMERt  and  A.  A.  MAcDoNALDt 


MUCH  has  been  printed  concerning  the  replace- 
ment of  the  steam  engine  by  the  electric  motor. 
It  has  been  proved  repeatedly  that  the  electric 
drive  eliminates  the  inefficient  boiler  house  used  at  the 
small  installation,  that  it  is  more  economical  and  re- 
quires fewer  men  to  operate,  that  it  has  the  advantage 
of  cleanliness  and  in  most  cases  is  cheaper  to  install. 

At  coal  mines  the  large  units  such  as  hoists,  air  com- 
pressors, pumps  and  direct-current  generators,  are 
quite  frequently  driven  by  steam  engines.  Few  of  them 
are  so  large  that  the  installation  of  turbo-generators  to 
furnish  electric  power  is  justified,  and  when  they  are 
large  enough  to  make  such  equipment  desirable,  the 
water  supply  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  use 
condensers.  The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  is, 
therefore,  to  purchase  energy  from  some  central  station. 

Public-service  corporations  fortunately  have  made 
mine  electrification  possible.  Their  power  lines  are  now 
available  in  every  mining  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  rates  charged  are  such  that  electrification  results 
in  appreciable  saving. 

A  brief  history  and  description  of  the  mines  with 
which  this  paper  deals  may  be  of  interest.  Just  prior 
to  the  war  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  acquired 
the  Marianna,  Acme  and  Hazel  Kirk  mines  from  the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Coal  Co.  and  the  Pittsburgh-West- 
moreland Coal  Co.  The  Marianna  mine  was  opened 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  it  was  con- 
sidered a  model.  The  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh-West- 
moreland group  were  opened  as  small  independent 
operations,  being  later  acquired  by  the  above-named 
company.  Each  of  these  plants  was  equipped  with 
direct-current  engine-driven  generators  that  supplied 
power  for  haulage,  small  pumps  and  lights.  All  the 
large  drives  were  by  steam  engine. 

Old  Plants  Were  Wasteful  and  Inefficient 

Soon  after  these  properties  were  acquired  it  became 
apparent  that  the  power  costs,  both  steam  and  electric, 
were  excessive,  in  fact  an  average  for  all  the  plant.s 
was  about  2.6c.  per  kilowatt-hour  of  reasonable  work 
done.  A  careful  study  revealed  that  the  boiler  plants 
themselves  were  highly  inefficient  and  wasteful.  Steam 
for  the  engines  was  conveyed  long  distances,  with 
consequent  heavy  losses,  and  with  the  failing  efficiency 
of  labor  during  the  boom  war  times,  about  the  same 
number  of  men  were  required  in  the  no-load  as  in  the 
peak  hours. 

This  difliculty  could  be  corrected  in  either  one  of  two 
ways.  The  first  was  the  construction  of  a  modern  cen- 
tral station  at  Marianna  to  supply  power  for  that  mine 
and  for  any  future  developments  necessary  to  operate 
the   coal   holdings   tributary   thereto,   which   lie  to  the 
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southwest  of  the  present  opening.  To  supply  the  Acme 
and  Hazel  Kirk  operations  from  this  station  would 
have  required  the  building  of  about  twelve  miles  of 
transmission  line.  One  condition  adverse  to  this  scheme 
was  the  all  too  common  failing  of  inland  mining 
regions — namely,  an  insufficient  water  supply.  Another 
determining  factor  was  the  difficulty  experienced  during 
boom  times  in  attracting  and  retaining  in  a  mining 
town  the  class  of  labor  neecssary  for  work  of  this  kind. 
The  second  course  of  procedure  was  the  purchase  of 
power.  After  much  thought  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  service  offered  by  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  would 
in  the  end  afford  the  better  solution.  The  reliability 
of  the  supply  of  current,  however,  could  not  be  too 
carefully  considered.  When  the  final  plans  were  worked 
out,  provision  was  made  to  supply  Marianna  mine  from 
three  separate  transmission  lines.  The  main  line  comes 
from  the  substation  at  Washington,  Pa.,  on  the  main 
trunk  line  between  the  Windsor  and  the  Connellsville 
plants;  another  line  comes  from  a  substation  situated 
between  Washington  and  Connellsville,  and  a  third 
comes  from  Monongahela  City.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted the  power  supply  will  not  be  totally  cut  off  unless 
all  three  of  the  large  West  Penn  generating  stations 
are  out  of  commission.  The  first  line  of  the  three  will 
be  used  in  ordinary  operation,  and  the  other  two  will 
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PLAX  AND  ELEV.\T10iV  OF  MINE  FAN  IX  OPERATION 
The  dotted  lines  and  dotted  arrows  show  the  position  of  the 
doors  and  the  course  of  tlie  air  travel  respectively  when  the  fan 
is  blowing  air  into  the  mine  whereas  the  solid  lines  and  solid 
airow.s  show  the  position  of  the  doors  and  the  course  of  the  air 
when  th--  f:in  is  exhausting. 
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CLUTCH  WHICH  ATTACHES  FAN  TO  REVOLVING  MOTOR 

Bj'  passing  a  current  through  a  field  coil  on  the  shaft  of  the 
n-.otor  it  is  magnetized  and  in  consequence  attracts  and  so  engages 
by  its  magnetism  a  circular  armature  on  the  fan  shaft.  Thus  the 
clutch  can  be  put  in  operation  while  the  motor  is  revolving  at  full 
speed.  A  dished  spring  plate  holds  the  armature  out  of  engage- 
ment when  no  magnetic  attraction  is  provided. 

serve  during  emergencies.  Energy  is  transmitted  at 
25,000  volts  and  stepped  down  to  2,300  volts  before 
being  used.  Under  the  arrangement  described  the 
power  will  be  unusually  reliable.  It  is  realized  that 
similar  protection  against  failure  of  the  supply  is  not 
always  possible;  at  Acme  and  Hazel  Kirk,  a  two-way 
service  was  deemed  sufficient. 

At  the  present  time  the  electrification  of  Acme  and 
Hazel  Kirk  is  completed.  The  work  at  the  latter  mine 
entailed  supplanting  three  engine-driven  generators 
with  motor-generator  sets,  driving  two  fans  by  motors 
and  replacing  the  steam  mine  hoist  with  a  modern 
electrically  driven  machine.  The  improvements  at  this 
mine  cost  about  $45,000.  The  work  was  completed  early 
in  1921,  since  which  time  the  mine  has  not  been  operat- 
ing. The  saving  effected  during  this  idle  period  com- 
pared with  other  idle  months  when  steam  equipment 
was  used,  allowing  for  increase  in  labor  costs,  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  $49,000  per  year. 

At  Acme  the  engine  of  the  steam-driven  hoist  has 
been  replaced  by  a  modern  electric  unit.  The  belted 
engine-driven  generator  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
500-kw.  motor-generator  set  and  a  500-kw.  rotary  con- 
verter, and  all  the  other  steam  equipment  has  been  elec- 
trified. About  the  same  rate  of  saving  has  been  made 
here  during  the  idle  period  as  was  effected  at  Hazel  Kirk. 

At  Marianna  the  complete  electrification  plan  included 
the  building  of  a  new  and  modern  tipple.  Sufficient 
work  has  been  done  to  carry  the  mine  electrically  dur- 
ing the  idle  period.  This  included  the  installation  of 
a  500-kw.  motor-generator  set,  the  replacing  of  steam- 
driven  pumps  by  electrically  driven  machines  and  the 
placing  of  a  motor  drive  on  the  fan. 

The  whole  project  has  been  highly  successful  and  the 
past  months  of  idleness  have  proved  the  estimated  sav- 
ings for  an  idle  year  to  be  correct,  and  although,  as  the 
mines  have  been  shut  down,  no  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  check  the  estimates  under  full  load,  assur- 
ance is  felt,  as  the  result  of  careful  calculations,  that 
the  yearly  full-load  saving  will  be  about  $210,000.  This 
represents  a  satisfactory  return  on  an  investment  of 
approximately  $400,000. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  dwell  on  the 
savings  possible  through  the  electrification  of  coal 
mines.     The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  rather  to 


suggest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  steam-equipped 
plants  that  it  might  be  wise  to  investigate  thoroughly 
whether  electrification  would   not  be  profitable. 

In  opening  a  new  mine,  the  selection  of  a  fan  of 
the  proper  kind  and  capacity  to  render  a  lifetime  of 
service  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  undertaking,  for  many 
conditions  must  be  assumed  that  in  after  years  may  no 
longer  exist.  Particularly  did  this  uncertainty  present 
itself  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  character- 
istics of  fans  were  not  as  well  understood  as  they  now 
are.  Throughout  the  country  many  mine  fans  doubtless 
are  opex-ating  that  a  careful  investigation  would  prove 
fit  subjects  for  interment  in  the  scrap  pile.  At  least 
this  was  the  e-xperience  gained  with  the  fans  inherited 
at  Marianna  and  at  Acme  mines. 

At  Marianna  a  patriarch  of  wonderful  physical  pro- 
portions was  found.  This  fan  was  35  ft.  in  diameter 
and  8  ft.  wide,  thus  possessing  a  cubical  capacity  of 
about  7,880  cu.ft.  It  was  directly  connected  on  either 
side  to  a  26  X  48-in.  engine  of  the  Corliss-valve  type  and 
when  operating  at  60  r.p.m.  produced  312,000  cu.ft.  of 
air  against  a  water  gage  of  3.03  in.  and  consumed  while 
doing  this  quantity  of  work  550  i.h.p.  Thus  the  effi- 
ciency was  about  27  per  cent.  There  were  also  appre- 
ciable radiation  losses  to  be  met,  for  the  fan  was  located 
over  800  ft.  from  the  boiler  house. 

As  it  was  considered  desirable  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  air  delivered  to  a  minimum  of  400,000  cu.ft.  and 
to  provide  for  an  ultimate  capacity  of  500,000  cu.ft. 
it  was  readily  agreed  that  an  increase  in  relative  effi- 
ciency of  30  or  40  per  cent  would  provide  a  good  return 
on  quite  a  large  investment.  After  a  thorough  investi- 
gation it  was  finally  decided  to  purchase  an  11  ft. 
7  in.  X  6  ft.  3  in.  double-inlet  Sirocco  fan  having  a 
normal  capacity  of  500,000  cu.ft.  per  minute  against 
7.83  in.  of  water  gage  when  operating  at  220  r.p.m. 
This  fan  was  supplied  by  the  builders  with  a  guarantee 
of  65-per  cent  over-all  efficiency. 

Fan  Wasted  Seventy  Per  Cent  of  Power 

At  Acme  approximately  similar  conditions  prevailed. 
An  18  X  6-ft.  fan  was  driven  by  belt  from  a  300-hp. 
induction  motor,  producing  169,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute  against  a  water  gage  of  3  in.,  consuming  mean- 
while 255  hp.,  thus  affording  an  efficiency  of  about 
31.4  per  cent.  Here  again  the  fan  was  too  large  for 
the  work  required.  It  can  be  proved  both  theoretically 
and  by  experiment  that  an  otherwise  well-designed  fan. 
if  either  too  large  or  too  small  for  the  work  required, 
will  have  a  low  efficiency.  For  instance,  the  old 
Marianna  fan  when  operating  at  60  r.p.m.  had  a 
volumetric  capacity  of  472,800  cu.ft.  and  a  peripheral 
velocity  of  6,594  ft.  per  minute.  As  the  quantity  of 
air  produced  at  this  speed  was  but  312,000  cu.ft.  per 
minute,  the  volumetric  efficieiuy  was  only  66  per  cent 
and  the  manometric  efficiency  about  55  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  a  great  mass  was  being  revolved  to  do  a 
small  quantity  of  work.  This  was  comparable  to  driv- 
ing carpet  tacks  with  a  20-lb.  sledge  hammer. 

For  Acme  was  purchased  a  9  ft.  6  in.  x  4  ft.  9  in. 
double-inlet  Sirocco  fan  with  a  normal  capacity  of 
300,000  cu.ft.  of  air  against  an  8-in.  water  gage.  This 
had  a  guarantee  of  76-per  cent  over-all  eflficiency.  As 
the  power  required  to  operate  these  fans,  even  at  the 
high  efficiencies  guaranteed,  was  appreciable,  the  t>'pe 
of  drive  to  be  used  was  carefully  selected. 

This  paper  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  type  of 
drive   finally   chosen,    namely,    a    direct-connected    syn- 
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chronous  motor.  It  is  believed  that  the  drives  installed 
on  the  Acme  and  Marianna  fans  are  pioneers  of  their 
kind  and  mark  a  pronounced  step  forward  in  electrical 
installation. 

At  mines  in  the  Johnstown  district  it  is  common 
practice  to  direct-connect  induction  motors  to  either 
end  of  the  fan  shaft  by  means  of  sliding  couplings. 
The  idea  in  using  the  two  motors  is  that  the  one  of 
less  horsepower  and  slower  speed  can  be  used  in  case 
of  emergency  or  to  supply  the  mines  on  Sundays  or 
idle  days,  when  less  air  is  needed.  To  obtain  induction 
motors  of  the  slow  speeds  necessary  to  suit  the  Johns- 
town plants  is,  of  course,  not  a  difficult  problem,  as  the 
power  supply  is  25-cycle  current  and  a  standard  induc- 
tion motor  can  be  provided. 

Direct-Connected  Induction  Motor  Unsuitable 

With  a  60-cycle  supply  a  motor  with  a  synchronous 
speed  of  180  r.p.m.  has  forty  poles  and  is  an  e.xtremely 
expensive  machine  to  build.  In  addition  to  this  the 
power  factor  is  low  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
higher-speed  motors.  For  a  600-hp.  180-r.p.m.  2,200- 
volt  60-cycle  induction  motor  the  best  power  factor 
guarantee  offered  by  the  manufacturers  was  77  per 
cent  on  full  load  and  71  per  cent  on  three-quarter  load. 
As  the  demand  is  figured  by  dividing  the  kilowatts 
consumed  by  the  power  factor  and  multiplying  by  the 
diversity  factor,  such  a  motor  would  be  expensive  to 
operate.  The  direct-connected  induction  motor,  there- 
fore, was  rejected  as  being  impossible. 

The  possibility  of  substituting  belts  and  rope  drives 
for  gears  in  the  reduction  of  motor  speed  was  next 
investigated.  The  turbo-gear,  which  has  a  high  effi- 
ciency and  allows  of  alignment  of  the  motor  and  fan 
shafts,  was  given  first  consideration.  This  device 
would  permit  of  employing  a  high-speed  induction  motor 
possessing  a  good  power  factor.  The  fan  manufac- 
turers, however,  asserted  that  this  drive  was  too  rigid 
and  that  the  stresses  imposed  by  it  would  soon  ruin 
the  fan. 

Sealing  Inlet  of  Fan  Lowers  Power  Need 

These  stresses  are  caused  by  variations  in  the  air 
volume  and  pressure,  which  arise  from  changing  condi- 
tions in  the  mine.  This  type  of  drive  accordingly  was 
abandoned,  and  the  synchronous  motor  came  under 
discussion.  All  manufacturers  emphasize  the  low 
starting  and  pull-in  torques  of  this  type  of  machine 
and  none  was  enthusiastic  about  the  proposed  applica- 
tion. As  a  result  an  investigation  was  started  to  find 
a  way  to  reduce  the  pull-in  torque  required  and  several 
tests  were  made  on  existing  drives. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  no  air  is  permitted  to  escape 
from  or  if  air  is  prevented  from  entering  the  fan, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  done 
and  hence  a  decrease  in  the  power  required.  In  practice 
it  is  impossible  to  seal  the  inlet  or  the  outlet  in  a  field 
test,  and  for  this  reason  the  reduction  in  power  will 
vary  materially  from  that  calculated  or  from  that 
secured  in  laboratory  tests. 

In  order  to  determine  the  reduction  in  power  obtained 
by  closing  the  stack  a  test  was  made  on  a  750-hp. 
210-r.p.m.  2,200-volt  25-cycle  direct-connected  induction 
motor  driving  a  12-ft.  double-inlet  Sirocco  fan.  Under 
normal  operating  conditions  the  motor  speed  was  200 
r.p.m.  and  the  load  432  kw.  With  the  stack  closed  and 
the  air  intake  open,  the  motor  speed  increased  to  208 
r.p.m.  and  the  motor  load  fell  off  to  268  kw.     A  com- 


parison of  these  results  shows  that  the  load  became 
~,  or  62  per  cent,  of  that  existing  under  normal 
operating  conditions. 

This  result  was  checked  by  making  a  test  on  the 
300-hp.  motor  installed  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  fan 
shaft.  Under  normal  operating  conditions  this  motor 
pulled  1.50  kw.  at  a  fan  speed  of  143  r.p.m.  With  the 
stack  closed  the  load  was  reduced  to  96  kw.  at  145  r.p.m. 
This  test  thus  showed  a  reduction  in  power  to  64  per 
cent  of  that  consumed  at  normal  load. 

In  the  above  results  the  speeds  were  not  taken  into 
consideration.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  the 
loads  will  show  somewhat  greater  reductions.  Had 
these  been  synchronous  motors,  they  would  have  attained 
full  speed  before  the  stack  was  opened  and  this  speed 
would  have  remained  constant. 

A  test  was  run  on  another  fan  to  obtain  the  ratio 
of  normal  load  to  that  imposed  with  the  air  intake 
closed.  The  air  was  shut  off  by  boarding  up  the  intake 
of  the  fan  casing.  The  stopping  employed  consisted 
of  two  layers  of  1-in.  flooring  reinforced  by  two  6x6-in. 
timbers.  This  bracing  was  calculated  to  withstand  a 
pressure  of  35  lb.  per  square  foot.  The  motor  driving 
this  fan  is  rated  at  750  hp.  at  243  r.p.m.  and  2,200  volts. 


KILOWATT  CHART  OF  60U-HP.   MARI.\NNA  PAN  MOTOR 

The  graph  of  power  used  follows  the  zero  line  till  the  point 
marked  "Starting  switch  in"  is  reached.  Then  the  motor  starts. 
and  the  current  demand  increases  suddt-nlv  to  about  310  kw.  and 
rises  gradually  to  360  kw.,  after  which,  with  the  closure  of  the 
field  .switch,  it  falls  to  about  190  kw.  Wht-n  the  running  switch 
is  thrown  in  the  power  used  rises  monientarib-  to  660  kw.  and 
drops  witli  equal  suddenness,  running  along  steadily  thereafter. 

By  means  of  resistance  in  the  rotor,  the  full  load  speed 
is  reduced  to  208  r.p.m.  Under  normal  operating  condi- 
tions this  fan  motor  averaged  444  kw.  at  206  r.p.m. 
against  a  6-in.  water  gage. 

After  the  intake  was  boarded  up  the  load  decreased 
to  243  kw.,  but  the  vacuum  built  up  within  the  fan 
casing  was  far  in  excess  of  calculations.  The  water 
gage  used  had  an  11-in.  scale.  As  the  fan  came  up 
to  speed,  however,  the  gage  rose  rapidly  until  the  water 
was  all  sucked  out  of  it.  The  bracing  began  to  groan 
and  its  motion  somewhat  resembled  that  of  an  accordion 
when  in  action,  showing  that  a  powerful  suction  had 
been  developed.  The  load  with  the  intake  closed  was 
243  kw.  at  a  speed  of  230  r.p.m.,  or  54.7  per  cent  of  the 
normal  load. 

With  such  a  difference  of  speed  on  the  two  tests  a 
direct  comparison  of  loads  is  hardly  fair.  If  we  assume 
that  a  synchronous  motor  running  at  250  r.p.m.  was 
driving  this  fan  and  assume  further  that  the  load  varied 
with  the  cube  of  the  speed,  the  normal  operating  load 
would  have  been  770  kw.  and  that  with  the  intake  closed 
would  have  been  300  kw.  Using  these  figures,  the  load 
would  decrease  to  39  per  cent  of  that  normally  imposed. 
This  figure  has  been  checked  on  the  synchronous  motor- 
driven  fan  and  found  to  be  a  close  approximation. 
Owing   to   the   vacuum   developed   by   closing   the   air 
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intake,  it  was  decided  that  the  safer  plan  would  be 
to  close  the  stack  if  a  reduction  in  load  for  starting 
{Purposes  was  required. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  build  synchronous  motors 
with  high  pull-in  torques,  capable  of  starting  fans  and 
pulling  into  step  if  the  load  is  75  per  cent  or  less  of 
the  full  load  rating  on  the  motor,  a  better  method  would 
be  to  bring  the  motor  up  to  speed  without  any  load  and 
then  attach  the  fan.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a 
positive  magnetic  clutch.  Like  other  types  of  clutches, 
this  one  is  used  for  connecting  and  disconnecting 
machineiy  from  its  source  of  power.  When  the  circuit 
through  the  electro-magnet  is  closed,  the  clutch  is 
engaged;  when  it  opens,  the  clutch  is  disengaged.  One 
member  of  the  clutch  contains  the  magnet  coil,  which, 
when  energized,  pulls  the  other  member  into  contact 
with  it.  The  contact  is  made  on  a  friction  surface 
which  is  caiTied  by  a  flange  on  the  outside  of  the  first 
member.  As  long  as  the  electro-magnet  is  energized 
the  two  members  rotate  as  a  unit.  When  no  current 
is  flowing  through  the  coil,  these  members  stand  apart, 
and  a  positive  running  clearance  is  provided.  This 
clutch  affords  smooth  acceleration,  has  no  end  thrust, 
is  built  for  a  fixed  capacity,  and  is  not  affected  by 
centrifugal  force.  Its  reliability  has  long  been  estab- 
lished and  hundreds  of  these  clutches  are  in  operation. 


CH.\RT  OF  S.\ME  F.\N  WHEN  CLUTCH  WAS  USED 

This  shows  how  effectually  the  clutch  reduces  the  peak.  With 
this  arrangement  the  power  used  is  never  above  450  kw.  and  the 
average  load  420  kw.     MHiat  better  provision  could  be  made? 

A  72-in.  clutch  of  this  kind  installed  on  a  2,000-hp. 
motor  in  a  wheel  mill  has  been  operated  several  hundred 
times  each  day  without  once  failing.  On  a  mine  fan 
the  clutch  would  have  to  function  in  starting  only  about 
once  a  week.  By  means  of  control  resistance  and  relays, 
the  operating  time  of  these  clutches  can  be  varied  over 
a  wide  period. 

For  the  Marianna  fan  a  60-in.  clutch  was  purchased 
complete  with  control  equipment  for  a  maximum  oper- 
ating time  of  90  seconds.  A  48-in.  clutch  with  similar 
control  was  procured  for  the  Acme  fan. 

As  these  installations  were  to  be  of  a  more  or  less 
experimental  character  synchronous  motors  with  35-per 
cent  starting  and  75-per  cent  pull-in  torques  were  pur- 
chased. It  would  be  possible  to  start  and  bring  such 
machines  up  to  speed  with  their  respective  fans 
attached.  The  motor  at  Marianna  is  rated  at  600  hp., 
180  r.p.m.,  2,200  volts,  with  a  power-factor  correction 
of  nine-tenths.  The  Acme  fan  motor  is  rated  at  350  hp. 
at  210  r.p.m.  and  2,200  volts. 

Not  only  is  the  demand  penalty  resulting  from  the 
poor  power  factor  of  the  induction  motor  saved  by 
using  these  synchronous  machines  but  they  also  earn 
an  extra  5  per  cent  discount  by  giving  line  regulation 
when  operating  at  the  leading  power  factor.  Both  these 
machines  drive  their  respective  fans  at  the  slower  speed. 
The  high-speed  drive  of  the  last-mentioned  fan  will 
be  a  GOO-hp.  277-r.p.m.  synchronous  motor.     That  for 


Marianna  will  be  a  900-hp.  220-r.p.m.  synchronous 
motor.  Both  mines  will  have  to  be  further  developed 
before  these  larger  motors  will  be  needed,  as  the  quantity 
of  air  furnished  by  the  existing  drives  is  sufficient  to 
meet   present  requirements. 

At  Marianna  the  600-hp.  motor  operating  at  180 
r.p.m.  does  not  provide  the  speed  for  which  the  fan  is 
designed  and  upon  which  the  guarantee  is  based.  A 
test,  Jiowever,  showed  that  even  with  this  reduced  speed 
the  new  installation  developed  461,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute  against  a  water  gage  of  4.2  in.  The  motor  in 
doing  this  work  pulled  408  kw.,  or  about  500  hp.  With  the 
stack  closed,  the  motor  pulled  194  kw.,  or  47.4  per  cent 
of  the  normal  load.  During  the  tests  this  motor  was 
started  several  times  with  the  clutch  energized  and  the 
fan  attached,  the  stack  being  closed.  No  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  the  machine  onto  the  line.  By 
using  84-per  cent  line  voltage  as  the  starting  potential 
the  motor  with  the  fan  attached  can  be  brought  up  to 
speed  and  throvra  on  the  line  with  the  stack  open.  This 
test  proved  that  the  high  pull-in  torque  asked  for  was 
possessed  by  this  machine. 

Under  actual  operating  conditions  the  motor  will 
never  be  put  on  the  line  with  the  fan  attached  and  the 
stack  open.  In  an  emergency  it  may  be  necessary  to 
bolt  the  two  halves  of  the  clutch  together;  the  stack 
then  can  be  closed  and  the  fan  started  as  shown  by  the 
graphic  chart. 

At  Acme  the  350-hp.  motor  pulled  258  kw..  or  345  hp., 
and  produced  277,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  against 
a  water  gage  of  4.8  in.,  thus  showing  an  over-all  effi- 
ciency of  fan  and  motor  combined  of  65.1  per  cent. 
Allowing  the  motor  its  guaranteed  efl[iciency  of  92  per 
cent,  this  shows  70.8-per  cent  efficiency  for  the  fan 
alone.  On  this  fan  no  experiments  were  made  with  the 
stack  closed,  as  the  trials  conducted  at  Marianna  were 
considered  sufficiently  conclusive. 

Fan  Gets  Up  to  Speed  in  Half  Minute 

The  clutches  provided  for  both  of  these  installations 
have  a  time  element  of  90  seconds.  Experiment  has 
proved,  however,  that  this  period  is  not  required  to 
bring  the  fan  up  to  speed,  and  the  setting  has  been 
gradually  reduced  to  between  25  and  30  seconds.  The 
graphic  chart  taken  with  the  Exterline  meter  shows 
a  smooth  curve,  and  no  jerk  on  the  fan  is  noticeable. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  both  of  these 
drives  with  their  clutches  have  been  operating  for  the 
past  six  months  with  no  delays  chargeable  to  electrical 
trouble.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  opens 
a  large  field  for  the  synchronous  motor.  The  clutches 
employed  are  as  reliable — if  not  more  so — as  the  motors 
themselves,  and  by  their  use  special  machines  with  high 
pull-in  torques  are  rendered  unnecessai-y. 

An  ordinary  standard  synchronous  motor  of  the 
proper  speed  will  readily  fulfill  all  requirements,  and 
though,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  closing  the  stacks 
and  employing  high  pull-in  torque  motors  affords  a 
degree  of  safety  should  anything  unexpected  happen 
to  the  clutch,  nevertheless  under  any  condition  of  start- 
ing without  the  use  of  the  clutch  it  will  be  found  that 
the   starting   peak  is   considerably    increased. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  many  mining  men  prefer 
variable-speed  motors  for  driving  mine  fans  inasmuch 
as  the  quantity  of  air  desired  varies.  For  this  reason 
objections  may  be  raised  to  using  direct-connected  syn- 
chronous machines.  With  induction  motors  the  speed 
can  be  varied  by  inserting  resistance  in  the  secondary 
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circuit.  This  reduces  not  only  the  speed  but  the  power 
factor  and  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  as  well.  With  a 
direct-connected  synchronous  motor  the  same  effect  can 
be  obtained  by  bulkheading  or  choking  the  fan  drifts. 
Undoubtedly  the  efficiency  of  the  unit  will  be  somewhat 
reduced,  but  experience  has  shown  that  this  loss  is  not 
as  great  as  that  incurred  in  getting  a  similar  reduction 
in  capacity  by  inserting  resistance  in  the  circuit  of 
the  induction  motor. 

Instead  of  using  a  synchronous  motor  with  a  magnetic 
clutch  another  scheme  has  been  suggested  that  would 
virtually  make  the  clutch  a  part  of  the  motor.  This 
could  be  done  by  so  designing  a  motor  that  in  starting 
the  stator  would  revolve  instead  of  the  field.  When 
this  has  been  brought  up  to  synchronous  speed  and  the 
machine  put  on  the  line,  a  brake  could  be  applied  to 
the  stator  to  reduce  its  speed  gradually.  As  the 
machine  would  remain  in  step,  the  slowing  down  of  the 
stator  would  cause  the  rotor  with  the  fan  attached  to 
start  spinning  at  a  speed  corresponding  to  the  decrease 
in  speed  of  the  stator.  The  brake  pressure  would  be 
applied  gradually  until  the  stator  came  to  a  standstill 
and  was  locked  in  place.  The  field  and  fan  would  then 
be  rotating  at  synchronous  speed.  This  scheme  offers 
another  field  for  development  in  the  synchronous  motor. 

It  was  developed  during  the  studies  on  blanking  off 
the  fan  discharge  that  louvers  could  be  so  arranged 
on  the  fan  stack  as  to  permit  of  easy  throttling  of 
the  fan  load.  These  would  possess  the  advantage  of 
allowing  one  man  to  open  and  close  the  stack.  A  con- 
struction of  this  kind  has  since  been  installed  by  the 
American  Blower  Co.,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
starting  peaks  will  be  about  the  same  as  those  obtained 
by  the  Marianna  experiments  conduc+ed  with  the  stack 
closed  by  means  of  cut-off  doors. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  tne  money  expended 
on  these  two  fan  improvements  is  an  excellent  invest 
ment.  For  instance,  the  Marianna  fan  load  of  461,000 
cu.ft.  against  a  water  gage  of  4.2  in.  represents  an 
expenditure  in  actual  work  done  of  about  305  hp.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  saving  of  approximately 
27  per  cent  on  this  amount  of  work  actually  performed 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  60  kw.  and  this  over  a  period 
of  720  hr.  per  month  amounts  to  43,100  kw.-hr.  At  1.3c. 
per  kilowatt-hour  this  represents  a  saving  of  about  $575 
per  month  in  power  alone. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  SBailES  of  tests  on  the  dewatering  of 
washed  coal  sludge  with  vacuum  filters  has  been  made  at 
the  central  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  at 
Urbana,  111.  These  tests  led  to  the  conclusion  that  where 
the  sludge  is  clean  enough  to  be  of  fuel  value  and  the  water 
supply  is  such  that  reclamation  of  the  water  is  important, 
the  use  of  filters  is  practicable.  During  a  partial  survey 
of  coal  Washing  practice  in  the  Birmingham  district  of 
Alabama,  especial  attention  was  given  by  the  bureau  to 
methods  of  drying  in  use.  Data  on  the  operation  of  centrif- 
ugal driers  and  on  gravity  drainage  at  one  plant  show  the 
same  resulting  moisture  reduction  by  centrifugal  drying  and 
by  natural  drainage  in  railroad  cars  for  24  hours. 


In  Utah  and  southekn  Wyoming  a  number  of  mines  are 
operating  on  coal  seams  ranging  from  14  to  60  ft.  in  thick- 
ness. Included  in  these  mines  are  five  that  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers and  in  which  the  seams  average  approximately  26  ft. 
thick.  Data  on  the  methods  employed  in  these  high  seams, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  extraction  of  pillars,  is  being 
gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  studies  are  being 
made  of  the  efficiency  of  the  different  systems.  When  the 
investigation  is  completed  the  material  will  be  prepared  for 
publication. 


Inspectors  Condemn  Loading  of  More  Than 

One  Shothole  at  a  Time 

A  FTER  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  explo- 
l\  sion  at  the  Gates  Mine  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
the  inspectors  in  their  report  declared  that  "they  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  manner  in  which  blasting 
operations  have  been  conducted  in  that  mine  and  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  rules  for  blasting 
should  be  revised."  This  decision  follows  the  declara- 
tion that  "a  well-established  rule  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.,  looking  to  the  prevention  of  the  firing  of  shots 
in  rapid  succession,  forbids  the  firing  of  more  than  one 
shot  at  a  time,  but  the  permission  to  load  a  number  of 
shotholes  in  a  working  place  at  one  time  invited  the 
very  practice  that  the  rule  attempted  to  prevent,  namely, 
the  rapid  firing  of  shots,  and  the  evidence,  although 
possibly  not  conclusive,  as  to  initial  point  of  the  explo- 
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Twenty-five  men,  comprising  the  night  force  of  mine  worliers 
at  this  mine,  were  liilled  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  at  1:30 
a.m.,  Feb.  2.  Most  of  the  men  were  asphyxiated  by  the  fumes 
and  gases  which  the  explosion  developed.  The  explosion  took 
place  a  long  way  from  the  shaft  bottom. 

sion  indicates  that  both  the  company's  rules  regulating 
blasting  and  the  law  were  disregarded." 

The  inspectors  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  initial 
point  of  the  explosion  was  at  the  face  of  No.  4  flat  at 
No.  21  butt.  "The  ignition  at  this  point  was  brought 
about  in  all  probability  by  flame  from  an  overcharged 
shot  or  shots  projected  into  an  atmosphere  laden  to  some 
extent  with  coal  dust  and  various  combustible  gases 
incident  to  a  blast  or  blasts  fired  immediately  preced- 
ing" and  aided  probably  to  a  slight  extent  by  gases 
produced  by  natural  agencies.  "The  explosion  thus 
initiated  was  propagated  and  extended  by  the  dryness 
of  the  workings"  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  initial  blast 
"and  was  arrested  only  by  the  dampness  and  cleanliness 
of  the  workings  and  by  their  expanding  form  in  the 
south  portion  of  the  enclosed  area."  The  inspectors, 
however,  say  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  this  explo- 
sion started  at  some  other  point  than  that  at  which  they 
have  placed  the  origin  of  the  explosion,  but  declare  that 
the  violence  at  the  point  indicated  and  the  general  trend 
of  the  forces  exhibited  seem  to  justify  their  conclusion 
that  the  explosion  originated  at  the  point  they  have 
indicated.  In  any  case  the  firing  of  shots  in  quick 
succession  should  be  avoided. 


Anthracite  vs.  Bituminous  Stripping  Operations 

Steep  Inclination  of  Anthracite  Seams  Not  Favorable  to  Stripping 
—  Old  Workings  Underlying  Upper  Seams  Endanger  Heavy 
Machines  Employed — Cost  of  Equipment    Must   Be    Considered 


REFERRING  to  R.  Dawson  Hall's 
■  comparison  of  anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous stripping  operations,  con- 
tained in  Coal  Age,  Jan.  19,  p.  95, 
allow  me  to  state  that  there  are  many 
reasons  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hall  that 
explain  why  the  anthracite  field  has  not 
resorted  more  generally  to  stripping 
operations. 

Without  going  into  detail,  I  wish  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  more  important 
hindrances  to  the  general  adoption  of 
this  method  of  working  the  overlyins; 
seams  of  coal  in  the  anthracite  region. 
The  importance  of  these  reasons  will 
be  fully  appreciated  by  those  familiar 
with  practical  mining  in  the  anthracite 
field  of  Pennsylvania. 

Seams  Steeply  Incline:d 

As  is  well  known,  practically  all  of 
the  anthracite  seams  are  steeply  in- 
clined. The  thicker  underlying  seams 
have  been  very  largely  worked  out, 
while  the  thinner  seams  above  were  left 
for  later  exti-action.  The  removal  of 
the  overburden,  in  conducting  stripping 
operations  under  these  conditions, 
would  involve  transporting  the  coal  and 
refuse  material  over  heavy  grades  or 
planes. 

Obviously,  this  would  be  accompanied 
with  a  greatly  increased  .expense,  as 
compared  with  similar  operations  in 
the  bituminous  field,  where  the  coal 
seams  have  generally  little  or  no  in- 
clination. While  there  are  some  not- 
able exceptions,  such  as  Lattimer  and 
Locust  Mountain,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  very  few  virgin  seams  of 
anthracite  being  stripped  at  the  present 
time,  because   of  the   difficulties. 

Old  Workings  Endanger  the  Heavy 
Excavating  Machines 

Conducting  strippings  over  old  work- 
ings always  involves  extra  hazards,  and 
endangers  the  heavy  expensive  equip- 
ment employed,  by  reason  of  the  open 
gangways  and  breasts,  which  are  liable 
to  cave  and  prevent  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  work  above. 

The  accompanying  photo  will  afford 
some  idea  of  the  style  and  weight  of 
the  kind  of  equipment  required  in 
successful  stripping  operations.  On 
the  right  of  the  figure  is  shown  a  100- 
ton  Bucyrus,  78-C,  excavator  being 
taken  up  a  15  per  cent  grade  for  use 
in  the  Bast  stripping  of  the  P.  &  P. 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  near  Ashland,  Penn. 
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On  the  left  of  the  figure  is  shown  the 
same  machine  in  full  operation,  in  the 
act  of  transporting  a  three-yard  dipper 
full  of  excavated  material  to  the 
waste  dump. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  overburden  to 
be  removed  must  always  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment involved.  There  are  many  profit- 
able anthracite  strippings  that  are  not 
of  sufficient  size  to  pay  the  carrying 
charges    of   these    100-ton   shovels    and 
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standard  gage  cars  and  locomotives, 
even  though  it  were  practicable  to  use 
them  on  the  heavy  pitches  and  over 
the  old  workings  so  common  in  the 
anthracite  field. 

As   regards   the   contractor,   the   coal 

companies    recognize    that    this    is    a 

special    line   of   work    and,   as    such,   is 

more  efficiently  handled   by   specialists. 

J.  Robert  Bazley, 

Contracting  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Pottsville,  Pa. 


Alabama  Law  re  Gassy  Mines 

Criticism  of  law  well  founded  iti  some 
respects  —  No  time  specified  for  tlie 
fireboss'  work  to  begin — Mark  to  be 
placed  at  least  t7venty-five  feet  back 
from,  the  face  lulwre  gas  is  found — 
This  requirement  in  line  with  other 
state  mining  laws. 

READING  the  letter  of  R.  W.  Light- 
burn,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  2,  p.  210, 
which  I  consider  a  just  criticism  of  the 
weak  points  in  our  Alabama  mining 
law  relating  to  gaseous  mines,  afforded 
mo  no  surprise.  One  of  these  points  at 
least,  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, at  different  times,  by  mining 
men  in  the  state. 

Attention   now    being    drawn   to   the 


matter,  in  Coal  Age,  may  help  to  bring 
about  the  needed  remedy  and  cause  the 
law  to  be  amended.  The  chief  point  is 
the  omission  of  any  specified  time  for 
the  fii'eboss  to  commence  his  work. 
While  Mr.  Lightburn  has  very  properly 
taken  strong  objection  to  this  omission 
in  the  Alabama  law,  I  feel  that  he  has 
placed  undue  emphasis  on  another  point 
to  which  he  refers. 

Marking  a  Place  Containing  Gas 

Thig  second  point  relates  to  the  mark- 
ing of  a  place  by  a  fireboss  when  he  has 
found  gas  in  dangerous  quantity.  The 
law  requires  (Sec.  32)  that  the  fireboss 
shall  leave  a  conspicuous  sign  or  mark 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  gas  in  the 
place.  The  mark  must  be  placed  in  the 
entrance  or  neck  of  a  room,  or  "at  a 
point  at  least  25  ft.  distant  from  the 
face"    of    a    heading     containing     gas. 

This  reference,  in  the  Alabama  law, 
seems  to  be  quite  in  line  with  similar 
references  in  the  mining  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Colorado,  Tennessee 
and  other  states.  In  each  instance,  the 
fireboss  is  required  to  place  a  danger 
mark  or  signal  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  place  where  gas  is  found. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  Alabama  law  makes  25  ft.  the 
minimum  distance  that  the  mark  is  to 
be  placed  from  the  face  of  a  heading. 
The  reference  made  to  this  point,  in 
Coal  Age,  Nov.  10,  p.  769,  omitted  the 
words  "at  least,"  in  naming  this  dis- 
tance. 

Special  Rules  at  Each  Mine 

Reference  is  made,  by  Mr.  Lightburn, 
to  the  fact  that  the  .Alabama  law  makes 
no  mention  of  the  mark  that  the  fire- 
boss should  leave  at  the  face  of  every 
place  examined,  as  evidence  of  his 
presence  in  the  place  that  morning. 
This  omission  seems  to  have  been 
partially  corli-ected,  in  the  law,  by  re- 
quiring (Sec.  37)  that  special  rules  be 
adopted  at  each  mine,  covering  all 
classes  of  work;  such  rules  to  be 
printed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  at  the  mine. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  state,  in 
closing,  that  the  Alabama  law  (Sec. 
32)  requires  the  fireboss  to  inform  every 
man  as  to  the  condition  of  his  working 
place,  in  respect  to  dangerous  quan- 
tities of  gas,  before  the  man  enters  the 
mine.  The  same  section  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  enter 
or  approach  any  place  in  the  mine,  after 
he  has  been  informed  that  danger  ex- 
ists therein. 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  not  to  bolster 
up  the  weak  points  of  the  Alabama  law; 
but  merely  to  show  that  the  mine  work- 
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ei-,  here,  has  more  protection  under  the 
law,  than  is  indicated  in  the  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred,  although  this 
protection  is  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory. John  Walls,  Sr. 
Bayvievv,  Ala. 


Misconstruing'  the  Mining  Law 

Three  references  in  the  bifiDninons 
mine  law  relating  to  distances  apart 
of  ci(t-throughs,  cause  sovie  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  their  right 
meaning  —  Care  needed  in  reading 
the  laic. 

ATTENTION  has  been  drawn  at  dif 
.  ferent  times,  in  Coal  Age,  to  the 
careless  wording  of  certain  paragraphs 
of  the  mining  law,  which  have  led  to 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  men  whosu 
duty  it  is  to  interpret  the  law.  But  let 
me  refer,  here,  to  an  instance  where  the 
law  explains  clearly,  but  has  been  mis- 
construed more  than  once  through  care- 
less reading. 

Only  recently  I  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  several  persons  who  have 
formed  a  wrong  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Bituminous  Mine  Law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  respect  to  the  distance  apart 
of  breakthroughs  in  rooms  and  entries. 
I  have  known  miners  and  even  men 
holding  official  positions  about  the  mines 
who  have,  through  their  careless  read- 
ing of  this  law,  formed  the  same  wrong 
opinion. 

These  men  all  claim  that  the  law 
permits  the  driving  of  butt  entries,  a 
distance  of  200  ft.  beyond  the  last  break- 
through. In  one  or  two  instances, 
assistant  foremen  and  firebosses  have 
claimed  that  this  was  no  violation  of 
the  law. 

In  vain  I  have  tried  to  reason  with 
some  of  these  men,  telling  them  that 
they  had  better  read  the  law  more  care- 
fully, and  they  will  find  that  the  maxi- 
mum distance  a  butt  heading  can  be 
driven  beyond  the  last  cut-through  is 
105  ft. 

Law  Clearly  Specifies 

As  I  read  the  law  {Art.  9,  Sec.  3)  it 
specifies  plainly  that  cut-throughs  shall 
be  made,  in  all  room  pillars,  at  such 
distances  apart  as  may  be  required  by 
the  mine  inspector,  "not  more  than  35 
nor  less  than  16  yd.  each,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilaiton." 

Again,  (Art.  4,  Sec.  2)  the  law  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  to  "see 
that  proper  cut-throughs  are  made  in 
the  pillars  of  all  room.s  and  of  all  en- 
tries, in  accordance  with  Section  3  of 
Article  9  of  this  act,  and  that  they  are- 
closed  when  necessary,  so  that  the  ven- 
tilating current  can  be  conducted  in 
sufficient  quantity  through  the  last  cut- 
through  to  the  face  of  each  room  and 
entry  by  means  of  check  doors." 

To  my  mind,  these  two  sections  of  the 
law  clearly  limit  the  distance  apart  of 
cut-throughs  in  all  room  and  entry  pil- 
lars. The  law  makes  one  exception  to 
this  rule,  which  relates  to  main  entries 
only,  when  these  entries  are  driven  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  strata 
ahead. 


In  referring  to  main  entries,  the  law 
reads  (Art.  6,  Sec.  4),  "Said  entries 
shall  be  separated  by  pillars  of  coal  of 
sufficient  strength,  and  shall  not  be 
driven  more  than  200  ft.  beyond  the 
last  cut-through,  except  for  exploratory 
purposes." 

The  same  section  requires  a  new 
gaseous  mine,  in  which  locked  safety 
lamps  are  used  exclusively,  to  be  opened 
by  driving  the  main  entries  five  abreast, 
if  these  entries  are  to  be  driven  5,000 
ft.  or  more  in  length.  Two  of  the  en- 
tries must  lead  to  the  main  opening  and 
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two  to  the  second  opening,  while  the 
fifth  is  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a 
travelingway.  I  have  prepared  a  sketch 
to  illustrate  what  I  believe  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  in  this  regard. 

Joseph  Northover, 
Bruceton,  Pa.       Assistant  Foreman. 

Experienced  Men  Perform  More 
Dangerous  Work 

Failure  of  men  to  obey  orders  blamed 
to  foremen  —  Men  who  disobey  or- 
ders should  be  punished — /(  is  always 
the  experienced  men  who  are  called 
to  do  dangerous  work. 

IN  discussing  what  constitutes  a  prac- 
tical miner,  reference  has  been  made, 
incidentally,  to  the  experienced  miner 
being  the  man  who  is  more  often  in- 
jured or  killed.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  years  of  experience  make  the  aver- 
age miner  careless  and  disregardful  of 
danger. 

One  writer  has  stated  that,  in  gen- 
eral, miners  who  have  had  several  years' 
experience  will  not  listen  to  instructions 
or  obey  the  orders  given  them  by  their 
foremen,  while  the  new  miner,  the  so 
called  "greenhorn"  seldom  fails  to  lis- 
ten to  instructions  given  him  and,  for 
that  reason,  makes  the  safer  worker 
and  a  more  efficient  miner. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  miners 
who  have  worked  long  in  the  mines  are 
apt  to  think  that  they  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  and  need  no 
instructions  from  the  foremen,  in  regard 
to  making  themselves  safe,  I  want  to 
say  that  it  is  a  mine  foreman's  fault 
if  his  orders  are  not  obeyed,  regardless 
of  whether  the  man  is  an  experienced 
miner  or  a  greenhorn. 

If  a  foreman  finds  that  his  orders 
are   not    obeyed    he    should    provide    a 


suitable  penalty,  or  there  will  soon  be 
no  discipline  in  the  mine.  My  judgment 
is  that  it  is  up  to  every  mine  foreman 
to  see  that  his  orders  are  promptly 
obeyed,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  man  is  an  e.xperienced  miner. 

Allowing  it  to  be  true  that  experi- 
enced men  are  injured  or  killed  more 
frequently  than  those  of  less  experience, 
there  is  yet  a  reason  for  this.  We  all 
know  that  when  there  is  dangerous  work 
to  be  performed  experienced  men  are 
selected   for   the   job. 

What  class  of  men  are  chosen  for 
pillar  work,  drawing  timbers  in  waste 
places,  timbering  high  falls  or  taking 
down  a  bad  rock,  fighting  mine  fires 
and  doing  other  hazardous  woi'k? 
Would  any  foreman  send  a  greenhorn 
to  do  such  work? 

My  firm  belief  is  that  technical  knowl- 
edge and  training  must  go  along  with 
a  miner's  experience  to  make  it  of  real 
value,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  em- 
ployers. Without  this  technical  knowl- 
edge and  training  e.xperience  in  mining 
or  any  industry  is  of  limited  value.  The 
miner  who  has  both  will  make  a  safer 
and  more  efficient  workman. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  mine  foreman  to 
teach  and  train  his  men,  disciplining  the 
man  who  fails  to  follow  his  instructions. 
My  claim  is  that  the  foreman  is  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  mines. 

James  Thompson. 

Mayport,  Pa. 

Dangers  to  Which  Mine  Exam- 
iners Are  Daily  Exposed 

Examiner  must  be  qualified  —  Con- 
ditions he  must  meet  numerous  and 
varied — His  work  often  itnderesti- 
7nated  by  higher  officials  —  Territory 
too  large  to  examine  properly  in 
limited  time. 

BEING  a  certified  mine  examiner 
(fireboss)  and  mine  manager 
(foreman),  at  mines  in  Oklahoma  and 
Illinois  where  I  am  at  present  located, 
the  discussion  of  the  certification  and 
qualification  of  these  officials,  appearing 
in  Coal  Age,  has  interested  me  deeply 
and  I  want  to  express  a  few  thoughts 
bearing  on  the  work  of  the  examiner. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mine  examiner 
mus.t  be  qualified  for  his  work  and  to 
do  this  he  must  study  to  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  gases,  their  nature,  properties 
and  behavior,  that  will  enable  him  to  in- 
telligently perform  his  work.  He  must 
realize  that  the  lives  of  many  men  are 
daily  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  his  own 
life  and  safety. 

When  the  examiner  goes  down  into 
a  mine,  he  little  knows  what  he  will 
encounter  before  he  returns  to  the  sur- 
face. Mary  changes  may  have  taker 
place  since  he  last  left  the  mine,  and  ht 
must  be  prepared  to  detect  these 
changes  and  judge  of  their  effect  in 
creating  new  dangers  to  the  workmen 
whose  lives  are  in  his  charge. 

Few  who  have  not  filled  the  position 
of  examiner  in  mines  can  realize  what 
the  work  means  to  the  man  who  under- 
takes    to     perform     its     duties     con- 
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scientiously  and  intelligently.  Alone, 
he  enters  the  mine,  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  It  may  happen  that 
shots  fired  the  night  before,  by  the 
miners,  have  discharged  timbers, 
leaving  the  roof  ready  to  fall  at  any 
moment,  in  places  he  must  examine. 

Or,  a  fire  may  have  been  started  by 
the  ignition  of  a  gas  feeder,  or  by 
reason  of  slack  or  fine  coal  left  in  the 
gob.  If  not  this,  it  may  chance  that  a 
squeeze  is  in  progress  caused  by  miners 
robbing  their  pillars  too  closely,  making 
heavy  roof  falls  imminent  and 
dangerous. 

These  and  other  numerous  conditions 
and  dangers  the  mine  examiner  braves 
as  he  proceeds  from  place  to  place  in 
the  examination  of  his  section.  The  time 
is  short  and  he  must  hasten  in  order  to 
complete  his  work  and  report,  at  the 
shaft  bottom,  by  the  time  appointed  for 
the  men  to  enter  the  mine. 

Suddenly,  a  new  danger  confronts 
him.  At  the  face  of  some  dip  workings, 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  main 
airway,  the  man  loses  his  light.  For 
some  time  he  has  noticed  that  the  air 
was  bad,  the  ventilation  slack  and,  now, 
every  attempt  to  relight  his  lamp  fails. 
He  stumbles  about  in  the  dark,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  reach  better  air. 

I  have  been  there,  perhaps  you  have. 
With  no  track  to  guide  him  out,  v/e 
do  not  wonder  that  the  man's  hair 
stands  up,  if  he  has  any,  and  his  scalp 
seems  tightly  drawn  above  his  head, 
while  cold  chills  run  down  his  back  as 
he  gropes  his  way  back.  His  chances 
we  who  know,  can  imagine. 

Truly,  the  training  of  the  mine  ex- 
aminer fits  him  for  assuming  the  higher 
duties  of  the  manager.     No  experience 


could  better  fit  a  man  to  judge  correct- 
ly the  conditions  and  dangers  to  which 
miners  and  daymen  are  exposed;  or 
better  equip  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  protect  these  men  while  at  their 
work.  All  that  is  needed,  in  addition,  is 
the  ability  to  handle  men  in  a  way  to 
secure  the  best  results. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  work  of 
a  mine  examiner  is  too  often  underes- 
timated by  the  higher  mine  officials.  In 
many  cases,  his  employment  is  only 
considtced  necessary,  by  them,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  law.  As  a  general 
thing,  they  are  given  too  large  a  ter- 
ritory to  examine  properly  in  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

The  examiner  who  must  run,  in 
making  his  rounds,  cannot  be  expected 
to  discover  every  danger  of  roof  and 
coal,  make  the  needed  tests  for  gas  and 
leave  his  mark  in  each  place  to  show 
that  it  is  safe  for  work. 

A  miner  coming  into  his  place,  in  the 
morning,  and  finding  the  examiner's 
malrk  on  the  rib,  glances  hastily  over 
the  roof  and  seeing  no  cross-marks  to 
indicate  bad  top,  takes  it  for  granted 
that  everything  is  all  right  and  goes  to 
work.  It  may  be  that  within  a  short 
time  thereafter,  the  same  man  is  caught 
by  a  fall  of  rock  that  should  have  been 
marked  by  the  examina'i'  had  more  time 
been  given  him  to  examine  the  place. 

I  have  known  examiners  to  go  into 
the  mine,  a%  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
so  as  to  make  their  rounds  thoroughly 
and  get  out  in  time  to  report  before  the 
men  enter  for  work.  If  more  attention 
was  given  to  these  things,  by  the  higher 
officers  at  our  mines,  I  am  satisfied  coal 
companies  would  save  money. 

Edwardsville,  111.    David  A.  Young. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Mining  Thin  Seam  With  a  Coal  Puncher 

Pick  Machines  or  Coal  Punchers  Particularly  Adapted  to  Mining 
Irregular  Deposits  on  Little  or  No  Inclination — Advantage 
Where  Coal  Contains  Sulphur  Balls  That  Forbid  Machine  Mining 


KINDLY  advise  me  through  the 
columns  of  Coal  Age,  whether  it  is 
pos.sible  or  advantageous  to  mine  a 
28-in.  coal  seam,  using  a  coal  puncher 
or  pick  machine.  The  coal  is  clean  and 
contains  no  sulphur.  The  roof  overly- 
ing the  coal  is  good.  Please  explain  the 
particular  advantages  t6  be  obtained  in 
the  use  of  the  pick  machine. 

Darlington,  Pa.  Carl  Craft. 


This  is  a  fairly  thin  seam  of  appar- 
ently good  coal  overlaid  with  a  good 
roof.  The  inclination  of  the  seam  is 
not  given,  but  judging  from  the  infor- 
mation at  hand  and  assuming  that  the 
inclination,  if  any,  is  not  sufficient  to 
bar  the  use  of  machines,  it  can  be  stated 


Again,  the  mining  will  have  to  be 
done  in  the  coal,  provided  there  is  no 
underclay  or  other  suitable  material 
that  can  be  mined  with  a  pick.  In  that 
case,  the  use  of  a  pick  machine  would 
mean  the  loss  of  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  coal  in  such  a  thin  seam.  These 
are  two  reasons  why  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  use  a  coal  puncher  in 
mining  this  coal. 

The  pick  machine  is  particularly  ad- 
vantageous in  the  mining  of  seams  of 
moderate  thickness  underlaid  with  a 
bed  of  fireclay  in  which  the  mining  can 
be  done  without  the  loss  of  coal.  The 
pick  machine  has  the  advantage  over  a 
chain  machine  whenever  the  bottom  is 
irregular,  or  the  coal  or  mining  dirt 
contains  sulphur  balls,  or  where  there 
are  boulders  that  must  be  mined  around, 
in  the  extraction  of  the  coal. 

This  type  of  machine  permits  the 
cutting  tool  to  be  driven  in  any  direc- 
tion when  cutting  around  an  obstruc- 
tion, or  where  there  are  faults  or  rolls 
that  would  bar  the  use  of  either  a 
chain  cutter  or  a  shortwall  machine. 

Again,  the  pick  machine  can  be 
mounted  on  a  post,  which  enables  the 
mining  to  be  made  in  a  parting  in  the 
seam,  at  a  distance  above  the  floor. 
Mounting  the  machine  on  a  post  also 
makes  it  possible  to  shear  the  coal  with 
the  pick,  which  is  a  particular  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  this  machine. 

Finally,  when  mounted  on  a  post  set 
firmly  between  the  roof  and  floor  of  the 
seam,  it  is  possible  to  use  the  pick 
machine  on  inclinations  where  a  chain 
machine  could  not  be  employed.  These 
are  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
pick  machine. 


Measuring  the  Area  of  a  Roll 
in  a  Mine 

Computing  the  area  of  a  roll  crossing  o 
room  —  In  shape,  a  quadrilateral — 
Length  of  each  side  carefidhj 
measured. 

IT  was  necessary,  recently,  to  measure 
the  area  of  a  roll  that  crossed  one  of 
the  rooms,  in  our  mine.  The  roll  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  quadrilateral,  but  none 
of  its  four  sides  were  parallel.  The 
length  of  each  side  was  carefully  meas- 
ured, also,  the  length  of  a  diagonal  line, 
from  corner  to  corner.  As  this  was  the 
/s' 


that  the  conditions  are  ideal  for 
machine  mining,  using  a  chain  coal 
cutter  for  that  purpose. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  thinness  of 
the  seam  affords  but  limited  headroom, 
we  cannot  recommend  the  use  of  a  coal 
puncher  in  this  case.  .A.s  is  well  known, 
the  puncher  or  pick  machine  is  mounted 
on  two  low  wheels  when  used  for  under- 
cutting the  coal. 

The  operator  sits  on  a  board  one  end 
of  which  is  raised  12  or  14  in.  above  the 
floor.  The  inclination  of  the  board  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  machine  up  to 
its  work,  as  each  blow  is  struck  in  the 
coal.  Sitting  on  the  board,  the  operator 
would  not  have  sufficient  headroom  to 
work  the  machine,  in  this  thin  seam. 
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only  data  that  could  be  obtained,  the 
area  bounded  by  these  four  lines  had  to 
be  computed  without  knowing  the 
angles  formed  by  the  figure.  The 
lengths  of  the  four  sides  were  5,  9,  1-5, 
and  21  ft.;  and  the  length  of  the 
(liagonal  23  ft.,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure. 

Believing  this  is  a  problem  that  will 
interest  other  readers,  I  would  like  to 
see  its  solution  given  in  Coal  Age. 

Linton,  Ind.  Miner. 


The     diagonal     of     a     quadrilateral 
divides  it  into  two  triangles,  the  area  of 
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which  must  be  calculated  separately  and 
their  sum  will  then  equal  the  area  of 
the  quadrilateral. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose 
three  sides  are  given  the  rule  is:  From 
the  half-sum  of  the  three  sides,  sub- 
tract each  side  separately.  Then,  find 
the  continued  product  of  the  half-sum 
and  the  three  remainders  thus  obtained 
and  extract  the  square  root  of  the 
product. 

In  this  case,  the  half-sum  of  the  three 
sides  of  one  of  the  triangles  is:  i  (9  -f 
15  +  23)  =  23.5  ft.  Then,  subtracting 
each   side,  separately,  from  this  half- 


sum  gives  the  thi'ee  remainders  14.5, 
8..5  and  0.5.  Therefore,  for  the  area  of 
the  first  triangle,  we  have 

Area  =  V  23.5  x  14.5  X  8.5  X  0.5  = 
38.05  sq.ft. 
In  like  manner,  the  half-sum  of  the 
three  sides  of  the  other  triangle  is:  i  (5 
+  21  +  23)  =  24.5  ft.  and  the  area  of 
that  triangle  is 

Area  =   V24.5  x  19.5  X  3.5  x  1.5  = 

50.08  sq.ft. 

Finally,  the  sum  of  these  two  areas 

gives,  for  the  area  of  the  quadrilateral, 

88.13  sq.  ft. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Alabama  Firebosses'  Examination, 
Birmingham,  Jan.  25-28,  1922 

{Selected  Qiiestions) 


Question — On  your  exainbiation  of 
a  mine  generating  explosive  gases  yon 
find  the  ventilation  iri  good  condition 
and  no  place  containing  any  accumula- 
tion of  gas;  but,  as  you  are  about  to 
admit  the  workmen,  you  discover  the 
ventilation  has  been  interrupted  by 
stopping  the  fan  or  by  other  causes; 
what  would  be  your  method  of  proce- 
dure ? 

Answer — The  men  should  be  notified 
promptly  that  they  cannot  enter  the 
mine,  until  another  examination  has 
been  made  and  the  working  places  re- 
ported safe  for  work.  Any  interrup- 
tion of  the  circulation,  by  the  tempo- 
rary stopping  of  the  fan,  may  create  a 
dangerous  condition  in  one  or  more  of 
the  working  places  if  the  mine  is  gen- 
erating much  gas.  The  fireboss  can 
take  no  chances,  by  allowing  the  men  to 
enter  the  mine  after  such  a  temporary 
interruption  of  the  circulation,  but 
must  assure  himself  that  there  is  no 
danger. 

Question — If  you  were  acting  as 
fireboss  and  had  an  entry  driven  200  ft. 
ahead  of  the  last  crosscut  and  found 
during  your  examination  that  the  entry 
contained  explosive  gas  back  100  ft. 
from  the  face,  how  would  you  proceed? 

Answer— The  Alabama  Mining  Law 
requires  breakthroughs  to  be  made  in 
all  room  pillars  at  such  distances  apart 
as  the  mine  inspector  may  require,  not 
to  exceed  70  ft.  The  law  says  nothing 
about  the  distance  apart  of  crosscuts  in 
entry  pillars.  In  the  case  here  men- 
tioned, the  fireboss  should  at  once  bar 
the  entrance  to  the  headings  by  a 
proper  danger  board.  All  the  men 
should  be  withdrawn  from  that  section 
of  the  mine  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  remove  the  gas. 

Question — After  your  examination 
of  a  mine,  what  evidences  would  there 


be  to  show  that  you  had  examined  all 
the  jvorking  places  therein? 

Answer — The  fireboss  is  required  by 
law  to  mark  the  date  of  examination, 
at  least  25  ft.  distant  from  the  face  of 
each  place  examined,  as  evidence  that 
he  has  examined  the  place  and  found  it 
to  be  safe  for  work.  On  completing  his 
examination  of  all  the  working  places 
in  his  section  of  the  mine,  the  fireboss 
is  required  to  enter  a  full  report  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  shaft 
or  slope  bottom  or  the  entrance  to  the 
mine.  This  report  must  state  fully 
where  any  dangers  have  been  found, 
give  their  nature  and  be  signed  by  the 
fireboss  making  the  examination. 

Question — How  often  is  it  necessary 
to  examine  the  worked-out  rooms  on  a 
working  entry  in  a  very  gaseous  mine? 

Answer — The  mining  law  makes  no 
mention  of  the  frequency  of  such  ex- 
aminations. All  such  worked-out  rooms 
on  live  entries  should  be  examined  each 
day,  if  ventilated  and  left  unsealed. 

Question — What  should  be  the  first 
thing  for  you  to  observe,  as  fireboss,  on 
entering  a  mine  for  duty? 

Answer — The  fireboss  on  first  enter- 
ing a  mine  must  observe  that  the  usual 
quantity  of  air  is  passing  in  the  main 
intake  entry  leading  into  the  mine.  Be- 
fore going  into  the  mine,  he  should 
have  examined  the  fan  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  working  properly  and  running 
at  its  customary  speed.  He  must  also 
have  prepared  his  lamp  properly  by  ex- 
amining each  part  thoroughly  to  see 
that  it  is  in  good  condition  and  safe. 

Question — //  certain  working  places 
generated  gas  freely  and  other  working 
places  gave  off  little  gas  which  would 
you  examine  first,  in  making  your 
rounds  in  the  morning,  and  for  what 
reason? 


Answer — Assuming  that  the  places 
were  all  in  the  same  section  of  the  mine 
and  ventilated  by  a  single  current  of 
air,  the  examination  should  start  at  the 
intake  end  and  follow  the  air  through- 
out the  section,  examining  each  place  in 
regular  order. 

Again,  if  the  places  generating  gas 
freely  are  in  a  separate  section  of  the 
mine,  or  ventilated  by  another  current 
of  air  from  what  is  circulating  in  the 
places  generating  little  gas  it  would  be 
well,  provided  this  can  be  done  con- 
veniently and  without  loss  of  time,  to 
examine  the  places  generating  less  gas 
first,  leaving  the  examination  of  the 
section  or  split  where  more  gas  is  gen- 
erated until  the  last.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  there  will  then  less  time 
elapse  between  making  the  examination 
of  the  gassy  places  and  the  entering 
of  the  men  for  work.  There  will  then 
be  less  risk  of  a  dangerous  condition  oc- 
curring from  any  cause,  before  the  men 
reach  their  places. 

Question — Name  two  different  gases 
met  with  in  mines,  giving  composition 
and  chemical  symbols  of  each  and  state 
where  these  gases  are  to  be  looked  for 
and  how  detected? 

Answer — The  two  gases  most  com- 
monly found  in  mines  are  methane,  or 
marsh  gas,  CH4  and  carbon  dioxide  CO:. 
Methane  is  composed  of  one  atom  of 
carbon  united  with  four  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen. Its  presence  should  be  sought 
at  the  workingfaces  where  fresh  coal 
is  being  mined  and  at  the  face  of  steep 
pitches,  or  in  rise  workings  and  cavities 
in  the  roof  above  the  falls.  It  is  de- 
tected by  observing  the  flame  of  a 
safety  lamp,  to  detect  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  cap  on  the  reduced  flame  of 
the  lamp. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  composed  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  united  with  two  atoms 
of  oxygen.  This  gas  must  be  sought  in 
dip  workings  and  in  the  gob  and  other 
waste  and  void  places  in  the  mine. 
The  gas  is  heavier  than  air  and  tends 
to  accumulate  at  the  face  of  dips  and 
other  low  places.  It  is  detected  by  the 
dim  burning  of  the  lamps  and  final  ex- 
tinction; also,  by  the  headache  and 
nausea  caused  by  breathing  air  con- 
taining this  gas. 

Question — Are  there  any  conditions 
under  tvhich  it  would  not  he  safe  to  use 
a  safety  lamp?  If  so,  name  them. 

Answer — It  is  not  safe  to  enter  a 
place  that  has  been  abandoned  some 
time  and  may  contain  dangerous  quan- 
tities of  carbon  monoxide,  alone  and  de- 
pending on  the  safety  lamp  to  give 
warning  of  danger.  Wlhen  entering 
such  a  place,  a  person  should  never 
proceed  alone,  and  should  carry  with 
him  caged  birds  or  mice,  which  become 
more  quickly  prostrated  than  a  person. 
It  is  also  possible  to  detect  the  presence 
of  carbon  monoxide  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cial device  designed  for  that  purpose, 
by  making  frequent  tests  as  one  pro- 
ceeds. It  is  never  safe  to  use  a  safety 
lamp  if  improperly  assembled,  improp- 
erly handled  or  when  containing  any 
defect  that  would  make  possible  the 
ignition  of  the  gas-charged  air  sur- 
rounding the  lamp. 
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Byproduct  Coke  Output  in  1921  Declined 
35  Per  Cent;  Beehive,  73  Per  Cent 

THAT  byproduct  coking  of  bituminous  coal  is  continuing 
to  .supersede  beehive  coking  was  shown  conclusively 
in  1921,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  This 
change  in  practice  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years, 
but  the  first  convincing  demonstration  that  the  byproduct 
branch  of  the  coking  industry  could  maintain  itself  in  a 
period  of  industrial  depression  more  strongly  than  the  bee- 
hive branch  was  made  last  year. 

In  1921  the  output  of  byproduct  coke  was  almost  20,000,000 
tons  and  that  of  beehive  coke  was  about  5,500,000  tons, 
figures  that  show  a  striking  contrast  to  those  for  1920, 
when  the  output  of  byproduct  coke  was  more  than  30,000,000 
tons  and  that  cf  beehive  coke  was  more  than  20,000,000 
tons.  The  output  of  beehive  coke  in  1921  was  less  than 
that  in  any  other  year  since  1885.  One  month  of  the  year 
showed  an  output  of  only  one-ninth  the  average  monthly 
output  in  1920.  The  monthly  average  for  1921  was  only 
about  27  per  cent  of  that  for  1920. 

The  output  of  byproduct  coke  in  1921  also  showed  a 
marked  decline  from  that  of  1920,  though  the  output  in 
the  minimum  month  was  more  than  half  of  that  in  the 
average  month  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  output  for 
the  entire  year  was  practically  two-thirds  that  in  1920. 
This  comparison  of  1921  with  1920  becomes  still  more 
striking  if  we  remember  that  1920  was  easily  the  "banner" 
year  in  the  production  of  byproduct  coke  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  despite  the  extraordinary  slump 
in  business,  which  greatly  lowered  the  output  of  byproduct 
coke,  it  was  greater  in  1921  than  in  any  preceding  year 
except  1917,  1918,  1919  and  1920. 

The  continuance  of  the  activity  in  byproduct  coking 
during  a  period  when  business  was  subrormal  may  have 
been  due  in  part  to  the  economic  superiority  of  the  by- 
product ovens  over  the  beehive  ovens  but  it  is  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  byproduct  coke-oven  plants  require 
elaboiate  organization  and  represent  large  investments  and 
must  therefore  be  kept  active  in  order  to  preserve  the 
working  force  intact  and  prevent  the  undue  deterioration  of 
the  plants.  The  loss  due  to  the  operation  of  such  plants 
at  less  than  a  normal  profit  is  smaller  than  that  which 
would  be  incurred  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  idle  and 
thus  to  make  immense  investments  wholly  unproductive. 
Furthermore,  the  gas  produced  at  many  byproduct  coke- 
oven  plants  is  sold  under  contract  to  public-utility  com- 
panies that  supply  gas  to  near-by  communities,  so  that 
the  discontinuance  of  the  operation  of  the  byproduct  plant 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  its  contract  with  the  public- 
utility  company.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  greater  pro- 
duction reported  by  the  byproduct  coke  industry  in  1921 
cannot  be  considered  a  measure  of  the  relative  cost  of 
production  in  beehive  and  byproduct  ovens. 

Production,  by  months,  of  each  type  of  coke,  and  the  out- 
put of  pig  iron  are  shown  in  Table  I.  The  fluctuations  in 
the  output  of  coke  evidently  followed  closely  the  fluctuations 
in  the  output  of  pig  iron. 

TABLE  I.      ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  AND 

BYPRODUCT  COKE  AND  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  IN  1921 

Beehive  Coke      B\-product  Cnke  Pig  Iron 

Month  (Net  Tons)  (Net  Tons)         (Gross  Tons)a 

Monthly  .-iverage,  1920  L708,000  2,569,000  3.077,000 

January.  I92L  M37,000  2.278,000  2,416.000 

Februan-  .  865,000  1,888.000  L937.000 

March..".  575.000  1.772,000  1.596,000 

April 328,000  1,519,000  M93,000 

May 300,000  1,590,000  L22L000 

June 232,000  1,408,000  1.065,000 

July 180,000  L297,000                  865,000 

August...  248,000  1.383,000                  954,000 

September  289,000  1,423.000                  986.000 

October..,  416,000  L734.000  L247.000 

November 477.000  1,766.000  L4I  5,000 

December..  514,000  1,860,000  1,649,000 

Totals.  1921  5.561,000  19,918,000  16,544,000 

(n)  Figures  for  1920  from  .\nierican  Iron  ami  Sled  Institute;  those  for  1921 
from  The  Iron  Ai]e. 

Table  I  shows  that  the  lowest  monthly  output  was  made 
in  July,  when  only  11  per  cent  as  much  beehive  coke  was 


produced  as  the  average  monthly  output  in  1920.  The 
output  of  byproduct  coke  in  July  was  52  per  cent  of  the 
average  monthly  output  in  1920,  and  the  output  of  pig 
iron  in  that  month  was  .30  per  cent  of  the  average  in  the 
preceding  year.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  decrease  in 
the  metallurgical  demand  for  coke  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
reducing  the  operation  of  beehive  ovens  but  that  it  caused 
only  a  relatively  small  decrease  in  the  production  of  by- 
product coke. 

Production  of  beehive  and  of  byproduct  coke  in  1920 
and  1921,  by  states  or  groups  of  states,  is  summarized  in 
Tables  II  and  III.  These  summaries  show  clearly  that  the 
decrease  in  production  in  1921  was  very  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  as  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
output  of  coke  in  only  one  state.  New  Jersey,  where  large 
plants  that  make  byproduct  coke  produce  gas  for  municipal 
supply  and  cannot  therefore  be  operated  only  for  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  metallurgical  coke.  The  increase  in 
that  state,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  be  really  significant. 

TABLE  II.  PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES 

IN  1920  AND  1921 

(In  Net  Tons) 

' Decrease 

1920(a)        1921(6)  Tons  Per  Cent 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 15,996,000     4,283,000     11,713,000  73 

WestVirginia 1,381,000        271,000       MIO.OOO  80 

.\labama,  Tennessee  and  Georgia        1,069,000        354,000  715,000  67 

Virginia  and  Kentucky 1,300,000        374,000  926,000  71 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico 512,000        119,000  393.000  77 

Washington  and  Utah 253.000        160.000  93,000  37 


United  Sta  es 

(a)  Final  figures,    (t)  Estii 


20,511,000    5,56L000     14,950,000 
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TABLE  III.      BYPRODUCT  COKE  PRODUCED  IN   1920  AND   1921, 
STATES.  WITH  INCRE.\SE  OR  DECRE.\SE  IN  1921. 
(In  Net  Ton 


Increaae  (+) 

or 

1920 

1921 

Decrease  (- 

— ) 

Output 

Output 

Per 

State 

Ovens 

(Tons) 

Ovens 

(Tons) 

Tons        ( 

Uent 

Alabama 

1.081 

3.123,890 

1,101 

2.406,000 

—718,000 

—23 

Colorado.... 

120 

(al 

120 

ml 

{a^ 

In) 

IlUnois 

794 

2,136,793 

R')4 

1,326,000 

—811,000 

—38 

Indiana 

1,216 

4,553,697 

1.216 

3,030,000 

—  1,524,000 

—  34 

108 

466,985 

108 

186,000 

—281,000 

—60 

300 

682,132 

360 

293,000 

—389,000 

-57 

400 

488,089 

400 

318,000 

—  170,000 

-35 

389 

1,393,443 

389 

778,000 

—616,000 

—4* 

Minnesota 

220 

674.801 

220 

431,000 

—244.000 

—  36 

Missouri    . 

56 

(«) 

64 

(n> 

(a) 

("1 

315 

725,571 

252 

745,000 

-HI  9,000 

+  3 

NewY'ork..,  . 

732 

1,040.192 

732 

815,000 

—225,000 

—li 

Ohio 

1.558 

5.614.877 

1.553 

2,964,000 

—2.651.000 

—47 

3,006 

7.730.256 

3.154 

5.439.000 

—2.291.000 

—30 

Rhode  Island 

40 

1"! 

40 

(a) 

(■]) 

tu) 

Tennessee. . 

24 

139,121 

20 

26,284 

20 

21,000 

—5,000 

—  19 

West  Virginia. . . 

274 

447,392 

274 

184,000 

—263.000 

—59 

Wisconsin. .  , 

228 

(a) 

236 

(<il 

(o) 

(al 

Combined  states 

10,881 

1,590,426 

30,833,951 

11,164 

924.000 

—666,000 

—M 

Totals 

19,918,000 

—  10.916,000 

-35 

Two  new  byproduct  ovens  were  completed  and  put  in 
operation  during  1921:  The  Chicago  Byproduct  Coke  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  with  100  Koppers  ovens,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.,  with  80  Roberts 
ovens.  The  following  companies  made  additions  to  existing 
plants  during  the  past  year:  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  Wood- 
ward, Ala.,  20  Koppers  ovens;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.,  60  Koppers  ovens;  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  8  Piette  ovens;  Camden  Coke  Co.,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  37  Koppers  ovens;  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  88  Semet-Solvay  and  60  Cambria  ovens;  Milwaukee 
Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  50  Koppers  ovens,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  503  ovens  added  to  existing  plants  in  1921. 

The  annual  production  of  byproduct  ovens  in  operation 
on  Jan.  1,  1922,  would  be  44,275,000  net  tons  of  coke  if 
the  ovens  continued  in  operation  without  interruption  365 
days  in  the  year.  As  the  average  yield  of  coke  for  the 
industry  amounts  to  69.9  per  cent  of  the  coal  used,  this 
output  represents  a  coal-carbonizing  capacity  of  63,340.000 
net  tons  a  year.  Operation  at  full  capacity  is  impossible, 
however,  even  in  periods  of  good  demand  for  coke,  and 
the  figures  for  operation  at  8."i  or  90  per  cent  of  full 
capacity  really  represent  a  normal  maximum  for  any  con 
siderable  period.  In  other  words,  the  byproduct  coke  ovens 
operable  Jan.  1.  1922,  can  treat  only  about  55,000  000  net 
tons  of  coal  a  year,  yielding  about  38,000.000  tons  of  coke 
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Bids  Opened  for  Coal  for  Ten  Municipal 
Departments  of  New  York  City 

TENDERS  were  received  by  the  Board  of  Purchase  of 
the  City  of  New  York  on  March  16  for  furnishing  and 
delivering  to  ten  city  departments  between  April  1  and 
June  30,  76,364  net  tons  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
and  10,784  net  tons  of  mixed  coal. 

Among  the  bids  received,  just  made  public,  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  barge  deliveries,  4,200  net  tons 
Buckwheat  No.  2 — Penn  Fuel  Co.,  $5.70;  W.  J.  Shea  $5.29  ■ 
CuUen  Fuel  Co.,  $6.19  ;  Intercity  Fuel  Co.,  $5.45  ;  V.  H.  Tounsman 
&  Co.,   $5.92. 

Harlem  Hospital,  1,100  tons  No.  2  Buckwheat — Penn  Fuel  Co., 
$6.70;  W.  J.  Shea,  $6.39;  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  $6.60;  Intercity 
Fuel  Co.,   $6.S9,  and   Youngman  &  Co.,   $6.95. 

Fordham  Hospital,  S25  tons.  No.  2  Buckwheat — W  J  Shea 
$6.64  ;  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  $6.60  ;  Intercity  Fuel  Co.,  $7.19  and 
Youngman  &  Co.,   $6.95. 

Reformatory   Prison,  Hart's   Island,   barge  delivery: 

.No.  3  Buck.  .Scmi-Bitu. 

381   tons  560  tons 

Penn  Fuel  Co $5 .  95  $5  95 

W.J.  Shea 5  77  5  97 

Cullen  Fuel  Co 4  34  5  98 

Intercity  Fuel  Co .  4  83  5  98 

Youngman  &  Co. 5 ,  20  5  92 

Tuttle-Burger  Corp ...  6 .  28 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer ...  5. 58 

W.  J.  Shea  bid  $12.33  and  $12.48,  respectively,  for  delivering 
1.710  tons  of  egg  coal  and  440  tons  of  chestnut  coal  to  various 
Fire  Department  buildings. 

F.  M.  A.  Leach  submitted  a  bid  of  $6.22  per  ton  tor  delivering 
1,625  tons  of  semi-bituminous  coal  to  the  various  fire  boats. 

For  furnishing  and  delivering  404  tons  of  egg  coal  and  151 
tons  of  pea  coal  to  various  police  stations  in  Manhattan.  W.  J. 
Shea  bid  $12.69  and  $10.59,  respectively,  and  Intercity  Fuel  Co. 
bid  $12.20  and  $10.15,  respectively.  Other  bids  received  for  de- 
liveries to  individual  police  stations  were:  Commonwealth  Fuel 
Co..  $12.90  and  $10.40,  respectively;  W.  J.  Howe  &  Co.,  $12  44 
and  $10.25,  respectively;  Fleer  Coal  Co..  $12.25  and  $10.50; 
Elmhurst  Coal  Co.,  $12.40  and  $10.25.  For  delivering  egg  and 
pea  coal  to  the  police  stations  in  Staten  Island  the  bids  received 
were  as  follows:  S.  Haber,  $12.49  and  $9.98,  respectively;  A  A. 
Smith  &  Co.,  $12.15  and  $10.70,  and  McKee  Coal  Co..  $12.74  and 
$9.90. 

Department  of  Plant  and  Structures : 

.4.storia  Ferrv  39th  St.  St.  GeofEe 

720    Tons  5.400  Tons  24,750  Tons 

.Semi-Bitu.  Xo.  I  Buck.  No.   I  Buck. 

Penn  Fuel  Co $5  97  $5  94  $6  57 

Coney  Island  Coal  Co 6. 23  7  39 

Majestic  Coal  Co 5 .  74  6  37 

W.  J.  Shea 6.21  5.96  5.96 

Commonwealth  Fuel  Co 6.15  5  98  5  96 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co 5  63 

Intercity  Fuel  Co 6.05  6  50  6.50 

Greenpoint  Broadway 

Ferry  Ferry  College  Point 

Brooklyn  Brooklyn  Ferry 

1,620  Tons  720  Tons  540  Tons 

No.  I  Buck.  No.  I  Buck.  Semi-Bitu. 

PennFueICo $6.57  $6.57  $5.97 

Coney  Island  Coal  Co 6  23 

Majestic  Coal  Co 6  39  6  39  5  84 

W'.J.Shea 5.95  5  96  6.27 

tommonweallh  Fuel  Co 5  98  5  98  5.92 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co 5  68 

Intercity  Fuel  Co 6.50  6  50  6.08 

Jerome  Park  Pumping  Station,  820  tons  each  of  buckwheat 
No.  3  and  semi-bituminous — W.  J.  Shea,  $6.13  and  $7.19,  respec- 
tively; Youngman  &  Co.,    $6.23  and   $7.23,  respectively. 

Clove  Pumping  Station  (Staten  Island),  500  tons  No,  1  buck- 
wheat, and  2,000  tons  No.  1  buckwheat  to  the  Grant  City  Pump- 
ing Station— A.  A.  Smith  &  Co.,  $7.48  ;  W.  J.  Shea,  $7.48  ;  Com- 
monwealth Fuel  Co.,  $7.53,  and  Youngman  &  Co.,  $7.48. 
ir,^°f  7*'"^  ^^'  barge  to  the  179th  Street,  Manhattan,  pump- 
station  1,200  tons  each  of  No.  3  buckwheat  and  semi-bitumin- 
ous-—w.    J.Shea,    $5.08    and    $6.15,    respectively;    Commonwealth 

d'.j  •  *°J^^  ^""^  *5.55,  and  Youngman  &  Co.,  $5.48  and  $6.48. 
.  Kidgewooa  Pumping  Station,  Brooklyn,  1,800  tons,  semi-bitum- 
^^^^Vlu'';."?^'^  &  Co..  $5.79;  Majestic  Coal  Co..  $6.27;  Com- 
monwealth Fuel  Co.,  $6.13;  B.  Nicoll  &  Co,,  $5.82;  George  D. 
"*!:r'«  &  Co..  $6.08  ;  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  $5.72. 
h.,„i!Il^*  County  Hospital,  3,715  tons  of  mixed  coal  (75  per  cent 
«h^^^^\'n^%^  ^^^  25  per  cent  semi-bituminous  slack)— W.  J. 
Co     J6  74  "-ommonwealth   Fuel    Co.,    $6.14,    and    Youngman    & 

„,^^^\'i*''  Hospital,  Staten  Island.  3,750  tons  mixed  coal,  same 
r^^^^i  „  as  ahove— Penn  Fuel  Co.,  $7.35  ;  W.  J.  Shea.  $6.69  : 
Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.,  $6.14,  and  Youngman  &  Co.,  $7.74. 
\v  T  o^°^''ic^L '"^■"^'^  delivery.  1.SS8  tons  buckwheat  No.  1— 
r-V  ic?!®'-;  ^^^'  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co..  $6.03;  Intercity  Fuel 
tioii    $6  07"    '°""S™an  &   Co.,    $6.90,    and   Tuttle-Burger    Corpora- 

^i.^?""  oo'-X^l'"^  ^'2  '°"s  of  semi-bituminous  to  the  Citv  Hos- 
?ina  ."■  "  ton.s^semi-bituminous  to  Metropolitan  Hospital  and 
t;.  /I  ?,^  semi-bituminous  to  the  Citv  Home  on  Blackwell'P 
Tf^J^^T^  P'?.^"l'.92'  *5.95,  $6.35  and  $5.95.  respectively;  Coney 
«!,S?  ,S°;\'  Co.,  $5.46  each  ;  Majestic  Coal  Co..  $5.53  each  ;  W.  J, 
hne«.  $5.87  each;  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co..  $5.93  each:  George 
D  Harris  &  Co  $o.53  each;  B.  Nicoll  &  Co..  $5.25  each;  Inter- 
city *uel  Co.,   $5.78   each;  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,   $5.41,  5.44    and 


$0.55  ;    Tuttle-Burger    Corporation,    $6.09,    $6.04    and    $6.09,    and 
Albert  C.  Gibson,  $5.93  on  second  item. 

Randall's  Island,   barge  delivery,   2,934   tons  mixed  coal W    J 

Shea,    $6.22  ;    Commonwealth    Fuel    Co.,    $4.87,    and    Youngman    & 
Co.,  $6,85, 

«  illard  Parker  Hospital         Riverside  Hospital 
1,500  Tons  No.  2  Buck.    1.500  TonsJNo.  2  Buck. 

W.  J.  Shea $5  39  j5  55 

Intercity  Fuel  Co 5  84 

Youngman  &  Co 6.23  7.22 

Health    Department    Building.    Otisville,    N.    Y.,    1,000    tons    of 
stove  coal — L.  R.   Wallace,   $11.90,   and  Commonwealth   Fuel  Co 
$10.09. 

January  Smokeless  Output  140,543  Tons 
Less  Than  a  Year  Ago 

PRODUCTION  of  West  Virginia  smokeless  coals  during 
January,  1922,  totaled  2,687,432  net  tons,  which  was 
140,543  tons  less  than  the  total  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  1921.  Winding  Gulf  was  the  only  one  of  the  four 
districts  to  register  an  increase  in  tonnage  over  the 
previous  January,  the  gain  being  87,662  tons.  The  decrease 
in  production  in  the  other  three  smokeless  districts  was 
as  follows:  Pocahontas,  132,760  tons;  New  River,  87,540 
tons;  Tug  River,  7,905  tons.  The  output  by  districts  was. 
as  follows,  in  net  tons: 


District 
Pocahontas . . . 
Winding  Gulf. 
New  River. . . . 
Tug  River.. . . 


Janu 


iry. 


Totals. 


1922 

1,281,380 

584,182 

450,600 

371,270 

2,687,432 


1,414,140 
496,520 
538.140 
379,175 


Shipments  of  smokeless  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  R.R. 
during  January  last  amounted  to  1,652,650  net  tons;  by 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  553,520  tons;  Virginia  Ry., 
481,262  tons.  These  three  railroads  moved  the  following 
total  coal  tonnage  by  districts  during  January,  1922: 


NORFOLK  &  WESTERN-  RY. 


Pocahontas  District 

1,281,380 

Thacker  District 

381  620 

Kenova  District 

Total 

97,270 
2,241,210 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY. 

New  River  District 

Winding  Gulf  District 

553,520 
180,980 
175,770 
128.720 
292,860 

Coal  River  District 

Kentucky  District 

Total 

VIRGINIAN  RY. 

2,397,680 

24  039 

Total 

Union  Must  Pay  for  Loss  of  Work  Incurred 
By  Member  Suspended  for  Breach  of  Rules 

THE  first  Circuit  Court  decision  in  the  history  of  West 
Virginia  mining  involving  the  liability  of  a  local  union 
for  damages  for  the  suspension  of  a  member  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Harrison  County,  in  the 
case  of  E.  H.  Cubbons  against  the  Lauralee  Mine  Local  of 
Lumberport,  W.  Va.,  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  receiving 
judgment  for  $187  and  costs. 

The  case  came  before  Circuit  Judge  Haymond  on  an 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Cubbons,  an 
employee  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  is  said  to  have  violated 
a  union  rule  and  was  fined  twice  by  his  local  and  for  the 
third  alleged  violation  he  was  suspended.  Following  his 
suspension  the  mine  superintendent  was  notified  not  to 
permit  him  to  work  any  longer.  The  subdistrict  board 
found  that  the  local  had  gone  beyond  its  authority  in  his 
suspension  and  though  it  ordered  that  the  local  reinstate 
him,  it  nevertheless  fined  him  $15.  After  failing  to  obtain 
any  redress  from  the  subdistrict  board  he  entered  suit. 
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Illinois  Miners'  Wages  Double  Those  of 
Non-Union  Eastern  Competing  Fields 

THE  tremendous  advantage  in  wages  enjoyed  by  Eastern 
and  Southern  coal  mines  with  which  Illinois  must  com- 
pete for  business  is  shown  in  a  table  just  issued  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  111.  The  wages  in  effect  in  Illinois  up  to 
April  1  averaged  almost  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  other  fields  in  the  comparison.  The  mean 
level  for  all  rates  except  pick  mining  was  42.48c.  for  the 
Eastern  fields  as  opposed  to  81.26c.  for  Illinois,  and  this 
does  not  include  the  additional  allowance  which  Illinois 
loaders  in  entries  got  for  each  yard  such  entry  work  was 
driven.  The  pick  mining  rate  for  Illinois  was  $1.08  per  ton, 
mine-run  basis,  while  Alabama  paid  from  50  to  74c.,  Harlan, 
Ky.,  paid  61c.,  and  northeastern  Kentucky,  55c. 

The  table  makes  plain  one  of  the  reasons  why  non-union 
coal  has  been  able  to  go  into  the  Midwest  region  during  the 
past  winter  and  sell  at  prices  sometimes  more  than  $1  under 
the  rock  bottom  for  local  coal.  It  is  hardly  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  difference  in  wages  alone  can  explain  why 
some  Pocahontas  mine-run  coal  sold  in  Chicago  just  after 
the  middle  of  March  for  $1.05  f.o.b.  mines.  That  can  be 
more  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  Eastern  pro- 
ducers overshipped  to  the  Chicago  market  and  had  to  un- 
load. However,  current  quotations  of  $1.40  were  common 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  while  southern  Illinois 
mine-run  was  offered  in  competition  at  $2.25@$2.75  and 
went  at  a  loss  when  those  prices  were  shaded  in  order  to 
move  the  coal. 

Some  facts  about  probable  production  and  demand  dur- 
ing the  strike  are  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  attached  to 
the  wage  table.  Prom  various  mines  which  will  continue 
to  work  uninterruptedly  after  April  1  and  where  labor  wage 
scales  are  approximately  identical  with  those  given  in  the 
table,  the  weekly  output,  as  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  will  be  4,000,000  tons,  though  various 
expert  estimates  set  the  figure  at  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,- 
000  tons  above  that. 

On  the  basis  of  an  estimated  normal  consumption  of  500,- 
000,000  tons  a  year,  the  memorandum  points  out  that  the 


country's  weekly  requirements  would  be  about  9,500,000 
tons.  Since  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  54,000,000 
tons  of  coal  above  ground  in  storage  when  the  table  was 
issued,  March  23,  it  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  coun- 
try was  supplied  with  only  six  weeks'  normal  supply  of  fuel 
or  about  10  weeks'  supply  based  on  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. 

February  Mine  Fatalities  Higher  in  Number 
And  Ratio  to  Output  Than  Last  Year 

FATALITIES  during  Febniary,  1922,  in  and  about  the 
coal  mines  of  the  United  States,  according  to  reports 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  various  state 
mine  inspectors,  totaled  210,  as  compared  with  160  killed  in 
February,  1921,  an  increase  of  50  fatalities,  or  about  31 
per  cent.  Based  upon  an  estimated  output  of  48,023,000  net 
tons  in  February,  1922,  the  fatality  rate  is  4.37  per  million 
tons  produced.  The  corresponding  rate  for  February,  1921, 
was  4.15  and  the  production  of  coal  was  38,552,000  tons. 
The  production  of  coal  during  February,  1922,  represents  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  lives  lost  during  February  of  each 
year  from  1913  to  1921  has  been  184.  The  production  of 
coal  has  averaged  43,814,000  tons,  showing  a  fatality  rate 
of  4.20  per  million  tons  as  representative  of  the  month  of 
February  for  the  past  nine  years. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  year  364  men 
have  been  killed  by  accidents  at  coal  mines  against  357 
killed  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1921,  an  increase 
of  7  fatalities,  or  2  per  cent.  The  output  of  coal  for  the 
same  months  was  91,973,000  net  tons  in  1922  and  86,232,000 
tons  in  1921,  an  increase  during  the  present  year  of  5,741,- 
000  tons,  or  7  per  cent.  These  figures  represent  a  fatality 
rate  of  3.96  per  million  tons  mined  in  1922  and  4.14  in  1921. 

On  Feb.  2  nine  men  were  killed  by  a  gas  explosion,  due 
to  open  light,  at  the  Belle  Ellen  Mine  No.  2,  at  Belle 
Ellen,  Ala.,  and  on  the  same  date  25  men  were  killed  by  a 
coal-dust  explosion,  due  to  shot,  at  Gates  Mine  No.  2,  near 
Brownsville,  Pa.  On  Feb.  7  nine  men  were  killed  by  a  coal- 
dust  explosion,  due  to  shot,  at  the  Frick  mine,  at  Pinson 
Fork,  Ky. 


COAL-MINE  F.\TALITIE8  DURING  FEBRUARY,   1922.  BY  CAUSES  AND  STATES 
(Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Published  by  Coal  Age) 
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Illinois  Miner-Operator  Conference  Yields 
Nothing;  Farrington  Helpless 

By  E.  W.  Davidson 

THE  heralded  confei-ence  of  Illinois  coal-mine  operators 
and  union  miners  was  held  in  Chicago  Wednesday, 
March  29.  The  executive  committee  of  the  three  operators' 
associations  and  of  the  state  miners'  organization  were 
there.  They  talked  hesitantly  an  hour.  They  adjourned. 
That  is  the  complete  story  of  the  meeting.  The  result 
was  simply  nothing.  No  move  was  made  and  no  word 
spoken  that  could  fairly  be  said  to  presage  a  wage  settle- 
ment in  Illinois.  So  Illinois  mines  closed  down  with  the 
rest  of  those  in  the  land  affected  by  the  strike  of  midnight 
March  31,  and  the  deadlock  continues. 

The  conference  was  in  reality  Frank  Farrington's  party. 
The  request  for  it  came  from  the  Illinois  mine-union  presi- 
dent after  he  had  stood  up  in  the  Cleveland  meeting  of 
the  International  union's  policy  committee  a  week  earlier 
and  declared  he  would  try  to  make  a  separate  wage  agree- 
ment for  Illinois  as  soon  as  the  strike  showed  signs  of 
weakening.  Then,  fulfilling  his  promise  to  the  operators 
to  meet  virith  them  before  the  strike,  he  marshaled  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  his  state  organization  and  went  to 
Chicago  Wednesday.  There  was  no  official  announcement 
of  what  took  place  behind  the  closed  doors  of  that  confer- 
ence. The  operators  took  the  position  that  it  was  Farring- 
ton's meeting  and  that  therefore  he  should  say  whatever 
he  thought  best  about  it.    He  said  next  to  nothing  about  it. 

The  main  events  of  the  meeting  were  said  to  be  these: 
(1)  Farrington  apologetically  told  the  operators  he  could 
make  no  separate  state  agreement  with  them  under  any 
conditions  because  the  International  had  decided  against  it 
and  Illinois  proposed  to  stick  to  the  International.  (2)  The 
operators  said  they  were  sorry.  (3)  Farrington  said  he 
knew  the  miners'  position  was  indefensible  but  that  he 
had  to  maintain  it  until  "an  emergency  arises."  (4)  The 
operators  wanted  to  know  what  constituted  an  "emergency." 
(5)  They  did  not  learn.  (6)  Farrington  reiterated  his  fre- 
quently made  statement  that  although  Illinois  miners  must 
strike  with  the  rest  they  do  it  without  bitterness  toward 
the  operators,  and  they  hoped  the  time  would  come  when 
they  could  meet  the  operators  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
new  wage  scale.  (7)  The  operators  said  they  would  be  glad 
to  have  him  tell  them  when  he  is  ready.     (8)  Adjournment. 

A  statement  of  the  situation  as  it  stood  following  the 
conference  was  issued  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators'  Association.     Here  it  is: 

The  public  will  doubtless  feel,  as  do  the  Illinois  coal  operators, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  justify  any  further  delay  on  the  part  ot 
the  miners  in  making  a  start  toward  the  negotiation  ot  a  new 
wage  agreement  tor  the  continuation  of  mine  operation  in  Illinois. 
The  Illinois  miners'  officials,  however,  still  insist  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  policy  laid  down  by  their  national  organization, 
which  in  turn  demands  that  as  a  first  consideration  and  before 
any  further  steps  may  be  taken  looking  to  negotiations,  in  any 
state,  their  precise  wish  shall  be  complied  with  as  to  the  proper 
method  to  pursue. 

It  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  miners  that  Illinois  coal  operators 
have  met  promptly  and  fully  every  obligation,  moral  or  otherwise, 
as  well  as  every  e.xpressed  wish  of  the  national  and  state  mine- 
workers'  organizations,  but  regardless  ot  all  this  and  of  the 
further  tact  that  Illinois  produces  almost  one-half  ot  the  output 
of  the  so-called  Central  Competitive  Field  ;  one-sixth  ot  the  total 
bitummous  output  of  the  entire  country,  and  employs  approximately 
one-fifth  ot  the  entire  membership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
there  can  be  no  negotiations  commenced  in  this  state  because 
certain  other  coal-producing  districts  have  not  felt  warranted  in 
agreemg  to  continue  the  so-called  four-state  conference  method 
of  negotiating. 

While  holding  no  brief  for  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  operators. 
Tv,  ,^*^  combmed  annual  output  is  only  approximately  two-thirds 
that  ot  Illmois,  we  do  not  feel  that  any  argument  over  their 
alleged  violation  ot  moral  obligation  justifies  penalization  of  Illi- 
nois operators  or  the  embarrassment  ot  other  districts  and  the 
public  generally,  and  particularly  in  view  ot  the  fact  that  it  is 
entire  y  understood  by  all  that  such  a  meeting  would  at  best  be 
an  idle  gesture  and  would  in  no  manner  change  the  situation 
which  now  confronts  us. 

The  big  outstanding  feature  in  the  coal-mine  labor  situation 
today  IS  that,  regardless  of  any  expense  or  inconvenience  to  the 
coal  industry  or  the  general  public,  the  organized  section  of  the 
mine  labor  of  the  country  is  arbitrarily  demanding  that  its  exact 
wish  in  the  matter  ot  mere  procedure  shall  be  fully  and  precisely 
met,  entirely  neglecting  to  remember  that  the  major  matter  of 
concern  to  everyone  is  the  prompt  establishment  ot  a  basis  upon 


which  mine  operation  may  continue  so  that  as  rapidly  as  may  be 
possible  every  embarrassment  to  business  revival  may  be  removed. 

Illinois  coal  mines  must  have  a  competitive  contract  and  wage 
scale.  Such  a  contract  must  and  will  come,  either  by  negotiation 
or  economic  attrition.  This  is  not  the  threat  of  any  employing 
group  but  the  mere  statement  of  an  economic  fact.  If  as  a  result 
of  the  refusal  of  Illinois  miners  to  take  such  fair  wages  as  will 
permit  competitive  movement  of  their  product  In  the  common 
market.  Illinois  mine  operation  must  stop  or  be  curtailed,  and  the 
ultimate  appreciation  of  their  present  folly  will  none  the  less 
reach  the  miners  with  definite  certainty. 

That  90,000  Illinois  miners  will  be  idle  and  their  dependents 
denied  possible  comforts  or  necessities,  and  that  the  $250,000,000 
invested  in  the  producing  coal  industry  ot  the  state  is  compelled 
to  close  down  next  Friday  night  is  absolutely  not  occasioned  by 
Illinois  coal  operators.  It  is  simply  another  manifestation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  so-called  economic  power  of  organized  labor,  ex- 
pressed through  a  strike  or  refusal  to  work,  in  order  that  their 
absolute  dictum  may  be  enforced. 

The  closed  shop  in  the  Illinois  coal  industry  is  a  matter  of 
statutory  provision.  AH  organized  union  labor  in  the  country  does 
not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total  working  force. 

No  effort  is  to  be  made  in  Illinois  to  run  mines  there 
in  defiance  of  the  striking  union  miners.  Under  the  law 
no  man  can  work  in  the  mines  without  a  competency  cer- 
tificate and  two  years'  experience  underground.  The  hun- 
dreds of  jobless  men  who  are  applying  at  mines  and  oper- 
ators' associations  therefore  cannot  be  used,  even  though 
union  mines  in  other  states  may  go  back  to  operation. 

The  miners  of  every  one  of  the  1,035  Illinois  mines  that 
operated  up  to  the  last  day  of  March  left  their  work  at 
the  appointed  time,  taking  their  tools  with  them.  There  was 
no  disturbance  reported  anywhere  in  the  state.  All  tools 
were  removed  because  the  operators  had  given  notice  that 
they  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  miner's  property  dur- 
ing the  strike. 

The  very  day  the .  men  quit  Frank  Farrington,  Illinois 
union  president,  issued  a  statement  warning  his  90,000  men 
against  certain  inflammatory  propaganda  just  then  appear- 
ing in  the  southern  counties  of  the  state.  Many  miners  af- 
fected to  believe  that  this  "red"  literature  was  written  and 
distributed  by  agents  for  operators,  who  hoped  the  strikers 
would  commit  enough  acts  of  depredation  to  damage  their 
cause  in  the  public  mind. 

A  great  many  operators  who  have  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago say  the  strike  will  run  all  summer  and  that  the  country 
might  as  well  prepare  for  it.  There  is  none  to  prophesy  any 
more  that  30  or  45  days  will  see  the  end  of  it. 

The  only  general  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  miners 
on  April  1,  the  first  day  of  the  strike,  was  a  celebration  at 
Sesser  by  the  men  of  the  three  southern  coal  counties  to 
mark  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  eight-hour  day 
for  miners.  This  improvement  in  miners'  working  conditions 
was  granted  by  operators  April   1,  1898. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Post  Protest; 
Brophy  Asks  Real  Federal  Probe 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Coal  Association  held  in 
.  Altoona  on  March  29  a  resolution  was  passed  instruct- 
ing the  operators  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  field  to  post 
notices  at  their  mining  operations  protesting  against  the 
strike  order  issued  by  the  national  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  The  notice  authorized  in  the  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

This  company  notifies  its  employees  that  it  protests  against  the 
injustice  to  our  employees,  to  the  public  and  to  ourselves  of  the 
strike  order  issued  by  the  national  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  without  our  having  an  opportunity  to  discuss  a  new 
agreement  effective  from  April  1.  We  are  ready  to  meet  our 
employees  to  discuss  a  new  arrangement  at  any  time. 

Our  scale  agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
expires  on  March  31,  1922.  The  Central  Coal  Association,  of 
which  this  company  is  a  member,  has  repeatedly  requested  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  ot  District  No.  2  for  a  conference  to  negotiate  a 
wage  agreement.  The  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  of  District  No.  2  have 
refused  to  meet  the  operators  of  the  Central  Coal  Association  for 
that  purpose. 

John  Brophy,  president  of  District  No.  2,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  issued  a  statement  on  March  29  and 
also  sent  a  telegram  to  Representative  John  Nolan,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  calling  upon  the 
people  and  the  government  to  make  a  real  probe  of  the 
mining  industry.  He  says  in  his  statement  that  there  has 
never  been  a  real  investigation  of  the  coal  industry.  He 
says  the  American  government  has  never  tried  to  get  full 
data  from  all  the  coal  fields. 
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Central  Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh  Owners 
Post  Reduced  Wage  Scale 

WHILE  the  Central  Coal  Association,  composed  of  oper- 
ators in  Cambria,  Clearfield,  Somerset,  Blair,  Hunting- 
don and  Bedford  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  has  not  formulated 
a  wage  scale  to  offer  the  miners,  the  Association  of  Bitu- 
minous Operators,  whose  membership  is  made  up  of  oper- 
ators in  Indiana  County  and  counties  farther  west,  has 
posted  notices  announcing  a  scale  effective  April  1.  The 
notice  posted  points  out  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  has 
refused  to  enter  into  a  wage  scale  conference  and  has  de- 
clared a  strike  in  violation  of  the  wage  scale  agreement. 

The  scale,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  bituminous  oper- 
ators in  Philadelphia  last  week,  abolishes  the  check-off  and 
fixes  the  rate  of  pay  for  pick  mining  at  86.24c.  per  gross 
ton  and  77c.  per  net  ton.  The  union  scale  which  expired 
on  April  1  fixed  a  rate  of  $1.1431  per  net  ton  for  pick 
mining.  Loading  is  placed  at  50c.,  which  replaces  the  union 
scale  at  77.29c.  Mule  drivers  and  other  laborers  are  given 
a  rate  of  $4.50  per  day  as  against  82  to  93c.  per  hour. 

Scales  Posted  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and  in  Pittsburgh,  Effective 
Ajjril  1.   1922: 


TONN.\GE   MEN 


Pick  mining,  per  gross  to 
Pick  mining,  per  net  tnn 
Loading,  per  gross  ton  - 
IjOading,  per  net  ton .  .  .  . 


Central  Pa.        Pittsburgh 

$0.8624      

„  '  Thin  "ein. .  $"  77 
■''  '.  Thick  vein..      08 


Thii 


.50 


Cutting,  per  net  ton,  thin  vein 
Cutting,  per  net  ton.  thick  vein . 


TIME  WORKERS 


Central  Pitts- 
Pa.  burgh 

$4,60  

4.35 

4   60  $4.60 
4.50 
4.50 

4   50  4.50 

4  25  4.25 

4  50  4.50 

4  25  4.25 

4  50  4  50 

4.50  4.50 

4.50  4.50 

4.50  4.50 

4.50  4  50 

4  00  4  00 

2.00  2  00 

4.00  4  00 

4  00  4  00 

4   00  4   00 

3  25  3  25 

3   50  3  50 

3.25  3.25 

3.25  3.25 

.\11  yardage  and  dead  work,  35  per  cent  below  1 92 1  scale  in  the  central  Pennsyl- 
vania district  and  30  per  cent  below  1921  rate  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Cutting  and  scraping  where  done  other  than  by  the  day,  40  per  cent  below  the 
1 92 1  scale  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  district. 

Car  pxishing,  35   per  cent  below  the  1921  scale  in  the  central    Pennsylvania 
district. 


(Per  8-hr.  day) 

Cutters 

Scrapers 

Motormen 

Motormen  helpers 

Spraggcrs 

.Skilled  wiremen    

Wiremen's  helpers 

Track  layers 

Track  layers  helpers 

Bottom  cagers 

Drivers 

Trip  riders 

Water  and  machine  haulers 
Timbermen  (where  employed) . . 
Pipemea  for  compressed- air  plants 

Trappers 

All  other  inside  labor 

Dumpers . 

Ram  operators 

Pushers 

Trimmers 

Car  cleaners 

.^11  other  outside  labor 


Say  Bank  Deposits  in  Anthracite  Region 
Increased  30  Per  Cent  in  Two  Years 

DISCUSSION  of  what  is  a  "living  wage"  and  a  "saving 
wage"  took  up  most  of  the  time  devoted  by  the  joint 
subcommittee  of  anthracite  operators  and  mine  workers  in 
the  second  week  of  their  efforts  to  agree  upon  a  working 
agreement  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  which  expired  at 
midnight  March  31. 

When  the  conference  ended  on  March  30,  after  ses- 
sions of  four  days,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Mon- 
day, April  3,  and  immediately  afterward  most  of  the 
miners'  representatives  left  for  their  homes  to  see  that 
there  was  no  hitch  in  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
miners  to  quit  work. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  demands  relating  to  wage 
boosts  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  miners  that  many 
different  rates  exist  throughout  the  anthracite  districts 
for  occupations  of  a  similar  nature  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  one  rate  for  the  same  occupation  would  create 
harmony.  Figures  showing  an  increase  in  rents,  taxes, 
etc.,  to  offset  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  also 
were  presented  by  the  miners. 

The  operators  have  not  as  yet  indicated  what  they  will 


demand  in  the  way  of  a  decrease  in  the  mine  workers' 
wages  and  it  is  said  that  they  will  not  do  so  until  after 
the  miners'  representatives  have  presented  their  argu- 
ments. The  operators'  representatives,  it  is  said,  have 
already  presented  statistics  showing  that  bank  deposits  in 
the  anthracite  region  have  increased  about  30  per  cent  in 
the  past  two  years. 


Operators'  Position  INIisconstrued;   Priority 
Applications  Reach  Washington 

THERE  is  a  general  feeling  among  coal  operators  that 
their  side  of  the  labor  controversy  is  not  being  pre- 
sented by  the  daily  press  in  a  sufficiently  comprehensive 
way  to  give  the  public  a  correct  picture  of  their  position. 
They  realize  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  repu- 
table newspapers  to  misrepresent  the  situation,  but  it 
happens  that  the  developments  which  appeal  to  the  news- 
papers are  those  which,  when  standing  alone,  put  the 
operators  in  a  bad  light.  Moreover,  the  public  does  not  dif- 
ferentiate between  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  As  a 
result  sight  is  lost  of  the  fact  that  the  anthracite  oper- 
ators did  meet  their  men  in  conference,  and  likewise  the 
relatively  high  price  of  anthracite  causes  the  great  major- 
ity of  people  to  overlook  the  fact  that  bituminous  prices 
have  declined   greatly. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of  public  concern  as  to  coal 
supply,  and  as  a  result  the  average  person  is  not  worrying. 
The  fact  that  the  buying  power  of  no  less  than  550,000 
men  and  their  dependents  i.'s  suddenly  reduced  very  materi- 
ally, however,  is  overlooked.  The  men  now  on  strike  repre- 
sent 2  per  cent  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  country. 
This  abi-upt  loss  of  buying  power  gives  business,  already 
sick,  a  jolt  that  it  is  in  no  position  to  withstand. 

While  the  country  has  coal  stocks  sufficient  to  run  it 
for  nearly  two  months,  even  if  no  coal  were  mined,  it  is 
known  definitely  that  these  stocks  are  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted. It  is  feared  that  once  shipments  from  mines  in  union 
territory  are  suspended,  it  will  develop  that  many  con- 
sumers have  inadequate  storage  facilities.  Applications  for 
priorities  in  transportation  began  reaching  Washington  be- 
fore the  strike.  One  large  consumer  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  eve  of  the  strike  to  the  effect  that  his  contracts 
were  with  union  mines  and  that  his  plant  is  so  situated 
that  his  cuiTent  coal  supply  must  be  taken  from  aboard 
cars  as  needed.  It  is  not  known  just  how  typical  these 
cases  are,  but  it  is  expected  that  an  avalanche  of  com- 
plaints will  be  reaching  Washington  before  the  strike  is 
two  weeks  old.  While  the  operators  express  great  confi- 
dence as  to  their  ability  to  take  care  of  distribution,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  machinery  which  will  be  essential  to 
its  handling.  P-  W. 

No  Decision  on  Proposed  Reduction  in 
Freight  Rates  Before  April  15 

THE  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  matter  of  a  general  reduction  in  freight  rates. 
it  now  appears,  will  not  be  forthcoming  before  April  15. 
At  present  the  case  is  being  studied  by  the  commissioners 
individually.  If  they  should  find  themselves  in  substan- 
tial accord,  the  decision  probably  could  be  handed  down 
as  early  as  April  15.  but  should  there  be  important 
differences  between  them,  it  obviously  will  extend  the  time 
required  for  the  consideration  of  the  case. 


Cars  loaded  with  revenlte  freight  during  the  week 
ended  March  18  totaled  823,3(i9  compared  with  829,128 
during  the  previous  week,  or  a  loss  of  5,759  cars.  This 
was,  however,  an  increase  of  131.973  cars  over  the  corre- 
sponding week  last  year,  but  Sl.iiiU  under  the  corresponding 
year  in  1920,  according  to  report  by  the  American  Railway 
Association.  Coal  loading  decliiUHl  13,885  cars  compared 
with  the  week  before,  the  total  being  190,683.  Compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  last  year  this  was  an  increase 
of  64,715  and  8,728  more  than  were  loaded  during  the  same 
week  in  1920. 
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Penna  Quotes  Harding:  ^'When  Operators  Were  Willing 
To  Meet,  the  Miners  Balked";  Miners'  Assent  Tardy 

Lewis,  Urging  Government  Control  of  Coal  Mining,  Says 
Any  Regulation  Must  Be  Applied  Equally  to  All  Mines 
and  Fields,  Not  Aimed  Only  at   Unionized   Operations 


IN  a  letter  to  John  Hessler,  president  of  District  11  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  made  public  April 
2,  P.  H.  Penna,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Operators'  Association,  charges  the  miners 
■with  insincerity  in  their  exploitation  of  the  refusal  of 
certain  Eastern  groups  of  operators  to  join  in  a  wage-scale 
conference  as  a  part  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  and 
reveals  that  the  miners  themselves  refused  to  participate 
in  such  a  conference  when  they  were  invited  to  do  so  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  last  October.  The  letter 
recalls  that  the  operators  met  with  Secretary  Hoover  at 
Washington  last  October  and  agreed  to  meet  the  miners 
in  joint  conference,  with  a  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment present.  Later  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers met  with  President  Hai-ding  at  the  White  House  and 
refused  his  request  that  they  meet  in  joint  confei-ence. 

Mr.  Penna  charges  also  that  soon  after  the  contract  which 
has  just  expired  was  signed  the  miners  refused  to  abide 
by  it  and  a  conference  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
had  to  be  called.  This,  it  seems,  resulted  in  a  disagreement 
and  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  individual  states  only 
after  the  contract  was  revised  and  further  increases  in 
pay  were  granted.     In  the  letter  Mr.  Penna  says: 

"Last  October  the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive 
district  agreed  with  Secretary  Hoover,  at  his  request,  that 
we  would  meet  in  joint  confei'ence  in  the  Central  Com- 
petitive district  at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wage  scales  effective  on  or  before  April  1  for  the  pui-pose 
of  avoiding  a  strike  at  this  time.  We  had  just  the  same 
right  under  the  resolution  to  ask  for  and  agree  to  a  meet- 
ing at  that  time  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  to 
select  a  time  later.  When  our  agreement  had  been  secured 
by  the  Secretary  you  and  your  associates,  including  national 
officers,  were  advised  by  President  Harding  in  person  of 
the  desirability  of  such  meeting  and  were  requested  by 
him  to  meet  at  an  early  date  with  us.  You  refused  for 
reasons  known  to  you  but  not  to  us.  President  Harding 
tersely  states  it  in  a  recent  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  'When  the  operators  were  willing  to  meet,  the  miners 
balked,  and  when  the  miners  were  ready,  the  operators 
refused.'  " 

Lewis  Favors  Government  Control  of  Mines 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  upon  whose  shoulders  rest.s  the  responsibility  of 
directing  the  nation's  greatest  coal  strike,  came  out  flat- 
footed  April  2  for  some  form  of  government  control  of 
the  nation's  mines.  He  characterized  as  "significant"  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  that  the  government 
should  operate  the  mines,  and  agreed  that  the  suggestion 
was   "fundamentally  correct." 

"I  would  say  that  some  national  authority  over  the  coal- 
mining industry  is  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "call  it 
what  you  may.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  government 
ownership,  which  I  doubt  could  now  be  accomplished,  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  buy  all  of  the  mines  and  also  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  method  of  payment." 

Mr.  Lewis  also  indicated  his  approval  of  government 
control  of  mining  by  pointing  out  that  the  government  al- 
ready controlled  the  railroads  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  other  agencies.  He  insisted  that 
any  govemment  control  should  compel  the  coal  industry  to 
care  for  men  crippled  or  killed  when  at  work,  and  also  their 
dependents.  He  asserted  that  government  control  should 
also  provide  for  a  licensing  system  in  the  operation  of  the 


mines  to  prevent  waste  and   eliminate   haphazard   mining. 

"Any  regulation  must  be  applied  equally  to  all  of  the 
mines  of  the  country,"  he  said.  "It  should  not  be  aimed 
only  at  the  now  unionized  mines,  but  should  take  in  every 
field  in  the  country,  regardless  of  how  it  is  now  operated." 

Mr.  Lewis  reiterated  that  union  rail  workers  were  not  to 
be  asked  to  join  the  miners  in  the  strike.  He  said  the 
miners'  union  would  not  be  represented  at  the  meeting  of 
several  rail  union  chiefs  in  Chicago  April  3. 

Confident  that  the  suspension  of  coal  mining  in  union- 
ized fields  would  be  effective  in  every  mine  when  time  for 
the  first  Monday  morning  whistle  came,  international  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  left  the 
miners'  headquarters  in  the  Merchants'  National  Bank 
Building,  in  Indianapolis,  smiling.  Saturday,  April  1,  was 
celebrated  as  a  holiday  by  the  miners,  commemorating  the 
twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  the  eight- 
hour  working  day  for  the  union  coal-mine  workers,  and 
preliminary  reports  received  at  headquarters  indicated  that 
thousands  of  non-union  miners  had  joined  the  union  miners 
in  celebrating  the  anniversary. 

William  Green,  international  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  organization,  who  announced  his 
intention  to  spend  the  week-end  and  the  first  of  next 
week  at  his  home  in  Coshocton,  Ohio,  took  issue  with  A. 
M.  Ogle,  of  Terre  Haute,  president  of  the  Vandalia  Coal 
Co.,  in  the  latter's  testimony  in  Washington  April  1  before 
the  House  Labor  Committee. 


Colorado  Not  Seriously  Hurt  by  Strike 

OF  12,700  men  employed  in  and  around  the  mines  in 
Colorado  about  4,000  belong  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
union.  For  this  reason  operators  do  not  think  operations 
will  come  to  a  standstill  under  the  most  aggravated  circum- 
stances. Under  an  ordinary  scheduled  suspension  25  per 
cent  of  union  men  can  be  counted  on  to  remain  at  work 
regardless  of  union  orders,  according  to  conclusions  of 
operators. 

Nineteen  branch  unions  in  Colorado  may  get  into  legal 
difficulties,  if  they  have  depended  entirely  on  the  30-day 
notice  necessary  under  the  state  law  as  sufficient  grounds 
for  cessation  of  work.  The  Colorado  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, passing  on  the  notices,  declared  that  the  necessary 
limit  would  not  be  complied  with  as  of  the  date  April  1. 

In  the  bituminous  field  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
Victor-American  Coal  Co.,  Oakdale  Coal  Co.  and  the  Sunny- 
side  Coal  Co.  are  the  heaviest  operators  to  be  affected. 


New  York  Utilities  Well  Stocked  with  Coal 

PUBLIC-UTILITY  corporations  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork  have  large  reserve  supplies  of  coal,  according  to 
reports  made  to  the  commission.  Reports  as  of  March  17 
show  that  on  an  average  the  companies  have  about  three 
months'  supply  of  coal  on  hand  and  that  this  reserve  is 
being   rapidly    inci-eased. 

The  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York  City  has  on  hand 
199,661  tons  of  anthracite  and  287,805  tons  of  bituminous 
and  its  daily  consumption  calls  for  1,574  tons  of  anthra- 
cite and  1,250  tons  of  bituminous.  The  reports  show  that 
the  New  York  Edison  Co.  and  subsidiaries  has  on  hand 
14,604  tons  of  anthracite  and  255,994  tons  of  bituminous 
and  that  its  daily  needs  are  134  tons  of  anthracite  and  4,000 
tons  of  bituminous. 
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Scotts  Run  Operators  to  Put  in  Effect 
30-Per  Cent  Cut  Announced  Feb.  4 

WHETHER  their  employees  see  fit  to  go  to  work  or 
not,  the  members  of  the  Monongahela  Coal  Associa- 
tion, comprising  the  owners  of  about  65  miles  on  Scotts 
Run  and  along  the  Monongahela  River  in  Monongalia 
County,  West  Virginia,  through  their  board  of  directors,  on 
March  28  announced  that  the  scale  adopted  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  Feb.  4  would  become  effective  April  1,  and  that  their 
mines,  having  an  annual  capacity  of  about  7,000,000  tons, 
would  be  operated  under  such  scale  at  such  a  time  as  the 
mine  workers  saw  fit  to  go  to  work.  W.  E.  Watson,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  says  that  the  scale  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  in  effect  in  the  non-union  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  being  about  30  per  cent  less  than  the  scale 
covered  in  the  agreement  expiring  March  31,  and  that  it 
gives  no  recognition  to  the  check-off. 

Officers  of  the  International  union  as  well  as  of  District 
17  have  been  informed  of  this  action  of  the  association. 


World's  Biggest  Mines  Run  Mighty  Race 

A  COLOSSAL  contest  of  speed  in  blasting  coal  out  of 
the  earth  and  rushing  it  to  the  surface  into  railroad 
cars  ended  the  night  of  March  31,  when  the  miners  of 
the  land  struck.  In  this  mightiest  race  the  coal  industry 
ever  saw  Zeigler  No.  1  mine  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal 
Co.,  at  Zeigler,  111.,  established  the  world's  record  for  a 
month's  hoist  at  164,109  tons  and  its  long-time  rival  only 
five  miles  away,  Orient  No.  1  of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington 
&  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  set  the  world's  record  for  a  single 
day's   hoist   at   8,218   tons. 

These  two  mastodonic  mines,  with  scouts  watching  each 
other  across  the  few  intervening  miles  of  southern  Illinois 
coal  fields,  exerted  their  herculean  strength  for  every  work- 
ing day  of  the  27  in  the  month  of  March.  Nothing  inter- 
fered with  the  giants  when  they  got  into  full  stride.  And 
the  results  were  tremendous.  They  raced  neck  and  neck  all 
the  way,  first  one  taking  the  lead  and  then  the  other.  Be- 
fore the  last  loads  reached  the  top  works  the  evening  of 
March  31  these  two  mines  had  literally  pulverized  all  world's 
records  and  between  them  had  raised  326,124  tons  of  coal, 
which  filled  6,520  railroad  cars — a  train  more  than  60 
miles  long! 

The  Orient  mine  took  the  lead  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  by  digging,  hoisting  and  dumping  into  cars  a  total 
of  5,645  tons.  It  was  a  big  day's  work  as  the  miners 
judged  big  days  at  that  time.  The  Orient  held  its  lead  the 
second  day,  increasing  to  5,773  tons.  By  that  time  the  men 
in  Zeigler  No.  1  were  aroused.  On  tbe  third  day  the  Zeigler 
total  was  6,073  tons.  Everybody  cheered — and  went  back 
to  work.  The  Zeigler  mine  held  the  daily  lead  by  a  few 
tons  until  March  13,  and  on  the  9th  had  broken  the 
world's  record  with  a  hoist  of  7,214  tons.  That  was  con- 
sidered phenomenal. 

On  the  14th  Orient  topped  its  rival  by  20  tons  for 
the  day  with  a  total  of  6,012  tons.  The  vei-y  next  day 
Zeigler  nosed  ahead.  Then  for  two  days  Orient  led.  Zeig- 
ler on  the  22d  retaliated  by  breaking  its  own  recently 
established  world's  record  with  7,283  tons  and  held  its  daily 
edge  for  two  days  after  that. 

On  the  25th  Orient  took  a  sporting  chance,  invited  the 
town  of  Zeigler  to  come  over  and  watch  it — and  then 
almost  emptied  the  earth.  It  attained  the  monumental 
volume  of  8,218  tons,  which  reduced  all  previous  world's 
records  to  slack.  On  the  26th  Zeigler  led  again  with  5,349 
and  on  the  27th  dumped  7,537  tons  through  the  tipple,  set- 
ting its  own  "farthest  North."  Orient  pushed  ahead  on 
the  29th.  Its  rival  forged  to  the  front  on  the  30th  and  on 
the  last  day,  when  miners  were  quitting  by  scores  at  the 
Zeigler  property  and  by  dozens  at  the  other,  Orient  hoisted 
6,235  tons  and  thought  it  was  a  trifling  day's  work.  The 
race  was  over.  The  month's  tonnages  were:  Zeigler,  164,- 
109:   Orient,  162,015. 

Thus  the  coal  industry  saw  a  27-lap  race  in  which  the 
world's  daily  record  for  coal  hoisting  was  broken  three 
times  and  the  world's  greatest  monthly  production — 144,576 


tons,  hoisted  by  Orient   in   October,   1921,  when   the   same 

two  mines  raced  before — was  beaten  by  the  rival  mine. 
Zeigler's  greatest  previous  monthly  output  was  135,741  tons, 
in  that  other  monthly  race  of  October,  1921.  During  the 
contest  just  finished  the  Zeigler  mine  averaged  6,078  tons 
a  day  and  the  Orient,  400  lb.  over  6,000  tons. 

The  records  of  daily  production  during  the  race  are: 

Date                                               Zf'igler  No.  1  Orient. 

1     5,500  5,645 

2    5,415  5,773 

3    6,073  5,797 

4    5,900  5,843 

5    5,600  6,289 

7    5,700  5,663 

S    5,900  5,861 

9    7,214  6,009 

10    6.210  5,241 

11     5,780  5,333 

13    6,345  6,052 

14    5,992  6,012 

15     6,461  6,085 

16    5,219  6,124 

17     5,748  6,096 

18     6,137  6,028 

20    5,734  6,061 

21    5,757  6,648 

22     7,283  6,359 

23    6,734  5,791 

24     6.284  5,719 

25    6.619  8,218 

27    6.349  5,929 

28    7.537  6,130 

29     6,268  6,466 

30     6,248  5.706 

31     4.103  6.235 

Totals     164.109  162.015 


Editors  Inspect  Plants  of  Hudson  Coal  Co. 

A  PARTY  of  coal-trade  paper  editors  were  interested  ob- 
servers of  the  preparation  methods  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co.  March  29  on  a  trip  through  its  plants  as  guests  of 
the  company.  The  party  was  composed  of  Mr.  Bryan,  of 
Black  Diamond;  Mr.  Saward,  of  Sawards  Journal;  Mr. 
Hale,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal;  Mr.  McNamara,  of  Coal 
Trade  Bulletin;  Mr.  Ashmead,  of  Coal  Age,  and  Mr.  Coffey, 
of  Ivy  L.  Lee  and  Associates. 

Under  the  guidance  of  D.  P.  Williams,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  Hudson  company,  and  assisted  by 
Mr.  Filmore  and  Mr.  Surclift,  assistant  sales  managers,  the 
party  was  taken  in  automobiles  from  the  Hotel  Casey,  in 
Scranton,  to  the  Loree  preparator  at  Plymouth.  From  there 
the  party  went  to  the  Baltimore  No.  5  colliery,  at  Parsons, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Pine  Ridge  breaker  and  watched 
the  loading  of  box  cars  by  the  tilting  box-car  loader  built 
by  the  Ottumwa  Box-Car  Loader  Co.  From  Pine  Ridge  the 
party  returned  to  Scranton  and  had  lunch  in  the  restaurant 
conducted  by  the  company  for  its  office  employees.  After 
lunch  the  party  were  taken  to  the  new  Marvine  preparator, 
just  north  of  Scranton.  This  preparator  has  been  fully 
decribed  in  Coal  Age. 

After  leaving  Marvine  the  next  stop  was  at  the  storage 
yards  at  Carbondale.  Here  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  has  450,- 
000  tons  of  chestnut  and  100,000  tons  of  pea  coal  stored. 
The  yard  was  supposed  to  have  a  normal  capacity  of  220,000 
tons  but  there  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  coal  in  it  as 
it  was  designed  to  handle.  The  party  then  returned  to 
Scranton  and  had  dinner  at  the  Scranton  Club. 

The  visitors  were  much  impressed  by  the  extremely  care- 
ful preparation  given  the  coal  as  well  as  its  inspection.  The 
details  of  the  inspection  will  be  discussed  in  an  early  issue 
of  Coal  Age. 

Trade  Associations  Are  Showing  alarming  signs  of  dis- 
integration. It  is  hoped  some  action  will  be  taken  at  the 
meeting  called  by  Secretary  Hoover  for  April  12  that  will 
check  this  trend.  There  is  no  great  amount  of  confidence, 
however,  that  the  government  will  be  able  to  check  it.  Just 
how  far  the  process  of  disintegration  has  gone  among  the 
coal  associations  will  be  revealed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
at  the  convention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion early  in  June.  It  is  known  that  the  entire  abandonment 
of  these  associations  will  be  proposed  at  that  time.  While 
such  counsel  is  not  likely  to  prevail,  it  is  feared  that  their 
support  will  be  decreased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  greatly  im- 
pair the  ability  of  these  associations  to  carry  on  their  work. 
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Hearing  on  Bland  Coal  Commission  Bill  Provides 
General  Airing  of  Coal  Situation 


WITH  the  Bland  bill  to  establish  a  coal  commission  as 
the  vehicle,  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  is  riding 
through  a  maze  of  hearings  on  the  coal  situation. 
Beginning  March  30,  the  committee  set  out  to  listen  to 
everyone  with  a  desire  to  discuss  the  situation.  The  hear- 
ings, which  are  proving  a  vehicle  for  labor  publicity  and  a 
preliminary  tryout  of  the  issues  before  the  public,  are  not 
expected  by  those  in  close  touch  with  affairs  in  Washington 
to  result  in  any  constructive  action. 

The  hearings  opened  on  Thursday  with  the  presentation 
of  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  wages  of  coal 
miners  and  cost  of  living  in  coal-mining  regions.  A  dele- 
gation of  churchmen  followed  with  a  plea  for  a  government 
commission  to  settle  disputes  over  wages.  Jack  Moore, 
representing  the  United  Mine  Workers,  followed.  Director 
Smith  and  Mr.  Tryon,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  appeared  on 
Friday  and  cleared  up  the  maze  of  statistical  misinforma- 
tion presented  the  day  before.  On  Saturday  A.  M.  Ogle, 
president  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co.  of  Indiana,  introduced 
the  first  jarring  note.  The  committee  is  heavily  balanced  in 
favor  of  the  miners  and  Mr.  Ogle  stoutly  defended  the  oper- 
ators.   John  Lewis  appeared  on  Monday,  April  3. 

Saturday's  hearing  was  a  contentious  argument  on  the 
part  of  Representative  Bland,  of  Indiana,  author  of  the 
pending  coal  bill,  with  A.  M.  Ogle  of  Indiana.  Bituminous 
coal  operators  were  defended  by  Mr.  Ogle  for  their  refusal 
to  meet  with  the  miners'  union  in  a  national  wage  agree- 
ment. He  advanced  three  reasons  for  their  refusal:  Dis- 
ruption of  the  national  agreement  by  the  miners  in  their 
Cleveland  convention  in  September,  1920,  and  their  negotia- 
tion of  separate  agreements  for  an  increased  wage  over 
that  granted  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission;  court 
decisions  declaring  national  agreements  unlawful,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  produced  by  competition  of  non-union 
mines. 

Representative  Bland  proved  an  argumentative  ques- 
tioner until  halted  by  Chairman  Nolan  after  he  had  monop- 
olized the  entire  morning. 

Ogle  Says  Miners  Violated  Wage  Contract 

Mr.  Ogle  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  the  U.  M.  W. 
of  A.,  "in  open  and  illegal  violation"  of  the  two-year  con- 
tract entered  into  on  March  30,  1920,  at  New  York,  caused 
the  miners  in  the  summer  of  1920  to  strike  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  every  union  field.  The 
miners,  he  said,  struck  for  an  advance  in  wages  beyond  that 
fixed  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  and  upon  which 
the  wage  contract  agreement,  which  expired  at  midnight, 
March  31,  had  been  based. 

"At  a  conference  of  miners  and  operators  called  by  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  officials  at  Cleveland  in  September,  1920," 
Mr.  Ogle  went  on  to  say,  "the  miners,  after  threshing  out 
their  wage  demands,  adjourned  the  conference  sine  die.  In 
a  subsequent  statement  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Jmimal, 
the  official  organ,  stated  that  the  'interstate  joint  wage- 
movement  of  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field,  which  was  in  successful  existence  for  so 
many  years,  was  disrupted  by  the  joint  conference  at 
.  Cleveland.' 

"After  the  conference  had  adjourned,  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
officials  turned  the  matter  of  negotiation  over  to  the  miners 
and  operators  of  the  different  fields.  It  was  through  these 
state  agreements  that  the  strike  was  ended,  with  the  ad- 
vanced wage.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  miners, 
having  officially  declared  that  the  four-state  conference 
was  'disrupted,'  recognized  state  agreements  as  the  effective 
means  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 

"The  miners  have  been  quibbling  about  this  whole  wage 
conference  matter.  Apparently  there  is  a  serious  misunder- 
standing throughout  the  country  as  to  the  supposed  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  meet  the  miners  in  joint 
conference.     The  resolution  adopted  at  the  time  the  wage 


contract  was  negotiated  in  New  York  on  March  30,  1920, 
can  be  taken  only  as  an  expression  of  hope  that  the  miners 
and  operators  would  be  able  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  at 
the  end  of  the  two-year  period.  It  was  not  a  binding  or  a 
legal  obligation.  It  was  not  a  part  of  the  contract  as 
written  by  the  government  commission. 

"Under  all  circumstances  such  a  contract  as  is  entered 
into  between  the  miners  and  operators  could  be  regarded  as 
binding  only  during  the  time  of  its  existence  and  there  could 
be  nothing  that  would  compel  one  side,  in  the  case  of  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  by  the  other,  to  be  further  bound  by  it. 
The  miners  flagrantly  violated  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
when  they  struck  in  1920.  That  was  a  strike  against  the 
contract  virritten  by  the  government.  The  miners  felt  free  to 
break  it  and  they  did  so.  When  it  was  to  their  advantage 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  break  the  agreement  and  it  was  done 
all  over  the  country." 

Mr.  Ogle  went  on  to  explain  that  the  operators  stand 
ready  in  every  union  district  in  the  country  to  meet  the 
miners  in  state  conferences.  Overtures  for  these  state  con- 
ferences made  by  the  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive 
and  the  outlying  fields,  Mr.  Ogle  said,  have  been  abruptly 
turned  down  by  the  miners'  representatives  acting  upon 
orders  from  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 

Cites  Lex3al  Risk  of  Joint  Wage  Conference 

"There  is  another  phase  of  this  situation  that  ought  to  be 
clearly  understood,"  Mr.  Ogle  went  on.  "A  number  of  oper- 
ators in  the  Central  Competitive  districts  have  been  indicted 
for  having  participated  in  joint  wage  conferences  exactly  of 
the  nature  of  the  conference  that  the  miners  are  now  insist- 
ing upon.  Many  of  these  operators  have  been  advised  by 
their  counsel  that  to  participate  in  a  joint  wage  conference 
might  prejudice  the  cases  against  them  at  Indianapolis. 
For  that  reason  they  have  felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
go  into  such  a  conference.  To  expect  operators  to  enter 
into  a  joint  conference  in  face  of  the  advice  of  their  ovm 
counsel  that  they  would  do  so  at  their  peril  appears  to  be, 
to  say   the   least,  unreasonable. 

"Aside  from  this  phase  of  the  situation,  competitive  con- 
ditions have  changed  within  the  last  two  years  so  as  ta 
make  a  joint  wage  conference  of  operators  and  miners  upon 
which  a  wage  scale  would  be  negotiated,  not  only  for  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  but  the  outlying  fields,  econom- 
ically impracticable.  Operators  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  other  fields  have  felt  the  effect  of  lower  wages 
and  consequent  lower  production  costs  at  the  non-union 
mines,  so  that  to  enable  them  to  produce  coal  at  anything 
but  a  loss  they  must  have  a  readjustment  of  wages.  The 
majority  of  mines  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  in  the 
last  year  have  operated  at  a  loss  and  many  of  them  have- 
been   closed    down  for  a   considerable   period    of   time. 

Asked  by  Representative  Bland  as  to  how  long  the 
reserves  would  last  the  country,  Mr.  Ogle  replied:  "I  do 
not  know  that,  but  the  country  need  have  no  concern  about 
its  coal  supply.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  strike  may  go 
on  for  such  a  period  of  time  as  to  inconvenience  the  public. 
Long  before  that  time  arrives  the  miners,  I  am  convinced, 
will  meet  the  operators  in  the  different  districts  and  the 
strike  will  come  to  an  end.  Eventually  the  whole  dispute 
must  be  settled  in  the  districts,  and  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen." 

A  mass  of  statistics  on  operation  of  coal  mines,  wages, 
cost  of  living,  etc.,  was  submitted  by  Ethelbert  Stewart, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  These  included  the  data  on  the  earnings  of 
bituminous  coal  miners  recently  published  as  a  Senate 
document  and  also  similar  data  from  the  anthracite 
region.  These  data  are  based  on  investigations  conducted 
from  Oct.  1,  1921,  to  March  1,  1922.  Average  earnings  in 
1921  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Stewart  at  $1,357.40.  Pick 
miners,  working  168  days,  earned  $1,088.64;   machine  run- 
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S'i  mmaryfoT  jnc^  miners,  michi 


nd  loaders  c 


WAGES,  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINERS 
nbined  in  one  group. 


Number  of  mines  reporting 

Number  of  pick  miners,  machine  miners,  and  loaders  in  mines  covered.  . 

Average  per  capita  number  of  starts  in  half  month  covered 

Numberof  days  of  operation  during  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1921,  for  mines 
covered  : 


Average  number  of  day«  iqc  j 

Highest  number  of  days  in  any  mine  covered iin 

JjOwest  numberof  days  in  any  mine  covered  71 

Estimated  average  earnings  during  year,  assuming' each  person  to  have 
worked  every  day  cf  operation  and  to  have  earned  as  much  per  turn 
as  aurmg  the  pay  period  taken $1,357  40 


Summary  of  number  of  mine 


Occupation 
Miners,  hand  or  pick.. 

Miners,  machine 

Loaders 


nployees,  average  numher  of  starts  {days),  and  average  hours  and  earnings,  hitvn 
TONNAGE  WORKERS 


.bye 


upation,  1921  and  1922. 


Number  c 

Employee 

8,429 

2,355 

22,611 


Average  Hours  Worked 

. Half  Month  . 

Average 

Number  of 

Starts  (Days) 

Made  in 

Half  Month 

9.2 


Time 

at  Face 

Including 

Lunch 


TI.ME  WORKERS 

.\verage  Hours 


9.5 
8.6 


Average  Earnings 


.Average  Earnings 


Mine 
78.4 
79.8 


Time 

at  Face 

Including 

Lunch 


8.5 
8.4 
8.3 


$59.66 
96.00 
59.65 


Per 
Start 
(Day) 
$6.48 
10.09 

6.91 


Per  Hour 

Based  on  Time 

at  Face 

Including 

Lunch 

$0  829 

1.300 

0.901 


Per  Hour 
Based  on 

Total  Time 

in  Mine 

$0  761 

1.202 

0.835 


Number  of  mines  and  employees,  arerage  number  of  ainrts  (days),  and  a'trao' 
ZngTATCZl  '"  "'■'"""■'""'^  '^''"'  -'"-•  ■'»  occupation  and  staU.  for  „e.r 


TONNAGE  WORKERS 


I  I  I  lie  P  u  ^              u  ! 

Inside: 

Brakemen 181  1,333  9.4  77.3  8.2  $60.18  $6.41  $0,779 

Bratticemen 181  986  10.4  85.7  8.1  70.26  6.81  0.820 

Cagers 83  185  10.3  89.4  8.6  77.82  7.53  0.871 

P"™rs 125  2,080  9.5  78.7  8.2  64.84  6.82  0.824 

Laborers 181  2,965  9.9  80.9     8.0  56.34  5.73  0.697 

Motormen 183  1,298  10.0  84.1  8,4  68.52  6.82  0  815 

Pumpmen 157  452  13.0  110.2  8.5  80.90  6.24  0  734 

Trackmen 198  1,393  10.7  87.3  8.2  72.05  6.77  0.826 

Trappers  (boys^ . .  103  393  9.1  72.3  7.9  34.09  3.75  0  472 

Other  employee,'!..  188  2,295  10.9  91.3  8.3  75.46  6.97  0  826 

Outside: 

Blacksmiths 191  339  11.7  102.0  8.6  87  42  7.47  0.857 

Carpenters 157  427  11.1  94.7  8.4  71  23  6  42  0.752 

Engineers 129  267  13.9  121.3  8.7  99.50  7.21  0.820 

f";™en 79  327  13.9  117.  I  8.5  87.24  6.48  0.745 

Laborers.    195  2,406  10.1  84.8  8.4  55.08  5.49 

t^her  employees..  193  2,242  11.8  101.3  8.5  70.02  5.96  0.69i 

(u)  Not  including  starts  or  earnings  of  small  groups  of  employees' whosTstarts 

were  not  reported,  the  groups  comprising  from  2  cagers  to  237  inside  laborers. 


Number  of  Days  of 
Operation  During  Year 
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M 

1 

:fi 
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0 
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fill 

UooA 

§ 

a 

1 

CO 

10 

2,453 

1,094 

8.6 
9.7 

223.1 
199.9 

280 
232 

128 
161 

Colorado 

8 

1,559  66 

22 

6.539 
2.114 

9.3 
8.2 

194.3 
170.4 

255 
241 

107 

95 

Indiana 

12 

1,392  57 

Kentucky 

20 

3,031 

8.7 

205.1 

775 

71 

1,202  38 

Ohio 

25 

3,520 

9,252 

483 

8.8 
8.9 
5.4 

185.0 
196.9 
177.7 

274 
310 
731 

87 
95 
118 

.    .          44 

1,197  97 

Utah 

4 

1,342   16 

Washington 

4 

319 

10.5 

188.4 

774 

118 

1.687  61 

West  Virginia 

47 

4,222 

8.5 

193.3 

291 

78 

1,301.43 

Wyoming 

4 

200 

370 
33,397 

10.1 

"sTs 

226.2 
195.7 

287 
310 

190 

2,210.93 

Total 

71 

$1,357.40 

ners,  $1,695.12;  loaders,  $1,160.08,  an  average  of  $1,180.34 
for  skilled  men,  he  stated. 

Summaries  from  Mr.  Stewart's  statistical  report  are  re- 
produced on  this  and  other  pages. 

Mr.  Stewart  gave  cost  of  living  statistics  for  the  fol- 
lowing bituminous  coal  mining  towns:  Belleville,  Pana  and 
Herrin,  111.;  Clinton,  Ind.;  Nelsonville,  Bellaire  and  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio;  Barnesboro,  Carnegie  and  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  and  Clarksburg  and  Montgomery,  W.  Va.  These  figures 
covered  25  families  in  each  town  206  of  whom  were  miners' 
families  and  53  non-miners'  families. 

The  average  income  from  all  sources  of  the  miners' 
families  was  $1,590.65;  for  non-miners'  families,  $1,686.11. 
The  average  total  expenditures  for  miners'  families  was 
$1,785.86  ad  for  non-miners',  $1,645.92.  There  were  76 
miners'  families  who  had  an  average  surplus  of  $228  and 
23  non-miners'  families  who  had  an  average  surplus  of 
$284.  There  were  146  miners'  families  having  a  deficit 
averaging  $312,  and  22  non-miners'  families  a  deficit  of  an 
average  of  $200.  Of  miners'  families  24  had  neither  a 
surplus  nor  deficit  and  8  non-miners'  families  were  in  the 
same  position.  The  average  deficit  for  the  miners'  families 
was  $115,  and  of  the  non-miners'  $40. 

For  8  of  these  12  cities,  Mr.  Stewart  said,  the  cost  of 
living,  after  allowing  for  increases  in  rents,  fuel  and  light, 
had  decreased  18.01  per  cent  from  February,  1920  to 
March,  1922,  with  no  decrease  in  union  wages,  although 
there  had  been  decreases  in   non-union  wages. 

Representative  Black,  of  Texas,  said  it  was  a  baffling 
economic  question,  as  the  public  was  forced  to  pay  high 
prices  for  an  overdeveloped  industry  in  order  that  work- 
men might  make  enough  in  half  a  year  to  keep  them  a 
full  year  and  to  enable  the  operators  to  earn  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Director    Smith,    of    the    Geological    Survey,    and    F.    G. 


Tryon,  its  coal  statistician,  appeared  on  Friday  and  gave 
information  as  to  stocks  of  coal.  While  coal  stocks  were 
estimated  to  last  43  days,  Mr.  Tryon  said  some  consumers 
might  have  100  days'  supply  and  others  less  and  that  sur- 
plus stocks  could  not  all  be  consumed  before  a  shortage 
could  occur.  He  referred  to  the  1920  panic  caused  by  low 
stocks  of  coal.  Anthracite  stocks  were  given  as  28  days' 
for  the  country  or  39  days'  for  New  England,  while  the 
Northwestern  docks  would  have  more  coal  this  spring  than 
heretofore.  Mr.  Tryon  estimated  that  on  April  1  the 
stocks  could  be  estimated  to  last  51  days.  Representative 
Bland  referred  to  conflicting  reports  that  mines  were  actively 
producing,  anticipating  the  strike,  while  other  reports 
showed  no  production.  Mr.  Tyron  said  that  production  had 
not  reached  the  maximum  of  the  record  production  in  July, 
1918,  and  before  the  1919  strike,  the  recent  highest  pro- 
duction being  2,000,000  tons  less  a  week  than  the  highest 
previously  reported.  Many  mines  have  closed  down  for 
lack  of  market,  which  he  said  might  be  termed  lack  of 
profit. 

After  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  had  spent  practically  the  entire  day  before  the 
committee  reading  a  prepared  statement,  a  few  questions 
were  asked  before  adjournment  Monday  which  put  Mr. 
Lewis  on  the  defensive.  The  questions  were  propounded 
by  Representative  Black,  of  Texas,  one  of  the  few  members 
of  the  committee  who  seems  to  be  willing  to  bring  out  any 
information  which  might  embarrass  the  mine  workers.  Not 
only  was  it  brought  out  vei-y  clearly  that  the  mine  workers 
had  declined  repeatedly  to  enter  district  conferences  but 
much  of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Lewis'  carefully  prepared  argu- 
ment for  nationalization  and  government  control  was  under- 
mined when  Mr.  Black  drew  him  out  as  to  whether  this  is 
to  mean  governmental  fixing  of  prices,  wages  and  working 
conditions. 
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Strike  Is  Practically  Complete  in  Union  Fields; 
Non-Union  Areas  Not  Affected 


UNION  mines  in  every  district  responded  on  April  1 
to  the  strike  call  of  President  Lewis,  early  reports 
indicate.  As  Coal  Age  goes  to  press  on  Tuesday, 
telegraphic  advices  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  to 
the  effect  that  non-union  fields  are  but  little  affected.  It 
should  be  realized  that  a  full  week  must  elapse  and 
an  inventory  of  actual  production  be  had  before  the  actual 
facts  will  be  available. 

One  thing  is  clear  at  the  outset  and  that  is  that  there 
has  been  no  general  exodus  of  non-union  workers.  Here 
and  there  disaffections  are  disclosed  in  what  were  commonly 
supposed  to  be  unorganized  areas,  but  these  are  of  minor 
importance. 

West  Virginia  is  lai'gely  non-union.  Such  districts  as 
Pocahontas,  Tug  River,  Kenova-Thacker  and  Logan  are 
entirely  unaffected.  Winding  Gulf  is  reported  to  be  working 
90   per  cent,  but  New  River  is   practically  closed  down. 

In  the  Kanawha  district  reports  vary,  but  show  from 
12  to  23  mines  working.  The  Fairmont  region,  a  closed- 
shop  district,  reports  that  of  136  mines  in  Harrison  County, 
95  mines  in  Marion  County  and  33  mines  in  Taylor  County, 
a  total  of  264  mines,  18  were  working  open  shop  on  Monday, 
April  3.  In  this  region  approximately  17,000  men  are 
on   strike. 


In  the  Monongalia  region  from  Parkers  Run,  W.  Va.,  to 
Point  Marion,  Pa.,  no  men  were  at  work.  Elsewhere  in 
northern  West  Virginia  there  were  few  mines  at  work  on 
Monday.  Seven  mines  on  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood 
R.R.,  one  mine  on  the  Cumberland  division  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  five  mines  on  the  West  Virginia  Northern 
R.R.  remained  at  work. 

The  situation  in  the  Upper  Potomac  region  may  be  briefly 
stated.  Reductions  in  wages  have  previously  been  effected 
here.  There  is  an  agreement  between  the  local  union 
and  the  operators  providing  for  a  90-day  period  after  April 
1  for  negotiations  without  suspension.  This  is  being  ob- 
served and  the  miners  are  working.  In  Georges  Creek  the 
m.ines  on  the  Big  Vein  are  working,  while  those  on  the 
thin  veins   are   closed. 

The  Connellsville,  Uniontown  and  Johnstown  regions,  all 
non-union,  are  working,  save  that  four  mines  of  the  H. 
C.  Frick  Co. — the  Gates,  Ronco,  Edenbom  and  Lekrone 
properties — were  closed  by  a  strike.  Somerset  County  and 
adjacent  non-union  districts  are  reported  working  full,  with 
the  exception  of  100  men  at  St.  Michaels. 

Northeastern  Kentucky  is  working,  as  is  southwestern 
Virginia.  In  Tennessee  about  half  the  mines  that  were 
operating   in   March   are   closed. 


Kanawha  Operators  Draft  New  Scale 
Embodying  30  Per  Cent  Wage  Cut 

KANAWHA  coal  operators  on  Wednesday,  March  29, 
approved  a  new  scale  of  wages,  effective  April  1.  This 
scale  covers  eight  coal-producing  counties  in  southern  West 
Virginia  and  calls  for  a  reduction  in  wages  of  about  30  per 
cent. 

The  attitude  of  the  operators  toward  the  check-off  is 
defined  in  notices  posted  at  all  of  the  221  mines  in  the 
field  on  April  1,  as  follows:  "There  will  be  no  check-off  for 
union  dues,  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
anyone  belonging  to  a  union  nor  against  anyone  not  belong- 
ing to  a  union." 

The  oflScial  notice  to  the  miners,  posted  at  all  the  mines, 
setting  forth  the  new  rates  of  pay  was  as  follows: 

"The  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  having  de- 
clined to  meet  with  the  Kanawha  Operators  Association  to 
negotiate  a  contract  effective  after  March  31,  1922,  and 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  a  scale  to  be  effective  April  1, 
we  submit  the  following  scale  of  wages  to  be  in  effect  at 
this  mine  until  further  notice: 

GAS,  SEAM 

Por  Ton 

Machine  loading 43r 

Machine  loading  in  entries ...  48r 

Machine  cutting  in  rooms  and  entries  lOc. 

DAY   LABOR 

Per  Hour 

Drivers — one  mule 55c. 

Dnvcra— two  mules 57c. 

Tracklayers S7c. 

Tracklayer  helpere 53c. 

Slate  shooters 54c. 

Greasers,  boys 29c. 

Trappers,  boys 29c. 

Old  men  trappers 40c. 

Spraggers  and  couplers 32r. 

Motormen  and  machine  runners  58r 

All  other  inside  day  labor 5  3c. 

In  reference  to  the  demand  that  the  Kanawha  operators 
wait  until  an  agreement  had  been  reached  in  the  Central 
Competitive  Field,  C.  A.  Cabell,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  a  formal  statement  said: 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  the  union  leaders  to  tell  the 
miners  and  operators  of  southern  West  Virginia  that 
they  must  wait  until  after  a  satisfactory  arrangement  has 
been  made  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  concerning  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  rates  of  pay  under  which  the 
mines  may  be  operated.     But  the  operators  in  the  Kanawha 


field  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  they  owe  a  duty  to 
their  workmen  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  union  at  Indianapolis  have  not  the  slight- 
est interest. 

"Therefore  with  the  old  wage  agreement  terminating 
Friday  night,  the  Kanawha  Operators  Association  deemed 
it  imperatively  necessary  to  take  action  to  provide  a  new- 
scale  in  order  that  the  221  mines  in  'this  district  might  be 
in  a  position  to  produce  coal,  providing  work  for  the  miners 
who  are  the  backbone  of  this  communitv." 


Asks  Modification  of  Hardwood  Decree 

REHEARING  of  the  open  price  association  practice  in 
trade  or  modification  of  the  decree  in  the  Hardwood 
case  to  permit  of  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  pro- 
duction, sales  and  stock  reports  have  been  requested  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  petition  filed  by  the  American 
Column  &  Lumber  Co.,  the  defendant  in  the  i-ecent  suit 
in  which  the  court  decided  the  practice  was  illegal  because 
in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  lumber  interests  base 
their  request  on  misinterpretation  of  certain  phases  of  the 
case,  and  make  general  denial  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
court  that  the  purpose  of  the  practice  employed  by  the 
lumber  interests  was  to  curtail  production  or  enhance  prices. 


In  a  Senate  debate  on  the  Calder  resolution  seeking 
information  on  bituminous  coal  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  said  he  understood 
it  called  for  an  investigation  by  the  commission  of  the 
cost  of  production,  ownership  of  mines,  profits,  etc.,  and 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  commission  already  had 
this  information,  and  Senator  Calder  understood  it  had 
most  of  the  data.  "I  think  they  have  all  the  information 
the  Senator  wants,"  Senator  Borah  added;  "that  is  my 
opinion  from  my  talk  with  them."  Mr.  Calder  said  it  was 
his  expectation  that  the  commission  would  report  to  the 
Senate  what  information  it  had. 

In  the  House,  Representative  Browne,  of  Wisconsin, 
made  an  extended  speech  criticising  the  operators  for  fail- 
ing to  confer  with  the  miners  and  charging  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  entire  coal  industry  was  controlled  by  the  railroads, 
banking  and  steel  interests.  He  denied  that  the  public 
would  receive  any  benefit  from  reduced  coal  wages,  and 
charged  the  industry  with  exacting  exorbitant  prices  during 
the  war. 


Production 

and  the 

Mairket 


fVeekly  Review 


FACING  an  indefinite  shutdown  of  union  mines,  bi- 
tuminous coal  production  spurted  late  in  March  to 
the  highest  level  attained  since  December,  1920. 
A  few  buyers  took  some  additional  stocking  precautions 
on  the  eve  of  the  strike.  This  buying  movement  was 
confined  to  smaller  consumers  who  had  kept  out  of  the 
market  recently,  until  at  the  last  moment  they  were 
stirred  into  some  action  by  the  strike  reality.  Rail- 
roads, utilities  and  the  larger  steam  consumers  had 
generally  filled  their  needs  before  the  month  came  to 
a  close  and  the  last-minute  stimulation  to  the  demand 
failed  to  overtake  the  available  supply,  but  succeeded 
in  checking  the  recent  decline  in  spot  prices.  Coal  Age 
Index  of  prices  stands  at  171  on  April  3,  as  compared 
with  170  on  March  27. 

Freight  Rates  Divide  Interest  With  Strike 

Impending  freight  rate  changes,  announcement  of 
which  is  hoped  for  in  the  near  future,  occupied  as  much 
interest  in  the  market  last  week  as  the  strike  talk. 
"All  set  for  the  strike"  was  the  most  common  phrase 
heard  from  consumers,  large  and  small.  Industrial  users 
refused  to  be  budged  from  their  deliberate  attitude, 
reassured  by  the  comfortable  supplies  on  hand  and  the 
heavy  non-union  tonnage  offering.  Coal  of  this  variety 
has  been  growing  progressively  more  difficult  to  sell 
during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  and  some  non-union 
mine  closings  have  been  reported,  due  to  lack  of  orders. 

The  bulk  of  the  tonnage  left  at  the  mines  was  domes- 
tic coal,  which  has  been  practically  unsalable  recently, 
screened  out  to  meet  the  comparatively  lively  call  for 
small  sizes.  Due  to  its  distressed  po-sition,  much  of 
this  clean  coal  is  being  sold  for  steam  purposes.  Not 
for  twenty  years  have  Lake  inquiries  been  so  tardy. 
Some  of  this  business  has  just  appeared,  but  buyers  are 
only  interested  in  "wide-open"  contracts,  assuring  them 
tonnage  when  it  may  be  needed,  and  even  now  no  prices 
have  been  settled  for  April  delivery.     For  the  season 


to  April  1  only  4,000  cars  have  been  moved  to  lower 
ports,  as  compared  with  6,046  at  that  time  last  year. 
Practically  all  of  this  is  for  the  account  of  docks  having 
affiliated  mine  connections — an  outlet  for  excess  produc- 
tion— and  is  not  indicative  of  any  interest  in  the  Lake 
market. 

Only  a  slight  impetus  was  noticeable  in  the  anthracite 
market,  due  to  fill-in  orders  by  dealers  who  were  desir- 
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ous  of  taking  some  additional  tonnage  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Retail  stocks  are  adequate  for  the  balance  of 
the  season,  no-bills  and  storage  piles  are  heavy  in  the 
hard-coal  region  and  the  strike  opened  with  no  price 
stimulation,  either  for  domestic  or  steam  grades. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  reached  11,437,000  net  tons  in  the  week  ended 
March  25,  as  compared  with  10,846,000  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.  In  anticipation  of  the  strike,  the  output  was 
carried  nearly  400,000  tons  ahead  of  the  peak  last  October, 
when  a  railroad  strike  was  threatening,  and  was  the 
largest  of  any  week  since  December,  1920.  Reports  of 
loadings  for  the  first  two  days  of  the  last  week  in  March 
indicate  that  there  was  a  further  spurt  in  production.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  prior  to  April  1  union  mines  loaded 
every  car  available  and  mine  sidings  and  railroad  yards  are 
heavily  laden  with  coal  awaiting  a  market. 

Based  on  the  weekly  figure  of  current  needs  and  ship- 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(Net    Tons) 

BITUMINOUS 

Week  endt^.l; 
March  II  ib' 
March  18  (ti 
March  25  (a< 
Daily  average. 

Coal  year 

Daily  av.  coal  y 

1921  —  1922 

11,102,000 

10,846,000 

11.437,000 

1.906.000 

423,363,000 

r 1,410,000 

.\NTHRACITE 

1920—1921 
6,900.000 
6,512,000 
6.457,010 
1,013,000 

516,508,000 
1,706,000 

March  18 

March  25  (a> 
Coal  year 

1.907,000 

2.095,000 
85,263,000 

t:OKE 

1,687,000 

1,564,000 

88,722,000 

March  18 

March  25  (a) . 
Calendar  year 
(a)  Subject  to  r 

1922 

149,000 

.    ...                  167,000 

1921 

i  18.000 

93.000 

2,468,000 

n  last  report. 

1,610,000 

vision.  (6)  Reviseil  fro 
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nient  abroad — 8  300,000  tons — the  week's  production  added 
at  least  3,000,000  tons  to  consumers'  stock  piles,  confirm- 
ing the  Geological  Survey's  forecast  that  coal  stocks  on 
April  1  would  be  around  63,000,000  tons,  the  amount  held 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  which  was  the  heaviest  on 
record.     The   present  reserve   tonnage,   however,   covers    a 
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longer  period  of  fuel  requirements,  as  industrial  activities 
are  much  behind  those  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice.    Non-union  suppliers  can  be  counted  upon  to  fill 


more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  country's  current  needs,  and 
this  tonnage  augmenting  the  consumers'  stocks  removes  the 
probability  of  a  shortage  so  far  into  the  future  that  it  fails 
to  become  an  immediate  market  factor. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  declined  to  3,369 
cars  during  the  week  ended  March  25  from  4,064  cars  in 
the  preceding  week.  The  tonnage  was  largely  on  contract, 
as  there  is  only  a  very  restricted  territory  for  these  coals, 
due  to  the  good  competitive  position  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
shippers.  New  England  is  well  supplied  with  fuel  and  the 
outlook  is  not  bright  for  the  coal  man  for  some  time,  as 
current  requirements  have  been  materially  reduced  by  the 
spread  of  the  textile  strike. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  all  accounts  were  358,084 
net  tons  during  the  week  ended  March  30,  as  compared  with 
422,420  tons  in  the  previous  week.  Accumulations  of  coal 
at  the  piers  is  heavier. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  hard  coal  increased  sharply  during  the  week 
ended  March  25.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey  the 
output  was  2,095,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  1,907,000 
tons  in  the  preceding  week.  This  tonnage  is  close  to  the 
maximum  for  the  region. 

The  eve  of  the  strike  failed  to  produce  any  buying  flurry, 
although  there  was  a  better  market,  due  to  the  efforts  of 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile.  Eastern 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screenings. .  .  . 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  minenm 

Pocahontas  screenings. .  . . 

♦Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard) . . . 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard) . . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  . 
Pool  10(ILGr.  LowVoI.). 
Pool  1 0  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) . 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  LowVol.). 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (LowVol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol) 


Hlfth-Volatlle,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . . 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)... 

Pittoburgh  sc'd.  Gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.).. 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas) .... 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  nin 

Kanawha  screenings 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump 

W.Va.  Gas  lump 

W.  Va.  mine  run 

W.  Va.  screenings 

Hocking  lump 

Hocking  mine  run 


Market 

Mar.  6,  Mar.  20, 

Mar.  27 

.\pril  3, 

Quoted 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1922t 

Columbus — 

$3.20 

$3.05 

$2.75 

$2,90«i$3.00 

Columbus. . . 

1.85 

1.85 

1,75 

l.TOta  1  95 

Columbus — 

1.35 

1.15 

1,25 

2.10(51   l.gS 

Chicago 

3.15 

3.15 

2.70 

S.60@   2.76 

Chicago 

2.00 

1.85 

1.35 

1,25®   1,50 

Cincinnati. . . 

3.15 

2.85 

2.75 

2.75®  3.00 

Cincinnati. .  . 

1.75 

1.70 

1.70 

1.75 

Cincinnati. . . 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1  25 

Boston 

4,65 

4.55 

4,55 

4.50®  4.65 

Boston 

1.95 

1.95 

1,95 

1.65®   2.25 

Boston 

2.45 

2.45 

2,45 

2.25®  2.60 

Boston 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

1.75®  2.00 

New  York. . . 

3.00 

2.85 

2.85 

2.75®  3.00 

Philadelphia. 

3.05 

3.00 

2.80 

2.65®   3.00 

Baltimore.... 

2.70 

2.65 

2.65 

2.65®  2.75 

New  York. .  . 

2.50 

2.30 

2.25 

2.10®  2.40 

Phikdelphia. 

2.45 

2,35 

2.15 

1.90®  2.40 

Baltimore. .. 

2.30 

2.15 

2.25 

2.25®  2.35 

New  York 

2.10 

1.90 

2.10 

i.«.5®  S.SO 

Philadelphia. 

2.10 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70®   2.10 

Baltimore... 

2.15 

2.10 

2.15 

2,15®  2  20 

New  York... 

1.75 

1.70 

1.80 

1.60®    2,00 

Philadelphia. 

1.75 

1.75 

1.70 

1  60®  1.90 

Baltimore... 

1.95 

2,05 

2.05 

2.05@12.15 

New  York. . . 

1.60 

1.50 

1.55 

l.SO®  1.70 

Philadelphia. 

1,50 

1,50 

1.40 

1.40®  1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

1.55 

1.55®  1.65 

Pittsburgh... 

2.70 

2.65 

2.65 

2.60®  2.70 

Pittsburgh... 

2.15 

2.00 

1.85 

1.80®    1.90 

Pittsburgh.... 

1.65 

1.55 

1.55 

l.50@    1.60 

2.50 

2.30 

2.30 

2.25@  2.«5 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

i.M®  1.60 

Columbus... 

1.30 

1.45 

1.35 

1.30®    1.35 

2.25 

2.15 

2.15 

2.00®  2.25 

2.00 

1.85 

1.95 

2.00®  2.15 

1.35 

1.40 

1.35 

1.35®  1.50 

Cincinnati. . 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.25®    1.35 

2.65 

2.60 

2.55 

2.40®   2.70 

Columbus... 

1.90 

1.75 

1.75 

1.65®    1.90 

Market 
Quoted 

Hocking  screenings Columbus. . 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland. . 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run (Cleveland. . 

Pitts.  No.  8 screenings.  .  .  .   Cleveland. . 

Midwest 

Frankhn.  111.  lump Chicago .  . . , 

Franklin,  111.  mine  run Chicago . . . . 

Frankhn,  111.,  screenings....  Chicago.  .  .  , 

Central,  111.,  lump Chicago.  .  . 

Central,  lU.  mine  run C^hicago.  .  . 

Central,  111. .  screenings. . . .   Chicago ... 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago ... 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run. .  .  .   Chicago .  .  . 
Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings.. .   Chicago... 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago.  . . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. .  .  .  Chicago .  . . 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings. . .   Chicago ,  .  . 

Standard  lump St.  Louis.. . 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis.. . 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis.. . 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville. . 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. . 

West.  Ky.  screenings Louisville. . 

South  and  Soutnwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.lump 

S.E.Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  Ixmap 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

•Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 

tAdvances  over  previous 


Mar.  6,  Mar.  20, 
1922       1922 

.  $1.45  $1.55 
3.10       2,90 

,  2,00  1,90 
1,80       1.70 


Birmingham.. 
Birmingham.. 
Birmingham.. 
Louisville. ,  ,  . 
Louisville. . . . 
Louisville. .  .  . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati . . . 
Cincinnati.  .  . 
Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 


3.25 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.35 
1.75 
3.25 
2.50 
2.15 
2.80 
2.35 
1.65 
2.60 
1.95 
1.10 
2.45 
1.85 
1.80 


2.60 
1.85 
1.85 
2.45 
1.55 
1.30 
2.25 
1.40 
1.20 
5.00 
4.00 
2.50 


$1.45 
2.80 
1.85 
1.70 


3.40 
2.50 
1.95 
2.80 
2.35 
1.75 
3.15 
2.45 
2.00 
2.80 
2.20 
1.60 
2.55 
1.80 
1.10 
2.35 
1.75 
1.45 


1.25 
5.00 
4.00 
2.50 


Apr.  3. 

1922t 

$1.40(a>$1.65 

iS.SO®  s.oo 
1.7Sm  1.8B 
l.eO@  1.65 


3.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2,60 
2,25 
1.85 
3.15 
2.35 
2.15 
2.85 
2.20 
1.75 
2.45 
1.85 
1.35 
2.35 
1.75 
1.60 


4.50 
4.00 
2.50 


3  00®  3.65 
2.25®  2.50 
1.85®  2.25 
2.50®  2.75 
2.10®  2.40 
1.75®  2.00 
3.00®  3.25 
2.25®  2.50 
2.00®  2.25 
«.5(?®  £.75 
2.10®  2.35 
1.65®  1.90 
2.50®  2.75 
1.75&  1.85 
1.40®  1.50 
2.00®  2.25 
1.75®  1.90 
1.60®  1.75 


e.oo 

l.SO®  1.90 
1.75®  2.00 
2.15®  2.30 
1.50®  1.60 
1.25®  1.50 
2.00®  2.25 
1.35®  1.45 
1.25®  1.35 
4.00®  5.00 
4.00 
2.50 


Hampton  Roads. 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in  italica. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Broken 

Broken 

Egg 

Egg 

Egg 

Stove , , . 

Stove 

Stove '.'.'. 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Pea 

Pea 

Buckwheat  No.  1 . 
Buckwheat  No.  I . , 

Rice 

Rice 

Barley 

Barley ..[ 

Birdseye 

•Net  tons,  f.o.b. 


Market 
Quoted 

New  York 

Philadelphia...  . 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia...'. 

Chicago 

New  York .  . . .' .' 

Philadelphia.. . . 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia... . 

Chicago 

New  York. . . . 

Philadelphia.... 

New  York 

Philadelphia.... 

New  York     . 

Philadelphia...  . 

New  York 


Freight 
Rata 
$2.61  . 
2.66 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.47 
2.38 
5.63 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 
2.38 
2.47 
tAdvances  over  previous  week 


-March  20,  1922- 


Independent 

$7!6o@$7;56 

7.35®  7.75 
7.15®  7.75 

•7.50 
7.75®  8.00 
7.85®  8.15 

•7.75 
7.85®  8.00 
7.75®  8.15 

•7.75 
4.75®  5.50 
4.75®  5.00 

•6,00 
2,75®  3,50 
2,75®  3,25 
2,00®  2.60 
2.00®  2.50 
1.50®  1.75 
1  50®  1.75 
1.65®  1.75 
shown  in  heavy  type 


1.50 

1.50 
2.00®  2.50 
decUnes  in  italici 


Independent 

»7'.66@$7;56 
7.60®  7.75 
7.25®  7.75 

•7.50 
7.90®  8.10 
7.85®  8.15 

•7.75 
7.90®  8.10 
7.85®  8.15 

»7.75 
5.00®  5.50 
5.50®  6.00 

•6.10 
2.75®  3.50 
2.75®  3.25 
2.00®  2.50 
2.00®  2.50 
1.50®  1.85 
1.50®   1.75 


March  27,  1922- 


Company 

$7.60(a$7.75 

7.75®   7.85 

7.60®  7.75 

7.75 

•6.95®  7.40 

7.90®  8.10 

8.05®  8.25 

•7.20®   7.60 

7.90®  8.10 

8.05®  8.25 

•7.20®   7.60 

5.75®  6.45 

6.15®  6.25 

•5.60®  6.10 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00®  2.50 
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How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 


Percentages  of  full-time  operation  of  bitu 
by     the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 


jinou-s  coal  mines,  by  fields,  as  reported 
I  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 


fO 

«!■      L 

n    o 

r- 

CO 

<n    o 

a> 

2     ' 

n    en 

c> 

2 

2    2 

1Q51        ei'  April       May         June 
1921      .-cr  1922 

Coal  Ape  Index  171,  Week  of  April  3,  1932.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  $2,06.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  iii  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to  the 
tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  obtained 
was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report  on 
"Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  published  by  the  Geologicil 
Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  result  is  a  series; 
of  index  numbers,  plotted  in  the  above  diagram. 

some  dealers  to  lay  in  a  little  additional  tonnage.  Pro- 
ducers loaded  all  available  equipment,  even  though  much 
of  the  coal  was  unsold,  and  storage  piles  were  greatly 
reinforced  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  month. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  also  increased  during  the  week 
ended  March  25.  The  output  was  167,000  net  tons,  18,000 
in  excess  of  the  previous  week.  The  improvement  was  due 
to  Connellsville  operators  relighting  many  ovens,  and  while 
softening  under  the  pressure  of  heavier  offerings,  the 
market  absorbed  the  output  with  but  little  price  recession. 

February  production  of  byproduct  coke  was  1,795,000  net 
tons  and  of  beehive  coke,  549,000  tons,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Jan.  I  to 

Week 

lar    18,  1922 

Ended 

Inclusive 

Mar.  18 

54  8 

60.3 

62    3 

74.0 

75.4 

79.0 

49   4 

55.9 

56    3 

51.8 

58.3 

61.3 

53.9 

58  2 

60.8 

52.1 

59.9 

61.8 

63.5 

71.6 

60.5 

59.5 

50.3 

56.8 

63  4 

70.3 

53.5 

56    1 

45  9 

52.6 

29.8 

29.8 

60.7 

66.0 

78.2 

86.6 

45.3 

49.3 

66.0 

77.3 

53.4 

58.6 

53.0 

62.6 

52.7 

57.4 

38.3 

40.7 

49.1 

56.6 

46.2 

44.5 

36.0 

38.8 

29.8 

36.1 

13.5 

9.6 

24.4 

22.7 

Six  Months 
July  to  Dec. 
1921 

U.  S.  Total 45.6 

Non-Union 

Alabama 63.5 

Somerset  County 55  5 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 55.3 

Westmoreland 54.9 

Virginia 54.8 

Harlan 53  3 

Hazard 51.7 

Pocahontas 49  8 

TugRiver 48.1 

Logan 47.6 

Cumberland-Piedmont. . .  46  6 

Winding  Gulf 45.7 

Kenova-Thacker 38  2 

N.  E.  Kentucky.    .  32  9 

NewRiverJ.    ..                                24.3 

Union 

Oklahoma 63  9 

Iowa 57.4 

Ohio,  north  and  central 52  6 

Missouri 50.7 

Uhnois 44.8 

Kansas 42  0 

Indiana 41.4 

Pittsburght 41.2 

Central  Pennsylvania 39.  1 

Fairmont 35.3 

Western  Kentucky 32  5 

Pittsburgh* 30.4 

Kanawha 26.  0 

Ohio,  southern 22.  9 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

t  Union  in  1921,  non-union  in  1922. 


MONTHLY  OUTPUT  OF  BYPRODUCT  AND  BEEHIVE  COKE 
UNITED  STATES  (a) 
(Net  Tons) 

Byproduct  Coke  Beeliive  Coke 

1917  Monthly  average 1.870,000  2.764.000 

1 9 1 8  Monthly  average 2,166.000  2,540,000 

1 9 1 9  Monthly  average 2,095,000  1,638,000 

1 920  Monthly  average 2,565.000  1,748,000 

1921  Monthly  average 1,660,000  463,000 

December.  1921 1,860,000  514,000 

January,  1922 1,903,000  496,000 

February,  1922 1,795,000  549,000 

(a)  Excludes  screenings  and  breeze. 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  FC 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COKE 

(Net  Tons) 

Consumed  in  Consumed  in 

Byproduct  Ovena  Beehive  Ovei 

191 7  Monthly  average 2,625,000  4,354,000 

1918  Monthly  average 3,072,000  4,014.000 

1919  Monthly  average 2.988,000  2.478,000 

1920  Monthly  average 3,684,000  2,665.000 

1 92 1  Monthly  average a  2,385,000  ii  731,000 

December,  1921 a  2,672,000  a8ll,000 

January,  1922 a  2,735,000  <i  782,000 

February,  1922 a  2,579,000  a  866,000 

(a)  Assuming  a  yield  in  merchantable  coke  of  69.6  per  cent  of  tbt 

in  byproduct  ovens,  and  63.4  per  cent  in  beehive  ovens. 


Total 
4,634,000 
4,706,000 
3.733,000 
4,313,000 
2.123,000 
2,374,000 
2,399,000 
2,344,000 


Total  Coa 
3  Consumed 
6,979,000 
7,086,000 
5,466,000 
6,349.000 
3,116,000 
3,483,000 
3,517,000 
3,445,000 
coal  charged 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Coal   Paragraphs   from   Foreign   Lands 

Italy— The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  at  41s.  3d.,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age,  a  decrease  of  6d., 
when  compared  with  the  price  quoted 
last  week. 

Germany — Production  in  the  Ruhr 
region  during  the  week  ended  March  18 
was  1,955,000  metric  tons,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The  preceding 
week's  output  was  1,927,000  tons. 

Belgium — The  coal  market,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lack  of  sales,  which  is  more 
accentuated  each  day,  is  still  in  a  criti- 
cal condition.     Stocks  are  burdensome. 


Holland— The  latest  quotation  on  the 
Rotterdam  market  for  British  coal  per 
gross  ton  is  15.75  gulden  or  27s.  c.i.f. 

India — The  tone  of  the  coal  market 
is  very  firm.  Foreign  coal  is  coming 
in  and  mills  and  railways  are  pur- 
chasing. Stocks  amount  "to  about  40,- 
000  tons,  including  British  coal.  Prices 
are:  Bengal  1st.,  Rs.  36;  Bengal  good 
2nd.,  Rs.  32;  British  coal,  Rs.  38;  Afri- 
can coal,  Rs,  33. 

Sweden  —  Although  a  large  number 
of  steamers  are  arriving  at  Stockholm 
with  cargoes  of  coal,  prices,  which 
lately  have  risen  considerably,  are  not 
yet  falling. 


France  —  As  a  consequence  of  the 
large  stocks  of  coal  now  accumulated  at 
the  pit-heads,  the  o'wners  of  the  Es- 
carpe  Mines  have  informed  their  work- 
ers that  it  will  be  necessary  to  enforce 
twenty-four  hours'  idleness  a  week.  As 
a  result  of  the  large  stocks  of  coal  at 
the  pit-head,  miners  employed  at  the 
Bert  Mines,  near  Moulins,  have  been 
dismissed.  Sufficient  men  have  been 
retained  to  work  the  pumps  and  the 
machines, 

Egypt — Of  the  913,081  tons  imported 
into  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  for  bunker- 
ing purposes  during  1921,  45,061  tons 
were  imported  by  the  British  naval 
authorities,  leaving  a  balance  of  868,- 
020  tons  for  merchant  vessels.  The 
1920  imports  totaled  982,364  tons,  of 
which  113,234  tons  were  taken  by  the 
British  naval  authorities.  Of  the  total 
imported  for  merchant  vessels,  Ameri- 
can coal  amounted  to  157,814  gross 
tons  in  1921  and  89,346  tons  in  1920. 
This  increase  is  explained  by  the  Brit- 
ish coal  strike  in  the  spring  of  1921. 
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British  Coal  Trade  Not  as  Seriously  Affected 
By  Engineering  Strike  as  Expected 


COAL  pioduction  in  Great  Britain 
was  4,957,000  gross  tons  during-  the 
week  ended  March  18,  according  to  a 
cable  to  Coal  Age.  This  is  a  slight  de- 
cline from  the  preceding  week's  output 
of  4,996,000  tons.  February  exports 
were  4,014,334  tons  and  5,014,000  as 
originiallv  reported  to  Coal  Age  and 
published"  March  23,  p.   511. 

The  American  miners'  strike  is  bring- 
ing Canadian  inquiries  but  quotations 
are  rather  irregular.  Chilean  Railways 
are  seeking  tonnage  for  delivery  in  the 
next  six  months.  Under  the  existing 
schedules  of  dock  workers,  however, 
the  rate  of  exporting  cannot  be  mate- 
rially   increased. 

The  export  trade  in  South  Wales  has 
improved  considerably.  The  majority 
of  the  collieries  are  booked  up  at  the 
higher  prices  until  Easter.  In  spite  of 
these  improvements  the  industry  is  by 
no  means  wealthy,  and  the  owners  are 
still  carrying  losses.  In  fact,  the 
owners  have  since  last  November  given 
up  about  £850,000  of  their  profits  to  in- 
sure the  minimum  wage  to  the  men.  In 
January  the  average  proceeds  were  20s. 
Id.  per  ton  and  the  costs  of  production 
19s.  lid. 

The  dispute  over  the  docking  facilities 
still  continues  and  a  national  confer- 
ence will  be  called.  The  Miners'  Feder- 
ation is  endeavoring  to  introduce  a  sys- 
tem for  the  regulation  of  prices,  and 
this  proposal  has  the  support  of  some 
of  the  large  colliery  companies,  and  a 
collective  appeal  has  been  made  to 
salesmen  to  confer  with  the  object  of 
eliminating    unnecessary    price-cutting. 

Various  Scandinavian  owners  have 
offered  large  boats  for  the  transport  of 
coal  from  Britain  to  the  U.  S.  with  coal 
on  the  basis  of  freights  at  12s.  6d.@15s. 
per  ton.  On  the  other  hand  British  ob- 
servers do  not  anticipate  a  demand  for 
British  coal  unless  the  American  strike 
is  nrotracted  over  two  or  three  months. 

The  effects  of  the  strike  in  the  engi- 
neering trades,  or  the  "lockout,"  the 
designation  depending  on  the  point  of 
view,  is  not  having  such  a  serious  effect 
on  the  coal  trade  as  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. In  the  north  of  England  no 
difference  is  noticeable,  but  this  is 
pix)bably  because  the  industrial  demand 
was  pretty  poor  anyhow.  In  North- 
umberland and  Durham  the  collieries 
are  nearly  all  on  full  time. 

Contracts  from  abroad  include  12,- 
000  tons  of  prime  gas  coal  for  the 
Christiania  gasworks  at  22s.  lOJd.  f.o.b.. 
shipment  to  be  made  during  April  and 


May.  The  Bordeaux  gasworks  has  con- 
tracted for  7,000  tons  special  Wear  gas 
coal  for  shipment  next  month,  and  the 
Trondhjem  gasworks  for  1,500  tons  of 
the  same   coal   also   during  April. 


Destination    of 
February,  1 


Country 
Russia. . . . 
.Sweden . .  . 
Norway. . , 
Denmark. 
Germany 


Netherlands ... 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

.\/.ore8and 
Madeira 

Canary  Islands.. 

Italy 

Austria  Hungiiry 


Algeria 

Fi  ench  West  .\frica 
PortugueEe    Wes 

Africa 

ChUe 

Brazil 

I'ruguay. 

-Argentine  Republic 
Channel  Islands.. . 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Egypt 

.A.nglo-Egj-ptian 

Sudan 

Aden  and  Depend. 

British  India 

Ceylon 

Other  Countries.  : 

Total..  .  . 


British 

Coal     Exports, 

920,  1921 

and  1922 

Gr 

OSS    Tons 

. 

1920 

1921 

1922 
17,546 

158,153 

68,566 

122.272 

61,402 

48,275 

144.252 

91,042 

167,392 

165,598 

48,909 

359,869 

32,269 

106,268 

336,725 

98,424 

10,569 

239.027 

1,232,085 

369,641 

1,206,442 

24,652 

30,808 

47,842 

22,052 

2,721 

7,564 

30,855 

117,714 

152.429 

28,484 

2,252 

27,011 

310,445 

310,934 

319,349 

5,002 

18,075 

26,028 

16,061 

53.001 

43,428 

97,320 

9,942 

4,697 

2,098 

15,368 

7,265 

4,184 

153 

479 

9,526 

19,271 

8,838 

72,318 

34,358 

4,958 

35,378 

49,058 

73,591 

128,252 

9,402 

14,152 

19,152 

106,875 

26,138 

50.364 

25,633 

13,764 

5,891 

74,291 

53,318 

160 
12,456 

134,036 

13,040 

120,570 

22,685 

26,754 

90,754 

120,102 

146,484 

tendant  on  the  impending  strike.  Coal 
was  available  in  unlimited  quantities. 
Movements  to  New  England  consumed 
the  bulk  of  the  week's  shipments.  Much 
coal  was  being  shipped  north  on  con- 
signment, anticipating  the  strike. 

Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

Week  Ended , 

March  23  March  30 

N.  &  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point: 

Cars    on    hand    \  407  1  sgg 

Tons   on   hand    73',257  84',822 

Tons    dumped     158,488  153,791 

Tonnage    waiting     8,000  14,150 

Virginian   Ry.  Piers.   Sewalls  Point: 

Cars    on    hand    1,733 

Tons    on   hand    86,650 

Tons   dumped    135,631 

Tonnage    waiting    11,412 

C.  &  O.   Piers,    Newport  News: 

Cars  on   hand    1,218 

Tons   on    hand    60,900 

Tons    dumped     83,042 

Tonnage    waiting     2,985 


2,601,046     1.729,148     4,014,433 


British  Coal   Exports,    February, 
1920.    1921   and   1922 

Feb.  Jan. -Feb. 

. — Quantity  (Gross  Tons)  — 

1920 2,601,046  5,959,618 

1921 1,729,148  3,429,254 

1922 4,014,334  8,035,269 

Value . 

1920 £9,693,712        £21,235.849 

192! 4.240.620  9,796,328 

1922 4.446.225  9,229,764 


Much  Pre-Strike  Activity  at  Roads 

Activity  at  Hampton  Roads  was  un- 
abated last  week.  Business  was 
steadily  increasing,  with  prospects  of 
I'ecord-breaking  activity  if  the  coal 
strike  is  prolonged  any  great  extent. 

April  1  contracts  were  not  in  evi- 
dence, many  buyers  preferring  to  take 
chances  with  the  current  market  rather 
than  tie  up  for  twelve  months  on 
present  prices.  Dealers  in  many  cases, 
expressed  the  same  tendency. 

Prices  remained  practically  un- 
changed, despite  increased  business  at- 


1.624 

81,200' 

108,862 

30,560 

1,494 
74.700 
57.065 

7.625 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
March  30,  1922 

FROM   H.A.MPTON  ROADS; 
For  Atlantic  Islands:  Tons 

Nor.    S.S.    Thorgerd.    for    Barbados.  ...  2.979- 
Am.  .S.S.   Callabasas,  for  Kingston.  ...  1.302 
For  Argentine : 

Ital.    S.S.    Stromboli 7.377 

Br.     S.S.     Elswick     Park,     for     Bahia 

Blanca     5.854- 

Br.    S.S.    Novington,    for    Parana 4.800- 

For  Africa : 
Br.     S.S.    Knight    of    the    Garter,    for 

Port    Said     1.297 

For   Canada : 
Xor     S.S.     Svartfond.     for     St.     Johns, 

N.    B 3,042 

For  Chile: 

Am.   S.S.  Cacique,  for   Iquique 2,040 

For  Dutch  Guiana: 
Am.    S.S.    Theoline 890 


Nor.   S.S.   Solvang,   for   Port  Tarafa. 
FROM   PHILADELPHIA: 
For  Porto  Rico: 
S.S.    Ozama,    for    San  Juan 


.3,289 


Pier  and   Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

PIERS 

March  25  April  It 

Pool    9.  New  York   ..   $5.  35(5  $5. 65  $5.  35(3  $5.  65 

Pool  10.  New  York ...  ,    5.100    5.35  5.10@   5.35 

Pool    Q.Philadelphia,.    5.40(!f    5.70  5.40O   5.70 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia..    5  OOS    5.35  5.00(a  5  35 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia.  .    5  55(ai   5.80  5.55(01  5.80 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...   4.50(a   4.65  4.60@  4.70- 

Pools  .5-6-7  Hamp   Rds         4.30  4.30 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds.    .         4  55  i. 45(3)  4.50 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9.  New  York.... $5. 75(3  $6.  10  $5.75(a$6.10 

Pool  10,  New  York..  .  .    5.45(3.   5.70  5.45@'   5.70 

Pool  9,    Philadelphia..    5.60(3i   5.85  5.60O'   5.85 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia   .    5.20(3i   5.60  5.20(5    5.60- 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds  .             4.80  4.85 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds,  .            4.70J  i.60 

WeLsh,  Gibraltar 40s.  6d.  f.o.b.  40s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b.  40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b.  50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Genoa 42s.  t.i.b.  42s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh.  Messina 38s.  t.i.b.  38s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh.  Algiers 37s.  f.o.b.  I  38s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Pernambuco....  62s.  6d.  fob.  62s.  6d.  fob. 

Welsh.  Bahia 62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  628.  J6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 38s.  f.a.s.  38s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Teneriffe 38s.  f.a.s.  388.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 42s.  f.o.b.  42s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas   ..  .      40s.  fas.  40s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh.  Naples 38s.  f.o.b.  38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  f.o.b.  52s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Welsh,  Singapore. .    .          55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f.o.b.  46s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Belgian,  Antwerp 3(te.  30s. 

Alexandria 47s.  45s. 

Bombay 38  rupees  38  rupees 

Capetown 39s.  39s. 


?.  9  16  2330  7  M  31 
Apr.         May 


841!  B2S2  9  16  2330  6  B  20  273 
June       July  Aug.      Sept. 


8  IS 2229  5  IZI926  3  10  024317  14  2128  41118254  11  18  2S 
Oct.-         Nov.       Dec.        Jan.       Fib.      Mar. 


Current   Quotations   British   Coal   f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

I''orcign  Quotations  by  Cable-  to  Coal  Age 
Cardiff  :  March  25  April  If 

Admiralty.  Large 278.(n  27s.  6d.     27s.(n>27s.  6d. 

Steam,  Smalls l9s.Co  20s.         JPs.gJSs.  6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams 24s.  6d.  238.(3238.  Cd. 

Best  Gas 24s.f3  25s.        248.@248.  6d. 

Best  Bunkers 22s.  6d.(g  23s.     228.(»22s.  5d. 

tAdvances   over  previous  week  shown    in   heavy- 
type:  declines  in  ifa/tcc. 
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Despite  Imminence  of  Strike 
Market  Is  Notably  Quiet 

Prices  Fail  to  Rally  on  Spot  Business — 
Non-Union  Quotations  for  Delivery 
After  Middle  of  April  Tend  Upward- 
Buyers  Await  Rate  Decision. 

DESPITE  the  eve  of  the  strike, 
market  conditions  last  week  were 
the  quietest  for  some  time.     There 


Of  course,  should  the  strike  reach 
heavily  into  the  non-union  fields  the 
story  would  be  different.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  buying  public  is 
not  hurrying  for  additional  fuel. 

The  export  situation  dating  from 
March  11  has  shown  a  decided  improve- 
ment. Despite  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  ship  cleared  from  Baltimore  for 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  month,  March 
showed  a  total  export  loading  on  cargo 
account  of  30,468  tons.  The  movement 
was  the  best  for  1922,  as  the  loading  for 


was  no  last-minute  stimulation  and    January  was  19,488  tons  and  for  Feb- 

prices  refused  to  rally  on  spot  busi-    ^^ary  12,584  tons^ 

ness.  There  was  an  upward  tendency, 
however,  to  non-union  quotations  for 
delivery  after  the  middle  of  April. 
Indications  are  that  a  slow  market  is 
ahead,  as  non-union  tonnage  is  con- 
sidered nearly  adequate  to  meet 
needs  at  the  current  rate  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  expected  announcement  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
the  recent  application  for  freight  re- 
ductions has  a  tendency  to  delay  coal 
buyers.  Whatever  the  decision,  it 
should  help  the  trade,  as  it  will  set- 
tle the  existing  uncertainty  over  the 
freight  situation. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

In  view  of  the  spirit  of  antagonism 
shown  by  an  element  among  the  miners 
toward  any  reduction  in  the  wage  scale 
and  their  efforts  to  prevent  others  from 
working,  several  companies  have  sus- 
pended operations  for  the  time  being, 
producing  only  a  little  railroad  fuel. 
This  makes  little  difference  since  there 
is  virtually  no  demand.  Prices  are  de- 
clining on  Pools  9,  10  and  11. 


pers  of  these  coals  that  the  workers 
might  join  the  strikers  and  then  there 
might  be  a  different  situation  to  meet. 
There  is  considerable  Southern  coal 
coming  into  this  market  and  handlers 
of  Pennsylvania  coals  say  it  is  being 
sent  into  Xew  England  as  far  north  as 
Vermont.  Those  coals  coming  here  are 
on  contract  and  it  was  said  that  some 
of  the  local  public  utilities  have  closed 
large  contracts  at  low  figures. 


Coke 


BUFFALO 

The  market  has  been  strong,  with 
no  large  amount  offering.  Domestic 
sizes  have  been  wanted  in  good  volume 
and  some  increase  is  reported  in  the 
call  for  chestnut  coke,  which  until 
lately  has  been  quiet.  Prices  are 
$4.50@$4.75  for  Connellsville  foundry, 
$3.25@$3.50  for  furnace  and  $2.85  for 
chestnut  coke. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

During  the  first  twenty-four  days  of 
March,  the  field  produced  61,906  car- 
loads of  coal  as  against  58,949  cars  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  February. 
Large  consumers  of  fuel  have  heavy 
stocks  on  hand  so  that  a  shut-down  for 
a  time,  at  least,  vrill  not  affect  industry. 

Consumers,  generally,  have  thus  far 
refused  to  take  seriously  the  prospect 


L"lr.^i^l"^^^Tr  °l*nf 'S     of  a  prolonged  idleness  in,the  mining 


experienced  in  a  long  while,  bein;^ 
something  of  an  anomalous  condition 
with  an  impending  strike.  Prices  re- 
mained at  the  low  level  reached  the 
previous  week,  with  very  little  buying 
of  any  kind. 

As  yet  the  full  effect  of  the  suspen- 


region.  There  has  been  little  or  no 
change  in  prices  as  a  result  of  the 
strike  situation. 


FAIRMONT 

There  was  no  marked  increase  in 
sion  has  not  been  felt  and  operators  production  nor  was  there  any  better 
are  not  in  position  to  estimate  just  sale  for  coal  as  the  month  closed.  On 
what  tonnage  they  can  get  out  from  the  contrary  many  companies  had  fin- 
non-union  mines.  Of  course  strong  ef-  ished  up  filling  their  pre-strike  orders 
forts  will  be  made  by  the  union  to  cut     and    were    shut    down.      Railroad    fuel 


down  this  force  and  there  is  just  a 
possibility  that  this  will  cause  an  in- 
crease in  spot  prices.  This  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unde- 
niable improvement  in  the  iron  trade. 
It  is  now  the  general  expectation  that 
the  steel  industry  in  this  territory  will 
be  able  to  operate  close  to  full  for  the 
balance  of  the  year. 

Reports  are  current  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  soon 
render  its  report  on  the  recent  applica- 
tion for  a  freight  reduction.  Many  con- 
sumers are  holding  off  further  pur- 
chases awaiting  this  decision.  What- 
ever the  ruling  it  should  make  for  bet- 
ter buying,  as  the  uncertainty  of 
freight  rates  will  then  have  been  re- 
moved. 

BALTIMORE 

So  quietly  was  the  strike  in- 
augurated that  little  public  interest  was 
shown  outside  of  the  reading  of  the 
large  headlines  in  the  newspapers. 
There  was  no  general  rush  to  get  coal. 


orders  constituted  the  bulk  of  pro- 
duction but  there  was  no  increase  in 
that  class  of  business.  Prices  were 
slipping  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
month.  On  April  1  there  were  1,226 
cars  under  load  awaiting  shipping  in- 
structions. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Coke  has  weakened  a  trifle  since  the 
last  report.  Nearly  a  week  ago  loaded 
coke  without  destination  began  to  ap- 
pear, and  it  has  been  possible  to  pick 
up  odd  lots  of  spot  at  $3.25,  while  for 
any  regular  supply  $3.50  remains  the 
market.  Rumor  has  it  that  two  mer- 
chant furnaces  about  to  blow  in  have 
bought  coke,  the  story  putting  it  that 
the  furnaces  wish  to  conceal  their  iden- 
tity. 

Operators  have  been  turning  their  at- 
tention more  to  coke  in  the  past  three 
or  four  weeks  as  the  coal  market 
turned  dull  and  not  a  few  additional 
ovens  have  been  blown  in,  repeatedly 
creating  a  prospect  that  there  would  be 
a  surplus  of  coke,  but  the  output  has  all 
been  absorbed  fairly  well  at  $3.25(5) 
$3.50.  The  market  is  as  high  as  it  was 
a  month  ago. 

Foundry  coke  remains  quotable  at 
$4.25@$4l75  according  to  brand,  but 
there  is  a  better  selection  of  brands  at 
$4.25@$4.50  than  a  fortnight  ago.  De- 
mand has  fallen  off  a  trifle. 

The  C mi  Her  reports  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  March  25  at  85,400 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens  and  49,010 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  of 
134,410  tons,  an  increase  of  10,390  tons. 


NEW  YORK 

There  was  practically  no  increased 
buying  which  strengthened  the  belief 
that  consumers  had  heavily  stocked  up 
earlv  in  the  year.  There  were  about 
200  "cars  less  at  the  local  piers  on  March 
31  than  there  were  on  the  correspond- 
ing day  of  the  previous  week  and  most 
of  this  was  on  consignment.  While 
quotations  for  spot  delivery  ranged 
about  as  the  previous  week,  inquiries 
for  shipments  to  be  made  in  about  two 
weeks  were  sometimes  quoted  from  25c. 
to  40c.  higher  than  current  figures. 

The  question  of  non-union  coals  com- 
ing forward   in   sufficient  quantities  to 
keep  the  market  from  sky-rocketing  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  coal  was  a  topic 
Prices  are  possibly  a  shade  better,  but     i>enerally   discussed.      It    was    feared, 
this  is  by  no  means  marked.  however,  by  some  operators  and  ship- 


UNIONTOWN 

While  an  appeal  has  been  made  to 
non-union  miners  to  join  the  walkout 
there  is  no  indication  that  miners  are 
interested  in  the  industrial  debate.  No 
direct  effort  has  been  made  either  to 
appeal  to  the  Connellsville  miners  or  to 
have  them  join  the  mine  union.  Or- 
ganizers, however,  are  working  in  the 
adjoining  Westmoreland  field. 

in  the  face  of  the  shutdown  the  H. 
C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is  increasing  output 
steadily.  The  coke  mai-ket  early  last 
week  showed  signs  of  wavering  but 
closed  the  week  steady.  The  feeler  by 
two  furnaces  for  coke  tonnage  gave 
tone  to  the  market. 

The  coal  market  is  soft  and  no  broker 
or  jobber  with  his  "ear  close  to  the 
ground"  expects  to  see  anv  reaction 
from  the  strike  for  some  weeks,  at  least 
until  stock  piles  have  been  diminished. 
Quotations  are  $1.30@$1.40  for  Sewick- 
ley;  $1.40@$1.50  for  Pittsburgh  steam; 
byproduct.  $1.60@$1.75. 
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Domestic  Call  Gains  Slightly 
But  Market  Lacks  Interest 

Consumers'  Indifference  in  Marked  Con- 
trast to  Previous  Strikes — Storage 
Piles  of  Steam  Coals  at  Mines  Ade- 
quate for  Weeks  —  Plenitude  Holds 
Down  Independent  Prices. 

DEMAND  for  domestic  coal  in- 
creased slightly  last  week,  due 
to  the  desiise  of  some  dealers  to  take 
in  a  few  more  cars  before  the  strike 
sets  in.  The  market  was  devoid  of 
interest,  however,  and  the  consum- 
ers' indifference  contrasted  strongly 
with  previous  pre-strike  periods. 
Steam  coals  were  on  an  even  keel,  as 
storage  piles  at  the  mines  assure  an 
adequate  supply  for  weeks  to  come. 
Producers  were  very  active  during 
the  last  few  days  of  March.  All 
available  cars  were  loaded,  whether 
or  not  orders  were  in  hand  to  cover. 
Companies  have  been  running  heav- 
ily to  storage  lately  and  there  is  con- 
siderable coal  available  to  augment 
dealers'  supplies  when  needed.  The 
plenitude  of  coal  held  down  inde- 
pendent prices. 


additional  stocks  and  were  unable  to 
obtain  them  from  their  regular  sources 
of  supply. 

It  was  not  due  to  any  laxness  on 
the  part  of  shippers  that  some  dealers 
and  communities  are  out  of  coal.  The 
advice  was  given  out  several  weeks 
ago  to  buy  for  early  needs,  but  the 
skeptical  dealers,  who  felt  sure  that 
something  would  happen  to  avert  a 
striite,  were  quite  anxious  to  fill  up 
their   bins   at  the   last   moment. 


PHILADELPHIA 

A  survey  of  the  city  retail  yards  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  minimum  of  four 
to  six  weeks  supply  on  hand.  The  pub- 
lic has  been  buying  lately  mostly  for 
current  consumption.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  week  cold,  wet  weather 
was  in  evidence  and  buying  picked  up 
quite  briskly.  In  addition,  there  were  a 
few  buyers  who  were  stampeded  into 
the  market  at  the  last  moment. 

Despite  some  of  the  indications  of  a 
slight  scare,  the  public  as  a  whole 
looks  upon  the  mine  troubles  in  the 
light  of  a  "bluff."  All  operators 
shipped  their  full  production  during 
the  last  week,  but  there  was  not  the 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  trade  that 
■was  exhibited  in  the  previous  week. 

One  of  the  large  companies  contin- 
ues to  take  orders  for  shipment  during 
April,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  usual 
restrictions  as  to  strikes,  etc.  It  has 
been  learned  it  has  a  storage  stock  of 
about  100,000  tons  of  sizes  larger  than 
pea.  All  of  the  big  companies  have 
heavy  stocks  of  pea  and  expect  to  ship 
from  storage  all  summer  if  the  strike 
lasts  that  long. 

Steam  sizes  continue  without  change, 
inere  are  heavy  storage  stocks  and  it 
IS  not  thought  there  will  be  any  in- 
crease m  prices  for  a  month  or  more. 

BUFFALO 

Some  of  the  larger  companies 
stopped  taking  on  new  business  late 
m  March,  being  unable  to  promise  earlv 
delivery.  Dealers  in  some  cases  have 
been  paying  25c.  or  50c.  premium  last 
week,  as  they  were  much   in  need  of 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

The  foreign  element  among  the 
miners  is  well  prepared  financially  to 
withstand  the  suspension,  but  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking miner  is  not  so  well  off. 
The  retail  storekeepers  had  their  lesson 
during  the  great  strike  of  1902  and  the 
whole  region  will  go  on  a  cash  basis. 
This  will  have  a  tendency  to  shorten 
the  suspension. 

The  roads  have  many  cars  on  the 
sidings,  awaiting  shipment  to  the  mar- 
ket. One  of  the  large  coal  companies 
has  loaded  evei-y  type  of  car  it  could 
get.  A  storage  yard  at  Carbondale  that 
has  a  capacity  of  220,000  tons  has  450,- 
000  tons  of  chestnut  and  100,000  tons  of 
pea  coal  in  it. 

BOSTON 

Thus  far  the  number  of  family  orders 
for  next  season's  supply  has  been  re- 
latively small,  and  dealers  are  more  or 
less  mystified  to  know  how  they  are 
coming  out  with  their  present  stocks. 
Warm  weather  a  week  ago  slowed  the 
inquiry,  but  at  this  writing  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  is  giving  an  impetus  to 
spot  sales. 

The  larger  distributors  will  have  on 
hand  enough  to  cover  deliveries  equal 
to  those  for  three  months  during  1921, 
but  thei-e  is  no  telling  what  tonnage  will 
be  moved  between  now  and  July  1. 

The  companies  have  now  ceased  ac- 
cepting orders,  and  while  there  are  a 
few  cargoes  yet  to  be  shipped  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  another 
week  will  probably  see  a  complete  ces- 
sation of  loading  at  the  piers,  except 
possibly  of  egg  and  pea  from  storage 
piles. 

NEW  YORK 

The  indifference  shown  by  the  public 
to  the  approach  of  April  1  was  the 
principal  feature  of  the  situation  last 
week.  Producers  had  no  trouble  to 
move  supplies,  having  been  booked 
ahead  the  past  few  weeks,  but  there 
was  no  excitement. 

Independent  operators  and  shippers 
v/ho  have  refused  to  book  orders  ex- 
ceeding their  output  for  several  days 
back  cleaned  up  their  coal  on  tracks  so 
far  as  possible  on  Friday.  There  was 
plenty  of  company  coal  around,  and 
regular  customers  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  their  shipments.  Because  of 
this  and  the  apparent  coolness  of  deal- 
ers to  independent  coals  the  demand 
was  not  as  active  as  was  expected  and 
quotations  showed  little  difference  from 
the  previous  week. 

Demand    for    the    steam    coals    was 


quiet.  Everybody  seems  to  be  well 
supplied  and  there  was  no  unexpected 
rush  to  lay  in  reserve  stocks.  There 
are  many  loaded  boats  of  rice  and  bar- 
ley in  the  harbor. 

BALTIMORE 

There  is  probably  five  or  six  weeks' 
reserve  coal  here  for  those  who  are 
actual  consumers  during  that  period. 
Dealers  are  telling  prospective  pur- 
chasers that  they  would  not  advise  lay- 
ing in  of  the  usual  spring  stocks  of 
coal,  taking  the  ground  that  prices  are 
now  probably  at  peak. 

The  dealers  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  strike  will  not  last  until  mid- 
summer and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  emergency  calls  the 
late  part  of  the  summer  and  the  fall. 
No  move  has  been  made  to  ration  the 
stocks  on  hand,  but  dealers  are  ad- 
vising that  consumers  take  only  what 
they  actually  need. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Market  conditions  are  quiet.  Com- 
mercial buying  has  received  practically 
no  impetus  attributable  to  the  walkout, 
consumers  buying  in  the  same  leisurely 
manner  that  has  characterized  the  mar- 
ket for  months  past.  The  industrial  de- 
mand has  been  slowly  improving,  due 
to  more  active  operations  at  plants  in 
Southern  temtory,  but  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  heavy  increase  in  coal  con- 
sumption. Industry  is  not  yet  in  that 
position  where  its  requirements  can  be 
anticipated  far  in  advance,  hence  the 
spot  market  affords  an  ample  supply 
of  fuel  for  current  use,  there  being  no 
inclination  to  stock  a  reserve. 

There  has  been  some  change  in  steam 
quotations,  pi-ices  ranging  as  follows: 
Mine  Run  Washed 

Carbon    Hill    $2.00O$2.25      $2.00@$2.25 

Cahaba     1.85®    2.25        2.00@    2.25 

Black    Creek     ...    2.000)    2.40        2.25@    2.50 
Pratt     1.75@    2.00        1.90@    2.25 

Domestic  demand  is  very  weak  and 
producers  are  finding  trouble  in  dis- 
posing of  output,  and  are  diverting  it 
toward  filling  steam  orders  when  ob- 
tainable. April  prices  range  as  follows: 
Lump  and  Egg 

Carbon  Hill ,„  ,1?^''°,  nn 

Cahaba    ^l^'R   ?SS 

Black    Creek     2.75®    3.00 

Corona   2.00 

Montevallo   ^•=" 

A  heavy  output  is  accounted  for  prin- 
cipally bv  the  demand  for  railroad  fuel 
for  stocking  and  the  large  amount  be- 
ing coked  for  furnace  and  commercial 
use.  There  is  slight  probability  of  any 
serious  interruption  to  production  m 
the  Alabama  field  by  labor  disturbances. 

VIRGINIA 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  there 
was  a  loss  of  7  per  cent  in  the  output, 
that  telling  in  a  measure  the  story  of 
market  conditions  in  the  East.  The 
aggregate  output,  however,  was  still 
above  60  per  cent,  or  approximately 
125,000  tons.  Domestic  grades  were 
hard  to  move  and  the  steam  demand 
slackened,  with  prices  also  on  a  lower 
level.  Producers  anticipate  a  stronger 
demand  before  the  close  of  April. 
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reserve  piles,  the  selling  crews  are  set- 


tions  until  coal  gets  cheaper.  The  past 
two  months  have  been  record  breakers 
in  the  sales  of  smithing  coal  in  St. 
Louis,  which  is  recorded  as  being  the 
heaviest  smithing  coal  market  in  the 
country. 

Retail  prices  are: 

Carterv-ille $7.50(a,J8  0O 

' 6.50 

5.75 

15.75 


Eastern  Coals  in  Heavy  Volume  and 
Midwest  Producers  Plug  Sidings  with 
Loads — Cold  Spell  Holds  Domestic 
Prices — Operators  Welcome  Chance 
to  Clean  House. 

"•ONSUMERS  are  "all  set"  for  the 
strike  and  the  suspension  began 
with  buying  at  a  low  ebb.  A  slight 
cold-weather  flurry  of  buying  by  deal- 


is. so 

16.00 

r4.25 

12.25 
10.50 
9.75 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Demand  for  steam  coal  continued 
strong  in  the  final  week  preceding  the 
strike.  There  was  no  lack  of  active 
supply  and  as  a  result  there  were  no 


Consumers  Ready  for  Strike;     ^  ihei;*  minds  "ahead"  foi- ' whlt^  may   ^JLdLri' 

Prices  Firm  Up  at  Last    happen  in  midsummer.  ^ft^LHod  grate 

CHICAGO  lSl£;p.  ...: 

A  slight  flurry  of  dealer  buying  was    Smokeless 

the    only    last-minute    feature    of    the    cSS^e  coke^    ' ' 
coal   market.     A   good  many  men  who 
had    insisted    to    salesmen     that     they 
were    fixed     for   a    strike    if   it    should 
come,  plead  for  "a  few  more  cars"  on 

CONSUMERS  are  "all  set"  for  the    the   last  day   or   two  of  coal   digging, 
strike  and  the  suspension  began    J,"  ^1'^^  cases  they  did  not  get  them     ___    . _ 

But  the  market  generally  was  full  of  noticeable  price  changes  recorded.  Just 
coal  of  almost  every  size  and  a  little  what  will  happen  after  about  a  month 
shopping  around  brought  to  light  about  of  strike,  is  problematical. 
ers  last  week  held  domestic  prices  any  kind  desired  and  at  a  fair  price.  Retailers  are  offering  coal  for  lower 
firm  wViilf.  «tpnm  o-rflHes  had  an  UD-  Screenings  were  in  fair  demand  and  prices  than  have  prevailed  for  three 
hrm  while  steam  graaes  haa  an  up  ^.^^  ^^.j^^  j^^^^^  ^^jj  ^j^^^^  ^2.  in  fact,  years.  Practically  every  retailer  in  In- 
wai-d  tendency.  Eastern  coals  con-  jj,  pushed  $2.25  so  hard  during  the  dianapolis  has  a  stock  on  hand  which 
tinued  to  flow  in  heavily  and  Midwest  end  of  last  week  that  a  good  deal  of  is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  his 
operators  produced  right  up  to  the  business  which  mig;ht  have  been  kept  in  yard  Industrials  have  coal  supplies  to 
^  ,      J.  1,  -1   ui  ■         Illinois  was  taken  by  Eastern  coals.  last  from  60  to  90  days  and  some  have 

last  day,  loading  all  available  equip-        Prices  on  Illinois  domestic  sizes  were    sufficient  reserves  to  hold  out  120  days, 
ment.    Unsold  tonnage  is  large.  steady  through  it  all.    Southern  Illinois 

Producers    welcome    a    chance    to    prepared  sizes  ranged  $3@$3.65,  which  SOLTHERN  ILLINOIS 

was  an  almost  imperceptible  improve-  there  is  no  excitement,  no  specula- 
ment.  Standard  district  prepared  sold  tion  as  to  what  coal  is  worth  or  will 
$2.65@$3  and  northern  Illinois  was  bring  and  there  is  the  idleness  that 
quoted  $4.25(a)$4.50.  Indiana  and  Poca- 
hontas slumped  slightly,  however. 
Very  little  Pocahontas  sold  for  as  much 
1.75  at  the  end  of  the  week 


clear  their  books  of  this  tonnage;  in 
fact,  the  mines  could  not  have  run 
much  longer  with  conditions  as  they 
were.  The  domestic  user  maintains 
an  air  of  aloofness  and  the  industrial 
buyer  now  has  comfortable  stocks  on 
hand.  This  has  been  the  quietest 
pre-strike  market  on  record. 


always  prevailed  previous  to  a  strike 
in  other  years,  at  that  time  because  of 
no  equipment  and  now  because  of  no 
business.  Dissatisfaction  is  rampant 
There  were  no  new  calls  from  manu-    among   the   miners.     Over   the   field   is 


an  air  of  poverty.  Nearly  all  the 
Carterville  miners  are  in  favor  of  a 
strike;  a  fight  to  the  finish  against  a 
reduction. 

Railroad  tonnage  has  been  good.    The 


facturers  or  public   utilities  and  about 

all    the     business     of    the    week     was 

centered  upon  filling  contracts  and  get- 
.         ting  coal  on  hand  down  to  a  reasonable 

The     region    finished     the     working    quantity.     Country  trade,  which  caused        „ „ _-- 

period  with  considerable  coal  on  hand,  ^jjg  gjight  flurry,  was  partly  due  to  the  only  commercial  demand  has  been  for 
since  every  mine  did  its  level  best  up  to  snowy  and  rainy  weather  which  swept  screenings  and  some  operations  have 
the  day  of  the  strike.  Many  an  opera-  over  "this  country  all  week  long,  but  been  giving  their  lump  coal  away  be- 
tor  declares  there  will  be  little  if  any  niany  a  sales  manager  ascribed  it  to  a  low  cost  to  get  screenings, 
of  this  held  for  a  rise  in  price.  It  is  ^ush  to  cover  by  a  good  many  small  The  Standard  field  is  quiet.  There  is 
hard  for  them  to  imagine  anything  that    dealers  who  had  actually  believed  there    no  demand  for  anything  except  a  little 


would  cause  a  rise  until  sometime  late 
in  the  summer  and  that  is  too  long  to 
hold  coal  already  on  wheels. 

There  was  a  little  demand  all  the 
while  for  screenings  at  a  price  that 
stood  up  close  to  $2.25  and  Western  pro- 
ducers, feeling  that  they  must  keep  out 
all  the  Eastern  coal  they  could,  tried 
their  noblest  to  fill  the  entire  demand. 


would  be  no  strike. 


screenings.     Mines  working  on  railroad 
tonnage  have  run  full  time. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  March  31  the 
unbilled  tonnage  aggregated  between 
2,500  and  3,000  cars,  so  that  there  will 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

As  a  good  many  western  Kentucky 
mines  are  not  unionized,  and  one  union- 
ized section  is  under  a  no-strike  con-  be  no  shortage  of  coal  for  some  time 
tract  with  a  year  to  run,  it  is  believed  to  come  in  the  St.  Louis  territory, 
that  considerable  tonnage  will  be  pro-  A  forerunner  of  the  things  that  are 
duced.  Some  of  the  largest  mines  are  to  be  is  noticeable  in  the  tonnages  pro- 
It  wasn't  such  a  hard  job.  The  rail-  operated  on  the  open-shop  basis,  and  duced  by  big  companies  who  have  per- 
road  yards  were  full  of  coal  most  of  the  men  are  well  satisfied.  Production  haps  exceeded  all  of  their  previous 
the  time  looking  for  buyers  so  that  has  been  heavier  as  a  result  of  a  few  records  during  the  past  month,  while 
even  some  first-class  Pocahontas  had  rush  orders.  hundreds  of  smaller  mines  are  idle 
hard  sledding.'  A  few  large  shipments  Demand  for  screenings  continues  unable  to  compete  in  salesmanship, 
had  to  be  unloaded  at  sacrifice  prices,    good,  with  supplies  light.     This  condi-  marketing     problems     and     economical 

tion  is  resulting  in  larger  shipping  of  management, 
mine  run.    Many  mines  are  running  ful 
ler  than  for  months  past,  and  are  load 


One  consignment  of  Pocahontas  mine 
run  went  at  $1  which  was  the  low 
record  of  recent  years  in  the  Midwest. 


Almost    everybody    was    willing    and    ing  up  sidings  with  production  to  move 


ready  for  a  strike.  With  conditions  as 
they  were  before  April  1,  most  mines 
could  not  have  run  much  longer  on  the 
business  in  sight  even  if  there  had  been 
no  strike.  The  coal  consuming  public 
appeared   to  care   not   a   whit  whether 


after  April  1,  if  needed.  Prices  are 
weaker  on  lump,  but  screenings  and 
mine  run  are  stiffer. 


LOUISVILLE 

Jobbers  are  assuring  their  customers 
of  their  ability  to  supply  fuel,  n  not 
from  one  group  of  mines  then  from  an- 
other. Producers  are  anticipating  that 
many  non-union  mines  may  go  out  at 
the  start  in  sympathy,  but  that  after  a 


ST.  LOUIS 

The    quietest   pre-strike    period    that     few  days  of  idleness  they  will  be  glad 

there  was  a  walk-out  or  not,  and  buyers  St.  Louis  has  ever  experienced  is  that     to   get  back   to  work.      '  ""^       *"'" 

who   really   needed   coal   had    all    they  of  the   present.     There   is   no  domestic 

could  use.  buying    excepting    in    small    quantities 

Beginning  in  May  the  trade  hopes  for  of  cheap  coal  for  temporary  purposes. 

a  gradual  pick-up  though  no  one  thinks  The   domestic   situation   in   the   country 

any  union  coal  will  be  in  the  country  by  is    just    about    the    same.      Nobody    is 

that  time.    If  there  is  no  settlement  be-  worrying.     Providence  seems  to  be  on 

tween    operators    and    miners     in     that  the  side  of  the  man  with  little  money. 

month,   a   fight  for    markets    probably        Some  steam  plants  figure  rather  than     .i„..  ^v-.  - ^.       -.  -  -    , 

will  open  up.     So,  as  the  strike  starts  spend  money  on  storage  of  coal  it  will     it  out  of  their  system,"  is  the  general 

and  consumers  begin  to  shovel  into  their  be  more  economical  to  suspend   opera-     feeling. 


A  considerable 
tonnage  is  on  cars  at  mines,  waiting  for 
orders.  Much  of  this  coal  is  lump,  pro- 
duced in  an  effort  to  supply  screen- 
ings, and  with  the  belief  that  it  would 
sell  in  event  of  strike. 

The  coal  trade  takes  the  attitude 
that  there  could  be  no  better  time  than 
now  for  a  strike.     "Let  the  miners  get 
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Strike  Worries  Nobody 

Around  Head  of  Lakes 

Dock  Stocks  Look  Good  for  at  Least 
Three  Months,  Possibly  Five — East- 
ern Coal  May  Come  by  Boat — Utili- 
ties Reassure  Customers. 

THE  Northwest  region  has  set- 
tled itself  for  the  strike  period. 
The  docks  are  piled  reasonably  high 
with  both  soft  coal  for  industry  and 
anthracite  for  domestic  use,  so  that 
not  only  the  half-informed  general 
public,  but  also  the  reasonably  well- 
informed  large  coal  buyers  believe 
the  region  is  good  for  at  least  three 
months  and  probably  five.  Some  of 
the  gas  and  electric-light  and  power 
companies  are  publicly  assuring  their 
industrial  customers  that  service  will 
be  uninterrupted. 

Dock  men  are  eyeing  their  stocks 
with  almost  a  paternal  interest,  how- 
ever, and  are  not  going  after  any 
new  business.  Plans  are  now  being 
made,  rather  indefinitely,  for  distri- 
bution of  dock  stocks  through  the 
Dock  Operators'  Association  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  strike  seems  to  have  caused 
little  worry  in  the  Northwest.  There 
has  been  some  little  preparation  for 
trouble,  however,  as  evidenced  in  the 
fact  that  coal  shipments  during  March 
have  gained  considerably  over  a  year 
ago. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  strike 
may  cause  prices  of  coal  in  store  to 
be  worth  more,  but  it  will  hardly  re- 
sult immediately.  And  since  the  docks 
are  amply  supplied,  there  is  no  reason 
for  haste  in  laying  in  more  than  a 
moderate  amount  for  early  needs. 

The  Northwest  is  in  the  best  condi- 
tion of  any  portion  of  the  coal-buying 
territory.  There  is  in  store  on  the 
docks  from  60  to  90  days'  supply,  which 
period  is  assumed  will  be  the  fullest 
extent    of   the    suspension. 

Altogether,  the  Northwest  feels  little 
*^^Kr^  f°'".  apprehension  now.  Some 
public  utility  corporations  have  provi- 
dently laid  in  an  extra  store.  Some 
of  the  railroads  have  distributed  fuel 
along  their  lines,  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  But  both  moves  seem 
to  have  been  not  quite  necessary,  though 
tending  to  assure  against  a  stringency 
when  stress   sets   in,  if  it  does. 

One  lesson  which  has  been  learned, 
from  past  experience,  is  to  guard 
against  prophecy  on  the  matter  of  the 
strike.  For  some  years  past,  the  trade 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  predict 
shortages  and  scarcities  of  fuel,  none 
of  which  developed.  And  coal  buyers 
saw  in  the  move  nothing  but  an  effort 
to  urge  people  into  buying  coal  through 


the  threat  of  a  shortage.  So  the 
present  situation  has  been  let  severely 
alone. 

The  tonnage  of  coal  handled  in  the 
Twin  Cities  by  one  of  the  leading  roads 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  March 
was  more  than  double  the  same  period 
of  1921,  with  7,600  cars  this  year  and 
3,400  last  year. 


DULUTH 

Despite  the  strike,  coal  buying  at  the 
Head-of-the-Lakes  is  absolutely  at  a 
standstill.  Dock  men  claim  this  is  for- 
tunate for  otherwise  dock  stocks  would 
disappear  too  soon.  Docks  are  not  re- 
fusing orders.  They  simply  are  not 
looking  for  business,  and  are  trying  to 
conserve  supplies.  The  coal  situation  is 
sized  up  by  an  authority,  as  not  danger- 
ous, but  ticklish. 

It  is  estimated  that  3,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  and  500,000  tons  of 
anthracite  will  be  on  the  docks  when 
navigation  opens  about  April  20.  This 
should  carry  the  trade  for  three  months 
and  if  a  little  Eastern  coal  trickles  in 
the  Northwest  should  not  feel  the  pinch 
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of  want  for  about  four  or  five  months. 

Dock  men  ai-e  already  talking  of  a 
regulation  of  shipments,  and  the  possi- 
bility is  that  the  Dock  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation of  Minneapolis  will  take  charge 
of  distribution.  If  this  happens  the 
industries  and  public  utilities  will  be 
supplied  first.  Dock  men  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  Government  control  of 
distribution  as  during  the  last  strike. 

Prices  are  firm  all  around  with  no 
showing  of  a  change  either  way.  Re- 
tail trade  in  Duluth  and  Superior,  is  re- 
ported as  good,  though  the  weather  is 
milder. 

MILWAUKEE 

The  coal  market  at  Milwaukee  is  flat, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  more  animation 
at  the  docks  than  in  summer.  There  is 
a  dribbling  movement  outward  by  rail, 
and  deliveries  in  the  city  are  generally 
confined  to  small  lots.  Soft  coal 
screenings  are  in  some  demand  and 
little  on  hand.  Screenings  will  probably 
continue  scarce  until  navigation  opens. 
Coke  is  being  delivered  a  little  more 
liberally  of  late.  Prices  of  coal  and 
coke   have   not  undergone   any  change. 

The  Wisconsin  Gas,  and  Wisconsin 
Electric  Association,  have  issued  a  joint 
circular  saying  they  have  60  to  90  days' 
supply  on  hand,  and  that  factories  and 
other  industries  using  electric  light, 
power  or  gas  may  count  on  uninter- 
rupted sei-vice. 


New  England 


Surfeit  of  Coal  Makes 

Distress  Prices  Common 

Market  Less  Active  Than  at  Any  Time 
Since  Year  Began — Textile  Strike 
Spreads  and  Many  Stock  Piles  Remain 
Stationary — No  Railroad  Fuel  Orders 
in  Sight. 

APRIL  1  finds  the  coal  market  less 
^  active  than  at  any  time  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  textile  strike 
is  spreading  and  many  reserves  are 
almost  stationary.  For  Pennsylvania 
grades  thei-e  is  a  most  restricted  ter- 
ritory and  even  at  Hampton  Roads 
there  is  only  a  moderate  request. 
The  market  is  so  surfeited  with  coal 
that  distress  prices  are  now  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  union  mine 
suspension  will  be  a  check  to  the 
flow  of  coal  which  has  been  coming 
Tinder  forced  draft  to  this  territory. 
The  Maine  Central  has  joined 
other  New  England  roads  in  closing 
contracts.  With  these  railroad  orders 
disposed  of  there  are  in  prospect  no 
further  requisitions  of  any  size  for 
engine  fuel  for  several  months  to 
come. 

Buyers  are  not  at  all  impressed  by 
strike  talk.  The  market  is  less  active 
than  at  any  time  since  Jan.  1,  and  no 
recovery  is  in  sight.    The  textile  strike 


is  spreading  rather  than  otherwise  and 
for  a  large  number  of  plants  coal  re- 
serves remain  almost  stationai-y  and 
inquiry  is  of  the  most  scattering 
character. 

Receipts  all-rail  have  been  fair,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  these  were  ship- 
ments on  contracts  that  have  now  ex- 
pired. The  trade  here  is  interested 
only  mildly  in  efforts  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  regions  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous contest  with  the  mine-workers' 
unions,  for  neither  by  water  nor  rail  is 
there  expected  much  volume  this  year 
from  districts  that  during  the  war 
period  supplied  a  heavy  tonnage. 

For  Hampton  Roads  coals  there  is 
only  moderate  request.  A  fair  tonnage 
is  coming  forward,  but  most  of  this  is 
either  on  contract  or  on  old  purchases. 
There  has  been  inquiry  here  for  Pool  3 
slack  for  one  of  the  large  utilities,  but 
there  is  enough  competition  for  the  or- 
der to  drive  prices  down  to  levels  that 
many  operators  will  not  consider. 
When  offered  for  distribution  Inland, 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  mine  run 
meet  with  hard  going;  $6  flat,  on  cars 
Boston  and  Providence,  has  been  quoted 
by  factors  with  coal  on  their  hands  to 
force  on  the  market. 

The  Maine  Central  has  joined  other 
New  England  roads  in  closing  contracts 
for  locomotive  fuel.  The  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  is  rumored  to  have  secured  a 
fair  amount  of  this  tonnage,  the  re- 
mainder being  placed  with  Boston  fac- 
tors, but  the  prices  are  not  yet  out. 

At  Philadelphia  and  New  York  piers 
there  is  hardly  a  wheel  turning  on 
bituminous,  aside  from  certain  con- 
tracts. 
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March  Closes  with  Year's 


retail  yards  288.    Total  decreases  under 
the    preceding   week    amounted    to    266 
Biggest  Output;   Prices  Sag    cars.     This  volume  is   at  least  40  per 

Bad- 


Railroads    Continue    Storing 

Order  Cars — Many  Operations  With 
Orders  Filled  Close  Before  April  1 — 
Steel  Trade  Holds  Encouragement. 


cent  under  that  of  several  weeks  ago. 


M 


roads  had  generally  filled  their  needs 
but  continued  to  store  coal  in  bad- 
order  cars,  while  some   last-minute 


stocking  also  was  noted  as  the  strike    period  in  1921. 

became  a  reality.     The  demand  was        R'^serve  fuel  programs  of  the  various 
_.   .     ^    ,  ^       ,        ,      „     railroads   were  substantially   completed 

not  sufficient,  however,  to  absorb  all    g^^g    ^q   days    ago    except   that   they 
the  coal  offered,  and  prices  continued    have   continued    to    load    surplus   "bad 
to    soften.      Many    operations    were 
closed    before    April    1    where    pro- 
ducers   had    cleaned     up    all    their 
orders. 


gas  slack,  $1.50@$1.60;  steam  mine 
run,  $1.80@.$1.90;  high  grade  gas,  3-in., 
$2.60@$2.70;  Panhandle  U-in.  domestic 
lump,  $2.75. 

BUFFALO 

Consumers  are  hard  to  interest,  even 
in  single-car  orders.  Some  rumors  of 
possible  strikes  at  non-union  mines  are 
heard,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  such 
an  outcome  is  likely  on  any  consider- 
able scale.  The  outlook  is  not  bright, 
but  some  shippers  and  dealers  expect 
Api-il  business  to  show  a  slight  gain 
over   March. 

It  will  apparently  take  many  weeks 
before  consumers  will  begin  to  show 
much  renewed  interest  in  coal.  They 
are  carrying  from  one  to  four  months' 
stock  already,  and  as  they  are  using 
but  little  coal  they  see  no  adequate 
reason  for  buying  more. 

Slack,  which  was  selling  in  better 
volume  than  other  coal  recently,  is 
now  little  wanted,  even  at  low  prices. 
Quotations  are  about  $2  for  Youghio- 
gheny  gas  lump,  $2.3.5  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.10  for 
order"    equipment,    thus    converting    it    Allegheny   Valley   and  other   mine   run 


EASTERN   OHIO 

Operations    were    speeded   up    during 

the   week   ended   March   2.5   to   meet   a 

.n/^.TT     1        1       -ii     ii       I  ■   1-     i.    general  pre-strike  demand  for   storage 

ARCH  closed  with  the  highest    fy^j      production  recorded  a  new  high 

production   of  the  year.     Rail-    point  for  the  year — 453,000  tons  or  73 

per  cent  of  capacity — and  exceeded  that 

of   the   previous    week   by   55,000   tons. 

Eastern     Ohio     is    now    approximately 

half  a  million  tons  ahead  of  the  same 


into  side-track  storage  facilities  and 
enabling  them  to  carry  a  maximum  of 
fuel  for  the  cessation  period.  However, 
the  major  portion  of  increased  produc- 


and  $1.60@$1.80  for  slack. 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

'..-■,.  The   strike  approach  has  not  served 

Apparently,  it  will  be  many  weeks    "°5rTi!  tv,     i     Ji^;^,^Ut;ti.=  „f  <=t^^,cro  to    appreciably    enhance    the    demand. 

.    c                            ■   .         4.         •          u            With  the  large  quantities  of  storage  rrT,„„p   ],os  been   a  little  more  railroad 

before  consumer  interest  revives  be-    f„el  on  hand,  no  apprehension  is  being  ^^f^ ''Vcer?ainty  prevails  as  to  con- 

„„„.„   ^f  .v,„   !,.„,.,   .f„.i,.   „„   v,„„^     shown    by    consumers       There    is    also  ^     ^     especially     among     companies 

considerable     expectation     that     stocks  ""  >•  >         t-   , 
can  be  amplified  if  necessary  from  non- 
union mines,  many  of  which   maintain 
selling    agents    or    connections    in    this 


cause  of  the  heavy  stocks  on  hand 
and  the  slow  rate  of  industrial  con 
sumption.  The  steel  trade  is  show 
ing   encouraging   activity,    however, 


operating  union  mines.  Where  mines 
are  operated  on  a  non-union  basis, 
however,    there   is   more   activity. 


and  production  now  is  equal  to  the    market.     Contrary  to  the  usual  course 

of    spot    prices    when    operations    are 


pre-war  capacity  rate.  This  improve- 
ment is  sure  to  react  on  the  coal 
trade. 


COLUMBUS 

Additional     steam     orders    were    re- 
ceived during  the  last  week  in  March, 


augmented   by    reason    of    greater    de- 
mand,   a   softening   tendency    prevailed  ^^,.^„ „    -  -  ,     v        at 

during  the  week  and  most  grades  were  but   this   had    only    a    slight    effect    on 

selling  off  as  compared  with  spot  prices  market  conditions  as  a  whole.     Buying 

prevailing  a  week  before.  on    the   part    of   railroads     and    public 

The  peak  of  production  passed  with  utilities   was   the   best   feature.      Some 

the  week  of  March  25  as  many  mines  buying  on  the  part  of  general  manufac 


CLEVELAND 

No  reaction  to  the    strike    situation    „„^    „^, „^  „»„^^.. „ 

has  yet  developed.     Public  utility  com-    had  already  taken  care  of  their  trade  ture'rs'  was   reported   but  this  was   not 

: J   „„;,_._j „.   t„i.: 1     .^    anticipation    of    the    exigency    and  important.     In  fact,  some  distress  coal 

closed   down  several  days  prior  to  the  gold  at  rather  low  levels. 

end  of  the  month.  Lump     has     been    somewhat    quiet. 

Screenings    have    been    the     strongest 

PITTSBURGH  point   in   the   market.     This   is   due   to 
reduction  in  the  production  of  lump 


panies  and  railroads  were  taking  coal 
up  to  the  day  of  the  walkout,  but  in- 
dustrial users  were  apathetic. 

The  steel  mills  are  fairly  well  stocked, 
having  about  48  days'  supply.  The  re- 
markable expansion  in  steel  activities, 
however,  may  be  a  factor  making  for 


,■        J  a  recuciion  in    Liie   piuuui-nwii   ui   iu...ij 

....,  ..._^ . ...„ o  ^„.        The  coal  market  in  general  contmueo  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  much  to  increased  demand 

greater  consumption  of  fuel  than   had    softening  up  to  the  last  day  before  the  ^^^  ^^^  small  sizes, 

been  anticipated.     In   Cleveland  and  in    strike  date,  not  on  account  of  available  Production       still       ranged       around 

YoungstovsTi   the  iron  and   steel   Indus-    supplies   increasing  but  on   account  of  25@28   per   cent.        Some   mines   were 

try  is  operating  at  over  70  per  cent  of    demand    decreasing    farther.      Various  closed  before  the  end  of  the  last  week 

capacity.     This  is  at  a  rate  that  would    mines  on  the  fringe  of  the  region  here  j^  March  where  producers  had  cleaned 

have  been  full  capacity  before  the  war.    and  there  have  been  understood  to  be  their  orders. 

Lake  vessels  are  being  lined  up.   This    operating  at  rates  below  the  union  scale  

indicates    the  feeling   of   shippers   that    but   continuance    of  operation    at    such  DETROIT 

the  strike  will  not  cut  off  the  movement    mines  is  not  counted  upon  for   a  cer-  „         .             .      ,           ■„„^ooco  in  Hp- 

of  Lake  coal  this  spring.    Tonnage  for    taintv  by  any  means.  There  is  seemingly  no  "^crease  in  ae 

moving    about    70,000    tons    to    Buffalo        As  to  the  competing  coals  of  the  Con-  mand,   due   to   the   s"spension  oi  j-orK 

has     been      chartered,     as     protection    nellsville  region,  Sewickley  vein  steam  by  the  miners     Most  ol  tne  "*[«''  "^^  . 

against  a  coal  shortage  if  the  strike  is    coal    has    continued   to   be     offered     at  consumers  and  all  the  public  ""iiries  m 

protracted.                                                         $1.25@$1.30   and   perhaps   in   some   in-  Detroit  appear   to   have   a^omfortaDie 

The  greater  portion   of  the  coal   ar-    stances  less  has  been  done,  while  Pitts-  supply  in  excess  of  current  "eeas.     ine 

riving    at    Ohio    Lake    ports    has   been    burgh  steam  has  been  readily  available  railroads  are  well  supplied  ana  niosioi 

from   the  Pittsburgh  district.     For  the    from    some   sellers   at   $1.50,   with   one  the     retail    ''filers     have    consioeraoie 

season   to   the  beginning   of   April   the    sale  reported  at  $1.40.    One  large  Con-  quantities  on  hand. 

Lake  boats  took  about  4,000  cars  com-    nellsville  interest  has  closed  two  mines  The  proximity   of  weather  tnaj   wiu 

pared  with  dumpings  of  6,046  cars  for    in  the  past  three  weeks  on  account  of  permit   doiiisr   without   heating   ser\ice, 

the  corresponding   period   of   one   year    lack  of  orders.  is  a  factor  in  discouraging   Duyi"^   o^ 

ago.                                                                          No    important    developments    in    the  householders  except  in  instances  wheie 

Successive  decreases  during  the  past    strike   situation   are   expected   for   sev-  their  supply  has  become  exhausiea. 

few  weeks  in  the  volume  of  bituminous    eral  weeks,  the  union  mines  simply  re-  ^°"/"i5'l'!,    „  •'^^*,        '"^il^'oc      „„    <to 

coal  arriving  at  Cleveland  tends  to  cor-    maining    closed.      Some    strikes,    tech-  quoted  $2.50.  _-in.  lump,  |.i..io;  egg.  ^j-, 

roborate  the  claim  that  u.sers  will  enter    nicallv   "svmpathetic"   are   expected   in  mine   run,   $l..iO.  nut   and   slack,  $i.^u- 

the  period  of  mining  suspension  with  a    non-union  regions.  Three-inch   Ohio   lump   is    ^l.li),    is-in. 

good  supply  of  fuel  on  hand.     Receipts        The   last   regularly   quotable   market  lump,  $2.50.  egg,  $2.25,  mine  run,  5l.»o, 
during  week  ended  March  25  were  only    on   Pittsburgh   district  coal  was   about    slack,  $1.50.     Smokeless  lump  ana  egg 

1,302  cars,  industry  receiving  1,014  and    as   follows:    Steam   slack,   $1.30(a)$1.50;  is  $3.25,  mine  run,  $2.  slack,  $l.ftU. 
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Interest  Veers  from  Strike 
To  Freight  Rate  Changes 

Spot  Quotations  Lack  Strength  But 
Market  Has  Steadied  Somewhat — 
Loads  at  Portsmouth  Normal — Retail 
Price  Cutting  Ceases — Lake  Inquiries 
Slowest  in  Twenty  Years. 

IMPENDING  changes  in  freight 
rates  have  actually  overtopped  in- 
terest in  the  strike.  At  any  rate,  no 
concern  is  shown  over  the  possibility 
of  a  short  supply,  while  on  every 
hand  the  trade  is  awaiting  some  an- 
nouncement of  a  readjustment  of 
carriers'  charges. 

There  is  no  strength  to  spot  quo- 
tations, although  the  market  has 
steadied  from  its  precarious  position 
of  ten  days  ago.  The  accumulation 
of  loads  at  Portsmouth  has  been  re- 
duced to  normal. 

Some  tardy  Lake  business  is  ap- 
pearing but  buyers  are  not  inter- 
ested in  anything  but  wide-open  con- 
tracts, giving  them  the  assurance  of 
tonnage  as  they  may  need  it.  Not 
for  twenty  years  have  Lake  inquiries 
been  so  delayed. 


CINCINNATI 

Some  Lake  business  is  beginning  to 
show  itself.  Wide-open  contracts  are 
being  suggested  from  the  buyer's  side, 
which  means  that  only  an  assurance  of 
coal  is  desired.  The  oddity  of  the 
market  is  that  March  slipped  into  April 
without  a  price  being  made  for  de- 
liveries of  coal  for  that  month.  This 
is  a  thing  unheard  of  in  this  market 
in  the  past  twenty  years. 

Smokeless  business  steadied  itself 
after  a  slight  decline  and  while  $3  was 
asked  for  the  better  grades,  that  was 
top  and  not  the  rule.  The  bulk  of  the 
sales  were  made  on  the  low  figure  for 
egg  and  lump.  There  was  little  demand 
for  nut  and  mine  run  had  a  better  tone 
to  it.  Slack  held  to  the  slight  gain  in 
favor  shown  the  week  before. 

Inquiries  and  sales  at  Tidewater  from 
the  Logan  County  fields  were  the 
feature  of  the  bituminous  market.  This 
was  at  a  $1.50  mine  run  basis.  Slack 
and  mine  run  were  quoted  on  a  parity 
by  both  the  West  Virginia  and  the 
southeastern  Kentucky  mines.  Gas 
producers  were  the  heaviest  takers  of 
the  spot  coal  that  was  bought. 

Retail  business  showed  great  im- 
provement. Householders  and  others 
were  putting  away  coal  and  the  brakes 
were  placed  upon  price  cutting  by  the 
threat  of  one  of  the  older  companies 
to  sell  for  freight  plus  the  cost  of  coal. 
The  prices  for  April  delivery  are: 
Smokeless  lump,  $7.25@$7.75;  mine 
run,  $6.25@$6.75;  bituminous  lump. 
$6.50@$6.75;  mine  run,  $5.50,  and 
slack,  $4.50. 


HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Kanawha 

Production  continued  to  dwindle  as 
March  drew  to  a  close.  A  few  plants 
are  being  operated  on  an  open-shop 
basis  and  therefore  are  in  a  position 
to  continue  mining.  A  poor  demand 
and  low  prices  make  it  impossible  for 
the  general  run  of  owners  to  secure 
orders.  The  biggest  drop  in  price  has 
been  on  lump  or  block  which  is  now 
selling  below  $2.  Slack  is  somewhat 
scarce  and  little  is  to  be  had. 
Logan  and  Thackek 

Largely  because  of  contracts,  Logan 
mines  are  working  almost  to  capacity, 
production  still  averaging  more  than 
50,000  tons  a  day.  Spot  orders  are  at 
extremely  low  prices,  especially  for 
prepared  grades  and  mine  run.  Mines 
in  this  field  will  continue  to  operate 
and  it  is  because  of  that  fact  that  so 
much  business  has  been  attained. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  the  output 
in  the  Williamson  field  declined  to  some 
extent.  Curtailment  of  operations  was 
not  suflBcient  to  force  any  mines  to  shut 
down,  however.  Production  is  affected 
to  the  extent  of  about  3  per  cent  by 
a  shortage  of  cars.  Prices  are  some- 
what weaker  due  to  the  slackening 
demand. 

NORTHEASTEKN   KENTUCKY 

In  common  with  other  fields,  the 
region  experienced  a  drop  in  the  de- 
mand. Production  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year  was  just  double 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921.  Companies  are  preparing  for  in- 
creased production  during  the  strike 
and    during    the    summer    in    general. 


found  no  demand  to  amount  to  any- 
thing and  do  not  anticipate  much  busi- 
ness for  several  weeks  to  come.  Prices 
still   show  a  downward   trend. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  Rivek 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
there  was  a  lessened  demand  for  Poca- 
hontas. In  consequence  there  was  a 
drop  in  production.  With  so  much 
smokeless  fuel  on  the  market  prices 
have  declined.  There  was  a  little  bet- 
ter movement  to  Tidewater  and  smoke- 
less is  by  no  means  plentiful  at  the 
seaboard. 

Tug  River  production  was  lower  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  March  than  it 
had  been  for  a  month  or  more,  dropping 
from  110,000  tons  down  to  87,700  as  the 
market  became  surfeited.  Prices  have 
been  an  influence,  all  grades  being  on 
a  lower  level.  Even  with  production 
somewhat  curtailed,  virtually  all  mines 
are  in  operation. 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Demand  for  all  grades  has  been  on 
the  decline  until  just  before  the  strike, 
when  it  showed  a  good  deal  of  re- 
covery. All  grades  except  block  moved 
freely  and  prices  were  higher. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  operators 
who  recently  signed  the  Knoxville 
agreement  for  two  more  years  work 
under  the  1917  scale  will  be  allowed 
to  work  or  not,  but  the  opinion  is  that 
they  will  not  and  that  practically  100 
per  cent  of  the  mines  in  Bell  and  Harlan 
counties  will  be  down. 

LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Despite  a  general  slackening  of  de- 
mand and  the  downward  trend  of  prices. 
New  River  mines  were  keeping  up  pro- 
duction during  the  latter  part  of  March. 
There  is  so  much  coal  in  the  market, 
however,  that  not  all  the  tonnage  pro- 
duced is  being  readily  absorbed,  as  a 
result  of  which  coal  has  accumulated  on 
sidings  to  some  extent. 

Shipments  from  the  Gulf  region  to 
Tidewater  were  affected  by  a  further 
extension  of  the  strike  among  textile 
workers  in  New  England.  Manufactur- 
ing plants  and  public  utilities  are  well 
provided  with  coal  in  storage.  Al- 
though tonnage  has  steadily  increased 
on  the  line  of  the  Virginian,  producers 


West 


KANSAS  CITY 

Operators  and  consumers  appear  to 
have  been  quietly  putting  their  affairs 
in  shape  for  a  healthy  strike.  The 
Kansas  Industrial  Court  has  announced 
that  if  the  strike  causes  undue  public 
inconvenience  the  operators  must  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  old  scale  until  a  settle- 
ment is  made,  with  the  Industrial  court 
acting  as  intermediary.  However,  there 
is  now  a  surplus  at  the  mines  sufficient 
to  supply  the  trade  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Steam  plants  have  stored  enough 
for  60  to  90  days.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  public  could  suffer  much  in- 
convenience in  the  face  of  such  stocks. 

There  are  enough  "no  bills"  at  the 
mines  right  now  to  care  for  any  reason- 
able demand  so  that  mines  could  hardly 
operate  now  even  if  there  were  no 
strike  on. 

Prices,  being  at  rock  bottom,  show 
no  material  change  from  last  week. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retailers  report  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off  in  the  demand  as  a  result  of  the 
spring-like  weather.  Perhaps  the 
threatened  strike  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  demand  a  little  more 
brisk  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

There  is  not  much  coal  in  the  yards 
and  if  a  general  strike  does  not  come 
there  may  be  much  suffering  unless  the 
weather  keeps  warm.  Most  of  the  big 
users  are  well  stocked  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  interruption  of  indus- 
trial operations  in  any  event. 

DENVER 

Acting  Governor  Colley  petitioned 
officials  of  District  15,  United  Mine 
Workers,  not  to  sanction  any  nation- 
wide movement  for  a  strike,  declaring 
that  it  "would  add  materially  to  the 
general  unemployment  and  would  fail 
because  of  the  desperate  financial  con- 
dition of  the  men." 

Wholesalers  and  operators  have  made 
little  preparation  for  a  strike  of  any 
duration,  and  consumers  are  little  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  a  short- 
age of  coal,  which,  in  Colorado,  would 
be  in  the  lignite  field  if  it  came  at  all. 

Prices  show  no  fluctuations,  and  this 
is  another  indication  of  the  public 
pulse. 
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News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


CONNECTICUT 

Tile  Beach  l^umber  Co..  Bristol,  recently 
filed  papers  ot  incorporation,  to  engage  in 
the  lumber  and  coal  business.  The  capital 
stock  is  listed  at  $50,000.  Officers  are: 
President  and  treasurer.  Duane  W.  Beach  ; 
secretary.    I.    H.    Johnson. 

The  Tuxis  Coal  Co.,  Meriden.  is  planning 
to  commence  work  shortly  on  the  construe 
tion  of  a  reinforced-concrete  and  steel  coal 
pocket,  with  a  capacity  of  2.000  tons.  The 
pocket  will  have  the  latest  coal  handling 
equipment. 


ILLINOIS 

The  shipping  department  of  the  O'Gara 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  located  temporarily  in 
the  Big  Four  freight  offices  at  Harrisburg. 
The  main  offices  at  Harrisburg  were  re- 
cently  destroyed    by   fire. 

A.  P.  Blackstead,  formerly  chief  engineer 
of  the  Camden  Iron  Works  (R.  D.  Wood 
Co.).  Camden.  N.  J.,  and  prior  to  that 
hydraulic  engineer  with  the  Henry  R. 
Worthington  Co.,  New  York,  has  joined  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Dayton  Dowd  Co., 
Quincv.  manufacturers  of  centrifugal  pumps. 

Eueene  Mc.\uliffe,  of  St.  Louis,  called  on 
a  number  of  his  Chicago  friends  late  in 
March. 

Fifty-eight  years  in  coal  mines  is  some 
record,  but  that  is  the  one  claimed  by 
M.  Prosser,  who  works  in  one  of  the  Mt. 
Olive  mines.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1863 
and  has  worked  continually  in  the  mines 
in  this  state  for  over  58  years,  being 
everything  from  a  miner  to  a  mine  man- 
ager and  always  an  official  in  some  capacity 
in  the  local  union. 

William  J.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Coal  Co.  ot  Monmouth,  was  in 
Chicago   late   in   March. 

George,  Albert  and  Frank  Reisch.  of 
Springfield,  recently  purchased  the  mine 
of  the  Spring  Creek  Coal  Co.,  near  Spring- 
field. The  mine  has  maintained  a  good 
working  average  for  the  last  two  months 
and  employs   about   400  men. 

More  than  100  tons  of  coal  burned  with 
the  coal  chute  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  R.R.  at  Dixon  a  short  while  ago. 

C.  E.  McLaughlin,  recording  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
made  a  recent  business  trip  to  Chicago. 

J.  E.  Hoey,  well-known  mining  man  of 
soutliern  Illinois  and  a  resident  of  Sesser, 
has  just  been  appointed  state  mine  in- 
spector of  Franklin  County.  He  succeeds 
John    O'Rourke,    who    resigned    recently. 


INDIANA 

Hugh  Jenks,  president  of  the  Producers 
Coal  Co.,  who  has  been  a  victim  of  the 
"flu,"  has  been  taking  the  waters  at  French 
Lick.  Dan  Pritchard,  Western  manager  of 
his  father's  company,  the  Virginia  Fuel 
Co.,  also  was  at  the  springs. 

Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Indianapolis  has  released  on  their 
own  recognizance  twelve  Indiana  coal  oper- 
ators who  are  defendants  in  the  case 
brought  a  year  ago  by  the  Government 
against  225  operators  and  miners  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  Those  released  from  bond 
are  the  ones  who  liad  given  surety  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  action  was 
said  to  have  been  taken  merely  to  relieve 
the  defendants  from  paying  premiums  on 
tlieir    bonds. 

The  Wallace  Mining  Co.,  at  Huntingburg, 
filed  papers  with  the  secretary  of  state 
recently  showing  an  increase  in  the  number 
of   its   directors    from    three    to   seven. 


KENTUCKY 

A  bill  enacted  recently  by  the  Kentucky 
Legislature,  and  supposed  to  have  been  In- 
cluded in  a  final  batch  sent  to  the  Governor 
for  signing,  is  missing.  This  bill  would 
have    forced     all    coal    operators    and     em- 


ployers, who  issue  script,  checks,  etc,  to 
employees,  to  redeem  such  "currency"  for 
whoever  held  it,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  employees.  In  some  mines  it  is  con- 
tended that  payment  for  labor  is  made 
in  script,  and  that  the  commissary  will 
not  cash  it  for  any  other  merchant,  which 
enables  such  a  commissary  to  control  all 
of  _the  business  of  its  employees. 

Trainmen,  including  engineers  and  others, 
of  Boone  County,  W,  Va..  have  just  com- 
pleted tlie  organization  of  The  Coal  River 
Collieries  Co.,  with  $2,000,000  capital,  after 
purchasing  the  mining  plant  of  The  Enreka- 
Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  on  Beaver  Creek,  and 
will  start  development  of  these  properties 
at  once.  The  company  also  acquired  several 
thousand  acres  in  Boone  County,  and  will 
start  development  of  these  this  year.  Ship- 
ments will  be  made  over  the  C.  &  O.  from 
Beaver  Creek.  The  main  office  will  be  in 
Cleveland. 

The  Louisville  ofiSce  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  has 
been  closed  and  George  E.  Davis,  who  has 
been  in  charge,  will  be  located  at  Roan- 
olte,  Va. 


NEW  YORK 

For  the  year  ended  Dec.  31  last  the 
Cllnchfleld  Coal  Corporation  reports  net 
earnings  before  fixed  charges  amounted  to 
$120,923,  leaving  a  net  income  after  fixed 
charges  of  $877,725.  Of  this  $43,544  was 
paid  into  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  preferred 
stock,  $94,252  was  paid  as  preferred  divi- 
dends. A  total  of  $327,321  was  paid  on 
the  common  in  the  form  of  dividends  and 
$139,681  set  aside  as  a  reserve  for  1921 
federal  taxes,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the 
year  of  $272,925. 

The  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co.,  of  Chicago 
and  Huntington,  had  made  arrangements 
with  J.  Ross  Bates  to  represent  them  in  tlie 
New  England  States  and  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Bates  has  offices  at  136  Liberty  St., 
New  York  City  and  128  School  St.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Howard  W.  Showalter.  of  the  Diamond 
Coal  Co.,  of  Fairmont  was  in  New  York 
recently. 

Sandvik  Steel  Inc.,  announces  the  con- 
solidation of  the  general  steel  and  steel 
belt  conveyor  departments.  233  Broadway, 
New  York  City ;  W.  D.  Thomas,  president 
and  general  manager,  Anders  Johnson,  vice- 
president,  Garrick  M.  Spencer,  secretary 
and    Harry   Carlson,    sales    manager. 

Everett  Drennen,  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  a  visitor  in  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  markets  a  short 
time  ago. 

A  coal  men's  bowling  tournament,  with 
five  teams  contesting,  has  been  concluded 
at  Buffalo,  after  playing  forty-six  games. 
The  team  of  Charles  A.  Switzgable  won  with 
thirty-one  games.  Numerous  prizes  are 
to   be   distributed. 

W.  L.  Simpson,  who  has  been  in  the 
coal  trade  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
who  has  recently  been  the  representative 
of  Currie  &  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  has 
started  the  Simpson  Mining  Co.,  with  office 
at    Rochester. 


OHIO 

W.  K.  Grant,  of  the  Harlan  Coal  Co.. 
High  Splint,  Ky.,  J.  B.  White,  of  the  Cleve- 
land Cliff  Iron  Co..  Roy  Cunningham,  of 
the  Tivin  States  Fuel  Co..  Huntington,  and 
A.  B.  Rawn,  of  the  Solvay  Collieries  Co., 
were  recent  visitors  to  the  Cincinati 
market. 

John  Bricker  has  been  appointed  receiver 
for  the  Lakin-McDowcIl  Coal  Co.,  a  whole- 
.sale  concern  which  had  its  office  in  Colum- 
bus. The  application  was  made  bv  the 
W.  J.    Hamilton    Coal   &   Coke   Co. 

The.  Crawford-Long  Coal  Co..  Toronto. 
has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $100.- 
000  to  mine  coal  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field. 
Incorporators   are    O.    Y.    Crawford    and   W. 

M.    iKinp. 


Nearly  two  weeks  after  the  fatal  acci- 
dent to  the  "Helper,"  harbor  boat  ot  the 
Campbell  Creek  Coal  Co.  in  Cincinnati  it 
was  located  in  the  region  of  Fernbank 
dam.  The  body  of  Captain  Burnside,  man- 
ager of  transportation  for  the  company, 
had  not  been  recovered  and  divers  w^ere 
being  sent  down  in  the  hope  of  locating  it. 

Part  of  the  contracts  let  by  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  for  its  fuel  supply  went 
to  Burlingham  Coal  Co.,  the  Blue  Diamond 
Coal  .Sales  Co.,  and  the  Southern  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  It  was  understood  in  Cincinnati 
that  most  of  the  bids  went  in  around  $2 
but  the  awards  were  made  on  a  $1.65  @ 
$1.75  range.  The  requirements  called  for 
a  6-in.   mine  run. 

Sam  StephenNon.  who  comes  from  a 
family  long  identified  with  coal  cement 
and  furnace  interests  in  the  Jackson  dis- 
trict, while  in  Cincinnati  said  that  the 
cement  business  was  beginning  to  boom 
and  that  from  a  coal  man's  viewpoint 
business    from   that    angle    should   be   brisk. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittxburgk  Coal  Co.  earnings  for  1921 
show  net  income  after  all  charges,  but 
before  Federal  tax.  ot  $3,673,543,  equal  to 
$4.89  a  share  on  $32,169,200  common  after 
preferred    di\idends. 

The  Erie  Steam  Shovel  Co.  is  the  new 
name  of  the  BaU  Engine  Co.  The  engine 
business  having  been  sold,  the  entire  man- 
ufacturing facilities  are  now  being  used  for 
building  steam  shovels  and  cranes.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  management,  per- 
sonnel, etc. — the  change  is  in  name  only,  to 
provide  a  corporate  title  more  in  keeping 
with  present  activities. 

C.  C.  Beury.  of  Charleston,  president  of 
the  Beachwood  Coal  t  Coke  Co..  of  the 
Turkey  Knob  Coal  Co..  and  other  smokeless 
fuel  concerns,  is  a  patient  at  the  Jefferson 
Hospital  at  Philadelphia  where  It  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  remain  for  several 
weeks.  Mr.  Beury  has  been  in  very  poor 
healtli    recently. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  has 
dismissed  the  appeal  of  Millie  Zelazny. 
Chambersville.  against  the  Seneca  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  Chambersville.  The  opinion 
holds  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
that  the  husband  of  the  claimant  met  with 
an  accident  as  contemplated  by  the  work- 
men's compensation  act.  nor  that  death 
followed  as  a  result  of  the  injuries  sus- 
tained as  evidenced  by  the  wounds  found 
on  the  decedent's  body  but  that  the  cir- 
cumstances, togetlier  with  the  medical 
testimony,  are  convincing  that  the  decedent 
did  meet  with  such  an  accident  and  that 
his  death  resulted  from  the  injuries  re- 
ceived. 

The  Gilmore  Coal  Mining  Co..  .\llegheny 
County,  has  notified  the  State  Department 
at  Harrisburfc  that  it  has  increased  its 
indebtedness  from  nothing  to  $300,000.  S. 
A.    Gilmore  is   president. 

Following  the  firing  of  two  shots,  in  No. 
4  breast,  of  No.  3  level,  at  the  No.  11 
colliery,  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.,  near  Coaldale.  Pa.,  two  miners  were 
instantly  killed,  and  two  others  seriously, 
if  not  fatally,  burned.  The  men  who  lost 
their  lives  and  those  who  were  injured  were 
working  in  a  breast,  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  the  blasts  w.re  fired.  The  accident 
occurred  at  an  operation,  located  near  Seek. 
between  Tamaqua  and  Coaldale,  and  nearer 
the  former  place.  In  the  gas  explosion  tht- 
other  two  men  were  injured. 

J.  C.  Middour.  a  former  state  forester 
and  service  man,  recently  employed  by  the 
Richards  E.state  at  Potts'vlUe,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  P.  &  R.  Coal  &  Iron 
Co..  as  an  assistant  forester  with  head- 
quarters at  Tremont.  He  will  have  charge 
of  protection  and  forest  utilization  work 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tremont.  and  will  con- 
duct planting  operations,  make  timber  es- 
timates and  surveys,  open  trails  and  fire 
lanes  as  may  be  authorized. 

During  the  flr.si  three  months  of  1922. 
members  ot  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  wrote  ITG  opinions  and  decisions. 
During  January.  70  opinions  were  filed  at 
Harrisburg.  in  Fi  bruary,  65  were  filed  and 
in  March.    41 

The  State  Suiu-.-mo  Court  will  hear  argu- 
ment in  the  antlirn.lte  coal  tax  and  the 
Fowler  and  the  Kohler  mine  cave  laws  in 
Philadelphia.  April  17.  according  to  notice 
furnished  the  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment at  Harrisburg.  The  constitutionality 
of  the  coal  tax  law  was  attacked  in  the 
Dauphin  County  Court  while  the  mine  cave 
cases  originated  in  Lackawanna  County. 
The  coal  tax  appeal  will  he  argued  for  the 
State  bv  .\ttornov  General  George  15.  Alter. 
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The  breaker  of  the  National  colliery  of 
the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  in  Scranton.  is 
for  sale  "as  is,"  the  purchaser  to  dis- 
mantle and  remove.  The  breaker  has  been 
(die  since  the  cave  at  the  National  mine, 
Jan.  13.  The  attitude  of  the  city  ofBcials 
is  such  that  it  seems  unlikely  the  mine 
will  resume  work  for  some  time,  so  it 
was  decided  to  remove  the  breaker.  When 
and  If  the  mine  itself  goes  into  operation, 
the  coal  will  be  run  through  the  Taylor 
breaker. 

F.  E.  Zerbe>',  general  manager  of  the 
Kingston  Coal  Co..  on  behalf  of  that  cor- 
poration, has  decided  to  donate  a  double 
house  in  Courtdale  to  the  Community  As- 
sociation, organized  for  that  purj'ose,  so 
that  the  citizens  may  have  a  community 
center.  The  property  includes  considerable 
ground,  and  the  committee  in  charge  is 
already  arranging  for  a  tennis  court,  sev- 
eral other  play  courts,  and  a  swimming  or 
wading  pool  big  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  youngsters  who  may  care  to  come. 

Appeals  taken  by  the  Peoples  Coal  Co., 
of  Scranton  ;  Frank  P.  Christian,  its  presi- 
dent ;  John  G.  Hayes,  general  maniger 
and  James  Pearn,  colliery  engineer,  joint 
defendants  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  City 
of  Scranton.  involving  surface  support  to 
a  large  area  in  West  Scranton,  have  been 
dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  an 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Alexander 
Simpson.  Jr.  Fines  totaling  $250,642  im- 
posed on  the  defendants,  jointly  and  sev- 
erally  were   sustained. 

TEXAS 

Permit  to  do  business  in  Texas  has  been 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Texas  Bituminous  Co.,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  West  Virginia.  Offices  will 
be  maintained  at  Dallas,  with  A.  H.  John- 
son as  state  agent.  The  company  will  do 
a  mining  and  wholesale  coal  business. 

VIRGINIA 

The  only  bid  in  the  Norfolk  market  at 
present  is  for  12,000  tons  asked  by  the 
City  of  Norfolk.  The  following  bids  have 
been  listed :  W.  E.  Deegans  Coal  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  $1.63  ;  Tildesley  Coal 
Co..  Charleston.  W.  Va..  $1.73  ;  Nottingham 
&  Wrenn  and  Arundel  Corporation,  of  Nor- 
folk, $1.74  each  ;  C.  G.  Blake,  Crozer-Poca- 
hontas  Coal  Co.,  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  East- 
ern Coal  &  Export  Corporation,  Smokeless 
Fuel  Co.,  Johns  Bros.,  all  of  Norfolk.  $1.75  ; 
Hasler  &  Co.,  Norfolk.  $1.80;  Fayette 
Smokeless  Coal  Co..  C.  &  O.  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Co..  and  Dexter  & 
Carpenter,  of  Norfolk.  $2  ;  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Co..   current   market  prices. 


WASHINGTON 

The  coal  fields  around  Cle  Elum  in  the 
State  of  Washington  have  been  producing 
more  heavily  during  this  spring  than  at 
any  other  time  in  seventeen  years,  accord- 
ing to  R.  B.  Webb,  coal  agent  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific  at  that  town.  Commercial  mines 
in  tlie  region  have  been  finding  a  market 
for  afcwut  ail  of  their  output.  However, 
the  production  of  the  Cle  Elum  field  for 
the  year  1921  fell  considerably  short  of  that 
of  1920.  Tile  pick-up,  now  so  noticeable, 
did  not  start  in  1921  until  September  when 
some  of  tile  Cle  Elum  mines  employed  more 
men  than  they  ever  had  before.  The 
Northwestern  Improvement  Co.'s  output  for 
1921  was  1.013,737  tons;  that  of  the 
Roslyn  Fuel  Co.  (which  was  closed  down 
during  the  summer),  53,491  tons;  the 
Boslyn  Cascade  Coal  Co.,  103,207  tons, 
and   Uie  Cle   Elum   Coal   Co.,   1,000   tons. 

The  Paclfle  Coast  Coal  Co.  is  steadily 
increasing  its  output.  From  a  total  of  11.- 
876  tons  for  the  week  ended  March  in.  the 
lotal  production  jtimped  to  14,112  tons,  an 
Increase  of   2,236  tons. 

TIj©  Newaukum  Coal  Co.  is  developing  a 
prospect  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Newaukurn 
River,  fourteen  miles  from  Chehalis. 
Operations  are  being  condueted  bv  T.  R. 
Jones,  M.  A.  Stewart  and  R.  M.  Shaver. 

A  coal  vein  is  being  developed  on  Coal 
Creek  between  the  Leonard  and  the  North 
Coast  Power  Co.'s  properties  on  land  owned 
by  Francis   Uonahoe  of   Chehalis. 


WEST    VIRGINIA 

The  Consumer.^  Fuel  Co.,  operating  at 
Randall  in  Monongalia  County,  is  arranging 
'o  aiid  additional  equipment  at  its  Eureka 
Mine.  ,\  cross-over  dump  is  to  be  installed 
and  the  coal  wili  pass  through  a  dump 
hopper,  a  steel  apron  conveyor  distributing 
coal  to  a  four-track  shaker  screen.  The 
present   tipple   will  be  enlarged  and  braced. 

The  I.oean  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  has 
Ju.st  awarded  to  the  Fairmont  Mining  Mn- 
chinery    Co.    a    contract  tor   the    installati.'ii 


of  a  conveyor  and  a  three-track  shaker 
screen.  The  conveyor  will  be  one  of  the 
longest  one-piece  scrapper  conveyors  ever 
installed  and  will  be  a  part  of  the  incline 
by  which  coal  will  be  brought  down  the 
mountainside. 

Through,  additional  equipment  to  be  in- 
stalled at  its  plant  at  Jere  on  Scott's  Run 
in  the  Monongalia  field,  the  Soper  Mitchell 
Coal  Co.  will  be  able  to  thoroughly  prepare 
for  market  lour-inch  lump,  two-inch  egg 
and  three-quarter  slack  at  the  rate  of  350 
tons  an  liour,  which  is  about  twice  the 
present  capacity. 

Operations  have  been  resumed  at  the 
Itman  mines  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.. 
in  the  Wyoming  field  of  southern  West 
Virginia,  where  no  coal  has  been  mined 
during  the  last  year.  The  mines  began 
producing  coal  again  on  April  1.  The  fact 
that  they  are  once  again  in  operation  is 
considered  significant  as  showing  that  the 
company  expects  a  marked  increase  in  de- 
mand in   the  near  future. 

J.  C.  Green,  of  the  Greenmar  Coal  Co. 
with  headquarters  at  Buckhannon,  was 
called  to  Elkirts  on  March  21  by  the  death 
of   his    father. 

After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  in  Florida,  John  A.  Clark,  head 
of  the  Clark  interests  in  the  Fairmont 
region,  has  returned  to  his  office  there. 

C.  A.  Clyborne.  formerly  Eastern  sales 
manager  for  the  Kentenia  Coal  Co.,  has  be- 
come associated  with  The  Three  Stales 
Coal  Co.,  as  president.  Offices  are  in  Blue- 
field. 

Officers  and  directors  were  elected  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Wysong- 
McCoy  Coal  &  Land  Co.,  composed  largely 
of  Bluefield  capitalists,  held  in  Princeton. 
The  directors  chosen  are :  Dr.  E.  F.  Peters. 
A  F.  Wysong.  John  K.  McCoy.  W.  J. 
Elliott,  John  H.  Reynolds,  Cary  C.  Hines, 
Samuel  J.  Evans,  W.  H.  Foster,  Hartley 
Sanders.  J.  H.  Gadd  and  George  W. 
Lazenby.  The  board  elected  the  following 
officers:  A.  F.  Wysong.  president;  John 
K.  McCoy,  first  vice-president :  Samuel  J. 
Evans,  second  vice-president :  W.  J.  Elliott, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  This  company  has 
purchased  10.000  acres  of  coal  land  in 
Webster  County  in  which  there  are  seven 
seams   of   coal. 

Out  of  a  total  of  64  companies  chartered 
in  West  Virginia  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, eight  of  them,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  number,  were  coal  concerns  whose 
capital  aggregated  $7,425,000.  The  largest 
of  these  was  the  Logan  Count.T  Coal  Cor- 
poration, in  which  the  Jones  interests  of 
Logan  are  largely  represented.  This  com- 
pany was  organized  and  chartered  with  a 
capital   stock  of   $6,000,000. 

The  Blocky  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  has  been 
oi-ganized  and  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  preliminary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  about  200  acres  of  Pitts- 
burgh coal  land,  there  being  acquired  along 
with  this  acreage  a  mine  already  opened 
and  equipment  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  produce  coal  at  the  rate  of  1.500  tons 
a  day.  This  mine  is  near  Clarksburg,  and 
is  so  situated  that  its  product  can  be 
shipped  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Officers 
have  been  elected  as  follows:  Stephen  F. 
Elkins.  of  Morgantown.  president ;  C.  H. 
Wilson,  of  Fairchance.  Pa.,  treasurer ; 
Herbert  F.  Harker,  of  Morgantown,  secre- 
tary. The  above  officers,  together  with 
W.  J.  Walker,  of  Uniontown,  and  Paul  Tal- 
bott  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  were  the  in- 
corporators. The  mine  will  be  under  the 
general  direction  of  E.  H.  Reppert,  of 
Morgantown,   general   superintendent. 

About  4,000  coal  cars  are  to  be  built 
for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  use  on  its 
lines  in  West  Virginia,  according  to  an- 
nouncement made  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
general  offices  of  the  company  in  Roanoke. 
Authority  to  secure  the  additional  equip- 
ment was  granted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
March  22.  The  new  equipment  will  consist 
of  steel  hoppers  having  a  capacity  of  70 
tons.  One  company  will  build  two  thousand 
of  the  cars,  another  company  1,000  and 
still  another  company  1000. 

The  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Power 
Co.  has  materially  added  to  its  equipment 
through  the  installation  of  an  11. mod  kw. 
turbine  and  transformers  of  equal  capacity, 
and  has  the  new  machinery  in  commis- 
sion. Work  on  the  installation  of  the  new 
equipment  was  comjileted  on  March  20  at 
which  time  it  was  cut  in.  giving  the  com- 
pany much  more  power  which  will  be 
utilized  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
where  new  transmission  lines  are  being 
built.  The  company  finds  it  necessary  to 
increase  its  available  power  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
mines    in    Kentucky   and   West   Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 

Coal  men  of  the  Duluth-Superior  region 
met  in  Superior,  recently,  where  a  banquet 
was  held.  The  speakers  of  the  evening 
were  F.  G.  HartiyeU,  Chicago,  president  of 
the  Beinvind  Fuel  Co.,  who  talked  on 
general  business  conditions  in  the  country  ; 
K.  K.  Helner,  Minneapolis,  vice-president  of 
the  Superior  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  who  also 
discussed  the  business  outlook,  and  J  L 
McMahon,  Milwaukee,  of  the  Northern  Coai 
&  Dock  Co.,  delivered  a  talk  on  Ameri- 
canism. Other  speakers  were  H.  E.  Smith. 
St.  Paul,  vice-president  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
i-'oal  &  Dock  Co.,  and  G.  G.  Watts,  Minne- 
apolis, general  manager  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Coal    &    Dock    Co. 

The  VaUey  Coal  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  is  now  firmly 
e.stablished  at  Milwaukee,  and  contemplates 
making  improvements  on  its  newlv  ac- 
quired   dock   on   the    Menomonee    River. 

The  Keiss  Coal  Co.,  of  Sheboygan,  has 
contracted  for  a  5,000-ton  steel  steamer, 
which  will  be  equipped  with  a  self-unload- 
ing apparatus.  This  method  of  handling 
coal  over  the  docks  seems  to  be  Isecoming 
popular,  as  it  avoids  the  need  of  costly 
hoisting  machinery. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

Coal  lands  situated  in  the  Copper  River 
1-iistrict  are  to  be  subjected  to  systematic 
exploration  by  the  National  Finance  Co., 
Ltd.,  who  is  acting  as  liquidator  of  the 
Yorkshire  &  Canadian  Trust,  Ltd.  This 
announcement  was  made  recently  in  the 
course  of  an  application  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Province  tor  permission  to 
proceed  with  diamond  drilling.  Activity 
in  the  development  of  coal  areas  of  north, 
ern  British  Columbia  has  become  marked 
in  the  past  two  years,  chiefly  for  the 
leason  that  with  the  growth  of  Prince 
Rupert,  and  of  settlements  along  the  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Ry.,  the  local 
domestic   market    has    materially    expanded. 

Problems  connected  with  the  coal  mining 
industry  of  Vancouver  Island,  such  as  the 
affect  of  fuel  oil  competition,  the  possibilitv 
of  popularizing  pulverized  coal,  and  the 
utility  of  improved  methods  of  flotation  of 
coal  were  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Vancouver  Island  Division  of  the 
t  anadian  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metallurgy. 
held  at  Ladysmith.  Thos.  A.  Spruston, 
superintendent  of  the  Wellington-Extension 
Colliery  of  the  Canadian  Collieries  (D)  Ltd., 
presided  and  among  those  who  gave  ad- 
dresses were  Colonel  J.  E.  Leckie,  Dean 
Brock,  Dr.  Hanson,  H.  Mortimer  Lamb. 
X.  Thompson,  and  E.  A.  Haggen. 

Recent  developments  in  the  industry  of 
Vancouver  Island  are  encouraging.  New 
deposits  have  been  opened  up  in  the  Reserve 
Mine,  Western  Fuel  Corporation  of  Canada, 
and  the  Farm  Mine.  Comox,  Canadian  Col- 
lieries (D>  Ltd.  The  collieries  have  been 
working  steadily  and  the  output  is  being 
well  maintained.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  mines  of  the  island  will  be  affected 
by  the  strike,  the  wages  being  regulated 
still    by   the    Dominion    Fair   Wage    Officers. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  ISxecutive 
Board,  after  a  two-day  meeting,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  "strike  on  the  job"  advocated 
by  Secretary-Treasurer.  J.  B.  McLachlan. 
Eighteen  men  who  loaded  only  half  a  day's 
normal  stint  had  their  places  stopped. 
They  were  given  work  in  a  portion  of  the 
mine  l>eing  worked  double  shift  but  only 
three  accepted.  The  British  Empire  .Steel 
Corporation,  having  180,000  tons  of  stored 
coal  is  likely  to  close  down  the  mines. 
However,  most  of  the  men  are  not  "soldier- 
ing" on  the  job  and  unusually  large  ton- 
nages are  being  produced  despite  the  fact 
that  the  "flu"  has  weakened  many  of  the 
men  materially. 


ONTARIO 


Dt 


inection  with  the  forthcoming  coal 
itrike  in  the  United  States  it  is  recalled 
by  the  trade  in  Canada  that  during  thi' 
crisis  of  1919  Canada  pot  quite  liberal 
treatment  from  the  United  States,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Fuel  Controller 
McGrath,  who  was  successful  in  making 
representations  to  Washington  officials 
that  resulted  in  coal  being  diverted  to 
Canadian  consumers.  There  are  coin- 
plaints  now  that  too  liberal  treatment  was 
given  Canada  and  that  this  must  not  he 
repeated  in  case  of  a  coal  shortage  in  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  past  experience 
it  is  apparent  that  measures  may  have 
to  be  taken  by  the  Dominion  Government 
to  secure  an  adequate  amount  of  coal  for 
essential  purposes  in  the  event  of  a  pro- 
tracted    deadlock.       There     is    in    stock    at 
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and  70,000  tons  of  Pocahontas,  in  private 
hands  mostly.  This  will  be  out  of  reach 
of  central  Ontario  consutners.  The  C.  P. 
R  is  understood  to  have  reserves  amount 
ing  to  260,000  tons  at  Fort  William,  — 
ficient  to  carry  the  rai^lway 
most  any  emergency 
tional   roads   are   not 

they  can  secure  additional  quantities 
without  much  trouble.  Toronto  industries 
have  a  soft-coal  reserve  which  will  carry 
them  over  six  weeks  and  the  impression 
prevails  that 
hard   coal 


from  June  26.   1918.   to    Feb.    29, 

ceeded  45c. 

In  the  complaint  of  J.  E.  IsgreKs:  and 
Clifford  Connerly  an  examiner  recommends 
that  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
Jackson  Hill  mine  in  the  Clinton,  Ind.,  coal 

strict    to    the     railroad's     team    track    at 


to  Sept.  1  Executive  secretary.  W.  H. 
Cameron,  North  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 

Coloradu  and  New  Mexico  Coal  OperatorB* 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary,  F.  O.  Sandstrom, 
Boston    Building,   Denver,   CoL 

Missouri  Retail  Coal  Merchants  AsbocIb- 
tion   will    liold    its    annual   meeting   May    16 


re   not'as   well   supplied,   but     Clinton    during    Federal    control    were    un-     a^^i  17  ,,i  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Mo 


the    strike 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  uncertainty  of  the  oU  supply  and  the 

use  of  coal   by  oil  companies  and   railroads 

was    referred    to    in    testimony    before    the 

House  Appropriations  Committee  by  Colonel 

J     W     Wadsworth,    superintendent    of    the 

National     Homes     for     Disabled     Volunteer 

Soldiers,    located    in    various    parts    of    the 

country.       He    quoted    Mr.    Hurley    of    the 

Santa  "Fe   to   the   effect   that   if   Mr.   Hurley 

could    get    coal    at    Leavenworth,    Kan.,    he 

would    burn     it    on    every    engine    on    that 

road.      Representatives    of    the    Sinclair   Oil 

Co     and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  had  advised 

the    authorities   of   the    homes    against    the 

use    of   oil   for  heating  because    changes   in 

the  process  of  refining  had  cut  out  by- 
products   of    fuel    oil    in    the    Middle    West 

except     as    to    smaller    concerns.       It    was 

testified  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  refineries 

at  Sugar  Creek  used  coal  as  fuel.     The  oil 

men   were  quoted   as   saying  there  were  no 

dependable    sources    for    oil,    as    the    large 

concerns   were   not   producing   fuel    oil.    and 

there  was  no  certainty  that  the   oil  market 

would    be  stabilized   in   the   Middle   West. 
The     increasing     use     of     the    Ohio     and 

Monongahela  rivers  for  coal  traffic  was  re- 
ferred to  bv  General  Taylor  of  the  Corps 
of    Engineers,    in    recent    testimony    before 

the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
stated  that  practically  all  coal  used  in 
Pittsburgh  comes  down  the  Monongahela, 
the  commerce  last  year  on  the  river  amount- 
ing to    22,000,000   tons. 

Representative      Newton,     of     Minnesota,  ... 

author  of  the  proposed  coal  regulation  bill,      the  commission  in 
based   on   the   original    Calder  bill,    is   seek-     ^^   "--  "    ■ 

ing  to  have  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate Commerce  consider  the  measure. 
While  this  and  other  coal  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  have  been  placed 
among  the  more  important  bills  for  con- 
sideration, the  committee  has  not  yet  taken 
up  the  bill.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  com- 
mittee rejected  a  motion  of  Mr.  Newton, 
who  is  a  member,  to  take  up  his  coal  bill, 
but  instead  took  up  three  railroad_bills 
am' 


reasonable 

The  rate  on  bulk  coke  from  Tupelo,  Miss., 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  unreasonable,  according 
to  a  recommendation  of  an  examiner  in  the 
complaint  of  the  Pratt .  Engineering  & 
Machine  Co. 

The  petition  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  in  the  matter  of 
intrastate  rates  in  Illinois,  has  been  as- 
signed tor  hearing  by  the  I.  C.  C.  May  1, 
at   Chicago. 

The  Northwestern  Traffic  Service  Bureau 
has  withdrawn  its  complaint  involving  rates 
on  coal  from  Wood  River.  111.,  to  Akron, 
Ohio.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co., 
has  also  withdrawn  its  complaint  involving 
rates  on  coal  from  Mount  Olive  and 
Staunton,  111.,  to  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended 
until  May  4,  proposed  rates  on  coal  from 
Illinois  mines  'to  points  in  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Rates  on  coal  from 
Wyoming  mines  to  destinations  in  Utah 
south  of  Ogden.  have  also  been  further 
suspended  until  May  4. 

The    Colony    Coal     Co.,    of    Denver,    has     _     _ 

complained    against    unreasonable    rates   on     j^^y    13-20 

coal    from    Dines,    Wyo..    to    Seattle,    South     —  ■    -     -    - 

Omaha,     Lincoln     and      Huntsman,      Nebr.. 

Lusk,    Wyo.,    Oral,     S.    D.,    and    points    m 

Oregon,      Washington.      Idaho,      California, 

Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 

Iowa. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  having  been 
manifested  against  the  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  in  the  Western  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  concluded  to  institute  an  investi- 
gation into  all  such  rates  from  producing 
points  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado. 
New  Mexico  and  all  states  west  thereof  to 
destinations  in  those  states  and  to  El  Paso, 
Tex  The  general  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation  is   to   develop    facts   which  will   aid 


Secretary.  F.  A.  Parker,  Arcade  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.    Mo. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  spring  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, III..  April  19-21.  Secretary,  F.  L. 
Hutchinson.  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Congress  Hall,  Chicago, 
May  :i4  to  2.!i.  Committee  on  arrangenrients, 
Harry  N.  Taylor,  chairman.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold  and  Walter   Cunningham. 

Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  15  at 
Norton,  Va.  Secretary  G.  D.  Kilgore,  Nor- 
ton.   Va. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111..    May    22   to    25. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  will  hold 
its  national  cpring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,    Detroit,    Mich.,   April    26-28. 

National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  N.  T., 
"  "  Secretary,  S.  C.  McLeod,  130 
42nd   St.,    New   York   City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Coancll  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

SUning  Society  of  NoTa  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  15,  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  Canada.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Hanrahan, 
Sydney,   N.  S. 

American  Society  tor  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1,  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of 


determining  what  would     the     Illinois     and     Wisconsin     BetaU     Coal 

brthe'Troirer" adjustment  of  rates  on  coal  Dealers'  Association  will  be  held  at  th» 
in  the  territory  described,  both  with  respect  Hotel  Highland,  Delayan  Lake,  Delavan, 
to  the  level  of  the  interstate  rates  and  the     Wis..    June    13.    14      15.      Secretary    I.    L. 

Runyan.  Chicago,  111. 


relationships  as  between  the  various  pro 
ducing  mines  or  groups  of  mines.  Hear- 
ings will  be  held  during  May  at  representa- 
tive points,  including  Denver,  May  10  ; 
Salt  Lake  City,  May  15  ;  Butte,  Mont.,  May 
19  ;  Seattle,  Mav  22  :  San  Francisco,  May 
26  ;  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  June  5  ;  and  El  Paso. 
June  7      Parties  desiring  to  be  present  and 


enrtins-  the  Transportation  Act,  on  which      offer    evidence    at    any    of    the    above-men- 
heirtags   are  now   being  held.  — ""-'    -^'—    -''"""'    — "ti„    .dvi..,e    the 


The   Government  coal   washery  in  Alaska 

has  been  completed.  Work  is  to  begin  at 
once  so  as  to  provide  a  considerable  ton- 
nage of  coal  which  is  to  be  used  by  naval 
vessels  in  the  most  thorough  test  to  which 
Alaska  coals  ever  have  been   subjected. 


Association  Activities 


Hazard  Coal  Operators'  Association 

.^L  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in 
Cincinnati,  March  28,  with  E.  L.  Douglass 
presiding.  It  was  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  but  with  numerous  matters  affect- 
ing the  policy  of  the  operators  in  meeting 
contingencies  that  would  arise  through  a 
coal  strike  the  most  of  the  session  was 
given  over  to  this.  Consideration  was  also 
liven   to  a  report  from   the  traffic  commis- 


tioned  points  should  promptly  advise  the 
commission  and  the  respondent  carriers  in- 
terested of  the  particular  matters  and  rates 
which  they  desire  to  have  considered.  So 
far  as  practicable,  it  is  desired  that  rates 
to  points  in  Colorado  be  considered  at  the 
hearing  at  Denver,  to  points  in  Utah  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  etc. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Omaha  I^umber 
Co.,  an  examiner  recommends  that  the  rates 
on  certain  shipments  of  anthracite  from 
Anthracite,  Horace,  and  Crested  Butte,  Col., 
to  Omaha,  South  Omaha,  and  Fremont, 
Neb.,  and  on  bituminous  coal  from  Somer- 
set, Col.,  to  Kiron,   la.,   were  not  unreason 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  8 
to  10  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Secretary,  C.  W^.  Rice, 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Chicago  Coal  Merchants'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  April  11  at  Chicago, 
111.  Secretary,  N.  H.  Kendall,  Plymouth 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants*  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  26 
and  27  at  the  Severin  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Secretarj-.  R.  R.  Yeagley,  Fidelity 
"Trust   Bldg.,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

The  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association 
is  holding  its  annual  meeting  on  April  6 
and  7  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,   N.  J.,  June  7   and  8. 

Coal  Mining  Institote  of  America  will 
meet  Dec.  13,  14  and  15  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


able,  btit  that  two  shipments  from  Anthra-     Secretary,   H.   D.   Mason.  Jr.,  911   Chamber 


cite  to  Omaha  were  overcharges,  and  the 
rate  on  one  shipment  from  Crested  Butte  to 
Council  Bluffs  was  unreasonable. 

The  complaint  of  the  Melcroft  Coal  Co. 
will   be  heard  at  Pittsburgh,   April   25. 

The  complaint  of  the  Walter  WalUng- 
ford  Coal  Co.  will  be  heard  at  Pittsburgh, 
April    20. 

Hearing  in  the  complaint  of  the  Republic 
Coal    Co.,    assigned    for   Minneapolis,    April 


of   Commerce   Bldg .    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Obituary 


sioner  of  the  association,  regarding  changes     20,   has   been  canceled, 
which  were  being  considered  by  the  Louis- 


ville   &    INasnvilie    on    iji.Y"*''J!.,*".'C  * 

for  coal  being  sent  to   the   Northwest. 


Traffic  News 


The  ICC    has  canceled  the  hearing  In 
the    complaint    of   the    Northwestern 
svlvnnitt     Coal     Oi»erators'     Assoclr 

signed  for  April  26,  at  Pittsburgh 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Dyer  Packing 
Co  an  examiner  of  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  the  rate  of  70c.  a  ton  on  coal 
from    a     mine     near     BruceviUe,     Ind.,     to 


Coming  Meetings 


Southeastern  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  first  annual  meeting  oh 
April  10  and  11  at  .\tlanta.  G,a.  Secretary, 
M.  E.  Patterson.  Candler  Building.   Atlanta. 

National  Retail  Coal   Merchants'   Associa- 


James  i.  Bucklln,  well-known  coal  oper- 
ator of  Brazil,  Ind..  died  at  the  home  of 
his  son.  H.  E.  Bucklln,  of  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Crawford 
Coal  Co. 

WUlis  Glover  Townes.  vice-president  of 
Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  died  recently  at  Palm  Beach, 
where  he  had  been  spending  the  past  few 
weeks.  Mr.  Townes  was  well  known  to 
the  coal  traao  and  at  one  time  was  chair- 
man of  the  financial  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Executive  Committee. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  clubs. 

Henry  .Vloxnnder  tanghlln,  a  director  of 
the  Jones  &  I.auehlin  Steel  Co..  died  on 
March  21,  at  his  home,  Greylock,  in  Chest- 
ut    Hill,    Philadelphia.      He 


tiu.L    w.^    v..^    ..- - ..,.,.    .......    . ..V.,. —    was    the    son 

Coal     Oi»erators'    Association     as.     tlon.     Fifth  annu.al  convention  at  the  Drake     of    James    Laughlin,    founder    of    the    steel 
--  ,,  Hotel.   Chicago,   111.,   May   18-20.      Executive      company.      Mr     "         "  "'  — -    -•    •>-- 


one    of    the 


company.      Mr.    Laughlin 

—  first  to  recognize  the  valu>   --    — 

Square.   Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  posits  on   the    Monogahela   River   and   fore- 

National  Safetr  Council.     Eleventh  annual     saw    the    advantages    to    be    derived    from 
Safety  Congress"  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.   28     them  by  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Principle  at  Stake 

MOST  folks  in  this  country,  both  in  the  coal  industry 
and  out  of  it,  are  so  busy  trying  to  pin  the  blame 
for  the  strike  on  someone  or  some  particular  cause  that 
they  are  overlooking  the  fundamental  facts. 

Foremost  is  the  fact  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
Here  is  the  strongest  union  in  this  counti-y  and  the  only 
large  industrial  union.  It  is  facing  for  the  second  time 
in  its  history  a  reduction  in  wages.  It  is  not  human 
nature  for  labor  unions,  manufacturers'  associations  or 
trade  groups  in  any  industry  to  hold  together  long 
unless  they  are  of  benefit  to  their  membership. 

There  is  more  than  coincidence  to  the  fact  that  coal 
miners  after  a  decade  or  more  of  fruitless  struggle  to 
band  together  during  a  period  of  falling  prices  and  fall- 
ing wages,  first  reached  the  stage  of  cohesiveness  in  the 
nineties,  when  prices  and  wages  took  the  upturn  that 
ended  but  a  year  ago.  The  struggle  for  markets  for 
goods  and  for  coal  is  less  strenuous  when  the  general 
tendency  is  upward  than  when  the  business  outlook  is 
doubtful.  Initiated  in  1898,  the  four-state  agreement 
originally  affected  but  those  four  districts  making  up 
the  Central  Competitive  Field.  Now  it  has  been  magni- 
fied in  importance  to  where  for  many  years  it  has  in- 
fluenced the  wage  settlements  in  other  union  and  even 
in  non-union  fields. 

There  has  been  but  one  setback  experienced  by  the 
union  in  its  policy  of  making  this  four-state  settlement, 
and  that  began  in  1906.  That  year  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages — slight,  but  a  reduction  nevertheless,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  years  from  1898  to  1922.  State 
settlements  were  made  in  1906,  and  in  1908  and  1910 
the  Central  Competitive  Field  settlements  were  made 
without  the  presence  of  Illinois.  In  1912  the  four-state 
negotiations  were  resumed,  as  was  the  upward  trend  in 
wages. 

From  April,  1898,  to  April,  1922,  there  were  fifteen 
wage  settlements,  of  which  one  was  a  reduction,  two 
represented  no  change  and  twelve  were  increases!  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  with  such  a  record  the  United  Mine 
Workers  has  wa.xed  strong  in  the  hearts  of  its  growing 
membership  and  in  power  in  the  industry? 

This  time,  the  sixteenth  time,  the  necessity  of  a  wage 
reduction  is  so  obvious — the  people  of  this  country  are 
so  thoroughly  convinced  on  this  point — that  the  union 
could  not,  dared  not,  make  wages  the  issue.  But  an 
issue  there  must  be.  for  without  an  issue  a  union  lack 
cohesive  strength.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
strength  and  prestige  of  the  International  miners' 
organization  among  its  own  members  to  have  tamely 
submitted  to  a  wage  reduction.  Having  made  a  series 
of  demands  upon  the  operators  and  having  been  advised 
that  those  demands  would  not  be  granted,  and  knowing 
full  well  that  the  counter  demands  of  the  operators  for 
reductions  in  wages  must  finally  be  met,  the  union  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  saving  what  best  it  can  out  of  the 
situation  and  has  made  the  continuance  of  the  national 


wage  settlement  through  a  Central  Competitive  Field 
agreement  the  main  issue. 

The  strike  is  the  logical  course  for  the  union  when 
what  it  wants  is  refused.  The  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  know  full  well  that  their  hope  of  main- 
taining control  lies  in  exerting  the  "full  economic 
strength"  of  the  union  on  some  issue.  To  have  retreated 
without  a  show  of  strength  would  have  spelled  the 
downfall  of  the  officers.  Better  from  their  standpoint  to 
have  an  organized  strike  with  the  leaders  leading  than  to 
have  what  must  most  certainly  have  come  about  other- 
wise— unauthorized,  outlaw  strikes,  with  leaders  help- 
less and  protesting. 

It  is  conceivable  that  under  different  leadership  the 
United  Mine  Workers  could  have  weathered  this  storm 
without  resorting  to  the  strike.  Such  a  large  percent- 
age of  radical  membership  as  was  revealed  at  the 
Indianapolis  meeting  in  February  would  have  made  such 
an  attempt  hazardous,  however.  Few  outside  of  the 
coal  industry  appreciate  how  great  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  union  in  the  past  few  years.  From  a  con- 
structive force  it  is  becoming  a  destructive  agency. 
With  small  regard  for  the  public  and  none  for  the 
capital  invested  in  the  industry,  it  seeks  control  of  the 
whole  industry.  John  Lewis,  reputed  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive, has  been  obliged  to  outradical  the  radical  to 
maintain  his  position. 

What  is  best  for  the  coal  industry  is  best  for  both  the 
miner  and  the  operator.  A  vast  controversy  is  raging; 
some  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  miners  are  on  strike. 
What  principle  is  at  stake?  The  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining? No.  The  operators  have  not  refused  to  meet 
the  union  officers  for  the  negotiation  of  wage  scales  and 
conditions  of  work.  In  every  field  they  have  had  their 
offers  refused.  In  no  instance  have  the  employers  of 
union  mine  labor  declared  for  the  open  shop. 

Is  it  some  inherent  right  of  the  miner  that  is  assailed, 
and  for  which  he  is  fighting?  No.  Is  it  the  integrity  of 
the  contract  for  which  the  miners  are  striking?  Hardly, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  August,  1920,  they  wrecked 
that  part  of  the  contract  for  which  they  now  demand 
adherence  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  even  though 
compliance  be  contrary  to  the  law  governing  restraint 
of  trade. 

There  is  a  fundamental  principle  at  stake.  It  does  not 
hinge  on  wages,  working  conditions  or  trade  unionism. 
It  is  a  principle  as  yet  imperfectly  stated  by  the  opera- 
tors but  clearly  recognized  by  both  sides.  It  is  whether 
a  union  out  of  hand  shall  through  sheer  collective 
strength  come  into  complete  control  of  the  coal  industry. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  operators  to  abolish  the  check- 
off is  evidence  of  their  recognition  that  the  power  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  must  be  curbed.  The  opera- 
tors stand  on  the  principle  of  making  adjustments  to 
suit  changing  economic  conditions,  the  union  for 
further  entension  of  its  power  without  regard  for  any 
other  factor  in  the  industry,  whether  operator  or  public. 
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Miners*  Union  Gets  Hearing 

WHILE  no  one  disputes  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  did  a  clever  thing  in  influencing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  open 
hearings  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  the  benefits  to 
the  Mine  Workers  have  been  in  the  influence  the  result- 
ing publicity  has  had  on  public  opinion.  Congress  has 
not  been  impressed  in  the  same  vsfay  as  has  the  public. 
In  Congress  it  is  understood  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Labor  Committee  are  so  pro-union  that 
they  are  able  to  see  but  one  side  of.  this  controversy.  A 
recommendation  as  to  legislation  from  the  committee 
would  have  little  weight.  Any  bill  the  committee  might 
report  out  would  be  analyzed  with  unusual  care. 

The  hearing  has  enabled  the  Mine  Workers  to  empha- 
size in  a  new  way  that  the  operators  will  not  enter  into 
a  joint  interstate  conference.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
operators  for  not  entering  such  a  conference  and  for 
declining  to  accept  Chairman  Nolan's  invitation  are  not 
being  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  public.  The  Mine 
Workers  realize  that  their  strongest  point  is  the  refusal 
of  the  operators  to  partake  in  a  joint  conference,  and 
they  are  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  that  this 
hearing  has  provided. 

Congress  makes  more  enlightened  use  of  the  testimony 
taken  at  hearings  than  does  the  general  public.  So  far 
as  Congress  is  concerned  the  hearring  is  having  the 
effect  of  bringing  out  in  concise  and  easily  understand- 
able form  the  operators'  side  of  the  controversy.  The 
operators'  side  of  the  case  has  been  unusually  well  pre- 
sented. It  is  quite  apparent  that  they  have  made  out  a 
better  case  than  have  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The 
evidence  that  the  operators  are  not  seeking  to  destroy 
the  union  has  been  particularly  convincing. 

The  expected  has  happened  in  this  strike  in  every 
particular  with  the  exception  of  the  walk-out  of  the 
non-union  men  in  Pennsylvania.  As  predicted,  there  has 
been  no  e.xcitement  over  coal  supply  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  will  be  any,  with  so  much  unbilled  coal  at 
various  points. 

Production  during  the  first  week  of  the  strike  was  no 
smaller  than  was  expected,  although  our  expectations 
were  founded  on  a  lack  of  demand,  rather  than  non- 
union disaffection.  If  the  coal  consumer  who  does  not 
requii'e  coal  immediately  will  hold  off  attempts  to  buy 
now — if  he  will  refrain  from  being  stampeded  at  this 
critical  juncture — there  will  be  no  runaway  market. 
Non-union  output  will  increase  as  it  is  needed.  The 
railroads  have  made  systematic  preparation  to  insure 
100-per  cent  car  supply  at  all  non-union  mines.  They 
are  prepared  to  move  coal  cars  for  that  purpose  from  the 
roads  in  the  union  fields. 


in  turn  will  lower  the  cost  of  production.  With  a 
slightly  lowered  cost  due  to  mechanical  readjustments, 
a  further  reduction  in  cost,  due  to  spreading  the  costs 
of  operation  over  a  large  tonnage,  can  be  obtained. 
That  in  turn  will  make  it  possible  to  take  more  contracts 
and  sell  more  spot  coal  and  again  shave  the  cost. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  this  process  as  the  suc- 
cessive reductions  in  costs  approach  a  vanishing  point. 
But  let  it  never  be  thought  that  the  direct  effect  of  a 
paring  off  of  a  few  cents  in  the  costs  by  mechanical 
efficiency  is  all  that  can  be  obtained:  That  slight  reduc- 
tion attacks  all  charges  that  are  on  a  monthly  basis — 
all  the  costs  for  power,  all  the  depreciation,  obsoles- 
cence and  tax  deductions,  which  with  the  irregular  run 
are  so  exasperating.  Furthermore,  steadier  work 
makes  it  possible  to  obtain  and  keep  the  best  men,  have 
at  all  times  an  adequate  mine  force  and  a  town  with 
every  house  occupied. 


Power  of  the  Steady  Run 

DESPITE  the  strike,  every  operator  should  keep  in 
mind  the  value  of  the  steady  run,  for  the  present 
juncture  is  a  good  time  to  provide  for  future  steadiness 
of  operation.  Provision  made  for  putting  in  better 
machinery  and  for  an  advance  in  electrification  can  be 
made  at  no  time  more  readily  than  during  a  strike, 
when  none  of  the  expedients  necessary  where  the  mine 
runs,  however  occasionally,  need  be  installed  to  enable 
the  work  of  reconstruction  to  be  continued. 

The  way  to  run  steadily  is  to  cut  prices,  and  the  only 
way  to  do  this  legitimately  is  to  reduce  costs.  A  little 
lowering  of  expense  on  the  daily  output  will  have  great 
value,  for  it  will  increase  the  steadiness  of  run,  which 


Modified  Condemnation 

WILLIAM  R.  INGALLS  speaking  on  "Elimination  of 
Waste  and  Improvement  of  Efficiency"  before  the 
recent  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  said:  "The  most  noteworthy 
examples  [of  waste]  are  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
mining,  where,  on  the  average,  annual  employment  is 
only  200  to  250  days  per  annum."  Edward  W.  Parker 
took  exception  to  that  statement,  and  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  in  Miynng  and  Metallurgy  the  words  are 
repeated  with  "anthracite"  omitted.  Perhaps  other 
changes  have  been  made.  As  to  this  we  are  not  quite 
clear.  However,  as  it  appears  the  statement  can  create 
no  cavil.  The  words  "There  are  about  700,000  men 
employed  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  compared  with 
about  150,000  in  anthracite,  wherein  the  labor  condi- 
tions are  much  better."  gives  us  more  confidence,  though 
the  last  phrase  was  not  part  of  the  paper  as  read. 

However,  we  would  still  like  to  see  part  of  the  further 
comment  in  the  article  revised.  Mr.  Ingalls  remarks 
(we  quote  his  speech  as  reported  in  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy) :  "Anthracite  coal  mining  is  inevitably  subject 
to  seasonal  conditions,  just  as  is  building,  for  we  need 
more  of  that  coal  in  the  winter  than  at  other  times  of 
the  year.  We  may  counteract  this  condition  by  main- 
taining production  and  putting  coal  into  storage  during 
the  period  of  dull  demand,  which  is  in  fact  done  on  a 
large  scale,  but  this  does  not  meet  the  economic  condi- 
tion that  the  proper  place  for  storage  is  where  the  coal 
is  going  to  be  used  and  our  homes  are  not  generally 
built  with  bin  capacity  for  holding  a  winter's  supply 
of  coal." 

This  is  indeed  an  amazing  presentation,  for  in  normal 
years  the  price  differential  and  the  fear  of  a  winter's 
shortage  have  repeatedly  made  the  summer  trade  in 
anthracite  domestic  coal  as  active  as  in  winter,  if  not 
even  more  so.  and  during  the  present  coal  year  without 
the  price  differential  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
with  the  differential  even  reversed,  the  summer  trade 
was  more  active  than  the  winter.  The  fear  of  shortage 
caused  cellars  to  be  filled  and  showed  that  enough  of 
such  cellars  had  a  capacity  so  adequate  that  the  sea- 
sonal character  of  the  use  could  be  more  than  over- 
balanced whenever  a  fear  of  a  failure  of  supply  made 
people  anxious  to  purchase  coal.  Of  course,  the  winter 
is  the  more  active  period  when  summer  strikes  hold  back 
the  production  in  that  period,  but  that  condition  is  not 
raised  by  Mr.  Ingalls'  statement. 
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Shaft  in  Connellsville  Region  Dumps  Run-of-Mine  Into 
Bins  and  Transports  It  by  Larry  to  Tipple 

Shaft  of  Stewart  Mine  Is  Set  as  Near  Railroad  Tipple 
as  the  Property  Limits  and  Unmined  Coal  Permit — 
An  Electric  Larry  Links  Shaft  and  Railroad  Tipples 


By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky 

PittsliUT-Kh,  Pa. 


TO  SUCH  an  extent  has  the  development  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  progressed  that  today  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  area  that  is  not  being  extensively 
mined.  Perhaps  in  no  place  is  this  bed  of  coal  moi"e 
thoroughly  developed  than  in  the  Connellsville  region, 
unless  indeed  it  be  around  Pittsburgh,  where  the  coal 
outcrops  and  is  easily  leached. 

One  of  the  last  operations  opened  by  the  W.  J.  Rainey 
Co.,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  is  the  Stewart  mine,  at  South- 
west, Pa.  Incidentally,  it  might  be  stated  that  this 
probably  will  be  the  last  mine  in  this  particular  bed 
that  will  be  opened  in  this  region.  It  is  said  that  the 
Stewart  shaft  gives  access  to  the  last  virgin  tract  of 
Pittsburgh  coal  in  Fayette  County.  The  Stewart  hold- 
ing contains  366  acres  and  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  workings  that  have  caved. 

A  modern  surface  plant  has  been  erected  at  this 
mine.  Surface-structure  costs,  apportioned  per  acre, 
are  higher  here  than  at  most  operations.  One  seldom 
finds  such  substantial  and  complete  buildings  erected 
and  such  excellent  equipment  installed  where  such  small 
acreages  are  to  be  developed.  The  idea  is  to  obtain  a 
relatively  large  output,  reducing  thereby  the  life  of 
the  mine,  so  that  a  quick  money  turnover  may  be 
obtained.  An  ultimate  8-hour  output  of  1.600  tons  is 
expected,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  safely  that  the 
average  production  per  day  throughout  the  life  of  the 
mine  will  be  approximately  1.000  tons. 

The  coal  bed  at  this  point  is  8  ft.  thick  and,  e.sti- 
mating  the  coal  in  the  bed  as  running  1.700  tons  per 
foot-acre,  the  coal  obtainable  will  aggregate  4.500,000 
tons  on  a  90-per  cent  recovery  basis.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  larger  quantity  of  coal  than  that  given 
will  be  recovered.  It  follows  that  the  life  of  this  mine 
will  be  somewhere  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years. 

The  shaft  has  been  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  railroad  but  as  near  as  the  position  of  the  property 


will  permit.  In  fact,  all  the  coal  lies  to  the  south- 
and  west  of  the  shaft,  which  has  been  sunk  near  the 
eastern  property  line,  space  being  left  only  for  the 
empty  side  of  the  shaft  bottom  and  for  the  pillar  which 
protects  the  property. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  coal  area  is  practically 
surrounded  by  roof  caves.  This  fact  eliminated  the 
possibility  of  the  owner  acquiring  access  to  the  rail- 
road through  solid  coal.  At  the  same  time  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  prohibited  the  laying  of  a  spur 
track  from  the  railroad  to  the  tipple.  The  ground  eleva- 
tion at  the  shaft  is  60  or  70  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
railroad  and  could  be  attained  only  by  a  grade  of  about 
7  per  cent,  an  inclination  too  great,  of  course,  for 
railroading.  In  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
the  topography  is  so  clearly  shown  that  it  will  be 
evident  at  a  glance  that  existing  conditions  militated 
against  a  better  layout. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  bed. 
ordinary  methods  are  employed  in  the  mining  and  han- 
dling of  the  coal  below  the  surface.  The  main  haulage 
road  and  manway  have  been  extended  to  the  southwest 
boundary,  a  distance  of  approximately  5.500  ft.  The 
summer  months  will  see  the  development  work  far 
enough  advanced  for  room  driving.  The  coal  hoisted 
at  present  comes  solely  from  entries. 

Forty-pound  rail  on  the  shaft  bottom  and  60-lb.  rail 
on  the  main  haulage  lines  are  laid  on  a  42-in.  track 
gage.  A  slight  pitch  of  the  coal  is  favorable  to  a  good 
bottom  layout.  On  the  load  side  of  the  shaft  bottom 
2-ton  mine  cars  coming  from  the  northeast  move  down 
a  grade  of  approximately  1  per  cent  onto  the  cages. 
After  hoisting  and  discharge  they  pass  to  a  kickback 
and  thence  gravitate  through  a  turnout  storage  track 
which  joins  the  main  track  at  a  point  several  hundred 
feet  west  of  the  shaft. 

A  concrete  arch  extends  for  some  distance  on  either 
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side  of  the  landing  at  the  .shaft  bottom.  Further  pro- 
tection will  be  obtained  by  placing  I-beams  on  5-ft. 
centers  for  a  short  di.stance  mi  either  extremity  of  the 
arching.  A  two-compartment  hoisting  shaft  is  pro- 
vided. This  is  185  ft.  deep  and  its  inside  dimensions 
are  10  ft.  6  in.  x  22  ft.  The  concrete-lined  airshaft 
is  235  ft.  deep,  the  fan  house  being  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  vertically  above  the  collar  of  the 
hoisting  shaft.  The  airshaft  is  provided  with  a  stair- 
way for  emergency  use.  Coal,  supplies  and  men  are 
raised  and  lowered  in  it. 

The  design  of  the  headframe  is  unusual.  It  is  of  the 
6-post  type  and  of  extra  heavy  construction.  It  is  well 
strengthened  with  angle  irons  and  angle-ii'on  and  plate 
ladder  members.  The  posts  and  the  main  bracing  are 
made  up  of  H-beams.  Steel  of  the  same  section  is  used 
also  to  tie  the  three-leg  main  bracing  to  the  adjacent 
posts.  It  will  be  noted  also  from  the  illustration  of 
this  headframe  that  the  interposed  members  are  not 
horizontal  but  are  placed  normal  to  the  main  bracing. 
Three-leg  main  bracings  and  inclined  compression  mem- 
bers thereto  are  seldom  seen  in  headframes  in  this 
country,  although  used  in  some  European  mines. 

The  tipple  is  fabricated  of  steel,  the  steps  in  the 
stairway  being  inverted  concrete-filled  channels.  Other 
details  are  in  keeping.  The  sides  and  boitom  of  the 
coal  storage  bin  are  of  concrete  reinforced  with  rods 
and  expanded  metal.  The  ridge-shaped  bottom  is  pro- 
tected  by   steel    plates. 
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HEADFRAME  AND  STORAGE   BIN'S   AT  STEWART  JIIXE 
.\   six-post  structure   of  stronRPv  con.'^tiurtinn   than   usual.     The 
posts  and  main  bracing  are  of  H-beams.     Tile  struts  between  tlie 
bacl^-liB  and  tlie  vertical  posts  arc  normal  to  the  back-leg  instead 
of  horizontal. 


STEEL  TIPPLE    VT   \ 

The  influence  of  railroad  exptrieme  i^  ^. .  n  in  this  tipple,  which 
will  have  strains  unusual  for  mme  ser\  ice,  such  aj  a  concentrated 
traveling  load  of  twenty-five  tons  and  moie.  which  will  come  to  a 
stop  and  be  dumped  on  this  struc  ture.  At  present  the  larry  in 
use  carries  only  eight  tons. 

Coal  is  hoisted  on  Lepley  self-dumping  cages  which 
discharge  onto  an  apron  extending  over  the  bin.  From 
this  the  coal  drops  directly  into  the  storage  pocket.  Rock 
is  bypassed  into  a  rock  bin  by  way  of  a  chute  controlled 
by  a  hand-operated  gate.  A  house-coal  chute  is  placed 
beneath  the  rock  bin,  discharging  to  a  wagon  road  to  the 
west  of  the  main  coal  bin.  A  counterweighted  gate 
controls  the  flow  of  coal  into  this  chute,  and  a  chain- 
wheel  gate  regulates  the  discharge  from  it.  This  chute 
is  provided  with  a  ll-in.  bar  .screen,  slack  from  which 
falls  into  a  bin  below,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  lever- 
arm  swing  gate  allows  the  passage  of  this  material  into 
one  of  the  four  main  chutes  leading  from  the  great  bin. 

By  the  arrangement  above  described  all  the  coal 
shipped  is  run-of-mine  though  a  small  quantity  of 
screened  fuel  is  prepared  for  dome.stic  use.  Four 
chutes  are  placed  upon  either  side  of  the  main  bin,  mak- 
ing eight  in  all.  These  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
bin  into  an  electric  larry  that  may  be  run  underneath 
them  on  either  side.  The  larry  transports  the  coal 
from  the  tipple  to  a  loading  dock  over  the  railroad 
tracks,  a  distance  of  approximately  1,400  ft.  The 
slate-car  landing  directly  beneath  the  rock  bin  is 
approached  by  way  of  a  small  trestle. 

Larry  Takes  €oal  from  Shaft  to  Railroad 

The  larry  that  carries  the  coal  to  the  railroad  at 
this  mine  is  of  the  type  employed  at  coke  plants  for 
feeding  beehive  ovens.  It  has,  however,  been  somewhat 
made  over  to  suit  local  conditions.  Certain  changes 
were  necessary,  however,  such  as  altering  the  side 
dumping  arrangement  to  a  bottom  discharge.  A  pro- 
tected trolley  wire  is  strung  along  the  side  of  the 
track  and  a  side-pole  trolley  employed.  The  larry  has  a 
capacity  of  8  tons  and  is  capatile  of  making  a  round  trip 
in  four  minutes,  including  the  time  occupied  in  loading 
and  discharge.  Its  capacity  is  ample  for  the  present 
output  of  the  mine.  Anticipating  the  needs  of  the  near 
future,  however,  the  company  has  a  25-ton  larry  under 
construction  in  its  Mt.  Braddock  shops.  This  is  de- 
signed to  transport  200  tons  of  t-oal  per  hour  over  the 
distance  between  the  shaft  and  the  loading  dock.  It 
will  be  similar  in  general  design  to  the  one  in  use  at 
the  present  time. 

The  loading  dock,  together  with  its  trestle  approach, 
is  constructed  of  steel,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  The  supporting  H-columns  are 
securely  anchored  to  heavy  coiurete  piers,  ten  steel 
bents  carrying  the  trestle  and  dock  loads.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  dividing  line  between  the  trestle  and 
the  loading  dock  is  distinct.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
trestle  (on  the  left  in  the  illustration)  is  of  a  lighter 
construction   than   the   dock  on   the   right,   the   former 
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Shaft  Hoist 

Coal  comes  to  the 
185-ft.  shaft  in  2- 
ton  cars  and  is 
hoisted  in  this  shaft 
to  the  surface.  The 
expectation  is  that 
the  tonnage  to  be 
handled  will  be  less 
than  2.on0  per  day, 
or  250  tons  (125 
cars)  per  hour.  Self- 
dumping  cages  are 
used. 


structure  forming  part  of  a  long-radius  curve.  Be- 
tween the  H-beam  cap  members  of  the  bent  I-beam, 
spreaders  are  placed.  On  these  oak  planks  are  laid 
laterally,  upon  which  rest  the  ties  and  track  rails,  these 
latter  being  located  directly  above  the  spreaders.  In 
addition  to  the  members  above  named,  channel  string- 
ers are  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  trestle,  adding 
strength  to  the  whole. 

The  dock  is  of  much  heavier  construction.  The  re 
quired  rigidity  is  obtained  by  means  of  two  5-ft.  steel- 
plate  girders,  amply  reinforced  by  H-beam  cross 
members.  Coal  is  dumped  from  the  bo1;tom  of  the  larry 
directly  into  a  bin,  the  longitudinal  section  of  which  is 
triangular.  This  bin  is  lined  with  heavy  steel  plates 
and  has  a  capacity  of  54  tons.  From  this  point  the 
coal  may  be  discharged  to  either  of  two  tracks  by  way 
of  two  diverging  chutes  equipped  with  swing  gates. 
The  bin  is  so  arranged  that  a  12-ft.  screen  may  be  in- 
stalled at  some  future  time  if  desired. 

In  the  generator  room  near  the  tipple  is  located  a 
290-hp.  motor-generator  set  and  a  13  x  16-in.  single-stage 
air  tompressor  of  the  Laidlaw  feather-valve  type  driven 
by  a  260-hp.  synchronous  motor.  This  unit  supplies 
air  to  the  punchers,  which  are  used  exclusively  for 
undercutting  the  coal.  The  switchboard  is  equipped 
with  all  necessary  instruments,  such  as  circuit  break- 
ers, ammeters  and  wattmeters. 

A  fire  pump  driven  by  a  40-hp.  induction  motor  is 
installed  in  the  basement  of  the  generator  room.  This 
machine  is  started  only  in  case  of  fire  and  increases  the 
existing  water  pressure  in  the  mains.  An  elevated 
reservair  tank  supplies  water  for  town  use,  but  its 
static  head  is  insufficient  for  fire  fighting.  A  smaller 
pump  di-iven  by  a  5-hp.  induction  motor  circulates 
water  for  cooling  the  compressor  and  supplies  also  the 
liquid  controller  by  which  the  hoist  is  regulated. 

Basements  under  part  of  the  generator  room  or  hoist 
house  are  coming  into  favor.  They  make  it  possible  to 
locate  small  equipment,  such  as  pumps  and  the  like, 
where  they  are  out  of  the  way.  Modern  plans  often  pro- 
vide for  placing  the  control  apparatus  under  the 
hoist-room  floor,  as  that  lessens  the  annoyance  from 
the  clatter  of  alternating-current  control  panels.     This 


arrangement  removes  all  secondary  equipment  from 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  less  the  main  hoist  room  is 
encumbered  the  less  is  the  chance  of  accident.  The 
hoist  and  generator  rooms,  in  which  most  officials  take 
a  justifiable  pride,  may  thus  be  made  to  present  a 
better  appearance. 

Four  Ways  of  Making  Fuel  Costs  Lower 

AN  INTERESTING  little  booklet  entitled  "Four 
.  Ways  to  Make  6  Per  Cent  on  Coal"  is  being  put  out 
by  the  Wentz  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  takes  up 
in  non-technical  terms  many  subjects  in  which  the  pur- 
chaser of  coal  should  be  vitally  interested. 

Some  of  the  statements  made  should  serve  to  focus 
attention  on  the  items  of  expense  in  the  operation  of 
most  power  plants  that  are  capable  of  material  reduc- 
tion. Thus  at  the  very  outset  the  statement  is  made 
that  pi-obably  5.5  per  cent  of  industrial  operations,  tak- 
ing them  by  and  large,  operate  their  boiler  plants  at 
less  than  50  per  cent  efficiency.  The  items  of  cost  en- 
tering into  boiler-plant  operation  are  four  in  number — 
fuel,  labor,  supervision  and  maintenance,  including  de- 
preciation. These  represent  78,  11,  5  and  6  per  cent  of 
total  expenditures,  respectively,  on  the  average.  It  will 
thus  be  apparent  how  vitally  economies  in  fuel  affect 
total  plant  expense. 

Classification  of  coals  as  well  as  the  adaptability  of 
various  types  to  specific  uses,  the  sampling  and  analysis 
of  coal,  correct  methods  of  firing,  firing  tools  and  their 
uses,  the  care  and  operation  of  boilers,  scale  and  its  pre- 
vention, boiler  .settings,  coal  accounting,  records,  as  well 
as  coal  storage  and  the  prevention  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion are  other  subjects  treated.  All  in  all  this 
pamphlet  contains  much  information  on  subjects  little 
understood  by  the  average  layman  who  nevertheless 
buys  and  uses  coal  for  fuel. 


The  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce  has  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  an  educa- 
tional campaign  looking  toward  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  in  that  city  without  necessitating  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Akron,  Ohio,  also  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  bureau  regarding  an  anti-smoke  campaign. 
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Reports  and  Investigations 

State  Geological  Surveys 

and  Mining  Bureaus 


Pennsylvania  Bulletins  Describe  Coal  Beds 
Of  Cambria  and  Greene  Counties 

DIFFICULTIES  having  arisen  in  printing  the  re- 
ports of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Topographic 
and  Geological  Survey,  preliminary  announcements  and 
abstracts  of  the  result  of  the  survey's  work  are  being 
sent  out  in  mimeographed  form.  This  method  of 
presentation  appears  to  be  necessary  if  the  public  is 
to  have  any  current  record  of  what  the  survey  is  doing. 

Some  of  these  bulletins  are  reports  just  made  avail- 
able. Others  are  older  and  are  inserted  in  the  series 
in  order  to  preserve  a  record  of  them.  Copies  of  the 
older  reports  in  the  main  are  being  sent  to  a  selected 
list  of  libraries  only.  It  is  planned  to  distribute  the 
bulletins  prepared  each  month  to  libraries  and  those 
individuals  most  vitally  interested.  As  before,  their 
appearance  will  be  announced  in  the  newspapers.  The 
first  distribution  includes  only  those  numbers  now 
ready ;  the  other  numbers  will  be  sent  out  later  as  they 
are  prepared. 

Among  these  bulletins  received  by  Coal  Age  recently 
are  Nos.  23  and  24,  both  by  J.  D.  Sisler  and  entitled 
"Coal  Beds  in  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania,"  and 
"Coal  Beds  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,"  respec- 
tively. These  bulletins  contain  the  following  important 
features : 

Cambria  County  ranks  fourth  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
producer  of  bituminous  coal  and  ships  more  of  this 
fuel  for  export  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  counties  possessing  four  important 
coal  beds,  although  at  least  twenty-four  coal  deposits  are 
recognizable,  including  the  four  important  ones  and  five 
others  which  are  workable  locally,  the  rest  being 
extremely  thin. 

The  outcropping  rocks  of  Cambria  County  are  con- 
fined to  the  Quaternary  System  and  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  and  Mississippian  series  of  the  Carboniferous 
System.  The  Monongahela,  Conemaugh,  Allegheny  and 
Pottsville  formations  alone  are  coal  bearing.  The  four 
important  coal  beds  are  the  Lower  Kittanning,  Upper 
Kittanning,  Lower  Freeport  and  Upper  Freeport.  Five 
other  beds  are  mined  locally,  while  the  remaining  eleven 
are  so  thin  that  they  may  never  be  worked.  The  other 
coals  include  the  Mercer,  Brookville,  Clarion,  Ben's 
Creek  and  Middle  Kittanning  beds.  Numerous  other 
small  beds  of  unminable  coal  in  the  Conemaugh  forma- 
tion are  scattered  through  700  to  800  ft.  of  strata  lying 
above  the  Upper  Freeport  bed.  An  impure  coal  lying 
about  775  ft.  above  the  Upper  Freeport  and  averaging 
less  than  2  ft.  in  thickness  has  been  correlated  as  the 
eastern  remnant  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  in  Cambria 
County.  This  coal  has  been  worked  a  little,  but  is  of 
small  value. 

The  chief  districts  in  the  county  where  mining  oper- 
ations are  carried  on  are  the  Barnesboro-Patton  dis- 
trict,  the   Mountain   district,    the   Black   Lick   district, 


the    Johnstown-South    Fork-Windber    district    and    the 
Portage-Gallitzin  district. 

While  much  coal  is  mined  in  this  county,  there  are 
considerable  reserves  that  have  not  yet  been  touched, 
and  are  only  now  being  prospected  by  means  of  the 
diamond  drill.  Drillings  thus  far  conducted  give 
promise  that  the  remainder  of  the  field  will  prove  of 
equal  value  to  those  districts  already  known. 

Bulletin  24  is  devoted  to  the  coal  beds  of  Greene 
County  and  states  in  part:  "Greene  County  has  more 
unmined  coal  than  anj^  other  county  in  Pennsylvania 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  one-fourth  of  the  reserves 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  in  the  state.  So  far,  extensive 
coal  mining  has  been  limited  to  the  Monongahela  River 
district,  where  the  Pittsburgh  coal  outcrops.  The  im- 
portant coals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Waynesburg 
bed,  have  no  outcrop  in  the  county  west  of  the  Monon- 
gahela River  and  lie  at  great  depth.  Since  the  more 
easily  accessible  coal  along  the  river  is  rapidly  being 
worked  out,  shaft  mining  has  started  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  Drilling  for  oil  and  gas  has  shown 
several  other  coals  below  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  but  their 
identity  is  uncertain  and  it  is  impossible  to  present  an 
estimate  of  their  tonnage. 

"Greene  County  has  at  least  eight  workable  coals. 
The  Pittsburgh  bed  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  mined 
over  large  areas ;  the  others  are  workable  only  locally, 
because  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  thin  and  dirty 
to  be  commercially  valuable.  Thirty  beds  are  known 
in  the  county;  they  range  from  a  few  inches  to  6  ft. 
in  thickness,  but  average  less  than  1  ft.  The  Pittsburgh 
coal  bed,  which  is  the  most  important  measure  in  this 
region,  is  characteristically  a  double  seam  having  a  roof 
division  separated  from  a  lower  division  by  a  clay  part, 
ing  ranging  from  1  in.  to  3  ft.  thick.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  especially  a  roof  shale  8  to  12  in. 
thick  appears  over  the  upper  division  of  the  bed.  The 
roof  division  of  the  coal  varies  from  2  in.  to  8  ft.  in 
thickness  and  is  cut  by  many  clay  partings.  It  is  high 
in  ash  and  sulphur. 

"The  lower  and  minable  division  of  the  bed  varies 
from  3  in.  to  9  ft.  in  thickness,  including  three  per- 
sistent partings.  These  partings  separate  the  lower 
division  into  four  distinct  benches:  The  upper  or 
Breast,  the  Bearing-in,  the  Brick  and  the  Lower  Bottom. 
The  Breast  coal  is  generally  the  best  and  thickest  part 
of  the  bed  and  in  this  county  is  free  from  distinct 
impurities.  The  Bearing-in  bench  usually  is  from  2 
to  4  in.  thick,  with  a  thin  bone  binder  above  and 
below  it.  It  is  so  soft  that  the  miners  use  it  to  bear 
in  on  the  other  coal  to  gain  a  working  face.  It  mines 
out  as  slack.  The  Brick  con]  is  so  named  because  the 
cleavage  planes  tend  to  make  it  break  and  mine  out  in 
brick-shaped  blocks.  As  a  rule,  this  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  although  locally  it  may  be  impure.  The  Lower 
Bottom  bench  generally  is  quite  impure  and  carries 
numerous  shale  partings.  In  places,  however,  a  few 
inches  at  the  top  is  clean  and  may  be  mined." 

A  Study  of  the  Methods  of  Mining  Coal  is  being  made 
by  the  district  and  field  engineers  of  the  Bureau-  of  Mines 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  percentage  of  extraction 
of  coal  together  with  its  relative  degree  of  safety.  'VNhen  a 
sufficient  number  of  mines  have  been  investigated  >"  a^ 
particular  coal  bed,  it  is  planned  to  summarize  the  methods 
of  mining  in  a  bureau  publication,  calling  attention  to  any 
unnecessary  loss  of  coal  in  the  diffeicnt  methods  of  mining 
operations "  A  large  amount  of  this  investigative  work  has 
been  conducted  in  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Utah. 
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Liquid  Air  Boiling  Away  at  Partially  Regulated  Speed 
Used  to  Supply  Mine  Rescuers  and  Rescued 

Pure  Oxygen  Not  Injurious — Highly  Oxygenated  Liquid 
Air  Poured  Into  a  Suitable  Tank  Evaporates,  Furnishing 
Respirable  Atmosphere — Four  Types  of  Liquid-Air  Apparatus 

By  Henry  Briggs* 

Edinburgrh,    .SiotlanJ 


WHEN  Joseph  Priestly  discovered  oxj'gen,  in 
1774,  he  inhaled  the  strange  new  gas  and  re- 
corded a  feeling  of  exhilaration.  Many  of  us 
would  feel  exhilarated  at  making  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  of  all  time,  whether  we  inhaled  the 
product  of  our  industry  and  good  fortune  or  not. 
Unluckily,  Priestly's  excusable  emotional  uplift  has 
been  remembered,  and  pure  oxygen  has  been,  and  still 
19,  widely  accredited  with  the  property  of  producing  a 
sort  of  intoxication  in  those  breathing  it. 

Reputable  men  of  science  as  well  as  quasi-scientific 
noveh'sts — Jules  Verne  was  perhaps  the  worst  offender 
— have  kept  alive  this  hoary  myth.  There  is,  of  course, 
not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  belief  that  oxygen,  when 
inhaled,  causes  intoxication.  Breathing  oxygen  does 
not  accelerate  the  vital  processes ;  it  does  not  produce  a 
feverish  burst  of  activity,  muscular  or  mental ;  neither 
is  the  comparatively  short  time  during  which  it  is  in- 
haled by,  say,  the  wearer  of  a  rescue  apparatus,  followed 
by  a  subnormal  period. 

To  show  in  what  quarters  this  particular  fallacy  is 
still  entertained,  I  might  recount  the  following  incident: 
A  colleague  of  mine,  a  professor  of  the  medical  faculty, 
informed  me  the  other  day  that  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  breathe  highly  enriched  air  except  under  what 
he  termed  "proper  medical  supervision."  On  my  in- 
quiring why,  he  replied  that  it  was  risky;  the  person 
might  get  an  overdose  and  do  himself  harm.  I  assured 
him  that  his  fears  were  groundless  and  that  in  scores 
of  experiments  I  had  made,  men  of  all  sorts — myself 
among  them — had  breathed  98-per  cent  oxygen  for 
hours  at  a  time,  when  at  work  and  when  at  rest,  with- 
out the  least  ill-effect.    He  was  frankly  incredulous! 

O.XYGEN  Harmful  Only  When  Under  Pressure 

Only  when  self-contained  apparatus  is  used  under 
pressure,  as  by  a  diver,  is  pure  oxygen  deleterious  to 
the  wearer  during  the  short  time  that  it  is  breathed 
in  practice.  Under  such  circumstances,  however,  it  is 
poisonous  and  must  be  considerably  diluted  with  nitro- 
gen to  make  it  safe. 

When,  in  the  following  account,  mention  is  made  of 
apparatus  supplying  its  wearer  with  pure  or  nearly 
pure  oxygen  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  using 
the  modern  rescue  equipment,  of  whatever  kind,  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  from  the  breathing  circuit  is 
sought,  and  that  when  highly  enriched  air  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs  the  animal  organism  accommodatingly  takes 
from  it  only  such  oxygen  as  it  may  need  at  the  moment 
and  expels  the  remainder  as  if  it  were  ?o  much  inert  gas. 

The  liquid  "air"  used  at  the  British  mine  rescue  .sta- 
tions operating  on  that  system  contains,  when  fre.shly 
made,  about  60  per  cent  of  oxygen.     It  it  stored  and 

•Profpssor  of  mining.  Heriot-Watt  CoHego. 


transported  in  Dewar  vacuum  bottles  of  copper  or  brass 
(see  Fig.  1),  each  bottle  holding  about  ,50  lb.  of  the 
liquid.  The  average  rate  of  tranquil  evaporation  of 
"air"  in  these  flasks  is  about  3.5  lb.,  and,  in  exception- 
ally good  flasks,  about  2.5  lb.  per  day.  As  the  boiling 
point  of  nitrogen  at  normal  pressure  is  — 196  deg.  C. 
and  that  of  oxygen  — 183  deg.  C,  the  former  boils  away 
more  rapidly  than  the  latter.  Consequently  a  liquid 
mixture  kept  in  a  Dewar  flask  slowly  enriches  itself 
in  oxygen. 

As  a  result  of  this  automatic  enrichment,  the  "air" 
actually  poured  into  mine-rescue  apparatus  at  these 
stations  may  contain  anywhere  from  60  to  90  per  cent 
of  oxygen — probably  the  average  is  about  70  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  large  excess  used,  no  risk  attends  the 
employment  of  a  mixture  containing  this  proportion  of 
nitrogen.  For  oxygen-administration  apparatus  the 
case  is  somewhat  different,  as  in  this  instance  much 
purer  oxygen  is  desirable. 

Air  Should  Have  a  Large  Oxygen  Content 

I  am  inclined  to  view  the  production  of  60-per  cent 
air  for  rescue  apparatus  as  marking  a  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  appliances  that  is  certain  to  pass  away 
before  long.  The  advantages  of  a  high  degree  of  purity 
are  so  evident,  whether  the  liquid  be  used  for  breathing 
apparatus  or  for  other  purposes,  that  no  one  at  the 
present  time  would  be  well  advised  if  he  were  to  install 


FIG.    1.      charging  the    AEROPHOR  WITH   LIQUID  AIR 
Thp  liquid   air  is   being  poured  out   of  a   IVwar  flask,  a  sort  of 
niagniflod   "vacuum  bottle."  into  the  bnathiiiK  apparatus  which  is 
hanging    from    a   spring   balance.      By    tin-    dial    on    this    scale   the 
weight  of  liquid  air  received  can  be  determined. 
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FIG.  2.  AEROLITH,  THE  FIRST  LigUID-AIR  APPARATUS 
This  has  a  vacuum  similar  to  that  in  the  Dewar  flask,  but  the 
vacuum  probably  was  found  undesirable,  for  it  prevented  the  air 
from  evaporating  rapidly  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  wearer.  Aa 
there  was  no  regrenerator  to  talte  away  carbon  dioxide,  the  air 
supplied  the  apparatus  man  was  fit  for  breathing-  only  when  the 
apparatus  was  blowing  off  somewhat  freely. 

apparatus  designed  to  yield  liquid  oxygen  cf  any  less 
than  95-per  cent  purity. 

The  first  attempt  to  utilize  liquid  air  for  mine-rescue 
apparatus  was  that  of  Otto  Suess,  who,  in  his  British 
patent  specification  of  1906,  is  described  as  an  engineer 
of  Mahrisch-Ostrau,  Empire  of  Austria  (now  no  more). 
Though  it  proved  a  failure,  Suess'  apparatus  had  ele- 
ments of  merit  and  formed  the  starting  point  fcr  sub- 
sequent development.  It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  This 
apparatus,  called — with  a  woful  disregard  for  the  rules 
of  etymology — the  "Aerolith,"  was  carried  in  its  en- 
tirety on  the  wearer's  back.  It  was  furnished  with 
mouthpiece  and  noseclip  or,  more  frequantly,  with  a 
face  mask  or  a  half  mask.  (It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  early  days  of  rescue  apparatus  these  latter  at- 
tachments, now  discredited,  were  held  in  high  regard.) 
The  charge  of  liquid  air  was  poured  into  the  "pack"  or 
air  reservoir  A,  through  the  opening  D. 

The  pack  consisted  of  an  inner  nickel  receptacle  con- 
taining asbestos  wool  to  soak  up  the  liquid  air;  the 
inner  canister  was  insulated  (according  to  the  patent 
specification)  first  by- means  of  a  vacuum,  V;  then  by 
an  air  space,  J,  which  in  turn  was  covered  by  a  layer 
of  felt,  F,  and  an  outer  casing  of  leather,  L. 

The  nature  of  the  compound  insulation  and  of  the 
inventor's  claims  make  it  clear  that  he  did  not  realize 
the  extremely  high  degree  of  tenuity  necessary  in  a 
vacuum  in  order  that  it  may  act  as  a  protection  aga...st 
heat  conduction.  Neither  did  he  grasp  the  impracti- 
cability of  maintaining,  for  even  a  short  time,  a  high 
vacuum  in  a  metal  vessel  unprovided  with  charcoal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  vacuum  i«  needed  with  this  form  of 
receiver,  which  is  intended  to  permit  evaporation  at  a 
relatively  rapid  rate. 

This  probably  was  soon  discovered  by  Suess,  for  the 
few  Aeroliths  imported  into  England  made  no  pretenses 
of  having  a  vacuum  envelope.  The  warm  expired  air 
passed  doivn  the  diagonal  tube,  C,  into  the  bag,  G,  and 
out  through  a  non-return  valve  at  H.  In  traversing 
C  the  warm  air  evaporated  a  quantity  of  liquid  air  in 
the  pack  and  the  gas  generated,  flowing  along  B,  was 
drawn  into  the  lungs  on  the  succeeding  inspiration.  The 
intention  was  in  this  manner  to  induce  evaporation  of 
a  volume  of  air  commensurate  with  the  man's  require- 
ments.   No  attempt  was  made  at  regeneration. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  arrangement,  even   if  it 


functioned  as  the  inventor  intended,  could  only  succeed 
in  providing  a  sufficiency  of  air  free  enough  from  car- 
bon dioxide  to  be  usable  when  the  flow  from  the  pack 
was  vastly  in  excess  of  a  man's  requirements  during 
exertion.  It  is  characteristic  of  such  packs  that  they 
promote  an  evaporation  which  is  excessive  at  first  but 
which  falls  off  rapidly  as  time  goes  on.  Even  with  a 
considerably  heavier  charge  of  air  than  Suess  recom- 
mended— he  allowed  one  litre  (2.3  lb.)  for  each  hour  of 
service — the  rate  of  delivery  of  fresh  air  to  the  wearer 
would  soon  become  dangerously  scant  if  he  attempted  to 
work  or  to  walk.  The  apparatus,  in  short,  is  unsound  in 
principle.  A  further  drawback  lay  in  the  tendency  for 
ice  to  choke  the  tube,  C.  A  wire,  K,  was  provided  to 
scrape  out  this  tube  from  time  to  time;  but  the  wire 
would  itself  freeze  hard  in  position. 

Another  apparatus  equally  defective  in  design  was 
that  of  G.  Claude  of  Paris,  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  Nov.  9,  1909. 
The  chief  present-day  interest  possessed  by  Claude's 
appliance  lies  in  his  employment  of  liquid  oxygen  in- 
stead of  enriched  air.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
show  that  there  were  no  harmful  results  attendant  upon 
breathing  pure,  or  almost  pure,  oxygen  for  a  few  hours. 
He  claimed,  however,  that  by  so  doing  the  volume  con- 
sumed by  the  wearer  was  much  reduced.  This  is  en- 
tirely untrue  when  the  man  is  at  rest,  and  is  only  true 
in  a  much  modified  degree  if  he  is  physically  unfit  and 
is  attempting  work.  For  all  ordinary  rates  of  exertion, 
the  lung-ventilation  of  a  thoroughly  fit  man  is  the  same 
on  oxygen  as  on  air.' 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  liquid-air  rescue 
apparatus  took  place  in  England  and  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Colonel  W.  C.  Blackett,  now  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Mining  Engineers.  His  patents  are  dated 
1910  and  1911,  and  his  apparatus,  the  "Aerophor,"  haa 
been  in  use  for  several  years  at  British  rescue  stations; 
indeed  the  latest  form  of  all  is,  in  principle,  fundamen- 
tally still  his.  In  the  flow  diagram  of  the  original 
Aerophor  (Fig.  3)  the  parts  to  the  left  of  the  line  X 
are  carried  in  front  of  the  wearer  and  those  to  the  right 
on  his  back.  The  two  flexible  tubes  shown  immediately 
below  the  letter  X  pass  around  the  body,  a  little  below 
the  waist  level,  one  being  on  the  man's  left  and  the  other 


'Briggs:  JonrnnX  nf  Plnisinlogii.  Vol.  LIV   (1920).  p.    29: 


FIG.  3.  BL.VCKETTtf  -VEROrHOR  WITH  REGEN'ER.\TOR 
The  regenerator  is  not  large  because  during  much  of  the  period 
of  use  air  is  blowing  off  freely.  If  the  breathing  bag  becomes 
torn  the  two  ends  of  the  tubes  can  be  connected,  though  one  can 
hardly  conceive  of  that  being  done  in  really  deadly  gas.  and  tlie 
carbon  monoxide  usually  does  its  deadly  work  before  the  leak  Is 
discovered. 
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on  his  right.  The  whole  apparatus  is  attached  to  a 
canvas  jacket  which  shifts  the  weight  to  the  shoulders. 

The  rubber  bag,  B,  is  provided  with  a  protective  cover 
of  canvas.  The  pack,  A,  containing  asbestos  wool,  is 
insulated  by  kieselguhr,  felt  and  a  final  covering  of 
leather.  The  insulation  permits  the  penetration  of  suf- 
ficient heat  to  volatilize  the  liquid  air  at  the  required 
rate.  A  charge  of  liquid  varying  from  6  to  10  lb.  is 
poured  into  the  pack  by  means  of  a  funnel  through  the 
opening  S^.  The  liquid  is  distributed  rapidly  and  evenly 
among  the  asbestos  by  the  aid  of  a  W-shaped  channel  of 
wire-gauze.  During  filling,  a  second  vent,  S,,  is  kept 
open  to  allo-w  of  the  ready  egress  of  evaporating  air, 
which  othei-wise  would  oppose  the  entry  of  the  liquid. 

Fig.  1'  illustrates  the  operation  of  filling  the  pack 
with  liquid  air  from  a  50-lb.  container.  The  apparatus 
is  shown  hanging  from  a  spring  balance,  which  in  turn 
is  suspended  from  a  tripod.  When  the  desired  weight 
of  air  has  been  poured  in,  the  vents,  S,  and  S.,  are 
closed;  the  evaporated  air  then  discharges  through  E 
into  the  breathing  bag.  On  inspiration,  the  lungs  draw 
air  from  the  bag  through  the  mica  valve,  V ;  on  expira- 
tion they  pass  the  air  through  a  similar  valve  at  V. 
The  relief  valve  is  placed  at  R,  between  the  expiration 
valve  and  the  purifier,  U.  Owing  to  the  large  excess 
of  evaporating  air,  especially  in  the  early  portion  of  a 
"run,"  much  blows  oflf  to  waste;  indeed,  during  the  first 
part  of  a  two-hour  training  period  the  purifier  does  not 
come  into  action,  there  being  such  an  evolution  of  gas 
and  such  a  pressure  (about  3  in.  of  water  column) 
throughout  the  apparatus  that  every  exhalation  passes 
out  through  R. 

No  Use  for  Purifier  with  Air  Blowing  Off 

This  being  the  case,  the  inventor  was  justified  in 
adopting  a  considerably  smaller  purifier  than  is  per- 
missible with  a  compressed-oxygen  apparatus.  He 
pushed  the  advantage  too  far,  however,  and  used  only 
about  15  oz.  of  granular  caustic  soda,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  soda  and  slaked  lime,  in  the  cartridge.  Later  in  the 
period  of  work  when  the  evaporation  is  less  rapid,  the 
lungs  can  get  the  volume  they  require  only  by  rebreath- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  exhaled  air;  some  of  the  products  of 
respiration  still  discharge  through  R\  the  balance 
passes  through  U  and  rejoins  the  intake  air  at  J. 

Toward  the  end  of  a  run,  then,  the  apparatus  becomes 
more  and  more  of  a  regenerator.  The  ends  of  the  tubes 
within  the  bag  form  a  plug-and-socket  connection  to 
enable  them  to  be  joined  (as  indicated  by  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  3 )  should  the  bag  be  torn  during  use.  It  is, 
however,  practicable  to  "cut  out"  the  bag  in  such  a 
fashion  only  during  the  early  part  of  the  working 
period,  when  discharge  from  the  pack  is  copious,  and 
then  only  if  the  man  moves  very  slowly. 

Some  Aerophors  are  provided  with  a  tubular  attach- 
ment that  can  be  screwed  over  the  relief  valve.  R,  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  having  a  face  mask  and  a  dis- 
charge valve.  It  is  possible  with  this  arrangement, 
during  the  first  part  of  a  two-hour  interval,  to  supply 
air  to  another  man  wearing  a  face-mask.  In  this  case 
the  second  man  breathes  the  expired  air  of  the  first  or 
rescue  man.  The  performance  is  feasible,  providing 
the  rescue  man  so  regulates  his  speed  that  his  bag  re- 
mains distended.  The  auxiliary  tube  would  be  of  serv- 
ice in  bringing  men  through  a  poisonous  zone. 

'From  First  Report.  Mine  Rescue  Apparatus  Researcli  Commit- 
tee  (1918),  p.  12. 


The  latest  liquid-air  rescue  apparatus  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  one  just  described.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
joint  labors  of  G.  L.  Brown,  manager  of  the  North  Mid- 
land rescue  stations,  and  F.  P.  Mills,  chief  officer  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  rescue  stations.  I  showed 
this  apparatus  in  action  before  the  British  Association 
in  September,  and  Figs.  4  and  5  are  from  my  paper  pre- 
sented on  that  occasion.'  In  the  former  figure  all  below 
the  line  XX  is  carried  at  the  back  of  the  wearer,  and  all 
above  it  in  front.  The  pack  consists  of  an  inner  metal 
case  H,  divided  into  four  compartments,  A,  by  a  gage 
framework.  The  compartments  are  tightly  packed  with 
dry,  calcined  asbestos  wool.  Surrounding  H  is  an  air 
envelope,  G,  connected 
at  one  corner  by  the 
pipe  D  to  the  inside  of 
the  pack  and  at  the  op- 
posite corner  by  the 
tube  K  to  the  breathing 
circuit.  Air  volatiliz- 
ing in  the  pack  is  thus 
forced  to  traverse  the 
air  space  G  on  its  way 
out.  Outside  G  is  a 
strong  metal  case  insu- 
lated by  a  layer  of  mag- 
nesite  asbestos,  F,  and 
a  leather  cover.  Only 
one  vent,  B,  has  to  be 
opened  in  order  to  fill 
the  pack.  A  long-necked 
funnel  is  used  in  filling. 
The  gage  tube  immedi- 
ately under  B  is  wide 
enough  to  prevent  the 
uprush  of  gas  interfer- 
ing with  the  downflow 
of  liquid.  The  working 
charge  (4*  to  5  lb.)  can 
be  introduced,  the  fun- 
nel withdrawn  and  the 
opening  B  closed  in  one 
minute.  As  the  cold  air 
issuing  from  the  pack 
has  to  flow  through  the 
envelope  G,  it  automatically  tends  to  check  the  heat- 
inflow  to  the  pack  during  the  early  part  of  a  run,  when 
the  evolution  of  gas  is  large. 

Head  harness,  noseclip,  mouthpiece,  saliva  trap  and 
flexible  tubes  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the 
Briggs  compressed-oxygen  apparatus ;  the  head  harness, 
however,  has  been  improved  since  J.  Cooper  described  it 
in  Coal  Age,  Jan.  6,  1921.  These  alterations  make  it  as 
diflScult  as  passible  for  the  wearer  purposely  or  acci- 
dentally to  draw  in  external  air.  In  exchange,  I  have 
adopted  the  breathing  valves  (Y,  and  V,,  Fig.  4)  of  the 
improved  liquid-air  apparatus,  making  them  component 
parts  of  my  own.  These  are  the  best  I  have  yet  tried 
for  the  purpose  they  are  to  fulfill. 

Each  consists  of  a  seat  of  thick  rubber  to  which  is 
attached,  by  a  central  rivet,  a  smaller  disc  of  thin  rub- 
ber. The  seat  is  perforated  by  a  rosette  of  pear-shaped 
holes.  The  resistance  and  slip  are  low;  the  valve-box  is 
smaller,  neater  and  simpler  than  that  required  for  a 
Rosling  valve.  The  seat  acts  as  its  own  washer  and 
if  the  valve  be  inserted  wrong  side  up,  the  passageway 


FIG.  4.     BROWN  AND  MILO^S 
APPARATUS 

As  the  cold  air  passes  around  the 
paclv  it  Iveeps  it  cool  and  when  the 
evolution  of  gas  is  large  It  auto- 
matically checks  the  heat  inflow  to 
the  pack. 


'Also  Engineering.  Oct.    21,   1921. 
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is  entirely  closed  when  the  joint  i.s  tightened  and  the 
mistake  is  thus  made  evident  immediately. 

The  tubular  metal  frame  is  bent  over  the  shoulders  at 
XX  and  makes  a  collar-shaped  bend  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  from  the  center  of  which  the  bag,  L,  is 
hung.  The  general  make-up  of  the  bag  is  best  illus- 
trated by  putting  two  saucers  together,  edge  tc  edge. 
This  form  cannot  readily  be  flattened  completely,  either 
by  suction  or  by  external  pressure.  The  bag  is  pro- 
tected by  a  canvas  cover. 

Though  the  principle  of  action  is  the  same,  the  new 
apparatus  can  claim  the  following  advantages  over  the 
Aerophor : 

(1)  Greatly  reduced  resistance  tc  breathing.  This 
is  because  the  breathing  circuit  for  the  most  part  is 

made  of  brass  tub- 
ing 1  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  because  of 
the  better  construc- 
tion of  the  purifier. 

(2)  A  more  com- 
plete removal  of 
CO.  This  is  due  to 
the  better  arrange- 
ment and  the  in- 
creased charge  (\\ 
lb. )  of  caustic  soda 
in  the  purifier,  and 
to  the  introduction 
of  a  valve.  J ,  which 
prevents  the  soda 
from  being  cooled 
by  air  flowing  back- 
ward through  P 
during  the  first 
part  of  the  run. 

(3)  A  reduction 
in  the  amount  of 
liquid  air  required. 

( 4)  More  expe- 
ditious and  less 
wasteful  means  of 
filling  the  pack. 

'5)  Better  re- 
tention of  the  liquid  air.  Immediately  after  fill- 
ing, the  pack  may  be  inverted  without  any  liquid 
running   out. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from  this  ap- 
paratus. The  supply  of  air  is  copious  and  cool,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  taps  and  high-pressure  parts  tends 
tow-ard  security. 

The  use  of  no  other  rescue  apparatus  is  as  easy  to 
learn.  When  all  joints  and  flexible  parts  have  been 
tested  for  tightness  by  being  held  under  water,  and 
when  the  wearer  has  seen  the  proper  charge  of  liquid 
introduced,  he  may  dismiss  the  apparatus  from  his  mind 
and  concentrate  his  attention  wholly  on  the  work  in 
hand.  The  only  gage  is  an  alarm  watch  carried  by  the 
leader  of  the  party.  The  weight  of  the  apparatus  is 
35  lb.  when  charged. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  user  of  rescue 
apparatus,  the  snag — one  exists — in  the  application  of 
liquid  air  to  this  purpose  lies  not  in  the  apparatus  itself 
but  in  the  means  for  storage  and  transport  of  the  liquid, 
in  the  need  for  an  almost  daily  use  of  the  liquefaction 
plant  to  make  up  losses  resulting  from  evaporation  in 
the  storage  vessels,  and  in  the  high  first  cost  of  this 


FIG.  5.  B.A.CK  VIEW  OF  BROWN 
AND  MILLS  ,\PPAR.\TUS 
The  liquid  air  pack  is  carried  on  tlie 
back.  Below  it  will  b?  seen  the  regen- 
erator, which  is  supported  by  the  breath- 
ing tubes. 


equipment.  The  construction  of  the  storage  flask  raises 
points  of  great  scientific  and  practical  interest,  but  their 
discussion  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

It  is,  however,  permissible  to  attempt  a  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  using  the  liquid-air  and  a  modern  com- 
pressed-oxygen apparatus.  The  figures  here  presented 
relate  to  British  charges;  they  are  converted  into 
American  currency  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange. 

It  is,  I  think,  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  against 
accepting  the  costs  of  making  liquid  air  or  liquid 
oxygen  as  published  in  Germany.  In  the  otherwise  ex- 
cellent bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  entitled  "De- 
velopment of  Liquid-Oxygen  Explosives  During  the 
War"  several  statements  of  cost  based  upon  German 
data  are  given.  They  should  be  taken  with  rather  more 
than  the  usual  pinch  of  salt. 

Four  Pounds  of  Liquid  Air  to  the  Dollar 

I  have  carefully  investigated  the  cost  cf  producing 
liquid  air  in  a  plant  of  a  size  suitable  for  a  mine-rescue 
station  and  for  the  comparatively  limited  output  there 
required.  Allowing  for  an  annual  output  of  20,000  lb. 
of  liquid  air,  taking  wages  at  present  rates,  assuming 
depreciation  at  10  per  cent  per  annum,  and  making 
allowance  for  salaries,  wages,  repairs  to  equipment  and 
buildings,  power,  water,  lighting,  chemicals  and  oil, 
depreciation,  taxes,  insurance,  postage  and  other  in- 
cidentals, I  find  that  the  liquid  air  produced  ( 60  per 
cent  oxygen)  costs  about  one  shilling,  or  24c.,  per 
pound.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  plants  I  have  con- 
sidered are  not  of  the  most  recent  design.  This  is 
indeed  true,  but  for  a  new  and  up-to-date  plant  a  much 
higher  depreciation  would  need  to  be  written  off,  as  the 
purchase  price  has  greatly  increased  since  the  English 
plants  were  acquired. 

As  about  li  lb.  of  air  is  lost  by  evaporation  during 
filling,  to  charge  a  rescue  apparatus  with  4i  lb.  re- 
quires an  expenditure  of  6  lb.  of  liquid  air.  The  cost 
of  one  training  period  thus  will  be  about  $1.44  for  air 
and  $0.26  for  caustic  soda,  making  a  total  of  $1.70. 

A  modern  compressed-oxygen  apparatus  (Gibbs,  Paul, 
Briggs)  carries  a  charge  of  about  10  cu.ft.  of  oxygen 
and  3  lb.  of  caustic  soda.  The  booster  compressors 
used  at  rescue  stations  are  wasteful,  and  oxygen  is 
lost  in  other  ways.  Taking  such  losses  into  account, 
an  allowance  of  15  cu.ft.  per  appai-atus  per  charge  may 
be  made.  At  the  price  paid  for  compressed  oxygen  in 
Edinburgh,  however,  that  volume  costs  $0.39;  the 
caustic  soda  costs  $0.63.  and  the  total  cost  per  practice 
period  is  thus  $1.02.  The  use  of  apparatus  using  stick 
instead  of  granular  caustic  is  more  expensive. 


Regardless  of  the  fact  that  Illinois  is  the  second  largest 
state  for  railway  trackage,  there  are  not  enough  operating 
railroad  tracks  in  the  entire  state  to  hold  the  cars  necessary 
for  the  loading  of  the  average  annual  Illinois  coal  produc- 
tion. Illinois  has  13,189  miles  of  operating  railroad  tra -ks. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  50-ton  coal  cars  will  stand  on  a  mile 
of  track,  making  a  total  of  1,582,680  cars  that  might  be 
held  on  such  tracks.  The  average  annual  production  oi 
Illinois  mines  during  the  five-year  period  ending  .June  SO, 
1921,  was  80,000,000  tons,  which  tonnage  would  require 
1.600,000  railroad  cars,  each  of  50  tons  capacity,  for  loading. 


Sti'mes,  investigations  and  tests  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  crushing  strength  of  coal  and  sup- 
ports. A  manuscript  is  being  prepared  for  publication  by 
the  bureau. 
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FIREMEN  POURING  WATER  d6WN  HOLLENBACK   SHAFT  AFTER  FIRST  VIOLENCE  OF  FIRE  HAD   ABATED 

Putting  Out  a  Mine  Fire  in  a  Big  Anthracite  Shaft 

Conflagration  of  Unknown  Origin  Completely  Gutted  the 
Hollenback  Hoisting  Shaft — As  It  Occurred  on  a  Holiday, 
Only  Four  Men  Were  in  the  Mine,  All  of  Whom  Escaped 


By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 

Kingston,   Pa. 


AFIRE  SO  fierce  that  it  reversed  the  direcion  of  the 
air  current,  despite  the  pull  of  the  fan,  and 
ignited  the  shaft  timbers,  shooting  75  ft.  above 
the  shaft  collar,  occurred  Oct.  29  at  the  Hollenback 
Colliery  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  which 
lies  within  the  corporation  limits  of  the  City  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Fierce  as  the  fire  was  it  failed  to 
ignite  the  wood  breaker,  which  was  separated  from  the 
headframe  by  a  covering  of  corrugated  steel. 

The  main  hoisting  shaft  of  the  Hollenback  Colliery 
has  six  compartments,  of  which  four  are  used  for 
hoisting  and  two  as  pipe  ways.  All  compartments  of 
the  shaft  extend  downward  to  the  Red  Ash  bed,  which 
at  this  point  lies  941.8  ft.  below  the  surface. 

The  headframe  is  of  steel  and  immediately  adjoins 
the  breaker.  Such  buildings  are  rarely  placed  so  close 
in  the  anthracite  region,  for  newly  built  breakers  are 
required  by  law  to  be  at  least  200  ft.  from  the  shaft. 
This  building,  however,  was  constructed  before  the 
law  in  question  was  passed.  The  basic  idea  behind  this 
statute  is  that,  in  case  the  surface  buildings  of  a  col- 
liery catch  fire,  the  flames  will  not  be  communicated  to 
tVie  mine  and  will,  therefore,  not  preyent  any  men  that 
may  be  at  work  below  from  reaching  the  surface. 
In  this  instance,  however,  it  was  the  mine  that  caught 
fire  and  the  breaker  that  was  imperilled. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  was  mysterious.  At  about 
10  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  fire  occurred  the 
shaft  was  inspected  from  top  to  bottom.  This  done, 
the  men  who  made  the  inspection  descended  to  a  point 
about  200  ft.  below  the  Baltimore  bed  to'  renew  some 
of  the  sheeting  between  the  wall  i)lates.  At  2 :  30  in 
the  morning  they  ascended  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  allow  the  firebosses  to  enter  and  examine  the  Red 
Ash  workings.     At  3  a.m.  the.v  descended  to  clean  out 


the  drainage  rings  above  the  Abbott  bed  at  a  point 
about  75  ft.  below  the  surface.  They  worked  here  until 
3:20  a.m.,  when  they  returned  to  the  surface  to  allow 
the  firebosses  to  ascend  from  the  Red  Ash  to  the 
Baltimore  bed. 

'  They  then  went  back  to  the  drainage  rings  and 
worked  until  4:30  a.m.,  when  they  again  retr:  led  to 
the  surface  to  allow  the  stable  boss  to  go  from  the 
Red  Ash  to  the  Baltimore  bed.  The  stable  boss  held  the 
cage  at  this  point  for  about  20  minutes  while  he  bedded 
and  fed  eleven  mules,  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
Red  Ash  bed.  At  5  a.m.  the  shaftmen  returned  to 
the  drainage  rings  and  worked  until  5:30. 

At  6:40  a.m.  three  men  descended  from  the  surface 
to  the  Red  Ash  bed  and  at  7:30  a.m.  the  timekeeper, 
stable  boss  and  four  men  came  up  the  shaft  from  the 
Red  Ash  to  the  surface.  At  the  end  of  this  trip  the 
shaft  was  turned  over  to  the  outside  carpenters,  who 
started  to  renew  the  guides  in  the  headframe.  In 
all  this  time,  though  the  shaft  was  well  traveled,  no 
trace  of  fire  or  smoke  was  observed. 

No  electric  wires  of  any  kind,  other  than  the  tele- 
phone wires,  which  are  laid  in  conduit,  are  located  in 
this  shaft.  Electricity  is  not  used  underground  at 
this  mine,  so  the  fire  cannot  be  laid  to  a  short-circuit 
of  electrical  conductors. 

After  7:30  a.m.  on  that  day  only  four  men  were 
underground  in  the  mine,  for  Oct.  29  was  Mitchell  Day 
and  the  colliery  was  idle.  One  pumpman  was  stationed 
in  the  Red  Ash  pumproom  to  the  east  of  the  shaft  and 
on  the  intake  of  the  No.  2  airshaft.  Another  pumpman 
was  tending  the  pump  of  the  Baltimore  bed.  At  9  a.m. 
this  man  noticed  smoke  in  the  shaft.  He  accordingly 
telephoned  to  the  pumpman  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft, 
who  ran  out  and  likewise  saw  the  smoke.     They  then 
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FIRB  LEAPED  FROM  THE  SHAFT  TO  POINTS   SEVENTY- 
FIVE  FEET  ABOVE  THE  GROUND  LEVEL 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fire  did  not  attack  the  breaker.  Noth- 
ing but  a  covering  of  corrugated  steel  and  the  watchfulness  of  the 
flre  department  saved  it  from  this  action.  One  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  fan  was  trying  to  make  tiiis  a  downcast,  so  com- 
pletely has  the  heat  of  the  burning  timber  reversed  the  air  cur- 
rent. 

telephoned  the  surface  and  notified  the  hoisting  eng-i- 
Tieer.     An  alarm  of  fire  was  turned  in. 

At  this  mine  the  main  hoisting  shaft  was  the  intake 
for  about  225,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute.  Two  fans 
are  in  operation,  one  on  the  No.  1  airshaft,  which 
extends  downward  only  to  the  Baltimore  bed,  and  the 
other  is  on  the  No.  2  airshaft,  extending  downward 
to  the  Red  Ash  bed.  These  fans  combined  handle 
about  591.000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute,  but  as  this 
volume  of  ventilating  current  comes  from  several  in- 
takes, only  the  quantity  of  air  previously  stated 
descended  the  main  hoisting  shaft.  The  accompanying 
cross-section  of  the  mine  shows  the  general  direction 
of  the  air  currents  within  it. 

At  9:10  a.m.  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air 
traveling  in  the  main  hoisting  shaft  reversed  from 
downward  to  upward,  and  a  sheet  of  flame  ascended  to 
the  surface  and  rose  above  the  shaft  opening  to  a 
height  of  75  ft.,  largely  enveloping  the  headframe. 
Fortunately,  the  side  of  the  breaker  neare.-<t  the  shaft 
had  been  covered  with  corrugated  steel,  so  that  this  in 
a  measure  protected  the  building.  This  steel  covering 
had  been  placed  on  the  breaker  to  protect  the  shaft 
in  case  the  building  should  catch  fire.  It  was  extremely 
useful,  however,  under  the  reverse  condition,  for  had  it 


not  been  in  place  it  is  probable  that  the  breaker  would 
have  been  burned  down. 

The  city  fire  department  arrived  upon  the  .scene  soon 
after  the  alarm  was  sounded  and  in  a  short  time  ten 
streams  of  water  were  turned  upon  the  fire.  By  10 :  30 
a.m.  the  top  of  the  shaft  had  been  covered  with  sheet 
iron  laid  on  rails.  The  firemen  were  then  able  to 
approach  close  enough  to  the  shaft  to  direct  the  streams 
of  water  from  their  hose  directly  down  the  shaft.  By 
11  a.m.  the  fire  was  under  control.  At  about  this  time 
also  the  air  current  again  reversed.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  remained  in  apparent  balance  for  about 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  men  who  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  hoisting  shaft  in  the  Red  Ash  bed  when  fire  was 
discovered  had  escaped  to  the  surface  by  means  of  the 
No.  2  airshaft,  in  which  an  accommodation  hoist  was 
operating.  The  man  in  the  pumproom  of  the  Balti- 
more bed  first  tried  to  close  the  doors  at  the  end  of 
the  shaft  station,  but,  being  alone,  he  was  unable  to 
move  them.  Probably  it  is  fortunate  that  he  was  un- 
able to  do  so,  for  if  he  had  succeeded  he  might  have 
lost  his  life. 

He  then  broke  open  a  sluice  and  turned  into  the  head- 
ing the  water  that  ordinarily  goes  to  the  pump,  allow- 
ing it  to  run  down  the  hoisting  shaft.  He  next  tried 
to  get  the  mules  out  of  the  stable,  but  was  unable  to 
do  so.  He  then  made  his  way  back  to  the  rock  plane 
and  from  there  to  the  Hillman  slope  and  thence  to  the 
surface.  Not  until  12  noon  did  he  finally  emerge  from 
the  mine. 

Goal  Gatches  Fire  from  Shaft  but  Is  Put  Out 

During  the  afternoon  a  line  of  hose  was  run  down 
the  Hillman  slope  to  fight  any-  fire  that  might  have 
spread  into  the  coal  measures  through  the  openings  to 
the  hoisting  shaft.  Gonditions  at  that  time  were 
precarious.  The  mine  was  full  of  smoke  and  fumes, 
and  no  information  was  available  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  fire.  At  about  4  p.m.  the  top  of  the  shaft  was 
boarded  over,  openings,  however,  large  enough  to  allow 
the  hose  to  be  inserted  being  left.  Water  was  played 
down  the  shaft  for  a  number  of  days  to  make  sure  that 
the  fire  was  extinguished. 

The  coal  in  the  openings  into  the  Hillman  and  Kidney 
beds  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  This  was  fought  by  direct 
attack,  using  the  hose  taken  down  the  Hillman  slope. 
In  the  Hillman  bed  the  coal  itself  had  been  ignited 
and  once  when  it  was  thought  that  the  fire  in  that  bed 
had  been  extinguished,  it  broke  out  again  and  had  to 
be  again  drenched  with  the  hose.  No  fire  was  found 
in  the  Stanton  or  Abbott  bed  although  these  opened 
into  the  hoisting  shaft.  There  is  no  opening  from  the 
shaft  into  the  Five-Foot  bed  and  the  Baltimore  shaft 
station  is  constructed  of  concrete,  so  no  damage  was 
done  at  this  point. 

Refuse  from  the  burned  shaft  timbers  and  rocks 
loosened  by  the  heat  fell  down  the  shaft,  filling  it 
from  the  Red  Ash  bed  to  a  point  above  the  Ross  bed. 
In  the  Baltimore  bed  burning  timbers  lodged  in  the 
shaft  landing  at  this  point.  These  were  smoldering 
when  finally  reached.  The  refuse  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Ash  portion  of  the  hoisting  shaft  continued  to 
smolder  for  five  or  six  weeks  before  being  finally 
extinguished. 

From  the  Hillman  bed  downward  to  the  Baltimore  all 
the  shaft  timbering  was  completely  destroyed.     Above 
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the  Hillman  bed  the  timber  was  burned  somewhat  but 
did  not  fall.  The  surface  of  the  cribbing  was  charred, 
but  for  only  about  I  in.  in  depth.  Below  the  Baltimore 
bed  the  condition  of  the  shaft  is  yet  unknown. 

The  column  pipes,  of  course,  were  destroyed,  so 
the  water  made  in  this  mine  is  accumulating  in  the 
old  workings  to  the  north  of  the  shaft.  Ordinarily  the 
surface  water  is  collected  in  rings  at  the  top  of  the 
rock  and  does  not  flow  down  the  shaft.  Water  from 
the  upper  workings  is  collected  in  the  Baltimore  bed 
and  pumped  from  there  to  the  surface,  and  the  pump- 
room  of  the  Red  Ash  bed  lifts  only  water  from  silting. 

As  the  fire  has  temporarily  suspended  silting,  little 
water  is  entering  the  workings  below  the  Baltimore  bed 
and  what  there  is  can  be  collected  readily  in  the  old 
workings.  A  borehole  has  been  driven  from  the  Hollen- 
back  to  the  South  Wilkes-Barre  colliery  of  the  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  and  the  water  made  in  the 
Hillman  bed  and  the  measures  above  is  run  through  this 
borehole  into  the  latter  colliery,  and  from  there  is 
pumped  to  the  surface. 

Mining  is  now  being  conducted  in  the  Baltimore  bed 
and  the  measures  above  it,  the  coal  being  sent  to  the 
surface  through  slopes.  Here  it  is  transported  to  the 
Hollenback  breaker  and  hoisted  up  the  headframe, 
which  in  this  case  acts  as  a  hoist  tower. 

The  shaft  is  being  repaired  for  hoisting  and  up  to  the 
present  time  over  400  ft.  of  timbering  has  been  put  in 
place.  The  method  employed  in  retimbering  this  shaft 
is  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
When  work  began  it  was  found  that  near  the  surface 
the  timber  was  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  a  working 
platform  from  which  vantage  point  the  old  timbers  im- 
mediately above  could  be  removed  and  new  bearing 
sets  put  in  place,  operations  being  continued  until  the 
bearing  set  above  was  reached. 
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DIAGEAMMATIC    CROSS-SECTION'  THROUGH    SHAFTS 

The  smoke  was  first  discovered  by  tlie  pumpman  In  the  Balti- 
more bed.  He  telephoned  to  tlie  l)umpman  In  the  Red  Ash  bed, 
who  reported  after  running  out  toward  the  shaft  that  he  alao 
saw  the  smoke.    No  one  knows  wliere  the  fire  started  or  liow. 

Where  the  timbering  was  in  bad  condition  or  entirely 
gone,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  swing  the  platform 
from  the  bearing  sets  above.  This  was  done  by  means 
of  chains  60  ft.  long.  One  end  of  the  chain  was  looped 
around  the  bearing  set  and  a  loop  also  made  in  the  other 
end.  Men  were  lowered  in  a  bucket  and  beams  were 
placed  across  the  shaft  through  the  loops  of  the  chain, 
thus  permitting  the  men  to  lay  a  platform  whereon  to 
work.  Bearing  sets  are  placed  about  45  ft.  apart,  and 
timbering  operations  are  conducted  upward  from  these 
sets. 

As  far  as  the  work  has  progressed,  practically  full 
sets  of  timber  have  had  to  be  used.  The  condition  of 
the  side  walls  was  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  use 
rock  buntons. 

Before  swinging  the  platform,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
place  the  new  bearing  sets,  it  is  necessary  to  trim  the 


Note:-  16-ft pieces  to  be  vsecf  on  south  side  and  24-ft  pieces  on  nortty  side  on  alternate  sets. 
24ff.     r.      "  -      1     -      "       »       »    16-ft      „       „      "        "  _  "  intermediate  sets. 
SOUTH       SIDE  iS 

16'  16' (15'- 8") ■? 


DETAILS    1  iF   TI.MBERIXG   AT   HOLLENBACK    MAIN    HOISTING  .<HAFT 
It  has  been  found  that  the  heat  has  weakened  the  rock  so  that  complete  timbering  sets  are  necessary. 
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walls  of  the  shaft  and  to  remcve  any  old  burned  tim- 
bers, so  that  the  men  may  work  safely.  As  the  bucket 
operates  in  only  one  compartment  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  the  walls  in  any  of  the  other  compartments. 
Accordingly  a  series  of  sheaves  was  placed  above  the 
other  compartment  and  the  rope  was  uncoupled  from  the 
bucket  and  placed  over  these  successively.  By  this 
means  it  is  possible  to  operate  in  any  one  of  the  com- 
partments. 

"It  is  hoped  that  below  the  Baltimore  bed  it  will  be 
possible  to  use  rock  bunton  sets.  Since  Nov.  14,  when 
recovery  of  the  shaft  was  begun,  more  than  400  ft.  of 
it  has  been  reclaimed.  It  is  now  hoped  that  the  work 
will  proceed  rapidly  to  early  completion. 

After  the  fire,  when  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
headframe  was  cleaned  off,  enough  charcoal  was  re- 
moved from  it  to  fill  a  3-ton  mine  car.  The  breaker 
itself  caught  fire  twice,  but  the  firemen  were  able  to 
extinguish  it  before  any  appreciable  damage  had  been  "wall 
done. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  fortunate  that  the  fire  oc- 
curred on  a  day  when  the  mine  was  idle  is  an  open 
quesiion.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  mine  had  been 
working  the  fire  would  either  not  have  taken  place  or 
would  hare  been  discovered  in  an  early  stage  of  its 
development.  In  that  event  it  pi'obably  would  have  been 
extinguished  before  any  serious  damage  had  been  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  mine  been  working  and  had 
the  fire  reached  the  same  ultimate  intensity  before  the 
men  were  removed,  one  of  the  greatest  mine  disasters 
that  this  country  has  ever  known  might  possibly  have 
occurred.  How  or  where  or  why  the  fire  originated  is 
as  yet  unknown. 


lustration  has  been  designed  by  William  J.  Manhire.  In 
this  furnace  air  for  the  combustion  of  the  fixed-carbon 
content  of  the  fuel  is  supplied  by  forced  draft  introduced 
into  the  ashpit,  and  passes  thence  up  through  special 
rocking  gratebars  provided  with  tuyere  blocks.  These 
tuyeres  are  of  such  shape  that  they  are  held  in  place  by 
gravity  and  admit  air  under  pressure  to  the  fuel  bed  in 
thin  hollow  conicr.l  jets  which,  striking  the  fuel  and  each 
other,  are  broken  up,  giving  approximately  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  air  to  the  burning  mass. 

Burnable  gases  distiled  from  the  fuel  bed  are  choked 
between  a  sloping  firebrick  arch  and  the  bridge  wall. 
Here  they  are  intimately  mixed  with  a  secondary  air 
supply  which,  entering  through  small  apertures  in  the 
brickwork,  distributes  itself  along  the  path  of  the 
gases.  This  air  enters  the  furnace  through  ducts  which 
are  built  along  the  floor  of  the  combustion  chamber 
and  extend  from  the  rear  of  the  setting  to  the  bridge 
The  air  thus  preheated  moves  from  these  ducts 
upward  to  the  apertures  above  mentioned. 

Gases  Are  Afforded  Sp.^ce  in  Which  to  Burn 


High- Volatile  Slack  Burned  Smokelessly 
By  Specially  Designed  Boiler  Furnace 

WHEN  high-volatile  coal  is  introduced  into  a  boiler 
furnace  its  volatile  constituents  are  distilled.  The 
fixed  carbon  remains  upon  the  grate,  and  oxygen  for  its 
consumption  is  supplied  by  the  air  moving  upward 
through  the  grate  bars.  The  volatile  hydrocarbons 
given  off  during  distill- 
ation pass  on  through 
the  fi'i-nace  and  boiler 
passages  mixed  with 
the  depleted  air  and 
with  other  products  of 
combustion  from  the 
fixed  carbon.  In  order 
to  burn  the  combus- 
tible gases  success- 
fully they  should  be 
mixed  intimately  with 
an  adequate  supply  of 
air  and  given  time 
and  space  wherein  the 
chemical  union  of  at- 
oms may  take  place. 
Furthermore,  they 
must  not  be  exposed 
to  any  source  that  will 
chill  them  below  their 
ignition  point.  To  ac- 
complish these  results 
the  furnace  shown  in 
the  accompanying  il- 


After  leaving  the  firebrick  arch  the  gases  enter  the 
combustion  chamber,  where  they  are  afforded  ample 
space  and  time  in  which  to  burn  before  they  reach  the 
boiler  tubes.  It  is  asserted  by  the  maker  that  this  fur- 
nace will  successfully  burn  the  poorest  grades  of  high- 
volatile  slack  practically  without  smoke  and  with  high 
efficiency.  An  engine-driven  fan  furnishes  the  forced 
draft  under  the  grates.  This  unit  is  automatically 
controlled  from  the  boiler  pressure,  a  drop  below  a 
predetermined  point  speeding  up  the  fan  and  a  rise 
above  such  a  point  slowing  it  do%vn. 

Equipment  for  this  furnace  is  now  being  marketed 
by  the  Thomas  Engineering  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Some  installations  of  this  kind  have  been  in  service 
for  as  long  as  five  years,  or  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
thoroughly  to  demonstrate  their  utility.  Obviously  they 
are  particularly  adapted  to  small  plants  or  those  not 
large  enough  to  make  an  installation  of  automatic 
stokers  commercially  feasible.  High  boiler  ratings  may, 
of  course,  be  obtained. 


Secondary  crtr  duett 
4"pipe,  covenol  with    *'' 
brick 


fn,      — tH   Air  inlefs  4"x2^" 


Furnace  for 
Low-Grade  Coals 

The  idea  used  to  be  "get 
the  hot  coals  as  near  the 
holier  as  possible,  so  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  get  all  the 
heat."  Nowadays  »e  try 
first  to  see  that  the  coal  Is 
burned  completely,  and  with 
the  heat  in  the  gases  the 
boiler  should  not  fail  to  ab- 
sorb it. 
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Percent  Synchronous  Speed 
GRAPH  OF  CURRENT  AND  TORQUE 

Both  full-load  current  and  full-load  torque 
at  the  start  have  values  nearly  three  times 
that  which  they  have  at  full  speed.  By  the 
time  the  motor  has  reached  80  per  cent 
of  its  synchronous  speed  these  values  have 
fallen  almost  to  their  running  levels. 
whereat  a  switch  is  automatically  thrown. 
This  restores  the  current  and  torque  almost 
to  their  original  values,  bringing  the  motor 
rapidly  to  speed. 


Induction  Motor  of  High  Starting  Torque 

EVER  since  the  high  utility  of  the  induction  motor 
was  first  recognized,  means  have  been  sought  to 
increase  its  starting  torque.  The  low  turning  effort 
of  this  type  of  machine  when  starting  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  its  greatest  shortcoming  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  speed-torque  characteristics  of  the 
ordinary  squirrel-cage  induction  motor  are  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  they  should  be — that  is,  the  current 
input  is  high  and  the  turning  effort  low  at  the  start. 
the  former  decreasing  and  the  latter  increasing  as 
speed  is  gained.  When  started  by  means  of  a  com- 
pensator, as  the  energy  is  taken  at  a  lo-w  power  factor, 
several  times  full-load  current  is  drawn  from  the  line. 
This  is  not  only  detrimental  to  other  apparatus  oper- 
ated from  the 
=300|  — -_i  A.       \      1      I      1      K-;n      I      same  circuit  but 

constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct fire  hazard. 
In  adapting  the 
induction  motor 
to  the  driving  of 
machines  which 
require  a  h  i  g  h 
starting  torque 
three  problems 
are  involved :  To 
design  a  machine 
that  when  start- 
ing would  draw 
not  more  than 
three  times  full- 
load  current ;  to 
provide  that  it  would  simultaneously  develop  nearly 
three  times  full-load  torque  and  to  plan  it  so  that  it 
would  maintain  a  power  factor  during  start  of  from  80 
to  90  per  cent. 

To  effect  these  results  the  Self-Start  "TR"  induction 
motor  has  been  developed  by  the  Triumph  Electric  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  rotor  windings  of  this  ma- 
chine are  peculiar.  They  are  made  of  materials  of 
differing  electrical  resistance  so  connected  that  when 
the  switch  is  in  the  starting  position  proper  total  re- 
sistance for  starting  is  offered.  Full  voltage  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  machine  at  the  start.  Consequently  a 
compensator  is  unnecessary,  and  the  switch  may  be 
placed  anywhere  in  the  line. 

Governor  and  Switch  Guarded  from  Dust 
A  centrifugal  governor  of  simple  design  is  mounted 
on  the  motor  shaft.  At  a  predetermined  speed  this 
governor  functions  automatically  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  operator,  cutting  out  the  high-resistance 
windings.  The  governor  usually  is  set  to  operate  at 
80  per  cent  of  synchronous  speed.  When  it  throws  the 
switch  the  machine  quickly  comes  up  to  full  speed. 
Until  the  switch  is  closed  the  resi-stance  of  the  windings 
holds  the  current  input  to  within  the  predetermined 
maximum.  Both  governor  and  switch  are  inclosed  so 
that  dust  and  dirt  cannot  interfere  with  their  operation. 
Because  of  its  simplicity  and  lack  of  auxiliary  equip- 
ment the  initial  cost  of  a  motor  of  this  kind  is  small. 
The  requisite  size  of  an  ordinary  machine  is  in  many 
instances  determined  more  by  the  starting  torque 
necessary  than  by  the  running  load.  As  with  this  ma- 
chine the  starting  torque  is  high  the  size  is  determined 
by  the  normal  load.    Under  continuous  service  the  tem- 


perature rise  does  not  exceed  40  deg.  C.    Hence  the  insu- 
lation cannot  be  injured  by  excessive  heat. 

Because  of  its  design  and  the  details  of  its  con- 
struction this  motor  is  admirably  adapted  to  remote 
control.  The  machine  may  be  started  and  stopped  in  a 
perfectly  normal  manner  by  means  of  a  push  button  or 
switch  placed  at  any  point  in  the  circuit.  Similarly  it 
may  be  started  and  stopped  by  a  float  in  a  tank,  by  a 
pressure  regulator,  or  like  devices.  On  test,  in  one  case 
after  50,000  starts  the  contacts  operated  by  the  governor 
were  found  to  be  bright  and  in  good  condition. 


This  Room  Hoist  Is  Totally  Inclosed 
To  Forestall  Accident 

IN  THE  darkness  or  semi-darkness  of  the  mine,  ma- 
chinery of  any  kind  is  none  too  safe.  Yet  the  output 
of  the  modern  mine  depends  largely  upon  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  "mechanized." 

Where  a  locomotive  is  not  used  to  tram  coal  in 
rooms,  the  work  is  still  largely  done  by  hand,  except 
where  the  cars  are  too  heavy  or  the  grade  too  steep. 
In  such  cases  some  sort  of  a  room  hoist  is  highly 
advantageous.  To  meet  this  service  as  well  as  to  fill 
the  need  for  a  small  hoist  elsewhere  about  mines  and 
industrial  plants  the  Treadwell  Engineering  Co.,  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  recently  placed  upon  the  market  the  ma- 
chine shown  in  the  accompanying  phantom  illustration. 

In  order  to  effectually  guard  this  hoist  and  render  it 
as  safe  from  accidental  contact  as  possible  it  is  entirely 
incased  in  a  steel-plate  box,  only  the  control  device 
and  levers  being  placed  on  the  outside.  Within  the 
box  a  5-hp.  motor  operating  at  1,200  r.p.m.  drives  an 
8  X  12-in.  drum  through  double  back  gears.  The  heavy 
sheet  sole  plate  with  its  ends  projecting  beyond  the 
box  and  bent  upward  facilitates  movement  of  the 
machine  from  place  to  place.  A  hinged  door  or  cover 
on  top  of  the  box  gives  access  to  the  machine  within. 

Over  all,  this  machine  measures  2  ft.  x  2  ft.  x  4  ft. 
6  in.  Not  only  is  it  used  underground  as  a  room  hoist 
but  it  also  finds  application  for  various  purposes  on 
the  surface,  such  as  hoisting  material  to  track  level 
on  tipples  and  breakers  and  in  similar  operations.  It 
may  be  employed  to  advantage  also  in  construction  work 
or  wherever  current  is  available  and  a  moderate  rope 
pull  is  desired. 


GUARD  COVERS  THE  ENTIRE  MACHINE 
The  drum  will  hold  1..500  ft.  of  i-\n.  wire  rope  and  give  a  pull 
on  the  rope  of  1.500  lb.  at  a  speed  of  ino  ft.  per  minute. 


by      A4 

James  T.  BeardJ[     JLC^  X 

Getting  Back  to  Normal  Wages  in  Coal  Mining 

Present  General  Depression  in  Business  Calls  for  Remedy — De- 
flaf  on  of  Wages  Must  Follow  Inflat  on  of  War  Period — High 
Wages  Develop  Lack  of  Thrift — Labor  Needs  Good  Leadership 


FORESHADOWING  a  reduction  of 
miners'  wages  early  in  the  spring, 
there  appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Nov.  3, 
p.  710,  an  editorial  entitled  "Wages  and 
Salaries."  The  writer  based  his  fore- 
cast on  the  general  depression  of  busi- 
ness, which  all  will  agree  was  good 
grounds  for  the  prediction  made  at  that 
time. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  subject  of  miners'  wages,  in 
the  world  today,  permit  me  to  offer  a 
few  thoughts  bearing  on  the  conditions 
that  surround  the  miner  and  his  duties, 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  game. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  pres- 
ent general  depression  in  the  country 
calls  for  an  adequate  and  immediate 
remedy. 

Does  the  Miner  Re.'^lize  What  His 
Labor  Meians  to  the  Public? 

Whether  or  not  the  miner  realizes 
it,  he  has  reached  a  time  in  his  his- 
tory when  he  must  enlarge  his  vision 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  new- 
order  of  things  about  him.  By  reason 
of  the  nature  of  his  labor  and  its  grow- 
ing importance  to  the  nation,  the 
miner  today  belongs  to  humanity,  in  a 
very  special  sense.  It  would  be  well, 
also,  if  coal  operators  would  regard 
themselves  in  the  same  category. 

Capital  and  labor  are  alike  respon- 
sible for  the  peace,  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  our  country.  Neither  of 
them  can  shirk  this  responsibility.  In 
the  readjustment  of  the  wage  scale 
that  must  now  come,  miner  and  oper- 
ator must  get  together  in  the  spirit  of 
fairness  to  each  other  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  welfare. 

Miners  who  do  their  own  thinking 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  immediate  de- 
flation of  their  wages  is  inevitable.  It 
must  come  if  we  are  to  get  back  to 
normal  living  conditions.  Common 
sense  should  teach  that  the  inflat'on  of 
the  war  period  must  naturally  give 
place,  now,  to  a  deflation  in  wages  and 
prices  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  not  through  any 
arbitrary  ruling  of  labor  organizations. 

What  labor  needs  most  today  is  lead- 
ersbin  Never  in  all  its  past  history 
has  that  organization  needed  good 
leaders  more  than  now.  In  the  forth- 
coming economic  industrial  struggle, 
let  selfish  considerations  give  place  to 
a  broadminded  regard  for  public  good. 
As  public  servants,  let  both  miner  and 
operator  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
the  public  welfare. 
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The  question  of  wages  directly  con- 
cerns every  miner,  affecting  as  it  does 
his  bread-and-butter  supply.  There 
was  naturally  no  howl,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  miners'  wages  shot  skyward 
under  the  urgency  of  war  conditions; 
but  there  is  equal  urgency,  today,  for 
a  return  to  the  old  standards. 

Without  question,  deflation  must  be- 
gin with  the  price  paid  the  miner  for 
digging  coal,  since  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  computation  of  all  prices  for 
material,  transportation  and  general 
labor.  COAL  is  the  underlying  factor 
in  all  the  activities  of  life.  Its  price 
controls  the  price  of  every  living 
necessity. 

Freight  and  passenger  transporta- 
tion are  regulated,  primarily,  by  the 
price  of  coal,  which  also  controls  the 
cost  of  manufactures  of  every  kind  and 
the  cost  of  building  material,  food, 
clothing  and  every  concern  of  life. 

High  Wages  Paid  Miners  for 
Digging  Coal 

Allow  me  to  cite  briefly  a  few  in- 
.stances  of  the  high  prices  paid  miners 
for  digging  coal  in  the  urgency  of  war 
conditions.  In  1917,  in  a  coal-loading 
contest,  at  eleven  collieries  of  the  Gary 
mines  in  West  Virginia,  the  average 
earnings  of  the  leading  miners  in  each 
place  was  $10.68  per  man  per  day,  dur- 
ing the  last  13  days  of  the  contest. 

In  Coal  Age,  Vol.  18,  p.  621,  it  is 
stated  that  Joseph  Varga,  a  coal  miner, 
drew  $245  for  two  weeks'  pay,  after 
missing  one  day  in  that  time.  On  page 
1097  of  the  same  volume  two  miners 
are  reported  as  drawing  jointly  $783.34 
for  two  weeks'  pay. 

These,  together  with  many  instances 
that  we  could  mention  of  our  own  ob- 
servation where  miners  averaged  from 
$10  to  $12  a  day,  for  an  entire  month, 
show  plainly  the  high  wages  that 
miners  have  been  paid  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  The  effect  of  this  large  in- 
crease in  wages  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years  has  developed,  among  a  large 
class  of  miners,  habits  of  extravagance 
and  waste. 

While  a  few  thoughtful  miners  have 
•  taken  advantage  of  the  high  wage  scale 
and  saved  their  money,  knowing  that 
these  high  prices  could  not  last  always, 
a  large  majority  have  spent  all  that 
they  earned  and  now  find  it  difficult 
to  return  to  their  former  mode  of 
liv'nff. 

One  miner  of  my  acquaintance  has 
bought  and  paid  for  a  good  home  and  a 


few  acres  of  land  and  has  several  hun- 
dred dollars  to  his  credit  in  the  bank. 
Although  this  man  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  he  showed  his  wisdom  by 
saving  his  wages  while  others  were 
spending  theirs  in  needless  extrava- 
gances. 

In  closing,  let  me  say,  the  present  is 
a  time  of  reconstruction.  Industrial 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  are  fac- 
ing a  period  that  calls  for  economy  in 
every  department.  The  individual  who 
does  not  exercise  the  .same  forethought 
and  economy,  is  bound  to  suffer  for  his 
neglect.  In  the  coming  days,  miners 
must  accept  their  share  of  the  burden 
now  resting  on  the  country.  Deflation 
is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the 
thoughtless  miner  will  learn  lessons  in 
economic  living  that  will  be  of  value 
to  him.  John  Rose, 

Former    District    Mine    Inspector. 

Dayton,   Tenn. 


Making  Americans  Not  Easy  Task 

Whe»  should  training  of  the  foreigner 
begin? — Conditions  that  surrou7ui  the 
newcomer  bad  —  Higher  standard  of 
admission  needed — Foreign  element 
employed  in  the  mines  hard  to 
control. 

FEW  of  us  realize  fully  the  sad  con- 
dition we  are  facing,  today,  because 
of  the  great  mass  of  immigration  freely 
admitted  to  our  shores  years  ago.  From 
all  lands  they  came,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent. They  crowded  into  our  towns, 
and,  according  to  their  varied  degrees 
of  intelligence,  learned  more  or  less  of 
what  it  meant  to  be  Americans. 

The  question  that  quickly  confronted 
the  thinking  portion  of  our  people  was, 
"How  can  we  teach  and  train  these 
newcomers  regarding  the  principles  on 
which  our  country  is  founded  and  when 
should  this  work  begin?"  We  now 
realize  that  to  wait  a  couple  of  years 
before  starting  this  training  is  bad.  If 
we  are  to  accomplish  anything  the  work 
must  start  at  the  moment  the  new- 
comer I'eaches  our  shores. 

We  have  learned  by  experience  that 
the  conditions  w-hich  surround  the 
foreigner  on  coming  to  this  country  are 
such  that  if  no  systematic  effort  is 
made  to  educate  him  in  American  ways 
and  methods  he  quickly  gains  wrong 
ideas,  through  his  own  observation  and 
interpretation  of  his  new  suiToundings. 

Much  is  now  being  accomplished  by 
the  Govei-nment,  in  its  treatment  of  this 
class  of  immigrants  on  their  first 
arrival  in  the  country.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  have  been  formed  American- 
ization classes  in  many  of  our  mining 
towns  and  camps  where  these  foreigners 
are  congregated.     Only  those  who  have 
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had  this  work  in  hand  know  of  its  diffi- 
culties. 

While  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  foreign  element  have  caught  the 
American  spirit  and  become  an  honor 
to  themselves,  their  town  and  our  coun- 
try, a  large  class  are  held  bound  by 
their  prejudices  and  habits  and  give 
little  hope  of  ever  making  good  Amer- 
ican  citizens. 

Yeais  ago,  before  the  immigration 
laws  were  amended,  many  paupers  came 
to  this  country,  who  are  yet  and  always 
will  be  paupers,  living  on  the  sympathy 
and  generosity  of  others.  Such  are  the 
large  majority  of  the  people  living  in 
hospitals  and  poorhouses   everywhere. 

Higher  Standard  of  Immigration 
Laws  Needed 

What  we  need  is  a  higher  standard 
of  immigration  laws — a  standard  that 
will  eliminate  the  undesirable  and  use- 
less class  from  entering  the  country. 
The  strict  enforcement  of  such  laws 
would  show  a  vast  improvement  in  one 
or  two  decades,  in  our  cities  and  towns. 

Perhaps  no  industry  suffers  more 
from  the  inrush  of  the  foreign  element 
than  that  of  coal  mining.  Conditions 
have  been  such  as  to  attract  to  the 
mines  large  numbers  of  these  men  who 
can  neither  speak,  read  or  write  the 
English  language.  As  can  well  be 
imagined,  they  form  a  class  that  is 
difficult  to  control. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  crowd  of 
these  fellows  to  attend  a  meeting,  get 
together  and  vote  to  carry  their  point 
whether  right  or  wrong,  with  little  re- 
gard to  rules  and  agreements  previously 
made.  There  should  be  a  law  compell- 
ing all  foreigners,  on  coming  to  this 
country,  to  leam  to  speak,  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  which 
should  be  the  universal  means  of  com- 
munication in  the  country. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  "The  Irish  built 
our  railroads,"  it  is  equally  true  that 
our  coal,  today,  is  dug  by  foreigners 
from  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  S.  D.  Hainley. 

Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Dust-Proof  vs.  Ventilated  Motors 

Need  of  dust-proof  motors  on  mine 
locomotives  —  Artificially  ventilated 
motors  collect  diist — Other  means 
adopted  to  reduce  heating,  in  severe 
service. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  register  my 
disagreement  with  W.  A.  Clark, 
after  reading  his  article  entitled, 
'Either  An  Oversize  or  a  Ventilated 
Motor  Needed  for  Steady  Locomotive 
Operation,"  Coal  Age,  Jan.  26,  p.  159. 

In  his  first  paragraph,  Mr.  Clark 
states,  "Until  recently  all  motors  in- 
tended for  use  on  mine  locomotives  were 
totally  inclosed  and  the  case  made  as 
nearly  dust-proof  as  possible,  the  idea 
being  to  protect  the  commutator, 
brushes  and  windings  from  coal  dust. 
It  was  thought  that  such  dust  had  a 
tendency  to  cause  short-circuits  and 
grounds  that  would  shorten  the  life  ot 
the  commutator." 


Many  of  the  latest  locomotives  that  I 
have  seen,  are  equipped  with  motors  of 
the  same  type  as  that  described  by  Mr. 
Clark,  being  encased  and  made  as  nearly 
dust-proof  as  possible  whenever  the 
locomotive  is  desired  for  use  in  a  coal 
mine. 

The  last  statement,  in  the  quotation 
just  given,  is  surprising,  intimating  as 
it  does  that  coal  dust  on  the  commuta- 
tor has  no  tendency  to  cause  short- 
circuits  and  grounds  that  would  shorten 
the  life  of  the  commutator.  My  experi- 
ence is  quite  the  reverse  of  this. 

Testing  Effect  of  Dust  on  Motor 

From  tests  made  in  actual  mining- 
practice,  having  no  reference  to  labora- 
tory experiments  on  laboratory  equip- 
ment, I  have  found  that  the  fine  coal 
dust  that  accumulates  on  the  motor 
when  in  use  in  the  mine  is  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  motor. 

Add  a  little  oil  or  grease,  from  a  bear- 
ing, to  this  dust  and  you  have  fireworks 
indeed.  The  mass  is  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity  and  a  short-circuit  or 
ground  results,  depending  on  whether  it 
bridges  to  the  core  or  between  commu- 
tator bars. 

The  dust  roughens  the  surface  of  the 
commutator  and  causes  sparking,  to- 
gether with  a  rapid  deterioriation, 
making  regrinding  or  replacement 
necessary,  which  means  a  considerable 
cost  in  upkeep  of  the  equipment.  More- 
over, dirt  or  dust  is  detrimental  to  the 
insulating  material  in  the  slots  of  the 
armature  and  will  shorten  its  life.  The 
experience  of  operators  using  these 
machines  will  confirm  my  statement,  I 
dare  say,  without  exception. 

Ventilating  a  Motor  Permits 
Dust  to  Accumulate 

No  extended  argument  is  required  to 
prove  that  dust  and  dirt  do  accumulate 
in  an  artificially  ventilated  motor  in 
service  in  a  coal  mine.  The  dust-charged 
air  enters  the  motor,  through  relatively 
small  ventilating  ducts,  at  a  fairly 
high-pressure,  whether  the  ventilation 
is  forced  or  produced  by  a  fan  on  the 
motor  shaft.  Once  within  the  shell,  the 
air  expands  and  its  "elocity  falls,  with 
the  result  that  the  dust  is  no  longer 
carried  in  suspension  in  the  air,  but  is 
deposited  on  the  commutator  and  other 
parts  of  the  machine. 

The  same  action  is  illustrated  in  any 
large  dust-collecting  system  where  the 
dust-charged  air  enters  large  tanks  and 
expands  and  the  dust  is  deposited, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  velocity  in  the  air. 
The  same  principle  is  obsei-ved,  also, 
in  the  deposit  of  fine  silt,  in  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  when  the 
waters  from  that  stream  are  lost  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  case  of  a  motor,  there  are 
numerous  dead-air  pockets  in  which  the 
dust  will  accumulate.  A  good  turbo- 
generator desien  requires  that  the  air 
to  ventilate  the  generator  must  be 
washed  before  passing  into  the  machine. 
This  air  is  lily-white  compared  to  that 
in  a  coal  mine. 

These  references  should  prove  con- 
clusively that  artificially  ventilated  mo- 


tors are,  at  the  best,  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedient. An  additional  disadvantage  in 
the  forced-air  scheme  is  the  further 
complication  of  a  not  -  too  -  simple 
machine.  The  accessibility  of  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  locomotive  is 
lessened,  as  will  appear  in  the  illustra- 
tion in  the  article  mentioned. 

Standard  of  Locomotive  Horsepower 
Regarding  an  oversize  motor,  for  use 
on  a  locomotive  in  particularly  severe 
service,  let  me  say  there  is  a  definite 
standard  of  motor  horsepower  per  ton, 
in  modern  haulage-locomotive  practice, 
and  the  oversize  motor  is  not  commonly 
employed.  The  simplest  way  of  secur- 
ing added  capacity  is  to  build  into  the 
motor  more  conductive  material,  so  that 
the  heating  is  not  excessive. 

Another  expedient  is  to  provide  suf- 
ficient radiating  surface  to  dissipate  the 
heat  generated  by  the  resistance,  hys- 
teresis, eddy-current,  etc.,  losses.  With 
such  a  motor,  none  other  than  natural 
ventilation  will  be  needed  and  there  will 
be  no  accumulation  of  dust  in  the  motor 
if  the  latter  is  inclosed  and  made  dust- 
proof.  Mining  men  fully  appreciate 
that  commutator  trouble,  in  a  mine  lo- 
comotive, means  loss  of  production  in 
the  mine.  Charles  M.  Schloss. 

Denver,  Col. 


Independent  Telephone  Circuits 
Safe  Mine  Practice 

Danger  when  all  telephones  on  a   mine 
circuit  are  connected- — Present  cus- 
tom, of  jack-box  switches  not  safe — 
Cut-out  simtches  the  only  sure  safe- 
guard. 
FEW  of  the  articles  in  Coal  Age  pos- 
sess   greater    value,    in    respect    to 
safety  at  mines,  than  that  of  Dever  C. 
Ashmead,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  9,  p.  242,  in 
which   he   has   drawn   attention   to   the 
danger  of  serious    accidents    occurring 
through   the  misunderstanding  of  tele- 
phone messages  where  there  is  but  one 
continuous  circuit  employed,  connecting 
all  the  stations  at  the  mine. 

The  article  describes  a  special  design 
of  cut-out  switch  and  gives  a  diagram 
of  independent  circuits  that  can  hardly 
fail  to  afford  a  maximum  degree  of 
safety,  in  the  transmission  of  telephone 
messages  between  the  officers  and 
various  stations  in  and  about  the  mine. 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  study- 
ing the  plan  there  explained  and  am  im- 
pressed, as  never  before,  with  the 
danger  that  is  imminent  in  the  custom- 
ary arrangement  of  telephone  service  at 
mines.  The  incidents  cited  by  Mr.  .Ash- 
mead show  how  easy  it  is  for  a  message 
to  be  misunderstood  and  result  in  a  pos- 
sibly fatal  accident. 

That  such  a  possibility  should  be 
avoided  will  not  be  denied  by  any  prac- 
tical mining  man.  The  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  all  mine  officials  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  such  mistakes. 

It  is  true  that  the  customary  jack- 
box  switches  could  be  employed  in 
maki"e  the  necessary  connections  re- 
quired   by   the    diagram   shown    in   the 
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article.  However,  in  that  arrangement 
the  plugs  are  generally  left  in  by  the 
last  one  using  the  'phone  and  the 
danger  is  not  avoided. 

To  my  mind,  the  only  safe  means  of 
avoiding  the  miscarrying  of  a  message 
and  the  terrible  results  that  may  follow 
is  to  employ  such  a  specially  designed 
cut-out  switch  as  he  has  mentioned, 
which  will  insure  independent  circuits 
and  afford  no  opportunity  for  mistake. 

Engineer  Should  Not  Be  Required 
TO  Take  and  Deliver  Messages 

Too  often,  the  mine  system  is  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  require  the  hoisting  en- 
gineer to  act  as  an  exchange  operator, 
which  is  undeniably  bad  practice,  as  it 
takes  his  mind  from  his  work  and  in- 
vites accidents  in  hoisting  in  the  shaft  or 
slope.  Ah  engineer  should  never  be 
compelled  to  take  messages  and  deliver 
them.  His  attention  must  be  wholly 
concentrated  on  his  work. 

While  independent  shaft  circuits  are 
safe,  it  is  clear  that  the  plan  described 
by  Mr.  Ashmead  affords  a  cheaper  ar- 
rangement, quicker  service  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintains  independent  shaft 
lines.  The  arrangement  is  particularly 
convenient  for  firebosses  and  men  em- 
ployed on  night  shifts,  who  could  im- 
mediately call  the  hoisting  engineer  to 
secure  any  needed  assistance,  in  case  of 
accident.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  ar- 
rangement requires  fewer  telephones  to 
give  the  same  service. 

Safety  Inspector. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


cumulated  on  falls,  in  the  blowing  sys- 
tem of  ventilation,  in  the  use  of  the  ex- 
haust system,  there  will  be  required  a 
larger  circulation  of  air,  in  order  to 
dilute  the  gas  and  make  the  mine  safe. 

In  commenting  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Haas  estimates  that  a  borehole  300  ft. 
deep  will  afford  a  water  gage  a  trifle 
less  than  2  in.,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  specific  gravity"  of  the  gas  and 
air.  Based  on  this  calculation,  he 
claims  that  the  gas  will  pass  up  the 
boreholes  regardless  of  whether  the  fan 
is  blowing  or  exhausting. 

Theory  is  a  good  thing,  which  every 
mine  foreman  should  understand,  but 
practical   experience  is  necessary  also. 

Twinton,  Tenn.  Lee  Jones. 

[In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said, 
it  is  true  that  a  300-ft.  borehole,  filled 
with  pure  methane  undiluted  with  air, 
would  afford  a  water  gage  a  trifle  less 
than  2  in.,  which  as  the  correspondent 
states  was  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Haas. 

But,  applying  this  calculation  in 
practice,  let  us  assume  that  the  exhaust 
fan  ventilating  a  mine  has  been  shut 
down  for  a  period,  and  the  gas  given 
off  on  the  falls  has  completely  filled  the 
borehole  through  which  it  is  escaping 
under  a  pressure  equivalent  to  a  2-in. 
water  gage. 


Effect  of  Exhaust  System  When 
Removing  Gas  by  Boreholes 

Mine  pressure  below  atmospheric  pres- 
sure when  fan  is  exhausting — May 
reverse  floiv  of  gas  in  borehole — 
More  air  then  required  to  make  mine 
safe. 

REFERRING  to  the  question  of  re- 
moving gas,  by  means  of  boreholes 
drilled  from  the  surface,  when  accumu- 
lated on  falls,  asked  in  an  inquiry.  Coal 
Age,  Feb.  16,  p.  292,  and  later  discussed 
by  Frank  Haas,  in  the  issue  Mar.  16,  p. 
453,  I  agree  fully  with  the  reply  made 
by  the  editor  to  this  inquiry. 

As  he  has  explained,  the  effect  of  the 
borehole  to  remove  gas  accumulated  on 
a  fall  will  depend  much  on  whether  the 
mine  is  ventilated  by  a  blowing  or  an 
exhaust  fan.  In  the  former  case,  the 
mine  pressure  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  gas  will  be  forced  out  through 
the  borehole,  which  will  then  be  the 
most  effective  mean,s  of-  getting  rid  of 
the  gas  in  the  mine. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  stated  in  this 
reply,  when  the  fan  is  exhausting  the 
mine  pressure  is  below  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  tendency  will  then  be 
to  suck  air  down  the  borehole  and  drive 
the  gas  back  into  the  mine.  In  that 
case,  if  the  air  current  is  not  sufficient 
to  dilute  the  gas  and  carry  it  away,  an 
explosion  may  result  by  its  being 
ignited  on  the  lamps  of  the  miners. 

My  conclusion  is  that,  while  boreholes 
are  effective  means  of  removing  gas  ac- 


We  will  further  assume  that  the  fan 
being  again  started  gives  a  pressure,  in 
the  fan  drift,  equivalent  to  a  water- 
gage  of  IJ  in.  due  to  the  mine  resist- 
ance. Then,  taking  the  depression,  in 
the  workings  at  the  foot  of  the  borehole, 
as,  say  the  half  of  this  amount,  or  a 
water  gage  of  5  in.,  leaves  an  effective 
water  gage  in  favor  of  the  borehole  of 
IJ  in.,  instead  of  the  previous  2  in. 

But,  now,  what  happens?  Under 
this  effective  gage,  the  flow  through  a 
6-in.  borehole  300  ft.  long  may  be  esti- 
mated at  72  cu.ft.  per  min.,  taking  the 
Atkinson  coefficient  of  friction.  If  there 
is  this  volume  of  gas  being  given  off,  it 
will  fill  the  borehole  and  maintain  the 
gage  constant.  If  less  gas  is  generated, 
however,  some  air  will  be  drawn  into 
the  hole,  diluting  the  gas  and  still  fur- 
ther reducing  the  effective  gage. 

Under  the  assumed  conditions,  the 
effective  water  gage  due  to  the  borehole, 
will  be  reduced  to  the  depression  in  the 
mine  due  to  the  fan,  when  the  mixture 
passing  up  the  borehole  is,  practically, 
a  10  per  cent  mixture,  or  slightly  above 
the  maximum  explosive  point  of  the 
gas.  Beyond  this  point,  the  depression 
due  to  the  fan  will  be  greater  than  that 
due  to  the  borehole,  and  the  flow  will 
then  be  reversed.] 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Graphic  Solution  of  Algebraic  Formula 

Well  Known  Algebraic  Formula  Demonstrated  Graphically 
— Cube  Divided  Into  Two  Smaller  Cubes  and  Six  Prisms, 
Corresponding    to     the     Four     Terms     of    the     Formula 


PERMIT  me  to  ask  for  the  solution, 
graphically,  of  the  algebraic  formula 
expressing  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  two 
quantities,  which  is  as  follows: 

(a  +  b)'  —  a'  +  3a-b  +  dab'  +  6' 
I  have  always  been  interested  in 
graphic  solutions,  but  was  recently 
puzzled  to  represent  this  formula,  by 
that  means.  Will  Coal  Age  kindly 
assist  me  by  showing  the  solution. 
Fernie,  B.  C,  Canada.        Student. 


must  correspond  to  an  edge  of  the 
smaller  cube,  while  the  height  of  the 
other  three  prisms  must  be  equal  to  an 
edge  of  the  larger  cube. 

Referring  to  the   accompanying   fig- 
ure and  designating  the  several  cubes 


Analyzing  this  formula,  it  is  clear 
that  the  first  member  of  the  equa- 
tion represents  a  cube  whose  edges  are 
each  the  sum  of  two  quantities  a  and  6, 
while  the  second  member,  consists  of 
four  terms  representing,  respectively, 
two  smaller  cubes  having  edges  a  and 
b;  three  prisms,  each  having  a  base  o' 
and  a  height  6;  and  three  other  prisms, 
each  having  a  base  b'  and  a  height  o. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  divide 
the  large  cube  into  two  smaller  cubes 
and  six  prisms.  Three  of  these  prisms 
must  each  have  a  base  corresponding 
to  a  side  of  the  larger  of  the  two  small 
cubes;  while  the  three  other  prisms 
must  each  have  a  base  corresponding  to  and  prisms  by  the  figures  indicating 
a  side  of  the  smaller  cube.  Likewise,  the  diagonally  opposite  corners  of  each, 
the   height    of    the    first    three    prisms    the  large  cube  2,  3,  represents  the  first 
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member    of   the   equation,   each    of    its 
edges  being  a-  +  6. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  this  large 
cube  is  divided  into  two  smaller  cubes, 
1,2  and  1,3.  Notice  that  each  of  these 
cubes  has  three  inner  faces  that  form 
the  bases  of  the  six  prisms,  respectively. 
Also,  all  the  several  cubes  and  prisms 
into  which  the  large  cube  is  divided 
have  a  common  point,  marked  1. 


Now,  referring  to  the  formula,  the 
first  term  of  the  second  member  is  rep- 
resented by  the  cube  1,2,  while  the  last 
term  is  likewise  represented  by  the  cube 
1,3.  Again,  the  second  term  of  that 
member  is  represented  by  the  three 
prisms  1,4;  1,5;  1.6.  Likewise,  the 
third  term  of  the  second  member  of  the 
equation  is  represented  by  the  three 
prisms  1,7;   1,8  and  1,9. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 


(Ajiswered  by  Request) 


Question — How  many  different  kinds 
of  explosives  does  the  law  allow  to  be 
used  in  one  drillhole? 

Answer — But  one  kind  of  explosive 
must  be  used  in  a  single  drillhole. 
When  two  kinds  of  explosives  or  two 
different  grades  of  powder  are  used  in 
the  same  hole,  there  is  liability  that 
one  will  explode  before  the  other  and 
cause  a  windy  or  blownout  shot,  the 
slower  powder  expending  much  of  its 
force  in  the  air. 

Question — Which  is  the  safest  ex- 
plosive to  be  used  in  coal  mines,  black 
powder,  dynamite  or  permissible 
powder?  Why? 

Answer  —  The  permissible  powder 
that  is  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  coal  to  be  blasted,  is  the 
safest  explosive  to  use  in  blasting  coal. 
The  reason  is  that  permissible  powders 
are  designed  to  give  less  flame  when  the 
shot  is  fired.  Also,  a  less  weight  of 
charge  of  permissible  powder  will  do 
the  same  work  that  a  larger  charge  of 
black  powder  will  perform.  Dynamite 
can  only  be  used  to  advantage  in  blast- 
ing rock  or  coal  that  is  very  hard. 
Black  powder  produces  a  large  amount 
of  flame,  which  is  projected  into  the 
air  when  the  shot  is  fired. 

Question — //  you  were  employed  as 
a  fireboss  to  examine  a  mine  for  the 
nightshift,  before  the  dayshift  had  left 
the  mine  and  their  working  places,  how 
would  you  examine  the  places  to  com,ply 
with  the  Bituminous  Mine  Law  of 
Pennsylvania? 

Answer — A  fireboss  cannot  properly 
examine  a  mine  before  the  men  have 
left  their  working  places  and  departed 
from  the  mine.  The  Bituminous  Mine 
Law  of  Pennsylvania  requires  that  the 
examination  shall  begin  within  three 
hours  prior  to  the  appointed  time  for 
the  men  to  enter  the  mine.  The  law 
does  not  provide,  in  a  separate  manner, 
for  the  examination  for  the  nightshift; 
but  it  is  assumed  that  this  will  take 
place  under  the  same  conditions  that 
pertain  to  the  morning  examination  for 
the  dayshift.  In  that  case,  the  hours 
would  have  to  be  so  arranged  that  the 
fireboss  could  make  his  examination  be- 


tween shifts,  beginning  his  work  after 
the  last  of  the  dayshift  have  left  the 
mine  and  within  three  hours  of  the  time 
for  the  nightshift  to  enter.  Sufficient 
time  would  have  to  be  given  for  the 
gases  and  smoke  produced  in  blasting  to 
be  swept  away,  before  the  fireboss 
starts  his  examination. 

Question^ — How  many  li-m.  pipes 
are  required  to  replace  a  single  15-m. 
pipe,  the  length  and  head  being  the 
same  in  every  case? 

Answer — In  the  flow  of  water 
through  pipes,  the  quantity  of  the  flow 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  fifth 
power  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  as- 
suming a  constant  head.  Then,  let  n  be 
the  number  of  smaller  pipes  required 
to  give  the  same  flow  of  water  under 
the  same  head,  as  the  15-in.  pipe,  the 
lengths  of  all  the  pipes  being  the  same, 
and  we  have 


nV  (1.5)'   =    V15'; 
n  =\{Ykf  -  ^10^=  V  100,000  =  316 

That  is  to  say,  it  will  require  316  two- 
and-one-half-inch  pipes  to  discharge  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  under  the  same 
head,  as  a  single  15-in.  pipe  discharges, 
all  the  pipes  being  of  equal  length. 

Question — //  it  requires  six  hours  to 
fill  a  tank,  using  a  Ih-in.  pipe  line, 
hole  long  will  it  take  a  15-in.  pipe  to  fill 
the  same  tank,  for  the  same  head  and 
length  of  pipe? 

Answer — Since  the  15-in.  pipe  will 
discharge  316  times  the  quantity  of 
water  delivered  by  the  smaller  pipe, 
under  the  same  head  and  for  the  same 
length  of  pipe,  in  order  to  fill  the  tank 
with  the  larger  pipe  it  will  require 
1  316  part  of  the  same  time.  The  time 
required  for  the  15-in.  pipe  to  fill  this 
tank  is,  therefore,  (6  X  60)  ^  316  = 
1.139  min.;  or  1  min.  8.3  sec. 

Question — How  many  tons  of  rock 
tfill  a  hemlock  prop  support  if  the  size 
of  the  prop  is  3  ft.  long  and  12  x  12  in., 
in  section? 

Answer — Post  timber  is  assumed  to 
present    equal    resistance    to    crushing 


and  bending  when  the  diameter  of  a 
round  post  is  A  of  its  length,  or  the 
side  of  a  square  post  iV;  of  its  length. 
In  other  words,  a  greater  relative 
length  than  this  will  cause  a  post  to 
bend  before  it  will  crush  and,  vice 
versa,  a  lesser  relative  length  will  de- 
velop crushing  before  bending  takes 
place. 

In  this  case,  the  length  is  but  three 
times  the  side  of  the  square  section  and 
the  strength  of  the  post  is  therefore  de- 
termined by  its  resistance  to  crushing. 
This,  for  hemlock  timber  of  good 
quality,  may  be  assumed  as  5,300  lb.  per 
sq.in.  The  ultimate  crushing  load  of  this 
post  is  then,  (12  X  12  X  5,300)  -^ 
2,000  =  381.6  tons. 

Question — Hoiv  many  pi-ops  (hem- 
lock) 3  ft.  long,  12  x  12  in.,  in  section, 
will  it  take  to  support  a  section  of  roof 
300  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide  and,  say  50 
ft.  in  height,  to  insure  against  a  gen- 
eral caving  in  of  the  roof? 

Answer — Owing  to  the  overarching 
tendency  of  the  roof,  in  a  place  50  ft. 
wide,  the  material  to  be  supported  and 
resting  on  the  post  timbers  will  have 
a  cross-section  in  the  shape  of  a  trape- 
zoid. The  vertical  height  of  this  trape- 
zoid is  50  ft.,  its  base  50  ft.,  and  the 
width  of  the  top,  say  30  ft.,  giving  a 
sectional  area  of  50  X  ^(30  +  50)  = 
2,000  sq.ft.  The  cubic  contents  of 
a  prism  having  this  base  and  being 
300  ft.  in  length  is  300  X  2,000  = 
600.000  cu.ft. 

Now,  taking  the  average  weight  of 
roof  material  in  the  coal  formations, 
say  160  lb.  per  cu.ft..  the  total  weight 
of  this  overburden  resting  on  the  tim- 
bers is  (160  X  600,000)  h-  2,000  =  48,- 
000  tons.  Then,  the  crushing  weight  of 
a  single  prop  of  the  given  dimensions 
being  380  tons,  we  can  assume  a  safe 
load  of,  say  160  tons  as  supported  by 
each  post.  On  this  basis,  the  number  of 
posts  required  vpill  be  48,000  -f-  160  = 
300  props.  This  will  require  six  rows 
of  50  posts  in  each  row,  set  6  ft.  apart, 
center  to  center,  the  distance  between 
the  several  rows  being  50  -^  (6  -|-  1)  = 
71  ft. 

Question — //  a  post  3  ft.  long,  12  x 
12  in.,  in  section,  is  standing  upright 
supporting  roof,  at  its  full  carrying 
capacity,  (a)  What  size  of  rope  hitched 
near  the  bottom  of  the  post  would  he 
required  to  pull  out  the  timber?  (6) 
What  would  be  the  pressure  and  horse- 
power applied  to  the  rope  to  pull  out 
such  a  post? 

Answer — (a)  No  practical  answer 
can  be  given  to  this  question,  for  the 
reason  that  this  post,  carrying  a  weight 
of  over  300  tons,  its  full  carrying 
capacity  being  estimated  at  380  tons, 
would  doubtless  be  sunk  into  the  bottom, 
and  would  offer  indefinite  resistance  to 
the  pull  of  the  rope.  Even  assuming  a 
hard  rock  bottom,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  sliding  friction  of  the  post 
on  the  floor  of  the  seam  and  impossible, 
therefore,  to  compute  the  size  of  rope 
required  to  pull  the  post. 

(b)  The  same  answer  applies  to  this 
question  also. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THAT  business  is  still  making  progress  in  its  recovery  from  the 
memorable  depression  of  1921  is  indicated  by  figures  received 
since  March  20  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Progress  in 
business  rehabilitation,  according  to  the  department's  latest  survey, 
needs  to  be  cautious  that  it  may  be  built  upon  a  firm  foundation.  Some 
backsets  may  be  expected,  for  all  of  the  lesions  caused  by  post-war 
overexpansion  have  not  healed. 

Although  in  most  lines  prices  have  been  relatively  stable  for  the 
past  six  months,  distributors  still  remember  the  disaster  caused  by 
overstocked  shelves  in  1920.  Forward  orders,  therefore,  are  given 
sparingly  and  in  reduced  volume;  however,  manufacturers  are  feeling 
the  effect  of  repeat  orders,  and  the  steadily  increasing  output  of  mills 
and  factories  shows  that  fundamentally  the  country  is  getting  back  to 
normal. 

Although  the  recent  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  products 
has  had  a  big  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  agricultural  districts,  not 
much  of  this  has  so  far  been  translated  into  increased  business.  Most 
of  last  year's  crops  had  left  the  farmers'  hands  before  the  rise  came ; 
the  increase  is  therefore  chiefly  a  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 
The  farmer  is  inclined  to  wait  and  see  both  as  to  whether  the  price 
holds  and  how  the  crop  promises  before  making  further  commitments. 
The  activity  of  woolen  and  worsted  machinery  at  the  first  of  March 
showed  a  significant  improvement  over  the  condition  reported  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  month.  The  per  cent  of  active  machinery 
hours  to  the  total  hours  reported  increased  for  every  class  of  machines 
except  worsted  spindles.  A  year  ago  the  per  cent  of  active  hours  ranged 
from  30  to  49 ;  last  month  machine  activity  ranged  from  66  to  97 
per  cent. 

The  activity  of  cotton  spindles  decreased  somewhat,  due  to  the  New 
England  strikes.  Exports  of  cotton  cloth  amounted  to  32,707,000  sq.yd., 
an  increase  of  nearly  1,700,000  yd.  over  January.  Production  of  knit 
underwear  increased  for  the  month,  although  shipments  and  orders 
fell  off.  Production  in  this  industry  was  84  per  cent  of  normal,  com- 
pared with  28  per  cent  in  the  same  month  last  year. 

Experts  of  iron  and  steel  totaled  only  132,000  tons  in  February, 
or  25,000  tons  less  than  in  January.  Part  of  this  drop  was  due  to 
the  shorter  month  but  even  this  lower  figure  was  larger  than  for  any 
month  between  June  and  December  of  last  year.  Sales  of  structural 
steel  increased  over  January.  Copper  exports  also  decreased  slightly, 
while  the  imports  of  tin  and  zinc  increased. 

Petroleum  production  dropped  2,000,000  barrels  below  the  record  out- 
put in  January  but,  at  that,  production  was  greater  than  for  any 
month  in  1920,  and  was  exceeded  by  only  two  months  in  1921. 

Production  and  shipments  of  newsprint  paper  were  less  in  February 
while  stocks  increased.  Prices  also  were  lower  than  a  month  ago  and 
about  40  per  cent  less  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Final  figures  on  building  activity  during  February  have  confirmed 
the  preliminary  statements.  A  marked  increase  occurred  in  the  con- 
tracts awarded  for  business  buildings,  which  were  nearly  double  the 
amount  reported  in  February  last  year.  The  total  floor  space  reported 
for  all  classes  of  buildings  in  February  was  30,061,000  sq.ft.,  a  decrease 
of  less  than  1  per  cent  from  the  total  recorded  for  the  longer  month  of 
Januarv. 


Iron  Output  High  in  March 

Output  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  during  March,  according  to 
the  return?  of  The  Iron  Age,  reached 
2,034,794  tons,  an  increase  of  404,80.3 
tons  over  February  and  of  439  272 
over  March  of  1921.  This  .s  the 
first  month  since  January,  r921,  in 
which  production  passed  the  2,000,- 
000-ton  mark.  The  daily  average 
output  for  the  month  wa.s  6.5,639 
tons,  which  was  7,425  tons  a  day 
more  than  in  February  and  14,171 
tons  beyond  the  output  of  March, 
1921.  This  average  daily  output 
was  the  largest  of  any  month  since 
February  of  last  year. 

Roads  to  Buy  Equipment 

The  New  York  Central  is  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  about 
19,000  freight  cars.  The  inquiry  is 
one  of  the  largest  that  has  appeared 
in  the  equipment  market  since  the 
war.  Many  other  railroads  are  ask- 
ing for  bids  for  the  construction  of 
new  rolling  stock.  The  number  of 
orders  for  freight  cars  for  domestic 
use  this  year  has  already  exceeded 
the  total  for  the  whole  of  1921. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  man- 
agement has  provided  for  improve- 
ments and  betterments  during  the 
current  year  which  will  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  about  $15,000,000. 
New  equipment  comprises  the  larg- 
est single  item  and  will  cost  about 
$7,000,000.  An  order  for  twenty-five 
consolidation  freight  locomotives  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  for  delivery  this  year 
and  orders  have  also  been  placed  for 
2,000  steel  coal  cars  and  105  pas- 
senger coaches. 

Other  inquiries  now  in  the  market 
include  one  from  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  for  7,000  freight  cars  and  an- 
other from  the  Louisville  &  Xash- 
ville  for  2,000. 

Automobile  Output  Up  in  February 

Production  of  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  during  February,  ac- 
cording to  Automotive  Industries, 
amounted  to  129,500  cars,  compared 
with  90.486  in  January,  78,995  in 
December  and  116,349  in  November. 


Lumber  Orders  Exceed  Mill  Output 

"The  noise  of  hammer  and  saw 
is  increasing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, attended  by  a  slow  but  sure 
gain  in  bookings  of  orders  for  lum- 
ber," says  the  American  Lumberman 
"Sales,  not  only  by  manufacturers  to 
retailers  but  by  retailers  to  ultimate 
consumers,  are  expanding,  although 
the  market  is  not  spectacular.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  market  remains 
firm,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  volume  of  trade  will  con- 
tinue to  expand.  Orders  so  far 
booked  this  year  have  slightly  ex- 
ceeded production,  and  shipments 
have  almost  equalled  production." 
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Advocates  Conciliators  in  Basic  Industries 
To  Avert  Industrial  Disputes 

BEFORE  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Davis  advocated  that  sufficient  funds  be 
provided  to  enable  the  detail  of  special  conciliators  to  basic 
industries,  including  mining',  in  the  effort  to  prevent  indus- 
trial disputes.  The  original  plan  was  for  thirty  specialists 
in  a  like  number  of  the  basic  industries  of  the  country,  ap- 
pointed from  among  laboring  or  business  men  possessing 
ability  and  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  industry  to  which 
they  would  be  assigned.  In  the  interest  of  economy  Mr. 
Davis  modified  the  recommendation  to  cover  four  to  seven 
conciliators  in  order  to  try  out  the  scheme. 

Secretary  Davis  cited  the  coal  strike  as  illustrating  the 
need  for  such  a  service  to  industry.  "With  a  coal  strike  com- 
ing on,"  he  said,  "if  we  had  a  trained  conciliator  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  coal  industry  he  would  be  the  chairman 
of  that  particular  coal  commission,  ready  to  hold  sessions 
in  any  city,  and  the  same  process  would  follow  in  other  lines 
of  industry."  While  saying  that  the  present  conciliators 
are  jacks  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none,  Mr.  Davis  would 
not  dispense  with  their  services,  as  they  were  needed  in 
settling  disputes,  although  he  admitted  they  were  not  con- 
ducive to  lasting  peace  in  industry.  He  said  the  conciliators 
must  be  strictly  neutral  or  would  not  be  retained. 

Director  Kerwin,  of  the  conciliation  service,  said  the  con- 
ciliators assigned  to  the  basic  industries  would  be  high  class 
men  technically  skilled  in  the  basic  industry  to  which 
assigned  and  would  obtain  information  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  manager  of  the  industry  as  well  as  the  employees. 
This  information  would  be  made  available  to  government, 
state  or  municipal  agencies,  employers  and  employees  to 
prevent  industrial  disputes.  He  said  the  plan  was  to  assign 
one  conciliator  to  the  mining  industry.  The  conciliators 
selected  would  be  those  who  understand  the  employees' 
viewpoint  He  thought  the  Secretary's  plan  was  necessary 
to  settle  industrial  disputes,  as  at  the  present  time  the  dis- 
putes were  more  difficult  to  adjust  as  both  sides  to  the  con- 
test foot  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  for  their  views. 


Davis  Cites  Government  Efforts  to  Induce 
Soft-Coal  Miners  and  Owners  to  Confer 

IN  a  statement  issued  on  March  31  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis  reviewed  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  induce 
the  bituminous  coal  operators  to  confer  with  the  miners. 
In  it  he  stated  the  government  would  take  no  further  action 
except  to  suppress  violence  and  to  prevent  advance  in  coal 
prices.     His  statement  follows: 

All  of  the  government's  efforts  in  the  proffer  of  mediation,  con- 
ciliation and  compromise  have  failed  to  save  the  country  from 
the  national  strike  test  of  economic  strength  between  employer 
and  employee  in  the  coal  industry. 

In  this  dispute  in  the  coal  industry,  President  Harding  and 
other  government  agencies,  chiefly  the  Department  of  Labor,  have 
for  weeks  counseled  this  conference  provided  for  in  the  last  joint 
agreement  between  the  operators  and  the  miners.  In  this  effort 
the  President  and  myself  have  had  neither  legal  right  nor  personal 
desire  to  dictate  any  program.  Our  one  desire  has  been  to  induce, 
by  persuasion  and  urgence.  the  operators  and  miners  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  they  assumed  themselves,  to  confer  again 
for  the    shaping   of   a    new   agreement. 

These  efforts  began  in  February  after  the  refusal  of  some  of 
the  Central  Competitive  states  operators  to  meet  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  adopted  in  March.  1920,  providing  for  a  pre- 
nminary  conference  to  meet  prior  to  April  1  to  arrange  a  time 
and  place  for   a   meeting   to   negotiate  a    new    agreement. 

I  have  always  believed — and  every  citizen  .is  with  me  in  the 
belief — thSit  employers  and  employees  wlio  have  signed  a  wage 
agreement  or  contract  should  observe  it  in  spirit  and  to  the  letter. 
'/  tfte  two  parties  to  a  trade  dispute  get  together  it  is  always  pos- 
»Me  to  icork  out  a  satisfactory  settlement  and  maintain  peace. 

In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  the  miners'  officials  were  willing 
and  ready  to  go  into  the  conference  agreed  upon,  but  some  of  the 
«perator.=  declined  to  meet,  alleging  that  competitive  factors  and 
federal  grand  jury  indictments  prevented  anv  such  favorable  out- 
come as  to  the  continuation  of  the  existing  agreements,  and 
hence  the  "preliminarv  meeting,"  would  prove  unsuccessful. 
Others  said  that  they  were  willing  to  conf.-r.  but  that  unless  all 
Centra!  Competitive  states  operators  would  attend,  such  a  meet- 
ing would  be  barren  of  results  and  futile. 

Also  several  outlying  districts  with  a  coniljined  tonnage  output 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  Central  Competitive  states  protest 
the  right  of  Central  Competitive  states  to  fix  the  basic  wage  for 
the  bituminous  coal  industry,  not  only  because  of  their  minorit.v 
production  but  because  competition  of  non-union  coal  affects  the 
said  outlying  districts  more  than  the  said  Central  Competitive 
states. 

The    Competitive    states    arrangement    is    not    of    governmental 


making  nor  is  it  a  new  experiment.  It  has  been  in  operation 
since  1898,  and  the  records  disclose  the  fact  that  in  past  years  the 
operators  as  well  as  the  miners'  officials  have  looked  upon  it  as 
a  fixed  and  basic  agency  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry. 

There  may  be  room  for  argument  on  some  of  these  contentions, 
but  they  do  not  efface  the  main  fact,  that  operators  and  miners 
were  bound  to  a  conference,  that  this  conference  might  have  led 
to  a  new  agreement,  and  the  country  might  not  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  stoppage  of  coal  production,  a  suspension  avoided, 
ample  supplies  of  coal,  and  a  gradual  reduction  in  prices  would 
have  resulted. 

I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  expressing  keen  dis- 
appointment at  the  failure  of  certain  operators  to  fulfill  the  terms 
of  their  obligation  to  meet  in  conference  with  a  view  to  peace  In 
the  coal  industry  for  two  years  more.  They  have  turned  their 
backs  on  a  chance  to  lay  bare  not  only  to  the  miners  iiut  to  the 
public  their  reasons,  at  least,  for  declining  a  new  wage  arrange- 
ment. The  public  is  entitled  to  these  reasons,  and  the  press  would 
have  fairly  supplied  them.  Even  though  the  operators  were  con- 
vinced that  it  could  come  to  nothing,  their  entrance  into  confer- 
ence would  have  removed  any  stigma  of  a  breach  of  faith. 

There  may  be  faults  on  both  sides  of  this  bituminous  dispute, 
but  the  side  that  openly  repudiates  its  written  and  signed  obliga- 
tions has  crippled  its   case  befoi'e  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

The  anthracite  industry  presents  a  pleasing  contrast,  for  its 
operators  and  miners  are  now  meeting  directly.  There  may  be  a 
suspension,  but  there  is  a  negotiation  and  a  genuine  desire  to 
agree.  This  clearly  illustrates  what  the  government  has  sought  all 
along  in  the  bituminous  field.  There  is  not  now,  and  there  never 
has  been,  any  disposition  in  Washington  to  force  conditions  upon 
employers   or  employees.      .     . 

.\s  the  strike  in  the  bituminous  industry  is  Inevitable,  the  in- 
dustry is  squarely  on  trial  before  the  public.  At  this  stage  it  is 
simply  an  economic  dispute  in  which  the  chief  sufferers  will  be  the 
operators  and  miners  themselves.  During  the  strike  the  admin- 
istration will  watch  developments  and  be  ready  to  safeguard  the 
public  welfare  whenever   it   is  menaced.     .     . 

There  will  be  no  excuse  for  advance  in  coal  prices.  If  the  price 
is  boosted  in  any  locality,  the  fact  should  be  reported  to  Wash- 
ington at  once  for  action  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  public 
should  not  be  penalized  to  pay  any  enhanced  price  for  coal  when 
there  is   no  justification   for   any  increase. 


Strike  to  Compel  Miner  to  Limit  Output 

A  STRIKE  was  declared  on  March  2  at  Old  Forge  Col- 
liery, Old  Forge,  Pa.,  involving  1,400  men  who  to  March 
31  lost  approximately  $175,000  in  wages.  The  circumstances 
leading  up  to  this  strike  were  as  follows:  Alex  Pohutsky, 
a  miner,  was  accused  by  the  grievance  committee  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  at  this  operation  with  having  loaded 
more  than  two  cars  of  coal  on  Feb,  8.  The  grievance  com- 
mittee investigated  the  matter  and  fined  Pohutsky  $2.5.  He 
refused  to   pay  the   fine. 

The  grievance  committee  called  on  the  management  on 
March  3,  the  men  having  gone  back  to  work  that  day,  and 
demanded  that  Pohutsky  pay  the  fine  or  be  discharged.  The 
management  refused  to  discharge  Pohutsky  and  stated  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  fines  which 
the  union  levies  on  those  who  do  more  work  than  the  union 
has  seen  fit  to  prescribe.  The  men  again  went  out  on  March 
4  and  the  strike  has  continued  without  interruption,  although 
this  is  a  case  which  under  the  contract  should  have  been 
referred   to  the   Conciliation   Board. 

Pohutsky  asked  to  be  allowed  to  work,  and  in  a  period 
of  13  days  he  and  a  laborer  loaded  48  cars  of  coal,  upon 
which  the  total  earnings  were  $428.53,  less  $11.57  for  sup- 
plies, making  the  net  earnings  of  the  miner  and  laborer 
$416.96.  Based  on  the  two-car  limit  arbitrarily  fixed  by 
the  union,  this  miner  and  laborer  during  the  same  period 
would  have  loaded  only  26  cars  of  coal  and  their  total  net 
earnings  would  have  been  $191.44.  The  incident  shows  how 
the  union  limits  production  and  indicates  what  earnings  the 
miners  could  easily  make  if  they  were  so  disposed. 


New  York  Retailers  Warn  of  Damage  Suits 
If  Railroads  Confiscate  Coal 

ACTING  on  the  suggestion  of  the  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Coal  Merchants'  Association,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  has  served  notice  on  nearly  fifty  coal-carrying 
railroads,  in  behalf  of  the  retail  coal  dealers  in  New  York 
City,  that  in  case  of  confiscation  of  coal,  the  dealers  will 
file  claims  for  special  as  well  as  general  damages. 

Dealers  are  notified  that  the  Transportation  Committee 
also  recommends  that  they  request  shippers  to  place  the 
following  notice  to  carriers  on  the  bill  of  lading  where 
coal  is  purchased  at  the  mines:  "This  coal  is  shipped  for 
purposes  of  resale,  and  to  conduct  a  coal  business  at 
destination,  and  to  fill  past,  present  and  future  contracts 
with  purchasers." 
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Zeigler  Miners  Averaged  S259.42  Each  for 
"Buster"  Month  of  March 

GIVEN  a  steady-working  mine,  the  men  who  dig  coal  in 
Illinois  certainly  have  had  a  chance  to  make  a  good 
living  under  the  old  scale  of  wages.  Figures  on  the  March 
production  and  earnings  of  every  man  in  Zeigler  No.  1 
mine  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co.,  just  made  public,  show 
that  the  average  production  for  the  entire  27-day  month 
was  277  tons  per  loader  and  the  average  pay  check  for 
that  month  $259.42.  The  averages  for  all  machinemen  for 
the  month  were  3,880  tons  and  $259.42,  or  exactly  the  same 
average  pay  as  loaders  got.  The  swiftest  loader  put  491 
tons  on  his  pit  cars  and  collected  $406.04.  The  svnftest 
pair  of  machinemen  got  credit  for  4,630  tons  and  collected 
$401.30  each. 

This  mine  was  pushed  along  at  full  blast  during  most  of 
the  27  uninterrupted  working  days  of  the  month,  for  it 
was  racing  Orient  No.  1  mine,  its  neighbor,  for  the  world's 
championship  in  production.  It  raised  164,085  tons,  which 
was  about  2,000  tons  more  than  Orient.  The  employed  daily 
average  at  the  Zeigler  mine  was  804  men.  Thirty-five 
breast  machines  were  used  straight  run  and  eight  gang  run. 
Haulage  was  done  with  21  gathering,  6  main-line  and  2 
bottom-pusher  locomotives.  The  mine  was  in  charge  of 
Superintendents  Joseph  Yerley  and  E.  L.  Berger  and  Mine 
Manager   Edward   Pruden. 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  of  the  mine's  800-odd 
employees  earned  more  than  $300  during  the  month  of 
March : 

Tuns 

Produced  Earnings 

,\verage  per  loader 277  $259.42 

-Melosco  AngeUo 491  406. 04 

Jno.  Holoanich 425  351.49 

O.TymiU 394  325.83 

.MikeYankoff 391  323.35 

Chas.  Messina 402  332.54 

Chas.  Semesky 390  322.52 

MathewGaznas 388  320.47 

Joe  Cape 376  304.64 

M.  Tadono\'ich 390  322  52 

G.  Cockie 403  333.27 

.Average  machineman,  each ...  .  3.880  $259.42 

.\dam  .Sesoch 4  630  '  '"'1    30 

Frank  Vuk 401.30 

Geo.  Hall 4,484  '  320  60 

Mike  Kalovinch 320  60 

Chas.  Koski 4  251  .   303,94 

John  Sambakoski  303  94 

Rocco  Orle\-ic    4  370  312  43 

Tonv  Ratko™h  312  45 

Mike  Nickovich '     4  263  ,!  304.79 

.MelosDovich '  304.79 

.Mike  Popoiich 4  464  1319   16 

Jos.  Varrus .  ^  319   16 

An  English  View  of  the  Strike 

(From  an  editorial  in  the  Colliery   Guardian  of  March  31) 

THE  strike  has  a  cei'tain  interest  to  us  apart  from  its 
commercial  significance;  ostensibly  it  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  miners  to  resist  a  cut  in  wages  on  the 
expiry  of  the  old  agreement,  which  takes  place  today. 
Really  the  struggle  represents  very  much  more  than  this, 
and  we  are  not  here  referring  to  the  demands  for  shorter 
hours,  etc.,  with  which  the  main  demand  has  been  rein- 
forced. The  crux  of  the  whole  position  is  the  refusal  of 
the  operators  in  the  various  states  to  meet  as  components 
of  a  national  conference.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  American  strike  is  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the 
British  stoppage  of  last  year,  in  which  the  fundamental 
issue  was  the  effort  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  establish  a  uniform  wage 
rate  and  a  national  board  for  the  whole  of  the  British  coal 
fields;  the  whole  basis  of  their  opposition  to  Part  II.  of  the 
Mining  Industry  Act  was  directed  against  the  establishment, 
under  that  act,  of  area  and  district  boards,  which  would 
have  revived  the  obsolescent  conciliation  boards  in  operation 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  control. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  of  the  past  two  months 
the  various  employers'  organizations  in  the  Central  Com- 
petitive area  of  the  United  States,  embracing  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio  and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  the 
groat  bulk  of  the  soft  coal  output  is  derived,  have  inti- 
mated their  willingness  to  meet  their  own  workmen  with 
a  view  to  adjusting  wages,  but  they  have  steadfastly  re- 


fused, in  the  face  of  considerable  pressure  from  the  White 
House,  to  take  part  in  a  general  conference.  The  contention 
that  such  a  conference  is  predicated  by  the  terms  of  the  last 
government  award  has  not  moved  them  from  this  determi- 
nation, and  here  again  we  see  the  growing  impatience  of 
government  coercion,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  present 
attitude  of  all  trading  communities  that  were  forced  to  toe 
the  line  during  the  period  of  hostilities. 


Tipples  Spring  Up  as  Illinois  Strike  Crop 

CONSIDERABLE  building  and  revamping  of  mine  top 
works  and  machinery  is  under  way  in  the  Illinois  coal- 
mining fields  during  the  shutdown,  and  indications  are  more 
work  will  be  started  soon.  .Just  now  three  new  tipples  with 
complete  coal  preparation  plants  are  building,  at  least  four 
other  companies  are  replacing  shaker  screens  and  loading 
booms,  several  shafts  are  about  to  be  retimbered  by  miners 
working  under  the  old  wage  scale  and  a  great  many  smaller 
jobs  of  overhauling  are  being  begun.  No  less  than  four 
companies  are  planning  to  sink  new  shafts  in  the  state, 
but  none  of  them  is  ready  to  announce  those  plans  yet. 

The  Searles  Coal  Co.  is  tearing  down  its  old  tipple  at 
Johnson  City,  111.,  in  order  to  improve  the  preparation  of 
the  mine's  output  by  the  use  of  new  picking  tables  and 
loading  boom  of  the  latest  type  in  a  steel  tipple  which 
Allen  &  Garcia  have  designed.  When  the  work  is  done 
the  mine's  maximum  hoisting  capacity  will  have  been  raised 
from  3,000  tons  a  day  to  about  3.500  or  more.  The  Ender 
Coal  Co.  is  among  those  who  are  adding  equipment  to  their 
plants.  This  company  is  installing  a  new  loading  boom 
and  some  other  smaller  apparatus. 

A  new  tipple  at  No.  15  mine  of  the  Indiana  &  Illinois 
Coal  Co.,  at  Taylor  Springs,  111.,  is  to  replace  an  ancient 
structure  which  had  weakened  so  under  the  strain  of  hoist- 
ing a  couple  of  thousand  tons  a  day  for  these  many  years 
that  it  actually  was  guyed  up  by  lengths  of  old  hoisting 
cable.  The  cables  anchored  the  side  of  the  tipple  opposite 
the  engine.  This  makeshift  aiTangement  served  its  pur- 
pose during  a  period  of  considerable  mining  activity  when 
the  company  did  not  want  to  shut  down  for  repairs  and 
when   the  cost   of  construction  was   considered   prohibitive. 

The  new  tipple  is  an  all-steel  building  of  latest  design. 
The  plant  also  is  to  be  equipped  with  shaker  screens  and 
leading  boom  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  preparation  of 
the  Indiana  &  Illinois  company's  output.  Whereas  the 
mine  has  previously  turned  out  only  three  sizes,  hereafter 
ir  will  make  6-in.  lump,  6x3  °gg,  SxU  nut  and  screenings 
either  IJ  or  IJ.  The  new  top  works  and  equipment  call  for 
an  investment  of  about  $40,000  and  will  increase  the 
possible  output  of  the  mine  to  about  3,500  tons  a  day. 
Allen  &  Garcia  are  the  company's  engineers. 

The  new  steel  tipple  for  the  Nason  Coal  Co.'s  mine 
at  Virden,  111.,  also  replaces  a  historic  mine  structure.  The 
old  tipple  was  built  not  many  years  after  the  Civil  War. 
Around  the  old  wooden  top  works  of  that  mine  some  of 
the  "Virden  riots"  took  place.  Construction  on  the  new 
tipple  is  starting  now.  Before  the  job  is  complete  the 
company  will  have  spent  $50,000  building  and  equipping 
a  five-track  plant  designed  to  turn  out  3.500  tons  daily  in 
five  sizes:  Lump,  egg,  two  sizes  of  nut  and  screenings.  C. 
C.  Wright  &  Co.  are  the  engineers. 

Like  all  the  other  Nason  mines,  the  output  of  this  one 
was  greatly  increased  after  the  company  acquired  it.  The 
Virden  mine's  biggest  monthly  output  under  its  forrter  own- 
ers was  26,735  tons  in  August,  1918.  Its  output  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1922  was:  January,  32,967  tons:  Feb- 
ruary, 35,488  tons;  March,  52,304  tons.  The  new  plant  at 
the  mine  will  be  ready  for  service  about  July  1.  As  soon 
thereafter  as  mining  operations  get  into  full  stride  these 
production  records  are  scheduled  for  annihilation. 

The  bandit  industry  has  about  reached  the  point  where 
it  is  ready  for  unions  and,  we  hope,  strikes.  —  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Business  won't  come  back;  you'll  have  to  go  after  it. — 
Lincoln  Star. 


April  13,  1922 
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The  First  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  interest  in  the  first 
week  of  the  strike  centered  not  in  the  coal  fields  and 
not  in  the  consuming  centers  but  in  Washington,  where 
the  union,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Labor  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  elected  to  put  its 
case  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  No  one  who  has 
attended  the  hearings  or  followed  their  progress  with  care 
can  fail  to  realize  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  witnesses  have  been  welcomed  and  en- 
couraged. Nevertheless,  the  coal  operators  who  have  ap- 
peared have  been  able  to  present  a  very  strong  case  for 
their  position. 

The 'outstanding  features  of  the  hearing  for  the  week 
were  the  mess  that  John  Lewis  got  into  when  he  tried  to 
explain  his  plea  for  nationalization  and  the  30-hour  week. 
The  effort  of  Representative  Nolan,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  get  a  remnant  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
together  resulted  in  failure  and  gave  the  various  groups  of 
operators  constituting  that  aggregation  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  restate  their  position  before  the  public. 

T.  H.  Watkins  presented  rather  a  difficult  problem  to 
the  committee,  constituted  as  it  is,  when  he  recited  cir- 
cumstances of  contract  violations  by  the  union  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  operators  to  in- 
duce the  union  to  open  negotiations,  and  the  final  fact  of  a 
strike  with  no  opportunity  whatsoever  for  the  operators  to 
confer  with  their  men.  Mr.  Watkins  asked  the  committee, 
in  the  interest  of  the  settlement  which  the  committee  so 
earnestly  desires,  to  induce  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
permit  union  miners  in  central  Pennsylvania  to  begin 
negotiations  with   the   operators. 


Indiana  Agrees  to  Meet 

If  Entire  Field  Partakes 

THE  reply  of  Indiana  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  On 
April  5  P.  H.  Penna,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Operators  Association,  wired  Representative 
Nolan  as  follows: 

Members  of  this  association  agree  to  meet  ininei'.s  in  inter- 
state conference  of  Central  Competitive  Field  as  previously  con- 
stituted, but  cannot  agree  to  meet  with  only  parts  thereof  repre- 
sented. Failing  in  this,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  our  employees 
in   Indiana. 


Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators  Reject  Invitation 

MICHAEL  GALLAGHER,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Vein  Operators'  Association  of  Ohio,  after  reciting  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  present  situation  and  pointing  out 
that  "the  announced  position  heretofore  taken  by  Mr.  Lewis' 
organization  has  been  against  a  meeting  other  than  that 
of  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  we  now  take  it  from  your 
telegram  of  April  4  that  their  position  has  changed  and 
they  are  willing  to  meet  exclusive  of  western  Pennsylvania 
and  southern  Ohio,  which  is  a  departure  from  their  origi- 
nal position,"  on  April  5  notified  the  committee  that: 

We  do  not  consider  it  to  tlie  best  interest  of  the  d'slrict  we 
i-epresent  to  meet  in  the  mannei-  which  you  propose,  and  there- 
fore are  obliged  to  decline.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  still  fur- 
ther show  our  willingness  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  United 
.Mine  Workers  of  America,  we  are  willing,  if  the  regular  four 
states  conference  cannot  be  arranged,  to  meet  with  the  duly 
authorized  offleials  of  that  organization  to  negotiate  a  wage 
scale  for  our  own  subdistriet. 


Nolan  Tries  to  Get  Operators  Together 

THE  invitation  of  Chairman  Nolan,  dated  April  4,  1922, 
to  the  bituminous  operators  for  a  conference  with  the 
union  in  Washington  April  10,  reads: 

Labor  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  have  been  holding 
litarings  on  Bland  Bill  ( H.  R.  11022)  In  reference  to  coal  strike. 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in 
testifying  before  committee,  stated  that  his  organization  would 
meet  representatives  of  operators  in  Central  Competitive  Field, 
exclusive  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  southern  Ohio,  it  enough 
tonnage  is  represented  in  the  meeting  to  justify  negotiations. 
House  Committee  on  Labor  have  instructed  chairman  to  notify 
you  of  conference  to  be  held  in  Washington  beginning  April  10, 
providing  operators  agree,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Mine  Workers  organization  as  the  first  step 
in  an  effort  to  settle  the  nationwide  coal  strike.  Kindly  w'ire 
answer  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  as  to  whether  your  asso- 
ciation is  willing  to  participate  in  conference. 

The  invitation  was  extended  by  telegraph  by  Chairman 
Nolan  to  the  following:  A.  A.  Augustus,  Cambridge  Col- 
lieries Co.,  Cleveland;  Michael  Gallagher,  president  Pitts- 
burgh Vein  Operators  Association,  Cleveland;  W.  H. 
Haskins,  secretary  Northern  Ohio  Operators  Association, 
Coshocton;  P.  H.  Penna,  secretary  Indiana  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  Association,  Terre  Haute;  M.  L.  Gould, 
president  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Association,  Indian- 
apolis; George  M.  Jones,  president  G.  M.  Jones  Collieries 
Co.,  Toledo;  Rice  Miller,  secretary  Illinois  Coal  Operators 
•Association,  Hillsboro;  W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  secretary  Illinois 
Coa!  Operators  Association  of  the  .5th  and  9th  districts, 
St.  Louis;  H.  C.  Adams,  secretary  Central  Illinois  Coal 
Operators  Association,  Chicago. 

These  names  had  been  given  to  Chairman  Nolan  by  John 
L.  Lewis  as  operators  who  might  be  willing  to  confer  and 
with  whom  the  union  would  confer  if  they  represented  a 
substantial  tonnage  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

Invitations  also  were  sent  to  R.  K.  Gardner,  secretary 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Association,  and  W.  D. 
McKinney,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange, 
Columbus,  who  Lewis  said  would  not  confer.  Mr.  Nolan 
desired,  however,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
present,   if   they   were   willing. 


Southern  Ohio  Operators  Object  to  Joint 
Agreement  Under  Any  Circumstances 


W. 


D.  McKINNEY,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal 
Exchange,  replied,  under  date  of  April  6,  as  follows: 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  invitation  of  .^pril  4  to  at- 
tend a  joint  conference  with  representatives  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
desire  to  reply  as  follows : 

After  more  than  one  year  of  ardent  trial  we  find  our  coal 
public  refusing  to  buy  our  coal  even  when  produced  and  offered 
to  them  at  and  below  our  cost — even  when  our  coal  was  mined 
under  a  much  lower  scale  than  the  scale  now  proposed  for  adop- 
tion for  the  four  competitive  states  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  The  miners  of  southern  Ohio  had  less  than  24 
per  cent  avei'agc  employment  in  1921,  with  the  result  that  many 
southern  Ohio  miners  now  find  it  necessary  to  immediately  and 
publicity  apply  tor  food  and  sustenance.  Considering  our  economii- 
relations  with  our  coal-consuming  public  and  oui-  workmen,  we 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  contemplate  ente!"ing  into  any 
joint  meeting  with  the  states  proposed  whose  conditions  of  market 
and  employment  are  such  as  to  permit  them  to  operate  their 
mines  and  give  their  workmen  more  employment  than  we  can 
give  the  miners   of  southern  Ohio. 

The  facts  are  that  the  public  intei-ests  of  this  country  have 
grown  and  grown  until  they  are  now  too  vast  and  intricate  t« 
be  settled  in  a  general  meeting  such  as  is  proposed  in  four-state 
conferences.  Our  local  conditions  compel  us  to  deal  with  the 
londitions  of  employment  of  our  district,  having  in  mind  pri- 
marily the  interests  of  the  coal-consuming  public  that  takes  the 
product  of  our  mines. 

Again,  the  making  of  wage  agreements  through  interstate  con- 
ferences has  been  challenged  in  United  States  courts. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances  we  will  not  meet  in  inter- 
state conference  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  .\merica  but 
are  quite  ready  and  willing  to  at  all  times  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen  of  this  district  and  negotiate  a  wage  scalp 
and  working  conditions  for  the  district  in  harmony  with  what 
our   coal-consuming   public    demands   of   miner    and    operator. 

George  M.  Jones,  president  of  the  Ohio  Collieries  Co..  on 
April  5  wired  representative  Nolan  as  follows: 

Tour  message  received.  Xo  doubt  >ou  are  aware  that  the 
operators  and  miners  of  the  four  competitive  states  have  met  in 
joint  conference  for  some  years  to  agree  upon  a  labor  scale.  »oin 
the  operators  and  miners  have  been  indicted  and  are  Being 
prosecuted  bv  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  Ignited  States  in 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Indianapolis  for  holding  these  con- 
ferences. Until  this  case  is  decide.l  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
us  to  attend  any  more  similar  <  t.tifprence.s.  In  the  nv  aniimi 
we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  n...t  flic  United  Mn..  \V  orkers 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  negotiate  a  new  mining  scale.  .\n>  thing 
that  you  can  do  to  bring  about  such  a  conference  w.ll  De  ap- 
preciated. 

A.  A.  Augustus  replied  as  follows  for  the  Cambridge  field 
oi  Ohio,  under  date  of  April  5,  1922 : 

:Messagc  r.-eeivwi  regarding  proposed  meeting  with  miners  April 
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in.  We  have  no  association  in  the  Cambridge  field  and  an> 
effort  of  our  own  company  would  not  accomplish  anythmg,  as  we 
are  not  a  basic  district.  We  hope,  however,  that  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  a  four-state  conference,  as  in  previous  years, 
at  an  early  date  and  are  willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate  wiin 
you  to  that  end. 

Illinois  Diplomatically  Yields  to  Voice  of 
Majority  in  Declining  to  Meet 

THE  Illinois  operators'  reply  to  Congressman  Nolan 
was  really  made  by  the  rest  of  the  Central  Competitive 
Field.  Every  section  of  the  field  had  previously  said  "No." 
This  left  only  Illinois  as  a  possible  conferee  in  an  interstate 
meeting  with  the  miners'  International  officers.  Obviously 
there  was  only  one  answer  possible.  It  was  offered  with 
neat  diplomacy.  It  did  not  put  Illinois  in  the  position  of 
balking  anybody's  conscientious  effort  to  settle  the  strike. 
It  merely  pointed  out  that  the  suggested  conference  had 
already  blown  up. 

It  did  raise  the  question,  however,  of  whether  the  Labor 
Committee  "is  empowered  to  arrange  a  conference  and  to 
entirely  legalize  both  its  negotiations  and  its  final  out- 
come." Illinois,  willing  as  always  to  meet  its  own  state 
miners  to  settle  the  dispute,  does  not  want  to  be  penalized 
again  as  the  operators  of  the  land  once  were  for  taking 
part  in  a  government  conference  with  miners. 

This  was  the  message  signed  by  presidents  of  the  three 
associations,  wired  to  Congressman  Nolan  Thursday,  April 
6,  from  Chicago  by  the  three  operators'  associations  at  the 
end  of  a  three-hour  session: 

.\nswering  your  several  telegrams  of  April  1  suggesting  a  wage 
negotiation  in  Washington  April  10  between  International  ofBcers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  operators  of  Illi- 
nois. Indiana  and  some  districts  of  Ohio.  The  prompt  rejection 
of  your  suggestion  bv  Indiana  and  northern  Ohio,  and  before  the 
representatives  of  the  three  Illinois  operators'  associations  could 
secure  a  meeting,  has  nullified  any  possible  prospect  tor  the  suc- 
cess of  your  plan  because  with  Pennsylvania  and  southern  Ohio 
excluded  onlv   Illinois   remains. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  a  small  portion  of  the  operators  can- 
not warrantably  undertake  to  negotiate  with  the  national  mine 
union  officials  for  any  scale  which  shall  subsequently  be  taken  as 
a  basis  for  the  entire  country. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  if  your  committee  shall  feel  that  it  is  em- 
powered to  arrange  a  conference  and  to  entirely  legalize  both 
its  negotiations  and  final  outcome,  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser  that 
operators  and  miners  from  all  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
called  into  such  conference. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  if  such  a  nation- 
wide conference  cannot  be  arranged  to  include  all  the  operators 
and  miners  of  the  country,  then  negotiation  by  states  is  dis- 
tinctly preferable,  a  policy  to  which  both  Illinois  operators  and 
Illinois  miners  are  definitely  committed  as  most  desirable  and  as 
giving  promise  of  quicker  results  and  a  fair  and  economic  solu- 
tion of  the  nationwide  difficulty  now  confronting  the  coal  in- 
dustrv. 

The  important  issue  is  not,  after  all.  the  form  of  procedure  but 
the  prompt  provision  of  a  wage  scale  in  all  districts  that  shall 
be  competitive  not  only  with  other  mining  districts  but  with 
other  industries  as  well 

Pittsburgh  Producers  Recite  Legal  Obstacles 
in  Rejecting  Nolan  Proposal 

THE  center  of  interest,  of  course,  was  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, and  the  reply  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers 
Association  to  Representative  Nolan's  invitation,  dated 
April  6,  is  reprinted  in  full  as  follows: 

Tour  telegram  inviting  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Asso- 
ciation to  participate  in  a  four-state  joint  wage  conference  re- 
ceived. We  desire  to  say  that  we  have  definitely  and  finally 
determined  that  we  will  not  again  participate  in  a  so-called  Cen- 
tral Competitive  Field  conference.  We  have  already  notified  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  our  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Does  vour  committee  know  that  at  No.  1652  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  District  of  Indiana.  1921.  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  vs.  George  M.  Jones  and  other."!,  members  of  the 
scale  committee  from  this  district  who  participated  in  four- 
state  joint  conferences  held  in  the  past  have  been  indicted  for 
making  a  four  state-wage  agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  of  the  kind  and  character  which  you  are  urging 
us  to  negotiate?  Do  you  realize  that  the  indictment  is  still  pend- 
ing? Are  vou  aware  that  the  so-called  clieck-off  system,  which 
the  United  "Mine  Workers  of  America  still  insist  shall  be  imposed 
upon  us  as  a  part  of  a  wage  contract,  has  been  charged  in  that 
indictment  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  this  alleged  conspiracy 
■s  carried  on?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  government  in  that 
indictment  charges  that  the  officers  and  agent.f  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  .\merica  are  using  the  funds  derived  from  this 
check-oft  practice  to  prevent  the  production  of  coal  in  non-union 
districts  and  the  transportation  of  coal  in   interstate  commerce. 

Do  vou  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  Coronado  Coal  Co.  vs. 
United'  Mine  Workers  of  America  reported  in  2.t8,  Federal  Re- 
port, r  (page  S29).  these  four-state  conferences  have  already  been 
found  to  constitute  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  violation  of  the  Sherman  law  and  that  the  United  Mine 
Worker.-!  have  been  assessed  damages  in  a  sum  amounting  to 
almost  one  million  dollars?  This  case  was  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  wwk  of  March  20.  1922,     Do 


you  know  that  the  so-called  check-off  practice  is  found  in  that 
case  to  be  the  method  by  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  collect  enormous  sums  of  money  which  is  used,  among 
other  purposes,  to  destroy  the  business  and  property  of  non- 
union operators  and  miners  by  an  unlawful  means?  In  that 
case  a  federal  jury  under  a  federal  Judge  found  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in.  carrying  out  this  four-state  conspiracy  had 
absolutely  destroyed  the  minfng  properties  of  the  companies  in- 
volved by  riot,  insurrection  and  pillage?  That  case  is  a  public 
record.      Please  read   it. 

Further,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Hitchman  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  vs.  Mitchell  and  others,  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  finallv  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  245  U.  S.  (page  229),  where  their  illegal 
methods  and  unlawful  course  of  conduct,  including  acts  of  vio- 
lence, are   matters  of  judic'al  record. 

Again  we  call  your  attention  to  the  Borderland  Coal  case,  now 
pending  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  where  on  the  evidence  already  submitted  the 
federal  judge  has  found  the  so-called  four-state  agreement  prac- 
tice, with  the  check-off,  to  be  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce. 

In  the  face  of  these  judicial  decisions  which  criticise  the 
legality  of  the  arrangement  and  which  cover  its  various  phases, 
including  the  union  practices  of  violence  and  unlawful  acts,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  your  committee  can  insist  that  we 
continue  to  participate  in  this  arrangement.  It  your  committee 
will  read  the  reasons  for  the  position  we  have  taken  in  refusing 
to  meet  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  a  four-state 
joint  conference  you  will  find  that  our  representatives  were  in- 
dicted after  the  resolution  which  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  the  arrangement  had  been  passed. 

.■Vre  we  to  take  no  warning  from  the  decisions  of  the  federal 
courts  but  rather  continue  in  this  practice  which  has  been  con- 
demned? As  a  further  reason  for  not  participating  in  such  a 
conference  as  you  propose  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  miners  destroyed  this  agreement  in  1920  which  you  are 
now  urging  us  to  keep.  Their  official  organ  says  so  (we  quote 
from  its  issue  of  Sept.  1.  1920)  :  "The  interstate  joint  wage 
movement  of  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive 
Field,  which  was  in  successful  existence  for  so  many  years,  was 
disrupted  at  the  joint  conference  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio."  Again: 
"As  a  result,  the  various  districts  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
are  working  out  individual  agreements." 

We  have  offered  to  meet  the  miners  of  western  Pennsylvania 
to  negotiate  a  wage  for  this  district ;  they  have  absolutely  refused 
to  meet  us.  Can  your  committee  or  anyone  else  charge  us  with 
responsibility  for  th's  strike  in  view  of  these  undisputed  facts? 
Why  not  devote  your  influence  to  arranging  wage  matters  in 
each  district  in  such  manner  as  will  not  violate  the  law  of  the 
land.  W^e  notice  in  the  public  press  that  John  Ty.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  has  stated  that  a  so-called 
four-state  agreement  must  first  be  made  and  then  that  agreement 
forced  upon  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Is  this  fair  to  the 
mining  districts  upon  which  it  is  forced,  they  having  no  voice 
in  the  matter?  Does  this  violate  the  Sherman  law?  We  have 
such  doubts  regarding  that  procedure  that  we  do  not  care  to  be 
parties  to  it. 

Chairman  Nolan  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  com- 
menting on  these  responses  to  his  invitation,  said,  on  April 
10.  the  "door  is  not  closed,"  adding  that  a  few  days  might 
brine  a  change  in  sentiment,  so  that  a  conference  might 
develop.  "The  answers  are  not  hopeless,"  he  said,  "as  they 
show  a  disposition  to  get  together  with  the  miners  in  their 
own  states.    The  situation  is  rather  hopeful." 

Northern  West  Virginia  Producers  Decline 
to  "Add  Complications"  to  Situation 

BELIEVING  that  participation  on  the  part  of  northern 
West  Virginia  operators  would  only  add  complicatioi.' 
to  any  already  complicated  situation,  George  S.  Brackett, 
secretary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators 
Association,  on  behalf  of  that  organization,  has  declined 
the  invitation  extended  by  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
to  a  joint  conference,  the  declination  being  couched  in  the 
following  language: 

Following  out  the  request  which  your  committee  made  when  I 
was  before  it  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  I  take 
pleasure  in   making  the  following  report  ■  .    .  ^ 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  representa- 
tive operators  in  this  field  that  they  could  contribute  anything 
to  a  conference  which  might  be  arranged  of  some  groups  of  the 
Central  Competitive  Field.  .Aside  from  simply  swelling  the  ton- 
nage represented,  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  nroli- 
lems  of  our  district  and  the  problems  of  the  district  of  the 
Central  Competitive  Fielil  and  our  representatives  probably  would 
just  add  complications  to  an  already  complicated  situation. 

The  conditions  in  northern  West  Virginia  were  rather  thor- 
oughlv  explained  bv  me  before  your  committee  and  I  believe 
that  "with  a  little  "thought  on  your  part  you  will  agree  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  introducing  the  factors  of 
northern  West  Virginia  into   such   a   conference. 

On  March  7,  1922,  the  directors  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association  invited  District  No.  17, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  into  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  wage  scale  and  working  agree- 
ment to  become  effective  April  1. 

An  invitation  was  sent  to  C.  F.  Keeney,  president  of 
District  No.  17,  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  March  13.  Mr. 
Keeney  accepted  and  appeared  at  the  meeting,  stating  that 
he  had  no  authority,  and   asked  that  an  adjournment  take 
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place  until  March  25,  at  which  time  he  would  come  back 
to  Baltimore  to  meet  with  the  operators  with  authority  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  scale.  He  advised  the  operators 
that  his  district  convention  was  to  meet  at  Charleston  March 
21,  and  that  this  convention  would  appoint  a  scale  committee 
with  authority  to  act  and  that  he  would  obtain  authority 
from  the  International  policy  board  at  its  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land on  the  24th.  To  all  of  these  requests  the  operators 
agreed,  and  returned  to  Baltimore  on  March  25  prepared 
to  negotiate  and  sign  a  scale  with  an  agreement  for  working 
conditions. 

The  meeting  convened  as  arranged,  on  March  25  in  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Keeney  was  asked  if  he  was  "prepared  to  nego- 
tiate and  sign  a  wage  agreement  for  the  field  of  northern 
West  Virginia,  beginning  April  1."  According  to  George 
Braekett,  secretary  of  the  operators  association,  Mr.  Keeney 
replied:  "Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  unauthor- 
ized to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  contract  at  this  time." 
Mr.  Keeney  also  made  further  statements  with  reference 
to  why  he  did  not  have  authority,  and  after  his  speech 
International  Representative  Moore  made  a  statement  to 
the  same  affect,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Mr.  Braekett  points  out  that  the  district  union  officials 
are  without  authority  to  negotiate  and  that  this  has  been 
and  still  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
northern  West  Virginia.  The"  scale  committee  of  the 
operators  from  the  start  has  been  authorized  to  conduct 
such  negotiations. 


Labor  Committee  Concludes  Hearing 

THE  past  week  marked  a  flood  of  argument  by  both  op- 
erators and  miners  in  support  of  their  position  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  of  Labor.  Operators 
charged  the  union  with  attempts  to  unionize  the  coal  fields 
of  the  country,  thereby  to  assume  control  of  the  industry, 
while  the  unions  retaliated  with  charges  of  unfair  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  coal  operators. 

On  Monday,  April  10,  the  Labor  Committee  concluded  its 
hearing,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Representative  Nolan,  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
inclined  to  the  union  view  that  the  public  would  get  no 
benefit  from  reduced  coal  miners'  wages,  pointing  out  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  declined  to  give 
to  shippers  and  consumers  the  benefit  of  reduced  trans- 
portation charges  following  reduction  of  raih^oad  wages 
by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

On  the  other  hand  Representative  Black,  of  Texas,  argued 
that  as  there  had  been  a  decline  in  wages  and  costs  in 
the  steel  and  other  industries,  there  must  be  a  deflation 
in  wages  and  costs  in  the  coal  industry.  He  insisted  that 
there  could  not  be  a.  full  restoration  of  employment  in 
the  coal  industry  unless  "there  is  a  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duction costs."  He  thought  the  question  of  overdevelopment 
of  the  industry  was  an  incidental  question. 


Watkins  Recounts  Efforts  of  Central 

Pennsylvania  Operators  to  Meet  Miners 

TH.  WATKINS,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
•  Coke  Corporation,  appeared  April  6  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association  and  the  Association  of  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  whose  43,000  union 
employees  are  now  on  strike.  Mr.  Watkins  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
settle  the  great  anthracite  strike  of  1902. 

"Our  object  in  asking  for  a  hearing  before  this  com- 
mittee," said  Mr.  Watkins,  "is  to  co-operate  with  it  in 
bringing  to  light  the  reasons  why  our  43,000  employees 
were  ordered  to  strike  on  April  1  without  presenting  to  us 
a  single  demand  or  grievance  and  in  violation  of  the  thirty- 
day  clause. in  our  agreement." 

Mr.  Watkins  then  handed  to  the  committee  correspond- 
ence and  public  notices  showing  that  the  operators  of 
central  Pennsylvania  had  made  earnest  and  repeated  efforts, 
beginning  twelve  months  ago,  to  meet  the  miners'  leaders 
in   their   district,  and   that   all    their   efforts    had    been    re- 


pulsed under  the  direction  of  the  union's  national  officers  in 
Indianapolis. 

"If  this  committee  will  exercise  its  pi-erogative  to  find 
out  why  the  union  has  forbidden  its  leaders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  meet  us,  when  the  obligation  to  meet  is  expressed 
in  our  expiring  contract,"  suggested  Mr.  Watkins,  "I  be- 
lieve they  can  expose  the  real  causes  at  the  bottom  of  this 
strike." 

In  connection  with  the  refusal  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Ohio  operators  to  enter  the  Central  Field  conference,  Mr. 
Watkins  said:  "The  smoke  screen  of  accusation  against 
Pittsbui'gh  and  Ohio  operators  is  familiar  union  strategy. 
Behind  it  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  violated  their 
agreements  or  called  out  their  men  in  every  other  state 
where  the  union  is  recognized."  Mr.  Watkins  then  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Mr.  Davis  had  been  unfair  to 
the  operators  by  failing  to  give  publicity  to  their  protests 
against  the  violation  of  contracts  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  who  were  obligated  to  negotiate  for  a  renewal 
of  the  district  agreements. 

"It  is  evident,"  explained  Mr.  Watkins,  "that  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Ohio  operators  could  not  join  a  conference 
whose  participants  ai'e  already  under  indictment  in  the 
federal  court  on  charges  of  conspiracy  for  having  been 
party  to  the  contract  negotiated  at  the  previous  confer- 
ence. The  A1;torney  General  has  not  the  power  to  quash 
these  indictments;    this   can   only   be   done  by   the   courts." 

Both  on  Nov.  1,  1919,  and  April  1,  1922,  the  employees 
of  the  operatoi's  in  Central  Pennsylvania  were  called  out 
on  national  strikes,  and  the  only  reason  known  to  Mr. 
Watkins  and  his  associates  was  that  the  miners'  national 
officials  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the  Middle  Western 
mine  owners.  "The  system  was  intolerable  and  obsolete," 
he  said.  "It  was  like  ti-ying  to  fit  a  suit  for  a  10-year-old 
on  a  35-year-old  man." 

Evidence  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Watkins  showing  that 
at  a  colliery  working  153  eight-hour  days  for  the  entire 
year,  the  average  earnings  were  $1,618,  the  spread  being 
from  $700  for  the  lower  earner  to  $3,200  for  the  high 
earner. 

In  commenting  on  the  present  demands  of  the  miners, 
Mr.  Watkins  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  'the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day 
week  actually  meant  thirty  hours'  work  for  forty-eight  hours' 
pay,  or  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  day  men, 
bringing  it  to  $1.50  per  hour.  He  estimated  this  would 
increase  the  nation's  coal  bill   by  $210,000,000  per  annum. 

As  to  the  operators'  position,  Mr.  Watkins  said  that  it 
would  be  financial  suidide  for  them  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ments which  were  not  based  on  the  mining  and  market 
conditions  in  each  district,  and  it  is  their  hope  that  this- 
position  will  soon  be  recognized  as  reasonable. 

The  operators  of  central  Pennsylvania  have  decided  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  collecting  union  dues  from  the 
pay  envelopes  of  their  employees.  This  favor  to  the  union 
has  been  abused  through  the  unlawful  uses  and  coercive 
methods  which  these  funds  have  enabled  the  union  to 
practice. 

"No  effort  has  been  made  or  contemplated,"  concluded 
Mr.  Watkins,  "to  destroy  the  union  organization  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Personally,  I  prefer  to  bargain  collectively  with 
a  proper  and  responsible  organization,  and  the  operators 
for  whom  I  speak  have  practised  this  principle  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years." 

Mr.  Watkins  stated  that  the  operators  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  an  investigation  of  the  situation,  and  would  wel- 
come  an   opportunity   to    lay   the   facts    before   the    public. 

Brophy  Recommends  Coal  Commission 
John  Brophy,  president  of  District  No.  2  (Clearfield), 
U.M.W.A.,  was  the  witness  on  Friday,  April  7.  He  recom- 
mended a  coal  commission  of  five  operators,  five  miners  and 
two  disinterested  chairmen,  to  adjust  the  present  situation. 
He  thought  that  this  should  be  followed  by  a  permanent 
fact-finding  commission,  preferably  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  He  thought  the  commission  should  not  only 
discover  and  publish  facts  but  that  it  might  regulate  open- 
ing new  mines,  coal  storage  and  the  sale  of  coal  by  brokers 
and  commission  men. 
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Mr.  Biophy's  testimony  was  largely  an  elucidation  of 
his  philosophy  of  regulation,  as  laid  down  in  the  "miners' 
program"  which  he  published  for  dissemination  in  his 
district.  This  was  later  published  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
Panther  Creek  Neivs  for  use  in  the  anthracite  field.  Mr. 
Brophy  was  interrogated  by  Representative  Black,  of  Texas, 
who  could  not  see  why  the  coal  industry  should  escape  de- 
flation when  agriculture,  steel  and  other  lines  have  had 
to  take  their  reductions. 


Penna  Shows  Change  in  Union  Policy 

PHIL  H.  PENNA,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Coal  Operators 
Association,  who  was  president  of  the  mine  union  from 
1884  to  1896,  in  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor  on  Saturday,  April  8,  contrasted  the  attitude  of 
the  mine  union  then  with  its  position  at  the  present  time. 
Then,  he  said,  the  union  observed  contracts  and  enforced 
obedience  by  local  unions,  but  now  the  unions  had  no  regard 
for  contracts  and  were  not  subject  to  control  by  the  national 
union. 

When  Mr.  Penna  referred  to  the  numerous  strikes  dur- 
ing the  last  wage  agreement.  Chairman  Nolan  admitted 
they  "were  troublesome  and  not  right"  but  urged  that 
the  operators  and  unions  get  together  and  "arrive  at  a 
new  agreement  and  seek  a  method  to  avoid  intermittent 
strikes."  Mr.  Penna  said  that  whereas  years  ago  the 
miners  observed  contracts,  the  attitude  of  the  men  now 
seemed  to  be  one  of  "to  hell  with  the  operators,"  they 
lacking  loyalty  to  the  union  and  to  contracts. 

Mr.  Penna  pointed  out  that  the  Indiana  operators  had 
been  willing  to  meet  with  the  union  this  year  and  had 
in  fact  accepted  the  union  invitation  to  confer  before  it 
was  extended  and  had  selected  its  representatives  to  confer 
with  the  union.  This  was  done  following  a  conference  Mr. 
Penna  had  with  John  Lewis  when  Lewis  suggested  Jan.  6 
for  a  conference  at  Pittsburgh,  which,  however,  was  never 
held,  the  union  not  inviting  the  conference,  as  was  its 
custom. 


Southern  District  of  West  Virginia,  issued  a  temporary 
injunction  and  restraining  order  against  the  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  restrain 
them  from  further  activities  in  this  particular  non-union 
field.  International  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
as  well  as  all  officers  and  members  of  District  17  and  Dis- 
trict 29  come  within  the  purview  of  the  order.  The  injunc- 
tion was  issued  by  Judge  McClintic  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  eighth. 

Inasmuch  as  the  injunction  is  a  temporary  one,  the  ques- 
tion of  making  it  permanent  will  be  argued  before  Judge 
McClintic  at  10  a.m.,  April  17.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
injunction  the  defendants  are  enjoined  and  restrained  from 
doing  any  act  or  thing  that  will  suppress  or  unduly  limit 
the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  to  employ  non-union  labor.  The 
injunction  also  inhibits  the  defendants  from  making  any 
further  efforts  that  will  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of  mine 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably  increasing  wages  or 
the  price  of  labor  above  what  it  should  be  under  normal 
conditions. 


Union  Successfully  Invades  Connellsville 

CATCHING  the  operators  unawares  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  invasion  of  the  non-union  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania so  far  has  attained  marked  success.  The  Steel 
Corporation  properties,  that  is  the  mines  and  coke  works 
of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Co.,  in  the  Connellsville  region  have  been 
seriously  affected.  Just  two  mines  were  struck,  then  four. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  number  had  increased 
to  8  and  on  Monday,  April  10,  was  12.  The  situation  this 
week  in  Connellsville  may  be  summarized  as  bad,  with  the 
Klondike  region  practically  closed  and  the  disaffection 
spreading  to  the  old  Connellsville  Basin. 

The  Westmoreland,  Latrobe,  Greensburg  and  Ligonier 
fields  are  affected  less  than  Connellsville,  but  are  not  free 
from  shutdowns.  Each  day  the  area  of  influence  of  the 
union  is  extended,  although  in  some  instances  miners  have 
gone  back  and  mines  resumed  operation  after  a  week's 
idleness. 


Winding  Gulf  Operators  Obtain  Injunction 
to  Restrain  Union  Organizers 

A  MORE  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  invade  the  ranks  of  the  non-union 
workers  in  West  Virginia  than  was  the  case  during  the 
strike  of  1919.  This  has  been  possible  because  of  the 
present  poor  demand  for  coal  and  the  difficulty  of  giving 
and  assuring  miners  regular  employment.  The  New  River 
field  is  closed  down  and  the  Winding  Gulf  field  is  working. 
The  only  mines  affected  in  the  Winding  Gulf  region  are 
those  adjacent  to  the  strongly  organized  portion  of  the  New 
River  field  and  in  places  where  the  radical  elements  pre- 
dominate. 

Action  was  taken  by  operators  of  the  Winding  Gulf  field 
on  Saturday  night,  April  8,  to  prevent  further  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  organize  this  field, 
when,  upon  the  petition  of  fifty-eight  operators  Judge 
George   W.    McClintic,   judge   of   the    U.    S.    Court   of    the 


Georges  Creek  Tie-Up  Complete;  Sixteen 
Upper  Potomac  Mines  Operate 

THERE  appears  to  be  a  division  in  the  upper  Potomac 
and  Georges  Creek  regions  among  the  operators  as  to 
whether  they  want  any  more  conferences  with  the  miners, 
and  if  so  whether  the  operators  or  the  miners  shall  seek 
such  a  conference.  One  element  among  the  operators  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  request  further  conferences,  but  another 
element  is  opposed  to  such  a  movement  and  insists  that  if 
any  overtures  are  to  be  made  they  must  come  from  the 
miners.  The  agreement  under  which  the  mines  were  oper- 
ated prior  to  March  31  in  the  upper  Potomac  and  Georges 
Creek  territory  was  not  an  agreement  between  an  operators' 
association  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
on  the  other  but  between  the  operators  and  the  miners, 
although  the  agreement  had  the  sanction  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  organization  of  District  16.  When  the 
miners  ceased  work  on  April  1  it  was  asserted  by  operators 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract  because 
of  a  clause  in  the  working  agreement  which  provided  for 
a  continuance  of  operations  for  90  days  after  the  agree- 
ment expired,  pending  negotiations,  in  the  event  that  no 
agreement  had  been  reached  before  March  31. 

The  strikers  have  succeeded  in  closing  down  practically 
all  the  Georges  Creek  mines  but  have  not  been  so  successful 
along  the  Western  Maryland  in  the  upper  Potomac  field, 
where  the  union  has  not  such  a  strong  hold  on  the  miners 
as  it  has  in  the  Georges  Creek  territory.  In  the  upper 
Potomac  region  sixteen  or  more  mines  operated  the  first 
week  of  April  despite  the  strike  and  despite  the  difficulty 
in  finding  a  market  for  the  coal  which  is  being  produced. 


Colorado  65  Per  Cent  Tied  Up  by  Strike 

COLORADO  is  experiencing  a  65-per  cent  tie-up  of  the 
coal  industry  in  the  northern  lignite  fields  and  a  like 
cessation  of  operations  in  southern  bituminous  districts  with 
the  exception  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s  mines. 
About  6,000  men  are  reported  by  the  union  as  idle.  In  the 
mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  however,  there  was 
an  average  of  3,346  men  working  in  February,  and  latest 
reports  indicate  2,645  men  at  work  after  the  strike  was 
called. 

The  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.,  another  large  operator,  is 
not  attempting  to  operate  its  mines  in  the  bituminous  field, 
but  the  Oakdale  mine  of  the  Oakdale  Fuel  Co.  and  other 
properties  are  working.  The  Puritan  and  Columbine  mines 
are  operating  with  small  forces  in  the  northern  lignite  field. 
In  the  lignite  district  at  Colorado  Springs,  the  largest  mine 
— the  Pike  View — is  operating. 

Miners  in  the  Fremont  County  district  tried  to  prevail 
upon  company  officials  to  guarantee  a  continuance  of  pres- 
ent wages  for  a  definite  time  as  the  condition  upon  which 
they  were  to  return  to  work.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
declined  to  consider  this  proposal,  but  posted  notices  that 
no  wage  cut  would  be  made  without  a  conference  first  be- 
tween representatives  of  both  sides. 
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Supreme  Court  Dismisses  Lambert  Run 
Suit  for  Want  of  Jurisdiction 

IN  an  opinion  read  by  Justice  Brandeis,  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday,  April  10,  dismissed  without  preju- 
dice for'  want  of  jurisdiction  the  suit  of  the  Lambert 
Run  Coal  Co.  attacking  the  method  of  distribution  of  coal 
cars  to  mines  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  The 
court  held  that  as  the  government  was  a  party  to  such 
actions,  in  that  car  distribution  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  suits  of  this  char- 
acter should  be  initiated  in  district  courts  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction  instead  of  in  state  courts,  as  in  this  case. 

The  coal  company  sought  an  injunction  in  the  state  courts 
of  West  Virginia  to  restrain  the  railroad  in  distributing, 
during  times  of  coal-car  shortage,  cars  on  its  road  in 
accordance  with  rules  established  by  the  railroad,  which  the 
coal  company  alleged  violated  paragraph  12  of  section  1 
of  the  Transportation  Act.  The  railroad  moved  the  case  to 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
West  Virginia.  The  railroad  defended  its  rules  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

In  the  District  Court  the  motion  of  the  railroad  to  dis- 
miss the  case  was  denied  and  an  injunction  issued  against 
the  railroad.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, in  reversing  the  District  Court  and  dismissing  the 
coal  company's  suit  said  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion had  authority  to  issue  the  order  regarding  distribution 
of  cars  under  paragraph  15,  section  1.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  affirming  the  Circuit  Court's  decision,  says  the  decree 
of  the  District  Court  should  have  been  dismissed  for  want 
of  jurisdiction  without  prejudice  because  the  District  Court 
was  without  jurisdiction,  the  case  having  originated  in  a 
state  and  not  a  federal  jurisdiction,  as  required,  because  the 
government  should  be  a  party  to  such  action. 


Miners'  Strike  Not  Important  in  Utah  Yet 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  DAUGHERTY  arrived  in 
.  is  not  affected  by  the  miners'  strike,  seven  operations 
are  hit.  They  are  all  in  the  Spring  Canyon  district  and 
include  the  Carbon,  Liberty,  Standard,  Spring  Canyon, 
Peerless,  Scofield  and  Kinney.  They  are  practically  closed 
down,  only  150  men  having  returned  to  work  during  the 
first  week  of  the  strike. 

The  U.  S.  Fuel,  Utah  Fuel  and  the  Independent,  the 
state's  three  largest  concerns — producing  upward  of  80 
per  cent  of  Utah's  total  output — are  not  affected  at  this 
writing,  although  agitators  are  trying  to  get  their  men  to 
stop  work. 

Daugherty  Confers  with  Judge  Anderson 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  DAUGHERTY  arrived  in 
.  Indianapolis  at  noon,  Monday,  April  10.  He  went 
immediately  to  his  hotel  and  declined  to  be  interviewed, 
saying  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  purpose  of 
his  visit  until  he  had  completed  his  mission.  Officials  at 
headquarters  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  knew  nothing 
of  his  coming.  None  of  those  interested  either  in  the  strike 
or  the  coal  conspiracy  cases  was  called  into  conference 
with  the  exception  of  Judge  Anderson.  After  conferring 
with  the  Judge  Mr.  Daugherty  said  no  action  would  be 
taken  now  toward  dismissal  of  the  conspiracy  indictments. 

The  letter  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty  to  Representa- 
tive Bland,  dated  April  6,  promising  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion lor  a  wage  conference,  follows: 

I  have  your  letter  of  this  date  making  inquiry  of  me  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect  to  a  confer- 
ence between  the  operators  and  the  miners  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field. 

I  beg  to  advise  you  that  indictments  were  found  in  the  Indiana 
Federal  Court  against  a  large  number  of  operators  and  a  large 
number  of  miners  for  things  charged  to  have  been  done  by  them 
at  meetings  where  conferences  similar  to  those  now  proposed 
took  place.  These  indictments  were  found  prior  to  the  time  of 
my  assuming  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S.  Some  of 
those  indicted  were  residents  of  states  otlier  than  the  State  of 
Indiana.  In  practically  all  of  the  states  outside  of  Indiana  cer- 
tain defendants  resisted  removal  proceedings,  and  these  removal 
proceedings  are   still  pending. 

While  the    Department  of  Justice  has  not   been   officially  asked 


by  anybody  to  state  the  position  of  the  department  In  regard  to 
tliese  indictments,  or  in  regard  to  seeking  other  Indictments  in 
case  such  a  meeting  as  has  been  under  discussion  recently  should 
be  held,  I  have,  in  public  statements  and  private  conversation, 
very  frankly  stated  that,  considering  the  agreement  two  years 
ago  between  the  miners  and  operators  in  this  particular  field, 
and  it  raav  be  said,  the  government's  participating  in  that  agree- 
ment, a  rrieeting  should  be  held  prior  to  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1922.  I  felt  it  the  duty  of  the  operators  and  miners  to  hold  such  a 
meeting.  Both  sides  have  known  all  along  (informally)  that  it 
was  my  judgment  that  a  meeting  should  be  held,  because  of  the 
peculiar  situation  with  reference  to  the  meeting  which  had  pre- 
viously been  held,  which  provided  upon  adjournment  for  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  and  to  which  agreement  the  government  was 
more  or  less  a  party. 

Now.  having  taken  that  position,  is  it  likely  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  undertake  a  prosecution  against  men  for 
doing  a  thing  which  it  advised  under  the  circumstances  should 
be  done?  Nobody  connected  with  this  department  has  made  any 
statement  to  the  effect  that  a  prosecution  would  be  undertaken 
if  a  meeting  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  same  were  to  be  held.  The  question  as  to  fear  of  the 
government's  action  was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  raised  until 
the  recent  refusal  of  the  operators  to  hold  such  a  meeting.  To 
my  knowledge  the  question  was  not  raised  when  the  operators, 
some  months  ago,  were  willing  at  least,  if  they  did  not  urge, 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held,  at  whicK  time,  as  I  am  advised, 
the  miners  refused  or  gave  reasons  whey  they  could  not  meet. 

1  believe  I  have  given  you  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  I  believe 
thev  will  not  be  contradicted. 


Edge  Favorably  Reports  Resolution  to 
Investigate  Trade  Association  Rights 

SENATOR  EDGE,  of  New  Jersey,  has  favorably  reported 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  to  the  Senate 
his  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Con- 
gressional commission  consisting  of  three  members  each  of 
the  Senate  and  House  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
rights  and  limitations  of  trade  associations.  The  resolu- 
tion proposes  that  the  commission  shall  investigate  existing 
conditions  of  industry  and  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  legislation  defining  the  rights  and  limita- 
tions of  co-operative  organizations  as  distinguished  from 
illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  resolution 
has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Audit  and 
Control  of  Contingent  Expenses  for  report  as  to  whether 
the  investigation  shall  be  undertaken,  as  is  the  usual  pro- 
cedure in  investigations  involving  expenditures.  If  favor- 
ably reported  by  this  committee  the  resolution  will  then 
be  subject  to  Senate  consideration. 


Anthracite  Operators  Begin  Presentation  of 
Their  Case;  Warriner  Issues  Statement 

NEGOTIATIONS  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
the  anthracite  operators  in  the  week  ended  April  8 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  preliminary  presentation  by 
the  miners  of  the  statistical  data  supporting  their  demands. 

The  sessions  this  week  began  on  Tuesday  with  the 
operators  presenting  their  side  of  the  case  and  answering 
the  demands  of   the   United   Mine  Workers. 

Following  are  extracts  from  a  statement  issued  by  Samuel 
D.  Warriner  on  Sunday,  April  9 : 

"The  anthracite  miners  having  completed  the  submission 
of  their  case  in  the  conferences  with  operators  which  have 
been  held  almost  constantly  since  March  15,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  operators  will  begin  on  Tuesday  to  present 
counter  arguments  and  facts  with  regard  to  the  miners' 
nineteen  demands.  These  demands  would  all  result  in  less 
production  and  more  compensation. 

"Throughout  these  conferences  the  miners'  representa- 
tives have  insisted  upon  literal  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands, without  abatement  or  modification.  We  are,  never- 
theless, hopeful  that  a  settlement  can  be  brought  about  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our  employees  have  been  called 
out  of  the  mines  regardless  of  the  pending  negotiations  with 
their  representatives. 

"An  analysis  shows  that  to  grant  the  demands  of  the 
miners  would  add  approximately  $170,000,000  to  the  annual 
cost  of  producing  anthracite.  As  this  increase  would  neces- 
sarily be  borne  by  the  53,000,000  tons  of  the  domestic  sizes, 
the  increase  in  the  mine  cost  would  amount  to  more  than 
$3  a  ton.  This  added  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  consumer 
who,  so  far  from  being  willing  to  pay  present  or  increased 
prices,  is  rightly  demanding  that  the  price  of  anthracite  be 
reduced." 


Production 

and  the 

Mairket 


U'^eekly  Review 


AT  THE  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  the  strike 
A-*  the  market  strengthened  materially  in  the  East 
X  A.  and  only  slightly  in  the  West.  Demand  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  for  southern  West  Virginia  non-union  lew- 
volatile  coal  as  reported  on  the  Tidewater  market  has 
not  materially  changed.  Pool  1  coal  is  offered  as  low  as 
$4.60  with  quotations  up  to  $4.80,  f.o.b.  Hampton  Roads. 

In  Western  markets,  such  as  Cincinnati  and  Chicago, 
smokeless-coal  quotations  are  going  up  much  faster. 
Pocahontas  mine  run  in  Chicago  ranges  $2.30(g$2.50 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  mines,  which  is  a  dollar  increase  in 
one  week. 

Baltimore  non-union  coal  is  in  easy  supply  with  union 
coal  yet  on  tracks,  but  in  diminishing  amount.  Byprod- 
uct coke  plants  are  in  the  market  for  southern  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  high-volatile  coals  to 
replace  Connellsville,  cut  off  by  strike.  A  Buffalo  coke 
plant  is  reported  buying  Kentucky  coal  for  shipment  by 
rail  to  Toledo,  thence  by  Lake  to  Buffalo. 

Non-Union  Suspensions  Boost  Prices 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  non-union  output  has  been 
seriously  curtailed  by  the  spread  of  the  strike,  the  mar- 
ket has  taken  a  sharp  upward  turn.  There  is  very  little 
coal  on  track  and  buying  orders  exceed  tonnage  avail- 
able. Grades  of  steam  coal  have  lost  their  individuality 
and  Connellsville  steam  of  any  grade  commands  $2@ 
$2.25.  In  the  Pittsburgh  territory  free  coal  has  prac- 
tically disappeared  and  what  production  is  coming 
forth  is  being  applied  on  contract. 

Demand  in  New  York  Harbor  is  picking  up  but  in 
New  England  it  is  dull.  Screenings  prices  on  the 
Chicago  market  strengthened  both  on  local  and  Eastern 
coal  the  first  of  this  week  despite  the  large  supply  on 
hand.  Steam  demand  exceeds  the  domestic  demand  and 
lump  is  being  crushed  to  meet  the  call  for  screenings. 

Coal  Age.  Index  of  bituminous  spot  prices  at  the 
mines  jumped  sharply  from   171  on   April  3  to  181   on 


April  10,  practically  every  coal  carrying  an  increase. 
Anthracite  production  held  good  until  the  strike  set 
in.  There  was  no  stimulation  to  independent  prices  but 
coal  moved  easily.  The  companies  have  picked  up  their 
storage  supplies  of  domestic  sizes,  except  pea,  and 
interest  now  centers  on  the  steam  tonnage  stored  at  the 
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mines.     Barley  is  moving  the  best  of  the  steam  sizes. 
Independents  are  out  of  ecal  and  no  prices  are  quoted. 

The  coke  industry  is  affected  by  the  strikes  in  the 
Connellsville  region  but  there  has  been  no  bidding  up 
of  the  market.  Where  contract  shipments  have  been 
interfered  with,  furnaces  have  been  banked.  No  supply 
is  matched  with  no  demand. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  dropped  100,000  tons  to 
10,4.53,000  net  tons  during  the  week  preceding  the  strike, 
because  of  the  decline  on  Satui-day,  April  1.  Daily  pro- 
duction for  the  5-day  week  was  heavy,  however — 1,961,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,910,000  in  the  previous  week. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  strike  the  output  dropped  to 
approximately  3, .500  000  tons,  82,000  tons  less  than  were 
mined  in  the  opening  week  of  the  strike  in  1919.  The 
output  fell  short  of  what  the  mines  not  affected  by  the 
strike  can  produce  if  the  demand  is  active. 

Record  production  during  March  removes  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  at  least  63,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  in  con- 
sumer.s'   hands   on   April    1,    a.s    forecast   by   the   Geological 
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Estimates  of  Product 

ion 

iXet    Tymn 

Week  eiuleii: 

BITUMINOr.S 

1922 

1921 

Mar.  18  (M   . 
Mar.  25  ('.)   . 
.■Vpril  1  (<i) .... 
Daily  averape 
Calendar  year 
Daily  a\-.  eal.  y» 

10,843.000 
11.458.000 
10.453,000 
1,061.000 
129,282,000 
ir                     1.690,000 

.\NTHRACITE 

6.512.000 
6.457.000 
5.822.000 
1.059.000 
100.704.000 
1.317,000 

Mareh  25 

■  April  1  (.1) 

Coal  year 

2,095,000 

1,896.000 

87.159,000 

COKE 

1.564,000 

1.157,000 

89.879.000 

March  25  (M     . 

175,000 
191,000 

93.000 

81,000 

2,548.000 

Carendar  year  . 

1.808,000 

(„l.«ubjeettnre 

•isinn     (M  Revise.1  fro, 

h,Mre,.,.rt. 

630 


April  13,  1922 
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Survey.  These  stocks  are  sufficient  to  last  52  days  and 
will  be  further  augmented  by  a  smaller  amount  stored  at 
the  mines  and  a  heavy  tonnage  of  unbilled  coal  on  hand 
when  the  strike  set  in.  Much  of  this  tonnage  is  of  the 
lump  variety  for  which  there  is  an  extremely  sluggish 
market.  Many  operators  are  crushing  this  coal  to  till 
steam  orders  in  hand. 

E.STIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  BITrMIXors  COAL  IX  MARCH  AND 
DIRING    THE    I.A8T    NINE    CO-\L    YEARS 

March  Production  Cumulative  Production 
April  I— March  31 

Coal  Year                                                      (NetTonsl  iNetTonst 

1913-14..                                                       45,455,000  482.685,000 

1914-15                                                          31.801,000  399,902,000 

1915-16.                                                         43,829,000  479,919,000 

1916-17.                                                              47,869,000  504,134,000 

1917-18                                                          48,113,000  548,717.000 

1918-19.                                                         33,719,000  552,041,000 

1919-20                                                          46,832.000  486,993,000 

1920-21                                                           30,392,000  522,374,000 

1921-22                                                          50,193,000  434.279,000 

At  the  Lower  Lake  ports  there  are  40  boats  under  load, 
awaiting  favorable  weather  to  open  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion. April  15  is  expected  to  see  some  of  these  on  the 
way  but  only  a  limited  tonnage  is  expected  to  move  before 
May  1.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie  ports  have  been  reduced, 
of  course,  by  the  strike,  although  non-union  shippers  are 
active.  Northwestern  consumers  are  dispassionately  view- 
ing the  strike,  secure  in  their  immunity  from  any  shortage 
by  dock  stocks — both  hard  and  soft — adequate  to  last  well 


into  the  summer.  However,  dock  prices  are  firmly  held 
in  the  face  of  "no  markets"  as  sellers  see  no  reason  to 
sacrifice  coal  that  may  be  a  boon  if  the  strike  is  a  pro- 
longed one. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  all  accounts  rose  to  411,252 
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net  tons  during  the  week  ended  April  6,  as  compared  with 
358,084  in  the  preceding  week. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England,  during  the  week 
preceding  the  strike  varied  little  from  recent  weeks — 3,118 
cars  as  compared  with  3,369  in  the  previous  week.  That 
market  is  as  sluggish  as  ever  for  Pennsylvania  coals   and 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Focahontfls  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  nin 

Pocahontas  screenings. . .  . 

Pocahontas  lump . 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  lump 

Pocahontas  mine  run 

Pocahontas  screeninga. .  .  . 

•Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard) . . . 
Pool  I  (Navy Standard)... 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.)  . 
Pool  10(ILGr.  LowVol.). 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  LowVoI.). 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  LowVol.). 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol) 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . . 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . . 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) .. . 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  Gas 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.).. 
Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas) .... 

Kanawha  lump 

Kanawha  mine  run 

Kanawha  screenings 

W.  Va.SpUntlump. 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump 

W.Va.  mine  run 

W.  Va.  screenings 

Hocking  tump 

Hocking  mine  run 


Market 
Quoted 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. .  , 
Cincinnati. . . 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York. .  . 
Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

New  York. .  . 
Philadelphia., 

Baltimore 

New  York 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore.... 
New  York...  . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore. .. . 


New  York. 
Philadelphii 
Baltimore. . 
Pittsburgh.. 
Pittsburgh.. 
Pittsburgh.. 
Columbus. . 
Columbus. . 
Columbus. . 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Columbus. . 
Columbus. . 


Mar.  13 
1922 

$3.15 
1.85 
1.45 
3.15 
1.85 
3.  15 
1.75 
1.15 
4.60 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
2.95 
3.05 
2.65 
2.40 
2.45 
2.15 
2.00 
2.10 
2  10 
1.70 
1.75 
2  05 


1.60 
1.50 
1.55 


1.65 
2.50 
1.60 
I    40 


1922 
$2.75 
1.75 
1.25 
2.70 
1.35 


1922 
$2.95 
1.85 
1.15 
2.60 
1.35 
2.90 
1.70  I  75 
1.15  1.25 
4.55  4  55 
1.95  1  95 
2  45  2  45 
1.90  1.90 
2.85  2.85 
2.80       2.80 


Apr.  10. 

1922t 

«?.?,5(S  $S.OO 

2  00(11    2. 25 

1  20W    1  50 


.S5(a 


.SO 


1  7S(u 

1  50(» 

4  50  Ki 

1  6S(u 

i  70W 

S.KSdi 
.65(a 


2  00 

1  75 
4  70 

2  40 

S.oO 
2  SO 

3.00 
3.00 


Market  Mar.  13,  Mar.  2 
Quoted           1922        1922 

Hocking  screenings Columbus $1.50  $1   45 

Pitts.  No.  8 lump Cleveland....     3.05       2  80 

Pitts.  No.  8 mine nin Cleveland....     1.90        1.85 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings ... .  Cleveland 1.75       1.70 

Midwest 

Franklin.  III.  lump Chicago 3.45       3.25 


tS.2o@,$S.OO 
1.75(5  1.85 
1.80(a    1  90 


2.65       2.70       2  65li)    2.75 


2  25  2  25 
2.15  2.15 
2.25  2  30 
2.10  2.00 
1.90  I  90 
2.20 
1.80 
1    75 


1.80 
1.70 
2  05 


2  25«)    2  50 

2  10(n    2  50 

2  50 

i..?.-,M   i.so 

1  90l»    2  10 
2  25 


I  .  Hi 


1.85 


1.55 
1.40 
1.55 


2    10 


1.60 

1  50 
1.60 

2  65 
1.85 
1.55 


2.50       2.15       2.15 


1.35 

1  30 

2  60 
1.90 


1.95 
1.35 
I    30 


1  SO  (a    1  75 

1  50S)  1  SO 
1.60(0.1  1  80 


2.25(.i    2.45 

1  401"    1  S5 

1  35(.i    1  50 

2.00 


Franklin,  ni.  mine  run.,..  Chicago 2  50 

Franklin,  111.,  screenings....  Chicago 1.85 

Central,  III.,  lump (Chicago 2  80 

Central,  ni.  mine  run.    ...  Chicago 2.35 

(Central,  ni,.  screenings (Chicago 1.75 

Ind.  4th  Veinlump (Chicago 3.  25 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run. ..  .  Chicago.    .  .  2  40 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings. . .  Chicago 2.15 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago 2.80 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.    ..  Chicago 2  35 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago 1.60 

Standard  lump St,  Louis 2.60 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis 1.85 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis 1 .  20 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville. ...  2 .  45 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. ...  1.85 

West.  Ky.  screenings Louisville.      .  1.65 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

•Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel. 

tAdvances  over  previous 


2  00       2  05       2  50(, 


1.75 
2.45 
1.85 
1   35 


2  60 
2.25 
1.85 


2  60 
2  20 
1  75 
2.65 
1.80 
I    45 


3  SS 
3  00 
2  75 


2  50  .1    2  75 


2  50(0 

2  S0(<. 

2  10  «' 

2  501" 

1  85i" 

1  60(  ' 

2  2Sw 
1  SOlo 
1.7S(u 


2  75 
2  75 
2  25 
2  75 
1  95 

1  80 

2  60 
2  00 
2  00 


Birmingham 

Birmingham 

Birmingham 

Louisville.    . 

Louisville. ,  . 

Louisville. .  . 

Cincinnati . . 

Cincinnati.  . 

(IHncinnati. . 

Kansas  City, 

Kansas  C!ity..     4 

Kansas  City..    2 

Hampton  Roads. 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines 


2.60 
1.85 
1.85 


1.35 
1.30 
5.00 


1.30 
1.25 
4.50 
4  00 


1.40 
1.30 
4  50 
4  00 


2.00 
I  50(a.  1  .  90 
1  75(4.  2.00 
2.00(a  2.40 
1  65(n  1  70 
1  35(«    1  60 

;     .\5(r'       .'    10 

1  50("    1  70 

1  35(»    1  50 

4  OOfii    4.50 

4.00 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Anthracite — Gross  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Quoted 

Broken New  York 

Broken Philadelphia.. .  . 

Egg New  York.    ... 

Egg Philadelphia... 

Chicago 


March  27.  1922- 


Egg. 


Stove New  York 

Stove Philadelphi 

Stove Chicago  . . 

Chestnut New  York 

Chestnut Philadelphii 

Chestnut Chicago  . 

Pes New  York 

Pea Philadelphi; 

Pea Chicago 

Buckwheat  .>^o.  I . .  New  York. 

Buckwheat  No.  I .  .  Philadelphi; 

Rice New  York. 

Riee Philadelphi; 

Barley New  York 

Barley .  Philadelphi; 

Birdseye New  York. 

*Net  tons,  f.o.b.  mines.    tAd 


2,47 

over  previous  «Tf 


Independent 

$7!00Ca;$7'.50 
7.60(S.  7.75 
7.25(5.   7.75 

*7.50 
7.90(a,   8.20 
7.85(a  8.15 

•7.75 
7.90(5)   8.20 
7.85^1  8.15 

•7  75 
5  00(n.   5.75 
5.50@   6.00 

*6.10 
2  75(8<  3  50 
2  75(a,  3.25 
2.00(5)  2.50 
2.00(21  2.50 
1.50®  1.85 
l.50fe    1.75 


April  3.  1922 


:  shown  in  heavy 


Company 

$7  60w  $7  73 

7,75(«     7  85 

7.60("    7.75 

7   75 

*6.95((i     7  40 

7 .  90((i    8    10 

8.05f(i    6  25 

*7.20(f(    7.60 

7.90(5    8.  10 

8.05roi   8.25 

7.20(3.   7.60 

5   75«i    6  45 

6.15fe    6  25 

5.60(n    6.10 

3  50 

3.50 


2.00(5)   2.50 


-April  10,  1922t- 
Independent  Company 


S7  75(n  58  00 


$7  60((i  $7.75 

7  75w    7  85 

7.60(<i    7.75 

7   75 

•6.95(11    7.40 

7  90("    8.10 
8.05(«    8.25 

•7.20("     7,60 
7,90('i    8.10 

8  05(a  8.25 
*7  20(5,  7.60 

6  00((i  6.45 
6  15(5,  6.25 
'5   60(5    6.  ID 

3  50 

3  50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 
2.00®  2.50 
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Coal  Age  Index  181,  Week  of  April  10.  1922.  Average  spot 
price  for  same  period.  $2.19.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative, 
not  the  actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in 
accordance  first  with  respect  tx>  the  proportions  each  of  slack, 
prepared  and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with 
respect  to  the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average 
thus  obtained  was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  June,  1914.  as  lUO.  after  the  manner  adopted  in 
the  report  on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  publisbwl  by 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Hocking 
and    Pittsburgh    prices    not    included    in    figures    for    last    week.) 

non-union    grades    are    so    far   unaffected    in    price   by    the 
mining  disturbance. 

ANTHRACITE 

Anthracite  production  was  heavy  in  the  last  five  days 
before  the  strike.  The  output  was  1.896,000  net  tons  as 
compared  with  2,095,000  tons  in  the  preceding  week,  the 
decrease  being  entirely  due  to  the  stoppage  on  April  1. 
Curtailment  of  production  was  practically  100  per  cent 
effective  after  the  first  of  the  month.  The  call  for  domestic 
sizes,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  raise  inde- 
pendent prices. 

Companies  have  been  picking  up  their  storage  piles  and 


How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentages  of  fulUlime  operation  of  bituminous  coal  niinf.-.  bv  fields,  as  reported 
by  the  I'.  8.  Geological  .Surrey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 


U.S.  Total  . 

Non-Union 

Alabama 

Somerset  County. . . 
Panhandle,  W.  Va. 

Westmoreland 

Virginia 

Harlan 

Hazard 

Pocahontas 

Tug  River 


Cumberland-Piedmont . 

Winding  Gulf 

Kenova-Thacfcer 

N.  E.  Kentucky 

New  Rivert 


July  to  Deo. 
1921 
45.6 

63.5 
55.5 

55.3 
54.9 
54.8 
53.3 
51.7 
49.8 
48.1 
47.6 
46  6 
45.7 
38.2 
32.9 
24.3 

63  9 
57  4 
52  6 
50  7 
44.8 
42  0 
414 
41.2 
39.1 
35.3 
32.5 
30  4 
26  0 
22  9 


Jan.  1  to  Week 

Jar.  25.  1922      Ended 

Inclusive       Mar.  25 

55.5  63.7 


63.8 
75.3 
50.6 
56.6 
59.0 
54.7 
59.5 
59.9 
63.2 
60.9 
50.4 
64.1 
54.1 


60.7 
78.7 
46.4 
67.1 
54.4 
55  3 
53.6 
39  3 
50.1 
46.9 
37.2 
31  6 
13  3 
24   5 


74.  I 
74  8 
64.5 
55.4 
66  6 
62  7 
45.7 
59.9 
60.7 
65.6 
51.5 
68.9 
60.2 
56.2 
34.2 

52  I 
84.1 
58  6 
78.6 
65.6 
73.6 
61.5 
47.1 
58.8 
46.9 
35.6 
45  2 
12.0 
25   3 


Oklahoma 

Iowa 

Ohio,  north  and  central ... 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Pittsburghf 

Central  Pennsylvania 

Fairmont 

Western  Kentucky 

Pittsburgh* 

Kanawha 

Ohio,  southern 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

t  Union  in  1 92 1 ,  non-union  in  1922. 

at  this  writing  the  supply  is  about  cleaned  up,  with  the 
exception  of  pea  coal.  Steam  stocks  at  the  mines  are 
moving  well,  with  barley  the  most  active  size.  Inde- 
pendents have  no  storage  piles  and  their  coal  is  out  of  the 
market.  Retail  trade  is  sluggish.  Warm  weather  has  re- 
duced current  requirements  and  no  householder  wants  to 
lay  in  next  season's  needs  with  lower  coal  prices  in  prospect 
at  that  time. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  was  191,000  net  tons  during 
the  last  week  of  March,  an  increase  of  16,000  tons  over 
the  preceding  week's  output  and  the  heaviest  of  the  year. 
The  output  in  the  lower  Connellsville  region  has  been  more 
than  cut  in  half  by  the  strike  of  non-union  miners.  At 
the  first  sign  of  shortage,  low-priced  •  coke  disappeared 
from  the  market  and  finally  but  little  tonnage  was  avail- 
able. There  has  been  no  bidding  for  the  limited  coke 
made,  users  whose  contract  supply  was  affected  preferred 
to  bank  rather  than  offer  prices  which  would  render  their 
production  costs  out  of  line  with  the  sales  price  of  their 
product. 


Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


Coal    Paragraphs    from    Foreign    Lands 

Germany — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Ruhr  region  during  the  week  ended 
March  25  was  1,975,000  metric  tons, 
according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age,  or 
20,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  preceding 
week's  output. 

Italy  —  The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  at  40s.  9d.,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  Last  week's  figure 
was  41s.  3d. 

The  exploitation  of  Italian  peat-beds 
has  commenced  in  earnest,  additional 
plants  having  recently  been  ei'ected  to 
deal  with  the  vast  deposits  situated  ii\ 
the  mountainous  district  of  Laga.     Bo- 


fore  the  war,  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
coal,  it  was  not  considered  remunera- 
tive to  work  these  deposits;  but  now, 
owing  to  high  freights,  exchange  and 
increased  cost  of  labor,  the  enterprise 
is  again  being  taken  up. 

Czechoslovakia  —  The  Gazette  de 
Prague  reports  that  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  export  of  coal,  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  has  abolished  the 
export  tax  on  this  article. 

Belgium — There  is  nothing  of  great 
interest  to  report  in  the  market  and 
the  indecision  regarding  the  coal- 
miners'  wages  does  not  allow  any  im- 
portant   modification    of    the    trend    of 


the  market.  OflScial  price  reductions 
for  certain  kinds  vary  3fr.(S)6fr.  per 
ton,  according  to  quality  and  district, 
but  certain  collieries,  desiring  to  get 
rid  of  heavy  stocks,  are  making  heavier 
cuts. 

Production  during  February  was  1,- 
759,670  metric  tons  and  mine  stocks  on 
March  1,  totaled  901,920  tons. 

France — At  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
teurs  de  Mines  du  Nord  et  du  Pas-de- 
Calais,  it  was  decided,  contrary  to 
custom,  to  enforce,  immediately  the 
new  tariffs  which  have  just  been  estab- 
lished. The  reduction  on  domestic 
coals,  thanks  to  the  so-called  summer 
bounty  on  screened  only,  is  important. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  industrial 
coals,  except  slack  descriptions,  on 
which  the  mines  will  allow  important 
rebates  for  lai-ge  quantities. 

Spain— Coal  freights  from  the  Aus- 
turias  to  Barcelona  are  quiet,  the 
quotation  being  15  pesetas.  Large 
coals  are  offered  at  85  pesetas  and 
small   at  62   pesetas. 
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Bad  Weather  Causes  Decline  in  British  Output; 
Large  Coals  Strong  and  in  Good  Demand 


BRITISH  production  during  the  week 
ended  March  25  was  4,920,000  gross 
tons,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age. 
This  is  a  slight  decline  from  the 
previous  week's  output,  which  was 
4,957,000  tons.  Bad  weather  in  South 
Wales  interfered  with  the  industry. 
Large  coals  are  strong  and  are  being 
heavily  booked.  Other  kinds  are 
generally  easy. 

Shipments  of  bunker  coal  during 
February  for  use  of  steamers  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  were  1,409,007  tons, 
as  compared  with  1,038,732  in  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year.  During 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
2,859,743   tons   were   shipped. 

The  strongest  market  in  the  north 
of  England  is  for  gas  coals.  The  Hel- 
singfors  gasworks  has  ordered  7,500 
tons  best  gas  at  31s.  c.i.f.,  and  2,500 
tons  of  coking  coal  for  transit  during 
April.  Copenhagen  gasworks  has  in- 
quired for  90,000  tons  of  Durham  gas; 
Defzyl  and  Harlingen  gasworks,  15,000 
tons;  Gothenburg,  6,000  tons.  The  re- 
vival in  the  coking  industry,  just  be- 
coming apparent,  has  helped  somewhat 
to  offset  the  effects  of  the  engineering 
dispute. 

In  Scotland  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  export  and  coastvdse 
trades,  due  to  the  improvement  in  the 
north  Europe  weather  conditions.  The 
industrial  demand  in  Scotland  continues 
to  be  slack,  and  matters  are  not,  of 
course,  helped  by  the  industrial  situa- 
tion. During  the  week  ended  March 
25  the  foreign  and  coastwise  shipments 
from  Scotland  totaled  275,505  tons,  an 
increase  of  25,567  tons  on  the  figure  for 
the  previous  week. 

Scottish  miners'  delegates  have  sent 
a  resolution  to  the  Miners'  Federation, 
complaining  that  they  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain from  the  owners  information  as  to 
the  making  up  of  production  figures  on 
the  basis  of  which  wage  rates  are  regu- 
lated. 

The  new  principle  of  wage  regulation, 
embodied  in  the  terms  of  settlement, 
based  as  it  is  on  a  system  of  profit- 
sharing,  is  essentially  one  devised  to  in- 
crease production  and  reduce  expenses 
to  the  minimum.  The  extent  of  the 
owners'  profits,  no  less  than  the  men's 
earnings,  depend  upon  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical working,  and  it  is  as  much  to 
the  interest  of  one  party  as  to  the  other 
to  cut  down  waste  and  reduce  costs 
wherever  possible. 

That  economy  has  been  effected  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  within  the  last 


fifteen  months  the  cost  of  timber  and 
stores  has  been  brought  down  from 
6s.  5.33d.  to  about  3s.  Other  costs, 
w'hich  include  staff  salaries,  deprecia- 
tion, repairs,  pensions,  local  rates  and 
welfare  levy  charges,  are  outside  of  the 
control  of  the  owners,  and  as  they  do 
not  vary  greatly,  no  great  reduction  in 
these  items  has  been  possible. 

Referring  to  the  sacrifices  made  by 
miners  and  mine  owTiers  to  bring  down 
the  price  of  coal,  the  secretary  of  the 
Northumberland  Miners'  Association 
points  out  that  the  trading  profit  of 
that  county  for  the  last  six  months  was 
£158,340.  This  sum  does  not  represent 
more  than  2  to  3  per  cent  per  annum 
on    invested    capital. 


United  States  February  Exports  of  Coal 

and  Coke, 

by  Customs   Districts 

Anthracite  Bituminous 

Coke 

Customs  Distri 

ts 

Maine  and  X.H.. 

82 

149 

Vermont 

1,075 

788 

76 

Massachusetts. . 

126 

St.  Lawrence. .    . 

86,999 

170,457 

683 

Rochester 

3,932 

31,009 

4) 

Buffalo 

164,254 

387,923 

8.597 

New  ^  ork 

5,476 

607 

88 

Philadelphia 

10,120 

23,044 

1.373 

Maryland 

19,141 

5,299 

\  irginia 

103,489 

South  Carolina... 

12,025 

71 

Florida 

464 

6,322 

Mobile 

112 

New  Orleans 

678 

1,250 

Galveston 

1 

San  .4ntonio- 

40 

40 

El  Paso. . . 

34 

4,069 

3 

San  Diego. 

13 

.\rizona 

1.093 

30 

San  Franciscw.  . 

44 

5 

Washington    . 

678 

109 

Dakota 

920 

1,673 

4.9n 

Duluth  and 

Superior 

258 

6,794 

590 

Michigan 

1,124 

43,588 
813,587 

10,257 

Total 

274,905 

31,534 

watchful  waiting  has  set  in,  and  whfle 
shippers  are  optimistic  they  have  no 
real  business  in  sight. 

Hampton   Roads   Pier   Situation 

, Week  Ended ^ 

March  30  April  6 

N.  &  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point : 

Cars    on    hand 1,588  1,849 

Tons    on    hand 84,822  99,448 

Tons  dumped    153,791  152,501 

Tonnage  waiting   ....      14,150  25,000 

Virginian  Ry.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point: 

Cars   on    hand    1,624  1,397 

Tons    on    hand 81,200  69,850 

Tons    dumped    108,862  120,571 

Tonnage  waiting   ....      30.560  12,000 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Cars  on  hand 1,494  1,291 

Tons   on   hand    74,700  64,550 

Tons  dumped    57,06.t  94. US 

Tonnage  waiting   ....        7,625  1,970 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
April  6,  1922 

FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS: 
For   .A.frica  Tons: 

Br.    S.S.    Heathfield,    for   Dakar 7,007 

For   Atlantic  Islands: 

Nor.   S.S.  Gro,   for  Kingston 4,920 

Nor.   S.S.   Hallgjerd,   tor  Curacao 2,059 

For  Brazil: 

Br.  S.S.  Coquetmede.  for  Para 5,501 

Du.  S.S.  Alkmaar,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. .9, 725 
For  Chile: 

Am.    S.S.    Argosy,    for    Iquique 1,556 

Dan.  S,S.  Nordkap,  for  Valparaiso.  ..  .4.517 

For  Cuba: 
Ani.     Schr.     Perry     Setzer,     for     Cien- 

fuegos     1.827 

For   Italy : 

Ital.  S.S.  Susana.  for  Genoa 5,275 

Jap.     S.S.     Kahsu     Maru.     for     Porto- 

ferrajo    6,955 

For   Mexico : 
Dan.  S.S.  Normannia,  for  Vera  Cruz.. 3, 728 

For    Spain : 
Ital.    S.S.    Monte    Grappa,    for    Gibral- 
tar      8,647 

Jap.    S.S.    England    Maru,    for    Gibral- 
tar      7.200 

Br.      S.S.      South     American,     for     St. 

Lucia 3.041 


Hampton  Roads  Market  Is  Listless 

Dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads  were 
only  slightly  above  normal  last  week, 
the  effect  of  the  coal  strike  not  having 
been  materially  felt.  Supplies  from  the 
mines  were  cut  down,  the  greater 
amount  being  on  the  C.  &  O.,  with  some 
of  the  mines  of  the  Virginian  also  out. 

The  market  was  unchanged,  prices  of 
former  week.=  remaining  with  fluctua- 
tions of  5@10c.  in  some  instances. 
April  contracts  were  little  in  evidence, 
the  first  time  in  many  years  that  offices 
of  dealers  here  had  not  been  notified 
of  awards. 

A  tone  of  listlessness  was  in  the 
market  in  spite  of  anticipated  activity 
as   result   of   the   strike.     A   period   of 


Pier  and  Bunker  Prices, 

PIERS 

.^pril  I 
Pool    9,  New  York    .  .    $5 ,  35ft  $5 . 1 

Pool  10.  New  York...  5.  lOtSi   5.. 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia,.  5.40(31   5. 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia .  .  5 ,  OOlSi   5 . : 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia.  ,  5.55(81   5.1 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...  4.60(3i   4. 
Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds  4.  30 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Eds.    .  4.45(51   4 

BUNKERS 
Pool    9,  New  Y'ork. .  .  .  $5.  75^' $6. 

Pool  10,  New  Y' ork..  .  .  5,45(ni5. 

Pool  9.    Philadelphia..  5.60(a!5. 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia..  5.20(m5. 
Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds  . .  4.85 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...  4.60 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 40s.  6d.  f.o. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 42s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 38s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 38s.  6d.  f.o. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco... .  62s.  6d.  f.o. 

Welsh,  Bahia 62s.  6d.  f.o. 

Welsh,  Madeira 38s.  fas. 

Welsh,  Teneriffe 38s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 42s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La,s  Palmaa   .  .  .      40s.  fas. 

Welsh,  Naples 38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  f.o. 

Welsh,  Singapore 55s.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f.o. 

Belgian.  Antwerp 30s. 

.Alexandria 45s. 

Rombav 38  rupees 

Capetn'wn 39s, 


Gross  Tons 


.\pril  8t 
$$  40(n  $5  80 
S  20("  S  40 
5  40("  3  70 
5  00''  5  40 
5  65(»    5  90 

i.50(s'  i.ro 

i.So 
4.45®  4.50 

$5.75(8  $6  25 
5.5S(a  5.80 
5  SO(S  5  90 
5  30(a^  5  60 

i.7o 

i.oo 

40s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

55s.  f.o.b. 

40s.  f.o.b. 


38s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 


52s.  6d.  fob. 

55s.  f.o.b. 
46s.  6d.  f.o.b. 


'.  9  16  2330  7  14  21 
Apr.         May 


II  I8  2S2  9  16  23J06I3  20213  101124  1 
July  Aug.      Sept-. 


Current   Quotations   British    Coal    f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Ouoladons  bij  Cable  lo  Co'i!  Aa' 
Cardiff  :  April  I  April  8t 

Admiralty.  Large 273.6!' 27s.  6d.     27s9d(8  28s3d 

Steam,  Smalls I9s.(ai  19s.  6d.      19s  (n  19s.  6d. 

Best  Steams! 23s.^  23s.  6d.     23.«9d(8  24s3d 

Best  Gas Z^s.Co  24s.  6d.        24s. fo  253. 

Best  Bunkers 22s.(S:  22s.  9d.  2Js  Sd. 

t.\dvaners   over  previous  week  shown    in    heav 
type:  ,lcfIiiT«  in  iV't/iV,", 
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more  general  response.  Despite  the 
cessation  of  operations  in  so  many 
fields,  there  was  no  change  in  market 
conditions.  Orders  and  inquiries  were 
on  as  small  a  scale  as  ever  and  prices 
v.-ere  still  soft. 


Current  Demand  Unchanged 
Interest  in  Market  Keen 

Union  Inroads  in  Open-Shop  Domain 
Attract  Buyers'  Attention  —  Non- 
Union  Prices  Show  Stimulus — Ship- 
pers Cautious  in  Forward  Quotations 
—  Flurry  Evidenced  in  Increased 
Inquiries. 

WHILE  current  demand  is  un- 
improved, greater  interest  is 
being  shown  in  the  market.  The 
union  inroads  made  in  open-shop 
territories  have  caused  buyers  to 
follow  the  market  more  closely. 
Non-union  prices  have  been  stimu- 
lated and  shippers  are  more  cautious 
in  making  forward  quotations,  but 
so  far  the  flurry  is  manifested  only 
in  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries 
and  movement  of  spot  tonnage  has 
not  been  heavier. 

Substitute  tonnage  for  those  non- 
union producers  who  have  closed 
has  been  easily  obtainable.  With 
this  slight  indication  of  trouble,  how- 
ever, consumers  are  more  prone  to 
deal  with  their  old  connections,  even 
at  higher  prices,  with  a  view  to 
better  service  if  a  pinch  comes. 


PHILADELPHIA 

From  the  standpoint  of  demand  the 
market  continues  unpleasingly  quiet  to 
the  shippers,  as  the  consumer  refuses 
to  be  stirred  by  any  possibility  of  a 
shortage.  On  this  account  prices  have 
remained  very  soft. 

Some  producers  with  non-union  con- 
nections have  been  a  bit  disappointed 
this  week  at  losing  tonnage  which  they 
had  depended  upon  on  account  of  the 
men  deciding  not  to  work.  Of  course, 
it  has  been  easy  to  cover  on  these 
orders  through  other  producers,  if 
necessary,  but  the  defections  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  all  quotations  to  be 
made  guardedly. 

What  little  buying  has  been  done  of 
late  has  been  closely  confined  to  regu- 
lar sources  by  the  consumer,  often 
passing  up  lower  prices  to  favor  old 
shippers.  This  seems  to  be  with  the 
idea  that  should  real  trouble  come  they 
will  be  better  served  in  a  pinch  by 
thus   concentrating   their   business. 

There  has  been  some  noticeable  im- 
provement in  iron  manufacture  and 
these  concerns  are  buying  better  than 
for  some  months.  Some  who  have  not 
yet  resumed  working  are  nevertheless 
putting  coal  in  reserve. 


up  to  the  demand  so  that  the  explana- 
tion for  the  advancing  market  lies  in 
the  likelihood  of  a  generally  tighter 
market. 

The  lack  of  real  live  demand  is  in- 
dicated in  the  fact  that  on  the  Western 
Maryland  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  alone 
there  are  more  than  3,000  cars  loaded 
with  unsold  coal  standing  on  sidings. 

FAIRMONT 

Operations  were  largely  suspended  on 
April  1,  although  there  were  still  about 
60  non-union  mines  running  at  various 
points.  The  response  to  the  strike  order 
was  general  at  all  union  mines.  Organ- 
izers succeeded  in  closing  a  few  non- 
union operations  before  the  date  set  for 
the  strike. 

Many  sidings  were  filled  with  coal 
when  the  strike  became  effective.  Rail- 
road fuel  loadings  were  heavier  in  the 
days  immediately  preceding  the  strike. 

NEW  YORK 

Buyers  were  not  expected  to  rush 
into  the  market  so  early  in  the  month, 
having  been  preparing  for  the  present 
situation  for  a  long  time.  However, 
with  the  non-union  miners  joining  the 
strikers'  ranks  it  was  expected  that  the 
middle  of  the  month  would  see  a  more 
active   market. 

There  were  about  1,900  cars  of  coal 
at  the  local  docks  on  April  7.  This  was 
about  200  cars  more  than  on  the  cor- 
responding day  of  the  previous  week. 

The  joining  of  the  strikers'  ranks  by 
some  of  the  non-union  miners  was  no 
surprise  to  many  local  tradesmen.  The 
various  steel  companies  entered  the 
market  toward  the  end  of  the  week  and 
were  buying  more  freely. 

Public  utilities  and  large  industrial 
plants  continue  to  lay  in  reserve  stocks. 
Southern  coals  are  coming  forward  in 
large  quantities. 

For  some  time  much  of  the  coal 
coming  forward  has  been  from  non- 
union mines.  This  was  due  to  the  im- 
possibility of  the  unionized  mines  to 
compete  with  the  low  priced  non-union 
coal,  resulting  in  a  curtailing  of  pro- 
duction at  the  union  operations,  most 
of  the  latter  coals  being  either  under 
contract  or  on  consignment. 


Coke 


BALTIMORE 

The  second  week  of  the  strike  start- 
ed off  with  the  demand  being  little  in 
excess  of  the  pre-strike  days.  Prices, 
however,  began  to  spurt  a  bit  at  the 
close  of  last  week,  and  a  further  up- 
ward tendency  was  anticipated.  Deliv- 
eries from  non-union  sources  were  fullv 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  figures  show  that  the  out- 
put since  the  strike  began  is  but  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  before.  March 
production  was  84,828  carloads,  or  an 
average  of  3,143  cars  a  day.  On  April 
1,  the  production  was  704  cars;  781  cars 
on  April  3,  and  806  on  April  4. 

Non-union  miners  are  gradually  lay- 
ing down  their  tools  and  deserting  the 
mines.  It  is  reported  that  the  U.  M. 
W.  have  reduced  the  initiation  fee  from 
$•5  to  50c.  in  most  of  the  non-union  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  get  the  men  out. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Response  to  the  strike  call  was  not  as 
general  as  the  officials  of  the  union  had 
anticipated,  for  16  Upper  Potomac 
mines  were  producing  in  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  beginning  of  the  strike.  In 
the    Georges   Creek    field    there   was    a 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Strikes  have  proved  much  gi'eater 
than  was  expected.  The  Connellsville 
region  has  been  producing  fairly  well 
since  April  1  but  the  lower  Connells- 
ville output  in  both  coal  and  coke  is 
reduced  by  more  than  one-half.  Organ- 
izing by  U.  M.  W.  agents  appears  to 
have  proceeded  farther  than  was  real- 
ized. 

The  first  result  of  the  strike  was  the 
disappearance  of  odd-lot  offerings  of 
spot  furnace  coke  to  avoid  demurrage, 
as  the  railroads  became  quite  lenient 
in  the  matter  of  demurrage.  Then  coke 
practically  disappeared  from  the  mar- 
ket. Furnaces  whose  contract  ship- 
ments were  curtailed  or  discontinued 
entirely  decided  that  they  would  simply 
bank,  rather  than  bid  up  the  market. 
At  the  same  time  furnaces  have  be- 
come very  resei-ved  in  the  matter  of 
selling  pig  iron.  As  the  furnaces  have 
pig  iron  sold  at  recent  prices  they  as- 
sert they  cannot  pay  any  advance  for 
coke. 

The  Courier  reports  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  April  1  at  97,500 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens  and  52,460 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a 
total  of  149,960  tons,  an  increase  of 
15,550   tons. 

UNIONTOWN 

Two  distinct  developments  have  been 
created  in  the  Connellsville  non-union 
field.  An  intensive  effort  is  being  made 
to  introduce  the  strike  into  this  region, 
which  has  met  with  temporary  success 
in  the  upper  Monongahela  Valley  and 
the  Republic  district.  A  definite 
market  rise  has  been  produced  by  con- 
sumers seeking  tonnage  where  none  is 
to  be  had  immediately.  The  following 
prices  are  effective  but  are  subject  to 
revision  at  anv  moment:  Pittsburgh 
steam,  $2@$2."50;  Sewicklev  steam, 
$1.75@$2,  and  byproduct  $2.25@$2.50. 

Various  claims  of  union  accessions 
liave  been  made.  Meantime  every  pre- 
caution is  being  taken  to  preserve  order 
and  only  one  untoward  incident  has  de- 
veloped as  yet;  the  cutting  of  the  trans- 
mission line  of  the  Frick  Maxwell  plant. 
Many  plants  are  being  enclosed  by 
barbed  wire  and  hundreds  of  special 
deputies  have  been  sworn  in  to  guard 
mine  property. 

The  adjoining  Westmoreland  and 
Somerset  regions  are  reported  unaf- 
fected by  the  strike.  Mines  of  the 
Greensburg,  Keystone  and  Westmore- 
land coal  companies  are  working  as 
usual.  Somerset  Broduction  is  increas- 
ing. There  are  about  13.500  miners  in 
that  region,  500  of  whom  belong  to  the 
union. 


BUFFALO 

Production  of  coke  has  been  much 
curtailed,  but  the  demand  is  not  large. 
Prices  are  about  the  same  as  they 
have  been,  .$4.50@$4.75  for  Connells- 
ville foundry.  S3.25@$3.50  for  48-hr. 
furnace  and  $3  for  some  domestic  sizes, 
adding  $3.64  for  freight. 
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Companies  Low  on  Domestic 
Coal;  Steam  Sizes  Active 

Independents  Out  of  Fuel  —  Prices 
Quoted  Only  at  New  York,  Where 
Tonnage  Is  in  Harbor — Retail  Mar- 
kets Quiet,  Due  to  Warm  Weather 
and  Prospect  of  Lower  Prices. 

COMPANIES  have  been  shipping 
from  storage  since  the  strike  be- 
gan and  the  supply  has  already  been 
picked  up,  with  the  exception  of  pea 
coal.  The  steam  business  centers 
around  the  companies'  mine  storage 
and  barley  is  fast  being  cleaned  up, 
while  other  grades  move  easily. 
Independents  are  out  of  coal  and  no 
prices  are  quoted  with  the  exception 
of  New  York,  where  some  tonnage 
is  afloat  in  the  harbor. 

Retail  markets  are  quiet.  Warm 
weather  has  removed  much  of  the 
urge  to  buy  and  householders  are 
not  inclined  to  stock  against  next 
season's  needs,  with  lower  coal  prices 
in  prospect  at  that  time. 

NEW  YORK 

There  is  no  greater  market  activity 
than  before  April  1.  With  plenty  of 
company  coals  to  be  had  dealers  are 
not  anxious  to  lay  in  independent  fuels 
unless  they  are  procurable  at  less  than 
company  schedule.  The  latter  has  not 
been  an  impossibility  entirely  in  some 
instances. 

Lack  of  anxiety  as  well  as  demand 
is  causing  some  uneasiness  to  those 
dealers  who  in  anticipation  of  a  scarc- 
ity after  April  1  bought  heavily,  load- 
ing the  coal  in  boats  to  await  a  favor- 
able market.  In  some  instances  these 
loadings  have  been  thrown  back  into 
the  market  but  buyers  ai-e  not  tumbling 
over  themselves  to  get  additional  ton- 
nage. The  companies  are  taking  care 
of  their  regular  customers  as  long  as 
the  supply   lasts. 

Steam  coals  are  plentiful  notwith- 
standing the  fair  demand  for  months 
past.  Not  much  interest  is  being 
shown.  Barley  is  scarcer  than  either 
of  the  other  two  sizes.  The  better 
grades  of  independent  coals  are  in 
strong  demand. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  first  week  of  the  strike  has  been 
very  uneventful  from  the  consumer's 
.standpoint,  although  it  can  be  said  that 
the  retailers  have  been  fairly  busv. 
However,  it  seems  certain  that  the  bulk 
of  the  buying  has  been  on  account  of 
the  colder  weather. 

The  only  companies  who  have  coal  to 
offer  are  the  large  ones,  who  on  account 
of  their  storage  yards  have  been  able 
to  take  orders  for  all  grades,  but  all 
family  sizes  but  pea  will  be  cleaned  up 
before  April  15. 

.\t  the  rate  the  dealers  are  movirm 
the  family  sizes  out  of  their  yards     t 


will  certainly  not  take  more  than  30 
days  before  they  are  emptied,  and 
should  this  time  arrive  without  settle- 
ment of  the  suspension  there  will  be  a 
run  on  the  storage  yard  pea. 

So  far  as  the  independents  are  con- 
cerned they  have  no  prices,  as  they  are 
without  coal.  Retail  prices  are 
stronger  than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  winter,  and  the  general  run  is 
$13.75  for  egg,  $14  for  stove  and  nut 
and  $11  for  pea. 

The  steam  coal  trade  is  entirely  cen- 
tered around  the  companies,  as  they 
still  have  considerable  storage  stock  to 
dispose  of.  Barley  is  fast  reaching  ex- 
haustion. Rice  is  also  moving  well,  and 
while  there  is  still  quite  a  heavy  ton- 
nage of  buckwheat  to  be  had,  there 
always  remains  the  likelihood  that  the 
railroads  will  take  up  the  balance, 
should  bituminous  conditions  become 
such  as  to  curtail  seriously  their  sup- 
ply.   

BUFFALO 

Retailers  have  found  the  trade  very 
light  during  the  past  week,  the  weather 
having  been  so  moderate  that  consump- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
There  seems  little  probability  of  any 
strongly  increased  demand  right  away, 
although  it  is  said  that  a  drop  of  many 
degrees  in  temperature  would  no  doubt 
bring  in  a  fair  amount  of  business. 

Dealers'  stocks  in  most  cases  are 
ample,  although  some  waited  until  the 
last  minute  before  buying,  as  they 
were  hopeful  that  something  would  in- 
terfere to  prevent  a  strike.  Steam  sizes 
are  in  fair  supply,  but  are  little  wanted. 


BOSTON 

Retail  demand  is  dropping  off  with 
the  warmer  weather.  Most  dealers  are 
carrying  heavy  stocks  and  there  was 
little  additional  buying  in  the  last  week. 
Cei-tain  buyers  are  inclined  to  accumu- 
late egg,  it  being  their  idea  that  this 
will  probably  be  the  short  size  when 
mining  is  resumed. 

Some  of  the  producing  companies 
have  already  picked  up  all  the  domestic 
sizes  they  had  in  storage,  except  pea. 
Others  have  egg  and  stove  in  storage, 
but  no  chestnut,  and  the  former  sizes 
are  being  gradually  worked  off  in  re- 
sponse to  the  ^-ather  small  scattering 
demand. 

By  water  there  is  still  a  certain 
amount  of  tonnage  arriving.  There  is 
a  small  accumulation  of  boats  at  cer- 
tain of  the  loading  piers,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected these  will  be  loaded  and  on  the 
way  by  the  end  of  the  week. 


Some  objections  have  been  raised  by 
the  miners  as  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  on  repair  and  maintenance 
work  during  the  suspension.  The  shops 
of  the  various  companies  which  have 
been  operating  on  full  time  have  gone 
on  part  time  throwing  hundreds  of  men 
not  belonging  to  the  union  on  part  time. 

One  of  the  companies  has  laid  off 
its  pumpmen  at  one  of  the  collieries 
and  is  employing  the  mine  foremen 
and  their  assistants  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  causing  some  trouble  with  the 
grievance  committees. 


.-VNTHR.ACITE   FIELDS 

There  has  not  been  the  slightest  kind 
of  disturbance  in  any  part  of  the  field. 
The  Red  Ash  Coal_  Co.  has  applied  to 
the  union  for  permission  to  employ  260 
men  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks  to  re- 
move some  coal  that  is  in  the  way 
of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  fighting  the 
fire  in  the  Red  Ash  Mine.  The  Lee 
Coal  Co.  has  also  asked  to  employ 
some  men  to  sink  a  slope  to  reach  a 
mine  fire  that  is  on  its  property. 


BALTIMORE 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  at  a  prac- 
tical standstill.  Coal  dealers,  even  if 
they  could  get  fuel  from  the  mines,  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  coal  for 
storage  at  present  prices.  They  have 
enough  on  hand  to  care  for  a  time  at 
least  for  the  small  demand  that  comes 
forward  at  the  inception  of  the  warm 
period. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Production  is  undisturbed  and  the 
output  is  closely  approximating  the 
nonnal  weekly  record.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  defection  in  labor  forces,  both 
union  and  non-union  mines  operating 
on  schedules  in  line  with  trade  require- 
ments. However,  the  union  has  a 
negligible  representation  in  this  field, 
only  a  few  small  operations  haying- 
union  working  agreements.  There  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  workers  to 
put  in  full  time  and  there  is  an  ample 
labor  supply  to  produce  the  maximum 
requirements  under  a  gTeatly  increased 
demand,  with  sufficient  surplus  to  care 
for  any  outside  orders  which  might  be 
placed  here. 

Consumers  are  not  yet  inclined  to  buy 
coal  beyond  future  needs  of  a  few 
weeks.  Need  for  fuel  from  industrial 
sources  has  not  improved  materially 
over  the  record  of  the  past  several 
weeks.  The  mainstay  of  production  is 
the  large  amount  of  coal  that  is  being 
coked  for  furnace  use,  with  some  bet- 
ter demand  for  foundry  coke,  and  coal 
being  taken  by  the  railroads  at  contract 
mines. 

The  domestic  market  is  very  dull, 
with  little  interest  so  far  manifested  in 
contracting.  Many  yards  still  have  coal 
left  over  from  the  reign  of  high  prices 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  retail  demand 
at  this  time.  Mine  prices  on  steam  and 
domestic  grades  are  practically  un- 
changed. 

VIRGINIA 

As  the  month  drew  to  a  close,  mines 
speeded  up  production,  the  gain  amount- 
ing to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
capacity.  The  most  marked  increase 
was  in  the  section  served  by  the  C.  C.  & 
0.  Virginia  mines  were  unaffected  by 
the  strike  and  the  better  production 
was  continued  at  about  the  same  rate 
during  the  first  few  days  of  April. 
Prices  remained   on   a   low  levl 

Mines  on  the  Interstate  R.R.  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  more  than  70  pe- 
cent  of  capacity.  Tt  was  not  so  much 
because  of  any  increased  activitv  in 
spot  buying  as  it  was  because  of  In- 
creased contract  shipments  that  a 
largel'  production  was  made  possible. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


Midwest  Region  Alert 

Though  Market  Is  Flat 

Coal  Men  Anxiously  Watch  for  Revival 
But  a  Few  Industrial  Inquiries  and 
One  Railroad  Purchase  Are  All  That 
Appear — Screenings   Climbing. 

NOTHING  has  stirred  the  Mid- 
west market  into  any  semblance 
of  activity  during  the  past  week. 
There  is  only  a  little  spot  buying  and 
no  contracting.  But  coal  men  are 
adopting  the  familiar  attitude  of  the 
eat  at  the  rat  hole.  A  certain  tension 
is  growing  out  of  this  which  is 
having  a  alight  effect  upon  the  mar- 
ket. It  already  has  stabilized  those 
prices  which  sagged  April  1  and 
started  an  upward  trend  to  quota- 
tions on  steam  sizes.  There  remained 
at  the  end  of  the  week  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10,000  cars  of 
coal  unbilled  in  Illinois  fields  and 
every  Middle-Eastern  and  Eastern 
field  that  feeds  into  the  Midwest 
region  was  also  full  of  loads. 


A  slow  awakening  of  certain  lines  of 
industry  was  noted  by  some  of  the  Mid- 
west coal  companies.  Blast  furnaces 
are  especially  encouraging  to  Western 
coal  men  just  now  because  ahnost  every 
mine  has  from  a  few  cars  to  several 
ti-ainloads  of  lump  and  other  large  size 
coals  which  would  fit  well  into  the 
process  of  steel  making. 

Big  buyers  are  not  showing  them- 
selves in  the  market.  They  are  ex- 
pected to,  however,  now  that  the  strike 
appears  to  be  starting  a  long  course. 
All  sorts  of  rumors  about  them  are 
flitting  around,  rising  partly  from  the 
fact  that  a  railroad  began  buying  more 
dock  coal.  Some  manufacturing  in- 
terests have  been  inquiring  for  contract 
prices  for  days  without  much  success. 
Only  a  few  producers  are  willing  to 
sign  any  contracts  and  most  of  those 
are  in  the  western  Kentucky  field  that 
has  a  wage  contract  running  another 
year.  One  Pocahontas  producer,  how- 
ever, was  offering  contract  mine  run  at 
$1.75,  a  price  which  was  considered 
to  be  about  at  the  spot  market  level. 
He  got  few  takers. 

Soft  weather  has  held  the  domestic 
market  down  fairly  flat.  But  dealers 
continue  to  take  coal  little  by  little 
and  apparently  are  not  afraid  to  have 
a  good  deal  in  their  yards.  They  are 
about  the  only  buyers  of  the  thin  stream 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  that  is  still 
running.  Operators  have  made  it  plain 
that  prices  on  domestic  sizes  will  not 
drop  a  cent.  Coal  trains  will  be  al- 
lowed to  rust  on  railroad  sidings  before 
that  lump  and  egg  will  be  sold  for  less 
than  $3.25@$3.65— in  the  case  of  south- 
ern Illinois  coals— and  $2.7,5@$3..50— 
for  Indiana  fuel. 

With  the  prices  of  screenings  mount- 
i""    ='^"'1 rntovs  say  they  are  getting 


ready  to  put  some  of  their  large  sizes 
through  crushers.  At  least  two  of  the 
crushers  in  southern  Illinois  are  work- 
ing now. 

CHICAGO 

Coal  men  in  Chicago  are  going 
through  a  strange  experience.  Every 
day  they  expect  something  to  happen. 
And  almost  every  day  they  are  disap- 
pointed. There  is  practically  no  demand 
for  anything,  but  the  fact  that  the 
strike  now  appears  to  give  promise  of 
a  long  run  makes  most  men  think  im- 
portant consumers  will  start  to  buy  at 
almost  any  moment  and  the  only  selling 
agencies  which  will  get  in  on  the  busi- 
ness are  the  ones  who  keep  a  keen  ear 
pressed  close  against  the  grass  roots. 
Salesmen's  confei'ences  in  the  home 
offices  are  going  on  all  the  time  prepar- 
atory to  what  may  pop  out  of  the 
future. 

Even  though  nothing  has  occurred  to 
start  a  buying  rush,  all  prices  have 
firmed  up.  The  slump  is  definitely  over 
even  among  Eastern  coals  which  are 
available  here  in  almost  any  quantity 
at  any  time.  Smokeless  mine  run,  which 
sold  in  small  quantities  a  few  days  ago 
for  onlv  a  little  over  $1,  can  hardly  be 
found  'at  less  than  $2.30@$2.50  now 
and  the  standard  quotation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  $2.  Screened  varieties 
are  low  in  price  and  are  hard  to  sell. 
Company  circular  on  Illinois  coals  has 
not  changed,  but  southern  Illinois 
sci-eenings  have  been  going  at  $2.50  and 
in  one  case  touched  $2.75,  though  the 
standard  quotation  is  only  $2.25. 

The  retail  trade  is  stagnant,  thanks 
to  balmy  weather.  A  few  people  have 
barkened  to  the  advertising  messages 
of  the  retail  merchants  that  coal  is 
likely  to  go  up,  but  buying  is  slow. 

WEST  KENTUCKY 

Most  of  the  field  remains  on  the 
job  and  is  in  position  to  take  advantage 
of  every  demand  that  develops.  One 
section  of  the  field  is  under  a  no-strike 
contract  clause  which  has  a  year  to  run. 
The  other  field  also  continues  at  work. 

As  of  April  1,  there  were  1,019  cars 
of  unbilled  coal  on  tracks  of  western 
Kentucky,  distributed,  584  cars  on  the 
I.e.,  207  cars  on  the  Henderson,  and  228 
cars  on  the  L.  &  N.  Much  of  it  is  lump. 
While  the  spot  market  is  steady 
some  jobbers  and  operators  think  de- 
mand will  be  much  stronger  and  prices 
stiffer  within  ten  days,  and  are  afraid 
to  quote  the  market  for  April.  Some 
jobbers  are  willing  to  accept  $2  for 
mine  run  for  the  month  of  April,  others 
want  $2.50,  and  some  are  quoting  for 
but  one  week. 

One  of  the  largest  operating  com- 
panies has  quoted  prices  to  April  9,  spot, 
not  including-  brokerage  of  15c.  a  ton, 
as  follows:  Mine  run,  $2;  li-in.  pea  and 
slack,  $1.75;  2i-m.  nut.  pea  and  slack, 
$1.90;  nut,  $2.10;  egg,  $2.25;  l',-in.  lump, 
$2.25;  2i-in.  lump,  $2.35;  6-in.  block, 
$2.60. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Since  April  1  there  has  been  little  de- 
mand   for    coal    remaining     on     track. 


Prices  in  the  Carterville  field  are  $3.65 
on  lump,  egg  and  nut.  Mt.  Olive  is  $3 
on  lump  and  egg,  and  Standard  ranges 
from  $2.50  on  2  x  6-in.  steam  egg  to 
$2.75  on  6-in.  lump  and  3x6  egg. 

Screenings,  however,  are  hard  to  get 
as  most  of  this  size  on  track  is  being 
held  by  the  operators  for  their  own 
boilers.  Some  mines  in  the  Carterville 
field  have  as  much  as  two  weeks'  supply 
of  prepared  sizes  on  hand.  There  were 
approximately  2,700  unbilled  cars  in 
the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts  April  3. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
supplies  in  this  territory  will  last  at 
least  60  days. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

No  change  is  to  be  seen  in  the  market 
so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  Indus- 
trials have  built  up  reserves  so  it  is 
likely  to  be  some  time  before  they  again 
are  in  the  market.  In  the  meantime 
many  of  the  mines  have  cars  on  track 
that  have   not   been   moved. 

Unless  the  industrial  demand  grows 
during  the  spring  and  summer  the  non- 
union mines  will  be  able  to  meet  most 
of  the  needs.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  price  of  retail  coal  has  not 
dropped.  No  such  spring  drop  is  looked 
for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  i-etail 
stocks  are  heavy. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Domestic  and  steam  requirements  in 
St.  Louis  and  adjacent  territory  are 
well  protected  for  60  days,  with  some 
of  the  larger  steam  users  having  a 
supply  of  more  than  90  days.  No  inter- 
est in  domestic  demand  is  evidenced. 
The  weather  has  been  too  warm  for  that. 
The  retail  dealers  are  carrying  large 
stocks  and  in  some  instances  paying 
demurrage  on  coal  for  which  they  have 
no  bin  space.  Anthracite  demand  is 
dead.  Smokeless  coals  and  coke  con- 
tinue to  move  slowly.  Prices  have  not 
changed  since  April  1. 

LOUISVILLE 

The  demand  for  coal  as  a  whole  is 
quiet.  More  mines  are  reported  down 
as  a  result  of  lack  of  business,  than  be- 
cause of  the  strike.  Even  in  the  western 
Kentucky  field  where  there  is  no  strike, 
many  mines  are  down.  In  southeastern 
Kentucky,  a  few  mines  are  do\\'n  in 
Harlan  and  Bell  counties,  but  not  many. 
In  Hazard,  Elkhorn  and  northeastern 
Kentucky  no  strikes  are  reported.  Most 
fields  have  much  coal  loaded  and  ready 
to  ship. 

It  is  claimed  there  is  at  least  six 
weeks'  supply  in  this  district  held  by 
most  of  the  industrial  consumers,  retail- 
ers, and  buyers  whom  they  generally 
supply.  Consumers  are  not  worrying. 
Unless  the  strike  lasts  several  weeks 
there  is  not  much  prospect  of  any  heavy 
demand  or  material  advance  in  prices. 


Cauada 

TORONTO 

Dealers  report  a  fair  amount  of 
domestic  business,  but  orders  are  almost 
without  exception  for  small  quantities, 
and  very  few  have  laid  in  supplies  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  ahead.  While 
public  utilities  and  the  larger  consum- 
ers are  fairly  well  stocked  up  with 
bituminous,  the  smaller  industrial 
plants  are  liable  to  run  short  of  fuel 
should  the  strike  last  for  a  month. 
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Northwest 


No  Coal  Chills  Afflict 

Consumers  in  Northwest 

That  Region  Still  Feels  It  Is  Better 
Fixed  for  Fuel  Than  Any  Other  Sec- 
tion —  Prices  Are  Firm  —  Weather 
Cuts  Home  Trade. 

TRANQUILLITY  prevails  through 
the  Northwest.  Stocks  on  hand 
appear  to  be  satisfactory  to  railroads, 
utilities  and  manufacturing  plants 
and  to  retail  yards.  The  mark'et  is 
dead  but  prices  remain  firm — so  firm, 
in  fact,  that  the  usual  spring  drop  on 
anthracite  has  not  been  announced 
and  probably  will  not  be.  Coal  men 
and  some  other  observers  are  spend- 
ing a  good  deal  of  time  figuring  just 


MILWAUKEE 

Mild  spring  weather  exercises  a  tran- 
quil influence  on  the  coal  market, 
despite  the  strike.  Wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers have  assumed  a  waiting  atti- 
tude, seemingly  content  with  the  visible 
supply  in  the  dock  yards.  Orders  are 
being  filled  promptly  and  without  re- 
striction. Prices  are  steady,  though 
the  demand  is  light. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co. 
has  accumulated  quite  a  coal  dump 
near  their  depot  on  the  lake  front  here, 
and  a  report  frorri  Janesville,  Wis., 
states  the  same  railway  company  has 
52,000  tons  of  soft  coal  piled  up  at 
that  point. 


DULUTH 

Prevailing  indications  of  "normalcy" 

are  evident  in  the  coal  market  at  the 

Heid-of-the-Lakes.      The    coal     strike, 

how  long  the   Northwest  could   hold    after  a  slight  flurry  the  first  day,  has 

out    in   case  no  more  coal   were   re-    had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  Duluth- 

]       rr>u      V     -4.    ■      c      J  ^    Superior  market.     Prices  are  nrm,  buy- 

ceived.     The   limit   is   fixed    now   at    ■    '^ 


about  110  days.  But  shipments  by 
Lake  are  scheduled  to  appear  soon 
after  navigation  starts.  No  boats 
are  expected  for  some  time  because 
in  spite  of  softening  weather  that 
has  kept  the  domestic  trade  dormant, 
there  still  remains  some  thick  ice 
offshore. 


almost   at  a  standstill  which   is 


natural  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
dealers  and  dock  men  are  sitting  tight 
awaiting  developments. 

The  only  unusual  feature  in  the  price 
market  is  its  sameness.  Prices  quoted 
a  week  ago  in  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous still  prevail.  It  is  usual  for 
anthracite  to  drop  50c.  on  April  1 — but 
not  this  year. 

The  majority  in  the  coal  business 
here  think  Head-of-the-Lakes  stocks 
will  last  100  to  110  days  longer.  This 
is  assuming  a  normal  demand.  But  it 
is  possible  that  the  demand  may  be 
above  normal  if  the  strike  continues 
and  consumers  become  anxious.  No 
one  is  worrying  at  present,  though  all 
seem  to  think  that  the  strike  will  be 
settled  long  before  stocks  become 
exhausted. 

At  least  a  few  cargoes  of  coal  will 
come  to  this  port  in  spite  of  the  strike. 
Several  bottoms  have  been  loaded  at 
Lake  Erie  ports  and  some  of  these  will 
come  to  Duluth  as  soon  as  navigation 
opens.  This  may  not  be  for  some  time, 
as  one  tug  which  ventured  out  from 
the  harbor  here  was  stopped  within  less 
than  half  a  mile  by  ice  more  than  a 
foot  in  thickness. 

Mining  companies  of  the  Mesaba 
Iron  Range  are  showing  signs  of  re- 
turning to  work,  and  several  inquiries 
have  been  received  from  these  for  coal 
but  no  purchases  made. 


New  England 


MINNEAPOLIS 

There  seems  to  be  no  present  appre- 
hension in  the  Northwest,  over  the 
strike.  The  feeling  in  the  coal  trade 
generally  is  that  only  through  a  strike 
will  it  be  possible  to  readjust  labor 
costs  in  mining'.  The  public  here- 
abouts is  inclined  to  charge  the  opera- 
tors with  contributory  guilt  in  the  mat- 
ter of  excessive  prices,  but  recognizes 
that  labor  must  take  its  share  of 
decrease. 

Coal   shipments   to  the  interior   have 

jnereased  during  the  past  two  or  three 

veeks,  but  it  was  as  much  due  to  the 

prolonged    winter    weather    as    to    any 

[desire  to  be  stocked  against  the  strike. 


Market  Deadly  Dull  Despite 


same  level  as  for  some  weeks  past.    At 
Mystic    Wharf,    Boston,    the    range    is 
StrilfP  Snrearl  to  New  River    $6@56.15  for   small  lots,    while    close 
StriKC  :5preau  lO  l-xew   l\ivt:i     ^^y^^.^   g^,^    ,„a,^e   purchases   at   some- 

,  „  .       ,.•     J  ».     X    /-           *  XT     J  what  less   than  the  lower  figure. 

Coal  Being  Mined  Meets  Current  Needs  ^^    Hampton     Roads     the     desirable 

— Much   Unsold   Smokeless   on   Hand  grades     are     in     easy     supply.       Even 

— Little    Being    Done    on    New    Con-  though  non-union  operations  have  been 

tracts — Marine    Freights    Unchanged  affected,  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  Pool 


1  coals  on  as  low  a  basis  as  at  any 
time  this  season.  For  contract  the  sev- 
ei-al  agencies  are  reluctant  to  commit 
themselves  for  any  extended  period. 

In  this  market  next  to  nothing  has 
been   heard    with    respect   to   contracts 
for    more   than    a    fortnight.      Current 
unaffected  in  price  and  enough  coal    quotations   are   shown    in    the   Weekly 

is  being  mined  to  meet  current  needs.    Review 

";,  .       ^.„  .  ,j  ,    ,  Receipts   by   water   contmue    in   fair 

There  is  still  much  unsold  smokeless    volume.      Arrivals    have   increased   re- 


as  Yet. 

IN  SPITE  of  the  New  River  mines 
joining  the  strikers  the  New  Eng- 
land market  remains  extremely  quiet. 
Non-union   Pennsylvania  grades  are 


ith  the  tonnage  on  the  docks  equal  to    tonnage    on    hand,    which    precludes    centlv,  but  this  is  due  more  to  disposi 
ree     months      summer     requirements,         ___    _^ .,      ,_    ,, ,  _,        „,  ^     ^-   „  ■„  .y,„  „.,.^  ^f  =t,pam-users  to  ac 


Ithree  months'  summer  requirements 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  just  now.  So 
ill  hands  in  the  coal  business  feel  well 
satisfied  with  conditions  now.  Men 
irith  stores  on  hand  hope  to  sell  at  good 
prices  some  fuel  they  couldn't  have  dis- 
j)osed    of  in   a    normal     summer.       But 

Inhere  is  no  sign  of  a  price  hoist  by 
^gitimate  members  of  the  trade, 
calpers  and  speculators  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  however,  as 
they  did  a  year  ago  last  fall.  Then  the 
coal  trade  will  receive  the  blame  as 
usual. 

The  estimate  of  tonnage,  hard  and 
soft,  on  the  docks  April  1,  is  3,250,000  - 
of  which  about  425,000  tons  are  hard 
coal.  Large  users,  public  utility  plants 
and  others,  have  stocked  to  their  limit. 
The  railroads  are  also  well  supplied 
from  all-rail  sources.  Aside  from  thesi- 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  dealers'  or 
consumers'  bins. 


any  strength  to  the  market.  The 
heavier  water  receipts  are  due  to 
consumers  taking  advantage  of  the 
continued  low  prices  and  not  to  any 
increase  in  requirements.  Next  to 
nothing  is  being  done  on  new  con- 
tracts, as  both  sides  are  in  an  un- 
certain position. 

Marine  freights  are  unchanged 
but  must  soon  respond  to  the  dearth 
of  orders. 

Xotwithstanding  more  or  less  alarm 
ing  reports  from  the  New  River  dis 
trict,  the  market  here  remains  un- 
changed. Inquiry  is  only  scattering. 
Large  buyers  show  practically  no  in- 
terest in  spot  quotations  and  for  Inland 
distribution   prices   are    on    about    the 


tion  on  the  part  of  steam-users  to  ac- 
cept deliveries  on  purchases  rather  than 
speculate  on  getting  supplies  later  on. 
Relatively  only  a  few  consumers  in 
this  territory  are  still  drawing  their 
supplies  by  "the  all-rail  route. 

While  there  are  as  yet  no  definite 
freight  quotations  on  a  level  lower  than 
during  March,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  a  material  softening  in  rates. 
Spot  orders  are  reasonably  scarce  and 
more  than  likely  rates  will  soon  respond 
to  pressure.  On  barges,  2,000  tons  up- 
ward, $1@$1.15  would  still  have  to  be 
naid,  but  steamers  can  be  chartered  at 
$1@$1.10. 

Non-union  Pennsylvania  grades  seem 
to  have  been  unaffected  by  the  suspen- 
sion. So  far  as  this  section  is  con- 
cerned, no  higher  prices  have  yet  been 
reported,  and  apparently  there  are 
enough  operations  still  working  to  meet 
current   requirements. 
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and  slack,  $1.50.  Four-inch  lump  from 
West  Virginia  or  Kentucky  is  $2.25, 
two-inch  lump  and  egg,  $2,  mine  run, 
$1.40,  nut,  pea  and  slack,  $1.3.5.  Prac- 
tically no  Ohio  coal  is  now  coming  to 
Detroit. 


Reduced  Non-Union  Tonnage 
Becomes  Easier  to  Sell 

Stocks  Still  Heavy,  but  Demand  Is  Im- 
proving —  Volume  of  Lake  Coal 
Reduced  by  Strike— Union  Ties  Up 
Some  Open-Shop  Mines. 

CURRENT  demand  is  a  little  im- 
proved, but  is  held  in  check  by 
the  heavy  stocks  in  hand.  Non-union 
receipts  are  smaller  than  anticipated, 
but  the  dearth  of  orders  is  such  that 
this  limited  tonnage  is  still  hard  to 
place.  The  volume  of  Lake  coal  has 
been  reduced  by  the  strike,  although 
there  are  many  non-union  mines 
shipping  to  the  lower  ports  and  forty 
boats  are  under  load.  Not  much  ves- 
sel movement  is  e.xpected  before 
May  1. 

Union  organizers  have  succeeded 
in  tying  up  a  number  of  mines  in 
open-shop  districts.  Quotations  have 
risen  on  forward  business  and  sellers 
are  becoming  extremely  cautious 
about  making  large  commitments. 
A  stiffening  market  is  at  hand.  The 
defection  in  the  non-union  miners' 
ranks  is  affecting  the  operations  of 
steel  mills. 

PITTSBURGH 

Intei-est  in  the  coal  situation  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
the  surrounding  non-union  fields.  In 
Westmoreland  County  there  are  some 
non-union  strikes,  but  not  many.  The 
old  basin  of  the  Connellsville  region  is 
not  greatly  affected,  but  more  than  half 
of  the  capacity  in  both  coal  and  coke 
of  the  lower  Connellsville  region  is  shut 
off.  Along  the  Monongahela  River  the 
strikes  are  practically  complete.  The 
Steel  Corporation  is  taking  very  active 
steps  to  resume  production.  It  has 
posted  notices  to  strikers  to  return  to 
work  at  once,  otherwise  they  will  be 
discharged  and  their  places  filled. 

Prices  on  Pittsburgh  coal  disappeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  and  since 
then  there  has  been  no  quotable  market. 
Westmoreland  producers  marked  up 
their  previous  prices  25c.  In  the  Con- 
nellsville region,  where  prices  had  de- 
clined more  than  25c.  during  March,  on 
account  of  the  slump  in  demand,  asking 
prices  advanced  25c.,  but  there  has  been 
little  demand,  while  offei-ings  have 
decreased  and  there  is  no  regularly 
ouotable  market  in  the  Connellsville 
region  for  either  Sewickley  or  Pitts- 
burgh vein. 

CLEVELAND 

The  market  remains  at  a  standstill. 
The  strike  has  had  no  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  situation  as  yet.  No  im- 
portant increase  in  inquiries  is  ex- 
rected  to  develop  within  the  next  30 
days.  The  drain  on  non-union  produc- 
tion has  been  extremely  light  to  date, 
and   it   is    not   expected    to   begin    until 


present  stocks  are  exhausted.  The  feel- 
ing is  quite  prevalent  that  the  strike 
may  be  broken  by  settlements  in  sep- 
arate districts.  This  would  result  in  a 
gradual  crumbling  of  the  strike. 

In  the  meantime  industrial  users  con- 
tinue indifferent.  They  have  stocks  to 
last  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 
Until  this  coal  is  used  up  they  are  not 
going  to  place  any  orders.  They  are 
certain  that  wage  and  freight  rate  re- 
ductions will  bring  lower  coal  prices. 
Operators  themselves  freely  entertain 
the  idea  that  coal  prices  are  higher  than 
they  should  be.  The  only  solution  for 
this  impossible  situation  is  lower  wages. 

Such  non-union  coal  as  is  coming  is 
higher  than  the  regular  No.  8  coal,  but 
the  difference  is  entirely  due  to  greater 
freight  charges  and  not  to  any  stiffen- 
ing of  quotations.  The  strike  has  in- 
terrupted the  movement  to  the  Lake. 
Some  non-union  coal  is  moving  to  these 
destinations,  however.  About  40  boats 
have  been  loaded  and  are  ready  for  the 
word  to  start.  The  strike  probably  will 
seriously  retard  the  Lake  movement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  a 
spurt  is  expected  to  follow  later. 


BUFFALO 

Production  has  not  been  as  large  as 
was  anticipated,  as  non-union  mines  in 
many  instances  have  not  started  up, 
either  because  of  a  shortage  of  orders 
or  of  help.  In  districts  where  both 
union  and  non-union  mines  are  located, 
employees  of  the  latter  may  stay  away 
from   work  for  a   time  at  least. 

The  stories  about  rumored  arrange- 
ments among  certain  small  operators 
to  boost  prices  immediately,  and  of  non- 
union miners  flocking  over  to  the  union, 
may  be  worrying  members  of  the  trade, 
but  they  are  not  disturbing  consumers. 
The  past  week  has  seen  few  orders 
placed  and  scarcely  any  inquiry.  Con- 
cerns who  have  been  bringing  in  con- 
signment coal  have  not  been  able  to 
dispose  of  it  readily. 

Prices  are  uncertain,  some  operators 
claiming  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
sell  at  less  than  a  10c.  advance  over 
the  figures  of  last  month.  Neverthe- 
less, much  coal  is  to  be  had  without 
the  pavment  of  any  premium.  Good 
ccal  is  a  little  firmer  at  S2.85  for 
Westmoreland,  gas  lump,  $2.50  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25 
for  Allegheny  Vallev  and  other  mine 
run  and  $1.66@$1.70  for  slack,  adding 
$2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51 
to  other  coals,  to  cover  freight. 


DETROIT 

Very  little  interest  is  manifested  in 
the  coal  market.  The  volume  of  sales 
has  not  been  increased  by  the  strike. 
Quite  a  number  of  large  establishments 
have  resei-ves  of  moderate  proportions. 
Others  are  exnecting  continuance  of 
their  fuel  supply  from  the  unorganized 
mining   sections. 

Household  demand  has  fallen  off  with 
the  coming  of  moderate  temperatures. 
Most  of  the  retail  dealers  are  well  sup- 
plied with  stock  and  are  buying  no 
more. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  quoted 
$2.75@$3,  mine  run   is  $1.85,  nut,  pea 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Early  closing  of  many  mines  during 
the  week  ended  April  1  in  preparation 
for  the  strike  brought  about  a  marked 
slump  in  the  output.  Production  was 
336,000  ton^  or  about  64  per  cent  of 
five-day  capacity.  This  unexpected 
closing  was  superinduced  by  the  inabil- 
ity of  markets  to  absorb  output  at  the 
ratio  of  preceding  weeks. 

Cumulative  figures  for  the  calendar 
year  indicate  aggregate  production  of 
4,638,000  tons,  and  when  placed  against 
the  potential  capacity  of  7,792,000 
tons  for  that  period  results  in  a  ratio 
of  .59.5  per  cent  production  for  the 
year. 

Dwindling  operations  during  the  pre- 
strike  week  tend  to  verify  the  asser- 
tion previously  made  that  all  quarters 
would  enter  the  period  of  uncertainty 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  I'eserve 
fuel,  and  consequently  there  should  be 
no  apprehension  as  to  coal  supplies 
throughout  this  section  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Most  all  operations  finished  the  week 
with  moderate  quantities  of  unbilled 
coal  on  track  for  which  it  is  said  there 
has  been  little  demand.  Inquiries  are 
negligible  and  aside  from  a  scarcity 
which  has  developed  in  slack,  accom- 
panied bv  a  stiffening  in  the  price  of 
that  grade  from  $1.65  to  $1.90,  there 
is  little,  if  any  change  in  the  spot 
prices  on  other  grades.  Some  small 
quantities  of  distress  coal  on  hand  at 
destination  unsold,  with  demurrage 
charges  accruing  thereon,  have  been 
sacrificed  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

The  present  status  of  the  market  is 
not  sui-prising  in  view  of  storage  activ- 
ities during  the  past  60  days,  resulting 
in  the  situation  that  April  business  was 
done  during  Febraary  and  March.  Re- 
ceipts of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleveland 
during  the  week  ended  April  1  dis- 
played no  stipulation.  The  total 
amounted  to  1.311  cars,  divided  967  to 
industries  and  342  to  retail  yards. 

COLUMBUS 

With  mines  tied  up  the  coal  trade  is 
quiet  in  the  extreme.  One  or  two  strip- 
ping mines  were  operated  for  a  day  or 
two  but  these  were  stopped  to  avoid 
trouble.  No  untoward  incidents  were 
reported  during  the  first  week. 

Even  in  the  face  of  the  strike,  there 
is  practically  no  demand.  Some  non- 
union fuel  is  coming  in,  but  on  the 
whole  this  was  purchased  before  the 
strike  became  effective.  Stocks  are  suf- 
ficient for  two  or  three  months  on  the 
avei-age  and  as  a  result  little  suffering 
is  expected.  Dealers  have  sufficient  coal 
and  are  making  reductions  to  move  it. 
A  well-known  dealer  advertises  Hock- 
ing lump  at  $6;  West  Virginia  splint 
lump  at  $6.75  and  Pocahontas  at  $7.50. 
Steam  demand  is  rather  quiet  as  most 
users  have  sufficient  reserves. 


NORTHERN  PANH.\NDLE 

This  is  a  part  of  the  Ohio  district  but 
as  many  mines  have  been  operated  on 
a  non-union  basis  production  was  con- 
tinued in  part  after  the  strike  call. 
There  is  not  a  particularly  active  de- 
mand, except  for  railroad  fuel.  Con- 
signments continue  to  be  made  largely 
to  Western  and  Northern  markets. 
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Upward  Trend  in  Prices 

Sets  in  Following  Strike 

Heavier  Orders  from  Tidewater  and 
North  and  West  Forces  Smokeless 
Screenings  to  Level  of  Mine-Run — 
Kentucky  Mines  Very  Active. 

THE  first  upward  trend  in  prices 
since  the  strike  was  started  oc- 
curred last  Monday.  Steadily  in- 
creasing orders  from  Tidewater  for 
smokeless  and  better  buyin;?  from 
the  North  and  West  for  bituminous 
and  heavier  buying  by  byproduct  and 
steel  plants  caused  Pocahontas  and 
New  Eiver  screenings  to  reach  the 
same  level  as  run-of-mine. 

This  offsets  a  further  softness  to 
the  domestic  market.  Logan  County 
and  Thacker  high-volatiles  also 
showed  strength  on  run-of-mine  and 
the  price  on  slack  was  advanced. 
There  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  the  Elkhorn  or  the  Big  Sandy  fig- 
ures. Hazard  operators  are  quoting 
slight  advances  on  slack  and  run-of- 
mine.  There  is  no  interference  here 
to  the  flow  of  coal  and  no  great  dent 
shown  in  the  accumulation  noted  last 
week. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
There  are  many  New  River  mines 
which  have  closed  since  the  strike  call. 
There  is  little  activity  in  the  market 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  move  pre- 
pared grades  at  all.  Inquiries  are  a 
little  more  numerous,  however. 

Gulf  mines  have  not  suffered  much 
production  loss  as  a  result  of  the  strike, 
although  claims  had  been  made  that 
non-union  miners  would  respond  to  the 
call  for  a  strike.  Production  continued 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  65  per  cent  of 
capacity  with  about  6,500  men  at  work. 
The  bulk  of  the  output  is  moving  to 
Tide.  Prices  are  still  extremely  low. 
Prepared  is  hardest  of  all  to  move.  Nut 
and  slack  are  in  fair  demand. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
There  was  no  cessation  of  operations 
in  the  Pocahontas  field  on  the  first  of, 
April.  Fully  15,000  men  were  at  work 
on  the  first  day  of  the  strike  and  pro- 
duct-.on  was  approximately  60,000  tons. 
Heavy  loadings  in  recent  weeks  have 
been  more  than  the  market  could  ab- 
sorb as  a  consequence  of  which  much 
coal  is  being  held  for  consignment  at 
terminals.  Producers  are  confident  that 
as  the  general  supply  available  in  the 
market  is  reduced,  no  trouble  vrill  be 
experienced  in  handling  all  the  coal  pro- 
duced. Tidewater  inquiries  are  on  a 
larger  scale  but  prices  in  all  markets 
are  extremely  low. 
_  Fully  5,000  Tug  River  miners  con- 
tmued    at    work    and    were    producing- 


coal  at  the  rate  of  about  15,000  tons  a 
day  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
strike.  There  was  a  brisk  demand  for 
byproduct  coal  but  in  general  the  mar- 
ket was  sluggish.  Prices  continued  on  a 
low  level   especially  on   lump. 

HIGH-VOL.\TILE  FIELDS 


Kanawha 
Only  about  12  mines  were  working  on 
the  first  day  of  the  strike  but  operators 
believe  that  more  will  be  in  operation 
before  the  strike  is  very  old,  since  a 
number  of  minei's  have  signified  their 
intention  of  going  to  work.  There  is 
little  or  no  market  at  the  present  time. 
With  a  new  scale  in  effect,  such  com- 
panies as  are  able  to  operate  expect 
to  secure  business  which  has  hereto- 
fore been   beyond  their  reach. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

No  perceptible  difference  was  made 
by  the  strike  in  the  Logan  field  where 
all  the  miners  were  at  work  as  usual. 
Production  has  been  maintained  at 
about  50,000  tons  a  day.  The  light  spot 
demand  was  limited  to  steam  coal,  pre- 
pared being  almost  unmarketable.  Even 
steam  grades  were  low  in  price. 

Thacker  production  was  being 
slightly  increased,  all  of  the  men  being 
at  work  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  strike,  notwithstanding  the  claims 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  that  therg 
would  be  a  general  suspension  of  oper- 
ations on  April  1.  Although  there  is 
not  a  strong  spot  demand  yet  much  coal 
is  being  moved  into  Western  markets 
in  addition  to  the  large  tonnage  sup- 
plied for  railroad  use. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

At  one  or  two  points  only  was  there 
any  suspension  of  operations.  Although 
there  are  a  few  locals  in  this  field  the 
union  has  never  been  recognized.  Pro- 
duction is  continuing  at  the  rate  of  be- 
tween 130,000  and  140,000  tons  a  week. 
There  is  not  a  particularly  strong  de- 
mand, however,  even  for  steam  coal, 
but  the  mines  since  have  been  able  to 
secure  a  number  of  contracts  on  which 
deliveries  are  now  being  made. 


CINCINNATI 

Smokeless  prices  are  equalizing  them- 
selves. Portsmouth  again  shows  an  ac- 
cumulation of  lump  and  egg  that  has 
neared  the  danger  point  and  a  general 
cut  followed.  Not  alone  this  but  cars 
in  distress  or  on  demurrage  wei'e 
thrown  on  the  market  at  a  concession 
that  brought  the  lump  in  close  contact 
with  that  which  is  being  paid  for  bitu- 
minous. About  the  only  make  of  the 
low-volatile  that  had  strength  was  the 
screenings  and  this  was  through  an 
increased  buying  demand  from  the  by- 
product and  steel  plants  to  the  north  in 
Ohio. 

The  call  for  domestic  coal  being  prac- 
tically over  there  were  general  price 
reductions  by  the  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  operators.  Run  of 
mine  too  was  weaker,  although  not  so 
much  reflected  in  the  prices  at  which 
the  wholesalers  were  taking  tonnage. 
One  big  screenings  contract  is  said  to 


have  been  signed  for  the  coming  year 
for  50,000  tons  of  Elkhorn  at  $1.25  with 
150,000  tons  more  wanted  at  the  same 
figure. 

Retail  prices  show  little  or  no  change, 
even  with  the  fall  that  some  of  the 
prepared  sizes  have  taken.  Retail 
prices  are:  Smokeless  lump  $7.25@ 
$7.50,  mine  run  $6.50;  bituminous  lump 
$6.25@$6.50,  slack  $4.50. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

The  strike  is  having  little  effect  here. 
Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  mines  that 
were  running  prior  to  the  strike  are 
still  operating  and  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  are  having  no  trouble  in  doing 
so.  The  few  men  that  are  out  are  grad- 
ually drifting  back.  At  a  large  num- 
ber of  mines,  especially  on  Martins  and 
Catrons  creeks  in  Harlan  County  all 
employees  reported  for  work  on  April 
3. 

The  biggest  worry  the  operators  are 
having  is  finding  a  place  to  ship  their 
coal.  There  is  pi-actically  no  demand 
for  either  steam  or  domestic  and  prices 
are  weak. 


West 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

The  strike  is  having  no  noticeable 
effect  upon  the  coal  business  in  Utah. 
People  simply  decline  to  take  the  matter 
seriously  because  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  state's  normal  coal  output  is  be- 
ing produced  regularly,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally said  that  those  men  who  are 
striking  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  go 
back  to  work  in  spite  of  agitators  who 
are  active.  A  brief  spell  of  colder 
weather  has  given  the  retail  trade  a 
marked  stimulation. 

DENVER 

Reports  here  indicated  less  coal  on 
hand  April  1  than  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  but  the  strike  is  only  65  per 
cent  effected  in  Colorado  and  indus- 
tries and  householders  throughout  the 
state  think  they  can  get  along  for  some 
time  under  the  conditions. 

Industries  other  than  steel  and  coke 
have  52  days'  supply;  retail  dealers  in 
bituminous  coal,  15  days;  electric  utili- 
ties, 18  days;  and  coal  gas  plants,  81 
days. 

Railroads  have  been  stocking  up  for 
several  weeks.  The  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  has  10,000  tons  at 
Grand  Junction,  enough  for  from  60  to 
90  days. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  and  with  warm 
weather  coming  suddenly,  as  it  has, 
there  is  no  great  demand  for  coal. 

KANSAS   CITY 

Coal  operators  in  the  Southwest  fields 
are  marking  time  and  trying  to  dispose 
of  the  thousands  of  cars  of  coal  they 
have  on  the  tracks  at  the  mines,  but 
both  steam  plants  and  yards  are  heavily 
stocked.  If  by  some  miracle  the 
strike  was  terminated  to-day,  the  Kan- 
sas mines  could  not  operate  for  some 
time  on  account  of  the  accumulation. 

The  Industrial  Court  of  Kansas  has 
taken  no  further  action  but  it  has  stated 
that  as  soon  as  the  people  of  that  state 
are  in  need  of  coal  the  mines  must 
operate;  just  how  it  will  bring  this 
about  is  not  clear. 
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silver  cup  to  the   best   player  among  those 
participating. 

The  Arm  of  E.  1.  Hedstrom  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  fumishine  smoke- 
less coal  to  the  106th  Artillerv  Armory. 
Buffalo,   for  the  coming  year. 


ALABAMA 

George  B.  McCormack,  president  of  the 
Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  and  a  pioneer 
in  the  coal  industry  of  Alabama,  resigned 
as  executive  head  of  the  company  and  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  directors.  Mr.  McCormack 
has  not  been  enjoying  the  best  of  health 
for  some  time  and  desired  to  relinquish 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  position  to  the 
direction  of  younger  blood.  Carr  McCor- 
mack, son  of  the  retiring  head  of  the  com- 
pany, was  elected  to  the  presidency.  He  is 
president  of  the  Daniel's  Creek  and  Xew 
Castle  Coal  companies.  The  Pratt  com- 
pany is  the  largest  independent  producer 
of  commercial   coal   in   the   South. 

The  Moffat  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  an- 
nounced the  purchase  of  an  initial  tract 
of  1,400  acres  of  what  is  understood  to  be 
the  Cahaba  vein  near  Blocton,  on  a  branch 
line  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio.  At  the  present 
time  the  company  is  driving  two  slopes 
and  expects  to  be  producing  by  the  first 
of  June.  The  Moffat  Coal  Co.  is  one  of 
the  pioneer  operators  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
in  Illinois  and  this  venture  is  the  first 
made  by  any  St.  Louis  operator  toward 
locating  mines  in  the  non-union  fields  of 
the   South. 


ILLINOIS 

The  following  April  itinerary  of  the  Il- 
linois Miners'  Examining  Board  has  been 
announced:  Belleville,  April  17:  Harris- 
burg,  April  18  :  Herrin.  April  19  :  West 
Frankfort,  April  20  ;  Duquoin,  .-ipril  21  : 
Centralia,  April  22  ;  Gillespie.  April  24  • 
Springfield.  April  25  ;  Pana,  April  26  ;  Dan- 
ville, April  27;  Peoria,  April  28  and  La 
Salle,  April  29. 

l#8lle  Mnllen,  Chicago,  has  been  made 
vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  Coal  Co.,  of 
that  city.  He  was  at  one  time  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Victory  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

W.  E.  Rutledge,  of  Chicago,  president  of 
the  Security  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
was  a  visitor  at  the  company's  operations 
the  last  week  in  March.  The  concern 
operates  mines  at  Livingston  and  Du- 
quoin. 

The  O'Gara  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  has  appointed  Walter  L.  Bal- 
lon, editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  its  adver- 
tising manager.  The  company  expects  to 
enlarge  its  service  to  retail  customers  bv 
offering  them  all   sorts  of  dealer  helps. 

C.  M.  Waseon,  president  and  general 
manager  of  The  Wasson  Coal  Co.  has 
returned  after  three  months   in  Florida. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  has  offered  all  of 
Its  headquarters  employees  at  Chicago 
three  weeks'  vacation,  instead  of  two  pro- 
vided they  will  take  it  in  April.  The  com- 
pany counts  on  being  prepared  after  April 
for  almost  any  sort  of  developments  in  the 
coal  trade. 


INDIANA 

Koreans  shot  and  killed  Mrs.  W  J 
.Snyder,  of  Brazil,  in  Shanghai,  March  28 
as  she  was  stepping  oft  a  passenger  liner' 
They  were  shooting  at  Gen.  Giichi  Tanaka, 
former  Japanese  minister  of  war  Mrs 
Snyder  was  the  wife  of  W.  J.  Snvder.  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Coal  Mining  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder  were  on  a  tour  of  the 
world  that  was  to  have  continued  for  two 
years, 

Wm.  Schrolocke.  head  of  the  Schro- 
locke  Coal  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  busy  clos- 
ing out  the  affairs  of  four  coal  companies 
which  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  as 
receiver  during*  the  past  few  months.  He 
has  announced  that  creditors  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fuel  Co.  must  file  their  claims 
against  the  company  on  or  before  .-^pril  15 
The  same  date  is  fixed  for  the  final  filing 
of  claims  against  the  Linton  Collieries  Co  . 
The  Kose  Hill  Coal  Co.  and  the  Dana  Coal 
ft  Mining  Co. 


IOWA 

The  O'Gara  Co.  has  appointed  L.  W. 
McKown  as  district  sales  manager  for 
Iowa     Mr.  McKown  will  maintain  offices  in 


the  Putnam  Eldg.,  Davenport.  He  has 
represented  the  O'Gara  company  in  Iowa 
for  the  past  three  years. 

J.  F.  Barret  has  struck  a  vein  of  coal 
near  Hamburg.  He  e-xpects  to  be  taking 
out  coal   within  thirty  days. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Diamond  Jet  Coal  Co.  has  filed  suit 
in  Louisville  against  the  Southwestern  Fuel 
Co.,   for   $429.15. 

Joseph  Wisher,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Consumers  Coal  &  Supply 
Co..  Covington,  was  stabbed  late  in  Marcli 
Thomas  Moore,  railroad  switchman  was 
placed  under  arrest  in  connection  with  the 
stabbing,  which  it  was  reported  grew  out 
of  an  argument  over  removal  of  railroad 
ties  from  the  yard.  Wisher  is  in  a  serious 
condition,    but    is  expected   to   recover, 

W.  H.  Bradford,  of  the  Louisville  office 
of  the  Dixie  Fuel  Co.,  of  Nashville,  has 
returned  to  Nashville  and  gone  with  the 
Fentress  Coal  Co.,  in  which  his  father  is 
interested,  c.  W.  Logan,  of  the  Nashville 
office  has  come  to  Louisville,  where  he  will 
be  under  Harr.v  McBratney,  manager  of  the 
Louisville   division   of   the   Dixie. 

T.  S.  Petry  and  others  of  Hazard  have 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Dnane  Coal  Co 
at  Duane  on  Lotts  Creek,  and  will  resume 
operations  of  the  mines  at  once. 

The  coal  trade  in  Louisville,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  small  retailers 
is  disappointed  over  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
posed ordinance,  including  a  coal  licensing 
measure,  was  postponed  bv  the  citv  council 
recently,  the  general  ordinance  being 
passed,  with  the  coal  section  cut  out.  This 
section  provided  for  an  annual  license  fee 
on  all  retailers  of  $500  a  year,  and  of  $100 
a  year  for  jobber  or  broker.  Large  re- 
tailers are  for  the  measure,  and  some  time 
ago  endorsed  such  a  plan  in  the  Coal 
Ketailers  Division  of  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Trade.  Their  argument  is  that  the 
snowbirds  and  small  retailers  are  spoiling 
business,  and  that  when  the  large  retailer 
stocks  up  in  the  fall  to  take  care  of 
emergency  demand,  the  snowbirds  take 
advantage  of  every  drop  in  mine  prices  to 
undersell  the  retailer  who  is  carrying  stock 
for  protection. 


NEW  YORK 

Lucien  Hill  is  now  connected  with  the 
Tuttle  Coal  Corporation.  52  Broadway,  New 
iork  City,  in  the  capacity  of  sales  man- 
ager with  jurisdiction  over  the  North  At- 
lantic and  New  England  States.  Mr.  Hill 
was  manager  of  Eastern  sales  for  the 
United  Coal  Co.,  for  ten  years,  and  re- 
cently was  sales  manager  of  the  Wright- 
Gibson  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  with  offices  in  New 
York   City. 

The  Jones-Koblegard  Coal  Co.,  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  has  been  renamed  the  State 
'  »al  Co..  Inc..  R.  M.  Jones,  president,  John 
Koblegard,  Jr..  vice-president  and  treasur- 
er. J.  W.  Grant,  vice-president,  and  H.  L. 
Robinson,  secretary.  The  Philadelphia  of- 
fice has  been  discontinued  and  New  York 
I  ity  quarters  opened  at  50   Church   St. 

J.  C.  Meyerboff  has  become  associated 
with  P.  B.  Gerhardt.  of  No.  1  Broadway. 
-New  York  City.  Mr.  Meyerhoff,  who  is 
well  known  among  the  coal  trade,  will  look 
after  the  local  and  nearby  business. 
„  *-,-  ^-  Loomls.  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  R.R.  Co.,  has  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  group  insurance  policy  cov- 
ering more  than  2,000  employees  of  the 
railroad.  The  policy  represents  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  insurance  of  about  $50,000,- 
000  and  is  for  both  life  and  accident  pro- 
tection. 

Recent  incorporations  of  coal  concerns 
in  this  state  to  transact  business  in  Man- 
hattan include  the  following:  D.  L.  Flack 
*  Son.  to  deal  in  coal,  wood  and  ice  with 
a  capital  of  $175,000.  The  incorporators 
are  W  P.  .\nderson,  W.  F.  Woods  and 
'h^\,^:  ^'"S5'*'5'-  McNeil  Coal  Co.,  capital 
*-U0,000.  Tlie  incorporators  are  L.  A. 
Corya,  A.   Hugo  and  K.   W.  O'Neil. 

Soon  the  Buffalo  coal  men  will  give 
attention  to  the  annual  golf  tournament, 
for    which    the    Weaver    Coal    Co.    offers    a 


OHIO 

William  A.  Colston  has  been  named  gen- 
eral counsel  and  vice-president  of  the 
Nickle  Plate  R.R.  He  will  take  charge  of 
his  new   work  at    Cleveland   May    1. 

The  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation 
announces  the  opening  of  a  branch  office 
at  1137  Guardian  BIdg.  Cleveland  in  charge 
of  Prank  Henderson. 

Calvin  R.  Holmes,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  broadcasted 
a  speech  by  radio  to  the  Southeastern  coal 
merchants'  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  on 
the  evening  of  their  first  day's  session. 
This,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  first  speech 
on   coal   topics,    made    through   space. 

A  big  merger  of  the  so-called  independent 
mines  of  the  Hazard  district  is  being 
worked  out.  It  is  understood  that  some 
twenty-eight  mines  may  be  acquired  and 
that  most  of  these  are  of  large  capacity. 
Frank  Ray.  well-known  mining  engineer  of 
Columbus,  is  at  present  in  the  Hazard  dis- 
trict making  a  survey  of  their  potentialities 
and  an  appraisal  of  the  equipment  so  that 
these  can  be  worked  out  into  a  general 
plan  for  a  merger.  Among  others  inter- 
ested are:  Jewett.  Bigelow  &  Brooks, 
Columbus  Mining  Co.,  and  Daniel  Boone 
Coal  Co. 


OKLAHOMA 

A  situation  similar  to  that  of  a  new  oil 
field  or  a  new  gold  field  is  found  in  the 
recently  discovered  coal  field  on  the  Okla- 
homa-Kansas border.  The  race  is  on  now 
for  the  gate  city  to  this  field,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Vinita  and  Miami  in  Ok- 
lahoma, Coffe>Tille,  Parsons,  Chetopa.  .\1- 
tamont.  Edna  and  Cherryvale  in  Kansas 
are  all  contending  for  this  business  The 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  surveving 
from  Chetopa  south  15  miles  in  the  heart 
of  the  new  field.  The  Frisco  has  surveved 
a  line  from  Vinita,  Okla.,  to  Blue  Jacket, 
Okla,  Operators  are  taking  leases  at  high 
figures  and  more  than  $5,000,000  has  been 
reported  paid  out  in  leases  last  year.  The 
vein   measures   over  5   feet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Central  Union  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  has  filed  a  brief  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  suit  of  minority  stockholders 
against  the  decree  of  the  district  court  in 
the  dissol'ition  of  the  Reading  Coal  Co. 
case.  It  requests  that  the  decree  of  the 
lower   court    be   affirmed. 

The  .American  ConneUsvllle  Fuel  Co.  has 
been  organized  to  operate  the  La  Belle 
coke  plant  recently  purchased  from  the 
La  Belle  Coke  Co.  The  officers  of  the  new 
company  are  R,  M.  Fr.v.  president :  W. 
Russell  Carr,  vice-president,  both  of  Union- 
town,  and  John  J.  O'Connell,  of  Pittsburgh, 
secretary   and   treasurer. 

A  cave-in  occurred  on  the  roaxl  between 
Pottsville  and  St.  Clair,  at  a  point  half-way 
between  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  tunnel  and 
East  Mines.  As  a  result  the  road  was 
closed  from  both  ends,  and  traffic  forced 
to  detour  by  way  of  Mill  Creek.  The  fall 
Is  thought  to  have  been  into  one  of  the 
breasts  of  the  old  Chamberlain  workings, 
which  are  known  to  extend  in  that 
direction. 

The  Fulton  Steam  Coal  Co.,  consisting 
largely  of  Youngwood  capitalists,  has  taken 
over  the  holdings  of  the  Scottdale  Coal  Co. 
on  the  Y'ukon  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  holdings  of  the  purchasers  now  aggre- 
gate  950   acres  of  coal. 

J.  M.  Black  and  C.  F.  Roy.  of  Somerset, 
have  just  closed  a  deal  for  526  acres  of 
"C"  Prime  and  "B"  vein  coals  in  Quema- 
honing  township.  The  mine  is  located  at 
Rowena  station,  on  the  Somerset  &  Cam- 
bria branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  A  company  has 
been  formed  under  the  name  of  Blaekroy 
Quemahoning    Coal    Co. 

The  Carbon  Coal  Co..  Jackson,  capital 
$120,000.  has  filed  charter  papers,  the  in- 
corporators being  Emory  Cain,  Henry  L. 
Spencer    and    Ben    C.    Sewell. 

Derby,  Harris  and  Good,  engineers,  wish 
to  announce  the  opening  of  their  offices  at 
908-9  Mears  Bldg..  Scranton.  Members  of 
the  firm  are:  Fred  K.  Derby,  H.  E.  Harris 
and    Frank    Good. 
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The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co..  with  offices 
in  New  York  City  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
announces  the  appointment  as  sales  man- 
ager of  its  coal  and  coke  department  of 
Ralpli  M.  Hamilton,  who  has  resigned  as 
sales  manager  of  the  Jefferson  Gas  Coal 
Co.   to   accept    this   new    position. 

Two  men  w'ere  recently  killed  in  the 
Woodward  Mine  of  the  Glen  Aden  Coal  Co., 
at  Edwardsville.  The  necks  and  the  backs 
of  both  of  the  men  were  broken  and  they 
must  have  been  instantly  killed.  The 
accident  was  not  discovered  immediately 
and  it  was  not  until  the  men  had  failed 
to  return  to  their  homes  that  a  search  was 
commenced. 

Total  production  in  the  Twelfth  Anthra- 
cite District  reached  4.527,194  tons  in  1921. 
This  figure  represents  an  increase  of 
approximately  500,000  tons  over  the  pro- 
duction in  1920.  The  district  includes 
Kingston,  Edwardsville,  Larksville,  Ply- 
mouth borough  and  a  portion  of  Plymouth 
township. 

The  secretary  of  state  has  issued  a 
charter  to  the  Acme  Coal  Co.,  of  Shinnston, 
capitalized  at  $50,000.  The  incorporators 
are:  L,.  C.  Crile.  A.  11.  Leonard,  of  Clarks- 
burg, George  W.  Simpson,  Johnstown,  Basil 
H.  Lucas  and  T.  \V.  Brockman  of  Shinnston. 

Increases  of  capital  stock  have  been  au- 
thorized bv  the  following  coal  companies, 
according  to  notices  filed  at  Harrlsburg: 
Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  $2,500,000  to 
$7,500,000  ;  A.  X.  Pershing,  treasurer, 
Westmoreland  County ;  Lnmated  Mlnlnc 
Co..  $100,000  to  $150,000  ;  George  H.  Lum, 
treasurer,  Clearfield  County :  Pioneer  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  $25,000  to  $500,000  ;  Charles  P. 
Colbert,  vice-president,  Allegheny  County. 
The  Cardiff  Coal  Co.  will  increase  its  in- 
debtedness from  nothing  to  $4,000,000  ;  A. 
N.  Pershing,  treasurer.  Westmoreland 
County. 

Production  in  the  Second  Bltuminoas  Dis- 
trict was  2,514,669  tons  less  in  1921  than  in 
1920.  The  district  produced  1,455,556  tons 
less  coke  last  year  than  in  1920.  In  1921 
4,021,474  tons  of  coal  were  mined  and  in 
1920  6,536,146  tons.  In  1921  the  produc- 
tion of  coke  amounted  to  377,041  tons  and 
in  19l0  it  was  1,832,597  tons. 

Production  in  the  Second  Anthracite  Dis- 
trict reached  3,221,669  tons  during  1921. 
There  are  thirteen  collieries  with  thirty- 
one  mines  operated  by  ten  companies  in 
the  district,  and  all  of  these  are  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  Lehieh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  will 
drive  a  1,000  ft.  tunnel  to  reach  new  levels 
in  the  No.   11  mine. 

Effective  April  1.  headquarters  of  the 
Coal.  Coke  and  Iron  Ore  Committee,  Cen- 
tral Freight  Association  territory,  will  be 
at  Room  606,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry  De- 
partment has  just  had  prepared  a  map 
showing  the  forest  fires  of  1921  and  where 
the  greatest  fire  hazards  exist.  The  great- 
est hazards  are  shown  to  be  in  the  thickly 
populated  sections  of  the  anthracite  region, 
including  Luzerne,  Schuylkill  and  North- 
umberland counties.  In  the  bituminous 
coal  region  the  Johnstown  district  is  shown 
as  a  hazard. 

Bituminous  coal  companies  recently 
granted  charters  are:  DuBois  Coal  Co., 
DuBois ;  capital,  $50,000;  treasurer,  W.  H. 
Rockey,  DuBois ;  incorporators,  W.  H. 
Rockey,  S.  M.  Davenport  and  J.  E.  Pry, 
DuBois.  Stineman  -  Gorman  Coal  Co., 
Ebensburg ;  capital,  $10,000;  treasurer  I. 
E.  Lewis.  Ebenburg  ;  incorporators,  James 
c.  Stineman  and  I.  E.  Lewis,  Ebensburg, 
and  George   P,   Gorman,    Hartford,    Conn. 

Effective  April  1  the  Pittsburgh  office  of 
the  Hendrick  Manofactarinp  Co.  will  be 
located  in  the  Union  Arcade  Bldg. 

.*.  Spates  Brady,  of  Elkins,  president  of 
the  Brady  Coal  Co.,  was  attending  the 
Sixth  District  Rotary  convention  at  Johns- 
town on  March  28  and  29. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  has 
given  notice  that  the  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Dauphin  County  Court  uphold- 
ing the  WUliams  tonnage  tax  act  of  1921. 
will  be  argued  in  Philadelphia,  April  17. 
which  is  also  the  date  for  the  appeal  from 
Judge  Puller's  decision  declaring  the  Kohler 
anti-cave  law  unconstitutional.  Attorney 
General  Alter  will  appear  for  the  State  in 
the  tonnage  tax  case. 


TEXAS 

Tentative  report  of  Texas  Pacific  Coal  & 
Oil  Co.  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1921, 
shows  net  income  of  $2,077,519,  after 
charges,  depreciation,  etc.,  but  before 
depletion  and  Federal  taxes,  equivalent  to 
J2.46    a    share     (par    $10),    earned    on    the 


$8,448,048  capital  stock.  This  compares 
with  net  income  of  $8,913,946  after  Federal 
taxes,  of  $4.72  a  share,  earned  on  the 
$8,282,400  capital  stock  in  the  previous 
year.  Surplus  for  the  year  after  charges 
and  dividends  was  $1,071,520. 


VIRGINIA 

Representatives  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  New  York,  have  been  in  Norfolk 
making  a  survey  of  conditions  with  a  view 
to  opening  a  branch  office.  This  company 
has  hitherto  shipped  through  New  \  ork, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  has  pur- 
chased 40.000  acres  of  coal  land  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  and  will  likely  ship 
much  of  the  coal  from  its  field  through 
Hampton  Roads. 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announces 
the  appointment  as  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
office  of  Chester  B,  Koontz,  and  of  Carl  W. 
Blanchard.  as  manager  of  the  Newport 
News  office. 

The  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Roanoke  with  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,000.  and  has  acquired  large  hold- 
ings of  coal  lands,  mines,  railways,  etc.,  in 
Letcher,  Harlan,  Perry  and  Pike  counties, 
Kentucky. 

The  Little  Lick  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Staunton, 
with  a  maximum  of  $100,000  and  a  minimum 
of  $15,000,  has  been  granted  a  charter  to 
mine  and  deal  in  coal  and  other  minerals. 
The  officers  and  incorporators  are  Hugh 
B.  Sproul.  president ;  John  Stott,  secretary, 
and  A.   Erskine  Miller,    all   of   Staunton. 


WEST    VIRGINIA 

Adhering  to  his  former  statement  that 
coal  acreage  in  Monongalia  County  must 
stand  the  same  proportionate  increase  in 
assessment  as  is  being  placed  on  other 
property.  County  .Assessor  E.  E.  White 
states  that  nothing  can  come  out  of  a  con- 
ference between  himself  and  the  owners  of 
coal  acreage  until  after  his  reports  have 
been  submitted  to  the  board  of  equaliza- 
tion and  review. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia  has 
granted  a  writ  of  error  to  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case  of  Mike  Kirchaski  agaist  Lon 
Smith  and  others,  appealed  from  Taylor 
County.  Kirchanski  sued  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Taylor  County  for  $100,000  dam- 
ages for  injuries  sustained  financially  and 
nhvsicallv  from  members  of  the  miners 
union.  He  alleges  that-  the  latter  threw 
him  out  of  a  union  meeting,  boycotted  him 
and  caused  injuries  resulting  in  the  ampu- 
tation of  his  leg. 

One  of  the  original  J.  V.  Thompson  tracts 
in  Cass  district  of  Monongalia  County  has 
changed  hands.  This  covers  286  acres  ot 
coal  land  which  has  been  transferred  by 
the  Ayrshire  Corporation  to  Andrew  M. 
Linn  of  Washington,  Pa„  for  a  considera- 
tion said   to  be  about    $130,000. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  old  tipple  of 
the  Ashland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  by  fire  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  company  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  pushing  construction  work  on 
the  new  tipple  of  the  company. 

There  is  now  under  construction  at 
Amherstdale  for  the  Proctor  Coal  Co.  in 
the  Logan  County  field,  a  store  building,  a 
part  of  which  will  be  for  office  use,  and  to 
contain  a  store  room,  the  office  of  the  store 
manager,  payroll  office  and  the  office  of  the 
superintendent.  The  Proctor  company  has 
of  late  been  increasing  its  working  force 
and  the  new  building  has  become  necessary 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  larger  number 
of  employees  of  the  company  at  Amherst- 
dale. 

The  proposed  merger  of  the  coal  mining 
properties  of  the  Cardiff  Smokeless  Coal 
Co  with  those  of  the  Harry  B.  Coal  St  Coke 
Co  continues  to  be  tied  up  in  the  district 
court  of  the  northern  District  of  West 
Virginia,  a  hearing  having  been  held  before 
Judge  W.  E.  Baker  on  April  1,  The  hear- 
ing was  upon  a  temporary  restraining 
order  awarded  by  Judge  Waddell  of  the 
U  S  Circuit  Court,  returnable  before 
Judge'  Baker  on  April  1.  Minority  stock- 
holders headed  by  Charles  H.  Diffenderfer, 
of  Philadelphia,  oppose  the  merger.  With- 
out indicating  his  holding  on  the  motion 
for  an  injunction.  Judge  Baker  continued 
the  temporary  restraining  order  for  ten 
days  The  controversy  arises  over  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  coal  properties  In 
Harrison,   Marion  and  Preston   counties. 

.1  T.  Wilson,  one  of  the  prominent  oper- 
ators of  the  Tug  River  field,  with  head- 
quarters at  Bluefield,   spent  the  latter  part 


of  March  in  New  York,  returning  to  Blue- 
field  about  April   1. 

The  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  operating 
at  Bayard,  and  its  employees,  have  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  on  a  new  scale,  the 
miners  having  withdrawn  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  organization  and  having 
formed  an  independent  organization.  The 
scale  was  suggested  by  the  employees  and 
accepted  by  them  after  a  conference  with 
officials  of  the  company.  Rates  now  in 
effect  are  as  follows:  Pick  mining,  80c. 
per  ton  ;  machine  loading  51c.  ;  cutting  and 
scrapping,  lie.  Day  labor:  Cutting,  55c. 
per  hour  ;  scrapping,  50c. ;  motormen.  54c. ; 
brakemen,  50c. ;  drivers,  50c, ;  oar  grabbers, 
50c.;  trackmen,  53c.;  trackmen  helpers, 
4Sc.  ;  weight  boss,  52c.:  tipplemen,  45c.; 
blacksmiths,  n4c.  ;  repairmen.  54c.;  all 
other  work.  45c. 

Everett  Drennen,  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  returned  to  his 
headquarters  at  Elkins  early  in  the  month 
after  a  business  trip  to  New  Y^ork. 


WISCONSIN 

The  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.  has  dis- 
continued its  general  offices  in  the  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank  Bldg.,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  company  will  now  be  admin- 
istered at  the  offices  connected  with  the 
byproduct  plant  on  Greenfield  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  Ltd.  has  several  freight  vessels 
plying  out  of  Vancouver  and  other  Brit- 
ish Columbia  ports.  Of  late  these  ships 
have  returned  from  Australian  ports  carry- 
ing coal,  in  some  cases  enough  to  supply 
fuel  for  the  return  voyage.  The  Vancouver 
Island  collieries  are  complaining  ot  this 
practice.  They  have  represented  to  the 
Dominion  Government  that  the  branches  of 
their  service  should  be  the  first  to  stand  by 
the  principle  of  patronizing  home  industry. 
It  is  stated  that  if  the  island  mines  could 
depend  upon  getting  the  business  of 
bunkering  these  Government  ships  it  would 
make  the  difference  between  operation 
part-time  and  working  at  capacity.  The 
authorities  are  understood  to  have  agreed 
to  give  these  representations  serious  con- 
sideration. 

OUTPUT   FOR   FEBRUARY,    1922 

Vancouver   Island   District 

Mine  To"« 
Western  Fuel  Corporation  of  Canada,  . 

Ltd.,  Nanaimo    5b,iiia 

Canadian    Colliers    (D)    Ltd.,  ,n  ,ca 

Cosmox    30,360 

Extension    S'SSn 

South  Wellington    oI'So? 

Granby  Cons.  M.S.&P.  Co.    23,987 

Nanoose  Wellington  Collieries  .    S.bii 

Old  Wellington   (King  &  Foster)  »^° 

Total    146,412 

Nicola-Princeton  District 

Middlesboro  Collieries    6.653 

Fleming  Coal  Co «■"" ' 

Coalmont  Collieries o'Xel 

Princeton  Coal  &  Land  Co -"°* 

Total 21.805 

Crow's    Nest   Pass   District 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co., 

Coal  Creek   i Ini^t 

Michel    K  eiK 

Corbin  Coal  &  Coke  Co ■  ■  ''■"^'^ 

Total ■■    ^•'■"^^ 

Grand  Total   2«.639 


NOVIA   SCOTIA 

The  wage  dispute  between  the  British 
Empire  Stl^l  corporation  and  the  miners 
has  come  up  for  consideration  m  the 
Domink>n'par?iament.  in  consequence  of  he 
action  of  the  executive  of  'he  Unite(l  M ine 
Workers  in  ordering  the  •"/".  '9  |'"J® 
on  the  iob "  with  a  view  of  limiting  ine 
oStpuf  bel'ow  the  profit  level  This  move 
was  strongly  condemned  by  Premier  King 
and  James  Murdock,  minister  of  labor,  ana 
fhe  ordCT  was  generally  disregarded  by  the 
r^iners  About  60  men  who  were  loafing 
at  their  work  were  discharged.  The 
Dominion  government  has  decided  to  reccm- 
vene  the  Conciliation  BcDard  for  a  new 
hearing  of  the  case  and  the  offer  has 
been  a^ccepted  by  executives  of  the  United 
Mine   Workers. 
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.1.  p.  Bickfll.  president  of  the  Blue 
Diamond  Coal  Mines,  controlled  by  the 
Mclntvre  and  Timiskaming  Mining  com- 
panies", has  just  returned  to  Toronto  after 
a  visit  to  the  property  in  British  Columbia 
and  states  that  the  mine  continues  to 
operate.  \^niile  the  mine  has  instituted 
open  shop,  efforts  were  made  to  persuade 
miners  to  walk  out  on  April  1,  and  while 
seme  of  the  workers  laid  down  their  tools 
the    majority  of    them   are    at    work. 

G.  H.  >Ierrr»veather.  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Dealers 
Association.  Chicago,  was  a  recent  caller 
in   Toronto. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Wliile  the  Senate  increased  the  appro- 
priation lor  geological  surveys  to  $352,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  House  msisted 
that  there  be  no  increase  from  the  $300,00" 
which  was  the  amount  approved  by  that 
bodv.  While  $300,000  is  the  amount  which 
has"  been  appropriated  for  geological  sur- 
veys during  the  last  ten  years,  that 
amount  of  money  does  not  buy  as  much  in 
the  way  of  field  work  as  it  did  ten  years 
ago.  In  addition,  there  are  urgent  demands 
for  geological  work  at  this  time  due  to 
the  fact  that  work  in  the  metal  mining 
camp.s  and  in  the  oil  fields  was  stopped 
during  the  war  so  as  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  special  war  demands. 

The  Inited  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  'An  open  competitive  exam- 
ination for  transitman  on  May  10.  At  least 
ten  vacancies  in  the  General  Land  Office 
Service,  and  vacancies  in  positions  requir- 
ing similar  qualifications,  will  be  filled  from 
this  examination,  unless  it  is  found  in  the 
interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy 
by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 

The  deficiency  bill  passed  by  Congress 
and  made  a  law  by  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent makes  available  $6,2S2.6S5  for  fuel 
for  the  N'avv  ;  $39,812  for  fuel  for  public 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  $4,000 
for  fuel  for  the  postoflice  department; 
$150,000  for  fuel  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
$6.i0.000  for  fuel  for  public  buildings. 

Coal  operators  in  the  East  will  probably 
lose  considerable  business  if  the  Navy  De- 
partment concentrates  the  battleship  fleet 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
contemplation  by  Secretary  Denby  to  meet 
the  situation  caused  by  the  radical  reduc- 
tion in  Xavj'  personnel  proposed  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  At  pres- 
ent the  N'avv  maintains  coal  burning  ships 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  oil  burners  on 
the  Pacific,  as  an  economy  measure  to 
save  the  transportation  of  oil  or  coal 
needed  for  the  vessels. 

A  new  major  subdivision  hEis  been  cre- 
ated in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
by  raising  the  rtivision  of  Alaskan  mineral 
resources  to  the  status  of  a  branch.  Here- 
tofore the  Alaskan  work  has  been  a  sub- 
division under  the  Geologic  Branch.  The 
work  will  continue  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Colonel  A.  H.  Brooks,  whose 
title  under  the  rearrangement  is  Chief. 
Alaskan    Geologist. 


Traffic  News 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  railroads  to  reduce  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  mines  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  in  southern  Illinois  to  points 
in  Arkansas.  Louisiana  and  Texas  is  not 
unreasonable  and  has  vacated  its  suspen- 
sion of  the  rates  which  will  go  into  effect 
April    23. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July 
30  the  proposal  to  increase  rates  on  slacl< 
coal  from  Sheridan,  Wyo..  districts  to 
Crawford.  Neb.,  and  other  stations  on  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  by  amounts  varying  from  40c. 
to  74c.  per  ton. 

The  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Ry.  has  filed  a 
protest  with  the  I.  C.  C.  asking  that  the 
Louisville  &  Nash.ville  he  required  to  allow 
the  complainant  riot  less  than  50c.  per 
net  ton  of  bituminous  coal  from  mines  on 
its  line  to  O.  &  K.   junction. 

Freight  interchanges  between  railroads  at 
Lockport.  .X.  T.,  are  much  wanted  by 
shippers,  as  well  as  by  coal  dealers  tiiere. 
and  a  hearing  on  the  subject  has  been  given 
by  the  I.  C.  C.  A  similar  interchange  is 
desired  at  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  but  a  Court  of 
Appt-als  order  relieves  the  railroads  from 
ciivrying  out   the   plan. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Boise  (iasliglit 
A-    Cok..    <■,>.,    the    I.    C.    C.    holds    that    the 


rates   on    mine    run    from    Sunnyside,    Utah, 
to    Boise,    Idaho,    are    not    unreasonable. 

After  investigation  the  commission  has 
decided  that  proposed  reduced  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  points  on  the  C.  &  O.. 
in  eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virgmia.  and 
from  districts  in  northern  Tennessee,  east- 
ern Kentucky  and  southwestern  Virginia  on 
the  L  &  N.,  to  points  west  of  Louisville, 
on  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  Southern 
Rv  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  to  St. 
Louis  are  justified.  The  commission  has 
vacated  its  order  suspending  these  rates 
and  will  allow  them  to  take  effect  April  ii. 
The  commission  Itas  decided  that  the 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  points  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  to  Chicago  during 
Federal  control  were  reasonable. 

The  commission  has  decided  that  the 
divisions  accorded  the  Marion  &  Eastern 
R  R  out  of  joint  rates  on  coal  from  mmes 
on  its  lines  to  points  in  Iowa.  Wisconsin, 
and    Nel^raska.    were    not    unreasonable. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  refused  to  allow  the 
railroads  to  reduce  the  rates  on  coal  from 
mines  in  the  Rock  Springs  and  Kemmerer 
districts  in  Wyoming  to  points  in  Utah, 
south  of  Ogden,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
R  R  and  its  connections-  The  purpose  of 
the  reduction  was  to  restore  a  previously 
existing  equality  in  the  rates  to  the  destina- 
tions in  Utah  from  the  Wyoming  mines 
and  from  the  Castle  Gate  district  of  Utah. 
The  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Xemonrs  &  Co.. 
of  Wilmington,  has  complained  against  un- 
reasonable rates  on  anthracite  coal  from 
Hudson,  Pa.  to  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Midland  Coal  Co.. 
the  commission  decides  that  the  rates  on 
coal  from  Williams.  Okla.,  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  in  1916  and  1917  were  not  unreason- 
able. 

Deciding  the  complaint  of  the  National 
Sui>pl.v  Co..  the  commission  holds  that  the 
rates  "on  coke  from  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  to 
Coburg  and  Fontanelle.  la.,  and  Adams, 
Neb.,    are    not    unreasonable. 

The  ICC.  has  assigned  for  hearing 
April  22  at  St.  Louis  the  case  before  it 
involving  reduced  rates  on  coal  from 
Illinois  mines  on  the  Illinois  Central  to 
Arkansas  points  on  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western  R  R. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  J.  li.  Mott  Co., 
an  examiner  recommends  that  the  petition 
of  the  company  for  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  on  bituminous  coal  via  the  is. 
&  O  and  Pennsylvania  from  mines  on  the 
B.  &  O.  in  West  Virginia  to  Trenton.  N. 
J.,    be    denied. 

The  I  C.  C.  has  assigned  for  further 
hearing  Mav  15  at  Salt  Lake  the  complaint 
of  the  Cameron  Coal  Co.  and  others  vs.  the 
A.  T.  &  S.  F. 

In  complaints  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  Northern 
States  Power  Co..  of  Minneapolis,  and  John 
Slorrcll  &  Co..  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  allege 
unreasonable  rates  on  fine  coal  from  Illi- 
nois.  Indiana,   and  Kentucky. 

Dewey  Bros.  Co..  of  Blanchester,  Ohio,  in 
several "  complaints  alleges  unreasonable 
rates  on  coal  from  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,   to    Ohio    points. 

The  complaint  of  the  Northwestern 
PeiinsvlTanla  Coal  Operators'  Association 
will   be   heard   at   Pittsburgh.    April    26. 

The  Colony  Coal  Co..  of  Denver,  ,has 
complained  against  unreasonable  rates  on 
coal  from  Dines,  Wyo.,  to  Portland,  pre., 
and  nn  rates  on  mine  props  and  ties  from 
Fox   Park  to  Dines. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Hood  Pottery 
Clar  Products  Co..  an  I.  C.  C.  exarniner 
recommends  that  the  rate  during  Federal 
control  on  slack,  pea,  nut  and  run  of  mine 
coal  from  Rathbun,  Tenn..  to  Melville,  Tenn.. 
was  not    unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Pratt  Engineering 
&  Machine  Co..  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recom- 
mends that  the  rate  on  bulk  coke  from 
Tupelo.  Miss.,  to  Atlanta.  Ga..  is  un- 
reasonable. 
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rangement  that  worked  so  closely  with  the 
Central  Competitive  Field.  Indications  are 
that  the  oiierators  in  the  new  association 
will  negotiate  a  separate  agreement  with 
the  miners  in  their  territory  and  it  Is 
likelv  that  this  will  lie  done  without  the 
presence  of  .\lexander  Howat  who  for 
seventeen  years  has  been  the  presiding 
olflcer  in  conferences  of  the-  Kansas  miners. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
at  the  recent  meeting  to  meet  with  the 
miners'  representatives  and  work  out  a  basic 
wage  scale : 

Iowa — E.  C.  Smith  and  J.  Norwood.  Des 
Moiries. 

Kansas — Ira  Clemens  and  C.  F.  Spencer, 
Pittsburg. 

Oklahoma — D.  C.  McAIpine,  Haileyv-ille  ; 
J.   C.   Re  id.  McAlester. 

Missouri — F.  W.  Lukins.  Kansas  City; 
C.    J.    Baxter.    Kirksville. 

Arkansas — H.  N.  Taylor,  Kansas  City; 
M.   M.    McWilliams.    Spadra. 


^Association  Activities 

Trans-Mississippi    Coal    Operators' 

Association 

.\  new  coal  operators'  association  has 
been  oraanized  consisting  of  the  producers 
in  Iowa.  Missouri,  Kansas,  .\rkansas  and 
Oklahoma.  It  takes  in  the  old  associations 
known  as  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal 
Operators'  Association  and  the  Oklahoma 
Coal  Operators'  Association.  This  means 
that    thev    have    pulled    away    from    the   ar- 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion. Fifth  annual  convention  at  the  Drake 
Hotel.  Chicago.  111..  May  18-20.  Executive 
secretary.  Joseph  E.  OToole,  South  Penn 
Square,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary,  F.  O.  Sandstrom, 
Boston   Building,    Denver,   CoL 

Itlissouri  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  16 
and  17  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Secretary.  F.  A.  Parker,  Arcade  Bldg..  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  spring  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, 111..  April  19-21.  Secretary,  F.  L. 
Hutchinson,  29  West  39th  St..  New  York 
City. 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Congress  Hall,  Chicago, 
May  24  to  25.  Committee  on  arrangements. 
Harry  N.  Taylor,  chairman.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold  and  Walter  Cunningham. 

Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  15  at 
Norton.  Va.  Secretary  G.  D.  Kilgore.  Nor- 
ton,   Va. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.,    May   22   to   25. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  will  hold 
its  national  spring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,    Detroit,   Mich.,    April    26-28. 

National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park  Rochester  N.  Y.. 
May  13-20.  Secretary.  S.  C.  McLeod,  130 
W.    42nd    St.,   New   York   City. 

Xii.tinnal  Foreign  Trade  Council  will  hold 
its  tnnSri  mietfng  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annSal  meeting  May  15,  at  Sydney. 
n:  S  ,  Canada.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Hanrahan, 
Sydney,   N.   S. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1.  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City  N  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer. J  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers  Club 
Bldg..   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  twentv-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  "and  Wisconsin  ReteU  Coal 
Dealers'  Association  will  be  held  »t  th« 
Hotel  Highland.  Delavan  Lake  Delavan, 
Wis.,  June  13,  14.  15.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan,  Chicago,  111. 

American.  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  8 
to  10  at  Atlanta.  Ga.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Rice. 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  .\s80Cla- 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meetmg  April  ^6 
and  27  at  the  Severin  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  Secretary.  R.  R.  Yeagley.  Fidelity 
Trust    Bldg..    Indianapolis.    Ind. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 
Trenton.    N.  J  .   June   7    and    8. 

National  .-Satety  Council.  Eleventh  annual 
Safetv  t^ongress  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  .\u_g.  '-S 
to  Sept.  1.  Executive  .secretary.  \N .  H- 
Cameron.  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Coal  Mining  Institute  of  .\mericn  will 
meet  Dec.  13.  14  and  15  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Secretarv  H.  D.  Mason,  Jr..  911  Chamber 
of  Commerce   Bldg..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Charting  the  Trade  Association's  Future 

TRADE  associations  had  their  innings  at  Washington 
last  week.  Several  hundred  representatives  of  these 
organizations,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all 
lines  of  industry,  assembled  to  confer  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  the  functions  and  future  of  the 
trade-association   movement. 

Many  traveled  to  Washington  to  learn  how  they  could 
maintain  "open  price"  reports  and  not  get  into  trouble. 
They  were  told  that  this  feature  of  association  work 
is  in  the  "twilight  zone"  and  that  the  government  will 
not  participate,  even  to  publication  of  results,  in  such 
activities.  Mr.  Hoover  was  final  and  emphatic  on  this 
point.  He  did  not  say  that  open  price  reports  are 
illegal  or  that  they  are  legal,  but  that  they  ai'e  of  doubt- 
ful value  and  open  to  so  grave  misuse  that  any  who 
resort  to  them  hereafter  are  "skating  on  thin  ice."' 

Other  types  of  statistics  the  associations  are  urged  to 
maintain  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  ready  and 
willing  to  help  along  lines  that  are  clearly  not  of  doubt- 
ful application. 


law  till  the  courts  have  spoken.  The  operators  have 
learned  their  lesson.  They  are  waiting  on  the  court.  If 
the  contract  so  often  broken  by  the  mine  workers  is  an 
offense  against  United  States  laws  the  contract  is  in 
that  matter  against  public  interest  and  invalid,  and  the 
duty  of  the  operators  is  so  to  regard  it. 


"The  State,  It  Is  I" 

WHEN  a  French  King  made  the  bold  declaration: 
"The  state,  it  is  I,"  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
words  he  enunciated.  Today  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  are  quite  well  aware  that  neither 
they  nor  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  no,  nor  the  Congress 
itself,  is  the  state.  So  long  as  law  endures,  ours  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Some  laws  may  be 
repealed  by  Congress,  some  may  be  revised  by  consti- 
tutional enactment,  but  while  they  last  they  are  enforce- 
able without  the  action  of  Presidents,  Attorney  Generals 
or  Congressional  committees  and  none  of  these  can 
singly  or  together  absolve  even  the  meanest  of  citizens 
from  the  consequences  of  violating  the  law  as  it  stands. 

Consequently  though  all  the  executives  in  the  nation 
combine  to  bring  the  mine  workers  and  operators 
together  into  interstate  council  they  cannot  relieve  them 
from  responsibility  for  their  actions  to  the  federal 
courts.  For  a  while  it  was  believed  that  it  was  safe  to 
listen  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  especially  when 
both  were  backed  almost  unanimously  by  Congress,  the 
press  and  the  people. 

The  mine  workers  and  operators  believed  that  it  was 
the  prudent  matter  to  heed  such  an  appeal.  They  did 
so,  and  then  Judge  Anderson  revealed  the  fact  that  all 
the  wishes  of  all  the  people  were  as  nothing  as  compared 
with  the  laws  on  the  statute  books.  We  do  not  know 
whether  his  interpretation  of  the  law  has  validity — that 
must  be  left  to  the  superior  courts — but  this  is  certain, 
that  the  laws  and  not  the  wishes  of  the  executives  and 
legislative  bodies  determine  what  it  is  safe  to  do. 

Nor  can  one  be  guided  by  clamor.  The  cries  of  the 
marketplace  cannot  always  be  heeded  with  safety.  There 
is  no  guide  but  the  law,  and  there  is  no  certainty  of  the 


No  Time  to  Mediate 

A  PHILOSOPHER  once  declared  that  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things,  and  while  he  did  not  mention 
arbitration  among  the  many  things  he  specified,  it 
is  truly  one  of  those  things  for  which  there  is  a  time, 
as  one  Henry  Ford  learned  when  he  sent  the  message 
to  Europe:     "Out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas." 

This  is  said  because  editors  of  the  daily  press  are 
quite  generally  disposed  to  advocate  immediate  arbitra- 
tion of  the  strike  controversy.  Some  declare  that  the 
action  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  furnishes  both  a  precedent 
and  a  good  example.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  he  waited  twenty-three  weeks  before  acting  and 
that,  furthermore,  the  issues  involved  were  not  then  as 
large  as  they  are  today.  Consequently  the  period  of 
meditation  that  should  precede  effective  mediation  did 
not  have  to  be  so  long. 

Just  now  arbitration  between  mine  owners  and  oper- 
ators would  not  bring  any  nearer  the  end  of  the  coal 
strike.  Capital,  if  it  agreed  to  arbitrate,  would  abide 
by  a  decision  even  if  it  believed  it  ill-advised,  but  the 
mine  worker  would  not  accept  an  adverse  judgment. 
It  is  useless  to  suggest  that  he  be  tried  out  and  not 
condemned  unheard,  for  he  has  been  tried  already, 
many  times.  In  1919  the  Fuel  Administration,  being 
recalled  to  act  in  an  arbitral  capacity,  provided  for  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent  in  the  mine  workers'  scale  over 
war  wages. 

The  mine  workers  would  have  no  such  settlement,  and 
so,  of  course,  another  method  of  determining  the  wage 
was  provided.  If  an  independent  arbitrator  does  not 
find  the  mine  workers  willing  to  accept  his  decision, 
get  a  board  to  decide  the  matter  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  accept — thus  arguing,  President  Wilson  ap- 
pointed the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  which  gave 
an  increase  of  27  per  cent  over  ■  he  war-time  wage. 

But  even  this  did  not  please  the  mine  workers.  After 
they  had  returned  to  work  they  got  to  thinking  the 
matter  over.  "Only  27  per  cent  increase  above  war 
wages,"  they  cried,  "and  even  that  increase  not  equally 
distributed!"  They  went  back  to  work  eventually,  but 
only  when  the  day  workers  had  been  conceded  an  in- 
crease of  $1.50  a  day  over  the  $6  set  by  the  commission 
and  $2.50  a  day  over  war  wages. 

In  the  end,  therefore,  the  last  series  of  strikes  was 
not  settled  by  arbitration  but  by  private  agreement. 
The  issue  had  been  arbitrated  twice  and  had  to  be 
fought  out  eventually  by  other  methods.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  psychology  of  the  two  parties  was  changed 
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oy  the  time  the  strike  ended.  The  mine  workers  were 
just  a  little  less  expectant  and  greedy  than  they  had 
been,  and  the  long  strike,  having  depleted  the  coal 
piles,  had  raised  prices  and  made  the  operators  not 
exactly  willing  to  pay  more  for  labor  but  not  so  resist- 
ant as  they  had  been.  In  Washington  State  last  year 
the  wages  of  the  men  were  submitted  to  an  arbitration 
board,  but  the  strike  continued  after  the  award  was 
made. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  after  a  wage-agreement  dispute,  an 
arbitration  commission  was  appointed.  The  mine  work- 
ers refused  to  accept  the  decision  which  was  known  as 
the  Gillen  award,  U.  E.  Gillen,  of  Toronto,  being  the 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Thus  repulsed,  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation  agreed  to  meet  the  men  and 
made  a  concession  to  them  which  a  majority  of  the 
mine  workers'  representatives  accepted. 

The  men  rejected  the  new  scale  by  a  large  majority, 
however,  and,  going  back  to  work  at  the  Gillen-award 
wage,  which  was  all  the  company  would  pay,  proceeded 
to  "strike  on  the  job"  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  secretary  of  the  district  union.  The  men  decided 
to  reduce  their  work  per  day  so  that  it  would  square 
with  the  reduction  in  their  wages.  It  now  has  been 
arranged  to  recall  the  Gillen  committee  and  ask  it  to 
review  its  decision.  In  short,  the  cards  are  to  be 
shuffled  again.  Maybe  the  mine  workers'  hand  this 
time  will  be  such  that  they  will  be  willing  to  play.  If 
not,  another  shuffle  is  in  order.  The  mine  workers  must 
have  aces,  kings,  queens  and  jacks  or  they  do  not  play. 
Thus  does  it  happen  when  a  decision  is  given  for  which 
the  mine  workers  have  not  been  prepared.  They  refuse 
to  accept  it.  It  is  not  well  to  try  to  mediate  or 
arbitrate  until  there  is  some  hope  that  the  decision  will 
be  I'egarded  as  final.  The  union  workers  have  had 
months  of  idleness  and  have  suffered  much,  but  they 
still  believe  with  great  conviction  that  they  can  resist 
deflation  of  their  wages.  They  still  refuse  to  believe 
their  cause  cannot  win.  For  this  reason  their  leaders 
are  afraid  to  counsel  a  conciliatory  course. 

Mediation  or  arbitration  can  be  successful  only  when 
its  sole  function  is  to  make  less  painful  a  submission 
to  conditions  to  which  the  mine  workers  will  come 
after  long  privation  to  believe  is  inevitable.  So  long 
as  they  are  convinced  that  they  can  get  all  for  which 
they  ask,  administrators,  commissions,  arbitration 
boards  and  conferences  will  be  but  in  vain. 


How  Long  Does  It 

Take  to  Grow  Old? 

WHEN  first  erected  Marianna  was  the  leading  coal- 
mining plant  in  the  United  States,  being  con- 
structed according  to  the  most  advanced  plans  of  its  day. 
The  specially  designed  product  of  the  best  mine-equip- 
ment houses  in  the  country  was  installed.  The  firms 
that  furnished  Marianna  were  among  the  leaders  in 
mechanical  construction  for  coal  mines. 

Yet  after  ten  to  fiftee*^.  years  of  use  this  equipment 
has  been  found  so  inadequate  that  it  has  been  replaced. 
The  tipple  has  been  rebuilt,  the  fan  and  hoist  have  been 
displaced  and  from  the  electrical  development  installed 
the  company  e.xpects  to  make  50  per  cent  per  annum  of 
profit.  Of  course  that  is  not  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
the  product  but  50  per  cent  on  the  equipment,  a  much 
smaller  amount. 

These  facts  make  one  wonder  if  the  factor  of  obsoles- 
cence is  put  high  enough  in  the  coal-mining  industry. 


No  one  can  consider  Marianna  an  exception  save  in  the 
boldness  of  its  past  and  present  owners.  Other  plants 
obsolesce  as  Marianna  has  done,  but  as  long  as  the 
machinery  will  turn,  whether  for  profit  or  loss,  it  is 
allowed  to  go  on  turning,  though  the  savings  of  new 
machinery  would  pay  for  its  installation  within  a  few 
years. 

Automobile  manufacturers,  we  are  told,  allow  10  per 
cent  per  annum  for  obsolescence.  That  is  a  big  figure 
but  altogether  inadequate  in  an  industry  which  has  two 
ways  in  which  to  grow  old — in  the  product  and  in  the 
machinery  by  which  it  is  produced.  When  the  product 
changes  the  machine  becomes  obsolescent,  even  if  its 
method  of  manufacturing  the  product  remains  up  to 
date.  But  this  is  true  also  of  mining.  The  sizes  of  the 
coal  produced  change,  the  degree  of  cleaning  desired 
varies,  the  need  for  power  increases  or  decreases,  and 
when  the  end  sought  changes,  the  means  become  obsolete 
perhaps  even  more  rapidly  than  the  machine  itself. 

For  this  reason  a  large  fund  should  be  set  aside  for 
renewals.  Only  by  the  fact  that  we  in  America  have  not 
been  content  to  wait  for  a  machine  to  wear  out  have  we 
kept  down  our  costs.  Only  because  Europe  has  had  in 
view  a  half  century  of  use  when  equipping  its  plants  has 
it  fallen  behind  in  the  race.  A  15-per  cent  obsolescence 
charge  wduld  seem  justified  so  long  as  the  present 
progress  continues. 

If  this  is  doubted,  run  over  in  your  head  the  advances 
in  mining  in  the  last  few  years:  The  multivane  fan,  the 
electric  hoist,  the  skip,  the  vibrating  screen,  the  step 
screen,  the  rotary  dump,  the  eager,  the  trip  maker  and 
feeder,  the  storage  equipment,  the  safety  hoisting  j 
devices,  the  loading  boom,  the  improvement  in  box-car  m 
loaders,  the  car  retarders  under  the  tipple,  the  picking 
table  for  cleaning  each  car  individually,  the  sampler,  the 
concentrating  table,  the  thickener,  the  filter,  the  flotation 
cell,  pulverizing  equipment,  the  gravity  separation  tank, 
the  air  jig,  the  storage-battery  locomotive,  the  combina- 
tion locomotive,  dynamic  braking,  the  retarding  con- 
veyor, the  belt  and  apron  conveyor  for  the  product  of 
one  or  several  mines,  the  arc-wall  coal  cutter,  the  unload- 
ing device  for  mining  machines,  the  coal  loaders,  the 
heading  machine,  the  room  hoist,  the  cement  gun,  the 
portable  compressed-air  machine,  the  coal  and  rock 
drills,  electric  and  air-driven,  the  large  stripping  shovel, 
the  air-dump  car,  the  electric  safety  lamp,  the  oxy- 
acetylene  and  electric  welders,  the  automatic  starting 
devices,  the  automatic  reclosing  circuit  breakers,  the 
bearing  thermostats,  the  centrifugal  pump  and  a  number 
of  others. 

Some  may  pass  away  with  time  and  some  have  proto- 
types that  predated  them,  but  the  industry  nevertheless 
does  move  and  move  quickly.  Only  with  a  heavy  allow- 
ance for  obsolescence  can  we  keep  up  with  it. 

The  Leiter  plant  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Co.  as  recon- 
structed well  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
modernization.  When  that  mine  was  opened  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  revelation  of  mining  possibilities.  It  had 
for  many  years  labored  under  the  disadvantages  of  age. 
With  new  equipment  it  is  setting  new  standards  of  pro- 
duction. Only  the  owners  probably  know  the  loss  a 
retention  of  the  old  equipment  has  cost  the  company  in 
lowered  output  and  expensive  operation.  Fortunate  in- 
deed are  those  operators  who  so  keenly  realize  these 
facts  that  they  will  make  the  changes  which  the  times 
demand.  With  the  profits  thus  increased  they  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  losses  which  the  general  conservatism 
of  the  industry  caused  them  to  suffer. 
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Fires  in  Steeply  Pitching  Southern  Anthracite  Beds 
Are  Fought  With  Sik  and  Water  and  by  SeaUng* 

Fires  in  Steep  Beds  Must  Be  Extinguished  by  Flooding  with 
Water  from  Above — Passageways  in  Lower  Bed  with  Rock  Holes 
to  the  One  on  Fire  Are  Used  to  Locate  Extent  of  Conflagration 

By  J.  B.  WARRINERt 

Lunsford.  Pa. 


IN  THE  Wyoming,  or  northern  anthracite,  field  the 
beds  are  of  moderate  thickness  and  the  pitches  are 
light,  but  in  the  southern  anthracite  field  conditions 
are  markedly  different.  Here  the  Mammoth  bed  attains 
in  places  a  thickness  of  more  than  100  ft.,  and  the 
average  pitch  of  the  measure  is  70  per  cent.  Further- 
more, many  of  the  workings  are  in  areas  either  gobbed 
or  previously  mined  over  and  now  being  reworked. 
Most  of  the  fires  with  which  I  am  familiar  have  occurred 
in  such  places  and  in  some  cases  a  situation  already 
difficult  has  been  further  aggravated  by  rolls  oi-  con- 
tortions of  the  measures  which  have  doubled  the  Mam- 
moth bed  upon  itself,  forming  what  is  known  locally 
as  "capped  anticlines."  Some  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations  show  what  is  meant  by  this  term. 

Under  the  conditions  above  described  the  extinguish- 
ment of  fires  by  sealing  and  smothering  obviously  is 
practical  to  only  a  limited  extent.  Sometimes  sealing 
is  resorted  to  or  used  in  conjunction  with  other  methods, 
but  the  plan  finally  evolved,  after  much  experience  with 
this  type  of  fire,  is  to  fight  it  from  above  by  means  of 
water.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  fires  herein 
mentioned  do  not  ordinarily  break  out  into  a  blaze  or 
have  the  normal  characteristics  of  a  conflagration. 
Rather  they  are  smoldering  or  creeping  fires  which, 
having  a  limited  air  supply,  advance  slowly  through  the 
gob  and  burst  into  a  blaze  only  at  points  where  an 
ample  quantity  of  air  reaches  them.  Such  fires  are 
often  difficult  to  detect  until  they  have  spread  over  large 
areas.  In  recent  years  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  has  employed  fire  patrolmen  to  go  through  the  work- 
ings each  night  after  the  miners  are  out  in  an  endeavor 
to  locate  before  it  gets  any  real  headway  any  fire  that 
may  have  been  started. 

Fires  Start  Years  After  Places  Have  Caved 

Naturally,  many  of  the  fires  are  of  obscure  origin. 
In  many  instances  they  are  not  discovered  until  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  workings  in  the  areas  where 
they  occur. 

I  have  stated  that  the  finally  accepted  method  of  fight- 
ing such  fires  is  to  attack  them  with  water  from  above. 
This  is  done  either  by  pouring  it  in  at  the  crop  or  from 
an  upper  level,  or  by  driving  chutes  up  in  one  of  the 
small  underlying  beds  and  crosscutting  by  means  of 
rock  holes  or  small  tunnels  to  the  big  vein  above  the  fire. 
In  any  case  such  passages  have  to  be  driven,  for  only  in 
this  way  is  it  possible  to  explore  the  fire  area  thoroughly 
and  determine  its  extent.  Without  such  exploration  it 
is  difficult  to  feel  assured  that  the  fire  is  entirely  out. 

,  *J-  B.  W'ariiner'5  discussion  of  Douglas  Bunting's  paper  on 
''Mine  Fires  Extinguished  bv  Sealing."  Mr.  Bunting's  address  was 
delivered  befoie  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  MetallurKi- 
cal  Engineers,  at  Scranton.  Pa.,  Sept.  12.  1921,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  Conl  Age  under  the  title  "Detailed  Description  of  Fight 
Against  Two  Mine  Fires,"  Vol.  20,  pp.  373-376. 
tGeneral  Manager,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 


To  do  this  many  yards  of  chutes,  headings  and  tunnels 
have  to  be  driven. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  pursued  in  fighting  mine 
fires  under  the  conditions  outlined,  brief  descriptions 
of  three  such  fires  will  be  given — one  at  the  Lansford 
colliery  and  one  at  the  Coaldale  colliery,  both  in  the 
main  dip  of  the  Mammoth  vein,  also  one  at  Rahn  colliery 
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PLAN  AND  ELEVATIO.V  OF  NORTHEAST  MAMMOTH  GANG- 
WAY, coald,v.le,  pa. 

Olf  Rogan>  Tunnel.     The  coal  which  was  on  flre  was  on  a  slope 
vere  driven  to  get  above  the  burning  material. 
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^     ^     '  May  4,  1914 


CROSS-SECTION    FIRE    AREA    IX    MAMMOTH    BED    ANTI- 
CLINAL,, NO.  4  SLOPE  LEVEL,  LANSFORD  COLLIERY 

Coal  is  approximately  60  ft.  thicli  and  lies  on  70-deg.  pitcli. 
Onto  the  Are  in  these  workings  forty  carloads  of  silt  were  poured 
through  two  boreholes.    This  extinguished  the  Are. 

in  what  is  known  as  the  Sharp  Mountain  area  of  the 
Mammoth  bed,  all  these  collieries  being  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

The  Coaldale  fire  started  in  December,  1914.  Here 
the  bed  is  on  a  45-deg.  pitch.  Water  was  used  to  cool  off 
the  fire,  and  at  various  points  passages  were  driven  into 
the  affected  area  from  the  Skidmore  bed.  underlying  it. 
Tunnels  and  chutes,  both  in  coal  and  rock,  were  driven 
to  isolate  and  fight  the  fire.  After  the  area  affected  was 
definitely  determined  and  it  became  evident  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  extinguish  the  fire  with  water, 
the  gangways,  tunnels  and  chutes  were  sealed.  The 
holes  and  crevices  as  well  as  the  space  in  rear  of  the 
dams  were  filled  with  culm.  The  area  was  thus  effec- 
tively isolated  and  the  fire  smothered. 

Fire  Fighting  Is  Extremely  Expensive 

Not  OTily  did  this  fire  occasion  much  expense  in  pump- 
ing and  ventilation  but  1,500  ft.  of  chutes  and  2,000  ft. 
of  headings  or  holes  were  driven  around  the  affected 
area  as  well  as  a  tunnel  at  an  expense  of  $125,000. 
On  each  shift  thirty  men  were  employed  driving  chutes 
and  headings,  six  were  engaged  in  carrying  timber  and 
supplies  to  the  miners,  and  an  assistant  foreman  or 
fireboss  was  appointed  to  patrol  the  area  and  assure 
the  safety  of  the  men.  This  fire,  as  well  as  others  in 
the  Panther  Valley,  was  most  advantageously  fought 
from  on  top  by  driving  chutes,  holes,  etc. 

The  Lansford  fire  also  occurred  in  the  Mammoth  bed. 
in  the  territory  known  as  the  Main  Curve  of  No.  4  Slope 
level.  The  bed  in  this  area  is  approximately  60  ft.  thick 
and  lies  on  a  70-deg.  pitch.  The  fire  in  question  oc- 
curred on  May  4,  1914.  After  it  had  been  sealed  for 
more  than  two  years  an  attempt  was  made  to  reopen  the 
area.  Rock  holes  and  rock  chutes  were  driven  under- 
neath the  fire  area  to  locate  it.  In  addition,  chutes  were 
driven  in  the  bed  itself  to  help  fight  the  fire. 

Eventually  it  was  decided  that  the  area  should  be 
resealed.  Conci'ete  dams  were  built  and  silt  was  run 
behind  them  to  fill  all  crevices  in  the  coal,  thereby  in- 
suring an  airtight  seal.  Five  10-in.  boreholes  were 
drilled  from  the  surface,  but  only  two  reached  the  coal 
bed,  the  others  being  abandoned  by  the  contractor. 
About  forty  carloads  of  silt  was  mixed  with  water  and 
run  down  into  the  fire  area  and  back  of  the  dams.  Two 
years  later  the  area  was  reopened  and  no  active  traces 


of  the  fire  were  found.  The  cost  of  fighting  this  fire 
was  $180,000. 

No  fire  is  more  diflScult  to  fight  than  one  like  that  now 
burning  in  the  Mammoth  bed  at  the  Rahn  Colliery  along 
the  Sharp  Mountain  invert.  The  fire  area  in  this  case 
lies  in  what  is  known  as  the  East  "Q"  gangway.  Here 
the  coal  measure  is  practically  on  edge.  At  breast 
No.  160,  where  the  fire  was  discovered  above  the  gang- 
way on  Feb.  6,  1918,  the  bed  is  in  a  roll  and  consequently 
is  200  ft.  thick.  About  a  year  after  this  fire  was  dis- 
covered a  hot  area  was  noted  on  the  outcrop  a  distance 
of  600  ft.  above  the  gangway. 

To  fight  this  fire  effectively  it  was  decided  to  drive 
into  the  affected  area  with  rock  chutes  from  the  Skid- 
more  bed.  Several  passages  had  to  be  driven  from  the 
Skidmore  to  the  Mammoth  before  the  best  point  of  at- 
tack was  located.  A  tunnel  also  was  driven  into  the 
fire  district  from  the  Springdale  workings,  which  are 
400  ft.  above  those  of  the  Second  Level  at  Rahn.  The 
crop  coal  was  mined  from  this  tunnel,  and  water  was 
run  down  onto  the  fire  from  the  Springdale  workings. 
Water  also  was  pumped  to  the  outcrop  and  run  down 
upon  the  fire,  which  is  in  an  area  that  has  been  partly 
robbed.  This  condition  prevents  its  being  isolated  by 
sealing. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  cave  occurred  at  breast 
No.  143  on  the  gangway,  since  which  time  no  access  has 
been  had  to  the  fire.  Water  is  still  being  run  onto  it, 
however,  from  the  upper  workings. 

On  Aug.  10,  1921,  fire  was  discovered  about  30  ft. 
up  in  chute  No.  33,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
keep  it  off  the  gangway.  This  fire  is  6,600  ft.  west  of 
the  one  discovered  in  1918  and  2,000  ft.  east  of  the 
shaft.  No  sign  of  fire  has  been  noticed  on  the  outcrop 
as  yet,  but  a  10-in.  pipe  line  will  be  laid  and  water  will 
be  pumped  into  it. 

To  locate  the  fire  area  definitely,  and  also  to  get  above 
it  two  rock  chutes  are  being  driven  to  the  Skidmore 
bed  from  the  Bottom  Split  gangway.  One  chute  is 
located  180  ft.  east  of  the  fire  and  the  other  140  ft.  west 
of  it.  When  the  Skidmore  bed  is  reached,  two  slant 
chutes  on  a  35-deg.  slope  will  be  driven  from  the  rock 
chutes.  These  will  intersect  near  breast  No.  33  and  up 
the  breast  about  150  ft.  If  a  test  chute  from  the  junc- 
tion point  proves  that  the  fire  is  above  that  point,  a 
checkerboard  system  of  chutes  will  be  driven  until  a 
point  outside  and  above  the  fire  is  reached.    Water  can 
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CROSS-SECTION  THROUGH  A  BREAST  IN  R.\HN  COLLIERY 
WITH  CHUTES  FOR  FIGHTING  MINE  FIRE 

Breast  is  No.  160  in  Mammoth  Vein  on  the  east  side,  second 
level.  In  measures  such  as  these  it  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to 
flght  mine  fires. 
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then  be  poured 
onto  it  from 
these  chutes.  A 
pump  has  been 
placed  at  the 
ditch  on  the 
gangway,  which 
with  that 
pumped  to  the 
outcrop  will  fur- 
nish all  the  water 
necessary  to  use 
on  this  fire.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact 
that  the  pillars 
have  been  re- 
moved, the  fire 
cannot  be  sealed. 
Several  days  af- 
ter the  fire  was 
discovered  in 
chute  No.  33,  a 
hot  spot  was  no- 
ticed along  the 
outcrop  at  a 
point  2,000  ft. 
east  of  this  chute. 
No  one  knows 
whether  this  is 
another  fire  to  be 
fought.  It  may 
be  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the 
fire  in  the  old 
gob  of  the  robbed 
area.  The  work 
expended  in  sub- 
duing the  fire  in 
breast  No.  160 
to  date  has  cost 
$84,000.  This 
sum  does  not  include  all  the  expense  of  driving  special 
tunnels,  etc.,  in  the  Springdale  workings,  for  by  this 
work  coal  was  won  from  a  part  of  the  fire  area. 

Mine  fires  in  heavily  pitching  beds  are  dangerous,  as 
gas  and  other  natural  obstacles  make  it  difl[icult  to  get 
material  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  used.  In  fighting 
them,  moreover,  men  are  quite  likely  to  fall  down  the 
steep  breasts.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  a  ventilating  cur- 
rent up  a  6  X  8-ft.  rockhole  while  it  is  being  driven. 
Furthermore  if  an  explosion  occurs,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  men  to  escape. 

The  Objects  of  new  investigation  being  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station 
on  the  determination  of  composition  of  gases  arising  from  a 
thin  fuel  bed  are:  By  blowing  air  at  known  rates  through 
a  fuel  bed  of  known  thickness,  formed  from  anthracite,  coke 
or  bituminous  coal,  to  find  out  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  gases  above  the  fuel  bed,  and  so  show  how  much  air 
must  be  admitted  to  burn  their  combustible  constituents. 


CROSS-SECTION  THROUGH  ANOTHER 
BREAST  IN  RAHN  COLLIERY 
Fire  was  found  to  have  entered  this 
breast,  which  is  No.  33.  This  drawing 
shows  a  chute  that  is  being  driven  in  the 
Skidmore  bed  to  get  above  the  burning 
coal.  This  chute  appears  to  be  driven 
almost  vertical,  but  as  it  lies  at  an  angle 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper  the  grade  is  only 
35  deg.  Another  rock  chute  will  be  driven 
from  the  Skidmore  to  the  bottom  split  of 
the  Mammoth.  When  completed  the  real  fire 
fighting  will  commence,  unless  the  chute 
runs  into  the  fire  itself. 


An  Investigation  of  the  loss  of  anthracite  in  under- 
ground operations  is  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  field  work  being  performed  by  Charles  Enzian, 
consulting  engineer.  The  following-named  sources  of  loss 
are  being  studied:  (a)  Pillars  left  for  support  of  the  roof; 
(b)  boundary  pillars  called  for  by  law  and  otherwise;  (c) 
unavoidable  losses  in  mining;  (d)  avoidable  losses  or  wast- 
age in  mining,  and  (e)  probable  average  percentage  ol 
losses  from  all  causes. 


Reports  and  Investigations 

State  Geological  Surveys 

and  Mining  Bureaus 


Pennsylvania's  Largest  Coal  Reserves 
Located  in  Greene  County 

By  John  F.  Reese- 

GREENE  COUNTY  contains  the  greatest  coal  reserve 
of  any  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Five 
beds  are  of  economic  interest  and  have  been  used  in 
calculating  the  quantity  of  coal  in  the  ground.  These, 
in  order  of  present  importance,  are  the  Pittsburgh, 
Sewickley,  Waynesburg,  Washington  and  Freeport  beds. 
Mining  and  prospecting  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  has 
furnished  measurements  of  its  thickness  in  several 
places  and  these  together  with  data  from  contiguous 
areas  in  West  Virginia,  make  possible  a  fairly  reliable 
computation  of  the  quantity  yet  available.  The  Pitts- 
burgh bed  underlies  all  the  county  except  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Monongahela  River. 

Sewickley  coal  underlies  practically  the  whole  county, 
being  exposed  only  in  the  southeast  portion  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Ten  Mile  Creek.  Mines  on  the  outcrop  and 
measurements  from  adjacent  localities  of  West  Virginia 
furnish  the  only  data  for  computing  the  tonnage.  An 
average  of  20  in.  of  thickness  has  been  used  in  town- 
ships for  which  no  measurements  can  be  obtained.  This 
coal  is  thickest  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  county 
and  thins  out  rapidly  toward  the  north  and  west. 

Numerous  sections  from  the  extensive  outcrop  of  the 
Waynesburg  coal  and  data  from  reports  of  the  West 
Virginia  Geological  Survey  give  a  fairly  accurate 
basis  for  computing  the  thickness  of  this  coal.  This 
bed  is  broken  by  many  partings  and  at  present  is 
used  only  locally.  It  will  not  be  mined  extensively  for 
commercial  use  until  railroads  are  built  into  the  county 
or  the  Pittsburgh^  and  Sewickley  beds  become  more 
nearly  exhausted. 

A  fair  amount  of  data  regarding  the  Washington  coal 
is  available  from  measurements  of  the  outcrop  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county  and  from  its  occurrence 
in  West  Virginia  on  the  south  and  west.  This  coal  is 
mined  for  local  domestic  use  throughout  the  area  where 
it  outcrops.  The  bed  is  badly  broken  by  partings,  is 
very  dirty,  and  is  mined  only  because  of  local  con- 
venience. Therefore,  until  necessity  demands,  it  will 
not  be  utilized  much  more  extensively  than  now.  A 
thickness  of  2  ft.  has  been  assumed  in  computing  the 
quantity  in  those  townships  for  which  no  measurements 
are  available. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Freeport  coal  in  Greene  County 
except  that  the  records  of  churn  drill  holes  show  coal 
at  its  horizon.  The  thickness  along  the  Monongahela 
River  is  known  from  records  of  core  drilling.  This  bed 
lies  about  600  ft.  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal;  it  does  not 
outcrop  and  so  is  assumed  to  underlie  the  whole  county 
at  considerable  depth  and  with  unbroken  continuity. 
In  computing  the  quantity  a  thickness  of  30  in.  has 
been  used  in  all  townships.    The  recoverable  quantity  has 
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Township 
Alepp;;-. 
Center 
Cumberland. 
Dunkard   -  .  . 

I'>anklin 

Gilmore. 

Greene 

.laekson 

Jefferson 

Monongahela 
Morgan  - 
Morris   , 
Perry 
Rich  Hill 
Springhill. 
Washington. 
Wavne, 
Whiteley.    .  . 
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Pittsburgh 

Sewickley 

Waynesburg 

WashinEton 

Freeport 

Total 

106,475.760 

41,922.000 

59,180,400 

50,306,400 

31,441,500 

289,326,060 

224,206,200 

78.030.000 

141,827,175 

93,636,000 

58.522.500 

596.221,875 

24x342,845 

77,838,750 

114.255.425 

18,360,000 

46,473.750 

502.270.770 

166,906,170 

99,488,250 

36.762.075 

9,180,000 

36.949.500 

349.285,995 

:  14,398,740 

63,112,500 

124,316,325 

55,080,000 

47,277.000 

484.184,565 

^4.847.760 

31,537,125 

56,763,000 

41,126,400 

25.704.000 

249.978,285 

1  16.246,340 

40,738,160 

53,978,400 

14.668,000 

22.032,000 

247.682,900 

1  19,034,000 

44.370,000 

85.068.000 

53,244,000 

33,277,500 

334.993.500 

127,937,070 

41.248.800 

61.419.930 

16,524,000 

26,277,750 

273.407.550 

97,711,920 

49.778.550 

15.353.550 

3,672,000 

20.999,250 

187.515.270 

148,523,220 

41,310.000 

80.588,925 

30,196,000 

31.212.000 

321.830.145 

156,125,025 

55.692.000 

114,971,850 

66,830,400 

41.769.000 

435.388.275 

179.478,180 

114.300.945 

121,059,720 

36,720,000 

35.113.500 

486.672.345 

228,276,000 

93,024.000 

167,638,275 

14.518.850 

69,768.000 

573,225.125 

123,379,200 

46,512,000 

59,394,600 

55.814.400 

34.884.000 

319.984,200 

123,677,550 

41,310,000 

92,947,500 

49.572.000 

30.982,500 

338,489,550 

199,106.550 

99,410,220 

141,525,000 

75.276.000 

47.047,500 

562,365,270 

179.781,120 

59,830,650 

120,808,800 
1,647,858,950 

60.404.400 
735,148.850 

37.752.750 

458.577.720 

2.831,453,650 

1,119,453,950 

677,484,000 

7,011,399,400 

been  e.stimated  at  50  per  cent  of  the  whole,  from  which 
has  been  deducted  15  per  cent  for  loss  in  mining.  This 
bed  is  ranked  fifth  because  its  regularity  and  extent  are 
wholly  assumed.  Should  future  prospecting  show  it 
thicker  and  of  better  quality  than  has  been  assumed, 
this  coal  may  eventually  be  mined  in  spite  of  its  great 
depth.  It  is  possible  also  that  it  will  rank  higher  in 
economic  value  than  the  dirty  but  more  accessible 
Waynesburg  and  Washington  coals. 

Other  coal  beds  than  these  five  are  mined  for  local 
use  but  as  they  are  not  important  and  little  is  known 
of  their  extent  and  thickness  they  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  reserves. 

The  following  method  was  used  in  computing  the  coal 
reserves:  A  base  map  for  each  coal  bed  was  made  by 
tracing  its  outcrop  from  the  quadrangle  maps  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  All  available  measure- 
ments of  each  coal  bed,  gathered  from  federal  and  state 
reports,  mine  maps,  core-drill  records  and  personal 
inspections,  were  plotted  on  the  map  of  that  particular 
bed  at  the  locality  represented.  By  studying  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  figures,  areas  of  equal  thickness  were 
drawn,  and  by  means  of  a  planimeter  the  area  of  each 
coal  bed  in  each  township  was  measured.  For  calculat- 
ing the  quantity  of  coal  in  any  area  90,000  short  tons 
per  inch  per  square  mile  was  used. 

Tonnages  Already  Mined  Are  Subtracted 

Areas  from  which  coal  has  been  removed  were  deter- 
mined from  mine  maps  and  plotted  to  scale  on  the  base 
maps.  The  same  method  as  above  described  was 
followed   in  computing  the  quantity  of  coal  extracted. 

Having  calculated  the  quantity  of  coal  originally  con- 
tained within  the  area  of  any  bed  and  subtracted  the 
quantity  already  mined  from  it,  the  probable  percentage 
of  each  bed  that  could  be  recovered  in  different  locali- 
ties was  determined  in  accordance  with  engineering 
experience.  This  quantity  varies  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  depending  on  the  thickness  and  character  of  the 
bed.  The  quantity  of  coal  computed  to  be  in  any  bed. 
multiplied  by  the  assumed  percentage  of  recovery,  less 
15  per  cent  for  loss  in  mining,  gives  the  estimated 
recoverable  tonnage. 

The  result  of  computing  the  coal  reserves  in  Greene 
County  based  on  the  latest  maps,  engineering  data,  and 
methods  above  enumerated  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables. 

Table  I  gives  the  estimated  recoverable  tonnage  by 
beds  and  townships.  The  figures  are  here  given  as 
computed.  It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  understood 
that  while  the  acreage  of  each  of  the  beds  has  been 
accurately    calculated,    the    reliability    of    the    average 


thickness  of  the  coals  employed  in  the  computation  of 
tonnage  decreases  for  the  several  beds  given  from  left 
to  right  and  for  the  townships  from  east  to  west  or 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  Thus,  while  the  figures 
for  the  Pittsburgh  bed  are  conservative  and  probably 
reliable,  those  for  the  Freeport  coal  may  be  much  too 
small  or  many  times  too  large. 

Detailed  tables  of  the  coal  reserves  in  each  township 
have  been  prepared  and  will  appear  in  printed  form 
in  the  report  now  being  written  on  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania.  They  can  be  consulted  in  the 
ofiice  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geological 
Survey;  or  figures  for  a  single  township  will  be  mailed 
from  this  same  office  on  request. 

TABLE  n.  COAL  RESERVES  IN  GREENE  COUNTY 


Bed 
Pittsbvirfih. .  . 
Sewickley 
Waynesburg. 
Washington.  . 
Freeport ... 


(In  Net  Tons) 
Original  Deposit 
3.919.485,600 
1,393,407,000 
2,557,242,000 
865,880,000 
1.594,080.000 


Mined  Out 

39,420,000 

2,700,000 

270,000 

100,000 


Recoverabl.- 
2,831,453.650 
1.119.453,950 
1.647,858.950 
735.148.850 
677.48   .000 


Totals. 


10.330.094.600        42,490,000       7,011,399.400 


Can  One  Coal  Company  Cover  United  States? 

THERE  are  not  many  coal-producing-  companies  in  the 
United  States  that  sell  coal  in  as  many  markets  as  the 
Peabody  organization,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  With 
mines  in  five  states— Wyoming  in  the  West,  Arkansas  in 
the  South  and  eastern  Kentucky  in  the  other  direction,  in 
addition  to  huge  properties  in  Illinois  and  Indiana — the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  sells  coal  in  all  but  17  of  the  48  states, 
according  to  data  submitted  to  Coal  Age  and  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map.  To  distribute  the  coal  from  its  mines, 
14  sales  offices  in  11  states  are  maintained. 


MARKET  TERRITORY  REACHED  BY  PEABODY  COAL  CO. 
Shaded    lines    indicate    limits   of   market   territory.      So«d    black 
areas  show  locations  of  mines.     Crosses  represent  sales  offices. 
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Should  Power  Be  Purchased  from  a  Central  Station  or 
Generated  at  the  Mine  Where  It  Is  to  Be  Used? 

Calculations  Under  Certain  Assumed  Conditions  Show  That  Generated 
Power  Is  the  Cheaper — The  Only  Consideration  Favoring  Purchased 
Current    Under    the   Assumptions    Made    Is    a    Saving   in    Investment 


By  E.  Steck' 


MINE  operators  frequently  are  called  on  to  decide 
whether  to  generate  or  purchase  power.  So 
many  elements  enter  into  this  problem  that  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  solve  it  without  the  help  of 
an  experienced  engineer.  Every  mine  presents  a  dif- 
ferent condition,  making  it  necessary  to  decide  each 
case  upon  its  own  merits.  Some  of  the  considerations 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  are  the  rate  offered 
by  the  central  station,  the  reliability  of  its  service,  the 
equipment  in  use  at  the  mine  and  the  extent  of  elec- 
trification to  be  accomplished. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing,  let  us  consider  two  mines, 
one  of  which  is  producing  coal  with  inefficient  equip- 
ment while  the  other  is  a  new  property  intended  to 
produce  the  same  tonnage.  At  the  older  operation  all 
the  equipment  above  ground  is  at  present  driven  by 
steam  engines.  The  piping  from  these  machines  to  the 
boilers  is  bare  and,  because  of  faulty  design  and  in- 
stallation, leaky  joints  are  numerous. 

The  average  steam  consumption  is  about  90  lb.  per 
indicated  horsepower-hour.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  drives,  the  rated  horsepower  of  the  engines  at  25- 
per  cent  cutoff  and  the  estimated  number  of  horsepowei'- 
hours  consumed  per  working  day  of  eight  hours : 

Apparatus  Horsepower  Poniids   of   Steam 

Driveu  of  Engine                  Horsepower-hours   Cousuined  per  day 

Shop         20  120  10.800 

Car  puller     25  40  3.600 

Fan  75  600  54.000 

Pond  pump 15  60  5.400 

Bolt,.mpump 15  30  2,700 

Tipple               ...  45  210  18.900 

195  1,060  95,400 

Reducing  the  above  to  the  necessary  boiler  capac- 
ity on  the  basis  of  30  lb.  of  water  evaporated  per  hour 
at   the    steam    pres.sure    and    feed    water    temperature 

maintamed  we  have  =  400  boiler-horsepower. 

If  a  simple  condensing  corliss  engine  direct-connected 
to  a  generator  were  installed  and  motors  were  pur- 
chased to  replace  the  small  engines,  not  only  would 
sufficient  boiler  capacity  be  available  to  operate  the 
proposed  electrical  equipment  but,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  enough  to  take  care  of  the  bottom  load  also.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  coi-liss  engine  will  produce  an 
indicated  horsepower-hour  on  20  lb.  of  steam,  the  boiler- 
horsepower  required  to  produce  the  requisite  1,060 
hp--hr.,  allowing  5  per  cent  for  line  loss,  an  efficiency 
of  93  per  cent  for  the  engine  and  91  per  cent  for  the 
generator,  would  be 

1,060  X  20 =110 

0.91  X  0.93  X  0.95  X  8  X  30  ~ 
thus  showing  a  saving  of  290   boiler-horsepower. 
In   this    particular   mine   cutting   machines,    haulage 

•■•^S    R.   .I.ieksnn    ■Rnulpvarfl,   Chicag-o,   111. 


and  gathering  locomotives  were  to  be  installed.  From 
the  data  at  hand  the  average  load  that  would  be  imposed 
by  this  equipment  was  found  to  be  175  kw.,  the  maxi- 
mum being  375  kw.  Reducing  this  load  to  the  necessary 
boiler-horsepower,  using  the  same  engine  to  supply 
energy  to  both  the  top  and  bottom,  we  would  have 
•     175  X  20 


0.91  X  0.93  X  0.746  X  30 


^  183  boiler-horsepower. 


Thus  it  would  require  183  -|-  110.  or  293  bailer- 
horsepower,  to  carry  the  load  both  above  and  below 
ground,  and  as  there  would  be  released  290  boiler-horse- 
power by  replacing  the  smaller  engines  by  the  one  large 
unit,  no  additional  boiler  equipment  would  be  required. 
Furthermore,  there  would  be  a  saving  in  the  tonnage 
of  coal  burned  even  with  an  additional  average  load  of 
175  kw. 

The  size  of  unit  required  to  handle  this  load  of  175  kw. 


for   the    bottom    and 


1,060    X    0.746 
0.95  X  8 


104    kw.    for 


the  top  would,  of  course,  be  the  sum,  or  279  kw.  The 
maximum  load  on  the  generator  would  be  made  up  of 
175  kw.  on  top  and  375  kw.  on  the  bottom,  or  550  kw. 
in  all,  but,  allowing  for  the  overload  capacity  of  the 
unit  and  the  diversity  factor  of  the  combined  load,  a 
400-kw.  generator  would  be  able  to  do  the  wm-k. 

To  accomplish  the  same  results  with  purchased 
energy  where  the  power  company  furnishes  3-phase 
60-cycle  2,300-volt  service,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
a  motor-generator  set  for  carrying  the  bottom  load, 
with  transformers  an  the  surface. 

In  arriving  at  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  current 
per  kilowatt-hour  it   must   be  borne   in  mind   that   on 
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ISOL.VTED  POWER  .'^T.VTTOX,  SHOWIXG  :M.\IX  PTE.\M  UNIT 
The  price  of  puichased  power,  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  and 
the  up-to-date  character  of  the  steam  plant  determine  largely 
whetlier  power  shaH  be  purchased  or  made  by  the  isolated  power 
plant. 
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PI.AXT  rsIXG  CENTRAL-STATION  POWER 
The  manufactuix'  of  electricity  is  an  industry  in  itself  and  sorne 
operators  and  mine  managrers  regard  it  as  a  difficult  matter  to 
take  up  as  a  side  issue.  To  them  it  seems  that  the  short,  it  not 
always  the  best,  cut  is  to  purchase  power  and  so  avoid  steam 
troubles. 

account  of  the  central-station  service  being  measured 
on  the  2,300-volt  line,  purchased  energy  necessary  to 
drive  the  top  motors  will  be  equal  to  the  requisite 
generated  power  plus  the  amount  lost  in  the  transform- 
ers. That  necessary  at  the  bottom  will  be  the  amount 
actually  necessary  to  drive  the  machines  plus  the  losses 
in  the  motor-generator  set. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  basis  for  computing  the  cost  of 
a  kilowatt-hour  the  monthly  consumption  should  be 
considered.  A  fair  basis  for  normal  operation  would  be 
twenty  working  days  per  month.  For  the  top  equip- 
ment we  have  1.060  hp.-hr.  per  day  at  the  point  of 
application,  or  832  kw.-hr.  at  the  generator  and  878 
kw.-hr.  on  the  power  company's  service  line.  The 
kilowatt-hours  for  the  bottom  carried  on  the  mine  power 
plant  would  be  equal  to  175  X  8,  or  1,400  kw.-hr., 
while  on  the  power  company's  line  this  would  be  1,400 
kw.-hr.  divided  by  the  efficiency  of  the  motor-generator 
set,  or  1,750  kw.-hr. 

An  idle  day  load  of  eight  hours  for  the  top  would  be 
approximately  550  kw.-hr.  for  generated  and  600  kw.-hr. 
for  purchased  power.  The  bottom  load  would  be  about 
400  kw.-hr.  on  the  generator  and  750  kw.-hr.  on  the 
service  line.  The  night  load  would  be  940  kw.-hr.  for 
generated  and  1,050  kw.-hr.  for  purchased  power. 

During  a  month  of  thirty-one  days  the  total  con- 
sumption in  kilowatt-hours  would  be  as  follows: 

Power  Company's  Generated 

Period                                                                                  Energy  Energy 

20  working  days 52,560  kw.-hr.  44.640  kw.-hr. 

Ilidleda?s                    12.870  kw.-hr.  10.450  kw.-hr. 

31  nights     ..'...!!.'.' 32,550  kw.-hr.  29,140  kw.-hr. 

Tolal 97,980  kw.-hr.         84,230  kw-hr. 

In  order  to  use  purchased  power  an  investment  would 
be  necessary  in  a  300-kw.  motor-generator  set  and  three 
75-kva.  transformers.  These  would  cost  about  $11,000, 
which  would  add  to  the  total  monthly  bill  for  purchased 
power  approximately  $140  for  interest,  depreciation, 
taxes,  maintenance,  etc.  The  maximum  demand  when 
using  purchased  power  would  be  approximately  530  kw. 
Thus  the  power  bill  would  be  as  follows,  assuming 
530  kw.  as  a  maximum  demand  and  a  97,980  kw.-hr. 
consumption : 

PRIMARY  CHARGES 
First  200kw.      @$1.60=    $520.00 
Balance  330 kw.@    1.30=       429.00 
"  '  $749.00 


.SECONDARY  CHARGES 

First  1,000  kw.-hr.  (§>  $.04  =  40  00 
Next  2.000  kw.-hr.  ®  .0265=  53  00 
Next     2.000  kw-hr.  (8)      .0195=     39  00 

Next  20,000  kw.-hr.  @  .0115=  230.00 
The  remaining 

72,980  kw.-hr.  @      .0095  =  700  61 

Total $1,062  61 

Less  10  per  cent. .  .        106  26  956  3S 

Additional  (above-mentioned  fixed  charges) 1 40  00 

97,980x4x(2  75— I   25)  $1,845  3J 

*Coal  charge =  293  74 

2,000  

Total $2.139  09 

*An  extra  charge  at  the  rate  of  4  lb.  per  kilowatt-hour  is  made 
for  coal  when  this  costs  over  $1.^5  per  ton. 

The  investment  necessary  for  the  generation  of  power 
at  the  mine  will  be  approximately  $36,500,  creating  a 
fixed  charge  of  about  $455  per  month.  The  cost  of 
extra  labor,  oil,  waste  and  boiler-room  maintenance  will 
be  $175.  Allowing  7  lb.  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  at  a 
price  of  $2.75  per  ton,  the  cost  of  coal  for  generating 
84,230  kw.-hr.  will  be  $810.  Thus  the  total  monthly 
power  bill  will  be  $1,440,  or  1.71c.  per  kilowatt-hour. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  results  were  obtained  as  well  as 
their  significance.  No  interest,  depreciation  or  taxes 
were  included  on  the  boiler-room  equipment,  as  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  buy  any  additional  apparatus  of  this 
type  in  order  to  operate  the  electrical  plant.  However, 
labor  and  maintenance  cost  for  that  portion  of  the  boiler 
plant  required  to  operate  the  electrical  equipment  is 
included  in  the  above  figures. 

While  the  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  generated 
power  is  only  78  per  cent  of  that  for  purchased  power, 
the  amount  of  current  necessarily  generated  is  only 
821  per  cent  of  that  purchased  for  the  same  amount  of 
useful  energy  delivered  to  the  electrical  equipment. 
This  accounts  for  the  bill  for  generated  power  being 
only  67i  per  cent  of  that  for  purchased  power  and  the 
difference  in  the  net  power  bills  being  $699.09  per 
month. 

With  a  New  Mine  Equipment  Cost  Is  Larger 
If  this  were  a  new  mine  it  would  require  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $15,000  additional  in  boiler  equipment, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  charge  an 
additional  $150  per  month  for  boiler-room  maintenance, 
interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  to  the  power  bill  of  $1,440 
mentioned  above.  This  would  make  the  total  bill  $1,590 
per  month,  or  1.89c.  per  kilowatt-hour. 

A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  above  would  be  as 
follows : 

C<.st  of  Kilnvatt-  Cost  of  Power  Possible 
Equipment  Hours  Per  Ivilo-  Per  Saving 
Required*  Required  Watt-hr.    Month  Perl  ear 

S?-S^3=oidniine..:::;  '^^    V^  ]f  '\^  ^i^ 

Generated  power,  new  mine 51,500        84.230       1    89  l,39U        o,30» 

*This  does  not  include  cost  of  distribution  or  application. 

In  this  particular  case  the  owner  of  the  old  property 
by  making  an  additional  investment  of  $25,500  over  that 
required  for  purchased  power  can  earn  $8,388,  or  31.6 
per  cent,  upon  it  yearly.  In  the  case  of  the  new  prop- 
erty, an  additional  investment  of  $40,500  earns  $6,588, 
or  16.2  per  cent. 

When  the  output  of  either  mine  is  reduced  conditions 
are  changed,  the  fixed  charges  remaining  the  same  but 
the  operating  expense  and  consequently  the  cost  per 
kilowatt-hour  varying  markedly.  Suppose  the  number 
of  kilowatt-hours  is  cut  in  half  or,  in  other  words,  that 
48,500  kw.-hr.  are  purchased.  The  bill  then  becomes, 
with  530  kw.  as  a  maximum  demand  and  48.500  kw.-hr. 
of  total  consumption: 
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PRIMARY  CHARGES 
Rate  per  Totals 

Kw.    I   Kw.  Cost 

First  200       $1.60  =    $320.00 

Balance...      330         1 .  30  =      429.00 

$749.00 

SECON!\AHY   CHARGES 
Rate  per 
Kw.-Hr.  Kw.-Hr.  Cost 

First  1.000      0.040    =  $40.00 

Nert  2,000      0.0265=       53.00 

Next  2,000      0.0195=       39.00 

Next  20.000      0.0115=  230.00 

Balance      23,500      0.0096=  225.60 

$587.60 
Less  10  per  cent -      58.  76 

528.84 

Fixed  charge  on  motor-generator  set.  etc 140.  00 

$1,417.84 
48.500x4x(2.75— I   25) 

Coal  charge = 

2,000  145.50 

Total    $1,563.34 

Cost  per  kilowatt-hour 3 .  22c. 

The  cost  of  generating  power  at  the  old  mine  under 
the  conditions  above  assumed  becomes : 

Fixed  charge,  engine  room $455 

Labor,  oil.  waste  and  boiler-room  maintenance 1 75 

Coal42,100x  7x2   75 405 

2,000  Total $1,035.00 

Cost  per  kilowatt-hour  2   46c. 

For  the  new  mine  the  total  expense  calculated  as 
above  would  be  $1,185  per  month,  or  2.82c.  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  above  obtained  would 
then  be  as  follows : 

Cost  of  Kilowatt-  . Cost  of  Power ■  Possible 

Equipment  Hours  Per   Kilo-    Per  Month  Saving 

Required  Consumed  Watt-Hour  Per  Year 

Purchased  power,      $11,000  48,500            3.22c.       $1,563.34          

Oldmine 36,500  42,100            2.46c.          1.035.99  $6,340.08 

Newmine 51,500  42,100            2.82c.          1.185.00  4,540.08 

Under  the  conditions  above  assumed  the  owner  of  the 
old  property  earns  24.8  per  cent  on  the  additional  in- 
vestment required  for  operating  his  plant  electrically 
while  the  owner  of  the  new  property  can  realize  only 
11.3  per  cent.  The  only  consideration  in  this  particular 
case  favoring  the  purchase  of  power  is  the  smaller 
initial  investment  necessary. 

The  mine  owner  before  deciding  on  whether  to  pur- 
chase or  generate  current  should  obtain  the  opinion  of 
an  engineer  who  is  familiar  with  the  power  require- 
ments of  mines,  the  cost  of  generating  energy  and  the 
application  of  the  central-station  rates.  The  reliability 
of  the  central  station  in  furnishing  uninterrupted  serv- 
ice also  should  be  carefully  investigated,  as  shutdowns 
arising  from  a  failure  of  power  are  extremely  costly. 

Self-Dumping  Cars  Traveling  on  Loop  Track 
Aid  Slate  Disposal  and  Coal  Discharge 

By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky 

AT  NO.  1  mine  of  the  Jefferson  Gas  Coal  Co.,  of 
■f\  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  coal  is  handled  in  an  un- 
u.xual  way.  This  operation,  which  is  practically  auto- 
matic, is  located  at  Penowa,  Washington  County,  Pa., 
on  a  spur  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  We.st  Virginia  R.R. 
Here  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  with  an  average  thickness  of 
5J  ft.,  is  being  worked.  The  holdings  cover  700  acres, 
lying  under  two  hills  at  an  elevation  of  approximately 
90  ft.  above  the  railroad  siding.  The  ultimate  output 
of  this  mine  will  be  1,600  tons  daily,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  only  seven  men  will  be  required  on 
the  surface  to  handle  and  load  the  coal  as  well  as  to 
unload  the  slate.  The  crew,  when  the  plant  is  running 
at  capacity,  will  include  one  weighman,  one  conveyor 
and  feeder  operator,  three  triic^mers,  one  man  to  drop 


TIPPLE,  CONVEYOR  SHED  AND  RAILROAD  SWITCH 
The   receiving:  bin  is  located   90   ft.   above  the  elevation  of  the 
railroad  track.    The  structures  are  not  complete  as  neither  tipple 
nor    conveyor   are   roofed.     There   are    three   loading  tracks    under 
the  tipple.    Note  the  trip  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

railroad  cars  and  one  handy  man  to  be  used  as  needed. 

The  greatest  dimension  of  the  property  extends  prac- 
tically east  and  west.  To  simplify  this  description  I 
will  designate  the  two  hills  comprising  the  property  as 
the  East  and  the  West  hills.  One-way  haulage  will  be 
followed  after  the  entries  have  been  driven  far  enough 
to  complete  the  circuit.  A  main-face  entry  is  now 
being  driven  to  split  the  East  and  the  West  hills  in  a 
north  and  south  direction.  Butt  entries  are  being 
driven  under  the  East  Hill  to  meet  the  main-face  road- 
way. At  present  the  West  Hill  has  not  been  developed. 
Trips  will  always  travel  in  a  counter-clockwise  direc- 
tion, loads  moving  along  the  main  butts  while  the 
empties  traverse  the  main  face  entries.  By  following 
this  plan  it  is  believed  that  two  motors  easily  can  handle 
1.600  tons  daily. 

A  ravine  which  at  its  lowest  point  is  70  ft.  below  the 
track  runs  east  from  the  eastern  flank  of  the  East  Hill. 


WHERE  COAL  IS  DISCHARGED  FROM  <-.\i:.'<  Ti '  BIN 
Till  entry  driving  is  completed  the  one-way  haulage  will  not  b<- 
put  into  effect.  At  present  cars  are  backed  to  this  point  on  track 
shown  to  left.  Thev  are  switched  onto  right-hand  track  and  pulled 
over  the  discharge  bin  being  thus  automatically  dumped  by  the 
knuckles  or  cams  which  will  be  noted  in   the  photograph. 
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LOOKING  UP  THE  CONVEYOR  TOWARD  RECEIVING  BIN 

In  the  construction  of  this  bin  posts  measuring  4  x  G  in.  and 
6  .X  6  in.  respectively  are  used  in  alternation.  The  conveyor  is 
31.")  ft.  long  and  will  easily  handle  1,6U0  tons  daily. 

Loads,  on  leaving  the  main  butt  entry,  skirt  this  hill 
and  must  of  necessity  cross  this  ravine,  which  gradually 
deepens  to  the  depth  above  mentioned  where  it  meets  a 
larger  and  deeper  ravine  running  at  right  angles  to  it. 
This  large  ravine  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  hill, 
and  the  natural  depression  thus  formed  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  dumping  of  slate,  and  will  be  utilized  for 
that  purpose.  A  wooden  bridge  has  been  constructed 
spanning  the  smaller  ravine  near  its  mouth. 

Automatic  drop-bottom  cars  are  used  at  this  mine. 
Loaded  trips  containing  cars  of  slate  will  be  stopped  to 
permit  of  their  spotting  and  discharge  at  the  bridge, 
after  which  the  trip  will  proceed  to  the  dumping  point 
of  the  coal.  When  the  hallow  directly  under  the  bridge 
has  been  filled,  the  track  will  be  shifted  farther  down 
the  ravine. 

At  first  this  arrangement  will  necessitate  frequent 
track  shifts,  but  as  the  ravine  deepens  and  widens  these 
will  occur  at  longer  intervals.  When  the  point  of  great- 
est depth  is  reached  the  dumping  room  will  be  ample  to 
accommodate  all  the  refuse  that  will  be  removed  from 
the  mine  during  its  entire  life.  A  movable  chute  will 
lie  provided  for  spouting  the  slate  into  the  main  ravine. 

After  the  slate  has  been  discharged  the  trip  proceeds 
to  the  north  flank  of  the  East  Hill,  where  the  coal  is 
dumped  into  a  receiving  bin.  It  fir.st,  however,  passes 
over  a  weighing  platform,  where  the  contents  of  the 
several  cars  are  weighed  and  the  weights  recorded  by 
an  automatic  recording  device.  A  weighman  enters 
these  records  on  the  weigh  sheet.     He  also  has  charge 


of  the  substation  in  which  his  office  is  located.  The 
snapper  who  accompanies  the  trip  lifts  the  check  from 
the  cars  as  they  are  being  dumped. 

The  drop-bottom  cars  employed  at  this  mine  are  of 
two-ton  capacity,  are  of  composite  construction  and  have 
roller-bearing  wheels.  The  truck  frame  is  built  up  of 
channels  and  angle  irons,  secured  by  brackets  which 
are  riveted  in  place.  The  body  is  of  oak,  reinforced,  as 
is  customary,  by  steel  bands  or  belts.  This  is  a  one- 
way car,  in  that  its  bottom  may  be  opened  and  closed 
automatically  only  when  it  is  traveling  with  its  head 
end  forward.  Three  steel-bottom  doors  drop  open 
consecutively,  beginning  with  the  one  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  car.  The  rear  door  is  hinged  on  the  hind  axle 
and  is  held  in  place  by  a  trigger.  The  center  door  is 
swung  from  the  front  axle  and  overlaps  the  rear  door 
when  both  are  in  the  closed  position.  When,  however, 
the  rear  door  drops,  it  releases  the  center  door,  allow- 
ing it  to  open  also.  The  same  relation  exists  between 
the  center  and  front  doors,  the  latter  being  hinged  on  a 
bar  extending  across  the  car.  It,  of  course,  overlaps  the 
center  door. 

Cam  Trips  Car  Bottom  Over  Receiving  Bin 

The  trigger  which  holds  the  rear  door  in  the  closed 
position  is  released  through  the  raising  of  a  lever  arm 
at  the  back  of  the  car.  This  lever  projects  beyond 
the  car  body  on  one  side  and  is  pivoted  on  its  other 
end  near  the  car  center.  The  device  for  raising  the 
lever  and  thus  releasing  the  trigger  consists  of  an  in- 
clined cam  rising  in  the  direction  in  which  the  car  is 
traveling  when  passing  over  the  dump.  The  lower  end 
of  this  cam  passes  through  a  guide  and  the  elevated 
end  is  pivoted  to  a  swinging  post  so  arranged  that  it 
will  not  pass  a  vertical  position  in  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  car  but  may  be  tilted  in  the  opposite 
direction  against  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  a 
counterweight  so  attached  to  it  as  to  hold  it  vertical. 
A  lever  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  inclined  cam 
by  means  of  a  cable,  is  employed  to  lower  this  trigger- 
releasing  device  in  case  cars  loaded  with  slate  reach 
the  coal  bin.  Such  cars  may  thus  be  passed  o^'er  the 
bin  without  being  dumped.  The  doors  are  closed  by 
passing  over  a  knuckle.  These  cars  are  manufactured 
by  the  Sanford-Day  Iron   Works,   of  Knoxville,   Tenn. 

The  coal  is  discharged  into  a  wood  bin  that  is  lined 
with  steel  plates.  Its  sides  have  a  slope  of  approxi- 
mately 30  deg.  and  it  will  hold  about  100  tons.  From 
this  bin  the  coal  drops  onto  a  feeder  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing-plate  type,  by  which  it  is  fed  to  a  conveyor.  The 
latter  consists  of  two  strands  of  steel  chain  fitted  with 
scraper  flights  at  close  intervals.    This  conveyor  is  3  ft. 


Mine  Car  and 
Dump 

The  inclined  cam. 
so  clearly  shown 
in  the  illustration, 
raises  a  le\er  which 
in  tui'n  pulls  a  ti'ig- 


ger 


ind 


the  bottom  door  at 
the  rear  of  the  car. 
When  that  falls  the 
center  door  is  re- 
leased and  that  in 
turn  free.s  the  front 
bottom  door,  com- 
pletely discharging 
the  coal. 
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FULL   TRIP  CROSSING  THE   DUMPING   POINT 

This  illustration  shows  now  dumping  is  normally  effected.  The 
ti'ip  passes  over  the  dump  and  each  car  unloads  itself  separately 
and  readjusts  its  doors  but  without  uncoupling  or  other  delay. 
If  there  is  a  slate  car  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  raise  a  lever 
and  the  car  crosses  the  dump  without  discharging. 

wide  and  315  ft.  long  and  runs  on  a  slope  of  16  deg.  As 
has  been  mentioned,  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  being  mined 
and  as  this  measure  is  clean,  no  picking  is  necessary. 
After  leaving  the  conveyor  the  coal  passes  over  in- 
clined screens,  where  it  may  be  sized  into  slack,  nut  and 
lump,  or  be  loaded  as  run-of-mine. 


Detecting  Use  of  Matches  in  Gassy  Mines ; 
Match  Streak  on  Gauze  Lights  Gas* 

By   J.    H.    HAERTTERt 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

SOME  two  or  three  years  ago  a  miner  was  seriously 
burned  in  a  gaseous  section  of  Prospect  Colliery, 
where  the  use  of  any  other  than  locked  Davy  safety 
lamps  and  Edison  electric  lamps,  safety  explosives  and 
blasting  batteries  was  prohibited.  Smoking,  of  course, 
was  strictly  forbidden.  Near  the  foot  of  the  main  slope 
was  stationed  a  conscientious,  intelligent  man  who  had 
in  his  possession  a  key  to  open,  examine  and  light  all 
Davy  safety  lamps  when  necessary  and  who,  as  the  men 
went  into  the  mines  in  the  morning,  received  from  them 
all  matches  and  tobacco,  placing  them  in  a  tin  box  and 
returning  them  to  the  men  as  they  came  out  at  night. 
The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  a  mystery.  I  directed 
that  every  bit  of  loose  coal  in  the  miner's  place  be 
screened  over  a  segment  of  small  mesh.  A  burned  match 
and  a  tin  box  containing  tobacco  and  matches  and 
bearing  the  scratch  of  a  match  were  found  close  to 
the  point  where  he  had  fired  his  last  hole.  As  the 
miner  died  on  the  following  day  without  giving  any 
infoi-mation  tliese  articles  furnished  the  necessary  and 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  what  had  happened. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  a  miner  and  laborer  at  the 
Dorrance  Colliery  who  had  been  warned  by  the  fireboss 
in  the  morning  that  their  working  place  contained  gas 
and  who  were  told  to  wait  until  the  fireboss  could 
accompany  them,  disobeyed  his  order  and  went  into  the 
place,  passing  a  danger  board  which  had  been  put  there 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  An 
explosion  followed  soon  after.  How  could  this  happen 
in  a  safety-lamp  district?  Inquiry  developed  the  fact 
that  the  miner  was  an  inveterate  cigarette  smoker. 
Again  the  loose  coal  was  screened  and  part  of  a 
cigarette  and  some  burned  matches  were  found,  thus 


•Excerpt  from  article  entitled  "The  Gas  Explosion,  Its  Cause 
and  Remedy,"  in  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.'s  Em'ployeea'  Magazine, 
April,    1922. 

tDivision  superintendent,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 


clearing  up  the  mystery.  The  miner  died  from  the 
burns  he  received. 

As,  despite  the  orders  of  the  fireboss,  men  would  some- 
times go  to  their  places  without  waiting  for  him  to 
accompany  them,  the  following  rule  was  established: 
When  the  fireboss  arrives  at  his  station,  having  com- 
pleted the  examination  of  his  section,  he  shall  telephone 
to  the  lamp  room  on  the  surface  the  ticket  numbers 
of  miners  whose  places  have  been  found  during  his  in- 
spection to  contain  gas.  The  lampman  immediately 
shall  place  on  each  of  the  lamps  of  those  miners  a  red 
ticket  which  indicates  that  it  must  not  be  given  to  the 
miner  or  laborer.  The  men  whose  lamps  are  so  ticketed 
must  remain  on  the  surface  until  all  the  other  men  have 
gone  in.  The  foreman  then  shall  send  home  all  those 
who,  in  his  judgment,  should  not  go  to  their  places 
that  day  and,  entering  the  mines  with  the  others,  shall 
turn  them  over  to  their  respective  firebosses  or  to  some 
competent  person.  This  man  shall  accompany  them  to 
their  working  places  and  see  that  all  gas  is  properly 
removed  and  that  before  they  begin  to  work  their  places 
are  made  safe. 

On  Dec.  2,  1921,  only  a  short  time  after  the  accident 
just  described,  a  miner  and  laborer  were  seriously 
burned  when  the  miner,  in  a  hurry  to  get  enough  coal 
to  finish  the  loading  of  his  last  car,  and  knowing,  as  he 
afterward  admitted,  that  there  was  gas  in  his  place, 
went  up  with  a  naked  light,  placed  it  on  the  gob  and 
proceeded  to  push  the  coal  down  the  chute,  bringing  the 
gas  down  upon  his  lamp. 

A  Faint  Scratch  Explains  the  Explosion 
On  the  following  day,  Dec.  3,  gas  exploded  at  the 
Dorrance  Colliery  at  about  5 :  30  p.m.  Upon  his  arrival 
the  night  foreman  proceeded  to  make  an  examination 
for  gas  and,  finding  it,  was  warning  the  miner  and 
laborer  to  withdraw  from  the  place  when  the  gas  ex- 
ploded, all  three  men  being  burned.  What  had  caused 
it?  Electric  and  Davy  lamps,  safety  powder  and  blast- 
ing batteries  were  used,  and  smoking  was  prohibited. 
Surely  neither  the  miner  nor  the  laborer  could  have 
been  smoking  in  the  presence  of  an  assistant  foreman. 
The  Davy  lamps  of  the  miner  and  fireboss  were  care- 
fully examined  under  an  electric  light  in  the  lamphouse 
and  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  On  the  following 
Monday,  however,  the  company  officials  learned  from 
the  gangway  miner  that  he  had  given  several  matches 
to  the  airway  miner  a  short  time  before  the  explosion. 
Upon  a  further  examination  of  the  miner's  lamp  by 
daylight  faint  marks  which  indicated  the  striking  of 
matches  on  the  gauze  could  be  noted  when  the  lamp 
was  held  four  or  five  feet  away  from  the  eye. 

It  was  then  decided  to  make  tests  and  an  explosion 
chamber  was  prepared  by  the  company  chemist.  It 
consisted  of  a  small  tin  box  with  its  sides  composed  of 
glass  doors  that  would  be  blown  open  readily  by  the 
force  of  a  gas  explosion.  The  gas  was  to  be  admitted 
to  the  box  by  a  small  tube.  A  safety  lamp  which  was 
ascertained  to  be  in  good  condition  was  lighted  and 
placed  in  the  receptacle  after  a  match  had  been  struck 
on  the  gauze,  leaving  a  streak  of  white  substance  behind 
it.  After  closing  the  doors  of  the  box  and  admitting 
city  gas  for  a  few  seconds,  the  flame  was  seen  to  pass 
through  the  gauze,  and  an  explosion  took  place,  forcing 
the  glass  doors  open.  Examination  of  the  gauze  after 
the  explosion  showed  only  a  faint  mark  at  the  place 
where  the  match  was  struck,  for  the  substance  thus 
caused  to  adhere  to  the  gauze  was  completely  burned. 
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Frog,  Guard  Rails  and  Fishplates  Cast  as 
Unit  Save  Mine  Trips  from  Wrecks 

A  TYPE  of  flanged  rail  frog  made  of  steel  casting, 
which  it  is  asserted  overcomes  many  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  older  type,  was  recently  placed  on  the 
market.  The  frog  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. 

When  the  ordinary  frog  built  up  of  rail  sections 
riveted  to  a  base  plate  is  employed,  not  only  is  this 
composite  unit  required  but  a  guard  rail  and  several 
pairs  of  fishplates  as  well.  The  guard  rail  works  fairly 
well  when  the  wheel  gage  is  fixed,  as  when  both  wheels 
are  attached  rigidly  to  the  car  axle,  but  sometimes  gives 
trouble  when  one  or  both  wheels  are  loose  and  the  gage 
is  thus  more  or  less  variable.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  wheels  sometimes  "split  the  frog" — that  is,  part  of 


GUARD  RAIL  AND  FROG  MADE  INTO  ONE 
Bv  combining  the  guard  rail  and  the  frog  the  distance  between 
the  'two  is  regulated  and  made  constant.  The  guard  rail  not  be- 
ing dependent  on  spikes  does  not  pull  loose.  The  frog  and  the 
rail  being  connected  directly  by  bolts,  irregularities  in  the  track 
are  guarded  against  and  consequently  the  frequency  of  derail- 
ments is  reduced. 

the  car  trucks  take  the  frog  correctly  while  some  do  not, 
frequently  resulting  in  a  more  or  less  serious  wreck. 

The  flanged  frog,  on  the  other  hand,  combines  the 
guard  rail  with  the  frog,  placing  it  where  it  will  be  the 
most  effective.  Thus  with  a  frog  of  this  kind  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  wheel  passing  is  tight  or 
loose  on  its  axle ;  the  flange  guides  it  through  its  proper 
course  in  any  event. 

In  addition  to  this  feature  the  frog  here  shown  re- 
quires no  fishplates  to  join  it  to  the  rails.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  frog  are  so  shaped  that  the  rails  lie  alongside 
and  are  bolted  direct  to  them.  This  simplifies  the 
connections  while  simultaneously  securing  a  strong  and 
efficient  joint.  This  device,  known  as  the  Graham  flange 
frog,  is  made  and  sold  by  William  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Easton,  Pa. 


Charcoal  and  Its  Related  Products 

WOOD  charcoal,  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  carbon, 
is  of  importance  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  charcoal  iron.  The  production  of  charcoal  for  this 
purpose,  says  the  Commerce  Monthly,  formerly  was 
a  distinct  and  important  industry,  but  it  has  gradually 
been  superseded  in  recent  years  by  the  expansion  of 
the  wood-distillation  industry,  of  which  charcoal  is 
but  one  of  many  products. 

Other  uses  of  charcoal  are  numerous  and  impoi-tant. 
The  manufacture  of  black  gunpowder  and  blasting 
powder  requires  about  a  million  and  a  half  bushels 
annually.  In  making  crucible  steel  it  may  be  used  to 
provide  the  necessary  carbon,  and  a  small  amount  is 
used  as  a  dry  color  in  paint  manufacture.  The  porosity 
of  wood  charcoal  gives  it  the  power  of  absorbing  cer- 
tain gases.     For  this  reason  it  is  often  employed  as  a 


disinfectant  and  it  also  has  medicinal  value.  This 
property  and  its  power  to  remove  coloring  matter  from 
solutions  make  charcoal  valuable  as  a  filtering  medium, 
since  it  removes  objectionable  organic  matter  and  to 
some  extent  softens  hard  water.  Charcoal  as  a  domestic 
fuel  has  in  large  part  been  superseded  by  gas,  elec- 
tricity and  kerosene. 

Charcoal  is  manufactured  by  two  general  methods: 
First,  the  charring  ai  hardwood  either  in  earth-covered 
pits  or  in  brick  kilns,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
save  the  escaping  gases,  and,  second,  as  a  product  of 
the  wood-distillation  industn,'.  By  the  latter  method 
wood  is  charred  in  ovens  or  retorts,  and  the  gases  are 
collected  in  condensing  chambers.  This  method  is  now 
being  generally  adopted  because  of  the  value,  especially 
during  the  war,  of  the  chemicals  obtained. 

The  chemicals  obtained  as  byproducts  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood  are  so  numerous  and  valuable  that  they 
are  now  worth  much  more  in  the  aggregate  than  the 
charcoal,  so  that  the  production  of  charcoal  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  subordinated  to  the  production  of 
chemicals.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  war, 
when  the  demand  for  these  chemicals  was  urgent  on 
account  of  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  war  mate- 
rials. The  consequent  increase  in  the  charcoal  output 
of  the  wood-distillation  industry  and  decline  in  the 
output  of  the  charcoal  industry,  where  byproducts  are 
not  saved,  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  1,     PRODUCTION  OF  CH.\RCOAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Year 

1809 

1904 

(In 

Charcoal 
Industry* 
27,000,000 
26,000,000 

Bushels) 

Wood 
Distillation 
Industry 
17,150,000 
29.900.000 
39.950,000 
44,850,000 
48,500,000 

Explosives 
Industryt 

1.150,000 

750,000 

150,000 

t 

Totals 
44.150,000 
57.050,000 

1909     

14,300,000 

55,000,000 

1914         

6,400,000 

51,400,000 

1919 

*  Calculated. 
f  Consumed  in 
X  Not  available 

3,450,000 

the  industry. 

51.950,000 

Table  II  shows  the  output  of  the  various  products  of 
the  wood-distillation  industry  in  1899,  1909  and  1919. 

T.-LBLE  II.    PRODUCTS  OF  WOOD  DISTILIATION  INDUSTRY 

1899                   1909  1919 

*Wood  alcohol,  crude,  gallons 4.946,000        6.773,000  6,981.000 

*Wood  alcohol,  re6ned,gaUons 3.038,000        6,733.000  6,985,000 

\cetate  of  lime,  pounds   86,826.000     141,478.000  152.064,000 

Charcoil  bushels  17.154,000       39,952,000  48,499,000 

Turpentine,  gallons 707.000  1.521,000 

♦Produced  for  sale:  does  not  include  alcohol  used  in  the  industry. 


In  the  Study  of  the  ignition  of  coal-dust  clouds  in  open 
air  being  conducted  at  the  Experimental  Mines  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Bruceton,  Pa.,  tests  were  recently  made 
with  pulverized  Pittsburgh  coal  and  with  pulverized  Colo- 
rado lignite.  In  some  of  these  tests  flame  extended  45  ft. 
into  clouds  that  were  50  ft.  long,  the  lignite  dust  cloud  mak- 
ing a  larger  flame  than  Pittsburgh  coal  dust.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  get  a  greater  length  of  flame  with  an  in- 
creased length  of  dust  cloud. 


Work  on  the  Float- .\nd-Sink  Method  of  cleaning  coal, 
conducted  at  the  Nortliwest  experiment  station  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  large-sized  machine  for  making  these 
te.sts.  This  machine  has  been  used  in  studying  the  wash- 
ability  of  coal,  in  controlling  the  washing  operation,  and  for 
measuring  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  coal-washing  ma- 
chines. In  using  this  machine  for  future  studies  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  will  be  developed  even  to  a  more  efficient 
point.  This  machine,  however,  does  not  give  satisfactory 
results  using  fine  sizes  of  coal.  Work  is  being  planned  in 
which  the  limitations  of  the  float-and-sink  method  on  fine 
sizes  wnll  be  determined.  It  is  hoped  that  the  float-and-sink 
machine  can  be  adapted  to  washery  control  in  the  coal 
washeries  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
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Liquid  Oxygen  in  a  Vaporizer  Used  for  Resuscitation 

Oxygen  Is  Kept  in  a  Vacuum  Bottle,  the  Heat  Being  Regulated 
Either  by  Electric  Energy  or  the  Application  of  Heat-Conducting 
Metal  Surfaces — Gas  Readily  Brought  to  Breathable  Temperature 

By  Henry  Briggs* 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 


BREATHING  apparatus  depending  on  a  supply  of 
liquid  oxygen  or  liquid  air  are  of  two  classes: 
First,  the  portable,  self-contained  mine-rescue 
apparatus,  and,  second,  oxygen-administration  appli- 
ances. The  liquid-air  mine-rescue  equipment  has  been 
discussed  in  a  previous  article. f  The  latter  class  is 
undergoing  a  rather  rapid  process  of  evolution.  It 
came  into  prominence  as  the  result  of  the  adoption  by 
the  German  air  forces,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  of  the  Heylandt  vaporizer  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  high-flying  airman  for  more  oxygen  than  light  air 
will  afford.  This  vaporizer,  which  is  usually  arranged 
to  deliver  to  two  men  "in  parallel,"  can  supply  air 
at  any  rate  up  to  12  liters  per  minute. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  the  Heylandt  vaporizer.  It 
consists  of  a  Dewar  metal  vacuum  flask,  A,  of  brass 
or  steel,  having  in  connection  with  the  vacuous  space 
a  mass  of  "activated"  charcoal,  C.  This,  by  occlusion  or 
absorption  of  residual  gas,  maintains  the  necessary 
degree  of  vacuum.  Liquid  oxygen  is  poured  into  the 
flask  through  an  opening,  B,  which  normally  is  closed  by 
a  screw  stopper  fitted  with  a  carrying  handle.  Evap- 
oration of  the  liquid  within  the  flask  (stimulated  at 
first  by  turning  it  upside  down)  maintains  a  pressure 
in  the  bottle  of  12  or  15  lb.  per  square  inch.  A  blow-off 
valve,  F,  prevents  the  pressure  from  rising  above  a 
predetermined  figure.  The  success  of  the  apparatus 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  functioning  of  this 
valve  F.     G  is  a  pressure  gage. 

Superheaters  Draw  Warmth  from  Frosty  Air 

Under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  in  the  bottle,  the 
liquid  passes  up  the  tube  D,  and  drips  into  the  external 
boiler  E.  This  device  is  provided  with  a  number  of 
tubular,  finger-like  ajutages,  H,  which  sei-ve  as  heat- 
catchers.  A  second,  auxiliary  boiler,  K,  is  usually  pro- 
vided in  the  German-built  vaporizers,  doubtless  with  the 
intention  of  catching  and  evaporating  any  liquid  escap- 
ing from  the  first.  The  evaporated  oxygen  makes  its 
way  through  long  copper  warming  coils,  L  and  M,  to 
a  regulating  throttle,  R,  the  adjustment  of  which  con- 
trols the  gaseous  discharge.  When  this  valve  is  nearly 
closed,  pressure  increases  in  the  boiler  and  the  dis- 
charge of  liquid  by  the  siphon  tube  is  less  rapid;  when 
it  is  opened,  the  back  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  relieved 
and  the  liquid  passes  over  more  quickly;  when  the 
regulator  ia  completely  closed,  the  only  gas  discharging 
is  that  due  to  normal  evaporation  in  the  bottle — a  flow 
usually  amounting  to  about  i  or  i  liter  of  gas  per 
minute. 

The  tube,  or  tubes,  carrying  the  gas  to  the  men  is 
attached  to  the  apparatus  above  the  bag,  V.  The  latter 
serves  a  dual  purpose,  acting,  first,  as  an  equalizer  or 


•Professor  of  mininjr.  Heriot-Watt  Coll-  ^• . 

tArticle  entitled  "Liquid  Air  Boiling-  Away  at  Partially  Reg- 
ulated Speed  Used  to  Supply  Mine-Rescue  .Men  and  Rescued."  by 
the  same  author ;  see  Coal  Age,  April  6,  Vol.  21,  p.  609. 


reservoir  between  the  continuous  delivery  of  the  vap- 
orizer and  the  intermittent  inspirations  of  the  lungs, 
and,  second,  as  a  gage,  indicating  by  its  degree  of 
distension  the  sufficiency  or  deficiency  of  the  supply. 

The  Heylandt  vaporizer  possesses  certain  obvious 
advantages:  (1)  It  does  not  fractionate  the  oxygen- 
nitrogen  mixture;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  bottle  contains 
a  mixture  of  80  per  cent  liquid  oxygen  and  20  per 
cent  liquid  nitrogen,  the  gaseous  discharge  from  the 
apparatus  has  this  same  composition.  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  advan- 
tage of  using  as  pure 
oxygen  as  possible  in 
any  of  these  vaporiz- 
ers, but  the  need  for 
so  doing  is  less  urgent 
in  this  type  than  in  any 
other.  (2)  This  va- 
porizer admits  of  re- 
mote control.  The  regu- 
lating valve  R  may  be 
placed  on  the  appar- 
atus, as  shown,  or  at 
any  distance  from  it. 
This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  aircraft, 
whether  the  vaporizer 
be  used  to  supply  oxy- 
gen to  the  man's  lungs 
or  his  engines.  It  also 
is  of  importance  when 
these  appliances  are  re- 
quired to  deliver  oxygen 
for  breathing  through 
a  hose-pipe,  for  if  the 
regulator  were  attached 
to  the  "dress"  worn  by, 
say,  a  mine-rescue  man, 
he  would  be  enabled  to 
adjust  the  rate  of  delivery  of  a  vaporizer  placed  some 
distance  outbye.  The  advantage  in  question,  however,  is 
not  felt  when  the  apparatus  is  used  as  a  resuscitator  or 
oxygen-reviver.  This  to  the  mining  engineer  is  its  most 
obvious  application.  (3)  The  flow  from  a  Heylandt 
vaporizer  can  be  regulated  with  ease  and  speed  through- 
out a  wide  range. 

With  the  vaporizers  of  this  kind  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  testing,  the  rate  of  flow  did  not  remain 
constant  when  the  regulator  was  left  undisturbed  for  a 
period  of,  say,  half  an  hour.  This  defect  is  of  but 
slight  importance  where  the  appliance  is  continuously 
under  observation,  as  in  the  case  of  an  airman  or  of  a 
mine-rescue  man  employing  the  vaporizer  as  a  reviver, 
for  then  the  discharge  can  be  readjusted  at  any  time. 
It  is,  however,  a  grave  drawback  for  hospital  use 
(e.g.,   in  the  treatment   of  pneumonia   and  other  lung 


FIG.  1.  HEYLANDT  VAPORIZER 
Regulation  is  secured  by  valve 
R.  Excessive  care  is  taken  to 
"superheat"  the  air  so  that  it  will 
be  warm  enough  to  breathe.  This 
probably  is  provided  because  the 
vaporizer  is  intended  to  be  used 
in  the  cold  regions  of  the  upper 
atmosphere. 
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affections),  where  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  leave  a 
more  or  less  helpless  patient  for  hours  at  a  time  receiv- 
ing oxygen  from  the  apparatus. 

The  regulator  handle,  R,  may  move  over  a  scale 
marked  in  liters  per  minute  of  flow;  but,  at  its  best,  the 
scale  can  be  correct  for  only  one  pressure  within  the 
flask.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a  direct-read- 
ing flow-meter  (of  the  bobbin,  deflection-vane  or 
water-manometer  type)  on  the  delivery  tube  between 
the  vaporizer  and  the  breathing  mask.  The  other  forms 
of  vaporizers  here  described  also  need  this  auxiliary 
fitting. 

Sir  James  Dewar  produced  the  first  electric  vaporizer. 
He  introduced  a  resistance  coil  through  the  neck  of  the 
flask,  the  coil  being  immersed  in  the  liquid.  This  form, 
again,  admits  of  ready  reg- 
ulation and  accurate  con- 
trol from  a  distance.  More- 
over, the  resistance  coil 
may  be  inserted  into  a  "con- 
tainer" or  storage  flask, 
which  may  thus  be  convert- 
ed into  a  vaporizer.  Large- 
size  vaporizers  of  this  de- 
scription may  be  useful  in 
supplying  oxygen  to  medi- 
cal chambers  or  to  the  en- 
gines of  aircraft.  Their  de- 
pendence on  some  form  of 
electric  supply,  however, 
makes  this  type  of  vapor- 
izer less  serviceable  for  min- 
ing use. 

Dewar  was,  I  believe, 
also  the  first  to  devise  a 
conduction  vaporizer,  in 
which  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  was  stimulated  by 
admitting  a  controllable 
amount  of  heat  from  the 
outer  atmosphere.  A  form 
of  this  device,  depending  on 
this  principle  which  I  de- 
signed in  1918,  but  which  was  intended  more  for  hos- 
pital administration  than  as  a  reviver  for  use  in  mines, 
consisted  of  a  short-necked  metal  Dewar  flask  into  the 
mouth  of  which  could  be  pushed,  first,  a  brass  tube 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  second,  a  stout 
copper  rod  sliding  inside  the  brass  tube.  The  rod  waa 
furnished  with  a  copper  piston  at  its  lower  end,  making 
a  sliding  fit  within  the  brass  tube. 

Sheet-Copper  Spokes  Carry  Heat  to  Liquid 

A  heat-catcher  consisting  of  radiating  sheet-copper 
spokes  was  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  rod.  When 
both  rod  and  tube  were  drawn  up,  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  oxygen  took  place  merely  at  the  normal, 
unassisted  rate  for  the  flask  (0.5  or  0.7  liter  per  min- 
ute). To  increase  this  rate  the  brass  tube  was  first 
pushed  into  the  flask  and  afterward  the  copper  rod 
also.  Heat  passed  along  the  rod,  through  the  piston 
and  the  brass  tube,  into  the  liquid,  stimulating  evapora- 
tion. The  further  down  into  the  interior  of  the  vapor- 
izer the  rod  was  thrust  the  more  rapid  would  be  the 
discharge  of  oxygen. 

A  number  of  these  vaporizers  were  made  and  proved 
useful.     They  have  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  low 


FIG.  2.  GRIFFITHS 
VAPORIZER 
The  lower  part  of  the  vacu- 
um chamber  consists  of  an 
aneroid-barometer  diaphragrra 
carrying  a  copper  conductor. 
A  screw  raises  or  permlta 
to  be  lowered  tills  copper 
conductor,  thus  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  quantity  of 
heat  communicated  from  tha 
exterior  air. 


cost  and  absence  of  parts  under  pressure.  But  they 
are  rather  top-heavy  when  the  sliding  parts  are  with- 
drawn, they  do  not  give  a  sufficient  range  for  a  reviver 
that  may  have  to  be  used  in  foul  air,  and  the  formation 
of  frost  upon  the  projecting  portion  of  the  rod  is  apt 
to  cause  it  to  stick.  Although  the  flow  of  gas  remains 
remarkably  constant  when  this  device  is  left  to  itself 
for  hours  at  a  time,  the  discharge  does  not  immediately 
settle  to  its  final  value;  it  is  always  high  when  the  rod 
is  first  inserted  and  does  not  become  constant  for  ten 
minutes  or  thereabout. 

Aneroid  Diaphragm  Regulates  Heat  Passage 

To  my  mind  the  most  promising  attempt  yet  made  at 
a  conduction  vaporizer  is  that  of  E.  A.  Griffiths.  This 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a  Dewar 
vacuum  bottle  made  of  copper,  provided  in  the  base 
with  a  german-silver  aneroid  diaphragm,  A.  To  the 
inner  side  of  the  diaphragm  the  thick  copper  disk,  B, 
is  attached,  the  outer  side  being  fitted  with  a  screw, 
C.  A  nut,  D,  which  can  be  turned  by  hand,  engages 
with  this  screw,  and  by  rotating  it  the  diaphragm  can 
be  flexed  inward  and  the  disk,  B,  brought  against  the 
inner  bottle.  More  or  less  pressure  can  thus  be  ex- 
erted between  the  disk  and  the  inner  globe,  and  the 
heat-conductivity  of  the  bridge  across  the  vacuous  space 
thereby  altered. 

This  appliance  is  simple,  compact,  self-contained, 
readily  understood  by  the  non-scientific  operator,  and 
gives  a  uniform  discharge  over  long  periods.  It  was 
designed  as  set  forth  in  the  Colliery  Guardian,  April  1, 
1921,  p.  945,  as  the  means  of  supplying  oxygen  to  a 
mine-rescue  apparatus,  but  probably  it  will  find  a  wider 
field  of  utility  as  a  reviver  and  in  hospitals.  As  the 
figure  shows,  the  inventor  intends  the  liquid  oxygen  in 
the  flask  to  be  soaked  up  in  dry  asbestos  wool,  E,  thus 
avoiding  spillage  of  the  liquid  in  case  the  bottle  is 
upset.     F  is  a  tube  containing  charcoal. 

All  the  vaporizers  described,  except  that  of  Heylandt, 
fractionate  in  evaporation.  When  the  liquid  contains  i 
an  appreciable  amount  of  nitrogen  the  gas  issuing  from  i 
the  vessel  is  considerably  lower  in  oxygen  than  the 
liquid  itself.  This  fact  has  no  practical  significance  for 
revivers  if  the  liquid  contains  more  than  95  per  cent 
of  oxygen. 

Easy  to  Heat  Air  to  Safe  Breathing  Temperature 
To  judge  from  the  complicated  set  of  coils  through 
which  the  oxygen  issuing  from  a  Heylandt  vaporizer 
(Fig.  1)  has  to  pass  before  it  is  admitted  to  the  breath- 
ing mask,  it  may  be  thought  difficult  to  raise  the  gas 
to  a  suitable  temperature  for  inhalation.  This  is  by 
no  means  true.  Elaborate  convolutions  of  copper  tub- 
ing are  unnecessary,  especially  for  any  vaporizer  in 
which  the  stimulated  evaporation  is  caused  to  take 
place  within  the  flask  itself,  for  in  that  case  the  gasi- 
fied oxygen  gains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  heat  in 
passing  up  the  neck  of  the  flask.  As  a  result  it  issues 
from  the  neck  at  a  temperature  usually  between  — 4 
deg.  and  — 30  deg.  C.  I  find  that  with  a  conduction 
vaporizer  the  gas  stream  can  be  brought  to  a  comfort- 
able temperature  merely  by  allowing  it  to  pass  through 
a  12-ft.  piece  of  rubber  tubing  placed  between  the 
vaporizer  and  the  breathing  mask.  Mr.  Griffiths  passes 
the  oxygen  through  four  narrow  metal  coils,  encircling 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  before  letting  it  enter  the  flexible 
tube. 
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Protect  Wood  from  Fire  or  Guard  It  from 
Getting  in  Condition  to  Burn  Freely 

By  George  M.  Hunt* 

Madison,  Wis. 

BY  CHEMICAL  treatment  wood  can  be  made  fire-re- 
sistant. Injected  into  its  fibers,  ammonium  phosphate, 
ammonium  sulphate  or  borax  will  make  wood  highly  re- 
sistant to  fire.  Wood  so  treated  cannot  be  ignited  by 
a  spark  or  other  small  soui-ce  of  heat.  When  continu- 
ously exposed  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  long  time  it 
will  char  and  fall  to  pieces,  but  it  will  not  support  com- 
bustion or  spread  flame  until  after  the  treated  part  has 
been  destroyed.  These  chemicals  have  not  found  wide 
use  in  the  treatment  of  wood  largely  because  operators 
have  not  been  willing  for  the  sake  of  fire  protection  alone 
to  undergo  the  expense  involved.  None  of  these  chemicals 
is  known  to  be  a  wood  preservative  and  in  the  absence  of 
test  data  their  effect  on  the  durability  of  wood  against 
decay  can  only  be  conjectured. 

Tests  of  the  coating  of  timbers  with  cement  as  a 
means  of  rendering  them  fireproof  have  been  made,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  the  fire  hazard  will  be  practically 
eliminated  if  the  wood  be  afforded  a  sound,  thick  and 
permanent  coating.  The  degree  to  which  such  coatings 
enable  wood  to  resist  decay  remains  to  be  determined. 
If  they  can  be  made  dense  enough  and  be  kept  sound 
enough  permanently  to  exclude  air  from  the  wood,  decay 
cannot,  of  course,  proceed  far.  Cracks  in  the  cement 
will  admit  air  to  the  wood,  however,  and  permit  decay. 
Furthermore,  it  probably  will  be  found  difficult  com- 
pletely to  cover  the  sides  of  timbers  and  lagging  which 
are  next  to  the  walls  and  roof.  If  adequate  tests  demon- 
strate that  cement  coatings  will  prevent  decay  long 
enough  to  justify  the  expense  and  that  maintenance 
charges  are  sufficiently  low,  this  method  may  prove 
valuable. 

Once  Decayed,  Timber  Is  Ready  to  Burn 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  decaying  timber  is  easy  to 
ignite  unless  it  is  wet.  A  match  or  a  spark  can  start  a 
blaze  instantly  in  the  rough,  punky  surface  of  a  partly 
decayed  stick.  If  the  wood  does  not  blaze  at  once,  the 
fire  may  smolder  and  travel  for  hours  until  it  reaches  a 
favorable  spot  or  until  it  is  fanned  by  a  draught  into 
greater  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solid  surface 
of  a  sound  stick  of  wood,  such  as  a  mine  timber,  does 
not  ignite  so  readily.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  bark 
has  been  peeled  off  and  a  smooth  surface  has  been  left. 

The  surest  way  to  keep  timber  sound  and  free  from 
decay  over  a  long  period  of  time  is  to  apply  preserva- 
tive treatment.  There  are  several  preservatives  and 
several  methods  of  applying  them  which  are  suitable  for 
use  on  mine  timbers.  The  variety  is  so  large  that  no 
mine  need  be  denied  the  advantage  of  preservative  treat- 
ment of  timber  for  lack  of  a  preservative  or  a  convenient 
method. 

Coal-tar  creosote  and  zinc  chloride  are  the  two  pre- 
servatives most  commonly  used,  and  their  effectiveness 
in  preventing  decay  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated. 
Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  coal-tar  creosote  on  the 
ground  that  it  makes  wood  more  inflammable.  There  is 
little  evidence,  however,  to  support  this  claim,  especially 
if  the  wood  has  been  in  use  for  a  .short  time  and  the 
excess  oil  has  evaporated  from  the  .surface.     Cases  are 


on  record  of  creosoted  wood  that  appeared  to  have  suf- 
fered less  damage  from  fire  than  did  untreated  wood. 
Creosote  has  been  used  in  several  mines  for  years  with 
excellent  results. 

Objection  cannot  be  taken  to  zinc  chloride  as  consti- 
tuting a  fire  hazard,  nor  can  it  be  considered  of  itself 
to  be  a  fire  retardant,  like  ammonium  phosphate  or  am- 
monium sulphate.  If  zinc  chloride  has  any  direct  effect 
on  the  inflammability  of  wood,  it  probably  is  to  decrease 
the  danger.  Through  their  effect  on  decay,  however,  as 
previously  described,  both  creosote  and  zinc  chloride 
indirectly  reduce  fii-e  danger  by  keeping  wood  sound. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  a  preserva- 
tive or  combination  of  preservatives  can  be  devised 
which  not  only  will  preserve  wood  against  decay  but 
will  also  be  an  effective  fire  retardant.  However,  no 
such  method  seems  available  at  present. 


Shaft  Hanger  with  Ball  Bearings  Designed 
To  Lower  Frictional  Losses 

THE  improved  ball-bearing  shaft  hanger  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  embodies  several 
interesting  details  of  design.  Thus  the  principle  of  two- 
point  suspension  has  been  made  use  of.  The  bearing  is 
carried  in  a  split  housing  rigidly  held  by  two  threaded 
suspension  rods.  This  makes  a  strong,  compact  unit — 
easy  to  assemble,  align  and  inspect. 

Any  necessary  horizontal  or  vertical  adjustment  can 
easily  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  housing  by  means  of  the 
locknuts  and  s  e  t  - 
screws  provided  for 
that  purpose.  This 
eliminates  the  pos- 
sibility of  applying 
pressure  that  might 
be  transmitted  to  the 
bearing  proper  while 
adjustments  are 
being  made.  Self- 
alignment  provided 
within  the  bearing 
itself  allows  the 
shaft  to  revolve 
freely  and  easily  at 
all  times  and  pre- 
cludes the  possibil- 
ity of  all  rubbing, 
heating  and  binding.  When  a  shaft  is  provided  with 
these  hangers,  which  are  manufactured  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  S.  K.  F.  Industries,  Inc.,  it  may  be  assem- 
bled on  the  floor  with  the  bearings  in  plain  view,  then 
raised  into  position  for  final  adjustment  with  the  upper 
half  of  the  housing  removed.  This  assures  absolutely 
correct  assembling.  In  most  plants  the  freedom  from 
trouble  and  the  decreased  friction  obtained  by  the  use  of 
this  hanger  permit  large  savings  to  be  made. 


BALL-BEARING    SHAFT    HANGER 
Provision  is  made  for  horizontal  and 
vertical  adjustment  by  means  of  lock- 
nuts  and  setscrews. 


r.  S.  Forest  Products 


Conferences  Have  Recently  Been  Held  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment concerning  coal  developments  in  the  Bering  River 
field  of  Alaska.  The  suitability  of  the  coal  for  navy  use  and 
the  possible  application  of  the  Trent  process  in  treatment 
of  the  coal  were  discussed.  Studies  have  been  made  re- 
garding the  application  of  this  process  to  assist  coal  mines 
producing  coal  with  much  impurities  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Alaska. 


James  T.  Deard^     J^l 
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Why  Worry  Over  Change  in  Certificate  Law 

Change  in  the  Old  Certificate  Law  Made  to  Meet 
Conditions  That  No  Longer  Survive — The  New 
Law  a  Dead  Letter — Uncertified  Men  Not  Wanted 


MUCH  has  been  said,  by  writers 
in  Coal  Age,  regarding  the  cer- 
tification of  mine  officials  and  interest 
in  the  subject  shows  no  signs  of  abat- 
ing. I  have  asked  myself  several 
times,  "Why  worry  over  this  matter?" 
The  results  that  were  quite  naturally 
feared  when  the  old  law  was  changed 
permitting  the  employment  of  uncer- 
tified men  have  not  been  realized. 

As  has  been  explained  more  than 
once,  in  Coal  Age,  the  change  in  the 
law  was  made  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
certain  operators,  at  the  time  when  the 
Miners'  Compensation  Law  went  into 
effect  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  argued, 
then,  that  if  the  operator  was  made 
liable  for  the  acts  of  his  foreman  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  kind  of  man  who  was  to  take 
charge  of  his  mine. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  that 
time  and  there  is  not  now  the  same 
dread  regarding  the  working  of  the 
Compensation  Act,  on  the  part  of  coal 
operators.  Indeed,  the  result  of  the 
passing  of  that  law  has  made  large 
operators  all  the  more  desirous  of 
employing  certified  men. 

There  is  no  question,  today,  but  that 
the  average  coal  operator  now  regards 
the  man  who  has  gone  through  a  mine 
foreman's  examination  and  come  out 
successful,  is  more  to  be  trusted  to 
take  charge  of  underground  work,  than 
what  operators  have  been  pleased  to 
term  a  "practical  man,"  only. 

No  Chance  for  Uncertified  Men 

It  is  well  knovim  that  a  man  who 
does  not  hold  a  certificate  has  very 
little  chance,  in  competition  with  a 
certified  man,  when  seeking  a  mine 
foreman's  position  at  any  of  the  large 
mines  in  this  state.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  true  that,  now,  the  young  man 
who  aspires  to  mine  foremanship  first 
prepares  himself  for  the  examination 
and  secures  a  certificate  before  apply- 
ing for  the  position. 

No  mine  inspector  would  think  of 
recommending  a  man  without  a  cer- 
tificate. Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  new  law  is  a  dead  letter,  since 
the  very  men  who  might  take  advantage 
of  its  requirements  are  the  ones  who 
are  ignoring  it  and  studying  to  fit  them- 
selves to  take  the  examination  and 
oVain  their  papers. 

Let  me  add  a  word,  here,  regarding 
the  certification  of  the  mine  super- 
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intendent,  which  has  been  so  often 
urged  and  which  I  believe  no  sane  min- 
ing man  will  deny  would  benefit  the 
superintendent  and  the  operator  who 
employs   him. 

It  is  my  belief  that  operators'  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  this  fact.  I  well 
remember  the  time  when  a  mine  fore- 
man's chance  of  promotion  to  a  super- 
intendency  was  about  one  in  a  hundred. 
Now,  all  that  is  changed,  and  the  suc- 
cessful mine  foreman  is  in  line  for  a 
superintendent's  position  for  which  he 
is  well  fitted  by  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Life  of  the  Certificate 

Regarding  the  length  of  time  a  cer- 
tificate should  hold  good,  I  must  differ 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
be  renewed  every  four  years.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  feel  that  the  man  who 
has  studied  for  his  certificate,  and  is 
any  sort  of  a  man,  will  not  lose  his 
interest  when  the  paper  is  handed  him, 
but  will  keep  his  knowledge  up  to  date. 

Any  mine  foreman  who  is  worth 
while  is  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
different  phases  of  the  subject  he  has 
been  studying;  and  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  has  tested  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  by  applying  the  princi- 
ples taught  him  to  the  solution  of  the 
many  problems  that  arise  in  the  mine. 

He  can  never  be  the  same  man  again, 
but  continually  sees  things  in  a  new 
light.  The  nature  of  the  coal  and  rock 
strata  interests  him;  the  very  air  he 
breathes  seems  different  from  what  it 
was  before;  and  he  studies  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  mine  from  a  new  viewpoint. 

With  this  picture  of  a  certified  man 
before  us,  let  me  ask.  What  benefit 
would  arise  from  an  examination  every 
four  years  ?  When  a  doctor,  a  druggist, 
dentist  or  lawyer  receives  his  diploma 
he  hangs  it  up  in  the  full  assurance 
that  he  will  not  be  asked  to  pass  the 
same  examination  again.  Should  not 
the  same  apply  to  our  mine  foremen 
and   superintendents? 

Indiana,  Pa.        Thomas  Hogarth. 


ANOTHER  LETTER 

WITH  keen  interest  and  real  pleas- 
ure, I  have  followed  the  discussion 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
to  the  certificate  law,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Most  of  the  writers  have  shown  their 
progressivtness  by  lining  up  in  favor 
of    the    certification    of    mine    officials. 


While  rejoicing  in  this  fact,  I  have  deep 
respect  for  the  honest  convictions  of 
those  who  are  otherwise  minded. 

One  correspondent,  however,  appears 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  credulity  in 
an  effort  to  support  his  claim  and  dis- 
plays, to  my  mind,  much  inconsistency. 
I  refer  to  the  letter  of  R.  W.  Lightbum, 
Coal  Age,  Feb.  16,  p.  291. 

Amendment  No  Advantage 

Mr.  Lightburn  says  he  does  not  wish 
"to  attempt  to  destroy  any  advantage 
that  has  been  gained  through  the 
amendment  to  the  certificate  law,  in 
Pennsylvania."  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  serious  remark,  as  few 
consider  that  there  has  been  any  "ad- 
vantage" resulting  from  the  amendment 
to  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  disadvan- 
tage must  be  evident  to  every  right 
thinking  person. 

Seriously,  who  will  deny  but  that  the 
1915  amendment  leaves  a  loophole  for 
the  employment  of  incompetent  men, 
by  reason  of  some  affiliation  in  lodge, 
church  or  political  associations. 

Again  Mr.  Lightburn  says,  "The  suc- 
cessful mine  foreman  is  the  man  who 
combines  with  his  practical  experience 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  min- 
ing." I  would  ask.  How  is  this  con- 
sistent with  his  previous  remark  that, 
"The  holding  of  a  certificate  does  not 
make  a  man  any  more  proficient  than 
he  was  before  he  obtained  the  paper." 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  possession 
of  a  certificate  is  evidence  that  the 
holder  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  mining  that  will  make  him 
a  successful  foreman  if  combined  with 
good  common  sense  and  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  mine. 

Service  Certificate  Should  End 
with  Service  in  Company 

Further  reference  might  be  made  to 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  needless  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  certified  man  is  everywhere  in 
demand  today.  In  passing,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  no 
time  limit  has  been  put  on  the  "service 
certificate."  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
well  if  service  under  such  certificate 
had  been  limited  to  the  time  the  holder 
was  employed  in  the  same  company. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  the  "vest-pocket  certificate," 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lightburn.  That 
gentleman's  information  regarding  the 
certificate  must  have  been  obtained 
from  an  old  Englishman  whose  expe- 
rience antedated  the  Coal  Mines  Regu- 
lation Act  of  1887,  which  provided  for 
the  compulsory  certification  of  managers 
and  undermanagers  of  mines.  The  so- 
called    "vest-pocket   certificate"   was    a 
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permit  given  by  the  mine  manager 
(foreman)  to  a  shotfirer,  authorizing 
him  to  fire  shots  in  that  mine. 

Efforts  to  Educate  Men  in 
Great  Britain 

The  certification  law  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  extended,  in  1912,  to  in- 
clude firebosses,  who  have  since  been 
required  to  submit  to  a  rigid  eye  test. 
In  addition  to  requiring  certification 
under  the  British  Mine  Law,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  established  a  wonderful 
system  of  technical  night  schools  where 
students  within  a  radius  of  three  or 
four  miles  can  be  taught,  the  expense 
of  transportation  being  met  by  the 
county,  at  the  close  of  each  session. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  practically  nil. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  speaking  from 
personal  experience,  having  spent  two 
happy  years  attending  such  a  technical 
night  school,  after  which  I  have  worked 
for  fourteen  years,  under  the  British 
Mine  Law. 

Before  taking  the  first-class  or  man- 
ager's examination,  the  candidate  must 
have  studied  the  organized  course,  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  at  one  of  these 
technical  night  schools.  Two  years  are 
required  to  take  the  second-class'  or 
undermanagers's  examination. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  perhaps 
Mr.  Lightburn  will  be  willing  to  admit 
that  England  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
making  of  certification  laws  and,  in  ad- 
dition has  provided  the  means  for  in- 
struction to  enable  their  mmers  to 
qualify  themselves  for  official  positions 
in  the  mines.  John  Walls,  Sr. 

Bayview,  Ala. 


Number  of  Cars  Needed 
To  Operate  a  Mine 

Estimating  the  output  of  coal  from  the 
number  of  miners  employed — Condi- 
tions with  respect  to  haulage  deter- 
mine the  number  of  cars  required. 

REFERRING  to  an  Examination 
Question  that  appeared  in  Coal 
Age,  Feb.  23,  p.  335,  asking  for  the 
number  of  cars  required  to  operate  a 
mine  employing  250  diggers  and  using 
electric  haulage,  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  the  estimate  of  2J  tons,  per  man, 
per  day,  is  low. 

In  this  locality,  each  digger  will  load 
an  average  of  eight  or  nine  tons  a  day. 
Now,  while  this  may  be  too  high  for  a 
general  average,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  an  estimate  should  be  based  on  an 
output  of,  say  six  tons,  per  man,  per 
day,  which  would  make  the  total  output 
of  this  mine  6  X  250  =  1,500  tons  of 
coal. 

It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  figure  out 
just  the  number  of  cars  that  will  be 
necessary  to  operate  a  mine  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  there  are  many  things 
that  will  affect  the  problem.  Working 
double,  two  men  loading  a  car,  will  re- 
quire 125  cars  standing  in  the  rooms: 
or,  working  singly,  250  cars  would  be 
required  in  the  rooms.  Again,  if  wha! 
is  known  as  the  "split  turn"  is  used, 
but  half  this  number  of  cars  will  hu 
required  in  each  case. 


Assuming  each  miner  has  a  full  turn, 
however,  the  driver  setting  in  an  empty, 
for  each  load  pulled  out,  and  the  men 
working  double,  we  will  say  there  are 
125  cars  loading  and,  perhaps,  with 
three  motors  hauling  eight-car  trips, 
each,  there  will  be  24  cars  in  transit 
and  as  many  more  standing  on  the 
tipple  making,  say  175  cars  in  use,  as- 
suming the  motors  haul  from  the  face 
to  the  tipple.  If  mules  are  used  for 
gathering  the  cars,  there  will  be  re- 
quired from  25  to  30  more  cars  standing 
on  sidetracks. 

In  the  answer  to  this  question,  an 
electric  locomotive  is  assumed  to  make 
12  trips  a  day,  hauling  twenty-six 
2-ton  cars  in  a  trip.  Allowance  is 
made  for  one  trip  loading  on  the  inside 
parting  in  the  mine;  another  trip  in 
transit;  and  a  third  trip  being  unloaded 
at  the  tipple.  A  further  allowance  of 
25  cars  loaded  with  timber  and  other 
supplies  and  nearly  the  same  number  in 
the  repair  shop  or  idle  in  the  mine, 
making  about  125  cars  in  all. 

In  my  opinion,  all  timber  and  other 
supplies  should  be  handled  at  night, 
making  this  allowance  unnecessary. 

Central  City,  Ky.  Ostel  Bullock. 


Two  Kinds  of  Mine  Foremen 

Co-operation  of  men  and  bosses  essen- 
tial to  siiccess — Men  respect  a  boss 
who  knows  what  he  wants  and  is  firm 
— T2V0  foremen  ivho  tricked  their  em- 
ployers in  seeking  promotion. 

IT  WAS  with  much  satisfaction  that 
I  read  the  excellent  letter  of  George 
Edwards,  Coal  Age,  Jan.  12,  p.  52,  in 
which  he  brought  out  several  important 
items  in  reference  to  coal  mining  and 
the  success  of  mine  officials. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Edwards  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  co-operation  between 
the  mine  officials  and  the  men  they  em- 
ploy. He  describes  the  successful  boss 
as  one  who  is  a  leader  among  his  men. 
We  all  know  that  one  man  can  accom- 
plish little  acting  alone,  while  co-opera- 
tion is  sure  to  bring  results  and  its  need 
is  essential  to  success. 

My  experience  is  that  a  boss  who  has 
the  ill  will  of  his  men  may  as  well  seek 
another  location,  for  failure  will  surely 
be  his  doom,  sooner  or  later.  A  fore- 
man finding  himself  in  that  position 
would  do  well  to  make  a  close  study  of 
his  men  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
to  manage  them  successfully  and  get 
results  in  the  mine. 

Men  Respect  the  Foreman  Who 
Knows  What  He  Wants 

Let  me  say,  here,  that  a  foreman 
must  show  his  men  that  he  is  boss, 
while  at  the  same  time  treating  them 
right  and  holding  their  good  will.  The 
foreman  who  allows  his  men  to  have 
their  own  way  does  not  gain  their 
respect.  When  his  back  is  turned  they 
will  pass  remarks  that  are  not  to  his 
credit  and  the  laugh  will  go  around. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreman  who 
knows  what  he  wants  and  is  kind  but 
firm  in  his  requirements  is  respected 
and  obeyed.  I  believe  a  foreman  should 
be  very  slow  in  forming  his  conclusions. 


He  should  make  sure  that  he  is  right 
before  starting  something  and  then 
stand  firm  in  his  decision. 

Tricking  the  Company 

In  my  experience,  it  has  happened 
twice  to  know  of  mine  foremen  who 
gained  promotion  to  superintendencies, 
by  tricking  their  companies.  In  each 
case,  the  foreman  was  able  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  operation  very  largely, 
in  a  short  time  after  taking  charge  of 
the  mine. 

This  was  accomplished  by  the  said 
foreman  getting  rid  of  a  number  of  day- 
men and  shifthands  who  he  claimed 
were  unnecessary  to  be  kept  on  the  pay- 
roll. Every  item  of  expense  that  could 
be  eliminated,  whether  for  labor  or  sup- 
plies, was  cut  out. 

The  result  was  a  rapid  reduction  in 
the  cost-sheet,  while  extraordinary  ef- 
forts were  made  to  maintain  the  daily 
tonnage.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
little  timbering  and  other  deadwork 
was  done  in  that  mine,  for  a  time.  The 
result,  of  course,  pleased  the  manage- 
ment and  it  was  not  long  before  each 
foreman  was  offered  the  superintend- 
ency  of  his  mine. 

Unfair  to  the  Man  Who  Follows 

The  story  is  not  told,  however,  until 
we  learn  the  final  outcome  of  this  pro- 
cedure. The  incoming  mine  foreman,  in 
each  instance,  faced  a  hard  proposition 
when  he  attempted  to  maintain  the 
g^radually  decreasing  tonnage  and  keep 
down  the  expense.  Naturally,  the  man- 
agement thought  the  new  foreman  was 
a  far  less  capable  man  than  the  one 
previously  in  charge. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  superintend- 
ent was  in  a  position  to  give  added  sup- 
port to  this  conclusion,  though  he  well 
knew  the  injustice  that  was  being  done 
the  new  man.  In  closing,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  like  to  see  a  foreman  work, 
first,  in  the  interest  of  his  company  and, 
then,  consider  the  cost.  If  that  don't 
get  him  a  promotion  let  him  stay  a  fore- 
man. James  Thompson, 

Mayport,  Pa.  Mine  Foreman. 


Miners  Must  Co-operate 

Economy  needed  in  operation  of  mines 
— Wasteful  practices  to  cease — De- 
creased profits  call  for  decreased 
wages — Duty  of  every  employee  to 
co-operate  ivillingly. 

NUMEROUS  references  have  been 
made,  recently,  in  Coal  Age,  in  re- 
gard to  the  need  of  greater  economy  in 
the  mining  of  coal  and  calling  for  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  employees,  in 
the  efforts  of  operators  to  place  their 
mines  on  a  paying  basis. 

So  great  has  been  the  expansion  of 
every  business,  during  the  war,  that 
few  now  realize  the  real  meaning  of  the 
present  condition,  which  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  great  economy.  In  no  indus- 
try is  this  fact  more  true  than  in  that 
of  coal  mining. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  some 
operators  have  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  making  greater  efforts  to  put  their 
mines  on  a  paying  basis.     They  recog- 
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nize  that,  in  order  to  mine  coal  at  a 
profit,  the  strictest  economy  must  be 
used  in  every  branch  of  the  work. 

To  all  thinking  men  it  is  clearly  ap- 
parent that  reduction  in  wages  is  now 
inevitable.  There  can  be  no  return  to 
normal  conditions,  unless  miners  and 
operators  alike  are  willing  to  accept 
the  losses  that  come  to  all  through  the 
downward  trend  of  commodities,  in  gen- 
eral. 

Loss  OF  Profits  to  Operators  Means 
Loss  OF  Wages  to  Minbhis 

These  losses  manifest  themselves 
through  the  decreased  profits  of  opera- 
tors and  the  decreased  wages  of  miners 
and  other  employees.  The  extent  of 
these  decreases,  in  each  individual  mine, 
will  depend  directly  on  the  economy 
shown  in  its  operation. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  that  waste  has 
been  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  during 
the  past  few  years  when  everybody  was 
making  money  and  wasteful  practices 
grew  more  frequent.  Now,  things  have 
changed  and  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  different  condition.  The 
downward  trend  of  the  market,  owing 
to  a  lesser  demand  and  an  over  pro- 
duction of  coal,  has  made  it  difficult  to 
operate  our  mines  at  a  profit. 

It  should  be  plain  to  all  that  a  con- 
cern that  is  making  money  will  do 
everything  possible  to  operate  their 
mines  regularly  and  give  steady  work 
to  their  employees.  Again,  a  concern 
that  is  breaking  even  will  care  less 
whether  they  operate  regularly  or  not, 
while  one  that  is  losing  money  will  soon 
cease  to  operate. 

Steady  Work  at  a  Fair  Wage 

Certainly,  a  man  would  rather  work 
for  a  concern  that  is  making  money  and 
can  give  him  steady  work,  at  a  fair 
daily  wage.  That  being  the  case,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  employee,  working  in 
or  about  a  mine  to  co-operate  in  every 
possible  way  with  the  management  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  operating  ex- 
penses and  put  the  mine  on  a  paying 
basis. 

All  wasteful  practices  must  cease  and 
every  shoulder  must  bend  under  the 
burden.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
saving  can  be  effected  and  the  man  who 
will  stop  to  think  will  find  many  things 
to  do  to  stop  wasteful  practices  and 
make  it  possible  to  operate  the  mine 
more  economically.        F.  C.  Sinback. 

Oak  Grove,  Ala. 


Western  Kentucky  coal  fields  has  con- 
vinced me  that  machine  operations  pro- 
duce a  better  grade  of  lump  coal,  while 
solid  shooting  affords  cheaper  tonnage; 
assuming,  of  course,  that  a  mine  is 
properly  equipped  for  hoisting  the  coal 
mined. 

The  present  crisis  is  a  time  when  coal 
operators  must  consider  ways  and 
means  of  lowering  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  every  way  possible.  With  the 
present  scale  of  wages  and  the  low 
price  of  coal,  many  operators  are  find- 
ing it  hard  sailing.  In  most  instances, 
the  mine  equipment  was  designed  when 
wages  were  $1.75  a  day,  which  is  no 
match  for  the  present  wage  scale  of 
three  times  that  amount  and  more. 

Cheaper  Tonnage  the  Only  Hope 

I  have  said  that  shooting  coal  off  the 
solid  affords  cheaper  tonnage.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  it  eliminates  the 
employment  of  many  daymen,  which 
every  one  will  agree  is  an  important 
consideration,  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  coal  industry. 

To  my  mind,  the  only  hope  for  a  coal 
operation  that  is  not  properly  equipped 
to  meet  the  present  needs,  is  to  re- 
arrange the  machinery.  It  has  become, 
now,  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  an 
equipment  that  will  enable  one  man  to 
do  the  work  previously  performed  by 
three  men,  and  do  it  with  greater  ease. 


Machine  Mining  vs.  Solid 
Shooting 

Cutting  coal  with  machines  gives  better 
grade  of  lump — Shooting  off  the  solid 
gives  cheaper  tonnage — High  wage 
scale  and  low  price  of  coal  require 
concentration  of  ivork. 

AFTER  reading  the  many  letters  of 
different  writers,  in  Coal  Age,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  no  one  man  knows  it  all.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  good  points 
brought  out  in  the  discussions  relating 
to  the  different  ways  of  mining  coal. 
An  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  the 


That  is  the  problem  of  today,  let  no 
one  mistake  the  fact.  To  earn  the 
wages  of  three  men,  a  man  must  do 
three  times  the  work  and  he  must  be 
given  the  means  to  accomplish  this. 
There  are  numerous  ways  in  which 
work  in  the  mine  can  be  concentrated. 

Economy  of  Mine  Labor 

Today,  I  never  give  a  switchlayer  a 
helper,  nor  put  three  men  on  a  job  that 
requires  but  two  live  men  to  perform. 
Of  course,  we  must  remember  that  two 
men  working  together  can  hardly  ac- 
complish double  the  work  of  a  man 
single  handed,  except  perhaps  in  a  few 
isolated   cases. 

What  appeals  to  me  as  a  practical  so- 
lution of  the  present  problem  is  to  place 
all  daymen,  including  the  mine  foreman, 
on  a  tonnage  basis.  This  plan  would 
guarantee  the  operator  100  per  cent 
work,  for  100  per  cent  pay.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  results  would  be  sur- 
prising. 

If  such  a  plan  was  to  be  adopted 
there  would  be  no  laying  down  on  the 
job.  Every  man  would  be  up  and  doing, 
from  the  foreman  to  the  last  man  on 
the  payroll.  Any  laggard  found  de- 
laying the  output  of  coal  would  be 
hounded  by  all,  until  he  left  the  place. 
The  plan  would  tend  to  give  everybody 
pep.  Mine  Foreman. 

Madisonville,  Ky. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Renewing  Worn  Tires  on  Mine  Locomotives 

Tire  Expanded  by  Heating  Readily  Pemoved — 
Likewise  New  Tires  Must  First  Be  Expanded 
by    Heat   and    Then   Shrunk   onto   the    Wheel 


DESIRING  to  rig  up  some  sort  of 
an  arrangement  for  removing 
worn-out  tires  from  the  wheels  of  mine 
locomotives,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
mention  was  made  some  time  ago,  in 
Coal  Age,  regarding  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  or  explain  how  the 
old  tires  of  a  locomotive  can  best  be  re- 
moved when  it  is  necessary  to  replace 
them  with  new  ones? 
Holsopple,  Pa.      Mine  Mechanic. 


The  method  of  removing  old  worn-out 
tires  from  locomotive  wheels,  we  re- 
member, was  explained  some  years  ago 
in  Coal  Age.  No  apparatus  is  required 
for  that  purpose,  however,  the  means 
employed  being  a  simple  fire  built  on 
the  ground  surrounding  the  wheel, 
which  must  first  be  mounted  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  and  in  a  manner  that 
will  permit  the  expanded  tire  to  be 
knocked  off  from  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
if  it  does  not  drop  off  when  heated  by 
the  fire. 

In  arranging  the  fire  about  the  wheel, 
care  must  be  taken  to  place   it   close 


enough  to  heat  the  tire  strongly,  but 
not  to  expose  the  wheel  itself  to  the 
heat  of  the  fire  more  than  is  necessary. 
The  idea  is  to  keep  the  body  of  the 
wheel  cool  while  quickly  heating  the 
tire  and  causing  its  rapid  expansion.  A 
few  blows  with  a  hammer  will  gen- 
erally be  required  to  loosen  the  tire  and 
cause  it  to  drop  from  the  wheel. 

The  suggestion  was  once  made,  by  a 
correspondent  in  Coal  Age,  that  a  worn- 
out  tire  could  generally  be  removed 
quickly,  by  splitting  it  with  a  sledge 
and  heavy  cold  chisel.  Preference  of 
these  two  means  of  removing  a  worn 
tire  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice.  The 
new  tire  is  put  in  place  on  the  wheel  by 
the  same  means  as  that  just  described 
for  removing  the  old  one. 

Keeping  the  wheel  as  cool  as  possible 
and  laying  it  flat  on  the  ground,  the 
new  tire  is  first  expanded  by  a  slow 
heat  that  will  produce  a  uniform  ex- 
pansion. .\t  the  proper  time,  the 
heated  tire  is  raised  from  the  fire  and 
brought  over  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  It 
is  then  driven  in  place  and  allowed  to 
cool,  or  is  shrunk  onto  the  wheel. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


of  water,  which  weighs  62.5  lb.  It  is 
evident  that  an  inch  in  depth  of  this 
water  will  have  a  weight  62.5  h-  12  = 
5.2  lb.  This  weight  of  water,  being  dis- 
tributed over  a  square  foot  of  area, 
corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  5.2  lb.  per 
sq.ft.   due  to  1  in.  of  water  level.     It 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 


{Answered  by  Request) 


Question — What  is  the  probable  dis- 
charge of  a  duplex,  double-acting  mine 
pump  whose  plungers  are  10  in.  in 
diameter  and  stroke  2i  in.,  the  pump 
making  iO  revolutions  per  minute? 

Answer — For  a  stroke  of  2  ft.  and  a 
speed  of  40  r.p.m.,  the  piston  speed  is 
2  X  2  X  40  =  160  ft.  per  min.,  there 
being  two  strokes  at  each  revolution, 
which  makes  the  piston  displacement  of 
this  pump  12  X  160(0.7854  X  10')  -i- 
231   =   652.8  gal.  per  min. 

Finally,  the  pump  being  duplex  and 
assuming  an  efficiency  of  85  per  cent 
in  the  water- end,  gives  0.85  X  2  X 
652.8  =   1,109.76  gal.  per  min. 

Question — Explain  and  show  by 
sketch  how  you  would  mine  a,  thick 
seam  of  soft  coal,  overlaid  with  a  soft 
top  and  lying  at  a  depth  of  300  ft.  below 
the  surface. 

Answer — Because  of  the  frail  top, 
this  seam  should  be  worked  on  the  pil- 
lar-and-stall  system.  As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  12-ft.  stalls 
should  be  driven  to  the  rise  of  the  haul- 
age road,  on  40-ft.  centers,  leaving  28- 


ft.  pillars  between  the  stalls.  The  stalls 
should  be  driven  up  to  the  limit,  say  50 
or  60  yd.,  and  the  wide  pillars  worked 
out  on  the  retreating  system,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  pillarwork  in  line 
and  to  leave  no  timbers  standing. 

Question — Show  three  forms  of 
graduutioH  of  water-gage  scales,  ex- 
plaining each. 

Answer — In  the  accompanying  figuu 
are  shown  three  forms  of  graduating 
the  scale  of  a  water  gage.  The  scale  c  n 
the  right  is  divided  into  inches  ai  d 
reads  upward,  the  zero  being  at  the  b  it 
torn  of  the  scale,  which  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  lower  water  level  and  the 
reading  of  the  upper  water  level  will 
then  be  the  gage  reading  required. 
This  scale  must  be  set  after  the  gage 
is  in  position. 

Each  of  the  other  scales  is  graduated, 
from  zero  at  the  center,  to  read  both 
up  and  down.  These  scales  must  each 
be   set   so  that   the   zero   of   the    scale 


corresponds  to  the  water  level  in  either 
arm  of  the  gage,  before  it  is  placed  in 
position  and  subjected  to  the  difference 
of  pressure  between  the  intake  and  re- 
turn airways  in  a  mine.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  scale  on  the 
extreme  left  is  graduated  in  full  inches, 
while  the  one  in  the  center  is  graduated 
in  half-inches.  When  reeding  the 
former,   therefore,    it    is    necessary    to 


take  the  sum  of  the  two  readings  at  the 
lower  and  upper  water  levels,  respec- 
tively ;  or  to  double  either  of  these  read- 
ings, provided  the  scale  has  been  prop- 
erly set  at  the  start.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reading  of  the  center  scale 
is  correct  taken  either  at  the  upper  or 
the  lower  level.  The  reading  of  each 
of  the  three  scales  shown  is  3  in. 

Question — Explain  how  a  water- 
gage  reading  of  1  in.  indicates  a  pres- 
sure of  5.2  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure  between  the  intake  and 
return  airirays,  where  the  water-gage 
reading  is  taken  in  a  mine. 

Answer — In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  brat- 
tice dividing  an  intake  and  return  air- 
way in  a  mine.  The  water  gage  is 
shown  in  position  on  this  brattice.  One 
arm  of  the  gage  being  bent  at  right 
angles  and  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the 
brattice,  the  water  in  that  arm  is  ex- 
posed to  the  pressure  on  the  return  side 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  size  of 
the  container  holding  the  water  makes 
no  difference  in  the  pressure  per  unit 
area,  which  depends  only  on  the  depth 
of  the  water.  Therefore,  each  inch  of 
water-gage  reading  corresponds  to  a 
pressure  of  5.2  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

Question — Assume  a  gaseous  mine  is 
opened  on  the  four-entry  system,  the 
main  headings  being  driven  four 
abreast  and  the  butt  headings  driven  to 
the  right  and  left  of  these  entries. 
Again,  assume,  as  shoivn  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  that  this  mine  is  venti- 
lated by  two  exhaust  fans,  which  act 
independently  to  ventilate  the  two  sides 
of  the  mine,  respectively..  Now,  sup- 
pose 07ie  of  these  fans  breaks  down  and 
it  is  possible  to  ventilate  both  sides  of 
the  mine  with  the  remaining  fan, 
through  an  overcast  connecting  the 
txoo  return  airways,  what  volume  of  air 
will  result,   if  each  fan  working  inde- 


of  the  brattice,  while  the  water  in  the 
other  arm  is  exposed  to  the  intake  pres- 
sure on  this  side  of  the  brattice.  In  this 
position,  the  reading  of  the  gage  gives 
the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
two  airways. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  cube,  12  in.  on 
each  edge,  corresponding  to  a  cubic  foot 
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pendently  before  the  breakdown  pro- 
duced a  circulation  of  100,000  cu.ft.  of 
air  per  rninute,  making  the  total  circu- 
lation produced  by  the  tivo  fans  when 
working  independently  200,000  cu.ft. 
per  min.? 

Answer — Assuming  an  equal  power 
driving  each  fan  and  equal  efficiencies, 
the  power  on  the  air  when  a  single  fan 
is  working  is  but  one-half  of  that  when 
both  fans  are  in  operation.  Disregard- 
ing the  slight  increase  of  mine  resist- 
ance, due  to  the 
total  circulation 
reaching  the  single 
fan  or  because  of 
the  union  of  the 
two  splits  at  a 
point  near  the  fan, 
it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  mine  po- 
tential remains  un- 
changed; and  the  quantity  of  air  in 
circulation  will  then  vary  as  the  cube 
root  of  the  power  on  the  air;  or 
-v'oTS  —  0.7935.  On  this  basis,  the  total 
volume  of  air,  circulating  in  two  splits 
as  before  but  under  the  action  of 
a  single  fan,  will  be  0.7935  X  200,000 
=  158,700  cu.ft.  per  min. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


INDUSTRY  took  up  considerable  slack  in  March,  showing  an  im- 
provement of  2.5  per  cent  over  February  and  7  per  cent  over  July 
1921,  which  was  the  low  water  mark  in  employment,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  survey  for  the  month  ending  March  31, 1922. 
"Business  will  not  come  back  with  a  jump,"  the  department's 
announcement  states,  "but  every  indication  points  to  a  general  pro- 
gressive upward  movement.  The  coal  situation  may  check  improve- 
ment in  certain  lines  of  industry,  interrupting  a  steady  healthy  swing 
headmg  to  normal  condition.  However,  there  is  a  general  pronounced 
optimistic  feeling  that  warrants  the  statement  that  April  will  show 
increased  activity,  other  than  in  coal  and  cotton  textiles. 

"Employment  increased  in  all  industries  with  the  exception  of  food 
and  kindred  products,  textiles  and  their  products,  and  leather  and  its 
finished  products.  The  basic  industries  iron,  steel  and  metal  products- 
vehicles  for  land  transportation;  railroad  repair  shops;  paper  and 
printing;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  and  tobacco  made  substantial 
gains. 

"Reports  from  231  of  the  principal  industrial  centers  indicate  an  ac- 
tive building  program  of  which  the  encouraging  feature  is  the  increased 
number  of  residential  constructions.  Agriculture  is  rapidly  coming 
back,  and  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  experienced  help 

This  monthly  survey  is  based  on  actual  figures  taken  from  the  larger 
industrial  payrolls  of  the  country.  The  statistics  are  gathered  each 
month  by  the  department's  special  agents  in  65  principal  industrial 
centers.  In  all,  1,428  firms  each  usually  employing  more  than  500 
workers  are  comprised  in  the  sui-vey.  On  March  31  these  1  428  firms 
had  1,604,959  employees  on  their  payrolls,  compared  with  1  565  401  on 
Feb.  28,  an  increase  of  39,558,  or  2.5  per  cent. 

Of  the  65  cities,  43  reported  employment  increases  during  March  over 
February,  with  percentages  of  increase  varying  from  0.95  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  to  28.2  in  Denver.  Col.  Twenty-two  cities  reported  em- 
ployment decreases  during  March  over  February,  the  percentages  of 
decrease  being  from  0.09  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  17.2  in  Paterson    N   J 


New  England  Optimistic 

Except  in  the  textile  industry, 
which  is  uncertain  on  account  of 
industrial  disputes,  a  general  feel- 
ing of  optimism  is  sensed  through- 
out the  New  England  States.  Un- 
employment is  heaviest  in  metals, 
machinery  and  building  trades! 
Woolens  and  worsteds  have  curtailed 
production  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  shoe  trade  has  experi- 
enced the  usual  seasonal  spurt  due 
to  Easter  orders.  Retail  sales  for 
the  past  month  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  the  receipts  of  Feb- 
ruary. Building  reports  for  the  six 
New  England  States  give  value  of 
contracts  awarded  as  $15,623,400. 
Of  this  amount  $4,463,100  was  for 
residential    buildings. 

Fewer  Idle  in  South  Atlantic  Region 

Reports  from  30  cities  in  this  the 
South  Atlantic  district  continue  to 
show  steady  gain  in  employment 
with  the  outlook  for  more  rapid  im- 
provement within  the  next  30  days. 


Midwest  Manufacturing  Gaining 

Steadily  increasing  output  of  iron 
and  steel  and  higher  prices  of  farm 
products  have  been  the  most  en- 
couraging factors  in  the  business 
situation  within  the  last  thirty  days. 
Until  these  lines  are  well  under  way 
again,  business  can  only  mark  time. 
Unemployment  will  only  give  way 
by  small  percentages.  The  manu- 
facture of  machinery  is  receiving 
stimulation  from  the  large  orders 
recently  placed  by  the  railroads, 
from  the  automobile  industry,  from 
recent  quickening  of  activity  in  farm 
implements  and  prospective  activity 
in  road  building.  The  furniture  in- 
dustry is  in  very  good  condition. 


Mid-Atlantic   Revival   Under  Way 

A  gradual  and  steady  industrial 
advance  during  the  past  two  months, 
together  with  cui-rent  reports  of  in- 
creased activity  in  basic  industries 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  dis- 
trict strengthen  the  conviction  that 
a  revival  in  the  general  situation  is 
under  way.  While  general  condi- 
tions are  still  somewhat  irregular, 
the  main  trend  of  business  has 
shown  a  gradual  improvement,  sup- 
ported by  prospects  of  further  gains ; 
added  reason  for  a  more  hopeful 
feeling  appears  in  a  continued  in- 
crease in  operations  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industries,  diminishing  unem- 
ployment of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  and  expansion  of  building 
operations.  Reports  from  many 
sections  of  the  district  show  the 
anticipated  building  boom   is  under 


way,  which  is  further  evidenced  by 
increased  activity  in  structural  mills 
and  fabricating  plants. 
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South  Central  Conditions  Improve 

Industrial  and  employment  condi- 
tions are  improving  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  South  Central  districts. 
Actual  payroll  data  received,  from 
556  industrial  concerns  representing 
most  all  of  the  14  groups  of  indus- 
tries employing  84,598  show  a  net 
increase  for  the  month  of  273. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  textile  mills 
are  i-unning  full  time,  25  per  cent 
part  time  and  5  per  cent  shut  down. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  lumber  mills 
are  running  full  time,  35  per  cent 
part  time  or  with  reduced  forces  and 
15  per  cent  shut  down.  Building  is 
showing  a  decided  increase  in  vol- 
ume. All  classes  of  building  ma- 
terial are  in  fair  demand.  Manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  silk  and  wool  textiles 
has  dropped  off  in  recent  weeks.  In 
the  tobacco  growing  regions  condi- 
tions have  changed  considerably  for 
the  better  over  last  year  and  in  the 
cotton-growing  states  the  sharp  re- 
covery of  cotton  prices  has  aided 
that  section  materially. 
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Hoover  Enunciates  to  Trade  Association  Officials 
Unalterable  Opposition  to  Open  Price  Reports 


r 


TRADE  association  secretaries,  executives  and  mem- 
bers gathered  in  Washington  on  April  12  to  discuss 
with  Secretary  Hoover  and  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  how  to  save  the  trade  association.  Ever 
since  the  Supreme  Court  handed  dovsTi  its  decision  in  the 
Hardwood  Lumber  case  a  slow  disintegration  of  such  as- 
sociations has  been  discernable.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  taken  an  active  and  helpful  interest  in  the  asso- 
ciation movement  and  some  time  ago  obtained  from  the 
Attorney  General  an  expression  of  what  in  his  judgment 
the  proper  activities  of  trade  associations  are.  The  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Daugherty  (Coal 
Age,  Feb.  16,  pp.  297-300)  cleared  up  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  secretaries,  but  there  were  so  many  left  that  the 
meeting  of  last  week  was  called  to  have  Mr.  Hoover  throw 
more  light  on  the  troublesome  subject. 

After  all,  it  appears,  the  chief  trouble  is  and  has  been 
that  the  question  of  "open  price"  reports  is  of  most  interest 
to  present-day  associations.  In  other  words,  the  secretaries 
have  found  no  very  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  other 
aspects  of  their  work  going,  but  without  the  open  price 
reports  many  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  cannot 
hold  their  organization  in  line.  The  open  price  report  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  the  feature  of  greatest  immediate 
value  to  members — something  that  they  can  use  and  get 
their  money's  worth  on  short  notice. 

This  the  Secretary  will  not  support  with  the  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  was  made  clear  by  Mr. 
Hoover  in  his  opening  address  and  a  number  of  times 
later  in  the  course  of  the  conference.  His  letter  to  Mr. 
Untermyer,  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  plain  on  this  point. 
There  was  no  open  opposition  from  the  floor  to  this  position, 
but  some  disappointment  was   expressed  in  the   corridors. 

Attendance  Too  Large  for  Commerce  Building 

The  conference  was  held  in  two  sessions,  both  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Interior  Building,  after  it  was  found 
that  the  attendance  was  too  large  to  be  accommodated  in 
the  largest  room  in  the  Commerce  Building.  The  addresses 
from  the  floor"  were  largely  laudatory  of  the  association 
movement,  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  aid  business  and 
rebuild  the  trade  association.  Representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
many  national  associations  were  speakers.  A  paper  read 
by  E.  J.  Cornish,  representing  the  National  Paint,  Oil  & 
Varnish  Associations,  Inc.,  was  hailed  by  the  audience  as 
so  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  those  present  that  it  is  re- 
printed herewith   in  full. 

Dr.  Julius  Klein,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Durgan,  of  the  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice,  expressed  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
their  bureaus  to  work  with  the  legitimate  trade  associations. 
Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  Census,  said  that  it  was  a  tremendous 
job  to  gather  and  publish  promptly  statistics  of  all  the 
country's  industries. 

Chairman  Gaskill  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  sug- 
gested that  the  trade  associations  give  closer  attention  to 
the  competitive  system  under  which  society  was  organized, 
a  system  whose  purpose  was  to  give  the  greatest  measure 
of  social  justice  to  all.  Monopoly  was  destructive  to  com- 
petition, and  all  things  tending  toward  monopoly  must  be 
weeded  out.  It  was  not  a  question  of  too  much  govern- 
ment in  business  or  vice  versa,  but  of  the  closer  co-opera- 
tion of  both,  to  mutual  advantage. 

Secretary  Hoover  called  upon  Senator  Edge,  who  said 
that  he  felt  business  should  know  where  it  is  at,  and  to  that 
end  had  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  aid  the  trade  associa- 
tions in  defining  their  activities,  i 'n-operative  help  from 
Congress  is  as  necessary  to  business  as  it  is  to  agriculture, 
he  declared. 

The  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  emphasized 


the  voluntary  nature  of  the  support  from  trade  associations, 
and  that  the  department  had  no  means  of  compelling  or 
desire  to  compel  them  to  give  their  aid  or  conform  to  certain 
regulations.  Secretary  Hoover  in  his  closing  remarks  said 
that  the  conference  was  merely  a  meeting  for  information 
and  education  and  was  not  sufficiently  organized  to  go  into 
details.  He  was  ready  to  meet  each  association  with  its 
individual  problems  and  to  go  into  details  with  it.  He 
stated  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  associations  compiled 
trade  statistics  and  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
never  attempted  to  impose  a  statistical  service  upon  the 
associations.  The  voluntary  statistical  contributions  of 
trade  associations  were  gladly  received  and  used.  Mr. 
Cornish's  address  follows: 

"In  the  great  mobilization  of  industry  during  the  war, 
many  manufacturers  found  themselves,  in  company  with 
their  competitors,  arguing  that  theirs  was  an  essential  in- 
dustry— properly  entitled  to  coal  and  transportation.  They 
also  found  themselves  submitting  cost  sheets  on  forms  ap- 
proved by  government  officers,  and  reporting  location  and 
capacity  of  their  plants,  annual  output,  stock  on  hand,  sales 
and  prices.  There  was  no  preconceived  plan  to  form  a  trade 
association — it  simply  took  form  and  became.  Everyone's 
secrets — if  anyone  had  any  secrets — were,  of  necessity 
communicated  to  his  competitor — the  only  one  from  whom 
he  desired  to  conceal  them.  Everyone  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  his  competitor  was  not  a  liar  or  a  crook  (as  he 
had  frequently  been  represented  to  be  by  salesmen)  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  gentleman  imbued  with  the  same  ideals 
of  business  ethics  as  himself,  and  very  companionable  by 
reason  of  their  mutuality  of  interests.  What  was  more 
interesting  and  surprising  was  that  they  found  that  the  dis- 
closures of  their  innermost  secrets  did  not  prove  to  be  dam- 
aging, or  rather  they  found  that  secrets  of  real  value  were 
already  known  to  their  competitors. 

Summarizes  Advantages  of  Trade  Associations 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  the  associations  were  naturally 
continued  because  they  had  proved  injurious  to  none,  ad- 
vantageous to  all.    The  advantages  of  the  association  are: 

"(1)  It  enables  each  one  to  know  the  basic  facts  of  his 
ovm  and  kindred  industries,  so  that  in  forming  his  own 
business  policies  he  may  act  intelligently  and  safely. 

"(2)  It  raises  the  standard  of  trade  ethics.  No  man  ever 
does  that  of  which  he  is  ashamed  if  he  knows  that  in  the 
near  future  he  will  meet  a  gentleman  whose  good  opinion  he 
desires,  who  will  know  of  the  shameful  act. 

"(3)  It  gives  stability  to  business.  As  Judge  Carpenter 
expressed  it,  'It  enables  one  to  sleep  of  nights.'  This  not 
as  the  result  of  an  agreement  or  understanding,  but  because 
— where  all  of  the  important  facts  are  known — reasonable 
men  are  not  likely  to  draw  therefrom  radically  different  con- 
clusions as  to  what  their  business  policy  should  be. 

"(4)  It  permits  those  countless  economies  and  advantages 
possible  to  voluntary  co-operation  where  each  one  retains 
complete  freedom  of  action.  Among  these  are  research  and 
educational  work,  gathering  of  trade  statistics  and  informa- 
tion, co-operative  trade  promotion  and  advertising,  stand- 
ardization of  products  and  containers,  co-operative  insur- 
ance, reformation  of  trade  practices,  transportation  and 
classification  charges,  protection  of  industry  from  the  evils 
of  adulteration,  deceptive  advertising  and  other  frauds,  etc. 

"It  has  been  generally  understood  that  such  associations 
are  not  illegal  if  there  is  no  agreement  or  understanding 
fixing  prices,  limiting  output  or  dividing  territory,  and  that 
the  information  given  as  to  prices  and  stocks  was  statistical, 
referring  to  past  and  present  facts  that  could  not  then  be 
changed. 

"The  criticism  of  these  associations  has  been  that  they 
resulted  in  higher  prices,  tending  to  increase  the  cost  of 
living,  and  that  the  good  features  of  the  associations  were 
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mere  camouflage  to  hide  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of 
ti-ade. 

"Of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  associations  brought  com- 
petitors into  each  other's  presence,  they  created  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  illegal  agreements  or  understandings.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  a  convention  or  dinner  or  any  other 
occasion  where  competitors  meet.  Probably  the  number  of 
illegal  combinations  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Such 
illegal  agreements  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  associations.  The  fact  that  most  of  them  invited  at- 
tention and  criticism  by  sending  minutes  of  their  meetings 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  indicates  a  belief  on  their 
part  in  their  own  innocence. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  prices  have  been 
unduly  increased  by  these  trade  associations.  There  are  no 
companies,  members  of  such  associations,  whose  published 
statements  indicate  that  they  have  been  making  undue 
profits.  Many  associations  ceased  to  function  in  the  spring 
of  1920,  when  their  legality  was  questioned  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Prices  of  manufactured  articles  have  not  declined 
since  then  to  any  greater  extent  than  can  be  adequately 
accounted  for  by  the  decline  in  the  costs  of  doing  business. 
High  compensation  to  laborers,  office  force,  salesmen  and 
managers;  high  rents;  increased  freight  rates;  high  and  un- 
certain taxes — these  facts  account  for  high  prices  and  high 
cost  of  living,  without  attributing  crime  to  any  one.  The 
belief  that  trade  associations  are  simply  price-fixing  asso- 
ciations in  disguise  is  so  prevalent,  however,  that  sugges- 
tions are  multiplying  as  to  the  means  of  preserving  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  associations  without  the  possibility  of  any 
of  them  degenerating  into  illegal  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

Discusses  Proposed  Protective  Measures 

"Three  remedies  have  been  proposed:  First,  the  repeal  of 
the  Sherman  law.  Without  doubt,  the  Sherman  law  has 
removed  two  of  the  most  frequent  inducements  to  price  cut- 
ting. Under  free  conditions,  competitors  do  not  cut  prices 
just  to  be  competing;  they  do  so  because  they  believe  it  to 
be  advantageous.  One  frequent  inducement  to  price  cutting 
is  to  reduce  the  profits  in  the  industry  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  competitor's  properties  can  be  bought  at  less  than 
their  value.  Another  inducement  to  price  cutting  is  to 
demoralize  business  to  such  an  extent  that  competitors  will 
buy  out  the  price  cutter — not  at  the  proper  value,  but  at  the 
'nuisance  value'  of  his  properties.  The  Shei-man  law 
effectively  removes  these  two  inducements  to  price-cutting. 
In  like  manner,  everyone  desires  that  inasmuch  as  he  him- 
self cannot  buy  the  properties  of  a  competitor,  anyone  who 
does  so  shall  pay  the  highest  price  obtainable  therefor,  so 
as  not  to  have  a  new  competitor  embark  in  the  business  at 
a  reduced  capital  investment.  The  Sherman  law,  there- 
fore, furnishes  an  inducement  to  the  stronger'  competitor 
not  to  reduce  prices  to  a  point  that  would  cause  the  lesser 
competitor  to   fail. 

"Of  course,  such  reasoning  is  shallow  and  shortsighted. 
Sherman  law  or  no  Sherman  law,  sooner  or  later  every 
company  will  learn  by  experience  that,  to  give  permanency 
to  its  profits,  its  prices  must  be  so  low  that  new  capital 
will  be  deterred  from  embarking  in  the  business — even 
though  the  aggregate  of  the  small  profit,  per  unit,  makes 
the  total  profit  of  the  large  established  business  satisfac- 
tory. Inasmuch  as  the  public  believes  the  Sherman  law 
advantageous,  and  both  large  and  small  companies  look 
upon  it  as  a  protection,  and  the  farmers  and  laborers  have 
been  exempted  from  its  operation,  no  one  actively  seeks 
its  repeal,  except  students  of  political  economy,  who  have 
only  a  general  interest  in  it.  Its  repeal,  therefore,  is  not 
likely  to  be  seriously  considered,  notwithstanding  the  very 
able  arguments  appearing  in  the  press. 

"Another  proposed  remedy  is  to  empower  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  license  and  regulate  all  trade  asso- 
ciations and  prescribe  definitely  and  clearly  what  such  asso- 
ciations may  or  may  not  do,  and  prevent  the  functioning 
of  all  associations  not  so  licensed.  This  plan  has  been 
highly  commended  by  many,  and  may  prove  to  be  the  least 
objectionable  solution  of  the  trouble.  The  criticisms  of  it 
are  that  it  is  essentially  communistic.    It  is  another  form 


of  state  control  and  state  interference  with  business  free- 
dom. The  commission  might  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  people  to  be  regulated  or  might  become  tyrannical  and 
demagogic,  and  influenced  by  political  considerations.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  at  this  early  date  what  the  reaction 
of  the  public  to  this  plan  will  be.  Diminishing  profits  and 
the  tendency  of  states  to  find  ways  to  tax  and  impose 
restrictions  and  espionage  on  corporations  engaged"  in  in- 
terstate commerce  are  inclining  many  business  men  to 
favor  federal  incorporation  or  federal  licenses  to  do  inter- 
state business.  While  such  centralization  of  power  in  any 
governmental  body  is  theoretically  objectionable,  it  might 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  to  be  subjected  to  the  inter- 
ference of  several  federal  departments  and  of  many  states. 

"The  last  proposed  remedy  is  to  permit  trade  associa- 
tions to  gather  the  information  desired,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers may  have  comprehensive,  authentic  and  timely  infor- 
mation as  to  the  basic  facts  of  their  business — subject  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  laws  against  agreements  and  un- 
derstandings in  restraint  of  trade  as  developed  by  the 
courts  and  subject  also  to  the  provision  that  such  informa- 
tion shall  at  the  same  time  be  tabulated  and  published,  and 
made  available  alike  to  producers  and  consumers.  It  is 
believed  that  the  advantage  of  knowledge  of  all  essential 
facts  which  each  one  must  give  regarding  his  own  business 
in  order  to  get  similar  information  from  others  and  make 
the  aggregate  statistics  accurate  and  useful,  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  everyone  to  contribute  his  quota  of  in- 
formation. Publicity  would  prevent  any  association  doing 
anything  deserving  of  censure.  This  remedy  requires  no 
new  laws.     It  leaves  business  relatively  free. 

"At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission had  jurisdiction  to  receive  reports  and  take  appro- 
priate action  in  case  it  found  an  agreement  in  restraint  of 
trade  existed.  If  publicity  had  been  required,  there  prob- 
ably never  would  have  been  criticisms  of  a  trade  associa- 
tion. The  information  gathered  by  trade  associations  is 
necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Federal  Resei^e  banks,  and  I  sometimes  think  that 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government 
would  act  with  greater  wisdom  if  the  statistical  informa- 
tion gathered  by  these  associations  were  published  and 
accessible.  Every  trade  paper  seeks  it.  Every  writer  on 
economics  must  have  it.  As  stated,  it  needs  no  new  law; 
but  simply  to  educate  the  courts  and  legal  departments  of 
the  government  and  states  that  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
such  trade  associations,  otheri  than  the  opportunity  they 
present  to  form  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade." 

March  Hard-Coal  Shipments,  6,778,667  Tons; 
Total  for  Coal  Year,  67,039,037  Tons 

SHIPMENTS  of  anthracite  during  March,  1922,  as  report- 
ed to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  Philadel- 
phia, amounted  to  6,778,667  gross  tons,  an  increase  over 
the  movement  in  February  of  1,539,652  gross  tons  and 
over  the  month  of  March  last  year  of  1,040,896  gross  tons. 
March,  1922,  stands  third  as  a  record  for  that  month, 
shipments  in  excess  of  this  figure  being  made  during  the 
years  when  the  anthracite  industry  reached  the  high  water 
mark,  a  record  of  7,276,777  gross  tons  being  established 
in  March,  1918,  and  6,989,075  gross  tons  in  March,  1917. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  coal  year  ending  March 
31,  1922,  have  amounted  to  67,039,037  gross  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  69,366,731  gross  tons  shipped  during  the  previous 
coal  year  ending  March  31,  1921. 

Shipments  by  originating  carriers  were  as  follows,  in 
gross  tons: 

March.  March,  Conl  Year.  Coal  Year, 

1922      1921  1921-1922  1920-1921 

Philadelohia  &  ReadiiiK         ....      1,372.024  1.018.858  13,319,886  13,952.192 

LSvalTev                                      1220,563  1,022.714  11.647,083  12,580,76* 

Jereev  Central 654,679        540,556  6,632,425  5,674.767 

Slwanna     ..      1.047,622  1.020,381  10218,329  1OI40.295 

Delaware  &Hudsin 909,261         837.644  8,998,519  10.195,735 

Pennrvlvania              523,273        333,687  4,927,204  5,240868 

F„V    ^              654,492         561,013  6,881,690  6,504,683 

New  S'oVk  Ontario*  Western...         154,681         144,930  1,548,303  1,999,761 

Sgh&  New  England.^       ...         242,072        257,988  2,865,598  3,077,666 

Totals 6,778,667     5,737,771     67,039,037     69,366,731 
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Legitimate  Trade-Association  Work  Is  Vital  and 
Should  Be  Encouraged,  Says  Hoover* 

Canvass  of  Nearly  Two  Thousand  Organizations  Shows  Only  Small 
Minority  Engaged  in  Activities  on  Which  Restraint  of  Trade  Is  Founded 
— Economic  and  Social  Results  to  Commerce  Should  Be  Guiding  Factor 


WHILE  the  efficiency  and  ability  of  our  individual  busi- 
ness men  and  industries  are  of  a  high  character,  there 
are  many  questions  of  general  interest  that  they 
cannot  compass  without  common  action.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  our  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  associations  among  bankers,  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers parallel  with  associations  of  farmers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  engineers,  workers  and  many  other  groups. 

The  multiplication  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  of 
literally  scores  of  hundreds  of  associations  in  these  activi- 
ties means  a  groping  for  some  vital  necessity  in  our  whole 
system.  The  benevolent  results  to  the  community  obtained 
in  thousands  of  instances  is  proof  of  their  value.  One  of 
our  constant  national  problems  is  how  to  obtain  these 
benevolent  results  of  such  co-operation  without  creating 
dominations  of  groups  that  would  stifle  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity; to  obtain  them  without  loss  of  individual  initiative; 
to  obtain  them  and  still  maintain  that  competition  among 
individuals  which  is  the  sustaining  impulse  toward  progress. 
I  do  not  believe  these  things  are  incompatible. 

The  legitimate  associations  in  industry  and  commerce 
have  been  well  proven  to  be  in  public  interest.  We  need 
only  to  examine  the  many  functions  of  the  two  thousand 
organizations   to   demonstrate   this. 

Multifarious  Actfvities  of  Trade  Associations 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  trade  associations  have  in 
their  own  fields  concerned  themselves  with  the  promotion 
of  our  foreign  trade,  with  better  preparations  of  goods 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  different  markets,  with  securing 
of  credit  information  in  foreign  markets  as  to  foreign 
dealers,  with  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  pos- 
sible demands,  with  the  supply  of  goods  from  competitive 
countries,  the  character  of  these  supplies,  the  customs  regu- 
lations, transportation  of  goods,  port  and  warehouse  con- 
ditions, support  of  our  merchant  marine  and  a  thousand 
items  that  make  for  the  advancement  of  our  foreign 
commerce. 

They  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  collection  of 
domestic  credit  information,  with  the  handling  of  insur- 
ance in  different  forms  for  their  members,  with  standard- 
ization of  quality  and  grades  of  their  commodities  and 
products  so  that  the  public  may  have  reliable  grades,  and 
some  have  supported  inspection  to  see  that  these  qualities 
are  maintained.  They  have  concerned  themselves  with 
simplification  of  trade  terms,  elimination  of  unnecessary 
varieties  in  dimensions  of  different  articles,  with  conduct 
of  arbitrations,  with  joint  advertising  of  products  of  the 
industry,  with  securing  prevention  of  infringement  in  trade 
marks  and  designs,  the  promotion  of  welfare  work  in  the 
organization  of  employees,  with  employment  insurance, 
with  the  problems  of  apprenticeship  and  trade  education  and 
the  prevention  of  accidents.  They  have  raised  the  stand- 
ards of  business  ethics  in  many  trades.  They  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  representing  the  views  of  the  trades 
in  legislation  on  tariff,  taxes,  transportation,  etc.  They 
have  concerned  themselves  with  freiglit  rates,  overseas 
transportation  charges,  uniform  bills  of  lading,  with  sta- 
tistics as  to  production  and  stocks  of  goods,  with  scientific 
accounting,  selling  and  with  scores  of  other  activities,  all 
of  which  make  for  improved  busine?s  practice. 

It  would  be  possible  to  demonstrate  that  these  activities 
have  resulted  in  great  savings  in  costs  of  production  and 

•Address  delivered  by  the  Seeretarv  of  Commerce  before  the 
Trade  Association  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  12,  1922. 


distribution  amounting  to  enormous  sums  of  benefit  to 
both  producer  and   consumer. 

Furthermore,  our  costs  of  distribution  and  manufac- 
ture have  increased  greatly  due  to  increased  taxation  and 
other  burdens  we  cannot  avoid.  If  we  would  reduce  these 
charges  and  thereby  enable  farmers  to  buy  more  and  to 
increase  our  employment,  we  must  advance  in  every  direc- 
tion to  further  decrease  these  costs  and  eliminate  wastes 
that  we  can  find. 

There  is  one  generalization  in  connection  with  this  move- 
ment that  has  been  mostly  overlooked.  The  trade  asso- 
ciation in  membership  is  predominantly  made  up  of  the 
smaller  establishments.  Big  business  can  employ  its  own 
agents  in  all  these  matters.  It  can  establish  its  grades 
and  standards,  it  can  employ  its  own  research  laboratories. 
Little  business  can  only  hope  to  be  equally  informed  and 
make  equal  efforts  to  promote  its  welfare  through  trade 
associations. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
promote  trade,  industry  and  transportation.  In  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  it  might 
become  of  far  greater  real  service  to  our  whole  public 
we  have  sought  to  co-operate  with  industrial  and  commer- 
cial organizations,  agriculture  and  labor  in  promotion  of 
marketing  abroad,  in  employment,  in  transportation,  in 
elimination  of  wastes  and  improvement  of  our  industrial 
technology,  statistical  services  and  information,  and  in  many 
other  directions. 

These  problems  become  practical  problems  of  day-to-day 
contact  with  commerce  and  industry  if  we  would  learn  the 
direction  in  which  real  service  can  be  accomplished.  Such 
contact  can  be  obtained  only  through  trade  and  industrial 
organizations,  for  without  organization  there  can  be  no 
representation.  We  hold  that  legitimate  trade-association 
work  is  vital  and  should  be  encouraged. 

A  Few  Groups  Have  Cast  Suspicion  on  All 
Certain  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  right  purpose 
of  all  trade  associations  during  the  past  year  by  the  ex- 
posure of  a  few  groups  that  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  benevolent  purposes  of  trade-association  work  as  a 
cloak  to  create  combinations  through  which  they  not  only 
restrained  trade  but  some  of  them  also  became  the  nuclei 
of  corruption.  I  wish  to  state  at  once  that  a  canvass  of 
nearly  two  thousand  trade  associations  showed  that  only 
a  small  minority  were  engaged  in  those  functions  which 
lay  the  foundations  upon  which  restraint  of  trade  is 
suspicioned. 

Recently  this  department  addressed  to  the  Attorney 
General  certain  questions  for  its  guidance  in  its  relation 
to  various  functions  of  associations  and  received  his  views 
thereon,  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  public. 
I  cannot,  nor  would  not,  add  nor  subtract  anything  from 
what  the  Attorney  General  has  stated.  This  conference  was 
called  at  the  request  of  many  associations  who  wished  to 
present  their  views  upon  the  relations  of  their  associations 
to  this  development.  This  department  cannot  interpret 
the  law  and  has  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  cannot 
establish  co-operative  relations  with  associations  who  main- 
tain types  of  practices  that  have  been  condemned  by  the 
courts.  Beyond  this  again  there  are  some  two  or  three 
functions  carried  on  by  a  small  minority  of  trade  asso- 
ciations the  legality  of  which  has  been  questioned  but  not 
yet  determined.     These  are  in  the  main  the  so-called  open 
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price  associations,  which  are  collecting  data  on  prices  and 
sales  of  their  individual  members,  and  circulating  such 
individual  data  again  to  their  members  together  with  cer- 
tain other  activities. 

I  wish  to  state  frankly  and  at  once  that  the  officers  of 
the  government  do  not  believe  that  these  functions  are  in 
public  interest,  whether  they  are  used  in  violation  of  the 
law  or  not.  The  department  laid  down  the  rule  nearly  a 
year  ago  that  it  could  not  co-operate  with  associations  sub- 
ject  to   such  criticisms   and   sees   no   reason  to   change   it. 

The  labor  unions  solved  this  matter  in  obtaining  legisla- 
tion giving  them  practical  immunity  from  the  restraint-of- 
trade  laws.  Lately  the  farmers  have  done  the  same.  The 
commercial  and  manufacturing  community  has  not  asked  for 
more  than  some  interpretative  help  in  questions  along  the 
twilight  zone  of  trade  restraint.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  originally  conceived  in  the  sense  of  providing 
some  measure  of  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  these  pro- 
visions were  largely  stricken  from  the  original  legislation. 

Lately  Senator  Edge  and  Congressman  MacArthur  have 
introduced  into  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  joint  Con- 
gressional inquiry  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
this  situation.  I  believe  it  would  be  in  public  interest  if  the 
experience  of  recent  years  were  inquired  into  by  such  a 
committee.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  purely  legalistic  in- 
terpretation, for  in  the  final  analysis  much  must  depend 
upon  the  economic  and  social  results  to  the  community.  The 
whole  commercial  community  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
limitation  of  co-operative  action  in  the  necessary  prevention 
of  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to 
study  the  economic  effect  of  the  law  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
your  views  in  the  matter.  The  real  problem  is  to  avoid 
destroying  the  good  in  uprooting  the  evil.  Men  have  been 
murdered  with  brickbats,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting brick  houses. 

Features  Attacked  Are  of  Minor  Importance 

But  after  all,  these  questions  of  the  twilight  zone  are 
quite  secondary.  The  functions  that  are  challenged  are  so 
small  a  part  of  trade-association  work  and  so  unimportant 
in  the  larger  matters  of  commerce  and  industry  that  the 
associations  in  vast  majority  concern  themselves  with. 

In  the  matters  of  day-to-day  co-operation  that  go  on  in 
connection  with  trade  organizations  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  efforts  of  the  department  are  purely  co-operative. 
They  are  not  imposed  upon  anyone.  We  do  not  want  any 
relations  that  are  not  based  upon  an  expressed  wish  to 
establish  such  co-operation  in  the  advancement  of  the 
different  industries.  I  propose  to  have  the  details  of  the 
bureaus  of  this  department,  which  need  co-operation  by  the 
associations,  more  fully  presented  by  our  department  heads 
later  on. 

I  would  give  this  review.  Our  foreign  trade  is  one  of  in- 
tense and  different  technology  in  every  different  commodity. 
Moreover,  the  laws,  customs,  transportation,  the  demand  and 
supply  problems  vary  with  every  commodity  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  Congress  over  many  years  had  given 
support  to  a  large  foreign  staff  seeking  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  manufacturer,  exporter  in  these  matters. 
These  staffs  were  comprised  of  men  of  general  trade 
knowledge  but  they  were  not  specialists.  No  mortal  could 
possess  the  special  training  required  for  all  commodities  for 
all  countries.  Congress,  therefore,  approved  our  recommen- 
dation that  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  be  divided  into  specialized  branches. 
Even  something  more  than  specialists  in  a  department  were 
needed,  for  we  must  obtain  intimate  contact  with  the  men 
in  the  different  industries  themselves.  We,  therefore,  co- 
operated with  several  trade  associations  to  appoint  special 
committees  who  should  give  direction  and  strategy  to  our 
agencies  abroad  on  behalf  of  the  whole  industry.  The 
result  has  been  to  place  these  energies  in  the  channels  where 
the  sale  of  actual  goods  has  been  promoted;  to  dictate  the 
character  of  information  needed  for  their  special  trades,  to 
promote  the  economic  handling  and  reduction  of  risks  in 
foreign  business. 

This  basis  of  co-operation  so  far  as  has  been  developed  is 
beyond  our  highest  anticipations.     The  gro\vth  of  inquiries 


from  the  commercial  public  to  this  division  from  a  few 
hundred  daily  to  several  thousand  daily  is  only  one  evi- 
dence of  the  usefulness  of  this  co-operative  effort.  I  do  not 
wish  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  this  service;  it  is  worth 
noting  that  our  foreign  trade  has  decreased  in  less  pro- 
portion to  prewar  than  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  I  believe  the  devoted  work  that  we  have  received 
from  American  business  men  in  this  particular  has  saved 
us  from  much  larger  decreases  and  promises  much  for  the 
futura    We  would  be  glad  to  extend  it  to  other  industries. 

Another  field  where  we  have  entered  into  joint  work  with 
various  trade  associations  is  in  the  advancement  of  their 
efforts  at  simplification  of  trade  terms,  in  the  simplification 
of  general  specifications,  simplification  of  dimensions  of  many 
and  varied  products,  all  of  which  makes  for  cheaper  pro- 
duction, cheaper  distribution,  emphasizes  competition  and 
ultimately  benefits  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer. 

We  have  co-operated  in  carrying  out  investigations  into 
the  technical  processes  of  manufacture  with  many  different 
industries,  thus  having  the  advantage  of  men  of  practical 
experience  from  the  trade  associations  in  co-operation  with 
our  scientific  staff.  The  whole  of  this  field  of  elimination  and 
utilization  of  waste  is  one  of  the  most  important  before  our 
commercial  and  industrial  development  and  one  that  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  co-operative  effort  on  scientific  lines. 

The  third  field  in  which  wc  have  had  much  co-operation 
has  been  in  the  development  of  the  government  service  de- 
voted to  publication  of  statistics  on  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  commodities.  These  services  had  existed  in  the 
government  for  many  years  and  the  problem  was  to  make 
the  materials  of  greater  value  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  In  these  matters  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of 
many  trade  associations.  These  services  need  further  de- 
velopment in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community.  Statis- 
tical information  as  to  productivity  and  national  stocks  is 
needed  not  alone  by  the  man  in  a  particular  industry  but  the 
same  information  is  needed  by  men  in  other  industries  and 
it  is  needed  by  every  agency  of  the  government.  A  study  of 
the  trend  of  production  and  consumption  does  not  imply 
restraint  of  trade.  If  it  does  then  the  whole  statistical  basis 
of  commerce  that  fills  one-third  of  our  newspaper  space 
would  need  to  be  abolished.  If  we  abolished  it  we  would 
be  bankrupt  in  ten  years.  The  matter  that  I  am  principally 
interested  in  is  that  this  information  should  be  available 
to  the  whole  public.  It  is  the  old  question  as  to  whether 
a  community  will  succeed  if  it  acts  in  ignorance  or  if  it  acts 
in  knowledge. 

Appropriation   Amendment    Forbids    Court 
Proceedings  Against  Striking  Miners 

ON  a  second  attempt.  Representative  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  successful  in  obtaining  the  adoption  in  the 
House  of  an  amendment  to  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
propriation bill  forbidding  the  prosecution  of  labor  unions 
or  associations  of  producers  of  farm  products  under  the 
anti-trust  act.  The  measure  is  designed  to  prevent  court 
proceedings  against  striking  miners.  In  committee  of  the 
whole  the  House  by  a  vote  of  27  to  26  adopted  the  John- 
son amendment.  In  the  House  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
separate  vote  on  this  amendment  failed,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  which  now  goes  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

The  amendment  forbids  the  e.xpenditure  by  the  depart- 
ment of  any  sum  in  the  prosecution  of  any  organization 
or  individual  for  entering  into  a  combination  or  agreement 
having  in  view  the  increasing  of  wages,  shortening  of  hours 
or  bettering  the  conditions  of  labor  or  for  any  act  done 
in  furtherance  thereof  not  in  itself  illegal,  and  forbidding 
prosecution  of  producers  of  farm  products  and  associations 
of  farmers  who  co-operate  to  obtain  and  maintain  reason- 
able prices  for  their  products. 

Representative  Husted,  of  New  York,  said  he  was  op- 
posed to  class  legislation,  of  which  the  Johnson  amendment 
was  the  "rankest  kind,"  and  he  desired  to  emphasize  it  by 
offering  an  amendment  covering  mineral  producers,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  coal  operators.  Mr.  Husted's  amendment 
was  defeated,  whereupon  the  Johnson  amendment  was 
adopted. 
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The  Second  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 
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IF  there  is  any  one  thing  outstanding  in  the  second  week 
of  the  strike  it  is  that  the  interest  of  the  public  is  wan- 
ing. From  front  page  headlines  to  obscure  single  column 
heads  in  the  back  of  daily  papers  in  one  week  marks  the 
progri-ess  of  its  popular  appeal. 

There  are  two  spots  in  the  country  where  the  strike  is 
beginning  to  cause  some  apprehension.  One  is  the  steel 
industry  in  the  East,  the  coal  supply  of  which  has  been 
affected  by  the  marked  progress  of  the  union  in  cutting  off 
non-union  production  in  the  Connellsville  regions.  The 
other  is  in  and  around  New  York,  where  large  consumers, 
particularly  public  utilities,  whose  source  of  supply  of  non- 
union coal  from  central  Pennsylvania  is  now  largely  if  not 
wholly  cut  off  by  strikes.  In  both  cases  the  situation  at  the 
moment  is  in  the  uneasy  stage.  New  York  drawing  on 
Hampton  Roads  for  coal  to  replace  that  lost  in  central 
Pennsylvania  and  the  steel  interests  drawing  on  eastern 
Kentucky  and  the  high-volatile  fields  of  southei'n  West  Vir- 
ginia are  the  only  features  that  lend  any  strength  to  the  coal 
market,  which  everywhei'e  else  throughout  the  country  is 
characterized  by  lack  of  demand  and  weak  prices. 

In  West  Virginia  the  operators  are  attempting  through 
the  use  of  the  injunction  to  hold  the  union  in  check  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  organization  to  the  non-union 
fields.  Four  temporary  injunctions  were  granted  last  week 
by  the  Federal  Judge  at  Charleston,  none  of  which  has  as 
yet  been  made  permanent. 

The  shutdown  in  union  fields  continues  as  complete  as  in 
the  beginning.  Lack  of  market  continues  to  limit  output 
in  southern  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  other  non-union 
fields  of  the  South.  The  New  River  field  is  not  actually 
entirely  shut  down  but  practically  so. 

There  are  no  indications  anywhere  of  a  break  in  the 
ranks  either  of  the  operators  or  of  the  union.  The  anthracite 
miners  and  operators  in  their  negotiations  in  New  York 
have  made  no  progress  and  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
deadlocked,  neither  side  so  far  indicating  any  inclination  to 
bargain. 

The  federal  intervention  that  John  Lewis  is  understood  to 
have  promised  the  bituminous  miners  as  the  road  to  victory 
for  them  is  no  nearer  now  than  a  month  ago.  Attorney 
General  Daugherty  by  his  enigmatic  statements  before  and 
after  consulting  Judge  Anderson  at  Indianapolis  has  not 
helped  to  clear  the  air.  If  iVIr.  Daugherty  has  said  anything 
it  is  that  the  miners  and  operators  would  be  courting 
another  indictment  were  they  to  make  another  joint 
agreement. 


25  was  inserted  in  the  district  agreement  in  1912,  in  order 
to  give  the  district  time  to  negotiate  an  agreement  after 
the  basic  rate  had  been  set  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field.  It  assumes  that  contract  negotiations  are  under  way 
there  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  outlying  districts. 

"If  no  negotiations  are  under  way  in  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field,  there  is  no  Rule  25.  The  Central  field 
negotiations  are  the  hook  on  which  Rule  25  hangs. 

"The  use  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  as  a  national 
basing  point  represents  the  industi-y's  one  great  advance 
over  the  cut-throat  competition  and  chaos  of  unrelated  local 
and  district  agreements.  We  agree  with  certain  operators 
that  the  system  is  imperfect,  but  the  way  to  remedy  these 
imperfections  is  not  by  going  backward  to  discarded 
methods  but  forward  to  a  national  basic  agreement." 


Brophy  Explains  Violation  of  Rule  25 

JOHN  BROPHY,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
District  No.  2,  in  a  communication  to  Governor  William 
C.  Sproul,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  April  10  entered  a  protest 
against  the  manner  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  state 
police  are  being  used  against  the  miners  now  on  a  strike 
in  the  district.  He  also  protested  the  eviction  of  union 
miners  from  non-union  properties  where  they  have  gone 
on  strike. 

In  his  answer  to  the  charges  made  by  the  Central  Coal 
Association  that  the  strike  in  central  Pennsylvania  is  a 
violation  of  Rule  25,  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  miners  will 
stand  firm,  as  shown  in  this  excerpt  from  his  statement: 

"There  are  two  facts  in  the  present  crisis — a  big  fact 
and  a  little  fact.  The  big  fact  is  the  notice  of  wage  reduc- 
tions posted  at  the  mines — a  printed  placard  with  reductions 
of  from  32  to  54  per  cent.  This  is  the  expression  of  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  operators  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  little  fact  is  a  clause  in  the  scale  agi-eement,  a  clause 
which  they  use  as  a  talking  point  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  drastic  attack  on  the  wage  anil  living  conditions  of 
the  miners.     The  clause  is  Rule  25  of  the  scale  agreement. 

"Rule  25  is  contingent  on  the  uniform  and  unbroken 
practices  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  the  industry.     Rule 


Shows  Central  Pennsylvania  Men  Earn 
$1,319  Yearly;  Union  Alleged  $760 

GWEBB  SHILLINGFORD,  president  of  the  Central 
•  Coal  Association,  has  issued  a  statement  in  which 
he  stated  that  his  association  has  made  a  study  of  the 
annual  earnings  from  1914  to  date  for  all  employees  in 
the  mining  industry,  and  it  discloses  the  following  results: 

A%'ERAGE  E.\RNINGS  (FULL  TIME)  OF  BITUMINOUS  MINE 
WORKERS    IN   CENTR.\L   PENNSYLV.\NIA. 
(Includes  tonnage  and  day  workers  except  superintendents,  mine  foremen  and 
clerks.) 

Per  Day 
When 
Days  Mine     Monthly      Yearly  Total 

Year    Net  Tons        Wkd.  Employees  Works   Earnings    Earnings       Earnings 

1914  48,692,353       202        62,389       $3.32       $55.92       $671.09     $41,868,785 

1915  52,202,406       207        59,276  3.66         63.10         757.16       44.881,193 

1916  56,063,852       240        55,196         3.77         75.42         905.06       49,955,476 

1917  58,658,817       239        59,166         4.81  95.75       1,148.99       67.980,850 

1918  60,515,118       259        56,768         5.77        124.58       1,494.92       84,863,708 

1919  46,546,381        194        56,413*       6.04         97.66       1,171.86       66,108,240 

1920  58,172,416       226        56,413*       8.35        157.29       1,887.46     106,477,140 

1921  39,163.074        138        56,413*       9.56        109.95       1,319.42       74,432,160 
Absenteeism:  Tonnage  workers,  1 7.6  per  cent:  day  men,  8.8  per  cent. 
Number  of  days  worked  and  number  of  employees  taken  from  Pennsylvania 

state  report. 
*  Estimated. 

This  table  shows  that  men  working  during  the  year  1921 
earned  $9.56  for  eight  hours,  or  about  $1.20  per  hour,  while 
the  rate  for  workmen  in  building  state  roads  is  only  30c. 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Shillingford  said  that  if  the  coal-consuming  public 
were  willing  to  pay  $9.56  for  eight  hours  work,  the  miners 
are  right  in  this  fight.  If  they  believe  that  wages  in  the 
mining  industry  ought  to  be  placed  upon  a  parity  with 
wages  in  other  industries,  the  operators  are  right. 

The  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  District  No. 
2,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  before  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  $760  was 
the  annual  earnings  of  miners  in  this  district  last  year  is 
absolutely  untrue,  and  the  witness  admitted  on  the  stand 
that  this  figure  did  not  include  wages  paid  for  day  labor, 
which  is  35  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  cutting  and  scraping, 
pushing  cars,  yardage  and  deadwork  or  extra  pay  for 
deficiencies. 

The  principal  reason  given  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war-wage  scale, 
and  their  demand  for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week 
is  intermittency  of  employment  suffered  by  the  mine 
workers.  A  great  deal  of  the  loss  of  working  time  suffered 
by  the  union  mines  of  central  Pennsylvania  during  the 
year  of  1921  was  caused  by  business  being  taken  away  from 
the  union  mines  and  absorbed  by  the  mines  that  had  made 
the  necessary  wage  readjustments.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  coal-mining  industry  is  overdeveloped  and  overmanned. 
The  question  of  overdevelopment  is  a  matter  of  individual 
investment  and  the  exercise  of  the  American  right  to  enter 
into  any  legitimate  business  which  the  operation  of  natural 
economic  laws  will  adjust. 

The  excess  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining  in- 
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dustry  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  very  high  wage 
rates  paid  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  country,  as  compared  with 
the  wages  paid  in  any  other  industry  employing  such  a 
large  percentage  of  common  labor,  thereby  attracting  men 
to  the  industry. 

Windber  miners  to  the  number  of  2,200  met  last  week  at 
Scalp  Level  and  organized  a  local  branch  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  They  elected  James  R.  Murray, 
president;  James  Gibson,  vice-president;  Patrick  Ryan,  re- 
cording secretary;  Stephen  Foster,  financial  secretary;  Mar- 
tin Madigan,  treasurer.  The  Windber  local  is  made  up  of 
men  from  the  Berwind- White  mines. 


More  Injunctions 

UNION  activities  in  all  the  smokeless  fields  of  West 
Virginia  and  in  one  high-volatile  district  were  under 
the  ban  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  sti'ike,  Judge 
George  W.  McClintic,  of  the  District  Court  for  the  southern 
district  of  West  Virginia,  having  granted  two  more  in- 
junctions on  Friday,  April  14,  in  addition  to  the  two  issued 
by  him  on  April  8  and  10.  The  third  and  fourth  injunc- 
tions restrain  all  union  activities  in  the  New  River  field, 
which  toward  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  strike  had 
become  the  scene  of  several  acts  of  violence  having  for 
their  purpose  the  intimidation  of  non-union  miners. 

The  fourth  injunction  was  obtained  by  the  Aetna  Sewell 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.  and  62  other  companies  in  the  New 
River  field. 

In  addition  to  union  officials  the  injunction  named  as  a 
defendant  the  Very  Top  Seam  Coal  Co.,  which  company 
has  recently  been  collecting  the  check-off.  The  third  in- 
junction was  obtained  by  six  other  coal  companies,  apply- 
ing specifically   at  their  plants. 

The  injunction  prohibits  any  attempt  to  create  a  monopoly 
of  labor  which  might  have  a  tendency  to '  unreasonably 
increase  the  price  of  labor  and  also  prohibits  the  use  of 
money,  persuasion,  menaces,  force,  intimidation,  violence, 
counsel  or  any  other  means  whatever  to  cause  laborers 
to  join  the  mine  workers'  union.  Furthermore,  mass  meet- 
ings are  prohibited,  as  are  marches  in  the  different  fields. 
The  assemblage  of  miners  on  property  belonging  to  the 
coal    companies    is    specifically    prohibited. 


Keeney  Defiant  Toward  Injunction 

AMONG  those  who  will  face  trial  at  Charles  Town,  W. 
Va.,  on  April  24,  charged  with  various  offences,  are 
C.  F.  Keeney,  president  of  District  17,  Fred  Mooney,  secre- 
tary of  that  district,  and  William  Blizzard,  president  of  a 
subdistrict.  Indictments  against  some  of  the  two  hundred 
or  more  defendants  who  will  face  trial  charge  treason, 
murder,  insurrection  and  conspiracy  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  prosecution  in  some  cases  at  least  will  ask  that 
the   extreme  penalty  be  imposed. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  charges  which  Keeney  and 
his  associates  must  answer,  he  appears  to  be  in  a  mood  to 
defy  the  injunction  which  Judge  McClintic  issued  on  April 
10  in  order  that  the  Mingo  tent  colonies  be  dismantled  and 
those  living  in  such  colonies  be  disbanded,  and  that  all  union 
organization  work  be  suspended. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Operators,  Restat- 
ing Position,  Deprecate  Miners'  Resolution 

EXCEPTION  has  been  taken  by  the  Northern  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Operators  Association  to  a  set  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  miners  at  Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  and  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Harding  asking  that  he  compel  the  operators  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  miners,  the  protest  of  the  operators  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  repeated  efforts  were  made  before  the 
strike  to  negotiate  a  scale  with  the  miners  and  two  confer- 
ences held,  all  of  which  were  without  result  because  the 
miners  of  this  field  were  not  permitted  to  negotiate  a  sepa- 
rate agreement. 

The  gist  of  the  protest  made  by  northern  West  Virginia 
operators  is  that  they  have  already  sought  conferences  with 
the  officials  of  District  17.  Their  position  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  statement  by  Secretary  George  S.  Brackett: 

"This  strike,  or  cessation  of  operations,  or  whatever  the 


miners  may  call  their  walkout,  is  something  beyond  us  en- 
tirely. We  have  tried  our  level  best  to  find  out  what  the 
strikers  want.  They  are  not  striking  over  wages,  hours,  work- 
ing conditions  or  anything  that  we  could  adjust.  They 
simply  refuse  to  meet  us,  and  are  using  West  Virginia  as 
a  pawn  in  the  game  to  chastise  the  operators  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, western  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  Our  mines  are 
closed  and  our  men  are  idling  merely  because  the  miners' 
leaders  cannot  get  an  agreement  from  operators  in  states 
that  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Less  than  6 
per  cent  of  our  coal  competes  with  the  coal  from  those 
states  and  our  conditions  are  entirely  different.  We  have 
twice  sought  meetings  with  our  men's  representatives  to 
explain  this,  but  they  refused  to  discuss  the  matter.  Now 
they,  at  the  meeting  in  Kingwood,  give  the  impression  that 
they  want  the  public  to  forget  their  refusal. 


Anthracite  Operators  Withhold  Announce- 
ment of  Wage  Cut  They  Will  Demand 

NOT  much  progress  was  accomplished  by  the  joint  sub- 
committee negotiating  a  wage  scale  for  the  anthracite 
mine  workers  at  the  three  sessions  of  that  body  held  in  New 
York  City  last  week.  On  April  13  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  April  18  to  enable  both  operators  and  miners  to  spend 
the  Easter  holidays  at  their  homes. 

During  the  three  sessions  of  the  committee  the  issues  in- 
volving the  establishment  of  wage  rates  where  mechanical 
loading  is  done,  the  establishment  of  uniform  wage  rates 
for  the  same  class  of  work  and  the  demand  of  the  miners 
asking  payment  for  all  sheet  iron  props,  timber,  forepoling, 
extra  and  abnormal  shoveling  and  cribbing  were  discussed. 
Discussion  also  was  had  on  the  demand  of  the  miners  that 
where  coal  is  paid  for  by  the  car  it  shall  be  changed  and 
payment  shall  be  made  upon  a  legal  ton  basis  or  2,240  lb. 
and  that  the  dockage  shall  be  eliminated. 

During  the  week  informal  statements  were  issued  by  both 
sides  in  which  the  matter  of  increases  in  pay  for  the  miners 
and  freight  rates  were  some  of  the  matters  discussed. 

The  operators  began  the  presentation  of  their  case  on 
April  11,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  take  several  weeks 
before  it  is  completed.  It  was  expected  by  the  public  that 
the  mine  owners  would  make  known  at  this  time  the  reduc- 
tion in  pay  they  would  demand  that  the  mine  workers  take, 
but  it  was  not  forthcoming.  Because  of  the  plentiful  supply 
of  coal  and  the  absence  of  excitement  the  public  seems  to 
have  lost  interest  in  the  present  negotiations. 

Colorado  Suffers  Less  and  Less  frotn  Strike 

COLORADO  is  suffering  less  and  less  by  reason  of  the 
strike.  Th^  southern  bituminous  fields  are  producing 
more  than  they  did  before  April  1,  though  the  lignite  fields 
in  the  north  are  producing  less.  The  reopening  during  the 
past  few  days  of  one  of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.'s 
mines  on  an  open-shop  basis  marks  a  weakening  of  the 
union's  foi-mer  grip.  The  Victor-American  mine  is  the 
Delag-ua  property.  The  company's  other  six  mines,  once 
operated  on  a  union  basis,  also  will  be  opened  soon  with 
non-union  men,  it  is  reported. 

Following  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  wage  reduction 
last  November,  the  Victor-American  mines  were  idle  for 
a  few  weeks  until  the  miners  requested  that  the  operations 
be  reopened  at  a  reduced  scale.  The  union  agreed  to  a 
revision  downward,  so  that  the  company  could  compete 
with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

The  latter  company  has  set  a  new  high  record  in  the 
southern  bituminous  fields  since  the  strike,  ynth  a  daily 
production  of  more  than  9,000  tons.  Approximately  3,000 
miners  are  at  work  in  these  mines,  a  gain  of  nearly  500 
over  the  first  day  of  the  strike,  and  indicating  close  to 
90  per  cent  of  normal  production.  This  company  produces 
practically  one-third  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  state. 

Frederick,  Puritan  and  Columbine  mines  are  operating  in 
the  Weld  lignite  district  with  about  a  25  per  cent  force. 
Rangers  have  been  drawn  into  the  strike  zone,  but  condi- 
tions are  quiet.  Laborers  there  apparently  will  accept  the 
$5.45  a  day  offered  instead  of  $7.90,  the  wage  paid  until 
recently,  for  there  are  more  miners  than  jobs. 
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Administration  Continues Hands-Oif  Policy, 
But  Expects  to  Be  Dragged  Into  Strike 

By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 

FLATNESS  of  the  market  and  the  number  of  non-union 
men  who  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  are  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  second  week  of  the  strike.  The 
strike  had  not  progressed  far  into  its  second  week  when, 
in  the  judgment  of  newspaper  editors,  public  interest  did  not 
justify  the  continued  appearance  of  strike  news  on  the  first 
page  of  their  papers. 

That  the  action  of  so  large  a  number  of  non-union  men  in 
joining  the  strike  came  as  a  complete  surprise  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  estimates  of  production  made 
before  the  strike  was  called  all  counted  on  Pennsylvania's 
full  non-union  production.  The  action  of  the  men  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Connellsville  field  is  attributed  to  the 
infiltration  of  union  workers.  While  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  work  in  the  non-union  mines,  they  have  been  other- 
wise loyal  to  labor  organization  principles.  As  a  result  they 
have  been  effective  missionaries.  Some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  infiltration  is  a  part  of  the  strategy  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

While  consumers  responded  wholeheartedly  to  the  warning 
that  stocks  must  be  built  up  prior  to  the  strike,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  since  April  1  to  forget  their  responsibility. 
The  union  has  not  forced  production  down  to  3,.500,000  tons 
a  week.  It  has  been  the  buyers.  Every  rebuilding  point  is 
jammed  with  cars  of  unsold  coal.  There  were  22,000  cars 
of  unbilled  coal  awaiting  consignment  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Since  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  extended  strike, 
the  advantages  expected  to  come  from  the  building  up  of 
stocks  will  be  lost  unless  they  are  maintained.  With  pro- 
duction at  its  present  level  and  with  consumption  exceeding 
production  by  5,000,000  tons  a  week,  the  country's  coal  pile 
will  disappear  rapidly.  Unless  buying  begins  promptly, 
the  mine  workers'  prediction  that  the  country  will  be  yelling 
for  coal  within  a  month  is  likely  to  be  more  nearly  accurate 
than  the  forecasts  of  some  of  the  other  pencil  prophets.  The 
very  fact  that  the  strike  story  was  crowded  off  the  first 
page  of  the  newspapers  so  promptly  and  the  refusal  of  the 
public  to  get  excited  over  the  controversy  is  the  more 
reason  why  it  is  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  its  ability 
to  withstand  a  siege  is  being  lessened  at  a  rapid  rate  with 
each  passing  day. 

Consider  Tribunal  Similar  to  Rail  Labor  Board 

The  administration's  policy  continues  to  be  an  emphatic 
one  of  hands  off.  It  is  recognized  that  sooner  or  later,  if 
the  strike  lasts,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  dragged  into 
it.  Thought  already  is  being  given  to  some  sort  of  tribunal 
to  which  may  be  entrusted  the  task  of  handing  down  a 
decision  by  which  both  parties  to  the  strike  must  abide. 
Since  the  experience  of  the  railroad  executives  and  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  there  has  been  much  less  talk  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Resort  may  be  had 
to  a  similarly  constituted  body  to  decide  the  coal  issues. 
Some  months  ago  when  both  the  brotherhoods  and  the  rail- 
road executives  were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  a  conference  between  them  was  arranged 
after  each  had  contended  that  the  Labor  Board  is  a  fifth 
wheel  on  a  wagon,  and  that  they  could  settle  all  their 
differences  between  themselves.  They  met  in  direct 
negotiations  under  the  most  propitious  circumstances.  The 
situation  was  not  acute  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  questions  at  issue,  yet  they  failed  absolutely  to 
reach  an  agreement  and  have  gone  back  to  the  Labor  Board. 

The  public  welfare  is  dependent  upon  coal  to  almost  the 
same  degree  as  it  is  on  transportation.  When  the  public 
begins  to  suffer  material  losses,  some  plan  of  settlement  will 
be  forced  on  operators  and  men  alike.  Before  April  1  the 
operators  were  quite  willing  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to 
arbitration,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  consistently 
refused  to  consider  such  a  course.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  either  side  has  changed  in  this  regard.  The 
coal  diggers  argue  that  all  arbitration  is  a  compromise  and 


that  it  is  justice  rather  than  a  compromise  that  they  are 
after.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated,  when  they  announced 
that  view  they  were  not  willing  to  accept  a  suggestion  that 
deliberate  justice  be  meted  out  by  a  disinterested  tribunal 
which  would  be  set  up  for  the  purpose.  Just  at  this  time, 
however,  both  operators  and  miners  are  thinking  seriously 
that  this  may  be  the  best  way  to  reach  a  settlement. 

With  the  strike  have  come  numerous  suggestions  for  the 
cure  of  the  ills  in  the  coal  industry — the  industry,  as  one 
official  puts  it,  that  furnishes  half-time  employment  and 
tries  to  pay  double  wages.  One  suggestion  is  for  the  con- 
solidation of  mines  by  districts  so  that  the  inefficient 
mines  may  be  absorbed.  The  reaction  to  that  in  official 
circles  is  that  such  a  plan  would  amount  to  nationalization. 
If  district-wide  consolidations  were  permitted,  the  public 
would  demand  government  control.  Just  at  this  time  the 
last  thing  the  administration  wants  to  do  is  to  enter  on  any 
type  of  regulation  or  control  of  coal.  The  suggestion  is  put 
forward  that  perhaps  a  more  workable  plan  would  be  the 
setting  up  of  common  selling  agencies  in  each  district.  So 
far  as  seasonal  freight  rates  on  coal  are  concerned,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  administration  is  far  from  convinced 
that  this  plan  would  plane  out  many  bumps.  In  fact  the 
official  opinion,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  no  seasonal  element  of  great  consequence  in  the 
coal  industry.  Officials  are  hopeful,  however,  that  the  in- 
dustry itself  can  work  out  some  plan  of  the  sliding  scale  of 
wages  based  on  a  six-day  week. 

Since  there  is  no  sign  of  compromise  between  the  anthra- 
cite operators  and  miners,  the  opinion  is  expressed  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  anthracite  strike  is  more  likely  to  be 
long  drawn  out  than  is  that  in  the  bituminous  industry. 
Anthracite  stocks  are  the  subject  of  considerable  specula- 
tion because  the  producers  have  released  no  figures.  There 
are  rumoi's  afloat  placing  anthracite  stocks  at  almost 
unbelievably  large  figures. 

No  Outbreaks  in  Illinois 

ILLINOIS  went  through  the  second  week  of  the  strike 
without  notable  disorder  and  without  any  move  having 
been  made  by  either  operators  or  miners  of  that  state 
that  appeared  to  bring  a  settlement  closer.  The  state  was 
criss-crossed  constantly  by  rumors,  however.  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  during 
a  visit  at  his  home  in  Springfield  late  in  the  week  took 
occasion  to  deny  one.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  miners' 
policy  committee  had  given  him  a  certain  length  of  time 
within  which  to  procure  government  intervention.  If  he 
failed,  the  rumor  had  it,  the  committee  would  take  complete 
charge  of  the  situation  for  the  miners. 

Harry  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Operators'  Association,  returned  to  Chicago  from  a  trip 
through  his  field  last  week  and  reported  that  some  of  the 
engineers  supposed  to  stay  on  duty  at  the  pumps  had  quit 
and  that  company  men  had  to  be  put  on  the  jobs. 


Members  of  Gillen  Board  Resign;  Minister 
of  Labor  to  Appoint  New  Body 

THE  Gillen  board,  reconvened  by  the  Dominion  Minister 
of  Labor  a  few  days  ago,  to  conduct  a  further  inquiry 
into  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  mining  troubles,  has  ceased  to 
exist  and  in  its  place  a  new  board  of  conciliation  and  in- 
vestigation has  been  provided  for  by  James  Murdock, 
Minister  of  Labor,  under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion Act,  to  carry  out  the  duties  placed  before  the  Gillen 
board  when  reconvened. 

U.  E.  Gillen,  of  Toronto,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
James  Ling,  Mayor  of  Waterford,  N.  S.,  resigned  from  the 
i-econvened  board,  and  their  resignations  were  accepted  by 
Mr.  Murdock,  who  then  proceeded  under  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  to  provide  another  board  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

The  Minister  of  Labor  stated  that  he  would  at  once 
request  both  the  employers  and  employees  to  recommend 
the  name  of  a  person  competent  to  act  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  investigation. 
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House  Bill  Proposes  Mine  Operation  Under 
Court  Receivers  as  Strike  Remedy 

OPERATION  of  coal  mines  under  court  receivers  dur- 
ing periods  of  suspension  is  proposed  as  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  strike  situation  by  Representative  Huddleston, 
of  Alabama,  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  April  12  and 
referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 
The  bill  provides  as  follows: 

That  whenever  a  mine  used  for  the  production  of  coal  for  in- 
terstate commerce  shall  suspend  such  production,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  said  mine  is 
situated,  or  the  presiding  judge  thereof,  if  such  court  be  not  in 
session,  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  the  Attorney  General,  appoint 
a  receiver  for  the  said  mine  and  the  equipment,  appurtenances, 
plant  and  other  property  used  in  connection  therewith. 

That  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  court,  the  receiver  so 
appointed  shall  operate  the  said  mine  and  property  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  until  the  release  and  restoration  thereof  to  the 
possession  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  entitled  to  such  pos- 
session shall  be  directed  by  the  Attorney  General  or  until  such 
person,  firm  or  corporation  so  entitled  to  possession  shall  reason- 
ably satisfy  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  that 
operation  of  said  mine  will  be  proceeded  with  if  so  released  and 
restored. 

The  bill  also  prescribes  new  rules  for  car  distribution  to 
coal  mines.  It  proposes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  allocate  and  apportion  to  each  mine  or 
to  each  operator  of  a  group  of  mines  "a  just  proportion  of 
cars  suitable  for  transporting  coal." 

Such  allocation  shall  be  made  annually  as  nearly  as  may  be 
and  shall  be  based  upon  findings  as  to  capacity  of  mines,  quality 
of  product,  demand  and  market  therefor,  prices  at  which  coal  is 
sold,  and  such  other  factors  as  may  relate  to  the  public  welfare. 
Upon  such  allocation  being  made  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  rail- 
road to  supply  cars  as  provided  by  the  allocation,  and  for  failure 
to  do  so  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $100  for  each  car  as  to  which  it  may  be  in  default  for  each 
day  of  such  default. 

Hazard  Field  Merger  Still  in  Embryo 

THE  proposed  merger  of  every  coal  mining  operation  in 
the  Hazard  field  of  Kentucky  did  not  progress  far 
enough  during  the  negotiations  of  the  past  week  to  justify 
any  announcement  by  those  interested.  It  was  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  consolidation  plan  has  not  fallen,  and  that 
the  merger  is  "more  than  merely  possible,"  but  that  it  can- 
not be  effected  for  several  months  at  the  earliest.  If  it  is 
effected,  it  may  consolidate  merely  the  dozen  independent 
operations  of  that  field  or  it  may  envelop  the  entire  field, 
including  the  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.  and  the  Southern  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  If  only  the  limited  plan  is  worked  out,  a  huge 
corporation  will  be  the  result,  with  a  capitalization  close 
to  $25,000,000.  In  either  case,  it  is  said,  great  economies 
could  be  made  in  mine  management  and  in  selling. 


these  meetings  time  and  time  again  are  not  repeated, 
miners  will  get  a  fair  return  for  their  labor,  operators 
will  get  a  fair  return  on  their  investments  and  the  con- 
sumer will  get  the  product  he  is  entitled  to  at  a  fair  price. 
"The  country  is  tired  of  compromises,  especially  when 
the  compromise  is  so  expensive  to  the  countrj'  and  the  con- 
suming public.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  settlement  of  these 
propositions  on  fair  lines  and  in  a  positive  way,  in  order 
that  the  government  will  not  be  compelled  to  interfere 
with  business.  For  many  years,  as  the  time  expired  for 
these  so-called  meetings,  the  country  was  the  innocent 
victim  of  these  bi-annual  meetings  and  pretended  virtuous 
adjustments.  The  government  recognizes  that  stability  is 
necessary,  and  is  willing  to  protect  each  of  these  parties 
in  the  performance  of  legitimate  and  lawful  pursuits  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent  their  doing  an  unlawful  and 
improper  thing,  to  the  detriment  of  the  government  and 
all  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand." 


Mr.  Daugherty  Uses  Words 

AFTER  his  conference,  on  April  10  and  11,  with  Judge 
.  Anderson.  L.  Ert  Slack  and  others,  at  Indianapolis, 
Attorney  General  Daugherty,  referring  to  a  prospective 
wage  conference,  said  the  government  had  not  opposed 
a  conference,  but  had  presumed  one  would  have  been  held 
before  April  1,  "for  the  parties  to  agree  upon  a  legitimate 
program."  After  asserting  that  the  government  could  not 
force  a  conference,  his  statement  added: 

"Whether  a  meeting  is  held  or  not,  the  government 
will  maintain  successfully,  by  any  proceeding  that  may  be 
necessary,  that  agreements  heretofore  reached  between  the 
operators  and  miners,  year  after  year  for  many  years, 
which  are  a  violation  of  the  law  and  for  which  indictments 
have  'been  found,  shall  not  be  repeated.  Repetition  of  these 
things  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  government's 
policy  because  they  are  a  violation  of  the  law  and  work  a 
hardship  upon  the  consuming  public.  No  'horseplay'  or 
pretended  misconception  on  the  part  of  anybody  will  change 
the  government's  position  in  this  regard. 

"As  to  the  indictments  pending  in  this  court  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  part  of  many  of  these  parties 
heretofore,  I  have  only  this  to  say:  That  certain  things 
charged  in  the  indictments  were  violations  of  the  law,  and 
the  government  will  not,  by  trade  or  compromise,  consent 
to  them  being  done  again.     If  many  of  the  things  done  at 


Bland  Prepares  New  Bill  for  Fact  Finding 
In  Coal  Production  and  Distribution 

A  BILL  creating  a  federal  fact-finding  agency  to  gather 
all  possible  data  on  the  production  and  distribution  of 
coal  is  being  prepared  by  Representative  Bland,  of  Indiana, 
for  presentation  to  the  House  Labor  Committee,  for  con- 
sideration in  lieu  of  his  former  bill  proposing  that  the 
President  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  wages  and 
other  conditions  in  the  industry.  Mr.  Bland  takes  the 
position  that  before  legislating  on  the  coal  situation  Con- 
gress must  have  in  its  possession  all  possible  facts  on  the 
subject,  and  that  these  should  be  obtained  by  a  federal 
agency. 

He  expects  to  lay  the  bill  before  the  committee  this  week 
and  will  urge  its  favorable  report  to  the  House  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  early  enactment.  The  bill  will  differ  from  other 
bills  of  a  like  character  in  that  it  will  not  provide  for  activity 
in  fact  finding  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Mr. 
Bland  proposes  that  the  fact  finding  body  shall  be  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Census 
Bureau. 

Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Hears  Appeals 
On  Anthracite  Tax  and  Mine-Cave  Law 

BY  a  special  order  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  on 
Monday,  April  17,  heard  arguments  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  anthracite  tonnage  tax  act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  state  Legislature  and  declared  valid  by  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Dauphin  County  courts. 

Attorney  General  George  E.  Alter  handled  the  argument 
for  the  commonwealth  with  Attorney  Henry  S.  Drinker, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  coal  companies.  Attorney 
Reese  H.  Harris,  of  Scranton,  and  former  Judge  F.  W. 
Wheaton,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  also  argued  for  the  coal 
companies. 

The  case  came  before  the  Dauphin  County  Court  through 
a  bill  in  equity  filed  by  Roland  C.  Heisler  against  the 
Thomas  Colliery  Co.,  its  officers,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  State  Treasurer  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  im- 
posing an  ad  valorem  tax  of  IJ  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
anthracite  coal  produced.  Mr.  Heisler  is  a  stockholder  in 
the  Thomas  Colliery  Co.  The  Dauphin  County  Court  dis- 
missed the  bill  and  held  the  act  constitutional,  whereupon 
Mr.  Heisler  appealed. 

This  will  mark  the  second  time  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  an  anthracite  tonnage  act. 
In  1913  a  similar  bill,  known  as  the  Roney  act,  was  passed. 
This  was  declared  constitutional  by  the  Dauphin  County 
Court,  which  decision  was  later  upset  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  act  levied  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  2J  per  cent  on  all 
anthracite   coal   produced. 

Also  scheduled  for  argument  was  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Kohler  mine-cave  law,  the  same  attorneys  representing 
the  Pennsvlvania  Coal  Co.  in  this  case. 
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Three  More  Mines  Build  Top  Works 

ACTIVITY  in  equipping  and  improving  mine  properties, 
.  a  program  now  noticeable  in  several  mining  fields,  is 
making  itself  felt  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Three  con- 
struction jobs  involving  expenditures  of  almost  $100,000 
were  reported  recently.  All  of  them  are  now  under  way 
and    should   be   completed  within    sixty   days. 

The  building  of  a  new  steel  tipple  at  the  Standard  Coal 
Co.'s  mine  at  Wheatland,  Ind.,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R.,  together  with  the  installation  of  an  entire  new  prep- 
aration plant  involves  a  novel  and  interesting  scheme.  It 
was  necessary  to  put  in  better  screening  and  loading  appar- 
atus. But  the  shaft  is  too  close  to  the  loading  tracks  to 
permit  of  the  usual  placing  of  the  new  plant.  Therefore 
Allen  &  Garcia  devised  a  system  of  back  dumping  into,  the 
v/eighpan.  The  coal  goes  from  there  over  a  special  dock- 
ing table  and  steel  apron  conveyor  circling  around  to  the 
front  of  the  shaft,  over  picking  tables  and  screens  to  a 
loading  boom  of  the  latest  type.  There  is  said  to  be  no 
other  plant  in  the  country  like  this  one.  It  will  cost  some- 
thing over  $60,000. 

The  Stearns  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  is  installing  machinery 
at  both  its  White  Oak  and  Fidelity  mines  at  Steams,  Ky. 
The  White  Oak  operation  has  been  producing  nothing  but 
mine-run  coal  since  it  started  over  two  years  ago.  It  is  now 
being  equipped  with  shaker  screens  for  making  four  sizes 
and  with  loading  booms  for  properly  placing  the  coal  in  cars. 
This  installation  will  cost  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000. 

At  the  Fidelity  mine  two  slopes  extend  into  hills  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  hollow.  The  tipple  for  both  stands  beside 
the  railroad  midway  between.  The  south  mine  has  been 
producing  for  some  time.  A  belt  conveyor  on  a  bridge 
carries  the  coal  down  to  the  tipple.  The  north  side  is  just 
ready  to  begin  production.  A  retarding  conveyor  for  mine- 
run  coal  is  now  being  installed  and  will  soon  be  ready  to 
deliver  the  mine's  output  to  the  screens  at  the  tipple.  The 
investment  in  this  conveyor  installation  is  approximately 
$14,000.  

Navy  Authorities  Estimate  Year's  Coal 
Needs  at  376,906  Tons 

ESTIMATES  of  coal  requirements  for  the  navy  for  the 
coming  year's  operations  are  based  on  440  vessels  being 
in  commission,  cruising  an  average  of  16,200  miles  for  the 
year.  The  fuel  estimates  were  explained  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  by  naval  officers  in  charge  of 
fuel  purchases  and  operation  of  ships,  and  were  subjected 
to  close  questioning,  due  to  the  recent  conflict  of  the  com- 
mittee with  the  navy  in  its  effort  to  reduce  fuel  expenses. 

The  navy  authorities  said  they  contemplate  purchasing 
376,906  tons  of  coal  at  $8.84  a  ton,  or  a  total  of  $3,335,241. 
It  is  contemplated  to  use  60,000  tons  of  coal  in  vessels  on 
the  Pacific  coast  from  stock  already  on  hand  while  110,000 
tons  w\\\  be  sent  to  Pacific  coast  points  by  commercial, 
vessels.  The  navy  has  a  two-year  supply  of  coal  on  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  of  which  43,000  tons  are  at  San 
Diego,  107,000  tons  at  Tiburon  and  30,000  tons  at  Puget 
Sound.  It  is  estimated  that  140,000  tons  of  coal  will  be 
used  on  the  Pacific  next  year,  of  which  4.5,000  tons  will  be 
taken  from  stock,  which  will  be  replaced  by  sending  an 
additional  95,778  tons  for  current  needs  and  to  maintain 
storage  reserves. 

Freight  Car  Loadings  Recede  19,024  Week 
Of  April  1,  Due  to  Drop  in  Coal  Movement 

FREIGHT-CAR  loadings  during  the  week  ended  April  1 
totaled  827,011,  compared  vrith  846,035  during  the 
previous  week,  or  a  decrease  of  19,024  cars.  This  was, 
however,  163,840  cars  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year  but  31,816  below  that  for  the 
corresponding  week  in  1920.  The  reduction  compared  with 
the  week  before  was  due  principally  to  a  falling  off  in  coal 
shipments  resulting  in  part  from  the  strike  of  coal  miners 
which  became  effective  on  April  1.  Coal  loadings  totaled 
184,952  cars,  19,634  under  the  preceding  week. 


Secretary  Hoover  Restates  His  Position  on 
Open  Price  Associations 

WHERE  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  stands  on  open 
price  associations  is  forcibly  set  forth  in  a  state- 
ment and  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  on  April  13  in  reply  to 
certain  published  criticism  by  Samuel  Untermyer,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Untermyer,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  spent 
the  last  two  years  as  counsel  for  the  Lockwood  Committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  digging  out  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  building  industry, 
and  recently  took  exception  to  the  support  Secretary  Hoover 
is  giving  to   the   trade-association    movement. 

Mr.  Hoover's  comment  on  Mr.  Untermyer's  criticism  was 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Untermyer's  statement  apparently  arises  from  his 
oversight  of  the  word  'not'  in  various  statements  of  this 
department  on  its  economic  views  and  relations  to  trade 
associations.  Far  from  extolling  so-called  'open  price  asso- 
ciations' the  department  has  consistently  stated  that  it 
cannot  and  does  not  approve  of  them  on  economic  grounds. 
Whether  legal  or  illegal  they  constitute  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  trade  associations  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
function  of  this  department  to  deal  with  the  90  per  cent 
of  constructive  elements  in  American  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, while  it  is  Mr.  Untermyer's  business  to  deal  with 
the  minority  of  destructive  elements.  My  reply  to  Mr. 
Untermyer's  letter  was  as  follows  [under  date  of  April  11] : 

Reveals  Contents  of  Reply  to  Untermyer 

"  'I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  8,  in  which  you 
suggest  that  I  desist  from  co-operative  work  between  this 
department  and  trade  associations.     I  also  notice  you  state: 

"  '  "There  are,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  legitimate 
trade  associations  throughout  the  country,  of  which  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  is  an  illustration,  that 
are  performing  invaluable  services  to  the  business  world. 
They  should  be  assisted  in  every  possible  way  in  enlarging 
their  usefulness,  but  the  associations  of  that  character 
requii'e  no  instructions  as  to  what  they  may  or  may  not 
lawfully  do.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  activities  of 
the  trade  organizations  of  this  class  and  know  of  none 
of  them  that  have  drifted  into  the  twilight  zone  between 
legality  and  illegality." 

"  'If  you  -mil  read  my  various  public  statements  refer- 
ring to  this  department's  work  you  will  find  that  they  are 
in  agreement  with  the  above  paragraph,  and  that  this  very 
type  of  associations  co-operate  with  this  department  in 
many  matters  such  as  foreign  trade,  transportation,  em- 
ployment, simplification  of  methods,  improvement  of 
processes  and  a  dozen  other  subjects  of  public  welfare. 

"  'As  this  department  is  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  its  own  eminent  counsel,  I  believe  it  is  in 
position  to  know  the  difference  between  legitimate  trade 
associations  and  those  associations  which  are  cloaks  for 
violation  of  the  law. 

"  'Upon  my  return  from  the  West  my  attention  was 
called  to  various  communications  from  yourself  in  the 
press  in  which  you  persistently  reiterate  that  I  have  "in 
public  speeches,  newspaper  interviews  and  ai-ticles,  been 
championing  and  insisting  upon  the  legality  of  so-called 
open  price  associations."  All  this  sounds  strange  to  me, 
for  ever  since  I  undertook  this  office,  and  in  exactly  the 
above  manner,  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  legal  or  illegal 
(and  the  legality  has  not  been  determined)  I  did  not  con- 
sider open  price  associations  to  be  in  public  interest.  In- 
deed, such  a  statement  was  made  by  me  on  the  occasion 
of  the  statement  to  which  you  addressed  your  remarks 
and  must  have  been  overlooked  by  you.  I  trust  you  will 
correct  the  misimpression  you  thus  convey. 

"  'I  note  your  suggestion  that  at  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference of  trade  associations  here,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  bill  which  you  have  laid  before  the  State  Legis- 
lature at  Albany.  I  therefore  assume  that  you  believe 
such  a  conference  will  be  of  purpose  if  it  considers  this 
legislation.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  bringing  it  to 
your  attention,  although  the  department  could  not  properly 
advance  opinions  upon  state  legislation.'  " 
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THE  striking  feature  of  the  bituminous  coal  mar- 
ket at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of  the 
suspension  is  the  lack  of  interest  of  buyers  in 
all  but  very  local  markets.  The  only  activity  that  might 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  attend  the  closing  down  of 
the  majority  of  coal  mines  of  this  country  is  found  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Baltimore  to  New  York 
and  in  the  steel  producing  section  from  Buffalo  to 
Cleveland. 

The  unexpected  success  of  the  union  in  cutting  off 
non-union  production  in  central  Pennsylvania  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  what  little  flurry  there  is  in  the 
market.  Steel  producers  ordinarily  dependent  on  Con- 
nellsville  coal  have  been  active  the  last  week  in  buying 
high-volatile  tonnage  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  in  bid- 
ding for  what  central  Pennsylvania  high-volatile  coal 
is  available. 

Demand  Limited;  Little  Coal  Changes  Hands 

A  number  of  important  interests  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets  that  had  expected  to  have  ample 
non-union  tonnage  have  bought  up  the  available  free 
coal  on  track  east  of  Altoona  and  Cumberland  and  have 
begun  to  move  southern  West  Virginia  coal  in  increasing 
quantities  by  boat  from  Hampton  Roads  to  both  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Despite  the  fact  that  prices 
have  stiffened  in  New  York  and  "coal  is  coal,"  the  actual 
demand  is  limited  and  comparatively  little  tonnage  is 
changing  hands.  The  price  on  Pennsylvania  coal  is  now 
around  $3  with  off-grades  quoted  as  low  as  $2.75  and 
some  of  the  better  grades  as  high  as  $3.75  as  an  excep- 
tional figure. 

Coal  Age  Index  of  spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  on 
April  17  was  184,  a  gain  of  three  points  in  one  week. 
Prices  are  now  where  they  were  in  the  third  week  of 
January,  1922,  since  when  they  receded  to  the  low  point 
immediately  prior  to  the  strike. 

The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  found  in  the  Chicago 


market  and  in  the  Northwest.  "No-bills"  are  still  heavy 
in  southern  Illinois  and  there  is  yet  no  scarcity  of 
Eastern  coals.  This  condition  extends  as  far  West  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Anthracite,  except  pea  and  buckwheat  No.  1,  is  prac- 
tically off  the  market.    There  is  certainly  no  abundance 
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of  any  other  sizes  save  these,  prices  for  which  are  steady 
at  the  company  circular  that  has  been  maintained  for 
several  months. 

With  the  curtailment  of  beehive  coke  production  in 
the  Connellsville  region  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  coal  for  byproduct  coke  plants.  Beehive 
coke  is  practically  off  the  market,  and  until  production 
makes  headway  the  iron  industry  will  have  to  depend 
on  byproduct  coke  for  which  there  is  ample  capacity 
providing  coal  can  be  obtained. 

BITUMINOUS 

The  Geological  Sm^vey  raised  its  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  from  3,500,000  to  3,784,000  net 
tons  for  the  first  week  of  the  strike  which  was  higher  than 
that  in  the  opening  week  of  the  1919  strike.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  second  week  of  the  strike  the  survey  says : 

"Preliminary  telegraphic  returns  for  last  week  (April 
10-15)  indicate  no  change  in  anthracite,  but  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  output  of  bituminous  coal. 

"The  current  production  is  less  than  the  districts  now 
at  work  are  able  to  produce  when  the  demand  for  coal  is 
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Estimates  of  Product 

ion 

iXet     Tnnsi 

Week  ended: 

BITUMINOUS 

192: 

1921 

Mar.  25  (6) 

11,448.000 

6.437.000 
5,822,000 
6.120,000 
1,020.000 
106,824,000 
1,295,000 

10,453.000 

.\pr.  8(a) 

Daily  average . . 
Calendar  vear 
Daily  av.  cal.  ye 

3,784.000 

631,000 

133,066.000 

ar 1.613.000 

.\nthracite 

1,896,000 

1.364.000 

1.855.000 

24,382,000 

Apr.  8  (.1) 

Calendar  year . 

9.000 

21,785,000 

COKE 

.\pr.  1      

.      .      .             191.000 

81,000 

78,000 

2.627.000 

Apr.  8  (n1 

Calendar  year.. 

170,000 

1.978.000 

(a)  Subject  to  re 

vision,  (b)  Re\-ised  from  last  report.     1 
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active.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  important  non-union 
mines  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  and  in  Central  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  closed  by  the  strike  but  the  existing 
demand  is  not  sufficient  to  call  out  full  production  in  those 
districts  remaining  at  work.  From  mines  in  many  non- 
union fields  reports  of  "No  market,"  "Dull  demand,"  and 
"Unbilled  coal,"  continue  to  be  received.  The  number  of 
loaded  cars  unconsigned  at  the  mines  was  very  large  when 
the  strike  began,  but  the  latest  reports  from  the  railroads 
show  that  it  is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing." 

Demand  is  spotted,  being  lively  in  the  regions  where  non- 
union curtailment  is  heavier.  The  North  Atlantic  market 
centers  show  the  effect  of  reduced  receipts.  The  rising 
market  here  is  due  to  the  buying  activity  of  shippers  who 
must  fill  commitments  predicated  on  non-union  operations 
which  are  now  shut  off.  The  resultant  scarcity  of  tonnage 
on  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  has  caused  a  sharp  price 
increase  and  has  increased  the  flow  of  coal  by  water  from 
Hampton  Roads.  Demand  is  coming  from  those  who  had 
not  protected  their  requirements  with   ample   stocks. 

New  England,  Northwest  and  Midwest  markets  are  still 
saturated  with  tonnage.  Coal  at  Hampton  Roads  is  quot- 
ably  higher  because  of  a  scarcity  but  New  England  demand 
has  diminished  and  delivered  prices  are  still  low  because 
of  the  softened  coastwise  freights.  Southern  Illinois  mines 
still  have  many  "no-bills"  on  track,  mostly  domestic,  and 
only  for  screenings  is  there  any  interest  shown.     The  Mid- 


west is  so  full  of  coal  that  there  has  been  no  flarebacfc 
of  the  Eastern  market  stimulation  as  yet.  In  Cleveland 
there  has  been  a  strong  price  flurry,  caused  by  heavy  orders 
from  steel  makers  who  are  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
being  caught  with  inadequate  fuel  supplies  just  at  the  time 
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their  own  business  was  on  the  mend.  At  the  Head-of-the- 
Lakes  buyers  are  complacently  eying  the  3,000,000-ton  dock 
carry-over.  The  news  of  early  receipts  of  30  coal-laden 
vessels  to  augment  dock  supplies  is  deterring  consumers 
from  increasing  their  orders  over  current  requirements. 
Lake   dumpings  for  the  season   are   approximately  8,000 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 


Market       Mar, 20 

Quoted  1922 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus....  $3.05 

Pocahontas  mine  run Columbus....  1.85 

Pocahontas  screenings. . .  .   Columbus. ...  1.15 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 3.15 

Pocahontas  mine  run Chicago 1.85 

Pocahontas  lump ..   Cincinnati...  2.85 

Pocahontas  mine  run Cincinnati...  1,70 

Pocahontas  screenings. ..  .   Cincinnati...  I.  15 

•Smokeless  mine  run Boston 4.55 


Boston 1 .  95 

Boston 2.45 

Boston 1.90 


Clearfield 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard) .. .   New  York. 
Pool  I  (Navy Standard)...   Philadelphia.. 

Pool  I  (Navy Standard)...   Baltimore 

Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  .  New  York. .  . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  .  Philadelphia.. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  .  Baltimore. . . . 
Pool  1 0  (H!  Gr.  Low  Vol.) .  New  York 
Pool  IO(H.  Gr.  LowVoI.).  Philadelphia.. 
Pool  1 0  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) .   Baltimore. . . . 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) New  York.. .  . 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) Philadelphia.. 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol) Baltimore. . . . 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  New  York. . . 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Philadelphia.. 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Baltimore. . . . 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  Gas Pittsburgh... . 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.)..  Pittsburgh.... 

Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas) Pittsburgh... . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus. ... 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus. . . . 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus 

W,  Va.  SpUnt  lump Cincinnati. .  . 

W.Va.  Gas  lump Cincinnati. .  . 

W.  Va.  mine  run Cincinnati. . . 

W.  Va.  screenings Cincinnati. .  . 

Hocking  lump Columbus 

Hockine  mine  run Columbus 

**Not€  correction  from  last  week. 


2.65 
2.30 
2.35 


1.70 
1.75 
2.05 


1.50 
I  50 
1.55 
2.65 
2.00 
1.55 
2.30 
1.50 
1.45 
2.15 
1.85 
1.40 
1.30 
2.60 
1.75 


Ayr  3, 
1922 

$2.95 
1.85 
I.  15 
2.60 
I  35 
2.90 
1.75 
1.25 
4.55 

1  95 
2.45 
1.90 
2.85 
2.80 
2.70 
2.25 
2.15 
2.30 

2  00 
1.90 
2.20 
1.80 


1  60 
1,50 
1.60 

2  65 
1.85 
1.55 
2.35 
1.45 
1.35 
2.15 
2.10 
1.45 

1  30 

2  55 
I    75 


\pT.  1 0. 

1922 

$2.85 

2.  15 


.\pr.  1 7, 
1922t 
65("  $2  90 
A'.vdi    :  .00 
301"    1  50 
2S(n    2  75 


1.35 

2.40 

1.75**  1.60(A   1.75 

2.50 

1.90 

1.65 

4.60 


2.50 


2.15 


1.70 
1.55 
1.70 


2.35 
1.55 
1.45 
2.00 
1  75 
1.55 
1.40 


4  80 

2  40 
2  90 

2  50 

3  75 
3  25 


2.30       2.S0(q 

2.50 

1.95       2.S0Ca 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

1.75 


50(H.  3  00 
00("  2  50 
S0(<'    3  00 


2  75(a  3  00 
2  00(»'  2  25 
2  7S(S    3  00 


3.75(11  3,  JO 

1  45("  1  70 

1  40(1'  1  60 

I    75("  2  25 

I    75 

1  75(<<  2  00 

1  600'  1  75 

2  50(.i  2  75 
l.65(<i  1.90 


Market 
Quoted 

Hocking  screenings Columbus. . 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland . . 

Pitts.  No.  8minerun Cleveland.. 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings ....   C^leveland. . 


Midwest 

Franklin,  111.  lump. Chicago 3.40 

Franklin.  111.  mine  run....   Chicago 2.50 

Franklin,  111.,  screenings....  Chicago 1.95 

Central,  111.,  lump (Chicago 2.80 

Central,  El.  mine  run Chicago '2.35 

Central,  III.,  screenings Chicago 1.75 

Ind,  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.15 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run. ..  .  Chicago 2.45 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago 2.00 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago 2.80 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run Chicago 2.20 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings. . .   Chicago 1 .  60 


1922        1922        1922 
$1.55     $1.55 
2.90       2.75     $2,60 


Standard  lump St.  Louis 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville, 

West.  Ky.  screenings Louisville, 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run. . 
Big  Seam  (washed) . . 

S.  E.  Ky.lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run.. . 
S.  E.  Ky.  screenings . 

S.  E.  Ky.lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run.. . 
S;  E.  Ky.  screenings. 
Kansas  lump 


2.55 
1.80 
I. 10 
2.35 
1.75 
1.45 


3,35 
2.40 
2.05 
2.60 
2.25 
1.85 
3.15 
2.35 
2.  15 
2.60 
2,20 
1.75 
2.65 
1.80 
1.45 
2.35 
1.85 
1.70 


Kansas  screenings. ....... 

•Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvanoes  over  previous 


3,45 
2,75 
2,65 
2  60 
2.60 
1.85 
3.  15 
2.45 
2.00 
2  60 
2  60 
2.20 
2  65 
1.90 
1.70 
2.45 
1.90 
1.90 


00 


Birmingham..  2,60  2  00 

Birmingham..  1 .  85  I  .  70  1.70 

Birmingham..  1.85  1.85  1 .  85 

Louisville 2.10  2.25  2.25 

Louisville 1.60  1   55  1.70 

Louisville 1.30  1.40  1.50 

Cincinnati...  2.10  2.10  1.90 

Cincinnati...  1.45  1.40  1.60 

Cincinnati...  1.25  I    30  1.45 

Kansas  City.,  5.00  4.50  4.25 

Kansas  City.,  4.00  4.00  4,00 

KansasCity..  2.50  2,50  2.50 
Hampton  Roads, 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  h 
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' 1.50 
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Market 
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New  York 

Philadelphia.,. . 

New  York 

Philadelphia.... 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia,... 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. , . 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia.... 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia.... 

New  York 

Philadelphia.... 

New  York 

Philadelphia...  . 

New  York 


$2.61 
2.66 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.61 
2.66 
5.63 
2.47 
2.38 
5.63 
2.47 
2,38 


. .\pril 

Independent 

$7!66®$7!56 

7.60®   7.75 
7.25®   7.75 

*7.50 
7.90®  8.20 
7.85®  8.15 

•7.75 
7.90®   8.20 
7.85®  8.15 

•7  75 
5.00®   5.75 
5.50®   6.00 

•6.10 
2.75®  3.50 
2.75®  3.25 
2.00(8;  2.50 
2.00®  2.50 
1.50®  1.85 
1.50®    1.75 


3,  1922 

Company 

$7.60(5  $7.75 

7.75®   7.85 

7.60C"'   7.75 

7.75 

*6.95ful    7.40 

7.90(ra    8    10 

8.05(ai   8,25 

*7.20fa;   7.60 

7.90fd)  8.10 

8.05(ai   8.25 

•7.20®  7.60 

5.75®   6.45 

6.15(51   6.25 

•5.60®    6.  10 

3.50 

3.50 


1.50 
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2,00('«   2 
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8.50 
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3.00® 

3.50 

2.00® 

2.50 

1.50® 

1.85 
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Coal  Age  Index  184,  AVeek  of  April  17,  1932.  Average  spot 
price  for  same  period,  $2.23.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative, 
not  the  actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in 
accordance  first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack, 
prepared  and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  Avith 
respect  to  the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average 
thus  obtained  was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  June,  1914.  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  In 
the  report  on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  published  by 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Pittsburgh. 
Central  Illinois,  Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  prices  not  included  in 
figures  for  last  week.) 

cars,  as  compared  with  9,700  last  year.  The  season  had 
lagged  farther  behind  the  1921  program  until  recently  when 
the  poor  line  demand  diverted  more  coal  to  the  lower  ports. 
Vessels  have  been' lined  up  to  take  100,000  tons  from  Lake 
Erie  ports  to  Buffalo,  if  the  coal  scarcity  in  that  section 
grows  more  serious. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  all  accounts  slumped  to 
342,788  net  tons  in  the  week  ended  April  13  as  compared 
with  411,252  tons  in  the  previous  week.  Pier  tonnage  is 
growing,  however,  showing  that  an  important  factor  in 
the  decreased  dumpings  is  the  lack  of  a  ready  market. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  hard  coal  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  on  April  1. 
The  strike  closed  every  mining  operation  and  only  9,000 
net  tons  were  loaded — 172  cars,  of  which  27  were  hold- 
overs and  145  filled  by  river  dredges.  Retail  distribution 
has  been  very  moderate  so  far  this  month  and  yard  stocks 
are  said  to  be  ample  for  all  demands  that  will  be  made 
during  the  balance  of  the  present  coal-burning  season. 

Producers  have  shipped  practically  all  their  domestic 
mine  storage,  with  the  exception  of  pea,  which  is  moving 
out  better.  The  situation  is  affording  an  opportunity  for 
the  companies  to  sell  their  heavy  tonnage  of  pea  coal  which 
has  been  long  all  season.  In  the  steam  sizes  at  the  mines, 
buckwheat  is  moving  well  but  the  other  coals  are  be- 
coming scarce. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  was  affected  by  the  non- 
union walk-outs  in  the  Connellsville  region.  The  output 
dui-ing  the  week  ended  April  8  was  170,000  net  tons,  a 
decline  of  11  per  cent  from  the  preceding  week.  Produc- 
tion in  the  Lower  Connellsville  region  is  greatly  curtailed 
but  an  increase  in  the  upper  basin  tends  to  offset  the 
decline.  There  is  no  regular  market,  as  coke  buyers  refuse 
to  pay  the  high  asking  prices  which  have  prevailed  since 
tonnage  became  scarce.  Where  coke  is  needed  in  an 
emergency,  furnace  is  going  at  $5.50. 


How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentages  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  fields,  as  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  .Suney  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

.Six  Months       Jan.  I  to        Week 
July  to  Dec.    April!,  1922   Ended 


U.  S.  total 

1921 
45.6 

63   5 
55  5 
55,3 
54.9 
54.8 
53.3 
51.7 
49.8 
48.1 
47.6 
46.6 
45.7 
38  2 
32.9 
24.3 

63.9 
57.4 
52   6 
50.7 
44.8 
42.0 
41.4 
4t.2 
39.1 
35.3 
32.5 
30.4 
26.0 
22.9 

D  BEE 
(.") 

oke 

Inclusive 
55.7 

64  6 
74.9 
51.3 
58.8 
59.9 
54.8 
58.4 
60.0 
63.7 
61.1 
50.6 
64.3 
54.3 
47.7 
37.9 

59.6 
78.4 
46.6 
66.8 
54.5 
54.9 
53.8 
39,8 
50.2 
44.0 
37  7 
31.9 
13.0 
24.3 

niYE  COKE 

Beehive  Coke 
2,764,000 
2,540.000 
1,638.000 
1,748.000 
463,000 

Apr.    I 
58.0 

73.8 
70,1 

Non-union 
Alabama 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 

Westmoreland 

73.3 

Pocahontas 

61.5 
68.8 

Winding  Gulf 

N.  E.  Kentucky 

New  RiverJ 

Union 
Oklahoma 

59.1 
30.3 

Missouri 

63.3 

Pittsburght ^ 

46   1 

Western  Kentucky 

Pittsburgh* 

Kanawha 

43.2 
34.5 

UCT  AN 
.ST.\TES 
Tons) 
product  C 
1,870.000 
2,166,000 
2,095,000 
2,565,000 
1.660,000 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

t  Union  in  1921.  non-union  in  1922. 

MONTHLY  OUTPUT  OF  B\TROD 

UNITED 

(Net 

By 

IX  THE 
Total 

1918  Monthly  average. . 

1919  Monthly  average. . 

1920  .Monthly  average. . 

1921  .Monthly  average.. 

4.706,000 
3,733,00e 
4.313,000 
2,123,000 

Januarv,  1922 1,879,0006  496.000  2.375,000 

Februarj-,  1922 1,795,000  549,000  2,344,000 

March,      1922 2,137,000  732,000  2.869.000 

(a)  Excludes  screeoings  and  breeze.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report. 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  FOR 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COKE 

(Net  Tons) 

Consumed  in         Consumed   in  Total  Coal 
B>-product   Ovens  Beehive  Ovens  Consumed 
2,625,000  4,354,000         6,979,000 

3,072,000  4,014,000 

2,988,000  2,478,000 

3,684,000  2,665,000 

2,385,000(1  731,000 


7.086,000 
5.466.000 
6,349.000 
3,116,000 


1917  Monthly  average 

1918  Monthl'v  average 

1919  Monthly  average 

1920  Monthly  average 

1921  Monthly  average 

Janu.an',   1922 2,699,000  a  6  782,000  a     3,481.000 

Februa"ry,1922 2,579.000a  866,000a      3,445,000 

March,      1922 3.071, OOOo  1.155.000a      4,225,000 

(n)  .\ssuming  a  jneld  in  merchantable  coke   69.6  per  cent  of  the  coal  charged 

in  b.vproduct  ovens,  and  63.4  per  cent  in  beehive  ovens,      (6)  Revised  from  last 

report . 

Winding  Gulf  Mine  Workers  Earn  Adequate 
Living  Under  Reduced  Wage  Scale 

EVEN  under  a  lower  wage  scale,  such  as  that  which 
prevails  in  the  Winding  Gulf  region  of  West  Virginia, 
miners  appear  to  be  making  a  comfortable  living,  as  shown 
in  the  earnings  of  miners  at  the  Glen  White  plant  of  the 
E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  March. 
In  that  period  earnings  for  the  various  classes  of  mine 
workers  averaged  as  follows: 

AVERAGE  E.VRNINGS  OF  .\LL  L.\BOR  AT  GLEX  WHITE 
MINE,  FIRST  HALF  OF  MARCH,  1922 


INSIDE  LABOR 
Machine  cutting — contract. .  .$158.00 

Motormen 78. 39 

Brakemen 58.42 

Bratticemen 69.30 

Trackmen 70.20 

Timbermen 58.  50 

Slatemen 55.44 

Pumpmen 78.39 

Wiremen 80.73 

Cagers 64.40 


OUTSIDE  LABOR 

Hoisting  engineer $80. 00 

Tipplemen 53.90 

Slate  pickers 45.50 

Car  loaders 60.63 

Blacksmith 75.00 

Car  repairmen 71.30 

Carpenters 64 .  40 

.\shmen 64.00 

Firemen 74 .  80 

Plant  repairmen 75. 00 


Working  192  days  in  1921,  242  miners  at.  Glen  White 
had  an  average  yearly  income  of  $1,997.95  and  247  Stotes- 
bury  miners  working  200  days  had  an  average  yearly  in- 
come of  $1,871.84. 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 
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Lack     of     Adequate      Dock      Facilities 
Hampers  British  Export  Trade 

While  demands  for  Admiralty  and 
Monmouthshire  classes  of  large  remain 
strong,'  other  descriptions  of  Welsh 
coals  have  lately  shown  irregularity. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  engineering 
and  other  troubles  having  limited  the 
Inland  call,  especially  for  manufactur- 
ing descriptions,  which  has  thrown  this 
on  the  export  market  in  heavier  quan- 
tities. The  lack  of  adequate  shipment 
facilities  at  the  docks,  because  of  the 
limited  working  hours,  is  a  bar  to  the 
expansion  of  exports,  and  for  this 
reason  pits  are  being  closed  in  districts 
producing  an  excess  of  the  classes  not 
directly  in  demand.  For  this  reason 
there  "is  a  wide  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions prevailing   in   various   areas. 

Inquiries  continue  to  circulate  for 
supplies  of  coal  for  shipment  to  Canada 
and  elsewhere,  in  view  of  the  strike  in 
the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Most  of  these,  however,  are  of  a  tenta- 
tive character.  Ability  to  export  much 
increased  quantities,  through  congested 
docks,  is  lacking,  and  must  remain  an 
important  factor.  Some  bunker  orders 
have  been  placed,  but  reliable  infor- 
mation is  difficult  to  obtain.  While  big 
shipments  are  being  made  to  India, 
South  America,  the  Italian  and  French 
markets  appear  to  have  relaxed  again. 


Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 

India — The  bunker  coal  market  at 
Bombay  is  firm  and  the  fuel  oil  market 
steady. 

Germany — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Ruhr  region  during  the  week  ended 
April  1  was  1,930,000  metric  tons,  ac- 
cording to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The 
previous  week's  output  was  1,975,000 
tons. 

Italy — The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  at  40s.  9d.,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Cocil  Age,  unchanged  from 
the  previous  week.  No  American  coal 
is  quoted  on  the  Genoa  market. 

Holland — The  latest  quotation  on 
the  Rotterdam  coal  market  for  British 
coal  per  gross  ton  is  13.50  gulden  and 
23s.,  c.i.f. 

Belgium — The  coal  industry  is  be- 
coming nervous.     The  demand  remains 


apathetic  owing  to  the  increasing  scarc- 
ity of  orders  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
reductions  in  wages.  The  workers  con- 
sider that  owners  should  bear  a  part  of 
the  burden  by  reducing  their  profits. 
Meanwhile  the  weakness  of  industrial 
coals  persists,  while  domestic  descrip- 
tions, owing  to  the  bad  weather,  are 
rather  more  active. 

Spain — There  is  very  little  business 
in  Asturian  coals  at  Barcelona  owing 
to  the  prices  being  almost  on  a  par 
with  those  for  British  coal.  The  quo- 
tations are:  Large,  82  pesetas  and 
small,  60@65  pesetas. 

The  payment  of  the  bounty  of  five 
pesetas  per  ton  on  Spanish  coal  leaving 
Spanish  ports  for  coastal  trading  is  to 
be  prolonged  for  another  three  months. 

Venezuela — The  bunkering  trade  in 
the  West  Indies  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  coal  mine  development 
at  Guanta.  These  mines  were  opened 
in  1907  and  apparently  are  being  suc- 
cessfully developed.  While  the  coal  is 
highly  volatile,  it  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully on  the  Royal  Dutch  Mail  boats 
and  is  regarded  as  a  fairly  good  coal. 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
April  13,  1922 

FROM  HAMPTON  RO.\DS : 
For  Atlantic  Islands:  Tons 

Dan.  S.S.  Niels  R.  Finsen,  for  Fort  de 

France    2,75S 

For  Brazil: 
Nor.  S.S.  Talabat,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 9, 993 

For  Chile: 
Nor.    S.S.    Johanne    Sybwad   tor   Punta 

Arenas    2,182 

For  Cuba : 

Nor.   S.S.   Marshall,   for  Havana 2.973 

.\m.  S.S.  Montoso,  for  San  Juan 2,612 

For    Mexico : 
Br.  S.S.  Avon  Queen,  for  Vera  Cruz.  .  .1.029 

FROM   PHILADELPHIA 
For  Atlantic  Islands: 
Fr.    Schr.    Eugene   McKay,    for    Marti- 
nique     

More  Foreign  Coal  for   San   Francisco 

During  the  last  six  months,  heavy 
coal  shipments  to  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  Pacific  Coast,  started 
from  Australia  and  Japan.  A  limited 
amount  came  to  San  Francisco  from 
England.  An  unusually  large  amount 
of  foi-eign  coal  is  now  on  its  way. 

In  1920  the  total  amount  of  coal  land- 
ed in  San  Francisco  from  all  foreign 
countries  was  3,130  tons,  none  of  which 
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was  from  Japan.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  1921  there  were  26,750  tons 
of  Japanese  coal,  20,405  tons  of  Eng- 
lish coal  and  27,420  tons  of  Australian 
coal  landed  in   San  Francisco. 

At  present  there  are  four  coal-laden 
steamei's,  three  from  Australia  and  one 
from  England,  due  in  San  Francisco. 

Better  Demand  at  Hampton  Roads 

Cessation  of  mining  at  certain  non- 
union operations  greatly  affected  the 
dumpings  at  the  piers  during  the  week 
ended  April  13.  Then  too,  non-union 
tonnage  is  in  better  call  throughout  the 
country  which  also  tended  to  reduce 
business  here.  Dumpings  were  342,788 
net  tons  as  compared  with  411,252  in 
the  week  preceding. 

Prices  show  a  little  more  stimulation, 
the  largest  increase  being  on  pools,  5, 
6  and  7  which  are  now  quoted  $4.65@ 
$4.80,  f.o.b.  piers.  Pool  1  is  quoted  up 
to  $4.80.  Coastwise  movement  is 
diminishing  but  this  lack  of  demand  is 
more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the 
supply,  while  softening  marine  freights 
to  New  England  are  keeping  delivered 
prices  on  an  even  keel. 


Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

, Week  Ended , 

April  6  April  13 

N.  &  W.  Piers.  Lamberts  Point: 

Cars  on  hand    1.849  2.156 

Tons  on  hand   99.448  113.665 

Tons  dumped    152.501  171.267 

Tonnage  waiting 25.000  24,000 

Virginian   Rv.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point: 

Cars  on  hand 1.397  1,370 

Tons  on  hand   69,850  77,850 

Tons  dumped    120,571  86.867 

Tonnage  waiting 12.000  14,000 

C,  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News ; 

Cars  on  hand   1.291  1.217 

Tons  on  hand    64.550  60,850 

Tons  dumped    94,118  47,927 

Tonnage   waiting    ....        1.970  2.200 

Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 
PLERS 

Aprils  April  15t 

Pool    9,  New  Y'ork .  .    .  $5 .  40(n  $5.80  SS  25ft  $S  SO 

PoollO,  New  York...    5  20(S    5.40  S  80f"    6  10 

Pool    Q.Philadelphia   .    5  40W    5.70  5.60("    6  00 

Pool  ID,  Philadelphia,  .    5  00("    5  40  5  50("    5  80 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia.  .    5  65M    5.90  6  OOi"    6  25 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...    4.50(n    4.70  4  70w    «  80 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds          4.25  4  SS(.'    4.80 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds.  .  .    4  45C"    4.50  4.50(5    4  60 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York...  .  $5,751"  $6.25  $6.40(u$S,65 

Pool  10,  New  York...  .    5  55(«    5  80  5  90i"    6  30 

Pool  9.    Philadelphia..    5  60(,.    S  10  5  85w    6  30 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia. .    5.30g'    5.60  5.80i.'    6  20 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...          4.75  4  30 

Pool    2.  Hamp.  Rds...          4.55  4  7S 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 40s.  6d.  f.o.b.  40s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..      55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 40s.  f.o.b.  408.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s  fob.  50s.  f.o.b. 

WeUh,  Genoa 42s.  t.i.b.  ^^s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 38s.  f.o  b.  38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 38s.  6d.  f.o.b.  38s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco....  62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahis 62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  6^.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 38s.  f.a.s.  38s.  f.a.s. 

Welsh.  Teneriffe 383.  f.a.s.  Jj^j"?- 

Welsh,  Malta 42s.  f.o.b.  1^- V°-°- 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas,  ...      408.  f.a.s.  J*;-"'?' 

WeUh,  Naples 38s.  fob.  38s  f.o  b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52a.  6d.  f.o.b.  5^  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Singapore 55s.  fob.  55s.  f.o  b. 

Port  Said.    .r. 46s.  6d.  f.o.b.  46s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Alexandria „45s.  45s. 

Bombay 38rupee3  '^Wees 

Capetown 39s.  ifa. 

Current  Quotations   British  Coal   f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

ForeisnOuolaliona  bu  Cable  to  Coal  Aiir 

Cardiff  ■                              April    8  April   I5t 

Admiralty.  Large "s.M.fe  28s  3d.  28s  <n  28.s^. 

Steam,  Smalls I's.®  193.  6d.  19s.  6d.(n  20s. 

B.^t'st'S'^: 23s  9d  @243.3d.  24s 

Best  Gas 24s  &25s.  24«.(a.S4».  6<f. 

Best  Bunkers 23s.  6d.  Z3s.  9d. 

tAdvances   over  previous  week  shown    in    heavy 
type;  declines  in  italics. 
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Quotations  Up;  Due  More  to 
Scarcity  Than  Increased  Call 

Non  -  Union  Mine  Developments 
Strengthening  Factor  —  Consumers 
Who  Built  Up  Reserves  Not  in 
Market  —  Those  Relying  on  Non- 
Union  Tonnage   Must   Pay    High. 

DEVELOPMENTS  in  the  non- 
union mine  fields  have  strength- 
ened prices.  Quotations  are  much 
higher  than  on  April  1,  but  more 
because  of  the  scarcity  than  in- 
creased demand.  A  large  tonnage 
has  been  bought  by  big  shippers  to 
cover  contract  orders  which  were 
based  on  non-union  operations  since 
closed  dovra. 

Consumers  who  safeguarded  their 
reserve  supplies  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, but  those  who  planned  to  buy 
non-union  spot  coal  during  the  strike 
are  paying  high  for  this  tonnage. 
The  supply  of  coal  is  uncertain,  as 
mine  resumptions  cause  a  heavy  vol- 
ume of  shipments  one  day  and  an 
insufficient  amount  the  next.  The 
export  movement  from  Baltimore  in- 
creased during  the  first  ten  days  of 
April. 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  situation  is  growing  uncertain, 
as  no  shipper  can  tell  twelve  hours  in 
advance  whether  he  will  have  coal  or 
not.  Prices  also  move  in  an  uneven 
manner,  as  some  non-union  producer 
who  has  probably  lost  a  few  days, 
quickly  effects  a  resumption  and  then 
has  more  coal  than  he  can  immediately 
handle.  In  other  cases  the  demand  is 
so  strong,  that  the  same  shipper  is 
enabled  to  get  a  greatly  increased  price. 

Despite  whatever  inroads  have  been 
made  in  non-union  sections  the  .  pro- 
ducers are  satisfied  to  fight  the  issue 
out  along  the  present  plan  of  trying  to 
produce  as  much  coal  as  possible  with 
non-union  labor. 

Considerable  stir  was  made  in  the 
market  recently  by  good  buying  by  the 
steel  interests,  and  the  shippers  are 
mostly  quoting  on  spot  coal  subject  to 
prior  sale.  For  the  most  part  the  con- 
sumer is  still  uninterested,  and  it  is 
altogether  possible  for  the  market  to 
drift  along  six  weeks  yet  with  little  or 
no  change  in  present  conditions. 

There  is  some  little  activity  at  Tide. 
As  much  of  this  business  is  done  on  a 
contract  basis  the  shippers  are  no  doubt 
making  extra  efforts  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations, as  a  number  closed  business 
predicated  on  their  ability  to  operate 
non-union  mines. 


non-union  mines  and  who  have  large 
contracts  to  fill,  have  bought  heavily, 
creating  a  demand  which  resulted  in  a 
stiffening  of  quotations.  The  steel  com- 
panies also  were  reported  as  heavy 
buyers. 

The  full  effect  of  the  closing  down 
of  many  non-union  mines  cannot  be 
determined  until  after  the  Easter  holi- 
days. Under  normal  conditions;  the 
miners  would  have  remained  at  home 
from  Thursday  before  Good  Friday 
until  the  following  Tuesday. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  by  the  line 
trade  and  quotations  are  slightly 
stronger  than  on  the  Tidewater  basis. 
At  the  various  Tidewater  piers  there 
were  reported  on  April  13  between  1,800 
and  1,900  cars,  the  majority  of  which 
was  coal  from  along  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  New  York  Central  lines. 
Demand  was  not  strong  and  while  there 
were  many  inquiries  not  every  inquiry 
resulted  in  an  order. 

Southern  coals  are  still  being  brought 
here.  As  indicated  in  another  column 
the  gas  and  electric  companies  in 
Greater  New  York  were  in  good  condi- 
tion to  withstand  the  strike  for  several 
weeks  to  come. 


FAIRMONT 

Although  no  coal  was  being  produced 
during  the  first  week  of  the  strike  at 
any  union  mine,  production  was  con- 
tinued at  approximately  65  non-union 
mines  and  the  utmost  effort  to  force  a 
shutdown  at  that  class  of  mines  failed. 
Spot  demand  is  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  revival  and  Eastern  buyers  were 
offering  as  much  as  $2.50  a  ton  for  mine 
run.  Some  railroads  are  reported  to 
be  in  the  market  for  more  coal.  Rail- 
road fuel  requirements  are  necessarily 
low,  however,  in  view  of  the  light  move- 
ment of  tonnage. 


BALTIMORE 

From  the  mining  regions  that  supply 
Baltimore,  come  reports  of  further  clos- 
ing in  the  non-union  fields.  The  Easter 
holidays  undoubtedly  have  contributed 
to  the  decline  in  movement.  For  the 
past  two  or  three  days  it  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  pick  up  soft  coal. 
Practically  no  Pool  9  is  to  be  had  at 
this  writing,  and  this  also  applies  to 
Pool  10.  Some  little  Pool  11  has  been 
on  the  market  at  prices  ranging  $2.50@ 
$3.  An  inferior  grade  of  gas  mine  run 
is  also  offered  from  West  Virginia,  but 
the  price  asked,  $2.50@$2.75,  has  not 
been  attractive  to  buyers. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  de- 
mand has  not  been  accelerated,  and  con- 
sumers seem  to  be  traveling  on  exist- 
ing stocks  without  particular  worry  as 
to  the  near  future. 

The  export  situation  for  the  first  ten 
days  of  April  showed  improvement  over 
the  same  period  of  March  and  more 
than  the  total  of  the  entire  month  of 
February.  Three  vessels  cleared,  two 
for  Egypt  and  one  for  Cuba,  for  a  total 
of  over  14,000  tons  cargo  and  1,500  tons 
in  bunkers. 


NEW  YORK 

Developments  in  the  non-union  mines 
have  tended  to  strengthen  the  situation 
considerably.  Some  of  the  larger  pro- 
ducers  who    operate    both    union    and 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  U.M.W.  have  made  considerable 
gains  in  the  number  of  non-union 
miners  taken  from  the  mines.  At 
Windber,  2,500  miners  are  reported 
out,  a  few  men  remaining  at  the  mines, 
but  there  is  no  production. 

Many  of  the  foreign  miners  are  mak- 
ing preparations  to  go  to  their  homes 
in  Europe  and  should  the  strike  con- 
tinue for  another  month,  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  a  general  exodus. 

In  the  Foustwell  field  of  Somerset 
County,  notices  of  shutdown  were 
posted  last  week  and  the  miners  were 
ordered  to  remove  their  tools  and  mine 
foremen  are  removing  the  machinery. 
The  men  have  been  advised  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere  as  the  mines 
will  not  be  reopened  until  non-union 
miners  ask  for  the  opening. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

In  the  Georges  Creek  region  the  sus- 
pension is  almost  complete.  In  the 
Upper  Potomac,  mines  were  operating 
to  some  extent  during  the  first  week  of 
the  strike,  there  being  from  16  to  20 
in  operation,  although  running  time  was 
restricted  owing  to  a  poor  market. 
Where  miners  show  a  disposition  to 
work,  they  are  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  although  production  is 
not  profitable. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Increasing  activity  among  the  iron- 
makers  is  giving  aid  to  the  production 
and  movement  at  a  time  when  the 
shortage  in  demand  from  commercial 
and  domestic  sources  would  prove  very 
prejudicial  to  the  employment  situation 
in  the  district.  The  output  is  now  on  a 
basis  of  about  325,000  net  tons  per 
week,  which  is  close  to  normal,  due 
principally  to  the  requirements  of  the 
furnace  companies  and  to  the  stocking 
which  has  been  done  by  the  railroads, 
the  latter  source  of  disposition  being 
the  only  direct  benefit  so  far  accruing 
from  the  strike. 

Commercial  demand  is  only  slightly 
improved.  Some  contracts  are  being 
made  to  replace  those  expiring,  but 
there  is  not  any  great  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  the  way  of  new  agreements. 
The  spot  trade  is  still  restricted,  al- 
though the  tone  of  the  market  as  a 
whole  is  better.  . 

Some  domestic  contracts  are  being 
made,  but  there  is  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  dealers  to  have  deliveries  de- 
ferred beyond  April.  No  changes  of 
note  have  been  made  in  prices  of  steam 
and  domestic.  . 

The  leading  coal-carrymg  lines  have 
such  a  large  percentage  of  their  equip- 
ment under  load  with  company  fuel 
that  operations  served  by  them  have 
been  short  of  cars  to  some  extent  and 
the  roads  have  not  been  able  to  take 
their  usual  weekly  quota.  The  supply 
of  mine  workers  is  much  in  excess  of 
the  demand. 

VIRGINIA 

Production  has  reached  the  highest 
figure  since  December,  1920.  being  in 
excess  of  70  per  cent  or  at  the  rate 
of  over  150,000  tons  a  week,  with  mines 
on  the  C.  C.  &  0.  producing  the  best. 
Virginia  mines  are  not  being  handi- 
capped in  any  manner  by  the  strike. 
Although  spot  buying  is"  limited,  never- 
theless there  are  signs  of  a  revival  ol 
interest  as  reflected  in  a  larger  number 
of  inquiries. 
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Retail  Sales  Moderate,  but 
Yards  Show  Effect  of  Strike 

With  Larger  Sizes  Nearly  Cleaned  Up, 
Companies  Find  Market  Better  for 
Storage  Pea  Coal — Buckwheat  Only 
Steam  Size  Moving  Well,  Others 
Becoming  Scarce. 

THERE  is  only  moderate  buying 
at  retail,  but  yard  stocks  are  be- 
ginning to  show  the  effect  of  the 
mine  suspension.  The  company 
producers  are  finding  a  better  market 
for  their  storage  pea  coal,  as  the 
larger  sizes  are  nearly  cleaned  up. 
This  condition  affords  them  an  op- 
portunity to  work  off  the  heavy 
volume  of  pea  which  had  accumulated 
prior  to  the  strike.  In  the  steam 
market  only  the  buckwheat  move- 
ment from  mine  storage  is  good,  as 
the  other  sizes  are  becoming  scarce. 
Many  dealers  are  attempting  to 
place  orders  now  for  delivery  after 
the  strike,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 
preference  in  shipments.  Producers, 
however,  are  not  inclined  to  take  on 
firm  business  at  present. 

NEW  YORK 

So  far  there  has  not  been  any  heavy 
demand  for  coal  and  even  if  there  had 
been  some  of  the  companies  have  noth- 
ing to  sell  larger  than  pea  coal.  There 
is  said  to  be  some  independent  domestic 
coals  at  Tidewater  but  even  these  are 
not  in  demand.  Line  demand  is  much 
stronger  but  most  producers  have  little 
to  offer  as  most  of  their  product  was 
shipped  to  Tidewater. 

Retail  stocks,  particularly  m  the 
smaller  towns  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict, are  being  depleted  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  dealers  will  soon  come  for- 
ward for  more  coal  only  to  find  that  the 
only  domestic  size  available  will  be  pea 
coal.  In  this  way  the  producers  with 
heavy  stocks  of  pea  on  hand  expect  to 
clean   up   their   storage  piles. 

While  quotations  as  high  as  $8.50 
were  heard  for  independent  stove  and 
chestnut  coals  it  was  admitted  that  the 
average  selling  price  for  these  was 
hardly  above  $8.25,  with  considerable 
going  at  company  circular.  Some 
washery  chestnut  was  offered  at  $7.. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Remarkably  warm  weather  took  all 
snap  out  of  the  retail  market  during  the 
past  week.  However,  even  what  little 
coal  has  been  taken  since  the  first  of 
April  has  made  a  considerable  impres- 
sion upon  the  visible  yard  stocks,  and 
those  dealers  who  had  thought  the  sus- 
pension might  not  last  over  a  month  are 
questioning  whether  they  adopted  the 
right  policy  in  going  into  April  with 
moderate  supplies. 

Producing  companies  have  practically 
cleaned  up  all  storage  of  family  size:;, 
except  pea,  and  are  unable  to  accommo- 


date the  retailers.  This  has  created 
considerable  business  for  the  compa- 
nies on  pea  coal. 

Numerous  retailers  are  already  en- 
deavoring to  have  their  shippers  take 
orders  from  them  for  delivery  when  the 
strike  is  ended.  Without  absolutely 
declining  the  orders  some  companies 
are  acknowledging  the  receipt,  promis- 
ing to  give  definite  advice  as  to  when 
they  will  be  ready  for  shipments. 
Some  independents  have  also  sounded 
their  customers  as  to  the  probable  ton- 
nage they  might  need  on  the  old  allot- 
ment basis,  and  have  received  many 
responses  from  their  customers. 


BALTIMORE 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  naturally 
at  a  standstill.  The  local  demand  is 
very  light  and  is  being  supplied  from 
stocks  on  hand  and  everyone  is  in  a 
waiting  frame  of  mind  as  to  possible 
storage  against  next  winter. 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

So  far  there  has  been  no  trouble  of 
any  kind  in  the  anthracite  fields.  The 
pay  the  minei's  have  just  received  is 
the  largest  in  some  time.  It  is  really 
larger  than  the  amount  mined  in  the 
last  two  weeks  of  March  would  indicate 
as  a  good  deal  of  coal  was  left  in  the 
mine  pockets  to  supply  local  trade. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes-Barre  the 
men  are  expecting  a  long-drawn  strike, 
but  in  Scranton  the  reverse  seems  to  be 
the  case  and  the  men  believe  that  the 
suspension  will  only  last  a  few  weeks. 

In  case  the  strike  is  prolonged  it  is 
possible  that  it  will  be  very  much  more 
serious  than  it  was  in  1902.  There  are 
many  more  foreigners  in  the  field  now 
than  there  were  then  and  the  radical 
element  is  greater.  Since  the  strike 
commenced  a  large  amount  of  I.  W.  W. 
circulars  have  been  distributed. 


navigable  season.  From  present  ap- 
pearances April  will  see  a  smaller  Lake 
trade  than  for  many  years.  Leading 
shippers  say  they  may  have  no  coal  for 
the  Lake  trade  until  the  strike  is  set- 
tled. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

In  the  first  week  the  striking  in  the- 
general  coke  region  quite  exceeded  any 
expectations  of  the  operators.  In  the 
second  week  there  was  a  further  de- 
crease in  operations  in  the  lower  Con- 
nellsville,  with  some  striking  in  the  up- 
per Connellsville  or  Greensburg  basin. 

No  particular  efforts  were  made  by 
operators  last  week  to  resist  the  strike 
tendency,  the  Easter  holidays  furnish- 
ing an  unpropitious  time  since  the  dis- 
position to  work  is  always  light  then. 
Independent  operators  are  disposed  to 
let  the  Prick  company  take  the  lead  in 
attempting  to  get  works  in  operation 
again,  and  active  efforts  are  now  ex- 
pected. 

There  has  been  nothing  like  a  regu- 
lar market  for  furnace  coke.  There 
have  been  some  small  offerings,  but  at, 
fancy  prices,  which  the  furnaces  would 
not  pay  except  in  an  occasional  emer- 
gency. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  Connellsville  and  lower  Connells- 
ville region  during  the  week  ended 
April  8  at  101,530  tons  by  the  furnace 
ovens,  and  32,890  tons  by  the  merchant 
ovens,  a  total  of  134,420  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  15,540  tons.  Production  by 
merchant  and  furnace  ovens  combined 
is  reported  at  102,530  tons  in  Connells- 
ville, an  increase  of  14,580  tons,  and 
31,890  tons  in  the  lower  Connellsville, 
a  decrease  of  30,120  tons. 


BOSTON 

Shipments  of  odd  lots  are  still  being 
made  from  New  York  piers,  but  the 
volume  is  by  no  means  large.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  notwithstanding  the 
suspension  which  is  now  in  its  third 
week  there  is  only  scattering  inquiry  for 
domestic  sizes.  Retail  dealers  have  re- 
serves varj'ing  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months. 

Retail  demand  has  fallen  off  sharply 
since  mild  weather  set  in.  One  large 
distributor  has  lately  been  making  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  retail  sales 
that  were  current  early  in  the  month. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  except  that 
one  of  the  originating  companies  has 
been  bold  enough  to  pass  on  to  the 
buyer  a  50c.  charge  for  picking  coal  up 
from  storage. 

BUFFALO 

Some  companies  are  selling  coal  out 
of  storage  supplies,  but  as  a  rule  the 
trade  is  flat.  Colder  weather  has  stimu- 
lated the  buying  but  little,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  dealers  have  plenty  on  hand  to 
last  them  for  weeks.  Many  Canadian 
dealers'   stocks  will  last  through  May. 

The  first  anthracite  cargo  left  here 
during  last  week,  but  only  two  have 
been  loaded  so  far  in  advance  of  the 


UNIONTOWN 

Opposing  factions  in  the  effort  to 
unionize  the  Connellsville  coke  region 
virtually  admit  that  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  work  by  organizers  during  the 
Easter  holidays  will  depend  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  movement. 

There  were  very  little  gains  made 
during  last  week  by  union  organizei's, 
with  the  exception  of  the  walkout  Mon- 
day at  the  miners  centering  Union- 
town.  Some  gains  have  been  made  in 
the  Star  Junction  district.  The  Frick 
mines  centering  at  Connellsville  have 
consistently  resisted  efforts  at  union- 
ization despite  the  fact  that  all  organ- 
izers have  concentrated  a  drive  on 
workmen  there. 

Were  there  any  loose  tonnage  either 
of  coal  or  coke  the  market  might  ascend 
to  new  price  levels.  But  there  is  very 
little  to  be  had  of  either  and  prices 
therefore  are  secondai-y-  Nominal  quo- 
tations for  furnace  coke  may  be  placed 
at  $5.50,  foundry  a  dollar  higher  and 
coal,  all  grades,  at  $2.50.  No  effort 
now  is  being  made  to  distinguish  grades 
where  price  is  concerned.  When  a  new 
market  figure  is  struck  all  grades  com- 
mand the  same  figure. 


BUFFALO 

Producers  are  about  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  getting  coal.  There  will  be  little 
coke  offering  in  this  market  before  May 
1,  perhaps  later.  Quotations  made  m 
the  past  few  days  have  been  more  or 
less  nominal. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


West  Enviously  Watches 

Trade  Flurry  in  East 

Region  Is  Full  of  Coal  and  Buyers  Let 
It  Severely  Alone — Screenings  Show 
Only  Signs  of  Life — Prices  StifiFen— 
Sales  Few  and  Small. 

THE  coal  trade  of  the  Middle 
West  is  spending  most  of  its 
time  gazing  eastward  and  wishing 
that  some  of  the  demand  that  ap- 
pears to  have  sprung  up  there  would 
develop  here.  Certainly  there  is  as 
little  business  west  of  Ohio  for  coal 
men  nowadays  as  there  could  be 
without  a  complete  collapse  of  West- 
ern industry.  After  most  of  the 
selling  agencies  in  Chicago  had  with- 
drawn their  field  men  hopelessly,  a 
number  of  western  Kentucky  pro- 
ducers scoured  the  country  in  a 
mopping-up  campaign  for  business. 
It  netted  them  next  to  nothing.  The 
region  has  a  good  deal  of  Eastern 
coal  in  it  and  there  remain  on  track 
in  Illinois  a  few  thousand  cars  of 
sized  fuel  but  the  demand  simply 
isn't  here.     Prices  are  uncertain  on 


CHICAGO 

Those  coal  concerns  in  Chicago  which 
do  not  operate  any  Kentucky  or  Eastern 
mines  are  doing  no  business  worthy  of 
the  name,  for  the  Chicago  market  is 
flat.  Screenings  sell  fairly  well  when 
there  are  any  to  be  had,  which  is  seldom 
and  in  small  quantity,  and  they  bring  a 
heightening  price  because  only  a  few 
cars  are  left  in  either  Indiana  or 
Illinois. 

Northern  and  central  Illinois  is  prac- 
tically cleared  of  all  carry-over,  but  the 
Southern  counties  still  have  about  6,000 
cars  on  track  and  three  or  four  good- 
sized  storage  piles  at  mines.  Prac- 
tically all  of  this  is  prepared  sizes 
which  are  used  to  patch  out  customers' 
supplies  thus  keeping  up  a  semblance 
of  trade  connection.  Kentucky  and 
smokeless  coals  are  offered  in  great 
quantity  here  but  there  are  few  buyers. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Prices  of  every  variety  of  coal  sold 
by  retailers  in  Indianapolis  with  the 
exception  of  Linton,  No.  4  Indiana  lump, 
anthracite  and  coke,  have  declined  25c. 
to  75c.  a  ton.  These  are  the  usual  spring 
reductions.  It  is  doubtful  how  long 
they  will  remain  in  effect,  however. 

The  new  prices  are  as  follows:  Lin- 
ton No.  4  egg,  $5.75;  Linton  No.  4  mine 
run,  $5.25;  southern  Illinois  egg,  $7.50; 
southern  Illinois  6-in.  lump,  $7.50; 
Kanawha  lump,  $7.50;  eastern  Ken- 
tucky Jump,     $7.50;     Hocking    Valley, 


Heavy  tonnages  on  board  cars  are  being 
reduced  slowly,  and  operators  have  no 
inclination  toward  increasing  unsold 
stocks.  Jobbers  and  operators  are 
hunting  for  new  markets,  but  with  no 
more  success  than  they  had  last  week. 

The  strike  in  Kentucky  is  a  negligible 
factor,  as  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  mines  in  Southeastern  Kentucky, 
none  of  the  fields  are  shut  down. 

One  report  states  that  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  mines  in  the  Harlan  district 
are  down,  and  about  75  per  cent  in 
Bell,  Whitley  and  Knox  fields  where  the 
union  is  strongest.  However  estimators 
of  these  percentages  are  not  giving 
proper  consideration  to  lack  of  demand, 
which  has  more  mines  down  than  labor 
troubles,  according  to  well-posted  coal 
men. 

Local  coal  men  think  that  industrial 
consumers  will  start  buying  coal  the 
last  of  the  month  and  prices  may  ad- 
vance then. 


ST.  LOUIS 

The  dealers'  yards  still  have  plenty  of 
domestic  coal  and  there  is  practically  no 
demand  in  city  or  counti-y.  Steam  in 
dealers'  hands  will  be  good  for  at  least 
60  days. 

Locally  carload  steam  finds  no  buyers 
excepting  for  screenings  if  there  art 
any  on  the  market.  Most  plants  have 
pretty  fair  storage  supplies  but  steam 
coal  other  than  screenings  is  at  a 
standstill.  Here  and  there  some  opera- 
tor tries  to  get  a  little  bit  better  price 
and  from  now  on  this  will  likely  con- 
tinue for  the  feeling  prevails  that  coal 
now  on  track  will  bring  better  prices 
later. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 


„„„„„„^j]    „„  ,  ,  ■      i!  .."wj     lunii,,     v'.>^",     -liui-jiiug     viijicj,         Demand   for  western   Kentucky   coal 

preparea  coal  and  remain  hrm  on  $7.50;  Pocahontas  mine  run,  $7.25;  Po-  continues  slow,  operators,  jobbers  and 
screenings  because  there  is  hardly  cahontas  lump,  $8.50;  Pocahontas  brokers  reporting  that  the  tonnage  is 
any  to  be  had.  "     shoveled  lump,  $8.  available   at  approximately    the    same 

According  to  Indianapolis   operators,     prices  as  were  in  effect  on  April   1  or 
+V,     tj'^i'^^  prmcipal    interest    in     it  will   be   a  question   of   only  a   short     late  March  but  that  buyers  are  filled  up, 

the  Midwest  centers  on  non-union  coal     time    before    steam    coal     supplies     on    anticipating  lower  prices   if  the   strike 
trom  the  East.    It  was  freely  offered  at     sidings  and  at  mines  will  be  exhausted,     is   broken,   and   are   not     showing    any 
the   end    of   the   week    without   finding    Thus  far  there  have  been  no  increases     interest. 
much  of  a  market  even  though  reports     in   prices.      No   urgent   demand    is   ex- 
had  It  that  the  East  would  soon  absorb    pected    for    another    month.      Indiana 
so  much  that  the  West  might  be  caught    operators     believe     the     situation    will 
short  some  fine  morning.     Most  of  this     then    become    graver   each    week.      In- 
diana went  into  the  strike  with  a  sixty- 
day  coal  supply. 


coal  is  mine  run.  Such  prepared  sizes 
as  are  actually  sold  and  delivered  some- 
times look  strangely  degraded  when 
they  arrive.  Spot  prices  on  mine  run 
range  from  $1.60  up  to  about  $1.75 
though  an  effort  is  made  here  and  there 
to  boost  the  level  to  $1.90.  Contracts 
can  be  written  on  this  coal  at  $1.75. 
Not  many  have  been  signed. 

The    whole    region    is    full    of    coal 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 


Quietness    prevails    over    the    entire 
southern  Illinois  field.     At  one  or  two 
places  in  the  Williamson-Franklin  field 
the    mine    foremen    and    bosses    have 
quit  and  clerks  and  salesmen  from  the 
Storage  piles  are^only  just  beginning" to     Sjfneral  offices  have  been  put  on  to  man 
show  the  effects  of  invasion  and  except     ^"^  pumps  and  keep  steam  up  and  do 
for  a   slight  awakening   of  interest   in     general    police    duty.      No    disaster    of 


screenings  and  steam  coals  a  week  ago, 

there  has  been  no  market  to  speak  of.' 

Screenings   have  strengthened    in   price 

since    last    week    and    mine     run     has 

followed  it  upward.      Southern    Illinois 

screenings  are  up  to  $2.50@$3.  In- 
diana Fourth  Vein  quotations  are  $2@ 

$2.50  and  Fifth  Vein  $2.25@$2.50.  The 
supply  is  short  indeed.  Other  quota- 
tions are  shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

The  strike  progresses  without  causing  i  ,  -  - 
any  labor  disturbance  in  the  Midwest.  ""*  "°  screenings 
Feeling  grows  tenser  week  by  week 
but  there  have  been  no  outbreaks  in 
the  fields.  Nothing  has  occurred  here 
that  might  be  called  a  definite  step 
toward  a  settlement  between  operators 
and  miners. 


any  kind  has  been  reported  so  far  in 
any  of  the  southern  Illinois  fields. 

Some  destitution  still  prevails  in  Wil- 
liamson and  Franklin  among  the 
miners'  families.  The  miners  seem  to 
be  confident  everywhere  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  sooner  or  later 
step  in. 

Railroad  tonnage  remains  on  track  at 
many  mines  and  at  others  there  is  a 
fairly   good   supply   of   screened    sizes. 


LOUISVILLE 


Reports  received  from  jobbers  and 
brokers  show  that  demand  here  is  quiet 
for  all  grades  of  coal,  and  that  many 
mines    are    idle   for   lack    of   business. 


On  April  8,  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  over  800  cars  of  coal  on  track 
ready  to  move  from  western  Kentucky. 
Very  few  mines  have  been  operating, 
and  these  but  part  time,  as  a  result  of 
the  very  slow  demand,  report  after  re- 
port stating  "down — no  business." 

Producers  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
a  mine-run  basis  of  around  $2.10,  as 
with  the  peak  prices  of  labor  still  in 
effect,  production  is  costing  something 
over  $2  a  ton,  including  selling  expense. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

The  strike  has  so  far  had  practically 
no  effect  here.  Neither  domestic  nor 
industrial  consumers  appear  at  all 
anxious  to  place  orders.  Dealers  note 
some  increase  in  inquiries  for  bitumin- 
ous but  actual  business  continues  light. 
April  receipts  have  been  confined  to  a 
little  bituminous.  Quotations  are  as 
follows: 
Retail 

Anthracite,   egg,  stove  and  nut..$li>.50 

Pea     14.00 

Bituminous  steam    9. 25 iff  9.75 

Domestic    lump     11.25 

Canncl     16.00 

Wholesale,  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination 

3-in.  lump    7.00®7.7.'5 

Slack     6.00®  6.75 
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Northwest 


Trade  Remains  Dormant 

But  Hopes  Are  Rising 

Anticipated  Drop  in  Freight  Rates  May 
Awaken  Some  Inland  Demand  as 
April  Ends— Dock  Stocks  Still  Heavy 
and   Big   Cargoes  Will   Arrive   Soon. 

COAL  business  generally  is  dull 
throughout  the  Northwest 
region.  Buyers  still  show  no  incli- 
nation to  worry  over  the  strike.  Some 
effort  on  the  part  of  dock  men  with 
large  storage  piles  to  unload  has  had 
a  slight  softening  effect  on  certain 
coals  but  not  enough  business  has 
been  done  to  sink  this  effect  in 
deeply. 

The  carryover  of  April  1  has  not 
been  reduced  much.  Something  less 
than  a  half  million  tons  of  coal  from 
the  Eastern  fields  is  now  definitely 
on  the  way  toward  the  Head-of-the- 
Lakes.  It  is  expected  to  appear  with- 
in a  week  or  so,  now  that  the  ice  is 
about  out.  Prices  on  larger  sizes  are 
in  a  slump  while  screenings  have 
been  holding  firm.  Although  there 
is  little  demand  anywhere,  some  ship- 
ments Inland  are  expected  to  start 
about  the  end  of  the  month  when  a 
freight  rate  reduction  takes  effect. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

At  this  time  there  is  hardly  any 
business  being  placed,  except  for  such 
coal  as  is  likely  to  be  required  before 
long.  No  one  is  at  all  alarmed  over  the 
situation,  least  of  all  the  consumer, 
who  seems  to  be  well  pleased  with  his 
prospects  as  to  coal  prices. 

Buyers  hold  confidently  to  the  faith 
that  there  is  to  be  a  drop  in  freights 
and  another  in  production  costs.  And 
the  coal  men  as  a  rule  are  inclined  to 
agree,  though  the  first  is  contingent 
upon  matters  outside  the  coal  trade's 
control  and  the  second  is>  contingent 
upon  the  readjustment  of  wage  scales 
to  a  lower  basis. 

Coal  men  are  sitting  very  tight  and 
decline  to  urge  anything.  If  buyers 
play  their  own  judgment,  the  coal  trade 
will  gladly  book  and  fill  the  order.  But 
where  advice  on  the  subject  is  sought, 
the  coal  men  are  inclined/  to  suggest 
that  they  expect  lower  prices  for  coal 
as  a  result  of  the  negotiations  which 
will  follow  the  strike. 

The  docks  have  an  ample  supply,  and 
the  retail  yards  are  reasonably  filled. 
There  is  ample  coal  on  hand  in  the 
Northwest  to  run  at  least  25  per  cent 
•of  a  season.  This  applies  to  both  soft 
coal  and  hard.  So  far  as  the  demand 
for  consumption  is  concerned,  the  sup- 
ply of  hard  coal  would  last  for  six 
months.  But  of  course  refilling  of  the 
docks  should  be  under  way  before  that 
length  of  time  is  up,  or  there  will  be  a 
shortage   next  winter.     There   is   more 


commei'cial  and  industrial  demand 
through  the  spring  and  summer,  but 
with  better  than  3,000,000  tons  of  soft 
coal  for  commercial  purposes  on  the 
docks,  there  is  easily  enough  for  90 
days  or  more. 

In  addition  to  the  stores  on  the  docks, 
it  appears  that  the  mines  have  not  ex- 
hausted their  stocks  above  ground,  at 
a  number  of  all-rail  mine  sources. 
Some  of  this  store  is  still  moving  to 
the  Northwest  from  time  to  time. 


DULUTH 


Shipments  for  March  from  the  Head- 
of-the-Lakes  docks  showed  a  decided 
increase  over  those  of  the  month  before 
and  were  far  in  excess  of  shipments  of 
March  a  year  ago.  Official  figures  just 
released  show  that  22,249  cars  of  coal 
went  out  from  the  docks  here  last 
month,  and  only  7,850  were  shipped  dur- 
ing March,  192L  Shipments  for  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  amounted  to  18,260 
cars. 

This  run  of  shipments  was  due  to 
dealers  and  public  utilities  stocking  up 
before  the  coal  strike.  However  ship- 
ments have  been  off  ever  since  April  1 
and  there  is  little  sign  of  a  pick-up. 
Confidence  that  the  strike  will  be  of 
short  duration  or  that  there  is  sufficient 
coal  on  docks  is  steadily  increasing. 

A  survey  completed  this  week  shows 
3,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  500,- 


000  tons  of  anthracite  on  docks.  Ad- 
ditional reports  from  lower  ports  have 
it  that  between  30  and  40  cargoes  are 
loaded  there  and  waiting  for  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  here.  The  opening  of 
navigation  will  not  be  long  delayed  now. 
This  week  for  the  first  time  the  end  of 
the  sheet  of  ice  which  covers  Lake 
Superior  has  been  visible  from  the 
heights  of  Duluth.  The  harbor  is  nearly 
clear  of  ice. 

A  downward  revision  in  prices  is 
noticeable.  Bituminous  has  dropped 
50c.  to  $6.50  for  lump  and  $6  for  run  of 
pile.  Screenings  are  firm  and  stiffening 
at  $4.50@$4.75.  This  is  caused  by  the 
fear  that  a  possible  settling  of  the 
strike  would  find  many  docks  with 
large  stocks  on  hand  and  no  contracts. 

A  reduction  in  freight  of  possibly  $1 
a  ton  from  mines  to  dock,  anticipated 
for  next  month,  is  holding  the  attention 
of  buyers  generally. 


MILWAUKEE 

Coal  business  is  extremely  quiet  in 
Milwaukee.  Rail  receipts  from  Illinois 
and  Indiana  and  of  Pocahontas  from 
West  Virginia,  are  fairly  liberal.  This 
plus  the  fact  that  ten  large  cargoes  at 
Lake  Erie  ports,  destined  for  Milwau- 
kee, await  the  opening  of  Mackinaw, 
makes  consumers  confident  of  plenteous 
supply. 

Prices  remain  unchanged.  Contrary 
to  April  custom  big  buyers  are  waiting 
for  lower  prices  instead  of  contracting 
now.  The  State  Department  of  Mar- 
kets predicts  a  reduction  in  prices  will 
be  made  at  interior  points  because  of 
the  reduced  freight  rates  from  Wiscon- 
sin lake  ports,  which  will  go  into  effect 
on  April  28. 


New  England 


Trade  Continues  Very  Dull 
Despite  Supply  Conditions 

Smokeless  Firmer  at  Hampton  Roads — 
Softness  of  Marine  Freights  Offsets 
Rise  in  Pier  Prices — Central  Penn- 
sylvania Grades  Scarce — Buyers  Still 
Indifferent. 

A  TIGHTENING  at  the  sources  of 
supply  has  not  yet  affected  New 
England  markets,  and  business  con- 
tinues very  dull.  Smokeless  coals 
have  firmed  up  at  Hampton  Roads 
but  demand  has  not  increased  and 
the  marine  freight  softness  about  off- 
sets the  higher  pier  prices.  Central 
Pennsylvania  grades  are  scarce  but 
buyers  are  unmoved  in  the  face  of 
higher  prices,  which  are  largely 
nominal. 

The  textile  strike  continues  to  keep 
down  current  industrial  fuel  needs. 
Reserves  are  good  in  most  instances 
and  the  old  feeling  of  indifference 
still  prevails  among  coal  buyers. 

At  Hampton  Roads  the  market  for 
the  past  week  has  grown  steadily 
firmer.     Coal   that  was  offering  freely 


ten  days  ago  at  $4.60  has  been  quoted 
as  high  as  $4.80  and  it  is  quite  likely 
there  will  be  a  further  lift  in  quota- 
tions. Movement  coastwise  has  some- 
what diminished,  but  this  is  more  than 
offset  by  a  noticeable  decrease  in  sup- 
ply. 

The  New  River  district  seems  much 
more  affected  by  the  suspension  than  the 
trade  supposed  would  be  the  case.  The 
fact  that  non-union  districts  in  central 
Pennsylvania  have  been  obliged  to  sus- 
pend so  generally  is  likely  before  long 
to  have  an  effect  upon  the  general 
market. 

For  Inland  distribution  at  points  like 
Boston,  Providence,  and  Poi'tland  prices 
are  as  yet  unchanged.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect,  however,  that  quota- 
tions will  harden  during  the  next  few 
days.  Marine  freights  have  their  bear- 
ing on  these  prices,  however,  and  there 
is  now  so  little  inquiry  for  spot  barges 
and  vessels  that  a  somewhat  reduced 
rate  may  offset  advances  f.o.b.  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

There  seems  an  utter  dearth  of  Penn- 
sylvania grades  offering  in  this  terri- 
tory. Movement  through  the  Hudson 
River  gateways  has  di'opped  off,  due  to 
the  suspension,  but  most  of  the  small 
tonnage  now  coming  through  is  on  fuel 
contracts  with  the  railroads.  The  few 
quotations  that  are  heard  on  Pennsyl- 
vania grades  are  only  nominal,  for  only 
relatively  few  operators  are  in  position 
to  make  spot  shipments. 
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Eastern  Inland 


Inquiries  Increase,  Prices 
Rise,  Buyers'  Market  Wanes 

steel  Plant  Buying  Causes  Flurry — 
Many  Mills  Relied  on  Non-Union 
Supply,  Some  of  Which  Is  Unavail- 
able— Those  Lacking  Reserves  Face 
Mounting  Prices. 

THE  buyers'  market  seems  to  be 
passing,  temporarily  at  least.  In- 
quiries are  increasing  and  prices  are 
rising  as  a  result  of  the  non-union 
uneasiness.  Buying  by  steel  plants  has 
mounted  to  a  flurry,  as  the  mills  had 
not  stored  much  tonnage,  relying  on 
non-union  supply,  some  of  which  is 
not  available.  Most  industrial  con- 
sumers are  out  of  the  market,  using 
their  reserves,  but  those  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  are  faced  with  mounting 
quotations. 

Lake  business  is  progressing  and 
much  non-union  tonnage  is  being 
loaded.  About  400,000  tons  have  been 
dumped  so  far  this  season,  as  com- 
pared with  9,700  tons  at  this  time 
last  year. 


CLEVELAND 

The  spread  of  the  strike  into  the 
non-union  fields  has  been  met  with 
sharp  reaction  upon  prices  and  demand 
in  this  district.  The  heaviest  demand  is 
coming  form  the  steel  mills. 

_  Outside  of  the  steel  mills  the  fuel 
situation  seems  to  be  less  of  immediate 
concern.  Stocks  are  fairly  large  and 
there  is  still  considerable  coal  on  hand 
among  dealers  for  sale.  No  acute 
shortage  is  likely  to  develop  for  a  few 
weeks.  If  the  non-union  miners  do  not 
resume  production  soon,  the  situation 
will  take  a  serious  turn.  Many  steel 
mills  will  not  only  be  compelled  to  shut 
down,  but  their  customers  will  begin  to 
cancel  shipping  orders,  because  coal 
will  be  scarce  for  general  manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

In  the  meantime  prices  are  pointing 
upward.  Loading  of  vessels  at  the 
lower  docks  is  proceeding.  For  the 
season  to  date  nearly  8,000  cars  have 
been  dumped  against  about  9,700  cars 
in  the  same  period  one  year  ago.  Ton- 
nage to  take  100,000  tons  of  coal  from 
lower  ports  to  Buffalo  has  bee*  lined 
up. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  April  8  do 
not  reveal  any  rush  for  coal,  total  ar- 
rivals being  200  cars  under  the  preced- 
ing week.  Industries  received  902  ears 
and  retail  yards  216  cars.  Of  course, 
much  of  this  coal  was  loaded  at  the 
mines  before  April  1. 

COLUMBUS 

A  considerable  amount  of  non-union 
coal  is  being  received.  There  is  also 
considerable  Ohio-mined  coal  available 
for  sale  as  the  tracks  at  certain  junc- 
tion points  are  still  loaded.  Despite 
the  suspension  there  is  no  increase  in 


demand  of  consequence.  Inquiries  are 
more  numerous,  but  these  are  for  small 
lots  mostly  as  the  larger  consumers 
have  been  pretty  well  supplied. 

There  is  a  definite  reduction  in  cer- 
tain grades  on  track  awaiting  sale. 
Retailers  have  not  advanced  prices  and 
are  now  selling  Hocking  lump  at  $6; 
West  Virginia  splint  lump  at  $6.75  and 
Pocahontas  lump  around  $7.50@$7.75. 
These  prices  are  considerably  lower 
than  those  prevailing  for  several  weeks 
previous  to  the  suspension. 

Operators  in  Columbus  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  non-union  fields  are  looking 
around  for  Lake  contracts  and  a  few 
have  been  secured.  Prevailing  prices 
are  $1.75@$2  for  li-in.  and  2-in.  lump. 


PITTSBURGH 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  there 
were  reports  of  some  non-union  strikers 
going  back  to  work  while  fewer  new 
strikes  were  being  reported.  The 
strikes  have  been  thickest  in  the  lower 
Connellsville  or  Masontown  field.  The 
Frick  company  has  started  a  number  of 
plants  in  the  old  basin,  to  relieve  the 
situation,  but  only  for  making  coke,  no 
coal  being  shipped. 

The  strikes  in  the  non-union  districts 
are  quite  important  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  on  account  of  the  in- 
dustry's large  dependence  not  only  on 
Connellsville  coke  but  on  Connellsville 
coal,  not  much  striking  in  this  respect 
having  been  anticipated. 

The  market  for  Pittsburgh  district 
coal  practically  disappeared  April  1. 
For  a  few  days  there  was  more  or  less 
of  a  market  in  Connellsville  as  well  as 
in  Westmoreland  coal.  These  practi- 
cally disappeared  later,  and  there  was 
some  trading  in  Somerset  coal,  but  this 
in  turn  has  been  dwindling.  Offerings 
have  not  disappeared  entirely,  but 
prices  asked  so  mounted  that  prospec- 
tive buyers  lost  interest. 

Some  of  the  coal  buying  has  been 
by  consumers  who  stocked,  but  who 
wished  to  add  to  their  stocks.  Other 
buying  has  been  by  small  consumers 
who  did  not  stock. 

In  some  quarters  a  turn  in  the  tide 
of  non-union  strikes  within  a  week  or 
two  is  expected.  It  is  the  common  view 
that  they  cannot  last  long  enough  to 
connect  vrith  the  time,  certainly  quite  a 
distance  in  the  future,  when  the  strike 
at  the  union  mines  will  really  come  to 
a  head. 


BUFFALO 

Inquiry  has  increased  although  no 
active  demand  is  prevailing.  Few  con- 
sumers have  as  yet  run  out  of  coal,  but 
the  likelihood  of  getting  any  large  sup- 
plies in  the  near  future  is  remote. 

The  districts  that  were  counted  on  to 
supply  plenty  of  non-union  coal  are 
producing  only  small  quantities,  and  a 
great  many  mines  are  down  entirely. 
Some  expect  this  to  last  for  two  months 
or  so,  while  others  say  the  non-union 
men  will  soon  be  working  again. 

Any  coal  that  arrives  here  at  pres- 
ent has  to  be  sold  at  a  good  deal  less 
money  than  the  prices  reported  to  be 
prevailing  in  the  Pittsburgh  market. 
Operators  who  quote  high  prices  in  the 


local  trade  are  advised  that  consum- 
ers will  not  pay  the  big  advances  asked, 
some  of  the  latter  saying  that  they  will 
close  down  their  plants  before  doing 
so. 

Coal  prices  are  more  or  less  a  mat- 
ter of  bargaining.  Some  three-quarter 
steam  coal  sold  here  last  week  at  $2.50» 
while  similar  coal  at  the  mines  is  quot- 
ed about  $1  higher  by  operators.  Steam 
slack  is  worth  almost  as  much.  High- 
grade  gas  lump  at  the  mines  is  quoted 
at  $3.75. 


DETROIT 

Neither  steam  nor  domestic  sizes 
are  in  active  demand.  So  far,  the- 
seeming  indifference  of  buyers  to  the 
strike  is  a  unique  feature.  Shipments 
from  the  non-union  districts  are  ap- 
parently meeting  the  requirements  of 
those  dependent  on  renewal  of  supply 
at  short  intervals.  While  the  amount 
of  coal  coming  to  Detroit  is  not  large, 
jobbers  say  it  is  usually  possible  to  find 
a  little  free  coal  on  tracks  when  inquiry 
appears  for  it.  Retail  dealers  have  con- 
siderable coal  on  hand  and  they  are  not 
adding  to  their  stocks. 

West  Virginia  or  Kentucky  4-in. 
lump  is  quoted  at  $2.25,  2-in.  lump  and 
egg.  $2,  mine  run,  $1.40,  nut,  pea  and 
slack,  $1.35.  Smokeless  lump  and  egg 
is  $2.75@$3.  mine  run,  $1.85,  nut,  pea 
and  slack,  $1.50. 

EASTERN  OHIO 

The  strike  resulted  in  a  complete- 
closing  of  mines  in  eastern  Ohio  except 
that  a  negligible  quantity  of  fuel  is  be- 
ing produced  by  stripping  mines  whose - 
employees  are  not  affiliated  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  but  subject  to- 
separate  and  distinct  local  organiza- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  these  opera- 
tions loaded  about  20,000  tons  during 
the  week  ended  April  8. 

The  aggregate  number  of  mine  work- 
ers affected  by  the  suspension  is  about 
16,000.  The  entire  body  is  idle  except 
those  designated  to  remain  at  the  mines 
to  protect  the  property,  operate  pumps, 
etc.  No  dist'u-bances  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  field  since  the  inception  of 
the  strike  and  the  attitude  of  the 
miners  seems  to  be  more  toward  taking 
a  vacation  than  participating  in  a 
strike. 

While  many  mines  entered  the  strike 
period  with  moderate  quantities  of  "no- 
bill"  coal  on  track,  total  being  esti- 
mated at  somewhere  between  500  and 
1,000  cars,  this  fuel  has  been  moved  to 
destination  notwithstanding  that  de- 
mand was  woefully  lacking  during  the 
first  week  of  the  strike. 

Most  all  steam  users  continue  to  be 
well-stocked  and  operators  and  jobbers 
state  that  there  is  little  demand.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  vei-y  limited  sup- 
ply of  spot  coal  available  from  Ohio 
mines,  there  has  developed  a  shortage 
of  slack  accompanied  by  decided  stiffen- 
ing in  prices.  Dealers  in  non-union  coal 
state  that  purchasers  are  few  although 
this  coal  is  available  in  almost  any 
quantity  desired. 

NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Production  has  been  cut  in  half  by  the 
strike  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
waging  a  desperate  campaign,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounds- 
ville,  and  have  succeeded  in  closing  two 
of  the  Marshall  County  mines.  Ex- 
piration of  conti-acts  on  April  1  of 
course  is  responsible  also  for  a  part  of 
the  loss  in  production. 
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Steel-Trade  Demand  Boosts 
Gas  Mine  Run  and  Screenings 

Mines  Sell  Lump  and  Block  on  Mine- 
Kun  Basis  to  Make  Screenings — Non- 
Union  Output  Contingent  on  Demand 
— Kentucky  Production  Maintained 
on  50   Per  Cent   Basis. 

DEMAND  from  steel  makers  has 
upset  this  market.  Gas  mine  run 
and  screenings  have  jumped  50c.  and 
are  out  of  line  with  other  coals. 
Mines  are  selling  lump  and  block  on 
a  mine-run  basis  and  are  screening 
out  this  tonnage  to  get  the  top  of 
the  market.  Shipment  of  smokeless 
coals  to  the  seaboard  has  improved 
the  situation  on  these  fuels,  but 
prices  have  not  been  increased  much, 
if  any. 

Non-union  production  is  still  lim- 
ited by  the  demand  rather  than  by 
any  labor  trouble. 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 


It  has  been  reported  that  a  steel  plant 
has  just  placed  an  order  for  2,500  cars 
in  southeastern  Kentucky  and  this  with 
other  fairly  large-sized  orders  from  the 
North  and  Northwest,  has  improved  the 
situation.  Production  has  been  about 
50  per  cent  of  capacity  since  April  1, 
but  indications  are  that  next  week  will 
show  an  increase. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

Judging  from  the  well-organized 
effort  launched  during  the  first  week 
of  the  strike  to  induce  non-union 
miners  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  strikers, 
New  River  and  Mining  Gulf  are  con- 
sidered the  strategic  points  at  which 
to  attack  the  non-union  fields.  In  the 
New  River  field  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  organization  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  many  former  members  back 
into  the  fold.  Idleness  growing  out 
of  a  poor  market  has  made  it  easier 
than  would  have  otherwise  been  the 
case. 

Organization  effort  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  edge  of  the  Winding  Gulf 
field  nearest  the  New  River  district  and 
this  work  has  been  stopped  for  the 
time  being  by  an  injunction.  There 
has  been  a  large  movement  over  the 
Virginian  to  Tidewater.  Lack  of  market 
is  restricting  the  output  more  than 
the  strike.  Inquiries  are  beginning  to 
multiply  but  spot  buying  has  not 
reached  any  larger  proportions. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

As  showing  how  little  effect  the 
strike  is  having  on  the  mines  in  the 
Pocahonltas  field,  production  in  that 
district  is  now  at  the  rate  of  about 
350,000  tons  a  week.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  sign  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  miners,  all  of  whom 
are  working.  When  a  better  demand 
develops  it  will  be  possible  to  ship 
even  a  larger  volume  of  coal. 

The  only  mines  in  the  Tug  River 
region  not  in  operation  are  those  which 
have  been  shut  down  for  many  months 
because  of  lack  of  orders.  No  inroads 
have  been  made  in  any  manner  by  the 
strike.  Shipments  are  mostly  to  West- 
em  markets  and  largely  on  contract, 
though  there  are  some  signs  of  in- 
creased  spot  buying. 


HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Kanawha 

All  but  about  20  mines  have  ceased  to 
produce  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  No 
mines  on  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  are 
being  operated  but  about  200  tons  a  day 
are  being  produced  on  the  Kanawha 
&  West  Virginia.  Market  conditions 
have  something  to  do  with  the  idle- 
ness, as  prices  still  remain  on  a  low 
level  owing  to  the  poor  spot  demand, 
although  inquiries  are  beginning  to  be- 
come a  little  more  numerous. 
Logan  and  T hacker 
There  has  been  no  interruption  to 
mining  operations  in  the  Logan  field. 
Production  has  continued  at  about  50,- 
000  tons  a  day.  So  far  there  is  no 
activity  in  spot  buying,  much  of  the 
coal  moving  on  a  contract  basis.  The 
spot  demand,  however,  shows  signs  of 
becoming  somewhat  heavier,  if  inquiries 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion. 

Although  the  U.  M.  W.  claimed  that 
the  Stone  Mountain  Coal  Co.  miners 
had  gone  on  strike,  there  has  been  no 
cessation  of  operations  at  any  plant 
in  the  Williamson  field.  There  is  only 
minimum  production  under  existing 
market  conditions  and  whenever  a 
better  demand  develops  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  speed  up  to  some  extent.  Were 
it  not  for  contract  shipments,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  outlet  for  all  the 
coal  produced. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
Mines  on  the  Big  Sandy  and  its 
tributaries  are  producing  at  the  rate 
of  150,000  tons  a  week  or  more.  A 
few  mines  have  suspended  but  only  to 
to  the  extent  of  about  3  per  cent  of 
actual  tonnage.  Whatever  loss  there 
is  in  production  is  due  largely  to  "no 
market." 

CINCINNATI 

There  had  been  a  little  flurry  here 
following  the  demands  from  seaboard, 
but  this  had  settled  itself  within  two 
or  three  days,  but  when  the  Mahoning 
Valley  district  pounced  upon  the  avail- 
able coal  here  and  called  for  more,  the 
market  perked  up  and  in  three  days 
scored  an  advance  of  50c.  on  the  better 
grades.  This  resulted  in  some  strange 
values  being  recorded  in  that  the  g:as 
coals  were  brought  on  a  plane  with 
the  smokeless  sizes  and  in  some  in- 
stances were  held  higher. 

Smokeless  has  been  in  a  little  better 
position  though  this  is  not  reflected  in 
prices.  A  larger  tonnage  is  moving  to 
seaboard  where  the  demand  is  quicken- 
ing to  the  place  that  the  West  will  not 
be  the  only  spot  in  which  such  coal 
can  be  placed.     The  call  for  screenings 
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by  steel  plants  and  Inland  industries 
was  the  cause  of  an  advance  in  price 
and  this  has  held.  The  lump  and  egg 
drags  as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the 
domestic  season. 

Southeastern  Kentucky  reports  that 
a  large  number  of  non-union  miners  are 
taking  to  the  hills  for  farming  for  the 
summer  and  their  passing  is  slowing 
down  production.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  cutting  down  in  the  accumulation  of 
loaded  cars  that  were  being  carried  in 
the  district  and  a  demand  for  higher 
prices. 

Only  one  change  has  been  noted  in 
the  retail  prices.  Those  firms  that  had 
been  ofl'ering  nut  and  slack  at  $4@$4.25 
for  several  weeks  past  have  dropped 
out  of  the  market  and  the  range  now 
is  ?4.50@$5. 


West 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  will  not  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  strike.  Railroad  officials 
claim  they  have  large  stores  of  coal  in 
their  yards,  and  the  dealers  have  stored 
heavily.  Many  large  industries  have 
recently  converted  their  plants  to  ou 
burners,  and  still  others  made  hasty 
conversions  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  coal  strike  would  materialize. 

Approximately  7,000  coal  miners  m 
Oklahoma  laid  down  their  tools,  and 
nearly  100  mines  were  affected.  All 
coal  mines  in  the  McAlester  section, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pittsburgh 
County  Coal  Mining  Co.,  shut  down  on 
April  1.  The  Pittsburgh  mines  are 
operated  with  non-union  labor  and  will 
not   be   affected. 

KANSAS  CITY 

Notwithstanding  the  strike  the  mar- 
ket is  practically  dead.  This  condition 
is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  as 
there  is  ample  coal  in  storage  both 
for  steam  and  domestic  use.  No  change 
in  prices  is  noted  and  unbilled  coal  at 
the  mines  is  moving  very  slowly. 


DENVER 

Lack  of  business  is  about  the  only 
complaint  the  operators  are  raising. 
The  strike's  throttling  effect  on  pro- 
duction is  growing  less  and  less  and  it 
business  justified  it  they  say  they  could 
open  up  most  of  the  operations  that  are 
now  closed.  ,      ,.  n. 

Stocks  are  big  enough  throughout  ttie 
region  normally  fed  by  Colorado  mines 
and  weather  has  been  warm  enough  to 
combine  to  hold  down  demand,  but  in 
spite  of  that  the  bituminous  operations 
in  the  southei-n  part  of  the  state  are 
producing  about  90  per  cent  of  capacity 
today.  This  is  probably  a  bigger  output 
than  the  region  raised  before  the  strike. 
Prices  show  no  material  change. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retail  business  has  been  quite  good 
during  the  past  few  days  as  the  result 
of  a  sudden  drop  in  the  temperature, 
followed  by  a  heavy  snowfall.  Ihe 
strike  situation  appears  to  be  about  the 
same.  According  to  figures  just  received 
from  the  ofiice  of  the  chief  mining  in- 
spector, production  for  March  showed 
an  increase,  the  figures  being  434,022 
tons.  In  February  the  tonnage  was 
402.492. 
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News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


ALABAMA 

J.  B.  Foster  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Mount  Carmel  Coal  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Birmingham.  He  will 
also  have  supervision  over  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  output  of  the  company, 
which  operates  a  mine  at  Mount  Carmel, 
Walker    County. 

Labor  conditions  are  tranquil  in  the 
Birmingham  district,  only  a  few  instances 
being  reported  where  mine  labor  has  failed 
to  report  for  work  as  usual.  At  several 
small  operations  in  Walker  and  Bibb 
counties  men  are  reported  out,  but  these 
disturbances  are  purely  local  and  will  have 
no  material  bearing  on  production.  View- 
ing the  situation  as  a  whole  production  is 
undisturbed  and  output  is  closely  approxi- 
mating normal.  Ample  coal  can  be  pro- 
duced on  short  notice  to  care  tor  all  out- 
side   requirements. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  City  of  Bridgeport  recently  awarded 
contracts  for  approximately  500  tons  of 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  for  use  at 
the  Municipal  Garbage  Plant.  Only  one  of 
the  bidders  submitted  figures  on  a  yearly 
basis.  Due  to  this  fact  the  contract's 
awarded  cover  but  a  three-months'  period. 
Vincent  Bros.  Co.  got  the  anthracite  order  ; 
The  City  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  the  bituminous 
needs  ;  and  the  Karm  Terminal  Co..  the 
order  for  the  buckwlieat  coal. 

The  American  Coal  Co.,  Hartford,  re- 
cently let  the  contract  for  a  new  building 
on  Edwards  St.  It  will  be  two-stories 
high,   of  brick  construction. 

The  A.  H.  PoweU  Co..  Inc.,  coal  dealers'. 
New  Haven,  recently  filed  a  certificate  in- 
creasing the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 


ILLINOIS 

Peabody-Houghteling  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
offering  $1,250,000  first  mortgage  7}  per 
cent  serial  gold  bonds,  issued  by  the 
Soutliern  Gem  Co,,  a  subsidiary  to  the 
Southern  Gem  Coal  Corporation,  Chicago, 

The  strike  is  having  its  direct  effect  upon 
the  "white-collar"  jobs  in  the  coal  indus- 
try too.  Many  of  the  big  jobbers  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  operators  who  have  selling 
organizations,  are  reducing  their  organiza- 
tions to  skeletons.  "We  can't  afford  to  do 
otherwise"  is  the  general  explanation.  So 
expenses  are  trimmed  to  the  quick  and  in 
a  few  cases  small  jobbers  are  closing  up 
their  affairs  and  quitting  the  field.  If  the 
tie-up  lasts  until  June  1,  some  of  the 
strongest  companies  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  hold  their  staffs  together  say  they 
will  have  to  make  another  cut.  This  situ- 
ation gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
the  instability  of  this  company  and  that. 
When  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co..  a 
twenty-five  years  old  concern,  discontinued 
its  New  York  office  permanently  and  closed 
up  its  agency  in  Cincinnati  probably  tem- 
porarily, let  its  Cincinnati  representative 
R.  H.  Boykin,  go.  and  when  William  Fitz- 
gerald, vice-president  in  charge  of  sales, 
resigned  and  returned  to  the  Chesepeake 
&  Ohio  R.R.,  it  was  noised  about  that  the 
company  was  quitting  business,  George 
Stahmer,  president,  declares  the  company 
•  is  merely  exercising  good  business 
judgment  in  a  time  of  stress  and  that  it 
is  solvent  and  has  no  intention  of  closing 
up  its  affairs.  He  said  the  executives  of 
the  company  are  all  remaining  with  it 
During  the  last  week,  he  says,  it  has  closed 
some  important  contracts  and  that  its 
business   is  on   the   upgrade. 

An  order  from  the  Illinois  Mine  Workers 
has  been  received  at  Mt.  Olive,  bv  the 
miners  of  the  Hoosier  Mine,  to  have  the 
mine  and  the  airshaft  retimbered  through- 
out, 

W.  1.  Robinson,  of  Baltimore,  superin- 
tendent of  fuel  and  locomotive  operation  for 
the  B  &  O,.  was  in  Chicago  a  short  time 
ago  furthering  plans  for  the  International 
Railway  Fuel  Association  convention  to 
be  held  in  that  city  May  22  to  25. 

E.  R.  Keeler,  sales-manager  of  The  Tay- 
lor Coal  Co.  at  Chicago  Is  in  Louisiana  for 
a  two-weeks'  stay. 


The  Electrical  Material  Co..  Ine.,  of  Chi- 
cagro,  has  moved  to  15S  West  Lake  St. 
Heretofore  offices  were  located  at  618  West 
Jack.son  Blvd.,  with  materials  stored  at 
two  different  warehouses. 

Several  coal  operating  companies  that 
keep  sales  crews  in  the  field  have  called 
in  their  men  recently  for  conferences.  The 
coal  trade  generally  is  drawing  a  deep 
breath  preliminary  to  a  campaign  of  stiff 
competition  as  soon  as  the  strike  is  over. 

The  Bell  and  Zoller  Coal  Co.  is  opening  up 
a  section  of  Zeigler  No.  1  Mine  at  Zeigler, 
which  was  sealed  off  four  years  ago  to 
stop  a  fire. 


INDIANA 

A  report  just  compiled  shows  that  more 
coal  mine  accidents  occurred  in  Indiana  in 
March  than  in  any  three  months  previously. 
In  the  one  month  more  than  1,000  injury 
reports  were  filed,  but  a  majority  were  of 
a  minor  nature. 

John  W.  McCardle,  chairman  of  the  In- 
diana Public  Service  Commission,  said  re- 
cently that  it  is  certain  that  all  of  the 
Indiana  coal  road  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  R.  B.  will  not  be  abandoned  as  has 
been  proposed  by  the  company.  The  rail- 
road has  a  petition  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  abandon  service  on  the  road.  Mr. 
McCardle  said  that  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  certain  sections  of  the  road 
can  be  operated  at  a  profit. 

The  Raymond  Coal  Co.,  Valparaiso,  has 
been  sold  to  B.  C.  West,  of  Oilman,  111,  Mr. 
A\  est  took  immediate  possession  and  will 
enlarge  the  coalyards  and  erect  a  number 
of  new  buildings. 

The    Howe-Coulter   Coal   Co.,   a  Delaware 

corporation,  recently  filed  papers  with  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Indianapolis,  qualify- 
ing to  do  business  in  Indiana.  The  company 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping lands  containing  coal,  clav  min- 
eral, gas  or  oil  and  $120,180  of  the  "capital 
is  represented  in  Indiana,  Norman  H, 
McClevey,  of  Petersburg,  has  been  named 
Indiana  agent. 


brought  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
company. 

KENTUCKY 

The  Supreme  Elkhorn  Collieries,  Ashland, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of 
$175,000.  E,  E,  Seaton,  J.  B.  Thomas  and 
L.    G.    Byrne,    incorporators. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  against 
the  Chemical  Fuel  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Louisville.  The  order  prohibits  the  re- 
spondent from  publishing  and  circulating, 
or  causing  to  be  published  and  circulated, 
advertisements,  circulars,  folders,  letters 
or  any  other  printed  or  written  matter 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  respondent's  prod- 
uct "Tri-O.xyalene"  has  been  tested  and 
has  been  approved  or  recommended  by  the 
Government  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R..  is 
working  steadily  in  the  Irvine-Ravenna 
yard  district,  in  double  tracking  and  in- 
creasing facilities  for  handling  more  cars, 
to  render  better  service  to  the  Hazard  field, 
which  has  long  been  above  the  capacity  of 
the  railroad  to  handle  when  mines  are 
busy. 

The  Kentucky  King  Coal  Co.,  owned  by 
Eastern  capital,  one  of  the  large  mines 
operating  in  the  Wallins  seam  on  Wallins 
Creek,  adjacent  to  Henry  Ford's  Banner 
Fork  Mine,  closed  down  late  in  March  for 
extensive  repairs,  which  will  include  a  new 
incline  approximately  2,500  ft.  long  and  a 
new  headhouse  at  the  top  of  the  incline. 

K.  U.  Megnlre,  of  the  Harlan  Coal  Co.. 
Louisville,  wa.s  in  Bell  and  Harlan  coun- 
ties recently  looking  after  his  company's 
interests    in    that    section. 

J.  H.  Martin,  of  the  Kanawha-Knox 
Coal  Co.,  headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  was 
visiting  Pineville  and  Middlesboro  re- 
cently. The  company  has  a  large  mine  on 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Division  of  the 
L.  &  N.  at  Ely. 

Harlan-Kellioka  Coal  Co.  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $200,000  to  $250,000. 

The  Castro  Mining  Co..  Cary,  capital 
$15,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  C.  L. 
Gocch.  and  Frank  C.  Martin,  Pineville,  and 
J.  T.  Page,  Wallsend. 

D.  M.  Williams  Coal  Co..  Krypton,  Capi- 
tal $25,000,  has  been  formed  by  D.  M.  Wil- 
liams, Pryse,  W.  B.  Napier,  Krypton,  Wm. 
Ledyard,    Richmond. 


KANSAS 

Kansas    production    in    1921    was    31    per 

cent  less  than  that  of  1920,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  state  mine  inspec- 
tor. The  slump  was  due  primarily  to  the 
general  strike  beginning  when  Alexander 
Ho\vat,  then  president  of  District  14, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  began 
serving  a  6-months'  sentence  for  violation  of 
the  industrial  court  law  by  calling  a  strike 
on  a  small  mine  in  that  county  several 
months  earlier.  The  district  was  suspended 
by  the  international  union  Oct.  13,  and  it 
was  well  toward  the  close  of  the  year  be- 
fore a  large  part  of  the  miners  resumed 
work.  The  total  tonnage  was  4,023,520, 
compared  with  6,130,341  in  1920,  The 
year's  output  was  935.009  tons  of  lump, 
1,095,145  of  sack  and  1,998.366  mine  run. 
These  figures  are  viewed  with  interest  as 
operators  in  this  field  have  frequently  as- 
serted that  methods  used  by  miners  in 
shooting  in  this  field  cause  an  unduly  Large 
percentage  of  the  lower  grades.  F;ital  ac- 
cidents for  the  year,  fourteen,  m.ade  the 
smallest  percentage  in  the  last  25  years, 
the  life  loss  being  3.72  for  each  niillion 
tons.  The  non-fatal  accidents  numbered 
1 40,  which  is  183.68  for  each  million  tons. 
The  cause  of  the  lateness  with  which  the 
report  was  completed  was  that  while  the 
big  operators,  members  of  the  Southwestern 
Interstate  Coal  Operators'  -Association, 
made  their  quarterly  returns  promptly, 
small  operators  did  not  do  so  until  inspec- 
tor Sherwood  placed  their  names  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  attorney  and  they 
were  notified  they  would  be  prosecuted  if 
they  did  not  comply  with  the  state  law  re- 
quiring such  reports. 

In  a  case  tried  recently  George  Chaus- 
sard,  of  Franklin,  a  miner  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Western  Coal  *  Mining  Co.. 
admitted  that  during  the  seven  years  he 
worked  for  the  company  he  had  filed 
twelve  claims  for  personal  injuries,  part  of 
them   alleged   to   be   permanent.      "The   jury 


MINNESOTA 

George  A.  Tomlinson,  Cleveland,  large 
operator  of  freighters  on  the  Lakes,  has 
wired  his  Duluth  office  to  take  no  chances 
on  the  strike  and  to  protect  his  ships 
thoroughly  in  the  matter  of  coal  supply. 
The  Duluth  office  will  contract  for  suffi- 
cient coal  to  take  care  of  the  ships  at  the 
Head-of-the-Lakes. 

W.  W.  Broughton,  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Co.,  was  in  Duluth  recently  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  company's  docks. 

Following  a  battle  in  Duluth's  city  coun- 
cil, the  Dulnth  Central  Heating  Co,,  has 
been  granted  a  franchise  to  operate.  The 
company  will  take  care  of  the  entire  cen- 
tral business  of  the  city,  and  it  is  expected 
will  render  more  efficient  service  than  pri- 
vate plants.  The  project  had  the  approval 
of  coal  men  and  business  men  generally. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in  opera- 
tions The  Inland  Conl  &  Dock  Co.  has  let 
contracts  to  build  a  500-ft.  extension  to  its 
dock  at  Duluth.  This  will  make  the  total 
length  of  the  dock  1.970  ft.  Storage 
capacity  will  be  increased  by  about  one- 
third.  R.  C.  Buck,  Inc.,  of  Superior.  Wis., 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  at  a  figure 
which  is  reported  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150,000.  The  extension  '  will  be  finished 
about  July   1. 


MISSOURI 

An  estimate  of  the  deposits  in  the  Deep- 
water  field  shows  about  5,000  tons  to  the 
acre,  or  .a  million  tons  to  the  entire  field. 
The  ProBre.«is  Coal  Co.  has  obtained  title  to 
practical^'  all  of  these  rights. 

The  .'Mlburn  Conl  Co.  will  take  over  the 
propert>-  of  the  Plattsburg-Vibbard  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  which  was  inventoried  at  $65,- 
000.  This  property  wtis  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  mine  is  at  Vibbard  and  was 
sold  at  public  auction  for  a  price  under- 
stood to  be  $10,000.  Plans  are  under  way 
to  build  new  top  works  and  reconstruct 
the  mine. 

A  new  drift  mine  on  a  90-acre  strip  is 
being  opened  up  near  Boonville  and  the 
balance  of  the  231 -acre  coal  bearing  area 
will   likely   be   stripped. 
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NEW  YORK 

The  First  Lake  coal  to  leave  Buffalo  this 
year  was  on  the  Steamer  John  P.  Rice, 
which  left  on  April  12,  bound  for  Chicago. 
The  first  bituminous  coal  cargo  to  arrive 
at  Buffalo  was  that  of  the  Steamer  L.  R. 
Davidson,  arriving  the  same  day  from  San- 
dusky. The  latter  coal  was  for  the  Donner 
Steel  Co. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Co.  has  many  thou- 
sand of  tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  its  yards 
at  Buffalo,  which  will  be  distributed  along 
the  lines  and  to  locomotives  as  needed. 

C.  E.  Tuttle  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  City  has  returned  from  a 
brief  sojourn  at  White  Sulpliur  Springs, 
W.   Va. 

Fred  H.  Lohr,  a  Buffalo  retailer,  is  put- 
ting in  a  1,000-ton  storage  plant.  John  F. 
Graliam,  a  Burt,  Niagara  County  dealer,  is 
installing  a  1,200-ton  plant.  Both  will  be 
constructed  by  the  Kon-Wald  Engineering 
Co.,   Buffalo. 

Daniel  Anthony  who  for  some  time  has 
been  general  agent  for  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co.,  at  143  Liberty  St.,  New- 
York  City,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  general  agent,  succeeding  to  the  full 
title  of  the  late  P.  B.  Heilner,  who  died 
about  a  year  ago, 

Lewis  E.  Serenbetz  who  was  for  some 
time  district  sales  manager  for  Majestic  Coal 
Co.,  Inc..  at  120  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  sales  manager  for 
Titan  Fuel,  Inc.,  of  32  Broadway.  iVIichael 
Tuch.  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Union 
Coal  Co..  is  the  president  of  the  Titan  Fuel 
corporation. 

Two  new  coal  companies  have  taken 
offices  in  the  newly-completed  Lafayette 
Bldg.,  Buffalo,  the  Theodore  Krng  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  with  Fred  Eckelman  as  manager, 
and  the  Dowlon  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  James 
F.   Hanlon,    treasurer  and  manager. 

A  report  of  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  as  of  March  31,  shows  that 
the  heating  and  lighting  companies  of 
Greater  New  York,  did  not  neglect  to  add  to 
their  fuel  reserves  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  that  month.  Anthracite  stocks  were 
252,104  tons  and  bituminous  coal  126,126,  as 
compared  with  228,822  tons  of  the  former 
and  104,301  tons  of  soft  coal  on  March  17. 


loiif.  This  company  is  one  of  those  which 
K  prepuring  for  a  large  demand  for  coal. 
^lie  Pursglove  Coal  Mining  Co.  also  has 
tarted  to  make  imrovements  at  its  prop- 
rties.  It  will  increase  and  improve  its 
iret-ns  for  preparing  the  various  sizes. 


OHIO 


Eaton  Khodes  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has 
published  an  attractive  booklet  "Crusader," 
a  story  of  the  Elkhorn,  dedicated  to  John 
C.  C.  Mayo,  whose  activities  made  possible 
much  of  the  development  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. 

V.  C.  Heilner,  of  the  New  York  ofBce, 
Arnold  Gerstelle.  of  the  Philadelphia  of- 
fice, and  W.  H.  Barmann,  the  Michigan 
representative  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  met 
recently  in  the  Cincinnati  office,  where  the 
western  situation  was  gone  over.  Mr 
Heilner  and  Mr.  Gerstelle  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Puritan  mines  at  Burch,  W.  Va..  in 
which  Mr.  Gerstelle  is  interested.  While 
m    Cincinnati    Mr.    Heilner   looked   over   the 

1  first  copies  of  his  book  on  angling  which 
is  being  published  by  Stewart  and  Kidd. 
He    has    taken    a    lease    on    Paul    Ftainey's 

I  farm  in  Africa  and  expects  to  go  there 
this   summer  for  fishing  and   hunting. 

West  Virginia  operators  who  were  in 
Cincinnati  recently  were  Will  Pritchard, 
vice-president  of  the  Long  Flame  Coal  Co. 
of  Stowe.  J.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Ivv  Branch 
Coal  Co..  C.  C.  Moore,  of  the  Laurel  Branch 
Coal  Co.,  and  Mike  Roach  of  the  Logan- 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  all  of  Charleston,  and 
H.  S.  Gay  of  the  Gay  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of 
Logan. 

The    Pocahontas-Kanawha    Coal    Co.    has 

been  formed  in  Dayton,  with  Bert  Shumate 
aa  president  and  L.  R.  Paul  as  sacretary- 
treasurer.  Mr.  Shumate  was  long  with  the 
S.  J.  Patterson  Co..  of  the  Gem  City  and 
was  for  some  time  its  sales  manager. 

Some  important  coal  mining  companies 
in  the  No.  8  district  with  headquarters  in 
l-leveland  are  taking  advantage  of  the  lull 
in  operations  caused  by  the  strike  to  launch 
needed  repairs,  improvements  and  exten- 
sions. This  -work  is  being  done  by  clerks. 
mine  superintendents,  and  various  ofBce 
employees  and  is  meeting  with  no  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  Much  of  the 
work  is  being  done  with  the  thought  that 
the  strike  will  be  followed  bv  an  era  of 
activity  in  the  industry  and  far-se.ini; 
companies  are  making  provision  for  a 
larger  output.  Others  are  expected  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  those  who  have  start.-d 
repairs.  The  Maher  Collieries  Co.  has  .i 
force  of  about  50  men  at  work  on  its  min- 
ing properties  making  improvements  and 
extensions.  Sidetracks  are  being  length- 
ened,  tipples   repaired   and  ballasting  work 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Recently,  the  store  and  building  hous- 
ng  the  moving  picture  show  and  bowling 
alleys  of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at 
the  Jerome  Mines,  Jerome,  Somerset 
County,   were  destroyed    by   Are. 

The  Bessemer  No.  1  mine  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  at  Russellton,  reached  its 
high  mark  of  production  in  the  month  of 
March.  A  total  of  69,300  tons  was  hoisted. 
The  mine  was  opened  up  20  years  ago. 

Officers  and  directors  of  a  number  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  of  Cosgrove  &  Co. 
held  their  quarterly  meetings  in  Johnstown 
recently  and  all  subsidiary  officers  re- 
ported record  breaking  business  for  the 
month  of  March.  The  companies  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  included  the  Sanford 
Coal  Co..  Ernest  Coal  Co..  and  the  North 
Shore  Coal  Co.  The  North  Shore  company 
owns  and  operates  large  retail  yards  in 
Evanston   and    Chicago. 

Pour  plants  in  the  Indian  Creek  Valley 
were  rendered  idle  by  a  breakdown  in  the 
electric  generator  at  the  works  of  the 
Sagamore  Coal  Co.,  near  Indian  Head.  The 
other  plants  affected  are  those  of  the 
Howarii  Coal  Co..  the  Romney  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Oneida  Coal  Co.  The  three  get 
current    from    the    Sagamore    company. 

March  was  a  record-breaking  month 
for  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  at  the 
Weston  colliery.  The  total  tonnage  shipped 
reached  95,000  and  the  total  tonnage  act- 
ually mined,  90,032.  There  were  23.2SS 
mine  cars  dumped,  a  daily  average  of  S62. 
To  move  this  tonnage  2,127  railroad  cars 
were  required,  which  would  make  a  train 
of   fifteen   miles   long. 

.A.  summer  course  in  coal  mining  will  be 
offered  this  year  by  the  Co-operative  De- 
partment of  Mining  Engineering  at  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 
The  course  will  be  from  June  26  to  July  21, 
and  will  be  given  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  pri- 
mary object  will  be  to  prepare  miners  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Mines  for  positions  as  fire- 
bosses  and  mine  foremen.  The  depart- 
ment offers  two  fellowships  in  mining  re. 
search,  and  two  in  teaching  and  research. 
in  co-operation  with  the  Pittsburgh  Exper- 
iment Station  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Fellowships  are  open  to  the 
graduates  of  universities  and  technical 
schools  who  are  properly  qualified  to  un- 
dertake  research    investigations. 

The  State  Employment  Bureau.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry,  in  its  semi- 
monthly report  on  the  employment  situation 
in  Pennsylvania,  gives  as  the  number  of 
miners  out  of  work  for  the  last  half  of 
March.  8.500.  The  bureau's  report  is  made 
as   of   April    1. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  has 
dismissed  the  appeals  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co..  Scranton,  in  two  cases.  In  both  the 
findings  of  fact  and  the  conclusions  of  law 
of  the  referee  were  affirmed.  The  cases 
were  those  in  which  Pasquale  Trumba, 
Carbondale,  was  the  claimant,  the  com- 
pany appealing  from  an  order  of  Referee 
Beemer.  District  No.  3.  modifying  a  com- 
pensation agreement,  and  Veroniko  Ma- 
chaty,  Wilkes-Barre,  the  company  in  this 
case  appealing  from  an  award  of  Referee 
Lewis,    District    No.   9. 

Removal  of  148  bodies  from  the  Polish 
National  cemetary,  at  Plymouth,  has  been 
started.  The  disinterment  of  the  bodies 
has  been  made  necessary  by  mine  caves 
that  have  spread  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  of  the  bodies  in  the  cemetery  might  at 
any  moment  drop  down  into  the  under- 
ground workings.  The  work  is  being  done 
by  the  Lehigh  Ss  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co., 
over  whose  mines  the  cemetery  has  been 
located  for  many  years. 

A.  G.  Weary,  inspector  of  mines  for  the 
Pennsylvania,  has  moved  his  headquarters 
from  Cresson  to  Greensburg. 

UTAH 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Co.  has  been 
granted  permission  to  sell  $500,000  of  first 
mortgage  7  per  cent  bonds  at  a  discount 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  par  value 
provided  the  company  gives  one  share  of 
common  stock  for  each  $4  of  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds,  but  it  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  issuing  its  first  mortgage  bonds  for  the 
total  of  $1,000,000.  A  commission  of  15 
per  cent  is  allowed  for  the  selling 


-Application  to  develop  power  for  opera- 
tion of  coal  mines  in  Utah  has  been  made 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  by  James 
H.  Mays  and  Harry  L.  Gandv.  They  ask 
a  preliminary  permit  to  develop  power  on 
Huntington  Creek  in  the  Manti  National 
Forest,  Emery  County.  The  project  will 
consist  of  a  small  diversion  dam,  a  short 
conduit,  a  power  house  and  a  transmission 
Ime  leading  to  proposed  coal  mines  nearby. 
The  power  will  be  used  in  mining  coal  on 
a  large  tract  of  land  leased  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


VIRGINIA 

Officials  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  were 
here  recently  to  confer  with  coal  shippers 
relative  to  the  controversy  over  alleged 
irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Coal  Exchange  at  Newport  News.  Ship- 
pers through  that  exchange  have  asserted 
that  demurrage  charges  have  been  im- 
properly placed,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
claims  made  by  the  Lambert's  Point  Ship- 
pers. 

WASHINGTON 

-Vndrew  A.  Corothers,  of  Ellensburg 
made  final  proof  on  his  40-acre  coal  entry 
at  the  United  States  land  office  recently. 
Mr.  Corothers  made  his  entry  years  ago 
under  the  provision  of  an  old  law  and  is 
allowed  to  prove  up  by  paying  $20  an  acre. 
Under  the  present  law  all  he  could  do  would 
be  to  lease  the  land  from  the  Government 
and  pay  a  royalty  on   all  coal  mined. 

Mines  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.  pro- 
duced 61,687  tons  of  coal  last  month.  The 
company  so  far  is  unaffected  by  labor 
troubles  of  other  mining  regions. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Pending  an  adjustment  of  the  strike  and 
at  a  time  when  mining  operations  are  gen- 
erally suspended.  Robert  TaJbott  &  Co.,  of 
Fairmont,  are  installing  a  new  tipple,  con- 
veyor and  equipment  at  the  Agnes  Mine 
near  Lowesville  in  Monongalia  County,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $15,000.  Although  the  new 
conveyor  has  a  wooden  frame,  it  is  really 
of  steel  construction  extending  226  ft.  down 
a  hillside  to  the  tipple.  The  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  250  tons  an  hour  when 
the  new  equipment  is  put  in  use.  Bar 
screens  will  make  it  possible  to  prepare 
and  load  li-in.,  %-m..  mine  run  and  slack 
into  cars.  Under  the  new  arrangement 
slack  and  3-in.  can  be  loaded  simultane- 
ously. 

Permission  has  been  given  to  the  Clay- 
ton Young  Coal  Co.,  at  Norwood,  near 
Clarksburg,  to  operate  its  small  mine  in 
order  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.  This  permission  was 
granted  because  the  Plate  Glass  company 
is  under  contract  to  furnish  electric  light 
to    Norway. 

Taking  advantage  of  tlie  lull  in  business 
and  operations  the  Fort  Grand  Coal  Co., 
wiiich  has  a  large  mine  on  the  Indian 
Creek  &  Northern  R.R.  in  Northern  West 
Virginia  is  installing  electrical  equipment 
at   a   cost    of   approximately    $15,000. 

Complete  electrical  equipment  is  being 
installed  by  the  Fairmont  Electric  Service 
Co.  for  the  plant  of  the  Rock  Island  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  at  Meriden.  A  substation  is 
being  erected  and  this  will  be  equipped 
with  three  150  kw.  22,000  to  2.200  volt 
transformers.  a  complete  steel  tower, 
switches,  lightning  arresters  and  protective 
apparatus.  The  company  will  also  install 
a  300  kw.   generator  set. 

•J.  C.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  largest  shippers 
on  the  Virginian  Rv.  and  who  controls  cer- 
tain holdings  on  the  N.  &  W..  left  late  in 
March  for  Texas  to  inspect  his  oil  acreage 
wiiich  is  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  West  Virginia  Mexia  Corporation.  Mr. 
Sullivan  expected  to  be  away  during  the 
first  half  of  April. 

Brooks  Hutchinson,  of  the  Rich  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  of  Fairmont,  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters about  April  1  from  a  business  trip 
to  New  York. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  talie  legal  ac- 
tion in  the  circuit  court  of  Summers  Coun- 
ty in  order  to  terminate  the  affairs  of  the 
Hump  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  whose  career 
was  beset  with  difficulties  from  the  very 
outset.  The  company  expended  $150,000 
in  making  its  first  opening  only  to  strike 
rock.  Then  $50,000  was  spent  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  barrier.  That  experiment 
having  been  unsuccessful  the  company  ex- 
pended another  $75,000  after  bonding  it- 
self for  that  amount  in  driving  another 
opening.  Creditors,  however,  became  im- 
patient and  pressed  for  settlement. 
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ONTARIO 

F.  A.  Fish,  head  ot  the  F.  A.  Fish  Coal 
Co..  who  is  looking-  after  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  the  company,  spent  the  Easter 
holidays  at  his  home  in  Toronto. 

Coal  is  still  coming  in  over  the  inter- 
national bridge  and  the  pinch  as  yet  is 
not  being  seriously  felt  by  the  railroads. 
The  railroads  at  Bridgeburg  have  made  re- 
ductions in  their  staffs,  owing  to  the  fall- 
ing off  of  traffic. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Grand  Trunk  has 
117.000  tons  of  soft  coal  in  the  Bridgeburg 
yards,  prepared  for  emergency  purposes, 
and  some  of  this  is  being  loaded  for  use  at 
other  points. 


WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

The  bill  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen  to 
establish  the  coal  industry  comes  up 
every  time  the  Senate  takes  up  unobjected 
bills  on  the  calendar,  but  is  always  passed 
over.  The  bill  eame  up  recently  when  on 
the  suggestion  of  Senator  King,  Utah,  that 
it  "will  take  considerable  time"  it  was 
passed  over. 

The  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Board  of  Trade 
has  petitioned  Congress  for  the  passage 
of  the  Luce  bill  prescribing  the  quality  of 
anthracite. 

.J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  on  April  13  ad- 
dressed the  Economic  Club  of  Worcester. 
Mass.,  on  the  general  economic  situation 
surrounding   the   coal    industry. 

The  United  St.ate8  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  open  competitive  examina- 
tions for  junior  technologist  on  May  24. 
July  5,  and  August  23.  Vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C.  or 
elsewhere,  at  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year,  and  in 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications, 
at  these  or  higher  or  lower  salaries,  w-ill 
be  filled  from  these  examinations,  unless 
it  is  found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to 
fill  any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer, 
or  promotion.  Appointees  whose  services 
■are  satisfactory  may  be  allowed  the  in- 
crease granted  by  Congress  of  $20  a  month. 

The  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
in  reporting  to  the  House  the  Naval  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1  limits  to  $16,000,000  the  funds  which 
the  Navy  may  use  in  the  purchase  of  fuel. 
Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $17,500.- 
000  '  for  Naval  fuel,  and  recently  appro- 
priated an  additional  $6,282,685  to  meet  a 
deficiency  in  the  fuel  requirements  of  the 
Navy.  The  fuel  appropriation  recommended 
is  $9,000,000  less  than  the  estimates.  For 
fuel  for  the  Marine  Corps  the  committee 
recommends  $850,000.  which  is  $260,000 
more  than  the  current  year  but  $34,600 
less  than  the  estimates. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce,  Daniel  Wil- 
lard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
denied  charges  previously  made  by  Frank 
J.  Warne,  statistician  for  railroad  labor 
unions.  He  said  the  B.  &  O.  was  not  inter- 
ested through  stock  ownership  or  other- 
wise in  any  company  making  commercial 
shipments  of  coal  from  mines  tributary  to 
its  lines,  or  for  that  matter,  from  anywiiere 
else.  He  said  the  B.  &  O  had  disposed 
of  such  interests  14  years  ago. 


Traffic  News 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  denied  the  petition  of 
the  Cliica^o  *  Alton,  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  rail- 
roads to  increase  rates  on  coal,  interstate 
and  intrastate,  from  mines  on  these  lines,  to 
Peoria  and  intermediate  points. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  C.  N.  Dietz  I.nm- 
ber  Co.,  an  examiner  recommends  that 
rates  on  coal  from  points  in  Pennsylvania. 
West  Virginia,  and  Oklahoma  to  low-a. 
Nebraska,  and  M'yoming  points  are  not 
unreasonable,  but  that  the  rates  from  points 
in  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Illinois  to 
points  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  to  Elk 
Point,   S.   D.,   are  unreasonable. 

An  examiner  of  the  I.  C.  C.  has  made  a 
tentative  report  in  the  case  of  Henr.v  W. 
Somers  vs.  the  New  York.  Ontario  & 
■Western  Ry.  Co..  et  al.  Docket  No.  13.024, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  syllabu.s : 
"Rates  on  steam  sizes  of  anthracite,  in  car- 
loads, from  points  in  the  Wyoming  field  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Mechanicville.  N.  Y..  and 
points  taking  the  same  rates,  found  un- 
re-asonable  and  unduly  prejudicial.  Repar- 
ation  awarded." 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Sligo  Iron  Store 
Co..  in  which  it  had  previously  held  that  a 
shipment  of  coal  from  Coketon.   W.  Va..  to 


Lamar.  Col.,  was  overcharged,  the  com- 
mission, on  application  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads,  has  ordered  tite  case 
reopened  for  further  argument. 

The  commission  has  declined  to  reopen 
the  complaint  of  the  Peerless  Coal  Co.,  of 
Illinois,  in  which  it  decided  that  the  rates 
on  coal  from  points  on  the  Springfield 
Terminal  Railway  to  various  destinations 
were  not  unreasonable. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  canceled  the  hearing 
scheduled  for  April  22  at  St.  Louis  in  the 
matter  of  reduced  rates  on  coal  from  Illi- 
nois mines  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  Ar- 
kansas points  on  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Ry. 

The  commission  has  denied  the  petition 
of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts  Coal 
Bureau  of  Illinois  and  the  Spring  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  for  a  general  investigation  into 
all  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in  western 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
and  from  the  docks  to  all  destinations  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, the  Dakotas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  Colorado.  The  commission 
says  its  decision  in  tlie  Illinois  coal  cases 
recently  announced   W'ill  stand. 

On  petition  of  the  B.  &  O.  the  commis- 
sion lias  reopened  for  furtlier  argument  the 
case  involving  routing  of  coal  from  Western 
Maryland  R.  R.  mines  to  Eastern  destina- 
tions. The  commission  had  decided  that 
the  application  of  through  rates  on  coal 
from  mines  on  the  Western  Maryland  to 
Eastern  destinations  in  connection  with  the 
B.  &  O.,  restricted  to  the  route  via  Cumber- 
land, Md..  was  not  justified. 

The  C.  &  O.  Ry.  has  put  in  a  new  rate 
to  St.  Louis  from  the  West  Virginia  smoke- 
less fields  of  $3.62,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
66c.  per  ton  on  smokeless  coals.  The  new 
rate  on  Kanawha  is  $3.47,  also  a  reduc- 
tion of  66c. 


Association  Activities 


Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
association  was  held  at  Toronto,  April  6 
and  7,  President  J.  M.  Daly,  of  London, 
Ont.,  occupying  the  chair,  G.  W.  F.  Wood- 
side,  ot  Albany,  N.  Y.,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants'  Association, 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Ideal  Asso- 
ciation." President  Daly  spoke  strongly 
in  denunciation  of  public  ownership,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  curse  to  any  country. 
Major  W.  R.  Coyle,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
spoke  on  "The  New  Co-operation,  or  the 
Partnership  Ijetween  Producer  and  Dis- 
tributor." He  thought  it  unjust  that  Ca- 
nadians should  have  tn  prepay  freight  from 
the  mines,  but  the  good  feeling  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  was  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  amelioration  of  any 
commercial  or  financial  diflJiculties  arising 
between  the  two  nations.  "Wliat  we  are 
doing"  was  the  topic  of  an  address  by 
Charles  B.  F.  Staats,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
urging  co-operation  between  retailers  and 
operators  in  solving  the  problems  which 
confronted  the  trade.  Theirs  was  not  a 
business  in  which  profits  could  be  increased 
by  an  increased  turnover  as  consumption 
was  more  or  less  fixed  in  volume.  Decrease 
in  the  cost  of  operation  and  in  overhead 
were  the  only  avenues  open  to  the  retail 
merchant  by  which  profits  were  available. 
Charles  A.  Ellwood.  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Coal  Merchants'  Association, 
expressed  similar  views  as  to  the  necessity 
of  cost  reduction. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President.  G.  F.  Rogers.  St.  Catharines ; 
vice-president,  W.  H.  Smith.  Owen  Sound  ; 
directors.  M.  F.  Gray.  Guelph.  F.  A.  Dun- 
lop.  Hamilton,  and  J.  F.  Lindsay,  North 
Bav. 


Obituary 


Henry  Alexander  Liaughlin.  a  director  of 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co..  died  on 
March  21.  at  his  home,  Grevlock,  in  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  son 
ot  James  Laughlin,  founder  of  the  steel 
company.  Mr.  Laughlin  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  the  value  ot  the  coal  de- 
posits on  the  Monogahela  River  and  fore- 
saw the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
them  by   Pittsburgh. 

Clarenre  Seymour,  ot  Warren,  R.  I.,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  town.  April  5.  Mr. 
.Seymour  formerly  conducted  a  coal  and 
grain  business  at  the  CoUins-DriscoU  wharf 


in  Warren,  under  the  name  of  Seymour 
Bros.,  for  a  number  of  years. 

James  J.  Bueklin,  well-known  coal  oper- 
ator of  Brazil,  Ind.,  died  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  H.  E.  Bueklin,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Crawford 
Coal  Co. 

Willis  Glover  Townes,  vice-president  ot 
Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  died  recently  at  Palm  Beach, 
where  he  had  been  spending  the  past  tew 
weeks.  Mr.  Townes  was  well  known  to 
the  coal  trade  and  at  one  time  was  chair- 
man of  the  financial  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Executive  Committee. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  clubs. 

Louis  F.  Fogg,  sixty  years  old,  a  retired 
ccal  and  coke  operator,  died  in  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  recently,  following  a  short  illness.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  and  came  to  Somerset 
in   1880. 

Robert  L.  Dixon,  member  ot  the  firm  ot 
Dixon  &  Bilbrey,  Murphysboro,  111.,  died 
recently  at  his  home.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  coal  business  in  Illinois  for 
over  36  years  and  is  well-known  through- 
out the  district. 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion. Fifth  aimual  convention  at  the  Drake 
Hotel.  Chicago,  111.,  May  18-20.  Executive 
secretary.  Joseph  E.  O'Toole,  South  Penn 
Square.   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Coloradi>  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary,  F.  O.  Sandstrom. 
Boston   Building,   Denver,   CoL 

Missouri  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Assoclll- 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  16 
and  17  at  the  Planters  Hotel.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Secretary.  F.  A.  Parker,  Arcade  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  Congress  Hall,  Chicago, 
May  24  to  25.  Committee  on  arrangements, 
Harry  N.  Taylor,  chairman.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold  and  Walter  Cunningham. 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  .Associa- 
tion will  iiold  its  annual  convention  at  De- 
troit, June  6.  Secretary.  G.  H.  Merry- 
weather,   Union  Fuel   Bldg.,   Chicago,    111. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.,    May   22    to    25. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  will  hold 
its  national  cpring  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,    Detroit,   Mich.,    April    26-28. 

National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  will  I-.nia  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
May  13-20.  Secretary.  S.  C.  McLeod,  130 
W.    42nd   St..    New  York   City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  15,  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  Canada.  Secretary,  B.  C.  Hanrahan, 
Sydney.    N.   S. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1,  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer. J  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg..  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers'  .Association  will  be  held  at  th« 
Hotel  Highland,  Delavan  Lake,  Delavan, 
Wis..  June  13,  14.  15.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan.  Chicago,  111. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  8 
to  10  at  Atlanta.  Ga.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Rice, 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  26 
and  27  at  the  Severin  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Secretar>'.  R.  R.  Yeagley,  Fidelity 
"Trust    Bldg..    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

The  annual  convention  ot  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton.    N.  J.,  June   7   and   8. 

Retail  Coal  Dealers'  .Association  of  Texas. 
Seventeenth  annual  convention  at  Green- 
ville, Tex.,  May  15  and  16.  Banquets  on 
both  nights  will  be  tendered  the  associa- 
tion, that  on  Wednesday  night  being  given 
by  the  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  on  Thursday  by  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Men.     Secretary,  C.  R.  Goldman,  Dallas. 
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//  a  Commission,  What  For? 

OF  COMMISSIONS  to  be  we  hear  much  these  days. 
The  stage  has  been  reached  where  nearly  everyone, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  if  he  is  competent  to  judge, 
considers  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  present  strike 
in  the  coal  industi-y  will  come  through  a  "commission." 
Proposals  are  being  made  on  every  side  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  such  a  commission ;  its  personnel  in  terms  of 
representatives  of  the  public  versus  those  from  the 
ranks  of  the  contenders  is  being  discussed.  Some,  such 
as  Mr.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
Coke  Corpoi-ation,  advise  a  strictly  public  group.  On 
the  other  extreme  is  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Garfield, 
former  Fuel  Administrator,  for  a  group  with  but  one 
representative  of  the  government — that  is,  for  the  pub- 
lic. The  Mine  Workers  have  urged  a  mixture  of  these 
two. 

What  is  more  important  to  consider  is  what  a  com- 
mission will  be  called  on  to  do.  So  far  as  we  know  Mr. 
Watkins  is  the  only  coal  operator  who  has  publicly 
expressed  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  Doubtless  he  has 
in  mind  the  form  and  activities  of  the  Roosevelt  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Strike  Commission,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  is,  therefore,  thinking  of  a  commission  to  settle  the 
immediate  controversy.  If  there  must  be  a  commis- 
sion for  this  purpose,  then  a  strictly  non-partisan  one 
is  the  proper  kind. 

In  his  address  at  the  dinner  of  the  Survey  Associates 
in  New  York  last  week  Dr.  Garfield  revived  his  pro- 
posal for  a  permanent  board  on  which  there  would  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  an  equal  number 
of  coal  miners  and  coal  operators.  Such  a  board,  he 
made  plain,  is  to  function  not  for  the  settlement  of 
this  strike  but,  after  it  is  settled,  to  prevent  recurrences. 

If  some  basis  of  getting  together  is  not  found  by  the 
miners  and  operators  before  the  stocks  of  coal  get  so 
low  as  to  constitute  a  national  emergency,  then  doubt- 
less there  will  be  a  forced  assemblage  before  a  tribunal 
that  can  have  but  one  purpose:  the  arbitration  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  sides.  And  if  a  solution 
is  found  through  recourse  to  a  third  party,  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  sufficient  popular  demand  or 
support  for  a  post-strike  continuing  board  of  the  ad- 
visory type  embodied  in  the  Garfield  plan. 

Popular  interest  centers  in  cheaper  coal,  not  in  the 
solution  of  the  intricate  problems  that  affect  coal  pro- 
ducer and  miner.  We,  therefore,  anticipate  that  of  the 
various  suggestions  the  chances  favor  a  form  of  emer- 
gency board  or  commission  designed  solely  to  bring 
together  the  opposite  views  held  by  operators  and 
miners.  If  there  is  to  be  any  basic  change  in  any  of 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  coal  industry,  these  re- 
forms must  come  from  within.  The  Robinson  commis- 
sion— save  us  from  another  of  that  type,  and  this 
remark  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  personnel — outlined 
a  series  of  important  controversial  matters  for  future 


consideration  and  negotiation— the  check-off,  modifica- 
tion of  differentials,  etc. — none  of  which  it  pretended  to 
adjudicate  and  all  of  which  the  operators  and  miners 
subsequently  carefully  left  untouched.  There  is  much 
of  possible  advantage  in  giving  thought  now  to  the 
question  of  what  task  this  "commission"  to  be  is  to 
face.  If  it  is  to  reform  a  basic  industry,  eliminate  in- 
termittency,  give  every  mine  worker  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  of  $2,000  or  more,  cheapen  coal  for  the 
consumer  and  eliminate  the  non-union  fields,  that  is  one 
thing.  If  it  is  to  get  the  miners  back  to  work  in  time 
to  refill  coal  bins  for  next  winter,  that  is  another 
matter. 


Jacking  Up  the  Market 

No  ONE  is  surprised  that  the  price  of  coal  has 
strengthened  since  April  1.  It  is  perhaps  more  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  market  has  not  been  more 
active.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  mar- 
ket is  today  inherently  weak.  The  only  purchaser  in 
the  market  has  been  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which 
because  unguarded  by  large  reserves  and  dependent  on 
a  failing  output  from  non-union  mines  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region  has  been  required  to  visit  other  non-union 
fields  producing  high-volatile  coal. 

Coal  is  hard  to  sell — to  a  consumer.  But  trading  in 
coal  iai  fairly  active,  nevertheless.  The  professional 
trader — the  jobber — is  busily  buying  and  selling,  and, 
lacking  consumers  as  purchasers,  the  trade  is  trading 
within  itself.  The  jobber  says  the  price  of  Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous  coal  is  $3  or  more  per  ton,  but  there 
can  be  found  producers  who  still  think  $2.25@$2.50  is 
the  market.  It  has  been  interesting  during  the  past 
fortnight  to  Watch  the  effect  of  this  trading  on  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  the  trader  and  in  turn  the  effect  of 
both  on  the  market  itself  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Buying  and  selling  for  prospective  gain  is  perfectly 
legitimate  and  without  cause  for  censure.  We  offer 
this  comment  now  because  of  the  interest  there  may 
later  be  in  how  and  why  the  price  of  coal  ascended.  Just 
now  the  interest  of  the  public  is  academic,  because  the 
public  is  not  buying  coal. 

If  buying  from  jobbers  and  selling  to  jobbers — if 
passing  coal  around — will  raise  the  price  only  the  mod- 
erate amount  that  it  has,  with  no  real  coal  consumer 
interested,  what,  one  may  well  ask,  will  happen  if  and 
when  consumers  do  come  into  the  market? 

Producers — the  substantial,  far-sighted  ones — are 
already  preparing  for  such  a  contingency.  Some  are 
ceasing  production  rather  than  sell  to  jobbers,  thus 
seeking  to  curtail  the  amount  of  speculative  tonnage 
available.  Others  are  prepared  to  adopt  heroic  meas- 
ures to  break  the  market  should  it  show  signs  of  getting 
out  of  hand ;  immediately  offering,  for  instance,  in  such 
a  market  a  considerable  tonnage  of  free  coal. 

We  have   no  quarrel  with  the  speculative  trader   in 
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coal  whose  sole  interest  is  in  commissions.  We  simply 
point  out  that  the  real  interest  of  the  coal  industry  lies 
is  preventing  a  runaway  market,  in  curbing  specula- 
tion and  in  giving  the  consumer  no  cause  for  such  com- 
plaints as  in  1920  fed  the  flames  of  the  Calder  inquiry. 


The  Public's  Warped  Vision 

ONE  of  the  charges  against  bituminous  coal  mining 
is  that  it  is  overdeveloped.  That  may  be  said  also 
of  copper  and  gold  mining,  farming  and  sugar  growing, 
and  of  other  industries,  but  when  said  of  them  it  is 
always  with  pity  and  never  with  censure.  The  public 
says,  however,  that  coal  is  a  staple,  and  a  staple  should 
not  be  overdeveloped.  Why  not?  Is  it  not  well  to  have 
our  staples  in  abundance,  for  when  so  plentifully  sup- 
plied there  is  competition  and  there  also  is  more 
assurance  of  supply,  barring,  of  course,  strikes  of  the 
labor  trust.  After  all,  it  is  better  to  have  the  industry 
overdeveloped,  like  the  flour-mill  industry,  than  under- 
developed like  the  railroad  and  housing  industries.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  public  pays  for  overdevelopment. 
Was  ever  a  moi-e  untruthful  statement  penned?  Surely 
where  there  is  overdevelopment  there  is  competition, 
and  so  long  as  there  is  competition  prices  are  low. 

Another  charge  against  the  industry  is  that  there 
are  too  many  mine  woi'kers.  But  operators  have  no 
way  in  which  to  make  miners  come  to  the  mines  ex- 
cept by  good  treatment  and  big  wages.  There  is  no 
conscription.  No  ancient  Byzantine  or  more  recent, 
but  long-repealed,  Scottish  restrictions  prevent  mine 
workei's  or  their  posterity  from  leaving  their  industrial 
occupation.  Nothing  keeps  them  but  their  pay — figure 
it  daily,  weekly  or  yearly,  as  you  please.  Why,  then, 
should  the  public  recompense  them  for  their  idle  time 
when  their  pay,  as  it  is,  keeps  too  many  men  on  the  job. 
If   wages   were    lower,   there  would   be   fewer   miners. 

But  it  is  said:  "Why  not  discharge  some  of  the 
excess  men  and  give  the  rest  a  better  chance?  Other 
industries  discharge  their  men  when  there  is  no  work. 
Only  in  mining  are  they  given  part  time."  The  public 
bitterly  condemns  such  "unemployment  in  employment," 
but  we  may  ask:  Is  it  better  to  discharge  a  man  alto- 
gether, as  is  customary  in  most  industries,  than  to 
divide  the  work  up  among  the  men  whenever  it  offers, 
as  is  customary  in  coal  mining? 

The  public  complains  that  it  has  to  pay  for  the 
miners'  idle  days.  Why  does  the  public  do  it  when  it 
is  done  in  no  other  industry?  Just  because  some 
arbitrators  happened  to  hear  this  argument  during  a 
recent  controversy  and  took  it  into  consideration,  is 
that  any  reason  for  the  public  agreeing  to  pay  for- 
ever for  those  idle  days?  It  is  not  done  in  any  other 
of  our  many  industries.  The  public  that  undertakes 
to  pay  is  itself  to  blame  and  not  the  operators  on  whom 
payment  has  been  imposed. 

A  further  inquiry  into  this  is  worth  while.  In  the 
coal  regions  where  the  men  are  striking  against  a 
reduction  in  their  wage  many  men  are  going  to  work 
on  odd  jobs,  available  today  and  discontinued  tomorrow, 
and  are  accepting  30  and  35c.  per  hour.  Yet  the  rate 
paid  by  the  mines  they  are  leaving  was  in  no  case  less 
than  94c.  per  hour.  If  industry  should  compensate  a 
man  for  his  idle  time  the  road  builders  should  be  paying 
not  30c.  but  $1.30  for  every  hour  worked. 

The  public  is  like  the  costermonger  with  a  hardly 
driven  horse  which  by  some  misfortune  stumbles  and 


falls  by  the  way,  and  in  doing  so  is  injured.  The 
coster's  language  is  terrifying.  He  swings  the  whip 
unmercifully.  He  drags  on  the  bit  with  anger,  but 
after  all  the  horse  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  censured. 
Our  industry,  like  the  horse,  is  truly  unfortunate.  Its 
overdevelopment  is  an  affliction,  not  a  fault;  so  also  are 
its  payments  based  on  idle  time.  The  public's  repre- 
sentatives in  arbitration  have  conceded  a  wage  which 
takes  into  consideration  irregular  operation,  and  this 
the  public  has  to  pay.  Surely  the  operator  should  not 
be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  the  public  has  judged  the 
mine  workers'  case  differently  from  all  others.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  coal  industry  is  found  in  the  warped 
psychology  of  the  public. 


Policy  the  Principal  Issue 

JUST  how  far  apart  the  bituminous  coal  operators 
and  miners  are  was  evidenced  by  the  speakers  for 
the  respective  sides  at  the  dinner  of  the  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  in  New  York  City  last  Friday  night.  When 
Philip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  said:  "It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  of 
the  union  operator  and  of  all  mine  workers  that  the 
coal  industry  should  be  completely  unionized,"  he  an- 
nounced the  fundamental  desire  and  purpose  of  his 
union.  Perhaps  there  are  many  union  operators  who, 
having  suffered  as  keenly  as  the  miners  from  non-union 
competition  in  1921,  will  agree  with  this. 

When  Mr.  Murray  outlined  the  terms  on  which  the 
union  would  recall  the  strikers  he  stated  extremes  cer- 
tainly, but  terms  that  indicate  the  extent  of  labor's 
desire.  His  proposal  is  nothing  less  than  a  law  to  be 
passed  by  Congress  "extending  the  award  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Bituminous  Coal  Commission  of  1920  to  all 
operators  in  the  country,  both  union  and  non-union." 
On  such  terms,  he  indicated,  the  miners  will  return  to 
work  until  such  time  as  a  "national  conference  could  be 
held  and  a  new  agreement  as  to  wages  and  working 
conditions  negotiated  and  accepted." 

In  contrast  to  this,  Mr.  Watkins  made  the  suggestion 
in  the  debate  that  followed  that  the  union  miners  return 
to  work  at  the  Washington  wage  scale  of  1917  and  that 
negotiations   proceed   from   that    point. 

It  is  just  as  obvious  that  the  miners  will  not  willingly 
recede  thus  far  from  their  position  as  that  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Murray  is  preposterous — preposterous  because 
(1)  the  award  of  the  1920  commission  had  no  applica- 
tion to  non-union  fields;  the  operators  from  those  dis- 
tricts, having  taken  no  part  in  its  proceedings,  were  not 
bound  by  its  findings,  and  (2)  the  Congress  of  this 
country  can  pass  no  such  law. 

It  is  possible  now  to  broadly  classify  the  demands, 
counter  demands  and  issues  before  the  coal  industry. 
Those  on  which  there  is  no  middle  ground — that  are 
not  negotiable — involve  the  check-off  and  national  wage 
agreements.  Compromise  here  might  let  the  miners 
retain  the  check-off,  but  lose  the  national  wage  scale, 
or  the  reverse.  These  issues  cannot  be  settled  other- 
wise, until  one  side  or  the  other  is  ready  to  capitulate. 

The  negotiable  demands — those  that  might  conceiv- 
ably be  argued  before  a  tribunal — principally  concern 
wage  rates.  A  spread  of  27  per  cent  between  exti-emes 
is  not  impossible  of  adjustment.  Scale  committees  are 
accustomed  to  ironing  out  such  matters.  It  is  the  ques- 
tions of  policy  that  will  hinder  the  return  of  peace  in 
the  coal  fields. 
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Splicing  and  Care  of  Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belts 

Oak-Tanned  Leather  Preferable  for  Power  Transmission — Why  Short-Lap 
Belt  Is  Recommended  Rosin  Glazes  and  Becomes  Useless — Tallow  and 
Cod-Liver  Oil  Make  Good  Dressing — Cement,  Wire  and  Rawhide  Fastenings 


By  G.  H.  Radebaugh 

Urbana.    111. 


BELTS  are  made  of  various  materials,  among  which 
the  most  common  are  leather,  rubber  and  cotton. 
Maximum  power  may  be  transmitted  at  minimum 
expense  by  paying  careful  attention  to  the  four  follow- 
ing considerations:  Quality  of  material,  size  of  belt, 
speed  in  operation,  and  methods  of  fastening,  splicing 
or  joining  of  the  belt  ends. 

Oak-tanned  leather  usually  is  considered  the  best 
material  for  belting,  although  many  canvas,  fabric  and 
rubber  belts  are  used  on  mine  machinery.  In  order  to 
attain  maximum  usefulness  leather  belts  must  be  made 
from  a  good  grade  of  material.  Uniformity  is  of  first 
importance — that  is,  the  different  sections  of  which  the 
belt  is  made  should  all  be  of  the  same  grade.  Leather 
belts  also  should  be  thoroughly  stretched,  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  be  tightened  every  few  days. 

The  leather  for  the  best  grade  of  belting  is  taken  from 
the  rump  portion  of  the  hide  along  the  back  of  the 
animal.  That  part  of  the  hide  extending  along  the 
spine  and  for  some  distance  upon  either  side  is  firm  and 
close  in  texture  and  is  strongest  and  best  adapted  for 
use  in  belts.  If  the  strips  are  cut  too  long,  the  ends  will 
be  taken  from  the  neck  of  the  animal,  ^which  is  inferior 
stock.  A  "short-lap"  belt  is  one  made  entirely  from  that 
part  of  the  hide  which  comes  from  the  back  of  the  animal 
and  the  strips  are  not  long  enough  to  include  any  portion 
of  the  neck  leather. 

Questions  To  Be  Answered  When  Ordering 

In  ordering  belts,  complete  specifications  should  be 
given,  thus  enabling  the  supply  house  to  furnish  a  belt 
well  adapted  to  the  work  that  it  should  perfoi-m.  Seven 
essential  items  listed  below  should  be  observed :  ( 1 ) 
Give  exact  length  desired — that  is,  the  distance  around 
pulleys.  Do  not  add  extra  length  for  lap,  as  the  manu- 
facturer will  allow  for  this.  (2)  State  whether  the  belt 
is  to  be  "endless,"  have  square  ends  or  to  be  lapped. 
(3)  Give  the  exact  width  of  belt  in  inches,  not  width  of 
pulley.  (4)  State  manufacture  and  trade  name  of  belt- 
ing desired,  if  any.  (5)  Specify  either  single,  double  or 
three-ply.  (6)  State  whether  the  belt  is  to  be  cemented 
or  to  be  secured  with  other  fastenings.  (7)  Give  kind 
of  service  for  which  the  belting  is  intended. 

Whenever  practicable,  belts  should  be  installed  so  that 
the  slack  side  is  above  and  the  driving  side  below  the 
pulleys.  If  this  condition  is  reversed  and  the  slack  side 
is  below,  the  arc  of  contact  is  materially  lessened.  Belts 
also  should  be  placed  on  the  pulleys  with  the  hair  or 
grain  side  next  to  the  pulley  face. 

Getting  the  most  out  of  a  machine  consists  largely  in 
providing  it  with  sufficient  power.  On  belt-driven 
machines  the  belt  often — in  fact,  almost  always — is  the 
limiting  factor.  If  this  is  not  kept  in  proper  condition, 
especially  as  regards  tension,  slipping  will  result,  power 
to  obtain  maximum  results  will  be  lacking,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  belt  will  wear  out  quickly.  A  belt  of  any  size 
and  length  is  a  cos+ly  item,  and  is  worth  systematic  care. 


Rosin  or  resinous  mixtures  should  never  be  used  to 
prevent  belts  from  slipping.  They  ^will  cause  temporary 
adhesion,  but  the  belt  soon  becomes  glazed  and  slips 
more  than  before  rosin  was  applied.  Lubricating 
oils  should  not  be  permitted  to  drop  on  belts.  If  a  belt 
has  become  saturated  with  oil  it  should  be  scraped  off, 
after  which  the  belt  may  be  packed  in  dry  sawdust  or 
some  other  absorbent  material  for  three  or  four  days. 
When  the  belt  becomes  dry,  all  surface  dirt  should  first 
be  removed  before  applying  a  dressing.  This  usually 
can  be  done  by  cleaning  the  belt  with  a  cloth  dampened 
with  gasoline.  If  necessary  a  metal  or  wooden  scraper 
ma.v  be  used. 

A  good  dressing  for  leather  belts  is  made  by  mixing 
two  parts  by  weight  of  beef  tallow  with  one  part  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  Melt  the  tallow  and  allow  it  to  cool  until  the 
finger  can  be  inserted  without  discomfort,  then  add  the 
cod-liver  oil  and  stir  until  cooled.  Apply  this  mixture 
to  the  driving  side  of  the  belt. 

RiffiBEK  Belts  Resist  Moisture  and  Stretching 

Rubber  belts  are  used  in  places  exposed  to  the  weather 
or  the  action  of  steam,  as  they  do  not  absorb  moisture  or 
stretch  as  easily  as  leather  when  subjected  to  like  con- 
ditions. The  quality  of  rubber  belting  depends  on  the 
mixture  or  compounding  of  the  rubber  employed.  There 
are,  in  general,  two  kinds  of  rubber  mixtures ;  one  com- 
posed entirely  of  new  rubber  and  the  other  containing 
some,  if  not  all,  reworked  rubber  or  material  reclaimed 
from  discarded  articles,  such  as  rubber  shoes. 

The  weight  of  the  cotton  duck  entering  belt  construc- 
tion is  an  important  consideration.  High-grade  belts 
contain  what  is  known  as  a  32-oz.  duck.  If  the  proper 
weight  of  duck  is  used,  a  three-  or  four-ply  rubber  belt 
is  equal  in  strength  to  a  single  leather  belt,  a  five-  or 
six-ply  rubber  belt  is  equal  to  a  double  leather  belt,  and 


FIG.   1.     lacings  and  BELT  FASTENERS 
Belt   may   fastened   either  by  lacings   of  leather  or  by   various 
metal  devices.      The  latter   may  be  wire  hooks,   copper  rivets  and 
steel    couplings,    and    one    form    interposes    a    liinge    between    the 
ends  of  the  belt  thus  joined. 
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a  seven-  or  eight-ply  rubber  belt  is  equal  to  a  triple 
leather  belt. 

Caution  should  be  used  in  arranging  pulleys  and 
shafting  in  belt  installations  in  order  to  obtain  full 
power  and  full  service.  The  diameter  of  pulleys  should 
be  large,  for  a  belt  stretches  on  the  outer  or  convex  side 
while  on  the  inner  or  concave  side  it  is  compressed,  and 
these  actions  are  more  marked  where  a  pulley  of  small 
diameter  is  used. 

Rubber  belts,  before  being  adjusted  to  the  pulleys, 
should   be   cut   shorter   than   the   distance   around   the 
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FIGS.  2-9.  METHODS  OF  JI.UiING  -V  CEMENT  JOINT 
Fig.  2  shows  belt  being  fastened  to  board  ;  Fig.  3.  bolt  being 
planed  to  a  featlier  edge  with  wood  plane  ;  Fig.  4.  paper  being 
placed  between  belt  and  board :  Fig.  5.  glue  being  heated  on 
forge;  Fig.  6,  glue  being  applied  to  belt;  Fig.  7,  joint  being 
clamped  by  a  vise ;  Fig.  8.  paper  being  torn  free  from  belt ;  Fig.  9. 
edges  of  belt  being   cleaned  with  a  knife. 


pulleys  by  i  to  i  in.  for  every  foot  of  length  when 
measured  with  tape  or  string.  With  narrow  belts  the 
two  ends  should  be  butted  together,  two  rows  of  holes 
made  in  each,  and  the  belt  laced  through  them.  In  addi- 
tion a  wide  belt  should  have  a  thin  piece  of  rubber  or 
leather  sewed  onto  it  to  strengthen  the  joint. 

The  seam  of  a  belt  should  always  be  placed  on  the 
outside  and  not  next  to  the  pulleys.  In  case  a  belt  of 
this  kind  slips,  which  seldom  happens,  it  is  well  to  coat 
the  side  next  to  the  pulleys  lightly  with  boiled  linseed 
oil.  Grease  and  all  animal  oils  are  injurious  to  rubber; 
hence  special  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  edges 
from  such  substances,  as  they  cause  decomposition. 


A  dressing  for  rubber  belts  may  be  made  from  equal 
parts  of  red  lead,  black  lead,  French  yellow  and  litharge, 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  with  enough  Japan  added 
to  cause  quick  drying. 

Canvas  stitched  belting  is  made  of  several  laps  or 
plies  of  cotton  duck  sewed  lengthwise  and  treated  there- 
after with  a  compound  made  principally  of  linseed  oil. 
This  oil  saturates  the  cotton  duck,  which  is  thus  pro- 
tected from  dampness.  Such  a  belt  is  not  easily  injured 
by  heat,  cold,  gas,  steam  or  acid  fumes.  Canvas  stitched 
belting  often  is  used  where  the  material  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it  or  the*  surrounding  atmosphere  would  ruin 
an  ordinary  leather,  cotton  or  rubber  belt.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  conveying  service  when  the  mate- 
rial to  be  handled  will  not  cut  the  cotton  fiber.  Rubber- 
l;elt  dressing  may  be  used  on  a  canvas  belt. 

One  of  the  common  methods  followed  in  determining 
the  length  of  a  belt  is  to  measure  the  distance  around 
pulleys  with  a  steel  tape,  and  then  when  measuring  the 
belt,  .shorten  this  distance  somewhat  to  allow  for  tight- 
ness. Another  simple  rule  which  can  be  used  with  fair 
accuracy  when  the  pulley  diameters  are  nearly  equal 
and  where  the  above  method  is  not  readily  applicable  is 
as  follows:  Add  the  diameters  of  the  two  pulleys,  divide 
the  sum  by  2  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  3  ,  then  add 
to  the  product  twice  the  distance  between  the  centers 
of  the  shafts.  Expressing  this  rule  as  a  formula  in 
which  D  =  diameter  of  large  pulley,  d  =  diameter  of 
the  small  pulley,  C  =  the  distance  from  center  to  center 
of  shafts  and  L  =  the  desired  belt  length,  we  have : 

Systematic  inspection  of  belts  will  prevent  much  loss 
of  time.  As  a  rule  all  belts  should  be  overhauled  every 
six  months. 

Cement  Splice  Better  Than  Lace  or  Rivet 

The  best  fastening  for  a  belt  is  the  cement  splice. 
This  is  far  superior  to  any  form  of  lacing,  belt  hooks, 
riveting  or  any  other  method  of  joining  together  the 
belt  ends.  Such  a  joint  is  easily  applied  to  leather  and 
rubber  belts,  but  to  make  a  good  cement  splice  in  a 
canvas  belt  requires  more  time  and  demands  more 
apparatus  than  usually  is  at  hand. 

The  diffei-ent  kinds  of  lacings  and  belt  fasteners 
shown  in  Fig.  1  give  an  idea  of  the  many  varieties  now 
on  the  market.  Good  judgment  should  be  exercised 
when  using  fasteners,  for  a  large  fastener  employed  on 
a  small  belt  cuts  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it 
useless. 

The  following  preparation  may  be  used  for  cementing 
leather  belts:  Place  equal  parts  of  glue  and  isinglass 
(gelatine)  in  a  glue  pot,  add  enough  water  to  cover  the 
two  ingredients  and  let  them  soak  for  ten  hours.  Then 
bring  the  mix-ture  to  the  boiling  point  and  add  pure 
tannin  until  the  mixture  appears  like  the  white  of  an 
egg.  Apply  the  cement  while  warm.  For  rubber  belts 
use  sixteen  parts  of  India  rubber,  two  parts  calkers' 
pitch  and  one  part  linseed  oil.  These  ingredients  should 
be  melted  together  and  used  while  hot.  This  cement 
also  can  be  applied  to  leather. 

The  lengths  of  laps  that  may  be  used  advantageously 
in  cementing  belts  are  as  follows: 

AVidth    of    belt....  1  in.      2  in.      Sin.      4  in.      r.  in.      6  in.      Tin.      Sin. 
Lenglli    of    lap....5in.      Din.      6  m.      7  m.      ,  m.      Mn.      bin.      3  in. 

It  must  be  understood  that  with  cemented  belts  (if  no 
adjustment    is    provided    for    increasing    the    distance 
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FIGS.    10-15.      LACING  A   BELT  WITH   WIRE 

Pig.  10,  using  a   square   for   cutting  off  ends   of  belt.     Fi^.  11. 

punching  belt  with  hand  punch;  small  holes  sufflce.  Fig.  12. 
making  grooves  in  which  to  sink  wire  from  hole  to  edge  of  belt. 

Fig.    13,   lacing  belt  with   wire   starting   on    pulley   side.      Fig.  11. 

using  pliers  to  pull  the  lacings  tight  after  each  lace.  Fig.  15, 
fastening  the  end  of  the  wire  :  this  end  must  never  project. 

between  centers)  the  problem  of  belt  tension  becomes 
difficult.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  reglue  the  belt 
every  time  the  tension  is  adjusted.  This  puts  the  driven 
machine  out  of  production  during  the  time  the  belt  is 
being  rejointed. 

In  gluing  a  belt  the  first  operation  is  to  fasten  it  to  a 
board.  This  can  be  done  with  two  sma'il  naiis,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  next  step  is  making  the  lap.  This 
is  accomplished  by  using  the  wood  plane.  The  lap  should 
be  brought  to  a  feather  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
two  ends  should  next  be  fitted  together,  the  amount  of 
leather  removed  being  checked  up.  The  lapped  joint, 
after  cementing,  should  be  no  thicker  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  belt. 

Means  Taken  to  Obtain  Well-Cemented  Joint 

When  clamping  the  joint  to  place  a  piece  of  paper 
should  be  placed  between  the  board  and  belt  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  the  two  laps  matched  together,  and  placed  in 
positive  position  with  small  nails.  The  belt  should  be 
lined  up  with  the  edge  of  the  board.  This  is  done  in 
order  that  it  may  be  kept  straight. 

The  glue  pot  or  double  boiling  pan  should  be  heated  on 
the  forge  fire  or  elsewhere,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  is 
best  never  to  bring  the  glue  to  a  high  heat,  and  to  this 
end  water  should  always  be  kept  around  the  glue  pot 
proper.  Rapid  heating  should  be  avoided,  as  there  is 
danger  of  scorching. 

The  glue  is  next  applied  to  the  belt  laps,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  by  means  of  a  paddle  or  brush.  This  operation 
should  be  performed  rapidly,  so  that  the  laps  may  be 
brought  together  before  the  glue  sets.  After  the  glue 
is  applied  the  laps  may  be  brought  together,  a  piece  of 
paper  being  put  on  top  of  the  belt  before  the  upper 
clamping  board  is  applied.  When  the  top  board  is  put 
in  place,   the   belt   ends   should   be   forced   together  by 


using  the  vise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  or  by  means  of  .wood- 
workers' clamps. 

The  belt  should  be  left  in  the  clamps  over  night  if 
possible;  if  that  cannot  be  arranged,  the  clamps  should 
be  kept  in  place  for  from  four  to  eight  hours.  After 
removing  the  clamps  and  the  upper  board  the  paper  may 
be  torn  off  as  in  Fig.  8.  The  nails  may  then  be  with- 
drawn and  the  belt  removed  from  the  bottom  board.  It 
may  then  be  cleaned  up,  and  all  paper  and  particles  of 
glue  removed.  The  edges  should  be  cleaned  with  care, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  after  which  the  belt  is  ready  to  be 
placed  on  the  pulleys. 

In  lacing  a  belt  with  wire  the  first  operation  is  to 
square  the  ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  This  should  not 
be  done  by  eye;  the  steel  square  should  be  used  as 
.shown  in  this  view.  Working  on  a  block  of  wood  makes 
it  easy  to  hold  the  belt  and  the  square  with  one  hand, 
leaving  the  other  free  to  wield  the  knife. 

Holes  for  the  lacing  should  not  be  punched  farther 
from  the  end  of  the  belt  than  the  belt  thickness.  They 
should  be  punched  directly  opposite  each  other  and  in 
the  proportion  of  nine  holes  to  every  4  in.  of  belt  width. 
The  hand  punch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  should  be  used 
and  only  small  holes  punched,  because  the  wire  lace  does 
not  require  large  ones. 

Make  a  Groove  on  Belt  and  Embed  the  Laces 

On  the  side  of  the  belt  next  to  the  pulley  it  is  good 
practice  to  cut  a  small  shallow  groove  from  the  hole  to 
the  end  of  the  belt.  This  may  be  done  by  using  a  groov- 
ing tool  as  showTi  in  Fig.  12.  Sinking  the  lacing  in 
this  manner  permits  the  joint  to  run  more  smoothly  over 
the  pulley  and  gives  a  much  neater  job. 

After  the  holes  have  been  punched  in  each  end  of  the 
belt,  the  ends  are  brought  together.  A  piece  of  lacing 
wire  (soft  copper  wire  or  regular  metallic  belt  lacing) 
seven  times  the  width  of  the  belt  for  single  and  nine 
times  the  width  for  double  belts  is  cut  off.  Lacing  is 
started  on  the  pulley  side  and  in  the  center  holes,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  and  is  conducted  in  both  directions. 

In  finishing  a  laced  joint  the  ends  of  the  wire  should 
be  securely  fastened.  The  first  step  is  to  lace  back 
along  the  belt  as  shown  in  this  view.    The  wire  should 


FIG.  16.     METHOD  OF  RAWHIDE  LACING  ADAPTED  TO 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  WORK 

Left  Pairs:  (1)  Single-hole,  single-hinge  lace  for  small  high- 
speed pulleys  transmitting  light  power.  (2)  Single-hole  double- 
hinge  lace  for  medium  and  heavy  single  belts :  high  speed  and 
heavy  power.  (3)  Single-hole  double  straight  lace  for  light  or 
medium-weight  double  belts:  pulleys  over  16-in.  diameter,  light 
power.  Right  Pairs:  (1)  Double-hole,  double-straight  lace  for 
light,  medium  or  heavy-grade  double  belts,  for  pulleys  over  10  in. 
diameter  :  heavy  power.  ( 2 )  Double-hole  double-hinge  lace  for 
medium,  heavy-weight  double  belts  running  on  pulleys  10  in.  and 
under,  with  high  speed,  heavy  power. 
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FIGS.    17-25E 

Splicing  a  Canvas  Belt  and  Repairing  an  Old 
Belt  of  Leather 

Fig.  17,  squaring  the  end  of  a  canvas  belt.  Fig.  IS,  punching 
holes  with  aid  ot  a  hammer.  Fig.  19,  lacing  the  belt  keeping  lace 
tight.  Fig.  20,  hammering  the  Joint  out  flat.  Fig.  21,  scraping  oil 
or  thick  gum  off  a  canvas  belt.  Fig.  22.  scrubbing  belt  in  a 
gasoline  bath.  Fig.  23,  boxing  belt  in  sawdust.  Fig.  24,  applying 
the  belt  dressing.  Figs.  25,  A  and  B,  punching  holes  and  driving 
rivets  in  the  loose  lap  of  an  old  leather  belt. 


always  be  pulled  up  tight  with  the  pliers  after  each  lace, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

The  end  of  the  wire  may  be  fastened  as  shown  in 
Fig.  15.  The  wire  ends  should  never  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ject from  the  belt,  as  by  this  means  it  may  be  injured. 
The  wire  may  be  so  formed  that  its  end  can  be  driven 
into  the  belt.  This  is  shown  clearly  in  the  figure  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made. 

When  making  a  rawhide-laced  joint  in  a  canvas  or 
rubber  belt  the  ends  should  be  cut  perfectly  square  and 
two  rows  of  staggered  holes  punched  exactly  opposite 
each  other  in  the  two  ends.  Lacing  should  begin  in  the 
center  of  the  belt  and  the  rawhide  thongs  should  not  be 
crossed  on  the  side  of  the  belt  that  runs  next  the  pulley. 

The  single-hole,  single-hinge  lace  of  Fig.  16  No.  1  is 
intended  for  light  single  belts  running  at  high  speed 
over  small  pulleys  6  in.  in  diameter  or  under  and  trans- 
mitting light  power.  The  single-hole,  double-hinge  lace 
shown  in  No.  2  of  the  same  figure  is  for  medium  and 
heavy  single  belts  running  at  high  speed  and  transmit- 
ting heavy  power.  No.  3,  or  the  single-hole,  double 
straight  lace,  is  for  light  and  medium-weight  double 
belts  running  over  large  pulleys  16  in.  in  diameter  or 
more,  transmitting  light  power.  The  No.  4,  or  double- 
hole,  double  straight  lacing,  is  for  light,  medium  and 
heavy-grade  double  belts  running  over  large  pulleys  10 
in.  in  diameter  or  more,  transmitting  heavy  power.  The 
No.  5,  or  double-hole,  double-hinge  lace,  is  intended  for 
medium-  and  heavy-grade  single  and  light-weight  double 
belts  running  on  small  pulleys,  10  in.  in  diameter  and 
under,  at  high  speed,  transmitting  heavy  power. 

In  squaring  the  end  of  a  canvas  belt,  a  straight 
board  should  be  employed  along  one  edge  and  the  steel 
square  used  upon  it,  as  shown  in  Fig,  17.  This  affords 
a  much  betten  surface  to  work  to  and  assures  that  the 
belt  can  be  cut  square. 

In  punching  the  lace  holes  the  type  of  lacing  to  be 
used  is  first  decided  upon — that  is,  whether  single  or 
double — after  which  the  belt  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a 


block  and  the  holes  punched  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.  In 
making  a  laced  joint  on  a  large  belt  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  someone  hold  the  belt.  With  this  help  a  more  even 
job  can  be  performed.  Each  time  it  is  passed  through  a 
hole  the  lace  should  be  pulled  tight  as  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
When  the  joint  is  finished,  hammering  it  as  .shown  in 
Fig.  20  will  smooth  out  the  lacing  and  make  it  run  more 
evenly  over  the  pulley. 

When  a  belt  becomes  saturated  ^with  oil  or  a  thick 
gum  appears,  the  dirt,  oil  and  gum  should  be  removed, 
by  scraping,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.  After  the  belt  has 
been  cleaned  in  this  manner  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
gasoline  bath  and  scrubbed  well  with  a  good  stiff  brush, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  22.  That  it  be  cleansed  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  in  this  operation  is  highly  im- 
portant for  its  successful  permanent  cleaning. 

The  belt  may  now  be  placed  in  a  box  that  is  filled  with 
sawdust,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
three  or  four  days.  When  it  becomes  dry  it  can  be 
removed  and  wiped  off  with  cloth  or  a  brush. 

A  good  belt  dressing  may  now  be  applied  as  shown  in 
Fig.  24.  This  should  be  well  rubbed  in.  The  belt  is 
now  ready  to  be  returned  to  service. 

Figs.  25  A  and  B  give  an  idea  of  the  necessary  opera- 
tions performed  when  punching  holes  for  and  driving 
rivets  in  a  loose  lap.  This  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary with  old  leather  belts. 


The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  continuing  laboratory  experiments  on 
coal  ash  fusibility,  oxidizing  and  reducing  atmospheres  by 
the  micropyrometer  method,  and  comparing  the  results  with 
those  of  the  gas  furnace.  By  using  a  reducing  atmosphere 
in  the  micropyrometer  furnace  fairly  good  checks  were  ob- 
tained on  ash,  the  average  in  the  micropyrometer  method 
being  about  150  deg.  F.  lower.  While  the  micropyrometer 
method  cannot  be  used  as  an  alternate  method  if  close 
checks  are  required,  it  can  no  doubt  be  used  as  a  rapid 
method  for  determining  the  fusibility  of  coal  ash.  The  re- 
sults of  this  investigation  are  now  being  tabulated. 
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How  to  Keep  Mine  Locomotives  in  Operating  Condition 

Waste  Should  Be  Turned  Daily — Beware  of  Glazing  of  Waste — 
Watch  Split  Gears  to  See  They  Are  Not  Loose  Care  of  Wheels  and 
Locomotive  Frames — Best  to  Remove  All  Brake  Shoes  at  One  Time 


A  MPLE  strength  to  withstand  the  most  severe  serv- 

l\  ice  is  a  primary  requisite  in  an  electric  locomotive 
J..  \.  for  mine  use.  This  applies  especially  to  such 
structural  parts  as  frames  and  bumpers.  It  is  also 
applicable,  however,  to  much  of  the  other  equipment, 
such  as  the  brake  rig,  which  is  subject  to  rough  han- 
dling and  severe  stresses.  This,  accordingly,  must  be 
simple  in  design,  with  the  various  members,  pins  and 
bolts  of  ample  size. 

Though  a  mine  locomotive  is  necessarily  subjected  to 
a  certain  amount  of  rough  usage,  reasonable  care  and 
attention  will  greatly  prolong  the  life  of  various  parts 
subject  to  wear.  Nothing  is  more  important,  for 
example,  than  that  proper  attention  be  given  to  lubrica- 
tion. A  high  grade  of  wool  waste  should  be  used  in  the 
journal  boxes  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  journal.  Each  morning  before 
starting  out,  the  waste  should  be  turned  over  with  a 
hook,  all  lids  and  covers  kept  closed  and  the  journal  box 
free  from  dirt  and  dust. 

To  illustrate  the  result  of  neglect  in  these  details  a 
case  may  be  cited  where  a  locomotive  broke  an  axle 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  have  a  diameter 
nearest  the  wheel,  where  failure  occurred,  of  only 
about  li  in.  An  excess  of  sand  had  accumulated  in  the 
journal  box,  and  the  waste  was  extremely  gritty  and 
dirty,  resulting  in  severe  cutting.  Such  neglect  is 
indeed  poor  economy. 

Clean  Off  Outside  Before  Exposing  Machinery 

Before  inspecting  a  locomotive  it  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  all  mud,  coal  dust,  etc.,  that 
may  have  been  accumulated  on  any  of  the  parts  re- 
moved. This  applies  particularly  to  motor  covers,  oil 
cups,  journal-box  lids  and  the  like. 

Brake  equipment  should  be  inspected  daily  All  brake 
shoes  should  be  in  good  shape  for  the  day's  run,  and 
slack  at  the  dead  lever  should  be  taken  up  so  that  when 
the  brakes  are  "on,"  the  brake-shaft  thread  will  project 
at  least  one  inch  beyond  the  nut  in  the  brake  beam. 
The  threads  of  the  shaft  and  the  nut  should  be  examined 
to  see  whether  they  are  worn  and  in  danger  of  stripping. 
All  levers  and  pins  should  be  kept  free  from  mine  dirt, 
as  this  will  frequently  clog  the  mechanism  sufficiently 
to  cause  uneven  wear  of  the  brake  shoes. 

Drive-wheel  boxes  should  be  inspected  daily.  Only 
good  wool  waste,  thoroughly  saturated  with  oil,  should 
be  used  for  packing,  and  this  should  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  glazed  or  dirty  and  therefore  incap- 
able of  absorbing  oil.  Journal  brasses  should  be  replaced 
before  they  are  worn  thin  enough  to  split,  and  journal 
springs  should  be  examined,  and  if  broken  should  be 
at  once  replaced.  It  is  well  to  oil  daily  between  the 
wheel  hub  and  journal  box,  as  well  as  between  the 
pedestal  wearing  plate  and  its  box. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  a  journal  box, 
the  method  of  procedure  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  frames  are  inside  or  outside  the  wheels  and  also 
upon  the  design  of  the  various  parts.    In  outside-frame 


locomotives  of  the  latest  type  it  is  only  necessary,  when 
removing  a  box,  to  jack  up  the  frame  enough  to  relieve 
the  spring  pressure,  take  down  the  guides  that  hold  the 
box  in  place,  and  draw  the  box  outward  from  the  axle. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  journal  brass  from 
siuch  a  locomotive,  the  frame  is  first  jacked  up  until  a 
clearance  of  i  in.  is  obtained  between  the  spring  and 
its  seat  on  the  frame.  The  box  is  then  raised  against 
the  spring  by  placing  a  wedge  between  it  and  the 
pedestal  cap.  This  releases  the  brass,  which  can  then 
be  withdrawn. 

On  locomotives  having  inside  frames  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  remove  a  box,  to  take  down  the  pedestal  caps 
and  then  jack  up  the  locomotive  until  the  lower  edge 
of  the  frame  clears  the  top  of  the  journal  box.  The  oil 
cellar  is  next  removed  by  driving  out  the  cotter  pins 
that  secure  it  to  the  box,  whereupon  the  box  may  be 
turned  upside  down  on  the  axle,  thus  permitting  it  to 
drop  off.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  follow  this  pro- 
cedure when  removing  a  brass,  as  the  motor  frame  or 
gear  case  is  too  close  to  the  box  to  permit  drawing  the 
brass  out  when  the  spring  pressure  is  released.  Ordi- 
narily brasses  or  boxes  will  not  require  renewal  except 
when  the  wheels  are  replaced,  so  that  both  jobs  can 
be  performed  simultaneously. 

The  pinions  on  both  the  motor  and  countershaft  should 
be  inspected  weekly  and  replaced  whenever  the  teeth 
become  badly  worn  across  the  top.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  draw  the  new  pinions  tight  upon  both  these 
shafts.  If  they  are  straight-bored  they  should  be 
pressed  on;  if  taper-bored  they  should  be  boiled  for 
about  one-half  hour  in  water  to  clean  off  the  grit  and 
oil,  then  applied  to  the  axle  and  drawn  up  to  place  with 
the  shaft  nut. 

The  upper  halves  of  the  gear  cases  should  be  re- 
moved at  regular  intervals.  When  split  gears  are  used 
an  inspection  should  be  made  of  the  point  where  the 
two  halves  of  the  gear  join,  to  see  that  all  bolts  are 
drawn  tig-ht.    A  loose  gear  will  ruin  the  axle  or  counter- 


Top-. 


METHOD  OP  WELDING  CRACK  IN  A  BAR  FRAME 
A  V-shaped  cut  Is  made  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bar  to  meet 
one  in  the  lower  side.  The  two  meet  in  the  center.  The  V-shaped 
pieces  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  can  then  be  inserted  and  welded 
under  the  hammer  or  the  cut  can  be  filled  with  metal  with  the 
aid  of  either  an  electric  welder  or  an  oxyacetylene  torch. 
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shaft  and  probably  will  cause  damage  to  the  related  parts 
of  the  equipment  if  allowed  to  run.  Such  a  gear  may 
also  be  the  cause  of  a  stripped  pinion  or  a  broken 
motor  suspension. 

If  the  pinions  are  not  wearing  evenly  across  the  face, 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  conditions  is  the 
cause:  (1)  Loose  a.xle  caps  (bolts  need  tightening),  (2) 
uneven  or  excessive  wear  on  the  countershaft  bearings, 
(3)  motor  is  out  of  alignment,  or  (4)  axle  bearings 
need  replacement,  because  of  excessive  wear.  The 
countershaft  and  axle  bearings  should  be  renewed  when 
they  have  worn  down  the  equivalent  of  ^  in.  on  a  side. 
A  liberal  quantity  of  lubricant,  either  a  good  gear 
grease  or  a  heavy  oil,  should  be  kept  in  the  gear  case. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  an  excess  of 
lubricant  means  waste.  It  is  good  practice  always  to 
run  with  gear  cases  in  place,  because  if  they  are  removed, 
something  may  get  into  the  mesh  and  damage  the  gears. 
It  is  inevitable  that  sand  and  grit  will  get  between  the 
gears  and  pinions,  causing  increased  wear  and  shorter 
life  if  the  gear  cases  are  not  in  place  and  the  proper 
lubricant  cannot  be  applied.  If,  however,  the  cases  are 
loose  or  broken,  it  is  better  to  remove  them  entirely 
until  time  can  be  found  for  their  replacement.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  wheels  used  on  electric  mining  locomotives  are  of 
three  kinds — cast  iron  with  chilled  tread,  rolled  steel, 
or  steel  tired  with  a  cast-iron  center.  A  cast-iron 
wheel  should  be  replaced  when  the  chilled  tread  is  worn 
through.  When  this  has  occurred  the  locomotive  usually 
begins  to  damage  the  track  at  switches,  frogs  and 
curves.  Steel-tired  and  rolled-steel  wheels  can  be 
turned  down  in  a  lathe  when  the  tread  becomes  worn 
or  grooved.  This  should  be  done  before  the  wheels 
begin  to  damage  the  track. 

When  a  steel  tire  becomes  worn  to  the  limit  of  safety, 
it  must  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  This 
is  preferably  done  by  heating  the  tire  with  a  gas  or 
oil  burner  placed  around  the  tread,  until  it  expands 
sufficiently  to  drop  off  the  center.  If  no  facilities  are 
available  for  doing  this,  the  following  method  some- 
times can  be  used:  Remove  the  axle,  with  the  wheels 
mounted  upon  it,  from  the  locomotive,  and  place  it  on 
end  on  the  ground.  Pack  clay,  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  keep  it  damp,  between  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel,  and  build  a  wood  fire  around  the  tire. 
When  the  tire  has  become  sufficiently  heated,  it  will 
drop  off. 

May  Be  Removed  by  Drilling  and  Chipping 
Another  method,  which  sometimes  can  be  used,  is  to 
drill  the  tire  across  the  tread  and  flange  for  its  full 
depth,  and  chip  out  the  drillholes.     The  tire  will  then 
spring  open  and  drop  from  the  center.* 

When  applying  new  tires  the  face  of  the  wheel  hub 
which  bears  against  the  driving  box  should  be  carefully 
examined.  If  it  is  badly  worn,  either  a  new  center 
should  be  substituted  or  the  old  one  turned  up  in  a 
lathe,  and  a  steel-plate  shim  thick  enough  to  give  a 
lateral  motion  not  exceeding  -h  in.  between  the  hub  and 
the  box  applied.  If  the  box  is  badly  worn,  it  also 
should  be  replaced  at  this  time. 

The  frames  of  electric  mine  locomotives,  if  of  plate 
or  cast  steel,  often  can  be  repaired,  even  though  they 
have  been  seriously  bent  or  damaged  in  a  wreck.  If 
bent  out  of  shape,  they  can  be  heated  to  a  cherry  red 

•A  tire  sometimes  may  be  sawed  in  two  or  stretched  with  a  cold 
chisel  the  edge  of  which  is  placed  across  the  tread. — ^Editor. 


in  a  wood  fire,  and  then  straightened  on  a  flat  surface 
or  forced  back  to  true  with  clamps  or  jacks.  If  a 
section  breaks  out  it  can  be  welded  into  place  either 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  or  by  using  the  electric  or 
oxyacetylene  welding  process. 

In  welding  a  crack  in  a  bar  frame,  a  V-shaped  section 
should  be  cut  out  the  full  width  of  the  bar  on  the  upper 
side  as  well  as  a  similar  section  on  the  under  side,  so 
shaped  that  the  two  meet  at  the  center  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  sketch.  Two  V-shaped  pieces  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel  can  then  be  inserted  and  smith- 
welded  into  place.  If  an  electric  welder  or  an  oxy- 
acetylene torch  are  available  the  frame  should  be  cut 
out  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  V-shaped  cut  should 
then  be  filled  with  welding  metal. 

After  making  repairs  to  frames,  special  care  should 
be  taken  when  applying  such  parts  as  bumpers  and  foot 
plates.  These  members  must  be  accurately  fitted  to  the 
frames  and  held  in  place  by  turned  bolts  having  a 
driving  fit  in  reamed  holes.  The  frames  should  be 
trammed  both  crosswise  and  diagonally  for  squareness 
in  order  to  insure  even  wear  on  journal  brasses  nnd 
proper  lateral  clearance  as  well  as  to  avoid  uneven 
stresses. 

The  Master  Car  Builders'  type  of  brake  shoe  is  the 
preferable  form  for  use  on  mine  locomotives.  This 
shoe  is  secured  to  its  head  by  means  of  a  tapered  spring 
key.  The  head  is  preferably  attached  to  the  brake 
lever  by  a  pin  and  cotter. 

In  removing  a  brake  shoe  it  is  first  necessary  to 
disconnect  the  spreader  bar  between  the  lower  extrem- 
ities of  the  brake  levers  at  one  end,  thus  allowing  the 
levers  to  hang  free  from  the  wheels.  Next  the  pin 
fastening  the  brake  shoe  head  to  the  lever  can  be  with- 
drawm,  allowing  the  shoe  and  head  to  be  taken  down 
together.  The  shoe  then  can  be  removed  by  driving  out 
the  spring  key,  and  a  new  shoe  fitted  to  the  head,  care 
being  taken  that  contact  is  made  between  the  lugs 
provided  for  this  purpose.  If  the  brake  lever  can  be 
swung  far  enough  from  the  wheel,  the  shoe  can  be 
removed  by  simply  driving  out  the  spring  key,  without 
detaching  the  head  from  the  lever. 

Replace  All  Four  Brake  Shoes  at  One  Time 
Usually  it  is  preferable  to  replace  all  four  brake  shoes 
at  one  time.  If  however,  only  one  or  two  require  re- 
newal, the  new  shoes  should  be  applied  to  one  pair  of 
wheels,  leaving  the  old  ones  on  the  other  pair.  This 
distributes  the  slack  equally  on  each  side  and  gives  a 
more  even  braking  effect.  If  the  shoes  are  uniform  in 
quality  they  as  a  rule  will  require  replacement  in  pairs. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  taking  up  the  slack  in  the 
brake  rigging  as  the  shoes  become  thinner,  for  this 
keeps  the  wear  even  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

It  is  important  that  the  sanding  equipment  of  elec- 
tric mining  locomotives  be  given  special  attention. 
These  machines  frequently  have  to  work  on  wet  and 
slippery  rails  and,  while  sand  should  be  used  only  when 
necessary,  it  is  essential  that  a  supply  be  available  at 
all  times.  Only  a  good  grade  of  sharp,  dry  sand,  pref- 
erably screened,  should  be  employed.  Sand-box  valves 
should  be  kept  in  such  condition  that  they  will  close 
tight;  if  they  fail  to  do  so  bent  arms  or  rads  in  the 
sand-box  rigging  probably  are  the  cause.  If  in  service 
the  delivery  spouts  are  knocked  out  of  alignment,  they 
should  be  replaced  or  readjusted  so  as  to  deliver  sand 
to  the  rails  immediately  in  front  of  the  wheels. 

When    gathering    locomotives    equipped    with    either 
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conductor-cable  or  traction-rope  reels  are  used,  the  reel 
and  all  parts  pertaining  thereto  should  be  inspected 
daily. 

Conductor-cable  reels  can  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
Those  mechanically  driven  from  the  locomotive  running 
gear  and  those  that  are  motor  driven.  The  guide  tongue 
of  the  former  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  it  is  set 
so  that  the  position  of  the  guide  insulator  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  cable  on  the  drum.  When  repairs  to 
the  cable  are  necessary,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  a 
good  compact  splice  which  with  careful  taping  will  not 
increase  the  size  of  the  cable  at  the  splice,  thus  prevent- 
ing any  tendency  toward  dragging  on  the  guide  in- 
sulator. All  worn  places  in  the  cable  insulation  should 
be  promptly  taped. 

The  set  screws  that  hold  the  cable  in  the  collector 
and  the  collector  fingers  must  be  kept  tight.  These 
latter  should  be  regularly  inspected  and  the  contact 
surface  kept  smooth  and  clean. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  lubrication 
of  the  friction  clutch,  if  such  a  clutch  be  used;  also  to 
the  bearing  of  the  guide  shaft,  to  the  guide  tongue  nnd 
guide  bars.  A  light  grease  should  occasionally  be 
applied  to  the  threads  of  the  guide  shaft. 

The  above  directions  apply  with  equal  force  to  motor- 
driven  conductor-cable  reels  also,  except  that,  as  the 
spooling  device  is  gear-driven  instead  of  chain-driven, 
no  clutch  is  required.  A  moderate  amount  of  grease 
should  be  placed  on  the  gears  operating  both  the  reel 
and  the  spooling  device.  To  prevent  injury  to  the 
cable  the  block  through  which  the  cable  passes  should 
be  changed  before  it  becomes  grooved.  Attention  to  this 
detail  will  lengthen  the  life  of  the  insulation  on  the 
cable  and  prevent  injury  to  the  reel  drum  caused  by 
grounds  and  short-circuits. 

All  bearings  should  be  inspected  daily  and  oiled  when 
necessary.  The  quantity  of  oil  required  will  dfepend 
upon  the  service  performed  and  must  be  determined 
by  experience.  When  oiling  the  armature  bearings, 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  oil  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  interior  of  the  motor,  as  this  will  cause  dust  and 
dirt  to  collect,  which  may  cause  a  ground  or  short- 
circuit.  All  bolts  should  be  examined  carefully  at 
regular   intervals,  to   see  that  they  are  tight. 

Equal  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  traction- 
rope  reels.  The  drumshaft  bearings  should  be  oiled 
daily,  and  grease  should  be  applied  to  the  bevel  gear 
and  pinion.  It  is  wise  to  clean  the  wire  rope  once  a 
week,  especially  when  the  reel  is  operated  in  wet  or 
muddy  places.  After  cleaning,  the  cable  should  be 
drawn  through  a  piece  of  canvas  well  saturated  with 
oil.  This  will  preserve  it  from  rust  and  also  make  it 
easier  to  handle.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  cable  out  of  the  sulphur  water  frequently 
found  in  mines,  for  this  has  a  particularly  destructive 
effect  upon  iron  and  steel. 

It  is  well  to  keep  the  following  parts  in  stock  for 
maintenance  purposes,  the  quantity  of  each  depending 
upon  the  number  of  locomotives  in  use:  Brake  shoes, 
brake  shaft  with  brake-beam  jaw  or  nut,  journal  bear- 
ings, wheels  and  axles  assembled,  ready  for  application, 
driving  boxes  complete  with  gibs. 

Oil  and  grease  always  are  cheaper  than  castings, 
forgings  and  brasses,  yet  no  locomotive  is  indestructible 
nor  can  it  be  made  to  last  indefinitely.  However,  reason- 
able care,  forethought  and  intelligence  bestowed  upon 
the.se  machines  will  pay  big  dividends  as  a  result  of 
better,  longer,  more  reliable  and  more  eflicient  service. 


Anthracite  Carefully  Inspected  for  Slate, 
Bone  or  Faulty  Sizing  Before  Shipping 

By  Dever  C.  Ashmead* 

Kingston,  Pa. 

EACH  railroad  car  before  it  is  filled  with  coal  at 
an  anthracite  colliery  is  inspected  and,  if  necessary, 
carefully  cleaned  out.  This  is  done  to  make  sure  that 
it  shall  contain  no  foreign  material,  such  as  brickbats, 
rock,  scrap  iron  and  the  like.  All  openings  not  closable 
by  other  means  are  made  tight  either  by  boarding  up 
or,  if  they  are  small,  by  filling  or  calking  with  straw, 
hay  or  excelsior.  This  insures  against  leakage  of  coal 
while  en  route  to  the  purchaser. 

The  description  that  follows  relates  specifically  to  the 
practice  followed  by  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  While  the 
procedure  of  other  anthi-acite  producers  doubtless  varies 
in  detail  from  that  about  to  be  described  it  is  in  the  main 
quite  similar. 

When  fully  prepared  for  loading  the  car  is  dropped 
or  run  down  fi-om  the  empty  storage  tracks  to  the 
"empty"   scales   above   the   breaker   or   washery.     The 


WEIGHMASTER  PUNrHING  TICKET  ON  SELF- 
REGISTERING  SCALE  BEAM 
Every  car  is  weighed  before  being  loaded  and  is  weighed  again 
after  loading.     Cars  may  be  as  much  as   2.000   lb.  off  the  weight 
stenciled  on  the  side.     The  weighing  of  the  empty  car  checks  sucli 
errors. 

empty  and  loaded  scales,  or  those  installed  above  and 
below  the  loading  point,  are  of  identical  construction. 
They  are  long  enough  to  accommodate  a  50-ft.  car  and 
have  a  capacity  of  300,000  lb.  The  platform  or  operative 
track  portion  of  these  scales  consists  of  the  rails  them- 
selves. These  are  mounted  upon  inverted  channel  irons 
that  serve  to  protect  the  mechanism  below  from  rain, 
snow,  spilled  coal  or  other  material.  Elimination  of 
the  ordinary  platform  renders  it  impossible  for  accu- 
mulations of  such  material  to  throw  the  scales  out  of 
balance. 

Tare  weights  of  all  cars  to  be  loaded  are  taken  on 
the  empty  scale.  It  is  seldom  that  these  weights  agree 
with  those  stenciled  on  the  cars.  Sometimes  these 
stenciled  markings  are  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
actual  weights.  In  a  few  cases  these  variations  amount 
to  as  much  as  2,000  lb. 

After  the  empty  car  has  been  weighed  it  is  run  under 
the  coal  chute  and  filled.  As  soon  as  this  is  accom- 
plished it  is  allowed  to  gravitate  to  the  inspection  house, 
where  the  quality  of  its  contents  is  tested.  From  each 
car  a  50-lb.  sample  is  taken,  the  points  from  which  it  is 
collected  being  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations  by  means  of  stakes  set  in  the  top  of  the 
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coal.  In  collecting  the  sample  the  surface  of  the  load  is 
shoveled  away,  after  which  a  small  amount  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  car  is  taken  for  testing,  this  being  deposited 
in  a  large  steel  bucket  or  pail,  as  shown. 

The  bucket  is  then  placed  on  a  balance  and  its  con- 
tents adjusted  either  up  or  down  until  it  amounts  to 
exactly  50  lb.  This  is  done  for  convenience  and  uni- 
formity only.  A  jet  of  live  steam  is  next  passed  through 
the  contents  of  the  bucket.  When  the  coal  is  spread  out 
after  this  treatment  it  dries  quickly  and  slate  or  other 
impurity  becomes  readily  distinguishable. 

After  steaming,  the  contents  of  the  bucket  is  dumped 
onto  a  small  table,  where  it  is  picked  over  piece  by 
piece.  The  above  statement  applies  to  the  pea  size 
and  larger.  Those  sizes  smaller  than  pea  are  tested  by 
flotation,  the  impurities  being  thus  separated  according 
to  their  specific  gravities.  In  picking,  the  rock  is  placed 
in  one  container,  the  bone  in  another  and  the  good  coal 
returned  to  the  sample  bucket.  These  constituents  are 
then  weighed  and  the  percentage  of  impurity  calculated. 


CAR  OF  BUCKWHEAT  ON  WEIGH  SCALE 
The  platform  is  constructed  so  that  it  cannot  be  loaded  down 
with  coal  bumped  from  the  cars.  A^Tien  the  platform  is  thus 
loaded,  the  coal  resting  on  it  is  weighed  again  and  again  till  the 
weighman  bethinks  himself  to  sweep  it  off  or  adjust  the  bal- 
ance. By  eliminating  the  platform,  this  error  and  that  from  the 
wetting  and  drying  of  the  plank  are  avoided. 

In  addition  to  the  above  test  chestnut  coal  is  screened 
in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  oversize  and  under- 
size  that  this   grade  contains.     If  the  slate  contained 


NINE  STAKES  SHOW  WHERE  SAMPLES  ARE  TO  BE  TAKEN 
This  gives  a  good  cross-section  of  the  load  as  the  car  is  gradu- 
ally filled  from  one  end  to  the  other.     For  this  reason  the  top  is 
a  good  index  of  what  may  be  found  beneath  it. 

exceeds  6  per  cent,  the  particular  carload  from  which 
the  sample  was  taken  is  condemned  and  sent  back 
through  the  preparator  for  re-treatment.  The  critical 
quantities  of  impurity  for  the  other  domestic  sizes  are: 
Pea,  10  per  cent  slate;  stove,  4  per  cent  slate  and  4  per 
tent  bone,  and  egg,  2  per  cent  slate  and  4  per  cent  bone. 
Fifteen  pieces  of  slate  and  bone  coal  on  the  top  of  a 
car  of  grate  coal  will  result  in  its  condemnation. 

One  Car  in  Ten  Is  Returned  to  Breaker 

Of  all  the  cars  loaded  by  the  Hudson  company  during 
the  month  of  March  last  9.45  per  cent  were  condemned 
on  inspection  and  had  to  be  re-treated.  After  passing 
the  inspectors  the  car  goes  to  the  loaded  scale,  where 
its  gross  weight  is  taken.  The  scale  mechanism  is  such 
that  reading  the  weight  on  the  beam  and  recording  it 
manually  is  unnecessary,  the  correct  weights  being 
stamped  directly  on  a  piece  of  paper.  This  minimizes 
the  liability  to  error. 

This  gross  weighing  is  the  last  operation  through 
which  the  coal  passes  before  being  turned  over  to  the 
railroad  company  for  transportation  to  the  customer. 
Administration  of  the  treatment  above  described  as- 
sures the  purchaser  that  the  fuel  he  buys  will  be  stand- 
ard in  quality,  that  the  weight  is  correct  and  that  no 
coal  will  be  lost  in  transit  through  holes  or  leaks  in  the 
car  body.  Of  course  losses  may  occur,  but  they  will  be 
the  result  of  pilfering,  accident  or  other  causes  beyond 
the  producer's  control. 


A  STUDY  OF  COAL-MINE  atmospheres  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
is   being  conducted  by  engineers   of  the   U.   S.   Bureau  of 

Mines  station  at  Vincennes,  Ind. 


Weighing  and 
Picking  Samples 

Egg,  pea  and  chest- 
nut being  sampled 
prior  to  shipment 
to  market.  Note 
sample  screens  in 
the  rear.  This  is 
not  a  mere  "beau 
geste."  Almost  10 
per  cent  of  the  cars 
are  sent  back  to 
the  breaker  for  re- 
treatment.  The 
condemned  -  coal 
conveyor  is  a  very 
active  member  of 
every  anthracite 
preparator. 
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Providing  Maneuvering  Facilities  and  Longwall  Face 
Needed  for  Mechanical  Coal  Loading 

Mine  Layouts  Adapted  to  Hand-Loading  Methods  Are  Not  Suited  to 
Machine  Loading— Plan  Embodies  Straightway  Cuts  Along  Which  Loading 
Machines  Travel,  Delivering  Coal  to  Cars  in  Full  Trips  Wherever  Possible 

By  Charles  Gottschalk 

Boonville,  Ind. 


DURING  recent  months  mining  periodicals  have 
published  many  suggestions  and  partial  layouts 
for  the  expeditious  loading  of  coal  by  machinery. 
The  plan  and  suggestions  offered  herewith  are  not 
recommended  as  being  suitable  to  every  condition,  but 
it  is  thought  that  they  may  apply  to  many  of  those 
mines  where  pillar  drawing  has  already  been  in  progress 
and  where,  with  machine  mining  and  hand  loading,  the 
pillar  coal  thus  far  mined  has  been  completely  recovered; 
also  in  those  properties  that  may  have  been  using  the 
systems  mentioned,  but  because  of  existing  labor  condi- 
tions, or  for  other  reasons,  real  and  imaginary,  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  operations  more  favorably 
situated. 

By  the  plan  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
complete  extraction  by  slicing  would  begin  near  the 
point  A,  Fig.  1,  as  soon  as  enough  development  work 
had  been  done  to  establish  the  system  of  ventilation  and 
haulage  indicated  in  this  drawing  and  in  Fig.  2.  Two 
rib  sections  only  are  shown  in  the  illustration.  Bat- 
teries of  three  loaders  each  might  prove  more  desirable, 
however.  In  either  case  rib  sections  may  be  chosen, 
the  dimensions  of  which  would  be  such  that  one  machine 
could  successfully  load  out  one  such  section  per  shift, 
or  at  the  rate  of  350  tons  per  machine  per  day,  making 


a  total  output  of  approximately  1,000  tons  per  battery. 

The  details  of  the  suggested  operation  are  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Starting  at  point  A,  after  the  coal  has  been 
undercut  and  shot  down,  the  mechanical  loader  would 
proceed  to  load  out.  At  this  point  the  short  haul  en- 
tailed makes  it  certain  that  no  difficulty  would  be  experi- 
enced in  keeping  the  interval  for  changing  cars  down 
to  a  minimum.  The  loader  operating  upon  the  track 
laid  previous  to  the  shooting  could  readily  tram  each 
loaded  car  to  a  point  on  the  parting  just  clear,  of  the 
first  diagonal  crosscut  and  in  the  meantime  an  empty 
car  could  be  placed  ready  to  follow  the  machine  back 
to  the  loading  point. 

After  passing  point  B  the  loader  could  much  more 
readily  pick  up  the  empties  after  delivering  the  loads 
to  the  loaded  storage  tracks,  and  after  passing  point  C 
the  track  layers  could  begin  transferring  track  from 
position  1  to  position  3,  simultaneously  setting  props 
and  cap  pieces  between  track  positions  2  and  3. 

In  the  transportation  scheme  as  above  suggested  the 
intention  is  to  keep  the  working  track  or  tracks  as  near 
the  solid  rib  as  possible  in  order  to  insure  the  safest 
working  conditions,  but  where  experience  with  the  roof 
would  justify  allowing  a  greater  distance  consistent 
with  safety,  track  position  1  could  be  used  alternately 
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FIGS.  1  AND  2.     SUGGESTED  METHOD  OP  EXTRACTING  COAL,  WITH  HELP  OF  LOADING  MACHINE 
Each  rib  section  is  made  just  so  long  that  the  coal  from   it  can  be  loaded  in  one  day.     It  might  be  well  to  have 
three  instead  of  two  sections  in  any  one  panel.     By    arranging   the   sections    in    line   with    each   otnei . 
ventilation,   drainage  and   inspection  are  made  more  easy.     Inspection  Is  particularly  im- 
portant witli  a  division  of  labor  such   as  is  involjv^ed  in  the  use  o£  machines. 
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with  track  position  2  while  track  laying  in  position  3 
progressed  in  preparation  for  the  next  advance  against 
the  rib.  This  arrangement  would  allow  of  spotting 
empties  alongside  the  loader  in  partial  or  complete 
trips,  making  continuous  loading  entirely  possible. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  in  general  the  plan  of  ventilation 
and  haulage.  A  rib  section  arranged  for  two  or  more 
machines  is  driven  toward  the  boundary  of  the  prop- 
erty. Adjacent  to  the  block  of  coal  being  mined  a  block 
of  similar  breadth  is  reserved  to  facilitate  haulage  and 
ventilation.  When  the  boundary  is  reached  and  the 
blocks  on  either  side  of  the  haulage  section  have  been 
removed,  mining  on  the  retreat  is  begun  in  the  pillars 
of  the  remaining  section.  This  means  that  a  maximum 
output  for  a  given  plan  once  attained  would  be  available 
until  the  coal  area  is  finally  exhausted  as  far  back  as 
the  shaft  pillars. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  length  of  a  rib  section 
might  be  greater  than  could  be  handled  by  a  single 
loader  in  a  single  shift,  thus  requiring  fewer  track 
changes  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  but  the  faster  the  work 
advances  away  from  the  gob  area  the  more  satisfactory 
will  be  the  results. 

Track  work  should  be  so  standardized  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  work  and  time  will  be  required  in  shifting 
positions.  Steel  ties  and  even  switch  sets  with  properly 
designed  fastenings  and  20-ft.  rail  sections  of  sufficient 
weight  to  materially  reduce  the  number  of  ties  needed 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  work. 

Methods  Should  Be  Evolved  Methodically 

The  method  of  timbering  followed  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant part  of  such  a  plan  as  this,  for  it  determines  to  a 
large  extent  the  average  depth  of  cut  and  the  width  of 
the  mine  car  that  may  be  employed.  Whether  the  coal 
should  be  undercut,  centercut,  snubbed  or  otherwise 
treated  also  is  a  matter  affecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  coal  is  prepared  for  loading  and  to  a  large  extent 
governs  the  loading  capacity  of  the  machines. 

This  entire  subject  is  one  in  which  most  coal  oper- 
ators are  interested.  Comparatively  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  tackling  the  problem  in  a  serious  manner. 
Most  of  them  are  agreed  that  the  mining  systems  fol- 
lowed in  various  fields  must  undergo  certain  changes, 
and  that  mining  engineers  and  manufacturers  of 
mechanical  loading  devices  must  co-operate  and  each 
become  more  familiar  with  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  other  under  the  test  of  actual  operating  conditions. 

Any  company  now  mining  coal  by  any  of  the  prevalent 
room-and-pillar  systems  and  hoping  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  can  well  afford  to  reserve  a  section  of  the  mine 
for  experimental  purposes.  The  officials  may  thus  ob- 
tain the  data  necessary  for  making  a  complete  under- 
ground layout  for  a  certain  district  or  area  to  be  mined 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  a  certain  type  of  loading 
machine.  Needless  to  say,  an  enthusiastic  organization 
will  be  the  first  requisite  to  success  in  this  direction. 

Prior  to  the  removal  of  any  coal,  data  should  be  pro- 
cured so  that  subsidence  of  the  surface,  above  and  bor- 
dering upon  this  area,  can  be  measured  and  recorded 
throughout  successive  intervals  of  time  both  during  and 
after  the  process  of  mining.  The  quantities  of  water 
occurring  within  the  mine  both  before  and  after  surface 
cracks  appear  should  be  measured  and  these  quantities 
considered  in  relation  to  surface  drainage.  A  study  of 
roof  movement  below  ground  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  surface  will  finally  determine  just  what  can  be 


done  in  the  way  of  roof  control  over  the  area  in  question. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  good  roof 
and  bad  roof  may  often  be  measured  by  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  management.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  success  or  failure  often  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  knowledge  the  individual  mine  organizations 
have  of  the  fundamentals  of  roof  control. 

Considerations  mentioned  so  far  are  all  subjects 
which,  taken  up  separately,  could  be  amplified  many 
times.  Some  details  that  may  occur  to  others  as  having 
an  all-important  bearing  upon  the  subject,  no  doubt, 
have  been  omitted,  but  as  a  concluding  remark  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  psychological  effect  of  changing  from 
an  established  system  of  mining  to  one  that  is  new  and 
untried  is  among  the  important  problems  to  be  met. 
The  transition  must,  therefore,  be  approached  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  give  the  miner  confidence  in  the  new  plan, 
which  in  itself  must  offer  no  greater  hazards  to  life  and 
limb  than  the  system  to  be  abandoned. 


Keying  a  Large  Ventilating  Fan  to  the  Shaft 
Of  Its  Driving  Engine 

By  F.  C.  Sinback 

Oak  Grove.  Ala. 

SOME  time  ago,  while  in  the  employ  of  a  large  coal- 
mining concern,  I  was  called  on  to  make  a  repair  to 
a  large  multi-blade  ventilating  fan.  This  machine  was 
driven  by  an  engine,  being  mounted  directly  on  the 
crankshaft.  A  short  time  after  it  had  been  put  in 
operation  it  was  found  to  be  "working"  on  the  shaft 
and  "wallowing"  its  keyseat  and  feather  key. 

As  the  fan  was  designed  and  sent  out  from  the  factory 
it  was  intended  to  be  pushed  onto  the  shaft  over  a 
feather  key  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  No  taper  was  given 
the  keyseat,  and  as  the  fan  was  large  and  heav>'  and 
as  it  had  to  be  assembled  on  the  shaft  in  the  field  at 
the  place  of  erection,  it  was  given  a  fairly  loose  fit,  so 
that  it  easily  could  be  pushed  and  bumped  into  position. 
Had  the  fan  been  belt-di'iven  or  connected  to  an  electric 
motor,  where  the  pull  would  have  been  practically  con- 
stant throughout  a  complete  revolution,  I  think  this 
method  of  fastening  would  have  been  successful.  As 
the  fan  was  rotated,  however,  by  a  single-cylinder  en- 
gine with  no  flywheel  other  than  the  fan  itself,  it  is 
plain  that  as  it  passed  over  the  centers,  which  are  dead 
points,  the  fan  had  to  drag  the  engine.  As  soon  as  the 
engine  passed  either  center  it  imparted  a  decided 
impulse  to  the  fan. 

This  action  resulted  in  the  engine  pulling  the  fan  at 
one  moment  and  being  pulled  by  the  engine  at  the  next. 
Hence  if  there  was  any  slack  whatever  between  the  key 
and  its  seat,  and  that  might  be  expected,  as  the  hub  of 


FIG.   1.     FAN  HUB  .\.S   IT  LEFT  THE  FACTORY 
A  feather  kev    without  taper   was   laid    in   a   seat   in   the  shaft- 
The  hub  of  the  fan  was  slipped  over  the  feather  and  held  in  place 
by  two  setscrews. 
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the  fan  fitted  the  shaft  loosely  enough  to  be  assembled 
at  the  point  of  erection,  there  would  be  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  hub  relative  to  the  shaft.  This  would  occur 
twice  during  each  revolution.  It  would  be  small  to 
start  with,  but  would  gradually  wear  the  key  and  key- 
seats,  and  also  the  hub.  This  wear  would  become  more 
rapid  each  day,  and  soon  the  hub,  keyseats  and  key 
would  be  ruined.  The  shaft  also  might  be  reduced  in 
diameter  appreciably.  This  is  what  would  have  resulted 
to  the  fan  in  question  had  it  not  been  shut  down  and 
repaired. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  only  method  provided  for  keying 
the  fan  when  it  was  shipped  from  the  factory.  To  give 
the  fan  a  firmer  grip  on  the  shaft  a  hand-operated 
keyseating  machine  was  used  to  mill  out,  deepen  and 
true  up  the  keyseat  in  the  shaft.  The  keyway  in  the 
hub,  being  in  fairly  good  shape,  was  left  as  it  was. 
A  second  keyseat  was  milled  in  the  shaft  about  90  deg. 
from  the  first.  This  had  no  corresponding  keyway  in 
the  hub,  and  the  keys  to  fit  it  were  machined  on  the 
upper  side  to  conform  to  the  curvature  of  the  hub  bore. 
As  the  keyseat  in  the  hub  had  no  taper  it  was 
necessary  to  use  wedge  fillers  or  liners  under  the  tai)er 
keys,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

The  fan  was  brought  to  proper  position,  the  keys 
fitted  and  driven  home  with  a  drift  and  sledge  hammer. 


Ji?p?r  key  A 


oer  key  B 

FIG.  2.     HUB  AS  MODIFIED  AFTER  SLIPPAGE 

.■Another  keyseat  was  made  90  deg.  from  the  first  and  the 
old  keyseat  was  deepened.  As  neither  of  these  was  tapered,  fillers 
with  a  taper  were  inserted  in  the  keyseats.  Tapered  keys  were 
used  and  these  were  tightened  and  held  in  place  by  retaining 
studs  as  shown. 

After  operating  for  one  day  the  keys  were  again  driven 
and  this  was  repeated  once  a  week  for  some  time 
thereafter.  On  the  first  few  drivings  they  moved  up  a 
little  each  time,  but  after  this  they  failed  to  budge, 
showing  that  they  were  thoroughly  seated  metal  to 
metal. 

I  think  where  a  machine  of  this  character  and  size 
has  to  be  assembled  in  the  field  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  a 
feather  key.  I  believe  in  taper  keys  for  this  class  of 
work,  for  the  hub  in  this  case  can  be  easily  slid  into 
position  and  the  keys  driven  home.  This  procedure 
forestalls  all  possibility  of  the  fan  working  on  the  shaft. 


Draws  Lesson  in  Prosperity  Campaign  from 
British  Coal  Strike  Settlement 

IN  HIS  address  before  the  American  Mining  Congress  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  17-22,  1921,  George  Otis  Smith  discussed 
"Some  Items  in  a  Prosperity  Campaign."  What  he  had  to 
say  on  the  British  coal  strike  settlement  is  significant  be- 
cause he  spent  some  time  in  England  last  summer  and 
speaks  from  first-hand  knowledge.  That  part  of  his  ad- 
dress dealing  with  this  subject  follows: 

"The  last  item  that  I  wish  to  mention,  but  an  item  that 
in  no  respect  least  deserves  your  attention,  concerns  the 
product  of  industry.  Any  formula  for  national  prosperity 
must  include  a  plan  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits  than  now  prevails;  prosperity  must  be  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  The  working  up  of  our  abundant  raw 
materials  by  skilled  American  workmen  operating  high- 
powered  machinery  on  a  full-time  schedule  will  surely  mean 
production  of  what  the  world  needs  at  low  costs,  but  to 
whom  do  the  proceeds  belong? 

"The  product  of  the  coal  mine  or  of  the  steel  plant  is 
plainly  a  joint  product — a  product  in  the  creation  of  which 
both  capital  and  labor  have  joined  effort — so  that  it  is 
equally  plain  that  product  sharing  must  follow.  Note, 
please,  that  I  avoid  the  term  profit  sharing,  for  these  are 
days  when  too  often  there  are  no  profits  to  share,  and, 
moreover,  for  too  many  centuries  has  a  sharp  distinction 
been  made  between  wages  to  labor  and  profits  to  capital. 
The  value  of  the  product  includes  everything  and  should 
rightfully  be  shared  by  both. 

"The  British  coal  settlement  put  into  effect  last  July 
impresses  me  as  a  long  step  toward  the  full  recognition  of 
labor  and  capital  as  partners.  It  is  too  soon  to  know 
whether  this  settlement  will  work  out  in  practice  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  mine  worker  by  giving  him  the  wage  he  wants 
and  satisfy  the  mine  operator  by  yielding  cheaper  produc- 
tion and  larger  output,  yet  I  believe  this  settlement  ex- 
presses true  economic  theory. 

"First  of  all,  the  British  plan  puts  the  emphasis  upon 
what  ought  to  be  the  obvious  rule  in  all  industry — that  of 
gaging  wages  by  results,  a  sliding  scale  that  works  up  and 
down  automatically  with  the  net  returns  of  the  business. 
Second,  this  sliding  scale  applies  to  both  partners,  for  the 
standard  wages  to  capital,  unfortunately  called  'standard 
profits'  in  the  agreement,  are  proportional  to  the  standard 


wages  paid  to  labor — a  significant  recognition  that  operat- 
ing costs  must  include  payment  of  wages  to  capital  as  well 
as  to  labor  before  there  can  be  any  surplus  available  for 
distribution.  Incidentally,  the  agreement  further  provides 
that  if  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  coal  are  insufficient  t« 
pay  more  than  the  standard  wages  and  other  production 
costs,  thus  defaulting  in  the  payment  to  capital,  this  defi- 
ciency is  carried  forward  as  a  first  charge  against  any 
future  surplus. 

"Finally,  under  the  terms  of  this  British  coal  settlement, 
after  invested  capital  is  paid  its  determined  wage  of  17 
per  cent  of  what  is  paid  to  labor,  any  surplus  remaining 
is  divided  83  per  cent  to  labor  and  17  per  cent  to  capital, 
a  division  of  net  returns  that  seems  equitable  in  its  gen- 
eral principle  and  probably  fairly  correct  in  detail.  This 
is  an  example  of  product  sharing,  and  its  inherent  justice 
ought  to  appeal  to  both  mine  worker  and  mine  owner  and 
thus  clear  the  atmosphere  around  the  pit  mouth.  The  mine 
worker  should  see  that  his  wage  depends  not  so  much  upon 
the  market  price  of  coal  as  upon  his  own  effort  in  lowering 
its  cost,  that  he  will  share  in  the  company's  success  in  sell- 
ing coal  at  a  profit,  that  he  is  in  truth  a  partner  in  the 
business. 

"Last  August,  when  I  discussed  this  new  plan  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  coal  industry,  it  was  too  early  to 
judge  the  plan  by  results,  but  there  was  hope  for  a  larger 
per  capita  output — a  hope  based  in  part  upon  reports 
from  the  mines.  Cheaper  coal  seems  absolutely  essential  to 
Great  Britain's  domestic  industry  and  foreign  trade,  and 
this  stimulation  of  the  coal  miner  by  offering  him  a  tangible 
share  in  the  product  of  his  labor  is  both  just  and  oppor- 
tune. And  inasmuch  as  American  industry  in  general  also 
needs  cheaper  coal,  it  may  be  equally  opportune  for  us  to 
consider  as  a  leading  item  in  our  prosperity  program  some 
plan  for  product  sharing  that,  because  it  is  just  to  both 
labor  and  capital,  will  speed  up  our  coal-mining  industry 
and  benefit  all  the  industries  dependent  upon  it. 

"But  no  plan  of  product  sharing  will  help  unless  we  have 
the  product  to  share,  the  proceeds  to  divide.  After  dis- 
cussing these  four  items  in  a  prosperity  program,  I  can 
sum  it  all  up  by  saying  with  my  friend  Mr.  Ingalls,  'The 
only  foundation  for  prosperity  is  production,  and  in  the 
present  juncture  the  needs  demand  the  labor  of  everybody 
for  at  least  eight  hours  per  day  and  six  days  per  week 
for  such  wages  as  can  be  got.'  Under  those  terms  there 
may  again  be  good  times  to  be  shared  by  all." 
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Book  Reviews 


Putting  Thought  Into  Mine  Management 

THE  human  element  was  the  last  and  the  least  of  the 
studies  of  the  engineer  of  the  past.  For  all  Alexander 
Pope's  saying,  "the  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  we 
went  along  quite  well  satisfied  with  little  of  the  greatest 
of  studies.  For  a  while  it  was  not  even  in  the  college 
curriculum.  Instead  of  looking  ahead  we  bulled  our  way 
through — somehow.  We  learned  a  little,  it  is  true,  from 
these  frequent  collisions  and  repercussions.  But  now,  at 
last,  we  are  trying  feebly  to  get  somewhere,  out  of  the  air, 
a  science  of  management.  Perhaps  the  ways  of  men  after 
all  are  as  amenable  to  study  as  the  ways  of  a  pump  or 
the  vagaries  of  a  turbine. 

To  this  end  Robert  Z.  Virgin,  assistant  professor  of 
mining  in  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  published  a  little  book  of  fifteen  lessons  on  "Mine 
Management"  intended  for  the  classroom.  Many  an  execu- 
tive will  read  it  over  to  question  himself  as  to  whether  he 
has  just  the  right  slant  on  his  pei'sonnel  problems.  In  its 
109  pages  many  a  subordinate  will  glimpse  the  problems 
of  the  "higher  up,"  and  rest  better  content  when  he  knows 
others  have  troubles  as  well  as  himself. 

"Mine  Management"  is  a  little  book,  5  x  7i  in.,  that 
can  be  read  in  a  night  and  serve  for  reflection  the  better 
part  of  a  year.  After  all,  managers,  like  engineers,  are 
truly  born  and  not  made,  but  the  best  of  us  are  bettered 
by  studying  the  fundamentals  of  the  profession,  adding 
thus  expert  knowledge  to  temperament  and  good  judgment. 
Every  chapter  is  followed  by  questions  which  seem  to 
trench  deeply  into  theories  of  management.  Most  of  us 
could  write  a  book  on  the  subject  ourselves.  Perhaps  we 
would  be  better  for  the  experience  if  we  did.  But  in  any 
event,  this  little  book,  published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
of  8  Warren  St.,  New  York  City,  will  give  us  a  chance^ 
whether  we]  be  home-office  executives  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  or  firebosses  at  the  other,  to  talk  it  all  over  with  a 
man  who  has  faced  many  of  the  problems  by  which  we 
at  times  have  been  sorely  nettled. 


Coal  as  Modern  Science  Knows  It 

WELCOME  to  our  bookshelves  is  a  small  462-page 
volume  on  "Coal,  Its  Properties,  Analysis,  Classifi- 
cation, Geology,  Extraction,  Uses  and  Distribution."  The 
author,  Elwood  S.  Moore,  professor  of  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy and  dean  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  succinctly  covered  in  that  title  the 
character  of  the  book.  As  there  are  only  63  pages  in  aggre- 
gate dealing  with  extraction,  coal  preparation  and  coking, 
the  book  only  incidentally  discusses  the  mining  and  han- 
dling of  coal.  1  he  nature  of  coal  in  itself  and  in  relation 
to  its  geological  surroundings  is  well  and  adequately 
described  by  the  author,  whose  more  distant  travels  have 
taken  him  to  Alaska,  Alberta,  England,  France,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  if  not  to  many  other  coal-producing  areas, 
if  indeed  Alaska  after  so  many  futile  years  of  conservation 
may  really  be  said  to  be  producing  today. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  character  of  his  travels. 
Dr.  Moore's  volume  is  more  international  in  its  scope  than 
many  others  which  come  to  the  reviewer's  desk.  He  has 
drawn  extensively  from  the  springs  of  knowledge  that  rise 
in  France  and  England,  as  well,  of  course,  as  from  those 
that  are  more  familiar  to  most  of  us.  The  geology  of 
the  coal  measures  in  the  United  States  is  quite  acceptably 
treated,  enough  cross-sections  of  strata  being  given  to 
enable  the  reader  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  and  of  the  intervals  that  separate  them. 
Much  diligence  has  been  shown  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book.     The  author  must  have  painstakingly  prepared  him- 


self for  the  task  by  a  careful  indexing  of  coal  literature 
extending  over  many  years.  It  is,  therefore,  well  balanced, 
the  more  important  matters  being  given  their  appropriate 
place.  Many  books  are  filled  with  interesting  information, 
but  too  often  the  omissions  are  as  deplorable  as  the  in- 
clusions are  pleasing. 

The  book  measures  5^  x  91  in.  and  is  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  The  book  has  20 
plates  and  142  other  illustrations.  It  will  be  a  worthwhile 
addition  to  any  coal  man's  library. 


Australia  and  Orient  Seek  Cost  Sheets 
Of  National  Coal  Association 

FROM  a  coal  company  in  Sydney,  Australia,  came  a 
request  last  week  to  the  National  Coal  Association  for 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  association's  cost  accounting 
committee  and  the  coal  cost  sheets  prepared  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

In  forwarding  the  papers,  W.  B.  Reed,  secretary  of 
the  National,  stated  that  the  cost  sheet  had  been  given 
wide  circulation  throughout  the  United  States.  A  great 
many  companies,  he  said,  have  adopted  it  in  its  entirety; 
others  have  condensed  the  report,  adopting  the  main 
features.  In  probably  more  than  half  of  the  local  asso- 
ciations which  compose  the  membership  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  he  added,  this  form  of  cost  sheet  is  used 
as  the  official  form  on  which  to  collect  coal  costs. 

"In  the  interest  of  education  we  are  always  glad  to  send 
these  pamphlets  to  anybody,"  Mr.  Reed  said.  "Just  re- 
cently I  had  a  request  through  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants  for  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  a  gentleman  in 
Tientsin,  China.  We  also  have  sent  them  to  Alaska,  British 
Columbia,   Mexico  and  Central  America." 


Under- Water  Storage  Entails  Unnecessary 
Expense  If  Coal  Is  Carefully  Handled 

AT  each  of  the  terminals  of  the  Panama  Canal  there  are 
.  facilities  for  storing  coal  under  water.  Some  question 
arose  recently  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  wet  and  dry 
storage  of  coal.  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  referred 
the  matter  to  Prof.  H.  H.  Stoek,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Prof.  Stoek  replied  as  follows:  "I  would  report  that  sev- 
eral companies  in  Illinois  have  used  under-water  storage  ap- 
parently with  success.  One  of  the  first  companies  to  use 
this  form  was  the  Western  Electric  Co.  in  Chicago,  which 
has  a  number  of  concrete  pits,  also  the  Illinois  Traction 
Co.  has  used  this  method  at  several  of  its  larger  power 
plants.  Several  of  the  zinc  companies  in  the  state  have 
used  old  sloughs  for  temporary  storage  and  in  a  similar 
manner  a  number  of  mines  have  used  these  sloughs  for 
excess  production.  The  largest  under-water  storage  plant 
of  which  I  have  been  advised  is  that  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  where  provision  has  been  made  for 
100,000  tons.  The  Duquesne  Light  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  also 
has  a  large  under-water  storage  plant.  In  the  absence  of 
negative  reports  from  any  of  these  companies  I  assume  they 
have  found  under-water  storage  satisfactory.  Experiments 
made  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  small  quantities  of 
coal  under  water  have  shown  practically  no  deterioration. 

"The  two  large  plants  above  referred  to,  namely,  those  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  the  Duquesne  Light  Co.  are  of  too 
recent  construction  to  have  very  conclusive  results  extend- 
ing over  a  sufficient  period   of  time. 

"Under-water  storage  is,  of  course,  best  adapted  for  fine 
sizes  of  run-of-mine  coal  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
mixture  of  sizes  and  a  considerable  amount  of  fine  coal 
and  dust  in  the  material  stored.  If  the  coal  can  be  properly 
sized  and  carefully  handled  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  have  under-water  storage,  as  the  expense  of  the  plant  is, 
of  course,  materially  greater  than  ground  storage." 


Styles  fob  government  bureaucrats  must  change,  says 
Controller  Dawes,  advocating  a  lower  waste  line. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Eaited  W      n\ 
James  T.  DeardJ[       M.^ 

Formation  of  Coal  Seams 

Delta  Theory  of  Coal  Formation  Refuted — Evidence  of 
Elevation  and  Depression  of  Land  Areas  Support  In  Situ 
Theory  —  Other   Evidences   Contradict    Delta   Theory 


en 


WITH  much  interest  I  read  the 
article  supporting  what  may  be 
called  the  "delta  theory"  of  the  forma- 
tion of  coal  seams,  by  H.  W.  Hixon, 
Coal  Age,  Jan.  5,  p.  8,  which  was  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  by  the  letter  of  W. 
N.  Page,  in  the  issue.  Mar.  9,  p.  414. 

The  arguments  presented  by  these 
gentlemen,  I  must  admit,  have  failed 
to  convince  me  that  they  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  new  theory  which  they 
claim  explains  more  perfectly  the  for- 
mation of  our  coal  seams.  While  the 
subject  is  not  a  practical  one,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  of  great  interest  and  well 
forthy  of  discussion. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  our 
span  of  life  is  far  too  short  to  ever 
hope  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the 
actual  formation  of  a  coal  bed  by  ob- 
servation and  records  made  from  its 
inception  to  the  completion  of  the  de- 
posit. Our  theories  must,  therefore, 
remain  theories  supported  only  by  de- 
duction and  analogy. 

To  ESTABUSH  A  Theory 
In  building  up  a  theory,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  marshal!  all  the  available  facts 
as  evidence  for  and  against  the  as- 
sumed hypothesis.  These  separate  facts 
must  then  be  weighed  to  show  a  pre- 
dominance in  favor  of  or  in  opposition 
to  the  theory,  which  must  remain  pure 
assumption,  unless  the  evidence  is  un- 
controvertible. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Hixon  states  that 
"the  theory  of  growth  in  place  .  .  . 
makes  the  unreasonable  assumption 
that  the  earth  has  vibrated  like  a 
drumhead."  That  is  to  say,  there  must 
have  been  periods  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  the  surface  alternating 
each  other.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this 
writer  holds  to  the  belief  that  the  ma- 
terial forming  our  coal  beds  has  been 
transported  hither  as  drift  and  de- 
posited as  sediment  at  the  mouth  of 
enormous  deltas. 

By  way  of  analogy,  reference  is 
made  to  the  well  known  action  that  has 
been  observed  and  studied  in  the  great 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Much  of 
the  evidence  advanced,  however,  dis- 
proves the  contention  that  the  alternate 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  earth's 
surface  (making  possible  the  theory 
that  coal  was  formed  where  the  veg- 
etable matter  composing  it  grew)  "is 
open  to  many  serious  objections." 


In  support  of  this  statement,  for  in- 
stance, allow  me  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Hixon's  assumption  that,  preceding  the 
formation  of  the  Appalachian  coal 
measures,  "a  continent  existed  to  the 
east  of  the  present  continental  mass  of 
North  America."  He  seems  to  forget 
that  this  involves  a  like  assumption 
that  said  continent  was  later  depressed 
or  the  Appalachian  area  elevated  to 
conform  to  its  present  condition. 

The  So-Called  "Delta  Theory" 

In  working  out  his  delta  theory,  that 
writers'  claim  is  that  the  deposits  of 
the  Appalachian  system  and  the  great 
central  coal  basin  were  laid  down  as  a 
delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river 
system  traversing  his  alleged  Eastern 
Continent. 

He  argues  further,  in  support  of  his 
claim,  that  "sediments  are  always 
thickest  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  material  composing  them  was  de- 
rived." That,  he  assumes,  accounts  for 
the  thicker  deposits  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  their  thin- 
ning out  towards  the  west. 

Another  reference  to  the  formation 
of  the  Reelfoot  Lake,  in  Tennessee,  by 
reason  of  a  submergence  of  that  area 
during  the  earthquake  of  1811,  also 
supports  the  theory  of  the  unstable 
condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  as 
claimed  in  the  justification  of  the  "In 
situ"  theory  of  coal  formation. 

Again,  reference  is  made  to  the  for- 
mation of  small  islands,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  delta,  which  represents,  on 
a  small  scale,  the  same  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  elevation  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe.  All  of  these  go 
to  prove  as  an  actual  fact  the  "un- 
reasonable assumption"  of  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface. 

Arguments  Supporting  the  "In  Situ 
Theory" 

Allow  me  to  cite  briefly  a  few  facts 
in  support  of  the  old  theory  that  the 
coal  was  formed  where  the  vegetation 
once  grew.  To  my  mind,  it  is  the 
policy  of  wisdom  to  accept  the  simplest 
explanation  and  observed  facts,  and 
not  attempt  to  explain  them  away  by 
difficult   reasoning. 

1.  Much  of  our  coal  is  pure  and  con- 
tains little  besides  the  original  vege- 
table matter.  Regarding  the  ash  of  the 
coal,  many  modern  plants  that  are  al- 


lied to  the  coal  plants  contain  as  much 
as  5  per  cent  of  ash,  a  few  contain 
much  more.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  such  purity  of  vegetable  matter 
could  be  attained  in  the  formation  of  a 
delta  deposit. 

2.  There  are  coal  beds  of  a  very 
uniform  thickness  extending  over  large 
areas,  sometimes  thousands  of  square 
miles.  According  to  Mr.  Hixon's  own 
statement,  this  uniformity  could  not  be 
expected  in  a  delta  formation.  It  is 
suggestive,  rather,  of  a  large  swampy 
forest  of  luxurious  undergrowth. 

3.  The  vertical  position  of  tree  fos- 
sils, in  the  coal  formations,  might  be 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Hixon's  ingenious 
explanation,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
roots  of  these  trees  are  all  found  in 
the  underclay  that  formed  the  original 
floor  of  the  coal  seam  and  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  If  that  writer's  idea 
was  correct  the  roots  and  bases  of  the 
trees  would  occur  at  different  heights 
in  the  seam,  which  is  not  the  case. 

4.  The  imprints  of  ferns  and  other 
plants  found  in  the  coal  measures  are 
often  so  perfect  that  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  those  plants  having  been 
drifted  long  distances  and  still  retain- 
ing their  perfect  form. 

5.  The  vegetable  matter  forming 
coal  shows  an  intermingling  of  trunks, 
small  stems,  leaves  and  fruits  of  vari- 
ous plants,  in  such  proportions  as 
might  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
growth  of  a  swampy  forest.  But,  in 
the  formation  of  a  delta  there  is  al- 
ways a  segregating  process  that  would 
cause  isolated  collections,  of  driftwood 
and  much  foreign  material,  which  is 
not  found  in  our  coal  seams. 

6.  Finally,  the  well  known  Dismal 
Swamp  is  a  present-day  example  of 
vegetable  matter  accumulating,  m 
quantity,  with  little  mixture  of  sedi- 
ment. To  my  mind,  these  simple  facts 
point  strongly  to  the  "In  situ  theory  of 
coal  formation.  J.  B.  DE  Hart. 

Nacmine,  Alberta,  Canada. 

ANOTHER  LETTER 

Vibratory  action  of  the  earth's  surface 
proven  by  observed  facts— Many  dif- 
fiadties  in  adopting  the  drift  theory 
of  coal  formation. 

THERE  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Coal  Age  an  interesting  article, 
which  attempted  to  set  aside  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  the  formation  of  coal, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  necessary  as- 
sumed vibration  of  the  earth's  crust, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  ap- 
peared ridiculous. 

The  theory  offered  in  place  of  this 
is  that  our  coal  fields  were  once  great 
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river  deltas.  The  rivers  carried  down 
coarse  and  fine  sediment,  along  with  a 
large  amount  of  floating  vegetation. 
At  the  mouth,  the  coarse  sand  settled 
first,  followed  by  the  finer  material, 
and  last  of  all  the  woody  matter  be- 
came waterlogged  and  sank  far  out 
from  land. 

As  the  delta,  progressed,  each  of 
these  beds  advanced  forming  in  ascend- 
ing order  mattresses  of  woody  matter, 
layers  of  fine  mud  and  of  sand,  which 
afterward  consolidated  and  formed  the 
coal  measures,  including  shales,  slates 
and  sandstones. 

Some  Serious  Difficulties 

There  is  certainly  some  ground  for 
this  theory;  but  when  we  examine 
closely  the  data  we  meet  a  few  serious 
difficulties.  Let  us  look,  first,  at  the 
vibration  of  the  earth's  crust  which  is 
given  as  the  chief  objection  to  the  old 
theory. 

At  first  sight,  the  idea  seems 
strangely  absurd;  but  if  we  assume  the 
formation  of  coal  beds  by  river  deltas 
we  are  still  forced  to  admit  this  phe- 
nomenon. In  nearly  all  coal  fields 
there  are  several  beds  of  the  mineral. 
In  this  one,  the  Harlan  field,  there  are 
twelve  beds  of  coal  that  are  workable 
or  nearly  so,  separated  by  layers  of 
slate  and  sandstone,  ranging  from  100 
to  1,000  ft.  in  thickness. 

Now,  after  the  formation  of  one  bed 
by  a  river  delta,  there  could  only  be  one 
way  to  form  another  and  that  would  be 
to  start  again  and  build  a  second  as 
the  delta  advanced,  which  could  only 
occur  by  the  earth  sinking,  and  later 
being  elevated  as  it  now  stands. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  coal  fields  where 
we  find  marks  of  the  earth's  vibration. 
A  striking  example  is  seen  on  the 
Saguenay  River,  Quebec.  In  places, 
the  formation  has  the  marks  of  old  sea 
beaches,  as  high  as  200  ft.  above  the 
water,  while  the  bottom  is  far  below 
sea  level. 

Alternate  Elevation  and  Sinking 

The  vibration,  as  told  by  this  forma- 
tion, shows  there  must  have  been,  first, 
an  elevation  while  the  river  cut  its  bed; 
later,  a  subsidence  till  the  sea  flowed  up 
the  valley;  this  being  followed  by  an- 
other elevation  of  the  strata  to  its  pres- 
ent position. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  the  laying 
down  of  the  coal  beds  with  a  following 
cover  of  clay,  a  river  could  deposit  an 
even  layer  of  clay,  a  few  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  bed,  over  such  great 
areas.  In  fact,  nature  has  not  always 
been  careful  in  the  selection  of  part- 
ings, as  would  be  expected  if  they  were 
laid  far  out  from  land. 

Near  Coeburn,  Va.,  there  is  a  coal 
seam  having  a  sandstone  parting  of 
about  two  inches  and  in  many  mines  in 
this  field  the  roof  is  of  sandstone  lying 
directly  on  the  coal. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  tropical  plant,  a  fern  for  in- 
stance, could  be  floated  down  a  river 
several  thousand  miles,  perhaps,  and 
then  become  waterlogged  and  sink  and 
still  leave  an  impression  in  the  cover- 
ing silts,  perfect  to  the  smallest  pinnae. 


It  does  not  follow  however  that  coal 
can  only  be  formed  in  tropical  climes 
producing  such  plants. 

I  have  seen  peat  bogs,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach;  and  one  could  only  guess  at  the 
depth  of  the  bog.  Also,  I  have  read 
that  there  are  large  areas  of  the  same 
in  Ontario,  the  Northwest  Territories 
and  in  Alaska.  If  these  bogs  should 
later  be  covered  with  mud  and  sand,  it 
does  not  require  a  great  imagination  to 
see  them  eventually  turned  to  coal. 

Another  fact  about  coal  is  the  preva- 
lence of  fireclay  underlying  the  seam. 
A  large  percentage  of  all  coal  seams 
are  thus  underlaid  with  this  material. 
It  differs  from  the  surrounding  rock  in 
that  it  is  free  from  such  substances  as 
iron  that  plants  would  take  in  growing, 
so  that  if  the  stumps  in  the  roof  could 
have  been  carried  there  we  still  have 
reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  ma- 
terial may  have  grown  there. 

Coal  Beds  Originally  Vast 
Swampy  Areas 

Taking  all  facts  into  consideration  it 
would  look  more  as  if  our  coal  beds 
were  once  great  swamps  with  choked 
drainage  and  which  held  the  humic  acid 
that  prevented  the  dead  plants  from 
decaying.  Thousands  of  acres  were 
thus  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  peat. 

Gradually  the  land  sank  and  the  sea 
crept  over  the  marshes.  Rivers 
brought  in  silt  and  the  sea  spread  it 
evenly  over  its  bottom.  But  this  condi- 
tion was  short-lived  and  soon  the  land, 
over  g^reat  areas,  was  once  again  ele- 
vated a  little  above  water  level;  and 
great  forests  of  giant  ferns  again 
covered  it  and,  for  ages,  kept  piling 
their  fallen  trunks  into  a  thick  woody 
mat. 

Again  the  sea  advanced  so  slowly, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  scarcely  notice- 
able; but  this  time  it  was  to  stay  for 
ages,  with  its  bottom  gradually  sinking 
and  being  filled  with  sand  almost  as 
fast  as  it  subsided. 

Then,  later,  another  great  change 
took  place.  The  sea  bottom  rose  till  it 
was  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
surface.  Swift  streams  cut  deep  val- 
leys through  the  old  sediments  and,  in 
time,  man  came  and  found  in  the  side 
of  the  valley  a  seam  of  coal  having  a 
fireclay  bottom,  a  sandstone  top,  and 
near  the  center  a  slate  parting  partial- 
ly turned  to  fireclay.  Fred  Ross. 

Lenarue,  Ky. 


Do  Foremen  Sleep  on  the  Job? 

Xo  chance  for  a  foreman  to  sleep  on  the 
job — Superintendents  duties  give  him 
no  opportunity — The  superintendent 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
mine. 

IN  A  LETTER  appearing  in  Coal  Age, 
Feb.  23,  p.  333,  James  Thompson 
accuses  some  mine  foremen  of  losing 
their  ambition  and  permitting  the  mine 
in  their  charge  to  go  to  the  bad  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  almost  unredeem- 
able and  much  money  is  lost  by  the 
operator. 

If  there  are  such  foremen  in  charge 


of  mines  it  has  never  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  meet  them,  during  my  fifty 
years  of  mining,  here  and  in  the  old 
country.  It  is  true  that  some  men  are 
not  as  good  managers  as  others  and 
unable  to  get  the  same  results;  but  the 
superintendent  is  to  blame  if  he  permits 
the  bad  management  of  a  foreman  to 
damage  the  mine,  in  his  charge,  to  the 
extent  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

Superintendent  to  Blame  If 
Foremen  Fail 

As  a  rule,  the  mine  foreman  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and 
that  official,  if  at  all  efficient,  will  never 
allow  conditions  to  become  so  bad  in  the 
mine  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  his  company.  I 
have  never  found  a  superintendent  that 
would  permit  his  foreman  to  sleep  on 
the  job,  for  which  he  himself  would 
suffer  eventually. 

For  the  most  part,  the  duties  of  a 
superintendent  require  him  to  see  that 
the  upkeep  of  the  mine  and  its  develop- 
ment are  not  neglected.  His  eye  is  ever 
on  the  daily  cost-sheet.  True,  it  may 
often  happen  that  the  management  of  a 
mine  will  restrict  the  superintendent  in 
the  matter  of  expense  for  development 
work;  but  that  need  not  result  in  per- 
mitting the  mine  to  run  down  if  the 
superintendent  is  a  capable  man. 

Speaking  of  an  incompetent  mine 
foreman,  Mr.  Thompson  suggests  that 
such  a  one  should  be  punished  in  a  way 
that  he  will  remember  and  his  certifi- 
cate withdrawn.  In  this  regard,  let  me 
say  that  a  man's  certificate  has  little 
weight  with  the  management  of  a  mine. 
In  the  selection  of  a  mine  foreman, 
little  regard  is  had  for  the  certificate 
that  the  man  may  hold.  The  real  object 
under  consideration  is  the  man  himself. 
When  .seeking  a  position  as  foreman, 
the  applicant  must  have  more  evidence 
of  his  ability  than  a  mere  certificate. 

Sullivan,  Ind.  R.  J.  Pickett. 


Industrial  Waste 

Coal  mining  no  exception  to  industrial 
traste — Mine  officials  responsible  for 
good  working  conditions  —  Inef- 
ficienc\j  of  mine  labor  twofold — Dis- 
regard of  mine  laivs  and  regulatioyis 
and  ignorance  of  m,i7iers  cause  of 
m/uch  waste. 

"\  XT' HO  is  responsible  for  indus- 
VV  trial  waste?"  This  question 
formed  the  title  of  an  excellent  article, 
by  R.  Dawson  Hall,  Coal  Age,  Jan.  12, 
p.  50,  and  impressed  me  very  forcibly. 
The  article  commented  on  the  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  engineers  ap- 
pointed to  make  investigations  with  a 
view  to  eliminate  unnecessary  waste  in 
industry.  I  have  since  read  the  report 
myself  and  it  caused  a  slight  thrill  of 
alarm  when  I  contemplated  its  full 
meaning. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  there  is  no 
reflection  on  the  local  management  of 
the  mine  where  I  am  employed.  My 
experience  is  wholly  one  of  mining  coal 
and,  from  a  special  study  of  mining 
conditions  in  all  my  travels,  there  is 
no  flattery  in  saying  that  both  the  su- 
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perintendent  and  the  mine  manager 
(foreman),  here,  have  made  a  remark- 
able record  for  themselves. 

Although  handicapped  by  an  old 
worn-out  system  that  cannot  keep  step 
with  recent  developments,  these  two  of- 
ficials have  been  able  to  produce  a 
tonnage,  from  this  old  remodeled  mine, 
that  cannot  be  beat  by  any  one  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  his  experience. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  them,  by  reason  of  the 
condition  against  which  they  labored, 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  items  of  waste 
in  operating  the  mine.  The  most  im- 
portant item,  in  this  regard,  was  the 
ventilation  of  the  working  places  in  the 
mine. 

Most  of  us  have  our  particular 
hobby  and  mine  is  probably  ventilation. 
No  one  familiar  with  mining  will  deny 
that  this  is  a  chief  factor  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  mine.  As  in  the  present  case, 
mine  officials  are  not  always  to  be 
charged  with  waste,  as  being  due  to 
inefficient  management. 

Efforts  to  Improve  Ventilation 
Not  Always  Successful 

In  the  mine  to  which  I  refer,  the 
ventilation  became  inadequate  about 
three  years  ago  when  it  was  decided  to 
install  a  new  fan.  A  large  fan  of  the 
Jeffrey  type  was  then  put  in  operation 
at  the  mine.  The  air-courses  were 
cleaned  up  and  the  stoppings  repaired, 
but  still  there  was  little  improvement 
in  the  working  places  where  the  air 
was  very  weak. 

The  last  report  of  our  district  mine 
inspector  stated  that  the  mine  was  "in 
fair  condition,  except  the  ventilation," 
and  made  certain  recommendations 
with  which  the  management  complied 
gladly.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
but  that  all  mine  officials  are  respon- 
sible for  good  working  conditions  as  far 
as  these  can  be  improved  by  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  waste  for  which 
mine  labor  is  responsible,  I  would  say  it 
is  of  a  twofold  nature;  namely,  disre- 
gard for  mining  laws  and  regulations, 
on  the  part  of  the  men;  and  the  ignor- 
ance and  wilfulness  of  a  large  number 
of  the  workers. 

To  overcome  the  first  of  these  causes 
gi'eater  discipline  is  required  in  the 
mine.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  mine  of- 
ficial to  see  that  their  instructions  are 
promptly  obeyed.  Violations  of  orders 
should  be  punished  by  a  suitable  penal- 
ty. In  regard  to  the  second,  men  that 
are  wilful  or  ignorant  must  be  edu- 
cated to  a  different  attitude.  Men  must 
be  given  work  that  they  are  capable  to 
perform.  There  is  always  a  waste 
when  aged  men  or  men  incapacitated 
for  work  are  employed. 

The  real  problem  that  confronts  the 
mining  industry,  today,  is  to  ascertain 
and  eliminate  these  different  items  of 
waste  so  that  the  coal  industry  can  be 
brought  to  an  efficient  standing.  The 
same  rules  and  principles  that  have  de- 
veloped the  high  standard  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  should  be  applied  alike  to 
the  mining  of  coal  if  the  standard  ot 
the  coal  industry  is  to  be  raised. 

Staunton,  111.  Henry  Bock. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Fire  on  a  Heavily  Timbered  Mine  Parting 

Fall  on  Mine  Parting  Timbered  to  a  Good  Height— Much 
Dust  Accumulated  on  Timbers  to  Which  Trolley  Wire  Is 
Anchored — Fire  Occurs  Ehie  to   Some    Unknown   Cause 


While  on  a  visit  to  a  certain  mine,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  the  possible 
cause  of  a  fire  that  had  started  in  the 
timbers  on  the  shaft  bottom.  There 
was  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
expressed  among  the  men  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  fire.  Following  are  the 
facts,  as  I  gathered  them: 

A  heavy  fall  of  roof  had  occurred, 
sometime  since,  on  the  shaft  bottom 
and,  as  a  result,  the  parting  had  been 
timbered  to  a  considerable  height.  Nat- 
urally, there  was  much  dust  accumu- 
lated on  these  timbers.  I  found  that 
the  trolley  wire  extended  to  within  25 
ft.  of  the  shaft.  At  that  point,  it  was 
anchored  to  the  timbers  by  a  chain  and 
an  insulator  to  prevent  the  short-cir- 
cuiting of  the  current. 

A  little  investigation  showed,  how- 
ever, that  the  end  of  the  trolley  wire 
was  turned  upward  into  the  dusty  cribs. 
On  this  account,  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  a  possible  sparking  of  the 
wire  in  contact  with  the  timbers  had 
ignited  the  dust.  On  inquiry,  I  found 
that  the  fire  was  discovered  by  the 
nightshift  about  9  p.m.  It  started  just 
at  the  point  where  the  trolley  wire 
ended. 

The  track  here  was  covered  with  oil 
that  had  dripped  from  the  can  when 
oiling  the  cars,  before  hauling  trips  in- 
to the  mine.  Added  to  this,  the  water 
pipe  at  the  side  of  the  track  was  in- 
closed in  a  box  filled  with  manure  to 
prevent  its  freezing.  The  fire  was  a 
bad  one,  though  well  fought  by  the 
rescue  team  sent  from  a  nearby  station. 
The  twenty-four  mules  in  the  mine 
were  all  lost,  though  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  save  them. 

Some  two  weeks  or  more  after  it  was 
thought  to  be  under  control  and  new 
timbers  had  been  put  in  place,  the  fire 
broke  out  afresh  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  seal  the  place.  Now,  I  have 
been  wondering  if  it  was  possible,  under 
the  conditions  described,  for  this  fire  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  sparking  at 
the  end  of  the  trolley  wire.  Will  Coal 
Age  and  its  practical  readers  give  their 
opinions  in  this  regard?  It  is  quite 
likely  that  some  have  had  a  similar 
experience.  Inquirer. 

,  III. 


the  dust,  caused  by  the  short-circuiting 
of  current,  at  the  unprotected  end, 
which  was  probably  in  contact  with  the 
dust-covered  timbers  above  the  road, 
consisting  chiefly  of  cribs  of  split 
props. 

If  the  dust  was  damp  or  moist  that 
condition  would  invite  a  short-circuit- 
ing of  sufficient  current  to  start  a 
smoldering  fire  in  the  dusty  timbers. 
Then,  the  dropping  of  glowing  embers 
and  particles  of  dust  onto  the  oily 
tracks  below  would  soon  develop  a 
disastrous  conflagration  that  would 
not  be  long  in  spreading  and  envelop- 
ing the  timbers  in  the  entry.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  this  question 
further  discussed. 


Surveying  Problem 

Bearing  and  distance  betiveen  two 
small  islands  determined  by  triangu- 
lation,  from  baseline  on  shore. 

IN  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  po- 
sition of  two  small  islands  lying  some 
distance  off  shore,  a  baseline  A  B  was 
established  and  bearings  taken  from  A 
and  B  to  the  points  C  and  D  on  the 
two  islands,  respectively,  giving  the 
following  data: 

Base,  A-B,  N  35°  00'  W,  100  yd.; 
B-C,  N  40°  00'  E;  B-D,  S  68°  54'  E; 
A-C,  N  30°  00'  E;  A-D,  N  82°  21'  E. 

It  is  desired  to  find  the  length  and 
bearing  of  the  line  C  D,  joining  these 


points  on  the  two  islands.     Please  ex- 
plain the  method  and  calculate  the  re- 
quired length  and  bearing  of  this  line. 
R.  T.  Stewart. 
Fernie,  B.   C,  Canada. 


This  is  an  interesting  question  and 
one  that  we  hope  will  bring  out  good 
suggestions  from  many  readers.  In  our 
opinion,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
origin  of  the  fire  was  the  ignition   of 


Referring  to  the  accompanying 
figure,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the 
two  triangles  ABC  and  ABD,  to  ascer- 
tain the  lengths  of  the  lines  BC  and  BD, 
respectively.  Then,  the  length  and 
bearing  of  the  line  CD  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  triangle  BCD. 

First,  find  the  angles  ABC  and  BCA 
from  the  given  bearings;  thus,  in  the 
triangle  ABC,  angle  ABC  =  105  deg.; 
angle  BCA  =  10  deg.  Then,  since  the 
baseline  AB  is  100  vd..  we  have 
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BC  =  100 


sin  65°    ^   100  X  0.90631 
sin  10°  0.17365 

521.9  yd. 
Likewise,  in  the  triangle  ABD,  angle 
BDA  =  28°  45'  and  the  exterior  angle 
XAB  =  62°  39';  and  we  have 

sin  62°  39'     100  X  0.88822 


tan  i  difference   _    tan  i  diff.    _ 


tan  54' 
tan  i  diff 


27'  1.39936 

1.39936  X  337.3 


337.3 
706.5 

0.66808 


BD  =  100  ■ 


0.48099 


sin  28°  45' 
184.6  yd. 
Therefore,  in  the  triangle  BCD  we 
have  found  the  two  sides  BC  and  BD; 
and  as  the  angle  ABD  =  33°  54'  the 
angle  CBD  is  105°  00'  —  33°  54'  = 
71°  06'.  But  when  two  sides  and  the 
included  angle  of  a  triangle  are  given, 
the  ratio  of  the  sum  and  the  difference 
of  the  two  sides  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  tangent  of  the  half-sum  and  the 
tangent  of  the  half-difference  of  the 
two  remaining  angles.  The  sum  of  the 
two  sides  just  found  is  706.5  yd.;  and 
their  difference  337.3  yd.  Also,  the  half- 
sum  of  the  two  remaining  angles  is 

1(180°  —  71°  06')    =  54°  27'. 
Then,     the     half-difference     of     these 
angles  is  found;  thus 


706.5 

The  angle  corresponding  to  this 
tangent  is  33°  45',  which  is  the  half- 
difference  of  the  two  remaining  angles. 
Adding  the  half-difference  to  the  half- 
sum  gives  the  greater,  and  subtracting 
the  half-difference  from  the  half-sum 
gives  the  lesser  of  the  two  angles. 

Therefore,  the  angle  BCD  is  54°  27' 
—  33°  45'    =   20°  42'. 

Finally,  the  bearing  CB  being  S  40° 
W,  the  bearing  CD  is  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  angle  BCD  from  that  bear- 
ing, which  gives  S  19°   18'  W. 

The  length  of  the  line  CD  is  now  cal- 
culated, from  the  triangle  BCD,  in  the 
same  manner  as  before;  thus, 

CD   =    521.9  ^-   ^^°   ''' 


sin 
521.9    X    0.94609 


!°   12'   " 
494.0  yd. 


0.99951 

The  required  course  CD  is,  therefore 
S  19°  18'  W,  494.0  yd. 


These  should  be  driven  on  the  floor  of 
the  lower  seam  and  of  such  a  size  as  to 
provide  amply  for  the  estimated  ton- 
nage of  the  mine.  If  the  seams  do  not 
outcrop  on  the  property,  a  shaft  should 
be  sunk  as  far  to  the  dip  of  the  seam 
as  practicable,  so  as  to  provide  good 
drainage  and  haulage  in  the  mine,  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  shipping  facilities  on 
the  surface. 

All  coal  to  the  dip  of  the  shaft  should 
be  worked  out  in  advance  of  that  to  the 
rise,  unless  there  are  reasons  for  doing 
otherwise.  From  the  foot  of  the  shaft 
the  main  roads  or  slopes  are  driven  to 
the  dip  and  the  rise  of  the  seam.  Gang- 
ways or  levels  are  then  driven  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  main  slope  head- 
ings and  the  coal  worked  out  to  the  rise 
of  these  levels.     As   shown  in  the  ac- 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 


(Ansicered  by  Request) 


Question — Show  by  sketch  how  an 
anchor  post  should  be  set  to  withstand 
the  pull  of  the  chain  when  drawing 
timber  in  a  mine. 

Answer — As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  an  anchor  post  must  be 
inclined  so  as  to  lean  toward  the  post 
that  is  being  drawn.  The  chain  is  at- 
tached to  the  foot  of  the  post,  which 
must  be  given  a  good  foothold  in  the 


floor  and  made  secure  by  driving  a 
hardwood  wedge  between  it  and  the 
roof.  In  this  position,  the  pull  of  the 
chain  tends  to  tighten  the  post. 

Question — What  size  of  pipe  should 
be  used  in  transmitting  1,000  cu.ft.  of 
air  per  minute  a  distance  of  4,000  ft., 
at  sea  level,  when  the  initial  gage  pres- 
sure is  60  lb.? 

Answer — The  volume  of  compressed 
air  varies  inversely  as  the  absolute 
pressure  on  the  air.  Taking  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  at  sea  level,  as  15  lb. 


per  sq.in.,  the  ratio  of  the  absolute 
pressures,  in  this  case,  is  15:  (15  +  60); 
or  15 :  75  =  1:5.  That  is  to  say  the 
volume  of  compressed  air  will  be  I  of 
that  of  the  free  air  before  compression, 
or  1,000  -=-  5  =  200  cu.ft.  per  min. 

In  the  transmission  of  air  in  pipes,  it 
is  customary  to  estimate  on  a  velocity 
of  2,000  ft.  per  min.,  which  will  re- 
quire a  sectional  area  in  the  pipe,  in 
this  case,  200  -^  2,000  =  0.1  sq.ft.;  or 
0.1  X  144  =  14.4  sq.in.  The  internal 
diameter  of  the  pipe  must  therefore  be 
d  =  V14.4  H-  0.7854  =  4.28,  say  4i  in. 
Question — Is  there  any  loss  in  con- 
verting steam  power  into  compressed 
air?    If  so,  what  are  the  causes? 

Answer — Yes;  there  is  a  mechanical 
loss  of  power,  due  to  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  steam  and  air  cylin- 
ders; also,  a  loss  of  heat,  by  radiation; 
and,  lastly,  a  loss  due  to  transmission 
of  the  air  through  the  valves  and  ducts 
on  the  compressor. 

Question — Explain  the  best  method 
of  working  two  continuous  seams  of 
coal  lying  at  an  average  depth  of  700 
ft.  beloxv  the  surface  and  having  an  in- 
clination of  23  deg.  The  upper  seam  is 
U  ft.  thick  and  overlaid  %vith  a  bed  of 
fireclay.  The  two  seams  are  separated 
by  a  parting  of  shale  7  ft.  thick.  The 
thickness  of  the  lower  seam  is  15  ft. 
and  the  floor  of  the  seam  is  hard. 

Answer — If  these  seams  outcrop  on 
the  property,  the  mine  should  be  opened 
by  driving  the  main  slopes  two  or  three 
abreast  on   the   full   dip   of   the   seam. 
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companying  figure,  the  haulage  road  in 
each  level  should  be  driven  in  the  lower 
bench  of  the  thick  seam,  while  the  air- 
course  paralleling  this  road  should  be 
driven  in  the  upper  seam  and  the  shale 
parting  dividing  the  two  seams.  The 
rooms  in  the  upper  thin  seam  should  be 
driven  in  advance  of  those  in  the  lower 
seam,  so  that  the  pillars  can  be  drawn 
back  before  the  corresponding  pillars  in 
the  lower  seam  are  taken  out. 

Question — Describe  a  form  of  tim- 
bering sometimes  used  where  a  coal 
seam  of  moderate  thickness  is  overlaid 
with  two  or  three  feet  of  soft  strata 
that  falls  constantly  and  gives  much 
trouble  on  the  roads. 

Answer — A  form  of  timbering  roads 
and  air-courses,  under  these  conditions, 
is  that  known  as  the  "herring-bone" 
system  shown  in  the  accompanying  fig- 


ure. It  consists  of  three  longitudinal 
stringers,  one  at  each  shoulder  at  the 
top  of  the  coal  and  a  third  in  the  center 
above  the  roadway.  The  two  legs  form- 
ing a  timber  set  are  slightly  inclined  so 
as  to  give  an  outward  thrust  in  support 
of  the  two  shoulder  stringers.  The  roof 
stringer  is  supported  by  two  short 
struts  resting  on  the  shoulder  stringers, 
after  the  manner  of  the  gable  roof  of  a 
house.  The  struts  are  fitted  to  the 
stringers  in  a  manner  to  afford  good 
support  to  the  lagging  holding  the  loose 
material  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
roadway. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THE  optimism  that  always  returns  with  the  opening  of  spring 
weather  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  increase  in  retail  trade  and 
the  better  feeling  generally  which  has  prevailed  recently,  in  spite 
of  the  news  of  floods,  strikes  and  a  late  crop  season.  That  this  optimism 
is  based  upon  better  fundamental  conditions  is  shown  by  the  trend  of 
the  figures  so  far  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  use  in 
its  latest  "Survey  of  Current  Business."  Statistics  of  actual  com- 
mercial and  industrial  movements  during  March,  so  far  as  they  were 
available  up  to  April  18,  show  a  profound  improvement  over  the 
condition  a  year  ago. 

"Two  outstanding  features  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,"  the 
department  states,  "are  the  marked  increases  in  iron  and  steel  activity 
and  the  big  increase  in  construction.  Since  April  1  the  coal  strike  has 
resulted  in  almost  total  cessation  of  work  in  the  anthracite  mines  and 
a  reduction  of  more  than  66  per  cent  in  bituminous  output;  however, 
owing  to  the  exceptionally  heavy  stocks  of  coal,  this  situation  has  so 
far  had  but  little  effect  upon  business. 

"Consumption  of  cotton  by  textile  mills  in  March  amounted  to 
518,450  bales,  which  is  at  about  the  same  rate  of  activity  as  for 
February,  if  the  longer  month  is  taken  into  account.  Consumption  was 
slightly  less  than  in  January,  due  no  doubt,  to  the  labor  troubles  in  the 
New  England  mills.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  the  amount  of  cotton 
used  by  mills  shows  an  increase  of  80,000  bales.  Exports  of  cotton  in 
March  amounted  to  461,484  bales,  which,  although  below  the  average, 
was  much  larger  than  for  either  the  month  before  or  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  ago. 

"The  production  of  both  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  has  been  on  the 
increase  since  last  July,  but  an  advance  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  in 
March,  compared  to  February,  marks  by  far  the  largest  increase  for 
any  single  month.  Pig-iron  production  of  2,0.35,000  tons  is  over 
600,000  greater  than  either  the  output  of  the  month  before  or  in  March 
last  year.  This  production  figure  has  not  been  equaled  since 
January,  1921. 

"Steel-ingot  output,  allowing  pro-rata  for  non-reporting  firms, 
amounted  to  2,816,000  tons,  or  850,000  tons  more  than  in  February,  and 
the  largest  production  for  any  month  since  November,  1920.  The 
unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  on  March 
31,  1922,  amounted  to  4,494,000  tons,  an  increase  of  373,000  tons  over 
the  condition  at  the  end  of  February-.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Steel 
Corporation's  unfilled  orders  have  shown  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  month  since  July,  1920. 

"Shipments  of  automobiles  reported  by  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  indicate  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
preceding  month.  Rail  shipments  amounted  to  25,210  carloads 
compared  to  19,636  in  February,  while  driveaway  and  boat  shipments 
totaled  16,068  machines,  against  only  10,353  in  the  month  before. 

"Building  contracts  awarded  in  the  27  northeastern  states  during 
March  were  valued  at  $293,637,000,  compared  to  $177,472,000  in 
February  and  $164,092,000  in  March  a  year  ago. 

"Exports  in  March  were  valued  at  $332,000,000,  compared  to  $250,- 
748,000  in  February  and  $386,680,000  in  March,  1921.  Imports  also 
increased  from  $215,743,000  in  February  to  $258,000,000  in  March.  It 
is  too  early  to  say  whether  these  figures  mark  a  turning  point  in  our 
dwindling  foreign  trade  or  not,  but  they  offer  some  encouragement." 


Freight  Loadings  Fall  Further 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
week  ended  April  8  totaled  714,268 
cars,  compared  with  827,011  during 
the  preceding  week,  or  a  reduction 
of  112,743  cars.  This  was,  however, 
an  increase  of  19,387  over  the  cor- 
responding week  in  1921,  but  a  de- 
crease of  87,291  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  in  1920.  The 
decrease  compared  with  the  previous 
week  was  due  to  a  falling  off  in 
shipments  of  coal  as  a  result  of  the 
miners'  strike.  Reports,  however, 
showed  an  increase  in  shipments 
of  merchandise  and  miscellaneous 
freight.  Coal  loadings  for  the  week 
totaled  69,456  cars,  a  decrease  from 
the  week  before  of  115,496. 

Coal   Strike  Stimulates  Steel   Trade 

"The  coal  strike's  effect  upon  the 
iron  and  steel  market  in  the  past 
week,"  according  to  the  Iron  Age, 
"has  been  seen  chiefly  in  advancing 
pig  iron  prices  and  in  increased  de- 
mand and  stiffening  prices  for  rolled 
products.  Actual  production  of  coal 
has  changed  little  outside  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  district,  where  it  is  some- 
what less,  and  the  rate  of  steel 
works  and  rolling  mill  operations  is 
about  75  per  cent  for  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  close  to  70  per  cent  for 
independent  companies. 

"The  volume  of  fabricated  steel 
business  closed  in  March,  139,300 
tons,  was  almost  as  much  as  that  of 
January  and  February  combined  and 
was  over  30  per  cent  better  than  the 
March  average  for  the  preceding 
ten  years.  For  the  first  quarter 
contracting  has  engaged  about  54 
per  cent  of  bridge  and  structural 
shop  capacity,  or  only  two  or  three 
per  cent  below  the  average  for  the 
last  decade. 

"Lettings  for  the  past  week  in  fab- 
ricated steel  exceed  60,000  tons,  or 
half  again  what  is  weekly  capacity, 
about  41,000  tons.  The  figures  do 
not  include  Seattle's  12,200-ton  pipe 
line,  now  finally  awarded.  Fresh 
structural  work  requiring  17,000  tons 
has  appeared. 

"Pending  railroad  car  business  in- 
dicates early  buying  of  fully  16,000 
ears.  Locomotives  placed  with  two 
builders  in  the  past  week  number 
174   and  25  are  under  negotiation." 


Prosperity  Near,  Says  W.  M.  Wood 

In  a  recent  statement  on  con- 
ditions in  the  woolen  industry,  Wil- 
liam M.  Wood,  president  of  the 
American  Woolen  Co.,  said: 

"An  era  of  prosperity  is  undoubt- 
edly near  at  hand.  The  woolen  mills 
of  our  company  are  well  sold  up  and 
at  full  capacity  and,  while  the  wors- 
ted business  is  not  normal,  it  is  im- 
proving. Our  large  staple  worsted 
units  have  sufficient  orders  to  insure 
their  operation  at  80  to  85  per  cent 
capacity  for  a  considerable  period." 
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Latest  Bland  Bill  Proposes  Commission  of 
Ten  to  Probe  Coal  Industry  in  2  Years 

A  COAL  commission  of  ten  members — four  government 
officials,  two  representatives  each  of  operators,  miners 
and  the  public — to  investigate  various  phases  of  the  coal 
industry  in  two  years  is  the  latest  proposal  appearing  in 
Congress.  It  is  fathered  by  Representative  Bland,  of 
Indiana.  The  civilian  members  are  to  receive  $6,000  a 
year  salary,  while  the  government  officials — namely,  the 
directors  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Census,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics — are 
to  receive  no  additional  pay  above  that  they  now  receive. 

The  commission  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Coal  Investiga- 
tion Agency"  and  is  designed  to  procure  information  for 
Congress  as  a  basis  of  legislation  to  settle  industrial  dis- 
putes and  prevent  overdevelopment  of  the  coal  industry;  to 
stabilize  and  to  levy  taxes  in  respect  to  such  industry,  and 
to  regulate  commerce  in  coal  among  the  states  and  with 
foreign  countries.  The  agency  also  is  to  investigate  as  to 
the  supply,  production,  distribution,  storage  and  consump- 
tion of  coal  and  its  grading  and  economic  utilization;  as 
to  the  relations  between  operators  of  coal  mines  and  their 
employees,  with  particular  reference  to  wages,  hours  of 
labor  and  working  conditions,  and  as  to  the  ownership  and 
physical  value  of  coal  lands  and  property  of  mine  operators. 

The  bill  proposes  that  no  person  shall  ship  or  receive  from 
shipment  in  commerce  among  the  several  states  or  with 
foreign  nations  any  coal  during  such  time  in  the  existence  of 
the  agency  as  such  person  willfully  fails  or  refuses  to  make 
any  report  required  by  the  agency,  the  bill  giving  it  full 
powers,  subject  to  court  support,  in  obtaining  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  .papers. 


194,698  Bituminous  and  95,000  Anthracite 
Miners  on  Strike  in  Pennsylvania 

THE  estimated  number  of  miners  in  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields  involved  in  the  present  coal  strike  in 
Pennsylvania  totals  289,698,  according  to  figures  just  an- 
nounced by  the  State  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry.  Of  this  number  95,000  are 
estimated  to  be  anthracite  miners  on  strike  and  194,698 
bituminous  miners. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  80,398  bituminous  miners  are 
reported  on  strike;  the  Johnstown  district  reports  60,000 
and  the  estimated  number  of  miners  "voluntarily  idle"  in  the 
Monongahela-Youghiogheny  valleys  is  30  000,  while  in  the 
New  Kensington  coal  district  there  are  16,000  strikers. 

In  the  anthracate  region  60,000  miners  are  reported  on 
strike  in  the  Scranton  district,  20,000  in  the  Williamsport 
district  and  15,000  in  the  Harrisburg  district. 

Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try, in  making  these  figures  public  April  19,  said  the  reports 
were  based  on  estimates  made  by  the  employment  officials 
of  the  department's  employment  offices.  These  offices  are 
compelled  by  law  to  refrain  from  supplying  men  where  a 
strike  is  in  force. 

The  state  bureau's  figures  on  employment  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  April  show  that  unemployment  outside  the 
mining  industry  dropped  approximately  30,000  from  the 
total  of  278,850  idle  persons  reported  April  1  to  248,560  on 
April  15. 


To  Confer  on  Training  Business  Student  in 
Engineering  and  Engineer  in  Business 

THE  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  calling 
a  second  public  conference  on  commercial  engineering 
on  behalf  of  a  committee  on  commercial  engineering  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  investigate  business  training  of  engineers 
and   engineering   training   for  students   of  business. 

The  conference  will  be  held  May  1  and  2  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh.  The  conference  will 
be  open  to  the  public. 

Owing  to  the   timeliness   of   the   subject,   the  conference 


in  Pittsburgh  will  have  even  greater  national  significance 
than  the  first  public  conference  on  this  question,  which 
was  held  in  Washington  two  and  one-half  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  this  committee  on  commercial  engineering 
of  which  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, is  chairman. 

The  Pittsburgh  conference  will  deal  with  the  new  prob- 
lems, that  have  recently  arisen  in  modem  industries,  the 
solution  of  which  demands  a  more  scientific  approach  to 
include  job  analyses  and  personnel  specifications  and  a 
translation  of  these  into  a  new  and  teachable  content  for 
use  in  our  engineering  and  commerce  schools;  with  the 
training  of  the  engineer  for  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  relating  to  community  development,  and  with 
the  training  of  the  engineer  for  management  of  overseas 
engineering  projects. 

Among  the  members  of  the  committee  on  commercial 
engineering  are:  John  Hays  Hammond,  mining  engineer, 
Washington,  D.  C;  E.  M.  Herr,  president  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Samuel 
InsuU,  president.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
E.  J.  Mehren,  editor.  Engineering  Neics-Record,  New  York; 
Francis  C.  Pratt,  vice-president,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Unemployment  Takes  Big  Drop 

EMPLOYMENT  figures  during  the  past  thirty  days  have 
shown  a  marked  and  continued  upward  trend  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  April 
20  by  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  based 
on  figures  from  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
For  every  100  jobs  available,  the  announcement  states, 
there  are  now  160  applicants,  as  against  226  in  January. 

In  other  words,  where  there  was  work  for  only  44  per 
cent  of  the  seekers  three  months  ago,  there  are  now  jobs 
for  62  per  cent.  Based  on  an  estimate  of  3,500,000  job- 
less, this  means  employment  for  630,000  individuals.  In 
January  there  were  38  applicants  placed  out  of  every  100. 
For  the  first  week  in  April  the  number  has  gone  up  to  50. 


President  Harding  Studies  Activities  of 
Federated  Engineering  Societies 

WORK  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Soci- 
eties was  discussed  April  11  when  Mortimer  E.  Cooley, 
president  of  the  Federation,  and  L.  W.  Wallace,  its  execu- 
tive secretary,  conferred  with  President  Harding.  The 
President  showed  keen  interest  in  the  organization  and  re- 
called the  part  which  Secretary  Hoover  took  in  its  formation. 

Dean  Cooley  told  the  President  that  the  Federated  So- 
cieties would  concentrate  attention  in  the  immediate  future 
on  reforestation,  elimination  of  waste  in  American  agri- 
culture and  industry,  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  President's  attention  also  was 
called  to  a  list  of  the  activities  which  have  concerned  the 
Federation  since  its  founding  seventeen  months  ago.  These 
were  handed  to  the  President  in  typewritten  form.  Quite 
to  the  surprise  of  Dean  Cooley  and  Mr.  Wallace  the  Presi- 
dent proceeded  to  analyze  them  on  the  spot.  The  list  is 
as  follows: 

Investigation  of  industrial  waste;  participation  in  the 
settlement  of  jurisdictional  di-^putes  among  unions  of  the 
construction  industry;  study  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
eight-hour  and  twelve-hour  shifts  in  continuous-process  in- 
dustries; actively  supported  Patent  Office  relief  bill,  topo- 
graphic survey  bill,  business-cycle  bill,  railway  transporta- 
tion bills,  and  legislation  providing  a  commission  status  for 
sanitary  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser\-ice;  study 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  and  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way projects;  participation  in  the  Unemplojnnent  Confer- 
ence's investigation  of  business  cycles;  participation  in  the 
activities  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's executive  departments,  including  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  particularly 
proposals  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Works;  participation  in  numerous  conferences  called 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Garfield  Opposes  Public  Ownership  of  Mines;  Proposes 
Fact-Finding  Bureaus  and  Advisory  Commissions 


DR.  HARRY  A.  GARFIELD,  president  of  Williams 
College  and  former  Fuel  Administrator,  told  the 
diners  at  the  dinner  of  the  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  April  21,  that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  public  ownership  ought 
to  be  substituted  for  private  ownership  of  mines,  and  sug- 
gested a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  industry  which  had 
been  considered  by  representatives  of  the  industry  and 
mine  workers  at  Washington  early  in  1919. 

He  said  the  plan  as  originally  presented  included  all 
basic  industries  involved  in  feeding,  clothing  and  housing 
the  people  and  in  transporting  the  necessary  basic  com- 
modities. In  presenting  his  plan  regarding  the  coal  in- 
dustry he  substituted  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  originally  suggested.  His  plan 
provides: 

1.  Tliat  two  separate  federal  advisory  commissions  be  estab- 
lished, each  having  to  do  with  coal — a  bituminous  commission 
and  an  anthracite  commission — representing  the  public,  the  mine 
workers  and  the  operators. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  ot  Commerce  be  designated  as  chairman 
of  each  commission,  to  act  for  the  President  as  the  represent- 
atives of  the  public. 

3.  That  the  mine  workers  be  represented  on  each  commission 
by,  say,  three  members,  chosen  by  and  from  their  own  group, 
and  that  the  operators  be  represented  by  an  equal  number,  chosen 
in  the  same  way. 

4.  That  these  commissions  have  authority  to  require  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior  Department  all  the 
facts  necessary  for  the  determination  ot  policies. 

5.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
enable  the  Labor  Statistics  Bureau  to  have  at  all  times  ready  at 
hand  full  information  as  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  mine  worker  ; 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  all  the  facts  regarding  cost  of 
producing  and  selling  coal  ;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
all  the  facts  showing  cost  of  distribution,  and  the  Geological 
Survey,  figures  showing  the  supplies  on  hand  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

6.  That  these  four  fact-finding  bureaus  of  the  government  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  policies,  their  responsi- 
bility ending  with  an  impartial  ascertainment  and  presentation 
ot  the  facts. 

7.  That  the  coal  commissions,  representing  the  public,  the  mine- 
workers,  and  the  operators,  have  no  power  to  determine  policies 
but  be  purely  advisory — advisory  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  chairman. 

8.  That  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  rest  the 
power  to  determine  policies  and  to  make  such  regulations  as  may 
be  authorized  by  Congress  upoti  his  recommendations,  the  action 
of  the  President  being  in  every  case  based  upon  the  advice  ot  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  speaking  with  understanding  as  a  result 
of  his  conference  with  the  advisory  commissions  and  his  study 
of  the  facts  submitted  by  the  fact-finding  bureaus. 

Leading  -up  to  the  question  of  public  ownership  of  mines 
Dr.  Garfield  said  he  had  been  asked  to  speak  of  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  of  coal  and  that  he  would  undertake  to  do 
so  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  with  a  view  to  permanent 
results  rather  than  to  a  settlement  of  the  present  con- 
troversy. He  said  that  the  suggestions  he  would  offer 
were  founded  on  experience  rather  than  on  theory,  ex- 
plaining that  the  experience  came  with  the  war. 

"Who  can  doubt,"  asked  Dr.  Garfield,  "that  coal  is  a 
basic  commodity  and  that  it  is  charged  with  a  public  use; 
and  this  being  so,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  production  and  transportation  of  coal, 
whether  as  labor  or  capital,  are  charged  with  public  re- 
sponsibility.    This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  incontrovertibly  true. 

"But  at  this  point  opinion  divides.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  because  of  these  facts  the  goveniment  should 
intervene  even  to  the  extent  of  owning  and  operating 
mines  and  railroads,  and  there  are  others  equally  insistent 
who  believe  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  under  private 
ownership.  Even  if  it  were  granted  that  the  policy  of 
nationalization  of  the  mines  would  be  the  wiser  one  to 
adopt,  the  fact  is  that  our  present  system  is  based  on  the 
private  ownership  of  mines.  Therefore  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  show  how  and  by  what  practical  means  the  mines 
could  be  taken  over  and  operated  in  the  public  interest." 

"Whoever  owns  it,"  said  Dr.  Garfield,  "capital  is  indisput- 
ably necessary  to  the  production  ami  transportation  of 
coal,  and  likewise  whoever  governs  production  and  trans- 
portation, the  labor  of  men's  hands  mu;^t  be  employed." 


After  saying  that  the  public  has  no  right  to  ask  some- 
thing for  nothing  and  that  the  consumer  of  coal  is  not 
warranted  in  demanding  that  he  pay  less  for  the  product 
delivered  at  his  home  or  factory  than  shall  represent  fair 
profit,  fair  wages,  a  just  return  for  transportation  and 
a  fair  commission  to  those  who  perform  necessary  functions 
in  the  distribution  of  the  product.  Dr.  Garfield  said  that 
what  the  public  objects  to  is  unfair  profits,  excessive  wages, 
unnecessarily  large  freight  charges  and  jobbers'  and  re- 
tailers' commissions  being  laid  upon  him,  and  this  without 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  or  the  power  to  prevent. 

Coal  is  no  longer  a  private  industry  in  the  sense  that 
some  others  are,  said  Dr.  Garfield.  "Mines  are  privately 
owned  and  operated,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  we  ought  to  substitute  public  ownership  for 
the  present  system.  This  is  my  belief  because  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  provided  those 
interested  as  operators  and  mine  workers  will  co-operate 
with  the  government,  representing  the  consumer,  and  agree 
upon  a  program  of  action  calculated  to  secure  just  results 
to  all  concerned." 

Dr.  Garfield  said  the  public  is  clearly  at  fault  when  it 
fails  to  co-operate  with  the  producer  of  coal  by  distributing 
its  purchases  as  evenly  as  possible  throughout  the  year. 
Unequal  demands  have  resulted  in  opening  more  mines  than 
are  necessary  for  the  year's  requirements,  with  consequent 
employment  of  niore  labor  at  certain  periods  than  the  in- 
dustry needs.  Until  the  public  consents  to  co-operate  with 
the  industry  in  correcting  this  condition  the  public  is  not 
free  from  fault  and  therefore  to  an  extent  must  consent 
to  pay  more  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  its 
coal. 

Philip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  in  his  address  suggested  congressional  action  to 
end  the  existing  strike  at  once,  and  a  permanent  com- 
mission to  gather  the  facts  and  work  out  a  permanent 
policy  for  the  coal  industry.  He  said  the  miners  will 
declare  the  strike  off  and  return  to  work  pending  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  agreement  if  Congress  will  pass  a 
joint  resolution  or  bill  providing  that  the  award  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  of  1920  be  applied  to  all  soft- 
coal  operations,  and  the  recommendation  be  made  that 
the  President  call  a  national  conference  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  operators  and  mine  workers  to  negotiate  a  new 
agreement. 

As  to  a  permanent  policy  for  regularizing  production  and 
stabilizing  the  industry,  Mr.  Murray  reconvmended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  representative  technical  and  official  com- 
mission charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  analyzing 
all  the  facts  and  with  making  sound  and  appropriate  con- 
structive recommendations. 

Mr.  Murray's  recommendations  in  detail  are  as  follows: 

1.  Authorization  by  Congress  and  appointment  by  the  President 
of  a  coal  commission  to  ascertain  all  Uie  facts  as  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry, including  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  to  report 
within  one  year,  with  findings  of  fact  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations for  placing  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  on 
a  basis  where  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  mine  workers  and 
the  operators  would  be  permanently  safeguarded  and  subserved. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  ot  America  would  welcome  such  an 
investigation  and  would  extend  to  it  their  full  co-operation. 

As  to  the  form  ot  such  a  commission,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
should  include  within  its  membership  all  the  government  agencies 
dealing  with  coal,  as  well  as  representatives  of  all  parties  inter- 
ested. The  chairman  should  be  some  eminent  and  unprejudiced 
representative  ot  the  public.  The  members  should  consist  of  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  ot  Mines,  the  chief  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  chairman  ot  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  and  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

2.  As  a  more  immediate  measure  bearing  upon  the  present 
stoppage  ot  work.  Congress  should  pass  a  law  extending  the 
award  of  the  President's  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  of  1920 
to  all  operators  in  the  country,  both  union  and  non-union,  this 
award  to  be  universally  observed  until  a  national  conference 
could  be  held  and  a  new  agreement  as  to  wages  and  working 
conditions  negotiated  and  accepted.  The  law  should  further  pro- 
vide   that   after   the   award    of   the   President's   Bituminous   Coal 
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Commis.sion  had  been  put  into  effect  in  all  mining  districts,  the 
bituminous  mine  workers  should  return  to  work  pending-  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  agreement.  .  ,  ,„„„ 
3.  After  the  award  of  the  President's  Coal  Commission  of  1920 
had  been  applied  throughout  the  country,  and  after  the  mine 
workers  had  returned  to  work,  the  President  should  summon  a 
national  conference  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  mine 
workers  and  of  the  operators  from  all  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  new  agreement. 

The  application  of  the  award  of  the  President's  Coal 
Commission  of  1920  to  both  union  and  non-union  fields 
would  remove  from  the  union  operators  the  menace  of  the 
vicious  competition  of  non-union  operators  and  bring  about 
uniformity  in  wages  and  working  conditions.  As  soon  as 
these  conditions  were  brought  about  there  would  be  no 
opposition  to  a  national  conference  of  operators  and  mine 
workers,  and  a  new  working  agreement  without  doubt 
would  be  negotiated.  The  industry  could  then  resume 
operations  under  favorable  conditions  and  await  the  report 
of  the  Coal  Commission  as  to  constructive  measures  for 
the  permanent  solution  of  the  more  fundamental  problems  of 
over-expansion   and   irregularity   of   operation. 

T.  H.  Watkins  Presents  Operators'  Side 

Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation,  operating  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
presented  the  operators'  side  of  the  coal  situation.  He 
denounced  the  policies  of  the  miners'  union  and  said  that 
the  operators  of  union  coal  mines  in  central  Pennsylvania 
were  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  the  union  keeping 
wages  and  costs  up  and  the  non-union  fields  taking  all 
the  business  with  low-price  coal.  He  set  forth  the  posi- 
tion of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  operators  generally 
throughout  the  country  and  challenged  Mr.  Murray  to  state 
what  connection  there  is  between  the  anthracite  strike  and 
the  so-called  broken  contract  of  the  Central  Competitive 
region. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Murray's  suggestion  that  the  miners 
would  go  back  to  work  for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  wages 
in  the  last  contract  pending  the  finding  of  a  commission, 
Mr.  Watkins  suggested  the  miners  go  back  to  work  at 
the  1917  scale.  This  was  met  by  hoots  from  a  number  of 
the  miners'  representatives  scattered  through  the  audience. 
Extracts  from  Mr.  Watkins  address  follow: 

"A  partial  answer  as  to  what  lies  back  of  the  coal 
strike  is  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  miners  to 
sectu'e  better  conditions  of  employment,  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
more  cultural  opportunities  and  to  have  a  larger  share  of 
the  luxuries  of  our  modern  civilization.  A  complete  answer 
would  show  sinister  influences  at  work  to  secure  complete 
domination  of  coal  production  by  a  union  not  responsible 
for  acts  that  might  seriously  affect  the  public  welfare. 

"This  strike  has  certain  features  connected  with  it  which 
from  a  national  standpoint  present  a  grave  menace  to 
our  present  form  of  government;  it  has  already  stopped 
the  production  of  about  70  per  cent  of  a  product  upon 
which  our  present-day  civilization  absolutely  depends.  The 
stoppage  of  the  balance  is  deliberately  planned  by  the  most 
powerful  single  unit  of  organized  labor  in  this  country;  as, 
witness  the  methods  pursued  in  efforts  to  organize  the 
non-union  fields — marching  armies  in  West  Virginia,  intim- 
idation, ostracism,  and  many  other  vicious  forms  of 
coercion. 

"A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  intermittency  of  em- 
ployment and  overdevelopment.  There  is  intermittency  of 
employment;  there  is  overdevelopment  in  the  bituminous 
industry.  In  addition,  there  is  crying  need  for  improve- 
ment in  the  way  cars  are  distributed  by  the  railroads.  This 
is  a  condition  which  does  not,  however,  affect  all  miners 
and  operators  unfavorably.  In  times  of  business  activity 
the  use  of  assigned  cars  and  private  cars  gives  a  special 
advantage  to  certain  mines^  causing  loss  and  distress  at 
other  mines. 

"Another  cause  of  intermittency  and  part-time  operation 
in  the  union  fields  is  well  known  to  the  leaders,  and  that  is 
the  competition  from  non-union  mines,  which  have  been 
developed  to  an  unprecedented  extent  during  the  past  five 
:  years,  the  result  being  that  the  non-union  mines  whose 
output  is  competitive  in  the  Eastern  and  Atlantic  Seaboard 
markets  actually  produced  in  1921  106,000,000  tons  as 
against   an   output   of   55,000,000   tons   from   union   mines. 


Significant  as  are  these  figures  of  non-union  production, 
they  are  far  below  the  potential  capacity  of  the  non-union 
mines. 

"Reductions  in  wages  have  resulted  in  their  being  able 
to  undersell  the  union  operator,  the  union  operator  and 
miner  either  remaining  idle  or  at  best  working  on  a  few 
scattered  orders.  The  union  leaders  realize  that  they  must 
meet-  this  competition  or  lose  their  followers,  but  before 
meeting  it  they  are  attempting  to  control  the  non-union 
fields  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  wages 
they  decide  upon.  Watch  the  campaign  there!  Is  it  not 
plain  that  an  agreement  which  ignores  that  competition 
would  be  of  no  value  to  either  the  union  miner  or  operator? 

"Up  to  this  time  there  has  not  been  the  slighest  indication 
that  the  miners'  leaders  are  willing  to  compromise  their 
demands,  nor  at  any  time  have  there  been  any  public 
utterances  to  indicate  a  willingness  to  bear  any  part  of  the 
burden  of  readjustment  from  war  conditions  which  other 
workers  have  shown,  and  of  which  capital  has  been  obliged 
to  take  the  largest  share.  'War  to  a  finish  against  a 
reduction'  is  their  slogan. 

"A  tribunal  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  a  compulsory 
inquiry  may  be  found  to  be  the  proper  solution.  Such  a 
tribunal,  if  selected  from  prominent  public-spirited  citizens 
free  from  political  ambitions,  interested  in  supporting  our 
present  form  of  government  and  the  liberties  guaranteed 
thereunder,  may  eventually  be  the  only  method  of  giving 
the  public  the  basis  upon  which  it  can  form  a  definite  and 
lasting  opinion  of  the  principle  which  must  govern  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  nation's  coal  resources. 

"Such  a  commission  could  inquire  into  our  present  laws 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  such  changes  as  would 
stabilize  the  industry.  The  miner's  only  solution  is  six 
hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week,  a  minimum  wage,  and 
all  miners  in  the  union. 

"The  resort  to  such  an  official  inquiry  should  not  prevent 
the  operators  and  miners  from  getting  together  and  try- 
ing district  negotiations.  Long-range  public  discussions 
such  as  are  now  going  on  will  get  us  no  place. 

"The  public  wants  its  Sherman  laws  and  Clayton  acts  to 
prevent  concerted  action  by  employers.  A  certain  amount 
of  waste  and  confusion  is  bound  to  result  from  laws  which 
prevent  the  operators  from  co-operating  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  their  industry. 

"Labor  must  suffer  to  some  extent  along  with  the  operator 
and  the  public  so  long  as  these  laws  stand  and  prohibit  con- 
structive trade  agreements." 


End  of  Commerce  Commission  Deadlock  on 
Freight  Rates  Not  in  Sight 

DURING  the  past  week  it  has  been  called  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  the  delay  in  handing  down  a  decision  in  the  freight- 
rate  reduction  case  is  having  a  serious  bearing  on  the 
business  situation.  It  is  believed  that  the  commission  has 
been  doing  all  within  its  power  to  expedite  the  disposition 
of  this  case,  but  the  gradually  increasing  pressure  for  an 
early  decision  is  expected  to  accelerate  the  straightening 
out  of  the  snarl  in  which  the  commission  finds  itself.  There 
are  eleven  members  of  the  commission,  but  only  four  of 
these  heard  all  of  the  case.  The  leadership  in  the  diverging 
opinions  within  the  commission  is  thought  to  come  from  this 
group  of  four. 

Regardless  of  the  pressure  which  is  being  exerted,  the 
importance  of  the  case  is  such  that  each  Commissioner  is 
being  very  careful  of  his  ground.  They  realize  that  this 
decision  will  be  the  financial  yardstick  of  the  railroads  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come.  For  that  reason  the  chances 
seem  to  favor  the  further  lapse  of  time  before  the  announce- 
ment of  a  decision. 


As  A  larger  appropriation  will  be  available  to  the  com- 
modity divisions  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  after 
July  1  it  is  thought  probable  that  separate  divisions  will 
be  made  of  petroleum  and  coal.  At  present  petroleum  and 
coal  are  handled  in  one  division,  known  as  the  fuel  division. 
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Secretary  Davis  Restates  Position  of 
Labor  Department  on  Coal  Strike 

SECRETARY  DAVIS  has  written  to  \V.  A.  Thomas,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  fully  setting 
forth,  as  Mr.  Davis  notes  in  a  letter  to  Coul  Age,  "all  the 
pertinent  information  which  has  come  to  us  and  which 
should,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  the  department  and  its 
representatives,  be  made  public,"  with  respect  to  the  present 
foal  strike.  Secretary  Davis'  letter,  which  is  reproduced 
herewith  in  full,  was  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thomas,  dated  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  April  19,  1922: 

I  have  your  kind  letter  of  Aprtl  9,  enclosing  copy  of  Bulletin 
fiom  Coal  A(n  tind  directing  my  attention  to  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  .Wic  York  Herald  of  April  8,  entitled  "Secretary  Davis' 
.Strike  Facts,"  later  reproduced  in  Coal  Age  and  now  being  cir- 
culated. I  have  not  until  now  had  time  to  give  attention  to  this 
editorial,  but  your  letter  gives  me  a  welcome  opportimity  to 
clarify  the  entire;  situation  to  you,  as  well  as  to  send  copies  of 
my  letter  to  you,  to  the  New  York  Herald  and  to  Coal  Age. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  drawn  into  controversy  with  either  side 
in  this  dispute,  as  m.v  duties  are  conciliatory.  I  am  ever  mindful 
of  what  Lincoln  once  sajd,  that  if  he  stopped  to  answer  every 
statement  or  misstatement  regarding  his  acts,  he  would  have 
no  time  left  for  important  oflicial  duties. 

1  appreciate  the  real  intent  in  your  expressed  opin.on  that  1 
have  always  been  favorable  to  labor.  But  I  have  always  held 
tliat  no  one  can  be  favorable  and  helpful  to  labor  unless  he  also 
seeks  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  employer.  Hence  I  have 
;ilways  striven  to  devote  myself  as  even-handedly  as  possible 
to  the  best  interests  of  both  employer  and  employee. 

The  editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald,  now  circulated  by  Coal 
Age,  quotes  fi'om  a  statement  prepared  by  me  for  one  of  the 
newspaper  services  for  Sunday,  April  2.  A  copy  of  this  state- 
ment Is  enclosed  herewith.  That  quotation  is  taken  as  the  basis 
for  a  criticism  of  my  lack  of  fairness  to  the  operators.  The 
remainder  of  my  statement  to  this  news  service  is  left  unquoted. 
The  result  is  that  the  piecemeal  quotation  is  unfair  to  me. 

Otherwise  the  Herald  editorial  questions  my  fairness  with  the 
assertion  : 

"But   Secretary   Davis  knows,  for  he  has  been  so  informed 
by  an  official  letter  from  B.  M.  Clark,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
that  on   March   6.    1922,  the   association  headed  by   Mr.    Clark 
requested   a    conference    with    John    Brophy,   president    of   the 
United    Mines    Workers    of    America,    District    No.    2,    for    tlie 
purpose  of  negot'iating  a  new  scale,  but  that  Mr.   Brophy,  the 
union   leader,   declined   to   have  his  scale  committee  meet  the 
operators'   scale  committee  until  after  a  settlement  should  be 
effected    between    the    United    Mine   Workers   of   America   and 
the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field." 
The    editorial    further    asserts    "that    I   knew    this    to   be   a    fact 
because  I  had  telegraphed  Mr.  Clark  that  my  statement  in  regard 
to  the  attitude  of  certain  operators  had  no  reference  to  his  asso- 
ciation, but  referred  only  to  that  section   of  the  Central  Competi- 
tive States  which  failed  to  comply  with  the  New  York  agreement 
of   March,   1920."     This  New  York  agreement  was  the  basis  used 
for    wage    agreements    in    all    outlying    districts.      District    No.    2. 
central  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Clark  is  located,   is  one  of  these 
I  outlying  districts,  and  his  association  was  not  a  signatory  to  the 

\  New  Y'ork  agi-eement.     Hence  my  aim  was  to  secure  a  conference 

r  as   provided   in   the   New  Y'ork   agreement. 

The  issues  in  this  controversy  are  vastly  confu.sed,  but  the 
.-straight  road  through  them  is  this: 

1.  The  Central  Competitive  States  agreement,  embracing  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania,  was  negotiated  in  New 
York  City.  March  31.  1920.  It  was  in  effect  until  .\pril  1,  1922. 
The  conference  which  negotiated  this  agreement  was  convened 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
into  the  agi-eement  the  wage  award  of  the  Federal  Bitvmiinous 
Coal  Commission  of  that  time,  itself  appointed  by  the  President. 

2.  The  New  Y'ork  agreement  provided  that  prior  to  April  1, 
1922,  ii,  meeting  of  representatives  of  both  operators  and  miners 
should  be  held  to  arrange  a  place  and  time  for  working  out  a  new 
Iwo-.vear  wage  agreement. 

3.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  present  administration  that  both 
parties  to  this  New  Y'ork  agreement  should  meet  in  accordance 
v.ith  that  written  pledge,  thereby  discharging  the  obligations 
resting  upon  them  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

4.  The  miners'  officials  who  were  parties  to  the  New  York 
agreement  were  willing  and  ready  to  go  into  conference  as  stip- 
ulated, but  some  of  the  operators  declined   to  meet. 

5.  My  contention  was  and  is  that  the  reasons  set  forth  by  some 
of  tile  operators  as  to  the  futility  of  a  successful  meeting  to 
negotiate  a  new  wage  agreement  and  their  allegation  of  inability 
(on  accoimt  of  competitive  conditions)  to  continue  the  four-state 
competitive  agreement,  should  have  been  presented  at  a  meeting 
called  for  in  accordance  with  the  New  Y'ork  agreement  of  1920. 

6.  If  this  course  had  been  pursued — if  this  pnliminary  meeting 
had  been  held — no  one  could  have  fairly  stat'd  tliat  the  obligations 
resting  on  all  had  not  been  discharged.  If  .such  a  preliminary 
meeting  had  been  held,  a  plan  might  have  been  developed  that 
would  have  removed  the  obstacles  which  some  of  the  operators 
declared  stood  in  the  wav  of  negotiating  a  new  two-year  agree- 
ment covering  wages  and  other  matters. 

'  As    further    evidence    of   my    earnest   desire    to    be    fair    in    this 

f  matter,    I   am   sending   you   herewith   a   copy   nf   my   statement   to 

the  press  representatives  on  the  eve  of  the  strike,  March  31.  1922. 
My  aim  in  this  matter  is  to  try  to  end  tliis  controversy  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  I  cannot  succeed  if  I  irritate  feelings  on 
'  ither  s;de  ;  but  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  my  work  is  not 
lided  by  these  attempts,  from  either  side,  t.i  cloud  the  issue. 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  have  nutid  an  editorial  In  the 
-Vfic  York  Commercial,  reproduced  by  Coal  A<i'  of  New  York  City, 
entitled  "The  Public  and  the  Coal"  Strikt- ."  in  which  they  call 
attention  to  the  violation  of  Rule  25,  whicli  j.riividea  that  a  strike 
shall  not  be  called  for  thirty  days  after  tin  expiration  of  the 
agreement.  This  refers  to  the  same  Pentisv  Ivania  district  men- 
tioned in  the  Herald  editorial,  and  is  outsid.-  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive  Field. 

The    miners'    officials    of    District    No.    2,    central    Penns.vlvania. 


contend  that  Rule  25  was  inserted  in  the  district  agreement  in 
order  to  give  the  district  time  to  negotiate  an  agreement  after 
the  basic  rate  had  been  set  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  and 
that  if  no  negotiations  were  under  way  in  the  Central  Competi- 
tive Field,  Rule  25  did  not  apply.  We  are  advised  that  tlie 
District  No.  2  operators  posted  notice  of  a  reduction  in  wages 
to  be  effective  April  1,  but,  notwithstanding  these  contentions, 
I  believe  that  prior  to  Marcli  31  there  should  have  been  a  Joint 
conference  as  requested  by  the  operators  and  in  accordance  with 
the  district  agreement. 

I  have  been  criticized  by  some  of  the  bituminous  operators  for 
not  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  public  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment by  the  miners  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  in  July  and 
August,"  1920,  when  strikes  were  precipitated  by  the  day  men  for 
an  increase  in  their  wage  rates.  The  facts  as  disclosed  by  the 
i-ecords  are  that  beginning  about  July  20  and  ending  August  9. 
1920.  practically  all  of  the  mines  in  Illinois,  many  in  Indiana, 
and  some  in  Ohio  were  closed  by  a  strike  of  day  men  for  an 
increase  in  excess  of  the  amount  granted  them  by  the  award  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  as  the  day  men  contended  that 
they  did  not  receive  a  fair  proportionate  increase  in  wages  as 
cornpared  with  the  miners  in  the  commission's  award.  These 
local  sporadic  strikes,  which  affected  directly  and  indirectly 
upward  of  70,000  workers,  were  not  sanctioned  or  called  by  the 
district  or  international  officials  of  the  United  Mines  Workers 
of  America. 

On  July  21.  1920,  representatives  of  the  lUmois.  coal  operators 
came  to  Washington  and  appealed  to  President  Wilson  to  take 
action  to  check  the  spread  of  the  strike,  as  they  felt  bound  not 
to  depart  "except  through  governmental  action"  from  the  exist- 
ing contract  with  the  men  based  on  the  wage  scale  fixed  by  the 
Federal   Bituminous  Coal   Commission. 

The  President  referred  the  matter  to  the  Department  of  I^abor, 
and  conciliators  were  assigned  to  Springfield,  111.,  to  put  forth 
every  effort  to  Induce  the  men  on  strike  to  return  to  work  and 
to  prevent  the  strike  from  spreading  to  mines  then  at  work. 

On  July  26  Pi-esident  Farrington.  of  the  Illinois  Mine  Workers 
Union,  aiid  his  associates  advised  the  conciliators  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  have  the  men  remain  at  work  or  to  have 
men  already  on  strike  resume  work  unless  they  had  assurance 
from  the  g"overnment  that  the  day-wage  question  would  be  re- 
opened for  readjustment.  They  further  stated  that  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  men  to  return  to  work  on  account  of  state- 
ments made  to  them  bv  mine  foremen,  superintendents  and  coal 
operators  to  the  effect  that  the  day  men  were  entitled  to  a  higher 
wage  rate  It  was  a  fact  that  coal  operators  were  paying  bonuses 
to  many  of  the  day  men  over  and  above  the  wages  fixed  by  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  and  these  bonuses  were  an  extremely 
disturbing  factor.  (See  testimony  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Penna,  secretary. 
Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Association,  before  Committee 
on  Labor,   H.R.    April  7,   1922,   page  353.)  »   .      4,, 

On  July  30.  1920,  President  Wilson  Lssued  a  statement  to  the 
members  "of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  advising  thern 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  strike  In  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  He  insisted  that 
the  striking  mine  workers  return  to  work,  thereby  demonstrating 
their  good  faith  in  keeping  their  contract ;  and  further,  that  upon 


their  resuming  work  he  would  invite  the  scale  committee  of 
operators  and  miners  to  reconvene  for  the  purpose  of  readjusting 
"any  such  inequalities  as  they  may  mutually  agree  should  be 
adjusted."  ,     ,  .     . 

President  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine  "Workers  of  America, 
insisted  that  the  strikers  return  to  work.  After  work  was  re- 
sumed President  Wilson  called  the  Joint  scale  committee  of  the 
operators  and  miners  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  to  meet  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  Aug.  13.  The  conference  met  on  the  day  set. 
The  four  districts  comprising  the  Central  Competitive  Field  were 
unable  to  agree  as  a  unit  on  the  amount  of  increase  to  be  granted 
to  the  day  workers,  but  a  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  inatters 
in  dispute"  was  reached  by  the  miners  and  operators  of  each  state 

Tlie  fa"ct  that  the  operators  and  miners  did  meet  in  Joint  con- 
ference and  did  mutnalUi  agree  to  readjust  the  day  wage  rates 
would  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  was  no  impairment  of 
the  agreement,  nor  did  it  abrogate  the  obligation  of  the  operators 
and  miners  to  meet  in  preliminary  conference  prior  to  March  31. 
19''2  This  is  evident  because  in  all  matters  except  the  mutuallil 
agreed-to  increase  to  the  day  men  both  operators  and  mmer.s 
continued  to  operate  under  the  terms  of  the  New  York  agreement 
for  twenty  months  thereafter.  »      ..     »     „.,* 

I  am  Indeed  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  set 
forth  the  situation  as  we  see  It  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  I  welcome  any  suggestions  you  may  desire  to  offer  concern- 
ing the  subject  matter,  because  I  know  they  would  come  from  a 
man  who  wants  to  be  fair  and  do  the  right  thing  by  his  fellow 
men. 

Coal  Retailers  Will  Hold  Fifth  Annual 
Convention  in  Chicago,  May  18-20 

THE  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago,  May  18-20.  Among  the  topics  suggested  for  dis- 
cussion during  the  convention  are  the  following:  Trade 
functions;  whether  any  other  trade  association  is  organized 
along  lines  which  would  suggest  an  improved  basis  of 
organization  or  methods  of  operation;  is  the  retail  coal 
trade  serving  the  public  efficiently  in  the  selection  of  avail- 
able fuels?;  legislation;  public  fuel  yards;  fuel  standards; 
should  the  net  ton  be  generally  adopted  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness?; investigations  in  relation  to  the  retail  coal  trade; 
ethics   of  the  coal  business. 


Attorney  General  Daughehty  has  suggested  that  an  as- 
sociation of  coal  consumers  be  organized  along  lines  of 
other  national  organizations  to  protect  the  interests  of  coal 
consumers  in  strikes  or  other  stoppases  of  production. 
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Secretary  Hoover  Opposed  to  Increase  in 
Freight  Rates  on  Bunker  Coal 

SECRETARY  HOOVER  is  opposed  to  any  increase  in 
the  freight  rates  on  bunker  coal  and  has  written  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  that  effect.  The  com- 
mission has  been  investigating  the  relations  of  rates  on 
bunker  coal  to  rates  on  cargo  coal  for  local  harbor  delivery. 
After  briefly  stating  the  quantities  of  coal  at  various  Atlan- 
tic ports  loaded  for  bunkers  as  compared  with  that  used 
locally  he  states: 

The  people  of  the  tidewater  cities  have  not  complained  against 
present  bunker  rates,  and,  in  fact,  at  nearly  all  ports  the  local 
interests  have  gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  raise  in 
such  rates,  as  against  the  development  of  their  port. 

Lower  bunker  rates  are  not  a  discrimination  as  agaisnt  local 
rates.  The  steamship  owners  must  pay  trimming  and  barging 
charges,  which  more  than  make  up  for  the  difference.  At  Nor- 
folk, for  instance,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  local  rates 
and  the  rate  on  bunker  coal  of  14c.  per  ton,  but  trimming  charges 
are  30c.  (sometimes  more)  per  ton.  so  that  the  steamship  owner 
really  pays  16c.  more  per  ton  than  do  the  local  buyers. 

Even  at  present  rates  and  prices  ship  owners  are  finding  it 
more  profitable  to  bunker  for  the  round  trip  at  European  Atlantic 
ports,  or.  in  some  cases,  are  bringing  coal  to  this  side  in  ballast, 
to  be  used  as  bunkers,  in  preference  to  bunkering  at  our  ports. 

If  bunker  rates  are  Increased  it  will  mean  an  addition  to  the 
cost  of  coal  at  New  England  and  other  ports  that  receive  their 
coal  by  water,  as  the  added  cost  of  bunkers  will  be  charged  to  the 
water  transportation  cost  of  coal  and  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Moreover,  such  an  increase  would  necessitate  an  entire  readjust- 
ment of  rail  rates  to  New  England  ;  otherwise  the  volume  of  coal 
that  would  move  into  New  England  by  rail  would  be  gi-eatly 
increased,  and  the  already  overburdened  railroad  facilities  would 
be  still  more  inadequate. 

Our  coal  exporters  are  now  making  strong  efforts  to  increase 
our  foreign  trade  and  tlie  bunker  business  that  would  inevitably 
go  with  it.  An  increase  in  the  cost  of  bunker  coal  would  seriously 
handicap  their  efforts  and  drive  business  to  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. Today  the  latter  are  closely  watching  the  coal  situation 
here  and  are  prepared  to  do  their  utmost  to  take  away  our  foreign 
bunker  trade,  as  is  evidenced  by  numerous  inquiries  received  and 
statements  made  by  foreign  coal  interests. 

Our  steamship  bunker  business  is  now  at  its  lowest  point  in 
eight  years,  due  in  part  to  the  competition  of  oil  fuel,  but  also 
to  the  increased  cost  of  bunker  coal  on  this  side  and  the  strong 
efforts  made  by  our  British  competitors  to  take  this  trade  away 
from  us. 

I  should  like  in  closing  to  submit  the  following  statements  for 
your  consideration :  That  there  is,  in  general,  a  distinct  difference 
between  the  transportation  service  given  coals  for  local  delivery 
and  that  given  coals  for  ship  use,  to  deliver  a  car  of  coal  locally 
involving  more  service  which  should  be  reflected  in  the  transporta- 
tion charge  ;  that  there  is  no  competition  locally  between  coal  for 
local  use  and  coal  for  ship  use,  as  the  latter  is  not  burned  at  the 
port :  that  any  rate  on  bunker  coal  is  a  proportional  and  not  a 
local  rate  ;  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  cargo  coal  being  used 
as  bunkers  ;  and  that  this,  in  fact,  is  often  done  ;  that  any  change 
in  existing  differentials  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  our 
whole  coastwise  and  overseas  system  of  rates  based  on  the  custom 
of  many  years. 


tensions  of  existing  mines  and  3,000,000  tons  from  new 
developments.  Total  production  from  the  Western  field, 
estimated  at  32,000,000  tons,  probably  will  be  reached  in 
this  proportion,  as  the  large  operator  will  hold  his  fee  coals 
as  a  reserve,  maintaining  and  increasing  his  production 
from  government  lands.  A  study  of  the  18  leases  issued 
shows  that  they  cover  an  area  of  14,444  acres,  of  which 
8,430  acres  are  extensions  to  going  mines  and  6,014  acres 
in  ne"w  developments.  About  12,000  acres  will  be  added  to 
going  mines  by  the  .50  important  leases  in  prospect,  and 
about  14,000  acres  will  be  new  operations. 

Of  the  162  prospecting  permits  issued,  covering  an  area 
of  approximately  160,000  acres,  not  more  than  25  or  50 
acres  will  develop  into  important  leases  and  the  production 
from  this  source  will  not  exceed  2,500,000  tons  by  1928. 
In  many  instances  the  prospecting  permits  are  purely  spec- 
ulative. The  market  in  certain  areas  is  limited  and  a  most 
optimistic   view  cannot  justify   extensive  developments. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  coal  leasing 
is  that  practically  all  of  the  important  producing  companies 
in  the  West  have  either  leased,  made  application  for  lease, 
or  contemplated  making  application  in  the  near  future.  As 
the  scope  of  the  law  and  the  departmental  attitude  is  better 
understood  the  activities  will  increase  and  increased  interest 
will  be  showTi  by  the  entire  coal  industry. 


Coal  Output  on  Federal  Lands  in  1921  Fell 
13,070,000  Tons  from  'Previous  Year 

PRODUCTION  of  coal  under  the  Coal  Land  Leasing  Act 
is  summarized  in  a  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  fol- 
lows: 

Data  show  that  production  for  13  Western  States  reached 
a  maximum  of  40,680,000  tons  in  1920,  a  war  year,  and  that 
the  output  dropped  to  27,610,000  tons  in  1921,  another  ab- 
normal year.  The  figure  last  given  is  appreciably  less 
than  the  production  for  1907.  The  average  annual  pro- 
duction for  the  next  five  years  is  estimated  at  32,000,000 
tons.  While  a  normal  growth  justifies  that  figure,  the  un- 
certainty of  conditions  is  recognized. 

Prior  to  March  1,  1922,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  had 
acted  on  480  applications  for  coal  prospecting  permits  and 
122  applications  for  coal  leases,  and  the  General  Land 
Office  had  issued  162  permits  and  18  leases.  The  produc- 
tion in  1922  of  the  leases  issued  will  be  about  500,000  tons 
and  should  reach  3,000,000  tons  by  1925.  Of  the  new  leases 
to  be  issued,  probably  50  will  develop  into  important  pro- 
ducers from  which  5,000,000  tons  may  be  e.xpected  by  1926. 
The  small  mines  developed  by  the  small  operator  will  pro- 
duce for  the  local  market  and  will  not  have  any  material 
influence  on  the  coal   market. 

On  this  basis,  the  total  production  from  government  land 
will  reach  8,000,000  tons  by  1926,  5,000,000  tons  from  ex- 


Idle  Freight  Cars  Increase  52,859,  Due 
Principally  to  Coal  Strike 

DUE  almost  entirely  to  a  falling  oflf  in  the  demand  for 
coal  cars  because  of  tbe  strike  of  miners,  freight  cars 
idle  on  April  8  because  of  business  conditions  totaled  420,- 
546,  compared  with  367,687  on  March  31,  or  an  increase  of 
52,859  cars.  These  figures  are  based  on  reports  from  the  car- 
riers to  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association. 

Of  the  total,  259,605  were  surplus  cars,  that  is  cars  in 
good  repair  but  in  excess  of  current  freight  requirements, 
while  the  remaining  160,941  were  cars  in  need  of  repairs 
in  excess  of  the  normal  number  unfit  for  service.  Surplus 
coal  cars  totaled  122,359,  an  increase  of  49,793  compared 
with  the  total  on  March  31.  Surplus  coke  cars  numbered 
2,229,  a  decrease  of  606  within  the  same  period. 


New  York  Syndicate  Acquires    Schlesinger 
Interests  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 

A  REPORT  that  a  syndicate  of  New  York  bankers  has 
acquired  the  Schlesinger  interests  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  at  a  price  of  approximately  ?7,000,000,  has  been 
authoritatively  confirmed  in  Milwaukee.  The  estate  of 
Ferdinand  Schlesinger — who  died  about  a  year  ago — owned 
57  per  cent  of  the  properties. 

The  North  American  Co.  will  participate  in  the  under- 
writing to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000.  Financial  interests  in 
Milwaukee  and  New  York  also  will  be  interested.  Armin 
A.  Schlesinger  will  continue  as  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  syndicate.  The  other  managers  will  be  Mr.  Dillon  of 
Dillon-Read  Co.,  and  Harrison  Williams,  both  of  New  York 
City.  The  concerns  involved  in  the  deal  are  the  Milwaukee 
Gas  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Semet-Solvay  Coke  Co.,  the  Newport 
Co.  (embracing  the  Newport  Chemical  Works  at  Carroll- 
ville.  Wis.,  and  the  Newport  iron  mines)  and  the  Steel  Tube 
Co.  of  America,  with  plants  in  a  number  of  cities.  The 
company  controls  228  byproduct  coke  ovens,  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  about  a  million  tons  of  coke. 


Just  now  an  important  kind  of  100-per  cent  American- 
ism consists  in  meeting  business  100  per  cent  of  the  way. — 
Boston  Herald. 


Desire  for  N.^tionai-ization  of  Mines  should  not  blind 
socialists  to  the  need  for  nationalization  of  minds. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 
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Third  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


A  LL  of  the  initial  tendencies  of  the  strike  were  intensi- 
/-\  fied  further  during  its  third  week.  The  indifference 
■^  ■*■  of  consumers  was  more  marked.  Unbilled  coal  on 
tracks  reached  a  total  of  1,500,000  tons  on  April  8,  and  at  this 
writing  had  decreased  but  slightly.  Coal  continues  to  be 
consumed  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  tons  per  week  in  excess 
of  production.  The  country  is  approaching  the  end  of  its 
reserve  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  anyone  had  calculated. 
The  draft  on  coal  stocks  is  twice  as  great  as  had  been 
predicted. 

To  the  operators,  one  of  the  disquieting  features  of  the 
situation  is  the  steady  progress  being  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  non-union  territory 
of  central  Pennsylvania.  The  fear  is  expressed  that  the 
union  may  be  able  to  annex  this  tei-ritory  permanently. 
The  additional  mines  which  have  closed  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  are  more  than  offset  by  those  which 
have  opened  in  northern  West  Virginia,  but  the  strategic 
value  to  the  union  nevertheless  remains  an  important  one. 

The  demand  for  certain  types  of  coal  has  increased, 
but  throughout  the  whole  southern  Appalachian  region  the 
great  problem  is  that  of  no  market.  There  is  one  feature 
of  that  situation  which  is  favorable  to  the  operators  in 
that  it  has  discouraged  speculation  and  has  prevented  any 
flurry  in  prices. 

Observers  in  Washington  believe  that  if  there  was  any 
possibility  of  a  national  meeting  between  operators  and 
mine  workers,  it  has  been  dissipated  by  the  latest  state- 
ment of  Attorney  General  Daugherty.  Since  he  does  not 
name  the  illegal  things  which  he  seems  to  believe  have  been 
taking  place  at  former  meetings,  operators  would  be  less 
inclined  than  ever  to  enter  into  a  conference  without  definite 
knowledge  as  to  what  would  be  regarded  as   illegal. 

Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  are  understood  to  be  preparing 
to  open  their  wagon  mines  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to 
produce  immediately  if  prices  should  reach  levels  high 
enough  to  permit  them  to  operate. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  in  Washington  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  anthracite  operators  are  preparing  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  public. 

Figures  being  prepared  by  F.  G.  Tryon,  coal  statistician 
for  the  Geological  Sui-vey,  show  that  the  Central  Competi- 
tive Field  in  1921  was  furnishing  practically  the  same 
proportion  of  the  country's  tonnage  that  it  furnished  in 
1890. 


Geological  Survey  Production  Forecast  for 
Third  Week  Likely  to  Be  Surpassed 

PRODUCTION  in  the  third  week  of  the  strike  was  fore- 
cast by  the  Geological  Survey  as  less  than  in  either 
the  first  or  the  second  week.  The  Sui-vey  forecast,  how- 
ever, was  based  on  loadings  up  to  last  Thursday  and  there 
were  marked  gains  in  a  number  of  fields  on  Friday  that 
are  now  expected  to  raise  the  total  for  the  week  to  that  of 
the  second  week,  or  about  3,600,000  tons. 

Production  in  the  Somerset  region  was  further  curtailed 
in  the  week  of  April  22,  as  additional  non-union  mines  were 
closed  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Loadings  on  this 
road  were  thus  lower  than  in  earlier  weeks,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  the  Fairmont  region  gains  in  production  were 
recorded.  The  South  Fork  district,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
E.R.,  which  adjoins  the  Somerset  district,  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  was  practically  closed. 

Thursday,  April  21,  was  the  best  day  in  three  weeks 
for  production  in  Maryland  and  the  Upper  Potomac  field, 
where  a  number  of  mines  are  working  with  depleted  but 
gradually  increasing  forces. 

In  southern  West  Virginia  the  New  River  field  is  main- 
taining production  at  half  normal,  loading  around  200  cars 
per  day  (including  those  from  mines  on  the  Virginian 
served  jointly  by  the  two  roads),  compared  with  400  cars 


per  day  a  year  ago.  The  Winding  Gulf  field  is  operating 
as  full  as  orders  for  coal  will  permit. 

Eastern  Kentucky  is  booming.  Demand  for  high-volatile 
coals  off  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  reached  a  peak  in  the  third  week  of  April.  Prices 
mounted  rapidly  and  output  increased  correspondingly. 
Loadings  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  were  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  over  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Alabama  and  the  South  generally  appears  to  be  little 
affected.  Production  of  coal  in  southwestern  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  is  approximately  as  great  now  as  in 
April  a  year  ago. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  claim  to  have  80,000  non-union 
miners  on  strike  and  in  a  statement  given  to  the  press 
on  Monday,  April  24,  predict  that  they  will  add  25,000  more 
this  week. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  on  Tuesday  printed 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Justice,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  actively  inquiring  into 
price  advances  and  that  the  government  has  intimated  to 
the  non-union  operators  that  "any  development  of  a  run- 
away market  would  alter  overnight  the  'hands-off'  policy 
maintained  by  the  administration  since  April  1,  after  all 
its  efforts  to  induce  operators  and  miners  to  confer  in 
advance  of  the  walkout  had  proved  futile." 


House  Labor  Committee  Holds  Hearings 
On  Bland  Coal  Commission  Bill 

HEARINGS  are  being  held  on  the  Bland  bill  to  establish 
a  commission  of  inquiry  for  the  coal  industry.  The 
House  Committee  on  Labor,  which  is  conducting  these  hear- 
ings, on  Thursday,  April  20,  heard  Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  chair- 
man of  .the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Mr.  Gaskill  recited 
the  difficulties  the  commission  has  had  in  establishing  its 
right  and  power  to  require  certain  cost  data  from  the  coal 
and  steel  industries,  and  suggested  that  should  the  courts 
decide  adversely  to  the  commission  in  the  injunction  pro- 
ceedings which  now  stay  the  commission  in  its  efforts  to 
require  these  data.  Congress  should  restate  its  intent  and 
make  clear  the  powers  of  the  government  in  this  connection. 

Chief  Counsel  P.  J.  Farrell,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  with  rate 
matters  involving  the  collection  of  railroad  statistics,  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  take  the  steps 
proposed  in  the  Bland  bill.  Mr.  Gaskill  took  the  broad  posi- 
tion that  the  collection  of  information  is  not  regulation  of 
commerce,  that  the  mining  of  coal  is  charged  with  public 
interest,  and  that  the  coal  industry  is  a  proper  subject  of 
inquiry  by  Congress  in  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Gaskill  insisted  that  the  creation  of  an  independent 
investigating  body  such  as  contemplated  in  the  Bland  bill 
is  a  "thing  the  coal  industry  needs  above  all  else."  He  said 
the  place  "where  the  knot  is  to  be  untied  is  in  the  field 
of  distribution,  involving  transportation."  He  opposed 
integration  in  the  coal  business  if  such  integration  were  con- 
cealed, such  as  by  secret,  bogus  independent  and  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  operating  companies.  If  integration  is  to  be 
allowed  it  should  be  in  the  open. 

On  Monday,  April  24,  three  witnesses  repi-esenting  the 
miners  were  heard  by  the  committee.  J.  P.  Luterancik,  of 
District  No.  5  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  complained 
against  the  "rude  and  rough"  methods  of  the  coal  and  iron 
police  and  of  the  state  constabulary  of  Pennsylvania  in 
dispersing  peaceable  assemblages  of  miners.  He  also  testi- 
fied that  striking  minere  had  been  refused  citizenship  papers 
by  Federal  Judge  Orr  of  Pittsburgh. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  representing  a  majority  of  the  producers  of 
bituminous  coal,  was  scheduled  to  testify  on  Tuesday,  April 
25.  His  testimony  followed  a  general  plan  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Bland  and  covered  mine  prices  of  coal,  costs  of  produe- 
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tion,  freight  rates,  and  other  items  entering  into  the  ulti- 
mate price  to  the  consumer.,  Mr.  Morrow  emphasized  the 
disintegrated  character  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry, 
the  large  number  of  mines  and  of  individual  producers,  the 
highly  competitive  nature  of  the  market  into  which  the 
products  of  these  mines  are  sold,  and  made  a  conclusive 
showing  of  the  lack  of  any  combination  among  bituminous 
operators  to  restrict  the  production  of  soft  coal  or  to  fix 
prices. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  market  price  of  bituminous  coal 
tends  to  be  established  by  the  low-cost  production  section 
of  the  industry  and  not  by  the  higher-cost  producing  mines. 
He  cited  the  great  variety  of  coals  that  are  bought  and 
sold  in  every  large  consuming  center  and  emphasized  the 
variation  in  mine  prices  not  only  for  the  coals  from  dif- 
ferent fields  but  for  the  different  grades  of  coal  from 
the  same  mines  in  any  one  market  at  any  one  time.  He 
quoted  spot  prices  for  bituminous  coal  in  the  Chicago  market 
from  the  current  issues  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  introduced  into  the  record  the  annual  average  realized 
values  for  bituminous  coal  as  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  for  many   years. 

As  indicative  of  the  general  level  of  the  current  price  of 
bituminous  coal  Mr.  Morrow  cited  the  Coal  Age  index  of 
spot  prices  for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines,  which  index, 
he  advised  the  committee,  "is  generally  recognized  in  the 
trade  as  being  as  accurate  a  representation  of  general 
price  levels  and  changes  in  the  industry  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain." 

Mr.  Morrow  described  for  the  committee  the  physical 
conditions  surrounding  the  production  of  coal  and  pointed 
out  that  the  largest  single  item  of  expense  is  labor,  as 
represented  by  the  payroll,  which  accounts  for  65  to.  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 


A  nthracite  Operators  Fail  to  A  nnounce 

Expected  Demand  That  Wages  Be  Cut 

THERE  was  no  announcement  last  week  by  the  anthra- 
cite operators  of  what  their  wage  demands  are  to  be. 
Several  of  the  minor  demands  of  the  mine  workers  were 
discussed  by  the  joint  conference  in  New  York,  among  them 
demand  No.  12,  asking  that  where  jackhammers  are  neces- 
sary and  are  of  advantage  in  the  work  they  be  furnished 
free   of  charge   to  miners. 

The  discussion  at  the  conference  on  April  20  centered 
upon  the  demand  asking  for  the  establishment  of  the  regu- 
lar mine  wage  scale  for  employees  of  stripping  contrac- 
tors and  asking  that  all  men  at  all  collieries  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  full  time. 

The  action  of  some  of  the  mine  workers  on  strike  in 
Pittston,  Pa.,  in  seeking  work  on  the  streets  of  that  city, 
thereby  reducing  the  working  hours  of  the  men  regularly 
employed  at  that  work,  also  received  attention  at  the  New 
York  meeting.  The  matter  had  been  taken  up  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  general  grievance  committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Co.  miners  held  in  Pittston  on  April  17,  which 
went  on  record  as  condemning  the  action  of  the  miners  who 
took  such  jobs.  An  investigation  was  ordered.  Ale.xander 
Campbell,  chairman  of  the  grievance  committee,  who  also 
is  a  member  of  the  scale  committee,  said  the  matter  had 
been  adjusted. 

Samuel  D.  Warriner,  chairman  of  the  anthracite  operat- 
ors' policy  committee  and  spokesman  for  the  operators, 
issued  a  statement  on  Friday,  April  21,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken: 

"We  have  informed  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
miners,  with  whom  we  have  been  in  conference  since  March 
15,  that  it  was  our  firm  conviction  that  wage  and  other 
demands  which  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal  could  not  be  granted.  On  the  contrary,  our  attitude, 
as  stated  to  the  miners'  representatives,  was  that  there 
must  be  a  substantial  I'eduction  in  wages. 

"Developments  since  these  negotiations  began  have  served 
only  to  confirm  the  opinion  already  expressed  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  anthracite  that  the  price  was  too  high.  Not 
even  suspension  of  production  has  served  to  stimulate  sales. 


We  are  faced  by  the  very  practical  difficulty  that  the  con- 
sumer will  not  pay  the  price  for  coal  that  we  are  required 
to  ask  in  order  to  maintain  even  the  present  labor  costs. 

"We  continue  to  be  hopeful  that  the  representatives  of 
the  miners  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  alone  among 
all  the  workers  in  the  country  cannot  expect  to  retain 
wages  that  are  even  higher  than  the  highest  war-time 
rates. 

"Actual  hourly  earnings  for  industrial  workers  from  July, 
1914,  to  June,  1921,  increased  113  per  cent.  Railroad  workers 
in  the  same  time  had  increased  their  actual  hourly  earnings 
1G9  per  cent,  but  the  anthracite  workers  were  receiving 
actual  earnings  representing  an  increase  of  167  per  cent. 
Subsequent  to  October,  1921,  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  railroad  workers  decreased  to  131  per  cent,  while  in 
anthracite  mining  the  average  hourly  earnings  were  still 
100  per  cent  above  1914.  Hourly  wages  for  manufacturing 
industries   are   not  available   later   than   June,   1921. 

"We  think  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  situation  cannot 
bi:  maintained,  and  it  is  on  that  basis  that  we  have  in- 
formed the  representatives  of  the  miners  that  a  reduction 
in  wages  must  be  made  such  as  will  bring  the  scale  paid 
in  this  industry  into  line  with  wages  in  other  industries 
and  permit  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer." 


No  Peace  Moves  in  Middle  West; 

Operators  Prophesy  Long  Strike 

ANOTHER  week  has  passed  without  a  single  move  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  Middle  West  to  end  the  miners' 
strike.  Disturbances  in  the  mining  fields  were  few  and 
slight.  The  only  interesting  things  of  the  week  were 
declarations  by  presidents  of  two  operators'  associations 
that  the  strikei  obviously  cannot  end  before  July  1  at  the 
earliest  and  probably  not  then. 

H.  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  Central  Illinois  Operators' 
Association,  points  out  that  the  miners  have  not  shown 
any  sign  yet  of  wanting  to  come  to  terms  and  that  if  the 
government  continues  to  keep  its  hands  off  they  probably 
will  not  display  any  such  sign  for  some  time.  In  case 
mine  leaders  finally  decide  that  state  negotiations  were  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  and  in  case  they  made  over- 
tures soon  for  such  negotiations,  it  would  be  close  to 
the  end  of  May  before  conferences  could  begin,  for  the 
operators,  he  says,  have  a  good  deal  of  work  yet  to  do  before 
they  could  enter  a  wage  meeting.  And  once  begun,  nobody 
can  guess  how  long  such  meetings  would  take. 

"The  average  man,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "has  no  idea  how 
complicated  the  problems  existing  between  miners  and 
operators  are.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ramifications  to 
each  one  of  a  long  list  of  disputable  points.  There  would 
be  a  long  fight  over  every  one  of  them,  no  doubt." 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  5th  and  9th  Districts 
Operators'  Association,  in  an  address  to  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Merchants'  Association  of  St.  Louis  made  practically 
the  same  prediction  about  the  length  of  the  strike.  It  can 
hardly  be  settled  before  July  1,  said  he.  Miners  have  re- 
cently received  big  wage  payments  and  are  by  no  means 
in  the  mood  yet  to  talk  of  giving  up  their  four-state  agree- 
ment, plan.  Until  they  get  into  that  mood.  Mr.  Kavan- 
augh believes,  the  public  should  consider  well  the  attitude  it 
takes  toward  the  strike. 

"The  support  of  the  public,"  said  he,  "in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  feasible  to  give  it  for  a  quiet,  sane,  businesslike 
handling  of  the  situation,  avoiding  hysterics  and  panic,  is 
necessary  to  the  people's  future  welfare  as  well  as  that 
of  the  coal   industry." 

Speaking'  of  the  miners'  hope  for  government  control  of 
mines  he  said:  "No  sort  of  government  regulation  or  control 
could  increase  the  consumption  of  coal  to  provide  work 
for  these  thousands  of  men.  The  regulation  must  be  of 
forces  outside  of  the  coal  industry  rather  than  regulation 
of  the  coal  industry.  Coal  does  not  control  business  activ- 
ity; it  is  affected  by  business  activity.  The  only  time  it 
controls  business  activity  is  when  there  is  insufficient  pro- 
duction of  coal  at  points  of  consumption.     This  insufficiency 
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of  coal  has  never  been  due  to  lack  of  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  management  of  the  coal  properties.  It  has  always 
been  due  to  transportation  difficulties  or  to  strikes  on  the 
part  of  labor.  This  labor  question  the  government  is  no 
more  able  to  settle  permanently  than  is  the  coal  operator." 

E.  W.  D. 


West  Virginia  Injunctions  Modified 

ON  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Judge  McClintic,  of 
the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, requiring  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  abandon  the 
tent  colonies  in  Mingo  County,  Judge  Knapp,  of  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Richmond,  reversed  the  lower  court.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  Circuit  Court's  decree  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  modification  of  the  original: 

The  said  injunction  decree  is  not  suspended  in  so  far  as  it 
i-estrains  the  defendants  from  interfering  witli  tiie  employees  of 
the  plaintiffs  or  witli  men  seeking  employment  at  the  mines  by 
means  of  threats,  violence  oi"  injury  to  them  or  their  persons, 
families  or  properties  or  accusing  them  or  their  families,  or  doing 
them  violence  in  anj-  manner  whatsoever,  or  by  doing  other  acts 
or  things  that  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  such  employees 
and  those  seeking  employment  to  work  upon  such  tenns  as  to 
them  seem  proper,  unmolested,  and  from  in  any  manner  injuring 
f»r  destroying  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs  or  either  of  them,  or 
from  counseling  or  advising  that  these  plaintiffs  should  in  any 
way  or  manner  be  injured  in  the  conduct  or  inanagement  of  their 
business  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  properties  and  property 
rights. 

Said  injunction  decree  is  not  suspended  hereby  in  so  far  as  it 
enjoins  the  defendants  and  each  of  them  from  trespassing  upon 
the  property  of  the  plaintiff  or  from  inciting  by  intimidation  the 
employees  of  the  plaintiff  to  break  their  contract  of  employment 
with  the  plaintiff. 

This  decision  was  handed  down  on  April  18.  On  April 
17,  after  hearing  arguments  on  the  question  of  making 
the  Winding  Gulf  injunction  permanent,  Judge  McClintic  at 
Charleston  continued  this  injunction  in  effect  for  another  ten 
days  in  order  to  pass  upon  it  as  well  as  others  which  are 
set  for  hearing  on  April  24. 


Contracts  Reported  in  Force  Now  in  All 
West  Virginia  Non-Union  Fields 

THERE  are  said  to  be  in  effect  now  non-union  contracts 
between  the  operators  and  miners  of  virtually  all  of  the 
non-union  fields  of  West  Virginia,  the  wording  of  all  such 
contracts  being  similar.  Non-union  contracts  were  con- 
summated about  two  years  ago  between  the  operators  and 
miners  of  the  Pocahontas  field,  but  of  late  operators  and 
their  employees  in  other  non-union  fields  are  said  to  have 
entered  into  similar  contracts.  To  prevent  any  interfer- 
ence with  these  contracts  injunctions  have  been  obtained. 
These  contracts  usually  read  as  follows: 

"That  so  long  as  the  relation  of  employer  and  employees 
exists  between  them,  the  employer  will  not  knowingly  em- 
ploy or  keep  in  his  employ  any  member  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  the  I.  W.  W.  or  any  other  mine-labor 
organization,  and  the  employee  will  not  join  or  belong  to 
any  such  union  or  organization  and  will  not  aid,  encourage 
or  approve  the  organization  thereof,  it  being  understood  that 
the  policy  of  said  company  is  to  operate  a  non-union  mine; 
that  it  wil!  not  enter  into  any  contract  of  employment  under 
any  other  conditions. 

"If  and  when  said  relation  of  employer  and  employee,  at 
any  time  and  under  any  circumstances,  terminates,  the  em- 
ployee agrees  that  he  will  not  then  or  thereafter  in  any 
manner,  molest,  annoy  or  interfere  with  the  business,  cus- 
tomers or  employees  of  the  employer,  and  will  not  aid  or 
encourage  anyone  else  in  so  doing." 

This  contract  is  based  on  the  contract  granted  in  the 
case  of  the  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  was  adjudi- 
cated by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  Pocahontas  operators  obtained  an  injunction  from  the 
West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  in  1920,  still  in  effect. 


During  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Edge  resolution  for 
a  Congressional  commission  to  investigate  trade  associa- 
tions. Senator  Stanley  of  Kentucky,  who  a  decade  ago  in- 
vestigated the  Steel  Corporation  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  and  chairman  of  a  special  committee,  said  there 
is  no  ti-uth  in  the  charge  that  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
formed  a  coal  trust. 


Committee  of  48  to  Report  on  Bituminous 
Coal  Strike  in  Interest  of  Public 

ADDITIONAL  reports  on  the  bituminous  coal  strike  may 
■  be  expected  soon  from  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight's 
National  Bureau  of  Information  and  Education,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  that  bureau.  The  various 
surveys  so  far  made,  the  bureau  says,  have  been  made  in 
the  interests  of  either  the  operators  or  the  miners.  The 
general  public  has  been  neglected  and  as  it  is  the  party 
in  the  controversy  most  seriously  affected,  this  survey  has 
been  undertaken. 

The  announcement  says  that  the  bureau  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  voting  citizens  of  vital 
facts  in  American  life.  No  other  organization  of  its  kind 
exists.  No  other  political  party  has  endeavored  to  so 
serve  the  voting  public.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
of  service  to  the  public  that  the  study  of  the  coal  strike 
is  being  made.  The  price  of  coal  to  the  purchaser  is  the 
important  fact  in  the  coal  strike.  The  reasons  for  the 
excessive  prices  are  the  things  which  the  bureau  seeks 
to  find  out. 

As  a  result  of  a  request  sent  out  to  a  large  number  of 
citizens,  a  questionnaire  has  been  prepared  which  in  a 
general  way  covers  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
information  on  these  matters.  This  questionnaire  covers 
the  cost  of  production,  wages  paid  miners,  working  hours 
of  miners,  what  governs  the  selling  prices,  the  amount  of 
coal  produced  per  year,  the  amount  of  coal  it  is  possible 
to  produce  and  the  question  of  car  shortage. 

Out  of  about  100  suggestions  made,  more  than  90  per 
cent  urged  the  formation  of  a  permanent  commission  on 
coal,  the  announcement  says. 

J.  A.  Hopkins,  executive  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Forty-eight,  has  gone  to  the  coal  fields  to  make  a  study  of 
conditions  and  in  addition  the  bureau  has  sent  a  question- 
naire covering  the  general  situation  as  outlined  to  the 
following:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Geological  Survey, 
Bterwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Jett 
Lauck,  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Hillman 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Le- 
high Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 


Miners  Attack  Legality  of  Treason  Trial 

TWENTY- THREE  officials  and  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  were  placed  on  trial  at 
Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  April  24,  for  treason  before  Judge 
J.  M.  Wood  in  Circuit  Court.  The  defendants  were  charged 
with  "traitorously  levying  war  against  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,"  the  trial  being  held  in  the  same  little  court  house 
where  John  Brown,  noted  abolitionist,  was  tried  and  con- 
victed for  his  insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago. 

These  men,  who  included  high  officials  of  the  minere'  union 
in  West  Virginia,  were  selected  by  the  prosecution  as  the 
first  to  be  tried  of  more  than  700  men  who  are  under  in- 
dictment for  treason,  murder,  conspiracy,  inciting  to  riot 
and  various  other  crimes,  in  connection  with  the  march 
of  armed  miners  last  autumn  on  the  non-union  Logan  and 
Mingo  County  coal  fields. 

Whether  the  trial  will  proceed  or  be  quashed  in  its  be- 
ginning, however,  rests  with  Judge  Wood,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  hand  down  a  decision  promptly  on  the  demurrer 
submitted  by  counsel  for  the  defense,  contending  that  the 
treason   indictments  are   invalid. 


U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Study  Coal 

COAL  will  be  a  subject  of  consideration  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
Washington,  Mfey  16  to  18.  The  coal  industry  in  relation 
to  the  public,  the  value  to  the  public  and  the  coal  industry 
of  uniform  grades,  storage  and  better  methods  of  handling 
coal  carrying  equipment  will  be  among  the  topics. 


Production 

and  the 

MaLTkct 


Weekly  Review 


1AST  week's  flurry  in  the  bituminous  market  is  suo- 
siding.  Interest  at  first  centered  around  Pitts- 
_>  burgh,  where  an  active  demand  existed,  with 
high-volatiles  leading  the  list,  due  to  the  urgent  fuel 
needs  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  call  soon  spread  to 
other  steel  companies  and  to  low-volatile  coal,  the  prices 
of  which  soon  reflected  the  better  market.  So  much 
tannage  became  immediately  available  that  cancellation 
orders  are  now  forthcoming  and  coal  has  lost  its  top- 
notch  quotations  of  last  week. 

Coal  Age  Index  of  spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  rose 
to  206  on  April  24,  a  gain  of  22  points  from  the  previous 
week.  This  gain  was  mainly  the  result  of  price  increases 
in  eastern  Kentucky  and  southern  West  Virginia  high- 
volatile  coals  and  in  all  grades  of  central  Pennsylvania 
low-volatiles,   now  becoming   scarce. 

With  the  edge  off  the  demand  from  the  steel  makers 
the  market  is  in  a  precarious  position.  The  general 
industrial  situation  is  improving  slowly  but  reserve 
piles  are  being  utilized  and  consumers  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  prices  now  being  quoted.  Spot  coal  is  now 
being  bought  at  concessions  on  current  quotations. 
Public  utilities  and  railroads  are  taking  a  satisfactory 
tonnage,  but  this  has  little  bearing  on  the  spot  market, 
as  most  of  it  is  on  long-  or  short-term  contracts. 

Dwindling  Stocks  Make  Middle  West  Uneasy 

In  the  Middle  West  stocks  are  dwindling  and  con- 
sumers are  feeling  a  little  uneasy,  as  indicated  by  a 
growing  number  of  inquiries.  Eastern  coals  are  not  so 
plentiful  following  the  inroads  made  by  steel-mill  orders. 
Domestic  coal  is  difficult  to  sell  and  the  many  no-bills  of 
lump  in  southern  Illinois  are  being  worked  off  very 
slowly.  Mine-run  and  steam  grades  are  on  a  price  par 
with  domestic  coals  in  the  non-union  producing  regions 
supplying  the  territory. 

There  is  no  trade  awakening  in  the  Northwest.  Dock 
shipments  are  light  and  price  cuts,  made  to  stimulate 


business  have  had  little  effect.  Dockmen  are  becoming 
uneasy  lest  some  of  their  stocks  be  on  hand  when  the 
strike  is  settled.  About  500,000  tons  of  coal  are  in 
Lake  vessels  and  3,000  cars  (about  150,000  tons)  are  at 
the  lower  ports  awaiting  dumping.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment to  dock  stocks,  consumers  are  not  at  all  apprehen- 
sive of  a  shortage  and  are  not  buying  in  excess  of 
current  needs. 

North  Atlantic  market  prices  have  been  held  up  by 
the  shortage  of  Pennsylvania  coals  and  by  heavy  buying 
orders  of  shippers  who  are  replacing  non-union  tonnage 
unexpectedly  cut  off  by  the  strike.  Spot  demand  has 
not  increased  materially  and  the  heavy  receipt  of 
Southern  coals  by  water  has  turned  the  rising  tide  of 
prices. 

Anthracite  markets  are  at  a  low  ebb  and  while  the 
mines  in  the  hard-coal  region  are  all  idle,  there  is  little 
interest  being  manifested  in  the  situation.  Householder 
demand  is  low,  as  is  usual  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  retail  dealers  express  the  hope  that  their  stocks  will 
meet  requirements  until  replacements   are   obtainable. 

Coke  is  virtually  inactive.  Production  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  regions  has  been  so  curtailed  that  the  tonnage 
offering  is  negligible.  The  strike  of  the  non-union 
miners  has  lost  much  of  its  impetus  and  producers  feel 
that  slow  gains  in  output  will  soon  be  apparent. 

BITUMINOUS 

A  decrease  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  marked 
the  second  week  of  the  strike,  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  revised  figures  for  the  week  of  April  15  are 
3,675,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  6,000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite, a  total  for  all  coal  of  3,681,000  tons.  In  the  second 
week  of  the  1919  strike  the  production  of  soft  coal  was 
4,024,000  tons  and  of  anthracite,  1,860,000  tons,  a  total  for 
all  coal  of  5,884,000  tons.  The  current  output  of  hard  and 
soft  coal  combined  is,  therefore,  some  2,000,000  tons  short 
of  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  1919  strike.  The 
Survey  says: 

"Telegraphic  reports  for  last  week    (April   17-22)    indi- 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(Net    Tons) 

BITUMINOUS 

Weekended:                               1922  192T 

Apr.     1(6) 10,469,000  5,822.000 

Apr.    8(6) 3,835,000  6,120,000 

Apr.  15(a) 3,675,000  6,528,000 

Daily  average 613.000  1,088,000 

Calendar  vear 136,798,000  113,352,000 

DaUyav.  calendar  year.       1,545,000  1,281.000 

ANTHRACITE 

Apr,    8 9,000  1,865,000 

Apr.  15(a) 6,000  1,885,000 

Calendar  year 21.792,000  26,247,000 

COKE 

Apr.    8  (6) 1 75,000  78,000 

Apr,  15(a) 149,000  74,000 

Calendaryear 2,133.000  2,701,000 

■  (a)  Subject  to  reWslonifb)  Revised  from  last  report. 
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■cate  again  no  change  in  anthracite  and  a  further  decrease 
in  the  output  of  soft  coal.  The  observance  as  holidays  of 
Easter  Monday  and  of  Tuesday  curtailed  production 
sharply.  By  Thursday,  however,  daily  loadings  had  risen 
to  11,040  cars,  about  the  same  as  on  the  corresponding  day 
of  the  two  weeks  preceding. 

"Lack  of  demand  remains  the  limiting  factor  in  most  of 
the  non-union  fields.  During  the  week  under  review  a 
•number  of  additional  non-uion  mines  were  closed  by  the 
strike,  but  from  those  districts  as  yet  unaffected  reports  of 
^No  market'  continue  to  be  received.  The  number  of 
loaded  cars  unconsigned  at  the  mines  is  still  large,  though 
now  decreasing.  More  coal  could  be  produced  if  the  demand 
increased. 

"Consumption  is  being  met  largely  from  storage.  At  the 
present  rate  of  output  the  draft  upon  consumers'  stock  piles 
is  not  less  than  4,000,000  tons  a  week.  When  the  strike 
began,  the  accumulation  at  the  mines  of  unbilled  cars 
loaded  with  coal  was  large.  Reports  from  the  principal 
coal-carrying  roads  indicate  that  the  average  daily  num- 
ber of  coal  loads  unconsigned  was  as  follows: 

UNBILLED  CARS  OF  CO.\L  AT  THE  MINES 

Cars                  Cars  Total 

Week  ended                                                       Bituminous  .\nthracite  Cars 

March4 14,126                1,548  15,674 

\Dril  1   28,867                2,506  31,373 

\pril8 30.730                2,815  33,545 

AprU  l5(preUminary) 26,790                1,655  28,745 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  unbilled  loads  of  soft 
coal  is  declining  slowly  and  that  the  unbilled  loads  of 
anthracite  have  now  been  reduced  to  about  the  level  of 
early  March." 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  has  decreased 
sharply  since  the  strike  began.  Pennsylvania  quotations 
show  a  sharp  increase,  but  only  because  of  heavier  demands 
from  other  sections  and  because  of  curtailed  production. 
At  New  England  the  market  for  these  coals  is  dormant  as 
it  was  prior  to  the  strike. 

CARS  OF  COAL  FORWARDED  OVER  THE  HUDSON  TO  EASTERN 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  o 

. 1922 .    ■ rl'21^ \ ■ 

Week  ended  Anthracite      Bituminous      .\nthraeite     Bituminous 

April  1 3,406  3,118  2,493  2,771 

Aprils 2,702  2,130  1,867  2,526 

April  15 966  1,365  2.724  2,474 

(a)  Figures  furnished  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  all  accounts  was  367,892 
net  tons  during  the  week  ended  April  20,  as  compared  with 


342,788  tons  in  the  preceding  week.  Exports  took  some 
additional  tonnage,  but  the  bulk  of  the  coal  dumped  went 
to  New  England,  even  though  that  market  was  saturated 
with  Southern  coals.  Low-volatile  prices  at  the  Roads  were 
firm,    however,    the    weakness    being    displayed    at    Boston, 
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where  distress  cargoes  sold  off  to  avoid  demurrage.  Demand 
for  high-volatile  coals  was  the  feature  o:^  the  week  at 
Hampton   Roads   and   prices    exceeded  those  for  Pool   1. 

A  total  of  3,357,000  net  tons  was  dumped  over  the  piers 
at  the  five  Atlantic  coal  ports  during  March.  Shipments 
to  New  England  totaled  1,384,000  tons.  Exports  were  only 
255,000  tons. 

TIDEWATER  BITUMINOUS  COAL  SHIPMENTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 

MARCH,  1922(a) 

(In  net  tons) 

Haiti-     Hampton    Charles- 


116.254 

1,323 

341,161 


Phila- 
delphia 

47,962 
26,416 
50,073 
225,268 
3,499 


59.073 
34.124 
26.195 
98.897 
17.089 


1,160,787 

177.697    15,659 
190.695      3,780 

23.612    

120,132   


,384.076 
255.219 
611.904 


Destination 
Coastwise  to  New 

England 

Exports 

Bunker 

Inside  capes 

Other  tonnage 

Total 1,076,190    353,218    235,378     1.672,923      19,439     3,357,148 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  hard  coal  is  practically  nil.  The  second 
week  of  the  strike  saw  only  112  cars  af  anthracite  loaded, 
all  of  which  was  steam  sizes  dredged  from  the  rivers.  With 
the  exception  of  this  output — approximately  6,000  net 
tons — the  industry  is  at  a  standstill. 

Demand  is  almost  as  non-existent,  however.     The  retail 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Low-Volatile,  Eastern        Quoted 

Pocahontas  lump Columbus — 

Pocahontas  mine  run Columbus .... 

Pocahontas  screenings. .  .  .   Columbus  — 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 

Pocahontas  mine  run Chicago 

Pocahontas  lump Cincinnati.  . . 

Pocahontas  mine  run Cincinnati .  .  . 

Pocahontas  screenings.  .  .  .   Cincinnati. . . 

•Smokeless  mine  run Boston 

Clearfield  mine  run Boston 

Cambria  mine  run Boston 

Somerset  mine  run Boston 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard) . . .   New  York 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard).. 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard).. 

Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . 

Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.)  . 

Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . 

Pool  10(H.Gr.  LowVol.) 

Pool  10  (H.Gr.  LowVol.) 

Pool  10  (H.Gr.  Low  Vol.).   

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) New  York.. .  . 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) Philadelphia.. 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol) Baltimore. . . . 

Hlsb-Volatlle,  Eastern 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)...  New  York.. 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  PhUadelphia.. 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Baltimore. . . . 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  Gas Pituburgh.... 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.)..  Pittsburgh.... 

Pittsburgh  slack  (Gas) Pittsburgh... . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus..'.. 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump Cincinnati. .  . 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump CHncinnati.  .  . 

W.  Va.  mine  run (Cincinnati. . . 

W.  Va.  screenings Cincinnati. .  . 

Hooking  himp Columbus. . .. 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus 


Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore.... 
New  York. ,  . 
Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

New  York 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore 


Mar.27, 
1922 
$2.75 
1.75 
1.25 
2.70 
1.35 
2  75 
1  70 
i  15 
4.55 
1.95 
2,45 
1.90 
2.85 
2.80 
2.65 
2.25 
2.15 
2.25 
2.10 
1.90 
2.15 
1.80 
1.70 
2.05 


$2.85 
2.15 
1.35 
2.40 
1.75 
2.50 
1.90 
1.65 
4.60 
2.05 
2,30 
2.  10 


2  70 
2  40 
2  30 
2.50 
1.95 
2  00 
2.25 
I  75 
1.75 
2.15 


1.70 
1.55 
1.70 


1.30 
2  55 
1.75 


$2.85 
1,90 
1.40 
2.50 
1.65 
2.35 
1.70 
1.60 


2.55 
2.25 
3.40 


2.75 
2.25 
2.75 


2.30 
1.60 
1.50 
2,00 


1.70 
2.65 
I    75 


.\pr,  24, 

1922t 

$2,65(S  $3,00 

1  90®  2  10 

1  50(1    1  60 

1  75«'    t  85 

2  50®  2  75 

2  00 
1  75®  2.00 
4  7511    4  85 


2  50 

3  00 "I 

2  40i<' 

3  SObi 
3  OOiu 
3.50V. 

3.00ta 

2  85W, 

3  OOf'i 

2  7Sla. 

2  75i"^ 

2  85(», 

2  50(n' 

2  eobi 


2  90 

3  50 
3  00 
3  75 

3  8S 

4  00 
3  50 
3  25 
3  50 
3  25 
3  00 
3  00 
3.00 
2  75 


2,40(^  2.4S 
2  00®  2  25 

1  50  '    1  85 

2  50®  2  75 
2  25®  2  SO 
1  90®>  2  00 

1  75g,  2  00 
2,50l»    2  75 

2  00<'    2  25 


Market         Mar.27, 
Quoted  1922 

Hocking  screenings Columbus $1.45 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland....       2.80 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland....       1.85 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings ...  .   Cleveland 1.70 

Midwest 

Frankhn,  111.  lump Chicago 3.25 

FrankUn,  111.  mine  run (Chicago 2.25 

Franklin,  lU.  screenings Chicago 2.00 

Central,  111.  lump Chicago 2.60 

Central,  111.  mine  run Chicago..:..  2.25 

Central,  111.,  screenings Chicago 1.85 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.15 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run. ..  .  Chicago 2.35 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings. . .  (I^hicago 2.15 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago 2.85 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. .  . .  Chicago 2.  20 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago 1.75 

Standardlump St.  Louis 2.45 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis 1.85 

.Standard  screenings St.  Louis 1.35 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville....  2.35 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. ...  1 .  75 

West.  Ky.  screenings Louisville. ...  1 .  60 

South  and  Souttiwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run. ...... 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

*Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 

tAdvances  over  previous 


,  Apr.  17, 
1922 
$1.50 
3.40 
2.35 
2.20 


3.45 
2.75 
2.65 
2.60 
2.60 
1.85 
3.15 
2.45 
2.00 
2.60 
2.60 
2.20 
2.65 
1.90 
1.70 
2  45 
1.90 
1.90 


2   10       2,00 


3.30 
2.75 
2.75 


3.15 
2.50 
2.25 
2,60 
2.60 
2.40 


1.30 


4,00 


1.70 
1,85 
2.25 
1.70 
1.50 
1.90 
1.60 
1.45 
4.25 
4.00 
2.50 


1.55 
2.15 
1.90 
1.65 
4.25 
4.00 
2.50 


Apr.24. 

I922t 

$1  65«'$1  85 

3.00®   3,80 

2.50®  2  SO 

2.50(3^  2. SO 


3.30®, 
2.50(«. 
2.50(a; 
2  50® 
2.50m 
1.75® 
3.00® 
2.25(01 
2.00(01 
2.50® 
2.50(01 
2.25® 


3.65 
3.00 
3.00 
2  75 
2  75 
2.00 
3.25 
2.75 
2.50 
2.75 
2.75 
2.50 


2.35  «.J«@  «.«5 
2  00  1.90(31  2.  10 
1.90      2.15®  2.35 


Birmingham. 

Birmingham. 

Birmingham. 

Louisville. .  . 

Louisville. .  . 

Louisville. .  . 

Cincinnati . . 

C^incinnati. . 

Cincinnati.  , 

Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City.. 

Hampton  Roads.  ,     .    ,. 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  deounea  in  \Mxc». 


2.00 
1.50®  1.90 
l,75®i  2,00 
2  25(1  2  50 
2  25('i  2  50 
1  60("  1  75 
2,25(«    2  50 

2.0O 
1.50®   1.75 
4.00(.i    4,50 

4.00 

2.50 
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How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

nlagfs  of  full-tiine  oporatiou  of  bituminous  poal  ininps,  by  fields  as 
by  the  I  .  ^^.  Geological  Survey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Repo 


Six  Months 

Julv  to  Der. 

1921 


Jan.   1  to 

April  1.  1922 

Influ.'jive 

55  7 


Week 
Ended 
.April  8 


.Vo 


=    2:!2£r:52S      iQo,       "^if  April       Moy         June 

Coal  Agf,  Index  206,  Week  of  .4pril  24,  1933.  .iveia-'e  spot 
price  for  same  period,  $2.49.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative 
not  the  actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearlv 
SO  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in 
accordance  first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack 
prepared  and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second  with 
respect  to  the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  averaee 
thus  obtained  was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  June,  iai4.  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in 
the  report  on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  published  bv 
the  Cieological  Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Pittsburgh 
Mt.    Olive   and   Standard   prices   not   included   in   figures   for   la;-t 

trade  has  been  very  quiet  and  while  yard  stocks  of  the 
larger  sizes  are  somewhat  depleted  the  householder  exhibits 
no  anxiety  over  the  next  winter's  needs.  Pea  coal  is  still 
plentiful,  both  at  retail  and  shipping  points,  and  rumor  has 
it  that  some  price  cuts  may  be  made  to  move  old  stocks  of 
pea  accumulated  near  a  large  market  center  before  the  last 
freight  rate  advance  became  effective. 

Steam  sizes  are  becoming  scarce,  with  the  exception  of 


Alabama (,35                 ^4  (,  ,,    . 

Soniei^et  County 53   5                  74  o  i,  j 

Panhandle,  W.  Va                                                              55   3                   5?   3  30  8 

JVestmoreland                                                                54  9                 5^  ^  „,  , 

J,"-e,""a                                                                            54  8                  599  60  9 

"'"■''">                                                                             53  3                 54  8  29  2 

Hazard                                                                             51    7                  55  4  „  j 

Pocatants                                                                       49  8                 ^q  q  ^43 

TugR'ver                                                                       48    I                  63  7  67.8 

r^^h     I     AT,-  A         .                                                     47   6                   61    I  66  2 

Cuinberland-Piedmrint                                                  46  6                 50  6  7  4 

Winding  Gulf                                                                      45   7                   44   3  4,    j 

Kenova-Tharker.  .    ,                                                         352                   54   3  63  0 

N    E.  Kenturky 32  9                 47  7  52  9 

New  Rivert                                                                    24  3                 37  9  7  3- 

Union 

Oklahoma...                                                                   63  9                 59  6  6  7 

Ohio,  north  and  cental                                                52  6                 46  6  0  0 

^,'!'«'!"" 50  7                 66  8  0  2 

I'J">™s 44  8                 54  5  0  0 

J^ansas 42  0                54  0  4  0 

In*"."".      ,                                                                     41   4                  53  8  0  0 

Pittsburght 41    2                 39  8  0  0 

Central  Pennsylvania. . .                                               39    i                  50  2  14   I 

Fairmont 35  3                 44  0  |    | 

Western  Kentucky                                                        32  5                  37  7  20  8 

Pittsburgh*.                                                                       30  4                   31    9  0  0 

Kanawha 26  0                   13   0  0  5 

Ohio,  southern.                                                              22  9                 24   3  0  0 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

J  Union  in  1 92 1 ,  non-union  in  1922. 

buckwheat.  Barley  is  the  shortest  of  the  steam  grades, 
but  prices  show  no  effect  of  the  shortage.  The  Lake  sit- 
uation is  quiet,  with  Northwest  buyers  apparently  out  of 
the  market  until  the  mining  controversy  is  settled. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  was  149,000  net  tons  during 
the  second  week  of  the  strike,  26,000  tons  less  than  in  the 
preceding  week.     The  chief  factor  in  the  decline  was  the 

extension  of  the  strike  in  the  Connellsville  and  Lower 
Connellsville  regions. 

Late  reports  indicate  that  the  tide  of  the  strike  in  this 
section   is  now  stationary.     The  general  belief  is  that  the 

non-union  strike  will  wear  itself  out  and  that  the  flow  of 

returning  workers  will  slowly  increase  this  week.  There 
is  very  little  coke  on  the  market  and  prices  are  variable. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  Coal  at  End  of  Third  Week  of  Strike 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Output  Gains;     Little    Business 
Results   from    U.   S.   Strike. 

BRITISH  production  for  the  week 
ended  April  8  showed  a  gain  over 
the  preceding  week's  figure  according 
to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  'ihe  output  was 
4,961,000  gross  tons,  as  compared  with 
4,825,000  gross  tons  for  the  week  before. 

Newcastle  reports  increased  activity 
due  to  inquiries  from  the  Scandinavian 
Railways.  So  far  very  little  actual 
business  has  resulted  from  the  strike 
in  the  United  States.  Scotland  is  get- 
ting ready  to  supply  the  South  American 
markets,  as  inquiries  are  anticipated 
from  Argentina  and  the  Plate.  Some 
small  shipments  have  already  been 
made  to  Canada,  and  further  orders 
are  anticipated.  Collieries  are  building 
up  reserves  and  are  behind  on  deliv- 
eries. 

The  railway  companies  have  not  yet 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  question 
of  reduced  rail  rates  for  coal.  The 
question  of  submittting  a  common-user 
scheme  for  the  e.xisting  system  of  the 
private  ownership  of  wagons  has  again 
been  raised,  and  the  suggestion  has 
been  advanced  that  representatives  of 
all  the  interests  concerned,  railways, 
collieries,  users,  wagon-builders  and 
finance  companies,  should  meet  in  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  matter  exhaus- 
tively. 

The  colliery  companies,  as  parties 
whose  interests  are  vitally  concerned, 
see  no  inducement  to  agi-ee  to  the  pro- 
posed change.  Their  experience  of  the 
transport  reorganization  scheme  intro- 
duced by  the  Coal  Control  Department 
in  1917  is  such  as  to  dampen  any  en- 
thusiasm for  an  elaborate  rearrange- 
ment of  wagon  running  on  the  lines 
indicated.  The  railway  companies,  nat- 
urally enough,  desire  a  maximum  of 
tonnage,  and  as  few  wagons  as  possible 
running  empty  on  their  lines:  the 
collieries'  chief  concern  is  to  secure 
that  their  trucks  shall  be  returned  with 
the  utmost  possible  despatch  to  ob- 
viate the  accumulation  of  coal  stocks 
at  the  pit-head,  and  the  resultant  evils 
of  holding  up  work  in  the  pits. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  common- 
user  proposal  is,  however,  the  practical 
impossibility  of  co-ordinating  and  reg- 


ulating wagon  supplies  on  the  enor- 
mously extended  scale  that  such  a 
system  would  entail.  The  attempt  at 
traffic  reorganization  made  by  the  Coal 
Control  Department  during  the  war 
gave  an  instructive  illustration  of  this. 
Thus,  at  some  collieries  there  was  a 
glut  of  wagons  and  at  others  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  wagon  famine. 

High-Volatile    Demand    Features 
Hampton  Roads  Market 

The  week  was  featured  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  high-volatile  coals, 
the  price  at  the  mines  having  been 
raised  to  $2,  bringing  the  price  at  the 
piers  to  $5,  with  supplies  gradually 
diminishing.  Prices  of  other  grades, 
also,  were  on  the  upward  trend. 

Movement  of  coal  to  New  York  in 
increasingly  large  volume  was  another 
feature  of  the  situation,  every  avail- 
able barge  and  schooner  during  the 
week  finding  a  ready  charter.  The 
supply  of  bottoms  devoted  to  this  sort 
of  trade  is  exceedingly  scarce. 

New  England  movements  were  not 
as  great  as  usual,  but  the  export  busi- 
ness was  moving  at  an  increased  rate. 
Dumpings  were  slightly  increased  at  all 
piers,  although  the  market  was  regarded 
as  being  not  particularly  active  except 
for  high-volatile  grades. 

Indications  are  that  high-volatile 
coals,  in  demand  for  use  by  gas  making 
plants  and  similar  industries,  will  go 
still  higher. 

Total  exports  during  March  were 
294,7.53  gross  tons  of  anthracite,  1,187,- 
313  tons  of  soft  coal  and  25,435  tons  of 
coke,  as  compared  with  March,  1921, 
figures  of  307.940  tons  of  hard  coal, 
1,151,840  bituminous  and  25,061  of  coke. 


coal  from  Newcastle  (N.S.W.)  to  places 
beyond  during  the  month  of  March  were 
300.000  tons. 

India  —  The  coal  market  continues 
firm.  Foreign  coal  is  being  purchased 
by  mills  and  railways.  The  prices  are: 
Bengal  1st.,  Rs.  36,  Bengal  good  2nd, 
Rs.  32;  British  coal.  Rs.  39. 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
April   20,    1922 

PROM  H.\MPTOX  ROADS: 

For  Atlantic   Islands:  Tons 

Xnr.  S.S.  Manchioneal.  for  Kingston.  .1,414 
Du.   S.S.  Britsum.  for  Port  an   Spain.  .  2.9? H 

For  Canada : 
Br.    S.S.   Bilbster,   for  Jlontreal 7.263 

For  Chile: 
.im.    S.S.    Republic,    for   San   .\ntonio.  .     751 

For  Cuba: 

Nor.  S.S.  Gefion,  for  Havana 3,717 

Am.    S.S.   Bayamo.   for  Havana 3,985 

For  England: 
Br.    Schr.    Martha    Parsons,    for    Yar- 
mouth          804 

For    Ecuador : 
Br.   S.S     Almagrro.    for   Gua.vaquil 1,025 

For    Italy: 

rtal.  S.S.  Adige.  for  Genoa    9.443 

Ital.   S.S.   Sile.   for   Naples 8,734 

.A.m.  S.S.  Tonawanda.  for  .Astoria ....  2,506 
Nor.  S.S.  Brighton,  for  Cayo  Mambe.  .  594 
nan    S.S.    Phcnix.   for  St.   Thomas.  ... 3.245 

Hampton  Roads  I'ier  Situation 

.— ^\Vek  Ended— 
.\pril  13   April  20 

X.   &  W.  Piers,   Lamberts  Point; 

I'ars  on  hand 2,156  2.739 

Tons  on  hand 113,665      1  50.020 

Tons   dumped    171,267      177,558 

Tonnage  waiting   24.000        25,000 

Virginian  Ry.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point : 

Cars  on  hand   1,370  1.330 

Tons  on  hand    77.S50        79.250 

Tons  dumped    S6,.S67        SS.i  3S 

Tonnage  waiting   14,000       42,000 

C.  cS:  O.  P'ers,  Newport  News: 

Oars  on  hand   1,217  1,041 

Tons  on  hand 60.850        52.05C1 

Tons  dumped    47,927        62.779 

Tonnage   waiting    2,200        19.00" 


Coal   Paragraphs   from    Foreign   Lands 

Germany  —  Production  in  the  Ruhr 
region  for  the  week  ended  April  8  was 
1,908,000  metric  tons,  according  to  a 
cable  to  Coal  Age,  as  compared  with 
1,930,000  tons  in  the  previous  week. 

Italy  —  The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  at  42s.  9d.,  according 
to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  Last  week's 
quotation  was  40s.  9d. 

New  South  Wales — Total  exports  of 
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Pier  and   Bunker  Prices,  G 

PIEH." 

April  15 
Pool  9.  New  York  ...  $6  25(ff  $6  50 
Pool  10.  New  York.  ,.  .  5  80(n  6  10 
Pool  9,  Ptiil.idelphia.  .  5  60("  (i  00 
Pool  10,  Philadelphia,  .  5  50("  5  80 
Pool  71,  Philadolohia,  .  6  OOfc,  6  25 
Pool  l.Hamp  Rds  ..  4  70("  4  80 
Pools  ."l-fi-?  Hninp  Rds  4  65("  4  80 
Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds.    .    4   50w    4  60 

BUNKRn.=! 
Pool    9,  New  York..      $6  40(0  $6  65 

Pool  in.  New  York   . .  5  90(&'   6   30 

Pool    9.  Philadelphia  5   85rn    6   30 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia..  5  BOfo'   6  20 

Pool    1.  Hamp.  Rds-..  4  90 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...  4  75 

Welsh,  Gibraltar *0«.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rin  de  Janeiro..  55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Lisbon 40s,  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 42s,  Mb, 

Welsh,  Messina   38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Alsiera 38s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Pernnmbuco... .  6Zs,  6d.  fob. 

Welsh,  Rahia    62s.  6<l.  fob. 

Welsh,  Madeira 38s.  fa.s. 

Welsh,  Teneriffe 38s.f.a,s. 

Welsh.  Malta 42s.  f.o.b, 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas   ...  40s,  fa.s. 

Welsh.  Naples 38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosarin 52s.  5d.  fob. 

Welsh.  .Singapore 55s.  fob. 

Port  Said      46s.  6d.  f  o.b. 

Alexandria 45s. 

Bombay       38  rupees 

Capcto'«Ti 39s. 


ross  Tonn' 


5  sniu   6  10 

6  10(c<    6  50 

5  75(11    6  10 

6  FOCI    6  65 
4  75("    4  85 

5  00 
4  7S 


$«  45(c<  ]6  70 
6  10(n  6  40 
6  *0(i  6  55 
5  8S(»  6  25 
4  85(o    4   90 

4  75 
40s,  6d,  f.o.b. 

55s.  f.o.b. 

42s.  fob. 

50s.  f.o.b. 

42s,  fi.b. 

38s  fob. 
38s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
62s,  6d.  fob, 
62s,  6d.  fob. 

40s.  f.a.s. 

38s.  f.a.s. 

42s.  f.o.b. 

40s,f.a,s. 

38s.  f  o.b, 
52s.  6d,  fob. 

55s.  f.o.b. 

46s.  6d.  f.o  b. 

453. 

38  rupees 
39s. 


7  M  a  28  4  II  18  25  4  II  18  25  I  8  15  2  29  6  B 
Apr  f^tay 


6  15  2:29  5  12  19  26  2  I 
JoI.y  Aug. 


Current   Quotations   British   Coal   f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Fortiffn  Ouolations  bti  Cnble  lo  Conl  .Age 

Cardiff  :  April  1 5 

Admiralty,  Large 28.s,(«  28H,6d,     283,  6d,(.i  29*. 

Steam,  Smalls IPs,  6d,(<i'209.     ;.<>.<.    ("      ,''/<, 

Newcastle: 

Best  Pteama 24s,  23s9d(u  24s3a 

Best  Gas  24s,fn  24s   6d.      24s.  (&24s.  6d 

Best  Bunkers 33s,  9d.  2ls.  MMi-^f. 

tAdvances   over  pre%nous  week  ahown    in   heavy 
type;  declines  in  itnlio 
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Bituminous  Prices  Strong: 
Spot  Call  Gains  But  Little 

Heavy  Purchases  Made  to  Replace  Coal 
Due  from  Closed  Non-Union  Mines — 
Receipts  from  South  Heavier — Penn- 
sylvania Fuels  Coming  Again — Stem 
in  Rising  Prices  Seen. 

EASTER  holiday  idleness  and  non- 
union troubles  are  responsible  for 
a  strong  price  situation  in  the  bitu- 
minous markets.  Shippers  are  exe- 
cuting heavy  buying  orders  to  replace 
tonnage  due  on  contracts  from  closed 
non-union  operations.  The  actual 
spot  demand,  however,  has  not  in- 
creased much,  and  industries  are 
digging  into  their  reserves  rather 
than  buy  high-priced  coal  on  the  open 
market. 

Southern  coals  are  coming  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  increasing 
volume.  Receipts  of  Pennsylvania 
fuels  are  again  on  the  upturn,  and 
this  improvement  together  with  the 
heavy  shipping  from  Hampton  Roads 
is  expected  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
prices.  Some  producers  are  now 
making  agreements  at  reduced  fig- 
ures, to  run  for  thirty  days,  to  insure 
steady  operations. 


and  the  entrance  of  the  steel  industry 
into  the  buyers  market. 

On  April  21  there  were  slightly  over 
2,000  cars  at  the  local  piers,  which  was 
an  increase  of  about  1,000  over  the 
corresponding  day  of  the  previous  week. 
There  were  also  about  45,000  tons  of 
Southern  coals  in  the  harbor,  of  which 
about  2.5,000  tons  was  obligated,  the 
balance  being  free  coal.  The  latter  was 
being  quoted  over  the  wide  range  of 
$6.15@.$7,  alongside. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  with  the  West 
taking  more  of  these  Southern  coals  it 
will  result  in  a  strong  demand  here  for 
Pennsylvania  coals.  So  far  large  in- 
dustrial buyers  have  refused  to  become 
excited  or  to  enter  the  market  in  large 
numbers. 

Buyers  are  not  anxious  to  increase 
their  reserve  stocks.  Should  industrial 
supplies  diminish  sufficiently  because  of 
the  closing  down  of  the  non-union 
mines  in  Pennsylvania  to  cause  a  short- 
age, it  is  believed  that  with  Southern 
coals  coming  in  the  shortage  here  will 
be  eliminated. 


BALTIMORE 

The  market  shows  a  sharp  increase 
in  demand  from  consumers  who  find 
that  they  are  now  eating  steadily  into 
stocks  and  who  are  unable  to  get 
reliable  runs  from  contracts,  or  no 
deliveries  at  all.  This  is  stimulating 
the  price  situation  and  opening  it  to 
wide  fluctuations  as  set  by  individual 
•needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  a 
large  class,  mostly  of  the  more  impor- 
tant consumers,  who  are  sitting  pat  on 
their  present  supplies  and  who  do  not 
seem  interested  in  the  market  one  way 
or  the  other.  This  has  led  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  demand  as  a  whole  is 
not  great,  but  what  is  in  evidence  is 
insistent  and  willing  to  meet  a  sharply 
advancing  price  condition. 

Prices  are  over  a  wide  range.  At 
this  writing  almost  any  kind  of  West 
Virginia  coal  from  non-union  sources 
is  calling  for  $.3.25@$3.75  per  net  ton, 
while  the  greatly  reduced  supply  from 
Pennsylvania  is  calling  for  around  $4. 
The  export  situation  has  come  to  an 
abrupt  close  here  since  the  price  jump. 


NEW  YORK 
Loss  of  production  because  of  the 
Easter  holidays  and  the  joining  of 
many  non-union  workers  with  the  strik- 
ing miners  are  two  factors  resnonsible 
for  the  increase  in  quotations.  Demand 
has  not  increased  apparently  but  there 
is  not  as  much  free  coal  around  because 
of  the  heavy  buying  by  shippers  with 
heavv   contracts  which   must   be   filled 


ings  on  company  property  and  enjoin- 
ing the  miners  from  becoming  disor- 
derly. 

The  pinch  of  the  strike  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  Cambria,  Somerset  and 
Blair  counties.  Coal  supplies  are 
dwindling,  the  railroads  are  sequester- 
ing coal  in  transit  and  the  heavier 
shipments  are  going  to  the  big  markets 
in  the   East. 


FAIRMONT 

Gains  in  the  number  of  mines  at  work 
were  recorded  during  the  second  week 
of  the  strike,  although  such  gains  were 
not  large.  The  most  important  devel- 
opment was  the  sharp  increase  in  de- 
mand for  mine  run  and  the  correspond- 
ing   increase    in    price    to    $2.50. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Upper  Potomac  operators  made  slight 
gains  during  the  week  ended  April  15, 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  unable 
to  make  any  progress  in  weaning 
miners  away  from  their  work.  Pro- 
ducers were  preparing  to  resume  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  better  demand  and  an 
increase  in  prices,  amounting  to  as  much 
as  35c.  a  ton.  In  the  Georges  Creek 
territory  virtually  all  the  mines  are 
down. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Selling  houses  have  almost  ceased  to 
urge  consumers  to  buy,  yet  when  the 
customer  is  ready  for  coal  he  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  fuels  of  the 
three  highest  grades  are  closely  grouped 
as  to  price,  and  considerably  higher 
than  a  month  ago.  It  is  an  extremely 
odd  situation,  and  at  first  thought  it 
would  seem  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  had  for  the  moment  been 
abrogated. 

The  real  guess  on  the  situation,  how- 
ever, is  that  as  soon  as  the  consumers 
come  into  the  market  in  considerably 
increased  numbers  the  prices  will  rise 
rapidly,  as  even  at  the  present  higher 
prices  many  producers  claim  that  they 
are  still  running  at  a  loss,  especially 
since  they  lose  so  much  time  and  are 
unable  to  make  a  full  working  week. 

The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
considerable  gains  have  been  made  in 
getting  non-union  men  back  to  work. 
Right  in  line  with  this  there  have  been 
instances  of  some  producers  entering 
into  agreements  of  daily  shipments 
during  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
thirty  days. 

There  has  been  some  stiffening  of 
prices  at  piers  on  both  bunker  and 
Tide  coal,  but  there  has  been  very 
little  new  export  business  closed  in  the 
past  ten  days. 


South 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prices  have  risen  over  those  which 
prevailed  on  March  31.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  week  of  the  strike  quotations 
were:  Pool  9,  $2.90@$3;  Pool  10  $2.75 
@$2.80;   Pool   11,   $2.50@   $2.60. 

The  first  trouble  in  the  district  arose 
in  Clearfield  County  when  a  series  of 
explosions  wrecked  the  mines  of  John 
T.aing  at  Winterburn,  on  April  19.  At 
Bitumen,  Clinton  County,  forty  families 
were  evicted  from  company  houses  be- 
longing to  the  Kettle  Creek  Coal  Co. 
when  the  court  dismissed  an  injunction 
against  the  company.  In  Somerset 
Countv,  an  injunction  was  secured  to 
restrain  the  miners  from  holding  meet- 


BIRMINGHAM 

There  have  been  no  developments  the 
past  week  to  improve  market  conditions 
here.  Buying  is  on  a  more  restricted 
scale  than  for  several  weeks.  Inquiry 
is  weak,  prices  are  unchanged  and  the 
volume  of  sales  is  small. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  Frisco 
railroads  have  under  consideration  bids 
for  next  year's  fuel  supply,  and  con- 
tracts will  probably  be  awarded  shortly. 
The  Seaboard  Air  Line  likewise  has 
taken  bids  and  awards  are  expected 
within  the  next  week  or  ten  days. 
Industrial  contracting  is  not  much  in 
evidence. 

Sales  of  domestic  grades  are  slow, 
and  although  some  contracts  are  being 
made,  there  is  a  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  dealers  to  enter  into  agreements  so 
far.  This  is  due  to  some  extent  by 
belief  that  there  will  be  some  reduction 
in  freight  rates,  which  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  on  deferred  deliveries. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  increase  m 
the  amount  of  coal  being  consumed  in 
coke  making,  as  the  need  for  furnace 
coke  is  greater  than  before  in  a  year 
or  more.  Several  additional  stacks  have 
been  blown  in  the  past  week  and  one 
or  two  more  are  being  gotten  in  readi- 
ness for  earlv  lighting.  One  company 
has  put  in  fiftv  byproduct  ovens  which 
have  been  out  of  blast  for  nearly  two 
years.  Production  at  the  mines  of 
furnace  companies  is  making  up  for  the 
shortage  at  commercial  operations,  the 
output  as  a  whole  being  about  normal. 

VIRGINIA 

During  the  second  week  of  April  in- 
dustrial consumers  entered  more  ac- 
tively into  the  market  and  began  buying 
on  a"  heavier  scale,  even  to  the  extent 
of  bidding  against  each  other  for  sup- 
plies. Production  grew  stronger  as  the 
week  advanced.  Prices  stiffened  appre- 
ciably, mine  run  being  quoted  $1.75@ 
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Anthracite 


they  are  trying  to  get  a  premium  for  it, 
but  jobbers  have  so  little  market  that 
they  do  not  dare  to  buy. 


Demand  Lacking ;  Consumers 
Hold  Off  for  Lower  Prices 

Retail  Stoc'ks  Slowly  Vanish,  with  No 
Replacement  Tonnage  but  Pea  in 
Sight — Steam  Sizes  Except  Buck- 
wheat Scarce  —  Northwest  Stocks 
Keep  Lake  Situation  Quiet. 

LACK  of  demand  predominates.  Re- 
^  tail  trading  is  sluggish,  as  the 
householder  prefers  to  delay  ordei'S 
for  next  season  in  the  hope  of  lower 
delivered  costs.  Retail  stocks  of  the 
larger  coals,  however,  are  being 
slowly  depleted  and  there  is  no  re- 
placement tonnage  available,  with  the 
exception  of  pea.  There  is  a  rumor 
that  some  companies  may  reduce  pea 
prices  in  order  to  move  old  storage 
piles  accumulated  near  a  large  cen- 
ter before  the  last  freight-rate  in- 
crease. 

Steam  business  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  buckwheat  No.  1,  as  the 
other  sizes  are  scarce.  The  Lake 
situation  is  quiet,  as  Northwestern 
stocks  are  good  and  those  buyers  are 
making  no  overtures  until  the  wage 
situation  shall  have  been  settled. 


slowly  and  with  the  coal  going  out 
and  almost  nothing  coming  in  there  is 
bound  to  come  a  time  when  those  who 
have  coal  to  sell  will  have  a  call  for  it. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  companies 
have  nothing  to  offer  above  pea  coal. 
Some  wholesale  dealers  and  middle 
houses  have  small  lots  of  egg,  stove 
and  chestnut  on  hand  but  find  few 
buyers  and  these  are  not  willing  to 
pay  more  than  company  circular. 
Little  headway  is  being  made  in  re- 
ducing the  stock  piles  of  pea. 

The  steam  coal  situation  is  easy. 
Barley  is  the  shortest  and  buckwneat 
is  plentiful.  There  are  many  loaded 
boats  here.  Demand  for  barley  is  not 
so  strong  as  a  few  weeks  ago. 


PHILADELPHIA 

All  that  transpires  in  the  trade  is 
confined  to  the  retail  end,  and  even 
.  here  there  has  been  an  almost  total 
cessation  of  activity.  Most  retailers 
-  have  good  stocks  of  every  size,  although 
chestnut  is  slowly  becoming  depleted. 
Dealers  had  calculated  that  May  1 
would  see  their  yards  bare,  but  this 
does  not  seem  likely  at  the  present  rate 
of  movement. 

The  trade  shows  not  the  least  tend- 
ency to  add  to  their  stocks  of  pea,  as 
there  is  a  feeling  that  even  if  the  strike 
lasts  several  months  they  will  have 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

There  was  recently  a  rumor  that 
some  of  the  companies  have  decided  to 
reduce  pea  coal  50c.  Some  in  the  trade 
seemed  to  base  this  idea  upon  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  pea  in  storage  had 
been  placed  there  under  the  old  freight 
rate,  and  that  the  companies  with 
storage  yards  located  near  the  city 
might  share  this  saving  with  the  dealer. 
In  the  steam  trade  all  activity  is 
confined  to  buckwheat,  with  no  real 
buying  in  evidence.  There  is  only  a 
small  quantity  of  rice  and  barley  for 
shipment,  and  on  this  small  tonnage  one 
of  the  companies  is  confining  orders 
to  points  strictly  within  the  state. 

NEW  YORK 

Lack   of   demand    is    the   feature    of 

the   market.     The   consumer   does    not 

appear  concerned  about  the  strike  and 

this  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  whole- 

•  sale  end  of  the  industry. 

Retail     stocks     are     being     depleted 


BALTIMORE 

Shipments  into  this  territory  have 
run  out.  The  only  class  now  offering 
IS  from  certain  operations  with  un- 
contracted  supplies  of  buckwheat,  rice 
and  barley.  There  is  no  call,  however, 
for  this  class  of  coal  here  at  this  time. 


BOSTON 

There  is  very  little  tonnage  now  in 
the  hands  of  most  producers,  but  in 
spite  of  this  there  is  only  moderate 
inquiry  for  spot  coal  even  of  the  more 
desirable  domestic  sizes.  Retail  trade 
is  temporarily  better  because  of  cool 
weather,  but  there  is  no  snap  to  demand 
and  the  dealers  are  not  inclined  to  add 
to  present  stocks  which  they  regard 
as  adequate. 

Practically  no  independent  coal  is 
offering.  A  few  of  the  companies  have 
small  lots  of  odd  kinds  and  sizes  that 
are  being  absorbed  from  day  to  day, 
but  such  coals  are  not  being  marketed 
without  a  certain  amount  of  effort.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  change  in  prices 
due  to  the  suspension. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

The  non-union  strikes  in  the  Lower 
Connellsville  region  have  spread  in  the 
past  week,  until  coke  production  is  less 
than  one-third  the  rate  at  the  end  of 
March.  In  the  Connellsville  region  or 
old  basin,  there  has  been  some  addi- 
tional striking,  but  production  is  prob- 
ably much  more  than  half  as  great 
as  at  the  end  of  March,  partly  because 
some  idle  plants  in  the  region  were 
started  when  it  was  seen  there  would 
be  trouble  in  the  Lower  Connellsville. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  as  a 
whole  is  but  little  affected,  on  account 
of  its  large  dependence  upon  other  coal 
and  coke  districts.  However,  a  few 
furnaces  normally  tributary  to  the 
Connellsville  region  are  banked,  while 
others  that  it  was  desired  to  blow  in 
have  remained  idle. 

Connellsville  furnace  coke  is  unquot- 
able. Only  odd  lots  are  offered,  at 
prices  the  blast  furnaces  would  not 
think  of  paying.  A  limited  demand 
for  foundry  coke  has  developed  the 
great  majority  of  foundries  having 
stocked  freely,  and  small  sales  have 
just  been  made  at  $6.25,  which  com- 
pares with  the  heavy  turnover  in 
March  at  $4.25@$4.75. 

The  Cmm-ier  reports  coke  production 
in  the  past  three  weeks  as  follows: 
Week  Connells-         Lower 

Ended.  ville.      Connellsville.      Total. 

April      1    ..      87,950  62.010  149.960 

April      8    ..    102,530  31.890  134.420 

April    15    ..      87.810  11.000  98,810 


ANTHRACITE   FIELDS 

A  few  disturbances  occurred  last 
week.  The  union  has  succeeded  in 
tying  up  all  non-union  washeries  but 
one.  Some  trouble  at  the  East  Boston 
Coal  Co.,  due  to  the  union  interfering 
with  work  in  connection  with  keeping 
the  boiler  plant  running,  resulted  in 
the  posting  of  a  guard  at  the  colliery. 

There  is  some  apprehension  that  the 
foreign  element  cannot  be  kept  under 
control  if  the  suspension  lasts  much 
longer.  Staff  vacations  are  being 
urged  by  many  of  the  coal  companies, 
who  want  to  have  the  vacation  season 
ended  by  June  1. 

BUFFALO 

Conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in 
bituminous.  Demand  is  at  its  lowest. 
Consumers  never  buy  much  now  unless 
stimulated  by  price  reduction,  but  no 
price  change  is  likely  till  wages  are 
fixed. 

No  effort  is  being  made  to  ship 
anthracite  by  Lake.  Two  cargoes,  coal 
that  was  owned  by  the  consignee,  have 
Kone  forward,  but  that  will  be  all  for 
awhile.  Shippers  are  merely  waiting 
for  work  lo  be  resumed. 

Independents  have  a  little  coal  and 


UNIONTOWN 

The  stiff  coal  market  softened,  when 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  withdrew 
buying  orders  at  various  offices  in 
Uniontown  and  Connellsville.  The 
trade  reports  that  since  the  Frick 
mines  became  seriously  affected  the 
corporation  has  been  practically  the 
only  large  buyer  of  coal  in  the  open 
market.  The  result  was  that  one  buyer 
was  running  the  market  steadily  upward. 

The  result  of  the  cancellation  was 
that  coal  dropped  off  and  tonnage  on 
track  being  held  at  $3  could  be  bought 
at  $2.50.  Those  who  were  holding  out 
are  not  meeting  with  much  siiccess 
finding  a  buyer.  Byproduct  is  yet 
quoted  at  $3  but  steam  coal,  either 
Pittsburgh  or  Sewickley,  is  $2.40@ 
$2.50.  The  coke  market  is  virtually 
inactive,  there  being  no  tonnage  and 
no  demand. 

The  advance  of  the  union  apparently 
has  struck  a  stone  wall  at  the  Leisen- 
rings  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
hammer  through.  The  return  to  work 
also  is  developing  at  a  number  of  Frick 
mines,  the  workers  showing  up  in  in- 
creasing numbers. 

BUFFALO 

Demand  is  next  to  nothing  locally,  but 
the  supply  is  still  smaller,  so  that  prices 
have  advanced  considerably.  Quota- 
tions are  $5.25@$5.50  for  best  72-hr. 
Connellsville  foundry,  .$4@$4.25  for  48- 
hr.  furnace,  $3.50  for  stock,  with  domes- 
tic sizes  practically  without  a  buyer. 
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Coal  Market  Registers 

A  Variety  of  Emotions 

Some  Buyers  Nervous,  Others  Are  Calm 

Docks       Begin     Ordering;       Trade 

Wonders   Why — Slight   Pick-up    Seen 
in  Certain  Industries — Prices   Stiffer. 

NERVOUSNESS  in  some  quarters 
and  phlegmatic  disinterest  in 
others  characterized  the  Midwest 
market  during  the  past  week.  A 
slight  pick-up  in  a  few  industries, 
backed  by  the  noticeable  improve- 
ment of  the  steel  trades  has  put  bot- 
tom into  the  market  for  certain 
Eastern  coals  moving  north  and  west 
and  has  stiffened  prices  on  steam 
sizes.  The  fact  that  many  dock  com- 
panies began  buying  in  considerable 
quantities  has  awakened  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  While  some  fields  are 
shipping  in  this  direction  there  is  not 
enough  demand  to  revive  western 
Kentucky  operations.  No  strike  dis- 
turbances of  any  consequence  have 
occurred  in  the  Midwest  fields. 

The  coal  trade  attributed  the  dock 
demand  variously.  One  view  was  that 
the  dock  men  must  have  received  some 
quiet  business  from  railroads.  Another 
was  that  dock  concerns  cannot  bear  to 
lose  a  day  of  the  shipping  season  even 
though  thev  may  not  have  a  single  new 
buyer.  The  general  belief  is  that  coal 
will  never  be'  cheaper  than  it  is  right 
now  and  that  dock  companies  are  wise 
if  they  are  stocking. 

While  it  is  true  very  little  coal  of  any 
kind  is  selling  in  this  market  for  West- 
ern consumption,  inquiries  are  getting 
more  numerous.  The  inference  is  that 
reserves  are  melting  and  that  some  pub- 
lic utilities  are  beginning  to  fret  a  trifle 
find  even  railroads  are  feeling  a  trace 
of  uneasiness  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
stocks.  Few  railroads  are  stocked  to 
stand  a  coal  cut-off  for  more  than  90 
days  longer  and  most  of  them  are  good 
for  only  about  50  or  60.  Well  informed 
coal  men  think  the  strike  will  run  deep 
into   the  summer. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  mine 
operation  before  April  1  certain  of  the 
railroads  taking  a  look  at  the  dis- 
couraging strings  of  idle  box  and  cattle 
cars  along  their  lines,  rushed  them  to 
the  mines  and  had  them  loaded.  Thus, 
coal  now  stands  not  only  m  open  top 
coal  equipment  but  in  almost  every  kind 
of  cars  made. 

Chicago  feels  that  a  slight  trade  im- 
provement is  starting.  Some  companies 
that  did  not  figure  on  reopening,  and 
therefore  stocked  little  coal,  are  laying 
plans  for  action.  Every  time  one  asks 
about  the  price  of  100  cars  of  coal,  the 
trade  thinks  there  is  a  call  for  1.000 
cars  and  excitement  prevails,  with  the 
inevitable  tendency  toward  a  hike  in 
prices.  Most  of  these  inquiries  are  for 
s'eam  sizes  and  Eastern  steam  is  be- 
ginning to  thin  out  in  this  region. 


CHICAGO 


Apprehension  on  one  score  or  another 
continues  to  roll  up.  But  dock  com- 
Iianies  are  buying  again.  Everybody 
with  eastern  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia 
connections  is  answering.  Already  con 
siderable  tonnages  have  been  booked 
for  quick  delivery.  Most  of  this  is  spot 
business  on  smokeless  mine  run  at  $1.75 
though  some  screenings  have  also  been 
shipped.  At  least  one  concem  is  re- 
ported to  have  agreed  to  deliver  a  few 
thousand  tons  of  lump  next  month  at 
$2.25.  But  most  selling  agencies  are 
refusing  to  quote  anything  but  spot 
quotations. 

What  will  the  morrow  bring,  is  the 
question  always  on  their  minds.  Thus 
far  it  has  brought  little  except  new 
daily  crops  of  apprehension.  Most  coal 
men  with  fuel  to  sell  and  who  could  not 
find  a  steel  or  iron  company  in  the 
awakened  Youngstown  region  with 
which  to  do  business  continue  to  fret 
and  figure  out  ways  to  cut  the  expenses 
of    their   organizations. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
there  was  also  noticeable  in  Chicago  a 
trace  of  demand  from  the  cement,  brick 
and  tile  industries  and  the  paper  mills 
of  the  upper  lake  states.  A  few  of  the 
thousands  of  cars  of  domestic  coal 
standing  on  track  at  the  southern  Illi- 
nois mines  were  moved  from  day  to 
day  at  pre-strike  prices.  That  was  all 
the  average  Midwestern  coal  company 
did.  Brisk  weather  gave  the  retail  trade 
in  the  city  a  faint  stir  but  few  indeed 
were  the  retailers  who  bought  anything 
from  jobbers. 


WESTERN    KENTUCKY 

The  market  is  a  little  stiffer.  Pro- 
ducers are  standing  out  for  an  average 
of  $2.15  a  ton  on  a  mine-run  basis. 
Stocks  of  lump  are  still  hard  to  sell, 
but  tonnage  that  has  been  on  track 
since  April  1   is  moving  better. 

Not  many  mines  are  running,  and 
even  these  are  on  part  time.  From 
April  1  to  13,  a  total  of  only  fifteen 
reporting  mines  out  of  thirty-seven  on 
the  Illinois  Central  R.R.,  worked.  The 
showiiig  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
lines  was  a  little  better. 

Most  of  the  tonnage  that  is  being 
shipped  is  going  to  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  with  a  few  inquiries  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis  and  points  north 
of  the  river. 

Screenings  are  scarce.  Some  oper- 
ators are  making  their  screenings  sell 
their  lump.  Production  of  anything 
other  than  mine  run  is  very  likely  to 
be  quite  light  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Inquiry  from  industries  is  growing. 
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demand  and  there  is  of  course  a  fair 
demand  for  screenings. 

Last  week  mine  run  was  quoted  $1.35 
@$1.75  a  ton,  whereas  this  week  the 
price  is  $2.25@$2.50,  with  all  eastern 
Kentucky  fields  on  the  same  basis, 
differentials  having  been  removed  for 
the  time  being.  Lump  on  the  other 
hand  is  quoted  at  $2@$2.25  and  screen- 
ings, $1.60(ai$1.75.  Last  week  screen- 
ings ranged  $1.35@$1.60,  and  lump  $2 
(S)$2.40,  showing  that  there  have  been 
actually  some  increases  in  prices  over 
the  week. 

While  there  is  little  moving  South, 
there  is  movement  to  Youngstown, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Lake  ports. 
So  far  there  has  been  practically  no 
Eastern  business,  as  freight  rates  are 
high. 

The  strike  is  having  very  little  effect. 
Many  union  workers  refused  to  quit. 
Workers  have  been  fired  upon  in  one 
case,  and  a  tipple  burned  in  another. 

ST.  LOUIS 

The  coal  trade  is  quieter  than  ever 
before.  One  large  dealer  with  fourteen 
yards  received  in  one  day  an  order  for 
two  tons  of  anthracite  and  no  bi- 
tuminous. 

The  public  is  trying  to  manage  to  get 
along  on  what  coal  it  has,  anticipating 
an  unusually  heavy  decline  in  prices 
when  the  strike  is  over.  Country  do- 
mestic business  is  also  dead. 

Steam  locally  is  easy.  Big  buyers 
have  a  plentiful  supply  on  hand  and 
here  and  there  is  a  little  call.  Country 
steam  business  is  quiet.  A  little  stuff 
is  moving  to  jobbers  in  Chicago. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

There  is  still  some  lump  coal  at 
southern  Illinois  mines  held  to  apply 
against  contracts,  there  being  very  little 
free  coal  for  sale  on  the  open  market 
anywhere  in  these  fields  and  such  as. 
there  is  is  entirely  lump.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  price  on  free  lump 
that  is  uniform.  Some  of  it  ranges 
from  $3.65  upward.  There  is,  however, 
very  little  demand.  The  railroads  still 
have  an  abundance  of  coal  along  the 
right  of  way.  No  trouble  at  any  mines 
is  reported. 

Much  the  same  condition  prevails  in 
the  Mt.  Olive  field.  In  the  Standard 
field  there  is  a  gradual  thinning  out 
of  coal.  Several  mines  still  have  a  good 
tonnage  held  in  reserve.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  move  any  on  the  open 
market.  Prices  range  around  $3@$3..50 
for  domestic  sizes. 


LOUISVILLE 

While  there  is  practically  no  demand 
for  lump  coal  the  demand  for  mine 
run  is  picking  up  rapidly  in  the  east- 
ern Kentucky  field.  Lake  movement  is 
starting,  and  this  with  orders  from  the 
steel  companies  improves  shipping. 

Prices  have  stiffened  up,  mine  run 
jumping  50  to  75c.  a  ton  in  the  eastern 
Kentucky  field.  It  is  higher  than  spot 
lu'iip  coal,  as  there  is  considerable  un- 
sold   lump    on    cars.      Mine    run    is    in 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Cold  weather  for  another  week,  the 
kind  of  cold  that  makes  a  fire  impera- 
tive, will  mean  much  to  the  domestic 
coal  demand  in  Indiana,  according  to 
reports  received  from  retail  dealers 
throughout  the  state.  Thousands  of 
coal  piles  are  down  to  the  last  few 
pounds  and  just  a  little  more  cold 
weather  will  cause  a  real  demand.  Re- 
tail dealers  say  there  is  sufficient  on 
hand  to  take  care  of  any  demand,  but 
cold  weather  will  affect  prices. 

Some  coal  is  being  received  in  In- 
diana from  non-union  mines,  but  the 
volume  is  very  small.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  sales  of  steam  coal  held  in 
reserve  have  been  slight,  most  of  the 
industries  using  their  own  reser\-es. 
Unless  there  is  a  decided  increase  in 
business  the  industrial  demand  wdl 
continue  small. 
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Northwest 


Trade  Still  Sluggish 

In  Upper  Lake  Region 

Some  Dock  Men  Worry  for  Fear  Strike 
Wind-up  Will  Catch  Them  Stocked 
with  High-Cost  Fuel — Prices  Cut  to 
Stimulate  Business. 

THERE  has  been  no  awakening  of 
business  throughout  the  North- 
west. Shipments  off  the  docks  have 
been  so  light  that  price  concessions 
have  appeared.  Dock  men  find  there 
is  no  other  way  to  create  any  trade. 
Some  are  even  talking  of  the  chance 
they  are  running  of  getting  caught 
with  a  lot  of  fairly  high-priced  fuel 
on  their  hands  in  case  of  an  early 
strike  settlement.  However,  ship- 
ments to  the  docks  have  begun  in 
earnest.  The  volume  that  has  reached 
Lake  Michigan  ports  is  about  half 
that  of  the  same  period  last  year. 
Upper  docks  are  just  sighting  their 
first  cargoes. 

John  L  Thomas,  general  agent  for 
the  Northern  Pacific,  at  Duluth,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  rail- 
roads generally  throughout  the 
Northwest  are  well  stocked,  and  will 
not  require  any  additional  stock  for 
some  time  to  come.  Mr.  Thomas 
says  the  same  condition  prevails 
among  the  public  utilities  in  this 
region. 


owners  fear  a  shortage,  but  some  think 
the  greatest  fear,  is  that  they  will  be 
caught  with  high-priced  coal  on  con- 
tract, in  the  event  of  a  drop  in  prices. 

The  anthracite  market  is  absolutely 
dead.  Warm  weather  has  caused  con- 
sumers to  use  bituminous  and  wood  as 
a  substitute  for  anthracite  in  house 
heating.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  at  the 
Head-of-the-Lakes  last  week  had  no 
effect  upon  the  anthracite  market. 


DULUTH 

Shipments  from  the  docks  at  the 
Head  -  of  -  the  -  Lakes  to  consumers 
throughout  the  Northwest  have  dropped 
oflf.  Some  docks  have  shaded  the  lump 
price  of  bituminous  50c.  from  $7,  in 
order  to  bring  in  trade. 

-Accurate  figures  of  the  coal  on  docks 
here  at  the  first  of  April  have  just  been 
released.  These  show  an  enormous  in- 
crease over  the  coal  on  hand  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  it  is  considered,  re- 
flect accurately  the  margin  of  safety 
which  the  Northwest  enjoys  from  any 
possibility  of  a  shortage. 

r"irK  STOCKS  ox  haxd  april  i 

1922  1921 

Biluminou!5     ..  3,575,480  tons      1.568,667  tons 
Anthracite     .  .  .     428.553  tons  84.520  tons 

Navigation  is  officially  open.  Two 
cargoes  of  coal  from  lower  ports  have 
passed  the  "Soo."  Fully  .35  cargoes 
will  be  received  at  the  Duluth-Superior 
docks  early  this  season,  as  these  cargoes 
are  already  loaded  and  it  is  thought  im- 
probable that  they  will  be  diverted  to 
any  other  port.  This  will  swell  the 
coal  stocks  here  by  300,000  tons. 

Plans  to  start  several  industrial 
plants  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
reported  several  weeks  ago,  have  been 
abandoned  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  coal  situation.     It  is  stated  that  the 


MINNEAPOLIS 

After  three  weeks  of  strike  this  dis- 
trict is  practically  unaffected.  Sale  of 
coal  is  even  slower  than  it  was  in 
March.  Coal  men  figure  there  is  ample 
stock  for  a  number  of  weeks  to  come. 
But  the  present  dock  stocks  could  not 
last  more  than  25  to  35  per  cent  of  a 
season.  And  if  there  is  not  a  re- 
sumption of  mining  in  time  to  restock 
the  docks  before  the  fall  rush,  it  will 
leave  the  Northwest  unsupplied  at  a 
time  when  all  other  districts  are  draw- 
ing upon  the  mines  for  about  their  full 
production. 

No  one  seems  to  worry  about  needing 
coal  in  the  near  future.  Large  con- 
sumers have  enough.  They  are  still 
ready  to  buy  coal  to  assure  against  run- 
ning down   their  stores  while   the   sus- 


pension is  on,  but  only  when  an  en- 
ticing figure  is  made.  And  price  con- 
cessions are  being  made,  according  to 
current  reports,  in  order  to  get  business. 
It  is  currently  reported  that  business  is 
going  where  it  is  drawn  by  means  of 
liberal  concessions  from  the  regular 
price.  Even  such  inducements  are  not 
resulting  in  notable  tonnage.  There  is 
not  a  heavy  volume  of  sales,  and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  there  will  be. 

MILWAUKEE 

The  coal  market  at  Milwaukee  is  dull. 
Dealers  report  a  very  light  demand, 
which  fluctuates  with  the  weather. 
April  has  always  been  a  fairly  busy 
month  in  the  coal  trade  here,  due  to  the 
fact  that  anthracite  was  its  cheapest  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  people 
have  grown  tired  of  high-priced  coal 
and  will  not  buy  more  than  they 
actually  need.    They  await  lower  prices. 

Coal  and  coke  prices  remaim  un- 
changed. There  is  absolutely  no 
uneasiness  felt  here  or  in  the  back 
country  as  to  the  future  supply. 

Soft  coal  has  begun  to  come  by  Lake, 
but  as  yet  no  anthracite  has  been  re- 
ceived. Up  to  the  present  two  cargoes 
of  soft  coal,  aggregating  about  20,- 
000  tons,  have  reached  port.  However, 
there  are  six  or  eight  cargoes  slated  for 
arrival  during  the  next  week  or  ten 
days.  The  appearance  of  these  large 
coal  carriers  is  what  tends  to  allay  any 
uneasiness  that  might  develop  because 
of  the  strike.  Last  year  at  this  period 
there  had  been  four  cargoes  docked, 
amounting  to  about  50,000  tons. 


New  England 


Advance  Buying  Has  Caused 
Saturation  of  the  Market 

Overuse  of  Strike  Talk  Reacts  on  Sales 
— Heavy  Reserves  a  Bulwark  Against 
High  Prices — Hampton  Roads  Prices 
Stronger — Marine  Freights  Lower. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  prices  are 
stronger,  but  in  New  England 
distress  cargoes  still  go  at  low  figures. 
So  much  coal  has  been  pressed  on 
buyers  in  advance  of  actual  needs 
that  the  market  is  saturated.  Too 
much  use  of  the  strike  situation  on 
a  sales  argument  is  now  reacting 
strongly  on  sales.  Reserves  are 
heavy  and  will  be  used  as  a  bulwark 
against  higher  prices. 

Pennsylvania  prices  are  up,  but 
only  because  of  curtailed  production 
and  strong  demand  from  other  sec- 
tions. Marine  freights  are  lower 
with  a  further  softening  tendency  as 
vessels  remain  plentiful. 

Cargo  prices  are  fairly  firm,  the 
average  quotation  being  $4.75  f.o.b. 
vessel.  A  few  cargoes  have  sold  up  to 
■S4.85,  but  so  far  this  higher  figure  has 
been  exceptional.  In  this  market  there 
is  very  little  inquiry  for  straight 
cargoes.  Inland  consumers  being  pressed 
to  accept  small  lots  at  even  lower  cost 


than    cargo-lot    sales    are    being    made. 

Several  factors  have  made  it  a 
practice  now  for  some  months  to  force 
coal  on  buyers  well  in  advance  of 
actual  needs",  using  the  mining  suspen- 
sion as  an  argument  to  move  coal. 
As  a  result  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
have  been  absorbed  to  the  point  of 
saturation  and  at  this  writing  30,000 
tons  is  in  the  harbor.  On  this 
"distress"  coal  prices  have  softened 
to  $6  and  less. 

But  a  small  tonnage  of  Pennsylvania 
grades  has  been  offered  in  the  past 
week,  but  such  quotations  as  are 
received  are  notably  higher  because  of 
the    current    situation    in    the    region. 

Strange  to  say,  the  recent  proposals 
opened  by  the  Department  of  Mental 
Diseases,"  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 5.150  tons  for  de'ivery 
within  30  days,  showed  an  average 
of  10c.  less  than  similar  proposals  60 
days  ago.  Prices  submitted  this  time 
were  $6.20@.?6.25  on  cars  Boston, 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  being 
offered  in  most  cases  on  the  rather 
exacting  specifications  imposed  by  the 
department  making  the  purchase. 

In  the  face  of  disturbing  rumors  as 
to  the  smokeless  districts,  it  is  clear 
that  competition  for  tonnage  Inland 
from  Mystic  Wharf.  Boston,  is  even 
more  sharp  than  hitherto.  This  causes 
a  certain  anxiety  among  the  smaller 
factors,  for  there  is  at  least  a  prospect 
that  some  of  the  larger  agencies  will 
feel  obliged  to  put  the  knife  in  deep 
in  order  to  assure  themselves  a  market 
for  their  coal. 
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Eastern  Inland 


Flurry  Subsides ;  Canceling 
Of  Orders  Jars  Coal  Trade 

Tonnage  Scarce  —  Demand  Wanes  at 
High  Prices — Orders  Now  Closing  at 
Lower  Figures— Half  Million  Tons  of 
Lake  Coal  in  Vessels  at  Lower  Ports. 

THE  recent  flurry  has  subsided 
and  while  the  market  is  still 
stronger  than  at  the  outset  of  the 
strike,  the  cancellation  of  many  coal 
orders  by  the  steel  trade  has  had  a 
softening  effect.  Tonnage  is  scarce, 
but  so  are  orders,  and  demand  has 
sloughed  off  at  the  higher  prices 
quoted.  Current  orders  closed  are 
now  at  lower  figures. 

Retail  markets  are  dormant  and 
dealers  are  devoting  their  attention 
to  cleaning  up  their  stocks  before 
ordering  any  additional  tonnage. 
There  are  about  500,000  tons  of  Lake 
coal  now  in  vessels  at  the  lower  ports 
and    3,000    cars    awaiting    dumping. 

CLEVELAND 

Quietude  prevails  for  the  moment  but 
there  are  many  indications  that  within 
the  next  week  or  so  the  demand  will 
become  much  more  urgent  than  at 
present.  Stocks  gradually  are  being 
cleaned  up.  In  many  cases  this  is 
happening  more  quickly  than  manu- 
facturers had  expected,  due  to  the 
increasing  activity  in  business. 

The  coal  strike  itself  has  had  some 
influence  in  quickening  the  pulse  of 
industi-y.  This  may  be  an  unhealthv 
stimulation,  but  so  far  the  effects  have 
all  been  favorable.  The  most  important 
result  has  been  the  pronounced  in- 
fluence upon  iron  and  steel.  Prices  for 
many  iron  and  steel  products  are  rising 
and  mills  are  being  pressed  for  deliver- 
ies. Practically  all  of  the  demand  for 
coal  coming  through  this  district  is 
from  the  steel  mills  and  the  railroads. 
Unless  the  strike  goes  so  far  as  to 
kill  off  the  budding  business  revival, 
the  industrial  outlook  is  extremely 
bright. 

In  the  meantime  about  the  only  coal 
being  sold  here  now  is  some  non-union 
fuel  coming  from  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia.  Mine  run  from  these  regions 
is  being  sold  about  $1  higher  than  the 
pre-strike  price  for  No.  8  coal.  In- 
quiries are  increasing  daily. 

The  Lake  season  is  making  satis- 
factory progress,  in  view  of  the  strike. 
About  500,000  tons  have  been  loaded 
and  a  number  of  vessels  have  left  ports. 

PITTSBURGH 

The  strike  continues  without  incident 
and  no  developments  in  that  quarter 
are  expected  for  quite  a  while.  In  the 
past  week  there  have  been  additional 
non-union  strikes  in  the  Lower  Con- 
nellsville,  Connellsville  and  Upper  Con- 
nellsville,    or    Greensburg    districts    as 


well  as  around  Irwin  and  in  Westmore- 
land County.  On  the  other  hand  at 
some  crippled  mines  in  the  Connells- 
ville and  Lower  Connellsville  a  few  men 
have  returned  to  work  while  the  work- 
ing forces  are  better  aligned  for  pro- 
duction. Production  of  coal  in  the 
general  Connellsville  region  is  now  at 
about  one-third  the  rate  obtained  in 
March. 

There  is  no  regular  Pittsburgh 
district  coal  on  the  market.  Small 
offerings  of  Connellsville  coal  have 
been  at  $2.80  for  steam  and  $3  for 
byproduct. 

There  are  some  reports  of  fancy 
prices,  and  some  of  these  are  probably 
due  to  misinterpretation  of  asking 
prices,  a  consumer  being  quoted,  refus- 
in.^  to  buy,  and  then  mentioning  the 
asked  price  afterwards  as  represent- 
ing "the  market."  One  lot  of  some  40 
carloads,  for  illustration,  was  offered 
to  a  consumer  at  $3.25,  the  consumer 
refusing  to  buy.  Afterwards  the  coal 
was  sold  elsewhere  at  $2.50. 

The  non-union  miners  are  not  ac- 
customed to  striking,  and  particularly 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  long 
strikes  in  which  the  union  miners  have 
had  so  much  practice  in  the  past  25 
years.  The  policy  of  the  operators  in 
the  Connellsville  region,  formulated 
largely  by  the  Frick  company,  is  to 
let  the  strikes  wear  themselves  out 
rather  than  to  take  radical  action  by 
importing  men. 


BUFFALO 

The  situation  remains  unchanged. 
Holders  of  coal  are  trying  to  get  a 
higher  price  for  it,  but  the  consumers 
are  not  anxious  and  so  far  refuse  to  pay 
much  of  an  advance.  Whether  they  do 
or  not  depends  mostly  on  the  action  of 
the  non-union  miners. 

Reports  differ  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  two  sides.  The  daily  press  is  look- 
ing for  sensations  rather  than  authentic 
news  and  the  operators  are  noting 
favorable  indications  and  forgetting  the 
other  side,  so  the  public  is  in  doubt.  If 
coal  runs  too  short  the  miners  will  win, 
but  there  is  no  indication  of  it  now. 

The  consumer  is  asking  for  scarcely 
any  coal  beyond  his  ordinary  supply  and 
that  has  been  taken  care  of  as  far  as 
possible.  New  orders  are  few  and  the 
coal  to  meet  them  is  hard  to  get. 

Buffalo  so  far  refuses  to  pay  the  dol- 
lar or  so  advance  asked  at  the  mines,  so 
quotations  must  remain  on  the  basis  of 
$2.65  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50 
for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump, 
$2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  other 
mine  run  and  $1.50@$1.75  for  slack. 


schedules  to  a  point  beyond  that 
anticipated  by  them  some  weeks  back 
and  consequently,  they  have  entered  the 
market  with  inquiries.  The  output  of 
stripping  operations  in  eastern  unio 
is  estmiated  at  10,000  to  15,000  tons 
per  week  and  it  is  reported  that  union 
miners  around  Martins  Ferry  and  Bel- 
laire  have  conducted  demonstrations 
against  employees  of  some  of  the  strip- 
ping mines  with  a  view  to  closing  theni 
down,  but  without  much  effect. 

Because  of  the  unsettled  conditions 
in  the  coal  trade,  little  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  Lake  shipping.  Permits 
have  been  issued  by  the  Ore  &  Coal 
exchange  for  some  2,000,000  tons. 
Most  of  the  coal  will  be  dumped  by  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  April  15 
amounted  to  742  cars,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  coal  from  Ohio  stripping 
mines  and  West  Virginia  non-union 
operations.  Industries  received  616 
cars,  retail  yards,  128.  This  quantity 
is  about  50  per  cent  of  normal  receipts 
which,  coupled  with  storage  fuel  dis- 
tributed throughout  this  section,  results 
in  an  ample  fuel  supply. 


COLUMBUS 

On  the  whole  little  change  has  taken 
place  since  the  suspension.  The  shut- 
down of  certain  Connellsville  mines 
caused  a  steady  demand  for  coal  else- 
where. There  was  quite  a  buying  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  iron  and  steel 
plants  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region.  There 
is  still  considerable  coal  on  track  at 
the  mines  and  at  junction  points  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  dispose  of. 

Retailers  are  showing  little  concern 
over  the  situation  and  are  not  in  the 
market  to  any  extent.  Most  dealers 
are  devoting  their  attention  to  cleaning 
up  preparatory  to  the  summer  stock- 
ing season. 

Lake  trade  is  not  showing  any 
activity  to  amount  to  anything.  Some 
cargoes  are  being  loaded  at  the  lower 
ports  but  the  tonnage  moved  has  been 
small  in  comparison  with  former  sea- 
sons. 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

The  only  dents  in  production  made  by 
the  strike  are  in  Marshall  County,  but 
inasmuch  as  that  county  is  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer this  has  cut  production  for  the 
field  in  half.  Some  mines  ceased  to 
operate  on  April  1  because  of  lack  of 
orders.  One  company  has  resorted  to 
an  injunction  to  prevent  interference 
with  its  miners.  During  the  second 
week  of  the  strike,  the  demand  became 
more  pronounced  and  prices  rose. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Except  for  a  very  small  tonnage 
being  produced  by  stripping  operations 
a  complete  shut-down  continues.  How- 
ever, the  rank  and  file  of  industry, 
public  utilities  and  the  railroads  have 
an  ample  supply  of  reserve  fuel,  and 
such  spot  demand  as  does  exist  is  being 
readily  taken  care  of. 

The  general  improvement  in  business 
conditions  has  resulted  in  many  in- 
dustries     increasing      their      working 


DETROIT 

The  market  remains  inactive.  Very 
little  inquiry  is  developing  for  either 
steam  or  domestic  sizes.  Apparently 
there  is  no  pressing  need  for  coal. 
Though  incoming  shipments  are  not 
very  large,  the  supply  is  seemingly 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumers  and  jobbers  say  it  is  usually 
possible  to  find  a  little  free  coal  on 
tracks  when  search  is  made  for  it 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  quoted 
$2.75@$3,  mine  run,  $2,  nut,  pea  and 
slack,  $1.50.  Four-inch  lump  from 
West  Virginia  or  Kentucky  is  $2.50@ 
$2.75,  with  2-in.  lump  or  "egg  around 
$2.25.  mine  run.  $1.50@$1.75.  nut,  pea 
and  slack,  $1.40. 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


With  Heavy  Outside  Buying. 
Coal  Speculator  Reappears 

Orders  Traced  to  Pittsburgh  Boost 
Prices  on  Byproduct  and  Steam  Coals 
— Falling  Off  in  Orders  Causes  Re- 
action in  Quotations. 

HEAVY  outside  buying  has 
brought  the  coal  speculator 
again  into  prominence  in  this  mar- 
ket. Following  on  the  heels  of  heavy 
purchases  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  Youngstown  steel  plants,  orders 
that  were  traceable  to  Pittsburgh 
deliveries  made  an  appearance  here 
the  latter  part  of  last  week,  and  as  a 
result  the  prices  on  byproduct  and 
steam  coals  forced  themselves  steadily 
upward.  The  price  hung  high  for  a 
day  or  two  and  with  the  absence  of 
anything  like  the  volume  of  orders 
that  had  been  pouring  in  there  was  a 
slight  reaction  and  by  midweek  the 
same  coal  could  be  bought  a  nickel 
to  a  dime  under  the  high  figure. 


ating  to  capacity.  Man  power  is  ample 
and  no  impression  is  being  made  by  the 
strike. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

New  River  production  was  larger  by 
about  15,000  tons  for  the  week  ended 
April  15  than  it  had  been  at  the  out- 
set of  the  strike.  A  slight  improve- 
ment in  market  conditions  had  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  production. 
Prices  had  advanced  a  little  on  smoke- 
less mine  run  but  not  to  as  marked  an 
extent  as  was  true  of  high-volatiles. 

Conditions  had  become  somewhat 
more  stabilized  in  the  Gulf  region, 
and  some  of  the  miners  who  had  been 
influenced  to  cease  work  during  the 
first  week  of  the  strike  were  back  in 
the  mines  again,  so  that  production  was 
on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  during  the 
week  ended  April  15.  Market  condi- 
tions were  a  little  better  but  the  demand 
had  not  reached  sufficient  proportions 
to  bring  production  up  to  capacity. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Pocahontas  mines  are  turning  out 
more  coal  than  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  the  output  having  reached  75,000 
tons  a  day  during  the  second  week  of 
the  strike.  Miners  are  showing  no 
inclination  to  cease  work  but  on  the 
contrary  are  helping  to  speed  up  pro- 
duction. A  betterment  of  market  con- 
ditions was  reflected  in  the  decreasing 
number  of  set-outs  at  Portsmouth  and 
other  points.  Western  buyers  were 
seeking  more  smokeless  and  in  the 
East,  too,  there  was  a  livelier  demand. 
With  the  steel  mills  taking  more 
coal  and  the  general  demand  showing  a 
good  deal  more  life,  it  was  possible  f"r 
Tug  River  to  speed  up  production.  By- 
product coal  is  in  fairly  active  demand. 
For  the  prepared  grades  there  is  com- 
paratively little  sale,  however.  Many 
of  the  mines  in  this  region  are  oper- 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 
Slight  production  gains  were  made 
during  the  second  week  of  the  strike. 
On  an  average,  20  mines  were  in  oper- 
ation from  day  to  day  except  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  when  Coal 
River  reached  the  flood  stage.  Late  in 
the  week  producers  began  to  experience 
a  heavier  demand.  Mine  run  increased 
to  about  $2. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  mines  continued  to  break  all 
production  records.  Every  mine  in  the 
region  was  running  and  many  were 
producing  to  capacity,  in  view  of  an 
improvement  in  market  conditions.  The 
western  markets  appear  to  be  affected 
by  a  growing  alarm  over  a  shortage  of 
coal.  There  was  an  advance  of  not  less 
than  35c.  a  ton  in  mine  run. 

Thacker  production  was  maintained 
throughout  the  week  at  about  400  cars 
per  day.  Production  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  strike.  Market  condi- 
tions are  better  and  more  coal  is  being 
sold  on  a  spot  basis  but  the  demand 
is  not  brisk  enough  to  materially  in- 
crease the  output.  Some  coal  is  being 
moved  to  the  Lakes. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Production  on  the  Big  Sandy  was  on 
a  larger  scale,  averaging  about  22,500 
tons  a  day.  There  was  a  better  demand, 
particularly  for  Elkhorn  mine  run  which 
advanced  to  about  $2.  Some  coal  was 
consigned  to  the  Lake.  Prepared  grades 
were  hard  to  move.  Only  two  or  three 
mines  in  the  entire  territory  were  af- 
fected by  the  strike. 


type  having  been  cleaned  up.  Smoke- 
less lump  is  still  held  at  $7.50  and  the 
run  of  mine  at  $6.50.  Bituminous  lump 
brings  $6.50@$6.75,  with  25c.  extra  for 
hill  top  deliveries. 

The  recent  high  water  has  seriously 
impaired  river  shipments,  few  barges 
having  come  down  for  the  past  week. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Last  week's  advance  has  held  good 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  weakening.  In 
some  cases  prices  are  even  stronger  on 
mine  run.  Demand  is  mostly  from  steel 
mills  and  some  little  railroad  business 
is  coming  into  the  field.  All  attention 
has  been  diverted  to  mine  run  and  very 
little  prepared  sizes  are  being  made. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  mines  are 
now  operating  but  are  not  making  full 
time.  This  is  due  in  most  cases  to 
part  of  the  miners  belonging  to  the 
union.  So  far,  however,  the  union  men 
have  given  little  or  no  trouble  and 
some  are  drifting  back  to  work. 


CINCINNATI 

It  is  estimated  that  5,000  cars  have 
been  picked  up  here  for  destination  to 
the  .steel  centers  and  it  is  said  that  an 
order  for  a  like  amount  of  coal  to  be 
shipped  to  Fort  William  for  the  account 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  has 
been  placed  within  the  past  few  days. 
On  top  of  this  there  has  been  a  general 
opening  of  the  Lake  business  with  the 
Cleveland  interests  gathering  several 
cargoes  for  shipment  out  of  Toledo  and 
Sandusky.  This  with  the  general  flow 
of  business  has  been  enough  to  keep 
every  office  in  this  city  on  keen  edge  and 
busy. 

Smokeless  has  gone  through  an  up- 
ward gyration.  The  greatest  influence 
back  of  this  trend  was  a  stiffening  of 
business  at  Tidewater  where  an  in- 
creased tonnage  has  been  sent  on  its 
way  to  New  York.  Byproduct  plants 
too.  have  been  putting  in  their  orders 
and  some  of  the  upstate  dealers  have 
been  buying  a  little  heavier. 

Local  retail  prices  have  shown  little 
or  no  change  from  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  a  wholesale  way.  About 
the  only  difference  in  price  is  on  bi- 
tuminous slack  which  now  commands 
$5,  all  of  the  lower  priced  coal  of  this 


West 


KANSAS  CITY 

The  word  "stagnation"  describes  the 
situation  in  the  coal  trade  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Coal  that  was  loaded 
at  the  mines  before  the  strike,  is  still 
on  track.  Dealers  in  the  country  have 
ample  stocks  to  more  than  meet  the 
demand,  and  are  not  buying.  Dealers  in 
the  larger  cities  are  overstocked,  but 
the  last  few  days  of  cool  weather 
brought  some  calls  for  coal  in  one-  or 
two-ton  lots.  Consumers  are  buying 
only  as  they  have  to,  expecting  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  coal. 

Pre-strike  prices  prevail  generally  in 
this  territory. 


DENVER 

Coloi-ado  is  not  handicapped  through 
the  nationwide  coal  strike.  Wyoming, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  hard  hit,  and  oper- 
ators are  doing  the  unusual  thing  by 
shipping  coal  into  that  state.  The  sum- 
mer shortage  trade  has  been  disturbed 
but  the  bituminous  fields  are  making 
weekly  gains  in  output.  Lignite  fields 
increases  are  not  so  marked. 

Bituminous  lump  is  bringing  $5@$6 
at  the  mine,  and  most  lignite,  formerly 
$5.75  is  now  $4.  Weld  county  lignite 
lump  is  $3.50,  retailing  for  $6.20@$7. 
Lignite  slack  is  from  80c.@$1.20.  Bitu- 
minous slack  in  the  Trinidad  district  is 
$2@$2.50,  retailing  at  $6.  Walsenburg 
and'  Routt  slack  are  $1.75@$2,  retailing 
at  $5. 

Denver  has  eighty-two  trackage 
yards  owned  by  six-ty-seven  dealers, 
who  are  trying  to  determine  how  to 
curb  the  131  coal  peddlers  who  are  as 
troublesome  as  snowbirds,  though 
licensed  by  the  city. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

The  strike  situation  in  the  Utah  fields 
is  unchanged.  .According  to  an  official 
of  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  30 
per  cent  of  Utah  miners  are  out.  There 
has  been  no  violence  and  no  public 
interest  in  the  strike. 

Sale  Lake  City  is  experiencing  the 
coldest  and  stormiest  April  in  many 
years,  but  there  is  no  shortage  of  coal 
and  dealers  are  doing  a  good  business. 
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News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


ALABAMA 

The    NVw    ronnellsviUe   Coal   &    Coke    Co.. 

in  the  Birmingham  section,  is  preparing-  to 
put  in  operation  its  battery  of  fifty  beehive 
ovens,  which  have  been  out  of  commission 
for  tlie  past  year  or  longer.  The  demand 
for  furnace  and  foundry  colte  is  improving 
and  increased  production  is  necessary  to 
supply  trade   requirements. 

J.  B.  McClary  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Davis  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  with 
operations  at  Rock  Castle.  Tuscaloosa 
County,  vice  J.  C.  Maben.  resigned.  Mr. 
McClarv  is  president  of  the  Yolande  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  and  the  New  ConnelLsville 
t'oal  &  Coke  Co.  The  mines  at  Rock  Castle 
have  been  idle  for  the  last  two  years  and 
plans  for  resumption  of  operations  have 
not  been  decided  upon  as  yet. 

M.  G.  Hubbard,  at  present  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sterling  Coal  Co.. 
at  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  and  formerly  in 
•charge  of  the  mines  of  the  Barney  Coal 
Co.,  in  Walker  County,  was  in  the  Bir- 
mingham   district   recently. 


ALASKA 

Reports  from  B.  W.  Dyer,  federal  mine 
inspector,  with  headquarters  at  Anchorage, 
indicate  a  year  of  activity  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  North.  Coal  from  Alaska 
mines  will  be  moving  in  regular  shipments 
to  Seattle  within  the  next  three  months. 
The  greatest  activity  is  expected  in  the 
Matanuska  fields,  which  if  not  operated  by 
the  Government,  will  be  worked  by  private 
enterprise.  Production  in  1921  was  76,- 
285  tons,  valued  at  $467,994.  Most  of 
this  tonnage  came  from  the  Mantanuska 
fields. 

A  modern  coal  washery  was  completed 
at  Sutton  in  February,  which  will  treat 
both  Government  and  commercial  coals. 
■Sutton  is  at  the  Eska  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment railroad  and  is  the  point  where 
the  coal  to  be  shipped  in  May  will  be 
liandled. 

COLORADO 

Colorado's  production  will  be  the  small- 
est in  more  than  a  decade  in  1922  if  ensu- 
ing months  show  decreases  similar  to  those 
recorded  during  January  and  February. 
Production  during  these  months  aggregated 
1.591.943  tons  as  compared  with  1.807.0.^2 
tons  for  a  corresponding  period  last  year — 
a  decrease  of  215,709  tons.  The  men  em- 
ployed in  and  about  the  mines  dropped  to 
12.S9S  during  February,  and  9,000  in  Mach, 
as  'against  14,000  in  former  years,  Tlie 
men  averaged  32.2  working  days  during 
.Ianuar\'   and    February. 


March  25.  1922,  showing  t"he  location  and 
capacity  of  all  the  mines  and  coke  ovens 
on  the   line  of  that  road. 

The  hoisting  record  for  the  Danville  dis- 
trict was  broken  the  day  before  the  strike 
started  by  the  Vermilion  Mine  of  the  United 
Stales  Fuel  Co.  at  Danville.  It  hoisted 
4.858  tons  at  a  speed  which  brought  a  car 
to  the  surface  every  14  seconds  for  8 
hours. 

G.  D.  Cowin.  sales  manager  of  the  Bell 
and  Zoller  Coal  Co.,  at  Chicago,  is  on  a 
two-weeks'   vacation,  , 

Jo.seph  .\Uen,  of  the  Allen  Coal  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis,  visited  the  Chicago  coal  trade 
recently. 

Georee  W.  Keed.  vice-president  and 
sales-manager  of  The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  at 
Chicago,  is  vacationing  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

The  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation's  circular 
to  its  employes,  issued  at  the  time  the 
miners  of  the  country  struck,  is  considered 
to  be  a  strong  and  friendly  presentation  of 
the  facts  of  the  coal  crisis  in  a  way  that 
may  appeal  to  union  men.  Other  operating 
companies  are  considering  the  issuance  of 
similar  matter. 

Arrangements  are  being  completed  for 
the  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
Fuel  .Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel,  Chicago,  May  22-25.  The  In- 
ternational Railway  Supply  Men's  Associa- 
tion is  arranging  for  exhibits  and  space  is 
being  taken  rapidly.  Entertainments  are 
planned  for  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day evenings,  including  moving  pictures  of 
coal  mining  operations,  an  informal  recep- 
tion and  dance  and  a  dinner. 

Eleven  locomotive  engineers  and  eleven 
firemen,  winners  of  high  rank  in  the  Sou- 
thern Pacific  Ry.'s  fuel  saving  contest,  will 
attend  the  convention  in  Chicago,  May  22 
to  25  of  The  International  R'lilway  Fuel 
Association  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
Individual  fuel  performance  records  are 
kept  daily  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  a 
number  of  awards  and  medals  are  given 
periodically. 

The  Mount  Olive  &  Staunton  Coal  Co.. 
Mount  Olive,  has  certified  to  the  Illinois 
secretary  of  state  an  increase  in  capital 
stock  from  $500,000  to  $1,500,000.  Thomas 
F.  Brewster  is  the  president  and  C.  R. 
Marter.    secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 

.\.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  New  Haven  coal 
■dealers,  have  let  the  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  12-story  brick  and  fireproof  con- 
structed store  and  office  building.  The 
Ftructure  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
.?  700.000. 

The  Patrick  McGee  Co..  Bridgeport,  with 
a  bid  of  $12.95  per  ton  delivered,  received 
tl'-e  order  for  the  next  three  months'  an- 
thracite supply  for  the  city  of  Bridgeport 
for  use  in  the  municipal  buildings. 


ILLINOIS 

As  the  result  of  a  deal  closed  several 
■days  ago  a  syndicate  of  Eastern  capital 
has  assumed  control  over  the  properties  of 
the  Kolb  Coal  Co..  which  owned  and  oper- 
ated two  mines  at  Mascoutah.  the  Fair- 
banks Mine  near  Lenzburg  and  the  Vine- 
gar Hill  Mine  near  New  Athens.  Officers 
of  the  new  company  are  C.  C.  Field,  presi- 
<lent.  and  F.  H.  McCauley.  secretary,  both 
of  New  York, 

E.  J.  Srott,  of  St.  Louis,  president  and 
aeneral  manager  of  the  Scott-Smith  Coal 
Co..  St.  Louis,  visited  southern  Illinois 
recently. 

Tho  Old  Colony  Fuel  Co..  Chicago,  re- 
ointly  filed  articles  of  incorporation  at 
Siiringfleld.  The  incorporators  were  Sam- 
uel Siisina,  E.  M.  Frey  and  Ray  C.  Lyon. 

The  l^ouisville  &  Nashville  K.R.  has 
issued    circular    G.    I.    S.     No.     141.    dated 


MISSOURI 

The  Power  Plant  Kquipment  Co.,  of  Kan- 
sas Clt.v.  will  represent  The  Combustion 
£ng:ineerin^  Corporation  in  eastern  Kansas, 
eastern  Nebraska,  western  Arkansas,  and 
western  JMi.-^souri.  Headquarter.*  will  be  in 
Kansas  Cit>. 

The  strip  mine  of  the  Callaway  Coont.v 
Coal  Co..  south  of  Fulton,  was  flooded  by 
recent  rains,  in  some  places  with  30  ft.  of 
water.  The  .stripping  machinery  was  cov- 
ered. Blasting  removed  alaout  ten  feet  of 
water,  but  the  rest  will  have  to  be  pumped 
out,  requiring  some  time, 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Raven  Coal  Co.  is  to  be  held  at  Lancaster 
soon.  The  object  is  to  obtain  an  increa.se 
of  the  bonded  indebtedness  in  the  principal 
sum  of  $50,000,  and  also  to  authorize  the 
execution,  negotiation  and  sale  of  the  cou- 
pon bonds  together  with  a  deed  of  trust 
conveying  all  the  property,  real,  personal 
and  mixed,  of  said  corporation  in  trust,  to 
secure  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and 
coupons. 

Due  to  the  coal  strike  and  to  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  mine  the  K.  C. 
Midland  Mine  No.  4  at  Novinger.  has  been 
closed  and  abandoned.  This  mine  was  in 
operation  eight  years.  Part  of  the  ma- 
chinery will  be  used  in  the  K.  C.  Midland 
Co.'s  Mine  No.  7. 


INDIANA 

Given  &  Son.  at  Brazil,  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  strike  lull  in  business  to  re- 
construct the  engine  house  and  tipple  at 
the  mine  north  of  Center  Point,  which  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  owners  ex- 
pect to  have  the  mine  completed  and  ready 
for  business  by  the  time  the  strike  is  over 
and  fall  business  starts  in. 

The  Aetna  Coal  &  Mining  Co..  of  In- 
dianapolis, filed  papers  with  the  secretary 
of  state  recently  showing  a  change  in  name 
to    Star    City    Coal    Co. 

KENTUCKY 

George  W.  Johnson,  for  two  years  with 
the  Wniite  L.  Moss  Coal  Co.,  Pineville,  and 
W.  ^W.  Landrum,  a  pioneer  coal  man  of 
Harlan,  have  organized  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Coal  Co..  and  will  conduct  their  new 
business  from  an  office  in  Harlan. 

White  L.  Moss,  state  senator  from  south- 
eastern Kentucky  and  president  of  White 
Moss  Coal  Co.,  has  been  visiting  his  com- 
pany's branch  office  in  Atlanta. 

Kevitt-Jellieo  Coal  Co..  capital  $10,000, 
has  been  incorporated  by  H.  C.  Kevitt  and 
.\.  H.  Davis,  both  of  Jellico.  Tenn.,  and  T. 
.\.   Croley,   Williamsburg. 

MINNESOTA 

.Vreh  Coleman,  a  well-known  coal  dealer 
of  Minneapolis,  has  been  named  as  acting 
postmaster  of  Minneapolis,  The  naming 
of  the  permanent  appointment  will  follow 
the  civil  service  examination.  Mr.  Coleman 
is  exiiected  to  be  tlie  winner. 

The  Minnesota  Gas  *  Mineral  Co..  of 
Sauk  Center,  has  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration with  $250,000  capital  stock,  to 
prospect  for  coal,  gas,  oil  and  iron.  L.  W. 
Gingerly  is  president. 


NEW  YORK 

The    Coal    Trade    Club    of    New    Tork    held 

a  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  April  19,  at  the 
Whitehall  Club.  C.  E.  Lesher.  editor  of 
Coal  Agr.  addressed  the  members  on  the 
present    state    of  the    coal    industry. 

The  Interboroug-h  Rapid  Transit  Co.  has 
26.000  tons  of  coal  at  the  power  houses. 
5.000  tons  on  barges  and  16.000  tons  at 
Hampton  Roads.  It  is  expected  that  20.000 
tons  will  be  delivered  to  the  company  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  April,  making  a  total  of 
about  67,000  tons  equal  to  one  month's  sup- 
ply. The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.  has 
on  hand  about  58,000  tons,  or  about  60  days' 
supply.  Of  this  about  11.733  tons  are  at 
the  Williamsburg  Power  House,  7,580  tons 
at  the  Central  Power  House  and  30,488 
tons  at  the  Rossville  Staten  Island  storage 
plant. 

The  Federated  .American  FngineeriiiK 
Society's  unemployment  service,  in  the  con- 
duct of  which  the  big  so-called  Founder 
Societies  share,  has  placed  870  men  in 
engineering  positions  since  Jan.  1.  At 
present  from  ten  to  fifteen  professional 
engineers  a  day  are  finding  places.  Most  of 
these  are  university  and  technical  school 
graduates.  The  fact  that  more  engineers 
are  returning  to  active  work,  it  was  pointed 
out,  indicates  that  large  numbers  of  men 
in  subordinate  positions  are  also  necessarily 
obtaining  work  in  the  engineering  and 
allied  fields. 

Reopening  of  the  copper  mines,  and  the 
relief  which  the  mining  industry  in  gen- 
eral is  beginning  to  experience,  according 
to  recent  announcements,  has  not  produced 
any  marked  effect  upon  the  unemployment 
situation  among  tlie  mining  engineers  reg- 
istered at  the  Federation's  Unemployment 
Service,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the 
Engineering  Societies'  Building.  29  West 
39th  St.,  New  York  City.  Most  of  the  calls 
for  mining  engineers,  among  whom  condi- 
tions have  been  most  acute,  have  come  from 
South  American  countries.  About  3.000  ap- 
plications for  work  are  now  on  file.  This 
number  has  not  increased  during  the  last 
month,    as    it    had   during   previous   months. 

OHIO 

The  Ituniesville  Fuel  Co..  Barnesville.  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $10,000 
to  do  a  retail  coal  business.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  Otto  Medley.  R.  J.  Foose.  C.  W. 
Chalfant,  Blanche  S.  Chalfant  and  Mary 
O.   Foose. 

The  Ohio-Tennessee  Coal  Co..  Covington, 
has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $10.- 
000.000  to  operate  coal  mines  and  deal  in 
coal  properties.  Incorporators  are  D.  G. 
Wenrich.  Charles  H.  Jackson.  Ellis  G. 
Eyer.  John  P.  Harris  and  L.  B.  Jackson. 

AVith  the  last  pay  distributed  April  10 
to  miners  in  the  Hocking  Valley  and  sou- 
thern Ohio  fields,  wholesale  grocers  and 
supply  houses  which  cater  to  the  mining 
districts  predict  a  big  slump  in  business. 
Alreadv  many  wholesale  houses  are  exer- 
cising extreme  care  in  extending  credit  to 
stores  in  mining  sections.  In  all  about 
$800. ouo  was  distributed  .\pril  10  which 
represents  the  earnings  of  the  men  during 
the  last  halt  of  March. 

R.  H.  Hovkin.  manager  of  the  Ft.  Dear- 
born Coal  Co..  at  Cincinnati,  has  resigned 
and  goes  with  the  Stonega  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
a=    assistant    sales    manager    in    the    south- 
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eastern  territory.  E.  P.  T.,iska  also  has 
resigned  and  has  gone  to  Toledo.  M.  R. 
FitzBerald,  of  the  same  company,  has 
returned  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  with 
which  he  was  affiliated  before  joining  the 
forces   of   the    Fort   Dearborn   company. 

Recent  visitors  from  Detroit  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati market  were :  H.  H.  McKUIiii. 
president  of  the  International  Coal  Co.. 
Joe  Wykstra.  of  the  Dykstra  Coal  Co, 
«.eorge" Agiiew  of  the  Agnew  Coal  Co,  and 
R.    F.  .Johnson. 

Columbus  offices  of  the  FhlladelpUia  & 
Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  which  has  headquarters 
at  Cleveland  and  a  branch  at  Columbu.'; 
under  the  charge  of  P.  A.  Coen,  vice-pre.si- 
dent,  will  be  moved  into  larger  space  in  the 
Rowlands  BIdg.,  about  May  1. 

The  Permanent  Coal  &  Supply  Co..  Cleve- 
land, has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  nf 
$50,0011  to  do  a  retail  coal  bu.siness.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  \V.  W.  Wagner,  and 
F.  J.  Ketcher. 

Owen  M.  Rederick  has  been  named  as 
receiver  for  the  Big  Mine  Coal  Co..  upon 
petition  of  three  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany. The  company  was  mcorporated  a 
veaf  ago  by  J.  B.  Patton.  Charles  W.  Pat- 
ton  and  Herbert  A.  Kinney.  Bent  ley  Scar- 
borough and  H.  C.  Wheeler,  of  Akron,  and 
W.  D.  Scarborough,  of  Woodfield,  who  filed 
the  petition  for  receivership,  seek  recovery 
of  monev  said  to  have  been  invested  by 
them  in  stock  in  the  company. 


OKLAHOMA 

All  men  employed  in  the  mines  of  the 
Rock  Island  Coal  Co..  near  Hartshorne. 
have  obeyed  the  strike  order.  Announce- 
ment is  made  by  the  company  that  its 
plant  will  be  renovated  and  put  in  first- 
class  order  during  the  period  of  idleness. 
Announcement  as  to  the  nature  of  addi- 
tions and  new-  equipment  has  not  been  made, 
but  it  is  understood  that  some  of  the  old 
equipment  will  be  displayed  by  new. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A  big  coal  transfer  was  recorded  in 
Fayette  County  recently  when  Logan  Rush 
.sold  the  Georges  Coal  Co.,  located  in 
freorges  township,  to  A.  S.  Livengood  and 
C.  L.  Keedy,  both  of  Scottdale.  While  the 
figure  was  not  made  public  it  was  said  to 
involve  $150,000.  The  property  includes 
80  acres  of  coal  located  along  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Fairchance, 

Preliminary  information  from  Harris- 
burg,  indicates  that  the  working  time  of 
the  anthracite  mines  in  1920,  as  computed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Mines,  was  267 
days,  while  the  tentative  figure  for  1921 
Is   reported  to   be  257  days. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  counsel, 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  directed  that  in 
the  re-argument  of  the  Reading  case  re- 
cently, special  attention  be  given  to  the 
following : 

(1)  'UTiether  the  disposition  by  the  Read- 
ing of  the  coal  and  iron  company  stock. 
as  contemplated  and  ordered  in  the  District 
Court  decree,  will  establish  such  entire  in- 
dependence between  the  Reading  Company 
and  the  coal  company  as  required  by  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

(2)  "Wliether  there  is  any  legal  or  prac- 
*i.";il  difficulty  in  modifying  the  decree  so 
that  the  coal  company  stock  owned  by  the 
Reading  Company  may  be  sold  free  from 
the  lien  of  the  old  general  mortgage  and 
from  the  lien  of  the  proposed  new  mortgage. 

(3)  AVhether  compliance  with  the  decree 
would  benefit  any  class  of  Reading  stock- 
holders  to    the    prejudice    of   another   class. 

(4)  'Uliat  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
amount  and  character  of  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  coal  company  and  the  new 
company  to  the  Reading  Company  were  de- 
t»-rmined,  and  wftat  are  the  reasons  for 
adopting   it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insur- 
ances on  Liv.  s  and  Granting  Annuities  has 
received  permission  from  Judge  Wilhelm, 
of  the  Schuylkill  County  Orphan's  Court, 
to  sell  the  interest  of  its  minor  ward. 
Oglesby  Paul,  amounting  to  28  per  cent  of 
174  acres  and  35  per  cent  of  68  acres  in 
Pottsville  and  Mecanicsville,  to  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co.  The  property  is  in  the  east  end 
of  Pottsville  and  Palo  Alto,  and  the  total 
area  Is  to  be  sold  for   $115,000. 

.Allan  C.  Frazier,  formerly  of  Weston- 
Dodson  &  Co.,  has  been  engaged  as  man- 
ager of  coal  and  coke  sales  '  of  the  Iron 
Trade  Products  Co.  for  the  Philadelphia 
district,  with   headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Chain  Belt  Co.  has  announced  th- 
appointment  of  G.  F.  Sherratt  as  manag>i 
of  the  Pittsburgh  office  in  the  I'ninn 
'Arcade   Bldg. 


E.  C.  Dodson.  for  several  years  con- 
nected with  the  Grazier  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  the  Grazier  Coal  Mining  Co..  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer, has  .severed  connections 
with  both  companies,  and  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  of  Branson.  Long  & 
McFadden.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  as  field  man- 
ager. Mr.  Dodson  will  occupy  an  office  in 
.lohnstown. 

Governor  Sproul  has  appointed  Jolin  D. 
Halker,  .Vettleton,  as  a  bituminous  coal 
inspector   for   Cambria    County. 

The  Dauphin  County  Commissioners  have 
reduced  the  taxable  assessment  on  the 
buildings  of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co. 
from  $186.7411  to  $125,000,  but  they  denied 
the  company's  claim  tor  an  assessment 
rebate  of  $93,000,  representing  the  assessed 
valuation  of  a  million  and  one-half  tons 
ttf  coal  removed  from  the  company's 
i^rounds  in  the  past   three   years. 

5r.  1..  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Mor- 
gantown  Coal  Co.  of  Morgantown,  was  in 
the  Pittsburgh  market   late  in  March. 


TEXAS 

The  Empire  Fuel  Co..  owning  lignite 
mines  in  Milam  County  and  maintaining  ex- 
ecutive offices  in  Dallas,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Empire  Fuel  Cor- 
poration. The  purpose  of  the  company  is 
to  manufacture  fuel  for  industrial  and  do- 
mestic purposes  from  Texas  lignite. 

The  Railroad  Water  &  Coal  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  been  granted  a  permit  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Texas.  The  company  will  maintain 
headquarters  at  Bridgeport,  with  R,  E. 
Toliver  as  state  agent. 


VIRGINIA 

The  City  of  Norfolk  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  12,000  tons  of  coal  to  Nottingham 
&  Wrenn,  of  Norfolk,  at  $1.74.  to  be  sup- 
plied 1.000  tons  a  month.  This  firm  was 
the  lowest  bidder  on  the  high-grade  navy 
standard    coal    purchased. 

W.  W.  Houston,  of  the  Panhandle  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  made  chairman  of  a  member- 
ship campaign  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Norfolk,  which  will  make  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  city  with  a  view  to  adding 
1,000  members  to  that  body  for  better  port 
exploitation  work. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

A  visitor  in  the  Fairmont  region  about 
the  middle  of  April  was  R.  C.  Salkeld  of 
the  'Verner  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Sal- 
keld  Coal   Co. 

Duncan  Sinclair,  well  known  in  Fairmont 
coal  trade  circles  has  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  Costa  Rica. 

With  a  full  force  of  deputies  and  state 
police  on  hand  to  preserve  order,  the  Parr's 
Run  mine  of  the  Mineral  Stat«  Coal  Co.  re- 
sumed operation  at  Moundsville  on  April 
17.  after  having  been  shut  down  tor  two 
weeks  for  repairs  to  the  cage  which  hoists 
the  coal  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to 
the   tipple. 

John  F.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Del- 
mar  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Fair- 
mont was  enjoying  a  fishing  trip  on  ETlk 
River  durmg  the  latter  part  of  April. 

C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co..  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  Fairmont. 

Pittsburgh  coal  land  in  Harrison 
County  was  sold  early  ir>  April  for  as  high 
a  price  as  $2,000  an  acre.  The  sales  were 
made  of  i.indb  f^r!  Bingamon  Creek  in  EJagle 
District,  two  tracts  ch&iir^'ing  hands.  The 
Howard  Coal  Co.  securea  from  T.  S  Har- 
dest.v  and  wife  and  from  Dora  B.  and  C.  D. 
Robinson  10.14  acres.  Vie  s-ame  comoany 
also  purchased  from  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hardesty 
16.71  acres  of  land  in  Eagle  District,  un- 
derlying which  It  is  estimated  there  are 
7.40    acres   of   Pittsburgh   coal. 

Vice-President  C.  E.  Hntchinson  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co..  of  Fairmont,  has  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  New  York  market. 

Clarence  D,  Robinson,  one  of  the  well 
known  ope;  icors  of  the  Fairmont  region, 
has  returned  trom  a  business  trip  in  the 
Ea.st. 

The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  I'o.,  operating 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and 
with  general  offices  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  has 
added  materially  to  its  holdings  in  West 
Virginia  through  the  acquisition  of  728 
acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  in  the  Fairmont 
anrl  Lincoln  districts  of  Marion  County. 
The  cnal  is  convenient  to  development  since 
it  lies  between  the  No.  8  and  the  No.  9 
mines  of  the  company.  The  company  paid 
$426,820  for  this  coal,  securing  the  land 
from   Phillip   Sisler  and  Nancv  Trader. 


The  Mabseott  store  of  the  New  River 
Company,  operating  in  the  New  River  field, 
was  entered  early  in  April  and  rifled  of  all 
canned  goods  and  provisions.  Those  who 
entered  evidently  were  prompted  more  by 
a  desire  to  .secure  provisions  than  to  se- 
cure anything  of  tangible  market  value. 
The  company  has  been  unable  to  fix  the 
responsibility   for  the  robbery. 

Huntington  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  newly  organized  Huntington  Coal  & 
Distillation  Co..  which  has  a  capitalization 
of  $25,000.  Having  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  new  concern  were  L. 
W.  Blanken.ship.  S.  S.  McNeer,  F.  M.  Live- 
zey,  H.  Weddell  and  M.  L.  Burnett,  all  of 
Huntington. 

J.  J.  Mulveliill.  who  for  several  years  has 
been  the  secretary  of  the  Northern  Pan- 
handle Operators'  As.sociation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wheeling,  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  that  association,  to  become 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  in  its  new  Pocahontas  division.  His 
new  appointment  became  effective  on 
April    10. 

Secretar.v  George  S.  Brackett,  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
Association  has  returned  to  his  headquar- 
ters at  Fairmont  after  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  testified  before  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

W.  E.  Watson,  of  Fairmont,  president  of 
the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co..  and 
of  the  Monongahela  Coal  Association,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  enforced  idleness,  many  of  the 
companies  in  Monongalia  County  are  mak- 
ing needed  repairs  and  are  using  their 
monthly  men  in  cleaning  up.  overhauling 
machinery  and  the  like  in  preparation  for 
the  resumption  of  operations  at  such  a 
time  as  it  may  seem  expedient.  For  in- 
.stance,  the  Soper-Mitchell  Coal  Co.  is  in- 
stalling shaker  screens  at  its  Jere  mine. 

ALBERTA 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by 
the  Government  under  the  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Act  to  inquire  into  the  coal  strike 
in  District  1.S,  comprising  the  southeastern 
Hritish  Columbia  and  Alberta  coal  field, 
held  its  first  sitting  on  April  10,  It  is  com- 
:)Osed  of  ^V.  E.  Knowles,  of  Moose  Jaw. 
chairman,  and  R.  G.  Drinnan.  Edmonton, 
representing  the  operators,  and  H.  Ostlund, 
of  Lethbridge.   representing  the  miners. 

William  P.  Hinton.  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Ry..  who  was 
superannuated  after  35  years  of  service,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Cadoman  coal  properties  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district,   south  of  Edson. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Boards 
of  Trade  of  British  Columbia,  held  at  Vic- 
toria, Thomas  Graham,  general  manager 
for  the  Canadian  Collieries  (Dunsmuir) 
Ltd.,  introduced  a  resolution,  urging  the 
Government  to  place  an  increased  duty  on 
fuel  oil.  In  support  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Graham  stated  that  more  than  350.000  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil  were  imported  monthly,  and 
that  a  million  dollars  went  out  of  the 
province  each  month  for  oil,  displacing 
100,000  tons  of  coal.  An  adequate  duty  on 
foreign  oil.  Mr.  Graham  claimed,  would 
result  in  the  retention  of  $12,01)0.000  an- 
nually in  the  province  and  add  $5,000,000 
to  the  payroll  of  the  Vancouver  Island 
mines.  Mr.  Graham  failed  to  carry  his 
resolution  on  the  finst  day  of  the  meeting, 
liut  on  br.nging  it  up  again  on  the  third 
dav.  or.  the  ground  that  unfair  discrimina- 
tion ha^'  been  shown  by  the  meeting  in 
passing  ,.  resolution  advocating  increased 
duties  01  the  products  of  the  Trail 
smelter.  Mr.  Graham  succeeded  in  carrying 
it.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  Government  will  comply  with 
the  request.  It  is  argued  by  many  that  if 
the  coal  operators  seriously  desired  to  com- 
pete with  fuel  oil  they  could  do  so  by  re- 
ducing the  price   of  coal. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

.\n  investigation  was  held  on  April  18 
bv  H.  Donkin.  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines 
for  Nova  Scotia,  into  a  case  of  alleged 
sabotage  at  the  Caledonia  colliery  at  Glace 
Bay.  Some  weeks  ago  where  the  policy  of 
"striking  on  the  job  "  was  in  operation  mine 
examiners  reported  finding  the  doors  of  air 
passages  in  the  mines  "spragged"  or  jammed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  circula- 
tion of  fresh  air.  placing  300  miners  in 
danger  of  suffocation.  The  discovery  was 
made  a  short  time  before  the  men  went 
down  into  the  pit.  Sixteen  witnesses  were 
examined  but  th'3  identity  of  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  outrage  was  not  discovered. 
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A  new  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  tangled 
Nova  Scotia  coal  «it"f' P"  '"  ^^^"^^ /A'''"i^?, 
a  taction  fight  in  the  United  *''"?,  ^^°^'i.'^[n 
over  the  appointment  of  Isaac  McDoug-iH 
of  Inverness,  to  represent  the  12,000  mmrr*- 
<,f  Nova  Scotia  on  the  new  Conciliation 
Birard  which  is  to  rehear  the  wage  disimtt- 
between  the  BritiKh  Kinpire  Steel  <  orpora- 
tinn  and   its  mining  employees. 

ONTARIO 

Th»  Chisholm  Coal  Co..  Oakville.  is 
planning  to  erect  a  n«'"Vco=i''ltorag.-  plant 
to  he  located  alonn  the  Grand  IrunK 
tracks.  ,,    ,, 

The  Port  StHnle.v  Nukol  Co..  hondholders 
at  a  recent  meeting  at  Toronto  refused  the 
offer  of  $10,000  ca.sh  or  $34,0o„  honds  m  a 
company  organized  to  take  ov.r  the  as 
sets  for  the%lant  of  the  comirany  at  Port 
Stanley.  The  London  and  St.  anoma." 
yards  have  been  sold.  N.  S.  Cornell,  pres- 
ident, and  B.  D.  Post,  manager  and  secre- 
tary were  examined  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  the  $2(10,00(1  investe.l  y  the 
comoanv  in  stocks  and  bonds.  The  i»" 
bondholders  represent  ^70  000  Mr  Pos 
stated  that  it  had  been  demonstiated  m 
Ontario  that  briquetmg  was  »9t  P'^°?'-'*°,'^- 
the  Port  Stanley  company  having  lost  iic. 
on    every   ton    produced. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The    Moiiongahela    Coal    Association    has 

applied  for  membership  in  the  Nat.onal 
Coal  Association.  The  application  will  be 
passed  on  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  boarn 
Sf  Directors.  No  date  .  £o'-,„=t  directors 
meeting  has  been  set  Pnor  to  the  annual 
meeting  the  latter  part  of  May. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  to  provide  for  the  import  and  ex- 
Mrt  trade,  the  Shipping  Board  refers  to 
?he  inconvenience  arising  f™?^ „7;;',"'^'"°" 
of  ships  registered  under  foreign  flags 
owned  by  Americans.  It  points  out  that 
sto.s  of  the  Berwind  ^Vhite  Coal  Co.,  oper- 
ating un(ier  the  British  flag,  were  requi- 
sitioned by  Great  Britain  during  the  war 
The  board  also  recommends  that  merchant 
shippini  should  handle  Government  busi- 
ness including  the  movement  of  co-al  re- 
SStred  by  the  Navy  and  other  Government 
services. 

Naral  authorities  told  the  House  Appro- 
nriations  committee  durins  consideration  ot 
«ie  naval  appropriation  bill  that  Hanipton 
Roads  was  the  cheapest  place  for  the  Navy 
to  secure  its  coal  supplies,  due  to  its  close 
proximity  to  the  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
svlvania  mines.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Denby  said  he  was  opposed  to  buying 
foreign  coal  for  American,  naval  vessels. 
ReprlSen^tive  Kelly,  Michigan  m  charge 
of  the  bill,  said  there  was  no  sense  m 
Sirrving  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
Oiina  at  a  cost  of  $20  a  ton  if  the  Govern- 
ment cSu  Id  save  $fi  a  ton  by  buying  foreign 

Tn  a  decision  by  Justice  Holmes,  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  held  that  the  North- 
ern Coal  Co.  was  entitled  to  recover  dam- 
iees  from  the  Cape  Cod  &  New  "i  ork 
cinal  Co  for  the  loss  of  a  cargo  ot  coal 
„,,  o  Wee  which  was  stranded  in  the 
?anal.  The  iSwer  courts  had  decided 
aeainst  the  right  of  the  coal  company  to 
ricovel,  but  the  Supreme  Court  sent  the 
rase  back  with  Instructions  that  damages 
be  awarded  the  coal  company. 
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The  commission  has  assigned  the  COTl- 
idaint  of  the  Kanawha  lllark  Band   Coal  to. 

for  hearing  May  8  at  Charleston.  W.  Va^ 
and  an  investigation  of  rates  on  coal  from 
the  southwest  to  Omaha  and  related  points 
May   9  at  Kansas  City. 

The  I'anama  K.  R.  Co.  has  issued  Supple- 
ment No.  11  to  Tariff  No.  5-<;oal— super- 
seding  Supplement   No.    10   to   Tanft    No.    5. 

\ft.-r  an  investigation  by  the  Wisconsin 
Kailroad  Commission,  which  extended  over 
elexen  months,  a  general"  reduction  ni 
freight  rates  on  hard  and  soft  coal  from 
Milwaukee.  Sheboygan.  Manitowoc  and 
Green  Bav  to  interior  points  has  been  or- 
dered The  order  materially  changes  the 
group  system.  Most  interior  grouping  is 
abolished  and  localities  are  given  the  bene- 
fit of  their  proximity  to  ports.  (,reen  Ba> 
and  Manitowoc  are  taken  out  of  a  part  oi 
southern  Wisconsin  and  Milwaukee  is 
taken  out  of  the  grouping  basis  on  tlie  I-ox 
River  valley  north  of  Neenah  and  Menasha. 
For  the  first  10  miles  the  freight  rate  on 
soft  coal  is  set  at  75c.  a  ton  and  for  hard 
coal  9ilc.  This  rate  increases  for  each  10 
miles  by  approximately  10c  so  that  for  a 
.50 -mile  haul  the  rate  on  soft  coal  i.s  $l.iO 
a,nd  on  hard  coal  $1.37  ;  for  100  miles  the 
?ate  on  soft  coal  is  $1.66  and  for  hard  coa 
$184-  for  150  miles  the  rate  on  soft  coal 
is  $1.92  and  for  hard  coal  $2.24 ;  for  20ii 
miles  the  rate  on  soft  coal  is  $2.25  and 
for  hard  coal  $2.60.  while  the  maximum 
haul  of  220  miles  has  a  rate  of  $2.35  tor 
soft  coal  and  $2.75  for  hard.  The  new 
rates  are  effective  May  28. 
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ciated  himself  with  the  United  Fourth 
Vein  Coal  Co.,  Green  County.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Western  Coal 
Dealers'  Association  in  1886  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Michigan  and  li- 
diana   Retail    Coal   asspciatiog, 

Walter  Ferguson,  one  of  the  three  part- 
ners who  eonstituted  H.  C.  Frick  &  Co., 
now  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  rniied  States  Steel  Corporation,  died 
at  his  home  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  April  8. 
His  brother,  Edmund  M.  Ferguson,  and 
Henry  C.  Frick.  were  the  other  partners. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Kings  County  Electric  Light  Co., 
which  now  is  part  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
Co.  He  also  was  active  in  organization  of 
the  Union  Carbide  Co..  of  which  he  was 
a  director,  a  position  he  also  held  with  the 
People's  Gas  Co.,  Chicago,  the  Virginia 
Iron  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  the 
Virginia  &  Southwestern  Ry.,  and  the  De- 
troit &  Mackinac  Ry. 


Association  Activities 

Monongahela  Coal  Association 

Questions  of  current  interest  t.i  members 
were  discussed  at  a  laeetmg  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  ot  the  a.s.sooiation  held  at 
Morgantown  during  the  second  week  of  the 
strike  at  which  time  the  question  of  re- 
f.uming  operations  or  making  an  attempt  to 
resume  operations  was  discussed.  No  as- 
sociation action  was  taken  on  this  qtiestion 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  division 
of  opinion  among  the  operators  as  to 
whether  the  time  has  arrived  to  make  any 
effort  to  start  the  mines  again.  I"  y>«w 
of  this,  whatever  action  is  taken  will  be 
on  the  individual  responsibility  of  '"«■'" ''"i^?- 
A  number  of  the  operators  in  the  Siotts 
Run  field  are  anxious  to  get  started  and 
several  have  under  serious  <'?nsideratioij  the 
question  of  a  re.sumption  in  the  near  future. 
Some  operators  took  the  precaution  more 
than  a  month  ago  of  serving  "'"'to" 
notices  on  their  employees  so  that  if  a  de- 
cision is  reached  on. the  .part  of  any  conn- 
nanies  to  operate,  it  will  be  possible  to 
secure  possession  of  houses  now  occupied 
by  strikers  for  the  use  of  working  em- 
ployees. 


Obituary 


Traffic  News 


Arthur  F.  Kice.  who  for  many  years  was 
commissioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants  A£- 
s., elation  of  New  York,  died  at  Los  Angeles^ 
un  April  17.  He,  as  a  young  man.  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  in  the  coal 
freight._  department.       Later    he    ^vent    with 


In  the  complamt  ot  the  Koundup  Coal 
MininB  Co..  the  Director  G(^neral  of  Rail- 
r^ds  has  asked  for  a  rehearing  The  com- 
niission  had  found  that  the  rates  on  coal 
from  Roundup  and  Geneva.  Mo.,  to  desti- 
nXn?TN,',r,h  and  south  Pakota  to  be 
unreasonable  an,l  inuUily  1'''  .  '■'^'- ,,  De- 
fendants contend  that  the  recoid  does  not 
justitv  the  reductions  ordered  b^•  the  commis- 
iirm  that  the  basis  ot  rates  from  Roundup 
r.^  lower  than  that  required  from  Duluth 
bv  t°ie  commission  in  the  Holmes  &  Hallo- 
Well  case,  that  conclusions  in  tl«t  ''»^'" 
have  been  disregarded,  that  the  r.ites  rt- 
^  ired  have  led  to  requests  for  a  r'duet.on 
in  the  Sheridan  rate  which  was  esta  .  ished 
rv  the  commission,  that  rates  established 
trorn  the  West  into  South  Dakota  are 
ow^r  than  those  w;hich  apply  from  the 
East  for  similar  mileages,  and  that  the 
rates  found  reasonable  by  the  commission 
are  too  low  and  will  further  <l^»''-««  »>« 
carriers'  revenues  in  South  D.akota  which 
are  not   sufficient   at  th-    iresent  time. 


treight    aepartmeni.       1...11C.     '"^^      „„^j     g, 
the     wholesale     coal     firm     "f    ^^^""^Xre 
Youngman,   and   then   Meeker  &  Co.,  where 
he  remained  twelve  years.      In   19(i7.   "e  be- 
came     commissioner      of      the      Coal      Mer- 
chants'  Association.     The  funeral  "'.as  held 
in  New  York  City  on   Wednesday  April   26. 
Oeorge    T.    Cutts.    recently   controller   of 
the    Mis.souri,    Kansas    &   Texas    R-    R-   Co.. 
died  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis  recently  after 
a   lone  illness      He  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  a  son      He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
coal    oper";torS   in   the   Middle   West  over   a 
long    period    of    years,    having    'f f,"    y,'^^". 
president  and  general  manager  ot  the  con 
snlidated  Coal  Co..  of  St.  Louis,  until  1904. 
Augustas    B.    Meyer,    president    of  ^^^    A. 
R     Mever    Coal    Co.,    of    Indianapolis,    died 
nVentb    after   a  long   """'.ss-      He   hrs,    en- 
tered   the    coal    business    m    187'7    hV    pur 
clasiiig   a   small    coal    yard,    beginning   his 
operation  on  a  limited  ''fP't'*'-   .-^  *'',V,,.c^st 
of  his  death  he  operated  one  of  the  la'gesi 
wholesale  and  retail  coal  business  and  ma- 
terial supply  business   in  .In^'f"'iP°\\^-  .^•'^, 
Meyer   became  interested   in  «',?  Production 
end  of  the  coal  business  in   1903   and  .Tsso- 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion. Fifth  annual  convention  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  May  18-20.  Executive 
secretary,  Joseph  E.  O'Toole,  South  Penn 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary,  F.  O.  Sandstrom. 
Boston    Building,    Denver.   CoL 

"Missouri  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  16 
and  17  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Secretary,  F.  A.  Parker,  Arcade  Bldg..  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Congress  Hall,  Chicago, 
May  24  to  25.  Committee  on  arrangement^, 
Harry  N.  Taylor,  chairman,  Dr.  6.  C 
Honnold  and  Walter  Cunningham. 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  De- 
troit, June  6.  Secretary,  G.  H.  Merry- 
weather,   Union  Fuel  Bldg.,   Chicago,   111. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel.  Chicago. 
111.,   May   22   to   25. 

National  Association  of  Pnrchaslnj 
Agents  will  hold  Its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
May  13-20.  Secretary.  S.  C.  McLeod.  130 
W.   42nd   St.,   New   York   City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  CouncU  will  hoW 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hol« 
its  anSSal  meeting  May  15.  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  Canada.  Secretary.  E.  C.  Hanrahan. 
Sydney,   N.   S. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1,  1922.  at  Atlajntic 
City  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  BetoU  <;oal 
Dealers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Highland,  Delavan  Lake,  Delavan. 
Wis.,  June  13.  14.  15.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan.  Chicago,  111. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  8 
?o  10  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Rice. 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 
Trenton,   N.  J.,  June  7   and  8. 

Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association  of  Texas. 
Seventeenth  annual  convention  at  Green- 
vflle  -rex.,  May  15  and  16.  Banquets  .on 
both  nights  will  be  tendered  the.  associa- 
tion tuU  on  Wednesday  night  being  given 
bvihe  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  on  Thursday  by  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Men.     Secretary,  C.  R.  Goldman.  Dallas. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. The  spring  meeting  wil  be  held  at 
iilanta  Gi  Mav  S-11.  Preliminary  events 
4  f  be'h'^.id  at^^arlottesyiUe  Va.  May  5 
and  6  in  cooperation  with  the  y'rginia 
section  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing thl  Atianta  meeting,  observation 
ours  will  be  made  to  points  in.  the  South, 
including  Birmingham.  Greenvdle.  |-  5^.. 
Mu«:le  Shoals  and  Pensacola  "^'a- „,f '■"^- 
tar^  Calvin  W.  Rico.  29  West  39th  St.. 
New  York  Citv 
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Policy  Not  Wrong  But  Inadequate 

OUR  Washington  correspondent  this  week  points  out 
that  "the  tactics  of  the  [bituminous]  operators  are 
criticized  on  the  ground  that  they  seem  to  be  engaged 
principally  in  denying  everything  that  is  said  which 
reflects  in  any  way  on  them.  They  seem  to  be  striving 
strenuously  to  establish  their  entire  blamelessness  and 
to  prove  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with 
their  own  policies." 

As  a  broad  generalization  this  is  true.  It  is  true 
because  the  soft-coal  producers  have  no  organized  na- 
tional expression  on  labor  questions.  The  officers  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  appear  before  public 
bodies,  make  speeches,  write  articles,  explaining  away 
the  charges  of  the  miners  and  answering  the  questions 
of  an  impatient  public. 

What  else  can  they  do?  By  process  of  elimination, 
that  is  all  that  is  left  for  them  to  do.  The  coal  oper- 
ators have  no  labor  policy,  no  program  for  working  out 
the  present  trouble.  The  non-union  operators  have  a 
common  policy  of  staying  non-union,  and  the  union 
operators  work,  think  and  act  independently  in  each 
field,  even  by  groups  in  each  field.  They  do  not  allow, 
nor,  of  course,  will  the  non-union  operators  permit, 
iheir  common  national  association  to  formulate  policy 
or  express  opinion  as  to  labor  matters. 

Individually  the  operators  speak  up  and  speak  plainly, 
but  always  as  individuals.  They  do  not  all  speak  the 
same  story  or  advance  the  same  ideas  and  their  scat- 
tered efforts  lack  the  weight  and  force  of  organized 
expression.  They  have  no  common  purpose  on  these 
matters. 

How  silly,  then,  is  the  propaganda  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  which  says  that  the  "trust-busting  interests" 
of  the  country — the  "predatory  capitalists" — are  guid- 
ing the  bituminous  industry  through  this  strike  with  a 
resolve  to  destroy  the  union,  to  make  slaves  of  the 
workers  and  to  despoil  the  public. 


Overcapacity — Should  It  Be  Prevented? 

COMMENTING  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Morrow  be- 
fore the  House  Labor  Committee  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  existence  of  many  more  mines  than  are 
normally  needed  to  supply  the  nation  is  "the  chief  safe- 
guard of  the  consumer,"  the  Neii:  York  Times  says  that 
the  cost  of  each  ton  of  coal  is  thereby  "proportionately 
enhanced,  and  to  suppose  that  the  difference  is  not 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  is,  if  you  will,  sheer  non- 
sense." The  Times  says  that  the  statement  would  be 
true  enough  if  the  only  factor  in  the  price  were  the 
number  of  mines  in  operation,  but  labor,  it  adds,  also 
is  a  necessary — indeed,  the  main — factor.  With  one- 
third  more  mines  than  the  country  needs  and  sufficient 
miners  on  hand  to  operate  these  mines  there  are  "long 
stretches  of  unemployment,"  and  wages  have  been  in- 


creased "so  that  200  days  of  work  will  support  the 
miner  throughout  the  year." 

What  the  Times  has  overlooked,  apparently,  is  that 
we  cannot  have  a  highly  competitive  industry  such  as 
bituminous  coal  without  large  overcapacity.  Just  as  a 
majority  of  the  miners  are  unemployed  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  each  year,  so  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  mines  is  unemployed,  and 
unemployed  labor  and  unemployed  capital  represent  loss 
if  not,  indeed,  waste.  Were  the  industry  so  organized 
that  only  those  mines  and  that  mine  labor  were  engaged 
in  the  production  of  coal  that  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  current  and  even  the  peak  demand,  it  were  neces- 
sary that  there  be  some  controlling  organization  so 
placed  or  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  initiation  of  new 
enterprises.  Such  a  condition  can  be  brought  about 
two  ways  in  the  bituminous  industry:  by  private 
monopoly   or  government   control. 

Either  means  higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  Gov- 
ernment control,  regulation  or  operation  is  notoriously 
wasteful.  Were  the  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
coal  mines,  the  consumer  would  pay  more  either 
through  high  prices  or  increased  taxes.  Were  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  a  private  monopoly  the  con- 
sumer would  pay  more  for  its  coal  because  a  monopoly 
always  exacts  a  profit  and  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
as  a  whole  has  never  paid  a  reasonable  profit  over  any 
ten-year  period  since  its  inception. 


That  Thirst  for  Facts 

FACT  finding  for  coal  has  become  the  war  cry  of 
the  miners'  union  and  a  host  of  others.  If  the  coal 
operators  will  but  join  the  chase  we  will  have  the  full 
pack  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  coal  operators  are  just  as  interested  in  the  facts 
as  any  others,  of  course,  and  the  reason  they  have  not 
whipped  themselves  to  a  fury  in  the  pursuit  is  that 
they  at  least  have  some  perception  of  what  a  complicated 
business  is  that  of  mining  and  marketing  coal.  They 
have  not,  in  the  aggregate,  more  facts  than  the  public 
and  the  miners  but  they  know  better  what  the  facts 
mean.  The  producer  of  coal  perceives  the  instant  it 
becomes  a  fact  that  the  price  of  coal  is  going  down 
and  he  knows  that  he  must  meet  the  market — that  is, 
if  he  is  a  producer  of  bituminous  coal.  If,  under  such 
conditions  as  obtained  in  1921,  he  has  non-union  labor 
he  takes  advantage  of  the  flexibility  of  his  wage  scales 
and  cuts  his  wages  and  costs  to  meet  the  competition 
of  others;  if  he  has  union  labor  he  loses  business  and 
frets  under  the  inelasticity  of  the  union  wage  scale. 

As  a  general  rule  the  coal  operator  has  no  more 
facts  about  what  the  rest  of  the  industry  is  doing  than 
has  the  miner  and  the  public  but  he  has  learned  to 
interpret  those  facts.  That  is  his  business.  That  many 
producers  are  poor  readers  of  facts  does  not  impair 
this   generalization.     What   the   coal   operator   has    not 
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generally  recognized  is  the  reason  for  the  eternal  cry 
of  those  outside  the  industry  for  information.  He 
has  been  and  still  is  loath  to  concede  that  his  business 
is  anything  but  his  business.  He  is  quite  frank  about 
this  and  he  wants  to  know  why  the  government,  for 
instance,  should  pry  any  more  into  his  affairs  than 
into  those  of  other  business.  He  is  above  all  honest 
in  his  assertion  that  he  wants  to  run  his  industry,  and 
not  turn  it  over  to  either  the  United  Mine  Workers  or 
to  the  bureaus  of  the  government  at  Washington. 
Furthermore  he  is  honest  in  his  conviction  that  if  it 
comes  to  either,  he  will  let  Uncle  Sam  have  it  rather 
than  the  union. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  were  every  fact, 
figure  and  decimal  point  for  which  there  is  such  a  cry, 
now  available  with  respect  to  coal,  the  real  issues  before 
the  coal  industry  would  be  as  difficult  of  settlement. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  decades  of  time 
have  been  consumed  in  collecting  every  conceivable  fact 
about  the  railroads*  Laws  have  been  passed  and  en- 
forced— yes,  even  to  compelling  Henry  Ford  to  divulge 
the  fact  that  his  road  was  losing  money — for  the 
collection  of  mechanical,  financial  and  operating  facts 
about  transportation. 

With  all  these  data — more  than  any  human  can  com- 
pass— organized,  tabulated^  and  assimilated,  there  is  no 
unanimity  of  either  expert  or  of  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  railroad  situation.  A  committee  of  Con- 
gress has  been  hearing  testimony  based  on  these  facts 
for  months,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
wrestling  with  a  million  or  more  words  of  record  and 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  at  it  perennially.  And 
yet  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  whether 
it  costs  the  consumer  45c.  or  $2  to  transport  the  goods 
for  a  suit  of  clothes  from  Chicago  to  Omaha.  We 
perceive  the  difficulty  of  the  commission  in  deciding 
whether  the  facts  justify  a  lowering  of  freight  rates, 
and  of  the  Labor  Board  in  finding  whether  wages  can 
be  reduced.  Facts  they  have  and  power  to  get  more. 
It  is  not  so  much  fact  finding  that  takes  the  time  and 
is  the  concern  of  these  sundry  agencies  dealing  with 
the  railroads;  it  is  policy  finding. 

There  is  available  a  considerable  array  of  facts  about 
coal;  doubtless  more  than  about  any  other  large  industry 
save  the  railroads.  For  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
present  argument  about  coal  there  are  abundant  fig- 
ures respecting  production,  distribution,  stocks,  prices, 
profits,  wages  and  earning  of  mine  labor,  though  one 
may  well  desire  more  refinement  here,  more  complete- 
ness there,  and  more  frequent  data  on  other  points. 
There  is  hardly  an  aspect  of  the  question,  however,  that 
is  not  covered  in  part.  What,  then,  is  the  foundation — 
the  motive — of  the  cry  for  "Compulsory  Information  in 
Coal"?  Despite  the  list  of  subjects  with  respect  to 
which  Mr.  Brophy  calls  for  "facts"  in  his  recent  pam- 
phlet, there  is  really  but  one  point  on  which  he  desires 
to  have  more  light,  and  that  is  profits  of  the  operator. 
His  suspicion  that  the  coal  producer  reaps  tremendous 
profits  was  voiced  in  his  tirade  against  Dr.  Garfield  on 
Thanksgiving  eve  of  1919  in  Washington.  The  same 
spirit  was  manifest  by  the  miners  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Thompson  anthracite  commission  in   1920. 

The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  were  there  made  available 
every  single  solitary  "fact"  that  is  called  for,  Mr.  Brophy 
and  those  who  think  as  he  does  would  not  be  convinced 
of  anything.  For  most  people  opinion  is  weightier  than 
facts  and  facts  are  facts  when  you  want  them  to  be  so. 


C lean-Up  Week 

IT  IS  to  be  hoped  that  clean-up  week  has  not  almost 
passed  without  its  due  observance  in  our  mining 
towns.  After  all,  cleaning  up  is  no  less  necessary  when 
the  mines  are  idle  than  when  they  are  working.  In 
fact,  as  fire  risks  are  greater  when  a  property  is  idle, 
the  duty  to  clean  up  is  more  imperative  than  ever. 
The  out-of-door  works  of  the  mine  should  be  put  thor- 
oughly in  order  so  as  to  make  fire  less  likely. 

Any  brush  piles  left  in  construction  work  should  be 
cleaned  up  discretely  fired.  Props  should  be  properly 
stacked  and  collections  of  bark  removed.  Last  year's 
dried  grass  and  dead  weeds,  which  would  burn  furiously 
if  ignited  by  a  match  or  by  fires  in  the  woods,  should 
be  cleared  away.  Brush  should  be  cut  near  buildings 
and  prop  piles  and  the  ground  carefully  scraped  free  of 
burnable   material. 

During  the  strike,  temporarily  constructed  buildings 
can  be  finished  and  painted,  or  torn  down  and  replaced. 
Tipples  and  sheds  need  roofing  and  repainting.  The 
work  should  not  be  delayed,  for  during  the  rush  of 
resumption,  scaffolds  and  ladders  will  be  in  the  way. 
Unfortunately,  timber  decays  and  roofs  become  leaky 
even  though  the  works  be  idle. 

Certain  coats  of  paint  and  roofs  of  buildings  at  your 
works  have  arrived  at  the  age  when  they  cease  to  give 
adequate  protection  and  they  should  be  renewed  entirely 
without  regard  to  the  running  of  the  mines  or  the  income 
derived  from  the  investment.  If  the  buildings  are  to  be 
used  hereafter  they  must  be  painted  regularly  despite  the 
biennial  disagreements  between  capital  and  labor,  regard- 
ing which  they  know  nothing.  This  is  true  of  houses  as 
well  as  of  mine  buildings.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
set  day  for  painting.  It  is  a  form  of  insurance  that 
does  not  run  out  suddenly  after  a  given  term  of  years. 
Today  we  have  fire  and  life  insurance,  and  if  our  in- 
surance expires  tomorrow  the  next  day  we  will  be 
uninsured.  Paint  insurance  runs  out  more  slowly 
though  with  equal  certainty.  To  carry  the  simile  fur- 
ther, the  terms  on  which  the  losses  are  settled  for  decay 
due  to  the  failure  of  paint  gradually  decreases  as  the 
insurance  runs  out  by  the  drying  out  and  the  chemical 
changes  of  the  oils  in  the  paint.  Consequently  as  this 
form  of  insurance  does  not  have  a  definite  day  of  expir- 
ing we  like  to  let  it  run  for  every  excuse  or  none  till 
finally  the  paint  is  utterly  unable  to  protect  the  houses 
and  the  appearance  of  the  village  is  discreditable  to  its 
owners. 

The  frost  has  now  left  the  ground.  An  excellent 
opportunity  is  given  for  sewering  that  will  free  the  vil- 
lage of  stagnant  water  with  its  wealth  of  troublesome 
and  unhealthful  insect  life.  Ditching  should  be  done 
even  where  the  standing  water  is  not  in  the  village  but 
in  neighboring  woods.  Steady  and  energetic  work 
cannot  be  obtained  from  men  who  are  living  with  their 
families  in  surroundings  that  are  not  healthful.  In  too 
many  mining  camps  flies  are  abundant,  and  typhoid  in 
consequence  frequently  makes  its  appearance.  A  re- 
moval of  the  food  for  these  flies  will  remedy  the  evil, 
and  all  accumulations  of  fly  food,  whether  of  human 
or  animal  origin,  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be 
transmuted  by  the  alchemy  of  air  and  sunlight  into 
such  forms  as  can  furnish  flies  no  sustenance.  The  time 
to  fight  insect  pests  is  early  in  the  season  before  any 
number  of  them  are  bred.  Precautions  taken  in  May 
will  bring  a  much  larger  reward  than  when  left  till  July, 
for   by   that    time   the    families   will    have    multiplied. 
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Methods  of  Minino  That  Enable  the  Pocahontas  Region 
To  Recover  Abovit  90  Per  Cent  of  Coal* 

Recovery  Records  at  94  Per  Cent  of  Pocahontas  Mines — Thinner 
Coal  Gives  More  Complete  Extraction  Coal  Covered  by  High 
Hills — First  Mining  Exhausts  from  40  to  55  Per  Cent  of  Seam 

By  Thomas  H.  CLAGETTt 

l-.ln.-ti.'l.l.   W.   Va. 


THE  Pocahontas  coal  field  comprises  the  area  in 
Tazewell  County,  Virginia,  and  Mercer  and 
McDowell  counties,  West  Virginia,  in  which  the 
Nos.  3  and  4  Pocahontas  seams  of  bituminous  coal  are 
mined.  It  is  a  mountainous  region  with  ridges  that 
rise  to  heights  of  fi-om  300  to  1,000  ft.  above  narrow 
valleys  and,  except  for  the  areas  occupied  by  a  few 
poorly  kept  farms  along  the  tops  of  the  ridges  or 
occupied  by  the  mining  and  coking  plants  and  villages,  is 
wooded  throughout.  Coal  was  first  shipped  from  this 
field  in  the  year  1883,  the  mine  producing  it  being 
located  at  Pocahontas,  Va.  There  are  now  some  100 
mines,  of  which  about  95  per  cent  are  drift  mines.  To 
the  end  of  the  year  1920  about  298.000,000  gross  tons 
of  coal  had  been  produced  and  some  35,000  acres  of  coal 
had  been  mined  out. 

No.  3  seam  is  from  4  to  10  ft.  thick,  but  in  any  par- 
ticular locality  the  change  in  thickness  is  gradual,  there- 
fore the  coal  seam  is  fairly  uniform.  It  has  one  streak 
of  bone  coal  about  2  in.  thick  to  which  the  coal  adheres 
above  and  below.  In  parts  of  the  field  this  bone  is  re- 
placed by  hard  slate,  usually  from  2  to  4  in.  thick.  The 
seam  has  a  slate  or  fireclay  bottom  and  a  drawslate  top. 


*.\rticle   entitled    "System.^    of    Mining    in    the    f>ocahont£LS    Coal 
Field    and    Recoveries    from    Them,"    presented    to    the    American 
Institute  of  Mining-  and   Metallurgical  Engineers.  Feb.    22.   1922. 
t<^liief  engineer,  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


No.  4  seam  is  from  65  to  80  ft.  above  No.  3  seam,  and 
is  of  minable  thickness  only  in  the  western  part  of 
the  field.  Its  thickness  varies  from  3  to  8  ft.  and  it  has 
two  streaks  of  bone  coal,  each  from  1  to  2  in.  thick.  It 
has  a  fireclay  or  slate  bottom  and  is  overlaid  by  from  4 
to  24  in.  of  a  laminated  coal  and  slate,  locally  termed 
"black  rash,"  which  is  separated  from  the  coal  seam  by 
about  3  in.  of  slate.  This  "black  rash"  averages  about 
25  per  cent  ash,  but  contains  some  clean  coal. 

The  coal  in  both  seams  is  quite  soft.  The  cleavage 
rarely  is  sufficiently  well  defined  to  exert  an  influence  on 
the  mining.  The  overlying  strata  are  slates,  shales  and 
standstones,  the  sandstones  predominating,  extending 
to  heights  of  from  30  to  1,000  ft.  above  No.  3  seam. 
The  strata  directly  over  the  drawslate  of  No.  3  seam,  or 
the  "black  rash"  of  No.  4  seam,  and  up  to  the  first  sand- 
stone usually  are  slates  or  shales.  These  are  about  10 
ft.  in  thickness  over  the  thicker  coal  and  decrease  in 
thickness  as  the  coal  becomes  thinner,  sometimes  dis- 
appearing altogether. 

The  seams  usually  dip  enough  to  provide  natural 
drainage,  although  there  are  many  undulations,  Swags 
and  basins  where  the  water  must  be  pumped  or  liberated 
by  ditching.  Explosive  gas  rarely  is  found  except  in  the 
slope  and  shaft  workings.  The  lands  as  a  rule,  includ- 
ing the  surface,  are  owned  by  land-holding  companies 
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FIG.  1.  FIRST  LEA.SBS  PRESCRIBED 
THIS  .METHOD  OF  MINING 
Kuonis  are  opened  on  one  entry  advancing 
and  on  the  other  entry  only  after  it  has 
been  .iriven  the  length  desired.  Those  on 
the  latter  enliy  are  opened  on  the  retreat. 
All  pillar  ilrawing  in  both  entries  is  done 
retreating  also.  Note  the  V  brealt-llne  with 
itsovi'rloaded  point  located  over  the  entr\ 
temporary    barrier    pillar    be- 
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PIG.  2.     ANXIETY  TO  GET  OUTPUT 
EARLY  FAVORED  THIS  CIL\NGE 

All  the  rooms  were  driven  on  the  advance 
.and  were  allowed  to  stand  until  the  entrie.s 
were  driven  up,  when  pillaring  commenced 
on  the  retreat,  giving  a  V-shaped  pillar 
line.  The  support  given  by  the  temporary 
harrier  pillar  between  pairs  of  entries  in 
the  manner  of  worlting  shown  in  Fig.  1  i.s 
in  this  plan  no  longer  afforded  and  all  the 
rooms  are  weakened  hv  long  standing 
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FIG.    3.      B.\CK    TO    PRIMITIVE 
ADVANCING  .METHODS 

I>ong  lines  of  long-standing  rooms  stretch- 
ing their  length  from  one  pair  of  entries 
to  another  as  in  Fig.  2  did  not  give  satis- 
faction. It  was  thought  better  to  draw 
the  pillars  as  soon  as  they  were  finished 
and  thus  gain  a  surer  release  of  pressure, 
for  when  coal  is  extracted  simultaneously 
from  the  rooms  bi'tween  adjacent  pairs  of 
entries  better  falls   are   obtained. 
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FIG.  4.  PLANNING  FOR  LONGER 
BREAK-LINES  IN  PILLARING 
Thf  plan  in  Fig:.  3  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  tlie  pillaring  break-lines  werf  not 
ctmtinuous  and  the  entries  were  badb' 
protected.  Only  in  light  cover  was  tl« 
right  break  obtained.  So  an  effort  was 
made  to  retreat  from  an  inner  heading 
first  and  to  work  out.  thus  giving  a  larger 
.area  of  unsupported  roof  and  a  more  cer- 
tain cave. 


and  leased  to  op- 
erating companies 
on  a  ro.yalty  basis. 
The  room  -  and  - 
pillar  system"  of 
mining  has  been 
universally  adopt- 
ed from  the  be- 
ginning as  being 
be.st  suited  to  all 
the  conditions. 
The  principal 
changes  in  the 
manner  of  its  ad- 
aptation as  min- 
ing progressed 
are  shown  by  the 
following  very 
general  sketches 
of  typical  ar- 
rangements. Fig. 
1  exhibits  the  sys- 
tem of  mining 
that  was  made 
obligatory  in  the 
earlier  leases  and 
proposed  to  be 
followed,  subject 
to  such  changes 
as  would  be  agreed  upon.  It  provided  that  entries  and 
breakthroughs  should  be  10  ft.  wide,  entry  pillars  60  ft. 
wide,  rooms  18  ft.  wide,  and  room  pillars  42  ft.  wide; 
that  rooms  from  one  entry  of  a  pair  should  be  turned 
and  driven  out  progressively  on  the  advance;  that  rooms 
from  the  other  entry  should  be  turned  and  driven  pro- 
gressively on  the  retreat,  and  that  pillar  mining  should  be 
deferred  until  the  entries  had  been  driven  the  intended 
distance  and  then  should  begin  in  the  last  pillars  and  be 
conducted  on  the  retreat  in  both  sets  of  pillars,  the  chain 
pillar  of  the  entry  being  mined  at  the  same  time.  In 
but  few  instances  was  this  carried  out  in  its  entirety  in 
practice,  due  apparently  to  desire  for  immediate  tonnage. 
The  first  change  was  to  turn  and  drive  rooms  to  their 
projected  limits  from  both  entries  on  the  advance  (see 
Fig.  2),  and  with  few  exceptions  this  was  the  adopted 
custom  for  a  number  of  years.  The  first  mines  were  in 
the  thicker  coal  and  it  was  considered  good  practice  to 
leave  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  of  top  coal  in  openings  to  pro- 
tect the  I'oof  against  the  disintegrating  eff"ects  of  atmos- 
pheric agencies  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  timbering 
otherwise  necessary,  it  being  the  expectation  that  a 
large  part  of  this  top  coal  would  be  recovered  when 
mining  the  pillars. 

But  the  rooms  in  the  first  workings  were  driven  much 
wider  than  had  been  anticipated,  room  pillars  were  cor- 
respondingly thinner,  and  there  were  many  falls  and 
squeezes.  Few  barriers,  other  than  main-entry  pillars, 
had  been  provided  to  prevent  the  spread  of  squeezes,  and 
in  consequence  when  they  occurred  they  caused  in  many 
instances  the  indefinite  postponement  of  pillar  mining 
and  the  loss  of  much  of  the  pillar  coal  and  all  of  the 
top  coal.  Marked  improvement  was  soon  noticeable  in 
spacing  and  widths  of  rooms,  but  the  practice  of  leaving 
top  coal  continued  wherever  the  seam  was  thick  enough 
to  permit  it.  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  coal  so  left 
has  been  recovered  except  over  the  roadways. 

When  pillars  were  mined  the  V-shaped  breakline 
caused  additional  weight   upon  the  chain  piller  at  the 


apex  of  the  "V,"  which  was  aggravated  by  a  tendency  to 
lag  behind  in  mining  the  chain  pillar,  and  frequently 
resulted  in  crushing  portions  of  the  chain  pillar  and 
the  end  of  room  pillars.  Usually  but  a  small  recover^' 
was  made  of  the  entry  stumps  and  chain  pillar  and  in 
many  instances  they  were  not  mined. 

An  attempt  wa.s  made  to  overcome  the  losses  and 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  delay  in  pillar  mining 
by  'mining  pillars  on  the  advance  (see  Fig.  3),  but, 
except  where  the  rooms  were  unusually  long  and  the 
cover  light,  an  area  was  opened  of  insufficient  size  to 
cause  the  overlying  sandstones  to  break,  and  a  squeeze 
usually  followed,  causing  loss  of  the  entry  stumps  and 
chain  pillar  and  spreading  to  the  adjacent  area  when  it 
was  opened  up. 

Longer  and  more  uniform  breaklines  were  obtained  by 
postponing  pillar  mining  until  it  could  continue  in  one 
direction  over  a  larger  area,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  4,  or. 
when  the  grades  were  favorable,  by  Fig.  5.  Frequent 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  breakline  were  thus 
avoided,  and  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  area  mined 
out  were  soon  such  as  to  cause  a  good  break  of  the 
sandstone,  but  the  orderly  advance  of  pillar  mining 
often  was  interrupted  by  falls,  poor  drainage  or  squeezes 
in  the  long-standing  pillars,  with  consequent  loss. 

Driving  rooms  from  both  entries  of  a  pair  not  only 
caused  large  areas  to  be  opened  up  far  in  advance  of 
pillar  mining,  with  probability  of  losses,  as  stated,  but 
frequently  required  that  one  set  of  rooms  be  worked 
to  the  dip,  or  else  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  entry,  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  above  the  strike  line  (see  Fig.  6). 
Progress  of  dip  rooms  usually  was  delayed  by  water 
and  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  rooms  caused  irreg- 
ular breaklines  in  pillar  mining. 

The  working  of  rooms  from  both  entries  of  a  pair  there- 
fore was  discontinued  as  a  general  practice  in  favor  of 
working  rooms  from  one  entry  only  (see  Figs.  7  and  8). 
and  although  many  mines  continued  to  turn  and  work  all 
rooms   on   the   advance,   others   took   advantage    of   op- 
portunities   first   to   drive    room    entries    to    completion 
and  then  turn  and  work  out  the  rooms  progressively  on 
the    retreat.      This    was    followed    promptly    by    pillar 
mining  as  indicated.     Other  changes  were  made  fi-om 
time  to  time  and 
a  variety  of  com- 
binations as  re- 
gards    width, 
length  and  spac- 
ing   of    rooms 
used,  but  experi- 
ence in  the  min- 
ing so  far  con- 
ducted   and   a 
study    of    meth- 
ods   of    other 
fields  with   sim- 
ilar mining  con- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  s     had 
shown   that  eco- 
nomical pillar 
mining     and     a 
maximum  recov- 
ery   of   coal    re- 
quired     that 
rooms  be  opened 
up   only   fast 
enough    to   pro- 
vide for  the  un- 
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IIG.    '..      WITH    GK.VDK.'*    FAVORIN" 

THIS  PL.V.V  PRKVAILKD 
The  methoil   favored  speedy   output  a 
gave  a   long  break-line.      The   grades    . 
not  always  favor   its   use.   however. 
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interrupted  advance  of  pillar  mining,  that  pillars  be 
mined  promptly  upon  completion  of  rooms,  that  the  line 
of  pillar  mining  be  carried  forward  uniformly  in  one 
direction  until  sufficient  area  was  completely  mined  out 
to  cause  a  good  break  of  the  overlying  sandstones,  that 
the  direction  of  the  breakline  be  varied  as  little  as  pos- 
sible within  reasonable  limits,  and  that  barrier  and 
other  pillars  be  of  sufficient  size  not  only  to  protect  the 
workings  properly  but  to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily 
mined  when  the  time  came  to  mine  them.  Most  new 
development  since  the  year  1900  has  been  laid  out  with 
these  principles  in  mind. 

Fig.  9,  which  already  has  been  published  several 
times,'  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  land-holding  com- 
panies in  1907  to  show  three  prevailing  adaptations  of 
the  panel  system  then  in  general  use  in  many  mines, 
but  this  plan,  to  conform  to  local  conditions,  tonnage 
requirements  and  individual  preferences,  usually  was 
modified  as  to  width,  length  and  spacing  of  rooms  and 
in  various  other  ways. 

With  Speed  Smaller  Pillars  Are  Permissible 
Where  pillar  mining  follows  promptly,  rooms  from  14 
to  24  ft.  wide,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  top, 
and  spaced  60  ft.,  center  to  center,  afford  pillars  of 
sufficient  size  to  admit  of  successful  pillar  mining  under 
any  conditions  of  roof  or  cover  yet  encountered,  and 
these  are  the  widths  and  spacing  commonly  used, 
although  there  are  numerous  instances  of  greater  spac- 
ing and  some  of  greater  widths.  Where  delays  can  be 
avoided,  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  with 
rooms  as  much  as  36  ft.  wide,  spaced  90  ft.,  center  to 
center,  800  ft.  long,  with  two  tracks  in  a  room,  but 
to    obtain    this    result    good    roof,    well    and    system- 

,,'H-  H.  Stoek,  "Pocahontas  Region  Mining  lletlioas."  Mints  and 
^Jincrals.  Vol.  29.  p.  .39.5.  1909  :  Audlev  H.  Stow,  "llining  in  tlie 
Pocahontas  Field."  Coal  Ayf.  Vol.  3.  p.  .594.  1913  :  W.  H.  Grady, 
Some  Details  of  Mining:  Methods  with  SpoL'al  Reference  to  the 
Maximum  of  Recovery."  W.  Va.  Coal  Min.  Inst.,  December,  1913  : 
Coo!  Age,  Vol.  5,  p.  156.  1913;  C.  M,  Young,  reicentaee  of 
Extraction  of  Bituminous  Coal  with  Special  Reference  to  Illinois 
Conditions."  Univ.  nf  111,  Bull,  No,  42.  Vol,  -XIV.  1917. 


atieally  timbered,  and  a  high  degree  of  supervision 
were  needed.  Under  present  systems  from  40  to  55  per 
cent  of  the  coal  area  actually  opened  up  by  the  rooms 
and  room  entries  is  taken  in  the  first  mining. 

The  procedure  indicated  by  panel  No.  1  has  been 
enlarged  upon  by  continuing  the  entries  indefinitely  as 
shown  in  a  very  general  way  by  Fig.  10,  but  illustrated 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  in  a  paper  by  W.  H.  Grady." 

Several  land-holding  companies  and  some  operating 
companies,  some  annually  and  others  every  two  years, 
determine  the  quantity  of  coal  recovered  from  each  mine 
per  acre-foot  of  coal  area  exhausted,  as  taken  from  the 
mine  maps,  and  calculate  the  percentage  of  recovery 
by  comparing  the  tonnage  mined  with  the  theoretical 
tonnage  contained  in  the  same  area,  and  also  calculate 
the  average  recovery  from  the  beginning  of  operations 
to  the  end  of  the  corresponding  period.  Theoretical 
tonnage  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  one  gross  ton  per 
cubic  yard  of  solid  coal,  or  1,613.3  gross  tons  per  acre- 
foot,  corresponding  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.328.  The 
specific  gravity  of  Pocahontas  coal  varies  from  1.298 
to  1.330.  Information  shown  by  Figs.  11  and  12  is  taken 
from  the  records  of  such  companies  a.s  prepared  and 
carried  forward  from  year  to  year  since  1890. 

Fig.  11  shows  graphically  the  average  thickness  of 
coal,  the  average  recovery,  in  gross  tons  per  acre-foot 
and  also  in  percentage  and  the  proportion  of  pillar 
mining,  in  sixty-seven  mines  or  groups  of  mines,  rep- 
resenting 94  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
Pocahontas  field  to  the  end  of  the  year  1920,  the  arrange, 
ment  of  mines  or  groups  of  mines  being  about  in  the 
order  in  which  shipments  were  begun.  It  shows  also 
the  combined  average  of  the  mines  opened  in  each 
10-year  period,  as  well  as  the  combined  average  of  all 
the   mines.     A    summary   of   these   averages,    showing 

=Cost  Factors  in  Coal  Production."  rransuctioiis.  \merioan 
In.stitute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Vol.  1,1.  p.   138.  1915. 
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FIG.    6.      DIFFICULTIES   WHERE    COAL 
WAS   NOT  LEVEL 

Hr^ilf  ^  *,*"'  '■?''''  '■'■■PP'^'I  tl"*  '-oonis  were 
raZS.-^'-  ■'■'■;\"ian  a  right  angle  from  the 
i°„"".i, '.'"'•  '"  the  direction  of  the  strike- 
h^Zt,  1-  '^  .practice  resulted  in  irregular 
Dieiik-lines  in  pillar  mining. 


Fill.    S.      ONE-W,\y   ROO.M    DRIVING 
WHERE    ilAI.V    ROADS    DIP 


Fl<r    7.      ROOMS    FROM    ONLY    o.\K 
ENTRY  COME  INTO  FAVOR 

In    this    instance   both    room    driving-   and  The   rooms  are  driven   only   as  fa,st  a-S   it 

"■   Sll  f-f  H...*^."    t'l';  '■'■"■ft.    so    that    the  is  propo.sed  to  pillar  them.  .MP  that  the  rooms 

pillars  are  drawn   before  tlie  roof  weakens,  ar^  in    good    condition    when    the    pillaring 

Onl^   at  crop,  where  roof  breaks  readily,  are  commences   and   the   solid    coal   extend.s   al- 

rnnms  driven  from  both  entries.  mo.st  up  to  the  pillar  line. 
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also 
each 


the  coal  area  exhausted 
period,  is  as  follows: 


bv   the   mines   opened    in 


M< 

of  Coal 

per 

of 

Upi- 

L«l 

in  Feel 

Acre-foot 

Kccnvir 

1883  t 

.  1890 

7    18 

1.290 

80  0 

1891  t 

,  1900 

5.56 

1.411 

87  5 

1001  t 

)  1910 

5.30 

1.513 

94   4 

191  i  t 

J  1920 

6,24 

1.469 

91-  1 

t  oal  Area 

Exhausteti 

Acres 

I0,79u 

10.431 

10.261 

725 

32.207 


The  thickness  of  coal  as  shown — on  which  the  recov- 
eries are  based — is  the  full  thickness  of  clean,  coal  in 
the  seam,  except  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  top 
coal  left  in  first  mining  was  not  included  in  the  sections 
measured  in  the  mines  shown  by  columns  1,  2,  3,  4,  7, 
8,  9,  13  and  55.  The  thickness  of  coal  as  shown  for 
these  particular  mines,  therefore,  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  actual  thickness  and  indicated  recovery  is  corre- 
spondingly higher  than  the  actual  recovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  coke  was  manufactured  at  all 
mines  shown  by  columns  1  to  41,  both  inclusive,  and 
columns  48,  49,  50,  52  and  53.  Coal  used  in  making 
coke  was  estimated  at  the  rate  of  1.6  tons  of  coal  per 
ton  of  coke  shipped,  but  under  the  conditions  of  coke 
manufacture  in  the  Pocahontas  field,  1.8  would  have 
been  a  better  factor.  While  this  loss  is  not  directly 
chargeable  to  recovery  in  mining,  it  is  nevertheless 
included  in  the  recoveries  shown. 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  thicknesses  that  the  first 
mines  were  opened  in  the  thicker  coal  and  that  subse- 
quent development  as  a  rule  extended  to  thinner  coal. 
It  also  may  be  noted  that  recovery  increases  as  thickness 
decreases,  as  indicated  by  the  averages  of  mines  opened 
in  the  first  three  periods,  and  that  recovery  decreases  as 
thickness  increases,  as  indicated  by  the  averages  of 
mines  opened  in  the  last   period. 
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KIO.  10.     REVISION  OP  PA>rEL  1  IN  FIG.  9 
i;.\    diiving  the  eros.s  iuailway.s.  as  in  this  illustration,  the  head- 
ings ean  be  indefinitely  extended  and  a  long  bi-eak-linu  obtained. 

This  increase  in  recovery  may  be  attributed  in  part 
to  decrease  in  thickness  of  coal,  in  part  to  improvement 
in  top  conditions  as  the  coal  becomes  thinner,  permitting 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  coal  area  to  be  taken  with 
safety  in  first  mining,  as  indicated  by  the  decrease  in 
proportion  of  pillar  mining;  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
but  few  mines  oi)ened  since  the  year  1900  have  manu- 
factured coke  and  in  part  to  the  changes  in  systems 
of  mining  illustrated. 

Decrease  in  recovei-y  as  shown  by  the  average  of 
mines  opened   in  the  last  period  is  on  account  of  the 
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^rive  as  few  Bnakthrw^hs 
as  pracficuble  in  this  p/llar\ 

Panel  N?I 

Drive  rooms  on  3MCi-05SCntry 
as  soon  as  reached  Begin      > 
robbing  as  soon  as  Seconal     ■_  - 
room  is  complefeii  anti  rob  '<  ? 
advancinc/  on  2nd  and  3rd    c 
Cross  Eniries  fo  within        = 
lOO'of  Znd  Cross  Entry.  On\  ^ 
I  si  Cross  En  fry  drive  hst  "^  J 
room  first  and  rob  retn!ating%, 
as  stiown,  ta/ringt  out  t/ie      ^ 
Barrier  Pillar  left  on  2nd 
Cross  Entry. 


Poinel   N2  3 

Continuous  Panel 


Dnve  Entries  to  the  limit 
before  turning  rooms  except  as  shown.  S+hCross  Enfi- 

Turn  last  room  on  /st  Cross  Entry  first;  '  3^; 
begin  robbing  as  sooa  as  second  room  is  completecT 
Develop  rooms  only  fast  enough  to  keep  in  advance  , 

of  robbing  and  bring  robbing  back  with  uniform  breadline 
U'lTi!  IriniT  ormming  is  reached 


Panel  No.2 
isjcross  Entry    ^.^^.^ ^^^^^  ^^^.^^ ^^^ 
except  as  shown.  Turn 
last  room  on  3rd  Cross 

2 -Cross  Entry  y„^'„f  inside^ corner 
of  panel,  develop  rooms 
only  fast  enough  to 
-,rri^         ,-  X     keep  in  advance  of 
3™Cross  Entry  ^<,i^/„^  ^nd  bring 

robbing  back  wifh 
uniform  brenkline 
.,  „   ,      until  completed  fo 
4tn  Cross  Entry  Barrier  pillars 


-Le  gend- 
Indicates    Overcast 
■>i  Stopping 

"        Direction   of  Air 
Current 


Composite 
Plan 


.stiows  three  meth- 
ods of  operating, 
i'anel  1  shows  a 
method  that  com- 
bines  advancing: 
and  retreating:, 
the  advance  being: 
made  in  the  more 
remote  working 

and  the  retreat  in 
the  near  workings. 
Panel  2  shows  a 
method  of  retreat- 
ing from  tl>e  rear 
end  of  the  further 
entry  and  Panel  S 
a  method  of  re- 
treating from  the 
rear  end  of  the 
near  entry.  Panel 
3  i.*  extended  hi- 
deflnitely.  and  con- 
sequently when  the 
panel  is  completed 
an  immense  .nrea 
h  a.  s  been  ex- 
tracted and  the 
roof  is  so  com- 
pletely lowered  that 
a  minimum  of  the 
roof  over  the  ex- 
tracted .area  rests 
on  the  roadways 
on  either  side  of 
the  panel.  It  is  by 
these  methods  that 
t  h  e  Pocahontas 
region  is  making 
its  large  percent- 
age extractions. 
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predominating  tonnage  from  the  thick  coal  mine  shown 
by  column  62.  The  top  coal  has  been  left  up  in  most 
of  the  entries  of  this  mine  and  has  been  included  in  the 
thickness,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  top  coal  may  yet 
be  recovered. 

That  recovery  increases  as  thickness  decreases  is 
emphasized  by  comparing  results  shown  in  the  first 
eight  columns,  there  being  little  difference  in  conditions. 

Column  9  represents  the  only  mine  completed  and 
shows  a  recovery  of  73.6  per  cent.  Much  of  the  coal 
left  up  in  first  mining  was  lost  on  account  of  very  bad 
top,  and  about  30  per  cent  of  the  coal  produced  was 
made  into  coke.  Column  40  shows  a  mine  with  thickness 
of  but  4.5  ft.  and,  in  spite  of  excellent  supervision  and 
great  care  with  the  work,  shows  a  low  recovery  on 
account  of  unusually  bad  top. 

Columns  41,  52,  53  and  60  show  thick  coal  and  an 
excellent  recovery.  Some  of  the  clean  coal  in  the  "black 
rash"  top  is  loaded  out  in  these  mines,  whereas  only  the 
clean  coal  of  the  seam  is  included  in  the  thickness. 
Columns  42,  43  and  44  have  about  the  same  thickness 
and  same  proportion  of  pillar  mining  but  with  recov- 
eries of  97  per  cent,  91.2  per  cent  and  85  per  cent, 
respectivel.v,  owing  to  different  top  conditions. 

Columns  50,  55,  62  and  63  show  the  only  mines  opened 
since  1900  in  which  top  coal  has  been  left  in  first  mining. 
The  practice  has  been  discontinued  in  these  mines  except 
as  to  entries  and  is  being  gradually  discontinued  in  all 
mines. 

Columns  56  and  57  do  not  show  any  pillar  mining 
The  workings  are  on  No.  3  seam  and  laid  out  with  wider 
pillars  than  usual  in  order  that  pillar  mining  may  be 
deferred  until  it  can  follow  the  pillar  mining  of  the 
No,  4  seam  above. 

Fig.  12  shows  graphically  the  average  thickness  of 
coal,  the  average  recovery  in  gross  tons  per  acre-foot 
and  also  in  percentage,  and  the  average  proportion 
of  pillar  mining  by  years  from  1890  to  1920  and  from 
the  beginning  of  operations,  in  1883,  to  the  end  of 
each  year  from  1890  to  1920  of  all  the  mines  on  the 
property  of  one  of  the  land-holding  companies  repre- 
senting 70  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
Pocahontas  field  to  the  end  of  1920,  and  including 
mines  opened  in  other  fields  since  1915.  It  shows  also 
the  total  number  of  mines  opened  as  at  the  end  of  each 
.vear  and  the  area  mined  each  year. 
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FIG.   12.     GRAPH  GIVES   .WER.VGE  CO.VL,  TH1CK.\'E8S.   PER- 
CENTAGE   RECOVERY.    PROPORTION   OF   PILI..A.R    MIN- 
ING AND  .\CRE.\GE  EXH.M'STED,  BY  YE.^RS 
Thi.'i    grapli    shows   how   recovery   pel-   acre   as   figured   from    the 
beginning-  of  op<:'rations  till  any   given   year  increased  steadily  till 
within  the  last  few  years.     Now,   however,   it  has  almost  reached 
a   maximum,    and    advances    toward    higher   exti-action    are  slower 
and  less  certain.     The  thinning  of  the  coal  mined  has  aided  some- 
what in  making  the  percentage  of  extraction  high. 

The  averages  from  the  beginning  of  operations  to  the 
end  of  the  years  1890,  1900,  1910  and  1920  are: 


Gr.MS  Toils 
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1890 

7.89 

1,161 

72.0 

899   00 

1900 

6.74 

1.310 

81,2 

47 

4,054    20 

1910 

6.26 

1,358 

84.2 

44 

10,894   95 

1920 

5.90 

1.404 

87.0 

44 

25.431.59 

It  may  be  noted  that  although  the  recovery  by  years 
has  many  ups  and  downs,  due  in  part  to  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  field  from 
time  to  time  and  other  causes,  the  average  recovery 
from  the  beginning  of  operations  to  the  end  of  each 
year  shows  a  progressive  increase.  As  to  the  effect 
of  the  character  of  bottom  on  recovery,  there  have  been 
occasional  instances  of  pronounced  squeezes  in  which 
fireclay  bottom  would  heave  in  openings,  causing  serious 
interruptions  to  haulage,  delay  in  removing  pillars 
and  consequent  losses.  Otherwise  the  effect  of  char- 
acter of  bottoms  on  recovery  has  been  negligible. 
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GRAPH    SHuWl.VG   .AVERAGE  THICKNESS   OF  COAL  AVERAGE  RECOVERY,   .\NL)  PROPORTION 
OF  PIl.L.VR  MINING   FOR  SIXTY-SEVEN   MIXES 

iii    tile    Hr.si   six   mines  opened,   the  reduced   thickness   in    all    but    one   case.    No.    2.    resulted    in    increased 
recovery.     Mines  55  and  62  have  the  thickest   coal,  and  to  the  pillar  losses  in  the  latter  mine 
the  lowered  percentage  recovery  in  the  last  decade  is  ascribed. 
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German  Lamp  Which  Indicates  the  Presence 
Of  Methane  by  Sounding  a  Warning  Note 

By  Alfred  Gkauknwitz 

»i.-rIin-Frii;a<'n.i u,    < iuiiiiany 

THE  "singing"  safety  lamp  for  ininer.s  desijiiiu'il  by 
Dr.  Hans  Fleissner,  profe.ssor  at  the  Leoben  Mining 
College,  and  constructed  by  Messrs.  P'riemann  &  Wolf, 
of  Zwickau.  Saxony,  is  mainly  intended  to  serve  as  a 
wai-ning  lamp  for  miners  who  are  aheady  provided  with 
an  electric  lamp  but  who  cannot  with  it  determine  in 
any  way  the  character  of  the  air  in  which  they  are 
enveloped. 

Fleissner  lamps  may  be  used  al.so  to  give  warning 
where  gasoline  lamps  are  used,  because  the  signals  they 
give  are  audible  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  heeded 
than  the  small  blue  cap  that  can  be  seen  only  with  dif- 
ficulty and  then  only  by  men  having  normal  color  vision. 
The  action  of  the  new  lamp  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  a  flame  burning 
in  the  interior  of  a  glass  tube  under 
certain  conditions  will  give  out  a 
sound  audible  to  the  human  ear. 
Though  the  principle  on  which  the 
lamp  operates  is  simple  and  well 
known,  many  difhculties  had  to  be 
overcome  in  adapting  it  to  actual 
practice. 

The  lamp  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  made  of  metal  except  for  two 
glass  cylinders,  which  are  shown 
hatched  in  the  cross-section.  The 
flame  burns  in  a  narrow  glass  cylin- 
der or  chimney  which,  by  means  of  a 
stuffing  box,  is  fitted  into  a  metal 
vessel.  This  is  surrounded  by  the 
usual  lamp  glass.  After  entering  the 
upper  part  of  the  outei'  metal  cylinder 
through  openings  fitted  with  metal 
gauze,  the  air  will  take  the  course  in- 
dicated by  arrows  between  the  outer 
and  inner  metal  cylinders,  thus  pene- 
trating through  a  ring  likewise  fitted 
with  metal  gauze  into  the  intermedi- 
ary space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
glass  cylinders  and,  reaching  the 
flame,  will  burn  in  the  latter  cylinder.  The  products  of 
combustion  are  discharged  through  the  inner  metal 
cylinder  and  through  the  chimney,  which  is  protected 
by  a  cap  of  metal  gauze. 

The  sensitiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  flame  have  been 
increased  by  fitting  it  with  a  coil  of  wire  which  in  a  sense 
converts  the  ordinary  wick  into  a  bunsen  burner.  The 
dimensions  of  the  lamp  have  been  so  chosen  as  to  cause 
it  first  to  sound  when  the  air  contains  about  2  per  cent 
of  methane.  As  the  percentage  of  the  dangerous  gas 
increases,  the  sound  will  become  louder  and  shriller, 
when  the  flame,  which  by  this  time  has  become  non- 
luminous,  will  begin  to  fluctuate.  The  loudness  of  the 
sound  will  increase  when  the  methane  percentage  reaches 
4,  at  which  time  the  flame  will  .iunij)  from  the  burner  to 
the  coil  of  wire.  With  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent  of 
methane  the  flame  will  go  out.  However,  with  the 
methane  at  2  per  cent  the  flame  will  begin  to  sing  only 
if  the  air  contains  a  fair  percentage  of  oxygen.  If  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mine  has  much  carbon  dioxide  and 
smnll  amounts  of  oxygen,  the  explosion  limit  and  ac- 
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cordingly    the    action    of    the    lamp    in    the    presence   of 
methane  will  be  different. 

Actual  tests  have  shown  that  the  lamp  affords  ai 
absolutely  reliable  indicalioii  of  the  presence  of  lire- 
damp  and  that  it  can  be  used  safely  and  satisfactorilj 
under  working  conditions.  Provision  also  can  be  made 
Ijy  which  it  will  indicate  when  oxygen  is  present  in  ai 
insufficient  percentage. 


Tests  Range  Coal.  New  Anthracite  Size 

RANGE  coal,  the  new  size  which  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
K  Navigation  Co.  has  been  preparing  for  the  past 
two  months,  has  been  subjected  to  test  by  Joseph  H. 
Lucking,  a  director  of  the  National  Coal  Associatioi 
and  president  of  the  New  Jeisey  Coal  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, says  the  Coal  Meithunt  for  April,  1922. 

Mr.  Lucking  used  a  hand  rotary  screen  in  making 
his  tests.  The  coal  that  passed  through  a  1-in.  screei 
he  designated  "rice,  barley  and  dust";  that  througk 
i-in.  mesh  as  "buckwheat,"  and  that  thi-ough  the  D-in. 
mesh  as  "pea"  coal.  The  test  of  the  range  coal  showeJ 
that  in  a  ton  there  is  15  lb.  of  rice,  barley  and  dust; 
buckwheat,  135  lb.;  pea,  600  lb.,  and  nut,  1,2.50  lb. 

In  order  to  compare  this  with  a  ton  of  nut  coal  a* 
delivered  to  the  consumer.  Mi'.  Lucking  purcha.sed  » 
ton  of  this  size  from  one  of  the  public  pockets  is 
Newark,  which  he  subjected  to  the  same  test.  This  ton 
of  coal  showed  20  lb.  of  rice,  barley  and  dust,  10  Ih. 
of  buckwheat,  230  lb.  of  pea  and  1,740  lb.  of  nut 
Another  ton  from  a  diffeient  public  pocket  contained  2* 
lb.  of  rice,  barley  and  dust,  40  lb.  of  buckwheat,  260  Ih. 
of  pea  and  l.CiSO  lb.  of  nut  coal. 

The  coal  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  wa» 
found  to  contain  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
nut  in  the  range  size  usually  found  in  nut  coal,  which 
makes  a  5()c.  reduction  in  price  about  right,  as  Mr. 
Lucking's  calculation  showed  a  theoretical  difference 
of  52c. 


TiiK  Bureau  ok  Minks  has  entered  into  a  co-operative 
agn.ement  with  the  city  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  smoke  problem  of  that  city.  O.  P.  Hood 
chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Bureau,  in  announcing  th* 
Grafton  study,  points  out  that  "the  problem  is  just  as  real 
as,  although  on  a  smaller  scale  than,  was  found  in  larger 
cities.  In  fact  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  constructive 
program  for  smoke  abatement  in  the  early  days  of  the 
development  of  an  industrial  city  than  it  is  to  wait  untiJ 
its  interests,  industrial  and  residential,  become  too  crystal- 
ized  or  well  established  to  iiivoUe  drastic  changes."  Hood 
is  chairman  of  a  committee  on  standard  smoke  ordi- 
nances for  cities  appointed  by  the  American  Society  <A 
Mechanical  Engineers.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Osborne  Monnett<\  of  Chicago;  Henry  Kreisinger, 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Kiigineers;  P.  J. 
Dougherty,  of  the  American  .Society  of  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating Engineers;  Lloyd  K.  Stowe,  of  the  Stoker  Manu- 
facturers Association,  an,l  E.  L.  Millard,  of  the  American 
Civic  Association. 

The  wokk  ok  coal  samim,in(;  anu  analysis  by  slates  is 
being  continued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Large  num- 
bers of  samples  have  recently  been  taken  at  mines  in  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  fewer  in  Colorado,  Illinoii 
and  Indiana.  Data  on  the  coals  of  Kentucky  have  bee« 
prepared  for  publication  and  will  constitute  the  second  re- 
port of  the  series  of  tecliiiical  papers  containing  analysai 
of  coals  by  states;  the  first,  on  Iowa  coals,  was  issued  some 
time  ago. 
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How  the  Life  and  Performance  of  the  Lead  Storage 
Battery  May  Be  Extended  by  Proper  Care* 

Terminals  Should  Be  Greased  Where  Not  Lead-Coated  —  Acid  Spray 
Must  Be  Removed  —  Add  Water  About  Once  a  Week  as  Needed  — 
Keep  Makeup  Water  in  Lead,  Glass,  Earthenware  or  Rubber  Vessels 

By  M.  F.  Packard 

East   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


IN  DETERMINING  the  performance  and  life  of  loco- 
motive storage  batteries  no  factor  is  more  important 
than  care.  Unfortunately  in  mining  installations 
neglect  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  and  many 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  storage-battery  locomotive  and 
most  of  its  failures  may  be  charged  to  this  cause.  A 
few  years  ago  battery  troubles  sometimes  could  be 
ascribed  to  fundamental  defects  in  the  battery  structure, 
but  most  manufacturers  have  done  much  to  rectify  these 
errors  in  design.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  a 
battery  has  little  cause  to  fail  if  it  is  given  proper 
supervision  and  care.  These  ministrations  need  be 
neither  burdensome  and  expensive  nor  necessitate  spe- 
cial skill.  It  is  the  intention  in  this  article  to  outline 
briefly  the  way  to  safeguard  the  lead  battery  and  obtain 
the  service  of  which  it  is  capable.  This  consists  mainly 
in  paying  adequate  attention  to  cleanliness,  replacement 
of  water,  location  and  correction  of  troubles  and  careful 
charging. 

With  the  lead  battery,  cleanliness  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance and  neglect  of  this  requisite  will  cause  rapid 
physical  deterioration  and  possibly  destructive  acci- 
dents. If  care  is  taken  in  accordance  with  the  following 
suggestions  such  troubles  can  be  avoided. 

Surfaces  Should  Be  Protected  by  Paint 

The  interior  of  the  battery  compartment,  including 
all  exposed  metal  surfaces  other  than  lead,  the  wood 
blocking  and  the  battery  trays,  must  be  kept  covered 
with  a  good  acid-resisting  paint.  The  original  applica- 
tion will  last  indefinitely  if  well  applied  and  cared  for. 
Corrosion  of  terminals  that  are  not  lead  coated  may  be 
prevented  by  applications  of  grease  or  vaseline.  Foreign 
material  and  dirt  of  all  kinds  must  be  excluded  from  the 
compartment  by  keeping  the  covers  in  place  while  the 
locomotive  is  in  operation.  Before  the  covers  are  re- 
moved for  the  inspection  or  charging  of  the  battery  all 
precautions  should  be  taken  that  no  material  can  fall 
from  the  roof  of  the  place  where  the  locomotive  is 
standing. 

Dilute  acid  will  accumulate  on  the  cell  covers  and 
terminal  posts  from  the  spray  emitted  when  the  bat- 
teries are  being  charged  or  from  ci-eepage  if  the  gaskets 
become  loose.  Prompt  removal  is  essential  to  prevent 
creepage  to  the  trays  and  unprotected  metal  parts,  with 
consequent  disintegration  and  corrosion,  which  may  re- 
sult in  tray  destruction,  current  leakage,  grounds,  shoi-t- 
circuits  or  high  resistance  contacts. 

The  tops  of  the  cells  should  be  wiped  frequently  with 
a  damp  cloth,  and  if  the  compartment  is  arranged  to 
drain  at  a  point  where  water  will  not  get  on  the  equip- 

•Thls  will  be  followed  .soon  by  an  article  by  the  same  author  on 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  nickel-iron  battery. 


ment  it  will  be  advantageous  to  flush  it  out  occasionally 
with  water,  after  first  tightening  all  filler  plugs.  Acid 
on  metal  or  wood  parts  is  difficult  to  remove  completely. 
It  may  be  neutralized  by  applying  a  soda  or  ammonia 
solution,  care  being  taken  that  none  enters  the  cells. 
Any  acid  in  the  tray  space  left  by  the  removal  of  a 
leaky  jar  should  be  similarly  treated.  After  such  an 
application  all  wetted  parts  should  be  rinsed  with  water 
and   dried. 

The  cells  lose  water  chiefly  by  gassing,  but  partly  also 
by  evaporation.  If  the  water  is  not  replaced,  the  elec- 
trolyte is  concentrated,  some  of  the  active  plate  surface 
is  exposed  and  the  life  and  capacity  of  the  plates  is 
reduced. 

Battery  Needs  Water  Only  Once  a  Week 

Normally  water  need  not  be  added  to  a  battery  oftener 
than  once  a  week.  This  water  should  be  replaced  before 
starting  the  charge  or  soon  after,  so  as  to  insure  good 
mixing  and  a  reliable  hydrometer  reading  at  the  end. 
A  neat  and  convenient  instrument  for  doing  this  is  a 
glass  or  hard-rubber  syringe  with  a  rubber  bulb.  The 
cell  should  not  be  filled  higher  than  the  specified  level. 

Only  pure  distilled  water  should  be  used  unless  the 
ordinary  supply  has  been  analyzed  and  approved  by  the 
battery  manufacturers.  Even  small  quantities  of  impu- 
rities may  seriously  harm  a  battery>  and  no  metal  vessel 
unless  it  is  made  of  lead  is  suitable  for  storing  make-up 
water;  glass,  earthenware  or  rubber  are  the  preferable 
alternative  materials. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  furnishes  a 
reliable  indication  of  the  condition  of  battery  cells.  Its 
correct  value  for  locomotive  batteries  is  usually  from 
1.27  to  1.28  at  70  deg.  F.  In  taking  hydrometer  read- 
ings it  is  necessary  to  correct  for  cell  temperature  by 
adding  or  subtracting  one  in  the  third  "decimal  place  for 
each  three  degrees  above  or  below  70. 

There  can  be  no  appreciable  loss  of  acid  from  a  bat- 
tery cell  except  through  spilling  or  leakage.  The  grav- 
ity should  never  be  adjusted  by  adding  electrolyte  until 
after  a  careful  investigation.  Falling  off  in  specific 
gravity,  lack  of  capacity,  rapid  evaporation  of  electrolyte 
and  overheating  on  charge  occurring  gradually  and  uni- 
formly throughout  the  battery  signify  a  dangerous 
accumulation  of  sediment  that  must  be  removed  if 
injury  to  the  battery  is  to  be  prevented. 

Local  cell  trouble  is  most  easily  detected  when  giving 
the  battery  an  equalizing  charge  and  may  be  indicated 
by  the  low  gravity  of  some  particular  cell  or  by  its 
refusal  to  gas  freely  after  long  overcharge.  Corrective 
measures  should  be  applied  at  once.  The  elements  may 
be  lifted  from  the  jar  and  the  plates  inspected.  Dam- 
aged   separators   that   may    have   caused   short-circuits 
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should  be  replaced,  the  new  ones  being  inserted  from 
the  bottom  and  forced  all  the  way  up.  None  should  be 
omitted  and  all  should  project  equally  on  each  side  of 
the  plates.  The  element  with  its  cover  attached  should 
be  placed  on  edge  for  this  operation.  Sediment  should 
be  removed  from  the  jar  if  near  the  top  of  the  ribs  and 
any  moss  that  may  have  farmed  on  the  edges  of  the 
plates  should  be  dislodged.  Before  the  sediment  is 
cleaned  out  the  electrolyte  should  be  decanted,  to  be  used 
again  if  in  good  condition.    Do  not  wash  the  plates. 

A  leaky  cell  v/ill  seem  to  require  abnormal  quantities 
of  water  and  the  gravity  will  fall  through  dilution. 
This  indication  may  be  confirmed  by  examining  the  tray 
for  moisture,  and  a  new  jar  should  be  installed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Before  repairs  are  made  the  battery  should  be  given 
an  equalizing  charge,  upon  completion  of  which  the 
repaired  cells  may  be  filled  with  electrolyte  of  1.28 
specific  gravity.  Repaii-ed  cells  should  be  charged  until 
the  gravity  reaches  a  maximum  and  remains  stationary 
for  three  hours.  If  the  gravity  is  then  above  or  below 
normal  it  can  be  readjusted  by  drawing  off  a  small 
quantity  of  electrolyte  and  replacing  it  with  pure  water 
or  with  electrolyte  of  1.28  gravity.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
test  by  a  short  gassing  charge. 

How  TO  Remove  Trays,  Cells  and  Covers 

In  removing  trays  from  the  battery  compartment  the 
blocking,  if  any  is  used,  should  be  removed  with  care 
and  adjacent  tray  terminals  marked  to  insure  replace- 
ment in  the  same  position.  Trays  should  be  lifted  by 
the  handles,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  spill  the 
electrolyte  or  drop  the  trays.  To  remove  an  element  the 
cell  connections  at  the  posts  should  first  be  broken. 
If  the  joints  are  burned  this  should  be  done  with  a  con- 
nector puller,  and  if  they  are  bolted,  by  unscrewing  the 
bolt.  The  cell,  including  the  jar,  may  now  be  lifted  from 
the  tray  by  gripping  the  posts  with  gas  pliers  if 
necessary. 

The  cover  may  be  detached  from  the  jar  by  running  a 
hot  putty  knife  through  the  sealing  compound  close  to 
the  jar  wall  and  removing  all  the  compound  adhering 
to  the  jar  and  cover.  The  element  may  be  withdrawn 
by  holding  the  jar  between  the  feet  and  pulling  on  the 
two  posts  as  when  lifting  the  complete  cell  from  the 
tray.  The  jar  may  be  softened  and  expanded  sufliciently 
to  free  the  element,  should  it  stick,  by  submerging  the 
cell  in  hot  water  almost  to  the  top  of  the  jar. 

In  replacing  the  element  one  terminal  may  be  held 
with  gas  pliers  and  also  gripped  near  the  bottom  to 
prevent  the  plates  from  spreading  and  the  outer  ones 
from  starting  down  the  outside  of  the  jar.  To  seal,  hot 
compound  may  be  applied  with  a  hot  putty  knife,  after 
the  cover  and  exposed  portion  of  the  inner  jar  wall  have 
been  wiped  with  ammonia-moistened  waste  to.  neutralize 
the  acid.  In  making  burned  connections  no  soldering 
flux  of  any  kind  should  be  used.  Burned  connections 
can  be  made  easily  with  a  carbon  burning  set  by  care- 
fully following  the  instructions  furnished  therewith. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  battery  may  be  dis- 
charged safely  at  any  value  of  current  it  will  de- 
liver. The  terminal  posts  and  connecting  straps  of 
practically  all  locomotive-type  batteries  are  now  of  ade- 
quate section  for  any  possible  rate  of  discharge.  Of 
course,  the  ampere-hour  capacity  on  sustained  discharge 
will  decrease  as  the  current  increases,  but  if  rest  periods 
are   allowed   between   discharges,   practically  the   rated 


capacity  may  be  obtained.  At  the  end  of  complete  dis- 
charge the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  in  most 
locomotive-type  batteries  will  be  1.1.5  to  1.17.5.  The  dis- 
charge should  be  stopped  and  prompt  recharge  begun 
when  this  gravity  is  reached  or  when  the  voltage  drops 
to  1.7  per  cell  with  nomial  discharge  current  flowing. 

For  locomotive  service  an  ampere-hour  meter  is  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  state  of  the  battery  charge,  pro- 
vided the  accumulator  is  periodically  given  equalizing 
charges  to  reduce  completely  the  small  quantity  of  active 
material  which  is  frequently  left  unchanged  after  a 
normal  charge,  and  also  to  restore  the  cells  which, 
through  individual  peculiarities,  may  have  become  ab- 
normally low,  and  to  prevent  the  cumulative  effect  of 
slight  inaccuracies  in  the  calibration  and  compensation 
of  the  meter. 


Filler  for  Batteries  That  Does  Not  Slop 
And  Shows  Light  When  Cell  Is  Full 

IN  PUTTING  makeup  water  into  the  cells  of  a  stor- 
age battery,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this  water 
from  running  over  and  spilling  upon  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  cells.  Furthermore,  the  battery  jars  should  be 
filled  up  to  a  certain  height  and  no  more.  To  accomplish 
these  results  with  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  appliances 
available  around  the  coal  mine  is  by  no  means  easy. 

To  facilitate  the  replenishment  of  a  batterj'  with 
either  distilled  water  or  electrolyte  and  assure  that  each 
cell  shall  contain  exactly  the  right  amount,  the  instru- 
ment shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  is 
known  as  a  cell  filler,  has  been  devised  and  is  now  being  ^ 
marketed  by  the  Exide  Storage  Battery  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This  device  is  extremely  simple.  In  operation  the 
barrel  is  grasped  by  the  operator  and  the  nozzle  inserted 
in  the  filling  vent  of  the  cell.  The  operator's  index 
finger  rests  upon  the  trigger  lever  on  the  under  side 
of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  instrument.  When  this 
trigger  is  pulled  or  depressed,  water  will  flow  through 
the  hose  into  the  cell.  When  the  electrolyte  rises  to  the 
proper  height  it  makes  an  electrical  connection  and 
lights  a  small  bulb  on  the  upper  side  of  the  instrument. 
The  trigger  is  then  released  and  the  flow  of  the  liquid 
stopped.  This  operation  is  repeated  with  each  cell  re- 
quiring replenishment. 

By  this  means  time  and  labor  are  saved  and.  what  is 
more  important,  the  cells  of  the  battery  are  uniformly 
filled.  Overflowing  may  be  avoided  and  the  tops  and 
sides  of  the  cells  kept  dry. 


FILLER   THAT    FLASHES    SIGN.VL   WHE.V   CELL   IS   FfLL 

Release  of  pressure  on  the  trigger  under  the  flUei-  shuts  off  the 

How  of  water  from  the  hose  almost   instantaneously.      The  nozzle 

of    the   filler    is   so   constructed    that    a    light    will    bo   shown    when 

the  watei    in  the  i-ell  reaches  the  required  level 
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WIXTOX  WASHERY   OP   .STAI-l.KS   &   BKLL,    WHERE  A   FLOTATION  PLANT  WILL   BE  OPERATED 


Operating  Records  and  Construction  Layouts  of  Plants 
Using  Chance  Flotation  Process  of  Preparing  Coal 

Coal  and  Rock  Are  Separated  in  a  Continuously  Agitated 
Mixture  of  Sand  and  Water — Unsized  Material  Can  Thus  Be 
Treated  as  Fast  as  Slate  Can  Be  Discharged  from  the  Bottom 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead" 

Kingston,   IM. 


TAKING  advantage  of  the  difference  between  the 
specific  gravities  of  coal  and  the  impurities  ac- 
companying it,  a  new  flotation  process  bids  fair 
to  modify  greatly  the  methods  now  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  anthracite  and  in  the  design  of  equipment 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  will  also  change  markedly  the 
arrangement  and  design  of  preparators.  This  process 
was  invented  by  T.  M.  Chance,  of  H.  M.  Chance  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia.  The  basic  principle  involved  is  that  of 
producing  by  mechanical  means  a  liquid  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  coal 
and  its  accompanying  impurities.  In  such  a  liquid,  coal 
will  float,  whereas  slate  and  bone  will  sink.  As  the 
specific  gravity  of  coal  itself  varies  somewhat,  provi- 
sion is  made  in  this  device  for  altering  the  weight  per 
cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  to  suit  the  quality  of  the 
material  being  treated. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results  the  machine 
utilizes  a  mixture  of  fine  sea  sand  and  water.  The 
ma.ximum  specific  gravity  obtainable  with  these  sub- 
stances will  closely  approximate  that  of  the  sand  itself, 
while  it  may  vary  from  this  down  to  unity  or  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  used.  The  value  actually 
employed  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal  to  be 
treated  and  the  allowable  amount  of  bone  to  be  shipped 
With  the  mine  product. 

This  apparatus  permits  the  complete  elimination  of 
all  slate  from  the  coal.  It  consists  of  a  cone-shaped 
receptacle  containing  the  mixture  of  sand  and  water,  the 
sand  being  kept  from  settling  by  the  action  of  an  agi- 
tator making  14  r.p.m.  Water  is  fed  to  the  machine 
through  the  refuse  discharge  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 

•Anthracite   eaitor.    Coal   Age. 


cone,  and  makeup  sand  is  pumped  from  the  sand  sump 
to  a  launder  discharging  into  the  cone  top. 

At  the  West  Nanticoke  plant  of  Staples  &  Bell,  where 
one  of  these  coal  separators  is  installed,  the  water  flows 
upward  through  the  cone  at  the  rate  of  6  in.  per  minute, 
and  discharges  from  the  overflow  at  the  top  at  the  same 
speed.  Coal  is  fed  by  a  chute  to  the  top  of  the  cone. 
This  material  is  unsized — that  is,  it  is  a  mixture  of  all 
sizes  smaller  than  egg.  Egg  and  larger  coal  is  screened 
out  of  the  run-of-mine,  and  after  hand  picking  to  re- 
move lai-ge  lumps  of  stone,  goes  to  a  set  of  crushing 
rolls.  After  being  broken  down  it  passes  to  the  sepa- 
rator with  the  balance  of  the  coal. 

Density  Such  That  Good  Coal  Will  Float 

As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  the  separator 
is  maintained  intermediate  between  that  of  the  coal 
and  that  of  the  rock  and  slate,  all  the  coal  and  the 
lighter  pieces  of  bone  float,  and  the  rock,  slate  and  heavy 
bone  sink.  The  coal  and  light  bone  go  over  the  over- 
flow along  with  the  surplus  water  rising  through  the 
cone.  This  product  with  .some  sand  adhering  to  it  then 
passes  over  a  screen,  where  the  coal  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  clean  water  and  the  sand  thus  removed. 
Thence  it  is  fed  to  a  set  of  shaker  screens,  from  which 
the  various  sizes  made  are  sent  to  their  respective 
pockets.  Samples  are  taken  from  time  to  time,  of 
course,  to  make  sure  that  no  excess  bone  is  included. 

Within  the  cone  itself  slate  and  heavy  bone  sink  to 
the  bottom  and  enter  the  discharge  pipe.  At  the  lower 
end  of  this  pipe  a  slide  gate  communicates  with  a 
refuse  chamber  also  provided  with  a  gate  at  its  lower 
extremity.     When  the  upper  valve  is  clo.sed  and  the  one 
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WEST  NANTICOKE  WASHERT  OF  STAPLES  &  BELL, 
Flotation  plant  under  constiuction  is  shown  on  right,  where  the 
agitation  cone   can  be  seen   in   place. 

at  the  bottom  is  open,  it  allows  the  rock  to  pass  to  a 
refuse  pocket,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  a  dragline 
or  .scraper  conveyor. 

As  the  refuse  moves  down  the  discharge  pipe  from 
the  cone  it  is  partly  freed  from  sand  by  the  action  of 
the  water  moving  upward  to  the  cone  through  this  pass- 
age. Some  sand  passes  out  through  the  refuse  chamber, 
however,  and  when  the  waste  material  is  discharged 
from  the  refuse  pocket  it  goes  over  a  small  screen,  where 
this  sand  is  washed  off.  Thence  the  slate  and  rock  are 
sent  to  the  dump. 

Sand  from  the  coal  and  slate  screens  is  conveyed 
through  pipes  to  the  sand  sump,  being  thus  returned 
to  circulation.  In  the  sump  the  sand  settles  and  is  by 
this  means  separated  from  the  surplus  water.  It  is 
pumped  back  to  the  cone  as  needed. 

Balls  Used  to  Test  Density  of  Fluid 

From  time  to  time  tests  are  made  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  separating  medium  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  being  kept  at  the  proper  density.  This 
test  consists  in  placing  balls  of  varying  known  specillc 
gravities  within  the  cone.  If  these  test  balls  sink,  sand 
is  added  to  the  mi.xture  in  the  cone  until  it  is  brought 
to  the  desired  weight  per  cubic  foot.  If  they  float  more 
water  is  added. 

At  west  Nanticoke  a  7-ft.  6-in.  cone  is  installed. 
A  50-hp.  motor  is  connected  to  this  machine,  but  from 
11  to  16  hp.  only  is  normally  consumed.  This  motor 
drives  the  agitator,  the  refuse  conveyor  and  the  shaking 
screen.  Another  motor  drives  the  sand  pump.  This 
is  a  25-hp.  machine,  but  it  operates  at  20  hp.  Conse- 
quently, in  all  about  36  hp.  is  required  to  drive  the 
entire  equipment. 

The  latest  installation  of  one  of  these  separators  is 
at  the  Beaver  Brook  plant  of  the  C.  M.  Dodson  Coal  Co. 
The  placing  of  this  equipment,  however,  was  not  quite 
completed  before  the  present  suspension  of  operations 
throughout  the  anthracite  region  began  on  April  1. 

This  machine  has  a  diameter  of  15  ft.,  or  just  twice 


that  of  the  one  at  Nanticoke.  A  number  of  improve- 
ments also  are  embodied  in  its  construction.  Thus  the 
discharge  pipe  is  foui-  times  the  diameter  of  the  first 
one,  and  an  interlocking  device  has  been  fitted  to  the 
upper  and  lower  refuse  gates,  so  that  the  two  cannot  be 
opened  at  the  same  time.  Otherwise  the  contents  of  the 
cone  might  be  allowed  to  escape.  An  accident  of  this 
kind  is,  of  course,  no  fault  of  the  machine,  but  the  inter- 
locking arrangement  will  tend  to  guard  against  human 
frailties. 

Another  improvement  is  the  introduction  of  pipes  into 
the  side  of  the  cone,  through  which  water  may  be  forced 
to  start  or  aid  in  starting  the  agitation  of  the  sand 
should  the  machine  be  shut  down  for  any  reason.  The 
refuse  chamber  on  this  machine  is  of  larger  size,  so 
that  its  contents  will  not  have  to  be  emptied  as  fre- 
quently as  was  that  in  the  earlier  model.  A  small 
auxiliary  chamber  above  the  upper  gate  has  a  capacity 
of  li  tons  of  rock  and  slate,  and  the  main  chamber  will 
hold  4  tons  of  refuse. 

Will  Reduce  Height  of  the  Breaker 

Before  taking  up  the  capacities  and  the  results  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  this  process  it  might  be  well 
to  refer  to  the  accompanying  illustrations  showing  plans 
designed  for  a  new  type  of  preparation  plant  utilizing 
this  kind  of  separation  machine.  This  illustration 
shows  a  building  129  ft.  in  height.  If,  however,  a  con- 
veyor were  installed,  instead  of  a  tower  hoist,  as  is  the 
usual  practice  in  breakei's,  to  take  the  coal  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  the  height  of  the  structure  would  be 
less  than  100  ft. 

In  this  preparation  plant  the  coal  will  be  first  dumped 
into  pocket  (3).  Thence  it  will  be  discharged  by  the 
feeder  (4)  onto  the  lump-and-steamboat  shaker  (5). 
From  the  deck  of  this  shaker  the  coal  will  pass  to  the 
traveling  picking  table  (7),  where  large  pieces  of  rock 
will  be  removed,  the  cleaned  product  going  to  the  crush- 
ing rolls  (8).  Coal  going  through  shaker  (5)  will  pass 
to  a  shaking  chute  (6),  thence  to  a  spiral  chute,  after 
which  it  will  join  the  crushed  coal  from  the  rolls  (8) 
moving  in  the  chute  (9).  By  this  latter  chute  it  will 
be  delivered  to  the  washing  cone  (10). 

The  clean  coal  overflowing  from  this  machine  will  go 
to  the  bank  of  shakers  (11,  12,  13  and  14)  to  be  sized. 
Broken  coal  passing  off  the  top  of  these  shakers  will  go 
to  a  set  of  rolls  (18)  and  be  crushed,  after  which  it  will 
be  taken  by  the  conveyor  ( 19)  and  by  it  delivered  to  the 
cone  for  re-treatment.  Sized  products  from  the  various 
other  decks  of  the  shakers  will  pass  by  means  of  shak- 
ing chutes  (15,  16,  etc.)  to  their  proper  pockets.  Rock 
from  the  refuse  tank  below  the  cone  will  be  removed 
and  discharged  to  a  shaker  that  will  separate  all  pieces 
above  chestnut  size.  This  will  go  to  the  refuse  roll 
(22)  and  be  then  returned  by  the  conveyor  or  tower 
hoist  and  passed  through  the  separator  for  re-treatment. 

The  small  refuse  will  be  washed  for  the  removal  of 
sand,  after  which  it  will  pass  to  the  rock  pocket  (24). 
Sand  from  both  shakers  (21  and  23)  will  be  taken  by 
sand  chutes  to  the  storage  pit  (26).  The  makeup  sand 
pump  (27)  removes  this  material  from  the  sand  storage 
pit  or  sump  (26),  delivering  it  to  the  makeup  sand 
cone  (28).  The  sand  recovered  by  washing  on  shakers 
(11,  12,  13  and  14)  is  conveyed  Isy  a  sand  chute  (29) 
to  the  sand  sump  (30),  from  which  it  is  taken  by  the 
sand  pump  (31)  and  delivered  to  the  cone  for  use.  This 
sand  passes  through  pipe  (33).  Overflow  from  the 
sand  sump    (30)    passes  to  a  culm  settling  cone    (34). 
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from  the  bottom  of  which  the  culm  is  discharged. 
Water  from  the  cone  goes  to  a  sump,  from  which  it  is 
returned  by  a  pump  f37)  to  the  water  tank  (38). 

Operation  of  a  double  preparator  of  this  description 
with  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  the  feed 
being  3,333  tons,  40  per  cent  of  which  is  refuse,  will 
require  41  men.  The  cubical  contents  of  this  struc- 
ture, as  shown,  will  be  670,000  cu.ft.,  and  the  volume 
per  ton  of  daily  capacity  will  be  335  cu.ft.  Preliminary 
estimates  show  that  a  building  of  this  type  and  size 
would   require  475  tons   of  structural   steel. 

The  preparation  force  required  in  such  a  building 
would  be  as  follows:  One  foreman,  1  bank-and-loader 
boss,  1  hoist  man,  2  dumpmen,  8  platform  men,  2  cone 
operators,    2   cone-refuse    dischargers,    1    pumpman,    2 


/o  rolls,  frtsh-mimal  e^g  and 
sfove 
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KLEVATIONS   OI 

The  division  of  the  coal  from  the  slat,    oi 

over  from  the  cone  it  is  screened  into  egg.  stox 

removed.     The  refuse  taUs   to  the  bottom   ..f  t 

lower  sate  and  is  transported  to  a  chute  by  a  refuse  conveyor. 


culm  men,  2  roll  operatoi's,  2  .shaker-screen  men,  1 
oiler,  6  railroad-car  loaders,  1  sand  man,  2  water  men, 
3  refuse-larry  operators,  2  repairmen,  1  electrician  and 
1  inspector,  making  a  total  of  41  men. 

Attention  may  now  be  turned  to  the  results  actually 
obtained  by  this  process.  The  Nanticoke  plant  was 
placed  in  commercial  operaticm  in  October,  1921,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  month  of  January,  has  been 
continuously  operated  up  until  April  1.  So  far  as  is 
known,  every  ton  of  coal  shipped  from  this  plant  since 
last  September  has  been  prepared  by  this  process.  Dur- 
ing a  portion  of  November  and  throughout  practically 
the  whole  of  December  the  plant  was  operating  two 
shifts  per  day,  the  day  shift  woi-king  on  freshly-mined 
coal  for  a  part  of  the  time  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  on  bank  material.  During  the  night 
the  plant  ran  entirely  on  material  from 
the  bank. 

During  this  entire  time  only  one  shut- 
down was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the 
washing  machine  or  any  part  of  its  mech- 
anism.   This  delay  was  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  bevel  gear  by  which  the  revolv- 
ing agitator  is  driven.    A  stoppage  of  the 
water  supply  by  river  debris  caused  a  ces- 
sation of  agitation,  and  it  was  this  clog- 
ging of  the  cone   to  which  the   accident 
should  be  ascribed.    As 
before  stated,  this  ma- 
chine is  7  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter  and  when 
washing  bank  material 
its  capacity  is  limited 
only  by  the  speed  with 
which  the  slate  can  be 
trapped  out  through  the 
slate  valves.     It  has 
been  found  to  treat  an 
average  of  25  tons  per 
hour.  On  two  occasions 
capacity  tests  have  been 
conducted    when    oper- 
ating on  culm-bank  ma- 
terial.     In    both    cases 
approximately   62   tons 
.  ^  gross  of  bank  coal  were 

S2S-hp.69a-ft.PM.  ,  ,,  ,     ., 

P^  inducHon  motor  passed  through  the  ma- 
^'''P;°P^"'""9  chine  per  hour.  A  fully 
loaded  railroad  car  of 
coal  was  delivered  by 
the  machine  in  two 
hours  without  overfeed- 
ing. 

Of  courae,  if  the  ma- 
chine is  fed  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  that  at 
which  the  refuse  can  be 
withdrawn,  slate  accu- 
mulates in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cone  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to 
stop  the  feed  until  this 
accumulation  can  be 
trapped  out.  From  5 
to  15  minutes  is  con- 
sumed in  removing  such 
an  accumulation.  Were 
the    plant    equipped 


Bracketed  on 
breaker  frame 
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with  an  automatic  feeder,  such  overfeeding  would  not 
occur.  After  the  operatives  have  become  familiar  with 
the  capacity  of  the  machine,  however,  trouble  from  this 
cause  has  been  rare,  and  a  feeder  such  as  has  been  sug- 
gested has  not  been  deemed  necessarj'. 

Not  alone  in  this  process  is  it  advisable  to  maintain 
a  steady  feed;  in  all  preparators.  regardless  of  their 
method  of  operation,  steady  feeding  gives  much  better 
results  than  when  coal  enters  the  apparatus  in  intermit- 
tent rushes.  No  preparation  machine  can  show  good 
results  if  fed  improperly. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  when  working  upon 
freshly  mined  coal,  as  shown  by  its  operation  through 
the  period  above  mentioned,  appears  to  be  between  50 
and  60  tons  of  feed  per  hour.  The  output  of  the  mine 
furnishing  coal  to  this  plant  being  relatively  small,  few 
opportunities  have  been  afforded  to  determine  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  machine  by  continuous  feed- 
ing at  high  rates  over  long  periods  of  time. 

The  mine  cars  at  this  colliery  hold  1.93  tons  each 
and  the  usual  rate  of  feed  is  30  such  cars,  or  57.9  tons, 
per  hour.  When  the 
daily  tonnage  from  the 
mine  has  been  passed 
through  the  separator, 
the  shift  for  that  day 


naturally  ends.  The  longest  consecutive  run  for  which 
coal  from  the  mine  was  available  has  been  150  cars,  or 
2891  tons,  in  five  hours.  When  running  on  freshly  mined 
coal,  the  overflow  capacity  of  the  machine  also  is  a 
factor.  This,  with  the  type  of  overflow  employed  at 
this  plant,  .seems  to  be  about  50  tons  of  clean  coal 
per  hour. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  scraper,  or  a  coal  wheel, 
the  rate  of  discharge  can  be  materially  increased.  If 
such  a  device  were  added  to  the  machine,  its  capacity 
would  be  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  slate  or  refuse 
that  could  be  removed  through  the  discharge  pipe.  The 
overflow  type  of  discharge  was  employed  at  this  plant 
because  it  breaks  the  coal  less  than  do  mechanical 
devices.  With  the  overflow  discharge  the  coal  actually 
slides  out  of  the  machine  onto  the  shakers. 

At  the  Beaver  Bi-ook  plant,  of  course,  no  tests  have 
been  made,  as  this  installation  has  just  been  completed, 
its  operation  being  prevented  by  the  suspension  of 
work  on  April  1.  However,  on  the  day  prior  to  the 
suspension,  sand  was  placed  in  the  cone  and  was  readily 


agitated  and  the  separating  medium 
brought  to  the  proper  specific  gravity. 
Although  the  contents  of  this  machine 
weighed  120,000  lb.,  it  was  readily  livened 
up  to  the  desired  consistency.     Prior  to 
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Breal^er  Equipment  Symmetrical  obout 
C.L.  except  as  to  Shaking  Chutes,  Make-up 
Sond  Pumps  ond  Sand  Sforoge  Pit. 


Ui 


In  till'  iUiustiation  1  is  dump  bin  and 
mea.siiring-  chute;  2.  IIIO  ru.-ft.  skip;  3. 
feed  bin:  4,  feeder;  5,  lump  and  sti  ,iiiil)oat 
.xhakcr  ;  6,  .shaking  chute  ;  7,  tiaviliiiK  plat- 
form ;  8,  roils  to  broken:  9,  .shaking  i  liule  : 
10,  sand-flotation  cone  ;  11.  cloan-coal  shak- 
er.s  making:  broken  and  egg ;  12.  cleanioal 
.shakers  making  stove,  egg  and  jjea ;  13. 
clean-coal  shakers  making-  Xo.   1  and  No.   2 


buckwheat ;  14.  clean-coal  sliakers  making 
Nos.  3  and  4  buckwheat  :  1.'..  shaking  chutes 
making  egg.  stove  and  nut ;  16,  shaking 
cliutes  making  pea  and  No.  1  and  No.  2 
buckwheat  ;  17.  pockets :  18.  broken-lo-egg 
rolls;  19,  egg  conveyor:  20,  refu.se  wheel; 
21,  refuse  shaker  to  stove ;  22,  refuse  rolls 
to  nut ;  23.  refuse  .shaker  to  culm :  24 
refuse  and  platform   rock   pocket :    2.'>.   sand 


chute  to  26  :  26.  sand  storage  pit:  2i.  make- 
up sand  pump:  28.  makeup  sand  cone;  29. 
sand  cluite  to  30  :  30.  .sand  sump  ;  31.  sand 
pump :  32,  sand  chute  to  10  :  33.  chute  to 
34:  31.  culm-settling  cone;  35.  culm  dis- 
charge: 36,  chute  and  water  sump;  3i. 
water  pump  to  38  :  38,  water  tank  ;  39.  rock 
Jarry.  The  1.5-fl.  coal  separator  ha#  a 
shipment  capacity   of  2.000   tons  per  day. 
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deciding  to  install  one  of  the  machines,  Weston  Dodson 
&  Co.  ran  a  test  on  three  carloads  of  coal,  with  the  re- 
sults shown  in  Tables  I,  II  and  III. 

TABLE  I— FRESHLY  MINED  COAL  FEED,  AVERAGE  FOR 

THREE  HOURS,  OCT.  23.   1921 

Light      Chipped  Chipped  Ash 

Coal,           Bone,         Coal,  Slate,  Slate,  Content, 

per             per            per  per  per  per 

Sije                          Cent           Cent         Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent 

Egg H.8            0.0            0.7  0.5  9.0  

Stove 22.5            0.0            0,9  0.5  8.1 

Nut     M,8             0.0             0.0  0.0  4.0  

Pea     7.5             0.0             0.0  00  1.7  

No.  I  buckwheat           9.4             0.0             0  0  0.0  0.0  29.0 

Rice  and  barley..          5.6             0.0             0  0  0  0  0.0  26.4 

Total 74.6            0.0            1.6  1.0  22.8  

T.\BLE  II— COMPOSITION  OF  WASHED  COAL  AFTER  SIZING, 

AVERAGE  FOR  THREE  HOURS 

Light  Chipped  Chipped  Ash 

Coal,          Bone,         Coal,  Slate,  Slate,  Content, 

per              per             per  per             per  per 

Size                           Cent           Cent          Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent 

Egg                    ...          100             0.0             0.0  0.0             0.0  

Stove 100             00             0.0  0.0             0.0  

Nut 100             0.0             0.0  0.0             0.0  

Pea 100             0.0             0.0  0.0             0.0  

No.  1  buckwheat .          100             0.0             0.0  0  0             0.0  12.2 

Rice  and  barley    .           100              0.0              0.0  0.0              0.0  14.0 

TABLE  III— COMPOSITION  OF  REFUSE  FROM  SLATE  CONVEYOR, 
AVERAGE  FOR  THREE  HOURS 

Light         Chipped  Chipped 

Coal.           Bone,           Coal,  Slate,  Slate, 

Size                                   per  Cent     per  Cent     per  Cent  per  Cent  per  Cent 

Egg 0.0              3.2              3.3  2.2  43.0 

Stove 0.0               2.5               28  2.6  27.6 

Nut 0.2              0.2              0.2  0.1  7.7 

Pea 0.0               0.0               0.0  00  1.9 

No.  I  buckwheat 0.0               0.0               0.0  0  0  1.6 

Rice  and  barley 0.0               0.0               0.0  0.0  0.9 

Total 0.2  5.9  6.3  4.9  82.7 

Tests,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  Tables 
IV  to  VI,  were  made  on  bank  material  after  roughing 
with  jigs  in  order  to  remove  the  heavy  rock  only. 

TABLE  IV— COMPOSITION  OF  BANK  FEED,  TWO-HOUR  RUN  MADE 
ON  OCT.  26,  1921,  AFTER  REMOVING  HEAVY  ROCK 

Slate 
Coal,         Chipped  Coal,    Chipped  .Slate,   and  Bone 
size  per  Cent         per  Cent  per  Cent         per  Cent 

Stove 4.3  0.5  0.5  11.0 

Nut no  1.5  1.0  32.0 

Pea 7.0  0.0  0.0  14.0 

No.  1  buckwheat 5.0  0.0  0.0  10.2 

Rice  and  barley 2.0  0.0  0  0  0.0 

Total 29.3  2.0  1.5  67.2 

Items  are  percentages  of  total  sample. 

TABLE  V— COMPOSITION   OF   WASHED    COAL,    TWO-HOUR   TEST 

Coal,           Light  Bone,  Bone,  Slate, 

Size                                     per  Cent        per  Cent  per  Cent  per  Cent 

Stove 86.0                9.0  4.5  05 

Nut 91.7                5.0  3.0  0.25 

Pea 95.0                  ...  4,0  10 

No.  1  buckwheat 93.0                  ...  4.0  3,0 

Items  are  percentages  of  average  samples. 

TABLE  VI— COMPOSITION  OF  REJECT  MATERL^L  FROM 
SLATE  CONVEYOR 

Slate 
Coal,        Chipped  Coal,      Light  Bone,     and  Bone, 
Size  per  Cent         per  Cent  per  Cent         per  Cent 

Stove 0.5  1   0  0.0  

Nut 1.0  0.0  0.0  

Pea 2.0  0.0  0.0  

No.  1  buckwheat 0.2  0.0  0.0  

Rice  and  barley 0.0  0.0  0.0  

Total 3.7  10  0.0  95.2 

Items  are  percentages  of  total  sample  taken  from  the  slate  conveyor. 

By  the  use  of  this  process  the  degradation  of  the 
coal  is  much  lessened.  In  a  preparation  plant  such  as 
the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  coal  must  travel  before  it 
finally  comes  to  rest  in  the  coal  pocket  is  much  shorter 
than  in  the  ordinary  building.  Furthermore,  in  sizing 
the  coal  at  the  head  of  the  building,  the  small  particles 
act  as  a  cushion  for  the  larger  ones. 

The  complete  elimination  of  jigs  also  reduces  break- 
age appreciably.  In  this  machine  the  material  is  not, 
as  in  jigs,  caused  to  alternately  rise  and  fall.  Conse- 
quently the  abrasion  of  one  particle  of  coal  by  another 
is  greatly  lessened.     Furthermore,  the  delay  in  sizing 
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the  coal  till  the  rock  has  been  removed  from  it,  still 
further  reduces  breakage. 

This  process  of  preparation  requires  much  water.  At 
West  Nanticoke  it  is  possible  to  draw  this  from  the 
Susquehanna  River.  The  water  in  this  stream  is  low  in 
acid  and  consequently  it  corrodes  but  little  the  lining 
of  the  separator.  Should  these  machines  be  installed 
in  localities  where  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  water  was 
not  available  and  mine  water  had  to  be  used,  the 
effect  of  acid  on  the  tank  and  parts  of  the  machine 
might  be  serious.  However,  this  difficulty  could  be  met 
in  many  ways.  Thus  the  water  could  be  treated  with 
lime  and  the  acid  neutralized,  or  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water  could  be  made 
of  bronze,  cast  iron  oi-  some  non-corroding  metal.  The 
sand,  of  course,  has  an  abrasive  action  when  agitated, 
but  this  is  not  serious  and  readily  may  be  overcome. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  investigations 
already  conducted  would  indicate  that  nothing  will  in- 
terfere with  an  extended  utilization  of  this  process. 
It  promises  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  decrease 
the  amount  of  capital  invested,  reduce  the  number  of 
men  employed,  better  the  product  and  increase  the 
return  because  of  lessened  degradation.  It  would  appear 
to  have  like  advantages  in  the  cleaning  of  bituminous 
coal. 

Ultimate  Analysis  of  Coal  by  Determination 
From  Sodium  Peroxide  Fusion 

IN  a  paper  before  the  American  Chemical  Society 
recently.  Prof.  S.  W.  Parr  proposed  that  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  coal  be  made  by  determinations  from  the 
sodium  peroxide  fusion.  The  percentage  of  sulphur 
and  carbon  from  these  fusions  can  be  determined  by 
ordinary  methods.  The  hydrogen  which  contributes 
to  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  is  then  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  total  heat  that  which  was  derived 
from  the  sulphur  and  carbon.  Assuming  the  nitrogen 
content  to  be  1.25  per  cent,  the  remainder  of  the  heat 
is  then  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  radical. 
This  OH  can,  of  course,  be  considered  as  being  com- 
posed of  eight-ninths  oxygen  and  one-ninth  hydrogen. 
Thus  the  complete  analysis  for  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sul- 
phur and  nitrogen  is  available.  Prof.  Parr  states  that 
this  method  has  proven  satisfactory  for  engineering 
use,  especially  for  work  where  calculation  of  stack 
losses  is  necessary.  The  results  are,  he  believes,  accu- 
rate within  5  per  cent  on  any  constituent. 


Heating  Values  of  Wood 

THE  heating  values  of  typical  samples  of  wood  were 
reported  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Parr  recently  in  a  paper 
before  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  Birmingham. 
Professor  Parr  finds  that  drying  of  the  wood  samples 
is  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  analysis.  His  results 
show  the  following  heat  values  in  British  thermal  units 
per  pound  of  dry  wood:  Oak,  8,556;  pine,  8,836;  birch, 
8,458. 

The  percentage  of  moisture  driven  off  below  105  deg. 
C.  from  these  woods  after  they  are  thoroughly  air  dried 
is  reported  by  Professor  Parr  as  follows:  Oak,  8.35; 
pine,  8.88,  and  birch,  10.18. 


The  average  tract  of  land  in  Illinois  from  under  which 
coal  is  recovered  by  a  single  mine  is  about  two  miles  square 
— slightly  over  2,500  acres. 
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Oil  and  Gas  Wells  in  Vicinity  of  Coal  Mines 

Illinois  Law  Relative  to  Oil  and  Gas  Wells— Distance 
from  Mine  Opening  —  Maps  to  Be  Filed  —  Plug- 
ging   Abandoned   Holes  —  Penalties    for    Violations 


law    provides    a    penalty    of    $100    for 
every  violation  of  this  law  and  another 
$100  for  every  ten  days  such  violation 
shall  continue. 
Peru,  111.  Gaston  F.  Libibz. 


UPON  reading  the  inquiry  relating 
to  the  mining  of  coal  in  the 
vicinity  of  gas  wells,  Coal  Age,  Mar. 
2,  p.  374,  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  practically  all  of  the  sugges- 
tions offered  by  the  editor  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  are  contained  in  the  revised 
mining   law  of  Illinois. 

This  law  went  into  effect  June  7, 
1911,  supplanting  the  old  law  of  six 
years  previous  relating  to  the  sinking, 
operating  and  final  filling  of  oil  and 
gas  wells,  in  mining  districts. 

Briefly  stated,  the  law  prohibits  the 
drilling  of  oil  or  gas  wells  nearer  than 
250  ft.  to  any  mine  opening  used  as  a 
means  of  ingress  or  egress  of  persons 
employed  in  the  mine,  or  used  as  an  air 
shaft. 

Another  section  makes  it  the  duty  of 
any  person  or  firm  in  charge,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  a  well  is 
drilled  that  penetrates  a  coal  seam,  to 
file,  within  fifteen  days,  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Recorder  and  in  that  of 
the  State  Mining  Board,  a  statement  of 
facts,  giving  the  location  and  depth  of 
every  such  hole  drilled. 

Filling  an  Abandoned  Wellhole 
Still  another  section  requires  that, 
previous  to  the  drawing  of  the  casing 
and  abandonment  of  a  hole  drilled  in 
gas-  or  oil-bearing  rock,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  person  or  firm  in  charge, 
and  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
the  hole  is  drilled,  to  securely  stop 
and  plug  each  hole  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  hole  to  be  first  solidly  filled, 
from  the  bottom  to  a  point  at  least  20 
ft.  above  the  ga&-  or  oil-bearing  rock, 
with  sand,  gravel  or  pulverized  rock, 
immediately  on  the  top  of  which  shall 
be  seated  a  wooden  plug  not  less  than 
2  ft.  in  length  and  having  a  diameter 
not  less  than  \  in.  smaller  than  the  in- 
side diameter  of  the  well  casing. 

Then,  for  at  least  25  ft.  above  that 
plug,  the  well  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
same  material  just  mentioned,  and  that 
followed  by  another  plug  of  the  same 
size  and  kind  as  the  first.  Then,  an- 
other 25  ft.  of  the  same  filling  material 
must  be  placed  above  the  second  plug. 
Finally,  when  the  casing  is  dra\vn  a 
tapered  wooden  plug  at  least  2  ft.  in 
length,  or  a  cast-iron  ball  having  a 
diameter  greater  than  that  of  the  hole 
740 


below  the  seat  of  the  casing,  must  be 
seated  at  that  point  and  the  hole  then 
filled  to  the  top  with  the  same  material 
previously  mentioned. 

The  law  further  requires  the  filing 
of  the  affidavit  of  at  least  two  persons 
who  were  present  when  the  hole  was 
plugged,  said  affidavit  to  be  filed  with 
the  County  Recorder,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  hole  was  plugged.     The 


Driving  an  Upraise 

Sinking  sludloiv  shaft  in  loose  inate- 
■rial  safer  than  driving  upraise — In 
deep  shafts,  work  expedited  by  sink- 
ing and  upraising  at  the  same  time — 
Details  of  operation  in  upi-aising. 

AVING  had  a  long  experience  in 
shaft  sinking  and  in  working 
vertical  coal  seams  in  diflferent  sections 
of  the   United   States   and    Canada,   I 
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was  much  interested  in  the  inquiry  of 
a  Pennsylvania  superintendent  asking 
for  the  best  method  of  sinking  a  shaft, 
which  appeared  in  Coal  Age  Feb.  2,  p. 
212. 

The  cori-espondent  appears  to  be 
favorably  inclined  toward  driving  an 
upraise,  in  preference  to  sinking  a 
shaft  from  the  surface.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  statement  made,  in  the  reply 
to  this  inquiry,  that  "the  sinking  of  a 
shallow  shaft  from  the  surface  will  not 
only  be  safer  but  prove  more  economi- 
cal and  quicker,  in  the  end,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  drive  an  upraise  from  the 
mine." 

In  the  case  mentioned,  the  proposed 
shaft  is  only  70  ft.  in  depth,  and  the 
material  is  alternate  clay  and  shale 
formation,  which  might  prove  difficult 
to  support  safely,  in  upraising.  Again, 
it  is  possible  to  sink  a  shaft,  to  this 
depth,  with  a  derrick,  which  will  avoid 
the  expense  of  putting  up  a  headframe. 

Danger  in  Driving  an  Upraise 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  sinking  a 
shaft  is  always  a  safer  method  to  em- 
ploy than  upraising.  When  driving  an 
upraise  all  loose  material  must  be 
barred  down,  following  a  blast;  and  it 
is  often  hard  for  the  worker  to  find  a 
safe  place  to  stand,  while  doing  this 
work.  Where  experienced  men  are 
employed,  however,  comparatively  few 
accidents  happen. 

Believing  that  some  of  my  experi- 
ences will  be  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  am  persuaded  to  outline  briefly 
the  method  employed  in  driving  an  up- 
raise to  meet  the  sinking  operations 
already  started  from  the  surface,  in 
the  sinking  of  a  shaft  to  a  depth  of 
640  feet. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  let  me 
say  that  if  the  conditions,  in  the  shal- 
low shaft  here  mentioned,  will  permit 
of  stowing  the  excavated  material 
underground,  and  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  water  in  the  strata,  driving 
an  upraise  would  be  wholly  practi- 
cable. In  that  case,  I  would  use  the 
method  I  am  about  to  describe. 

Method  op  Driving  Upraise  to  Meet 
Shaft  Sunk  from  Surface 

The  main  hoisting  shaft  of  the  Ra- 
leigh-Wyoming Coal  Co.,  at  Glen 
Rogers,  W.  Va.,  had  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  125  ft.  The  total  depth  to  the 
coal  IS  640  ft.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
work,  a  contract  has  been  awarded  me 
by  Carl  Scholz,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  to  drive 
an  upraise,  in  the  mine,  to  meet  the 
sinking  operations  going  on  at  the 
surface. 

In  the  accompanying  figures,  I  have 
shown  the  general  method  of  proceed- 
ing with  this  work.  The  entire  exca- 
vation below  is  7  x  14  ft.,  in  section.  As 
shown  in  the  detailed  plan,  this  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  thereby 
providing  a  hoistway,  about  3  x  5  ft- 
a  manway,  about  2x5  ft.,  the  remain- 
ing space  being  left  to  hold  the  ex- 
cavated material. 

The  manway  and  hoistway  are 
shown  securely  timbered,  skin  to  skin, 


with  8  X  8  in.  hardwood  timber.  The 
manway  is  equipped  with  steel  ladders 
for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  if  neces- 
sary. The  hoistway  is  equipped  with 
a  bucket  and  cable,  for  hoisting  mate- 
rial and  men,  and  is  protected  from 
falling  material  by  wing-boards,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  figure. 

Hoisting  and  Ventilating 

A  Waugh  portable  hoist  is  installed 
at  the  foot  of  the  upraise,  and  the 
hoisting  rope  is  carried  up  the  side  of 
the  shaft  to  a  headblock,  which  is  sus- 
pended from  crossbeams,  in  the  center 
of  the  hoistway.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  shaft  is  a  small  12-in.  blower  to 
which  flexoid  tubing  is  attached.  This 
is  extended  up  the  manway  to  conduct 
the  air  to  the  top  of  the  excavation  and 
provide  the  needed  ventilation. 

In  the  manway,  also,  is  an  air  pipe 
for  conducting  the  compressed  air  for 


operating  the  drills,  which  are  the 
Waugh  self-rotating  type  known  as 
"stopers."  As  the  rock  is  very  hard, 
60  per  cent  dynamite  is  used  for  blast- 
ing, with  first  and  second  delay  fuses. 

The  excavated  material  is  allowed  to 
fill  the  space  in  the  side  of  the  man- 
way,  which  is  kept  full  to  provide  the 
needed  support  for  the  workmen.  This 
material  is  also  drawn  from  the  chutes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  upraise,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  work  proceeds.  By  keep- 
ing the  loose  rock  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  manway  good  standing  room 
is  afforded  for  the  workmen. 

At  times  the  loose  material  will 
block,  however,  and  need  to  be  started 
again  by  means  of  a  bar,  or  perhaps  a 
small  stick  of  dynamite  may  be  re- 
quired. For  that  purpose,  there  have 
been  left,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  12  x 
12-in.  starting  holes.  These  are  pro- 
vided every  30  ft.  in  the  timbers  pro- 
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tecting  the  manway.  If  the  material 
blocks  it  can  generally  be  started  by 
inserting  a  bar  in  one  of  these  holes. 

Experience  in  loading  chutes,  in 
steeply  pitching  coal  seams,  has  taught 
me  the.  need  of  leaving  these  holes  for 
starting  the  material  when  it  has 
blocked.  Where  this  work  had  to  be 
done  at  the  bottom  of  the  chute  it  has 
often  proved  a  very  hazardous  under- 
taking. J.  W.  Powell,  Supt. 

Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal  Co. 

Edwight,  W.  Va. 


Drawbacks  in  American  Mining 

Lack  of  ecoivomy  not  due  to  foreign 
mine  officials  in  charge — Interrupted 
operation  and  waste  create  loss  in 
mining — Market  conditions  prevent 
steady  operation  of  mines. 

DISCUSSING  the  question  of 
"Economy  in  Mining  Coal,"  James 
F.  Gamille,  in  a  letter.  Coal  Age,  Feb. 
23,  p.  332,  ascribes  the  lack  of  economy, 
in  American  mining,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh 
miners,  who  are  given  charge  of  the 
work. 

If  this  is  true  tbere  certainly  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  coal  com- 
panies who  employ  these  men  to  take 
charge  of  their  mines.  The  fact  that 
they  are  thus  employed,  however,  is 
evidence  that  their  methods  are  not 
■wasteful  or  uneconomical.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  our  mine  inspectors, 
many  of  whom  are  of  English,  Scotch 
or  Welsh  descent. 

Again,  this  writer  speaks  of  these 
men  as  having  gained  their  experience 
in  a  single  locality  or  district,  and  re- 
gards them  as  "men  of  one  idea"  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  impress  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  new  plan  of  working.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  found  this  class  of 
men  to  be  possessed  of  many  ideas, 
which  alone  explains  their  employment 
to  such  a  large  extent  in  our  mines. 
All  Methods  of  Mining  Found  in 

England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
For  our  friend's  information,  allow 
me  to  say  that,  in  a  single  day's  travel 
in  any  one  of  the  countries  named,  it 
is  possible  to  find  all  the  various 
methods  of  mining  known  to  the  coal 
industry.  These  different  methods  are 
employed  according  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  the  mines. 

In  England,  can  be  found  the  room- 
and-pillar ;  pillar-and-stall ;  longwall 
advancing  and  retreating;  and  square 
work.  At  times,  different  systems  will 
be  used  in  the  same  district,  according 
to  the  varying  conditions  that  may 
prevail  in  that  locality.  In  Wales, 
there  is  to  be  found  the  longwall 
method,  both  advancing  and  retreat- 
ing; single  and  double  stalls;  and  the 
panel  system.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  mines  in  Scotland. 

Now,  if  I  was  going  to  adopt  a  new 
method  of  working  my  first  step  would 
be  to  employ  a  man  who  had  had  ex- 
perience in  that  kind  of  work,  without 
regard  to  his  nationality.  Having  found 
such  a  man,  I  would  give  him  charge  of 
the  work   underground   and   leave  him 


to  map  out  his  ovsrn  plans,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  experience. 

Expressing  a  preference  for  the 
longwall-advancing  system  of  mining, 
our  friend  states  that  he  has  advocated 
its  adoption  for  several  years,  but  was 
never  given  the  opportunity  to  put  it 
in  practice.  Is  that  not  because  he 
failed  to  get  his  ideas  across  to  the 
other  fellow? 

Coal  companies  are  looking  for  men 
who  can  produce  the  goods;  or,  in  other 
words,  mine  coal  at  a  lower  cost  and 
with  less  waste  in  the  mining.  In  re- 
spect to  economy  here  and  in  the  old 
country,  my  opinion  is  that  where  65 
per  cent  of  extraction  is  realized  in 
most  of  our  mines  here,  the  majority 
of  the  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  show  90  per  cent  or  more  of  ex- 
traction. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  one  or  two 
reasons  why  there  is  lack  of  economy 
in  American  mining.  One  great  reason 
is  the  failure  to  operate  the  mines  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  year.  Mines 
that  are  run  two-thirds  of  the  time 
carry  the  same  overhead  charges  as 
though  they  were  operated  full  time. 
Longwall  work,  in  particular,  requires 
continuous  operation  of  the  mine  to 
make  the  work  successful.  When  work- 


ing longwall,  the  coal  face  must  be  ad- 
vanced regularly,  in  order  to  avoid  an 
undue  pressure  on  the  coal. 

Another  reason  for  poor  economy  is 
the  large  waste  of  coal  in  mining.  "This 
coal  is  lost  beyond  recovery,  by  reason 
of  poor  mine  management  or  on  ac- 
count of  employing  a  wrong  method  of 
extraction.  Too  often,  the  pillars  left 
for  the  support  of  the  roof,  in  the  first 
working,  are  too  small  and  cannot  be 
drawn  back   safely  or  economically. 

As  a  rule,  much  saving  can  be  ef- 
fected by  proper  timbering.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end 
to  build  concrete  arches  or  sidewalls, 
with  steel  I-beams  to  support  the  roof, 
on  all  main  haulage  roads.  The  first 
cost  of  this  work  would  be  offset  by  the 
reduction  in  upkeep  of  the  road,  and 
avoiding  delays  and  wrecks  caused  by 
roof  falls  on  these  entries. 

Finally,  while  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  we  may  economize  in  the  min- 
ing of  coal,  probably  the  one  that 
would  count  for  the  most  is  maintain- 
ing a  steady  market  for  the  output  of 
the  mine.  A  steady  market  would  in- 
sure continuous  operation  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  more  than  is  now 
realized.  George  Bowker. 

West  Frankfort,  111. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Gas  Given  Off  by  Electric  Storage  Battery 

Principle  of  Electrolysis  of  Water — Gases  Produced 
by  Dissociation  of  Water  Absorbed  by  Electrodes — 
In  the  Last  Stage  of  Charge  Some  Gas  Given  Off 


AT  A  recent  meeting  of  our  Mining 
.  Extension  Class,  a  question  came 
up  regarding  the  gas  given  off  by  the 
storage  battery  of  an  Edison  mine  cap 
lamp.  There  was  considerable  doubt 
expressed  in  regard  to  whether  the 
battery  gave  off  any  gas,  after  it  was 
completely  assembled  and  in  use  in 
the  mine. 

It  was  stated,  as  is  well  known,  that 
hydrogen  gas  is  given  off  by  a  storage 
battery  at  the  time  of  charging  the 
battery;  but  it  was  generally  thought 
that  when  a  battery  has  been  com- 
pletely charged  and  is  in  use  there  is 
no  longer  any  danger  to  be  expected 
from  that  source,  as  the  production  of 
gases  would  cease  ■with  the  charging 
of  the  battery. 

We  shall  very  much  appreciate 
having  this  matter  fully  explained  in 
Coal  Age.  Student. 

,  W.  Va. 


Desiring  to  obtain  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  Edison  Storage  Bat- 
tery Co.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  the  follow- 
ing   reply    was    received    from    R.    C. 


Mitchell,    sales    engineer   for   the   com- 
pany: 

In  any  electrolytic  couple  ■wherein 
two  electrodes  and  an  electrolyte  are 
used,  gases  are  given  freely  off  dur- 
ing the  period  of  passing  current.  An 
illustration  of  this  would  be  the 
familiar  electrolysis  of  water,  as  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratories  of  various 
Preparatory  Schools,  in  the  first  year 
of  physics. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  water,  both 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  given  off.  In 
the  case  of  blank  electrodes,  these 
gases  are  given  off  in  the  proportions 
indicated  by  the  formula  for  water 
(H„0)  ;  and  the  amount  is  proportional 
to  size  of  electrodes  and  current  rate. 
In  a  secondary  or  storage  battery  of 
any  type  or  kind,  the  principle  of  the 
electrolysis  of  water  is  made  use  of 
to  obtain  a  chemical  reaction,  which  on 
reversal  will  again  react  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  produce  an  electric  cur- 
rent. In  any  storage  cell,  therefore, 
as  the  charge  progresses  the  hydrogen 
goes  to  the  negati\e  plate  and  reduces 
it  to  a  metallic  state,  while  the  oxygen 
goes  to  the  positive  and  oxidizes  it. 
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At  the  first  part  of  charge,  nearly 
all  the  gas  is  taken  up  in  the  reaction; 
but,  toward  the  end  of  charge,  the  gas 
though  still  produced  at  a  constant 
rate  (if  a  constant  current  rate  has 
been  used),  will  not  enter  into  perfect 
combination  with  the  materials  because 
of  their  advanced  state  in  the  chemical 
reaction.  The  gases  will  then  have  to 
come  off  the  cell.  It  is  seen,  therefore, 
that  toward  the  end  or  the  completion 
of  charge,  gas  will  come  off  in  an  in- 
creasing proportion  depending  on  the 
state  of  charge. 

In  the  small  size  of  cells  used  in  the 
Edison  mine  cap  lamp  a  very  minute 


quantity  of  gas  is  given  off  toward  the 
end  of  charge.  This  viall  run  about 
6.5  per  cent  hydrogen  and  about  35  per 
cent  o.xygen;  but  the  total  quantity  and 
rate  of  production  will  be  exceedingly 
small,  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
70  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  amount 
of  140  c.c,  per  watt-hour,  at  the  so- 
called  fully  charged  point;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  last  two  hours  of  an 
8-hr.  charge.  This  latter  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  at  the  so-called  fully  charged 
point,  some  of  the  gas  enters  into  the 
reaction;  and,  therefore,  the  volume  es- 
caping from  the  cell  does  not  equal  the 
amount  for  dissociation  of  water. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination,  Foreman  and  Assistant  Foreman, 
Sixteenth  Anthracite  District 


(Hazleton,  Pa.,  April  H-14,  1922; 


Question — What  is  carburated  hydro- 
gen? What  is  its  symbol  and  its  weight 
as  compared  to  air  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  pressure? 

Answer — Carburated  hydrogen  is 
another  name  for  methane  or  marsh 
gas.  Its  symbol  is  CH,.  The  weight  of 
this  gas  is  0.559  times  the  weight  of 
the  same  volume  of  air,  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure,  that  being 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  referring 
to  air. 

Question — What  is  firedamp?  What 
is  blackdamp  and  give  its  symbol?  What 
causes  this  gas? 

Answer — Firedamp,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  any  inflammable  or  explosive 
mixture  of  gas  and  air,  the  mixture 
being  chiefly  methane  and  air. 

Blackdamp  is  a  variable  mixture  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  air,  the  oxygen  con- 
tent being  depleted  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  this  gas.  Blackdamp  being 
a  variable  mixture  has  no  chemical 
symbol.  Blackdamp  is  produced  where- 
ever  carbon  dioxide  is  generated  in 
quantity  and  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
poorly  ventilated  places  and  in  dip 
workings  in  the  mine. 

Question — What  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable manner  of  detecting  firedamp  in 
the  mine? 

Answer — Firedamp  is  best  detected 
in  mine  workings  by  observing  its  effect 
on  the  flame  of  a  safety  lamp.  The 
presence  of  firedamp  in  the  air  sur- 
rounding the  lamp  is  indicated  by  a 
faintly  visible  non-luminous  flame  cap  in 
the  lamp,  which  is  best  observed  by 
lowering  the  wick  flame  to  a  mere  glim- 
mer and  screening  the  eye  of  the 
observer  from  the  glare  of  the  flame. 
As  the  percentage  of  gas  in  the  fire- 
damp increases,  the  cap  increases  in 
height  and  eventually  the  lamp  chimney 
fills  with   flame.     In  other  words,  the 


lamp  "flames."  As  the  mixture  reaches 
the  maximum  explosive  point,  slight  ex- 
plosions are  liable  to  occur  within  the 
lamp. 

Question — What  is  a  blownout  or 
u-indy  shot? 

Answer — A  blownout  shot  is  a  shot 
that  has  blown  its  tamping  from  the 
hole,  without  breaking  down  the  coal. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  is  then 
expended  on  the  air,  producing  a  heavy 
concussion  there  of  air.  In  the  presence 
of  accumulated  dust,  this  is  blown  into 
the  air  and  ignited  by  the  flame  of  the 
shot,  causing  a  more  or  less  local  ex- 
plosion of  dust. 

A  windy  shot  is  one  where  the  force 
of  the  explosion  is  partly  expended  on 
the  air,  owing  to  an  overcharge  of 
powder  or  to  crevices  existing  in  the 
coal,  through  which  the  gases  find 
vent.  A  windy  shot  is  not  necessarily 
a  blownout. 

Question — What  should  be  considered 
in  fixing  the  quantity  of  ai/r  for  any 
particular  mine? 

Answer — In  the  first  place,  the 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation  in  a  mine 
must  be  sufficient  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  state  mining  law, 
the  quantity  being  generally  specified 
in  cubic  feet  per  minute,  per  man,  and 
an  additional  amount  for  each  animal 
employed  in  the  mine.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  this  method  of 
determining  the  required  circulation 
does  not  afford  good  ventilation  at  the 
working  faces.  A  larger  volume  of  air 
will  often  be  required,  in  the  mining  of 
thick  coal,  in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient 
velocity  to  sweep  away  the  gases  that 
accumulate.  At  other  times,  in  the 
mining  of  thin  coal,  the  volume  of 
air  required  by  law  would  cause  too 
high  a  velocity  at  the  working  face 
and  make  the  men  uncomfortable. 


Again,  in  a  large  mine  generating 
gas  or  blackdamp  in  quantity,  the  cir- 
culation required  by  law  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  dilute  and  render  harmless 
these  gases  which  contaminate  the  air. 
For  these  reasons,  in  determining  the 
circulation  required  in  a  mine,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  both  the  velocity 
of  the  air  sweeping  the  working  faces 
and  its  quality  in  addition  to  the 
volume  require  by  law. 

Question — What  is  the  smallest 
amount  of  air  per  miniite  allowed  for 
each  person  ivorking  in  a  mine?  What 
is  the  greatest  velocity  allowed  in  a 
gaseous  mine,  except  in  the  main  inlet 
or  outlet  airway? 

Answer — ^The  anthracite  mine  law  of 
Pennsylvania  (Art.  10,  Sec.  3)  requires 
the  circulation  of  at  least  200  cu.ft.  of 
air  per  minute,  for  each  person  em- 
ployed in  the  mine;  and  (Sec.  7)  the 
area  of  all  air  passages  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  this  volume  of  air  to  pass 
while  the  velocity  of  the  air  current 
must  not  exceed  450  ft.  per  min. 

Question — How  is  the  amount  of  air 
determined  in  any  airway? 

Answer — Choosing  a  straight  piece 
of  airway  of  uniform  cross-section,  its 
area  is  first  carefully  measured.  The 
velocity  of  the  air  current  is  then  ascer- 
tained from  the  reading  of  an  anemom- 
eter, which  is  exposed  for  one  or  more 
minutes  in  different  portions  of  the 
measured  area.  The  reading  of  the 
anemometer  gives  the  velocity  of  the 
air  current  in  feet,  which  must  be  re- 
duced to  feet  per  minute,  by  dividing 
by  the  number  of  minutes  the  instru- 
ment is  exposed  to  the  current.  Finally, 
the  sectional  area  of  the  airway,  in 
square  feet,  multiplied  by  the  velocity 
of  the  air,  per  minute,  gives  the  volume 
of  air  passing,  in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Question — When  the  velocity  ■of  a 
current  of  air  is  300  ft.  per  min.,  what 
quantity  of  air  is  passing  through  a 
1  X  'J  ft.  airivay? 

Answer — .The  sectional  area  of  thi3 
airway  is  7  X  7  =:  49  sq.ft.  For  an 
average  velocity  of  300  ft.  per  min., 
the  volume  of  air  passing  in  this  air- 
way is  300  X  49  -  14,700  cu.ft.  per 
min. 

Question — What  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  using  electricity 
for  power  or  other  purposes,  in  mimics? 

Answer — When  a  mine  is  electrically 
equipped  the  same  power  can  be  used 
to  operate  the  machines  for  drilling  and 
cutting  the  coal,  transporting  it  under 
ground,  lighting  the  mine  and  driving 
electric  motors  for  ventilating  and 
pumping.  An  electrical  installation  fur- 
nishes a  more  flexible  system  of  trans- 
mitting power  underground,  than  either 
compressed  air  or  steam. 

Electricity  cannot  be  employed  with 
safety  in  a  mine  generating  dangerous 
quantities  of  gas,  because  of  the  liability 
of  the  gas  being  ignited  by  the  spark- 
ing of  wires,  blowing  out  of  fuses  or 
short-circuiting  of  the  current,  at  some 
point.  The  presence  of  high  tension 
wires,  in  a  mine,  is  always  a  menace 
to  safety,  owing  to  accidental  contact 
of  workmen  with  the  vdre. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


INCREASED  production,  more  stable  prices,  and  larger  export  trade 
are  the  principal  features  shown  by  figures  received  during  the  last 
ten  days  of  April  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  its  "Survey 
of  Current  Business." 

"From  the  figures  available  in  recent  months,"  the  report  states,  it 
is  clear  that  fundamental  conditions  are  much  better  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  business  to  improve  steadily,  although  perhaps  slowly. 
"Imports  of  unmanufactured  wool  in  March  showed  a  large  increase 
over  recent  months :  The  total,  amounting  to  43,071,000  lb.,  is  by  far 
the  largest  since  April,  1921,  i.e.,  during  the  period  of  the  emergency 
tariff.  Receipts  of  wool  at  Boston  were  also  larger  than  in  February, 
due  to  the  increase  in  foreign  wool.  Receipts  of  domestic  wool, 
amounting  to  10,899,000  lb.,  were  less  than  in  February  but  were  excep- 
tionally heavy  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

"The  percentage  of  active  wool  machinery  hours  increased  in  March 
for  carpet  and  rug  looms,  cards  and  woolen  spindles.  Other  groups  of 
machines  decreased  slightly  in  activity  but,  with  the  exception  of  combs 
and  worsted  spindles,  all  showed  a  large  gain  over  March  of  last  year. 
"In  agreement  with  other  phases  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  there 
was  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  March  export  trade.  Total  exports 
increased  55  per  cent  over  February  and  were  the  largest  since  March 
last  year.  Imports  also  increased  2,000  tons,  with  a  total  of  14,000 
tons,  the  largest  amount  imported  in  one  month  since  January,  1921. 

"With  a  total  of  80,853,000  lb.,  copper  exports  showed  a  marked  gain 
over  recent  months  and  registered  the  largest  total  for  any  month  in 
nearly  two  years. 

"The  trade  reports  indicating  increased  operation  of  the  automobile 
factories  is  confirmed  in  the  total  figures  now  made  available.  The 
March  production  totals,  152,920  passenger  cars,  compared  with 
109,121  in  February.  The  March  output  is  not  quite  as  large  as  that 
reported  for  last  July  and  August,  but  exceeds  the  output  of  any  inter- 
vening month.  Truck  production  totaled  19,422,  or  nearly  5,000  more 
than  the  February  output.  The  March  production  is  by  far  the  largest 
in  any  of  the  nine  months  for  which,  figures  are  available. 

"The  petroleum  industry  set  new  high  records  in  March  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  production  of  crude  totaled  46,916,000  barrels,  compared 
with  the  previous  record  output  last  January  of  43,141,000  barrels. 

"A  marked  increase  occurred  in  the  production  of  newsprint  paper. 
The  March  total  was  117,507  tons,  the  largest  since  January,  1921. 
Shipments  were  slightly  less  than  production,  with  a  consequent  small 
increase  in  stocks. 

The  production  and  shipments  of  lumber,  brick,  cement  and  other 
building  materials  increased  in  March  in  response  to  the  greater 
volume  of  construction.  The  marked  increase  in  the  movement  of 
enamel  sanitary  ware  is  indicative  of  the  increase  in  building. 

"Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  increased  over  February,  with  a 
total  of  14,371,000  bushels.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  we 
have  exported  the  equivalent  of  236,672,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

"Wholesale  price-index  numbers  indicate  a  slight  rise  over  the  condi- 
tion in  February.  On  the  whole,  prices  seem  to  be  stabilized  for  the 
present  at  an  average  of  about  50  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level. 
Retail  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  decline.  The  index  of  the 
cost  of  living,  compiled  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
showed  a  drop  of  three  points  in  the  total  during  March." 


Federal  Reserve  Report  Favorable 

In  analyzing  the  business  situation 
as  of  May  1,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  says  that  reports  received  by 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  for 
the  period  ending  March  31  showed 
an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent  in  num- 
bers employed  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  month. 

District  No.  1  (Boston)  reports 
that  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ance of  the  textile  strike,  the  "actual 
amount  of  unemployment  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacturing  industry  is  prob- 
ably no  larger  than  at  the  beginning 
of  April."  In  the  centers  of  manu- 
facture for  metal  goods,  machinery 
and  tools  such  as  Waterbury,  Wor- 
cester, Providence  and  New  Haven, 
there  has  been  a  steady  upward 
movement  in  numbers  employed. 

In  New  York  State  there  was  an 
increase  of  1.3  per  cent  in  numbers 
employed  in  industrial  establish- 
ments between  Feb.  15  and  March 
15,  according  to  the  reports  received 
from  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  District  No.  3 
(Philadelphia),  excluding  200,000 
striking  miners,  employment  condi- 
tions also  showed  continued  improve- 
ment between  March  15  and  April  15. 
The  special  inquiry  regularly  made 
into  employment  conditions  in  Dis- 
trict No.  7  (Chicago)  shows  that  220 
firms  employing  117,983  persons  at 
the  end  of  March  had  on  their  pay- 
rolls 3.5  per  cent  more  employees 
than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
month,  and  practically  the  same 
number  as  a  year  ago,  the  decrease 
amounting  to  only  0.1  per  cent. 


Idle  Cars  Up  70,967   in  Week 

Idle  cars  for  the  week  ended  April 
15  totaled  491,513,  an  increase  of 
70,967  compared  with  the  420,546 
idle  cars  reported  on  April  8.  Of 
these  333,393  were  surplus  freight 
cars.  Surplus  coal  cars  totaled  187,- 
918,  an  increase  in  a  week  of  65,559, 
while  an  increase  of  613  was  reported 
for  coke  cars,  the  total  surplus 
being  2,842. 


Brass  Company  Raises  Wages 

Notices  have  been  posted  in  the 
shop  of  the  Ansonia  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  announcing  a 
15  per  cent  wage  increase,  to  go  into 
effect  May  15.  The  company  manu- 
factures brass  goods.  Between  500 
and  600  employees  are  affected.  The 
company  cut  wages  about  a  year  ago, 
promising  at  the  time  to  raise  them 
as  soon  as  conditions  justified. 


400  Steel  Men  Get  Work 
The     Bethlehem     Steel     Co.     has 
started  another  finishing  mill  at  its 
plant  at   Lebanon,   Pa.,  giving  em- 
ployment to  400  men. 
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More  Mine  Fatalities  in  March,  but  Ratio 
To  Output  Is  Lower  Than  Last  Year 

ACCIDENTS  at  coal  mines  in  Marcli,  1922,  caused  the 
.deaths  of  187  men  as  compared  with  137  during  the 
same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  all  state 
mine  inspectors.  The  fatality  rate,  based  upon  an  esti- 
mated production  of  58,950.000  tons,  was  3.17  per  million 
tons  mined,  as  against  3.62  for  March  last  year,  when  the 
output  was   37,798,000   tons. 

During  the  past  nine  years  (1913-1921)  the  month  of 
March  has  averaged  201  fatalities,  with  an  average  pro- 
duction of  48,039,000  tons,  indicating  a  fatality  rate  of  4.18 
per  million  tons  mined.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rate  for 
March,  1922,  represents  an  improvement  of  nearly  25 
per  cent. 

On  March  24  an  explosion  of  gas  and  dust,  supposedly 
caused  by  an  electric  arc,  resulted  in  the  death  of  17  men 
at  the  Sopris  mine,  Sopris,  Col.  In  this  connection  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
explosions  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year.  There 
have  thus  far  been  five  major  disasters  with  a  loss  of  66 
lives,  as  compared  with  five  similar  disasters  and  a  loss 
of  34  lives  during  the  whole  of  1921.  Unless  greater  care 
is  exercised  by  all  persons  concerned,  the  record  at  the 
close  of  1922  will  not  be  an  enviable  one  as  regards  large 
disasters. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  566  men 
have  been  killed  at  coal  mines,  as  compared  with  494  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  quarter  last  year,  an  increase  of 
72  fatalities,  or  more  than  14  per  cent.  The  output  of  coal 
for  the  same  periods  was  150,923,000  tons  and  124,030,000 
tons,  respectively,  an  increase  in  1922  of  about  22  per  cent. 
The  increased  production  has  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the 
fatality  rate  per  million  tons  mined  from  3.98  in  1921  to 
3.75  in  1922. 

If  the  causes  of  the  fatalities  during  the  three  months, 
January  to  March,  be  considered  in  relation  to  production 
of  coal,  the  reports  show  a  decrease  in  the  per-million-tons 


fatality  rates  for  nearly  all  of  the  main  causes  of  accidents. 
A  conspicuous  exception  to  this  statement  is  in  explosions 
of  gas  and  dust,  for  which  the  fatality  rate  per  million 
tons  has  increased  173  per  cent  over  the  first  three  months 
a  year  ago  and  156  per  cent  over  the  rate  for  the  entire 
year  1921.  These  increases  occurred  in  explosions  caused 
by  shots  and  those  caused  by  electric  arc. 

When  the  general  strike  now  in  progress  is  terminated 
and  coal-mining  operations  are  resumed,  special  caution 
should  be  exercised  by  miners  and  operators  to  avoid  an 
increase  in  accidents  due  to  lessened  morale  and  an  in- 
terruption to  normal  safety  measures  and  training. 


Freight  Car  Loadings  Fall  7,555;  Coal 
Movement  6,595  Cars  Less 

LOADINGS  of  revenue  freight  totaled  706,713  cars  dur- 
J  ing  the  week  ended  April  15,  compared  with  714,268 
during  the  previous  week,  or  a  decrease  of  7,555.  This 
was,  however,  an  increase  of  4,597  over  the  corresponding 
week  in  1921  and  105,018  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
week  in  1920,  when,  however,  the  unauthorized  strike  of 
switchmen  seriously  affected   transportation. 

Coal  loadings  totaled  62,851  cars  during  the  week  of 
April  15.  This  was  6,595  less  than  the  total  for  the  pre- 
ceding week,  71,195  less  than  for  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  and  73,035  under  the  corresponding  week  two 
years  ago.  Tabulations  showed  8,072  cars  loaded  with 
coke,  a  decrease  of  527  compared  with  the  preceding  week 
but  3,686  in  excess  of  the  same  week  last  year  and  1,291 
above  the  same  week  in  1920. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary  has  appointed  a 
subcommittee  consisting  of  Senators  Cummins,  of  Iowa; 
Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  and  Walsh,  of  Montana,  to  give  hear- 
ings and  report  on  the  bill  of  Senator  Edge,  of  New  Jersey, 
defining  the  status  of  trade  associations  and  placing  them 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


COAI^MINE  FATALITIES  DURING  MARCH,    1922,  BY  CAUSES  AND  STATES 
(Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Published  by  Ccal  Aqe) 
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Says  Ordinary  Buyer's  Coal  Bill  Chiefly 
Represents  Transportation  Charges 

JD.  A.  MORROW,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal 
•  Association,  told  the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science,  in  New  York  City,  on  April  27,  that  since 
bituminous  coal  prices  are  determined  by  competition  in 
the  open  market  the  individual  operator,  or  a  group  of 
operators,  is  no  more  able  to  arrange  in  advance  a  schedule 
of  prices  month  by  month  throughout  the  year  than  a 
grower  of  hogs  in  Indiana  can  determine  in  advance  the 
price  at  which  he  will  sell  his  hogs  in  different  months. 

Following  out  the  same  arg:ument  Mr.  Morrow  said  it 
has  been  found  possible  for  distributors  of  anthracite  to 
put  arrangements  of  this  character  into  effect,  but  they 
are  dealing  with  a  commodity  which  can  be  stored  readily 
and  of  which  the  production  is  limited,  so  that  methods  of 
marketing  the  output  can  be  applied  there  which  are  wholly 
impracticable  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coal. 

Transportation  charges  figured  largely  in  the  addresses 
and  discussions  of  the  meeting,  which  had  been  called  to 
discuss  railroads  and  business  prosperity.  Mr.  Morrow's 
subject  was  "The  Transportation  Factor  in  the  Price  of 
Coal."  He  told  his  hearers  that  when  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer pays  his  coal  bill  he  thinks  he  has  paid  for  his  coal 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  he  has  chiefly  bought  and 
paid  for  is  transportation  service  from  the  coal  seam  to 
his  furnace  room. 

The  proposal  that  coal  producers  store  a  part  of  their 
output  at  the  mines  in  summer  and  thus  render  the  opera- 
tion of  their  properties  more  stable  and  regular  has  the 
defect  of  being  impractical,  Mr.  Morrow  said,  since  produc- 
tion, transportation  and  distribution  of  coal  is  effected  at 
the  most  economical  cost  when  that  movement  is  uninter- 
rupted. There  also  is  a  certain  degradation  and  deteriora- 
tion of  coal  in  storage,  so  that  it  would  have  to  be  sold 
by  the  producer  who  has  stored  it  at  a  higher  price  than 
his  freshly  mined  coal,  if  he  is  to  avoid  a  loss. 

W.  N.  Doak,  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen,  who  spoke  on  labor  policies  from  the  view- 
point of  the  railway  employees,  suggested  as  a  proper 
solution  of  railroad  labor  disputes  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  with  the  right 
to  bring  about,  if  possible,  voluntary  arbitration;  establish- 
ment of  bi-partisan  boards  of  adjustment  on  which  the 
railroads  and  the  employees  are  equally  represented;  re- 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  to 
adjust  any  disputes  by  mediation,  conciliation  or  voluntary 
arbitration  if  possible,  before  reference  to  any  board; 
maintenance,  if  necessary,  of  a  board  to  act  as  referee, 
which  for  the  time  being,  until  otherwise  changed,  would 
be  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board,  this  board  to  be  applied 
to  only  in  case  of  deadlock  by  bi-partisan  boards  or  in  case 
of  failure  to  adjust  any  dispute  through  mediation,  concilia- 
tion or  arbitration;  establishment  of  a  system  or  plan  by 
which  exact  facts  concerning  wages,  grievances  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  may  be  accurately  obtained  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner;  prohibition  by  law  or  otherwise  of 
the  circulation  of  propaganda  concerning  railroad  disputes, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  alarm  or  inflame  the  public  mind. 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  that 
either  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products  and  on  the 
principal  commodities  the  farmers  need  to  buy  must  come 
down  quickly  to  about  pre-war  levels,  or  prices  on  agri- 
cultural products  must  increase  sufficiently  to  equal  the 
increasing  freight  rates,  or  there  will  be  profound  re- 
adjustments in  agricultural  production  and  these  will 
involve  readjustments  in  industry  as  well. 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Co.,  said  that  whatever  policy  of  ownership,  control 
or  operation  may  be  adopted  with  reference  to  American 
railroads  it  must  make  satisfactory  provision  so  that  in 
times  of  emergency  it  will  be  possible  to  mobilize  and  co- 
ordinate promptly  all  of  the  physical  properties  of  all 
companies  in  order  that  the  railroads  as  a  whole  may  be 
used  in  the  most  effective  manner  possible. 

Walker  D.  Hines,  former  Director  General  of  Railroads; 


Charles  R.  Hook,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  of  Middletown,  Ohio;  William 
J.  Cunningham,  of  Harvard  University,  and  R.  H.  Aishton, 
president  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  were  other 
speakers. 

British  Engineering  Situation  Parallels 
"  Labor  Conditions  in  Coal  Industry 

THERE  is  a  distinct  parallel  between  the  developments 
which  have  culminated  in  the  engineering  trade  stop- 
page and  the  situation  recently  created  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  controversy  over  Part  II  of  the  Mining  Industry 
Act.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  two  great  industries 
are,  of  course,  entirely  different,  and  the  respective  sets  of 
circumstances  which  brought  matters  to  a  head  are  in  no 
sense  analogous,  but  the  basic  principle  involved  is  the  same 
in  both  cases:  Whether  or  not  the  employers  are  to  retain 
their  legitimate  right  to  exercise  the  functions  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  free  from  the  continual  interference 
of  those  men  who  claim  to  speak  for  the  workers. 

The  defunct  Part  II  of  the  Mining  Industry  Act  was  an 
innocuously  worded  measure,  but  its  potential  dangers  were 
apparent  to  every  owner  and  manager  of  experience.  If 
skilfully  employed,  it  would  have  proved  a  veritable  charter 
of  liberty  to  the  extremists  and  political  opportunists  of  the 
miners'  unions. 

The  conditions  that  would  emerge  if  the  small  minority 
constituting  the  dissenting  balloted  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Engineers'  Union  had  their  way  represent  a  big 
advance  on  the  abandoned  proposals  of  Part  II,  and  are 
such  that,  if  applied  to  the  mines,  would  render  colliery 
operations  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  or,  indeed,  impossible, 
as  no  manager  would  dare  undertake  the  responsibilities 
for  safety  for  which  he  is  liable  under  the  various  acts  of 
Parliament. 

Effective  control  cannot  be  shared  by  colliery  manage- 
ments with  any  other  party  or  parties  if  mining  properties 
are  to  be  safely  and  efficiently  worked.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  engineering  trades,  where  a  system  which  virtu- 
ally amounts  to  dual  control,  imposed  upon  the  employers 
by  the  shop  stewards  and  works  committees,  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  former  to  keep  their  establishments 
open. 

Under  no  economic  system  is  it  practicable  for  the  re- 
sponsible organizers  and  managers  of  a  business  concern 
to  carry  on  when  their  instructions  on  essential  matters  are 
constantly  challenged  and  frequently  ignored  or  reversed 
by  their  workmen's  representatives.  Such  vexatious  inter- 
ference is  bound  to  upset  costing  and  the  other  factors 
which  necessarily  enter  into  every  contract,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  transform  what  would  have  been  a  profitable  trans- 
action into  a  losing  venture. 

There,  too,  is  the  question  of  the  engineering  employers 
sanctioning  a  state  of  affairs  by  which  a  precedent  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind  would  be  established,  one  that  might 
eventually  involve  every  other  great  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  usurpation  of  the  employer's  legitimate  and  necessary 
rights  by  trade  unions,  acting  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
tremists, is  a  development  along  lines  which  economic  laws 
do  not  recognize.  It  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of  in- 
dustrial anarchy. 

In  Coal  Age  of  April  27,  on  page  704,  there  was  pub- 
lished a  statement  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employ- 
ment Bureau  respecting  the  number  of  coal  miners  on  strike 
in  that  state.  It  is  obvious  that  these  figures  cannot  be 
correct,  for  it  is  stated  that  194,698  bituminous  coal  min- 
ers are  out,  whereas  there  are  only  about  175,000  bitu- 
minous coal  mine  workers  in  that  state.  The  statement 
also  says  that  the  number  of  anthracite  mine  workers  idle 
in  that  state  is  95,000.  There  are  approximately  145,000 
men  in  the  anthracite  industry  and  they  are  all  on  strike. 


Discussing  the  Cost  of  Living,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Wallace  says  that  of  the  average  family  budget  5.6 
per  cent  is  expended  for  fuel  and  light  and  that  fuel  and 
light  advanced  77  per  cent  from  July,  1914,  to  March,  1922. 
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More    Illinois  Mines  Install  Improvements 
During  the  Strike 

IT  IS  evident  that  a  good  many  Midwestern  mining  com- 
panies are  loolving  into  the  future  with  confidence  and  are 
preparing  now  for  next  year's  business.  The  O'Gara  Coal 
Co.,  is  spending  more  than  $50,000  on  a  new  office  building 
in  Harrisburg,  111.,  and  a  new  concrete  building  over  its 
remodeled  preparation  plant  at  No.  1  mine.  The  Harris- 
burg building  will  be  two  stories  high  and  of  mill  consti'uc- 
tion  to  house  various  of  the  operating  departments  of  the 
company.  In  the  expanded  preparation  plant  at  the  mine 
will  be  installed  new  shaker  screens  and  loaders  and  one 
additional  loading  track  under  the  tipple. 

The  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  spending  ap- 
proximately $50,000  to  extend  its  power  system  at  its  No.  6 
mine  so  as  to  bring  the  plant  to  a  point  of  development  at 
which  there  will  be  no  production  delays  chargeable  to  in- 
sufficient power..  The  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co.,  also  of  Chi- 
cago, is  installing  a  300-kw.  generator  set  deep  in  the 
workings  of  the  Zeigler  No.  1  mine,  at  Zeigler,  111.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  units  in  the  mine  that  serve  to  maintain 
voltage  at  the  working  faces  in  spite  of  their  distance  from 
the  power  plant. 

Coal  Consumed  by  Railroads  in  February 

CONSUMPTION  of  coal  in  road  service  by  Class  1  rail- 
roads during  February  approximated  8,546,918  net  tons, 
according  to  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  164  reports 
of  freight  statistics  representing  180  roads  and  from  161 
reports  of  passenger  statistics  representing  177  roads. 
During  the  corresponding  month  of  1921  the  fuel  con- 
sumed equalled  8,377,348  tons  of  coal.  These  figures  in- 
clude an  equivalent  coal  tonnage  for  fuel  oil  consumed. 

For  the  two  months  ended  with  February  these  roads 
consumed  17,459,166  tons  compared  with  18,489,812  tons  in 
1921,  a  decrease  of  1,030,646  tons.  The  revenue  and  non- 
revenue  freight  ton-miles  increased  from  54,733,000,000  in 
1921  to  55,441,000,000  this  year  and  passenger-train  car- 
miles  decreased  from  558,206,000  to  531,034,000. 


Says  Trade  Associations  Can  Be  of  Real 
Service  Without  Violating  Law 

TRADE  associations  among  coal  men — -associations 
serving  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  trade  and 
not  as  labor-handling  organizations — can  perform  a  real 
service  in  the  future,  according  to  W.  K.  Kavanaugh, 
president  of  Southern  Coal,  Coke  &  Mining  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  which  operates  six  Illinois  mines.  The  Supreme 
Court's  decision  against  a  lumbermen's  trade  association 
in  the  Hardwood  case  does  not  kill  "good"  associations  but 
merely  upholds  the  anti-trust  law,  Mr.  Kavanaugh  believes, 
and  does  not  make  it  illegal  for  associations  to  report  on 
past  transactions.  The  Hoover-Daugherty  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  "What  can  trade  associations  do  legally?" 
seems,  to  Mr.  Kavanaugh,  to  indicate  for  associations 
many  proper  activities  that  are  valuable  to  members.  He 
thinks  that  coal  operators,  in  any  future  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  government  and  coal-trade  associations, 
should  willingly  furnish  general  information.  This  should 
not  be  required  by  law  but  should  be  accepted  as  the  volun- 
tary offering  of  associations. 

"The  individual  coal-trade  associations,  children  of  neces- 
sity, have  grown  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  industrial 
conditions,"  said  Mr.  Kavanaugh.  "Many  of  these  asso- 
ciations have  been  brought  into  being  at  government  sug- 
gestion. Their  right  to  exist,  like  the  individual,  is  evi- 
dently unquestioned  unless  through  their  behavior  they  have 
forfeited  such  right. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to 
consider  that  the  decision  in  the  Hardwood  lumber  case 
has  been  adverse  to  all  association  activities,  precludes  the 
making  of  market  reports  and  has  in  fact  denied  to  asso- 


ciations the  right  of  existence.  This  attitude  on  the  part 
of  those  interested  in  the  associations'  welfare  seems  un- 
fortunate since,  I  believe — and  this  belief  is  supported  by 
the  opinion  of  counsel — that  the  Hardwood  lumber  case  in 
reality  merely  upholds  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  which 
prohibits  conspiracy  to  enhance  prices,  the  fixing  of  prices, 
division  of  territory  or  restriction  of  production  through 
agreement.  The  court  found  that  the  association  in  ques- 
tion had,  through  certain  means,  violated  the  above  statutes 
and  forfeited  its  right  of  existence.  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  court  intended  to  make  such  forfeiture  on  the 
part  of  the  associations  not  guilty  under  the  statute  and  I 
do  not  read  into  the  decision  therein  a  finding  that  the 
making  of  a  report  covering  past  transactions  is  illegal. 

"The  set  of  questions  propounded  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hoover  in  his  correspondence  with  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  [printed  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  16,  1922,  pp.  279-300] 
will  bear  considerable  study  in  connection  with  the  text 
of  the  so-called  anti-trust  laws  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  thereunder  by  the  officers  and  members  of 
trade  associations  with  a  view  to  determining  activities 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  membership  of  any  given 
association.  A  careful  reading  of  these  questions  and  the 
Attorney  General's  reply  cannot  fail  to  leave  the  convic- 
tion that  there  are  many  proper  activities  open  to  trade 
associations.  .  .  . 

"The  officers  and  employees  of  a  trade  association  should, 
like  any  employee  of  a  company,  be  active  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  industry  with  which  they  are  connected.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  officers  of  a  trade  association  should 
violate  the  law  because  some  individual  might  want  them 
to,  but  it  does  mean  that  they  should,  through  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  situations  involved,  prevail  upon  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  association  not  to  violate  the  law 
should  they  be  tempted  to  do  so. 

"There  appears  to  be  no  law  prohibiting  the  exchange  of 
information  based  on  past  transactions  so  long  as  this 
information  is  compiled  and  made  accessible  to  the  public 
and  so  long  as  this  compilation  is  not  made  the  basis  of 
agreements  for  restriction  of  output  or  the  fixing  or  the 
maintaining  of  prices. 

"There  should  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  to  make  available  to  properly  authorized 
government  officials  general  information  surrounding  the 
operation  of  his  business,  neither  should  there  be  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  a   group   of  individuals   in  association. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
are  served  by  providing  by  law  that  certain  specific  informa- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  furnished  to  the  government.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  government,  by  categorically  fix- 
ing a  'straight  and  narrow  way'  through  which  business 
may  proceed,  can  arrive  at  cheapness  and  efficiency  of 
operation  and  consequent  reduction  of  cost  to  the  con- 
suming public.  The  government  should  be  in  position  to 
accept,  compile  and  distribute  publicly  statistics  which 
could  be  voluntarily  submitted  without  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment, by  the  various  trade  associations.  The  govern- 
ment should  be  permitted,  at  its  option,  to  check  these 
statements  submitted  by  the  various  associations  as  a 
means  of  assurance  of  their  accuracy." 


No  Coal  Famine  in  Kansas,  Court  Learns 

A  CANVASS  of  the  coal  situation  in  Kansas  made  by 
the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  shows  that 
there  is  no  demand,  every  sizable  consumer,  including  rail- 
roads, is  stocked,  and  that  350  cars,  most  of  them  filled 
with  lump,  stand  unbilled  at  mines.  A  total  of  123  co- 
operative mines,  employing  807  men,  are  now  working 
part  time.     They  can  produce  2,000  tons  a  day. 

In  a  report  recommending  standardization  of  freight  cars 
and  central  control  of  distribution  of  all  classes  of  freight 
cars,  the  Agricultural  Commission  of  the  House  and  Senate 
says  the  supply  of  coal  cars  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand  during  normal  periods  of  activity  and  should  be 
rapidly  augmented. 
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Reports  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Mine 
Workers'  Earnings  at  Variance 

THERE  appears  to  be  some  dispute  over  what  the  miners 
in  central  Pennsylvania  earned  in  1921.  The  following 
statement  by  John  Brophy,  district  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  central  Pennsylvania,  was  introduced  in 
the  record  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  in  one  of 
its  recent  hearings.  There  also  follows  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Central  Coal  Association  to  Secretary 
Davis,  taking  exception  to  Mr.  Brophy's  statistics.  Here  is 
Mr.  Brophy's  statement: 

"The  average  earnings  of  31,979  miners  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania for  1921  were  $14.60  a  week.  The  average  net  in- 
come per  miner  was  $760  for  the  year.  This  afforded  the 
miner,  for  the  365  days  that  he  had  to  keep  his  family 
alive,  $2.08  per  day.  This  is  from  an  exact  tabulation  of 
364  mines,  which  covers  all  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  min- 
ers in  District  No.  2  of  the  U.  M.  W  of  A.  District  No.  2 
comprises  all  the  organized  soft-coal  miners  in  fourteen 
counties  in  central  Pennsylvania.  In  these  same  364  mines 
are  also  employed  about  12,000  day  men.  To  estimate  the 
day  men's  average  earnings  will  require  fuller  analysis  of 
the  data,  but  a  preliminary  calculation  indicates  that  their 
earnings  will  run  slightly  higher,  they  may  have  averaged 
$17.50  a  week,  or  an  income  giving  them  as  high  as  $2.50  a 
day  for  the  support  of  their  families  for  the  year.  The  data 
also  indicate  that  the  364  mines  averaged  122  days'  work  for 
the  year,  or  2J  days  of  work  a  week. 

"This  is  a  tabulation  of  wages  based  upon  exact  figures 
of  production  tonnage  for  the  entire  district.  The  tabula- 
tion was  a  month's  work.  District  No.  2  is  the  only  dis- 
trict which  pays  the  checkweighman  (union  employees  who 
check  the  company's  weighing  of  the  tonnage  produced)  at 
all  mines  out  of  a  central  fund.  This  system  requires  every 
checkweighman  to  file  a  report  at  the  Miners'  Building  at 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  every  fortnight.  Each  report  gives  for  each 
mine  the  exact  tonnage  for  the  fortnight,  the  number  of 
days  the  mine  operated,  the  number  of  miners  and  the 
number  of  day  men. 

"Each  report  is  signed  by  four  officers  of  the  local  union. 
Each  of  the  364  checkweighmen  made  26  reports  in  1921, 
a  total  of  9,464  reports  in  the  tabulation. 

"The  results  were:  31,979  miners  worked  in  the  364 
mines.  They  mined:  6,282,905  gross  tons,  pick  mined,  for 
which  they  were  paid  $1.2803  a  ton;  2,953,559  net  tons,  pick 
mined,  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.1431  a  ton;  7,253,303  gross  tons, 
machine  mined,  at  $0.8656  a  ton ;  7,460,862  net  tons,  machine 
mined,  at  $0.7729  a  ton. 

"This  total  tonnage,  25,574,974  (net  tons),  constitutes 
nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  country.  Al- 
lowing for  a  portion  of  the  tonnage  mined  at  a  rate  10c. 
higher  than  the  above  scales  and  estimating  the  amount 
paid  for  car  pushing  (at  the  rate  of  6c.  a  ton)  as  actually 
applying  to  half  the  total  tonnage,  the  tabulation  gives  the 
following  earnings  by  territories  and  totals: 


WAGES  RECEIVED  BY 

DISTRICT  NO. 

Net  Tons       Net  Tons 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINERS  IN  1921- 
2,  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


Ter. 

Pick 

Machine 

Wagea 

No.  of 

Average  Waee 

Days 

No. 

Mined 

Mined 

Received 

Miners 

Yearly 

Weekly 

Worked 

1 

1,819,432 

2,820,773 

$4,399,174 

5,105 

$862 

$16.58 

123 

2 

719,216 

938,761 

1,597.443 

2,466 

652 

12.55 

-98 

3 

3.697,343 

2,758,937 

6,552,504 

6,224 

1,052 

20.45 

163 

4 

665,800 

61,062 

902,763 

1,612 

560 

10  77 

91 

5 

755,569 

2,140,609 

2,605,053 

3,115 

836 

16.06 

137 

6 

545,572 

3,083,731 

3,1  15.938 

4,256 

732 

14.08 

95 

7 

757,261 

528.646 

1,312,792 

2,122 

618 

11.89 

95 

8 

642,864 

3,180,217 

3,307,541 

6,204 

532 

10.24 

117 

9 

387,356 
19,990,413 

71,825 
15,584,561 

512,076 

875 
31,979 

586 
760 

11.27 
$14.60 

188(7) 

Tota 

$24,305,284 

122 

"The  flat  average  annual  income  was  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  total  of  wages  paid  to  the  miners  by  the  total 
number  of  miners,  31,979,  giving  $760  for  the  year,  or 
$14.60  per  week.  The  only  other  source  of  income  the 
miner  has  is  the  irregular  sums  paid  for  dead  work  or  yard- 
age, not  large  in  this  district  but  an  item.  Out  of  his 
total  earnings  the  miner  must  pay  for  his  supplies,  through 
the  company's  check-off — powder,  picks,  blacksmithing  and 
other  mine  supplies.     This  cost  to  the  miner  is  very  con- 


servatively estimated  at  5c.  a  ton.  It  may  be  considered  in 
total  as  more  than  canceling  the  total  earnings  from  yard- 
age. 

"Day  men  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  for  inside  labor 
and  $6.92  or  less  for  outside.  If  the  day  men  worked  every 
day  that  the  mines  worked,  the  day  men's  average  earn- 
ings would  run  from  $50  to  $915  per  year,  but  no  exact 
calculation  is  possible  such  as  the  tabulation  made  for  the 
31,979  miners.  The  average  number  of  days,  122,  which 
the  mines  worked  in  central  Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  about 
the  same  as  in  other  large  districts.  Operators'  figures  for 
Illinois,  for  example,  give  126  days  for  the  Illinois  mines 
in  1921." 

The  letter  from  G.  Webb  Shillingford,  president  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association,  April  25,  1922,  to  James  J.  Davis, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  follows : 

"We  notice  in  the  press  a  letter  from  John  Brophy,  presi- 
dent of  District  No.  2,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
addressed  to  you,  in  which  he  states:  'The  miners  of  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  protest  respectfully  but  vigorously 
against  the  2-per  cent  statistics  of  the  miners'  wages  issued 
under  authority  of  the  Department  of  Labor';  also  stating 
that  your  estimated  average  of  $1,357  earnings  for  bitumi- 
nous miners  of  the  country  for  1921  is  wrong. 

"For  your  information,  the  Central  Coal  Association  has 
made  an  investigation  of  the  earnings  of  all  employees  in 
central  Pennsylvania  [Coal  Age,  April  20,  page  667],  and 
this  shows  that  the  earnings  in  1921  for  mine  employees 
in  central  Pennsylvania  were  $1,319.42  for  138  working 
days,  or  at  the  rate  of  $9.56  per  day,  or  about  $1.20  per 
hour  based  upon  the  eight-hour  day. 

"In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Brophy's  figures,  we 
wish  to  quote  from  his  own  testimony  given  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Labor,  Friday, 
April  7,  1922,  in  part.  The  cross-examination  in  reference 
to  this  tabulation  of  so-called  earnings  is  as  follows: 

"  'Mr.  Nolan,  Chairman:  In  reference  to  the  figures  that 
were  given  here  [figures  on  earnings  contained  in  Mr. 
Brophy's  statement]  I  have  a  memorandum  stating  that  the 
figures  quoted  do  not  include  day  laborers,  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost;  the  amount  paid  for  yardage  and  deadwork, 
the  amount  paid  for  car  pushing,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
extra  allowances  for  deficient  work. 

"'Mr.  Brophy:  It  is  correct  that  the  $24,000,000  covers 
the  tonnage  mined  and  the  day  labor  has  not  been  entered 
into  the  $24,000,000  to  get  the  total  cost.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  I  had  in  mind  that  you  were  referring  to  the 
rates  paid  to  the  tonnage  workeis. 

"  'The  Chairman:  No;  what  I  had  in  mind  was  the  total 
cost  to  all  men  connected  with  the  mining  of  coal.  Then 
this  $24,000,000  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  day 
men? 

"  'Mr.  Brophy:     No. 

"  'The  Chairman :  And  those  other  men  who  are  men- 
tioned here  [in  this  memorandum]? 

"  'Mr.  Brophy:     That  is  correct. 

"  'The  Chairman:     I  am  glad  that  is  straightened  out. 

"  'Mr.  Brophy:     Yes.' 

"Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Brophy  was  forced  to  admit 
that  these  figures  were  wrong,  based  upon  partial  informa- 
tion that  did  not  include  42  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  to 
the  workers  in  wages,  he  has  the  audacity  to  reiterate  to 
another  federal  department  these  same  figures. 

"I  am  sending  this  for  your  information  and  in  order 
that  you  may  make  proper  and,  I  hope,  public  reply  to  Mr. 
Brophy,  as  he  has  published  his  letter  to  you  in  the  press." 


Supreme  Court  Upholds  Packer  Control  Act 

THK  riglU  of  Congress  to  regulate  industry  against  monopoly 
under  the  commerce  clause  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  decision  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  Monday,  May 
1,  in  upholding  the  validity  of  the  packer  control  act.  Justice 
McRevnolds  dissented.  The  packers  attacJted  the  act  on  the 
ground  that  it  %vas  unconstitutional  in  that  tlie  commerce  it  regu- 
lated was  not  interstate  in  character.  The  court  held  that  in 
the  meat-packing  industry  there  was  a  continuous  current  of 
commerce  from  the  West  to  tlie  East  ;  that  it  was  a  national 
public  utility  and  that  it  was  affected  by  a  public  use  of  a 
national  character  subject  to  national  legislation.  The  court  held 
that  Congress  may  enact  legislation  to  prevent  monopoly  the 
same  as  it  may  enact  legislation  to  punish  monopoly. 
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Fourth  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


INCREASED  production  with  increased  demand  and 
further  gains  in  prices  were  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  the  fourth  week  of  the  coal  strike. 

Preliminary  estimates  placed  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  week  ended  April  29  at  4,150,000  tons.  Demand 
for  coal  has  not  as  yet  really  called  forth  the  utmost  that 
the  non-union  mines  now  operating  can  produce.  Even  in 
central  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  where  the  union 
has  closed  many  unorganized  mines,  production  is  slowly 
forging  ahead. 

Production  in  Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  Virginia 
in  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike  had  dropped  to  75  per  cent 
of  that  in  the  first  week,  but  was  20  per  cent  over  the 
third  week.  Each  day  in  the  fourth  week  up  to  and  in- 
cluding  Friday  showed  improvement  in  output. 

Because  of  the  confusion  and  detail  of  reports  from  this 
area — reports  of  this  mine  in  and  that  mine  out,  this  mine 
working  with  reduced  forces  and  labor  moving  to  other 
mines — it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  definite  statement  as 
to  whether  the  union  is  gaining  or  losing  in  its  efforts  to 
tie  up  the  non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  the  speed  of  its  onslaught  has  been  checked 
and  perhaps  it  now  is  losing  as  much  each  day  as  it  gains. 
The  increase  in  production  from  this  territory  is  doubtless 
largely  due  to  the  stronger  demand,  which  is  now  sufficient 
to  call  forth  the  available  non-union  output  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania fields. 

South  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  production  has 
been  gaining  steadily.  Coal  fields  in  eastern  Kentucky, 
southern  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike  were  turning 
out  40  per  cent  more  coal  than  a  year  ago  or  than  in  the 
first  week  of  the  strike.  These  fields  have  suffered  no 
setbacks  and  so  far  have  met  each  demand  for  tonnage 
that  the  country  has  made. 

Consumption  Twice  as  Large  as  Production 

The  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  bituminous  coal 
stocks  are  being  used  up  at  the  rate  of  4,000,000  tons  a 
week;  the  coal  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
thinks  4,600,000  tons  a  week.  At  any  rate  about  twice 
as  much  coal  is  being  consumed  as  is  being  produced  at 
the  present  time,  and  some  of  these  days  the  country  will 
begin  scraping  out  the  corners  of  its  coal  bin.  There  is 
still  more  than  a  million  tons  of  unconsigned  bituminous 
coal  held  on  tracks  at  the  mines.  This,  of  course,  is  less 
than  one  day's  consumption.  In  every  quarter  it  seems  to 
be  accepted  that  there  will  be  no  active  steps  taken  look- 
ing toward  settlement  of  the  controversy  and  resumption  of 
work  at  the  mines  so  long  as  there  is  so  much  coal  above 
ground  throughout  the  country. 

Even  with  stocks  as  huge  as  they  are,  even  after  four 
weeks  of  the  strike,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  con- 
sumers with  little  or  no  coal  on  hand.  They  are  in  the 
market  for  coal.  Some  others,  without  large  stocks,  are 
becoming  a  little  anxious.  Altogether  the  effect  has  been 
to  advance  the  market  week  by  week.  Each  price  advance 
has  been  met  with  a  flood  of  offers  of  non-union  coal,  par- 
ticularly from  the  South.  Temporary  freight  rates  have 
been  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
bring  this  coal  into  the  markets   of  the   North. 

A  few  operators  in  southeastern  Kentucky  have  signed 
an  open-shop  agreement  with  their  miners  providing  for 
a  scale  based  on  the  1917  rate,  the  agreement  being  subject 
to  revision  on  the  basis  of  whatever  may  be  determined 
in  the  Central  Competitive  Field.  Many  mines  are  working 
without  any  agreement  whatever  and  in  a  good  many  in- 
.stances   union   charters   have   been   surrendered. 

About  15  of  the  larger  mines  in  Harlan  and  Bell  counties 
are  not  operating  at  present.  The  union  claims  to  have 
tied  them  up,  but  the  operators  assert  that  they  are  simply 
waiting  for  a  profitable  price  before  reopening.  Much  labor 


is  drifting  into  the  field  from  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  the 
North,  and  production  is  increasing  daily.  The  general 
market  tendency  is  up  and  operators  are  without  question 
improving   their  position  against   the  union   each   day. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Sees  Coal  Shortage 
Early  in  June  at  Present  Rate  of  Output 

THE  Coal  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  published  statement  on  May  1, 
calls  attention  to  the  unusual  condition  found  in  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  demand  for  coal  supplies  that  exists  throughout 
the  country.  At  the  present  rate  of  production  and  con- 
sumption there  is  no  danger  of  any  general  shortage,  says 
the  bureau,  for  at  least  six  weeks.  Summing  up  the  situa- 
tion as  of  April  22  the  Coal  Bureau  says: 

"On  April  1  the  stock  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  railroads, 
industrial  consumers,  public  utilities  and  retailers  was  ap- 
proximately 63,000,000  net  tons.  Adding  to  this  4,250,000 
tons  estimated  at  the  Upper  Lake  docks  and  the  unbilled 
coal  on  hand  April  1,  there  was  a  total  of  68,650,000  net 
tons  above  ground  April  1.  Stocks  cannot  drop  below 
20,000,000  tons  without  danger  of  a  coal  panic.  The  quan- 
tity of  coal  which  apparently  can  be  drawn  from  stocks 
before  a  serious  situation  develops  is  48,650,000  tons.  To 
this  supply  there  will  be  continuously  added  the  output 
from  the  non-union  fields,  which  up  to  date  has  averaged 
about  3,500,000  tons  per  week.  At  the  present  time  the 
average  weekly  consumption  is  estimated  at  8,100,00  tons. 
Therefore,  supply  from  the  non-union  fields  is  falling  short 
of  meeting  the  consumption  by  4,600,000  tons  per  week. 
To  cover  this  deficit  we  have  the  48,650,000  tons  in  storage. 
If  the  consumer  continues  to  draw  from  this  storage  at 
the  rate  of  4,600,000  tons  per  week,  unless  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  production  from  the  non-union  fields,  a  shortage 
will  be  felt  in  approximately  seven  weeks  from  April  22, 
or  until  early  in  June. 

"The  above  are  average  figures  covering  the  entire  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  areas,  and  rest  on  an  even  division 
of  product  and  uniform  storage  capacity  and  uniform  stocks 
on  hand  throughout  the  country.  In  reality,  however,  such 
uniform  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  different  communi- 
ties. If  the  strike  continues,  the  ordinary  lines  of  dis- 
tribution are  likely  to  be  disarranged  and  result  in  great 
variation  in  the  ability  of  the  different  communities  to 
secure  needed  supplies." 


Anthracite  Operators  and  Miners 

Discuss  Minor  Demands  of  Workers 

THREE  sessions  of  the  joint  subcommittee  negotiating 
the  anthracite  wage  agreement  held  last  week  in  New 
York  City  were  devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the  minor 
demands  of  the  miners,  no  reference  being  made  to  the 
major  demand  for  a  20-per  cent  wage  increase.  John  L. 
Lewis,  International  president  of  the  union,  returned  to  the 
city  on  April  28  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  speed  up  the  negotiations. 

The  week's  conferences  did  not  resume  until  April  26,  one 
day  later  than  scheduled,  but  this  was  accounted  for  by 
the  announcement  that  the  operators  were  preparing  their 
arguments  to  the  miners'  demands.  On  April  26  the  session 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  demand  of  the  miners 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  the  operators  inquiring  particularly 
as  to  the  views  of  the  mine  workers  upon  this  demand  cover- 
ing the  inside  workers.  There  also  was  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  result  of  the  shorter  work  day  in  the  mines  of 
England. 

At  the  next  day's  session  the  demand  of  the  mine  work- 
ers for  a  restoration  of  the  differentials  that  existed  in 
cents  per  day  prior  to  the  last  agreement  was  considered. 
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The  miners,  it  was  announced,  took  the  position  that  the 
fixing  of  a  $4.20  minimum  by  the  last  commission  destroyed 
many  of  the  differentials  that  had  been  paid  to  occupa- 
tions requiring  more  skill  than  common  labor  and  that  it 
was  important  that  these  differentials  be  restored.  There 
also  was  a  general  discussion  of  the  wage  question  and  the 
cost  of  living. 

Following  the  session  on  April  27  S.  D.  Warriner,  for  the 
operators,  said  that  47,000  workmen  in  the  industry  last 
year  received  an  average  of  $1,803.55  each.  The  average 
earning  of  contract  men  was  $2,170.40  and  the  lowest  aver- 
age annual  wage  was  $1,439  earned  by  outside  day  men. 


House  Labor  Committee  Said  to  Be 

Favorable  to  Bland  Fact-Finding  Bill 

PROPOSED  federal  coal  legislation  probably  will  be 
considered  next  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  House 
Committee  on  Labor  has  concluded  hearings  on  the  bills  of 
Representative  Bland,  of  Indiana,  proposing  creation  of  a 
coal  commission  and  a  fact-finding  agency  and  this  week 
considered  the  matter  in  executive  session  with  a  view  of 
reporting  some  legislation  on  the  subject  to  the  House. 
Opinion  of  members  of  the  committee  leans  strongly  to  the 
second  Bland  bill,  which  proposes  a  fact-finding  agency  of 
ten  members,  including  government  officials,  to  investigate 
the  coal  situation  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  companies  refusing  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  such  an  agency  shall  not  be  allowed  to  ship  coal 
in  interstate  commerce.  Representative  Bland  is  reported 
as  hopeful  of  obtaining  a  favorable  report  on  this  bill  by 
the  committee,  notwithstanding  objections  made  to  it  that 
interstate  commerce  cannot  be  refused  an  article  of  trade 
unless  it  is  dangerous  to  public   health  or  is  immoral. 

If  a  bill  is  reported  by  the  committee,  and  indications 
are  that  it  will  recommend  some  legislation  in  the  present 
coal  situation  because  of  the  apparently  favorable  attitude 
manifested  toward  the  labor  side  of  the  controversy  during 
the  hearings  by  its  members,  consideration  of  such  a  bill 
by  the  House  is  problematical.  The  bill  would  have  to 
take  its  place  on  the  calendar  and  await  its  regular  turn 
unless  the  Rules  Committee  was  persuaded  to  bring  in  a 
special  rule  for  its  consideration  out  of  its  regular  order. 

Officials  Show  No  Concern  About  Strike 

In  other  respects  the  coal-strike  situation  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  concern  in  official  Washington,  although  reports 
of  bombing  at  mines  are  disquieting.  Reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  take  some  steps  to  settle  the  strike 
cannot  be  verified.  Naturally  all  officials  concerned  with 
phases  of  the  strike  are  studying  the  situation  and  while 
plans  for  its  settlement  may  be  maturing  they  are  being 
withheld.  It  is  not  believed  any  action  will  be  taken  until 
coal  stocks  are  exhausted  and  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
coal  by  industry  and  the  public  generally,  or  unless  riots 
or  other  violence  disturb  peaceful  conditions. 

Reports  to  various  government  departments  show  that 
the  strike  has  not  caused  any  slowing  down  of  manufactur- 
ing industries.  These  reports  are  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  other  agencies. 
Industries  in  factory  cities  are  reported  as  having  large 
reserve  stocks  of  coal,  with  plants  operating  under  favor- 
able conditions.  Due  to  unemployment,  however,  there  has 
been  a  slack  in  buying  in  retail  stores  in  coal  centers. 

President  Harding  discussed  the  strike  situation  May  1 
with  Chairman  Nolan  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  and 
Representative  Bland,  a  member  of  the  committee.  No 
definite  action  is  planned  at  this  time  by  the  administration, 
so  far  as  has  been  learned,  but  a  program  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  is 
being  formed. 

A  general  reorganization  of  the  coal  industry  when  a 
settlement  of  the  present  strike  is  reached  is  said  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  administration  leaders,  including  President 
Harding,  Secretary  Hoover  and  Secretary  Davis.  A  com- 
mission has  been  making  an  investigation  of  the  industry 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Report  of  Federal  Scheme  to  End  Strike 
Premature;  Plan  Under  Consideration 

By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 

OPERATORS  and  mine  workers  alike  were  surprised  by 
the  statement,  published  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April 
25,  that  the  administration  practically  had  perfected  a  plan 
not  only  for  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  but  which 
would  provide  the  machinery  for  settling  future  labor  con- 
troversies. As  a  result  of  this  article  officials  in  Washing- 
ton were  deluged  vidth  telegrams  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls  asking  further  particulars.  It  proved  that  there 
was  insufficient  justification  for  the  very  definite  statements 
carried  by  the  newspapers. 

The  report  is  believed  to  have  grown  out  of  a  statement  at 
the  White  House  to  the  effect  that  a  plan  is  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  believed  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  government  is  about  to  make  a 
definite  effort  to  bring  this  strike  to  a  close.  The  idea  evi- 
dently was  to  assure  the  public  that  the  strike  is  being  g^iven 
serious  consideration  as  is  the  whole  matter  of  employer- 
employee  relationship.  It  is  known  that  the  administration 
recognizes  the  possibility  of  being  called  into  the  contro- 
versy at  a  later  date  and  that  some  thought  is  being  given 
to  the  type  of  tribunal  which  must  be  set  up  if  the  strike 
be  not  settled  before  the  public  has  been  made  to  suffer  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  justify  federal  intervention. 

Strike  Probably  Will  Run  Natural  Course 

In  justification  of  the  newspaper  correspondent  who 
wrote  the  story  it  may  be  said  that  the  impression  fre- 
quently has  been  received  at  the  White  House  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  some  big  plan  under  way  for  settling  the 
strike.  This  impression  may  not  have  been  intended  and 
probably  has  its  rise  in  rather  zealous  efforts  to  assure  the 
public  that  the  administration  has  its  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  the  situation.  It  has  given  the  impression  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  administration  is  not  working  out  skillfully  its 
policy  of  watchful  waiting.  The  real  intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  believed  to  be  to  let  the  strike  take  its  natu- 
ral course  until  the  parties  to  it  are  more  willing  than  at 
present  to  work  earnestly  for  a  settlement.  The  chance  of 
the  parties  to  the  strike  to  reach  an  agreement  between 
themselves  will  be  lessened  materially  if  the  White  House 
continues  to  give  out  the  impression  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  about  ready  to  intervene  or  even  is  willing  to 
intervene. 

Disinterested  observers  in  Washington  of  the  strike  make 
the  point  that  the  operators  well  could  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  successful  political  orator  who  never  is  per- 
turbed by  heckling.  They  point  to  various  evidences  that 
the  operators  are  manifestly  annoyed  by  the  heckling  they 
are  being  compelled  to  withstand.  While  it  is  admitted  that 
it  is  difficult  to  remain  magnanimous  in  the  face  of  sugges- 
tions of  foolish  remedies  and  unfair  statements  of  their 
position,  their  failure  to  meet  this  form  of  attack  in  a  prac- 
tical way  is  hurting  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  The 
tactics  of  the  operators  are  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
they  seem  to  be  engaged  principally  in  denying  everything 
that  is  said  which  reflects  in  any  way  on  them.  They 
seem  to  be  striving  strenuously  to  establish  their  entire 
blamelessness  and  to  prove  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  with  their  own  policies. 

When  the  operators  appeared  before  the  Calder  commit- 
tee, every  effort  was  made  to  emphasize  the  overdevelop- 
ment of  "the  industry  and  its  highly  competitive  character. 
Now  the  tendency  seems  to  be  one  of  minimizing  this  com- 
petitive situation.  Instead  of  trying  to  explain  away 
everything,  the  operators  should  he  more  intent,  it  is  sug- 
gested, in  pointing  out  the  real  difficulties  under  which  they 
are  laboring. 

While  the  treason  trials  at  Charles  Town  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  strike,  that  fact  is  not  generally  recognized 
by  the  public.  News  of  the  trials  is  printed  by  the  news- 
papers in  connection  with  the  strike  news,  which  increases 
the  popular  tendency  to  confound  the  two  issues.  The 
Charles  Town  developments  are  sufficiently  picturesque  to 
appeal   to  the  newspapers.     A  number   of  special  writers 
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are  attending  the  trials  and  wide  circulation  is  given  their 
articles.  The  type  of  story  coming  from  at  least  some  of 
these  special  correspondents  is  anything  but  helpful  to  the 
opinion  that  the  public  will  form  of  the  operators. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  the  fourth  week 
of  the  strike  was  the  sudden  increase  of  production.  While 
this  was  confined  entirely  to  the  non-union  fields,  it  indicates 
that  consumers  are  not  going  to  take  chances  on  a  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  and  are  replenishing  their  stocks.  There 
has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  uncon- 
signed  loads. 

Strike  Benefits  Not  Forthcoming, 

Many  Coke  Workers  Return  to  Work 

STRIKING  coke  workers  in  the  Connellsville  field  served 
notice  on  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  that 
unless  strike  benefits  were  forthcoming  they  would  go  back 
to  the  pits  and  coke  ovens.  It  was  reported  that  no  funds 
were  available  and  a  number  of  the  operations  resumed 
work.  Many  miners  are  returning  to  work  along  with  the 
coke  workers. 

Organizers  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  failed  in 
their  attempts  to  organize  the  miners  at  Ralphton,  Cambria 
County.  It  is  asserted  by  organizers  that  the  town  is  so 
well  guarded  by  the  operators  that  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting the  message  to  the  miners.  At  Vintondale  a  number 
of  evictions  were  reported  and  there  are  frequent  clashes 
between  organizers  and  the  police. 

Four  hundred  employees  of  the  Knickerbocker  mines  at 
Hooversville,  Somerset  County,  held  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
Savoy  Theater  last  week  and  declared  their  allegiance  to 
their  employers.  Organizers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  been  busy  in  Somerset  County  but  the  men  employed 
by  the  Knickerbocker  company  decided  to  remain  loyal.  A 
parade  was  a  feature  of  the  evening  and  addresses  were 
made  by  leading  men  of  the  town. 

The  Republic  district  of  the  Connellsville  coke  region 
was  the  scene  Saturday  morning,  April  29,  of  the  first 
serious  riot  resulting  from  the  effort  of  the  Mine  Workers 
to  unionize  the  coke  region.  A  mob  demonstration  occurred 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tower  Hill  No.  1  mine,  in  which 
two  state  police  were  injured,  one  striker  shot,  but  not 
fatally,  and  many  others  suffered  minor  wounds,  from 
riot  clubs. 

The  disorders  followed  a  mass  meeting  on  Friday  which 
was  attended  by  4,000  miners  and  others  in  which 
Organizers  Feeney  and  Van  Bittner  made  vicious  remarks 
against  operators  and  centered  their  attacks  upon  the 
guards  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs.  They  were  char- 
acterized as  gunmen,  wharf  rats,  thugs  and  hardened 
criminals  gathered  from  every  city  in  the  country. 

Warning  that  peace  and  order  must  be  maintained  and 
that  the  state  police  would  exert  its  full  authority  to  maintain 
it  was  given  the  Tower  Hill  local  union  officials  Friday 
following  a  second  demonstration  by  women  attempting 
to  interfere  with  workmen  entering  the  mine.  The  women 
were  arrested  and  given  hearings;  their  fines  were  paid 
by  the  local  union.  Lieutenant  Charles  Smith  then  asked 
the  union  officials  if  their  action  indicated  that  they  coun- 
tenanced the  interference  with  workmen  and  a  hard  policy 
of  "no  more  intimidation"  was  laid  do^vn. 

A  detachment  of  state  police  were  on  hand  Saturday 
morning,  and  when  500  men  and  women  started  for  the 
pit  mouth,  the  riot  resulted. 


Utah  Now  Realizes  There  Is  a  Strike; 
Many  Shots  Fired  and  Troops  Out 

UTAH  hardly  realized  there  was  a  coal  strike  within  its 
borders  until  last  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  28  and 
29,  when  disturbances  grew  so  vicious  that  Sheriff  Kelter 
of  Carbon  County  wired  for  troops  and  Acting  Governor 
Crockett  called  part  of  the  state's  national  guard  to  the 
colors.  A  minority  element  among  the  miners  grew  so  re- 
sentful over  the  posting  of  mine  guards  at  properties  that 
were  working,  that  some  stone  throwing  and  fist  fighting 
started.      A    Greek    striker    hit   Sam    Dorrity,   a    mounted 


guard,  with  a  piece  of  iron.  The  guard  got  into  a  wrangle 
with  him  which  ended  in  the  Greek  shooting  Dorrity  in  the 
thigh.  There  followed  a  melee  in  which  about  500  shots 
were  fired,  with  but  few  casualties.  Then  the  sheriff  wired 
for  troops  to  be  sent  to  Helper  and  Winterquarters. 

On  Friday,  the  28th,  the  state  miners'  union  organiza- 
tion proposed  to  the  operators  that  the  strikers  return  to 
work  if  the  armed  guards  would  be  withdrawn  and  organ- 
izers allowed  to  meet  the  men  and  hold  meetings  among 
them.  The  operators  refused.  There  was  no  demand  for 
the  little  coal  they  were  mining,  so  they  were  not  keen  to 
bring  about  any  general  resumption  if  that  meant  sur- 
render at  any  point  to  the  union.  They  have  lost  more 
from  low  market  than  from  the  strike,  they  say.  A  fur- 
ther cut  in  coal  prices  of  50c.  or  75c.  a  ton  was  scheduled 
for  May  1.  This  reduction  is  entirely  due  to  reduced  wages 
which  working  miners  have  accepted. 


Farrington  Talks  About  End  of  Strike 

FRANK  FARRINGTON,  miners'  president  for  the  Illi- 
nois district,  made  a  slight  and  vague  contribution  to 
the  strike  situation  last  week  when  he  said  in  Chicago  that 
the  time  had  about  arrived  for  the  international  organiza- 
tion of  the  union  to  permit  state  settlements  and  the  re- 
sumption of  work.  He  said  he  had  information  that  Ala- 
bama district  union  officials  had  ordered  their  men  to  stay 
at  work  in  spite  of  the  strike  order  from  union  headquar- 
ters and  that  in  some  sections  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
separate  agreements  were  even  now  being  signed.  He  had 
his  usual  bitter  word  for  International  President  Lewis' 
effort  to  obtain  government  intervention,  declaring  he  didn't 
think  Lewis  would  succeed  in  getting  it. 

Mr.  Farrington  and  miner  members  of  the  joint  adjust- 
ment boards  of  Illinois  districts  1,  2  and  3  sat  with  the 
operator  groups  for  three  days  in  Chicago  last  week  fin- 
ishing up  the  last  of  the  routine  labor  disputes  hanging 
over  from  before  the  strike.  Ordinarily  the  joint  board 
would  not  convene  during  a  strike;  but  it  finished  up  all 
pending  cases  this  time  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Farrington. 


Miners  at  Bridgeport,  Texas,  Accept 

Wage  Cut,  Pending  Final  Settlement 

SETTLEMENT  of  the  strike  of  coal  miners  in  the  mines 
at  Bridgeport,  Texas,  was  effected  at  a  conference  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  miners  and  operators  in 
Bridgeport  on  April  22.  The  300  miners  who  had  been  on 
strike  for  three  weeks  returned  to  work  on  Monday, 
April  24. 

A  temporary  agreement  was  reached  and  a  tentative 
wage  scale  arranged  which  will  remain  in  effect  until  a 
permanent  wage  scale  is  fixed  for  District  21,  including  the 
States  of  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  and  the  South- 
western Coal  Operators'  Association.  Under  the  temporary 
agreement  the  miners  will  accept  a  wage  cut  of  $1.50  a  day 
and  a  cut  of  25c.  a  ton  for  piece  work. 

Coal  miners  at  Thurber  and  Strawn,  Texas,  are  still  out, 
but  negotiations  are  under  way  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
same  tentative  wage  scale  will  be  put  into  effect  in  these 
mines  and  that  the  miners  will  return  to  work  pending  set- 
tlement of  the  strike  in  District  21. 


Charges  "Conspiracy  Within  Conspiracy"  in 
Perpetuating  Winding  Gulf  Injunction 

HIGH  spots  in  the  decision  of  Judge  George  W.  McClintic, 
in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  West  Virginia,  on  April  25  perpetuating  the  injunction 
obtained  by  the  Alpha-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  and  other  Wind- 
ing Gulf  companies  were  charges  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  have  been  in  a  conspiracy  with  the 
operators  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania ever  since  1898  to  curtail  production  in  West  Virginia 
and  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  entered 
into  a  "conspiracy  within  a  conspiracy"  to  curtail  production 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  win  their  strike 
by  creating  a  coal  famine.     The  decision  of  Judge  McClintic 
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was  rendered  in  connection  with  the  motion  of  counsel  for 
the  United  Mine  Workers  to  dismiss  the  injunction  re- 
straining union  activities  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field. 

It  is  stated  in  the  decision  that  the  defendants,  including 
their  officials,  agents  and  members,  "have  knowledge  that 
the  plaintiffs  operate  their  mines  under  the  "non-union  sys- 
tem," the  decision  adding  that  "if  said  unlawful  purposes 
and  objects  be  effectuated,  the  plaintiffs  will  suffer  immedi- 
ate and  irreparable  injury,  loss  and  damage  to  their  prop- 
erties and  business,  for  which  they  have  no  adequate  remedy 
at  law." 

Captain  S.  B.  Avis,  representing  the  plaintiffs,  declared: 
"It  is  the  first  time  that  a  definite  conspiracy  really  did 
exist  since  the  finding  by  Judge  Anderson  was  appealed. 
This  will  answer  all  arguments  about  the  judge's  jurisdic- 
tion in  these  injunction  cases.  Had  he  found  that  a  con- 
spiracy did  not  exist  it  would  have  materially  affected  the 
whole  proceedings." 

The  injunction  will  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
the  further  order  of  the  court.  Counsel  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  argued  that  no  conspiracy  existed  and  that 
only  the  state  courts  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matters 
complained  of.  

Illinois  Coal  Miners  Could  Work  218  Days 
A  Year  If  They  Would 

COAL  mines  of  Illinois  have  hoisted  coal  an  average  of 
186  days  a  year  during  the  last  eleven  years,  according 
to  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association.  He  calculated,  after  a  study  of  work- 
ing-day figures  and  earnings  in  certain  Illinois  mines 
scattered  all  over  the  state,  that  the  miner  who  really 
wants  to  work  can  get  in  approximately  18  per  cent  more 
working  days  than  the  number  of  days  his  mine  hoists 
coal.  He  found  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  miners 
on  whom  he  had  statistics  15,511,  or  36.7  per  cent,  worked 
2,899,405  days,  earning  $25,293,469,  or  70  per  cent  of  total 
payroll  disbursement.  These  are  the  men  who  put  in 
18  per  cent  more  working  time  than  their  mines  did. 
"Predicated  on  the  11-year  average  of  186  working  days," 
says  Dr.  Honnold,  "it  will  be  noted  therefore  that  218  is 
the  average  number  of  days  available  each  year  to  an 
industrious  Illinois  miner." 


In  the  heiarings  before  the  House  Labor  Committee  on 
the  coal  situation,  Ethelbert  Stewart,  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  submitted  a  mass 
of  data  on  the  earnings  of  coal-mine  labor,  operation  of 
bituminous  coal  mines,  costs  of  production,  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  of  coal,  and  costs  of  living  in  mining  towns. 
Mr.  Stewart's  testimony,  which  presumably  represents  the 
anticipatory  studies  of  the  coal  situation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  has  been  printed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor  as  a  special  pamphlet  of  101  pages.  The  forth- 
coming issue  of  the  monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  will  also  contain  much  of  the  same 
information. 

Mr.  Stewart  submitted  tables  covering  29  anthracite  col- 
lieries in  Pennsylvania  showing  12,105  miners  who  aver- 
aged 267  days  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  21,  1921.  The 
highest  number  of  days  operated  by  any  colliery  was 
308  and  the  lowest  199  days.  He  estimated  the  average 
earnings  during  the  year  of  these  miners  to  be  $1,892.23, 
assuming  each  miner  worked  every  day  of  operation.  In 
one  mine,  he  said,  the  tonnage  rate  ranged  from  32c.  to  $1.58. 

Cost  of  living  comparisons  submitted  by  Mr.  Stewart  for 
anthracite  were  for  Scranton,  Pa.,  only,  and  showed  that 
from  December,  1917,  to  March,  1922,  the  cost  of  living 
had  decreased  20.4  per  cent.  The  decrease  from  December, 
1921,  to  March,  1922,  was  4.7  per  cent.  During  the  life  of 
the  former  wage  contract — February,  1920,  to  March,  1922 — 
the  decrease  had  been  16.6  per  cent.  The  largest  decreases 
were  in  food  and  clothing.  Mr.  Stewart  was  not  prepared 
to  give  general  conclusions  on  anthi-acite  mining  but  in- 
sisted that  in  the  bituminous  field  probably  not  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  best  mines  were  needed,  which  would 
employ  not  over  65  per  cent  of  the  men  now  in  the  industry. 


Roads  File  Final  Brief  on  Bunker  Freight 
Rates;  Decision  Expected  Soon 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  a  decision  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  expected  soon  in  the  matter  of 
freight  rates  on  bunker  coal,  which  was  the  subject  of 
recent  hearings.  The  railroads  concerned  have  filed  a  final 
brief  in  the  case  in  which  it  is  contended  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference  between  transportation  service  given  coals 
for  local  delivery  and  that  given  coals  for  ship  use,  and  that 
as  the  delivery  of  coal  locally  involves  more  service,  it 
should  be  reflected  in  the  transportation  rate.  Other  argu- 
ments advanced  are  that  there  is  no  competition  locally 
•between  coal  for  local  use  and  coal  for  ship  use,  as  the 
latter  is  not  burned  at  the  port;  that  any  rate  on  bunker 
coal  is  a  proportional  and  not  a  local  rate;  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  cargo  coal  being  used  as  bunker  coal 
and  that  this  is  often  done,  and  that  any  change  in  existing 
differentials  will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  entire 
coastwise  and  overseas  system  of  rates,  which  are  based 
on  a  custom  of  many  years'  standing. 

In  its  investigation  of  freight  rates  on  bunker  coal  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  received  a  brief  from 
the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, contending  that  there  is  no  violation  of  law  in  the 
present  practice  of  applying  the  vessel-transshipment  coal 
rates  upon  bunker  coal  although  these  rates  are  lower  than 
the  rates  for  local  track  delivery  within  the  port  cities. 
The  commission  is  requested  to  give  weight  to  the  absence 
of  complaint  against  this  practice. 


Utilities  Consumed  2,710,141  Tons  of  Coal 
During  March 

REPORTS  to  the  Geological  Survey  from  central  power 
plants,  electric  railways  and  other  public  utilities  pro- 
ducing electric  power,  show  that  these  plants  consumed 
2,710,141  net  tons  of  coal  in  March,  1922.  This  compares 
v/ith  2,600,000  in  February,  2,950,000  in  January,  and 
2,777,000  in  November,  1921. 

About  one-third  of  the  central-station  power  is  produced 
at  hydraulic  plants.  The  increase  in  the  water  supply  at 
these  plants  is  indicated  by  the  gain  from  33.5  per  cent  in 
November,  1921,  to  38  per  cent  in  March,  1922,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  output  of  electricity  produced  by  water 
power.  The  total  output  of  electricity  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year  was  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
months  in  1920  and  substantially  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1919  and  1921. 


Strike  to  End  About  July  1,  Observer  Says 

FRED  B.  ROBINSON,  secretai-y  of  the  Indiana  State 
Purchasing  Committee,  thinks  the  miners  will  go  back 
to  work  about  July  1.  He  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
after  talking  with  a  number  of  Indiana  operators  from 
whom  about  280,000  tons  of  coal  is  bought  for  state  in- 
stitutions each  year.  He  expects  the  state  committee  to 
delay  making  new  contracts  until  later  in  the  summer, 
though  the  old  contracts  expire   May  1. 


Instead  of  listening  to  prominent  men  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor,  members  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  this  year  will  hear  from  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  coal  industry.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  mobilize  as  speakers  some  of  the  best  brain 
power  engaged  in  coal  production  and  distribution.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Association  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  this  year.  The  date  is  May  24  and  25  and 
the  place  is  the  Congress  Hotel. 


When  the  1920  census  was  taken  there  were  733,936 
persons  in  the  United  States  employed  as  workers  in  coal 
mines.  The  number  of  coal-mine  operatives  shown  in 
the  1910  census  is  613,924. 
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Defense  Wins  Opening  Skirmishes  in 
Treason  Trial  in  West  Virginia 

EFFORT  of  counsel  of  the  twenty-three  officials  and 
members  of  United  Mine  Workers  on  trial  for  treason 
before  Judge  Woods  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va.,  to  have  the  indictments  quashed  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  improperly  drawn  were  unsuccessful.  The 
defendants  gained  a  point,  however,  when  the  court  on 
Tuesday,  April  25,  upheld  their  demand  for  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. Under  the  court  order  the  prosecution  must 
specify  the  overt  acts  of  each  of  the  twenty-three  de- 
fendants charged  with  traitorous  acts  and  give  the  time 
and  place  of  and  his  connection  with  the  commission  of 
the  crimes  alleged. 

When  the  defense  exercised  its  right  to  demand  that  each 
defendant  be  tried  separately  attorneys  for  the  state 
elected  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  William  Blizzard,  presi- 
dent of  subdistrict  2.  Blizzard  was  arraigned  on  Tues- 
day, April  25,  and  pleaded  not  guilty,  as  did  each  of  the 
other  twenty-two  defendants. 

Progress  in  Blizzard's  trial  was  slow,  as  the  defense 
stubbornly  contested  every  move  by  the  prosecution,  in- 
sisting  that  "the   state  must  lay  its   cards   on  the  table." 

A  jury  composed  of  ten  farmers,  one  merchant  and  one 
lumberman  was  chosen  April  27.  The  prosecution  called 
275   witnesses   and   the   defense    1,100. 

Forty-four  mine  locals  were  listed  by  the  state  in  its 
amended  bill  of  particulars  as  having  been  influenced  by 
Blizzard  to  contribute  to  funds  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
war  on  the  state  last  autumn.  Officials  are  given  by  the 
state  where  they  are  known.  Frank  Snyder,  president; 
Fred  Mooney,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Harold  W.  Houston, 
attorney,  are  on  the  list. 

Blizzard  and  Mooney  Branded  as  Conspirators 

In  opening  its  case,  the  state  charged  Blizzard,  Mooney 
and  their  associates  with  conspiring  and  executing  a  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war  against  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  particularly  designed  to  nullify  the  effort  of  martial 
law  in  Mingo  County  and  of  gathering  an  unlawful  assem- 
blage for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state.  Reference  was  made  to  a  statement  in  a  printed 
circular  issued  in  Charles  Town  about  Aug.  1,  1921,  in 
which  they  declared  the  time  had  come  to  act  and  that 
mere  solutions  were  ineffective.  This  was  followed,  ac- 
cording to  Attorney  Belcher,  by  visits  of  the  defendants 
and  their  associates  to  locals  in  different  sections,  when 
they  urged  miners  to  join  in  the  invasions  which  followed. 

J.  F.  Stewart,  a  union  miner,  took  the  stand  as  the  first 
witness  for  the  state.  He  told  of  seeing  gatherings  of 
armed  men  on  Lens  Creek,  near  Marmet,  from  which  point 
the  march  started.  He  testified  that  "Mother"  Jones  ad- 
dressed the  men,  telling  them  they  were  violating  the  law 
and  advising  that  they  go  home. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  the  second  witness,  also  told  what  she  saw 
and  heard  at  the  meeting  addressed  by  "Mother"  Jones. 
She  also  told  of  driving  her  car  with  Keeney  and  District 
Secretary  Mooney  as  passengers  from  Lens  Creek,  and  of 
being  stopped  by  an  armed  guard. 

Governor  Morgan  was  called  to  the  witness  stand  April 
28.  His  testimony  was  confined  largely  to  a  recital  of  his 
actions  in  issuing  the  martial  law  proclamations  for  Mingo 
County,  the  double  call  for  Federal  troops,  the  response 
and  turning  back  of  the  armed  miners.  The  Governor  was 
put  on  by  the  state.  He  also  is  summoned  by  the  defense 
and  indicated  he  would  endeavor  to  return  later  when  needed. 

Major  Tom  B.  Davis,  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  martial 
law  in  Mingo,  and  Captain  Broaddus,  his  chief  lieutenant, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  state  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Blair  Mountain,  have  been  in  Charles  Town  since  April  26. 
Both  are  summoned  as  witnesses.  Official  announcement 
said  that  Attorney-General  E.  T.  England,  former  Governor 
John  J.  Comwell  and  Major-General  A.  A.  Bandholtz  had 
been  summoned  and  would  appear  as  needed. 

What  threatened  to  be  a  serious  clash  between  counsel 


occurred  May  1,  when  the  lie  was  passed  to  the  State's 
Attorney  by  Harold  Houston,  chief  of  counsel  for  the 
defense,  during  a  warm  verbal  exchange  over  the  admission 
of  evidence  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  Sheriff  Don 
Chafin  and  his  deputies  in  the  Logan  non-union  coal  fields. 

The  fighting  word  was  passed  by  Houston  to  A.  M. 
Belcher,  special  prosecutor,  when  the  latter  intimated  that 
the  union  counsel  had  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  William 
Petry,  vice-president  of  District  17,  United  Mine  Workers, 
met  to  shoot  Sheriff  Chafin  in  the  union  headquarters  at 
Charleston  about  two  years  ago.  Belcher  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge by  declaring  his  willingness  to  meet  the  other  bel- 
ligerent "anywhere  on  that  proposition." 

The  court  room  was  thrown  into  an  uproar  as  the  two 
attorneys  glared  at  each  other.  The  quick  intervention  of 
Judge  Woods  prevented  a  continuation  of  the  hostilities, 
which  broke  out  when  Holly  Smith,  one  of  Sheriff  Chafin's 
deputies,  took  the  stand  to  testify  against  William  Blizzard. 

Houston  apologized  to  the  Court  for  the  scene,  but  there 
was  no  statement  from  the  Special  Prosecutor,  and  the 
situation  was  extremely  tense  when  court  adjourned  for 
the  day,  after  hearing  testimony  from  several  witnesses 
as  to  the  armed  march  on  the  non-union  coal  fields  last 
summer. 


Census  of  Manufactures  Gives  Interesting 
Figures  on  Coal  Consumption 

SOME  of  the  most  valuable  and,  to  the  coal  man,  the 
most  interesting  data  so  far  made  available  by  the  Cen- 
sus of  Manufactures  for  1919  is  contained  in  a  recent  spe- 
cial report  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate.  What  interest  the  coal  man  in  this  array  of 
figures  are  the  annual  tonnages  of  coal,  both  hard  and  soft, 
consumed  by  each  and  every  industry  in  the  country.  In  the 
accompanying  table  are  shown  the  industries  that  in  1919 
used  one  million  net  tons  or  more  of  bituminous  coal,  or 
that  used  125,000  gross  tons  or  more  of  anthracite.  This 
is  but  a  selection  of  the  more  important  coal-consuming  in- 
dustries. Many  more  are  listed  in  the  report  from  which 
these  figures  are  taken.  All  industries  included  in  the  cen- 
sus, including  byproduct  and  beehive  coke  manufacturing, 
are  shown  to  has  consumed  203,452,724  net  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  and  14,545,300  tons  of  anthracite. 

INDUSTRIES  THAT  CONSUMED  1,000.000  OR  MORE  TONS  OF 

BITUMINOUS  CO.\L,  OR  125,000  GROSS  TONS  OR  MORE  OF 

ANTHRACITE.  IN   1919. 


(Reported  by  the  Census  of 

Indxistrj-    . 

Automobiles 

Brass,  bronze  and  copper  products 

Manufactures) 

Bituminous 
.\nthracite        Coal 
In                In 
Gross  TonslNet  Tons 

17.133       1,120,585 

200.719          655.947 

596,989           554.982 

.     .                128  252 

6  894  745 

Care  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs 

by  steam 

609,078 

6.964,403 

Cement 

Chemicals   

Coke,  not  including  gas-house  coke ,  . 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream 

Cotton  lace 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  except  that  done 

272,266 

389,356 

5.808 

126.566 

322,668 

in  textile 

422,855 

6,031.428 
3,844,667 
64,245,629 
458.614 
3.610.372 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies     . 

175.800 

,      ...           57,034 

513.767 

1,388,467 
15,268 
205,875 
598,944 
42.779 
89,722 
346,914 
15.386 
34,763 
869.948 
1,105,505 
84.915 
306.165 
-'22,891 
170,026 
855.129 

■((If., 248 
l(.l,207 

1.091,704 
1,582.494 

3.691.909 

Gas 

Glass 

Ice 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

7.383.687 
2.653.654 
3,309,634 
25,911,098 
2,261,315 

Leather  tanned  carried  and  finished .  . 
Liquors,  malt,  including  cereal  beverages. , 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Oil  and  coke  cottonseed 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Petroleum,  refining 

Rubber  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified .  . 
Silk  goods 

1,488,166 
1,692.067 
1.620.058 
1,172.175 
7.863.150 
3.619.534 
1.928.1  lb 
269.717 

3.802.849 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper 

1.088,511 
1,123,599 

1.047,603 

Sugar  refining,  not  including  beet  sugar ... 
Woreted  goods 

987.640 
895.399 

Production 

and  the 

Mairket 
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BUYING  interest  is  moving  West.  The  first  up- 
ward trend  in  prices  came  in  the  second  week  of 
the  strike  and  occurred  in  the  New  York  market. 
The  next  week  interest  centered  around  Pittsburgh, 
where  the  steel  companies  actively  entered  the  market 
to  replace  tonnage  lost  to  the  union  in  Connellsville. 
The  fourth  week  of  the  strike,  and  as  the  fifth  week 
begins,  finds  the  storm  center  hanging  over  the  Cin- 
cinnati gateway. 

The  principal  demand  is  as  yet  for  high-volatile  coal, 
and  the  main  supply  of  the  country  is  now  eastern 
Kentucky  and  southern  West  Virginia.  Kentucky  coals 
are  now  being  marketed  on  a  "mine-run"  basis.  On 
top  of  the  quiet  but  steady  buying  of  the  steel  com- 
panies comes  the  request  for  Lake  tonnage.  In  the 
offing  is  the  inevitable  demand  from  Chicago  and  the 
Midwest  as  local  supply  of  unbilled  coal  is  absorbed. 
Within  a  week  or  ten  days  Chicago  will  be  the  center 
of  interest  among  coal  speculators. 

Index  of  Spot  Prices  Advances  15  Points 

Prices  range  over  a  wide  spread.  When  prices  be- 
came too  high  for  the  steel  companies  they  ceased  to 
bid,  and  the  market  for  high-volatile  coal  in  Pittsburgh 
was  thereby  weakened.  Lack  of  demand  in  New  Eng- 
land and  abundance  of  Southern  coal  in  New  York  Har- 
bor combined  to  temper  the  price  on  any  coal  for 
eastern  and  northern  New  York  line  delivery.  Else- 
where prices  have  substantially  increased  over  last 
week.  Coal  Age  Index  of  spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal 
advanced  15  points  to  221  on  May  1,  as  compared  with 
206  on  April  24.  Jobbers  continue  to  be  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  purchasers  of  coal. 

Consumers  generally,  both  household  buyers  of  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  and  industrial  users,  are  hold- 
ing off  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  waiting  for  the 
expected  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  coal.  From  every 
center  come  reports  that  purchases  of  coal  are  being 


delayed  until  freights  are  reduced.  Although  demand 
from  industries  is  not  increasing  rapidly,  consumption 
is  gaining  steadily,  as  business  over  the  country  is 
picking  up. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  passed  the  four 
million-ton  mark  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike  and  as 
demand  continues  to  increase  it  will  go  still  higher. 
"No-market"  is  limiting  the  output  of  nearly  every  pro- 
ducing non-union  field. 

Anthracite  production,  of  course,  is  at  a  standstill, 
only  6,000  tons  being  produced  during  the  third  week 
of  the  strike.  Cold  weather  during  the  latter  part  of 
April  caused  a  slight  pick-up  in  retail  distribution,  but 
orders  placed  were  only  for  the  barest  requirements 
necessary  to  piece  out  the  season.  Retail  yards  show 
the  effect  of  the  month's  suspension  of  receipts,  but 
domestic  consumers  show  no  anxiety  over  the  outlook. 
Steam  grades  are  about  all  cleaned  up  with  the  excep- 
tion of  buckwheat  No.  1,  but  even  with  this  condition 
there  has  been  no  urgent  purchasing  during  the  last 
two  weeks. 

Coke  is  a  scarce  article  and  the  extremely  limited 
offerings  have  brought  high  prices.  Coke  users  are 
generally  unable  to  pay  current  figures  and  many  of 
them  are  out  of  the  market,  although  ready  purchasers 
can  still  be  found  to  absorb  what  little  coke  is  being 
made. 

BITUMINOUS 

In  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike  production  turned  up- 
ward. The  output  of  bituminous  coal  is  expected  to  pass 
the  4,000,000-ton  mark,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
Production  of  anthracite,  however,  remains  practically  zero. 
The  Survey  says: 

"The  revised  figures  for  the  third  week  (April  17-22) 
are  3,560,000  tons  of  soft  coal  and  6,000  tons  of  anthracite, 
a  total  for  all  coal  of  3,566,000  net  tons.  The  same  week 
of  the  1919  strike  saw  5,344,000  tons  of  bituminous  and 
2,055,000  tons  of  anthracite  produced,  a  total  of  7,399,000 
tons.     The  current  output  of  hard  and  soft  coal  combined 
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Estimates  of  Product 

ion 

(Net  Tonsl 

BITUMINOUS 

Weeked  ended:                         1922 

1921 

Apr.  8  (6) 

3,835,000 
3.656,000 

6,120,000 
6,528,000 
6,815,000 
1,136.000 
120,167,000 
1,272,000 

3,560,000 

Daily  average   ... 
Calendar  year — 
Daily  av.  calendar 

593.000 

....      140,338,000 
year.          1,485.000 

ANTHRACITE 

9,000 

1.865,900 
1,885,000 
1,903,000 

Apr.  15 

Apr  22  (o) 

6,000 

6,000 

COKE 

Apr.  1 5  (a) 

140,000 

74,000 

73.000 

2,274,000 

93,000 

Calendar  year... 

2,216,000 

(o)  Subject  to  revision.  (^)  Revised  (ron 

last  report. 
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is,  therefore,  some  3,800,000  tons  short  of  that  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the   1919  strike. 

"Telegraphic  reports  indicate  a  definite  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  soft  coal  during  last  week  (April  24-29).  Load- 
ings on  Monday,  April  24,  were  12,1.31  cars.  This  was  the 
highest  since  the  strike  began,  yet  it  was  exceeded  on 
Tuesday  and  again  on  Wednesday,  when  12,520  cars  were 
loaded.  If  this  rate  be  maintained  during  the  rest  of  the 
week,  the  total  output  should  approximate  4,150,000  tons. 
The  trend  of  production  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  of  cars  loaded  daily: 

nay  First  Week  Second  Wpek  Third  Week  Fourth  Week 

Monday 11.445  10,772  7,898  12  131 

Tuesday 11.019  10,658  10.041  12  377 

Wednesday 11,437  10,961  11.088  12,520 

Thursday 11,090  11,482  11,193  12,000 

Friday 11,296  10,714  11,596 

Saturday 8,888  8,501  10,194 

"The  increase  has  come  largely  from  the  non-union  dis- 
tricts of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Appalachians.  It  is  not 
due  to  the  return  to  work  of  striking  miners,  either  union 
or  non-union,  but  rather  to  increased  demand,  resulting  in 
greater  activity  in  those  districts  which  have  remained 
at  work. 

"Consumption  is  still  being  met  largely  from  storage. 
Even  at  the  present  rate  of  output  the  draft  upon  con- 
sumers' stock  piles  cannot  be  much  less  than  4,000,000  tons 
a  week." 

UNBILLED  CARS  OF  COAL  AT  THE  MINES 

Cars  Cars  Total 
Week  Ended                                                        Bituminous     Anthracite        Cars 

March  4 14,126  1,548  15,674 

April  1 28,867  2,506  31,373 

April  8 30,730  2,815  33,545 

April!  5  (revised) 26.350  1,655  28,011 

April  22  (revised) 22,836  1,254  24,090 

The  Lake  market  is  now  taking  a  considerable  volume 
of  non-union  coals.  Boats  are  clearing  daily,  although  the 
movement  is  still  below  normal.  Coal  in  two  vessels  at  Lake 
Erie  ports  has  been  unloaded  to  meet  local  demands  and 
more  cargoes  will  be  diverted  if  the  need  arises.  The  flow 
of  coal  to  the  lower  ports  became  so  heavy  last  week  that 
a  temporary  embargo  was  necessary  against  certain  Ken- 
tucky mines.  The  Lake  market  is  being  used  by  these  pro- 
ducers as  an  outlet  for  any  tonnage  not  finding  a  ready  sale. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  continued  to  decline 
during  the  third  week  of  the  strike.  Central  Pennsylvania 
grades   are  finding   a   ready   market  in   other  sections   and 


New  England  is  so  surfeited  with  coal  that  the  higher 
spot  quotations  afford  no  opportunity  to  close  orders.  The 
situation  is  different  at  the  New  York  piers,  as  shippers 
whose  mining  connections  are  closed  are  substituting  con- 
siderable spot  tonnage. 

CARS  OF  COAL  FORWARDED  OVER  THE  HUDSON  TO  EASTERN  NEW 
YORK    AND     NEW    ENGLAND 

. 1922 -,    _ 1921 . 

Week  Ended  Anthracite     Bituminous     Anthracite    Bituminous 

April    8 2,702  2,130  1,867  2.526 

Apnll5 966  1,365  2,724  2  474 

April22 371  947  2,566  21322 

(a)    Figures  furnished  by  courtesy   of   the  ."American   Railway   Association. 

Hampton  Roads  factors  are  more  active.  There  is  a 
strong  market,  especially  on  high-volatiles,  prices  on  which 
have  increased  rapidly.     Pocahontas  quotations  also  are  up, 

650 

600 

i>  550 


■o  250 
i  200 


although  not  now  as  high  as  the  high-volatile  coals.  Dump- 
ings for  all  accounts  were  384,677  net  tons  during  the 
week  ended  April  27,  as  compared  with  367,892  tons  in  the 
preceding  week,  and  accumulation  at  the  piers  is  less. 

ANTHRACITE 

A  few  cars  of  anthracite  steam  sizes  dredged  from  the 
rivers  continue  to  go  forward — about  6,000  tons  during  the 
third  week  of  the  strike — ^but  production  is  otherwise  nil. 
The  market  is  as  sluggish  as  at  any  time  since  the  strike 
began.  Cold  weather  late  in  April  temporarily  aided  the 
retailers,  but  no  householder  stocking  movement  is  in  evi- 
dence and  orders  are  for  small  lots  only. 

The   consumer  can   see   no   reason  for   making   provision 
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Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market  Apr.  3. 

Low-Volatile,  Eastern        Quoted  1922 

Pooahontas  lump Columbus $2  95 

Pocahontas  mine  run Columbus 1.85 

Pocahontas  screenings. .  .  .   Columbus 1.15 

Pocahontas  lump Chicago 2.60 


Pocahontas  mine  run Chicago.  .  . 

Pocahontas  lump Cincinnati. 

Pocahontas  mine  run Cincinnati. 

Pocahontas  screenings. .. .  Cincinnati. 

•Smokeless  mine  run Boston. . , . 

Clearfield  mine  run Boston. . .  . 

Cambria  mine  run Boston . .  .  . 

Somerset  mine  run Boston.  .  . 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)..,  New  York 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard).. 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard) 


Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

New  York. . . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore 


Poo.  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.)  „„._ 

t°°\  \1%-  S"'-  J^"  Vol.) .  New  York 

S°°     2'SS''i^'''^°l-^-  Philadelphia.. 

Pool  1 0  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) .  Baltimore. . . . 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) New  York.. . . 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) Philadelphia.. 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol) Baltimore. . . . 

HlSh-Voladle,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  New  York 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Philadelphia.'. 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Baltimore 

Pittsburgh  sc'd.  Gas Pittsburgh... 

Pittsburgh  mine  run  (St.)..  Pittoburgh.... 
Rttsburgh  slack  (Gas) ....  Pittsburgh... . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus.... 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus. . .. 

w.  Va.  Splint  lump Cincinnati. . . 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump Cincinnati. '. . 

W.  Va.  mme  run Cincinnati. . . 

W.  v'a.  screenings (Cincinnati. 

Hocking  lump Columbus. ... 

Hocking  mine  run (Columbus 


1.35 
2.90 
1.75 
1.25 
4.55 
1.95 
2.45 
1.90 
2.85 
2.80 
2.70 
2.25 
2.15 
2  30 


1.50 
1.50 
1.55 
2.65 
2.00 
1.55 
2.30 
1.50 
1.45 
2.15 
1.85 
1.40 
1.30 
2.60 
I    75 


$2  85 
1  90 
1.40 
2.50 

1  65 

2  35 
1.70 

1  60 
4.75 
2.15 
2.55 

2  25 

3  40 
3.15 


Apr.24, 
1922 

$2.85 
2  00 
1.55 
2.30 

1  80 
2.65 

2  00 

1  90 
4  80 

2  70 
3.25 

2  70 
3.65 

3  45 
3.75 
3  25 
3  05 
3  25 
3  00 
2  90 
2  95 
2  75 
2  70 
2  85 


1  60 
1.50 
2.00 
1,75 
1.90 
1,70 

2  65 
1    75 


1.95 

1  90 

2  65 


Miiv   1, 

1922t 

$3  00(nSS  10 

2  25('<    2  50 


1  50« 

2  SOk 

1  85v 

2  75(. 
2  00(> 
2  00(1 
4  85;< 


2  DO 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  25 

2  25 
5  25 

;'  75 

,<  So 

3  00 

4  00 
3  85 

3   50;<i     4   00 


2  60(' 

3  SDo 
3  50(' 


3  50 
3  40 
3  50 


3  001" 
3  ISt'i 

3  2S<n 

2  75("    3  25 

3  00(0    3  25 

3  25 
2  5n(<i    3.00 
2  75(ai  2  85 
3.00(<<|  3.15 


2  SOff    2  85 
2  20(n    2  80 

2  851"    3  10 


2.7S(Si  3  00 

2  50(^1  2  75 

1  75(S  2  25 

2  75 

2  SOr"  3  00 

2  00("  2  75 

1  856/  2  50 

3  OOr"  3  10 

2  7Sr(i  3  00 


Market 
Quoted 

Hocking  screenings Columbus. . 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland. . , 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland. . . 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings ....   Cleveland. . . 

Midwest 

Franklin,  111.  lump Chicago. . .  . 

Frankhn,  III.  mine  run Chicago. . . . 

FrankUn.  111.  screenings Chicago. . . . 

Central,  111.  lump Chicago. . . . 

Central.  111.  mine  run Chicago 

Central.  III.,  screenings. ...   (Chicago.  . . . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago. . . . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run. .  .  .   (Chicago . . . . 
Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings. . .   Chicago. .  . . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago.  .  . . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. .  .  .   Chicago.  .  .  , 
Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings. . .   Chicago .  .  .  . 

Standard  lump St.  Louis...  . 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis... . 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis.. . . 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville. . . 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. .  . 

West.  Ky.  screenings Louisville. . . 

South  and  Souinwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run. 
Big  Seam  (washed) . 

8.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run.. 
S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run.. 
S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run. . . 
Kansas  screenings. . 

•Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 

tAdvancee  over  previous 


.\pr.3, 
1922 

$1  55 
2  90 
1.90 
1.70 


3.45 
2.40 
2.05 
2.60 
2.25 
1.85 
3.  15 
2.35 
2  15 
2  60 
2.20 
1.75 
2.65 
1.80 
1.45 
2.35 
I  85 
1.70 


Apr.  1  7, 
1922 

$1.50 
3.40 
2.35 
2.20 


3.45 
2.75 
2.75 


2  50 
2.25 
2  60 
2  60 
2.40 


Apr.24,         Mav  1, 
1922  1922t 

$1.75  $2.00(^i$2.25 
3.40  S.75@  S.75 
2.55  2.75(9  3.00 
2.55      2.75(a  3.00 


3.45       3,30(S    3.65 


2.65 
2.65 
1.85 


2.25 
2  60 
2.60 
2.40 


2  20 
2  00 
2.25 


Birmingham..  2.00  2.00  2.00 

Birmingham..  1.70  1.70  1.70 

Birmingham..  1.85  1.85  1.85 

Louisvilh....  2.25  2.25  2.40 

Louisville....  1.55  1.75  2.40 

LouisviUe. . .  .  1.40  1.55  1.70 

Cincinnati...  2.10  2.15  2.40 

Cincinnati...  1.40  1.90  2.00 

Cincinnati...  1.30  1.65  I   65 

Kansas  City..  4.50  4.25  4.25 

Kansas  City..  4.00  4.00  4.00 

Kansas  City..  2.50  2.50  2.50 
Hampton  Roads. 

week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines  in 


2  85 
2  85 
2  25 


2  75(1  3  25 
2  751"  3  25 
2  SO(u 
2  SOdi 

1  75(" 
3.00(51  3.25 
2.25(81  2.75 
2.00®  2.50 
2.50(3)  2.75 
2.50(»   2.75 

2  25(ff'    2.50 

3  00("  3  25 
2  501"  3  00 
2  50("  3  00 
2  50(".  2  65 
2.50(gl  2.65 
2.50(9  2.65 


1.95(8)  2.10 

1.50(3:     1.90 

1.75(3)  2.00 
2  50(»  3  00 
2  50(1    3  00 


2  SOc 
2  75t. 
2  00(' 
2  00" 


3  00 
3  00 
2  75 
2  50 
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How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentages  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  fields,  as  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weel<ly  Report. 

Six  Months       Jan.   I  to  Apr.  3  to  Week 

JulytoDec.   Apr.1,1922     Apr.15,1922      Ended 

1921  Inchuiive  Inclusive  Apr.  1 5 

U.S.  Total 45.6  53.7  

Non-union 

Alabama 63  5  64.6  73.0  69  5 

Somerset  County 55  5  74,9  84.6  81    9 

Panhandle.  W.  Va 55.3  51.3  30  8  30  8 

Westmoreland 54  9  58  8  77.6  71.9 

Virginia 54  8  59.9  61,0  61.0 

Harlan 53.3  54  8  34.7  40.1 

Hazard 51.7  58  4  46  4  49.1 

Pocahontas 49,8  60  0  67,9  71   4 

TugRiver 48,1  63,7  68,0  68  2 

Logan 47.6  61,1  67,2  68,2 

Cumberland-Piedmont 46.6  50,6  8.2  8,9 

WindingGulf 45,7  64  3  63.3  65.1 

Kcnova-Thacker 38.2  54.3  64.7  66.4 

N.E.Kentucky 32,9  47  7  54.3  55  6 

NewRiverJ 24.3  37.9  8,0  8,6 

Union 

Oklahoma 63  9  59  6  19  2  17  3 

Iowa 57.4  78  4  00  0,0 

Ohio,  north  and  central 52,6  46  6  0  0  0  0 

Missouri 50,7  66  8  0   1  0  0 

IlUnois 44  8  54,5  0.0  0  0 

Kansas 42.0  54,9  8,5  12  0 

Indiana 41.4  53,8  0.0  00 

Pittsburght 41.2  39  8  0.0  0  0 

Central  Pennsylvania 39.1  50  2  12  8  114 

Fairmont 35.3  44  0  4.2  4  8 

Western  Kentucky 32  5  37  7  19  5  18  2 

Pittsburgh* 30.4  31   9  0.0  00 

Kanawha 26.0  13  0  0.7  0  8 

Ohio,  southern 22.9  24.3  0.0  0,0 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

X  Union  in  1921,  non-union  in  1922. 

as  yet  for  next  year's  fuel  requirements,  as  he  has  heard 
too  much  about  reduced  costs  to  come  before  that  time. 
There  is  no  steam  demand,  even  though  all  small  coals  are 
scarce,  with  the  exception  of  buckwheat  No.  1.  The  Lake 
market  is  dormant,  as  all  available  coal  has  been  sold  in 
the  East  this  spring, 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  slumped  further  during  the  third 
week  of  the  strike.  The  output  was  93,000  net  tons,  as 
compared  with  140,000  tons  during  the  week  ended  April  15. 
Additional  closings  in  the  Connellsville  region  account  for 
this  decrease.  The  present  weekly  rate  of  production  is 
only  49  per  cent  of  that  in  the  week  before  the  strike. 
Observers  believe  that  the  high  tide  of  the  strike  has  been 
reached  but  that  the  end  will  be  slow  in  coming.  Beehive 
coke  is  in  such  short  supply  at  Buffalo  that  local  smelting 
furnaces  are  drawing  on  the  byproduct  coke  ovens. 
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Coal  Age  Index  221,  Week  of  May  1,  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  $2.67.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  ob- 
tained was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report 
on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Pittsburgh  prices 
not  included  in  figures  for  last  week.) 


West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coals  have  been  substituted 
in  heavy  volume  for  coke  making  at  the  Clairton  by- 
product plant.  Offerings  of  coke  are  extremely  light  and 
the  high  prices  have  caused  some  closings  of  merchant  blast 
furnaces  whose  supply  has  been  cut  off.  The  acute  needs 
of  some  foundries  have  caused  all  grades  to  be  quoted  alike. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  Coal  at  End  of  Fourth  Week  of  Strike 


May  4,  1922 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Output  Reduced  by  Easter  Holidays; 
Glut  of  Small  Coals  Weakens  Prices 


BRITISH  production,  as  cabled  to 
Coal  Age,  slumped  during  the  pre- 
Easter  week.  The  output  during  the 
week  ended  April  15  was  4,384,000  gross 
tons  as  compared  with  4,961,000  in  the 
preceding    week. 

The  market  is  steady,  especially  for 
the  larger  sizes  and  much  May  business 
has  been  taken.  Smaller  sizes  are  in 
oversupply.  Inquiries  are  increasing, 
activity  being  noted  recently  among 
South  American  and  Canadian  buyers. 
The  British  Admiralty  has  contracted 
for  90,000  tons  of  Blyth  steam  at  21s. 
6d.  f.o.b.  Scandinavian  interests  have 
ordered  100,000  tons  of  Durham  coal 
at  21s.  f.o.b. 

There  is  no  jubilation  on  account  of 
the  American  strike  and  those  in  well- 
informed  circles  do  not  feel  that  the 
strike  will  greatly  benefit  this  country. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  buyers  on 
the  other  side  have  pretty  large  stocks 
and  are  not  likely  to  call  for  assistance 
from  Britain  unless  the  strike  proves 
to  be  unduly  protracted.  As  a  result 
there  are  no  efforts  to  meet  an  Ameri- 
can demand  that  will  probably  not  be 
forthcoming. 

Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

,— Week  Ended-^ 

.\pril  20  April  27 

N.  &  W.  Piers.  Lamberts  Point: 

Cars    on    hand    2,739  2,569 

Tons  on   hand    150,020  138,617 

Tona  dumped    177,558  188,019 

Tonnage    waiting     25,000  22,000 

Virginian  Ry.   Piers,   Sewalls  Point : 

Cars   on    hand    1,330  1,333 

Tons  on   hand    79.250  66,65n 

Tons  dumped    88,138  92,17-' 

Tonnage  waiting 42,000  16,000 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Cara  on  hand    1,041  921 

Tons  on   hand    52,050  46,050 

Tons  dumped    62,779  63,271 

Tonnage  waiting   19.000  2,251 


more  coal,  as  did  Italy  and  France.  The 
detailed  figures,  as  well  as  the  revised 
figures  for  March,  1921,  are  as  follows: 

M.\RCH   EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS 

March  March 

1921  1922 
Exports,  bituminous  coal: 
By  rail  to 

Canada     591,557  974,321 

Mexico     12,687  7,889 


Total    604,244 

By  vessel  to 

West    Indies    2,784 

Panama     19,657 

Cuba     74.963 


Total     . . . 
France     .  .  .  . 

Italy    

Netherlands 
Sweden  .  .  . 
Denmark    . . 


982,210 


97,404 
37,728 
71,517 
26,881 
6,839 
6,577 


91,335 

8,227 
14,200 


Total   Europe    149,542 

-Argentine     68,562 

Brazil    52,801 

Chile    26,783 


Total  South  America. 

Egypt    

Other  countries    


148,146 

68.748 
83,756 


Total    bituminous.  ..  .1.151, 

Total    anthracite 307. 

Total    coke     25, 

Imports,   bituminous  coal: 
Imported  from : 

United   Kingdom    

Canada    71, 

Japan    9, 

.\ustralia     1, 

Other  countries    


22,430 

37.591 

40,492 

6,557 

84,640 
1.297 
5,401 

1,187,313 

294,753 

25,435 


4,100 

104,101 

313 

10,010 


available      bottoms      being      taken      in 
advance. 

Foreign  shipments  were  holding  their 
own,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  moving 
to  the  North.  Supplies  of  low-volatiles 
are  good. 

Coal   Paragraphs   from   Foreign   Lands 

Germany — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Ruhr  region  for  the  week  ended  April 
15  was  1,578,000  metric  tons,  according 
to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The  previous 
week's  output  was  1,908,000  tons. 

Italy  —  The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  at  42s.  9d.,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age,  unchanged  from 
last  week's  quotation. 

It  is  not  expected  that  consumption 
of  imported  coal  will  reach  the  pre-war 
maximum  for  a  considerable  period, 
says  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  However,  the  quantity  of 
coal  imported  in  1921—7,653,000  tons— 
is  not  suflicient  to  meet  Italy's  require- 
ments under  normal  conditions,  and  a 
gradual  increase  to  about  9,000,000  tons 
per  year  may  be  expected  when  business 
conditions  improve.  At  present,  con- 
sumption has  been  reduced  to  not  much 
more  than  3,000,000  tons. 

Export  Clearances,   Week  Ended, 
April  27,   1922 

FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS: 

For  Atlantic  Islands:  Tons 

Nor.  S.S.  Bur,  for  Fort  de  France.  . .  .6.401 

For  Canada: 
Dan.  S.S.   Olaf  L.    Kongsted,  for  Mon- 
treal      4,543 

For  Colombia : 
Nor.  S.S.  Tosto,  for  Cartagena 987 

For  Cuba:  __^_ 

Dan.  S.S.  Rolf,  for  Havana 2.691 

Swed.   S.S.    Mongolia,    for   Havana 2.029 

Dan.  S.S.  Sarmatia,  for  Havana 2.983 

For  Italy: 
Jap.  S.S.  Fuiji  Maru  for  Portoferrajo. 8.272 

Am.   Schr.   Percy  R.   Pyne   IL   for   St. 

Georges     2,038 


March    Exports    Heaviest    of   the    Year 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  picked  up 
sharply  during  March,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Ship- 
ments to  Canada  ran  close  to  the 
million-ton  mark.     Latin  America  took 


Total   bituminous  coal 

Total    coke    

Total   anthracite    .... 


Hampton  Roads  Market  Is  Brisk 

Business  at  Hampton  Roads  is  grow- 
ing more  brisk,  with  prospects  of  all 
dumping  records  of  the  last  twelve 
months  being  broken  by  the  Lamberts 
Point  Piers.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  market  was  the  sharp  advance  in 
prices. 

Lack  of  supply  of  high-volatile  coal 
has  created  a  strong  market  for  those 
grades,  and  prices  have  soared  to  a 
point  which  has  not  been  reached  be- 
fore for  many  months.  Coastwise  busi- 
ness is  going  forward  rapidly,  with  all 


Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Ton» 

PIERS 

.^pril   22  April  29t 

Pool    9,  New  York   ...  $6   15(5  $6  40  $6.  I5(ai$5.40 

PoollCNewYork ..    .    5  80(a    6   10  5  80(a  6.10 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia        6   lOfi    6  50  6.10®  6.50 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia   .     5  75Cd    6   10  5.75(3)  6.10 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia..    6  50(5    6  65  6  50®  6.65 

Pool    l.Hamp.Rds...    4,75(5    4  85  «.7S®  S  2S 

Pools  6-6-7  Hamp.  Rds          5.00  5  25®   S  40 

Pool    2.Hamp.  Rds..            4  75  «  75®  4  85 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York...    $6  45(5  $6  70  $6  45(5  $6  70 

PoollCNewYork....    6    I0("    6   40  6.10(5    6   40 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia.      6  40(5    6  55  6  40(o    6.60 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia.  .    5  85(5    6  25  6  00(«    6  40 

Pool    l.Hamp.Rds...    4  85®   4.90  4.95(5   5  00 

Pool    2.  Hamp.  Rds...          4.75  .,*»',, 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 40s.  6d.  f.o.b.  43.s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..      55s.  fob.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 42s.  f.o.b.  43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b.  5te.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 42s.  t.i.b.  43s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 38s.f.o.b.    _■-■■■■;■.■■ 

Welsh,  Algiers 38s.  6d.  f.o.b.-"  MlsJ.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco....   62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62a.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia 62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  62s.  6d,  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Madeira 40?.  f.a  s.  42s.  Sd.  fas. 

Welsh,  Tenerifle 38s.  f.a.s.  40s.  6d.  f.a.B. 

Welsh,  Malta 42s.  f.o.b.  44s.  Sd.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas.  ...      40s.  f.a.s.  40s  6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh.  Naples 38s.  f.o.b.  F    388  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  fob.  52s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Singapore 55s.  f.o.b.  S7s.  Sd.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f.o^.  46s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Aleiandria F).545s.'an  •        ^Ss. 


8  15  2ZZ9  6  IJ  Zon  3  10  n  24  I  8  15  2229  5  12  19  2 
Apr  May         June         Jul^  ^ug. 


Current   Quotations   British   Coal   f.o.b, 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Ounlalinnn  by  Cnblr  to  Coid  Age 

Cardiff  :  \priir22 

Admiralty.  Large 28s.  6d.(5  29s. 

Steam,  Smalls 1 9s.®  20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams 23s')d(5  24s3d 

BestGaa 24?. (5  24s.  6d. 

Best  Bunkers 22s.  6d.®  23s. 

tAdvanoes    over  pre^^ous  week  shown    in  heaiT 
type;  declines  in  iCaiics 


AprU'Z't 
t  eSs.  6d. 
19s.@20s. 

e3s.  @   Sii. 

SSs.  @  Sia. 

iSe.@ISSs.  ed. 
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North  Atlantic 


With  Diminution  of  Reserves 
Market  Shows  Firmer  Tone 

Flurries  Disappear — Coal  Scarce  and 
Price  Trend  Upward — Small  Buyers 
in  Market,  Larger  Ones  Make  In- 
quiries— Southern  Coals  Counteract 
Bullish  Tendency. 

A  DIMINUTION  of  coal  reserves 
is  gradually  causing  a  firmer 
tone  to  the  market,  which  is  strong 
and  without  the  flurries  that  marked 
the  transactions  of  a  week  or  two 
ago.  Coal  is  scarce  and  prices  show 
an  upward  trend.  Small  buyers  are 
coming  into  the  market  and  large 
ones  have  reappeared,  to  the  extent 
at  least  of  making  active  inquiries. 
Southern  coals  from  Hampton 
Roads  are  making  strides  in  the 
North  Atlantic  markets.  This  fac- 
tor is  a  restraining  influence  on  a 
distinctly  bullish  coal  market.  Line 
business  is  good  but  at  New  York 
Tidewater,  however,  there  is  a  trace 
of  softening,  under  the  volume  of 
coals  from  the  Roads. 


NEW  YORK 

The  local  situation  is  quiet  and  is 
largely  affected  by  the  receipt  of  up- 
ward of  50,000  tons  of  Southern  coals 
during  the  past  ten  days.  It  is  still 
coming  forward  and  is  being  quoted  by 
some  houses  at  $6.40@$6.75  alongside. 
Cars  on  hand  at  the  various  loading 
piers  on  April  28  were  about  500  less 
than  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the 
previous  week.  Buyers  have  not  yet 
been  forced  to  enter  the  market, 
although  they  are  digging  into  their 
reserve  piles. 

Some  mines  owned  by  local  houses 
are  now  idle,  with  the  result  that  these 
producers  have  been  forced  into  the 
market  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their 
contracts.  There  are  many  inquiries 
but  few  actual  orders. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  locate  im- 
mediately a  shipment  of  classified  coals, 
buyers  are  willing  to  take  other  coals, 
provided  they  are  about  as  good  in 
quality. 

A  few  days  of  good  demand  would,  it 
is  thought,  cut  a  big  hole  in  the  avail- 
able tonnage  and  might  result  in 
stronger  quotations.  As  conditions  now 
stand  it  is  believed  that  the  quotations 
given  are  higher  than  the  actual  selling 
prices,  so  anxious  are  some  producers 
and  middle  houses  to  get  rid  of  their 
coals. 


purchasing  departments  on  edge.  The 
result  is  that  the  entire  bituminous 
situation  is  growing  tighter. 

There  is  very  little  Pennsylvania  coal 
offering.  Some  of  the  low-volatile 
group  sold  here  at  the  opening  of  the 
week  at  $3.50@$3.75;  high-volatile 
commands  $3.75@J4.  Even  at  these 
prices,  which  are  showing  indications 
of  a  still  further  jump,  there  are  few 
offerings  as  most  of  the  non-union 
mines  which  closed  down  recently  still 
remain  inoperative. 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  market  seems  ripe  for  almost 
anything.  While  there  is  no  strong 
demand  by  the  smaller  buyers,  yet  when 
he  does  amve  in  the  market  he  is 
just  a  trifle  shocked  to  find  how  prices 
have  increased  since  his  last  inquiry. 
The  inquiries  are  not  many  and  the 
buyer  has  generally  been  able  to  get 
coal  from  somebody,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  take  much  greatly  increased  buying 
to  arrive  at  the  point  where  some  con- 
sumers will  have  to  be  advised  that  they 
cannot  have  coal. 

As  it  is  now  the  highest  quality  coals 
are  almost  out  of  the  market.  Under 
these  conditions  it  would  be  altogether 
possible  for  a  runaway  market  to  start 
over  night.  Prices  hold  fairly  firm  as 
compared  with  last  week's  quotations, 
and  there  are  signs  of  higher  prices 
plainly  evident  and  at  times  actually 
quoted. 

As  showing  this  tendency  to  get  bet- 
ter prices  there  is  much  offering  of  coal 
around  among  the  brokers.  There  is 
one  factor  that  tends  to  hold  back  prices 
and  that  is  the  arrival  of  Southern 
coal. 


BALTIMORE 

A  number  of  larger  consumers  are 
represented  in  the  mai'ket  and  their 
purchasing  is  rapidly  growing  to  be  an 
emergency  condition.  Until  the  present 
there  had  been  shown  no  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  many  large  consumers,  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  now  eating  into 
stocks  has  put  a  number  of  the  larger 


FAIRMONT 

There  was  hardly  as  strong  a  de- 
mand in  northern  West  Virginia  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week  of  the  strike. 
Prices,  however,  were  on  a  much  higher 
scale  than  at  the  outset  of  the  strike. 
Railroad  fuel  buying  was  heavier. 
Ninety  mines  out  of  the  550  were 
operating  at  the  outset  of  the  fourth 
week  of   the  strike. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

There  was  comparatively  little  change 
in  conditions  during  the  third  week  of 
the  strike.  There  were  a  few  more 
mines  at  work  than  during  preceding 
weeks.  With  a  slight  improvement  in 
market  conditions,  additional  mines  are 
expected  to  resume  operations  at  the 
solicitation  of  miners  who  have  been 
in  idleness   for  some  time. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  fourth  week  of  the  strike  ended 
without  any  material  change  in  the 
situation.  Both  sides  claim  gains.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  week  was  the 
injunction  proceedings  in  Somerset 
County,  instituted  by  operators  to  re- 
strain the  union  from  violence,  intimi- 
dation and  other  illegal  measures  in 
organization  work. 

Production  is  largely  confined  to  the 
mines  in  and  about  Johnstown  and  in 
sections  of  unorganized  territory  in 
Somerset  County.     A  large  number  of 


empty  cars  are  being  stored  in  the  rail- 
road yards  at  Hollidaysburg,  pending 
the  settlement  of  the  strike.  The  num- 
ber of  train  crews  on  the  Pennsylvania 
is  being  reduced. 


Coke 


UNIONTOWN 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  market 
for  coal  with  prices,  however,  below  $3 
even  for  the  best  grades.  The  impres- 
sion prevails  that  large  industrial  con- 
sumers have  placed  a  price  limit  upon 
coal  and  when  they  are  asked  to  pay 
above  that  limit  they  will  withdraw 
from  the  market  and  adjust  their  affairs 
as  best  they  can.  In  any  off  event, 
the  market  here  may  be  reported  as 
firm  but  easy  with  no  distress  signs 
showing  and  any  panicky  feeling 
absent. 

Such  tonnage  as  is  available  can  find 
a  ready  buyer  at  $2.50@$2.75  for  Se- 
wickly  steam,  $2.50@$2.75  for  Pitts- 
burgh steam  and  $2.75@$3  for  by- 
product. 

Coke  has  become  a  scarce  article, 
especially  foundry,  wth  the  result  that 
grades  have  disappeared,  much  furnace 
coke  commanding  the  price  usually 
given  foundry.  That  situation  was 
brought  about  by  the  acute  need  of 
some  foundries.  Coke,  consequently  is 
quoted  at  $6.25@$6.75. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

There  has  been  no  further  spread  of 
the  striking  in  the  past  week,  and  a 
few  of  the  strikers  have  returned  to 
work.  Taking  the  region  as  a  whole, 
production  of  coal  is  approximately  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  March. 

The  best  judgment  is  that  the  striking 
will  not  spread  farther,  but  that  the 
men  will  be  slow  in  returning  to  work. 
There  may  be  considerable  straggling 
back  in  the  next  week  or  two,  but  in 
general  the  striking  may  be  fairly 
strong  a  month  hence. 

The  operators'  policy  at  present  is 
clearly  and  positively  outlined,  that 
men  who  desire  to  work  will  be  given 
the  fullest  possible  protection,  and 
moral  suasion  will  be  employed  intelli- 
gently, but  there  will  be  no  strike 
breakers,   evictions,   etc. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  output  of 
coal  and  coke  is  reduced  much  more 
than  was  expected,  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  Until  recently  there  have 
been  heavy  purchases  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  coal,  to  supplement  the 
stocks  at  the  Clairton  bj-product  plant, 
which  it  is  undei-stood  is  now  assured  of 
a  steady  operation  indefinitely. 

The  Courier  reports  coke  production 
in  the  week  ended  April  22  at  47,900 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens  and  17,080 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  of 
64,980  tons,  a  decrease  of  33,830  tons. 

BUFFALO 

The  local  smelting  furnaces  are  in- 
creasing their  activity  and  drawing  on 
their  own  byproduct  coke  ovens  for 
supplies,  as  the  beehive  plants  are  gen- 
erally idle.  Jobbers  get  next  to  no 
orders,  so  that  prices  are  about  nominal 
at  $5.25@$5.50  for  72-hr.  Connells- 
ville  foundry,  $4@$4.25  for  48-hr. 
furnace  and  $3.50  for  stock,  at  the 
ovens. 
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Orders  Only  for  Bare  Needs; 
Await  New  Cost  Conditions 

Cold  Weather  in  April  a  Windfall  to 
Retailers — Pea  and  Buckwheat  Still 
to  Be  Had  from  Storage — Sales  Bring 
No  Premiums. 

COLD  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  supplied  retailers 
with  some  additional  business.  Or- 
ders were  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  barest  needs  to  eke  out  the 
season,  however,  as  consumers  are 
convinced  that  the  wise  policy  is  to 
delay  stocking  until  production  is 
again  resumed.  The  impending 
freight  rate  reduction  also  is  delay- 
ing any  buying  for  future  needs. 

Pea  is  still  available  from  mine 
storage,  as  is  buckwheat  No.  1,  but 
the  larger  domestic  sizes  have  been 
cleaned  up.  The  smaller  steam  coals 
are  scarce  but  there  is  no  strong  de- 
mand even  for  those  sizes  that  are 
available.  Coal  is  still  afloat  in  New 
York  Harbor,  but  such  as  is  sold  is 
not  commanding  any  premium. 


BOSTON 

Except  for  two  or  three  of  the  large 
producing  companies  who  have  stocks 
of  odd  sizes,  practically  all  domestic 
has  now  been  picked  up  and  absorbed. 
While  there  has  been  more  or  less 
steady  inquiry  for  what  domestic  sizes 
were  available,  there  has  been  no  snap 
to  the  market  and  only  through 
constant  pounding  have  the  companies 
been  able  to  place  what  coal  they  had. 

Retail  business  has  been  extremely 
light,  except  for  spells  of  cool  weather 
that  have  obliged  householders  to  keep 
their  furnace  fires. 


NEW  YORK 

With  most  of  the  domestic  coals  in 
boats  wholesale  dealers  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of  their  holdings. 
Buyers  are  conservative  and  are  not 
adding  to  their  stocks  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Most  of  the  large 
retail  dealers  are  still  well  supplied. 

Although  conditions  during  the  past 
10  days  have  been  such  as  to  induce 
good  fuel  consumption  and  a  depletion 
of  retail  dealers'  stocks,  the  latter  have 
not  entered  the  buyers'  market  to  the 
extent  of  taking  coal  at  any  price. 

So  far  as  the  public  seems  to  be  in- 
terested there  is  no  suspension  and  con- 
sumers are  showing  no  anxiety  over  a 
possible  shortage  of  coal  later  on. 

The  situation  might  be  changed  con- 
siderably were  it  not  for  the  reports 
emanating  from  Washington  that  the 
I.  C.  C.  is  expected  to  lower  freight 
rates  by  June  1.  These  reports  and  the 
possibility  of  a  reduction  in  the  mine 
price  of  coal  cause  many  consumers  to 
refrain  from  putting  in  their  next 
winter's  fuel  supply. 


Most  of  the  coal  being  offered  is 
quoted  as  "stock"  coal  and  is  afloat. 
Some  middle  houses  are  said  to  be 
quoting  around  $9  for  stove  and  chest- 
nut but  there  are  no  takers  at  those 
figures. 

Demand  for  the  steam  coals  has  not 
picked  up  and  quotations  do  not  indicate 
the  strength  that  should  be  expected 
under  present  conditions.  There  is  some 
river  barlev  being  offered  on  a  basis  of 
$1.10@$1.2b. 

BUFFALO 

Demand  is  about  as  small  as  it  has 
ever  been  at  this  time  of  the  year  and 
the  sellers  do  not  try  to  push  it  to  any 
extent,  unless  they  have  independent 
coal  and  they  have  difficulty  in  getting 
the  75c.  or  $1  premium  that  they  de- 
mand on  the  ground  of  heavy  cost. 

The  supply  of  stove  is  very  short  and 
egg  is  not  large,  but  the  consumer  does 
not  complain,  for  he  has  enough  coal. 
The  retailer  is  complaining,  of  course, 
for  he  is  mostly  idle. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  common 
to  cut  out  the  furnace  and  depend  on 
natural  gas,  which  will  last  till  cold 
weather.  So  the  anthracite  situation  is 
fully  as  easy  as  any. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  move  coal 
by  Lake.  The  shipping  companies  have 
a  supply,  but  they  prefer  to  hold  it  in 
the  east  at  present.  Unusual  activity 
is  shown  in  bituminous  Lake  receipts 
from  Ohio  ports,  which  go  to  the  Buf- 
falo furnaces.  Already  four  cargoes 
have  come  in,  showing  that  some  source 
of  that  coal  is  good. 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

Quiet  prevails  throughout  the  region. 
A  few  washeries  that  had  been  operat- 
ing in  the  Southern  field  are  now  closed. 
There  is  a  little  washery  activity  in  the 
vicinity  of  Scranton. 

The  opinion  of  the  miners  will  have 
to  change  considerably  before  there  can 
be  any  real  attempt  at  settlement  made 
by  the  union  leaders  in  New  York. 
With  the  men  demanding  an  increase  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  their  representa- 
tives to  suggest  any  concessions  at  the 
conference.  Their  present  positions  de- 
pend on  securing  at  least  the  acceptance 
of  the  present  wage. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Temperature  during  April  was  below 
normal,  and  this  has  enabled  the  re- 
tailer to  move  considerable  coal.  All 
yards  show  evidence  of  decreasing 
supplies. 

Buying  has  been  moderate,  but  with 
yard  forces  already  reduced  some 
dealers  report  themselves  as  busy.  This 
extra  buying  to  piece  out  the  season 
has  also  caused  consumers  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  being  supplied  during 
the  summer. 

Retailers  continue  fearful  that  min- 
inpr  may  be  resumed  and  they  will  be 
loft  with  high-priced  coal  on  their 
bands,  but  as  each  day  passes  they  are 
nearing  a  margin  of  safety  and  feel- 
ing a   little  easier. 

The  companies  still  have  much  pea 
coal  for  sale.     Offices  of  the  shipping 


companies  are  a  picture  of  absolute 
idleness,  and  it  is  becoming  a  rule  with 
most  of  them  to  have  their  employes 
take  their  usual  summer  vacations  dur- 
ing May,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
resumption  of  work. 

In  the  steam  coals  the  companies  are 
moving  buckwheat  in  fair  volume,  as 
the  demand  is  slowly  increasing.  There 
is  very  little  rice  and  barley  to  be  had 
now.  There  have  been  numerous  offers 
of  river  coal  of  these  last  two  sizes  at 
prices  around  $2@$2.50  for  the  former 
and  $1.50  for  the  latter,  but  with  few 
sales  made  locally,  as  even  in  the  times 
of  greatest  scarcity  this  material  has 
found  it  diflicult  to  make  a  market  here. 


BALTLMORE 

The  only  feature  here  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  several  dealers  have  re- 
ported that  they  are  virtually  out  of 
supplies.  Fortunately,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  demand  and  the  only  real 
danger  lies  in  the  possibility  that  the 
trade  will  be  unable  to  catch  up  in  the 
months  to  come  on  business  which 
IS  usually  put  across  during  April  and 
May.  There  is  no  run  of  hard  coal  to 
Baltimore  at  present  from  which  the 
yards  can  be  replenished,  but  no  one 
seems  to  be  worried  over  the  outlook. 


West 


KANSAS   CITY 

Some  demand  for  steam  grades  is 
being  manifested  in  some  quarters,  by 
the  companies  who  stored  only  about 
30  days'  supply,  and  who  are  beginning 
to  see  the  bottom  of  their  storage  piles. 
No  apprehension  is  felt,  however,  as 
there  is  ample  supply  of  lump  and  nut 
and  some  mine  run  from  small  co-oper- 
ative mines  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

It  has  been  a  hard  year  for  the  retail 
coal  man  in  this  section  who  bought 
long  ago  at  top  price,  went  through  an 
open  winter  and  now  is  overstocked 
with  coal  costing  a  dollar  above  the 
present  market. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Utah  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously 
worried  about  the  strike  in  spite  of  the 
outbreaks  of  the  last  few  days  which  re- 
sulted in  a  call  for  State  troops.  Most 
of  the  trouble  is  said  to  come  from  a 
small  foreign  element  and  most  of  the 
other  miners  are  not  only  willing  to 
work  but  are  on  the  job. 

The  retail  business  took  a  big  drop 
last  week  with  the  arrival  of  warm 
weather.  The  dealers  of  Salt  Lake 
City  were  not  stocked  heavily  and  now, 
with  the  demand  gone,  they  are  happy 
that  their  yards  are  almost  clear.  They 
anticipate  a  fall  of  prices  before  they 
stock  again. 

DENVER 

The  Colorado  market  remains  almost 
undisturbed  by  the  strike  and  its  de- 
velopments. Demand  is  light  in  most 
quarters  and  practically  flat  in  the  do- 
mestic trade. 

More  mines  continue  to  reopen  fol- 
lowing the  cessation,  but  in  some  cases 
they  have  trouble  in  marketing  the 
product.  The  William  E.  Russell  Coal 
Co.'s  mine,  near  Frederick  in  the  north- 
ern lignite  region,  is  reported  to  havs 
begun  work  again. 
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Western  Kentucky  Stirs 
Whole  Midwestern  Region 

Suddenly  Finds  Lively  Cash  Market  So 
Up  Goes  Price  to  $2.75  with  $4  in 
Prospect — Looks  Like  Jobber  Spec- 
ulation to  Some. 

THERE  is  a  great  bestirring-to- 
life  in  western  Kentucky.  It  was 
the  one  outstanding  feature  of  the 
coal  situation  in  the  Midwest  during 
the  week.  Following  in  the  wake  of  the 
steel  region  flurry  of  two  weeks  ago, 
buyers  went  into  western  Kentucky 
— then  practically  closed  down — and 
startled  the  whole  field  into  action 
with  cash  offers  for  immediate  de- 
livery. The  prices  stiffened  at  once 
to  $2.50@$2.75,  mine  run,  and  the 
operators  are  selling  from  day  to  day, 
believing  they  will  soon  be  getting 
$4.  "Some  jobber  speculation  is 
figuring  in  that,"  said  a  big  operator, 
and  some  others  were  ready  to  agree 
with  him. 

This  particular  coal  has  penetrated 
into  almost  every  Middle  Western 
market  east  of  St.  Louis  but  it  has  not 
caused  any  noticeable  stir  that  far  west. 
In  that  general  region  there  is  a  slow 
and  steady  flow  of  hold-over  fuel  from 
the  southern  and  central  Illinois  fields 
which  have  by  no  means  exhausted  their 
stocks  at  the  mines,  though  screenings 
are  practically  gone.  Prices  on  coal 
from  the  southern  counties  holds  fairly 
firm  at  the  old  prices— $3.25@$3.65  for 
prepared  sizes — but  there  is  a  tale  hei-e 
and  there  of  shading  on  the  part  of 
people  who  think  they  can  see  the  end 
of  the  strike  in  sight.  Other  quotations 
are  shown  in  the  weekly  review. 

Steel  and  railroad  demand,  that 
picked  up  recently,  still  continues  in 
fair  proportions  but  it  is  causing  no  ex- 
citement. Many  queries  from  dealers 
have  been  coming  in  during  the  past 
few  days  indicating,  possibly,  a  certain 
anxiety  over  a  hoist  in  prices. 

Some  smokeless  coals  continue  to 
reach  the  Chicago  region  but  the  volume 
is  falling  off  noticeably.  The  price  is 
slowly  and  steadily  on  its  way  up. 
Lump,  at  the  end  of  the  week  had  at- 
tained $3  and  mine  run  was  almost 
generally  quoted  at  $2. 

Anthracite  in  the  Midwest  region  is 
exciting  no  interest  and  prices  remain 
fairly  firm  at  pre-strike  levels.  Egg  is 
quoted  at  $7@$7..50,  stove  at  about  25c. 
better  and  buckwheat,  $3@$3.50. 

The  trade  is  awaiting  with  keen  an- 
ticipation some  announcement  on 
freight  rates.  Although  few  men  pre- 
tend to  have  any  definite  idea  of  what 
the  commission  will  do  to  rates,  they 
look  for  a  reduction  of  at  least  10  per 
cent.  So  many  buyers  consider  present 
rates  a  great  deterrent  to  purchasing, 
that  everybody  is  keen  for  a  decision  at 
once  by  the  commission. 


CHICAGO 

Only  a  slight  pick-up  in  trade  was 
noticeable  in  the  Chicago  market  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  There  were  in- 
quiries galore,  and  some  of  these  came 
from  the  domestic  trade  in  cases  where 
retailers  got  the  idea  that  coal  may 
never  be  lower  than  it  is  now,  but  in 
general  the  apathy  of  April  continued. 

The  principal  interest  centered  in 
western  Kentucky.  This  coal  began 
coming  this  way  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties following  a  resumption  of  work  by 
several  mines  of  that  field.  Most  of  it 
is  mine  run  selling  $2.50@$2.75.  There 
is  practically  no  call  for  the  lump  and 
egg.  The  result  in  these  sizes  will  not 
bring  as  much  as  mine  run.  One  Chi- 
cago operator  said  he  knew  of  western 
Kentucky  lump  coming  into  this  market 
to  be  crushed  and  sold  as  screenings. 

Only  a  little  Pocahontas  is  seen  here 
nowadays.  The  flow  from  the  mines 
apparently  is  in  another  direction. 
However,  quotations  are  climbing 
slowly.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  screen- 
ings at  last  week's  price  of  $1.75.  The 
average  is  now  close  to  $2.  Lump  is 
quoted  $2.75@$3  with  but  little  call. 


tucky  has  cleaned  up  most  of  the  lump 
coal  unsold  on  tracks,  and  is  now  ask- 
ing $2.50(S)$2.75  with  many  concerns 
holding  for  $3  on  mine  run.  Screenings 
and  lump  are  bringing  the  same  prices, 
as  there  ai-e  practically  no  screenings 
to  be  had.  In  western  Kentucky  op- 
erators are  figuring  $2.50@$2.65,  mine- 
run  basis,  and  will  screen  out  screen- 
ings lump  at  the  same  prices. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

In  the  Carterville  field  there  is  a 
gradual  thinning  out  of  coal  held  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  railroad  coal 
is  still  found  at  certain  places  in  abund- 
ance. Somewhat  similar  conditions  ex- 
ist in  the  Duquoin,  east  Jackson  County, 
and  Mt.  Olive  districts.  In  the  Stand- 
ard field  there  are  some  domestic  sizes 
but  steam  grades  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  up. 

In  all  of  the  fields  screenings  have 
long  ago  been  taken  care  of,  as  well  as 
the  smaller  sizes  of  nut.  Here  and 
there  a  car  of  egg  may  be  found  and 
there  is  a  fairly  good  supply,  at  places, 
of  2-in.  lump  and  some  6-in.  lump. 
Prices  in  this  district  range  from  $2.50 
for  the  steam  coal  up  to  $3  for  2-in. 
lump  and  $3.25  for  6-in.  lump. 


LOUISVILLE 

Within  the  past  10  days  the  situa- 
tion has  been  changed  entirely  in  the 
Kentucky  coal  fields.  Demand  like  a 
salmon  run  has  finally  set  in  strong. 
Jobbers  are  having  trouble  in  placing 
orders,  cash  is  talking,  some  concerns 
are  failing  to  ship  on  low-priced  orders 
and  contracts,  and  buyers  from  other 
markets  and  big  industrial  consumers, 
are  invading  the  fields,  with  cash  in 
hand  ready  to  buy  quick. 

Lake  movement  met  with  a  short  em- 
bargo. Steel  demand  is  vei-y  good,  and 
general  industrial,  utility  and  byproduct 
demand  from  the  Northern  and  Central 
states  is  increasing  with  better  pros- 
pects from  the  Eastern  districts. 
Operating  time  in  both  the  eastern  and 
western  Kentucky  fields  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  many  small  mines  are  sold 
up  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  are  not 
accepting  additional  business,  while 
some  of  the  big  operators  are  putting 
out  stiff  prices,  and  holding  for  them, 
rather  than  be  tied  up  with  any  cheap 
business. 

During  the  past  week  eastern  Ken- 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Demand  is  much  below  normal  but 
dealers  and  wholesalers  here  expect  it 
to  pick  up  soon.  There  is  sufficient 
coal  on  hand  to  last  Indiana  sixty  days. 
Price.^  have  not  changed.  However,  at 
the  convention  this  week  of  the  Indiana 
Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association, 
many  speakers  urged  members  to  buy 
now  befoi'e  the  price  jumps. 


ST.   LOUIS 

A  little  domestic  demand  appeared 
during  the  past  few  days  on  account  of 
rainy  and  chilly  weather.  But  pur- 
chases are  small  and  nobody  is  stocking. 

Locally  steam  is  slow.  There  is  a 
little  call  occasionally  for  screenings, 
but  that  is  all.  A  little  Kentucky  coal 
is  moving  in  at  about  $2.10  for  mine 
run  and  $2.25  for  IJ-in.  lump,  ^vith  nut 
at  $2.25@$2.35.  The  quantity  is  small 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred 
cars  of  lump  and  mine  run  bought  by 
the  Frisco  as  an  emergency  precau- 
tion. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Union  Elec- 
tric Light  &  Power  Co.  went  in  the 
market  for  about  20  cars  per  day  of 
West  Virginia  coal  to  come  forward  for 
the  next  thirty  days.  Other  than  that 
the  purchases  have  been  for  a  few  cars 
at  a  time  and  business  has  been  scat- 
tered and  not  worth  while. 


WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

During  the  past  week  many  mines  that 
had  been  down  resumed  operations,  and 
more  are  coming  in  each  day.  From 
about  1,100  cars  on  track  in  early  April, 
there  are  now  about  300  cars  of  imsold 
coal,  practically  all  lump.  Some  mines 
are  opei-ating  full,  filling  contracts  and 
orders  accepted  at  lower  prices.  Other 
mines  are  holding  firmly  for  $2.50@ 
$2.65  and  higher.  The  market  may 
reach  $3  before  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  May  and  possibly  keep  on  going. 

Mines  on  the  Illinois  Central  started 
advancing  before  those  on  the  L.  &  N., 
but  are  all  advancing  now  as  a  result 
of  better  demand  from  North  and  South. 
Tonnage  is  moving  to  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois. Missouri,  Michigan,  Georgia  and 
Indiana.  It  is  also  reported  that  in- 
quiries have  come  from  as  far  as  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Dealers  report  a  moderate  demand 
for  anthracite  and  sufficient  supplies  on 
hand  to  meet  requirements  for  some 
time.  Consumers  are  only  buying  from 
hand  to  mouth  and  few  large  orders  are 
being  received.  Some  bituminous  coal 
is  coming:  forward  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia mines,  in  quantities  about  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  light  current  de- 
mand. Quotations  for  anthracite  are  un- 
changed, but  bituminous  prices  are  un- 
settled with  an  upward  tendency. 
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Strange  Signs  of  Life 

Quicken  This  Region 

Demand  Still  Light  But  Inquiries  Grow 
Numerous — May  Start  Counter-Flow 
of  Dock  Coal  Eastward  First  Time  in 
History — Most  Prices  Weak. 

A  QUICKENING  of  industrial  de- 
mand, so  slight  as  to  be  barely 
noticeable,  has  begun  to  make  itself 
felt.  Iron  mines  and  blast  furnaces 
near  the  Head-of-the-Lakes  show 
signs  of  activity.  Demand  is  still 
dull,  however,  and  prices  are  soft 
on  everything  except  screenings. 
Figures  on  that  class  of  coal  are  firm 
only  because  screenings  are  scarce, 
and  not  because  anybody  wants  to 
buy  much.  Domestic  demand  has 
about  died  out. 

Coal  by  vessel  is  flowing  into  the 
Northwest  ports  now  in  a  stream 
only  slightly  more  than  half  as  strong 
as  is  normal.  Some  of  the  docks 
have  inquiries  from  Middle  Eastern 
consumers  which  may  result  in  dock 
coal  moving  eastward  for  the  first 
time  in  history. 


of  docks  which  are  willing  to  shade  the 
list  price.  The  outlook  for  the  Head-of- 
the-Lakes  may  be  summed  up  as  opti- 
mistic for  increased  trade. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

No  one  seems  to  mind  the  strike. 
Wholesalers  and  retailers  say  buying  is 
all  in  small  quantities,  obviously  for 
immediate  needs.  Retail  orders  are 
down  to  very  small  amounts.  Despite 
this  there  is  constant  reference  in  the 
daily  press  to  threat  of  a  coal  shortage. 
Just  why,  is  unknown.  There  is  an 
ample  supply  of  coal  on  the  docks,  and 
more  on  track. 

There  has  been  no  effect  upon  prices, 
aside  from  a  strengthening  of  screen- 
ings, which  are  in  lesser  supply  because 
there  is  less  shipment  of  the  larger 
sizes  and  so  less  screenings  produced. 
The  firmer  screenings  prices  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  strike.  So  instead  of  there 
being  any  strengthening  of  prices  on 
regular  sizes  of  coal,  the  tendency  is 
the  other  way.  Some  company  prices 
are  not  up  to  list  on  dock  coal  and 
others  complain  they  cannot  get  any 
business  because  of  this  cut.  And  this 
is   in   the   face   of   a    strike    which     is 


charged  with  having  been  brought 
about  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  higher 
costs  on  coal  now  on  hand! 

Industrial  activity  shows  only  a  slight 
gam.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
reduced  consumption  of  those  industries 
which  have  water  power,  since  the  high 
water  has  given  them  the  maximum 
water  power  possible. 

MILWAUKEE 

Apathy  rules  the  coal  business  both 
locally  and  m  country  trade.  This  con- 
dition, dealers  expect,  will  continue 
until  some  basis  is  reached  as  to  future 
prices.  The  old  level  of  prices  is 
strictly  maintained.  There  is  plenty  of 
coal,  both  hard  and  soft,  to  be  had  ex- 
cept soft  coal  screenings.  This  grade 
is  very  scarce  and  tight.  Western 
screenings  are  selling  at  $3  per  ton. 

Thus  far  this  season  10  cargoes  of 
soft  coal,  aggregating  80,600  tons,  have 
been  unloaded  at  the  docks,  and  three 
more  cargoes  are  booked  to  arrive  in 
the  next  two  days.  Last  year  up  to  this 
time  9,000  tons  of  hard  coal,  and  109,- 
944  tons  of  soft  coal,  or  118,944  tons  in 
all,  had  been  received  by  this  time. 

Coke  is  being  offered  with  a  guaran- 
tee that  present  prices  will  hold  until 
July  1,  the  difference  to  be  refunded  if 
the  price  should  drop  before  that  time. 
Coke  is  being  delivered  at  $11.50  for 
egg  and  nut,  and  $9.50  for  small  nut. 
This  is  the  price  established  in  March 
when  a  cut  of  $2  was  made  in  order  to 
move  stocks. 


New  England 


DULUTH 

Duluth  may  soon  be  "Carrying  Coals 
to  Newcastle."  Inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived by  local  docks  for  coal  to  be  de- 
livered to  Lake  Erie  ports  and  to 
Chicago.  This  is  unprecedented.  The 
inquiries  came  from  two  large  steel 
manufacturing  concerns. 

Three  cargoes  of  coal  have  already 
arrived  at  Duluth  harbor;  the  first  to 
come  in  through  the  ice  field  in  Lake 
buperior  this  year.  Two  more  cargoes 
are  reported  on  the  way.  These  latter 
cargoes  are  consigned  to  The  Zenith 
tumace  Co.  of  Duluth,  and  will  permit 
that  concern  to  run  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer. 

Noticeable  increase  in  the  inquiry  for 
coal  has  been  evident  here  within  the 
last  tew  days  from  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. Announcement  by  the  Minnesota 
bteel  and  Zenith  Furnace  companies 
that  their  blast  furnaces  would  be 
blown  in,  and  that  the  manufacture  of 
steel  would  be  resumed  here,  has  stimu- 
lated trade  generally. 

Inquiries  from  various  parts  of  the 
Northwest  have  been  received  within 
the  last  few  days.  Two  iron  mining 
companies  on  the  Mesaba  Range  will 
start  operations  early  in  May.  This 
action  has  not  as  yet  been  reflected  in 
increased  shipments  from  the  docks. 
Anthracite  is  moving  far  below  normal. 
Buyers  generally  are  expecting  a  drop 
m  hard  coal  prices. 

Bituminous  coal  is  still  selling  at  $7 
lor  lump  with  some  dock  men  willing  to 
shade  50c.  for  large  orders.  The  only 
indication  that  prices  are  on  the  make 
comes  through   the   decreasing  number 


Asking  Prices  Slightly  Up, 
But  Distress  Sales  Continue 

Oversupply  in  Reserve  Emphasized  by 
Continuance  of  Textile  Strike — All- 
Rail  Receipts,  Especially  from  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  Light  —  Sales  at 
Prevailing  Rates  Difficult. 

THE  trend  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
market  is  upward  and  asking 
prices  in  New  England  reflect  this  to 
a  lesser  degree.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  market  has  such  an  oversupply 
of  coal  in  reserve  and  waiting  to  be 
sold  that  the  purchaser  can  still  ob- 
tain tonnage  on  a  "distress"  basis. 
The  textile  strike  continues  and  there 
can  be  only  one  result  to  stuflfing  this 
market  until  consumption  has  eaten 
into  the  heavy  stocks  of  industrial 
consumers. 

All-rail  receipts,  especially  from 
central  Pennsylvania,  have  been  very 
light.  Prices  for  these  coals  have 
been  increased  in  other  markets  and 
sales  in  New  England  at  the  present 
quotations  are  almost  out  of  the 
question. 

There  is  no  denying  the  firm  trend 
upward  that  is  now  in  progress  at 
Hampton  Roads.  So  many  New  River 
operations  have  been  shut  down  through 
efforts  to  extend  union  influence  that  in- 


creased inquiry  has  been  thrown  to  the 
Pocahontas  shippers.  Certain  agencies 
have  already  made  $2.25  per  net  ton 
their  asking  price,  a  figure  that  would 
mean  $5.33  at  the  Roads.  While  the 
current  spot  market  has  sagged  a  lit- 
tle as  to  price  at  this  writing,  $5  flat 
is  now  a  fair  quotation  for  Navy 
Standard,  15c.  better  than  a  week  ago. 
At  this  end,  however,  especially  for 
Inland  distribution,  the  market  has  been 
affected  by  a  temporary  oversupply  to 
such  an  extent  that  prices  have  receded, 
rather  than  advanced.  There  is  still 
distress  coal  that  factors  are  forcing 
on  the  market  and  on-car  prices  have 
been  made  as  low  as  $5.75  per  gross 
ton  to  move  tail-ends.  The  textile 
strike  continues  and  there  seems  little 
object  in  further  stuffing  the  local 
market  here  until  consumption  has 
eaten  into  the  very  heavy  reserves 
that  are  on  hand  with  most  consumers. 
Marine  freights,  Hampton  Roads  to 
Boston,  are  easy  on  the  basis  of  90c. 
for  large  vessels  and  barges,  with 
smaller  bottoms  at  $1  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  draft  of  water  and  handling 
facilities.  From  New  York  to  Boston 
small  box  barges  can  easily  be  had  at 
$1  flat.  In  every  direction,  there  is  a 
surplus  of  tonnage. 

The  keen  competition  for  steam  coal 
business  is  reflected  at  retail  in  Boston. 
While  the  asking  price  on  high  grades 
is  $8.25  per  net  ton  delivered,  actual 
prices  run  down  all  the  way  from  $8 
to  $7  flat  on  special  short-term  con- 
tracts. From  the  appearance  of  things 
here  one  would  never  suppose  mining 
had  been  suspended  in  large  numbers 
of  operations  now  for  30  days. 
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Eastern  Inland 


Scarcity  of  Tonnage  Believed 
To  Presage  Lively  Market 

Stocks  Shrink  with  Industrial  Improve- 
ment—Upward   Tendency    in    Prices 
and     Expected     Freight     Cut     Delay 
Buying — Lake  Business  Shows  Prog- 
ress. 
STOCKS    are    going    down    more 
rapidly  as  the  industrial  situation 
improves.    There  is  no  great  spot  de- 
mand as  yet  except    for    byproduct 
coal,    but   tonnage    available     is     so 
scarce  that  shippers  are  anticipating 
a  lively  market  in  the  near  future. 
Quotations  show  an  upward  tendency 
and  this  coupled  with  the   expected 
reduction  in  coal  freights  is  causing 
consumers      to     delay      purchasing, 
utilizing  their  reserves  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Lake  business  is  progressing  al- 
though the  tonnage  moved  is  almost 
entirely  on  a  spot  basis.  Non-union 
producers  are  sending  heavy  supplies 
to  the  lower  ports  and  shipments 
from  Kentucky  were  so  heavy  that 
temporary  embargoes  were  placed 
against  certain  mines  last  week. 

CLEVELAND 


shipped  to  the  Lake  and  transshipped 
by  water  to  destination. 

Prices  have  advanced  materially. 
This  is  especially  true  of  mine  run  which 
is  now  ranging  at  about  the  same  level 
as  lump.  Dealers  as  a  rule  are  not 
taking  on  stocks,  being  interested  more 
in  cleaning  up.  Retail  prices  have  ad- 
vanced slightly,  but  not  as  much  as 
prices  at  the  mines. 

Indications  point  to  a  better  Lake 
Trade  as  inquiries  from  that  source  are 
more  numerous.  A  considerable  ton- 
nage on  the  upper  docks  is  now  being 
moved.  Prices  for  Lake  tonnage  are 
very  much  mixed  up  and  few  contracts 
have  been  placed. 


With  general  business  activity  in- 
creasing and  stocks  of  coal  dimmishmg 
the  market  is  beginning  to  show  more 
signs  of  life.  Inquiries  from  steel  mills 
and  general  industries  are  increasmg 
and  railroads  are  buying.  Little  coal  is 
moving  from  dealer  to  consunier,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  not  available. 

Developments  are  sho■v^^ng  that  many 
industrial  users  miscalculated  betore 
the  strike  began.  The  chief  trouble 
with  their  judgment  was  that  they 
failed  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  re- 
covery of  business  which  is  now  appear- 
ine  Many  plants  in  March  had  suf- 
ficient coal  to  run  them  for  60  days  or 
more  after  the  strike  began  at  the  rate 
of  operations  then  prevailing  Since 
then  sales  have  picked  up  and  stocks 
are  melting  more  rapidly  than  had  been 

^'prices  are  not  bounding  upward  but 
operators  look  for  higher  figures  before 
the  strike  is  over.  ^       ^     ^  ■     u 

No  real  resumption  of  output  is  be- 
lieved possible  before  June  1.  In  the 
meantime  an  interesting  development 
has  been  the  unloading  of  vessels  at 
lower  ports  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  fuel  needed  here. 

COLUMBUS 

With  practically  all  of  coal  on  track 
cleaned  up  there  is  a  better  demand  for 
all  grades  except  domestic.  Apparently 
the  effects  of  the  strike  are  beginning  to 

show  ,  .     i,     ,.     ^ 

Buying  of  byproduct  coal  is  the  best 
feature  of  the'market.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  Pocahontas  is  being  bought 
by  plants  in  the  Buffalo  section  to  be 


PITTSBURGH 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  union 
strike.  Mines  are  all  closed,  one  excep- 
tion being  the  strip-mined  coal  on  the 
Panhandle,  which  remains  in  the  market 
with  the  usual  production.  There  is  no 
Westmoreland  coal  in  the  market,  the 
district  being  closed  by  non-union 
strikes. 

Connellsville  coal  has  been  con- 
tinuously on  the  market  since  the  strike 
started.  While  production  in  the  gen- 
eral Connellsville  region  has  been  cut 
down  by  nearly  two-thirds,  the  offerings 
have  been  of  no  small  volume. 

Prices  at  first  rose  rapidly  as  some 
large  consumers  were  heavy  buyers. 
A  week  ago  these  buyers  began  to  cur- 
tail their  purchases.  One  withdrew 
entirely  and  after  a  few  days  returned 
as  a  buyer  of  prompt  deliveries  at  its 
own  prices.  As  a  result  of  the  lessened 
demand  rather  than  on  account  of  there 
being  increased  production,  the  market 
has  softened,  and  Connellsville  steam 
coal  is  now  quotable  at  $2.50@$2.75, 
and  byproduct  at  $2.85@$3,  with  most 
transactions  at  $2.85. 

Various  reports  that  the  Connells- 
ville strikers  are  already  weakening, 
and  will  very  soon  begin  returning  to 
work  in  large  numbers,  should  be  ac- 
cepted with  much  reserve.  The  striking 
has  not  spread  in  the  past  week,  but 
most  of  the  men  are  likely  to  stay  out 
for  quite  a  while.  There  will  be  no 
strenuous  action  or  drastic  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  operators  in  meeting  the 
strike,  and  no  strike  breakers,  evictions, 
etc.  The  strikes  will  be  allowed  to  die 
out  as  they  are  certain  to  do  in  time. 
The  U.  M.  W.  has  never  had  a  foothold 
in  the  Connellsville  region  and  there 
has  been  no  big  strike  there  since  1894. 
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Stripping  mines  continue  to  operate. 
Their  production  has  been  impeded 
somewhat  during  the  week  by  rains, 
but  the  volume  of  output  is  between 
15,000  and  40,000  tons  per  week. 

Most  of  the  Lake  cargo  coal  is  being 
shipped  from  eastern  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  to  ports  of  Toledo  and 
Sandusky,  respectively.  Accumulation 
of  coal  under  load  at  Toledo  terminals 
has  resulted  in  temporary  embargoes 
being  placed  by  the  B.  &  0.  against 
coals  from   certain   Kentucky   mines. 

It  is  difficult  to  crystallize  spot  prices 
into  what  might  be  considered  a  range 
of  quotations  because  of  the  various 
grades  from  the  different  fields  and  on 
which  this  market  has  not  heretofore 
been  dependent.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  prices  have   stiffened. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at 
Cleveland  continue  about  50  per  cent,  of 
normal  requirements,  total  receipts  for 
the  week  ended  April  22  amounting  to 
715  cars,  583  cars  to  industry  and  132 
cars  to  retail  yards. 

BUFFALO 

The  coal  trade  refuses  to  be  even  sen- 
sational. From  the  fact  that  salesmen 
from  mining  centers  are  rather  nu- 
merous it  would  appear  that  the  output 
is  rather  in  excess  of  the  demand,  but 
both  are  very  small  and  promise  to  con- 
tinue so.  Consumers  are  just  beginning 
to  draw  on  their  stock  piles,  so  the 
strike  has  accomplished  little  as  yet. 

More  non-union  men  have  joined  the 
strike  than  was  expected,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  wagon  mines  are  open- 
ing fast.  That  class  of  coal  cannot 
be  produced  cheaply  as  it  could  in 
ordinary  rail  mines  at  moderate  wages. 

So  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  be  the 
outcome.  Some  coal  is  coming  in  from 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  but  it  has 
to  sell  high  on  account  of  the  heavy 
freight  rate. 

With  some  coal  selling  up  to  a  dollar 
higher  the  bulk  of  what  little  is  mov- 
ing goes  at  about  old  prices:  $2.60  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pitts- 
burgh and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for- 
Alleghany  Valley  and  other  mine  run 
and  $2  for  slack. 


EASTERN   OHIO 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  situ- 
ation is  the  announcement  that  two  car- 
goes of  Lake  coal,  being  held  at  Lorain, 
are  to  be  unloaded  to  meet  a  demand  in 
that  quarter  from  certain  steel  mills 
and  railroads.  Other  steamers  may 
likewise  be  divested  of  their  cargoes. 

However,  barring  isolated  cases,  an 
abundant  quantity  of  storage  fuel  re- 
mains well  distributed  throughout  this 
section.  The  general  market  is  quiet; 
demand  is  at  a  standstill  and  inquiries 
are  few.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
larger  users  are  willing  to  place  orders 
at  attractive  prices  looking  to  aug- 
mentation of  their  stocks,  yet  there  is  no 
particular  inquiry  for  that  purpose. 


DETROIT 

Some  wholesalers  and  jobbers  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  demand  to  the  efforts  of  steel 
companies  to  add  to  their  stocks  of  coal. 
There  is,  however,  not  much  change,  as 
regards  the  general  class  of  industrial 
consumers. 

Among  some  of  the  jobbers  criti- 
cism is  heard  of  certain  mine  selling- 
agencies  which  are  accused  of  reporting 
their  inability  to  comply  with  agree- 
ments for  shipping  coal,  which  the  job- 
bers say  was  purchased  at  prices 
slightly  lower  than  are  now  obtainable. 
Nearly  all  sizes  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  coals  are  now  being  quoted 
$2.50@$2.75.  Smokeless  lump  and  egg 
is  $2.75@$3,  mine  run,  $2,  and  nut, 
pea  and  slack  $1.75@$2. 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Non-union  mines  continue  to  operate 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  close  them  down  and  de- 
spite a  good  deal  of  intimidation  on  the 
part  of  the  union.  There  are  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  mines  in  this  dis- 
trict in  operation  and  production  is  not 
far  short  of  50,000  tons  a  week.  There 
is  a  brisker  demand  for  mine  run  and 
prices  are  on  a  higher  level. 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


Asking  Prices  Boosted; 

Market  Running  Wild 

Quotations  Show  Wide  Range,  Due  to 
Curtailed  Supply  and  Heavy  Buying 
— Lake  Buyers  Active — Cars  Scarce 
in  Hazard  and  Bell  Counties. 

PRICES  are  spread  over  a  wide 
range.  Wholesalers  and  jobbers 
have  been  boosting  asking  prices  and 
the  market  has  been  running  wild. 
The  shortened  supply  and  heavy  buy- 
ing orders  are  responsible  for  this 
condition.  Lake  buyers  have  been  so 
active  that  the  L.  &  N.  was  forced  to 
restrict  the  movement  to  Lake  Erie 
ports  for  a  few  days.  A  car  shortage 
has  developed  in  Hazard  and  Bell 
counties.  Kentucky  producers  are 
now  selling  most  of  their  coal  on  a 
mine-run  basis,  ranging  $2.75@|3. 

Many  mines  are  sold  up  for  May 
but  while  production  of  free  coal  is 
increasing  there  is  no  tendency  to- 
ward any  price  reduction.  Smoke- 
less values  have  been  enhanced  by 
the  high-volatile  activity. 


CINCINNATI 

There  have  been  some  large  buying 
orders  placed  here.  The  Pennsylvania 
is  credited  with  having  purchased  1,200 
cars  of  steam  coal  within  the  past  week. 
The  rush  of  Lake  buyers  has  crippled 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  L.  &  N.  and 
lestrictions  were  placed  upon  shipments 
to  Lake  Erie  ports  the  whole  of  the 
first  part  of  the  week.  Companies  in 
Logan,  Thacker  and  Williamson  fields 
have  more  free  coal  to  offer,  but  it  looks 
reasonable  that  this  tonnage  will  be 
forced  to  the  higher  price  level.  Quite 
a  number  of  mines  are  sold  up  for  May 
which  is  another  means  toward  the  up- 
ward trend  in  price.  Quotations  are 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Smokeless  business  continues  to  bet- 
ter itself  as  a  reflection  of  the  activity 
in  the  high-volatile  market.  However, 
a  greater  curb  is  held  on  the  price 
question.  Screenings  are  now  on  the 
same  basis  as  mine  run  with  screened 
nut  taking  a  25c.  premium  over  the 
two.  There  is  also  a  price  distinction 
drawn  between  the  egg  and  the  lump, 
the  latter  being  25c.  higher  in  price  on 
the  ton. 

While  a  few  householders  are  taking 
in  supplies  this  retail  movement  is  only 
seasonal  and  normal.  Smokeless  lump 
is  $7.50(a)$7.75,  mine  run  is  $G.-,()C<v 
$6.75,  which  is  the  same  price  for  bitu- 
minous lump.  The  range  on  slack  i.- 
now   $5(S)$5.50. 

HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

Approximately    5    per    cent    of    tho 

mines   are   operating,   despite   the   fact 

that  this  is  a  strongly  organized  field. 

Many  miners  are  asking  for  an  oppor- 


tunity to  work  and  when  conditions 
warrant  it  producers  believe  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  operate  a  great  many 
more  mines.  There  is  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter market  for  steam  and  byproduct, 
the  principal  demand  coming  from  the 
East. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

All  production  records  are  being 
broken  in  the  Logan  field  owing  to  the 
heavier  demand.  Nearly  all  mines  are 
in  operation  and  producing  to  ca- 
pacity. More  fuel  is  being  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets  although  the  bulk  of 
the  output  is  going  to  Western  markets. 
Miners  showing  no  inclination  to  cease 
work  since  earnings  are  on  a  larger 
.scale  than  they  were  before  wages  were 
readjusted. 

Production  in  the  Williamson  field  is 
being  maintained  at  more  than  121,000 
tons  a  week  as  against  82,000  tons  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  The 
only  source  of  loss  so  far  is  "no  market" 
and  that  is  aflPecting  production  to  the 
extent  of  30  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Nearly  all  mines  are  in  operation  and 
shipping  coal  to  Western  markets. 

NORTHEIASTERN    KENTUCKY 

There  was  a  further  increase  in  pro- 
duction in  the  week  ending  April  22,  as 
a  result  of  a  better  demand.  Unbilled 
loads  held  on  sidings  for  a  time  have 
disappeared  entirely.  Not  only  is  there 
a  better  general  demand  for  steam  and 
byproduct  but  the  Lakes  are  also  pro- 
viding an  outlet.  Concerns  dependent 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  fields  are  secur- 
ing some  of  the  tonnage  of  this  district. 
Prices  have  stiffened  materially. 


LOW-VOLATILE    FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
There  are  evidences  of  a  gradual  re- 
turn to  normal  conditions  in  the  New 
River  field  although  production  is  still 
much  below  the  average  observed  be- 
fore the  strike.  There  were  more  mines 
in  operation  in  the  week  ended  April  22 
and  in  the  days  immediately  following 
than  during  the  period  ended  April  15, 
five  or  six  companies  having  resumed 
operations.  There  is  a  much  better 
demand  at  Tide  and  in  Inland  East 
markets  and  prices  are  on  a  higher 
level. 

In  the  Winding  Gulf  district  there  has 
been  a  reaction  against  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  Production  continues  at 
about  23,000  tons  a  day  or  about  3,000 
tons  a  day  under  normal.  More  men 
are  at  work  and  there  is  a  better 
market  with  much  more  coal  flowing  to 
Tidewater  and  to  Inland  East  markets. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

At  no  time  during  the  present  year 
has  productoin  been  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  Pocahontas  region.  The  average 
daily  output  is  not  far  short  of  75,000 
tons.  Heavier  production  is  due  to  a 
better  market  in  the  East  and  par- 
ticularly at  Tidewater.  Prices  are  on 
a  little  higher  level.  The  strike  is  not 
affecting  mining  conditions  in  this 
district. 

Tug    River    production    was    not   far 


short  of  100,000  tons  in  the  week  ended 
April  22  under  the  stimulus  of  a  better 
demand  and  with  steel  mills  especially 
seeking  more  coal.  No  change  has 
been  observed  in  labor  conditions,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  59  mines  in  this  region 
being  in  operation. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Demand  for  all  grades  improved 
considei-ably  during  the  past  week. 
Harlan  and  Pineville  are  filled  with 
outside  buyers  and  a  great  deal  of  bid- 
ding is  going  on.  Prices  have  ad- 
vanced to  where  best  Harlan  and 
Straight  Creek  mine  run  is  in  good 
demand  at  $2.50@$2.75.  Production 
continues  to  lag,  although  it  is  better 
than  at  any  time  since  the  strike  be- 
gan. There  are  a  great  number  of 
mines  working  without  any  agreement 
of  any  kind  and  in  some  of  these  camps 
the  union  charters  have  been  surrend- 
ered. 

A  good  deal  of  labor  is  drifting  into 
the  field  from  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
and  some  from  the  North.  None  of 
the  mines  that  are  now  operating  have 
lost  any  ground  to  the  union,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  report  that  men  are  grad- 
ually drifting  back. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

There  is  no  change  to  be  noted  in 
market  conditions.  The  trade  is  very 
quiet,  inquiry  light  and  new  business 
of  small  volume.  Industrial  opera- 
tions have  not  revived  sufficiently 
to  create  an  increased  or  more  di- 
versified demand  than  has  existed 
for  some  time.  There  has  been  no- 
inquiry  as  yet  outside  the  territory 
regularly   served  by  this  district. 

Domestic  coal  buying  is  slow  and 
dealers  are  showing  no  disposition  to- 
ward haste  in  making  contracts  for  next 
winter's  supply,  although  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  fairly  good  tonnage  has  been 
contracted  for  in  the  high  grades. 

Steam  prices  have  not  changed. 
Quotations  on  domestic  grades  for  May 
are  as  follows,  per  net  ton  mines: 

Big    Seam    ?1.95@$2.10 

Carbon    Hill    2.20®    2.45 

Cahaba    2.95(p>    3.4.5 

Black  Creek    2.75  (§)    2.95 

Corona    2.45 (ffi    2.70 

Montevallo     3.70®    3.95. 

Production  is  showing  a  decline  on 
account  of  the  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  railroad  fuel  being  taken.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  has  taken  prac- 
tically no  coal  in  the  last  three  weeks, 
while  the  Frisco,  Southern  and  other 
lines  are  far  below  the  quotas.  Fur- 
nace companies  are  increasing  produc- 
tion steadily,  which  will  partially  take 
care  of  the  loss  in  output  at  commercial 
operations. 

VIRGINIA 

Production  ranges  from  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  potential  capacity.  In  the 
Clinch  Vallev  district  served  by  the 
N.  &  W.  about  145  cars  a  day  are  being 
produced.  There  is  a  heavier  demand 
for  mine  run  but  not  for  domestic 
grades.  Prices  have  stiffened  on  mine 
run  to  $2@$2.50.  Some  industries 
which  have  been  deprived  of  their 
regular  supply  through  a  suspension  of' 
operations  in  other  fields  are  seeking 
coal  in  this  territory. 
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News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


ALABAMA 

The  spui-  track  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Ry.  from  McComb's  Switch  to  the  new 
Overton  mines  of  the  Alabama  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  has  been  completed  and  coal  is 
now  being  transported  over  it.  Sidetracks 
are  also  being  constructed  to  the  mine  of 
the   County  Coal   Co.,  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Birmingham  was  chosen  as  the  1923 
meeting  place  of  the  Southeastern  Coal 
Merchants'  Association,  which  recently 
adjourned  its  sessions  in  Atlanta.  C.  M 
Farrar,  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  elected  president. 


ALASKA 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  Lake 
ii  Export  Coal  Corporation,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  examine  the  Chicaloon  Mine  in 
Alaska  with  a  view  to  leasing  the  property 
or  entering  into  a  working  arrangement 
with  the  Government.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  very  an.\ious  to  have  this  property 
operated,  so  as  to  insure  an  independent 
jsupply  of  Navy  grade  coal  in  the  Pacific. 
ilaj.  Lewis  Hornberger  is  en  route  to 
Alaska  with  a  party  of  coal  mining  engi- 
neers to  examine  the  property. 

COLORADO 

Coal  mining  may  take  on  a  decidedly 
bigger  aspect  if  the  Moffat  tunnel  measure, 
■now  considered  by  the  Colorado  legislature 
in  extraordinary  session,  is  passed,  and  the 
counties  directly  affected  bonded  to  insure 
construction  of  the  big  bore  through  the 
Colorado  Rockies.  The  tunnel,  if  approved, 
■will  not  only  save  considerable  mileage, 
l3ut  insure  transportation  facilities  the  year 
round  for  mining  interests  in  Routt  and 
Moffat  counties. 


ILLINOIS 

.1.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Chicago,  addressed  the 
Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion at  a  luncheon  recently,  urging  the  men 
of  the  trade  to  adopt  better  credit  report- 
ing methods  by  cooperative  action.  Colo- 
nel Sanborn  publishes  the  Coal  Dealers' 
Blue  Book. 

H.  C.  Perry,  of  Hillsboro,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Indiana  &  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation,  was  in  Chicago  on  company 
business    recently. 

The  International  Railway  Fnel  Associa- 
tion has  announced  an  addition  to  the 
program  of  its  convention  to  be  held  at 
Chicago,  on  May  22  to  25.  F.  G.  Lister, 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern  R.R.  will  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Effect  of  Circulation  on  Locomotive 
Boiler  Efficiency." 

J.  N.  McCabe,  vice-president  of  the 
Gruschow-McCabe  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  '.s 
now  traveling  the  Eastern  coal  fields. 

W.  A.  Brewerton,  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Sangamon  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Springfield 
recently. 

Two  mines  owned  by  the  Donk  Bros. 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  probably 
worked  their  last  day  March  31,  just  be- 
fore the  strike  started.  Definite  plans  have 
t)een  made  by  the  company  to  abandon 
mine  No.  1  at  Collinsville,  a  new  mine 
which  has  been  opened  up  at  Edwardsville 
only  a  few  months  ago,  practically  t.ak;ng 
the  place  of  this  mine.  Mine  No.  3  of  the 
company  located  at  Troy,  will  probably  be 
shut  down  and  abandoned. 

Jonah  Flavel,  general  superintendent  of 
two  mines  at  Duquoin,  owned  by  the  Jewel 
Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  strike  by  taking  a  vaca- 
tion and  fishing  trip. 

The  Soper  Coal  Co..  which  at  one  time 
operated  several  mines  in  Perry  County, 
has  filed  notice  of  dissolution  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state.  Mines  at  Cutler.  Pinck- 
neyville  and  other  points  were  operated  by 
this  company  until  about  3  years  ago, 
when  they  were  sold  to  another  company. 
Headquarters  of  the  concern  are  located 
at   Mt.   Vernon. 

The  South  Fulton  Coal  Co.,  Astoria,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $200,000. 
The  company  will  operate  a  nearby  mine. 
The  incorporators  are  John  Long,  James 
M.  Curless  and  Howard  L.  Schaefer. 


J.  D.  Zook,  vice-president  of  the  Nason 
Coal  Co.,  Garner  Williams,  general  super- 
intendent, and  C.  W.  Smith,  chief  engineer, 
have  recently  been  in  Virden  inspecting  the 
North  Mine,  owned  by  the  Nason  company. 
The  company  is  now  erecting  a  steel  tipple 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one  which  has 
been  dismantled.  The  company  will  also 
improve  the  North  Mine  with  substantial, 
permanent  buildings  and  modern  machin- 
ery above  ground  and  with  heavy  steel 
rails,  enlarged  working  space  and  other 
improvements  at  the  bottom. 

C.  F.  Gleason,  superintendent  of  the  Scott. 
Smith  Coal  Co.  mine  at  Duquoin,  has  re- 
signed his  position  with  the  company.  His 
future  plans  are  not  known  and  his  suc- 
cessor has  not   yet   been   named. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  has  purchased 
the  Cambria  mine  of  the  Carterville  &  Big 
Muddy   Coal   Co.,   near   Carterville. 

The  Bell  Union  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  with 
main  office  at  Philadelphia,  announces  the 
opening  of  a  sales  office  at  9S5  Old  Colony 
BIdg.,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  Herbert  A. 
Hatfield,  formerly  with  the  Astel  Coal  Co. 
and   the  Taylor  Coal  Co. 

The  O'Gara  Coal  Co.  has  announced  that 
it  will  start  the  erection  of  a  modern  two- 
story  office  building  in  Harrisburg.  The 
company  controls  a  number  of  mines 
through  Harrisburg.  The  former  offices  of 
the  company  at  Harrisburg  were  destroyed 
in  March  by  fire.  The  new  building  will 
cost  between   $40,000   and   $50,000. 


INDIANA 

R.  J.  Smith,  manager  of  the  Deep  Vein 
Coal  Co.,  at  Princeton,  recently  signed  a 
petition  before  the  city  council  of  that 
place.  asking  the  right  to  construct 
switches  from  the  Southeastern  R.R. 
tracks  to  a  new  mine  location.  The  peti- 
tion was  granted.  The  new  shaft,  it  is 
stated  will  be  concreted  down  to  tne  lock. 
It  is  planned  to  have  the  mine  woriimg 
by  November  1. 

Lawrence  Lyons,  director  of  Indiana 
state  highways,  and  George  J.  Nattkamper 
of  Terre  Haute,  were  at  Princeton,  re- 
cently in  consultation  with  directors  of  the 
Princeton  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is 
understood  that  they  propose  to  construct  a 
traction  line  from  Princeton  to  the  coal 
fields  east  and  southeast  of  that  city.  The 
plan  is  that  the  line  would  be  a  coal  carry- 
ing road  and  that  it  would  also  operate 
miners'  trains.  No  definite  action  was 
taken,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  directors 
and  visitors  going  over  the  general  situ- 
ation. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Calhoun  interests,  which  operate 
the  Frankfort  Coal  Elevator  Co.,  mines 
near  Beattyville,  and  a  fieet  of  barges  and 
towboats  to  handle  river  coal  transporta- 
tion, having  recently  secured  lease  on  prop- 
erty at  Louisville  for  a  coal  transfer  sta- 
tion for  rehandling  from  water  to  rail, 
have  put  in  temporary  equipment  at  that 
point,  and  secured  a  lease  on  property 
above  the  falls  for  a  second  terminal, 
planning  another  on  the  north  side,  for 
New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind..  hand- 
ling. The  Calhoun  interests  are  behind  the 
formation  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Co., 
and  their  equipment  will  be  the  start  of  a 
promised  large  line  of  river  equipment  to 
be  owned  by  the  new  million  dollar  com- 
pany. This  company  has  in  its  organiza- 
tion as  directors,  James  P.  Barnes,  of  the 
Louisville  Railway  Co.,  and  Harry  Reid. 
of  the  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.  This 
will  mean  considerable  distribution  at 
Louisville  and  into  southern  Indiana  by 
interurban  connection,  and  probably 
freight  street  car  connection,  from  termi- 
nal to  outlying  plants  and  country  yards. 
The  interurbans  may  also  whip  the  rail- 
roads into  aiding  the  terminal  idea,  which 
heretofore    they    have    fought. 

-\mended  articles  have  been  filed  by  the 
Proctor  Coal  Co..  Williamsburg,  reducing 
its  capital  stock  from   $300,000  to  $200,000. 

-A.  visitor  in  the  Harlan  field  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  was  James  O.  Watson, 
of  Fairmont,  who  is  interested  in  a  large 
tract   in  that   section. 


What  appears  to  be  a  new  market  for 
Kentucky  coal  was  opened  up  through  the 
coal  strike,  and  brought  about  the  first 
shipment  of  Hazard  coal  in  New  York 
State.  The  rate  on  coal,  from  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  fields  to  BiJfEalo  is  $2.51  and 
with  the  Lake  rate,  rail,  to  Toledo  at  $2.11 
and  8Jc.  handling  charges  plus  a  Lake  rate 
of  32c.  cargoes  could  be  laid  down  in 
Buffalo  at  just  Jc.  higher  than  they  could 
from   the   usual  source   of  supply. 

Some  big  things  are  in  prospect  on  the 
Ohio  River  at  Louisville,  which  will  have 
considerable  effect  on  the  coal  trade.  The 
Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  has  chartered 
a  subsidiary  as  the  Louisville  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Co.,  and  plans  to  harness  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  River,  under  a  plan  whereby  the 
Government  is  figuring  on  rebuilding  higher 
wickets  and  dams.  At  present  this  com- 
pany is  a  large  consumer,  owns  a  mine  at 
Echols,  and  twenty-five  steel  cars  for  mov- 
ing its  fuel  from  the  mines  to  Louisville, 
but  for  some  time  past  has  been  buying 
coal  on  the  open  market,  finding  this  plan 
cheaper  than  to  produce  its  own  coal  under 
existing  conditions. 

The  New  Duane  Coal  Co.  has  been  or- 
ganized in  the  Hazard  coal  field  by  A.  S. 
Petry  and  others,  with  $50,000  capital  after 
purchasing  the  plant  of  the  Duane  Coal 
Co.  on  Lett's  Creek,  a  new  field  in  Perry 
County.  The  new  company  will  take  over 
the  plant  and  make  a  number  of  improve- 
ments. The  new  work  will  entail  an  ex- 
penditure  of   several  thousand   dollars. 

The  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  coal  land  in  the 
Hazard  coal  field  from  the  Kentucky  River 
Coal   Corporation, 


MINNESOTA 

A  labor  organization  of  Minneapolis  has 
filed  objection  with  President  Harding 
against  the  appointment  of  Judge  John  F. 
McGee,  of  Minneapolis,  to  the  position  of 
federal  judge,  on  the  ground  that  as  a 
member  of  the  public  safety  commission  of 
Minnesota,  he  was  unjust  and  offensive  to 
organized  labor.  He  was  equally  offensive 
to  the  coal  trade,  when  acting  as  fuel  ad- 
ministrator, but  its  members  have  not  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  appointment  to  the 
federal  bench,  if  there  should  be  any  dan- 
ger  of   that    occurring. 


MISSOURI 

The  hea\  .\  rains  have  formed  a  large  lake 
on  the  mine  property  of  the  Callaway 
County  Coal  Co.,  south  of  Fulton.  This  is 
a  strip  mine,  and  not  only  the  coal  but  the 
stripping  machinery  is  covered  with  water. 
About  ten  feet  of  the  water  can  be  with- 
drawn by  dynamiting  the  sides  of  the  em- 
bankment, but  the  remainder  will  have  to 
be  pumped  out. 

Litigation  e.xtending  over  a  period  of 
four  years  and  involving  $138,000  has  just 
been  settled  by  Judge  Fred  Lamb,  of  Salis- 
bury, who  directed  a  verdict  in  the  case 
of  Martin  &  Hubbell  Coal  Co..  of  Kansas 
City  vs.  the  Ray  County  Coal  Co.,  of  Rich- 
mond, the  decision  being  in  favor  of  the 
latter  firm.  Suit  was  first  brought  against 
the  Ray  County  company  for  alleged  breach 
of  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  output 
of  the  Richmond  mine,  from  May  1.  1916. 
to  July  31.   1918. 


NEW  YORK 

Aimed  to  be  a  business-developer,  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  have  issued  and 
are  distributing  gratis  to  shippers  the  larg- 
est railroad  reference  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  It  contains  the  names  of  more 
than  50,000  individual  concerns  on  their 
rails,  classified  l>y  commodities,  localities 
and  railroad  facilities.  Commercial  and 
kindred  business  organizations,  with  the 
names  of  their  presidents  and  secretaries 
and  number  of  members,  as  well  as  all 
banking  institutions  located  on  the  New 
York  Central  system,  are  alphabetically 
listed.  Requests  for  copies  may  be  sent 
direct  to  the  Publicity  Department.  New- 
York  Central  Lines.  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal,  New   York. 

General  offices  of  the  Iron  Products 
Corporation  and  subsidiary  concerns  are 
now  located  at  41  E.  42  St.  iNev%  Ifork 
City.  Among  the  companies  affected  by  the 
move  are :  The  Central  Foundr.v  Co..  Central 
Iron  *  Conl  Co..  and  the  Chattanooga  Iron 
et  Coal  Corporation. 

The  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  *  Coke  Co.'s 
report  for  the  first  three  months  of  this 
vear  shows  sross  earnings  of  $65,620,  as 
compared  with  $633,738  in  the  same  period 
of  1921.  Net  loss  .after  interest  and  taxes 
was  $81,047.  against  a  net  income  of  $471,- 
356  in  the  same  period  of  1921. 
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P«ale,  Peacock  St  Kerr  announce  tne  re- 
moval of  their  New  York  ofBces  to  No.  1 
Broadway. 

PiDinB  &  Co.  has  moved  to  2  Rector  St., 
New   York  City, 

The  Koebling  Coal  Co.,  has  moved  to 
90  West  St.,  New  York  City,  telephone. 
Rector  615S. 

J.  tt.  Galloway  of  New  York  will  again 
head  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.,  a  Maryland 
corporation,  having  been  elected  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  stockholders.  The 
following  board  of  directors  was  also  re- 
elected :  J.  W.  Galloway,  New  York  ;  John 
T.  Manson,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Gordon 
Smith  of  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  George  Paull  ot 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. ;  George  Hewlett  of  New 
York  ;  Nathan  Todd  Porter,  Jr.  ot  New- 
York,  and  J.  E.  McGowan  of  New  York. 


OHIO 

Exceptions  have  been  filed  by  attorneys 
•with  the  common  pleas  court  against  the 
payment  of  any  coal  awards  in  the  con- 
tested cases  of  coal  purchased  by  the  state 
under  methods  which  were  held  to  be  il- 
legal. At  that  time  State  Treasurer  Tracy 
was  named  as  master  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  question  of  payment  on 
coal  contracts  which  were  held  illegal  but 
upon  which  coal  deliveries  had  been  made. 
He  has  recommended  the  payment  of  J7  7.- 
000  which  is  a  reduction  of  more  than 
$20,000  in  the  original  recommendations. 
The  attorneys  representing  M.  E.  Thrail- 
kill,  who  brought  the  original  suit,  object 
to  paj-ment  of  any  sum. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  re- 
ports about  a  dozen  stripping  operations  in 
Jefferson  and  Harrison  counties  going  witli 
a  production  of  about  450  cars  or  9,00iJ 
tons  weekly. 

Bids  will  be  opened  May  22  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Columbus  for  approxi- 
mately 10,000  tons  of  IJ-in.  lump  coal,  for 
the  various  school  buildings.  The  coal  is 
to  be  delivered  during  the  summer  months. 

Judge  John  Weld  Peck  in  Cincinnati  has 
allowed  the  Houston  Coal  Co.  the  right  to 
appeal  the  suit  against  the  Government 
to  recover  damages  for  coal  that  was 
seized  by  the  Navy  and  on  which  the  com- 
pany claimed  the  difference  between  the 
amount  allowed  and  the  market  price  of 
the  coal  at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  Jud'-:>' 
Peck  had  dismissed  the  suit  on  the  claim 
that  in  accepting  the  full  allowance  the 
company  had  concluded  the  transaction. 
About  $314,000   is  involved. 

Lake  P.obbit,  of  Charleston,  who  was  in 
Cincinnati  recently  stated  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Vice-President  Quin  Morton  to 
oversee  the  local  office  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.,  for  the  time  being  and  that  he 
would  put  in  his  time  between  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati.  Mr.  Bobbit  was  on  his  way  to 
Chicago  where  he  was  to  supervise  certain 
of  the   company's  affairs  there. 

Damages  of  $100,000  were  caused  when 
after  a  night  of  pouring  rain  the  Brettell 
Coal  Co.'s  tipple  between  Steubenville  and 
Mingo  Junction  was  swept  200  ft.  from  its 
position  on  a  hillside,  to  the  railroad  tracks 
below,  along  the  Ohio  River.  Four  auto- 
mobile trucks,  a  touring  car.  and  a  large 
retaining  wall,  were  swept  along  by  the 
tipple,  which  dumped  its  two  hundred  tons 
of  coal  on  the  tracks. 

The  defendants  in  the  complaint  filed  by 
the  Ohio  Mining  Co.,  and  22  other  coal 
mining  companies  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
against  the  Hocking  Power  Co.,  the  Athens 
Electric  Co.,  and  the  Southern  Ohio  Power 
Co.,  alleging  high  and  unreasonable  rates 
for  electric  current,  have  filed  a  motion  to 
dismiss  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not 
public  utilities.  This  question  is  now  beine 
considered  by  the  commission  and  briefs 
have  been  filed  bv  both  sides.  Until  this 
question  is  decided  the  matter  of  the  rcason- 
ablene.ss  of  the  rates  will  not  be  taken  up: 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Contracts  have  been  let  bv  the  Monnroh 
Fuel  Co..  of  I.atrobe,  for  the"  erection  ot  53 
houses  tn  be  built  at  Rural  Ridge.  Alle- 
gheny County,  work  to  be  started  shortlv. 
The  group  of  houses  is  to  be  built  in  con- 
nection with  the  Monarch  company's  new 
mine  development  east  of  Russeltown  and 
will  comprise  the  first  unit  of  a  modern 
mining  village  that  the  coal  company  will 
ultimately  develop. . 

The  home  of  Thomas  Kelly,  employed  as 
an  electrician  at  the  Garfleld-Smokelexo 
Coal  Co..  was  blown  up  recently.  Simul- 
taneously the  electrical  equipment  of  his 
•employer.s'  workings  at  Garfield  were 
wrecked  by  persons  still  unknown.  Tlie 
company  employs  non-union  workmen,  but 
some  of  the  men  there  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  strikers,   union  leaders   said. 


Among  the  companies  recently  incorpo- 
rated are  the  following:  International  An- 
thracite Mines,  Inc.,  Scranton,  capital 
stock,  $15,000.  Incorporators:  E.  E. 
Wright,  West  Toronto,  Can. ;  Lovell  G. 
Mickels,  Montreal,  Can.,  and  Ralph  W. 
Rvmer,  Scranton.  Peqoea  Coal  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, $50,000.  Incorporators:  Frederick 
Shoft.  Lancaster ;  William  J.  Faux  and 
Archer  C.  Tunis,  Philadelphia.  The 
Harley-Hankinson  Co..  Clarion,  $30,000. 
J.  E.  Wolfe,  Clarion,  is  treasurer.  Incor- 
porators :  J.  D.  Hankinson,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
Richard  Robbins,  Summerville,  and  C.  F. 
Heath,  Franklin. 

The  N.  J.  Fyock  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of 
Windber,  has  been  incorporated.  The  capi- 
tal stock    is   $200,000. 

The  Beekman  Coal  Mining  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  under  Delaware  laws.  Head- 
quarters will  be  at  Ransaytown ;  capital, 
$75,000. 

The  Co-operative  Department  of  Mining 
Engineering  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh,  announces  the  offer  of 
two  fellowships  in  mining  research  and  two 
in  teaching  and  research,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Fel- 
lowships are  open  to  the  graduates  of  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools  who  are 
properly  qualiiled  to  undertake  research 
investigations.  The  value  of  each  fellow- 
ship is  $750  per  year  of  ten  months  begin- 
ning July  1st  for  the  position  of  Research 
Fellow  and  August  1st  for  Teaching  Fellow. 

A  State  charter  has  been  granted  to  the 
People's  Fuel  &  Suppl.T  Co.,  ot  Red  Lion. 
It  will  mine  coal  and  manufacture  coal 
products.  Its  capital  stock  is  $100,000  and 
its  incorporators  are  Benjamin  S.  Sentz, 
Samuel  A.  Roseman  and  Samuel  C.  Craley, 
Red  Lion.  Notice  has  been  filed  by  G.  C. 
Woodward,  treasurer,  Philadelphia,  of  an 
increase  in  the  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
pany from  nothing  to   $200,000. 

The  McGregor  Coal  Co.  has  notified  the 
State  Department  at  Harrisburg  that  it 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $75,000 
to  $110,000.  Perry  L.  Wingert  is  president 
and  the  company  operates  in  Jefferson 
County. 

The  Keystone  Fuel  Corporation,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  chartered  with  capital 
stock  of  $25,000  ;  treasurer,  Charles  R. 
Anthonv,  Pittsburgh.  Incorporators,  J.  B. 
Nicklas,  Jr.,  J.  H.  McClure.  and  H.  B. 
Maser,    Pittsburgh. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
firmed the  findings  of  Judge  Henry,  of  Le- 
banon County,  in  releasing  for  the  use  of 
the  Thomas  Colliery  Co.,  approximately 
450,000  tons  of  coal  under  the  borough  of 
Shenandoah.  The  Home  Brewing  Co.  is 
declared  to  have  no  right  to  an  injunction 
restricting  the  mining  of  coal,  but  this  is 
no  bar  to  any  action  for  recovery  of  dam- 
ages which  might  arise  from  such  mining. 
This  is  the  finish  of  a  case  which  has  long 
interested  Schuylkill  County.  It  was  origi- 
nally brought  against  the  Thomas  com- 
pany, and  the  original  injunction  was 
granted  by  Judge  Marr  in  November,  1904, 
the  brewing  company  alleging  a  menace  to 
its   plant. 

Appeals  have  been  taken  by  the  I,ehigh 
VaUey  Coal  Co.  from  the  assessment  on 
certain  coal  lands  made  by  the  Scranton 
authorities,  the  company  having  applied  to 
the  mayor  and  city  councilmen,  sitting  as 
a  board  of  revision,  for  a  reduction  in  the 
valuation.  Re-survey  of  the  coal  lands  of 
the   city   is   to   get   under  way  at  once. 


VIRGINIA 

B.  T.  GrifBn,  member  of  the  firm  of  Grif- 
fin Brothers,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Norfolk  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting.  Oscar  Ferebee  of 
Nottingham  &  Wrenn,  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  and  C.  O.  Santos,  of  Johns 
Brothers,   secretary   and  treasurer. 

Nottingham  &  Wrenn  were  recently 
awarded  a  verdict  of  $50,000  against  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  for  alleged  overcharges 
in  shipments  of  coal,  and  for  alleged  di- 
versions of  coal  supplies  from  the  com- 
pany's shipments.  The  suit  has  been 
pending  for  many  months. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
The  St.  George  Coal  Co.  has  been 
launched  by  Elmer  C.  St.  George  of  Charles- 
ton and  his  associates,  this  company  plan- 
ning to  operate  near  Julian,  which  will  be 
the  general  headquarters  of  the  new  con- 
cern. The  company  is  capitalized  at  $25.- 
nno.  Associated  with  Mr.  St.  George  in  the 
new  enterprise  are:  F.  C.  Fenimore.  of  St. 
Albans :  Paul  Fezko.  Steve  Gyovai.  of 
Julian  and  George  Novak  of  Van. 


Oflicials  of  the   Cleveland  &  Morgantown 

Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
spent  the  second  week  of  April  inspecting 
the  properties  of  this  company  in  Monon- 
galia County.  During  the  week  the  four 
mines  of  the  company,  company  houses  and 
other  property  was  inspected. 

Bluefield  business  men  have  formed  the 
PocaJiontas  Red  .4sh  Coal  Corporation, 
which  will  operate  in  McDowell  County  on 
a  small  scale,  having  its  headquarters  at 
laeger.  This  company  has  a  capitalization 
ot  $50,000.  Principally  interested  in  this 
corporation  are:  J.  G.  Magowan,  Thomas 
A.  Weeks,  Patsy  Small,  laeger  ;  J.  R.  Cam- 
eron and  J.  T.   Breth,  of  Bluefield. 

J.  B.  Shumate,  formerly  ot  Bluefield, 
will  head  the  newly  organized  Pocahontas- 
Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  which  will  have  its 
principal  offices  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  This 
company  expects  not  only  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  coal  in  the  Pocahontas,  New 
River  and  Kentucky  fields  but  also  to  deal 
in  coal. 

Logan  coal  men  have  launched  the  Mc- 
Ross  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  which  with  a 
capitalization  ot  $75,000  will  operate  on  a 
fairly  large  scale.  The  general  offices  of 
the  company  are  to  be  at  Logan.  Having 
an  active  part  in  organizing  this  company 
were:  J.  J.  Ross,  of  the  Logan  Mining 
Co.,  H.  A.  McCallister,  H.  N.  Clendenning. 
W.  C.  Devault  and  E.  M.  Jefferys,  all  of 
Logan. 

Men  formerly  prominently  identified  with 
the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  have  organized 
what  will  be  known  as  the  Taylor  Fuel 
Co.,  the  headquarters  of  which  will  be  in 
Morgantown.  Marvin  L.  Taylor  has  be- 
come the  head  of  the  new  concern  and  will 
have  as  his  associates  Harry  C.  Owen  and 
O.  W.  Rider,  botli  ot  whom  were  connected 
with  the  Morgantown  Company  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  concern.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  for  several  years  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Morgantown  company  and  is 
a  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  Whole- 
sale  Coal   Association. 

Development  on  a  large  scale  ot  approxi- 
mately 8.000  acres  ot  smokeless  coal  land 
in  the  Glade  Creek  section  ot  the  New 
River  field  is  presaged  by  the  purchase  on 
the  part  of  this  company  of  the  acreage 
mentioned.  This  land  was  owned  by  J. 
T.  Lightner  and  others.  It  is  understood 
that  the  purchase  price  was  not  far  from 
$600,000  and  that  Cumberland  coal  people 
are  largely  interested  in  the  Fastern  Coal 
&  Mining  Co.,  which  made  the  purchase. 
Estimates  of  the  coal  contained  in  the 
8.000  acres  are  as  high  as  90,000,000  tons, 
this  coal  being  in  three  different  seams. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
the  C.  &  O.  at  the  mouth  ot  Glade  Creek 
to  the  field  it  is  desired  to  develop. 

Eviction  ot  miners  employed  by  the  Rose- 
dale  Coal  Co.,  has  been  ordered  by  Justice 
Posten  of  Monongalia  County  after  a  hear- 
ing held  on  April  21,  the  company  served 
notice  on  its  employees  prior  to  April  1  that 
it  they  ceased  work,  possession  ot  the 
houses  would  be  demanded  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  work,  the  leases  under 
which  the  houses  were  occupied  containing 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  lease  should 
be  terminated  whenever  the  rent  was  not 
paid   in   advance. 

Deaths  in  the  mining  industry  ot  West 
Virginia  reached  a  total  of  thirty-two  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  seventeen  ot  the 
fatalities  being  due  to  falls  of  coal,  slate 
and  timber.  Three  deaths  followed  mine 
car  accidents  and  four  men  were  killed  in 
motor  accidents.  Two  miners  were  elec- 
trocuted, two  were  killed  in  premature  ex- 
plosions, one  man  was  killed  in  a  mining 
machine  accident  and  three  died  from  vari- 
ous causes  outside   the  mines. 

WISCONSIN 

Several  Milwaukee  coal  firms  are  con- 
templating making  improvements  at  their 
dock  yards  during  the  period  of  the  coal 
strike.  The  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co. 
will  construct  a  new  anthracite  shed  and 
coal  hoist  at  the  Canal  St.  yard  at  a  total 
cost  ot  something  like  $200,000.  The  same 
company  will  build  a  new  hoist  at  its  yard 
at  the  foot  of  ISth  St.  to  cost  about 
$18,000. 

A  coal  miner  at  Green  Bay  recently  dis- 
covered a  stick  of  dynamite  in  a  block  of 
soft  coal  which  he  was  breaking  up  to  put 
in  his  furnace.  It  was  a  fortunate  find  for 
him  and  his  neighbors. 

Talk  is  rife  among  coal  men  at  the  Head- 
of-the-Lakes  that  several  coal  docks  at 
Superior,  will  undergo  extensive  repairs 
during  the  period  ot  the  strike.  No  definite 
announcement  as  to  the  companies  involved 
has  been  made  as  yet.  but  extensive  im- 
provements are  surely  on  the  books. 
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The  Pittsburgh-Ashland  Coal  &  Dock  Co.. 

located  at  Ashland,  has  let  a  contract  for 
a  concrete  face  for  its  dock.  Peppard  & 
Fulton  of  Superior,  Wis.,  will  do  the  work. 
The  contract  price  is  ?20,000.  Work  will 
be  completed  this  summer. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  and  Acadia  Coal  Co.. 
have  announced  that  they  have  named 
John  E.  Moore,  of  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  as  their 
representative  upon  a  board  of  conciliation 
established  Pay  the  Minister  of  Labor  in 
connection  with  coal  miners'  wages  in 
Nova  Scotia. 


ONTARIO 

The  Dominion  Coal  &  Wood  Co..  Ltd., 
has  been  organized  in  Toronto  and  has 
been  granted  an  Ontario  charter  with 
power  to  carry  on  business  and  to  take 
over  the  business  of  a  former  company. 
The  capital  stock  is  $40,000  and  the  pro- 
visional directors  are  K.  F.  MacKenzie, 
G.  S.  Saunerson,  A.  I.  Shortt,  H.  F.  Cline 
and  A.  Wells,  Toronto. 

Magistrate  Jones  has  committed  Hiram 
F.  Slater  and  Leslie  J.  Thompson  for  trial 
on  a  joint  charge  of  the  theft  of  $400,000 
belonging  to  the  Nukol  Fuel  Co.,  and  con- 
spiracy. This  was  the  final  preliminary 
hearing,  and  during  the  taking  of  evidence, 
the  Crown  presented  letters  written  by 
Thompson,  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  Slater, 
and  a  stock  salesman,  to  the  Trusts  & 
Guarantee  Co.  who  acted  as  agents  for 
the  Nukol  company,  instructing  them  to 
issue  and  transfer  stock  to  parties  named 
to  the  amjount  of  "many  thousands  of 
dollars.  One  letter  ordered  the  issue  ot 
10,000  shares  to  the  Financial  Under- 
writers, Ltd..  with  which  Slater  was  con- 
nected. Other  exliibits  showing  transfers 
of  stock  from  Slater  were  produced.  Bail 
was  given  in  $43,000  for  Slater  and  $15,000 
for   Thompson. 

The  Penn-Canadian  Fuel  Co.,  which  has 
had  its  general  offices  in  the  C.  P.  R.  Bldg , 
Toronto  has  removed  to  the  York  Bldg. 
The  Seott  Coal  Co.  will  also  move  to  the 
same  building  the  F.  P.  Weaver  Coal  Co. 
has  removed  from  the  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
to  38  King  St.,  W. 


WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

Director  H.  Foster  Bain,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  left  Washington  April  30  on  a 
trip  of  inspection  in  Alaska  during  which 
he  will  witness  tests  of  coal  from  the 
Chickaloon  and  Bering  River  fields  to  deter- 
mine their  fitness  for  Navy  use.  En  route 
he  will  visit  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
Bureau  at  Urbana,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
and    Seattle. 

M.  R.  Campbell  is  acting  as  administra- 
tive geologist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
during  the  absence  of  Philip  S.  Smith  from 
Washington. 

F.  L,.  Hess,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
is  in  the  field  gathering  data  for  tlie  Divi- 
sion of  Mineral   Resources 

H.  G.  FerBUson  and  S.  H.  Cathcart  are 
en  route  to  Nevada  to  do  geologic  work  in 
the  Tonopah  quadrangle  for  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical  Survey. 

W.  R.  Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  is  working  on  an  oil  and  gas  map 
of  Virginia. 

The  erection  of  a  magnificent  building, 
costing  $1,300,000,  as  the  home  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  will  .shortly  be 
begun  on  the  square  bounded  by  B  and  C 
Sts..  21st  and  22d  Sts.,  Washington.  The 
building  will  serve  as  a  center  for  .-Ameri- 
can science  in  its  various  fields.  The  build- 
ing is  the  gift  of  the  Carnegrie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  while  the  ground  was  bought 
at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000  throush  the 
donations  of  a  score  of  benefactors. 

The  Arkansas  Anthracite  Coal  &  iand 
Co..  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
review  of  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Eight  Circuit,  which  awarded 
.iudgment  of  $14,649  to  Fremont  Stokes 
for  royalties  on  lands  leased  by  him  to  the 
company. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  an  open  competitive  exam- 
ination for  junior  engineer.  Applications 
will  lie  received  until  June  1.  Vacancies  in 
the  Water  Resources  Branch  ot  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  at  entrance  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $1,440  to  $1,740  a  year,  and  in 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications,  at 
these  or  higlier  or  lower  salaries,  will  be 
filled  from  this  examination,  unless  it  is 
found   in   the   interest  ot  the  service  to   fill 


any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or 
promotion.  In  addition  to  the  salaries 
above  indicated,  employees  will  be  allowed 
expenses  when  on  field  duty. 

It  is  reported  in  Washington  that  Joseph 
P.  Tumulty,  of  New  Jersey,  formerly  secre- 
tary to  President  Wilson,  and  Raymond 
T.  Baker,  of  Nevada,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Mint,  are  forming  a  corporation  to 
manufacture  a  processed  coal  under  the 
Trent  process  at  the  old  plant  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Sliipbuilding  Corporation  at  Alexan- 
dria. Mr.  Tumulty  will  be  vice-president 
and  attorney  for  the  firm,  which  it  is  re- 
ported, has  leased  the  old  shipbuilding  plant 
on   the   Potomac. 


Traffic  News 


An  I.  C.  C.  examiner  has  recommended 
dismissal  of  the  complaint  of  the  Wayne 
Coal  Co.,  which  alleged  that  it  had  Ijeen 
discriminated  against  and  the  mines  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co. 
preferred  in  the  matter  of  car  supply  from 
October,  1917,  to  March,  191S. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Salkeld  Coal  Co., 
an  examiner  recommends  that  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  Walford,  Pa.,  to 
Warren,  Ohio,  in  1920  were  not  unreason- 
able. 

In  the  complaint  of  Henry  W.  Somers,  an 
examiner  recommends  that  rates  on  steam 
sizes  of  anthracite  from  points  in  the 
Wyoming,  Pa.,  field,  to  Meclianicsville, 
N.  Y.,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates 
were   unreasonable. 

Deciding  the  complaint  of  the  Dayton 
Malleable  Iron  Co..  an  examiner  recom- 
mends that  rates  on  coal  from  Ward,  W. 
Va.,    to    fronton,    Ohio,    were    unreasonable. 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Co. 
has  applied  to  the  I.  C.  C.  for  authority  to 
issue  certificates  to  acquire  one  thousand 
gondola  coal  cars. 

In  the  complaint  ot  the  Riverside  Coal 
Co.,  the  I.  C.  C.  decides  that  the  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  mines  on  the  Ohio 
&  Kentucky  Ry.  near  O.  and  K.  Junction. 
Ky.,  to  Cincinnati  and  points  in  Central 
and  Western  territories  are  unreasonable. 
It  prescribes  that,  effective  June  16,  the 
rates  shall  not  exceed  those  maintained  to 
the  same  destinations  from  O.  and  K.  Junc- 
tion and  points  taking  the  same  rates  on 
tlie  main  line  and  on  branch  lines  or  spur 
connections  of  the  L.  &  N.  from  O.  and  K. 
Junction  south  to  and  including  Hombre,  Ky. 

In  the  complaint  of  W.  L,.  Carney,  of 
Chicago,  traffic  manager  for  the  Grogan 
Coal  Co.,  the  commission  decides  that  two 
carloads  of  anthracite  shipped  from  Dun- 
more,  Pa.,  to  Chicago  were  misrouted  but 
denies    reparation    for    lack    of    proof. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  Bj.  to  issue  securities 
amounting  to  $1,425,000  to  procure  1,000 
gondola  coal   cars. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Opp  Coal  Co.. 
the  commission  decides  that  the  rates  on 
intrastate  shipments  of  bituminous  coal 
during  Federal  control  from  various  Indi- 
ana mines  to  Aurora  and  Frankton,  Ind., 
were  unreasonable. 

Various  railroads  have  asked  authority 
of  the  commission  to  establish  rates  on 
coal  from  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
and  Missouri  mines  to  Omaha,  St.  Joseph 
and  Atchison,  Kan.,  without  observing  the 
provisions  of  the  4th  section  of  the  com- 
merce act.  The  applications  will  be  heard 
before  an  examiner  at  Kansas  City,  May  9. 

The  complaint  of  the  V.  S.  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  has  been  assigned  for  hearing  at 
Louisville,   May    11. 

The  application  of  the  N.  &  W.  Ry.  to 
continue  to  charge  for  coal  from  Caples, 
Excelsior,  Pageton,  Springton  and  Susanna, 
W.  Va..  to  Loveland,  Ohio,  rates  lower  than 
those  to  Blanchester,  Leesburg  and  Lvnch- 
burg,  Ohio,  will  be  heard  at  Cincinnati 
May    15. 


Obituary 


G.  .v.  Hlckok.  fuel  purchasing  agent  for 
the  Missouri-Kansas  &  Texas  Ry..  was 
found  dead  in  his  room  at  the  New  Jef- 
fer.»on  Hotel  in  Jefferson.  Tex.,  late  in 
.^pril.  Mr.  Hickok  had  been  fuel  purchas- 
ing agent  for  the  "Katv"  for  a  number  of 
years  and  was  well  known  to  all  the  coal 
operators  of   Texas  and  Oklahoma. 


Association  Activities 


Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
Association 

In  addition  to  considering  matters  affect- 
ing the  coal  industry  in  Northern  West 
Virginia  and  developments  growing  out  of 
the  strike,  directors  of  the  association,  at 
a'  meeting  lield  in  Fairmont  on  April  24,. 
elected  three  new  directors  of  the  associa- 
tion. They  were  Frank  Miller,  Consumers 
Fuel  Co.,  Broomfield ;  Stephen  Arkwright, 
of  the  Arkwright  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont ;  J.  G. 
Binnis,  Uniontown,  of  the  Buckhannon 
River  Coal  Co.  They  were  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Samuel  D.  Brady,  Robert  Grant  and  J.  W. 
Devison,  when  the  Monongahela  Coal  As- 
sociation   was   organized    and   started. 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Retail  Coal  Merchants*  Associa- 
tion. Fifth  annual  convention  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago.  111.,  May  18-20.  Executive 
secretary,  Joseph  E.  O'Toole,  South  Penn 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators-' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary,  F.  O.  Sandstrom, 
Boston   Building,   Denver,   Col. 

Missouri  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  1ft 
and  17  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Secretary.  F.  A.  Parker,  Arcade  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 
May  24  to  25.  Committee  on  arrangements, 
Harry  N.  Taylor,  chairman.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold  and  Walter  Cunningham 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  De- 
troit, June  6.  Secretary,  G.  H.  Merry- 
weather,    Union  Fuel  Bldg.,   Chicago,    111. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.,   May    22    to   25. 

National  Association  of  PnrchaslnK 
Agents  will  hold  Its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
May  13-20.  Secretary,  S.  C.  McLeod,  130 
W.   42nd   St.,    New   York   City. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  10-12  at  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa. 

Mining  Society  of  NoTa  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  15,  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  Canada.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Hanrahan, 
Sydney.  N.  S. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1,  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer. J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers'  Association  will  be  held  at  ths 
Hotel  Highland,  Delavan  Lake,  Delavan. 
Wis.,  June  13,  14,  15.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Society  ot  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  8 
to  10  at  Atlanta.  Ga.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Rice, 
29  West  39th  St.    New  York  City. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Coal  Merchants*  Association 
will  be  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  7 
and  S. 

Retail  Coal  Dealers'  .Association  of  Texas. 
Seventeenth  annual  convention  at  Green- 
ville, Tex.,  May  15  and  16.  Banquets  on 
both  nights  will  be  tendered  the  associa- 
tion, that  on  Wednesday  night  being  given 
by  the  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  on  Thursday  by  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Men.      Secretary,   C.   R.  Goldman.   Dallas. 

.Vmerican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. Tlie  spring  meeting  will  be  held  at 
.\tlanta.  Ga..  Mav  8-11.  Preliminary  events 
will  be  held  at  Charlottesville.  Va.,  May  5 
and  6.  in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia 
section  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  .\tlanta  meeting  observation 
tours  will  be  made  to  points  In  the  South, 
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A  Real  Labor  Trust 

WHAT  an  opportunity  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
Mr.  Bland  have  overlooked.  What  they  as  par- 
tisan pleaders  for  the  union  miner  seek  is  better  con- 
ditions for  the  miner;  more  days  work  at  high  wages 
that  he  may  have  much  greater  annual  earnings.  They 
have  sensed  and  admitted  that  there  ai*e  too  many  work- 
ers in  the  mines.  They  can  see  that  were  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  number  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  present, 
then  the  remainder  would  be  more  steadily  engaged  in 
digging  coal  and  most  certainly  would  have  handsome 
incomes  at  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  last  contract. 

If  the  union  will  but  extend  to  other  states  the  laws 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  miners  now  in 
effect  in  the  hard  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
all  of  Illinois  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  really 
control  the  situation.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
quire that  before  a  man  can  become  a  miner  in  the 
anthracite  mines  he  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  assistant  to  a  miner.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  •in- 
crease the  number  of  diggers — the  real  getters  of  coal — 
except  by  the  slow  process  of  bringing  them  up  through 
the  ranks.  This  has  prevented  the  possibility  of  an 
oversupply  of  labor  in  that  part  of  the  coal  fields. 

Similar  laws  in  Illinois  require  that  no  man  shall  be 
employed  as  a  miner  who  has  not  a  certificate  from 
the  state.  These  certificates  must  be  granted  by  a 
board  every  member  of  which  has  served  at  least  five 
years  as  a  miner,  one  year  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  In 
ether  words,  the  United  Mine  Workers  absolutely  con- 
trol in  that  state  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  com- 
petency to  every  miner.  If  they  so  desired  they  could 
Mmit  the  number;  could  cut  down  the  oversupply  of 
men.  If  the  number  of  miners  were  thus  limited  by 
the  union,  the  operators  would  automatically  reduce  the 
number  of  day  pay  men  to  correspond. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  original  in  this  suggestion. 
It  is  a  practice  followed  by  the  unions  in  the  building 
trades.  In  certain  sections  of  the  country  the  masons' 
union,  for  instance,  requires  that  a  boss  mason — that  is, 
an  employer — must  employ  a  certain  minimum  number 
of  masons — 11  in  one  case  that  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion— before  he  is  permitted  to  engage  an  apprentice  or 
helper.  The  purpose  is  obvious.  A  continual  labor 
shortage  is  produced.  And  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  labor,  wages  are  easily  kept  at  high  levels.  Those 
that  are  on  the  union  rolls  in  good  standing  are  assured 
of  the  best  working  time  the  industry  affords. 

If  the  United  Mine  Workers  will  but  thus  get  control 
of  the  mine  labor,  by  limiting  its  membership,  over- 
capacity if  not  overdevelopment  will  be  reduced.  That  is, 
if  in.stead  of  asking  for  six  hours  a  day  and  five  days  a 
week  for  600,000  men,  they  demand  and  obtain  eight 
hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week  for  450,000  men  they 
will  have  a  large  part  of  what  they  are  now  demanding. 

Of  course  such  a  program  might  meet  opposition  from 


the  operators  who  prefer  to  employ  non-union  labor  and 
the  public  may  not  be  quite  ready  to  hand  such  a  basic 
industry  as  coal  over  to  the  union. 


Wanted — A  Plan 

THERE  is  unanimity  among  the  editorial  writers  of 
the  daily  press  and  the  critics  of  the  coal  industry 
that  something  is  wrong ;  that  what  is  needed  is  some- 
thing different.  But  so  far  all  they  have  been  able  to 
espouse  is  a  demand  for  facts  and  yet  more  facts.  No 
plan  has  been  brought  forth. 

The  miners  say,  and  with  considerable  truth,  that 
with  a  third  more  men  in  the  business  of  digging  coal 
than  are  actually  required,  there  is  not  enough  pay  in  it 
to  support  them  the  year  around,  especially  if  they  are 
organized  and  refuse  to  reduce  wages  and  share  with 
non-union  miners  in  the  going  business.  They  demand 
more  or  the  same  high  rate  of  wages  that  they  enjoyed 
in  their  last  contract,  shorter  hours,  and  several  changes 
in  working  conditions  that  will  increase  the  cost  of 
production  of  coal  and  help  them  tol  live  as  well  or  bet- 
ter. The  miners'  union  seeks  not  to  mitigate  in  any 
respect  its  hold  on  the  coal  industry,  but  rather  to  ex- 
tend that  hold.  So  that  whoever  brings  forth  a  plan 
must  reckon  with  satisfying  or  defying  the  demands 
and  aspirations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  plan 
must  either  put  wages  even  higher  or  coldly  squeeze 
out  a  third  of  the  workers. 

The  operators  ask  to  be  left  alone,  saying  that  under 
the  highly  competitive  conditions  of  the  bituminous  coal 
trade,  the  public  is  protected  against  extortionate 
prices.  The  operator  wants  to  make  a  profit,  and  we 
have  heard  no  critic  say  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  a 
profit;  nay,  we  have  heard  no  one  say  but  that  he  is 
entitled  to  at  least  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.  And  surely 
there  are  some  among  the  self-appointed  judgment 
givers  who  will  give  credence  to  those  figures  on  profits 
that  are  available,  a  part  of  which  are  from  government 
sources  and  therefore  not  under  the  shadow  of  sus- 
picion. The  figures  on  profits,  from  those  assembled 
by  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  to  those  compiled  by  the  operators  them- 
selves, all  unite  in  showing  profits  on  the  average  to  be 
within  reason.  So  we  find  that  the  plan  that  is  finally 
to  come  forth  must  make  provision  for  profits  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  production  of  coal.  If  the  plan 
is  to  satisfy  the  operators  it  must  be  so  designed  as  to 
permit  the  expression  of  individual  enterprise  and  not 
reduce  all  to  a  dead  level. 

The  public  wants  someone  to  come  forward  with  a 
plan  to  "reorganize"  the  coal  industry.  The  public 
judges  the  coal  industry  by  the  price  of  coal  and  its 
knowledge  of  the  price  of  coal  is  found  on  the  invoice 
from  the  retail  dealer.     Not  only  is  the  public  concep- 
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tion  of  the  price  of  coal  founded  on  mine  price  plus 
freight  plu.s  retailers'  margins  but  it  is  true  that  the 
public  of  the  East  has  shown  much  more  interest  in  the 
subject  than  has  the  public  in  the  West.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  price  of  hard  coal  delivered  at  the  curb  that 
is  the  real  subject  of  popular  discussion.  Furthermore, 
the  public  is  critical  of  an  industry,  both  the  capital 
and  the  labor  in  it,  that  is  in  turmoil  so  frequently,  so 
vociferously  and  on  so  large  a  scale.  Since  the  miners 
and  the  operators  engage  in  a  national  fracas  and  call 
on  the  public  for  judgment  and  support,  they  may  ex- 
pect to  get  some  sort  of  judgment.  The  plan,  to  satisfy 
the  public,  must  therefore  take  this  large  question  out 
of  the  public  forum  for  all  future  time  and  must  leave 
the  public  satisfied  with  the  price  of  its  coal. 

There  is  yet  another  element  that  must  be  reckoned 
into  the  plan.  The  non-union  coal  fields  are  not  bound 
by  the  wage  findings  of  the  union  areas  except  in  a 
general  way.  Yet  again  the  situation  in  anthracite  is 
so  different  from  that  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  that 
the  same  scheme  will  not  cover  both. 

It  is  reported  that  the  President  and  his  advisers  are 
working  on  such  a  plan.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  they  are  not  even  suggesting  a  set  of  terms  for 
settlement  of  the  present  strike  situation,  but  that  they 
are  looking  ahead  and  seek  a  remedy  so  basic  that  no 
future  controversy  can  arise.  We  believe  that,  given 
sufficient  time,  they  will -come  to  some  conclusion — that 
the  govei-nment  at  Washington,  working  quietly  and 
outside  the  domain  of  Congressional  committee  hearing 
rooms,  can  and  will  secure  all  the  data  that  it  requires. 
From  such  a  source  v.'e  have  every  expectation  for 
reasoned  concluiion,  not  partisan  protest  such  as  has 
just  flowed  from  the  House  Labor  Committee. 

But  we  feel  that  when  all  is  said  and  done  there  will 
still  be  the  necessity  for  a  plan.  The  administration 
will  find  no  panacea  for  the  ills  of  tne  bituminous  coal 
industry.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  problems,  some  good  advice  for  the 
public,  the  miner  and  the  operators  and  suggestions  for 
gradual  elimination  of  trouble  if  the  advice  is  followed. 


Here  are  some  of  the  items  on  the  program — a  code 
of  ethics,  a  national  building  code,  research  and  statisti- 
cal bureau,  lengthening  of  the  building  season,  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  standardization,  development  of  appren- 
ticeship systems  and  encouragement  of  local  study  and 
better  understanding  of  building  situations.  To  show 
the  country  that  the  baseball  and  movie  worlds  are  not 
alone  in  recognizing  talent,  they  have  engaged  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
for  president. 

Is  there  not  the  germ  of  an  idea  for  the  coal  industry 
in  this  development?  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  interests 
more  diverse  than  coal  operators,  jobbers,  retailers, 
mine  workers,  engineers,  equipment  manufacturers  and 
financiers,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  the  organizers  of 
this  new  Council  found  harmony  as  diflScult  in  the 
construction  industry. 


An  Experiment  to  Watch 

To  PLACE  the  industry  on  a  high  plane  of  integrity 
and  efficiency  and  to  correlate  the  efforts  toward 
betterment  made  by  existing  organizations,  through  a 
conference  association  representative  of  the  whole  in- 
dustry and  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  the  service 
which  the  industry  renders  to  communities,  states  and 
the  nation,  is  the  purpose  of  a  new  organization  in 
the  construction  industry,  the  American  Construction 
Council. 

All  branches  of  the  industry  are  represented  in  the 
new  body — architects,  engineers,  general  contractors, 
sub-contractors,  construction  labor,  material  and  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  dealers,  financial,  bond,  and 
real  estate  interests,  public  utility  construction  depart- 
ments and  the  government.  Here  we  have  in  one  group 
for  the  first  time  perhaps  all  interests  involved  in  a 
single  industry. 

Herbert  Hoover,  who  is  to  be  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Council,  in  accepting  the  responsibility,  emphasized 
the  need  for  such  an  all-embracing  organization  and 
suggested  that  had  it  been  in  existence  previously  it 
could  have  saved  that  industry  much  in  the  way  of 
public  confidence  by  dissemination  of  unbiased  facts. 


A  Needed  Stimulus 

AN  ENGINEER  who  had  spent  years  in  the  metal 
mines  of  the  West  recently  remarked  upon  the 
notable  lack  of  young  college  men  about  the  coal  mines. 
To  use  his  expression,  "One  can  hardly  go  in  a  metal 
mine  without  bouncing  a  rock  off  the  head  of  at  least 
two  embryo  mining  engineers,"  but  he  could  travel  for 
days  and  never  find  one  in  the  coal  mines. 

Coal-mining  camps  are  not  less  inviting  than  metal- 
mining  towns;  a  shovelful  of  coal  is  no  heavier  than 
one  of  quartz;  engineering  and  management  problems 
are  no  less  interesting  and  intriguing  in  coal  than  in 
hard  rock  mines;  the  opportunities  in  an  industry  as 
extensive  as  coal  should  not  be  less  but  greater  than  in 
the  more  restricted  related  industry,  yet  it  is  true 
that  coal  mining  is  singularly  lacking  in  that  sort  of 
engineering  talent  that  gives  youthful  life  and  vigor 
to  metal  mining. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  process  through  which 
progress  in  such  an  enterprise  is  attained.  The  work- 
ers at  the  face,  the  drivers  of  mine  locomotives — ^the 
workers  who  do  the  tasks  of  producing  coal — are  the 
ones  best  suited  to  locate,  isolate  and  capitalize  the 
opportunities  for  mechanical  and  managerial  improve- 
ment. Who  can  better  tell  how  to  improve  the  mining 
machine,  the  mechanical  loader,  the  mine  layout,  than 
the  worker  in  the  mine? 

If  that  worker  is  an  untrained  laborer  there  will 
be  no  suggestion.  If  that  worker  is  trained  as  mining 
schools  train  mechanical,  electrical  and  mining  engi- 
neers, then  suggestions,  ideas,  plans  and  progress  will 
result.  Practice  is  better  than  theory  for  testing  out 
ideas,  and  the  trained  man  who  spends  his  working 
hours  with  a  machine  will  finally  overcome  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  adapting  the  machine  to  do  all 
the  work. 

It  is  our  creed  that  efficiency  in  the  mining  of  coal  is 
measured  in  terms  of  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
for  manual  processes.  Many  operators  are  slow  to 
recognize  this;   the  miners'  union  opposes  it. 


John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  miners'  union,  with 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  visited  the  White  House  on 
Thursday,  May  4,  1922,  and  discussed  the  coal  situation  with 
the  President. 


Still  Neuth.-vl.  —  Two  courses  are  open  to  the  striking 
coal  miner,  but  he  sternly  refuses  to  take  his  pick. — James 
J.  Montague,  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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HUNDREDS  OF  ACRES  ARK  ALREADY  SUBJECT  TO  THE    GREAT    A\D    llAl'IULY    .si-I;1;aim: 


lLi;ii     A.SH     1-lKE 


Red  Ash  Co.'s  Mine  Fire,  Thought  to  Be  Slushed  Out, 
Blazes  Up,  Threatening  Near-by  Properties 

Fire  Travels  Six  Feet  per  Day  in  One  Direction  and 
Four  Feet  in  Another — Stripping  to  Stop  Fire  Stopped 
by  Union — Fire  for  Five  Years  Believed  to  Be   Dead 

By  D.  C.  Ash  mead* 

Kingston,  Pa. 


NOTHING  in  the  anthracite  region  has  proved 
more  destructive  of  property  than  the  mine  fire. 
In  this  field  the  coal  deposits  are  numerous  and 
overlie  each  other,  the  intervals  separating  adjacent 
beds  being  comparatively  small.  Where  one  or  more  of 
these  measures  has  been  mined  out,  the  rock  between 
them  not  infrequently  caves,  permitting  leakage  of  air 
from  one  bed  to  the  other.  Thus  is  the  fire  aided  in 
its  extension. 

Various  methods  of  procedure  have  from  time  to  time 
been  devised  to  cope  with  such  fires.  Unfortunately, 
however,  means  successfully  employed  in  one  instance 
may  fail  in  another,  even  under  apparently  similar 
conditions. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  fires  now  burning  in  the 
anthracite  region  is  in  an  operation  of  the  Red  Ash 
Coal  Co.,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  held  under  lease  from  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  This  property  em- 
braces a  strip  of  land  about  2,600  ft.  wide  and  7,400  ft. 
long,  lying  along  the  mountainside  at  the  outcrop  and 
containing  two  beds  of  coal.  Of  these  two,  the  Red  Ash 
is  the  lower.  In  this  locality  this  bed  is  split  by  a  6-ft. 
parting  into  the  upper  Red  Ash  bed,  which  is  6  ft.  thick, 
and  the  lower  Red  Ash  bed,  with  a  thickness  of  4  ft. 
Above  and  separated  from  the  upper  Red  Ash  bed  by 
27  ft.  of  slate  lies  the  Ross  coal  bed,  which  here  is 
about  9  ft.  thick.  Over  the  Ross  bed  is  47  ft,  of  black 
and  68  ft.  of  gray  stone.  The  black  material  is  a  coarse 
and  probably  highly  carboniferous  slate. 

At  the  time  the  fire  started  first  mining  had  been 
completed  in  the  area  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
breaker  and   some  of  the   pillars   had   been   removed. 

•Anthracite  editor.  Coal  Age. 


In  consequence,  many  cracks  and  caves  had  extended 
not  only  from  bed  to  bed  but  up  to  the  surface. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Dec.  6,  1915,  a  loaded 
mine  car  jumped  the  track  in  a  room  neck  near  the 
point  marked  X  on  the  accompanying  map.  The  men 
employed  in  that  vicinity  placed  this  car  back  on  the 
rails  and  then  went  home.  On  the  following  Monday 
fire  was  discovered  at  approximately  the  point  where 
the  car  had  been  derailed.  It  is  presumed  that  one  of 
the  men  who  assisted  in  replacing  the  mine  car  hung 
his  lamp  on  one  of  the  mine  timbers  and  then  forgot  it. 
Only  the  previous  week  the  company  had  laid  off  the 
night  watchman  who  patrolled  the  mine  looking  for 
fires,  as  his  services  were  deemed  unnecessary. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  combat  the  fire.  Con- 
crete stoppings  were  placed  in  all  openings  in  that  sec- 


FIRE  BURNING  ON  OUTCROPS  OF  COAL 
Taken    at   the   point   marked    B    on   the    map.      Near   the   point 
where  the  man  is  standing  is  an  opening  from  an  old  breast  which 
now  acts  as  an  intake.     Here  the  air  enters  the  mine  with  a  roar. 
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A  Burning 
Strip-Pit  Face 

Takf-n  at  the  point 
markH,!  .1  on  the 
accompanying  'map 
of  the  Red  Ash 
Mine.  The  white 
patches  repi-esent 
ashes.  The  coal 
i.s  not  burninff  at 
thi.^i  point,  but  the 
rof  k  above  ami  be- 
low it  is  already 
on  fire.  Experience 
shows  that  the  Are 
travels  faster  in 
the  stray  coal 
stringers  running 
through  the  roof 
than  in  the  coal 
itself.  The  fire  has 
not  been  stopped 
by  this  old  strip- 
ping, ovei-  which  it 
spread  between 
Nov.  1.  1921,  and 
April  1,  1922.  In 
fact  the  fire  ran 
oyer  it  with  great 
ease. 


tion  of  the  mine,  the  idea  being  to  seal  the  fire  within 
a  limited  area.  Next,  boreholes  were  drilled  from  the 
surface  and  the  sealed  area  was  flushed.  In  all,  thirty- 
two  boreholes  were  sunk.  The  approximate  location  of 
these  holes  is  shown  on  the  map  and  the  area  within 
the  stoppings  just  mentioned  is  indicated  by  hatching. 
It  was  believed  that  this  would  extinguish  the  fire,  and 
for  a  period  of  five  years  no  more  was  seen  or  heard  of 
it.  In  con.sequence  everyone  believed  that  it  had  been 
effectually  smothered  and  that  all  danger  was  past. 

Early  in  1921,  however,  the  fire  broke  through  its 
barriers  and  began  moving  toward  the  outcrop  in  a 
southerly  direction,  as  shown  by  the  dot-and-dash  lines 
in  the  map.  Simultaneously  it  broke  through  to  the 
eastward  and  by  April  1,  1921,  had  spread  over  the 
area  indicated,  covering  about  20  acres.  During  the 
next  six  months  it  spread  to  the  southwest  and  by 
Nov.  1,  1921,  had  covered  an  additional  38.78  acres, 
as  indicated  on  the  map.  It  had  thus  advanced  at  the 
rate  of  200  ft.  per  month  to  its  limits  as  they  existed 
at  that  time.  Its  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  Balti- 
more No.  5  colliery  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  had  been 
only  750  ft.,  which  is  a  speed  of  120  ft.  per  month,  or 
about  30  ft.  per  week. 

At  this  time  the  fire  was  about  3,400  ft.  from  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  property.  Had  it  kept  on 
going  at  a  uniform  rate,  it  would  have  reached  the 
boundary  line  in  about  100  weeks.  During  the  next 
four  months,  however,  the  fire  advanced  in  the  same 
direction  about  800  ft.,  or  at  a  rate  of  nearly  50  ft. 
per  week.  Thus  on  April  1,  1922,  it  was  only  2,600  ft. 
from  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.'s  line. 

During  this  latter  period  of  four  months,  however, 
the  fire  had  crept  to  the  outcrop  on  the  south  and  east 
and  the  total  area  affected  amounted  to  188.2  acres. 
Its  exact  boundaries  on  the  northwest  are  impossible 
to  determine,  as  none  of  the  workings  can  be  entered. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
fire  now  covers  the  area  indicated  upon  the  map. 
^Pn  the  north  side  of  the  property  a  barrier  pillar 


separates  the  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.'s  workings  from  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Ban-e  Coal  Co.'s  old  Empire  mine, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Stanton  colliery.  The 
western  portion  of  the  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.'s  operations 
are  free  from  water,  as  they  are  higher  than  the  water- 
level  tunnel  in  the  No.  2  mine,  and  as  these  two  opera- 
tions are  connected  the  water  naturally  drains  out. 

In  consequence,  the  only  protection  left  to  the  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  is  the  barrier  pillar  between 
the  properties.  This  is  continuously  inspected  to  see 
that  the  fire  does  not  penetrate  it.  Fires  have  been 
known  to  pierce  such  barrier  pillars  even  when  they  are 
entirel.v  solid,  and  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
Empire  workings  are  in  danger. 

The  fire  cannot  spread  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
property,  as  the  coal  in  this  region  lies  below  drainage 
level  and  all  spaces  are  thus  full  of  water.  At  present, 
however,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  spreading 
throughout  those  workings  that  lie  above  this  elevation. 
Should  this  occur,  it  would  endanger  the  workings  of 
the  Baltimore  No.  5  colliery  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co. 
As  the  fire  is  traveling  more  rapidly  in  this  direction 
than  in  any  other,  this  company  has  been  forced  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  it  from  proceeding  further. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  No.  1  slope,  shown  on  the  map, 
the  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.  has  stripped  the  surface  intending 
to  remove  the  coal  at  this  point.  Application  has  been 
made  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  obtain 
permission  for  the  hiring  of  260  men,  employees  of  the 
Red  Ash  Coal  Co.,  to  remove  this  coal  during  the  present 
strike  and  therefore  reduce  the  danger  of  the  fire 
spreading  along  the  outcrop  in  this  direction. 

During  the  month  of  February,  Seward  E.  Button, 
chief  of  the  State  Mining  Department,  called  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  all  the  companies  whose  mines 
are  threatened  by  this  fire.  At  this  meeting  the  neces- 
sity of  checking  the  spread  of  this  fire  was  emphasized. 
At  a  second  meeting  E.  R.  Pettebone,  consulting  engi- 
neer of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  presented  two  plans  for 
coping  with  it.    The  first  was  to  dig  a  ditch  near  the 
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O.Nt;  OF  THE  I'OINTS   WHERE   STEA.M    ESCAPES 
This  is  shown  at  D  on  the  map.     Tlic  stiam  down  in  tlif  lioli-  is 
entirely  uncondensed  and  therefore  transparent.     For  this  reason 
it  is  possible  to  see  way  down  into  the  cave. 


ANOTHEl;    VIEW   UK  THE   SAME   Ff.MAHOLE 
The  steam  condenses  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  stirtuee.      Holes 
like  these  will  be  filled  up.  as  they  enable  the  fire  to  draw  on  its 
intakes  and  often  reverse,  thus  themselves  becoming  intakes. 


extreme  eastern  end  of  the  property  adjacent  to  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.  line.  This  was  to  extend  down  to 
water  level  in  the  mine.  This  trench  would  be  about 
100  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  its  lowest  point  would 
be  180  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately 800  ft.  long.  Stripping  contractors  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  inspected  the  work  and  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  approximately  $1,000,000.  This  was 
deemed  too  expensive  to  attempt. 

The  second  plan  was  then  adopted  as  being  feasible, 
and  work  upon  it  is  now  being  prosecuted.  This  is  as 
follows:  Coal  from  the  stripping  at  the  mouth  of 
No.  1  slope  will  be  removed  first.  Then  a  timber  gang- 
way will  be  built  from  the  No.  1  slope  to  the  entrance 
of  the  water  tunnel,  12-in.  timbers  being  used  for  the 


legs  and  16-in.  for  the  cap  pieces.  The  timber  will  be 
so  centered  that  new  sets  may  be  placed  between  the 
old  ones  as  they  decay.  Lagging  3  in.  thick  will  be 
placed  outside  these  timbers.  Slush  will  then  be  run 
in  outside  the  lagging  and  all  of  the  void  space  above 
the  timbers  and  at  the  sides  will  be  filled  with  this 
material.  In  some  places  the  roof  as  far  up  as  the 
Ross  bed  has  fallen,  this  being  here  a  distance  of 
about  40  ft. 

Light  brattices  are  being  placed  in  all  the  openings 
on  the  west  side  of  the  No.  1  slope.  At  the  present 
time  these  are  not  being  made  airtight,  as  it  is  thought 
that  blackdamp  might  collect  behind  them  and  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  men  working  in  the  slope  and  tunnel. 
Until  this  tunnel  is  finished,  a  door  will  be  maintained 


Entrance  to 
No.  1  Slope 

This  is  the  point  at 
which  the  (In-  is 
being  fought.  It  is 
marked  on  the  map 
by  the  letter  C. 
Xote  will  be  taken 
of  the  stripping  at 
the  mouth  of  the 
slope.  This  is  the 
."trip  pit  the  work- 
ing of  which  the 
fnlted  .Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  has 
been  asked  to  per- 
mit on  the  ground 
that  to  discontinue 
work  would,  like 
the  failure  of  the 
pumps  and  fans. 
Jeopardize  the  life 
of  the  properties  on 
wt.iich  mine  work- 
ers' own  future 
livelihood  rests. 
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Tofoil   ns.OZ  Acres 


MAP  SHOWIXG  THE  RAPID  AND   MENACING  ADVANCE  UF  THE  FIRE  FROM  ITS  INITIAL  POINT,  X 
An  open  lamp  which  a  man  hung  on  a  timber  by  its  hook  while   replacing   a   wrecked  mine    car   is   believed   to  have 
caused  this  accident,     ilany  fires  probably  have  been  started  in  just  that  way,  and  it  is  a  real  indictment 
of  the  open  lamp  and  of  combustible  timber  that  they  can  start  flres  which  may  cost  millions  to  ex- 
tinguish, doing  damage  meantime  that  may  destroy  property  of  an  equal  or  greater  value. 


across  it,  reducing  the  amount  of  air  that  can  reach 
the  fire  from  this  direction.  A  light  brattice  also  has 
been  placed  in  the  water  tunnel,  reducing  the  quantity 
of  air  that  can  feed  the  fire  from  this  passage. 

It  is  estimated  that  35,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute 
is  entering  the  workings  from  these  two  sources.  If 
this  air  can  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  fire,  the 
intensity  with  which  it  burns  will  be  lessened.  The 
fire  has  been  able  to  advance  against  its  known  air 
supply  at  the  rate  of  over  30  ft.  per  week.  The  amount 
of  air  that  it  has  received  from  behind  through  the 
numerous  caves  and  cracks  to  the  surface  has  been 
sufficient  to  carry  it  against  the  air  that  it  was  receiv- 
ing from  the  front. 

The  second  step  in  this  plan  is  to  fill  in  behind  the 
stoppings  with  slush.  This  will  be  forced  tight  against 
the  roof  and  will  fill  all  the  openings  in  the  several 
beds.  Just  below  the  water  level  on  the  No.  1  slope, 
brattices  will  be  placed  and  slush  forced  in  behind  them. 
Below  the  water-level  gangway,  which  is  actually  a 
little  above  water  level,  a  large  cave  has  taken  place. 
It  is  the  intention  to  fill  this  in  order  to  support  the 
roof  so  that  no  cracks  will  occur  at  this  point,  bringing 
air  in  from  the  surface. 

Having  shut  off  the  air  supply  from  the  fire  in  this 
manner,  a  number  of  boreholes  will  be  sunk  in  the  area 
southeast  of  the  point  where  the  water-level  gangway 
and  No.  1  slope  join.  As  much  slush  as  possible  will 
be  run  into  these  holes  to  act  as  a  further  air  seal  and 
to  support  the  roof.  All  openings  and  cracks  in  the 
outcrop  of  the  Ross  bed.  which  runs  southeast  along 
the  line  ZZ  shown  on  the  map,  will  be  filled.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  effectually  stop  the  fire,  first,  by 
cutting  off  all  air  feeding  it  from  the  mine;  second,  by 
forming  a  pocket  within  which  blackdamp  will  collect, 
and,  third,  by  filling  all  openings,  thus  cutting  off  the 
draft  from  the  surface. 

Just  what  effect  the  procedure  above  outlined  will 
have  upon  the  fire  itself  is,  of  course,  unknown.  The 
direction  of  its  travel  may  be  reversed  by  shutting  off 
the  air  from  a  certain  quarter,  and  it  may  move  some 


other  way.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  expedients 
above  described  will  prevent  the  fire  from  endangering 
the  neighboring  properties.  This  is  the  chief  purpose, 
that  of  extinguishing  the  fire  being  only  secondary. 

Some  interesting  sights  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
fire  area.  At  one  point  it  would  appear  that  the  gray 
sandstone  rock  was  burning,  as  it  is  unquestionably,  at 
a  white  heat.  This  may,  however,  be  caused  by  fire 
in  the  slate  and  coal  below  it.  In  many  places  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  points  where  the  coal  has  been 
stripped  the  rock  both  above  and  below  the  coal  is 
burning,  though  the  coal  itself  is  not.  One  may  stand 
near  some  of  the  cracks  and  caves  to  the  surface  and 
see  the  air  currents  reverse  themselves  from  time  to 
time.  At  other  points  the  air  enters  the  openings  with 
a  roaring  noise.  On  a  clear,  cool  day  great  clouds  of 
steam  rise  from  the  fire  area  and  to  an  observer  at  a 
distance  it  appears  as  if  the  whole  mountainside  were 
burning. 

Another  peculiar  circumstance  attending  this  fire  is 
that  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  below  65 
deg.  F.  the  fire  apparently  travels  toward  the  outcrop. 
At  about  65  deg.  the  fire  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill, 
but  when  the  temperature  rises  above  this  point,  it 
moves  down  into  the  mine. 


In  Co-operation  with  a  shipyard  where  oxygen  gas  used 
for  cutting  and  welding  is  distributed  under  pressure 
through  a  long  system  of  pipes,  tests  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  a 
stench  for  detecting  and  eliminating  leakage  of  the  expen- 
sive oxygen.  It  was  recommended  that  a  stench  such  as 
thyl  mercaptan,  amyl  acetate,  or  phenyl  isocyanide  be  ap- 
plied in  the  distributing  line  at  a  pressure  of  30  lb.,  as 
greater  danger  of  ignition  or  explosion  exists  if  applica- 
tion is  made  in  the  high-pressure  line  at  the  compressors. 
Application  of  stenches  to  fuel  gases  has  been  studied  by 
the  bureau  with  especial  reference  to  stenches  for  detect- 
ing leakage  of  blue  water  gas  and  natural  gas.  In  experi- 
mental tests  on  stench  warning  systems  recently  installed 
on  compressed-air  lines  at  various  metal  mines,  the  warn- 
ings have  been  distributed  among  distant  workings  in  2i 
to  10  minutes,  but  no  occasion  has  occurred  thus  far  for 
using  a  stench  for  a  necessary  warning. 
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Strip-Pit  Economics 

as  Developed 
at  Shoveltown  Mine 


By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Coal  Is  Being  Uncovered  Ahead  of  Demand  and  Left  for  a 
Better  Market — Boiler-Feed  Pipes  Lined  and  Leveled  with  Transit 
to  Avoid  Trouble  from  Frost — Haulage  and   Shooting  Methods 


DEPRESSION  in  the  coal  market  is  inevitably 
mirrored  in  mine  output.  At  times  when  com- 
petition is  keen,  only  mines  operated  at  low 
cost  can  continue  to  operate.  High-cost  developments 
shut  down,  but  resume  activities  quickly  when  demand 
increases.  Doubtless  it  would  prove  a  boon  to  all  con- 
cerned if,  through  storage  or  otherwise,  mining 
activity  could  be  made  more  nearly  uniform  without 
excessive  cost.  The  storage  of  bituminous  coal  as  ordi- 
narily effected  involves  not  only  an  added  expense  but 
grave  danger  from  spontaneous  combustion. 

Strippable  coal  areas  of  large  extent  offer  a  safe 
means  of  storing  an  appreciable  quantity  of  fuel  ready 
for  quick  shipment.  The  "carrying  charge"  on  coal 
thus  made  available  for  market  is  comparatively  small 
and  the  risk  from  spontaneous  firing  slight. 

On  the  headwaters  of  Bear  Run,  four  miles  southwest 
of  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.,  the  Stine  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Gorman-Leonard  Coal  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  433  acres  of  coal,  approximately  250  of  which  are 
now  being  stripped.  This  operation  is  locally  known 
as  the  Shoveltown  mine.  The  large  stripping  shovel 
at  this  plant  is  kept  in  continuous  operation,  regardless 
of  market  conditions,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to  load  out 
the  stripped  coal  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  soon  as  the 
market  is  favorable.  During  the  past  year  or  more, 
while  the  demand  for  coal  has  been  light,  the  stripping 
shovel  has  uncovered  approximately  300,000  tons  of  coal. 
This  is  ready  to  be  loaded  and  shipped  when  market 
conditions  warrant. 

Cover  of  Coal  Nowhere  Exceeds  Forty  Feet 
The  map  shows  the  topographical  and  structural  con- 
ditions that  combine  so  fortunately  to  make  this  tract 
suitable  for  stripping.  The  key  horizon  taken  is  1392.3 
ft.  A.T.,  as  established  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
In  consequence  the  true  elevation  of  any  point  shown 
on  this  map  may  be  found  by  adding  the  figure  stated 
to  the  height  shown.  Because  the  coal  bed  nearly  fol- 
lows the  contour  of  the  surface,  the  greatest  depth  of 
overburden  is  40  ft.  and  the  average  depth  of  cover  does 
not  exceed  20  or  25  ft.  The  overburden  consists  of 
shale,  clay  and  sandstone.  On  an  average  section  the 
coal  is  overlaid  by  10  ft.  of  shale  and  about  10  ft.  of 
thinly  laminated  sandstone,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  clay  and  alluvium. 


•Bituminous  editor.  Coal  Age. 


The  formation  lying  above  the  coal  at  different  points, 
however,  has  marked  variations.  At  the  present  time 
the  stripping  shovel  is  at  work  on  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  crop  line.  Here  the  contact  above  the  coal  is 
sandstone,  whereas  in  most  cases  to  the  west  it  is  a  loose 
shale.  Where  the  thickness  of  overburden  exceeds  25 
ft.  a  formation  of  clay  and  shale  is  found  above  the 
sandstone.  The  clay  is  loose  and  easily  shoveled,  and 
the  rocks  break  into  pieces  of  such  size  that  they  readily 
may  be  handled.  The  tendency  of  the  clay  to  swell  upon 
weathering  does  not  introduce  any  serious  obstacle  to 
operation  at  this  depth,  as  ample  space  is  available  for 
spoiling. 

Coal  Mined  Varies  Greatly  in  Thickness 

The  exact  identity  of  the  coal  bed  being  worked  has 
not  been  definitely  established.  It  is  generally  accepted 
as  a  merging  of  the  C,  or  upper  Kittanning,  and  the  C, 
or  lower  Kittanning.  At  two  distinct  points  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  pit  the  coal  pinches  out  over 
small  areas,  to  thicken  compensatingly  at  other  places. 
The  character  of  the  coal  may  best  be  defined  by  stating 
that  it  lies  on  the  side  of  the  first,  or  Moshannon,  basin. 

Over  most  of  the  area  the  coal  has  an  average  thick- 
ness of  60  in.  In  pockets,  however,  it  thickens  to  as 
much  as  9  ft.,  with  corresponding  adjacent  thin  areas 
of  2  to  3  ft.  The  stratum  immediately  overlying  the 
coal  bed  is,  in  the  main,  loose  shale,  which  makes 
stripping  easy  but  would  make  mining  by  underground 
methods  exceptionally  difficult,  for  only  by  close  timber- 
ing could  the  roof  be  supported.  Small  quantities  of 
mother  coal  are  found  throughout  the  bed,  and  an 
intermittent  streak  of  slate  is  found  approximately 
2  ft.  from  the  bottom,  which  is  a  fii-eclay  from  9  to 
14  ft.  thick.  The  upper  portion  of  the  bed  is  composed 
of  4  to  6  in.  of  bone. 

Before  any  real  development  was  done  on  the  Shovel- 
town property  it  was  thoroughly  prospected.  A  number 
of  test  shafts  were  put  down  at  intervals  near  the 
outcrop,  and  about  fifty  diamond-drill  holes  were  sunk 
all  over  the  deeper  portion  of  the  tract.  From  the  data 
and  information  thus  collected  the  structural  map  shown 
herewith  was  laid  out.  The  precautions  thus  taken 
cost  little  in  comparison  to  what  may  be  lost  should 
the  coal  fail  in  a  property  that  has  not  been  tested. 
In  an  area  where  the  coal  is  not  level,  but  has  dips 
and  basins,  a  structural  map  proves  almost  as  invalu- 
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Train  of  Cars 

Two-ton  mine  cars 
in  twenty-flve  car 
trips  are  used  at 
this  stripping.  The 
side  board  is  hinged 
and  collapses  in- 
ward if  hit  by  the 
shovel. 


able  as  the  steam  shovels  themselves,  for  without  it 
the  deposit  cannot  be  worked  with  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

With- such  a  map  an  operator  can  forecast  the  diffi- 
culties he  will  encounter  throughout  the  life  of  the 
property,  can  decide  upon  the  most  economical  method 
of  working,  keeping  in  mind  the  problems  of  drainage, 
track  grades,  etc.  The  drill  records  show  how  much 
coal  the  tract  contains,  gives  a  correct  idea  of  its  nature. 
and  also  determines  the  depth  of  overburden  through- 
out the  entire  area.  A  method  of  attack  which  will 
require  only  slight  changes  throughout  the  life  of  the 
operation  may  then  be  planned,  even  before  a  single 
shovel  arrives  on  the  job.  With  such  preliminary  pre- 
cautions, failure,  if  it  results,  can  be  attributed  only  to 
carelessness  or  mismanagement. 

To  strip  the  Shoveltown  property  a  340-ton  shovel 
with  an  80-ft.  boom  and  6-cu.yd.  dipper  is  used.  The 
coal  is  loaded  out  by  two  smaller  shovels,  one  weigh- 
ing 36  tons  and  the  other  28  tons,  the  dippers  being 
of  1  cu.yd.  capacity.  To  facilitate  drainage  the  tract 
will  be  worked  in  two  sections,  the  stripping  shovel 
cutting  across  the  neck  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  prop- 
erty, thus  separating  the  head  extension  from  the  main 
body.    This  neck  cut  is  indicated  by  CD  in  the  map. 

Starting  at  A  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  stripping  shovel  followed  the  crop  line  in  a 
counterclockwise  direction  southward  to  F.  Here  it 
"boxed  in"  and  retraced  its  course  northward  to  A, 
where  it  again  turned  back,  returning  to  F.  It  then 
proceeded  eastward  toward  C,  and  will  circle  the  prop- 
erty, spiraling  inward. 

Shovel  Stays  by  Water  Supply  in  Winter 

The  need  for  water  was  the  occasion  of  the  redoubling 
cuts  on  the  western  end  of  the  property.  The  boiler- 
feed  supply  was  drawn  from  springs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  A,  and  as  the  work  was  prosecuted  during 
the  winter  it  was  advantageous  for  the  shovel  to  remain 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  source  of  this  supply.  When 
the  shovel  doubles  back  and  forth  along  the  side  of  a 
property  more  men  are  required  to  keep  the  track  clean 
and  the  coal  trains  and  the  shovel  interfere  with  each 
other. 

After  the  third  cut  along  the  western  boundary  the 
shovel  proceeded  from  F  to  C  on  the  neck.  Here  it 
cut  across  to  D  and  followed  around  the  crop  line  to  E, 
which  is  its  present  approximate  position.  Thence  it 
will  advance  to  C,  at  which  point  it  will  again  cut 
across  the  neck  and  proceed  north  and  west  to  the  start- 
ing point  at  A.  •'• 

In  cutting  across  the  neck  from  C  to  D  the  stripping 
shovel  trenched  in  as  narrowly  as  possible,  because  the 
spoil  resulting  from  this  cut  raust  be  handled  again  and 


in  addition  the  cover  upon  which  it  was  placed  will  have 
to  be  removed. 

Because  of  the  large  acreage,  two  loading  shovels  may 
be  operated  without  interfering  with  each  other.  Thus 
far  the  stripper  has  been  practically  in  continuous  oper- 
ation, whereas  the  loading  shovels  have  not.  As  a 
result,  approximately  300,000  tons  of  coal  are  now  in 
reserve  for  the  loaders.  Even  if  these  machines  worked 
on  triple  shifts  it  would  take  some  months  for  them 
to  catch  up  with  the  stripper.  By  reason  of  the  shallow 
cover  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  property  the  strip- 
ping machine  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  cut  70  to  85  ft. 
in  width.  This,  of  course,  may  be  narrowed  down  to  50 
or  60  ft.  for  short  distances  where  the  cover  attains  a 
thickness  of  40  ft.  or  thereabout. 

Track  Is  First  Placed  in  Center  of  Cut 

In  keeping  with  ordinary  stripping  practice  the  pit 
track  rests  upon  the  coal  bank.  During  the  first  loading 
cut  this  track  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  cut,  and  on 
the  succeeding  cut  it  is  shoved  over  toward  the  solid. 
The  two  loading  shovels  reciprocate,  working  first 
toward,  then  away  from,  each  other.  They  do  not 
pass,  each  having  its  own  section  to  load.  By  piling  the 
shallow  cover  high  in  the  spoil  bank  an  open  space  is 
left  between  the  bank  and  the  coal  bench.  This  does 
not  close  in  materially  between  successive  cuts. 

Shotholes  are  put  down  in  the  overburden  by  means 
of  a  5-in.  churn  drill.  So  far,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  make  only  one  row  of  holes,  but  as  the  stripping 
progresses  it  probably  will  be  advantageous  to  use  at 
least  two.  These  holes  are  put  down  to  within  approxi- 
mately 8  ft.  of  the  coal,  sprung  with  dynamite  and  then 
charged  with  from  250  to  400  lb.  of  black  powder.  In 
the  coal  the  shotholes  are  put  down  with  two  pneumatic 
hand  drills.  These  holes  are  spaced  at  10-ft.  intervals, 
and   staggered. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  roof  of  the  coal  measure 
consists  of  4  to  6  in.  of  bone.  The  stripper  bares 
this  capping,  but  does  not  remove  it.  This  acts  as  a 
cover  for  the  coal  proper,  keeping  out  both  water  and 
air.  which,  upon  long  standing  of  the  coal,  might  cause 
more  or  less  disintegration.  Before  the  coal  is  loaded 
the  clean-up  gang  removes  this  impurity.  In  the  load- 
ing-out operation,  furthermore,  approximately  1  in.  of 
coal  is  left  in  the  bottom.  This  is  carefully  cleaned 
and  shoveled  toward  the  face  between  trips,  thus  ex- 
posing the  bottom  proper  and  aiding  the  shovel  operator. 

In  a  coal  stripping  the  water  problem  is  second  only 
to  that  of  shovel  operation.  This  problem  includes  both 
boiler  supply  and  pit  drainage.  Of  the  two  the  former 
is  perhaps  the  more  important  and  causes  the  more 
trouble  and  worry.  The  flooding  of  a  portion  of  the  pit 
may    halt    operations    temporarfly,    but    some    means 
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always  is  available  whereby  the  water  may  be  removed. 
The  supplying  of  feed  water  to  the  boilers  often  is  a 
much  more  difficult  problem.  Even  though  the  supply 
be  reliable  and  unfailing,  trouble  may  arise  during 
freezing  weather. 

Maintaining  smoldering  fires  along  the  pipe  line  is 
not  an  entirely  satisfactory  way  of  preventing  the  freez- 
ing of  pipes,  and  the  usual  practice  is  to  blow  out 
the  water  line  with  steam  from  the  boiler  of  the  steam 
shovel.  A  crooked  line  with  depressions  here  and  there 
may  make  this  method  unsuccessful.  Such  dips  act  as 
traps  in  which  the  water  collects  and  freezes,  giving 
much  trouble.  Even  if  the  ice  plug  be  successfull>' 
blown  out  v;ith  steam  the  pipe  may  be  found  to  have 
burst  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  in  freezing. 

Transit  Used  to  Line  and  Grade  Water  Pipes 

At  the  Shoveltown  stripping  not  only  are  the  water 
pipes  blown  out  with  steam  but  they  are  kept  in  proper 
alignment  and  to  grade  by  means  of  a  transit.  These 
lines  also  are  made  as  short  as  possible.  The  water 
supply  for  this  operation  is  dependable,  being  drawn 
from  two  sources.  Near  the  point  A  on  the  map  are 
three  springs,  the  water  from  which  is  pumped  direct 
to  the  boilers.  A  reserve  supply  of  25,000  gallons  is 
maintained  in  a  reservoir  tank  near  this  source.  For 
a  short  time  in  the  winter  the  springs  freeze  and  cease 
to  flow  and  in  the  summer  they  are  likely  to  dry  up. 

The  supply  from  the  springs  is  augmented  by  water 
pumped  to  the  storage  tank  from  Bear  Run.  A  small 
steam  pump  delivers  water  from  the  tank  to  the  shovels 
in  the  pit  or  to  another  tank  located  at  the  western 
end  of  the  property  at  the  point  of  greatest  elevation. 
This  latter  tank  supplies  the  town  with  wash  water. 

The  property  lies  in  two  watersheds,  both  sloping 
toward  the  north  with  the  dip  of  the  measures.  The 
water  from  the  main  coal  body  flows  into  a  stream  near 
A,  and  that  from  the  eastern  section  drains  off  toward 
G.  This  drainage  is  practically  natural,  so  that  little 
pumping  is  necessary.  In  the  vicinity  of  F  a  roll  in 
the  coal  causes  the  accumulation  of  approximately  5  ft. 
of  water.  When  this  occurs  a  1,000-gallon  centrifugal 
pump  held  in  readiness  for  such  occasions  is  put  to 
work.  This  is  driven  through  gears  by  a  10  x  12-in. 
steam  engine,  and  is  mounted  on  what  is  practically  a 
mine-car  truck,  the  flanges  having  been  removed  from 
the  wheels.  Consequently  it  may  be  hauled  by  a  team 
anywhere  on  the  coal  bench. 

A  tramway  13,000  ft.  long  extends  from  the  strip 
pit  to  the  railroad  tipple,  which  is  located  to  the  north- 
west. The  grade  favors  the  loads  throughout  the  entire 
distance,  and  because  the  drainage  is  excellent  a  good 
roadbed  easily  may  be  maintained.  Thirty-pound  rails 
are  used  within  the  pit  and  60-lb.  rails  on  the  main 
haulage  road.    The  gage  is  36  in. 

Light  rails  can  be  used  in  the  pit  because  the  track 
is  carried  on  the  coal  bench,  insuring  fairly  uniform 
grades  and  a  solid  footing  and  because  the  coal  is  trans- 
ported in  a  specially-built  2-ton  mine  car  which  when 
loaded  in  most  instances  is  dropped  down  the  steep 
grades  by  gravity.  In  consequence  light  rails  can  be 
used  without  difficulty  for  the  pit  track.  As  yet  no  coal 
has  been  loaded  from  the  area  east  of  the  neck.  Here 
the  grades  will  be  steep  and  for  the  most  part  against 
the  loads,  therefore  at  this  point  heavier  track  may  be 
necessary.  At  the  present  with  the  light  demand  for 
coal  a  single  16ton  steam  locomotive  hauls  all  the  coal, 
another  locomotive  o€  equal  size  being  held  in  resei-ve. 


SECTION  OF  SOUTHWESTERN  KNOB   OF  STRIPPING 

The  cover  reaches  at  this  point  a  maximum  thickness  of  approx- 
imately 40  ft.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  cross-section  shown 
in  the  illustration  accompanying  the  title  of  the  article.  There 
the  sandstone  immediately  covers  the  coal.  In  this  illustration  a 
loose  shale  is  shown  between  the  sandstone  and  the  boney  by 
which  latter  the  coal  is  covered. 

Coal  is  being  loaded  out  from  the  southern  portion 
of  the  main  body,  the  loaded  cars  being  dropped  down 
the  grade  parallel  to  the  western  outcrop.  These  cars 
are  gradually  brought  to  standstill  in  the  length  of 
the  straight  track  above  the  point  A.  Here  they  are 
made  up  into  trips  of  from  25  to  30  cars  and  lowered 
to  the  railroad.  The  number  of  cars  composing  a  trip 
is  limited  by  the  drawbar  pull  of  the  locomotive  on 
the  steeper  grades  of  the  return  journey,  in  which,  of 
course,  only  empties  are  hauled.  As  loading  proceeds 
from,  say,  F  toward  C,  the  reserve  locomotive  may  have 
to  be  employed.  Furthermore,  after  a  cut  is  made 
across  AB,  and  the  track  laid,  this  locomotive  will  afford 
means  for  removing  the  coal  from  the  eastern  section 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  main  body. 

A  turnout  is  placed  on  the  main  haulage  road  near 
the  approach  to  the  tipple.  Here  the  locomotive  side- 
tracks and  the  cars  are  allowed  to  move  onto  the  tipple 
by  gravity,  passing  on  the  way  over  a  bridge,  under 
which  is  laid  the  empty  track,  which  is  in  reality  a 
turnout.  After  being  dumped,  the  cars  move  by  gravity 
down  under  this  bridge,  where  they  are  coupled  into 
trips. 

Each  Locomotito  Can  Haul  400  Tons  a  Day 

When  a  locomotive  arrives  at  the  tipple  with  a  loaded 
trip  a  string  of  empties  is  waiting,  ready  for  the  return. 
It  takes  about  45  minutes  to  make  a  round  trip  from 
the  stripping  to  the  tipple  and  back  to  the  pit,  so  that 
one  locomoti/e  may  haul  at  the  rate  of  500  to  600  tons 
of  coal  per  8-hr.  day.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
incidental  delays  reduce  these  figures  to  about  400  tons. 

When  the  demand  for  coal  increases,  two  or  possibly 
even  three  locomotives  may  be  employed  on  the  main 
haulage,  and  each  of  these  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
approximately  as  much  as  the  single  locomotive  is  now 
doing.  Inasmuch  as  a  large  reserve  of  coal  has  already 
been  uncovered,  an  output  of  2,400  tons  per  shift  might 
be  maintained  for  several  months. 

The  success  of  this  haulage  system  in  the  presence 
of  steep  grades  and  long  travel  to  the  tipple  is  attributed 
to  the  use  of  mine  cars  in  coal  transportation.  The  cars 
are  standard  underground  mine  wagons,  except  for 
slight  modifications  in  the  construction  of  tl^  upper 
sideboard.  .  The  lower  boards  are  8  in.  high,  the  flare 
boards  are  12  in.  wide,  and  the  upper  sideboards  are 
24  in.  high  over  all,  but  are  made  up  in  two  sections. 
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The  lower  section  adjacent  to  the  flare  board  is  rigid 
and  is  16  in.  wide.  Above  this  is  placed  an  8-in. 
board  which  is  hinged  to  the  16-in.  section  and  collapses 
inward. 

Experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  this  construc- 
tion. Shovel  operators  do  not  always  take  time  to  raise 
the  bucket  high  enough  to  avoid  grazing  the  sideboard, 
which  in  this  manner  often  is  split  or  broken.  With 
the  arrangement  above  described,  if  the  dipper  does 
not  swing  altogether  too  low,  all  that  happens  is  that 
the  upper  sideboard  falls  inward,  but  as  it  may  be 
raised  to  its  normal  position  again  by  hand,  no  harm 
is  done  and  there  is  no  delay.  The  car  is  of  composite 
construction  and  equipped  with  plain-bearing  wheels. 

In  flat  beds  of  coal  the  contractors'  side-dump  car 
may  be  successfully  used.  Even  in  such  beds,  however, 
it  possesses  certain  disadvantages  and  mechanical  defi- 
ciencies. Up  until  last  year,  side-dump  cars  were  in 
use  at  Shoveltown,  and  they  caused  endless  worry  and 
delay.  Track  grades  within  the  pit  are  in  places  as 
steep  as  10  per  cent,  and  those  along  the  main  haulage 
roads  also  are  excessive.  It  is  difficult,  and  in  most 
cases  dangerous,  to  apply  brakes  to  the  standard  con- 
tractors' car. 

Furthermore,  the  great  weight  of  this  car,  together 
with  that  of  the  locomotive,  causes  a  concentration  of 
load  on  a  short  length  of  track.  In  carrying  an  equal 
tonnage  a  trip  of  mine  cars  would  occupy  a  length  of 
track  twice  that  which  a  contractors'  car  would  need. 
The  high  center  of  gravity  of  the  contractors'  car  is 
the  cause  of  many  derailments.  Side  sway  is  another 
of  the  bad  effects  of  a  high  center  of  gravity.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  loosen  the  spikes  in  the  ties,  and  a  poor 
track  results.  In  dumping  on  the  tipple  also  the  cars 
must  be  spotted  and  tipped,  much  time  being  ':hus  lost. 


Since  mine  cars  have  been  used  two  locomotives  haul 
as  much  coal  as  five  did  when  the  large  contractors'  car 
was  employed,  and  the  work  is  done  at  an  appreciably 
lower  cost,  although  this  may  appear  unbelievable. 

At  the  ShoveltowTi  pit  trips  no  longer  are  pushed 
by  a  locomotive  over  any  great  distance,  for  this  prac- 
tice was  believed  to  have  caused  many  mine-car  draw- 
bars to  fail.  Since  its  discontinuance  drawbars  are 
less  frequently  bent  or  broken.  The  practice  now  fol- 
lowed invariably  is  to  make  the  locomotive  lead  the 
train.  In  going  down  grades  brakes  are  set  on  the  cars 
at  intervals,  and  all  drawbars  are  thus  placed  in  tension. 

At  the  present  time  thirty-three  men  are  employed 
on  this  stripping.  Of  this  number,  fifteen  belong  to 
the  labor  gang  and  are  engaged  in  laying  new  track. 
This  number,  however,  varies  from  time  to  time,  being 
usually  less  than  that  stated  above,  but  never  more. 
Nine  men  are  employed  on  the  stripping  shovel,  four 
are  on  the  machine  itself,  four  lay  track  and  build  crib- 
bing and  one  digs  coal  for  fuel.  The  loading  shovels 
are  each  manned  by  an  engineer  and  fireman. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  one  engineer  and  one 
brakeman  for  each  locomotive,  one  labor  foreman  and 
one  coal  inspector  who  oversees  the  cleaning  of  the 
product  preparatory  to  loading.  With  any  marked  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  coal  loaded  per  shift — say 
with  an  output  of  2,000  tons — ^the  number  of  men  neces- 
sary would  not  greatly  exceed  forty,  the  increase  being 
in  train  crews. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  S.  B.  Stine, 
president  of  the  Stine  Coal  Co.,  and  to  David  H.  Wil- 
kison,  acting  field  executive  at  the  stripping,  who  kindly 
granted  me  every  possible  courtesy  in  looking  over  the 
property  above  described,  and  also  furnished  valuable 
information. 


MAP   SHOWING    CONTOUR    LINES    OF   COAL    AND    SCKFACE,  ALSO  THE  DRILLHOLES  AND  SHAFTS. 


AT  SHOVELTOWN   STRIPPING 


Subterranean    mining    can    be    conducted  the    coal    contours    is    an    expensive    opera-  oc-our    «nd    make    the    mining^    unduly    ex- 

with    some    satisfaction    with    only    a    crop  tion    and    where   the    coal   probably    is    level  pensive  or   impracticable.      In   this   case  the 

line  and  a  mine  survey.     Strippings,  on  the  is    sometimes     omitted.       Nevertheless     the  coal  pitched  down   heavily,  but   the  ground 

other   hand,    have   to   be   contoured    on    the  omission  o£  this  detail  may  spell  failure  to  had   a    general  dipping   trend    in   the    same 

surface    and    on    the   coal    top.      To    obtain  the    enterprise    should    an    unexpected    dip  direction. 
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Safety  Gates  at  Cresson  Slowly  Opened  by 
Rack  and  Pinion  Electrically  Operated 

CRESSON  NO.  9  mine  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
Coke  Corporation,  near  Cresson,  Pa.,  works  two 
seams  of  coal,  the  Lower  Freeport  and  the  Lower  Kit- 
tanning.  The  cage  landing  at  the  Lower  Freeport  is 
provided  with  steam-operated  safety  gates.  At  the  sur- 
face landing,  however,  the  gates  which  were  installed 
in  1919  are  operated  by  electricity.  Though  an  innova- 
tion in  this  respect  they  give  satisfactory  service. 

When  they  were  first  installed  they  were  equipped 
with  a  sprocket  and  gear,  but  after  a  few  days  tht> 
chain  links  stretched  so  that  they  no  longer  meshed. 
In  consequence,  a  rack  and  pinion  were  provided  in 
place  of  the  gear  and  sprocket. 

The  composite  gates  are  of  oak  with  i  x  2-in.  steel- 
strap  hangers,  and  weigh  250  lb.  each.  The  over-all 
dimensions  are  7  x  8  ft.  Between  the  straps  of  each 
hanger  is  pinned  a  spool  roller  which  rides  upon  a  4-in. 
I-beam.  This  member  is  made  up  of  two  lengths  which 
join  opposite  the  middle  leg  of  the  headframe  by  bolting 
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Reduction  gear' 

FIG.  1.     MECH.^NISM  FOR  OPENING  .SAFETY  GATE 

A  large  reduction  gear  reduces  the  speed  imparted  by  a  3 -lip. 
altei'nating-current  motor,  wiiicli  causes  a  pinion  to  move  a  racl< 
at  relatively  low  speed,  thus  opening  the  gates  of  the  shaft.  The 
pinion  can  be  slid  free  jf  the  rack  when  gate  hangers  have  to  be 
thrown  open  tc  admit  large  material  to  the  shaft. 


to  a  T-bracket  which  is  anchored  to  the  leg.  The  beams 
are  hinged  from  V-shaped  brackets  secured  to  the  end 
legs  of  the  headframe.  With  this  arrangement  either 
or  both  beams  with  the  attached  gate  or  gates  may 
be  swung  out,  thus  permitting  long  rails  or  timbers 
to  be  loaded  into  the  cages. 

Gate  Will  Open  Wide  in  Six  Seconds 

The  drive  pinions  are  secured  by  means  of  setscrews, 
so  that  they  may  be  slid  inward  froTTi  the  rack  of  the 
gate  drive  when  loading  clearance  is  desired.  The 
racks  are  supported  on  the  top  of  the  gate  hangers.  A 
plan  of  the  gate  drive  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  '>haft 
of  the  drive  pinion  rests  in  two  bearings  which  are 
fastened  to  a  leg  of  the  headframe.  On  the  opposite 
end  of  the  shaft  is  located  a  reduction  gear  which 
meshes  with  a  pinion  on  the  motor  shaft.  The  gate  will 
open  in  6  seconds.  The  motor  speed  is  900  r  p.m.,  so 
that  it  takes  90  revolutions  of  the  motor  to  c.ien  the 
gate.  The  gear  reduction  is  such  that  a  .'-hp.  three- 
phase  motor  is  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  purpose. 
The  motors  and  the  rack  and  pinions  are  sheltered  by 
wood   hoTisings. 

As  the  gates  are  used  only  when  men  or  material 
need  to  be  hoisted  or  lowered,  the  electric  circuit  usu- 
ally is  left  open.     Otherwise,  each  time  a  cage  passes 


FIG.  2.     SHAFT  GATES  AT  SURFACE  L.\NDING 
The  electrical  parts  by  which  the  gate  is  operated  are  boxed  in 
the  two  shed-like  housings  on  either  side  of  the  shaft.     The  gates 
open  in  about  six  seconds. 

the  surface  landing  on  its  way  to  the  dumping  point, 
a  reversing  switch  would  be  thrown,  which  would 
momentarily  start  one  of  the  motors.  The  period  dur- 
ing which  the  current  is  closed,  however,  would  be  so 
short  that  the  gate  would  not  be  moved. 

Still,  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  that  might  be  ex- 
perienced is  avoided  by  the  insertion  of  two  single-pole 
switches  on  the  hoist  platform.  When  the  operator  gets 
a  bell  for  a  surface  landing,  he  closes  the  switches, 
which  are  conveniently  located  at  arm's  length  from 
him.  Indicator  lamps  within  view  of  the  operator  tell 
him  at  all  times  whether  the  gates  are  open  or  closed. 
A  schematic  diagram  of  the  wiring  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  gates  were  designed  by  J.  F.  MacWilliams,  who  is 
electrical  engineer  of  the  corporation. 


?i^  l^eversing  switch 
IThrvnnbygaini 


FIG.  3.  DIAGRAM  OF  ELECTRIC.VL,  CONTROL  FOR  GATE 
The  electric  circuit  usually  is  left  open,  so  that  when  the  cage 
is  taken  past  the  landing  point  to  the  dump  the  gates  will  not 
start  to  open.  By  two  single-pole  switches  on  the  hoist  platform, 
which  are  closed  by  the  hoist  engineer  when  a  landing  at  the 
surface  is  desired,  the  electric  circuit  is  closed. 


Almost  a  Thousand  Employees  of  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  in  West  Virginia  recently  were  given  mine-rescue 
and  first-aid  training  by  the  crew  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
Car  No.  8.  In  addition,  111  previously-trained  employees 
took  the  training.  Classes  were  trained  at  Dartmoor,  Ben- 
bush,  Pierce,  Davis,  Coketon,  Thomas,  Kempton  and  Henry. 
Every  official  of  the  company  at  the  towns  named  now  holds 
a  Bureau  of  Mines  certificate,  and  65.5  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees are  first-aid  men. 
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and  Mining  Bureaus 


Coal  Reserves  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY,  PA.,  has  six  coal 
beds  that  are  now  of  economic  interest.  In  order 
of  present  importance  these  are  the  Pittsburgh,  Upper 
Freeport,  Redstone,  Lower  Kittanning,  Middle  Kittan- 
ning  and  Waynesburg. 

The  great  development  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  and 
numerous  exposures  of  its  outcrop  have  furnished  many 
reliable  measurements  of  its  thickness,  thus  making  pos- 
sible an  accurate  and  reliable  computation  of  the 
quantity  of  coal  contained  in  this  deposit.  No  informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  the  size  of  mined-out  areas  in 
some  localities.  For  these  places  an  estimate  of  prob- 
able depletion  has  been  made,  based  on  age  and  size  of 
operation  or  on  the  difference  between  original  areas 
and  statements  of  areas  remaining  unmined. 

The  Upper  Freeport  bed  contains  the  greatest  reserve 
within  the  county.  The  extensive  development  of  this 
coal  along  the  Kiskiminitas  and  Allegheny  rivers,  the 
outcrop  throughout  the  county,  and  drillhole  records 
have  furnished  a  fair  number  of  detailed  measurements 
of  its  thickness.  From  data  available  a  fairly  accurate 
map  of  this  bed  has  been  made  showing  the  extent  of 
the  thick  Freeport  coal,  the  large  faulted  area  in  the 
central  and  western  part  of  the  county  and  the  local 
faults  along  the  Kiskiminitas  River.  Because  of  ap- 
proaching exhaustion  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  this  bed 
will  be  first  in  economic  importance  within  a  few  years. 
Computations  show  the  Redstone  coal  bed  to  be  of 
economic  value  in  five  townships.  A  number  of  meas- 
urements from  its  outcrop  and  from  several  mines  have 
Hiade  possible  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  tonnage 
available.  A  low  percentage  of  recovery  has  been 
assumed  for  this  bed,  because  when  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
has  been  mined,  the  intervening  rocks  will  cave,  thus 
breaking  this  bed  and  making  its  recovery  difficult  and 
costly. 

The  Lower  Kittanning  coal  bed  has  been  considered 
as  of  economic  importance  and  its  contents  computed  in 
five  townships,  all  lying  east  of  Chestnut  Ridge.  A  fair 
number  of  measurements  are  available  from  its  out- 
crop and  from  mines  along  the  Conemaugh  River. 
Available  drillhole  records  show  this  coal  to  be  extremely 
■variable  in  thickness  and  of  no  economic  value  west  of 
Chestnut  Ridge. 

Drillhole  records  show  the  Middle  Kittanning  coal  to 
be  fairly  persistent  and  of  fair  thickness  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  An  average  thickness  of  3  ft.  has 
been  used  in  eight  townships  where  its  existence  has 
been  established.  A  recovery  of  only  50  per  cent  has 
been  assumed  for  this  bed,  because  of  meager  data  re- 
garding its  thickness  and  continuity. 

A  fair  number  of  measurements  have  been  gathered 
from  the  outcrop  of  the  Waynesburg  bed  and  from  its 
development.  It  has  been  considered  and  computed  as  of 
importance  in  Hempfield  and  Sewickley  townships.  This 
bed  is  broken  by  many  partings,  is  variable  in  section. 


and  in  places  is  under  shallow  cover.  For  these  reasons 
a  low  percentage  of  recovery  has  been  assumed  in  figur- 
ing the  minable  tonnage.  This  coal  is  mined  for 
domestic  use  in  many  places  because  it  is  readily  acces- 
sible. Other  coal  beds  also  are  worked  for  local  use,  but 
as  they  are  not  important  and  little  is  known  of  their 
extent  and  thickness,  they  have  not  been  included  in  the 
computation  of  the  reserves. 

The  total  area  of  Westmoreland  County  is  1,062.6 
square  miles.  The  result  of  computing  the  coal  reserves 
in  this  county  based  on  the  latest  maps,  engineering 
data  and  methods  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

This  gives  the  estimated  recoverable  tonnage  by  beds. 
The  figures  are  given  as  computed.  It  should,  however, 
be  distinctly  understood  that  while  the  acreage  of  each 
of  the  beds  has  been  accurately  calculated,  the  reliability 
of  the  average  thickness  of  the  coals  assumed  in  the 
computation  of  tonnage  decreases  for  the  beds  in  the 
following  order:  Pittsburgh,  Upper  Freeport,  Red- 
stone, Waynesburg,  Lower  Kittanning  and  Middle  Kit- 
tanning. Thus,  while  the  figures  for  the  Pittsburgh  bed 
are  conservative  and  probably  reliable,  those  for  the 
Middle  Kittanning  coal  may  be  much  too  small  or  many 
times  too  large. 

COAL    RESERVES    IN    WESTMORELAND    COINTV,    PA. 
(In  Net  Tons) 
Original 

Bed                                                           Deposit  Mined  Out  Recoverable 

Pittsburgh 1,872,540,000  1,167,687,000  538.300,000 

Upper  Freeport 2.732,598,000  45,378.000  1,859,200,000 

Redstone 324,900.000  2.970.000  163.200.000 

Lower  Kittanning 729,000,000  972,000  431,700.000 

.Middle  Kittanning 706,644,000  324,000  297,500.000 

Waynesburg 1 5.822.000  810,000  7,600,000 

Totals 6,381,504.000      1.218. 141.000     3,297.SOO.eDa 


Unmined  Coal  in  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  Ib 
Estimated  at  4,278,577,500  Tons 

WITH  a  production  averaging  around  17,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  each  year  and  with  a  sup- 
ply underground  to  maintain  this  rate  of  production 
for  the  next  250  years,  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania, 
ranks  high  among  the  great  bituminous  producing  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States. 

Cambria  County  has  an  area  of  675  square  miles  and 
underneath  this  area  are  the  following  seams  of  coal  in 
the  order  of  formation :  E,  known  as  the  Upper  Free- 
port  or  Lemon  seam;  D,  known  as  the  Lower  Freeport 
or  Moshannon  Limestone  seam;  C  Prime,  known  as  the 
Upper  Kittanning  or  Cement  seam;  C,  known  as  the 
Middle  Kittanning;  B,  known  as  Lower  Kitanning  or 
Miller  Peacock  seam;  A  Prime,  known  as  the  Clarion 
seam,  and  A,  known  as  the  Brookville-Seymore  seam. 

A.  B.  Crichton,  a  Johnstown  mining  engineer,  esti- 
mates that  there  were  originally  4,669.440,000  tons  of 
coal  underneath  Cambria  County  land.  Figures  com- 
piled since  the  first  records  of  coal  being  mined  in 
the  county  were  taken  show  that  390.862,500  tons  have 
been  taken  out.  leaving  a  total  tonnage  of  4,278,577,500 
still  remaining  to  be  mined. 

The  first  record  of  mining  in  Cambria  County  goes 
back  to  1843,  when  973  tons  were  taken  out.  In  the 
period  from  1844  to  1879,  inclusive,  it  is  estimated 
that   4,000,000   were  mined. 


At  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  experiment  station  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Dr.  Reinhardt  Thiessen  is 
continuing  the  study  of  the  origin  and  the  changes  of  the 
cellulose,  ligno-cellulose  and  the  resinous  matters  from  peat 
through  the  lignite  into  coal. 
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Keeping  Nickel-Iron  Storage  Batteries  in  Condition' 

Exclude  Foreign  Material  from  Cell  Containers  —  Oil  Cell  Tops  —  Before 
Overcharging  or  Renewing  Electrolyte  Bring  Potential  to  Zero  —  Never 
Rinse  Cells  with  Water  or  Discharge  Battery  at  Over  Six  Times  Normal  Rate 

By  M.  F.  Packard 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IN  THE  nickel-iron  battery  an  alkaline  instead  of  an 
acid  electrolyte  is  used,  and  corrosion  or  disintegra- 
tion of  wood  linings  and  trays  will  not  occur. 
Current  leakage,  grounds  and  short-circuits,  however, 
may  result  from  the  presence  of  foreign  material,  mois- 
ture or  electrolyte  spray  and  froth,  hence  it  is  just  as 
important  with  the  nickel-iron  as  with  the  lead  battery 
that  all  these  substances  be  kept  from  the  compartment 
and  trays  or  promptly  removed  when  they  appear.  Ex- 
clusion of  foreign  material  is  perhaps  more  important 
because  the  cell  containers  in  this  case  are  metallic  and 
therefore  conductors. 

To  prevent  accumulation  of  dry  electrolyte  crystals 
and  to  make  cleaning  easier  the  tops  of  the  cells  should 
be  kept  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  special  oil  furnished 
by  the  battery  manufacturer.  This  oil  should  be  care- 
fully kept  from  the  poles  and  other  contact  surfaces. 
In  spite  of  frequent  wiping,  incrustations  of  dry  elec- 
trolyte ciystals  probably  will  form  on  the  tops  of  the 
cells,  and  these  crystals  should  be  removed  about  every 
two  months.  The  trays  should  be  removed  from  the 
compartment,  cleaned  with  a  steam  or  air  blast  (no 
incrustations  being  allowed  to  fall  between  the  cells) 
and  carefully  dried  before  re-installation.  The  tray 
terminals  should  always  be  marked  so  as  to  insure  that 
they  will  be  replaced  in  the  correct  position. 

Occasionally  an  insulating  paint  that  is  proof  against 
alkali  should  be  applied  to  the  cells  and  trays.  Before 
this  is  done  all  surfaces  should  be  cleansed  of  grease  and 
dirt  and  carefully  dried  to  make  the  paint  adhere  effec- 
tively. 

Nickel-Iron  Battery  Loses  Water  Fast 

Water  is  lost  in  this  type  of  battery  from  the  same 
causes  as  in  the  lead  accumulator.  The  quantity  thus 
lost,  however,  is  much  greater,  and  more  frequent  re- 
newal is  required  because  the  ampere-hour  efficiency  is 
less  and  the  amount  of  necessary  overcharge  appreciably 
larger.  Exposure  of  a  portion  of  the  plate  surface  and 
concentration  of  the  electrolyte  through  neglect  to  water 
a  battery  will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  its  life  and 
performance. 

If  a  battery  is  being  used  normally,  the  water  lost 
should  be  replaced  ordinarily  every  two  or  three  days. 
It  should  not  be  introduced  during  charge,  as  the  gas- 
sing creates  a  false  level.  Except  for  this  precaution 
water  may  be  added  at  any  time,  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  electrolyte  does  not  change  from  charge  to  dis- 
charge and  consequently  is  no  indication  of  the  state  of 
the  battery. 

Water  may  be  conveniently  added  by  a  semi-automatic 
filling  device  furnished  by  the  manufacturer.  Over- 
filling is  guarded  against  by  an  alarm  sounded  when  the 
correct  level  is  reached.    Ordinary  methods  of  filling  are 

•Companion  article  to  "How  the  Life  ami  Pertormance  of  the 
Lead  Storage  Battery  May  Be  Extended  b\  Proper  Care,"  which 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  May  4. 


permissible,  but  care  must  be  exercised  neither  to 
exceed  the  specified  level  nor  to  slop  water  over  and 
around  the  cells. 

Instructions  sent  out  with  the  battery  designate  the 
correct  depth  of  the  electrolyte  over  the  tops  of  the 
plates.  This  height  easily  may  be  checked  by  means  of 
an  open  glass  tube  of  not  less  than  A-  in.  inside  diam- 
eter, with  ends  made  square  and  even.  The  tube  is 
inserted  vertically  through  the  filler  opening  till  it 
rests  upon  the  tops  of  the  plates.  The  exposed  end  is 
then  closed  with  the  finger  and  the  tube  withdrawn. 
The  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  will  be  the  depth 
of  the  electrolyte  over  the  plates.  This  test  should  not 
be  made  while  the  battery  is  being  charged. 

Bubbling  May  Cause  Solution  to  Overflow 

Solution  will  be  forced  out  of  the  cell  during  charge 
if  the  surface  stands  at  too  high  a  level.  This  will 
weaken  the  electrolyte  remaining,  add  to  the  burden  of 
care  and  may  result  in  insulation  troubles;  hence  it  is 
important  not  to  have  the  level  too  high.  Water  for  the 
alkaline  battery  must  be  selected  and  stored  just  as 
carefully  as  has  been  detailed  for  the  lead  battery. 

This  type  of  battery  will  require  an  occasional  renewal 
of  the  electrolyte  and  at  times  may  need  special  atten- 
tion to  overcome  apparent  loss  of  capacity.  It  should 
seldom  need  repair  except  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
or  a  ground.  Any  cell  that  has  been  damaged  should 
be  removed  and  returned  to  the  manufacturer  for  repair. 
It  hardly  will  be  worth  while  to  acquire  the  skill  and 
equipment  necessary  for  field  repair  work. 

Sluggishness  and  loss  of  capacity  may  or  may  not 
arise  from  deterioration  of  the  electrolyte.  If  such  a 
condition  develops,  the  battery  should  be  given  a  long 
overcharge  at  the  normal  rate  followed  by  several  cycles 
of  normal  discharge  and  charge.  It  is  advantageous 
always  to  discharge  a  battery  to  zero  voltage  before 
overcharging.  If  normal  condition  is  not  restored  by 
this  treatment  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte 
is  1.13  or  less  the  solution  should  be  changed. 

Preparatory  to  renewing  the  electrolyte  the  battery 
should  be  discharged  to  zero  voltage.  The  trays  should 
be  removed  from  the  compartment  and  the  old  solution 
poured  out,  using  a  portion  for  rinsing.  Water  should 
never  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  new  electrolyte 
should  be  introduced  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  cells 
may  be  injured  if  allowed  to  stand  empty.  It  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  work  on  a  few  cells  at  a  time. 
Only  glass,  enamel  ware  or  rubber  utensils  should  be 
used  for  handling  the  electrolyte.  The  cells  should  be 
refilled  to  exactly  the  correct  height  and  when  so  re- 
filled and  reassembled  the  battery  nidist  be  given  a  long 
overcharge  at  the  normal  rate. 

It  is  advantageous  to  procure  fresh  electrolyte  of  cor- 
rect specific  gravity  from  the  battery  manufacturer  or 
to  mix  it  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.    A  potash 
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solution  is  conceded  to  be  far  preferable  to  that  having 
a  soda  base.  The  specific  gravity  should  be  approxi- 
mately 1.25.  Providing  the  rinsing  of  cells  has  been 
done  with  the  old  solution,  the  new  solution  upon  being 
poured  into  the  containers  will  fall  only  to  the  correct 
specific  gravity  of  1.17  to  1.19.  This  fall  is  due  to  the 
diluting  effect  of  the  old  electrolyte  which  the  pores  of 
the  plates  retain. 

In  locomotive  duty  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  discharge 
the  battery  at  a  rate  exceeding  six  times  normal.  If  the 
most  severe  demand  is  not  kept  within  this  limit  the 
average  rate  of  discharge  usually  will  be  too  great  for 
best  performance  and  life.  If  approximately  six  times 
the  normal  rate  is  exceeded  the  power  output  of  the 
battery  will  actually  be  decreased  because  of  the  high 
internal  loss  sustained,  and  usually  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  going  to  this  extreme.  Best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  the  average  demand  is  one  and  one-quarter 
times  the  normal  rate  or  less,  because  otherwise  poor 
voltage,  overheating  and  shortened  life  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  lead  battery  it  is  advisable  to 
use  an  ampere-hour  meter  as  a  guide  for  regulating 
the  charging  and  discharging  of  the  battery.  It  is  even 
more  necessary  in  this  case  because  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  electrolyte  cannot  be  employed  as  a  measure  of 
the  charge,  and  terminal  voltage  alone  is  an  unsatis- 
factory and  unreliable  guide. 


Portable  Electric  Tool  That  Acts  at  Will 
Either  as  Drill  or  Grinder 

COMBINATION  tools,  while  despised  by  some 
mechanics,  nevertheless  have  a  faculty  of  "coming 
in  handy."  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  small  shop, 
in  which  as  a  rule  special  tools  for  special  purposes  are 
not  available.  One  of  the  latest  tools  of  this  character 
particularly  adapted  to  the  mine  machine  shop  is  the 
combination  electric  drill  and  portable  grinder  shovra  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  difficult  to  produce  a  machine 
of  this  kind,  because  of  the  wide  variation  in  speed 
demanded  by  the  drill  and  the  abrasive  wheel.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  makers  that  this  difficulty  has  been  sur- 
mounted in  the  present  machine,  which  will  not  only 
drill  holes  up  to  i  in.  in  steel  but  when  fitted  with  a 
6  X  ?-in.  grinding  wheel  will  cover  average  requirements 
of  a  portable  grinder.  Of  course,  two  separate  speeds 
are  provided,  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  being 
extremely  simple  and  easy  to  make. 


The  switch  lever  is  located  in  the  top  or  D-handle,  the 
control  being  quick  and  positive  at  all  times.  Aluminum 
castings  and  ball  bearings  are  used  throughout  and  the 
tool  as  a  whole,  while  simple  in  construction,  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently rugged  to  withstand  the  rough  usage  to  which  it 
will  inevitably  be  subjected.  The  motor,  which  is  of 
the  universal  type,  capable  of  operation  on  either  direct 
or  alternating  current  of  a  given  voltage,  develops  4  hp. 
under  load.  The  total  weight  is  18  lb.,  the  tool  thus 
being  light  enough  to  be  readily  carried  about  and 
operated  by  one  man. 

At  the  mine  it  is  in  the  car  shop  where  many  holes 
must  be  bored  in  hard  wood,  while  occasionally  steel 
must  be  drilled,  that  a  machine  of  this  kind  is  most  use- 
ful. This  combination  drill  is  being"  manufactured  and 
sold  by  the  Wodack  Electric  Tool  Corporation,  of  23-27 
So.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WILL  DRILL  OR  GRIND  AT  WILL 

.'Vs  wiU  be  noted,  when  grincling  the  handles  are  dispensed  with. 
They  can  be  lenioved  by  unscrewing-.  Tlie  socl<et  ends  of  the  cable 
are  shown  in  the  illustration.  They  can  be  screwed  into  a  light 
socket  and  are  thus  readily  connected  and  disconnected. 


Would  So  Slant  Cage  Hoods  as  to  Prevent 
Coal  or  Water  from  Falling  on  Cagers 

By  R.  W.  Lightburn 

Gans,  Pa. 

IN  THIS  era  of  accident  prevention  many  are  the 
safeguards  being  applied  to  the  machinery  by  which 
shafts  are  operated.  Thus  cages  have  safety  catches 
and  the  main  rope  is  provided  with  chain  attachments 
that  will  come  into  action  if  the  socket  should  fail.  In 
shafts  where  men  are  hoisted  and  lowered,  an  overhead 
covering  of  suitable  material,  commonly  known  as  a 
cage  top,  bonnet  or  hood  must  be  provided. 

Why,  then,  is  this  hood  usually  built  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  cage  is  standing  at  the  landing  any 
material  falling  on  it  will  bounce  off  into  the  roadway 
and  thus  injure  or,  at  least,  hurt  the  men  who  may  be 
near  the  shaft?  I  have  seen  some  scores  of  cages,  both 
of  wood  and  steel,  and  the  hoods  of  practically  all  of 
them  had  their  slanting  elements  so  placed  that  any 
object  falling  on  them  would  glance  either  to  the  front 
or  rear. 

Wherever  it  can  be  avoided  coal  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  down  a  shaft,  but  only  with  great  difficulty  can 
that  be  prevented.  Many  ways  have  been  devised  for 
avoiding  this  descent  of  materials,  but  despite  the  pre- 
cautions, coal  always  is  falling.  Small  pieces  of  coal 
or  rock  lodge  on  the  cages  and  when  they  are  displaced 
they  are  apt  to  fall  on  the  cage  traveling  in  the  op- 
posite compartment.  Even  when  the  cages  are  boxed 
in  and  the  dumps  are  properly  incased,  the  coal  falling 
from  cars  with  high  topping  will  find  its  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and,  if  the  cage  top  is  not  properly 
designed,  to  the  roadways  on  either  side  of  it. 

Nor  is  danger  the  only  reason  for  revising  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hood.  The  present  design  involves  quite  a 
little  discomfort,  because  that  which  will  deflect  coal 
will  deflect  water  also  and  thus  make  the  work  of  the 
cagers  unpleasant,  especially  if  performed  in  the  intake 
air,  which  often  is  chilly.  To  many  minor  accidents  at 
the  foot  of  the  shaft  I  have  myself  been  eyewitness, 
and  frequently  the  coal  bounced  for  some  distance  from 
the  shaft. 

Bearing  these  accidents  in  mind,  I  would  advise  as  a 
safety  measure  that  all  cage  hoods  be  so  arranged  as  to 
deflect  falling  material  toward  the  cage  guides.  At 
first  it  might  appear  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  alter 
the  position  of  the  hood  in  the  manner  indicated,  but, 
where  timber  is  so  long  as  to  necessitate  the  lifting  of 
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the  iron  sheets  of  the  hood,  thej-  readily  could  be  lifted 
toward  the  cage  guides.  A  rope  could  be  passed  over 
a  pulley  and  attached  to  the  hood  and  the  material  man 
or  cage  tender  by  pulling  it  could  raise  the  flap  and  pro- 
vide room  for  the  emplacement  of  the  timber.  With  this 
provision  the  danger  of  men  falling  down  the  shaft  when 
lifting  or  lowering  the  hood  would  be  avoided.  Extra 
long  timbers,  rails  and  similar  lengthy  material  gen- 
erally are  slung  beneath  the  cage. 

With  the  suggested  type  of  hood  it  may  appear  dif- 
ficult for  the  cage  inspector  to  get  at  any  of  the  chains 
or  overhead  rods,  but  that  objection  hardly  is  valid,  for 
the  arrangement  is  employed  in  all  or  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean mines  and  it  should  be  easy  to  imitate  it  here. 
As  to  the  cost  of  making  the  change,  that  can  be  reduced 
by  doing  the  work  the  next  time  a  hood  rod  has  to  be 
straightened. 

The  accidents  caused  by  the  glancing  of  falling  mate- 
rial usually  are  small.  They  do  not  incapacitate  the 
men  subjected  to  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  sufficient 
to  cause  a  delay  and  may  hold  up  the  cage  and  lower  the 
tonnage. 

Proposes  New  Coal  Classification 

ORDINARILY  coals  are  classified  according  to  the 
ratio  existing  between  the  volatile  matter  and  fixed 
carbon  that  they  contain.  This  is,  however,  in  many 
respects  an  unsatisfactory  distinction.  Prof.  S.  W. 
Parr,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  recently  proposed  a 
new  basis  for  classification,  in  a  report  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Professor  Parr's  classification  arranges  coals  in 
groups  according  to  the  percentage  of  volatile  matter 
that  they  contain  and  the  heating  value  per  unit  of  pure 
coal  substance.  This  arrangement  gives  fairly  definite 
groups  in  accordance  with  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  coal  that  are  independent  of  the  fortuitous  varia- 
tions in  ash  or  sulphur  content. 

The  unit  heating  value  of  coal  is  determined  by  Prof. 
Parr  according  to  the  following  formula: 


Unit  value 


B.t.u.  —  5000S 
1  -  (1.08  ash  +  0.55S) 


In  the  above  S,  of  course,  signifies  sulphur. 

By  this  method  the  total  heating  value  of  the  coal  is 
corrected  by  the  subtraction  of  the  heating  value  of 
the  sulphur  contained.  The  remainder  is  divided  by  the 
quantity  shown  in  the  formula,  in  order  to  convert  the 
heat  derived  from  the  coal  substance  proper  into  that 
per  unit  of  this  material  present  in  the  raw  fuel.  The 
factor  1.08  times  the  ash  is  employed  in  order  to  correct 
for  the  change  in  weight  of  the  ash  from  that  actually 
occurring  in  the  coal  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is 
weighed  during  analysis.  Similarly,  it  is  calculated 
that  correction  should  be  made  amounting  to  55  per 
cent  of  the  sulphur  content  in  order  to  account  for  that 
portion  of  the  sulphur  in  pyritic  form  that  is  driven  off 
during  ash  determination  and  thus  not  weighed  with 
the  ashes. 

Ordinary  methods  of  computing  the  heat  value  of  the 
coal  substance  have  been  tested  by  Prof.  Parr,  but  it 
is  found  that  the  results  obtained  vary  considerably  for 
coals  from  identical  mines  or  beds  having  various  per- 
centages of  ash  or  sulphur.  This  variation  between 
the  float  and  sink  portions  of  the  coal  commonly  ranges 
between  125  and  250  B.t.u.,  but  may  reach  as  much  as 
1,100  B.t.u.     Obviously  the  true  coal  substance  in  each 


is  identical  and  if  the  method  were  correct  the  heat 
value  of  this  substance  calculating  from  either  the 
pure  portion  or  the  tailings  from  the  washer  would  be 
the  same.  Employing  the  Parr  formula,  this  actual 
result  is  found. 

Variation  of  the  several  samples  from  the  same 
source  is  shown  by  Prof.  Parr  to  be  usually  only  10 
to  50  B.t.u.,  even  though  the  ash  and  sulphur  content 
may  be  quite  different.  In  some  instances  he  has  been 
able  to  determine  the  county  or  bed  fi-om  which  the 
coal  was  derived  by  determining  its  heat  value  per  unit 
of  pure  coal  substance. 

The  investigations  conducted  have  been  extended  to 
cover  not  only  coal  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  but  also 
bituminous  coals  from  South  Africa,  Brazil  and  West 
Virginia,  also  cannel  coal  and  anthracite. 

Prof.  Parr  proposes  the  following  heating  value  limit 
for  a  simple  classification :   Brown  lignite,  heating  value 
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COAL  CLASSIFICATION  CHART 
This  chart  shows  how  the  coals  divide  under  this  classification 
mucli  as  they  are  already  divided  in  common  parlance. 

per  pound  of  coal  substance,  11,500  to  12,500  B.t.u.; 
black  lignite,  12,500  to  13,500;  sub-bituminous,  13,500 
to  14,000;  Western  bituminous,  14,000  to  15,000;  East- 
ern bituminous,  15,000  to  16,000;  anthracite,  15,500 
to  16,000. 

A  more  satisfactory  classification,  however,  is  found 
if  the  heat  value  of  the  pure  coal  is  made  one  co-ordi- 
nate of  the  coal's  locus  and  the  percentage  of  volatile 
matter  the  other.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  results  of  applying  this  classification.  It  will  be 
noted  that  each  of  the  several  varieties  of  coal  is 
grouped  close  together  and  seldom  strays  into  the  field 
of  other  types.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  results 
on  sub-bituminous  coal  appear  within  the  field  of 
Western  bituminous.  In  such  a  case  it  is  believed  that 
the  nomenclature  is  in  error  rather  than  the  heat-value 
measurement. 

It  is  evident  that  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  brown  and  black 
lignite,  between  sub-bituminous  and  the  younger  varie- 
ties of  Western  bituminous  and  between  bituminous 
and  semi-bituminous.  This  difficulty  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  some  uncertainty  in  the  placing  of  a  few 
samples  whose  characteristics  put  them  near  the  border 
line  between  two  adjacent  zones. 


Fractionation  of  low-temperature  tars  from  Freeport 
coals  has  been  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  the  oils  will  be  distilled.  Data  are  being 
compiled  for  a  report  of  the  investigation. 


Jcimes  T.  Deard^     J^l 
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Fireboss'  Mark  Destroyed  by  Fall  of  Roof 

Fireboss  to  Leave  Two  Marks  to  Avoid  Possible  Loss — 
Must  Examine  for  Dangers  Other  Than  Gas — ^Marks 
in    Adjoining    Places    Evidence    of    Duty     Performed 


REPLYING  to  the  question  asked  in 
Coal  Age,  Mar.  30,  p.  538,  regard- 
ing a  fireboss'  mark  having  been 
destroyed  by  a  fall  of  roof  that  occurred 
between  the  time  the  place  was 
examined  and  the  men  entered  the  mine 
for  work,  allow  me  to  oflFer  one  or  two 
suggestions. 

The  Bituminous  Mine  Law  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Art.  5,  Sec.  1)  requires  the 
fireboss  to  leave  his  mark  "at  the  face 
and  side  of  every  place  examined," 
as  evidence  that  he  has  performed  his 
duty.  The  purpose  of  the  law  in  re- 
quiring the  mark  to  be  placed  both 
at  the  face  and  side  of  each  place 
is  to  avoid  just  what  happened  in  this 
case.  A  fall  of  roof  will  hardly  destroy 
both  marks.  This  will  require  a  little 
more  time,  but  is  the  safest  plan  to 
follow. 

FiREBOSSEs  Must  Examine  for 
Othek  Dangers  Than  Gas 

Again,  in  the  same  section  of  the 
law,  the  fireboss  is  required  to  "examine 
for  dangers  in  all  portions  of  the  mine 
under  his  charge,"  and  to  place  a  danger 
signal  across  the  entrance  to  every 
place  "where  explosive  gas  is  discovered 
or  immediate  danger  is  found  to  exist 
from  any  other  cause." 

The  evident  meaning  of  this  law  is 
that  the  fireboss  is  not  to  examine  for 
gas  only,  but  for  other  dangers  that 
may  exist  in  a  place.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  he  should  note  the  con- 
dition of  the  roof  and,  finding  it  weak, 
prevent  any  one  from  entering  the  place 
for  work  till  it  has  been  made  safe. 

In  my  judgment,  had  this  fireboss 
complied  fully  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  he  would  have  discovered 
the  weak  condition  of  the  roof  and,  on 
returning  to  the  mine  entrance  would 
have  reported  the  place  as  dangerous 
and  withheld  the  check  of  the  miner 
working  there.  Had  he  done  so  the 
accident  would  not  have  happened. 

Mayport,  Pa.        James  Thompson. 


work,  let  me  say:  If  this  place  is  driven 
in  solid  coal  and  was  properly  examined 
by  the  fireboss  that  morning,  it  could 
hardly  happen  that  a  fall  of  roof  would 
occur  in  the  short  time  that  elapsed 
before  the  men  entered  for  work. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  fireboss  to  care- 
fully examine  the  roof,  in  every  place 
in  his  charge,  and  know  whether  it  is 
solid  or  loose  and  liable  to  fall.  The 
fact  that  a  fall  did  occur  in  this  in- 
stance and  released  gas  by  which  the 
miner  was  burned  when  he  entered 
the  place  for  work  shows,  to  my  mind, 
that  the  examination  was  carelessly 
made. 

The  Anthracite  Mine  Law  (Act.  12, 
Rule  6)  requires  the  person  making  the 
examination  to  mark  the  date  thereof 
at  the  face  of  each  place  examined. 
The  law  does  not  specify  that  the  mark 
shall  be  made  on  the  coal.  Now, 
taking  everything  into  consideration 
and  having  due  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  Art.  10,  Sec.  4  of  the  anthra- 
cite law,  requiring  ample  ventilation  at 
the  face  of  every  working  place  in  the 
mine,  I  cannot  understand  gas  firing 
in  his  place  when  this  miner  entered. 

My  verdict  is,  therefore,  if  the  fire- 
boss making  the  morning  examination 
had  complied  fully  with  the  anthracite 
law  and  exercised  his  common  judgment 
in  examining  the  roof  in  each  place, 
his  marks  would  have  remained  as  proof 
that  he  had  done  his  work  properly. 

Hazleton,  Pa.       Joseph  La  whence. 


OTHER  LETTERS 

IN  REFERENCE  to  Joseph  Dryna's 
question  as  to  how  a  fireboss  is  to 
prove  that  he  visited  and  examined  a 
place,  when  his  mark  on  the  face  of 
the  coal  has  been  destroyed  by  a  fall 
of  roof  that  occurred  after  he  left  the 
place  and  before  the  miner  entered  for 
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WHEN  a  roof  fall  occurs,  in  a 
miner's  place  that  has  been 
examined  by  the  fireboss  only  an  hour 
or  so  before,  and  gas  is  released  by 
the  fall  so  that  the  miner  is  burned 
on  entering  his  place  a  litle  later,  there 
must  be  some  good  reason  that  would 
make  this  possible. 

My  idea  is  that,  in  this  case  as  in 
many  others,  the  fireboss  was  given 
too  large  a  territory  to  examine  in 
the  time  allotted  for  that  work.  As  a 
result,  he  did  not  make  a  thorough 
examination  and  failed  to  discover  the 
weak  condition  of  the  roof  that  must 
have  existed  in  the  place. 

He  may  have  been  a  little  late  in 
reaching  the  mine  or,  perhaps,  was 
detained  longer  than  usual  in  other 
places  and,  in  his  haste  to  get  back 
to  the  shaft  bottom  in  time  to  make 


his  report,  did  not  examine  the  roof 
carefully,  but  assumed  there  was  no 
danger  from  that  source. 

It  may  be  that  the  last  shot  exposed 
a  slip  in  the  roof,  which  a  closer 
examination  would  have  revealed. 
Much  more  time  is  often  required  to 
examine  a  working  place  thoroughly, 
than  what  is  ordinarily  at  the  disposal 
of  a  fireboss.  As  a  rule,  he  must  keep 
on  the  run  and  too  often  his  exami- 
nation of  the  roof  goes  little  further 
than  a  hurried  glance  and  perhaps,  one 
or  two  knocks  with  the  butt  end  of 
a  pick  to  see  if  it  sounds  hollow. 

Why  a  Fireboss  Should  Leave  More 
Than  One  Mark  in  a  Place 

As  a  fireboss,  in  examining  my  dis- 
trict each  morning,  it  has  been  my 
habit  to  mark  the  date  and  my  initials 
twice,  in  each  working  place  examined. 
I  would  place  one  mark  on  the  coal 
or  on  the  roof  close  to  the  face  and 
another  further  back,  perhaps  on  the 
rib  behind  the  post. 

My  aim  in  doing  this  is  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  one  of  the  marks  being  lost, 
as  happened  in  this  case.  Another 
reason  is  that  a  fireboss'  mark  will 
sometimes  be  erased  by  a  miner  or 
by  another  official  who  has  a  purpose 
in  so  doing  and  desires  to  make  a 
ease  out  against  the  fireboss,  because 
of  some  personal  grievance. 

The  only  way  I  can  suggest  that  this 
fireboss  can  prove  that  he  examined 
the  place  and  marked  the  date  as  the 
law  requires,  is  to  show  his  marks  in 
the  two  adjoining  places.  If  these  are 
found  they  would  tend  to  prove  that  he 
had  examined  the  other  place  in  ques- 
tion and  marked  it  in  the  same  manner. 
William  Dickinson. 

Lochgelly,  W.  Va. 


REGARDING  the  instance  cited  in 
Coal  Age.  Mar.  30,  p.  538.  where 
a  fireboss,  making  his  first  examination 
found  his  section  safe  and  so  reported 
it;  but,  during  the  interval  preceding 
the  entry  of  the  men  for  work,  a  roof 
fall  in  one  place  destroyed  his  mark, 
in  my  opinion,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
for  him  to  prove  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  as  required  by  law. 

The  bituminous  law  of  the  state 
(Art.  5,  Sec.  1)  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  fireboss  to  leave  his  mark  both 
on  the  face  and  the  side  of  each  place 
exarriined  and  found  to  be  safe.  These 
marks  are  required  as  evidence  of  his 
presence  in  the  place  on  that  date. 

Now,  if  a  fireboss  has  done  this 
and  his  marks  appear  in  every  place  in 
his  section  on  that  date,  I  cannot  see 
how   the   claim   can   be   made  that   he 
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had  neglected  his  duty,  even  if  it  should 
be  found  that  both  the  mark  on  the 
face  and  on  the  side  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  roof  fall. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  fireboss  has 
not  sufficient  time,  in  making  his  first 
examination,  to  whitewash  each  work- 
ing place  -tvith  date  marks.  As  a 
brother  fireboss,  however,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  it  is  always  well  to  leave  a 
date  mark  on  a  prop  a  short  distance 
from  the  face  besides  the  marks  re- 
quired by  law. 

Thomas  W.  Paterson. 

Eriton,  Pa. 


HAVING  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
fireboss,  I  can  appreciate  the  feel- 
ings and  position  of  a  conscientious 
man  when  placed  in  the  situation 
described  in  Coal  Age,  Mar.  30,  p.  538. 
The  inquirer  asks  how  he  can  prove 
that  he  visited  and  examined  a  place 
where  a  fall  of  roof  has  since  destroyed 
his  mark  left  on  the  coal. 

Naturally,  his  mark  being  gone,  he 
cannot  look  to  that  as  evidence  that 
he  performed  his  duties  in  compliance 
with  the  law.  However,  if  this  hap- 
pened in  a  room  where  the  face  of  the 
coal  was  near  a  crosscut  leading  to 
an  adjacent  room,  the  finding  of  his 
mark  in  that  room  would  appeal  to  me 
as  strong  evidence  that  he  had  not  failed 
in  performing  his  task  in  the  first 
room,  which  lay  in  the  path  of  his 
travels. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fall  hap- 
ened  in  an  isolated  place  apart  from 
others,  he  would  have  to  depend  on  his 
previous  record  for  honest  and  faithful 
performance  of  these  duties.  The  fall 
having  occurred  since  the  miner  left 
the  place  the  previous  day,  a  close 
examination  of  the  conditions  where 
the  fireboss  claimed  to  have  left  his 
mark  should,  in  my  opinion,  convince 
any  mine  inspector  or  jury  that  the 
man  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Not  Always  Possible  to  Make  a 
Chalk  Mark  on  the  Coal 

In  my  experience  as  fireboss,  I  have 
seen  many  places  where  the  face  of 
the  coal  was  so  wet  and  greasy  that 
a  chalk  mark  could  not  be  made  there. 
In  such  cases,  I  would  place  my  mark 
on  the  inside  row  of  posts  or  on  a 
shovel,  pick,  ax  or  other  tool,  placing 
them  in  a  conspicuous  position  against 
the  working  face.  If  I  remember 
rightly  the  anthracite  law  does  not 
specify  that  the  mark  must  be  placed 
on  the  coal  but  at  the  face. 

The  West  Virginia  mining  law  (Sec. 
59)  requires  the  fireboss  to  make  his 
mark  on  a  board  placed  at  the  face 
for  that  purpose,  it  being  recognized 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  make 
the  mark  on  the  coal.  Let  me  suggest 
that  it  is  always  a  good  plan  for  the 
fireboss  to  make  two  or  three  marks 
in  a  place,  thereby  avoiding  trouble 
should  one  or  more  of  the  marks  be 
lost,  as  in  this  case. 

At  times,  I  have  known  of  a  fire- 
boss' mark  being  rubbed  out  by  a  miner, 


in  order  to  support  his  claim  that  his 
place  had  not  been  examined.  At  one 
mine  where  I  was  appointed  fireboss, 
my  friends  cautioned  me  to  always  put 
a  secret  mark  somewhere  near  the  face 
of  certain  places  in  that  mine,  for  the 
purpose  of  self  protection  against  this 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  miner. 

Although  it  has  never  happened  that 
I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  such  secret 
marks  in  self  defense,  let  me  strongly 
urge  every  fireboss  to  take  this  pre- 
caution, which  requires  but  a  few 
moments  more  time  and  is  a  good  safe- 
guard. 

Edwight,  W.  Va.      J.  W.  Powell. 


Making  the  Miner  Responsible 

Safety  regulations  here  and  in  Eng- 
land— Fewer  accidents  there  show 
effective  system  —  Examination  of 
mines  here  less  frequent  and  less 
rigid — Miners  must  be  made  respon- 
sible for  their  otvn  safety. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  a  writer  in  Coal 
Age,  comparing  the  English  system 
of  mine  inspection  with  American  prac- 
tice, advanced  some  ideas  that  are 
worthy  of  special  thought.  I  refer  to 
the  letter  of  James  W.  Taylor,  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  29,  p.   1054. 

He  claimed  that  greater  safety  at 
the  working  face  was  insured,  in  Eng- 
lish practice,  by  approaching  the  prob- 
lem in  a  different  manner  from  that 
adopted  by  the  operators  of  American 
mines.  He  explained  that,  in  the  mines 
of  Northumberland  County,  England, 
the  question  of  safe  conditions  in  the 
working  places  was  not  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  miner. 

FiREBOssEs'  Duties  in  England 

In  those  mines,  deputies  and  fire- 
bosses  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
setting  the  timbers,  in  each  working 
place  in  their  respective  districts.  They 
must  perform  this  work  when  making 
their  inspections.  Before  leaving  a 
place,  each  must  see  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient timber  on  hand;  or  take  his 
measurements  and  have  the  needed 
timber  sent  into  the  place. 

My  experience  has  been  gained  en- 
tirely in  this  country  and  I  am  unable 
to  judge  of  the  relative  conditions  in 
the  mines.  My  information,  however, 
is  that  we  are  mining  coal  here  under 
conditions  far  more  favorable  and  less 
hazardous  than  in  England,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  true. 

If,  as  Mr.  Taylor  states,  there  are 
fewer  and  less  fatal  accidents  in  those 
mines  than  here,  one  must  naturally 
conclude  that  the  fault  lies  in  a  less 
rigid  and  less  frequent  examination  of 
the  working  places.  This  is  probably 
where  we  fail  in  respect  to  making  our 
mines  safe. 

My  belief  is  that  the  English  plan  of 
making  safety  inspectors  and  firebosses 
set  the  timbers  needed  in  the  working 
places  would  surely  be  abused  by  the 
average  miner,  who  would  not  wait  for 
this  work  to  be  done  before  starting  to 
load  his  coal.  The  result  would  be  an 
increase  instead  of  a  decrease  of  acci- 
dents at  the  working  face. 


It  has  always  been  my  theory  that 
the  surest  way  of  reducing  accidents 
at  the  face  is  to  make  each  miner  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  safety,  by  requir- 
ing him  to  set  such  timbers  as  are 
needed  to  make  his  place  safe. 

As  a  further  precaution,  we  should 
insist  on  a  more  frequent  and  more 
rigid  examination  of  the  working 
places  while  the  men  are  at  work. 
There  should  be  greater  mine  discipline 
and  the  authority  of  our  safety  in- 
spectors and  firebosses  should  be  un- 
questioned. The  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  would  in  no  way  relieve  the  miner 
of  his  personal  responsibility  in  keep- 
ing his  place  safe. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  time  to  set 
a  post  is  NOW.  Any  delay  is  a  gamble 
and  flirting  with  death.  The  excuse  of 
waiting  for  some  one  to  do  the  job 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Every  miner 
should  know  how  to  set  timbers  and  be 
given  the  necessary  tools  to  do  the 
work.  GEcmcE  Edwards. 

Pikeville,  Ky.  , 


Sinking  or  Upraising,  Which? 

Starting  an  upraise  in  a  mine — Method 
of  timbering  when  the  material  is 
soft — Relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  sinking  and  uprai»ing. 

REFERRING  to  the  question  pre- 
sented in  the  inquiry  regarding  the 
relative  merits  of  sinking  or  upraising, 
Coal  Age,  Feb.  2,  p.  212,  let  me  say 
that  only  the  most  experienced  men 
must  be  employed  in  driving  an  up- 
raise. When  that  is  done  little  diffi- 
culty should  be  experienced  in  the 
undertaking. 

Without  knowing  the  size  of  this 
shaft,  one  is  unable  to  answer  the  in- 
quiry as  intelligently  as  if  the  size  of 
the  excavation  had  been  given.  How- 
ever, assuming  that  this  is  an  8  x  10- 
ft.  shaft,  it  is  my  experience  that  a 
considerable  saving  will  ordinarily  be 
realized  by  driving  an  upraise,  instead 
of  sinking  from  the  surface. 

Upraise  Must  Be  Started  on  a 
Good  Foundation 

When  starting  an  upraise,  in  a  mine, 
the  first  round  of  holes  can  be  drilled 
and  shot  from  the  level  or  gangway, 
without  erecting  any  staging.  When 
drilling  for  the  second  cut  and  others 
to  follow,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  build  a  stage  or  platform  for  the 
men  to  stand  on  while  at  work.  This 
is  constructed  of  heavy  timbers  to  give 
a  solid  foundation. 

After  passing  through  the  6  ft.  of 
slate  and  4  ft.  of  sandstone  that  are 
said  to  overlay  the  coal  seam,  in  this 
case,  it  is  possible  that  the  material 
above  may  be  found  to  be  not  self-sup- 
porting but  having  a  tendency  to  scale 
off  and  fall.  In  that  event,  a  sub- 
stantial system  of  timbering  must  be 
adopted. 

At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
arrangements  for  building  a  good  load- 
ing chute,  which  must  be  constructed 
of  strong  timbers,  and  griven  a  proper 
inclination  that  will  enable  the  exca- 
vated  material   to  be  loaded   into  the 
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cars,  without  extra  handling.  The  en- 
tire structure  can  be  supported  on 
heavy  sills  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  en- 
try, or  on  crossbars  set  in  hitches  cut 
in  the  solid  strata. 

The  timbering  required  to  support 
the  sides  of  the  e.xcavation,  above  the 
sandrock,  can  generally  be  rested  on 
long  collars  set  in  hitches  cut  in  the 
ribs.  Where  it  is  not  desired  to  con- 
tinue the  timbering,  e.xcept  at  points 
vifhere  the  material  requires  support, 
the  same  method  of  setting  long  collars 
in  hitches  cut  in  the  ribs  can  be  em- 
ployed, wherever  the  local  situation 
may  demand.  Care  must  always  be 
taken  to  give  these  first  timber  sets  a 
solid  bearing. 

Little  difficulty  should  be  experienced 
in  hoisting  the  necessary  drilling  equip- 
ment, timber  and  other  supplies.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  fastening  a 
chain  around  the  last  cap-piece  or  col- 
lar. In  the  absence  of  timber,  a  drift- 
bolt  can  be  wedged  into  a  hole  drilled 
in  the  strata. 

Advantages  of  Upraising 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  compare  the 
relative  equipment  required  in  sinking 
and  upraising.  But,  in  respect  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  upraising,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  work  of 
drilling  need  not  cease  while  the  exca- 
vated material  is  being  removed,  as  is 
necessary  in  sinking.  Another  impor- 
tant advantage  is  that  the  excavated 
material  can  be  loaded  into  a  car  stand- 
ing beneath  the  chute  and  requires  no 
extra  handling. 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed 
shaft  exceed  what  I  have  assumed;  or, 
range  about  10  x  21  ft.,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  the  sinking  of 
a  shaft,  in  preference  to  upraising. 
When  sinking  a  shaft  of  this  kind,  the 
centercut  can  be  used  effectively  to  ex 
pedite  the  work. 

When  sinking  a  large  shaft  over 
mine  workings,  the  water  should  al- 
ways be  drained  into  the  opening 
below,  through  a  borehole  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  excavation,  and  this  will 
also  enable  the  work  to  be  prosecuted 
with  a  less  number  of  holes,  which 
means  a  saving  of  labor  and  explosives. 

In  sinking,  owing  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  dirt  and  loose  material,  blind 
holes  are  often  drilled  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  true  this  accumulation  of  debris 
might  be  cleared  and  hoisted  to  the  sur- 
face; but  that  is  not  generally  done. 
Upon  one  starting  to  drill,  the  opera- 
tion is  continued,  until  the  round  of 
holes  is  completed,  barring  any  un- 
avoidable delay.  R.  H.  Bknney, 

Fort  Wayne  Rock  Drill  Dept. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Novel  Method  of  Sinking  a  Shaft 

Upraising  not  advisable  in  soft  mate- 
rial— Sinking  by  aid  of  boreholes 
— Hoisting  and  pumping  avoided. 

WITH  much  interest,  I  noted  the 
inquiry  regarding  the  practica- 
bility of  upraising  a  shaft,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  published  in  Coal 
Age,  Feb.  2,  p.  212.     It  reminds  me  of 


an  article  I  published  in  the  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal,  Apr.  7,  1917, 
describing  a  successful  operation  of 
this  kind  performed  at  low  cost. 

In  that  case,  however,  the  rock 
passed  through  was  vei-y  hard  and 
solid.  It  stood  up  well  without  sup- 
port, which  made  it  safe  to  employ 
the  method  of  upraising  of  which  I 
have  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
whenever  the  conditions  will  permit  of 
its  adoption.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  method  would  be  practi- 
cable in  the  strata  described  by  this 
inquirer. 

Excavated  Material  Dropped  Through 
Borehole  into  the  Mine 

In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  refer, 
briefly,  to  another  method  that  is 
sometimes  employed  and  which  offers 
many  of  the  advantages  of  upraising. 
It  is  as  follows:  The  excavation  is 
started  from  the  surface  and  proceeds 
downward.  Before  the  work  is  begun, 
however,  a  borehole  of  large  diameter, 
say  about  14  in.,  is  sunk  in  the  center 
of  the  site  of  the  proposed  shaft. 

That  being  done,  a  strong  heavy 
chain  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bot- 
tom, is  hung  in  the  hole.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  the  shaft  is  "milled 
down"  the  full  size  of  the  excavation. 


The  material  excavated  is  dropped 
through  the  hole  into  the  mine  cars 
and  hauled  away  to  be  hoisted,  or 
stowed  somewhere  in  the  old  workings. 

Chain  Hung  in  Hole  Prevents 
Clogging  of  Material 

Two  things  are  important,  in  this 
method.  First,  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
must  be  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fun- 
nel so  as  to  provide  for  the  more  ready 
escape  of  the  material  from  the  hole. 
This  will  greatly  assist  in  keeping  the 
hole  clear  and  preventing  the  clogging 
of  the  material.  Should  that  occur, 
however,  the  chain  hung  in  the  hole 
provides  a  ready  means  of  loosening 
the  material  so  that  it  will  fall  to  the 
bottom. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  some  muck- 
ing must  be  done,  this  scheme  presents 
most  of  the  advantages  of  upraising 
and  avoids  the  disadvantage  of  that 
method  due  to  working  under  a  treach- 
erous top,  to  say  nothing  of  the  need 
of  ventilating  an  upraise.  In  addition 
to  affording  a  convenient  and  cheap 
method  of  disposing  of  the  material 
excavated,  the  borehole  affords  good 
drainage  to  the  shaft  and  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  pumping. 

C.  F.  Jackson, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.        Mining  Engineer. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Length  of  Shadow  Cast  by  Sun 

Length  of  Shadow  Determined  by  Altitude  of  Sun — Sun's 
Altitude  at  Noon  Equal  to  the  Co-latitude  of  the  Place, 
Plus  a  North  Declination,  or  Minus  a  South  Declination 


KINDLY  permit  me  to  ask,  through 
the  columns  of  Coal  Age,  for  the 
solution  of  the  following  question: 
What  would  be  the  length  of  the 
shadow  cast  at  noon,  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  March,  1922,  by  a  25-ft. 
vertical  pole,  at  Nanaimo,  British  Co- 
lumbia, taking  the  latitude  of  the  place 
as  49  deg.  10  min.,  north;  and  assum- 
ing the  sun's  declination,  at  that  time, 
as  0  deg.  11  min.,  north? 

Fernie,  B.  C,  Canada.       Student. 


The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  is  to  calculate  the  true  alti- 
tude of  the  sun,  at  noon,  for  the  given 
latitude  and  declination.  At  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes,  or  when  the  sun  is 
on  the  equator,  its  true  altitude  is  equal 
to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  which  in 
this  instance  is  90°  —  49°  10'  =  40° 
50'.  When  the  sun  is  north  of  the 
equator,  however,  its  altitude,  at  noon, 
is  increased  by  its  declination,  which 
is  here  given  as  0°  11',  making  its 
true    altitude,    in    this    case,    40°    50' 

+  0°  11'  =  41°  or. 

Now,  referring  to  the  accompanying 


figure,  which  represents  a  meridian 
plane  passing  through  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, O  is  the  center  of  the  earth, 
OP  its  polar  axis  and  OE  the  projec- 
tion of  the  celestial  equator  on  this 
plane,  while  OH  is  the  intersection  of 
the  meridian  plane  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  In  the  figure,  the  verti- 
cal 25-ft.  pole  is  represented  by  ah 
and  its  shadow  by  6c,  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  The  position  of 
the  sun  is  indicated  by  S,  the  zenith  by 
N  and  the  north  pole  by  P. 

The  sun  being  at,  practically,  an  in- 
finite distance  from  the  earth  its  rays 
are  parallel,  as  indicated  by  the  light 
dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  As  these 
lines  pass  within  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  indicated  by  the  light  dotted 
curved  lines,  they  are  refracted 
through  an  angle  depending  on  the  al- 
titude of  the  sun.  For  an  altitude  of 
41°  01',  this  refraction  of  the  sun's 
raya  is  practically  1',  which  must  be 
added  to  the  true  altitude  of  the  sun  at 
noon,  to  obtain  the  observed  altitude, 
for  calculating  the  length  of  the 
shadow  cast. 
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Except  in  special  cases,  the  correc-  the  sun  with  an  engineer's  transit.  This 
tion  for  parallax  or  refraction  is  so  is  the  observed  altitude  and  is  always 
small  that  it  need  not  be  considered.  It    greater  than  the  true  altitude,  by  the 

amount  due  to  the 
refraction  of  the 
rays  in  passing 
through  the  atmos- 
phere. 

In  any  case,  hav- 
ing found  the  ob- 
served altitude  of 
the  sun,  subtract  it 
from  90  deg.  and 
multiply  the  verti- 
cal height  of  the 
pole  by  the  tangent 
of  that  angle.  In 
this  case,  the  true 
altitude  of  the  sun, 
at  noon,  for  the 
given  latitude  and 
declination,  being 
41°  01',  its  observed 
altitude  is  41°  02'; 
and  the  complement 
should  be  stated  here  that  the  length  of  this  angle  is  48°  58'.  Hence,  for  the 
of  shadow  cast  by  the  sun,  for  any  length  of  the  shadow  cast  at  noon  by  a 
time  during  the  day  can  be  calculated  2.5-ft.  vertical  pole,  we  have  25  X 
at  once,  by  measuring   the  altitude  of    tan  48°  58'  =  25  x  1.149  =  28.7  ft. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination,  Foremen  and  Assistant  Foremen, 
Sixteenth  Anthracite  District 


Answer — A  haulage  road  that  must 
be  used  by  men  going  to  and  from  their 
work  should  be  driven  wide  enough  to 
allow  a  safe  clearance  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  in  order  to  enable  persons 
to  pass  the  loaded  cars  safely.  The  re- 
quired width  of  the  entry  will  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  cars  in  use.  In 
any  case,  the-  clearance  space  should 
not  be  less  than  2k  ft.  between  the 
side  of  the  car  and  the  rib. 

Question — To  what  extent  shovld  a 
first-aid  man  attempt  to  render  assist- 
ance in  a  mine? 

Answer — In  the  case  of  accident,  first 
aid  should  only  be  rendered  an  injured 
person  to  the  extent  that  will  make 
him  more  comfortable  if  bones  are 
broken;  stop  the  flow  of  blood  if  an 
artery  has  been  severed;  and  avoid  col- 
lapse by  removing  the  patient  to  better 
air  and  administering  artifical  respira- 
tion if  unconscious  and  suffering  from 
shock.  While  waiting  for  the  doctor,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  act  his  part, 
further  than  doing  what  is  necessary 
to  preserve  life  and  prevent  further 
injury  and  loss. 

Question — In  driving  a  place  towards 
water,  what  precaution  is  necessary  and 
what  width  of  hole  u'ould  you  drive? 

Answer — Every  precaution  must  be 
used  to  avoid  a  sudden  inflow  of  water 
that  would  flood  the  workings.  When 
approaching  a  place  filled  with  water, 
a  single  heading  should  be  driven 
not  exceeding  10  or  12  ft.  in  width. 
A  drillhole  should  be  kept  at  least 
20  ft.  in  advance  of  the  face  and 
slant  holes  should  be  drilled  in  each 
rib  making  an  angle  of  about  30  deg. 
with  the  heading  and  8  or  10  ft. 
apart,   as   shown   in  the   accompanying 


(Hazleton,  Pa.,  April  11-H,  1922) 


Question — What  means  are  yveces- 
sa-iy  in  order  to  properly  conduct  an 
air  current  to  the  working  face? 
Which  is  more  easily  ventilated  a 
hole  being  driven  up  the  pitch  or  one 
dipping  and  why? 

Answer — Beside  the  usual  doors, 
stoppings  and  air  bridges,  required  to 
conduct  the  air  current  through  a  mine, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  erect  lines  of 
brattices  consisting  of  boards  or  can- 
vas nailed  to  posts  to  conduct  the  air 
current  beyond  the  last  crosscut  or 
breakthrough  and  make  it  sweep  the 
working  face  of  a  breast,  chamber  or 
heading. 

The  question  of  whether  a  rise  or  dip 
heading  is  more  easily  ventilated  will  de- 
pend on  whether  the  place  is  generating 
marsh  gas  or  blackdamp.  If  the  head- 
ing is  generating  marsh  gas,  it  is  more 
easily  ventilated  when  driven  to  the 
dip  than  when  driven  to  the  rise,  since 
this  gas  will  tend  to  rise  from  a  dip 
working,  but  will  accumulate  at  the 
face  of  a  pitch  where  it  is  not  easily 
dislodged. 

The  same  is  true  of  blackdamp  which 
will  gravitate  down  a  pitch,  but 
accumulate  at  the  face  of  a  dip  head- 
ing. Therefore,  where  blackdamp  is 
generated  in  a  heading,  the  ventilation 


is  less  difficult  if  the  place  is  driven  to 
the  rise. 

Question — What  is  the  amount  of 
rubbing  surface  in  an  arched  airway 
2,000  ft.  long,  the  top  being  semi- 
circular; the  height  from  the  floor  is 
10  /*.  and  the  ividth  14  ft? 

Answer — The  height  of  the  crown  of 
the  arch  above  the  floor  being  10  ft., 
and  the  span  of  the  arch  14  ft.,  the 
vertical  sidewalls  are  each  10  —  i  (14) 
=  3  ft.  in  height.  The  perimeter  of  a 
semi-circle  having  a  diameter  of  14 
ft.  is,  ^3.1416  X  14)  =  say  22  ft. 
The  total  perimeter,  including  the  semi- 
circular arch,  the  sidewalls  and  the 
floor  of  this  airway  is  then  22  -f  3 
-f  3  -f  14  =  42  ft.  The  rubbing  sur- 
face of  this  airway  is,  therefore,  2,000 
X   42  =  84,000  sq.ft. 

Question — //  an  airway  9  a;  6  ft.,  in 
section,  has  a  totul  rubbing  surface  of 
54,000   sq.ft.,  what  is  its  length? 

Answer — The  cross-section  of  this 
airway  being  a  rectangle,  its  perimeter 
is  2(6  -f  9)  =  30  ft.  Then,  for  a 
rubbing  surface  of  54,000  sq.ft.,  the 
length  of  this  airway  is 

54,000   -H    30   =    1,800  ft. 

Question — How  large  should  a  pas- 
saye^vay  be  that  is  tised  both  by  per- 
sons and  for  transpoi-tation? 


HEADING  APPROACHING  OLD  WORKS 

figure.  A  close  watch  must  be  kept  to 
detect  the  first  appearance  of  water 
seeping  through  the  strata  at  the  floor. 
Wooden  plugs  must  be  kept  in  readiness 
to  plug  any  hole  tapping  the  water. 

Question— A  charge  of  poiuder  or 
other  explosive,  in  coal  or  rock,  has 
missed  fire;  how  should  the  charge  be 
withdrawn  or  the  hole  reopened? 

Answer — No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  withdraw  the  charge  in  case  of  a 
misfire.  In  that  event,  another  hole 
should  be  drilled  about  a  foot  from  the 
first  and  a  new  charge  inserted  in  this 
hole  and  fired.  Care  must  then  be  taken 
to  ascertain  if  the  charge  in  the  first 
hole  is  exploded  by  the  firing  of  the 
second  blast.  If  that  is  not  the  case, 
the  unexploded  cartridge  must  be 
sought  in  the  broken  coal  dislodged  by 
the  shot  and  the  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised  to  avoid  possible  accident. 
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Book  Reviews 


Insecurity  of  Coal  Miners'  Earnings 

CAREFULLY  selected  figures  and  a  well-ordered  argu- 
ment distinguish  Louis  Bloch's  booklet  entitled  "The 
Coal  Miners'  Insecurity;  Facts  About  Irregularity  of  Em- 
ployment in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry  of  the  United 
States,"  written  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  A  preface  is 
written  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  director  of  the  department 
of  industrial  studies  of  that  Foundation. 

Though  the  figures  are  chosen  without  noticeable  bias 
and  the  argument  is  well  ordered,  the  investigation  leads 
only  to  false  conclusions.  For  instance,  the  writer  of  the 
preface  declares  that  irregularity  of  employment  is  the 
reason  for  the  number  of  strikes.  Those  who  are  in  the 
industry  know  that  outside  of  the  biennial  adjustment 
periods,  which  always  tend  to  be  characterized  by  strike 
activity,  most  strikes  occur  when  employment  is  steady. 
Repeated  strikes,  for  any  reason  or  none  whatever,  occur 
when  the  coal  business  is  flourishing  and  railroad  cars  are 
plentiful.  It  is  not  brooding  over  irregular  work  that 
causes  strikes  but  always  the  hope  of  getting  higher  and 
higher  wages.  Some  would  say  it  is  a  desire  to  graft, 
and  not  a  real  grievance,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  strikes 
in  the  coal  industry. 

As  the  preface  writer  is  about  to  turn  the  matter  over 
to  Louis  Bloch  she  says,  "Not  the  wage  rate  only  but  the 
opportunity  to  earn  wages  regularly  is  vital  to  the  miner." 
The  mine  worker  in  the  bituminous  mines  when  he  works 
will  get  $5.25  a  day  and  over,  shoidd  the  wage  reduction 
be  30  per  cent.  His  fellow  in  the  same  state  working  on 
roads,  in  metal  mines,  cement  works  and  other  like  labor, 
is  getting  $2.50  or  less  for  eight  hours.  When  a  man  is 
getting  twice  as  large  a  wage  as  his  fellow  why  should 
he  be  disposed  to  strike,  even  though  he  can  show  he  is 
getting  a  third  less  time?  Four  days  a  week  at  $5.25  is 
$21,  and  six  days  a  week  at  $2.50  is  $15.  With  all  his 
unsteady  work  if  his  wage  is  lowered  he  will  be  getting  in 
normal  years  40  per  cent  more  than  his  more  regular 
neighbor,  and  as  the  idle  time  is  his  own  he  can  use  it 
in  doing  other  work  or  in  the  pleasures  of  the  hunt  or  of 
the  stream. 

Neither  Mr.  Bloch  nor  Mary  Van  Kleeck  has  anything  to 
say  as  to  unemployment  in  other  industries.  They  leave  it 
to  be  inferred  that  there  is  none.  Reading  the  booklet 
one  would  imagine  that  other  industries  were  steady  and 
that  the  miner  has  an  unfortunate  monopoly  on  unemploy- 
ment. But  this  is  far  from  true  even  in  prosperous  times. 
Beyond  question  other  industries  besides  mining  are  over- 
developed and  seasonal,  and  most  of  the  unskilled  men 
engaged  in  them  drift  around  from  job  to  job  except  in 
times  of  depression,  when  they  may  have  to  do  entirely 
without  any  work.  The  miner,  however,  always  has  some 
work  in  his  own  industry. 

Mr.  Bloch  says  the  worker  in  the  small  mine  has  less 
steady  employment  than  in  the  large  one.  Very  true.  At 
times,  indeed,  his  opportunity  to  work  may  be  inadequate  to 
supply  his  living  needs,  but  the  man  in  the  small  opera- 
tion has  the  advantage  because,  as  he  has  few  fellow 
laborers,  he  has  few  rivals  when,  his  mine  being  closed 
down,  he  has  to  look  for  work  on  the  farm,  or  at  road 
mending  or  road  building  or  for  some  other  employment. 
At  large  mines,  which  are  frequently  in  inaccessible  places 
.and  which  have  many  men  who  cannot  all  find  work  of 
^.^another  kind,  the  uncertainty  of  employment  is  more 
,  pevere  in  its  effect  if  somewhat  less  frequent  in  its  occur- 

^rence.     It   is    unfortunate   that   we    do   not   have   figures 
showing  how  many  of  the  non-mining  days  of  the  miner 

,,^re  spent  in  toil  which  brings  him  profit. 

I'^^ij  I  However,  it  may  be  conceded  that  there  are  parts  of  the 

^,^jjal  field  where  the  work  in  small  mines  is  not,  and  cannot 


be,  well  supplemented  by  labor  of  any  other  kind.  It  is 
true,  as  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  operators  allege  in  Mr. 
Bloch's  quotation,  that  "the  men  are  subject  to  call,"  but 
do  they  always  come  when  called?  They  do  not.  Many 
men  during  the  slackest  part  of  the  year  absent  themselves 
altogether,  and  their  connection  with  the  mines  is  solely 
that  of  contributors  to  labor-union  funds. 

With  all  due  respect  to  F.  G.  Tryon,  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  we  cannot  feel  assured  that  his  figures  for 
the  capacity  of  the  mines  is  not  excessive,  for  mine  workers 
will  not  continuously  work  at  top  speed,  and  when  patriot- 
ism or  a  coming  strike  does  not  spur  them  to  accomplish- 
ment they  tend  to  lay  oflf  one  or  more  days  a  week.  Besides, 
there  are  holidays  that  are  provided  in  union  contracts  and 
are  always  observed  and  many  other  holidays  that  are  not 
part  of  the  agreement  but  are  kept  with  regularity  by  some 
of  the  mine  workers.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Tryon's  is  a 
fairly  large  figure  for  the  present  productive  ability  of  the 
country,  even  though  the  mines,  if  fully  manned  and  all 
running  to  capacity,  could  produce  more. 

The  statement  as  to  the  eflfect  of  car  shortage  made  in 
the  Survey  Graphic  by  F.  G.  Tryon  and  W.  F.  McKenney, 
also  of  the  U.  S.  Geologrical  Survey,  and  quoted  by  Louis 
Bloch,  needs  amplification.  There  is  much  profound  truth  in 
the  statement  that  "No  doubt  we  need  more  cars,  but 
simply  increasing  transportation  facilities  will  not  mend 
the  broken  year  of  the  coal  miner.  .  .  .  More  cars  .  . 
will  not  sell  more  coal.  .  .  .  Car  shortages  have  occurred 
not  infrequently;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  rarely  have 
they  curtailed  the  actual  consumption  of  coal."  That  is 
true;  yet  car  shortages  are  the  indirect  cause  of  the  broken 
year,  for  when  they  occur  there  is  a  natural  rise  in  prices, 
new  mines  are  opened,  old  mines  try  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  the  hunt  for  men  causes  an  increase  in  the 
working  forces,  resulting  in  the  excess  of  men  so  grreatly 
regretted  by  all  who  study  the  coal  industry — and  who  has 
not  studied  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  strikes  and  car 
shortages  greatly  increase  the  number  of  men  employed 
and  thus  make  the  year  of  the  miner  short  several  days. 

Mr.  Bloch's  statement  of  earnings  for  1921  is  based 
on  Jett  Lauck's  declarations.  The  sources  of  information  of 
that  economist  are  known  to  be  vitiated  by  omission  of 
yardage  and  deadwork,  and  Mr.  Bloch  in  accepting  them 
has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  fact  that  these  yearly 
earnings  are  low  only  because  the  men  in  the  union  districts, 
which  alone  are  cited,  failed  to  meet  the  wage  scales  in 
non-union  fields  and  so  surrendered  their  opportunities  to 
share  proportionately  in  the  tonnage  mined  and  shipped  to 
market.  By  holding  out  for  wages  above  those  paid  in 
non-unionized  districts  and  in  other  industries  in  their 
own  mining  regions  they  deliberately  deprived  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  mine  their  natural  percentage  of  the 
whole  production  of  the  country. 

As  for  the  quotation  that  the  author  makes  from  Prof. 
Ogburn,  to  the  effect  that  a  fair  health-and-comfort  budget 
in  January,  1920,  would  have  been  $2,243.94  a  year,  its 
inclusion  in  this  story  is  permissible  only  because  it  forms 
part  of  the  union's  argument.  In  itself  it  is  less  than 
nothing,  and  it  represents  the  workmen  in  the  United  States 
as  pretty  generally  "submerged,"  for  only  the  more  skilled 
men  or  men  having  to  meet  city  rents  and  expenses  are 
in  receipt  of  the  wage  advocated  by  Prof.  Ogburn  as  a 
minimum. 


The  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  at  Glen  White,  in  the 
Winding  Gulf  district  of  southern  West  Virginia,  is  oper- 
ated non-union.  The  242  miners  in  the  Glen  White  mine 
of  this  company  averaged  $1,997.95  in  earnings  during  1921 
for  192  days'  work,  while  the  247  miners  at  the  Stotesbury 
mine  of  the  company  averaged  $1,871.84  for  200  days'  work. 
Machine  cutters  earned  $158.02  for  the  last  two  weeks  in 
March,  while  machinists  made  $93.60;  wiremen,  $80.73; 
motormen,  $78.39;  trackmen,  $70.20;  bratticemen,  $69.30; 
plant  repairmen  and  blacksmiths,  $75,  and  other  wages  were 
in  like  proportion  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  March. 


The  first-line  trenches  of  prosperity  are  the  excava- 
tions for  new  buildings. — Asheville  Times. 
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Two  Viewpoints  on  a  Moot  Question 


UNDER  the  caption  "Mutual  Contract  Responsibil- 
ity Remedy  for  Coal  Mine  Strikes,"  the  following 
editorial  appesLved  April  28  in  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce: 

"The  recurrent  evidence  of  the  helplessness  of  the  'aver- 
age man'  who  in  the  aggregate  is  called  'the  public,'  is  made 
clearly  manifest  in  the  oft-repeated  inquiry  'What  can  be 
done  about  it?'  Nor  can  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
remedy  be  evaded  except  at  the  cost  of  accepting  the  burden 
that  comes  from  shirking  an  unpleasant  task. 

"To  coal  operators  as  with  other  large  employers  of 
labor  when  similar  difficulties  are  by  them  faced,  the 
answer  seems  very  simple  and  direct.  Do  not  put  labor  out- 
side the  laws,  either  statutory  or  economic,  that  govern 
others.  Make  organized  labor  responsible  for  its  acts.  The 
spirit  of  true  democracy  contemplates  that  while  absolute 
liberty,  not  license,  shall  be  guaranteed,  the  individual 
must  assume  responsibility  within  the  law  for  his  every  act. 
Why  should  any  group  be  free  of  this  individual  restriction? 
To  indicate  particular  groups  that  for  any  reason  shall  be 
indulged  is  discriminatory.  All  of  the  coal-mine  labor 
diflBculties  of  the  past  several  years  as  well  as  the  present 
immediate  situation  spring  directly  from  this  cause.  Twenty 
five  years'  experience  with  joint  collective  bargaining  in  the 
Central  Competitive  field  proves  this  beyond  any  doubt 
whatever. 

"In  the  early  days  of  this  relationship  it  was  recognized 
that  contract  responsibility  was  mutual.  Today's  arbitrary 
manifestations  of  coal-mine  labor  are  only  the  result  of 
its  capitalization  of  the  growing  legislative  and  public  in- 
dulgencies  that  have  been  granted  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  past  six  or  more  years. 

"Unrestrained  power  breeds  intolerance  and  disrespect 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

"Recall  the  injunction  against  the  miners  in  October, 
1919.  What  did  it  avail?  Was  the  public  interest  helped 
or  injured  as  a  result  of  this  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
judiciary? 

"Recall  the  compromise  adjustment  made  between  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  and  the  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield. 

"On  the  basis  of  this  adjustment  the  miners  were  guar- 
anteed immunity  from  court  contempt  and  were  requested 
to  return  to  work  at  a  very  substantial  wage  increase,  an 
advance  which  Dr.  Garfield  felt  was  wholly  sufficient  for 
total  adjustment.  Question  of  a  further  increase  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered  by  a  commission,  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  granted  still  further  increases.  We  had  the 
assurance  of  Dr.  Garfield  that  this  additional  award  was 
absolutely  unnecessary  for  equalization  of  earnings  with 
living  cost. 

"Certainly  the  flagrant  vacation  of  the  coal  commission 
award  and  the  forcible  demand  for  further  advance  within 
four  months  makes  absolutely  clear  the  necessity  for  estab- 
lishing responsibility.  This  one  contract  breach  cost  coal 
consumers  of  the  country  well  over  $100,000,000. 

"Although  the  remedy  of  making  labor  organizations 
equally  responsible  under  the  law  seems  simple  as  a  state- 
ment of  essential  equity  it  must  be  recognized  that  its 
application  will  be  difficult  and  absolutely  impossible  while 
politics  joined  to  public  indifference  shall  permit  the  continu- 
ation of  indulgences  and  of  discriminatory  legislation  to  the 
mine  workers  or  to  the  entire  group  of  organized  labor  that, 
regardless  of  noisy  allegations,  represent  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  working  force  of  the  county  and  a  very  much 
smaller  part  of  the  total  number  of  coal  consumers  who 
must  pay  the  bills  resulting  from  such  indulgences. 

"Both  statutory  and  economic  laws  operate  directly 
against  coal  operators  with  full  force  and  effect. 

"By  reason  of  such  fact,  the  capital  invested  in  coal-mine 
operation  throughout  the  past  fifteen  months  has  gone 
forward  at  a  substantial  loss  in  practically  every  bitumi- 
nous district. 

"Meanwhile,  previous  methods  of  joint  interstate  wage 


bargaining  have  been  legally  condemned  and  with  outstand- 
ing indictments  still  pending  there  is  no  way  in  which  a 
new  wage  scale  may  be  negotiated  except  by  each  state 
group,  within  its  own  state  borders  and  under  its  own 
state  laws. 

"This  procedure,  however,  is  forbidden  by  the  officers  of 
the  international  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

"Could  such  a  situation  have  developed  or  would  present 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  mine  labor  situation  prevail 
if  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  made  legally 
responsible?" 

Ellis  Searles  Unearths  Another  Clamor 

The  following  communication  from  Ellis  Searles,  editor 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal,  was  sent  under 
date  of  May  1  to  every  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress : 

"Newspapers  all  over  the  country  are  clamoring  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  coal  industry,  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  just  what  should  be  done  to  correct  the  many 
evils  with  which  it  is  afflicted.  The  press  has  at  last  come 
to  realize  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  coal  business, 
from  the  mine  to  the  coal  bin.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  it,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  point  out  a  definite 
method  for  the  correction  of  these  things.  But  the  present 
strike  has  brought  the  entire  matter  to  a  focus.  People  are 
wondering  why  it  is  that  the  miners  are  compelled  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  a  strike.  They  want  to  know  why 
the  country  must  from  time  to  time  submit  to  a  shutdown 
of  the  mines  while  the  various  interests  in  the  industry 
fight  out  a  controversy.  The  public  thinks,  now,  that  it  is 
time  to  do  something  to  render  unnecessary  future  strikes 
and  lockouts.  They  want  a  steady  flow  of  coal  from  mine 
to  consumer,  and  they  know  they  cannot  get  it  so  long  as  the 
industry  remains  in  its  present  unorganized,  disorganized, 
chaotic  condition. 

"The  press,  the  public — everybody — realize  that  first  of 
all  there  must  be  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  coal  industry  before  it  will  be  possible  for 
anyone  to  map  out  a  safe  and  sane  policy  for  its  conduct 
in  the  future.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  through  a 
haphazard  investigation  that  would  merely  skim  the  surface 
of  the  trouble.  Any  investigation  that  is  undertaken  must 
go  to  the  grass-roots  of  the  industry  and  uncover  every- 
thing. There  should  be  a  study  of  wages,  prices,  profits, 
costs,  supply,  railroad  rates  and  everything  else.  Everyone 
connected  with  the  industry,  including  miners,  operators, 
dealers,  brokers  and  consumers,  should  be  required  to  lay 
before  the  investigating  commission  every  fact  and  bit  of 
information  that  could  throw  a  particle  of  light  on  the 
problems  involved. 

"Coal  operators  and  coal  companies  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  hide  any  of  their  books,  papers  or  figures,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past  and  are  doing  today.  No  one  has  as 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain  from  operators  and  coal  com- 
panies the  truth  about  their  costs,  their  prices  and  their 
profits.  Whatever  legislation  is  enacted  on  this  subject 
should  not  fail  to  take  this  fact  into  account. 

"There  is  no  secret  about  miners'  wages.  Everybody 
knows  what  they  make.  It  will  be  easy  to  find  out  how 
much  it  costs  a  miner  to  keep  his  family.  It  will  be  easy, 
also,  to  learn  all  about  the  way  a  miner  must  live,  his  sur- 
roundings, his  environment  and  his  possibilities,  and  all  of 
these  things  should  be  taken  into  careful  consideration  in 
the  formulation  of  legislation  to  meet  the  case. 

"A  strike  or  a  lockout  never  settles  anything  permanently. 
They  simply  act  as  a  quieting  powder  when  it  is  adminis- 
tered to  a  suffering  patient.  The  coal  industry  can  be 
stabilized  if  the  proper  method  is  followed.  This  cannot  be 
done  through  compulsory  arbitration,  nor  can  it  be  done 
through  airtight  government  control,  such  as  existed  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  It  must  come  about  through  the 
medium  of  the  discovery  of  facts  and  the  application  of 
justice  and  common  sense.  Congress  has  a  duty  to  perform 
along  that  line." 
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Mines  Buy  Steadily  During  Sti-ike  Period 

IMPROVEMENT  and  rehabilitation  of  coal-mining  prop- 
erties in  various  fields  continues  steadily,  through  the 
strike  period.  Two  Chicago  engineering  concerns  alone 
report  contracts  totaling  about  $200,000,  involving,  in  most 
cases,  the  re-equipment  of  mines  to  increase  their  capacity 
and  improve  their  product  preparatory  to  the  coal  cam- 
paign that  will  follow  the  strike. 

The  Sargeant  Coal  Co.,  at  Newburg,  Ind.,  will  have  ready 
for  operation  by  June  1  a  modem  steel  tipple  fully  equipped 
with  screens  and  loading  booms  for  three  tracks.  Before 
the  cessation  of  work  by  miners  this  mine  was  producing 
about  800  tons  a  day.  When  operation  resumes  the  plant 
will  be  able  to  handle  1,200  or  more  tons.  The  shaft  will 
be  reamed  to  increase  the  size  of  the  cages  and  allow  the 
use  of  larger  pit  cars.  The  Krehbiel  Company  are  the  con- 
sulting engineers.  The  same  firm  is  installing  three  loading 
booms  for  the  Harrisburg  Coal  Mining  Co.  at  Harrisburg,  111. 

Four  installations  are  now  in  progress  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  under  the  direction 
of  Jacobsen  &  Schraeder,  Inc.  The  Kentucky  Block  Fuel 
Co.  is  getting  a  tipple,  preparation  plant  and  dump  house 
to  make  and  load  three  sizes  of  coal  on  two  tracks  at  its 
mine  at  Jonancy,  Ky.  The  output  of  this  mine  will  be 
about  800  tons  a  day.  At  Hopedale,  Ohio,  a  tipple  and 
dump  house  are  in  process  of  erection  for  the  Coal  Land 
Development  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $35,- 
000.  This  is  a  strip  mine  with  a  daily  production  of  about 
1,600  tons. 

A  complete  preparation,  storage  and  loading  plant  is  now 
under  construction  at  the  new  mine  of  the  McKeefrey  Coal 
Co.  at  Chestnut  Hill  station.  West  Virginia.  The  steel 
tipple  will  contain  horizontal  picking-table  screens  and  two 
loading  booms.  The  main  tipple  beside  the  railroad  is  about 
600  ft.  from  a  river  dock,  where  another  and  smaller  tipple 
is  to  be  raised.  River  coal  from  the  main  tipple  will  be 
carried  by  belt  conveyor  to  the  new  tipple,  where  three 
sizes  can  be  made  as  the  fuel  is  loaded  into  boats.  The 
maximum  output  of  this  mine  will  be  about  2,500  tons  a 
day. 

At  Venice,  Pa.,  a  $50,000  steel  tipple  is  practically  com- 
pleted for  the  Gilmore  Coal  Co.,  whose  mine  is  designed  for 
the  production  of  more  than  2,000  tons  a  day. 


Swollen  Waters  of  the  Mississippi  Wash 
Away  Portion  of  Coal  Storage  Pile 

EXCESSIVE  rains  throughout  the  Middle  West  have 
caused  many  of  the  streams,  both  big  and  little,  to 
rise,  some  of  them  reaching  almost  flood  stages.  While  the 
Mississippi  has  not  exactly  "gone  on  the  rampage"  its 
waters  are  washing  into  the  banks  at  certain  points  and 
causing  more  or  less  destruction  in  some  places. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  portion  of  a  coal 
pile  containing  17,000  tons  belonging  to  the  Union  Electric 
Co.,  and  stored  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  St.  Louis.  This 
view  was  taken  looking  downstream.     The   plant   of  the 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  STOCKPILE 
Xote  the  hole  or  bay  washed  in  the  bank.     Beyond  is  the  power 
plant,  while  the  Eads  Bridge  is  faintly  visible  in  the  distance. 

electric   company   may  be  seen   in   the   distance   while   still 
farther  away  appears  a  portion  of  the  Eads  Bridge. 

It  is  understood  that  a  small  portion  of  this  stored  coal 
was  lost  through  caving  of  the  river  bank.  Steps  were 
immediately  taken,  however,  to  move  the  coal  thus  en- 
dangered. The  river  stage  at  the  time  the  photographs 
were  taken,  on  April  16,  was  35  ft.  and  it  was  thought  that 
it  had  not  yet  attained  its  crest  and  might  do  still  further 
damage. 

Congressional  Committees  Hear  Coal  and  Oil 
Compared  as  Fuel  for  Ships 

THE  relative  merits  of  coal  and  oil  as  fuel  for  vessels 
was  discussed  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee in  consideration  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill.  H.  L. 
Ferguson,  president  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  said  there  was  a  saving  of  from  7J  to  10 
per  cent  in  the  use  of  oil  over  coal. 

T.  H.  Rossbottom,  manager  of  the  U.  S.  Lines,  said  that 
if  the  cost  of  oil  per  ton  were  approximately  the  same  as 
coal  there  would  be  a  saving  of  15  per  cent  in  the  use  of 
oil  over  coal.  The  price  of  oil  had  been  and  was  now  higher 
than  coal.  His  company  operates  both  oil-  and  coal-burning 
vessels  and  finds  more  trouble  with  coal  than  oil.  He 
testified  that  the  cost  of  oil  is  $4  a  ton  and  that  of  coal 
$2.75  a  ton.  There  are  no  boiler  repairs  on  oil  steamers,  he 
stated,  as  there  is  constant  heat  in  the  furnace,  while  in 
coal-burning  ships  there  is  a  sudden  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion as  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  open  to  feed  coal. 
He  also  stated  that  the  ship  operator  has  less  trouble  oper- 
ating a  steamer  using  oil  than  coal,  and  that  there  is  less 
deterioration  of  boilers  and  a  smaller  crew  required.  He 
also  stated  that  oil  firemen  were  of  a  higher  type  of  men 
than  those  of  coal-burning  vessels. 

Director  of  Research  Merrill,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  was 
not  inclined  to  say  that  oil  had  an  advantage  over  coal  in 
propelling  cargo  ships.  He  quoted  a  steamer  captain  as 
saying  that  oil  and  coal  were  on  a  par.  Of  the  Shipping 
Board  fleet  75  per  cent  of  the  vessels  burned  oil,  whereas 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  British  fleet  burned  oil.  He  testi- 
fied that  greater  steaming  power  can  be  obtained  from 
Pocahontas  coal  than  other  coal,  and  that  a  ton  of  coal 
occupied  45  cu.ft.  of  space  and  a  ton  of  oil  38  cu.ft.  Coal- 
burning  ships  now  obtain  fuel  at  reasonable  prices,  he 
testified. 

Mr.  Merrill  gave  current  coal  and  oil  prices  at  various 
ports   as  follows,  per  ton: 


STORED  COAL  IN  DANGER  PROM  RIVER 
Power-plant   coal  stocked  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi   in  St 
Louis.     Some  of  this  pile  had  to  be  moved  or  it  would  have  been 
liable  to  w»ash  away. 


Coal 

New  York $6.75 

Norfolk 5.50 

Hamburg I  1 .  38 

Gibraltar 7.93 

Rivei  Plate 8.36 

San  Francisco 1 2  00 

Manila M  .  00 


Oil 
$8.38 

8.38 
15.18 
15  75 
18  00 

9  2'4 


Honolulu 

.Australia 

Durban 

Itonihav 

N.iplos 

Prtst-Thorp.  .    . 

Raton  Rougc-Ne 

Orleans 


".18 
11.40 
8.58 


45.10 
15.75 

1.15 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Immediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


IMPROVED  industrial  conditions  are  gradually  translating  unem- 
ployment into  employment,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  industrial  survey  for  the  month  ending  April  30,  1922. 
"Despite  a  few  disquieting  industrial  features,"  the  department's  an- 
nouncement states,  "America  is  surely  righting  herself.  April  recorded 
an  upward  movement  with  industrial  lines  broadening  out,  which  will 
show  increased  activity  in  May. 

"There  was  a  pronounced  increase  in  employment  in  iron  and  steel 
and  their  products,  and  in  metal  and  metal  products.  Vehicles  for 
land  transportation  recorded  10.4  per  cent  increase  in  employment  over 
March.  Employment  increased  in  chemicals  and  their  products;  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products;  and  lumber  and  its  finished  products. 

"Textiles  and  their  products  showed  7.6  per  cent  decrease  in  employ- 
ment over  March.  There  was  a  decrease  in  employment  in  food  and 
kindred  products,  due  to  seasonal  operations.  Leather  and  its  finished 
products,  paper  and  printing,  tobacco  manufactures,  and  railroad  re- 
pair shops  all  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  employment. 

"There  is  an  expansive  building  construction  program  on.  The  de- 
mand for  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plasterers  and  all  classes  of  workmen 
engaged  in  the  building  trades  is  equal  to  the  supply,  and  at  some  points 
is  even  greater  than  the  supply.  The  optimistic  attitude  of  the  farmer 
is  reflected  in  the  unprecedented  demand  for  high-class  farm  help." 

This  monthly  survey  is  based  on  actual  figures  taken  from  the 
larger  industrial  payrolls  of  the  country.  The  statistics  on  which  its 
computations  are  based  are  gathered  each  month  by  the  department's 
special  agents  in  sixty-five  principal  industrial  centers.  In  all,  1,428 
firms  each  usually  employing  more  than  500  workers,  or  a  total  of 
1,600,000,  are  comprised  in  the  survey.  On  April  30  these  1,428  firms 
had  11,875  more  employees  on  their  payrolls  than  they  carried  on 
March  31,  an  increase  of  0.74  per  cent. 

Of  the  65  cities,  40  report  employment  increases  during  April  over 
March,  with  percentages  of  increase  varying  from  0.25  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  16.8  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Twenty-four  cities  report  employ- 
ment decreases  during  April  over  March,  the  percentages  of  decrease 
being  from  0.05  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  69.9  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Mid-Atlantic  Improvement  General 

Industrial  gains  in  operations  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  district  during 
recent  months  extending  to  practi- 
cally all  lines  of  industries,  together 
with  the  gradual  increase  in  employ- 
ment, have  given  encouragement.  A 
consensus  of  opinion  indicates  that 
the  present  upward  trend  has  char- 
acteristics of  peniianency.  Con- 
siderable activity  is  evident  in  the 
building  industry,  with  increased 
gains  in  employment  in  all  building 
trades.  The  iron  and  steel  industry, 
metals  and  machinery  and  some 
branches  of  the  textile  trades  show 
a  gradual  improvement.  Curtail- 
ment of  forces  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try has  been  made  at  some  points. 
Additional  gains  have  been  made  in 
the  number  of  workers  employed; 
in  fact  there  has  been  an  encourag- 
ing steady  decrease  in  unemployment 
during  the  past  two  months. 


Middle  West  Nearing  Normal 

Employers  generally  express  the 
opinion  that  conditions  are  nearing 
normalcy  in  the  Middle  West.  Nearly 
all  industries  are  taking  on  addi- 
tional help.  Building  contractors  are 
calling  for  carpenters,  painters  and 
other  help.  The  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries are  gaining.  Farm  imple- 
ment manufacturies  are  showing  a 
decided  revival  in  operations.  Em- 
ployment in  the  automotive  industry 
is  steadily  increasing.  The  19,000 
clothing  workers  in  Chicago  suffered 
a  reduction  in  their  forces  of  5.6  per 
cent.  The  coming  of  spring  reduced 
the  operations  of  the  packers,  but 
flour  mills  made  quite  a  gain.  Pub- 
lic improvements  and  fai-m  activity 
are  absorbing  many  unemployed. 


INDUSTRIES     REPORTING     AX     INCREASE 
IN     EMPLOYMENT    IN    APRIL,  1922 

Amt.  P.c. 
Industries  ollnc.  Inc.  Welpht* 
\'chicl8S  for  land  transporta- 
tion   20.556  10.4  13  5 

Stone,  clay  and  slass 1, 166  7.8  1 

Iron,  steel  and  their  products..  20,562  5.7  23.5 

Metal  and  metal  products. .. .  1.R47  2.1  5.5 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  1,328  1.8  4.6 

Lumber  and  Its  manulacture. .  127  .5  1.5 

.     Total 46,586  """ 

INDUSTRIES  REPORTING   A   DECREASE  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  APRIL,  1922 

Amt.      P.c. 

Industries  of  Dec.  Dec.  Welpht* 

Leather     and     Its     finished 

products 4,540     8.2  31 

Textiles  and  their  products lf:,793    76  14  2 

Liquor  and  beveracefl 64     7.3  .05 

Food  and  Kindred  products.  .  .      5,204     3  96  7  8 

Paper  and  prlntlnB 947     1.9  3.06 

Miscellaneous  Industries 3,013     1.1  16.4 

Tobacco  manufacturers 155        .5  1.9 

Railroad  repair  shops 995     .31  3.8 

Total 33,711 

*Per  cent  employed  April  30  to  total  reported 
employed  In  14  groups. 


New  England  Still  Optimistic 

An  optimistic  feeling  still  pre- 
vails in  the  New  England  district  as 
to  improvement  in  the  near  future. 
Unemployment  and  part-time  em- 
ployment affects  all  lines  except  the 
building  trades,  which  showed 
marked  improvement  during  the  past 
month.  There  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  the  metal  trades.  Un- 
employment is  widespread  in  tex- 
tiles; besides  many  plants  being 
closed,  part  time  is  prevalent  in  those 
that  are  operating.  Shoe  factories 
are  now  running  full  time  on  next 
season's  business. 

South  Central  Idleness  Drops 

Actual  payroll  data  from  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  South  Central  dis- 
trict indicate  considerable  increase 
in  employment.  The  textile  and 
lumber  industries  show  a  remarkable 
improvement.  Cotton  planting  is 
progressing  slowly,  with  indications 
of  an  increase  of  acreage.  From  an 
employment  viewpoint  the  lumber 
situation  is  more  satisfactory.  There 
are  less  unemployed  men  around  the 
sawmill  villages  than  there  has  been 
for  some  time.  The  demand  for  lum- 
ber is  good  and  indications  point  to 
a  heavy  demand  for  Southern  pine 
this  season,  encouraging  manufac- 
turers to  increase  production. 


South  Atlantic  Gains  Continue 

A  gradual  increase  in  employment 
is  shown  in  all  industrial  lines  in  the 
South  Atlantic  district.  Seventeen 
railroads  report  a  gain  of  9,176  in 
the  number  of  employees  during 
March.  Increased  building  construc- 
tion is  helping  to  relieve  the  housing 
shortage  and  gi%'ing  considerable  em- 
ployment to  building  trades.  Textile 
mills  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  employees.  A  substantial 
increase  in  employment  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  chemical  industry. 
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Keep  Bins  Well  Stocked  with  Coal 

(Editorial  from  Electrical  World,  May  6,  1922) 

ALTHOUGH  more  than  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the 
coal  miners  went  on  strike,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  an 
electric  public  utility  which  has  been  handicapped  through 
lack  of  coal.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  coal  has  been  so  small 
that  many  non-union  mines  which  would  normally  be  in  oper- 
ation are  shut  down  for  want  of  orders.  Under  such  circum- 
stances one  need  not  refrain  from  buying  coal  for  im- 
mediate consumption  or  for  storage  if  it  is  obtainable  at  a 
reasonable  price.  There  is  no  necessity  for  purchasing  more 
than  is  needed,  especially  if  lower  prices  are  expected;  but  if 
reserves  are  permitted  to  run  too  low,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
replenish  them  quickly  when  the  pinch  comes.  Just  now 
coal  production  ought  to  be  encouraged,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  price  is  right.  The  electrical  industry  should  avoid, 
if  possible,  bringing  on  any  crisis  in  coal  supply.  A  good 
load  factor  is  as  essential  to  a  coal  mine  and  a  railroad  as 
it  is  to  an  electric  light  plant,  and  a  steady  movement  of 
coal  to  market  is  most  desirable.  The  fact  that  the  public 
has  not  been  inconvenienced  in  its  supply  of  electricity 
during  the  coal  strike  speaks  well  for  the  public  utilities. 
There  is  no  telling  how  long  the  strike  will  last,  however, 
and  as  a  matter  of  precaution  coal  stocks  should  be 
replenished  gradually  and  discreetly. 


operators  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  price  for 
coal  the  strike  would  not  have  occurred.  He  praised  the 
business  type  of  men  in  the  coal  industry  and  said  neither 
the  operators  nor  miners  could  be  criticized  for  existing 
conditions. 


Freight  Loadings  Increase  7,375  Cars; 
Coal  Movement  Gains  Slightly 

FREIGHT  loadings  for  the  week  ended  April  22  amounted 
to  714,088  cars,  an  increase  of  7,375  cars  compared  with 
the  previous  week.  This  compares  with  704,632  cars  loaded 
for  the  same  week  of  1921,  but  is  a  decrease  of  3,689  from 
the  717,777  cars  loaded  during  the  corresponding  week 
of  1920. 

Increases  over  the  week  before  were  reported  in  the 
loading  of  all  commodities,  including  coal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  coke  and  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight. 
Coal  loadings  totaled  63,445  cars,  or  594  more  than  the 
preceding  week,  but  a  cfecrease  of  74,944  below  the  same 
week  in  1921.  Coke  loadings  amounted  to  7,609  cars,  a  de- 
crease of  463  cars  from  the  week  before,  but  2,927  above  the 
corresponding  week  last  year,  while  the  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise freight  amounted  to  516,020  cars,  2,828  less  than 
the  week  before. 

Freight  cars  idle  because  of  business  conditions  totaled 
529,884  on  April  23,  compared  with  491,513  on  April  15,  or 
an  increase  of  38,371.  Surplus  coal  cars  totaled  229,892,  an 
increase  since  April  15  of  41,974,  while  an  increase  within 
that  period  of  827  was  reported  for  coke  cars,  which 
totaled  3,669. 

Congressman  Gootykoontz  Defends  Operators 

A  STRONG  defense  of  coal  operators  from  charges  for 
responsibility  for  the  strike  and  existing  conditions  in 
the  industry  was  made  by  Representative  Gootykoontz,  of 
West  Virginia,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  particularly  directed  his  remarks  to  answering  propa- 
ganda which  he  said  was  being  circulated  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  government  ownership  of  coal  mines.  He 
denounced  the  propaganda  as  slanderous  in  character  and  of 
the  most  pronounced  socialistic  type.  He  denied  charges 
that  coal  operators  are  profiteers  and  disregard  the  public 
welfare. 

Referring  to  alleged  overdevelopment  of  the  coal  industry, 
Mr.  Goodykoontz  said  this  was  due  to  the  augmented  pro- 
duction of  coal  caused  by  the  war  and  referred  to  the  United 
States  having  fixed  coal  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies 
during  the  war.  He  estimated  the  value  of  the  coal  mines  at 
$4,000,000,000  and  doubted  whether  they  could  be  operated 
as  economically  by  the  government  as  by  private  industry. 

Discussing  the  strike,  Mr.  Goodykoontz,  after  reviewing 
the  low  state  of  the  industry  due  to  lack  of  demand  and  low 
prices,  said  the  miner  would  have  been  willing  to  work  for  a 
lower  wage  if  assured  regular  employment  and  that  if  the 


Carnegie  Steel  Company  Will  Build 
Huge  Byproduct  Coke  Plant 

A  SECOND  byproduct  coke-oven  plant  to  be  erected  by 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  Clairton,  Pa.,  will  cost  from 
$30,000,000  to  $35,000,000,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  the  company  May  3.  It  will  double  the  capacity  of  the 
oven  already  in  blast  there  and  will  cover  an  area  of  sixty- 
five  acres. 

The  byproduct  plant  at  Clairton  now  comprises  7,768 
ovens  of  the  Koppers  type,  with  a  capacity  of  twelve  tons 
of  coal  to  the  charge.  These  ovens  are  arranged  in  twelve 
batteries  of  sixty-four  each.  The  new  plant  will  comprise 
fourteen  batteries  with  sixty-four  each,  giving  the  company 
1,664  ovens  with  a  total  production  of  29,952  tons  of  coal 
charged  a  day,  or  an  annual  production  of  about  11,000,- 
000  tons  of  coke. 

The  construction  of  what  will  be  the  largest  byproduct 
coke  plant  in  the  world  is  the  result  of  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  bituminous  coal  strike  and  the  closing  of 
many  mines  and  coke  plants  in  the  Connellsville  and  lower 
Connellsville  regions. 

With  transportation  facilities  adjusted  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  coal,  the  byproduct  ovens  can  turn  out  enough 
coke  for  all  the  furnaces  owned  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 


Living  Costs  Increased  During  March 

LIVING  costs  registered  an  increase  during  March,  accord- 
J  ing  to  reports  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Of  30  prin- 
cipal cities  reporting  so  far,  21  show  an  increase  ranging  up 
to  2  per  cent,  and  nine  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent  for  that 
month. 

Cities  showing  the  largest  increase  are  Kansas  City,  Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Portland, 
Me.,  and  Washington.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Paul  and  Salt  Lake  City  showed  increases 
of  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Among  cities  reporting  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent  were 
Baltimore,  Houston,  St  Louis  and  Scranton. 

For  the  year  period  ended  April  15,  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics  show,  food  costs  declined  up  to  13  per  cent. 


There  Were  Only  Eight  Bids  received  on  May  1  at  the 
Army  Supply  headquarters,  South  Brooklyn,  for  furnishing 
and  delivering  to  various  stations  7,000  tons  of  run-of-mine 
bituminous  coal,  time  of  delivery  up  to  June  30.  Because  of 
the  quotations  received,  ranging  from  $2.95  to  $4,  f.o.b. 
mines,  it  was  thought  the  bids  would  be  re-advertised. 


GROUP  MEETING  OF 

NATURAL,  RESOURCES  PRODUCTION  DEPARTMENT 

U.  S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Annual  Meetino  Mat  16-18,  1922 

Afternoon  of  May  16 

The  Coal  Industry 

"The  Story  of  Coal" — Moving  picture  prepared  by  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Mines. 

"Tlie  Industry  and  Government  Regulation" — Address  by 
Howard   Sutherland,  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Addresses  with  discussion  on  following  topics  : 
"Improved  Selling  Methods" — W.  R.  Coyle,  vice-president, 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  president,  American 
Wholesale   Coal  Association. 

"The  Transportation  Problems" — E.  M.  Poston,  president. 
New  York  Coal  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

"The  Coal  Strike  and  How  to  Prevent  a  Recurrence" — 
Eugene  McAuliffe,  president,  Union  Colliery  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Fifth  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


FIVE  weeks  with  all  the  union  coal  mines  and  a  portion 
of  the  non-union  mines  closed  down  by  strike,  the  coun- 
try eating  into  its  sixty-odd  million  ton  storage  pile 
at  the  rate  of  4,000,000  tons  per  week,  and  non-union  mines 
producing  another  4,000,000  tons  per  week,  prices  going 
up,  comparatively  little  violence  in  the  coal  fields,  and  the 
country  generally  apathetic  on  the  subject  summarizes  the 
situation  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  week  of  the  strike. 
There  is  as  yet  no  real  sign  of  any  development  that 
would  forecast  the  termination  of  this  controversy.  Stories 
that  President  Harding  and  the  administration  are  studying 
the  situation  and  are  working  on  a  plan  are  accompanied 
by  assurance  that  the  plan  is  something  to  prevent  future 
strikes  and  not  for  the  settlement  of  this  one.  Representa- 
tive Bland  has  finally  pushed  his  fact-finding  coal  bill  into 
a  position  before  the  House,  where  of  course  it  must 
take  its  turn  on  the  calendar,  the  Nolan  committee  having 
reported  it  favorably. 

Meanwhile  the  non-union  mines  continue  to  pour  forth 
coal  as  fast  as  consumers  demand  it.  The  efforts  of  the 
union  to  close  down  the  non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
appear  to  have  reached  their  climax.  The  steel  companies, 
previously  dependent  on  Connellsville  and  other  coal  in 
this  region,  are  having  no  difficulty  in  buying  adequate 
supplies  south  of  the  Potomac  River.  The  only  problem 
left  now  is  the  transportation  of  a  flood  of  Southern  coal 
by  rail  northward  through  the  "gateways  to  the  South." 

Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky  and  the  smokeless  and  high- 
volatile  fields  of  southern  West  Virginia  are  running  prac- 
tically full  time.  Western  Kentucky,  a  union  field  but 
operating  under  a  contract  not  yet  expired,  is  meeting  the 
local  demand  from  Chicago  and  the  Midwest. 


Lewis  Presents  Abortive  Resolution 
To  Reduce  Price  of  Anthracite 

JOINT  Recommendation  for  Reducing  the  Price  of  An- 
thracite was  the  title  applied  to  a  document  presented 
by  John  Lewis  on  May  3  to  the  joint  conference  of  anthra- 
cite operators  and  mine  workers  in  New  York.  So  clearly 
did  the  miners  know  that  what  they  were  proposing  in  that 
joint  recommendation  would  be  vetoed  by  the  operators 
that  the  statement  prepared  by  the  miners  accompanying 
■  the  recommendation  and  given  to  the  press  in  advance  of 
the  meeting  closed  with  the  following  words:  "the  Joint 
Reolution  which  the  anthracite  operators  refused  to  sign 
is  as  follows." 

This  recommendation,  the  operators'  answer  to  which  is 
in  a  following  section,  contained  among  the  seven 
whereases,  citation  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  anthracite 
to  the  consumer  should  be  reduced,  capital  should  have  a 
fair  return  and  labor  a  just  and  reasonable  wage;  that 
freight  rates  are  comparatively  higher  than  on  bituminous 
coal  and  that  needless  agencies  of  distribution  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  trafficking  in  and  adding  unwarranted  profit 
in  the  distribution  of  anthracite.  The  resolution,  which  it 
was  proposed  the  anthracite  operators  jointly  sign  with 
the  mine  workers,  provided : 

First,  that  an  investigation  at  once  be  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  freight  rates  charged  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  anthracite  coal,  with  the  end  in  view  of  ordering  a 
reduction  of  such  rates  if  they  are  found  to  be  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable. 

Second,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  once  Investigate 
ail  agencies  which  have  been  established  for  the  handling  and 
sale  of  anthracite  coal,  extending  from  the  mines  to  the  con- 
sumers, with  the  end  in  view  of  recommending  measures  of  relief 
from   unwarranted  costs  and   profits. 

Third,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  the  request  that  they  at  cm  e  institute  such  investi- 
gations and  take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
relieve  the  consumer  of  anthracite  coal  from  any  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable costs  which  may  be  found  to  exist. 


Miners'  Resolution  Needlessly  Complicates 
Situation,  Is  Belief  of  Anthracite  Operators 

THE  attitude  of  the  anthracite  operators  respecting  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  miners'  representatives  calling 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  freight  rates  and  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the 
marketing  of  coal,  was  expressed  in  a  statement  given  out 
on  May  3,  1922.    It  follows: 

"As  to  freight  rates  which  have  been  established  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  subject  has  been  under 
investigation  for  many  months;  representatives  of  anthra- 
cite producers  have  appeared  before  the  commission  and 
advocated  reductions.  Everyone  is  opposed  to  'unjust  and 
unreasonable  rates'  and  if  any  such  rates  are  in  effect  the 
commission  may  be  depended  upon  to  change  them. 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  empowered  by  law  to 
investigate  any  situation  within  its  jurisdiction  and  apply 
corrective  measures.  Anthracite  producers,  the  general 
impression  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  have  not  only 
never  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion obtaining  any  information  it  sought  in  regard  to  the 
hard-coal  industry  but  have  placed  their  books  and  other 
records  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorized  agents  of  the  com- 
mission, which  has  already  made  exhaustive  reports  on  the 
anthracite  situation. 

"For  these  reasons  the  operators  have  not  thought  it 
desirable  to  join  with  the  miners'  representatives  in  reso- 
lutions which  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  clarify  the 
situation.  The  matters  dealt  with  in  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint  committee  of 
miners  and  operators  constituted  to  negotiate  a  new  contract 
covering  wages  and  working  conditions.  To  concern  itself 
with  anything  else  can  only  delay  and  complicate  solution  of 
the  issues  v?ith  which  it  is  dealing,  namely,  the  formulation 
of  a  fair  wage  scale  and  reasonable  working  conditions.  The 
operators  decline  to  be  diverted  from  this  task  by  proposals 
which,  whether  desirable  or  not,  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
task  of  providing  a  basis  for  the  resumption  of  anthracite 
production." 

Warriner  Defends  Anthracite  Operators' 
Delay  in  Naming  W age-Reduction  Demands 

AT  THE  conclusion  of  the  conference  of  the  joint  wage 
.  subcommittee  of  anthracite  operators  and  miners  held 
in  New  York  City  May  5,  at  which  time  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  Monday,  May  8,  Samuel  D.  Warriner  gave 
out  a  statement  defending  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  in  making  known  their  demands  as  regards  wage 
reduction.     In  it  Mr.  Warriner  said: 

"It  would  have  been  a  very  simple  matter  at  the  outset 
for  us  to  tell  the  miners'  representatives  what  we  thought 
the  wage  reduction  should  be.  But  this  necessarily  would 
have  been  a  maximum  figure  to  cover  all  contingencies, 
known  and  unknown.  We  were  and  are  unwilling  to  do 
this.    We  do  not  intend  to  put  out  a  'trading  proposition.' 

"Furthermore,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  our  em- 
ployees to  listen  to  and  carefully  consider  their  side  of  the 
case,  and  to  give  them  an  equal  chance  to  get  our  view- 
point. We  believe  that  real  progress  has  been  made  toward 
an  understanding,  and  that  we  are  approaching  a  point 
where  there  can  be  a  contact  of  minds  on  the  fundamental 
problems  Involved.  There  is  already  a  much  better  com- 
prehension of  the  fact  that  for  everyone  in  the  anthracite 
region  as  well  as  for  the  mine  worker  it  is  better  to  have 
regular  employment  at  good  wages  than  scant  and  irregrular 
employment  at  overinflated  wages. 

"Our  problem  is  to  make  the  wage  reduction  not  as  much 
but  as  little  as  possible,  and  still  keep  the  mines  in  opera- 
tion.   That  is  the  problem  with  which  we  are  grappling  and 
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of  which  we  expect  to  find  a  solution  fair  to  all.  But  this 
solution  cannot  be  brought  about  hurriedly  nor  until  those 
concerned  have  come  to  an  understanding  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions which  neither  miners  nor  operators  can  ignore." 


Warriner  Disputes  Lewis  Statements 
At  Hearing  on  Bland  Bills 

THE  anthracite  operators  did  not  appear  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  when  the  various  proposals 
of  Representative  Bland  were  being  considered.  There 
was,  however,  considerable  testimony  recorded  on  the 
anthracite  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mine 
workers,  and  in  a  letter  dated  April  29,  1922,  S.  D.  Warriner, 
chairman  of  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Anthracite  Oper- 
ators, addressed  a  letter  to  Representative  Nolan,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  challenging  some  of 
the  statements  of  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.     Mr.  Warriner's  letter  follows: 

In  his  testimony  before  your  committee,  John  L.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Worlters  of  America,  made  certain  state- 
ments regardmg  present  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region 
which  I  cannot  permit  to  remain  on  the  record  unchallenged. 

On  page  194  of  the  record,  "Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  on  H.  R.  11022,  occurs  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
Lewis: 

"The  mine  workers  wish  to  remain  at  work  in  the  mine.s  but 
existing  circumstances  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so.  The 
trouble,  so  f-ar,  in  the  anthracite  region  is  that  the  operators  are 
not  willing  to  allow  the  mine  workers  to  continue  at  work  during 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  as  they  have  accumulated 
considerable  stocks  of  coal,  and  as  warm  weather  is  about  here, 
there  will  be  no  great  hardship  from  the  suspension  except  to 
the  poor  devil  of  a  mine  worker  who  finds  himself  out  of  a  iob 
and  to  the  railroad  worker  who  may  be  laid  off  after  the  surplus 
stocks  of  coal  are  carried  to  the  market." 

This  statement  is  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  facts.  In 
accepting  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  meet  the  representatives 
ot  their  employees  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  wai;.> 
agreement,  the  General  Policies  Committee  of  the  .'Vnthracfte 
Operators  expressed  regret  that  the  date  for  the  meeting  fixed 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  namely  March  15th,  approached  so  closely  that 
of  the  termination  of  the  existing  agreement,  as  it  would  not 
permit  the  completion  of  the  negotiations. 

They  agreed,  however,  to  meet  with  the  miners'  representatives 
ana  have  been  in  almost  continuous  conference  with  them  through 
the  wage  negotiating  committee  since  March  15,  In  view  of  the 
^f'^.V  .  ^'  negotiations  were  in  progress  and  that  there  were  pos- 
sibilities of  an  agreement  being  reached,  which  even  if  reached 
after  April  1,  could  have  been  made  retroactive  to  that  date  the 
calling  of  the  suspension  by  Mr.  Lewis  came  as  a  distinct  sur- 
prise to  the  anthracite  operators.  Their  representatives  on  the 
negotiating  committee  protested  vigorously  on  what  they  con- 
sidered a  flagrant  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  associates,  but  without  avail.  The  anthracite  operators  were 
absolutely  without  any  responsibility  for  the  calling  of  the  sus- 
pension. 

The  statement  that  the  operators  had  accumulated  considerable 
fif,  1  °L''°'^'  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  known  that  approx- 
^^I2l  ^,  '!'''■  "^^u'-  °f  the  coal  in  storage  consi-sted  of  pea  and 
buckwheat  sizes  which  had  backed  up  in  the  storage  yard  simplv 
because  of  lack  of  demand  for  these  sizes  in  the  late  months  of 

f„?fw.^'^'"'/  ^Z  the  paragraph  following  the  one  quoted  says 
further.  In  the  anthracite  field  the  operators  are  carrying  out 
their  agreements  to  enter  into  conference,  but  say  there  must  be 
a  suspension  until  it  can  be  determined  when  the  wage  rates  for 

„»v.rr',^'^  '*''''"  V''  '.".^.f  "^^•'•"  The  anthracite  operators 
nev  er  made  nor  contemplated  making  any  such  utterance. 

On  page  199  of  the  record  Mr.  Lewis  is  quoted  as  saying- 
An  investigation  made  recently  throughout  the  anthracite 
regions  outside  of  Scranton  reveals  the  fact  that  the  dec  ine  in 
prices  m  these  regions  has  been  distinctly  less  than  it  has  been 
t'?„P,''!^''"o?";  """^  therefore  considerably  less  than  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  This  investig.ition  has  been  onlv 
partially  completed,  but  so  far  the  strong  probability  is  tha:t 
prices  in  the  anthracite  regions  have  even  risen  since  June  1920 
at  which  time  they  reached  the  peak,  both  in  Scran"on  and 
throughout  the  United  States  generally."  ocranton    and 

■UTiat  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reallv  said 
was:  "During  the  month  from  Feb.  15  to  March  if  thtre  wire 
decreases  [in  the  retail  cost  of  food]  in  Detroit  Philadelnhia 
Rochester,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Scranton  of  3  per  cent -in  Norfolk 
and  San  Francisco  of  2  per  cent,  and  in  Chlwigo  Cincinnati 
Columbus,  Little  Rock,  Louisville,  Mobile,  Miiineapolis,  New  Or- 
leans and  St.  Paul  of  1  per  cent,"  Scranton  being  included  in  the 
group  of  cities  that  reported  the  largest  decrease!  °  '"  ^ne 


Watchful  Waiting  at  Washington 

'"pHE  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  strike  found 
I-  each  contender  well  dug  in,  prepared  to  settle  down  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  trench  warfare.  Despite  the  fact  that  a 
score  of  coal  specialists  in  Washington  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  any  sign  which  may  have  significance,  they  could 
point  to  no  important  change  in  the  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  May.  The  worst  feature  is  that  no  one 
sees  a  prospect  of  anything  more  than  a  makeshift  peace. 
Secretary  Hoover  admits  that  something  more  fundamental 


must  be  done  than  try  to  patch  up  the  present  quarrel.  That 
is  as  far  as  he  is  willing  to  go  at  this  time  by  way  of 
explanation. 

Looking  back  over  the  first  month  of  the  strike,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  mine  workers  are  no  closer  to  their 
objectives  than  they  were  on  April  1.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  more  than  anyone  thought, 
before  the  strike.  One  official  says  the  odds  were  ten  to  one 
against  the  mine  workers  when  the  strike  began,  but  that 
the  strikers  have  decreased  the  odds  against  them  until,  in 
his  opinion,  they  now  stand  six  to  one.  Operators,  however, 
see  favorable  signs.  The  tension  seems  to  be  getting  on 
the  miners'  nerves,  as  indicated  by  some  rioting,  they  point 
out.  The  operators  claim  gains  in  central  Pennsylvania,  but 
as  yet  this  has  not  been  reflected  in  increases  of  tonnage. 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  strike  is  the  absence 
of  legal  interference.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  no  injunctions  have  been  granted. 
Observers  in  Washington  are  wondering  if  this  indicates  a 
changing  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  injunction  weapon. 

Slowly  over  the  course  of  years  a  valuable  asset  is  being 
built  up  by  the  government  in  the  shape  of  fundamental 
knowledge  as  to  the  coal  industry.  During  the  past  month 
material  additions  have  been  made  to  this  knowledge.  It  is 
emphasizing  more  and  more  the  unbridgeable  character  of 
the  chasm  which  separates  the  coal-mining  industry  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  from  that  which  lies  south  of  it.  The 
union  territory  and  the  non-union  fields  possess  all  the 
elements  of  opposition  that  are  possessed  by  the  positive 
and  negative  poles  of  a  battery.  Anything  fundamental 
seems  to  require  agreements  on  a  national  scale.  Patently 
there  must  be  radical  changes  before  anything  like  general 
accord  can  be  effected  between  such  radically  differing 
entities.  P.  W. 


Scores  Operators  for  Withholding  Costs; 
Labor  Committee  Got  Useful  Data 

IN  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  2, 
reviewing  recent  consideration  of  the  coal  situation  by 
the  Labor  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  Represen- 
tative Bland,  of  Indiana,  sharply  attacked  the  coal  operators 
for  refusing  to  divulge  production  costs,  and  predicted  that 
eventually  Congress  would  take  some  action  looking  to 
ascertainment  of  facts  in  the  coal  industry.  He  argued  that 
his  proposed  bill  creating  a  fact-finding  agency  is  con- 
stitutional. Mr.  Bland  stated  that  while  the  committee  has 
been  unable  to  get  the  operators  and  miners  together  on  a 
new  wage  agreement,  its  labors  have  been  "helpful  in 
clearing  up  many  points  of  misunderstanding  and  in  obtain-- 
ing  a  great  amount  of  information  which  is  to  prove  of 
great  value  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  we  hope 
will  come  in  the  near  future." 

Mr.  Bland  said  that  "President  Harding  on  more  than  one 
occasion  expressed  his  disapproval  at  the  obstinate  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  in  refusing  to  carry  out  the  agreement" 
and  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  has  gone  the  limit  in  try- 
ing to  get  the  contending  forces  together.  He  referred  to  the 
"open  breach  of  faith  and  open  defiance  to  public  and  official 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  operators."  He  admitted  that  John 
L.  Lewis  "made  demands  which  he  himself  probably  realized 
his  organization  could  not  hope  to  obtain  in  a  conference 
with  the  operators"  and  that  his  organization  "would  be 
required  to  recede  from  a  part  of  its  demands." 

Mr.  Bland  said  that  it  was  remarkable  that  no  government 
fact-finding  agency  was  able  to  give  the  committee  in  its 
hearings  any  information  on  more  than  2,500  out  of  the 
11,000  coal  mines  of  the  country  and  that  for  the  most  part 
the  information  was  restricted  to  two  or  three  hundred 
mines. 

"Government  agencies,  in  their  attempts  to  gain  infor- 
mation, with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  were  required  to  take 
and  did  take  such  information  only  as  the  operators  through 
their  various  associations  wished  to  disclose,"  he  declared. 
"On  more  than  one  occasion  operators  brazenly  refused  to 
give  the  committee  the  cost  of  production  or  the  selling  price 
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of  coal  at  their  mines.  Some  of  the  mines  where  the  high 
and  outrageous  prices  were  demanded  and  obtained  were 
owned  by  those  who  refused  to  give  information  on  cost 
production.  The  National  Coal  Association,  through  its 
vice-president,  Mr.  Morrow,  came  forward  with  its  padded 
report.  There  is  no  agency  of  the  government  that  has  the 
infoiTiiation  or  can  obtain  it  as  to  what  it  cost  during  the 
last  year  for  a  well-equipped,  efficient  mine  to  produce  a  ton 
of  coal.  The  government  not  only  does  not  have  it  but  the 
right  to  obtain  it  is  denied  by  the  coal  operator.  He  says 
it  is  an  unwarranted  interference  with  his  private  business." 

Mr.  Bland  told  the  House  why  the  operator  "does  not  want 
to  give  the  price  it  costs  him  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal."  "At 
times  when  the  pinch  comes  and  the  public  must  have  coal 
he  demands  an  exorbitant  price  for  it  and  he  does  not  want 
the  country  to  know  what  it  costs  him  to  produce  it  because 
he  realizes  that  in  many  instances  the  public  would  feel 
outraged  and  that  some  retaliatory  measures  would  be 
resorted  to,"  said  Mr.  Bland. 

Mr.  Bland  said  it  is  hoped  by  those  who  are  thinking  on 
the  coal  problem  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  the  evils 
in  the  industry,  and  that  it  may  be  stabilized  so  that  there 
will  be  steady  production  at  all  seasons,  competition  will 
reign  and  cheap  fuel  be  had,  with  a  good  fair  profit  to  the 
operator  and  a  good  wage  and  steady  work  for  the  employee. 

Mr.  Bland  said  the  coal  industry  was  overdeveloped,  there 
being  a  third  too  many  mines  and  miners.  Because  of  the 
seasonal  demand  for  coal  the  operators  sold  to  whoever  paid 
the  highest  price,  which  was  true  of  farmers  and  other 
producers.  He  advocated  greater  production  of  coal  in 
summer,  reduced  freights  in  summer,  storage  of  coal  by 
railroads  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  order,  and 
storage  by  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Bland  opposed  a  cut  in  miners'  wakes  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  price  of  coal  and  referred  to  s'.eel  and  railroad 
interests  owoiing  coal  mines  which  were  fighting  the 
mine  union. 

Analyzing  his  proposed  fact-finding  agency  Mr.  Bland  said 
that  in  addition  to  obtaining  data  as  to  cost  of  producing 
coal  it  would  open  up  the  books  of  the  mine  unions  and 
require  them  to  show  what  they  spend  their  money  for,  and 
also  would  delve  into  the  coffers  of  those  who  are  prosecuting 
claims  against  the  government  for  coal  sold  to  the  navy  at 
$16  per  ton.  He  predicted  that  if  passed,  his  bill  forbidding 
coal  shipments  by  companies  refusing  to  furnish  the  govern- 
ment cost  of  production  information  would  be  sustained  by 
the  courts. 


Fact-Finding  Bill  Is  Favorably  Reported; 
Amended  to  Compel  Presence  of  Witnesses 

A  FAVORABLE  report  has  been  ordered  by  the  House 
Committe  on  Labor  on  the  bill  of  Representative  Bland 
to  establish  a  coal  investigation  agency  to  operate  for  two 
years  in  an  attempt  to  frame  a  groundwork  on  which  Con- 
gress may  legislate  to  stabilize  the  coal  industry.  Effort 
will  be  made  to  have  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  during  this 
session.  The  bill  as  reported  was  modified  in  a  number  of 
respects  by  the  committee.  It  provides  in  more  detail  for 
the  selection  of  the  representatives  making  up  the  agency 
of  ten  members,  who  are  to  include  the  directors  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  and  two  repre- 
sentatives each  of  the  public,  the  miners  and  the  operators. 

The  objects  of  the  bill  in  addition  to  those  described  in 
Coal  Age  of  April  27,  page  704,  are  to  provide  information 
for  Congress  as  a  basis  for  legislation  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

To  settle  industrial  disputes  in  and  to  prevent  the  over- 
development of  the  coal  industry. 

To  stabilize  such  industry  and  levy  taxes  in  respect 
thereto. 

To  regulate  commerce  in  coal  among  the  several  states  and 
with  foreign  nations. 

To  provide  a  coal  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy 
and  the  merchant  marine. 

To  protect  the  coal  supply  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 


forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards  and  other  public 
buildings  of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  these  purposes  the  agency  is  authorized  and  directed 
by  the  bill  to  require  and  obtain  from  any  person  such  data, 
information  and  reports  as  it  deems  desirable  for  such  pur- 
pose, including  among  other  matters,  data,  information  and 
reports  as  to  the  following: 

Supply,  production,  distribution,  storage  and  consumption 
of  coal  and  its  grading  and  economic  utilization. 

As  to  the  relations  between  operators  of  coal  mines  and 
washeries  and  their  employees  with  particular  reference  to 
wages,  hours  of  labor  and  working  conditions. 

As  to  the  ownership  and  value  of  coal  lands  and  of 
property  of  operators  or  owners  which  is  of  use  in  the 
operation  of  coal  mines  or  washeries. 

An  amendment  to  the  original  Bland  bill  incorporated  by 
the  committee  would  permit  the  agency  to  require  by  sub- 
poena the  attendance  of  any  witness  and  the  production  of 
books  or  other  evidence  "from  any  place  in  the  United 
States." 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  agency  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  any  U.  S.  District  Court  in  obtaining  compliance  with  its 
subpcenas.  The  court  may  order  a  witness  to  comply  with 
the  requii-ements  of  a  subpoena  and  to  give  evidence  touch- 
ing the  matter  in  question.  A  new  paragraph  provides  that 
if  the  court  makes  such  order  it  may  also  fix  in  the  order 
the  time  for  compliance  therewith  and  enjoin  the  witness 
from  shipping  or  receiving  from  shipment  in  commerce 
among  the  states  or  with  foreign  nations  any  coal  after  the 
time  so  fixed  and  before  his  obedience  to  the  order.  The 
bill  carries  a  penalty  of  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  year 
or  both  for  failure  to  comply  with  oi'ders  of  the  agency.  It 
is  also  stipulated  that  if  any  provision  of  the  act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held 
invalid,  the  invalidity  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  and  of  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  The  bill  appropriates 
$50,000  for  expenses  of  the  agency  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1923. 


Keeney  Says  Union  Miners  of  West  Virginia 
Will  Not  Make  Separate  Agreement 

THAT  the  union  miners  of  West  Virginia  will  make 
no  separate  peace  or  agreement  with  the  operators  of 
West  Virginia  was  the  announcement  made  on  April  26 
at  Charles  Town,  where  Keeney  and  other  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  are  undergoing  trial  charged  with 
treason  and  other  crimes.  Keeney  in  making  his  announce- 
ment said  that  no  matter  what  action  might  be  taken  in 
other  states  the  members  of  District  17  and  District  29 
vnW  stand  by  the  International  organization.  This  was 
the  assurance  given  John  L.  Lewis,  Keeney  said,  at  a 
conference  between  Lewis  and  the  officials  of  District  17 
and  District  29. 

Lewis  discussed  with  John  H.  Sprouse,  president,  and 
John  Gatherum  and  other  officials  of  District  29  the 
temporary  injunction  against  organization  activities  in  the 
Winding  Gulf  and  other  non-union  fields,  but  no  statement 
was  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  discussion  nor  what  steps 
the  officials  proposed  to  take.  Sprouse  and  Gatherum  made 
the  trip  from  Beckley  for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting 
Lewis. 


Illinois  Prepares  for  Settlement; 

Peace  Prevails  in  Most  Mining  Fields 

IF  THE  miners  of  Illinois  were  to  ask  tomorrow  morning 
for  a  wage  conference  with  Illinois  operators,  the 
operators  would  be  ready  in  five  minutes  to  lay  down  their 
idea  of  a  wage  agreement.  The  finishing  touches  to  a 
proposed  agreement  covering  a  hundred  and  one  conditions 
that  will  have  to  be  determined  upon  before  work  resumes, 
were  applied  at  an  operators'  meeting  in  Chicago,  May  4. 
Then  the  document  and   all    that  appertains  thereto  was 
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sealed  up  to  await  the  time  when  it  can  be  spread  on  a 
conference  table. 

While  no  definite  move  toward  such  a  conference  has 
been  made,  it  may  be  expected  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future,  for  there  is  no  denying  that  the  Illinois  miners  are 
getting  restive  at  the  delay  and  the  deadlock.  But  even 
after  a  conference  shall  have  been  asked  there  remains  a 
long,  hard  road  to  travel  before  any  sort  of  settlement  can 
be  made.  Many  coal  men  believe  that  even  should  Illinois 
be  the  first  to  start  conferring,  it  may  be  the  last  to  -get 
a  settlement.  The  recent  prophecy  of  a  Kentucky  coal- 
mining company's  president  that  western  Pennsylvania  will 
have  a  new  wage  scale  in  effect  within  45  days  and  that 
settlements  by  states  will  move  westward  from  there,  wins 
nods  of  acquiescence  hereabouts  from  m.en  who  once  thought 
Illinois  would  settle  first. 

There  is  peace  throughout  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mining 
fields.  No  serious  disturbances  have  occurred,  and  in  many 
mines  a  few  members  of  the  miners'  union  are  doing  repair 
and  maintenance  work  at  wages  far  under  the  old  scale 
and  without  interference  from  union  headquarters. 


Utah's  Tense  Mine  Situation  Is  Like 

Keg  of  Powder  with  a  Short  Trail  Laid 

UTAH,  which  hardly  knew  it  had  a  coal  miners'  strike 
until  a  week  ago,  watches  the  bulletins  fearfully  now. 
The  situation  is  tense  and  as  ready  for  an  explosion  as  a 
keg  of  gunpowder  with  a  short  powder  trail  ready  for 
a  spark.  Applications  from  various  mining  fields  have 
come  to  Governor  Mabey  for  troops  to  prevent  another 
outbreak  such  as  that  of  last  week  when  500  or  more  shots 
were  fired  around  promiscuously  in  Carbon  County.  About 
50  special  deputy  sheriffs  were  on  duty  at  the  end  of 
last  week  in  Winterquarters  and  Scofield  and  troops  were 
in  readiness  for  a  rush  to  a  riot. 

M.  P.  Bales,  president  of  the  Utah  Federation  of  Labor, 
has  written  the  Governor  warning  him  that  there  will 
be  a  general  strike  of  organized  labor  throughout  the  entire 
state  if  any  troops  are  sent  out  and  martial  law  declared. 
The  (Jovernor  replied  that  he  would  pay  no  attention  to 
such  threats.  If  the  occasion  demands,  troops  will  be  used. 
Carpenters'  organizations  also  have  protested  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  use  of  the  militia  in  this  case  is  desired  by  big 
industry  and  that  the  scheme  should  be  thwarted. 

When  the  50  special  deputies  were  sent  out  a  few  days 
ago,  Sheriff  Kelter  warned  Commissioner  Gibson  of  Carbon 
County  that  no  arrests  or  searches  for  arms  should  be 
made  for  fear  of  starting  trouble  unnecessarily. 

Mine  owners  in  that  county  have  sent  a  petition  to  the 
County  Commissioners  saying  in  part:  "These  two  localities 
[Scofield  and  Winterquarters]  are  filled  with  a  lawless 
element,  who  in  defiance  of  the  law  are  armed  and  who  are 
now  interfering  by  force  and  intimidation  with  the  rights 
of  citizens  resident  within  said   districts." 

Commissioner  Knerr  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission, 
a  former  labor  leader,  is  in  Carbon  County  as  the  personal 
representative  of  Governor  Mabey.  Mr.  Knerr  has 
addressed  several  meetings  in  which  he  has  urged  the  men 
not  to  resort  to  violence. 


Small  Disturbances  Occur  in  Colorado 
Mining  Regions 

PRACTICALLY  no  changes  have  been  reported  in  Colo- 
rado strike  conditions  in  Berwind  canyon,  Delagua, 
Aguilar  and  Trinidad  districts.  All  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  mines  in  the  Walsenburg  district  are  running  under 
normal  conditions,  according  to  company  officials.  Small 
forces  are  reported  working  in  the  Canon  City  district  at 
the  following  camps:  Rockvale,  Fremont,  Nonac,  Emerald, 
Chandler,  Radiant  and  Wolf  Park. 

Colorado  state  rangers  are  investigating  the  attempted 
wrecking  of  coal  cars  drawn  over  the  cut  back  of  the  Caddell 
mine,  midway  between  Walsenburg  and  Turner,  Col.  Fire 
recently  destroyed  a  trestle  railroad  bridge  southeast  of 
Turner  camp.  Adjutant  General  P.  J.  Hamrock,  head  of  the 
ranger  force,  says  that  fire  was  incendiary. 


Mines  Bureau  Seeks  Data  on  Coal  Storage 

A  STUDY  of  coal  storage  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  in  which  many  of  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested and  from  the  results  of  which  the  larger  industrial 
users  of  coal  and  the  railroads  should  gain  much  practical 
and  useful  information. 

F.  R.  Wadleigh,  in  charge  of  this  study  for  both  bureaus, 
desires  to  obtain  as  much  data  as  possible  on  the  subject 
and  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  a  number  of  the  larger 
users  of  coal. 

Coal  Age  urges  any  of  its  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  to  write  Mr.  Wadleigh,  giving  him  what  data 
they  have.  A  letter  in  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  will  reach  him. 

The  obvious  importance  of  a  clear  understanding  today  of  all 
elements  involved  in  the  storage  of  coal,  for  industrial  and  other 
purposes,  has  led  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
question,  in  which  your  co-operation  and  advice  is  earnestly  re- 
quested. 

While  there  has  been  much  agitation  of  the  possibilities  of  coal 
storage  in  the  way  of  giving  more  regular  mining  and  movement 
of  coal,  but  little  exact  information  is  available,  especially  re- 
garding costs  of  handling  and  transportation  in  and  out  of  stor- 
age, as  well  as  of  the  investment,  fixed  charges,  etc.,  involved. 

The  Bureau   requests  therefore  that  you  will,  at  your  conveni- 
ence,   give   it   the   benefit   of   your    views    and    conclusions    on    the 
various   items   given   below,   calling   attention   particularly   to   the 
value  of  exact  data  and  actual  working  costs.     The  various  items 
to  be  covered  are  as  follows : 
Method  of  storage. 
Under  water  or  not. 
Closed  sheds  or  in  the  open. 
Kind  of  floor  or  ground. 
Location   of  storage  with   reference   to   point  where   coal   is   to 
be  used. 

Quantity  stored — maximum  ;  average. 
Spontaneous  combustion — methods  of   preventing. 
Handling  fires,  method  of. 

Devices  used  for  observing  temperature  and  inspection. 
Danger  point  as  regards  temperature. 

Deterioration  in  sizes  and  also  in  heating  value  In  stored  coaL 
In  your  practice  what  tonnage  can  be  stored  per  acre  of  avail- 
able space? 

Depth  of  pile,  maximum  allowed. 
Kind  of  coal  stored. 

District  from  or  trade  name. 
Size  stored. 

Is  coal  screened  before  storing? 
How  long  coal  must  be  stored. 
Best  time  of  year  to  store. 

Cost  of  storage  plant  and  cost  of  maintenance. 
Cost  of  handling  in  and  out  of  storage. 
Transportation  to  pile. 

Transportation  from  pile  to  point  of  use. 
Effect  of  climate  on  stored  coal,  if  any. 
Co.'its  of  unloading  and  releasing. 
Method   of  handling  in  and  out   of  storage. 
Cost  of  investment  and  fixed  charges. 

Compliance  with  this  request  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and 
any  data  furnished  will,  of  course,  be  treated  as  confidential,  if  so 
desired. 


March  Railroad  Earnings  $52,736,492  More 
Than  During  That  Month  Last  Year 

REPORTS  from  197  Class  1  railroads,  representing  a 
.  mileage  of  233,000,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission show  that  the  net  operating  income  in  March  of 
those  roads  totaled  $83,374,299,  compared  with  $30,637,807 
during  the  same  month  one  year  ago. 

The  operating  revenues  in  March  of  the  197  roads  totaled 
$472,689,165,  which  was  an  increase  of  3J  per  cent  over  those 
for  the  same  roads  in  March.  1921,  while  their  operating 
expenses  amounted  to  $359,328,983,  or  a  decrease  of  9.7  per 
cent  compared  with  that  month  last  year. 

Eighty-five  roads  in  the  Eastern  district  had  operating 
revenues  totaling  $242,243,780,  an  increase  of  10.2  per  cent 
over  March  one  year  ago,  while  their  operating  expenses 
were  $180,982,699,  or  7.6  per  cent  less  than  those  for  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  net  operating  income  for  those 
85  roads  amounted  to  $47,801,191,  compared  with  $11,755,351 
in  March,  1921. 

Reports  for  31  railroads  in  the  Southern  district  showed 
that  their  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $62,009,728  in 
March,  or  2i  per  cent  greater  than  during  that  month  one 
year  ago,  while  their  operating  expenses  totaled  $47,137,- 
912  which  was  11.4  per  cent  below  that  of  one  year  ago. 
The  net  operating  income  for  the  31  roads  amounted  to 
$11,093,394,  compared  with  $4,016,643  in  March,  1921. 

Reports  from  81  roads  in  the  Western  district  on  file  show 
their  operating  revenues  were  $168,435,657,  a  reduction  of 
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4.4  per  cent  compared  with  March,  one  year  ago.  The 
operating  expenses  of  those  81  roads  totaled  $131,208,372,  or 
11.8  per  cent  below  the  same  month  in  1921.  The  net 
operating  income  of  those  roads  amounted  to  $24,479,714, 
compared  with  $14,865,813  in  March  one  year  ago. 

U.  S.  Foreign  Trade  Nearer  Normal  Than 
That  of  Principal  Competitors 

IN  ORDER  to  correct  much  popular  misapprehension  and 
conflicting  opinion  regarding  the  present  condition  of  our 
foreign  trade  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  calls 
attention  to  a  few  fundamental  factors  in  the  situation. 

"It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,"  says  Mr. 
Hoover,  "that  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
volume  of  our  foreign  trade  we  must  take  a  pre-war  year 
as  a  basis  of  comparison.  The  tremendous  increase  in  oiur 
foreign  trade  during  the  war  could  not  have  taken  place 
under  normal  conditions,  and  therefore  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  starting  point  in  an  estimate  of  our  present  situation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  consider  the  diminished  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  the  civilized  world,  caused  by  the  war, 
we  are  not  sure  whether  we  are  even  justified  in  adding 
to  our  pre-war  level  the  average  pre-war  normal  increase 
to  cover  the  period  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  While 
this  reservation  may  seem  superfluous,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  in  some 
of  the  popular  discussions  of  our  foreign  trade. 

"On  the  basis  of  a  pre-war  comparison  we  find,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  compiled  from  official 
figures,  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  nearer 
normal  than  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France  or 
Germany,  which  are  our  principal  competitors.  While  the 
figures  in  the  table  are  only  approximately  comparable, 
owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  price  level,  it  is  believed  that 
they  are  sufficiently  correct  to  indicate  the  relative  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States  in  foreign  trade. 

"If  the  trade  of  various  countries  were  analyzed  by  com- 
modities instead  of  values  they  would  still  show  somewhat 
the  same  proportion.  In  other  words,  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  even  in  times  of  great  depression,  is  higher 
than  our  pre-war  level.  During  the  last  few  months  there 
has  been  a  distinct  revival  in  trade  from  the  low  point,  and 
I  am  confident  that  we  have  little  reason  to  accept  the 
pessimistic  view  of  our  foreign  trade  future  taken  by  many 
students  of  the  question.  Our  trade  has  shifted  somewhat 
af>  to  commodities  owing  to  the  changed  economic  currents 
due  to  the  war,  but  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  remarkable 
fact  stands  out  that  we  have  held  on." 

FOREIGN"  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR» 

. Imports   . Exports   

Ratio  Ratio 

of  1921  of  1921 

Countries  1913  1921         to  1913  1913  1921    to  1913 

UnitedStates $1,893,900  $2,509,000        133       $2,364,500  $4,485,100     191 

United  Kingdom         3,741,048     4.182,713        112         3,089,353     3,118,686     101 

France 1.625,317     1,755,633        108  1,327,882     1,606,870     121 

Germanyl 2,563.185      1,062,684         41  2.403,142        858,292       36 

TOTAL  TRADE 

Ratio  of  1921 
1913  1921  to  1913 

United  States $4,258,400  $6,994,100  164 

United  Kingdom 6,830,401  7,301.399  107 

France 2,953,199         3,362,503  114 

German;,-* 4,966,327         1.920,976  39 

1  All  figures,  except  ratios,  are  given  in  thousands.  *  Figures  estimated  on  an 
eight-month  basis. 

Engineers  Ratify  Alliance  with  Miners 

\T  a  meeting  with  Warren  S,  Stone,  president,  held  in 
./l.  Cleveland,  Saturday,  May  6,  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  ratified  the  joint 
resolution  adopted  in  Chicago  on  Feb.  22  at  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  union  coal  miners  and  railway  imions 
for  a  closer  alliance  between  miners  and  the  sixteen  leading 
railroad  labor  organizations. 

The  resolution  declares  for  closer  co-operation  of  forces 
to  more  effectively  protect  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  those  industries  and  to  obtain  adequate  compensation  for 
service  rendered.  The  plan  is  to  become  operative  when 
ratified  by  the  constitutional  authorities  of  each  of  the 
associated   organizations. 


The  engineers  are  the  first  of  the  "Big  Four"  brother- 
hoods to  ratify  the  agreement.  The  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors will  take  action  during  their  triennial  convention 
now  in  session  in  Cleveland  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  meeting  in  triennial  convention  now  at  Toronto, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  also  now 
holding  their  triennial  convention  in  Houston,  Texas,  will 
consider  the  agreement. 

Several  of  the  railroad  unions  outside  of  the  brotherhoods 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  already 
ratified  the  agreement. 


Tilts  Are  Numerous,  Progress  Is  Slow, 
In  Blizzard  Treason  Trial 

DURING  the  last  week  progress  was  slow  in  the  trial 
in  Circuit  Court  at  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  of  William 
Blizzard  for  treason  in  connection  with  the  armed  march  of 
miners  into  Logan  County  last  summer.  Heated  passages 
between  witnesses  for  the  state  and  counsel  for  the  defense 
were  frequent,  the  miners'  attorneys  putting  witnesses 
through  a  searching  cross-examination. 

Use  of  union  funds  to  equip  and  supply  the  marchers, 
pay  for  automobile  trips  after  ammunition  and  for  other 
purposes  furthering  the  aims  of  the  expedition  and  the 
individual  experiences  of  some  of  the  marchers  made  up 
much  of  the  testimony  on  May  2.  Contribution  of  $1,695 
from  the  funds  of  one  local  union  to  various  men,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  the  march,  was 
shown  by  putting  the  cancelled  cheeks  in  evidence.  Oat 
Dickens,  treasurer  of  the  local  at  Montcoal  last  year,  pro- 
duced the  checks  and  with  them  the  orders  on  which  he 
based  his  authority  to  write  them. 

That  the  marching  miners  last  August  and  September 
were  far  from  blind  to  the  existence  of  martial  law  in 
Mngo  County  was  indicated  May  3  in  testimony  by  Jim 
King,  who  said  he  attended  a  mine  local  meeting  in  .\ugust, 
when  Savoy  Holt  exclaimed:  "To  hell  with  martial  law 
in  Mingo  County!  We  had  martial  law  on  Paint  Creek 
and  we  licked  it  there,  and  we'll  lick  it  over  here.  We'll 
wipe  out  martial  law  in  Mingo  County!" 

TTo  this  was  added  the  testimony  of  J.  N.  Stone,  who 
said  he  heard  marchers  declare  they  were  going  to  Charles- 
ton to  "blow  up  the  newspaper  oflfice  and  hang  the  Gov- 
ernor." 

The  prosecution  put  state  and  federal  officials  on  the 
witness  stand  May  4  to  identify  Blizzard  as  the  leader  of 
the  army.  Major  Charles  T.  Smart,  of  Louisville,  who  com- 
manded troops  up  Coal  River,  said  he  found  through 
Blizzard  the  only  quick  means  of  getting  into  successful 
touch  with  the  armed  miners.  When  they  refused  to  come 
to  terms  on  surrendering  their  arms  Major  Smart  said  he 
asked  Blizzard  to  use  his  influence.  Within  ten  minutes 
the  men  began  coming  forward  with  their  arms,  many  of 
them  crossing  a  stream  to  get  arms  which  evidently  had 
been  hidden  in  the  grass  and  brush. 

Sheriff  V.  N.  Griffith,  of  Boone  County,  identified  Blizzard 
as  the  man  who  had  been  in  conference  on  Friday,  Sept.  1, 
with  Captain  Wilson  and  others  in  Madison  and  who  had 
told  the  federal  commander  that,  having  been  on  all  the 
firing  fronts  that  day,  he  knew  the  men  were  ready  to 
suiTender  as  soon  as  federal  officials  reached  the  scene. 

Harold  M.  Richards,  mine  superintendent,  of  Blair, 
quoted  Blizzard  as  saying  he  had  not  "slept  or  eaten  for 
thirty-six  hours"  while  he  was  "trying  to  save  the  guns 
for  some  of  the  men."  Richards  also  told  of  having  heard 
Blizzard  encourage  the  miners  at  the  temporary  head- 
quarters of  the  men  at  Blair  to  "hold  out  until  the  federal 
forces  arrive,  and  then  surrender.  At  this  time  and  for 
a  few  days  thereafter  the  fighting  continued,"  Richards 
declared. 

J.  S.  Moore  testified  May  6  that  Jim  Morris,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  local  union  of  which  he  was  president,  told  every 
man  who  didn't  take  part  in  the  fiffht  "his  toes  would  be 
turned  up  to  the  sun."  Moore  corroborated  Richards'  testi- 
mony that  men  had  been  placed  to  shoot  any  stat?  police  that 
might  arrive  by  train. 
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SPOT  prices  on  bituminous  coal  advanced  last  week 
while  production  for  the  country  as  a  whole  re- 
mained practically  stationary  compared  with  the 
last  week  in  April.  The  first  week  of  May  recorded 
gains  in  production  over  April  in  every  large  field  save 
in  the  stronghold  of  the  non-union  operations  in  central 
and  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  in  northern  West 
Virginia.  Even  here  each  day  of  May  has  recorded 
slight  gains. 

Coal  Age  Index  of  spot  prices  advanced  9  points  from 
221  on  May  1  to  230  on  May  8.  The  most  notable  gains 
were  in  the  North  Atlantic,  New  England,  Pittsburgh 
and  Southern  markets,  the  Midwest  region  alone  re- 
maining stationary.  Perhaps  even  the  Chicago  market 
would  have  advanced  but  for  an  unusual  influx  around 
the  first  of  May  of  coal  from  western  Kentucky.  Specu- 
lators in  Chicago  are  reported  to  have  bought  heavily 
in  that  coal,  to  have  overstocked  the  market  and  to  have 
lost. 

Demand  Gains,  in  Places  Exceeding  Supply 

Demand  is  steadily  gaining  and  in  spots  is  ahead  of 
the  available  supply,  which  accounts  for  the  strength  of 
the  market.  Eastern  centers  are  now  feeling  the  pinch 
most  strongly.  The  output  from  central  Pennsylvania 
is  so  short  of  filling  tlie  demand  of  those  consumers  who 
have  no  other  source  of  supply  that  heavy  premiums  are 
being  exacted  in  this  trade.  Special  grades  of  coal  are 
no  longer  demanded  and  in  the  local  scramble  to  obtain 
tonnage  for  particular  spots  in  eastern  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  prices  have  gone  up  to  $4  per  net  ton. 

Hampton  Roads  coals  have  more  than  filled  the  de- 
mand at  those  points  that  can  be  reached  by  water-borne 
coals.  The  demand  from  the  West  for  these  coals,  how- 
ever, has  reduced  the  offerings  in  New  York  Harbor, 
but  has  not  as  yet  affected  the  price. 

Reserves  are  still  being  utilized  wherever  possible, 
but   the  number  of  active  buyers   is   increasing  daily. 


There  is  a  more  healthy  tone  to  general  business  and 
fear  is  being  expressed  that  the  budding  industrial 
boomlet  may  be  nipped  by  prohibitive  coal  prices  caused 
by  the  continuance  of  the  strike.  A  reversal  of  senti- 
ment is  growing  among  operators,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  Inland  district,  from  the  extreme  wage  cuts 
originally  proposed.  Higher  prices  are  surely  a  deter- 
rent to  talk  of  wage  reductions  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  prompt  acceptance  would  follow  any  overture  on 
the  part  of  the  miners  for  separate  district  wage  con- 
ferences. 

A  growing  uneasiness  is  apparent  among  consumers 
as  stockpiles  dwindle.  Shortage  conditions  are  far 
away,  but  the  buyer  has  in  times  like  these  been  prone 
to  mill  around  as  soon  as  his  reserve  bin  loses  its  well- 
filled  appearance.  Last  minute  reports  from  New  Eng- 
land show  that  for  the  first  time  in  months  water-borne 
coal  is  in  actual  demand.  A  week  ago  distress  coal  was 
common  but  this  has  all  been  cleaned  up  and  buyers  are 
requesting  more.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the  textile 
strike  has  removed  much  buying  power  that  would 
otherwise  be  in  evidence.  It  is  being  recalled  in  the 
trade  that  when  New  England  goes  on  a  coal-buying 
rampage,  the  lid  is  off. 

Anthracite  production,  of  course,  is  at  a  standstill 
but  there  is  no  activity  in  any  market.  Retail  stocks  of 
domestic  coal  are  slowly  dwindling  but  distribution  is 
only  for  current  needs.  Steam  coals  also  are  quiet, 
although  but  little  is  offering  aside  from  Buckwheat 
No.  1. 

BITUMINOUS 

"Production  of  coal  has  struck  a  temporary  level  a  little 
above  the  4,000,000-ton  mark,"  says  the  Geological  Survey. 
"The  output  for  the  week  of  April  29  was  4,150,000  tons, 
and  early  reports  indicate  that  last  week  (May  1-6)  will 
show  a  like  amount.  Production  of  anthracite  remains 
practically  zero. 

"The  total  output  of  all  coal — anthracite  and  bituminous 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(Net    Tons) 

BITUMINOUS 

1922 

1921 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  22  ^h^ 

3.656.000 
3,575.000 

6.528,000 
6,815,000 
6.984,000 
1.164,000 
127,151.000 
1,266.000 

4,150,000 

Daily  averape.  . 
Calendar  year. . 
Daily  av.  calcnda 

692,000 

144,504,000 

r>T.         1.438,000 

ANTHRACITE 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  29  (a) 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

1,885.000 
1,903.000 
1,945.000 

COKE 

Apr.  22  (6) 

.    .               94,000 

73,000 

76.000 

2,850.000 

87,000 

Calendar  year. . . 

2.304,000 

(a^  Subject  to  rei 

-ision.  (6)  Re^-ised  from  last  report.    1 
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— in  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike  (April  24-29)  was 
4,156,000  tons.  In  the  fourth  week  of  the  1919  strike 
5,334,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  1,759,000  tons  of 
anthracite  were  produced,  a  total  of  7,093,000  tons.  Current 
weekly  output  of  all  coal  is  therefore  running  some 
3,060,000  tons  short  of  the   1919   experience. 

"Much  the  same  rate  of  production  obtained  last  week 
(May  1-6),  the  fifth  of  the  strike.  A  decrease  on  Mon- 
day, associated  with  the  May  Day  holiday,  was  overcome 
the  following  day,  and  on  Wednesday  loadings  reached 
12,810  cars,  the  highest  figure  recorded  since  the  strike 
began.  The  total  loadings  for  the  week  bid  fair  to  be 
practically  the  ssfme  as  in  the  fourth  week.  The  trend  of 
production  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  cars 
loaded  daily: 

First  Secnnd  Third  Fovirth  Fifth 

■Day  Week  Week  Week  Week  Week 

Monday 11.445  10.772  7,898  12,131  II  919 

Tuesday 11,019  10.658  10,041  12,377  12.120 

Wednesday 11,437  10,961  11,088  12,622  12,810 

Thursday 11,090  11,482  11,193  11,981  12,460 

Friday 11,296  10,714  11,596  12,362 

Saturday 8,888  8,501  10,194  11,295  ....'! 

"The  situation  is,  therefore,  essentially  unchanged.  No 
significant  break  in  the  ranks  of  striking  miners  has  oc- 
curred, although  a  small  number  of  men  have  gone  back  to 
work  in  Texas.  The  number  of  non-union  men  on  strike 
has  not  changed  materially.  The  accumulation  of  unbilled 
cars  of  coal  is  slowly  decreasing,  but  is  still  above  normal. 
Demand  is  stiffening,  but  the  market  is  still  not  active 
enough  to  call  out  full  production  from  mines  remaining 
at  work. 

"As  before,  consumption  is  being  met  largely  from 
storage.  At  the  present  rate  of  output  the  draft  upon  con- 
sumers' stockpiles  cannot  be  much  less  than  4,000,000  tons 
a  week. 

"Substantial  progress  was  made  in  reducing  the  number 
of  unbilled  loads  of  coal  during  the  fourth  week  of  the 
strike.  The  average  number  of  unconsigned  loads  for  the 
week  ended  April  22  was  22,663  cars  of  bituminous  coal 
and  1,254  cars  of  anthracite.  During  the  last  week  of  April 
the  number  was  17,708  cars  of  bituminous  and  1,042  cars  of 
anthracite." 

All-rail  movement  of  bitumious  coal  to  New  England 
during  the  week  ended  April  29  was  the  lowest  since  the 
strike  began.  Only  769  cars  were  forwarded,  a  decrease 
of  about  20  per  cent  from  the  week  before  and  but  one- 
fifth   of  that   in   the   week   preceding    the    strike.     Central 


Pennsylvania  grades  are  quotably  higher  and  this  tonnage 
is  absorbed  in  more  active  markets  than  New  England 
presents. 

Dumpings  at  the  Roads  were  433,960  net  tons  during  the 
week  ended  May  4,  as  compared  with  384,677  tons  during 
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the  preceding  week.  Coal  awaiting  loading  at  the  piers 
is  now  lower  than  for  some  time.  South  America  is  taking 
a  heavier  tonnage,  as  is  the  bunker  trade.  New  England 
shipments  are  again  increasing,  as  distress  cargoes  in  that 
section  have  been  cleaned  up. 

Lake  business  has  been  hit  by  growing  industrial  de- 
mand. Non-union  coal  is  still  being  dumped  at  the  lower 
ports,  but  at  the  rate  of  700  cars  daily,  much  below  that 
prevailing  in  May  last  year.  Much  of  this  coal  is  going 
to  Buffalo  furnaces  instead  of  the  Northeast.  Head-o-the- 
Lakes  docks  have  received  and  unloaded  most  of  the  coal 
which  has  cleared  from  the  lower  ports  and  the  up-bound 
movement  has  declined.  Market  conditions,  however,  are 
sluggish  in  the  Northwest — buyers  have  resumed  their 
attitude  of  indifference,  reassured  by  the  2,700,000  tons  of 
soft  coal  on  the  docks,  awaiting  distribution  whenever  they 
may  choose  to  place  their  orders. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  declined  further  during  the 
last  week  of  April,  although  the  decrease  was  less  marked 
than  earlier  in  the  month.  The  output  was  87,000  net  tons, 
a  decrease  of  7  per  cent  from  the  preceding  week.  The 
market  is  inactive,  both  supply  and  demand  being  light, 
as  the  average  furnace  cannot  pay  asking  prices. 

Connellsville  coal  is  very  scarce  and  in  strong  demand. 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern        Quoted 

Smoke'ess  lump Columbus.. 

Smoke'esa  mine  run Columbus. . 

Smokeless  screenings Columbus -- 

Smoke'ess  lump Chicago 2.40 

Smoke'ess  mine  run ..... .  Chicago... 

Smoke'ess  lump Cincinnati. 

Smoke'ess  mine  run Cincinnati. , 

Smokeless  screenings Cincinnati. . 

*Smokele6s  mine  run Boston 

Clearfield  mine  run Boston 

Cambria  mine  run Boston 

oomereet  mine  run Boston. 

Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)  . 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard) 
Pool  I  (Navy Standard).. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol ) 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 

Pool  10  (if  Or.  Low  Vol.)     ,„.^ 

Pool  1 0  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) .   Philadelphia 
Pool  10  (H.  Or.  Low  Vol.).  Baltimore 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) New  York.. 

Poo        (Low  Vol.) Philadelphia. 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol) Baltimore.... 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  New  York 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Philadelphia.', 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Baltimore 

Kanawha  lump Columbus. ' '. ' 

Kanawha  mme  run Columbus..   . 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus.... 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump Cincinnati.  .  . 

W,  Va.  Gas  lump Cincinnati. . 

W.  Va.  mme  run ancinnati. . . 

W.  Va.  soreenmgs Cincinnati. 

Hooking  lump Columbus. . . 

Hocking  mme  run Columbus.... 

Hocking  screenings Columbus. . . . 

Pitts.  No.  Slump Cleveland... 


New  York. . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore. .. 
New  York.  . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore. .. 
New  York 


Apr.  10, 

Apr,  24, 

M.Hy  1 

May  8, 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1922t 

$2.85 

$2.85 

$3,05 

$^,75(a^$5,00 

2.15 

2  00 

2,40 

2  25fS.    2,50 

1.35 

1.55 

1.75 

2  lOrn    2  25 

2.40 

2.30 

2.75 

2  75w    3  00 

1.75 

1.80 

1.95 

2  00(»    2  SO 

2.50 

2.65 

2.90 

2  75("    3.00 

1.90 

2  00 

2,15 

2  SOh    2  65 

1.65 

1   90 

2   15 

2  2S«i    2  SO 

4.60 

4.80 

5.05 

S  Mm    5  85 

2.05 

2.70 

2.60 

3  OOrt    3  2£ 

2.30 

3  25 

3  00 

3  2Se    3  75 

2.10 

2.70 

2,80 

3  lS(n    3  60 

2  80 

3.65 

3.75 

3   50(./    4   00 

2.80 

3.45 

3.70 

3  60(1    3  90 

2  70 

3.75 

3  75 

3  7S('>    4  00 

2.40 

3.25 

3,25 

3  25w    3  75 

2.30 

3.05 

3,30 

3  251"    3  50 

2.50 

3:25 

3,40 

3   2il.i     3   50 

1.95 

3.00 

3,00 

3  OOc    3  50 

2.00 

2.90 

3.15 

3  lOf"    3  30 

2.25 

2.95 

3  25 

3,25 

1.75 

2.75 

2  75 

2  75("    3  25 

1   75 

2  70 

2  80 

2  70(31  3  00 

2.15 

2.85 

3.10 

3.10(a)  3  25 

1.70 

2.50 

2,70 

2  50(n    2  85 

1.55 

2,50 

2  301"    2  95 

1.70 

3,00 

2  85("    3    10 

2.35 

2.45 

2,90 

3  00('<    3  25 

1.55 

2.15 

2,65 

2  50m    2  75 

1.45 

1.70 

2  00 

2  OOc    2  35 

2.00 

2.65 

2,75 

-'    -lO 

1.75 

2.40 

2,75 

2  75i'i    3  00 

1.55 

1   95 

2,40 

2  35  "    3  00 

1.40 

1.90 

2  20 

2  25(''    2  75 

2.65 

3.05 

3  OOc    3  25 

2.15 

2  90 

2   75W     3   00 

1    75 

2,15 

2  00(1    2  50 

Market 
Quoted 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings  ClAvplnnH 


Apr,  10, 
1922 


Cleveland. 


Midwest 

Frankhn,  111.  lump Chicago 3  45 

Franklin,  m.  mine  run Chicago 2.75 

Frankhn,  111,  screenings Chicago 2,65 

Central,  m.  lump Chicago 2.60 

Central,  111.  mine  run Chicago 2.60 

Central,  111.  screenings Chicago 1.85 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3   15 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run Chicago 2,45 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago 2.00 

Ind,  5th  Vein  lump Chicago 2.  60 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  nm. .. .  Chicago,.  "   '" 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago.. 

Standard  lump St.  Louis. 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis. 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis. 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville, 

West,  Ky.  screenings Louisville, 


2,60 
2.20 
2,65 
1,90 
1.70 
2.45 
1.90 
1,90 


2  65 
2,65 
1.85 
3.15 
2.50 
2.25 
2  60 
2,60 
2.40 


2.20 
2.00 
2,25 


2.60       3  40       3,25 


South  and  Soutnwest 

Big  Seam  lump.. 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky,  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.E.Ky.lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

•Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvancee  over  previous 
Note — Smokeless  prices  i 


3  45 
3  00 
3  00 
2  75 
2  75 
2  00 
3.15 
2.50 
2,25 
2.60 
2.60 
2  40 
3,15 
2.75 
2,75 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


Birmingham..       2  00  2.00  2.00 

Birmingham..        1.70  1.70  1.70 

Birmingham..        1,85  1.85  1,85 

Louisville...        2.25  2.40  2,75 

Louisville. ,.  .        1,70  2,40  2,75 

Louisville....        1,50  1,70  2,75 

Cincinnati...        1.90  2.40  2  90 

CMnoinnati,.  .        1.60  2  00  2.40 

Cincinnati.,,        1,45  1.65  2  25 

Kansas  City..       4.25  4.25  4.25 

Kansas  City.,       4.00  4.00  4.15 

Kansas  City..       2.50  2.50  2  65 
Hampton  Roads. 

week  shown  io  heavy  type,  declines  in 
low  include  New  River  and  Pocahontas 


May  8, 

1922t 

$2  8S(ai$3  10 

2  85(3  3  10 


3  30®  3.65 
2,75®  3,25 
2  75<ff.  3  25 
2  60(3  2  85 
2.60(3    2.85 

1  75(3  2  25 
3,00(3    3,25 

2  25(3  2  75 
2  00(3  2  50 
2.50(3(  2.75 
2.50@  2.75 
2.25®  2.50 


2  75@  3  00 
2.50(31  2.75 
2.S0@   2.75 


l,95(fi>  2, 10 

1 ,  50((!  1 ,  90 

2  OOf'i  2  25 

2  75(«  3  00 

2  7Sr3,  2  85 

e.6o@  S.7S 

i.60@  2.7a 

2.40®  2.75 

2  35®  2.65 

4  00®  4.50 

4.00®  4.25 

2.50®  2.75 

italic*. 
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How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentage  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  fields,  and  as 
reported  by  the  I".  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

Six  Months         Jan.  I  to  Apr.  3  to  Week 
July  to  Dec.     Apr.  I,  1922     .\pr.  22.  1922      Ended 

1921  Inclusive  Inclusive  .\pr.22 

U.  S.  Total. ..  .  45  6  55  7  

Non-union 

Alabama 63.5  64.6  71.3  68.0 

Somerset  County 55.5  74  9  76.7  60.8 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 55.3  51.3  30.9  31    1 

Westmoreland 54.9  58  8  73.7  66.0 

Virginia 54.8  59.9  64.3  70.9 

Harlan 53.3  54.8  39  0  47.8 

Haiard 51.7  58  4  54   I  69.5 

Pocahontas 49.8  60.0  68  3  69.0 

Tug  River 48.1  63.7  70.8  76.3 

Logan 47.6  61.1  66.8  66.1 

Cumberland-Piedmont...  46  6  50  6  8  4  9  0 

WindingGulf 45  7  64.3  63.0  62.5 

Kenova-Thacker 38.2  54  3  67   1  71   9 

N.  E.  Kentucky 32.9  47  7  55  6  58  3 

New  Rivert 24.3  37,9  7.3  6,1 

Union 

Oklahoma 63.9  59  6  184  17,0 

Iowa 57.4  78  4  0,0  0,0 

Ohio,  north  and  central. . .  52.6  46  6  0  0  0,0 

Missouri 50,7  66.8  0   1  0  0 

Illinois 44.8  54.5  0,0  0,0 

Kansas 42.0  54.9  9  7  29.0 

Indiana 41.4  53.8  00  0.0 

Pittsburght 41.2  39.8  00  0.0 

Central  Pennsylvania...  39.1  50.2  II   9  10.3 

Fairmont 35.3  44.0  5,6  8,4 

Western  Kentucky 32,5  37.7  23  0  10 

Pittsburgh* 30  4  319  0.0  0  0 

Kanawha 26.0  13  0  0  7  0  7 

Ohio,  southern 22.9  24.3  0  0  0  0 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined, 

t  Rail  mines, 

}  Union  in  1921,  non-union  in  1922, 

West  Virginia  is  furnishing  a  large  tonnage  for  coke  mak- 
ing, replacing  lost  Connellsville  production. 

ANTHRACITE 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cars  of  steam  sizes  dredged 
from  the  rivers,  the  anthracite  mining  industry  is  at  a 
standstill.  Production  during  the  week  ended  April  29  is 
estimated  at  only  6,000  tons. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  during  the  week  ended 
April  29  totaled  501  cars,  as  compared  with  371  during  the 
preceding  week.  There  is  no  interest  being  shown  in  the 
Lake  market,  as  stocks  on  the  Northwestern  docks  are 
sufficient  to  last  through  the  summer  and  these  dock  in- 
terests are  of  course  unwilling  to  enter  into  negotiations 
until  the  new  mining  conditions  shall  have  been  determined. 

The  market  is  almost  lifeless.  The  light  domestic  ton- 
nage on  wheels  is  not  easily  sold  and  prices  are  no  stronger. 
At  New  York  there  is  still  some  coal  in  boats,  but  dealers 
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Coal  .\Be  Inde.-s  230,  Week  of  May  8,  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  J2.78.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  ob- 
tained was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report 
on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Col<e,  1913-191S."  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Pittsburgh  and 
Standard  prices  not  included  in  figures  for  last  week.) 

are  in  no  hurry  to  replenish  their  stocks.  Retailers  have 
reduced  their  supplies  to  the  point  where  they  no  longer 
express  any  fear  of  possible  lower  costs  to  come  after 
mining  is  resumed. 

There  is  enough  pea  at  the  mines  to  last  all  summer 
if  necessary.  Buckwheat  No.  1  is  still  available  but  with 
other  sizes  well  disposed  of  the  steam  market  is  devoid 
of  any  activity  that  might  be  expected. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  Coal  at  End  of  Fifth  Week  of  Strike 


I     Stagnant 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Production  Declines  Sharply;  Little 
Stimulus  from  U.  S.  Strike 


EASTER  week  produced  a  marked 
decline  in  the  British  coal  output. 
Tonnage  mined  was  3,544,000,  the  low- 
est since  the  Christmas  holiday  period, 
according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The 
output  for  the  previous  week  was  4,- 
384,000  gross  tons. 

Demand  is  steady  and  prices  are  firm 
for  the  best  grades.  Other  coals  show 
a  softening  range.  Germany  and 
France  are  making  inquiries  for  ton- 
nage. It  v/as  thought  that  producers 
were  holding  back  in  the  belief  that 
the  strike  in  the  United  States  would 
afford  an  unusual  market,  but  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  inquiries  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  past  ten  days,  although 
a  number  of  exporters  are  offering  coal 
in  that  direction.  Aside  from  the 
diversion  of  a  few  orders  from  South 
America  and  the  Mediterranean  the 
stoppage  has  had  no  beneficial  effect 
on   the  British  coal   trade. 

Merchants  are  satisfied  that  although 
there  are  no  phenomenal  inquiries  from 
abroad,  contracts  are  coming  in  at  a 
steady  pace  and  most  pits  are  booked 
up.  Norwegian  State  Railways  have 
bought  45,000  tons  of  best  steams,  Rus- 
sian Co-operative  Societies,  25,000  tons 
best  steams,  Malmo  Cement  Works, 
20,000  tons  second  gas  coals,  and 
Bordeaux  gasworks,  8,000  tons  best 
Durham  gas  coals. 


Hampton    Roads    Has    Good    Week 

Activity  in  all  branches  is  holding  its 
own,  with  prospects  of  continued  brisk 
business.  Prices  continue  upward 
gradually,  the  best  grades  reaching  the 
highest  point  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
Continued  scarcity  of  high-volatile  kept 
those  prices  extremely  high. 

Scarcity  of  coal  in  ports  to  the 
north  appear  to  be  having  a  stimulating 
effect.  Mines  serving  the  port  in  some 
instances  reported  capacity  output, 
while  others  reported  no  unusually 
great  demand  for  coal. 

Export  business  was  better,  while 
shipments  to  New  England  were 
slightly  below  normal.  Bunkering  is 
gradually  picking  up,  on  the  crest  of 
the  mcrease  in  general  shipping.     The 


N.  &  W.  Piers  had  the  bulk  of  the 
business,  bidding  fair  to  set  a  new  high 
record  of  dumpings. 

Coal   Paragraphs   from   Foreign   Lands 

Italy — Cardiff  steam  first  is  now 
quoted  at  42s.  3d.,  according  to  a  cable 
to  Coal  Age.  Last  week's  quotation 
was  42s.  9d. 

Coal  landed  at  Genoa  during  1921 
totaled  1,772,535  tons  (1920,  1,649,500), 
which  compares  with  a  pre-war  total  of 
3,250,000  tons.  However,  the  arrivals 
at  the  Spezia  port  are  increasing,  and 
amount  for  1921  to  371,863  tons,  against 
250,000  tons  before  the  war. 

Germany — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Ruhr  region  during  the  week  ended 
April  22  was  1,525,000  metric  tons,  ac- 
cording to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  In  the 
preceding  week  1,578,000  tons  were 
mined. 

Outside  coal  is  now  exempted  from 
the  coal  tax,  according  to  a  recent  ruling 
which  has  been  put  into  effect  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main  here.  The  present 
coal  tax  rate  is  40  per  cent  of  the  home 
price.  Anticipating  this  action,  Ger- 
man coal  buyers  recently  made  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  for  British  coal, 
and  considerable  business  is  expected 
to  result. 

France — According  to  Le  Temps  the 
Januai-y  output  was  2,594,914  tons  and 
2,434,506  tons  in  February  as  against 
2,630,661  tons  in  December,  1921.  The 
production  of  ligTiite  was  74,735  tons  in 
January  and  67,133  tons  in  February. 
In  the  Sarre  basin  the  production  of 
coal  totaled  863,292  tons  and  888,184 
tons  in  January  and  February  re- 
spectively. 

India — The  coal  market  has  a  tend- 
ency toward  firmness.  Calcutta  coal  is 
scarce.  Foreign  coal  is  arriving.  More 
than  26,000  tons  were  imported  during 
the  first  week  in  April  of  which  about 
9,220  came  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  rest  from  Africa. 

Belgium — Production  during  Febru- 
ary amounted  to  1,759,670  tons,  divided 
as  follows:   Mons  district,  854,070  tons; 
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Centre,  298,250;  Charleroi,  615,010; 
Namur,  49,680;  Liege,  416,660;  Lim- 
bourg,  26,000.  Stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
month  totaled  901,920  tons.  Compared 
with  the  output  of  1,871,630  tons  in 
January  and  the  monthly  average  for 
1921  of  1,815,564  tons  the  February 
figfures  showed  a  slight  reduction. 

The  Belgian  coal  market  is  not  lively 
and  rates  show  no  change.  Domestic 
coals  remain  weak.  It  appears  that  an 
agreement  regarding  wages  is  on  the 
point  of  being  reached  on  the  basis  of 
7  or  8  per  cent,  not  10  per  cent,  as 
proposed  by  the  owners. 


Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situat 

^Week 
April  27 

N.   &  W.  Piers,  LamberLs  Point : 

Cars    on    hand 2.569 

Tons    on    hand 138,617 

Tons   dumped 188,019 

Tonnage    waiting 22,000 

Virginian  Ry.  Piers.  Sewalls  Poi 

Cars  on   liand 1,333 

Tons    on    hand 66,650 

Tons   dumped 92,172 

Tonnage    waiting 16,000 

C.  &  O.   Piers.    Newport  News: 

Cars    on    hand 921 

Tons    on    hand 46,050 

Tons   dumped 63,271 

Tonnage    waiting 2.251 


ion 

Bnded^ 
May  4 

2.141 

119,620 
301,641 
15,000 

Rt: 

973 

48,650 

122.:!  1)1 

10,757 

642 

32,100 

(■3,433 

4,290 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended, 
May  4,  1922 

FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS: 

For  Atlantic  Islands:  Tons 

Nor.   S.  S.  Tune,  for  Curacao 2,643 

Am.    Schr.,    Nat.    L.    Gorton,    for   Bar- 

bado.s     268 

For  Brazil: 
Br.  S.  S.  Boswell,  for  Buenos  Aires.  ...2,291 
Br.     S.S.     Madras     Cty,     for     Rio     de 

Janeiro    7,117 

For  Chile: 
Am.   S.S.  West  Jaffrev.  Chilean  ports. 5,005 

For  Cuba  : 
Nor.  S.S.   Munorway.  for  Havana 5,898 

For  Greece : 
Grk.     S.S.     George    M.     Embricos.     for 

Piraeus     9,931 

Pier  and   Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tons 

PIERS 
April  29 


6.  10®  6  50 

5.75®  6.10 

6,50®  6,65 

4,75®  5.25 


6  40®  6,60 
6.00®  6  40 
4.95®   5.00 


Pool    9,  New  York  , 

Pool  10,  New  York. 

Pool    9,  Philadelph; 

Pool  10,  Philadelph: 

Pool  71,  Philadelphi 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rdi 

Pools  .5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds    5.25(5    5  40 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  RdB.  .  .    4  75®    4  85 

BUNKERS 
Pool  9,  New  York. 
Pool  10,  New  York. 
Pool  9.  Philadelphi! 
Pool  10,  Philadelphi! 
Pool  1,  Hamp.  Rds 
Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rda ...  4  UU 

Wehh,  Gibraltar 43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 43s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 388.  f.n.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 41s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco... .  62s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Welsh,  Dahia 62s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Welsh,  Madeira 42s.  6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Tenerifle 40s.  6d.  f .a  s 

Welsh,  Malta 44s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Welsh,  L.1S  Palma*   .  .  .  40s.  6d.  fas 

Welsh,  Naples 38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  fob 

Welsh.  Singapore 57s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f .o  b 

Alexandria 45s. 

Capetown 


May   6t 


6  30o<  6  55 
6  000<  G  35 
6  SOio  6  80 
5  30("    5.80 

S  50 
4  9S((i    5  15 


e  50("    6  75 
e  15("    6.60 

5  90 

5  25 

43s,  f.o.b. 

55s.  f.o.b. 

43s.  f.o.b. 

50s.  f.o.b. 

43s.  t.i.b. 

38s.  f.o.b. 

41s,  f.o.b. 
62.S,  6d,  f.o.b. 
62s.  6d,  f.o.b. 
42s.  6d,  f.a.a. 
40s,  6d,  f.a.8. 
44s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
40s.  6d.  f.a.s. 

38s.  f.o.b. 
52s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
57s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
46s.  6d.f  o.b. 

358.  3d. 


Current   Quotations   British   Coal   f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Ouotatians  by  Coble  to  ConI  Ane 
Cardi£f  :  .^pril   29  M.iy   6t 

Admiralty,  Large 28s.  6d.  28s6d«'  28s9d 

Steam,  Smalls 19s.(ai20s.  19s.®  20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams 239®  24s  23s.(S  24s. 

Best  Gas 23s.®  245.  24s. 

Best  Bunkers 22s  ®  22s  6d.         22s.  6d. 

fAdvances    over  previous  week  shown    in    heavy 

type:  declines  in  itnlic.^ 
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North  Atlantic 


Increased  Output  Fails  to 
Stem  Rising  Tide  of  Prices 

Consumers  Still  Rely  on  Reserves 
Rather  Than  Enter  High-Priced  Spot 
Market — Buyers  in  Need  Increasing — 
Steadying  Efforts  Made. 

PRODUCTION  has  been  increased 
recently,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  prices.  Line 
trade  is  picking  up  in  excess  of  the 
supply  and  hardening  prices  have  re- 
sulted. The  flood  of  Southern  coals 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  has 
been  checked  by  the  better  markets  in 
other  sections  for  the  smokeless 
varieties. 

Consumers  still  prefer  to  use 
reserves  rather  than  enter  the  high- 
priced  spot  market,  but  the  number 
who  must  have  coal  is  increasing. 
The  more  substantial  factors  in  the 
trade  fear  the  effect  of  this  rising 
market  and  are  advising  buyers  to 
hold  off  unless  buying  is  absolutely 
necessary.  These  shippers  are  offer- 
ing to  buy  coal,  when  needed,  at  the 
best  figure  plus  a  reasonable  com- 
mission. 


NEW  YORK 

With  supplies  becoming  shorter  and 
the  prospects  not  bright  for  an  early 
ending  of  the  strike,  quotations  are 
showing  more  strength.  There  were 
but  a  few  more  than  1,000  cars  at  the 
local  loading  piers  on  May  5,  a  large 
decrease  from  the  corresponding  day 
of   the   previous   week. 

Comparatively  few  buyers  were 
around,  but  those  who  wanted  coal 
badly  were  not  particular  as  to 
whether  it  was  Pool  9  or  10,  so  long 
as  it  looked  like  coal  and  would  burn. 

The  shipping  of  Southern  coals  west 
has  tended  to  strengthen  quotations, 
some  ranging  around  $5.40  at  Hampton 
Roads,  which  made  the  coal  available 
for  local  buyers  at  around  $6.50,  if 
taken  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  came. 
To  make  these  coals  more  available, 
however,  some  shippers  have  under- 
taken to  load  the  coal  into  small  barges, 
quoting   $6.40@$6.75. 

Local  houses  are  watching  closely 
the  importation  of  English  coals. 
Sorne  inquiries  regarding  the  local  sit- 
uation have  been  received  but  it  is  not 
thought  English  mine  owners  will 
undertake  to  send  their  coals  to  these 
shores  unless  they  feel  sure  that  thev 
could  sell  it  at  around  $8  per  ton. 


B.\LTIMORE 

The  call  for  fuel  is  growing  rapidly 
and  prices  are  tightening. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  a  really 
stable  price  list,  but  as  a  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  the  offerings  of  Pool  9  and 
71  are  quickly  absorbed  at  $3.25(ffi$3.50, 
with  sales  occasionally  up  to  $3.75@$4. 


Gas  coals  too  are  quite  strong,  the  quo- 
tations on  Fairmont  running  $3.10@ 
$3.50  a  net  ton.  Bunker  coals  of  usual 
delivery  here  are  quoted  $6.60@$6.85, 
alongside.  A  feature  of  this  business, 
however,  is  had  in  receipts  here  by 
barges  of  coal  loaded  at  Hampton 
Roads,  and  which  has  been  sold  as  low 
as  $5.50,  alongside. 

While  the  export  situation  is  at  a 
complete  standstill,  not  a  single  ship 
having  loaded  on  foreign  account  for 
nearly  a  month,  an  increase  is  noted  in 
intercoastal  coal  shipment.  Recently 
there  was  a  shipment  of  909  tons  for 
Seattle,  210  tons  for  Portland,  Ore.,  300 
tons  for  Los  Angeles  and  818  tons  for 
San  Francisco. 


FAIRMONT 

Production  during  the  last  week  of 
April  was  the  largest  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike.  Probably  5,000 
miners  are  now  at  work.  The  larger 
companies,  however,  are  not  oper- 
ating. Demand  in  the  East  is  strong, 
the  price  ranging  $2.50@$3. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  effectivenes  of  the  strike  in  this 
field  is  best  told  by  production  figures 
for  April,  which  show  the  output  to 
have  been  11,914  cars  as  against  84,828 
cars  for  March. 

Operators  claim  the  peak  of  the  strike 
has  been  passed.  This  would  appear  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  week  ended  April  29,  the  district 
produced  2,445  cars  as  against  2,057 
cars  in  the  previous  week. 

There  was  but  little  change,  however, 
in  the  strike  conditions  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  week.  Efforts  are  being  made 
in  the  Somerset  District  to  operate  the 
mines  and  both  the  Berwind-White  and 
the  Lochrie  interests  about  Winber  are 
increasing  their  output. 


to  consumers   to  buy  coal   at  the  best 
figure  plus  a  fair  commission. 

Even  yet  the  consumer  is  not  actively 
seeking  coal,  outside  of  the  big  buyers 
allied  with  the  iron  and  steel  trade, 
which  industry  seems  to  maintain  its 
improvement. 


Coke 


UNIONTOWN 

Operators  are  commencing  to  realize 
what  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  strike 
will  be  upon  the  market  of  the  future 
regardless  of  its  ultimate  settlement. 
That  view  is  brought  closer  home  by  the 
report  that  efforts  are  being  made  for 
an  adjustment  of  freight  rates  from  the 
Virginia  fields  to  the  Eastern  market, 
which  will  enable  producers  there  to 
compete  better  with  Connellsville. 

To  what  extent  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  will  i-eturn  to  the  Frick  mines  in 
the  Connellsville  region  for  its  byprod- 
uct coal  is  also  another  question.  Since 
the  construction  of  the  Clairton  byprod- 
uct plant  the  Frick  mines  have  been  de- 
pended upon  almost  entirely  for  raw 
coal.  That  portion  of  the  needed  ton- 
nage cut  from  the  Connellsville  field  is 
now  being  received  from  West  Virginia. 

The  coal  market  has  taken  on  con- 
siderable life  and  while  there  is  no  trace 
of  panicky  feeling  there  is  more  demand 
than  can  be  supplied.  All  grades  of 
steam  coal  are  quoted  $2.90@$3.10 
while  byproduct  is  selling  $3.10@$3.25. 
The  coke  situation  is  unchanged,  there 
being  no  distinction  between  furnace 
and  foundry,  with  $6@$6.75  prevailing 
for  both  grades. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Although  efforts  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
are  not  abating,  there  is  a  drift  of  men 
back  to  the  mines  and  production  is 
being  slowly  increased.  Prices  have 
stiffened  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Buyers  are  not  finding  it  an  easy  matter 
to  secure  all  the  coal  needed  in  this 
territory.  Suspension  continues  to  be 
general  throughout  the  Georges  Creek 
region. 

PHILADELPHIA 

While  production  has  been  increased 
recently,  still  it  has  not  been  on  a  suffi- 
cient scale  to  hold  back  prices.  The 
trend  to  higher  figures  has  been  main- 
tained all  around. 

Coal  is  not  easily  obtainable,  and  Pool 
1  is  almost  out  of  the  market.  Some 
consumers  with  buyers  stationed  in  the 
region  snap  up  this  grade  even  before  it 
is  in  the  cars. 

This  matter  of  high  prices  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  more  substantial 
factors  in  the  trade,  as  they  fear  many 
more  inci-eases  will  mean  trouble  for 
all  producers.  There  are  shippers  who 
are  advising  consumers  to  hold  off  buy- 
ing unless  absolutely  necessary  and 
thus  help  to  stem  the  tide.  Shippers 
such  as  these  are  offering  their  sel•^'ices 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Production  of  coke  has  been  prac- 
tically stationary  since  about  April  25, 
at  approximately  one-third  the  rate  in 
the  latter  part  of  March.  Merchant 
production  has  decreased  slightly  less 
in  percentage  than  production  by  the 
furnace  ovens.  Almost  all  the  merchant 
production  is  going  out  on  contract. 
Offerings  of  furnace  coke  are  very 
light  but  demand  is  equally  light  as 
the  average  furnace  would  not  think 
of  paying  prices  asked.  The  market, 
of  paying  prices  asked. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  been 
operating  32  blast  furnaces  since  the 
middle  of  April,  against  34  on  April  1. 
Pig  iron  production  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district  was  at  a  shade  higher  rate  in 
April  than  in  March.  Once  the  district 
was  entirely  tributary  to  the  Connells- 
ville region,  but  now  it  has  the  Clair- 
ton byproduct  plant,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  the  large  beehive  plant  of  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  the  new 
byproduct  plant  of  the  same  interest 
and  the  byproduct  plant  at  Midland  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Co.  These 
plants  had  stocks  of  coal  when  the 
strike  started  and  can  draw  coal  from 
various  districts  where  it  is  now  avail- 
able. 


BUFFALO 

The  outside  trade  is  about  at  a 
standstill.  The  beehive  oven  districts 
are  idle,  so  that  jobbers  are  seldom  able 
to  obtain  anything.  Local  furnaces 
have  their  own  ovens  and  are  for  the 
most  part  independent  of  outside  sup- 
plies. Semi-nominal  quotations  are 
$5.25@$5.50  for  72-hr.  Connellsville 
foundry,  $4@$4.25  for  48-hr.  furnace 
and  $3.50  for  stock. 
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Retail  Stocks  Disappear 

But  Apathy  Continues 

Consumers  Buy  Only  to  Piece  Out  Bare 
Needs — With  Dwindling  Stocks  Re- 
tailers Cease  Anxiety  Over  Freight 
Reduction — Loaded  Boats  Plentiful  at 
New  York;  Buyers  Scarce. 

LACK  of  demand  is  the  continued 
J  feature  of  the  market.  Even 
with  no  coal  being  produced  the  retail 
trade  is  sluggish,  the  consumer  show- 
ing no  anxiety  over  the  situation  and 
buying  only  in  small  lots  to  piece  out 
his  season's  requirements.  Yard 
stocks  are  gradually  being  worked 
off,  however,  and  retailers  have  now 
passed  the  stage  where  anxiety  is  ex- 
pressed over  reduced  freight  rates  or 
mine  prices,  as  they  have  converted 
most  of  their  tonnage  into  cash. 

New  York  Harbor  still  has  plenty 
of  loaded  boats,  but  buying  is  slow. 
The  steam  trade  is  sluggish,  al- 
though buckwheat  is  now  the  only 
size  easily  obtainable.  No  interest  is 
yet  being  shown  in  the  Lake  market. 


ANTHRACITE   FIELDS 

The  fifth  week  of  the  strike  passed 
quietly,  aside  from  a  certain  restless- 
ness and  numerous  rumors  of  settle- 
ment circulating  among  the  men. 
Some  strikers  are  now  feeling  the 
pinch  of  unemployment.  Merchandise 
is  on  a  strictly  cash  basis  as  merchants 
remember  the  1902  strike  which  caused 
them  heavy  losses  through  credit  ex- 
tension at  that  time. 

The  men  appear  to  have  lost  some  of 
their  feeling  of  confidence.  Increased 
wages  do  not  seem  as  likely  to  them 
now  and  many  consider  that  a  resump- 
tion at  the  old  wages  would  be  a  satis- 
factory settlement. 

NEW  YORK 

Lack  of  demand  with  no  coal  being 
produced  is  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  local  market.  Middle  houses  who 
have  coal  in  boats  or  are  in  a  position 
to  get  some  receive  few  inquiries.  No 
particular  effort  is  being  made  to  induce 
buying. 

Consumers  are  buying  at  such  a  slow 
pace  that  retail  stocks  are  holding  out 
better  than  was  anticipated.  Some 
dealers  who  last  month  believed  their 
stocks  would  be  cleaned  up  early  in 
May  now  count  on  having  some  coal 
throughout  the  entire  month. 

Most  of  the  domestic  coals  available 
have  been  loaded  into  boats  and  this  is 
independent  product.  The  companies 
bave  moved  nearly  all  of  their  coals 
above  pea  size.  The  latter  continues 
plentiful  with  no  call  for  it. 

Quotations  for  independent  domestic 
coals  practically  mean  nothing  now.  It 
was  said  last  week  that  a  prospective 


buyer  had  been  offered  a  cargo  of  stove 
coal  on  a  basis  of  $8.10  at  the  mine, 
whole  other  quotations  for  the  same 
size  ranged  as  high  as  $8.75.  Stove 
was  in  better  demand  than  either  egg 
or  chestnut. 

Loaded  boats  of  pea  coal  were  being 
quoted  $7.50@$8.50,  alongside.  There 
was  practically  no  change  in  the  steam 
coal  situation  and  the  demand  was 
quiet. 


PHILADELPHIA 

As  yet  the  weather  has  failed  to 
warm  up  and  much  more  coal  is  being 
burned  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  is  when  the  occasional  warm 
day  appears  that  the  real  state  of  trade 
IS  discernible,  as  there  is  an  immediate 
cessation  of  all  deliveries. 

Many  yards  are  entirely  out  of  nut, 
and  others  are  holding  back  what  little 
they  have  for  special  business  that  they 
take  care  of  all  season  long.  Pretty 
much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
stove  coal.  Pea  has  been  a  good  mover 
recently,  but  even  though  the  dealer  can 
replace  this  size  there  is  little  buying 
done. 

The  yards  are  now  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  emptiness,  which  is  just  what 
the  dealers  want.  They  have  now 
passed  the  stage  where  anxiety  over  re- 
duced freight  rates  or  mine  prices  no 
longer  cause  apprehension,  as  they  have 
converted  most  of  their  stocks  into  cash. 

Steam  trade  is  quiet,  wth  buckwheat 
about  the  only  size  to  be  had.  The  com- 
panies have  big  stocks  and  are  anxious 
to  move  it  soon.  Quite  a  little  of  it 
will  soon  reach  the  two-year  storage 
limit,  when  according  to  the  freight 
tariff,  it  will  have  to  take  a  local  rate  to 
destination.  Yet  despite  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  rice  and  barley  the  con- 
sumer shows  little  disposition  to  take 
buckwheat. 

Retailers  have  settled  themselves 
down  to  a  long  idleness,  and  this  is  as 
much  due  to  the  consumers'  increasing 
lack  of  interest  as  anything  else. 

BALTIMORE 

There  is  little  to  report  except  that 
the  small  supplies  in  yards  keep  dwin- 
dling. Dealers  have  received  only  two 
carloads  during  May  and  there  is"  little 
prospect  of  any  immediate  shipment. 

The  smaller  yards  are  gradually  run- 
ning out  of  fuel.  The  greneral  public 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  worried,  being 
firm  in  the  belief  that  it  can  be  taken 
care  of  later  in  the  year.  The  amount 
of  business  on  the  books  on  the  major- 
ity of  dealers  is  much  smaller  than  in 
normal  seasons. 


BUFFALO 

"We  have  coal  enough  to  last  till 
fall  and  if  the  strike  is  not  settled  then 
we  can  still  keep  up  with  our  winter 
trade,"  is  the  claim  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  larger  anthra- 
cite companies.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  be  called  on  to  make  his 
words  good,  for  the  strike  is  much  more 
complete  than  the  bituminous  and 
promises  to  hold  longer. 

At  the  same  time  consumers  are  not 


buying  any  coal  of  account,  so  that  the 
stocks  on  hand  are  not  moving.  There 
is  considerable  egg  in  storage  and  some 
companies  are  said  to  have  plenty  of 
chestnut  not  far  away.  The  trade  as 
a  whole  is  much  more  stagnant  than 
bituminous. 

Only  two  anthracite  cargoes  have 
been  shipped,  19,500  net  tons,  and  one 
of  coke,  2,500  tons.  Another  coke  cargo 
is  chartered,  but  it  has  not  arrived  yet. 
The  amount  of  anthracite  shipped  in 
April  last  season  was  257,705  tons. 

BOSTON 

A  few  independents  and  brokers 
are  offering  domestic  sizes  at  around 
$9,  f.o.b.  mines,  but  sales  are  meager. 
The  producing  companies  that  were 
picking  up  coal  from  storage  piles 
or  were  gradually  selling  coal  on 
cars  that  were  unbilled  have  now  very 
nearly  cleaned  up  the  odd  lots  that  were 
available.  A  small  number  of  cargoes 
are  still  coming  forward  from  New 
York  piers,  but  another  fortnight  will 
probably  see  the  last  of  them. 

Retail  business  continues  extremely 
dull.  The  public  preserves  its  non-buy- 
ing attitude,  preferring  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  tight  market  later  on.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  little  interest  is  taken  in  the 
suspension. 


West 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retail  coal  dealers  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Ogden  have  announced  a  new  price 
schedule  as  a  result  of  the  reduction 
made  by  the  operators,  following  the 
new  wage  scale.  Hereafter  lump  coal 
will  be  $9;  domestic  lump,  $8.50;  f^%%, 
$8;  screened  slack,  $4.50,  and  mine 
slack  $4.  Business  is  poor  as  a  result 
of  the  rising  temperature.  The  coal 
trade  generally  is  not  suffering  from 
the  strike,  tense  though  the  situation  is 
in  the  mining  fields.  Enough  coal  is 
being  produced  to  meet  all  of  the  state's 
light  demand. 


KANSAS   CITY 

The  coal  trade  in  the  Southwest  is 
just  marking  time.  No  coal  is  being 
produced,  except  at  a  few  small  co- 
operative mines  and  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  what  little  is  being  mined. 
These  small  mines  are  not  equipped  to 
screen  the  coal,  and  the  demand  for 
mine  run  is  never  strong  in  this  section. 
However  if  the  strike  continues  for  an- 
other 30  days  the  steam  plants  will 
have  to  use  whatever  they  can  get,  as 
the  storage  coal  will  not  last  much 
long-er  than  that. 

The  outlook  for  business  when  the 
mines  do  open,  is  good  as  the  farmers 
have  been  getting  a  better  price  for 
their  grain  and  live  stock  since  the 
reduction  in  freight  rates,  which  has 
also  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  buy- 
ing of  farm  machinery  and  lumber  for 
buildings.  On  top  of  this,  the  exces- 
sive rains  in  the  plains  country,  almost 
insures  a  good  wheat  crop.  Altogether 
the  farmer  is  beginning  to  see  a  way 
out  for  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
and  as  this  country  is  dependent  on 
agricultural  and  live  stock,  it  argues 
well   for  business   in    general. 

Prices  are  practically  unchanged  from 
the  pre-strike  level. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


Kentucky  Flood  of  Coal 

Gorges  Western  Market 

But  Heavy  Flow  from  Mines  Continues 
In  Other  Directions — Many  Jobbers 
Are  Hard  Hit — Gentle  Swelling  of 
Demand  Is  Seen — Prices  Firmer. 

THIS  region  has  weathered  an- 
other week  of  light  demand  and 
plentiful  supply,  and  the  game  of 
hunting  stealthily  for  buyers  and  of 
waiting  daily  for  a  burst  of  railroad 
business  continues.  The  flood  of 
western  Kentucky,  which  started 
two  weeks  ago,  largely  on  the 
strength  of  the  fact  that  railroads 
and  some  other  big  consumers  were 
due  to  come  into  the  market,  gorged, 
backwatered  and  partially  drowned 
many  of  the  jobbers  who  brought  a 
large  volume  of  it  into  the  Chicago 
region  on  consignment.  Heavy  ship- 
ments from  the  mines  continue  in 
other  directions,  however.  A  gentle 
demand  has  begun  to  develop 
throughout  the  Midwest  for  various 
coals  so  that  the  outlook  for  selling 
agencies  with  Eastern  and  Kentucky 
connections  is  not  black.  It  is  merely 
a  dull  gray. 

Generally  speaking,  Midwestern  com- 
panies with  eastern  Kentucky  opera- 
tions have  been  enjoying  a  pleasant 
time  since  the  strike  started.  Many 
non-union  mines  which  began  cau- 
tiously, fearful  lest  the  light  market 
they  found  would  disappear  almost  any 
morning,  have  been  going  stronger  and 
stronger,  thanks  to  Lake  and  steel 
trade,  until  now  they  are  working  full 
tilt  and  selling  every  ton  at  a  fair 
profit.  With  the  slow  but  general  up- 
turn of  prices,  coal  from  those  fields 
sold  through  Midwestern  houses  has 
made  a  small  section  of  the  coal  trade 
reasonably  prosperous. 

As  for  operators  with  Indiana  and 
Illinois  mines,  little  can  be  said.  They 
have  sold  off  practically  all  the  fuel 
stocked  at  mines  at  pre-strike  prices 
with  a  strengthening  of  the  figures  on 
screenings,  as  that  class  of  coal  became 
scarcer  and  scarcer.  Today  the  region 
is  practically  barren. 

Eastern  coals  have  come  into  the 
Midwest  in  quantities  always  ample  to 
meet  every  trace  of  demand.  Quotations 
on  smokeless  mounted  because  opera- 
tors were  able  to  sell  so  much  of  their 
output  East  that  Chicago  was  no  longer 
a  rich  objective.  During  the  past  week 
shipments  came  from  new  sources  be- 
cause one  of  the  largest  Pocahontas 
operators  was  closed  down.  This 
scattered  the  business  somewhat  and 
gave  the  surface  impression  that  smoke- 
less business  was  livelier.  Mine  run 
went  steadily  at  various  figures  from 
$2@$2.B0  and  the  little  lump  that  was 
handled  brought  $2.75@$3. 


Peace  prevails  in  most  of  the  mining 
fields.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  some 
miners'  union  members  are  working  in 
thinly  scattered  numbers  at  much  re- 
duced wages  without  interference  from 
the  union  officials.  These  men  are  do- 
ing the  odd  jobs  of  repair  and  mainte- 
nance around  mine  properties. 


CHICAGO 

Nothing  disturbed  the  calm  of  the 
Chicago  coal  market  during  the  past 
week  except  the  travail  which  certain 
jobbers  suffered  in  their  effort  to  sell  a 
flood  of  western  Kentucky  coal  here 
without  taking  a  loss.  A  few  wise  men 
who  booked  most  of  their  customers 
before  they  bought  anything  in  the  field 
have  done  comfortably  well.  Many 
others,  less  wise,  bought  at  $2.50  and 
even  as  high  as  $2.75  and  sold  from 
$2.50  down  to  as  low  as  $2.30. 

However,  there  is  a  gentle  flow  of 
business  through  this  market  which  is 
swelling  slightly.  General  industrial 
demand  is  extremely  low  but  not  lying 
flat  on  the  hard  bottom  as  it  was  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  Steel  companies 
continue  to  be  the  leading  buyers  in 
small  quantities  and  other  industries 
making  staple  products  are  taking  a 
little  coal  from  day  to  day  and  pro- 
tecting their  stocks.  The  coal  trade 
confidently  expects  the  railroads  to  be- 
gin taking  a  heavy  volume  soon.  Up 
to  date  they  have  only  just  begun  to 
buy. 

A  small  quantity  of  smokeless  coals 
reach  here  daily  at  prices  which  remain 
reasonably  stiff,  largely  because  of  the 
absorption  of  those  coals  in  the  East. 
Dealers  are  taking  a  little  sized  Poca- 
hontas nowadays  to  satisfy  a  light  de- 
mand from  householders  who  are  begin- 
ning to  worry  for  fear  they  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  anthracite  if  mining  does 
not  resume  until  fall.  Smokeless  mine 
run  is  quoted  here  at  about  $2.25  and 
lump  up  to  $3. 

WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Demand  continues  fairly  keen  though 
buyers  are  fewer.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  operators  are  not  quo- 
ting prices,  or  accepting  new  business, 
until  they  dispose  of  orders  on  hand, 
figuring  that  prices  may  be  higher  at 
time  of  shipment.  As  a  result  about  the 
only  quotations  available  are  those  of 
small  mines,  and  quotations  on  resale 
offers  of  jobbers  and  brokers  who  are 
trying  to  unload  large  tonnages  they 
contracted  for  recently. 

Reports  from  the  railroads  indicate 
that  there  is  more  coal  moving  out 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  On  the  L.  &  N.,  more 
than  5,000  cars  increase  was  shown  in 
April  over  March,  which  was  an  active 
stocking  month,  and  April  demand  did 
not  become  heavy  until  just  before  the 
close  of  the  month.  From  present  indi- 
cations May  movement  should  set  a  high 
record. 

For  the  past  few  days  there  has 
been  some  congestion  and  difficulty  in 
getting  enough  cars  on  the  Hazard 
branch,  and  also  in  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley division  of  the  L.  &  N. 


Western  Kentucky  is  starting  its  quo- 
tations around  $2.50@$2.60  for  mine 
run,  with  screenings  at  $2.60  and  up 
and  lump  $2.75@$3.  There  is  some 
shading.  Screenings  are  in  strong  de- 
mand but  light  supply.  Trade  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  strong  again  in  a 
few  days. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Coal  on  track  in  Indiana  is  still  with- 
out a  market.  There  are  no  quotations 
going  out  on  any  kind  of  fuel.  Since 
April  1  no  coal  has  moved  in  the  state 
except  from  a  few  of  the  wagon  mines 
in  the  south  central  part  and  a  little 
from  mines  in  northern  and  Western 
Kentucky.  There  has  been  little  Indiana 
demand  as  yet  for  non-union  coal. 

Some  of  the  producers  in  Indiana 
have  farmed  out  their  best  salesmen 
to  the  bigger  retail  coal  merchants  in 
an  effort  to  aid  in  getting  rid  of  present 
stocks.  Several  instances  are  to  be 
noted  where  men  fonnerly  connected 
with  operators'  offices  here  in  Indian- 
apolis, now  are  working  with  big  retail 
or  jobbing  institutions  until  the  end 
of  the  strike. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Continued  quietness  prevails  in  the 
Carterville  field  and  Duquoin  and  East 
Jackson  county  districts.  There  is  a 
little  coal  at  a  few  of  these  mines,  but 
almost  nothing  on  the  open  market. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  the  Mt. 
Olive  and  Standard  fields.  There  is 
still  a  little  coal  on  hand,  but  prices 
are  quoted  only  from  day  to  day.  A  few 
cars  of  domestic  sizes  are  available  but 
no  steam,  except  that  unloaded  from 
the  Standard  field  several  months  ago 
on  the  industrial  coal  roads  near  East 
St.  Louis,  where  a  few  thousand  tons 
of  steam  sizes  were  piled  up  and  a 
little  railroad  fuel  held  in  the  field. 


ST.  LOUIS 

The  market  is  easy  with  only  a  little 
demand  for  steam  sizes  here  and  there. 
The  domestic  demand  is  about  gone. 
A  few  railroads  have  been  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  Wabash  bought,  it  is  under- 
stood, about  1,500  cars  of  Kentucky 
mine  run  at  from  $2.10  to  about  $2.40. 
The  Frisco  bought  about  500  cars 
ranging  $2.10@$2.20.  The  Union  Elec- 
tric Light  &  Power  Co.  got  in  the 
market  for  a  few  hundred  cars  at 
slightly  above  $2.  Country  conditions 
are  quiet  on  both  steam  and  domestic, 
with  no  demand. 


LOUISVILLE 

Some  railroad  inquiries  are  now  being 
felt  in  this  market  and  larger  rail 
demand  is  expected  soon.  Consumption 
of  the  coal-carrying  lines  in  this  region 
is  steadily  increasing.  Not  many 
operators  are  quoting  coal  now.  They 
are  waiting  until  they  fill  orders 
already  booked.  The  market  is  so 
firm  that  jobbers  and  brokers  do  not 
hesitate  in  taking  on  prospect  coal 
offered  at  anything  below  the  average 
market. 

So  far  the  coal  strike  does  not  seem 
to  be  affecting  industrial  demand  to 
any  extent.  Retailers  are  meeting  with 
a  slightly  better  stocking  demand. 
Lake  movement  is  better,  and  the  steel 
and  metal  working  industries  are  buy- 
ing more  freely.  Cement  and  brick 
plants  are  buying  well  as  building 
supplies  are  quite  active  generally. 
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Northwest 


Gen.  Dullness  Commands 

Entire  Northwest  Now 

Industrial  and  Back-Country  Call  for 
Coal  Is  Faint — Shipping  to  Docks  Has 
Halted  But  Stocks  on  Hand  Are  Good 
for  All  Summer. 

COAL  business  is  sluggish  from 
the  docks  as  far  Inland  as  water- 
borne  coal  ordinarily  penetrates. 
Back-country  trade  is  flat,  industries 
have  not  revived  as  it  was  expected 
they  might  by  this  time  and  demand 
generally  is  extremely  light. 

The  north  and  west-bound  coal 
traffic  which  started  up  moderately 
with  the  opening  of  the  Lake  season 
has  about  died  out,  so  that  the  sup- 
ply reaching  the  docks  is  small.  Evi- 
dently most  of  the  cargoes  which 
came  up  early,  were  those  loaded  last 
fall  at  Lower  Lake  ports.  However, 
nobody  is  worrying,  for  at  the 
present  rate  of  disposal,  the  2,- 
700,000  tons  of  soft  coal  and  300,- 
000  tons  of  anthracite  on  the  docks 
will  last  all  summer. 


to  last  some  time,  and  the  Zenith  Fur- 
nace has  received  two  cargoes  this 
season,  which  makes  its  coal  position 
easy. 

The  $6.50  price  on  lump  which  was 
mentioned  two  weeks  ago  as  being 
made  by  some  docks  has  become  gen- 
eral. Run  of  pile  is  down  to  $6  and 
screenings  are  $4.25@$4.75,  as  quality 
dictates.  This  reduction  seems  to  be 
conceded  as  necessary  to  get  trade.  It 
is  thought  that  a  resumption  of  the 
regular  scale  of  $7,  will  be  made  as 
trade   improves. 

Anthracite  is  dead,  and  doubtless  will 
remain  so  the  rest  of  the  summer. 


The  expectation  is  that  this  season,  in 
general,  will  be  a  much  more  active 
one  than  last.  The  iron  ore  production 
is  expected  to  be  double  that  of  last 
year.  This  will  mean  a  generally 
improved  commercial  situation  that 
ought  to  be  helpful.  But  if  this  expec- 
tation shall  prove  true,  it  will  hardly 
register  in  the  immediate  future,  nor 
have  its  effect  upon  the  coal  consump- 
tion. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  strike  has  had  no  effect  what- 
ever here  yet.  It  is  causing  no  rush, 
no  apprehension  as  to  future  supplies, 
no  disturbance  of  any  kind.  There  is  a 
reassuringly  large  amount  of  coal  on 
the  docks.  The  opening  of  navigation 
brought  up  several  cargoes  of  coal  evi- 
dently loaded  and  stored  on  board  over 
the  winter. 

Navigation  opened  about  two  weeks 
later  than  usual,  but  there  was  no  call 
to  rush  operations,  since  there  was 
nothing  pressing  to  be  moved  by  Lake. 


MILWAUKEE 

The  coal  business  at  Milwaukee  con- 
tinues flat  and  stale.  Dealers  report 
very  little  business.  There  is  enough 
coal  on  the  docks  to  last  until  fall  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption.  Prices 
were  not  shaded  on  May  1,  as  some 
expected,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  will 
be  no  change  here  until  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  furnishes  a  basis  for  some- 
thing different. 

Coal  receipts  by  Lake,  which  started 
out  briskly  at  the  opening  of  the  season, 
have  almost  ceased.  Sixteen  cargoes 
were  received  during  April,  aggre- 
gating 8,000  tons  of  hard  coal,  and 
100,309  tons  of  soft  coal.  One  of  the 
hard  coal  cargoes  consisted  of  700  tons 
of  screenings  which  was  brought  dov^n 
by  the  C.  Reiss  Coal  Co.  from  its  yards 
at  Escanaba,  Mich.  Last  year  twenty- 
two  cargoes  were  received  durng  April, 
the  receipts  aggregating  43,100  tons  of 
anthracite,  and  154,579  tons  of  soft 
coal.  There  have  been  no  coal  arrivals 
thus  far  in  May. 


DULUTH 

Shipments  from  docks  fell  off  mate- 
rially during  April,  according  to  figures 
just  released.  The  total  was  9,826  cars 
ifrom  the  docks  at  Duluth  and  Superior, 
as  against  21,249  cars  in  March  this 
year  and  5,831  in  April  last  year. 
Although  the  shipments  this  year  are 
more  than  last,  for  the  same  month, 
dock  men  say  that  this  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  good  trade,  as 
shipments  during  1921  were  universally 
small. 

Stocks  on  docks  are  still  at  high  tide. 
Estimations  put  bituminous  stocks  at 
2,700,000  tons  and  anthracite  at  300,000. 
The  most  conservative  estimators  say 
that  the  Northwest  will  not  suffer  for 
coal  until  well  into  August.  The 
majority  opinion  is  that  the  coal  on 
docks  will  last  until  the  fall. 

Several  docks  here  have  non-union 
buying  connections,  and  these  will  bring 
coal  to  the  Head-of-the-Lakes.  Five 
cargoes,  one  of  which  was  anthracite 
have  already  been  received  here.  Three 
more  have  started  from  Lower  Lake 
ports,  and  should  arrive  within  a  few 
days. 

It  was  reported  early  in  the  season 
that  some  of  the  35  cargoes  loaded  for 
the  Head-of-the-Lakes  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  might  be  diverted  to  other  places. 
This  has  happened.  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Port  William,  Port  Arthur,  Ashland  and 
other  ports  have  received  much  of  the 
coal  which  would  have  filled  the  docks 
here  to  overflowing. 

Large  consumers  are  well  filled  ur 
The  mines  on  the  Iron  Range  are  carry- 
ing over  coal  from  last  season  and  will 
use  this  as  long  as  possible.  The  Steel 
Coiporation  has  sufficient  coal  on  docks 


New  England 


Cargoes  on  Hand  Moving, 
Prices  Show  Upward  Trend 

Market  Not  Yet  Up  as  Strong  as  at 
Roads — Aside  from  a  Few  June  and 
July  Buyers,  Little  Business  Is  in 
Sight. 

A  reflection  of  the  stronger  prices 
at  Hampton  Roads  is  now 
noticeable  in  this  market.  Cargoes 
on  hand  are  being  moved  and  quota- 
tions show  more  of  an  upward 
tendency  than  for  several  weeks, 
although  the  market  has  not  yet  risen 
as  strongly  as  at  the  Roads.  There 
are  a  few  buyers  yet  to  enter  the 
market  for  a  season's  supply  that 
usually  is  bought  in  June  and  July. 
Aside  from  this  there  is  not  much 
additional  business  expected  for 
thirty  days.  The  textile  strike  has 
removed  much  buying  power  that 
would  otherwise  be  in  evidence.  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  coals  remain  inac- 
tive in  this  territory. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  continued 
to  climb  upward  during  the  week,  espe- 
cially at  Hampton  Roads.  For  two  or 
three  days  there  was  every  appearance 
of  a  flurry,  a  situation  made  possible  by 
activp  demand  in  the  West  combined 
with    a    certain    amount   of    buying   by 


bunkering  contractors  at  Philadelphia 
and  at  New  York. 

Most  New  River  operations  are  shut 
down  because  of  the  labor  difference, 
but  Pocahontas  output  increases  from 
week  to  week  and  it  will  soon  become  an 
interesting  question  whether  the  non- 
union mines  can  take  care  of  current 
demand.  If  so  many  ships  had  not  been 
converted  to  the  use  of  oil,  particularly 
those  sailing  from  New  York,  it  is  prob- 
able there  would  have  been  a  "squeeze" 
by  this  time. 

For  distribution  Inland  from  points 
like  Boston  and  Providence,  there  has 
also  been  a  reaction  in  prices,  but  not 
so  pronounced  as  at  the  Roads.  There 
are  a  few  buyers  who  are  yet  to  come 
info  the  market  for  the  season's  supply 
that  ordinarily  is  purchased  in  June  and 
July,  but  aside  from  these  there  is  no 
special  demand  expected  during  the 
next  30  days  or  so.  Quotations  at  Mys- 
tic Wharf,  Boston,  have  advanced 
sharply  during  the  week  from  $6.15  to 
$6.50@$6.75.  A  few  factors  are  ask- 
ing $7  at  the  time  this  review  is  written. 

Marine  freights  coastwise  remain  in 
easy  shape;  90c.  is  about  the  going  rate 
on  steamers,  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston, 
while  on  large  barges  there  are  occa- 
sional charters  at  rates  vai-ying  5c.  or 
so  up  and  down.  Smaller  barges  for 
light  draft  points  are  of  course  held  at 
rates  over  $1. 

At  retail,  in  Boston,  there  continues 
keen  competition  for  what  contract 
business  offers.  Public  institutions  have 
been  able  to  buy  this  week  at  $6.68 
per  net  ton  delivered,  but  apparently 
the  wholesale  market  will  soon  correct 
this  situation. 
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Eastern  Inland 


Industrial  Revival  Menaced 
By  Strike  and  High  Prices 

Connellsville  Coal  in  Demand  as  East- 
ern Buyers  Reappear  —  Reserves 
Shrink,  Stronger  Call  Near  —  Many 
Producers  Recede  from  Extreme 
Wage-Cut  Sentiment. 

CONNELLSVILLE  coal  is  again 
in  strong  demand,  following  the 
reappearance  of  Eastern  buyers. 
Screenings  are  in  very  short  supply 
as  the  lump  market  continues  to  lag. 
Fear  is  expressed  that  the  busi- 
ness recovery  which  is  under  way 
may  be  set  back  by  a  continuance  of 
the  coal  strike.  Reserves  are  melting 
and  a  stronger  call  is  not  far  away. 
When  it  comes,  the  industrial  revival 
will  certainly  be  checked  if  coal  prices 
are  not  reduced.  This  is  causing  a 
reversal  of  sentiment  among  many 
operators  from  the  extreme  wage-cut 
ideas  originally  held.  Much  of  the 
Lake  coal  is  going  to  Buffalo  fur- 
naces instead  of  to  the  Northwest. 


ers.  The  strip-mined  coal  on  the  Pan- 
handle continues  a  factor  as  formerly. 
Its  price  is  higher,  $3.50  being  obtained 
for  lump  and  $3.25  for  slack,  against  $3 
ruling  until  recently.  The  coal  is 
screened  with  a  IJ-in.  screen,  about  half 
going  through. 

Most  reports  are  that  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  general  Connellsville 
region,  whether  coked  at  the  mine  or 
shipped,  has  been  increasing  somewhat 
in  the  past  week  or  two,  but  it  is  far 
from  certain  this  is  the  case.  Some  men 
have  straggled  back  to  work,  but  at 
some  mines  in  operation  the  working 
force  has  decreased.  No  additional 
mines  have  been  closed  for  more  than  a 
week.  There  are,  of  course,  no  develop- 
ments in  the  regular  union  strike,  and 
none  are  expected  for  weeks  to  come. 
When  a  mine  is  entirely  idle,  small 
groups  of  men  applying  for  work  are 
advised  to  secure  more  recruits  so  as 
to  make  it  pay  to  open  the  mine. 


ency  to  stiffen  during  the  week  and 
eastern  Ohio  stripping  coal  is  quoted 
f.o.b.  mines;  slack,  nut  and  slack  and 
mine  run,  $2.85@$3.10;  these  same 
grades  from  non-union  mines  in  West 
Virginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky  are 
quoted  at  from  $2.15@$2.60. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  April  29 
were  962  cars;  841  cars  to  industrial 
concerns  and  121  cars  to  retail  yards, 
an  increase  of  approximately  250  cars 
over  the  preceding  week.  Average 
weekly  receipts  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  were  1,512  cars  per 
week.  Current  arrivals,  coupled  with 
reserve  stocks  on  hand,  have  so  far 
afforded  an  ample  supply. 


CLEVELAND 

Some  leading  operators  are  begin- 
ning to  take  an  energetic  stand  for  the 
opening  of  negotiations  with  the  union. 
They  believe  that  the  strike  should  be 
called  off  and  production  resumed  by 
June  1.  Business  recovery  is  under 
way  and  will  continue  to  gather  mo- 
mentum unless  the  brakes  are  applied 
by  too  long  endurance  of  the  coal  strike. 
In  some  quarters  there  is  strong  ex- 
pectation that  before  long  an  invitation 
for  a  conference  will  be  received  from 
the  union  camp.  If  it  comes  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  its  acceptance. 

Another  interesting  development  has 
been  the  reversal  of  sentiment  among 
many  operators  from  the  extreme 
wage  cut  originally  suggested.  Most 
of  them  now  admit  that  any  reduction 
that  is  obtained  will  be  considerably 
smaller  than  at  first  considered  possi- 
ble. ,  ^     ^ 

Demand  remains  rather  subdued. 
Most  industries  are  believed  to  be  near 
the  fag  end  of  their  stocks,  however, 
and  difficulties  are  going  to  be  met 
in  obtaining  fuel  supplies  before  long. 

Up  to  May  1,  823,000  tons  of  coal  had 
been  loaded  at  Lower  Lake  ports. 
This  was  about  400,000  tons  behind  last 
year's  record. 

PITTSBURGH 

Appearance  of  buyers  from  the  East 
has  stiffened  the  Connellsville  market, 
following  its  softening  some  ten  days 
ago,  and  the  market  has  been  advancing 
by  stages  until  at  this  writing  it  can 
be  reported  firm  at  $3,  or  up  to  the 
level  of  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Connellsville  coal  is  the  chief  thing  in 
the  Pittsburgh  market.  There  is  no 
Westmoreland  coal,  except  for  an  oc- 
casional offering  of  gas  coal  at  $3.50  or 
higher,  which  does  not  interest  consum- 


COLUMBUS 

With  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
demand  the  market  has  developed  con- 
siderable strength.  Prices  are  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  year.  The 
strength  is  most  apparent  in  mine  run, 
egg  and  screenings  while  lump  is  not 
sharing  in  the  strength  to  any  marked 
degree.  In  fact,  lump  and  mine  run 
are  now  at  a  parity  in  most  of  the 
fields  while  screenings  are  quite  scarce 
and  practically  out  of  the  market. 

A  considerable  tonnage  from  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  is  now  coming 
into  the  market.  All  of  the  coal  mined 
previous  to  the  suspension  in  Ohio  fields 
has  been  cleaned  up  and  thus  fuel  from 
the  non-union  fields  is  commanding  a 
higher  price.  Logan  County  is  produc- 
ing a  large  amount  and  certain  fields  in 
Kentucky  are  also  busy. 

Indications  point  to  a  more  active 
Lake  season  than  was  at  first  expected. 
Reports  from  the  upper  region  show 
that  a  considerable  tonnage  is  now 
being  sold.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Lake  season  will  open  actively  in  June 
as  a  good  tonnage  will  be  shipped  to 
the  Northwest. 


BUFFALO 

Demand  is  so  light  that  the  prospect 
is  good  for  a  long  holding  out.  Con- 
sumers are  indifferent  so  that  there 
is  hardly  any  market  at  all  worth  the 
name.  A  few  sales  have  been  made 
at  small  advances,  but  as  a  rule  the 
consumer  is  prepared  to  shut  down 
rather  than  do  anything  that  would  en- 
courage a  general  advance.  The  out- 
put is  increasing  and  coal  on  the  market 
is  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Jobbers  join  the  consumers  in  re- 
pudiating the  asking  prices  of  a  dollar 
advance  and  do  not  seem  to  think  that 
it  will  come  up  to  any  such  figure. 
At  any  rate  it  is  useless  to  urge  much 
higher  prices  now.  So  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  wait  till  the  tension  of 
the  strike  becomes  more  severe,  then 
the  weaker  party  will  give  way. 

A  fair  quotation,  bearing  in  mind 
that  prices  are  varying  widely,  would 
be  $3.50  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump, 
$2.75@$3  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8 
steam  lump,  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Valley 
and  other  mine  run  and  $2.25  for  slack. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

In  many  cases,  stock  piles  have  been 
bolstered  by  purchases  of  non-union 
coal  which  is  available  in  the  spot  mar- 
ket sufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  The 
stripping  mines  continue  to  operate 
without  any  interruption  and  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  these  mines 
are  producing  about  30,000  tons  per 
week.  However,  there  have  been  some 
cases  of  interference  where  union  miners 
have  marched  upon  certain  stripping 
properties,  and  the  employees  persuaded 
to  discontinue  work. 

A  slowing  down  is  reported  in  the 
Lake  trade,  with  a  little  less  than  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  already  dumped  into 
boats  at  lower  docks.  This  shipping 
during  recent  weeks  has  been  princi- 
pally from  non-union  mines  in  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  to  To- 
ledo and  Sandusky,  total  number  of  cars 
on  ti-ack  at  lower  docks  being  placed  at 
5,200;  dumpings  are  averaging  around 
700  cars  per  day. 

Spot  prices  have  shown  some  tend- 


DETROIT 

About  the  only  encouraging  feature 
in  the  market  is  an  improved  demand 
from  steel  companies  and  an  increasing 
number  of  inquiries  from  railroads. 
Among  the  general  industrial  buyers 
there  is  a  continuance  of  the  lack  of 
interest  that  has  been  a  marked  charac- 
teristic ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
mine  workei's'  strike. 

Fine  coal  is  particularly  scarce  at 
present.  This  condition  being  due  not 
so  much  to  consumption  as  to  a  diminu- 
ition  in  the  quantity  being  produced 
at  the  mines,  owing  to  reduction  in 
sales  of  lump. 

Purchasing  by  household  consumers 
has  practically  been  discontinued  for 
the  present.  Dealers  are  holding  larger 
stocks  than  the  owners  regard  as  desir- 
able at  this  season  of  the  year,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  rail- 
road  freight   rates   in   the  foreground. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  $2.75@ 
$3,  mine  i-un  is  $2.40  and  nut,  pea 
and  slack,  $2(S)$2.25.  Mine  run  from 
eastern  Kentucky  is  $3.  West  Virginia 
lump  is  $3.  mine  run,  $2.50@$2.65,  nut, 
pea  and  slack,  $2.40. 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

A  discreet  silence  is  being  main- 
tained by  operators  as  to  developments. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  mines 
are  continuing,  despite  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  U.  M.  W.  to  close  down 
all  workings.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  evictions  in  order  that  company 
houses  may  be  utilized  for  men  willing 
to  work. 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


Market  Prices  Holding  Up 
Coal  Moves  in  Large  Volume 

Steel  Mills  Place  Orders  with  Pro- 
ducers— Some  Wholesalers  Left  Long 
on  Tonnage — Heavy  Buying  by 
Large  Users  Stiffens  Smokeless  Quo- 
tations. 

NEW  buying  tactics  employed  by 
the  steel  mills  proved  a  quieting 
market  influence  last  week.  Orders 
are  now  being  placed  direct  with 
some  of  the  larger  producers,  and 
this  has  left  a  few  wholesalers  long 
on  unsold  tonnage.  There  has  been 
no  drop  in  market  prices  and  coal  is 
moving  in  larger  volume  than  at 
any  time  since  the  strike  began. 
Some  smokeless  producers  have  al- 
ready sold  their  entire  May  output. 
Heavy  purchases  of  smokeless  coals 
by  railroads  and  other  large  buyers 
has  stiffened  that  market.  The 
general  line  demand  also  is  improv- 
ing at  points  to  the  north  of  this 
gateway,  noticeable  here  for  the 
first  time  since  the  strike  began. 
Southeastern  Kentucky  prices  rose  to 
a  better  Western  and  railroad  de- 
mand. 


HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Kanawha 

Production  is  still  greatly  limited. 
A  large  number  of  miners  who  have 
been  on  strike  for  the  last  month  want 
to  go  to  work  but  the  large  companies 
have  told  their  men  that  when  as  many 
as  80  per  cent  evince  the  desire  to  do 
so  then  operations  will  resume.  Mine 
run  is  now  $2.50,  with  many  large 
consumers   seeking   tonnage. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

In  markets  reached  by  Logan  prod- 
ucts there  was  a  perceptible  stiffening 
during  the  closing  day  of  April,  result- 
ing in  further  increases  in  production 
to  approximately  60,000  tons  a  day. 
Steel  companies  are  securing  as  much 
as  50  per  cent  of  the  output.  The  strike 
is_  not  affecting  conditions  except  to 
stimulate  production.  Prices  are  ad- 
vancing although  there  is  no  such  bid- 
ding as  featured  the  middle  of  April. 
With  demand  increasing,  Thacker 
mines  are  shipping  more  coal.  Demand 
is  somewhat  heavier  in  Western 
markets  and  more  coal  is  being  con- 
signed to  the  Lakes.  Railroads  too 
are  taking  more.  Although  the  tent 
colonies  remain,  the  U.  M.  W.  has  been 
able  to  make  no  headway  in  bringing 
.about  a  strike  in  Mingo. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

There  were   further  increases  in  the 

demand   during   the   week   ended   April 

29.    This  stimulated  production  to  about 

25,000  tons  a  day.     There  are  now  no 


unbilled  cars  in  this  district.  Not  only 
is  there  a  heavier  demand  at  the  Lakes 
but  also  in  many  Western  markets. 
Tonnage  losses  due  to  the  strike  are 
negligible. 

CINCINNATI 

Steel  mills  have  switched  their  pur- 
chases to  direct  deals  with  the  large 
producers.  Wholesalers  and  others  had 
to  be  content  with  a  range  of  $2.50@ 
$2.75  for  gas  coals  last  week  and  some 
of  it,  getting  on  to  demurrage,  was 
offered  and  sold  around  $2.40.  Steam 
grades  were  not  nearly  as  active  as 
they  had  been  and  some  splints  even 
sold  below  the  $2.40-mark. 

Miners  seem  to  be  bending  toward 
their  work  better  and  there  has  been 
a  steadier  flow  of  cars  through  this 
gateway  for  the  past  ten  days  than  at 
any  time  during  the  recent  unpleasant- 
ness. Demand  and  prices  at  Toledo  and 
Cleveland  have  stiffened.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  four  weeks  that  the  local 
price  pulse  has  been  reflected  in  other 
markets. 

Heavy  purchases  made  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania of  Pocahontas  coals  and  other 
tonnage  of  quantity  have  stiffened  the 
smokeless  market.  Lump  held  the  ad- 
vance scored  late  last  week  and  pre- 
pared sizes  are  scarcer  because  of  the 
large  volume  of  coal  that  is  being  turned 
in  as  straight  mine  run. 

Retail  dealers  are  still  fussing  around 
with  proposals  of  raising  the  price  be- 
cause of  the  advances  that  have  been 
scored  by  the  wholesale  market. 
Smokeless  lump  is  still  quoted  $7.50@ 
$7.75,  however,  and  mine  run  is  $6.50. 
Bituminous  lump  is  $6.25@$6.50  and 
slack,  $4.75@$5. 


tuating  between  15,000  and  17,000 
tons,  much  of  which  is  going  into 
Western  territory  and  particularly  to 
the  Steel  Corporation  and  similar  in- 
dustries. Transportation  and  labor  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  a  large  pro- 
duction. With  the  demand  a  little 
better  prices  have  hardened. 

SOUTHERN  KENTUCKY 

After  several  days  of  weakness 
caused  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
buyers  representing  steel  interests,  de- 
mand is  coming  back  strong  and  prices 
are  firm.  Production  continues  at  the 
rate  of  about  75  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity,  there  being  a  great  deal  of 
loss  account  of  car  shortage. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
labor  situation  in  Harlan  and  Bell  coun- 
ties. Several  more  mines  that  have 
been  do^vn  for  some  time  are  starting 
up,  and  while  working  at  a  minimum, 
are  steadily  recruiting  labor  and  are 
having  no  trouble  from  labor  agi- 
tators. 


South 


VIRGINIA 

Further  gains  in  production  were  re- 
corded during  the  closing  days  of 
April,  when  there  was  a  production  of 
about  71  per  cent.  In  some  sections 
production  was  as  high  as  78  per  cent. 
C.  C.  &  0.  mines  were  producing  at 
about  74  per  cent.  Heavier  demand  in 
the  East  is  responsible  for  the  increased 
loading,  at  least  as  to  mine  run  and 
slack. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

During  the  closing  days  of  April 
New  River  prices  stiffened  to  some  ex- 
tent with  mine  run  quoted  at  $2.10  in 
Western  markets  and  with  lump  also 
showing  a  tendency  to  advance.  Ap- 
proximately 40  of  the  119  mines  are 
in  operation.  The  injunction  in  effect 
is  expected  to  encourage  men  to  return 
to  work.  More  mines  could  be  oper- 
ated, producers  assert,  if  there  were  a 
better  demand. 

The  status  of  the  Winding  Gulf 
region  is  now  about  normal.  The 
temporary  injunction  having  been  made 
permanent,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  region  will  not  be  further 
affected  by  the  strike.  A  larger  pro- 
duction is  impossible  under  existing 
market  conditions.  Mine  run  is  grad- 
ually increasing  in  price,  however,  and 
now  ranges  $2.10@$2.25. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Pocahontas  production  is  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever,  loadings  amounting  to 
as  much  as  76,000  tons  a  day.  Pro- 
ducers are  quoting  $3  on  lump  for  May 
and  little  mine  run  can  be  obtained  at 
a  price  lower  than  $2.20. 

Without  any  outside  interference.  Tug 
River  mines  continue  to  produce  a 
normal   volume,   the   daily   output  fluc- 


BIRMINGHAM 

The  market  is  just  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  strike.  Although  as 
yet  developments  have  been  more  in  the 
nature  of  inquiry  than  in  the  actual 
placing  of  business.  Indications  point 
to  satisfactory  business  materializing 
from  outside  territory  very  shortly. 
Demand  in  local  tei-ritory  is  still 
meager  and  insufficient  to  maintain 
more  than  a  50-per  cent  schedule  at 
commercial  mines. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  has 
closed  contracts  for  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  fuel  for  the  next  year.  The 
L.  &  N.  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
have  also  closed  contracts  the  past 
week.  Few  industrial  contracts  are  be- 
ing negotiated. 

The  domestic  trade  is  easy  and  there 
is  no  active  demand.  Mines  are  man- 
aging to  dispose  of  output  on  present 
basis  of  operation,  but  considerable 
effort  is  necessary  to  place  business. 
Quotations  on  commercial  coal  have 
undergone  no  chanee  of  note  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  prices  being-  practically  at 
rock  bottom,  but  with  the  development 
of  an  active  market  they  will  probably 
stiffen  to  some  extent: 

Mine    Run  Washed 

Cahaba     $1.85(5)$2.25  $2.n0(a)$2.25 

Black  Creek 2.0nfi)    2.40  2.2.'>!H)    2.50 

Corona      1.80®    2.00  2.00®)    2.25 

Pratt     1.75®    2.00  1.90®    2.25 

Carbon    Hill 2.00@    2.25  2.00®    2.25 

Lack  of  orders  at  commercial  mines 
has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  output, 
which,  for  the  week  of  April  22,  totaled 
275,000  tons.  Production  at  furnace 
mines  is  steadily  increasing,  there  be- 
ing a  heavy  demand  for  furnace  coke 
and  also  a  more  active  market  for 
foundry  coke  than  has  prevailed  for 
some   time. 
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News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


ALABAMA 

Governor  Kilby  has  appointed  for  an- 
other term  as  assistant  state  mine  in- 
spectors E.  E.  Echols,  of  the  first  district, 
and  S.  M.  Thompson,  ot  the  fourth  district, 
whose  terms  recently  expired.  There  were 
a    number    of   applicants   for   the    positions. 

The  State  has  made  a  trial  contract  with 
David  Roberts,  trustee  of  the  Moiitevallo 
Mining  Co.,  for  the  use  of  convicts  in  the 
mining  of  coal  at  its  Aldrich  operations 
during  May.  a  minimum  of  225  convicts 
to  be  used  at  prices  paid  by  the  company 
prior  to  the  receiveTship  in  February,  since 
which  time  the  convicts  have  been  held  in 
idleness  at  the  State  stockade.  If  the 
company  can  use  convicts  advantageously 
under  present  conditions  the  contract  is  to 
continue  in  force,  otherwise  will  terminate 
June  1.  It  is  understood  that  the  State's 
action  does  not  prejudice  its  rights  in  the 
suit  now  pending  in  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  restoration  of  the  contract 
existing  prior  to  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. 


COLORADO 


\       raUroad       from        Wamsutter,       Wyo., 

through  the  Snake  River  Valley  to  tap  the 
rich  coal  fields  in  northwestern  Colorado 
is  to  be  built  this  spring,  accordmg  to  an 
announcement  in  Washington,  D.  C,  t)> 
E  M.  Reader,  of  Baggs.  Wyo.  The  neces- 
sary monev  has  been  provided  and  worK 
will  start  this  spring.  The  new  railroad 
will  make  these  rich  coal  fields  tributary 
to   Wyoming,    rather    than    to    Denver. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Jliirphysboro  Mining  Co..  is  the  name 
of  a  new  coal  company  recently  organized 
and  incorporated  at  Springfield,  by  Jackson 
County  mining  men.  The  home  ot  the 
new  company  is  at  Vergennes.  The  <■-'"'  >i 
stock  as  recorded  at  Springfield  is  ?20,ouu 
»nd  the  incorporators  are  E.  A.  Doerr,  J- 
O.    Doerr   and    Frank   Scholes. 

C  M.  Moderwell.  president,  and  Charles 
E  Pennington,  sales  manager  of  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co..  spent  a  week  in  April  on 
an  Eastern  trip.  Mr.  Moderwell  then  went 
to  Tryon,  N.  C,  on  a  vacation. 

Thomas  H.  Cochran,  president  of  the 
Ender  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Chicago,  was 
■a.  visitor  in   New   York   recently. 

The  St.  Paul  Mine,  at  Cherry,  has  been 
ordered  closed  and  the  outlook  for  the  town, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  great  mine 
disaster  twelve  years  ago,  is  not  promising. 
The  company  has  given  orders  to  dismantle 
the  mine  and  the  work  of  removing  the 
equipment  has  already  begun.  The  mine 
and  the  town  have  not  been  the  same  since 
the  great  disaster.  As  soon  as  the  fire  was 
out  the  company  made  repairs  and  at- 
tempted to  resume  operations,  but  the 
miners  began  to  seek  employment  elsewhere 
and  superstitious  persons  in  Cherry  pre- 
vented others  from  coming  in.  Mining  men 
acquainted  with  the  Cherry  Mine  state  that 
the  workings  are  in  the  best  condition  pos- 
sible and  that  the  mine  has  an  estimated 
capacity  of  2,000  tons  a  day.  The  St.  Paul 
companv  has  mines  at  Mark  and  Granville 
and  the  closing  of  these  may.  follow  the 
abandonment    of   the    Cherry   Mine. 

Homer  D.  Jones,  president  of  the  Western 
Fuel  Co..  of  Chicago,  enjoyed  an  April  va- 
cation  at   French  Lick,   Ind. 

F.  A.  Manley,  general  manager  ot  the 
O'Gara  Coal  Co.,  at  Chicago,  and  F.  A. 
Brazelton,  sales  manager,  spent  part  of 
.•Vpril  on  an  Eastern  business  tour. 

E.  R.  Keeler,  sales  manager  ot  the  Tay- 
lor Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  Chicago  after 
a  vacation  in  the  South. 


INDIANA 

The  Francisco  Mining  Co.,  at  Princeton, 
has  under  construction  a  series  of  dams 
to  convert  a  part  of  the  old  canal  bed  there 
into  a  lake.  From  this  lake  water  will  be 
supplied  by  a  pumping  station  to  the  mines 
of  the  company.  The  main  dam  will  be 
high  enough  to  hold  the  water  at  an  aver- 
age depth  of  twenty  feet. 


Judge  A.  B.  Anderson,  of  Federal  Court, 
in  Indianapolis,  has  named  James  A. 
Cooper  an  attorney  of  Terre  Haute,  as  re- 
ceiver for  the  Rowland-Power  Consolidated 

Collieries  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute,  on  a  petition 
filed  by  Walter  S.  McCloud,  of  Wellston, 
Ohio,  who  listed  his  claims  against  the 
company  at  $4,229.38.  Mr.  McCloud,  who 
filed  the  suit  in  behalf  of  other  creditors,  al- 
leged that  the  defendant  company  owed 
$675,000  on  bonds  issued  and  that  it  owed 
$45,000  to  laborers  and  mechanics.  The  de- 
fendant company  on  Oct.  1,  1919,  authorized 
the  issuance  of  $1,000,000  first  mortgage 
six  per  cent  bonds.  The  company,  in  an 
answer  to  the  petition,  admitted  insolvency. 


KANSAS 

James  Reed,  mayor  of  Weir  City,  and 
others  have  taken  over  the  old  Lecoq  strip 
mine   near   Coalvale. 


Coal  mines  in  Kansas  In  1921  produced 
4.028,624.22  tons  of  coal,  a  decrease  of  31 
per  cent  from  the  preceding  year.  There 
were  10,416  employees,  of  whom  6,897  were 
miners,  2,003  underground  day  men,  and 
1.516  top  men.  The  average  number  of 
working  days  was  151.  while  the  average 
the  year  before  was  202..  There  were 
fourteen  fatal  accidents  during  last  year, 
the  smallest  in  percentage  since  1897, 
while  there  were  740  non-fatal  accidents. 


MISSOURI 

The     Kansas     City-Midland    JUne     No.    4, 

Noving'er,  has  been  abandoned.  Heavy 
upkeep  during  the  strike  period  with  little 
available  coal  left  decided  this.  It  pro- 
duced about  1.000,000  tons  in  its  eight 
years  ot  operation. 

The  Southwestern  Interstate  Operators* 
Association  has  compiled  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of  various  southwestern 
mine  strikes.  A  total  of  1,873  separate 
strikes  in  the  69  months  from  April  ].  1916 
to  Dec  31  1921,  caused  a  loss  of  1.609,041 
one-man  working  days  to  the  miners  of 
District  No.  14,  a  total  wage  l.oss  o' 
$10,552,757.  The  greatest  loss  was  in  IVil 
when  strikes  on  account  of  Howat  and 
Dorsev's  trial  and  their  sentence  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  615,847  one-man  working  days 
and  $5,506,398  in  wages.  From  AprU  1. 
1916.  to  Dec.  31,  1918.  the  wage  loss  was 
$3,866,820,  while  for  1920  it  was  $l,li9,»3S. 

In  1895  the  Kolb  Coal  Co.  was  organized 
with  $6,0011.  Four  stockholders  put  in 
$1,500  each.  Up  to  ten  years  ago  they  ac- 
quired with  that  capital  and  the  earnings 
two  mines  at  Mascoutah,  and  two  near 
New  Athens.  They  recently  sold  out  to  C. 
C  Field  and  F.  H.  McCauley,  of  New  lork, 
and  others  for   $1,200,000. 

Reports  that  Donk  Bros.  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  were  to  abandon  Mine  No.  3 
at  Troy  were  premature.  It  is  an  old  mine 
and  is  pretty  well  worked  out.  The  only 
coal  in  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  District  graded 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  as  the  equal  of 
Carterville  was  from  this   mine. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  has  is- 
sued circular  G.  I.  S.  No.  141,  dated  March 
25,  1922,  showing  the  location  and  capacity 
of  all  the  mines  and  coke  ovens  on  the  line 
of  that  road. 

The  two  Southland  Company  mines  at 
Henderson  have  resumed  operations  on  full 
time.  The  company  received  orders  from 
Chicago  and  the  Northwest  for  enough 
coal  to  keep  the  mines  in  operation  for  at 
least  two  months  and  additional  orders  are 
expected  which  may  give  work  to  the 
miners   through   the   summer. 

The  Mc.Auliffe  Coal  Co.  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  witli  a  capital  stock  of 
$30,000  and  a  debt  limit  of  $100,000.  In- 
corporators, with  three  shares  each,  are 
Lucille  Harlan,  Frank  B.  McAuliffe  and 
Tim    B.    McAuliffe. 

The  National  Coal  &  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation, capital  $100,000,  has  been  chartered 
at  Somerset  by  Dr.  Will  L.  Taylor,  F.  B. 
Lackey  and  W.  B.  Wood. 

The  Eastern  Star  Mining  Co.,  capital 
$50,000.  debt  limit,  $50,000.  has  been  char- 
tered by  A.  N.  Shrader,  W.  D.  Collins  and 
D.    C.    Collins. 


MARYLAND 

Receipts    of    anthracite    in    Baltimore    for 

the  coal  year  show  that  the  actual  deliv- 
eries were  in  the  neighborhood  of  573,345 
tons,  whereas  the  normal  consumption  of 
the  territory  Is  always  in  excess  of  650.- 
000  tons.  The  low  consumption  of  the  past 
fall  and  winter  period  is  thereby  sharply 
indicated,  and  bears  out  the  belief  of  hard 
coal  men  as  expressed  last  fall,  when  the 
city  was  about  120.000  tons  short  of  nor- 
mal receipts,  that  a  hard  winter  would 
bring  famine-like  conditions.  The  Balti- 
more Coal  Exchange  compiled  the  following 
data : 

B.\LTIMORE     RECEIPTS     OF     ANTHRACITE 


Date 
1921 

.\pril.. . 

Mav... 

June  .    . 

.Tuly, 

.\ui:   . 

Sept ... 

Oct 

Xov.. 

Dec 

1922 

Jan 

Voh 

March 

T,.tal 


Penn. 
R.R. 
Cars 
612 


699 
934 
873 


B.&O. 
R.R. 
Cars 
259 
270 
331 
329 


Western  Md. 
R.R. 
Cars 


1. 100 

1.310 

1.082 

721 

816 

1,041 

965 

1,041 

1,962 
1,326 
1,247 


8.146        2,726 


NEW  YORK 

That  the  gas  and  electric  companies  in 
Greater  New  York  and  vicinity  continue  to 
be  well  supplied  is  shown  by  a  report  of 
the  tonnage  on  hand  as  of  April  30.  At 
that  time  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  had  on 
hand  613  tons  ot  anthracite  and  86,202  tons 
ot  bituminous,  while  the  New  York  Edison 
Co.  had  12.497  tons  of  anthracite  and  240,- 
119  tons  ot  bituminous.  Other  tonnages 
were:  Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Co.,  1,653 
tons  of  anthracite;  2,272  tons  bituminous, 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  120,223  tons  an- 
thracite, 2.247  tons  bituminous.  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Co..  190.150  tons  anthracite : 
189.262  tons  bituminous;  Westchester 
Lighting  Co..  30,599  tons  anthracite  and 
7.977    tons  bituminous. 

The  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  reports  net 
profits  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922  after 
depreciation,  depletion  and  Federal  income 
taxes  of  $760,496.  This  is  equal,  after  pre- 
ferred dividends  to  $5.77  a  share  on  the 
common    stock. 

The  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.  reports  net 
profits  for  the  quarter  of  $95,296,  after  de- 
preciation, Lleoletion  and  Federal  income 
taxes. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  Velva  Coal  Products  Co.,  J.  W.  Bliss, 

general  manager,  is  understood  to  be  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  development  of  a  lignite 
mining  project,  which  entails  the  expendi- 
ture   of   several    hundred    thousand    dollars. 


OHIO 

M.  F.  .McDermot,  president  of  the  Boone 
Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  was  called  to 
Pittsburgh  recently  by  the  death  of  his 
mother.  He  was  formerly  a  resident  in 
that  city  until  he  took  charge  of  the  Am- 
herst Fuel  Co.'s  Cincinnati  affairs  five 
years  ago. 

D.  W.  Riddle,  of  the  Riddle  Coal  Co., 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  was  in  Cincinnati  re- 
cently looking  over  the  affairs  of  his  branch 
office. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  has  announced  a  uni- 
form wage  reduction  of  $5  per  month  for 
the  several  grades  of  unlicensed  seamen  on 
the  Great  Lakes  for  the  1922  season. 

Frank  B.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Wini- 
frede  Coal  Co.,  after  a  visit  to  headquarters 
in  Cincinnati  has  returned  to  the  East  and 
after  looking  over  the  situation  at  the 
mines  in  West  Virginia  continued  on  to 
Philadelphia  to  lay  the  strike  situation  be- 
fore his  board  of  directors. 

Lake  H.  Bobbitt  takes  charge  as  man- 
ager for  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Mr.  Bobbitt  was  with  the  Wood 
Morton  Fuel  Co.  before  it  was  merged  with 
the  Ft.  Dearborn.  He  formerly  had  charge 
of  operations  and  sales  for  Quin  Morton's 
properties   at    Charleston. 
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The  H.  Walker  Coal  Co.,  TiltonviUe,  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  ?200.000 
to  mine  coal.  Incorporators  are  Henry 
Walker,  Joseph  Bainbridge,  Harry  J. 
Merkel,  Henry  G.  Verholt  and  Raymond  B. 
Ritson. 

Stripping  coal  at  the  mine  of  the  Wayne 
Coal  Co.,  near  New  Lexington  started  late 
in  April  and  during  the  first  three  days' 
operation  a  total  of  50  cars  were  loaded. 
No  trouble  with  the  striking  miners  has 
yet  taken   place. 

Holders  of  interests  in  the  AUled  Power 
Industries,  a  $10,000,000  trust  estate  of 
Columbus,  whicn  was  forced  in  the  hands 
of  Barton  Griffith,  Sr..  as  receiver  four 
months  ago,  are  trying  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  and 
lift  the  receivership.  The  liabilities  are 
approximately  $50,000  which  is  figured  as 
an  assessment  of  3  per  cent  on  the  in- 
terest holders.  In  the  meantime  the  coal 
property  has  been   idle. 


TEXAS 

Agents     for     Peale,     Peacock     &     Kerr,     a 

concern  operating  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Benedict,  Pa.,  recently  visited  Dallas 
and  placed  orders  for  seventy-flve  pneu- 
matic separators  or  air  tables  manufac- 
tured by  a  Dallas  firm.  Other  large 
concerns  have  recently  placed  orders  and 
the  use  of  the  machine  is  spreading  rapidly. 


OKLAHOMA 

Most  of  the  coal  mining  properties  in 
the  vicinity  of  Henryetta  are  in  good  con- 
dition, extensive  repairs  and  improvements 
having  been  made  during  the  slack  period 
before  the  strike.  However,  advantage  is 
being  taken  of  the  idle  time  and  the  mines 
are  being  renovated  and  put  in  condition 
for  a  rush  when  the  strike  is  settled.  The 
Crowe  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Cherokee  Fuel  Co., 
the  two  largest  operators  in  the  Henryetta 
field,  have  removed  their  offices  to  the 
Elks  Building.  These  companies  have  also 
organized  sales  and  advertising  depart- 
ments. The  Warden-Pullen  Co.  has  com- 
pleted the  new  tipple  at  its  mine  and  laid 
tracks    for    loading   and    switching    cars. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

.\  new  coal  field  is  being  opened  up  near 
Delmont  by  J.  B.  Johnson,  of  Scottdale. 
who  has  bought  a  tract  of  land,  and  is  tak- 
ing out  the  coal  by  stripping.  One  big 
steam   shovel   is  already  at  work. 

Provided  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax 
Is  upheld  the  income  to  the  state  from  the 
anthracite  tax  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1921  was  $3,150,799.65,  according  to 
operators'  coal  reports  filed  with  the  at- 
torney-general at  Harrisburg,  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  has  filed  notice  of 
an  increase  in  capital  stock  from  $15,736,250 
to  $16,134,250.  R.  C.  Kann,  New  York 
City,    is   treasurer. 

The  Bostoph  Coal  Co.  has  increased  its 
indebtedness  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  ;  Isaac 
Deisher.  president  and  treasurer,  Birks 
County. 

How  money  comes  round  to  him  who 
waits,  sometimes,  is  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  P.  Bufano,  of  Connellsville,  who  has 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  surface  of 
a  tract  of  534  acres  of  land  near  Ohiopyle. 
Coal,  timber  and  surface,  sold  at  different 
times,  for  which  Mr.  Bufano  paid  $1,100  in 
the  aggregate,  brought  him  $16,100.  The 
land  was  sold  to  the  East  Fayette  Coal  Co. 
W.  R.  Calverley,  formerly  president  of 
the  Union  Collieries  Co.,  has  disposed  of 
his  interesfs  in  that  concern.  He  still  re- 
tains his  affiliation  as  president  of  the 
Fayette  Coal  Corporation  and  the  Central 
Youghiogheny  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in 
Pittsburgh. 

An  old  boiler  house  containing  one  boiler 
was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Continental 
Colliery  of  the  L«hlg:h  Valley  Coal  Co.,  at 
Centralia,  late  in  April.  The  damage  was 
slight  as  the  building  was  of  wood  and  the 
boiler  abandoned. 

The  management  of  The  Pendleton  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  taken  over  bv  the  Finance 
and   Fuel   Corporation,   DuBois. 

The  X.  O.  Werder  estate,  containing  ap- 
proximately 4,600  acres  of  land,  underlaid 
with  2,000  acres  of  two  veins  of  Kittanning 
coal  has  been  purchased  from  Mrs  Werder 
and  other  heirs  by  the  Marion-Westmore- 
land CoUeries  Co.,  of  New  Florence,  a 
recently  organized  concern.  H.  W  Payne 
of  Pittsburgh  is  president  of  the  company. 
The  consideration  is  said  to  be  around 
$250,000.  The  Werder  estate  has  been 
operating  a  small  mine,  using  a  narrow- 
gage  road,  since  1917.  The  new  company 
plans  to  put  in  a  standard-gage  road  and 
equip  the  mine  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. 

The  Mason-Adams  Coal  Co..  J.  W.  Mason, 

Philadelphia,  president,  has  notified  the 
State  Department  of  an  increase  in  capital 
from    $39,600  to    $40,300. 


VIRGINIA 

W.  W.  Gardiner,  president  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Virginian  Coal  Co.,  of  Lynchburg, 
left  Cincinnati  for  the  meeting  of  the  New- 
port News  Coal  Exchange  early  in  May. 
Another  from  Cincinnati  to  attend  the 
meeting  was  W.  J.  Magee,  of  the  Carbon 
Fuel  Co. 

The  only  coal  contract  let  at  Norfolk 
recently  was  for  the  Shipping  Board's  re- 
quirements during  May  and  June.  No 
amount  was  specified  in  the  contract,  al- 
though 68,000  tons  per  month  has  been 
the  normal  consumption.  The  Fort  Dear- 
born Coal  Co.  got  the  contract  for  $4.70, 
and  other  bidders,  and  their  bids,  were: 
Crozer-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  $4.80 ;  Robert 
Hasler  &  Co.,  $4.81 ;  Kanawha-Fayette  Coal 
Co.,  $5  ;  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Corp.,  $5.25 
for  May  and  $5.50  for  June;  Dexter  & 
Carpenter  Co..  $5.30;  Leckey  Coal  Co., 
$5.50;  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  $5.93,  W.  C. 
Atwater    &    Co.,    current    market   prices. 


WASHINGTON 

F.  B.  Dodds,  receiver  of  the  Colville 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  has  been  instructed  to  sell 
the  property  of  the  concern  May  28.  The 
property  includes  the  mine  and  200  acres 
at    Valley. 

Settlements  made  between  Alexander 
Poison  and  G.  A.  Alexander  and  others  of 
Bellingham  together  with  the  filing  of  mort- 
gages totaling  $56,000.  assure  the  uninter- 
rupted development  of  the  Glacier  coalfields, 
said  to  be  the  richest  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Glacier  fields  have  been  tied  up  in  the 
courts  for  more  than  five  years. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Eviction  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted before  Justice  W.  M.  Riggs  of 
Moundsville,  Marshall  County,  in  the 
.Vorthern  Panhandle  District  by  the  Min- 
eral State  Coal  Co.  to  secure  possession  of 
company  houses  now  occupied  by  about 
thirty  families,  the  heads  of  which  ceased 
work  when  the  strike  began.  This  company 
resumed  operation  at  its  Parr's  Run  mine 
on  April  17  after  making  repairs  to  its 
cages. 

Coal  lands  on  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  upper  Potomac  Dis- 
trict will  be  developed  by  the  North  Branch 
Coal  Co..  which  has  just  been  organized 
by  business  men  of  Piedmont  and  Gor- 
mania.  This  company  is  capitalized  at 
$60,000  and  its  general  headquarters  will 
I")e  at  Piedmont.  Principal  figures  in  the 
new  concern  are  John  M.  Fahev.  P.  H. 
Fahey.  of  Piedmont ;  D.  C.  Ridings,  W.  G. 
Stine  and  W.  R.   Fishel,  of  Gormania. 

B.  M.  Lambie,  chief  of  the  Department 
of  Mines  of  West  A'irginia,  was  a  recent 
visitor  in  Clarksburg,  delivering  an  address 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Clarksburg  Mining 
Institute.  From  Clarksburg  he  went  to 
Pittsburgh   for  a  few   days  sojourn. 

The  New  Biver  Co.,  operating  in  the 
New  River  field  has  filed  notices  of  unlaw- 
ful detainer  against  Alex  M.  Martin  and 
others  who  not  only  refuse  to  give  up  com- 
pany houses  occupied  by  them  but  to  re- 
turn to  work.  The  men  against  whom 
notices  have  been  filed  have  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  vacate  the  company  houses  in  the 
near  future. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  was  a  visitor  in  the  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  markets  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April. 

Col.  W.  M.  Wylle.  vice-president  of  the 
Kanawha  Operators'  Association  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Boone  County  Coal 
Corporation,  was  at  Charles  Town,  attend- 
ing the  trial  of  the  "armed  marchers." 
Col.    Wylie   being  a    witness   for    the   state. 

If  upon  investigation  it  should  prove 
feasible,  the  L.ake  &  Export  Corporation 
of  Huntington,  will  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tract  of  coal  in  the  Government 
Naval  coal  reserves  of  .Alaska,  a  concession 
having  been  granted  by  the  Government. 
Negotiations  have  been  under  way  for  some 
time  betweon  the  company  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 


The  Elk  Biver  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  oper- 
ating at  Widen,  has  appointed  L.  M.  Hum- 
richouse  as  its  Eastern  sales  manager,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  just  made. 
This  company  was  formerly  represented  at 
Philadelphia  by  Ernest  Law  &  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

The     dock    of     the     Beiss     Coal     Co.,     at 

Superior,  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
first  cargo  of  coal  at  the  Head-of-the- 
Lakes  this  season.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  ship  carrying  the  coal  to  buck  her  way 
through  a  thick  coating  of  ice  to  reach 
harbor.  Following  this  delivery.  the 
Northwestern  Fuel  Co.  received  two  car- 
goes. These  arrived  a  day  later  and  ex- 
perienced less  difficulty  with  the  ice  than 
the  first  shipment. 

Fire  partially  wrecked  the  office  of  the 
Callaway  Fuel  Co.,  Milwaukee,  causing  only 
a  small  loss,  but  messing  up  things 
generally. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  White  Lake  Coal  Co.,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  exploration  of  coal  lands  in 
the  Osoyoos  District,  is  meeting  with  sat- 
isfactory results.  One  drill  hole  is  reported 
to  have  passed  through  seven  seams  of  coal 
in  a  depth  of  355  ft.,  while  in  another, 
lower  down  in  the  dip,  two  of  the  seams 
increased  to  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  respectively  of 
clean  coal.  The  coal  is  classified  as  semi- 
bituminous  of  high  quality.  The  property 
is  to  be  equipped  shortly  for  the  production 
of  from  100  to  500  tons  a  day. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Spring  Coal  Co.  for  a  review 
of  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  its  case  against  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  involving  sale  of  coal 
under  prices  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Admintstra- 
tion.  The  coal  company  lost  its  case  in 
the  lower  court.  It  contends  that  the  steel 
company  concealed  from  it  the  fact  that 
20,555  tons,  >\-hich  were  supplied  to  the 
steel  company  under  contract,  were  for 
foreign  bunkering  or  export,  having  been 
exported  to  Cuba,  and  that  the  coal  com- 
pany was  entitled  to  $1.35  a  ton  extra 
under  the  Fuel  administration  prices  which 
allowed  this  extra  cost  for  coal  for  foreign 
bunkering  or  export.  The  lower  court  in 
deciding  against  the  coal  company  held 
that  the  coal  was  not  sold  or  delivered  for 
foreign  bunkering  or  export. 

In  a  bill  in  the  Senate  the  creation  of 
a  new  National  Park  in  New  Mexico  cover- 
ing the  Mesealero  Apache  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  the 
White  Sands  and  Mai  Pais  Lava  Beds  is 
proposed  by  Senator  Bursum  of  that  State 
The  bill  stipulates  that  the  mining  laws, 
including  the  leasing  act,  shall  not  be  abro- 
gated by  creation  of  the  park  as  to  the  lands 
embraced  therein  and  that  coal  deposits  on 
the  Indian  reservation  may  be  leased  or 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  It 
is  also  provided  that  the  act  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  use  and  development  of 
electrical  power  incident  to  the  discharge 
of  water  from  the  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  an  open  competitive  ex- 
amination for  laboratorian  on  (Chemical, 
Physical,  Engineering),  on  June  21-22.  and 
Aug.  9-10.  Vacancies  in  the  Federal 
classified  service  throughout  the  United 
States,  including  the  Departmental  Service. 
Washington.  D.  C,  at  $1,200  to  $1,500  a 
year,  or  higher  or  lower  salaries,  will  be 
filled  from  this  examination,  unless  it  is 
found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill 
any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or 
promotion.  Appointees  whose  services  are 
satisfactory  may  be  allowed  the  increase 
granted  by  Congress  of  $20   a  month. 


Traffic  News 


In  the  complaint  of  the  Northern  States 
Power  Co.,  the  commission  has  authorized 
the  Watertown.  S.  D..  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  intervene,  the  case  relating  to 
rates  nn  fine  coal  from  points  in  Illinois. 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  to  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  suspended  until  Aug.  31 
the  proposal  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake 
R.R.  to  increase  rates  on  soft  coal  from 
Curtis  Mine,  Col.,  to  points  in  Colorado. 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  by  13Jc.  per  ton 


That  coal  rates  from  the  Jellico-Middles- 
boro  field  to  Louisville  should  be  reduced 
from  $1.90  to  $1.25  a  ton  in  order  to 
compete  with  western  Kentucky  operators 
who  have  a  rate  of  $1.40  for  approximately 
the  same  haul  was  the  contention  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Coal  .OPffto'?  As- 
sociation in  a  complaint  against  the  LoV'fl 
vTlle  &  Nashville,  by  an   I.  C.  C.  examiner 

^'The°Tr^afflc  Executive  Comnuttee.  Eastern 
Territory,  is  superseded  by  the  Traffic 
Executive     Association— Eastern     Territory, 

"k'^e'l^'r'e  ^oil^'co:.  ^;°f '"^Columbus,  Ohio 
has  complained  to  the  I.  C.  .C  against 
unreasonable  rates  on  an  intra-plant 
switching  movenaent  of  coal. 

The  Bie  Mandy  Coal  &  Mlnine  Co.,  oi 
Cincinnati,  alleges  unreasonable  rates  on 
coal  from  its  mines  on  Lenox  Road  to 
points  in  central  freight .  association  terri- 
tory to  Cincinnati  and  points  in  the  Cincin- 
nati switching   district.  

The  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  of  Cleveland^ 
alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  coke  from 
FaiFmont,  W.  Va.,  to  Josephme,  Pa. 

In    the    hearing    on     bunker    <^oa.l    T^es, 
before    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 
sion,   shippers   asked    tliat    lower    rates    be 
flUowed    for    bunker    and    export    coal    than 
for    coal    for    use    m    the    port.      For    the 
ilabar^a  Mining  Institute  and  the  Alabama 
operators,   S.  L.   Yerkes  sought  to   exact  a 
nromise     from     a     representative     of     the 
L   &  N   tliat  it  would  establish,  if  the  com- 
m'ission    permitted    lower    rates    on    bunker 
S)al    an  adjustment  for  Alabama  operators 
as    s  in  effect  at  Charleston.     The  railroad 
rlprtsentative    said    the    matter    would    be 
constdl?ed      John  Callahan,  of  the  National 
Coal    Association,   stated   that    any    change 
in    the    present    arrangement    would    have 
an  adverse  effect   on   the  export  coal   busi- 
ness  and   that   lower   rates   for   coal   going 
bllond    wis   not    a   discrimination    against 
port  users.     A.   E.  Beck,,  of   the   Merchants 
&    Manufacturers    Association     W.L.    An 
drews.   of  the   Consolidation   Cq^l  Co.,   and 
W     E.    Miller,    of    the    Baker-Wiitely    C;o„ 
all  of  Baltimore,  went  on   record  as  being 
opposed    to    any    change    m  _,the    present 
arfangement  at  Baltimore,  and  stated  that 
large  amounts  of  money  were   about  to  be 
fxp^ended  in  Port  facilities    which  would  be 
adversely    affected    by    any    change    in   the 
present  arrangement  at  that  port.     w.   vy. 
Houston  and  H.  C.  Wade,  representing  the 
Sirftime     Exchange    of    Norfolk    and    the 
Chamber   of    Commerce   of   that   City,   told 
the    commission    that    coal    going    beyond, 
whether  for  bunker  purposes  of  for  export, 
Siould  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  lower  rate 
At    the    conclusion    of    the    hearing    it    was 
agreed  that  a  statement  on  the  subject  by 
Secretary  Hoover  would  be  admitted  to  the 
ricord      The  Secretary  has  been  very  much 
interested   in    this    subject    because    of   the 
fact   that    much   export    coal    business    has 
recently    been    lost    to    England,    which    he 
attrilnites    to    our    rates.      The    Commission 
has  taken  the  whole  matter,  under  advise- 
ment and  will  render  a  decision  m  the  near 
future.  nf    XI     V 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  of  N.  1., 
alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  coke  frorn 
Everett.  Mass..  to  Hazard,  Palmerton,   and 

^\"ltl''u°'l:  Coa,  *  coke  Co.,  New  York, 
alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  large  ship- 
ments of  materials  from  various  Pennsyl- 
vania points  to  Lynch.  Ky. 

The  I  C  C.  has  dismissed  the  complaint 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  f'""'  OP"" 
ators-  Association  which  alleged  that  the 
practices  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  roads  from  March 
1  1920  to  Jan.  1,  1921,  in  the  distribution 
oif  coal  cars  to  mines  on  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  were  un- 
reasonable in  that  they  constituted  prefer- 
ence to  competing  operators  on  the  Penn- 
svlvinia,  central  region,  and  the  Lake 
Erie  The  commission  holds  that  the 
practices  complained  of  were  not  unreason- 
able or  prejudicial. 
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TJehUng  CO.  Equipment.  Uehling  Instru- 
Tnent  Co  Paterson,  N.  J.  Bulletin  ILi, 
PD  12  •  6  X  9  in.  :  illustrated.  Among  the 
equipment  described  for  making  fuel  sav- 
ines  possible  are  a  "Pyro-porus"  filter  for 
keeping  the  gas  sampling  lines,  clean  sep- 
a?Ite  recorder  for  the  engineer's  office,  in- 
mcator  for  mounting  on  boiler  front,  and 
dry  method  of  absorption. 


Obituary 


Walter  W.  Masters,  long  connected  witli 
the  G  en  Alum  Fuel  Co.  and  its  Cincinnati 
office  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  April 
Sg  Mr  Masters  was  stricken  while  m 
Columbus  and  his  case  was  diagnosed  as 
kcutrBrighfs  disease.  He  was  buried  in 
his  old  home  at  Sardinia,  Ohio. 

Eueene  DuBose  Reynolds,  retired  coal 
operator,  died  late  in  April  at  Daytona 
Fla.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  president  for  a 
number  of  years  of  the  Blocton  Mining  Co 
Hills  Creek  Mining  Co.,  and  organized  and 
was  president  of  the  Summitt  Coal  .Co.  for 
a  time  He  was  also  formerly  president  of 
the  Blocton  Savings  Bank  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
was  well  known  throughout  the  district. 
Interment  took  place  at  Monteyallo,  Ala 
Thomas  tittle,  former  superintendent  of 
the  Big  Muddy  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  mines  at 
Herrin  and  Murphysboro.  111.,  died  recently 
m  Mayo  Bros,  hospital,  Rochester.  Minn. 
He  was  widely  acquainted  in  southern 
Illinois,  having  held  the  position  as  state 
mine  inspector  several  years   ago. 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  formerly  coal  director 
for  District  IS.  (Eastern  British  Colurab  a 
andlhe  Province  of  Alberta),  died  recently 
in  Vancouver.  B.  C.  He  was  a  highly  re- 
spected mining  man  and  contractor. 


Publications  Received 
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J  H  Panabaker,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  was 
elected  president  and  other  officers  we^f 
named  as  follows:  W.  A.  Dalton.  Gary,  first 
vice-president ;  P^y  A.  Macy.  Indianapo  is, 
second  vice-president,  and  George  E.  Brun- 
ner,   Kokomo,   treasurer. 

The  new  board  of  directors  foilow'S :  E.  M. 
Debos.  Hammond,  W.  Boyd.  Lapor^; 
Charles  Moellering,  Ft.  Wayne;  C.  W. 
Grant.  Logansport ;  A.  J.  Krabbe^  if^H' 
ette  ■  Conrad  Heet,  Richmond  ;  C.  F.  Meyer, 
Jr.,  Indianapolis ;  M.  O.  Martin.  Terre 
Haute ;  J.  M.  Winstandley.  Bedford,  and 
Morris  Clark,  Liberty. 

Kentucky-Tennessee     Coal     Operators' 
Association 

About  twentv  mine  owners  and  others 
met  at  Pineville.  Ky.,  late  in  April  and 
formed  the  Kentucky-Tenn,essee  Coal 
Operators'  Association.  After  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  new  association  had  been 
read  which  provide  for  a  closer  understand- 
ing with  labor  and  co-operation  with  the 
mining  bureaus  of  the  two  states,  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  as  officers:  President, 
W.  B  Young,  of  Nashville,  vice-president, 
M  T.  Roach  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  treas- 
turer,  R.  B.  Moss,  of  Pinesville,  and  D. 
Stewart  Miller,  of  Knoxville,  commissioner 
and  secretary.  It  is  understood  that  the 
headquarters  of  the  association  will  be  es- 
tablished in  Knoxville. 


Coming  Meetings 


The  following  publications,  which  have 
recently  been  issued,  are  obtainable  from 
the   Bureau    of   Mines.    Washington.    D.    C. . 

Serial  2319,  "Prevention  of  Illness  Among 
Miners  " 

Serial  2321,  "Mine  Timber  Preservation. 
Serial    2325.    "Fighting    a    Mine    Fire    with 
Its  Own  Gases."  ^      ,  ,,.  . 

Serial  2334,  "Fatalities  at  Coal  Mines  m 
February.  1922."  .  _, 

Serial  2338,  "Physiological  Effects  of  ex- 
posure to  Low  Concentrations  of  Carbon 
Monoxide."  ,    _„„  „;.„„ 

Serial  2320.  "Performance  of  Fan-pipe 
Installations   in   Metal    Mines." 

Serial  2326.  "Platinum." 

Serial    2327,    "Soapstone.  ' 

Serial  2333,   "Epsomite.'  .         . 

Serial  2335,  "Tests  of  Hand  Extmgnishers 
on    Zinc-Dust    Fires."  t  ;t„cu,Tt^ 

Serial   2336.    "Bibliography   of  Literature 

""sfAT^Sfi'  "The   Northwest   Experiment 
Station   of   the   Federal    Bureau   of   Mines 

Serial  2339.  "Drilling  and  Dustiness  or 
^  Serr^*?318'^'"The  Unsaturated  Hydrocar- 
bon Constituents  of  Gas  from  Destructive 
Distillation   of  a  Water-Gas   Tar   and    Coal 

'serial'  2323,   "The   Smoke   Problem" 
Serial  2331.  "Water  Gas  Tar  Emulsions. 


Association  Activities 


Trade  Literature 


Chicaeo  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chi.-.ago. 
Ill  has  published  a  four-page  fo^er  on 
L  tie  Giant  coal  drills.  ?how.ns  the  drills 
in  operation  in  a  coal  mine  in  Alab.ima.— 

•'^  Mariifn''steel  BuU  Wheels.  Calf  Wheels. 
St<.el  Band  Wheels  and  Steel  Tub  K.ms. 
Marion  Machine.  Foundry  &  Suppl>  Co 
Marion  Ind.  Bulletin  R35.  Pp.  4;  8  x  11 
in.;    illustrated.— Advertiser.  nTo,i,,„ 

Marion  Steel  Turnl.uckle  Derricks.  Marion 
Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co  Marion. 
Ind.  Bulletin  530.  Pp.  8  ;  8  x  11  in. ,  il- 
lustrated.— Advertiser. 


Indiana    Retail    Coal    Merchants' 
Association 

More  than  two  hundred  Hoosier  retail 
coal  merchants  gathered  at  the  sixth  an- 
nual   convention    of    the    association    in    in- 

''''ln%'he'afternoon  G.  F.  Olwin  manager  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Indianapolis, 
urged  upon  those  present  the  importance  ot 
building  up  good  will  for  the  coal  industry 
through  better  luisiness  methods. 

Tn  his  annual  report.  Secretary  '^eagley 
pointed  out  that  the  membership  had  de- 
creased during  the  year,  due  to  the  ad- 
verse conditions  which  have  confronted  coal 
men    during    the    past    eighteen    months. 

In  his  opening  address.  President  E.  E. 
Heller  of  Indianapolis,  said  that  the  worst 
is  over,  and  that  when  the  coal  strike  conies 
to  an  end.  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
business  on  a  business  basis. 


National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion. Fifth  annual  convention  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago.  111.,  May  18-20.  Executive 
secretary,  Joseph  E.  O'Toole,  South  Penn 
Square,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary,  F.  O.  Sandstrom, 
Boston   Building,   Denver,   Col. 

Slissouri  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Ma-  16 
and  17  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Secretary.  F.  A.  Parker,  Arcade  Bldg.,  S'... 
Louis.    Mo. 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 
May  24  to  25.  Committee  on  arrangements. 
Harry  N.  Taylor,  chairman.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold  and  Walter  Cunningham 

The  -American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  De- 
troit, June  1  and  2.  Secretary,  G,  tl. 
Merryweather,  Union  Fuel  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
III 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.,   May   22   to    25. 

National  Association  of  Porehaslng 
Agents  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Exposition  Park  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
May  13-20.  Secretary.  S.  C.  McLeod,  130 
W.  42nd  St..   New   York   City. 

Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  May  15.  at  Sydney. 
N.  S.,  Canada.  Secretary.  E.  C.  Hanrahan, 
Sydney.   N.  S. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1,  1922.  at  Atlantic 
City  N  J.  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer. J.  K.  Rittenhouse.  Engineers  Club 
Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

The  twentv-seventh  annual  convention  of 
•he  Illinois  "  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers'  Association  will  be  held  at  th. 
Hotel  Highland,  Delavan  Lake.  Delavan. 
Wis..  June  13.  14.  15.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan.  Chicago.  111. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Trenton.  N.  J..  June  . 
and  S. 

Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association  of  Texas. 
Seventeenth  annual  convention  at  Green- 
ville Tex.  Mav  15  and  16.  Banquets  on 
both'  nights  will  be  tendered  the  associa- 
tion th.?t  on  Wednesday  night  being  given 
bv  the  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  on  Thursday  by  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Men.     Secretary.   C.  R.  Goldman.   Dallas. 

National  Safety  Council.  Eleventh  annual 
Safety  Congress  at  Detroit.  Mich..  Aug.  ^ 
to  Sept  1  Executive  secretary.  \\ .  «■ 
Cameron,  North  Michigan  -We.  Chicago.  111. 
Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America  -^ill 
meet  Dec  13.  14  and  15  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
secretary!  H.'  D.  Mason.  Jr.,  911  Chamber 
of   Commerce   Bldg.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
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Progress  in  Design  of  Mining  Machines  Has  Greatly 
Reduced  Labor  Cost  of  Cutting  Kerf  in  Coal 

Review  of  Different  Types  of  Machines — How  Union  Restrictions 
Hamper  Progress  Records  of  Work  Accomplished  by  Old  and 
New   Types   and  Information  as  to   Current   Used  'in    Cutting 


MINING  machines  are  now  cutting  as  many  as 
sixty  places  in  a  shift  and  averaging  thirty  to 
thirty-five  plates.  With  coal  8  ft.  thick  and  a 
place  15  ft.  wide  the  tonnage  obtained  would  be  between 
1,200  and  2,300  tons  per  day.  The  new  machines  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  labor  formerly  necessary.  Some  do 
not  have  to  be  unloaded,  merely  per.sonally  conducted 
from  job  to  job,  and  at  that  they  carry  their  conductor 
with  them.  So  easy  is  it 
to  handle  some  of  these 
machines  that  the  work  of 
cutting  tends  to  become  as 
light,  if  not  as  pleasant, 
as  tending  a  steam  engine 
or  an  electric  generator  on 
the  surface. 

As  no  stationary  engi- 
neer would  wish  to  make 
his  piston  make  one  stroke 
less  than  that  for  which 
it  is  designed,  so  no  man 
running  one  of  these 
labor-saving  machines 
would  care  to  diminish  by 
a  ton  the  quantity  it  would 
cut.  For  this  reason  a 
day-wage  scale  is  well 
suited  to  cutting  with  ma- 
chinery of  this  type,  and 
if  a  tonnage  scale  must 
be  made  it  should  be  much 
lower  than  that  fixed  for 
the  early  breast  machines, 
which  involved  much  labor 
and  made  comparatively 
little  headway. 

The  relative  outputs  of 
modern   and  less   modern 

machines  are  indicated  by  the  new  scale  formulated  by 
ihe  Monongahela  Coal  Association,  the  operators  com- 
prising which  own  sixty-five  mines  on  the  Monongahela 
Ry.  and  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  R-R-  This  scale, 
posted  Feb.  23,  gives  the  following  room-and-pillar 
mining  rates:  Breast  machine,  9c.  per  ton;  shortwall 
machine,  8c.,  and  arcwall  machine,  4.5c.  When  it  is 
understood  that  the  tonnage  rate  set  is  expected  to 
reward  the  operati-ve  who  handles  the  machine  as  well 


FIG. 


Usu,  Utilliiaii  Machmem  Co. 


PUNCHER  IN  THICK  COAL,  ILLINOIS  MINE 

Jloie  ton  fitly  teimed  a  pick  machine,  but  usually  known  in 
coal-niin-'  vernacular  by  the  name  given.  This  machine  cuts  an 
ideal  kerf,  which  causes  the  coal  to  fall  forward  when  shot  down 
much  as  a  tree  falls  when  cut  by  an  axe.  The  coal  so  cut  breaks 
into  large  lumps  but  does  not  form  a  solid  wall,  and  so  is  readily 
loaded.  The  slack  is  coarse  and  more  readily  vendible  than  "bug 
dust."  But  the  pimcher  has  lost  much  of  its  popularity.  It 
involves  too  much  work  and  skill  and  is  slow  in  action.  This  is 
an  old  illustration,  showing  what  was  regarded  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the   century  as  the   last   and  best  word   in   undercutting. 


as  the  operator  who  provides  it,  it  will  be  realized  that 
a  bigger  advantage  even  than  that  reflected  in  the 
figures  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  more  up-to-date 
equipment. 

Especially  is  this  true  because  rapid  cutting  makes 
it  possible  to  get  a  large  tonnage  from  a  small  area, 
reducing  haulage,  ventilation,  pumping  and  supervision 
costs.  With  some  machines  it  makes  it  possible  to  oper- 
ate by  methods  under 
which  the  roof  could  not 
be  controlled  were  a  slower 
method  of  mining  adopt- 
ed. The  coal  is  pulled  from 
under  the  roof  so  speedily 
that  it  is  out  before  the 
measures  have  adjusted 
themselves  so  that  they 
can  fall.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  under 
some  conditions  roof 
demolition  is  a  progres- 
sive series  of  failures  in- 
stead of  a  single  collapse, 
and  with  speedy  extrac- 
tion the  fall  may  not  occur 
till  the  worker  has  worked 
his  way  well  out  of  dan- 
ger. Slowness  in  opera- 
tion always  results  in  loss 
of  coal. 

Just  as  the  first  at- 
tempts at  the  steam  pro- 
pulsion of  ships  simulated 
the  oar  and  its  movement, 
just  as  the  first  mowing 
machines  imitated  the 
hand  scythe  and  its  oper- 
ation, so  early  efforts  to 
produce  a  mining  machine  borrowed  the  action  of  the 
hand  pick.  Whereas  the  "steam  rowboat"  and  the  horse- 
operated  scythe  were  failures,  however,  the  pneumatic 
puncher  after  a  term  of  development  attained  a  marked 
degree  of  success. 

Across  the  Atlantic  our  British  friends  developed  the 
disk  and  bar  undercutters.  The  first  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  huge  circular  saw  that  may  be  drawn  along 
the   face,   cutting  a  narrow   gash   beneath   the   coal   in 
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'_!/  Maniifacturinj  Co. 

VIR    2       ARCWALL  MINING  MACHINE  CUTTING  BAND  IN    MIDDLE  OF  SEAM  WITHOUT  LEAVING  TRACK 
S:^-^c.^^^^J.a.^es^a..j.o.^^  -^    -  rocs   a.e 

absolutely  all  ot  ^'^'=j^|=»j'J,'?  t^^g^"^'  ^.^Sms  have  been  cut  in  an  eight-hour  day. 


As  many 


depth  equal  to  almost  half  the  diameter  of  the  disk. 
The  bar  machine  is  essentially  a  helix  carrying  cutter 
bits  on  its  circumference.  After  being  forced  endwise 
under  the  coal  this  bar,  or  helix,  is  fed  along  trans- 
versely, its  action  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
revolving  or  drill  mortiser  sometimes  used  in  wood- 
working. 

In  this  country  two  general  types  of  machines  have 
attained  success — the  puncher  and  the  chain  cutter. 
The  first  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  its 
operation,  advantages  and  shortcomings  are  well  known 
to  most  mining  men.  Although  a  few  machines  of  this 
kind  were  built  for  electrical  operation,  those  now  in 
use  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  without  exception  driven  by 
compressed  air.  They  are  virtually  air-operated  picks 
mounted  on  wheels.  Their  effectiveness  in  undercut- 
ting depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  brute  strength 
and  skill  of  the  men  who  operate  them.  It  is  not 
without  deliberate  intention  that  strength  is  mentioned 
first. 

This  machine,  however,  possesses  three  cardinal  ad- 


vantages. It  is  comparatively  cheap  in  first  cost,  and 
the  overhead  charges  on  a  mine  equipped  with  punchers 
is  in  corresponding  proportion.  The  exhaust  from  such 
machines  aids  ventilation  and  tends  to  cool  the  working 
places  where  they  are  used.  The  undercut  made  by  the 
puncher  is  of  triangular  cross-section,  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  being  to  the  rear.  This  permits  the  coal  to 
fall  readily  when  shot  down  and  tends  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  lump  size.  The  tumble  thus  given  to  the 
coal  also  shakes  it  piece  from  piece,  making  shoveling 
easier.  Thousands  of  these  machines  are  still  in  daily 
use. 

Of  the  chain  cutters  three  general  types  are  now  used: 
(1)  The  breast  machine;  (2)  the  continuous  under- 
cutter,  either  short  wall  or  longwall,  and  (3)  the  center 
cutter'  (including  the  top  cutter)  which  may  make  either 
a  circular  or  a  straight-face  cut. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  types  three  others 
have  been  used  to  some  extent.  These  include  the  Hess 
dustless  machine,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
English  bar  machine  previously  mentioned;  the  Jeffrey 


PIG.  3. 

Breast  Cutter 


This  cutter  has  to 
be  sumped  into  the 
coal  and  withdi-awn 
again  two,  three, 
four  or  more  times 
in  making  a  single 
cut  across  a  face. 
Between  cuts  it 
must  be  moved  over 
with  bars.  It  cuts 
onlv  at  or  near  the 
bottom.  Note  the 
bad  band  at  about 
the  level  of  the 
man's  head.  Cer- 
tain machines,  not 
breast  cutters,  are 
constructed  to  cut 
sucli  a  parting  so 
as  to  leave  the  coal 
clean,  and  in  such 
a  mine  tliere  would 
be  no  bug  dust. 


Caurtesv.  JeSreu  Mmutmtminf  Co. 
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Manufacturing  Co 


FIG.  4.  SHORTWALL  MACHINE  ON  POWER  TRUCK  ENTERING  A  LOW  ROOM 

These  machines  can  safely  make  turns  that  are  but  httle   easier   than   those  laid   in  mines   where   mining   is   done  hy 

hand.     A  reel  for  the  power  cable  is  shown   near  the  rear  man.     Note  the  daylight  showmg  at  the  drift  mouth 

to   the   right   of  the   illustration.      The   rock   roof   is   unusually  strong  for  a  room  so   near  the  surface. 


J 


heading  machine  and  the  Oldroyd  machine.  The  head- 
ing machine  is  composed  of  practically  three  breast 
machines  (one  lying  flat  along  the  floor  and  two  on  edge, 
one  at  either  side  of  the  bottom  cutter),  a  heavy  pick- 
ing device  to  knock  down  the  coal  and  a  set  of  conveyors 
to  remove  the  mined  material  and  deliver  it  to  a  pit  ear 
at  the  rear.  This  machine  is  first  forced  forward  into 
the  coal  face  along  one  rib,  making  one  bottom  and  two 
side  cuts.  After  it  has  penetrated  the  coal  to  the  limit 
of  its  travel  it  is  withdrawn  and  moved  sidewise  a 
distance  almost  equal  to  its  own  width  (about  5  ft.). 
Here  another  cut  is  made.  This  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  full  width  of  the  room  or  heading  has  been 
covered. 

The  Oldroyd  machine  in  appearance  strongly  re- 
sembles the  shortwall  undercutter,  except  that  the 
cutter  bar  is  carried  at  the  end  of  a  set  of  pantagraph 


arms  which  are  pivoted  to  a  vertical  turntable  on  the 
front  of  the  machine  body.  By  this  arrangement  a  cut 
may  be  made  at  any  height  within  reach  of  the  arms. 
Also  a  cut  may  be  made  in  any  direction.  Thus,  if 
desired,  an  undercut  and  any  number  of  shear  cuts  may 
be  made  in  the  coal  face.  It  is  claimed  for  this  machine 
that  it  makes  a  large  percentage  of  lump,  as  it  releases 
the  coal  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 

The  breast  machine  consists  of  a  horizontal  frame- 
work that  telescopes  within  a  pan  and  around  which  a 
cutting  chain  revolves.  Coal  is  cut  only  on  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  frame.  In  operation  a  room  face  is 
undermined  by  forcing  the  frame  bearing  the  chain 
successively  under  the  face,  the  machine  between  runs 
being  moved  sidewise  a  distance  equal  to  its  own  width. 

This  machine  requires  much  prying  about  as  well 
as  the  frequent  setting  and  manipulation  of  jacks.     It 


CoJUtrsU    HullU 

FIG.  5.     SHORTWALL  .AlA'llIM:   iTTTIXG  ACROSS  THE  h\\ri--_   LX  A   WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  MINE 
The  shortwall   cutter   sumps    itself   into   the   coal   face   and    then  cuts  from  the  side,  being  pulled  forward  by  tlie  steel 
chain  shown,  the  movement  being  provided  by  the  machine  itself.     Wliere  the  union  does  not  limit  the  num- 
ber of  loaders  working  after  a  machine,  as  it  too   often    does,    a  cutter    like   this  can   do   much  more 
work   than   the   older  type   of   breast   machine.      It  should  be  given  a  lower  wage  scale   than 
the  old-style   electric   sumping  machine. 
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FIO.    6. 

Parting  Cutter 

This  machine 
I  Ills  ut  tlif  top  or, 
within  limits,  at 
lower 


As   will    be 


noted,  it  stays  on 
the  rails  when  cut- 
ting and  saves  the 
w  n  r  k  of  loading 
unil     tmloading     at 


cut. 


It    is 


shown  in  this  illus- 
tiation  starting  a 
kerf  in  a  parting  a 
fdot  or  more  from 
the  roof. 


has  been  extensively  adopted,  however,  and  many  thou- 
sands are  in  everyday  operation  and  an  appreciable 
peixentage  of  the  bituminous  output  of  the  United 
States  is  produced  by  its  aid. 

In  this  counti-y  much  favor  has  been  shown  to  the 
shortwall  undercutter.  In  this  device  the  cutter  bar, 
which  ranges  from  5  to  10  ft.  in  length,  extends  for- 
ward from  the  end  of  the  box  or  case  containing  the 
driving  motor  and  mechanism.  In  operation  a  sumping 
cut  is  made  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  after  the 
cutter  bar  has  fully  buried  itself  beneath  the  coal  the 
whole  machine  is  pulled  sidewise  across  the  face  to  the 
opposite  rib.     All  movements  are  made  under  power. 

Machine  Easily  Loaded  by  Swiveling  Skidway 

One  refinement  or  comparatively  recent  addition  to 
the  mechanism  of  this  machine  is  a  tilting  and  swiveling 
skidway  upon  the  truck  that  conveys  the  undercutter 
from  place  to  place.  This  permits  the  machine  to  be 
slid  off  the  truck  while  pointed  toward  the  place  where 
it  will  sump  in.  In  replacing  the  machine  on  the  truck 
it  moves  up  the  inclined  skidway  under  its  own  power 
in  one  continuous  movement  from  the  face. 


Canutes!/    Moiuln-Oardiitr    Ehctrio    Clt. 

The  longwall  machine  is  similar  to  the  shortwall  ex- 
cept that  the  cutter  bar  is  hinged  to  che  driving 
mechanism.  By  this  means  the  major  axes  of  the 
machine  body  and  cutter  bar  may  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  In  this  position  the  width  of 
the  machine  from  the  face  amounts  to  only  about  2i 
ft.,  and  timbers  set  with  this  much  clearance  need  not 
be  disturbed.  The  resistance  to  movement  also  is  po.s- 
sibly  somewhat  less  than  with  the  shortwall  machine. 

Center  and  top  cutters  are  perhaps  the  bulkiest  and 
most  expensive  of  the  machines  intended  to  merely  mine 
the  coal  without  displacing  it  or  putting  it  onto  a  pit 
car.  They  are,  however,  as  will  be  shown  later,  far 
more  rapid  in  action  than  any  of  the  types  previously 
described.  Of  these  the  arcwall  probably  is  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  used. 

This  consists  of  a  mechanism  strongly  resembling  a 
shortwall  machine  mounted  permanently  on  a  truck  i:i 
such  manner  that  it  may  be  swiveled  or  revolved  by 
power.  It  also  may  be  raised  and  lowered  upon  h.< 
supporting  standards  under  power  throughout  a  con- 
siderable range.  The  maximum  width  of  room  that 
can  be  driven  from  a  single  track  with  a  machine  of 


X   ITS  POWER  TRUCK 

their  length  and  weight  these  ungainly  machines  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  enter  rooms  with  comparativt 
ie  lUspite  sharp  turns  and  adverse  grades.     The  reel  is  carried  on  the  trailer  in  the  rear.     Wlun  this  machine 
IS  cultms  It  is  only   18   in.   high   ami  so  can   work  in  extremeh    low  coal  without  difflcuU> . 
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this  kind  is  twice  rhe  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
turntable  to  the  end  of  the  cutter  bar. 

The  straight-face  machine  is  similar  in  most  respects 
to  the  arcwall  except  that  by  means  of  a  Y-shaped  cam 
on  the  turntable  the  cutter  bar  is  retracted'  in  the 
center  of  its  sweep  across  the  face  so  that  its  end  is 
caused  to  move  in  a  straight  line.  The  end  or  face  of 
the  place  being  driven  is  thus  made  straight  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  ribs.  It  is  claimed  that  with  this 
method  of  cutting  the  coal  is  brought  down  with  less 
explosive  than  when  the  face  is  curved. 

Supplying  adequate  power  wherewith  to  drive  cut- 
ting machines  is  an  ever-present  and  sometimes 
vexatious  problem  at  the  mines.  The  working  faces 
are  almost  invariably  remote  from  the  source  of  energy 
supply,  with  the  result  that  low  voltage  is  perhaps  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected,  as  the  mining  machine  usually  draws 
its  current  from  the  trolley  wire,  often  at  points  whei-e 
it  is  not  paralleled  by  a  feeder,  and  through  possibly 
some  hundreds  of  feet  of  flexible  double-conductor  cable. 

Recognizing  this  fact  the  manufacturers  of  this  type 
of  equipment  have  built  their  machines  accordingly, 
with  the  result  that  the  coal  cutters  of  today  are  of 
sufficiently  rugged  construction  to  withstand  safely  the 


FIG. 


Courtesy    Jtffren    M'lniilartunnff    Co. 
SHORT \V.\LL  CUTTKK  ENDING  CUT 


The-  .shortwall  cutter  keeps  closer  to  the  face  than  the  breast 
machine  and  so  makes  it  unnecessary  to  keep  a  larere  area  un- 
propped.  In  this  instance  a  steel  rope  is  used  to  pull  the  m«chini' 
forward  against  the  coal  being  cut. 


rough  usage  to  which  they  inevitably  will  be  subjected. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  suggest  by  this  that  these 
devices  are  indestructible,  as  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  As  now  built,  however,  they  will  endure  almost 
indefinitely,  ordinary  wear  and  tear  expected,  the  use 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Wear  of  mechanical  parts, 
of  course,  cannot  be  avoided,  this  naturally  being  most 
rapid  on  the  picks  that  do  the  actual  cutting. 

Power  readings  and  contrasts  of  operating  time  con- 
sumed by  machines  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely misleading.  As  one  manufacturer  puts  it, 
"there  are  so  many  variables  in  this  problem  that  pub- 
lished data  would  give  an  erroneous  impression  almost 
inevitably  and  might  lead  to  misconception  by  the 
I'eader.  The  tendency  always  is  to  reason  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general  on  data  of  this  sort.  The  length 
of  cutter  bar,  the  height  of  the  coal,  the  character  of 
the  coal  itself,  including  the  presence  or  absence  of 
impurities,  the  character  of  the  bottom,  the  character 
of  the  current  available  (whether  alternating  or  direct) 
and  the  voltage,  the  way  in  which  the  cutter  bits  are 
kept  up  or  not  kept  up,  the  feeding  speed  used,  the 
general  condition  of  the  machine  and  even  the  personal 
equations  of  the  operator  and  his  helper  are  all  items 
that  vary  from  place  to  place  and   from  time  to  time 


PIG.   9.     CONTINUOUS  CUTTEK   IN  A  KENTUCKY  MINE 
This  machine  uses  a  chain  to  pull  it  forward  to  its  work.     The 

links  of  this  chain  rest   in   suitable  pockets  cast   in   the   peripherv 

of  the  pulleys  by  which   it  is  actuated. 

even  in  the  same  mine  or  in  the  same  part  of  the  same 
mine." 

Now,  suppose  that  the  power  and  the  time  consumed 
in  an  operation  of  this  kind,  these  amounts  depending 
entirely  on  the  various  conditions  encountered,  are  noted 
under  particularly  favorable  circumstances.  In  such  a 
case,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  power  and  time,  the 
record  would  be  good.  In  considering  other  mines,  how- 
ever, where  the  conditions  were  less  favorable  such 
results  would  be  valueless.  Even  figures  on  average 
time  of  cutting  and  power  consumption  might  be  highly 
misleading. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations  and  their  obvious 
consequences  too  much  dependence  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  figures  here  presented.  These  records,  however, 
have  been  drawn  from  several  sources  and  are  believed 
to  be  typical  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  mines 
specified. 

Thus  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  reports  from  Jen- 
kins, Ky.,  as  follows  concerning  its  operation  of  the 
arcwall  machine:  "We  have  cut  as  many  as  sixty  places 
with  one  machine  in  one  shift,  but  as  a  rule  we  average 
cutting  from  thii-ty  vo  thirty-five.  The  machine  used 
has  an  8-ft.  cutter  bar  and  makes  a  cut  of  this  depth 
in  a  parting  from  33  to  35  in.  from  the  bottom.  The 
power  consumed  varies  with  the  character  of  this  part- 
ing. In  most  places  it  is  soft  and  no  more  power  is 
required  than  is  consumed  by  an  ordinary  shortwall 
machine  when  cutting  in  coal. 

"The  rooms  are  necked  by  the  arcwall  machine  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  They  are  driven  from  12  to  15 
ft.  wide  and  the  coal  after  being  cut  in  the  center  of 
the  bed  is  shot  in  two  benches.  Usually  three  holes 
are  placed  in  the  bottom  bench  and  two  in  the  upper  one. 
If  the  coal  is  undercut  three  holes  are  required.  When 
cut  in  the  center,  one  center  and  two  rib  shots  are 
necessary  in  the  lower  bench  and  two  rib  shots  suffice 
for  the  upper  one." 

One   ob.iection    sometimes   raised   to   the    employment 


C'litfU-^ij  Giwdittilii   Mfliiul'ii-tiiriiw  Co. 

FIG.  10.     ALTERNATING-CURRENT  COAL  CUTTER 
Cuitins   the   coal    face   at    the   Tarnay   Collieries   Co.'s   mine   at 
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Longwall  Cutter 

This  machine  hug3 
the  coal  so  closely 
that  posts  can  be 
set  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  face.  It 
will  work  in  the 
lowest  of  coal, 
crawl  up  difficult 
grades,  and  few 
places  are  so  tight 
that  it  cannot 
worm  its  way 
through.  When  at 
work  the  cutter  bar 
and  machine  body 
.stand  at  right  an- 
gles  to  each   other. 


of  the  arcwall  machine  (but  which  probably  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  type  of  coal  cutter)  is  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  making  it  cut  out  a  parting  if  it  be  both 
hard  and  narrow.  Just  as  an  ordinary  handsaw  cutting 
soft  wood  with  the  grain  will  tend  to  deviate  from  a 
straight  course  when  it  encounters  a  hard  layer  nearly 
parallel  with  its  cut,  so  the  cutter  bar  tends  to  push  out 
of  a  band  of  hard  bone  and  operate  in  the  softer  coal. 

Breast  and  Shortwall  Results  in  Illinois 

Results  obtained  by  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  on  breast 
and  shortwall  machines  in  certain  of  its  mines  in 
southern  Illinois  are  shown  in  Table  I.  The  breast 
machine  operating  at  mine  No.  11,  at  Kortkamp,  was 
cutting  in  the  No.  6  bed  of  Illinois,  which  is  reported  to 
be  of  medium  hardness.  It  does  not  contain  nearly 
as  much  sulphur,  or  blackjack,  as  is  found  in  the  Kin- 
caid  mine. 

Both  of  the  other  machines  operated  in  mine  No.  7, 
at  Kincaid,  where  also  the  No.  6  bed  in  the  Illinois 
series  is  being  worked.  The  cutting  is  said  to  be  about 
as  hard  as  is  found  in  any  mine  operated  by  this  com- 
pany, sulphur  balls  and  blackjack  being  frequently 
encountered.  In  addition  to  the  data  given  in  the  table 
it  is  reported  that  the  power  consumed  in  moving  the 
shortwall    machine    from    room   to   room   amounted   to 


TABLE  I.   RECORD  OF  THREE  TESTS  OF  MACHINES  IN  MINKS  OF 
THE  PEABODY  COAL  CO. 
Type   119 

Breast  Type  HHD 

Machine,  Breast  Type  CE  7 

3   ft.    n    in.  Machine,  Shortwall 

x6  ft.  0  in.  3  ft.  4  in.  X  Machine, 

Cutter,  6  ft.  0  in.  6  ft.  6  in. 

4}  in.  Kerf,  Cutter,  Cutterbar, 

at  Mine  No.  I  3i  in.  Kerf,*  55  in.  Kerf,t 

Kortkamp,  at  Mine  No,  7  at  Mine  No.  7 

111.  Kincaid.     ni.  Kincaid,     111. 

Number  of  runs  made 12  II  6J 

Av.  time  of  cutting  in  eacli  run..            4  niin.  4  niin.  49.  I  min.| 

\v.  time  backing  out  of  each  run          J  min.  I  niin 

.■\v.  depth  of  cut 5  ft.  6  in.  5  ft.  6  in.  5  ft.    10}   in. 

Av.  width  of  cut 3  ft.  2  in.  3  ft.  2  in.  34  ft.    IJin. 

Av.  area  undercut I7.4sq.ft.  I7.6sq.ft.  I99,lsq.ft. 

Av.  voltage 250  219  266 

.\v.  kw.-hr.  consumed  per  cut  .  .              0.92  I.  18  9.66 

Av.  watt-hr.  per  sq.ft.  of  out 49.  66.  48.5 

..V.  height  of  coal 7  ft.  7  ft.  6  in.  7  ft.  6  in. 

Kw.-hr.  consumed  per  ton......             0.19  0  24  0.175 

.\v.  kw.-hr.  consumed  cutting  in              0.85  1.07  .... 

.\v.kw.-hr.consiuned  backing  out              0.06  0.  II  .... 

Time  unl-'ading  per  room ....  4.5inin.  .... 

Time  loadingperroom ....  4  min.  .... 

A  V.  time  of  moving ....  ....  25  min. 

Time  of  unloading  and  setting  up              ....  ....  75  min. 

'Time  of  loading ....  ....  9.2  min« 

Av.  No.  of  bits  used ....  ....  55.5 

Av.  tons  cut. .. ....  ....  55.4 

Av.  No.  of  bits  used  per  ton. ...        '     . . . .  ....  I 

*  Five-position  chain  with  pick-point  bits  used 

■f  Seven-position  chain  with  pick-point  bits. 

I  In  this  case  each  run  means  a  room  cut. 

§  This  includes  sumping  9.5  min.  and  cutting  across  face  39.  6  min. 


from  0.4  to  0.7  kw.-hr.  per  place.  That  consumed  in 
sumping  amounted  to  from  0.85  to  0.9  kw.-hr.  in  each 
case. 

In  Table  II  are  assembled  results  obtained  by  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  with  breast  machines  fitted  with 
coal-boring  augers  for  putting  in  shotholes.  These  fig- 
ures show  wide  variations  in  power  consumption. 
Especially  do  they  show  that  as  the  amperage  consumed 
by  the  machine  goes  up  the  voltage  goes  down,  or  vice 
versa.  When  the  potential  of  a  250-volt  circuit  sinks 
to  70  to  80  volts,  as  is  shown  in  certain  instances  in 
this  table,  excessive  current  is  drawn  from  the  line. 

Fig.  12  shows  rough  graphs  of  the  power  consumed 
by  these  breast  machines  while  cutting.  The  ordinates 
of  these  curves  are  horsepower  consumed — that  is.  the 
product  of  observed  voltage  and  amperage  divided  by 
746,  while  the  abscissse  are  merely  successive  observa- 
tions from  start  to  finish  of  the  run.  From  the  tabu- 
lated observations  all  figures  recoi-ding  consumption 
while  boring  shotholes,  running  light,  and  backing  out 
have  been  eliminated,  so  that  the  curves  show  the  power 
required  for  cutting  only.  In  both  cases  the  bits  were 
sharp  at  the  start. 

Numerous  observations  on  the  shortwall  undercutter 
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FIG.    12.      RESULTS   AT  CONSOLIDATIOX   COAL   CO.    MINES 

Abscissae  show  successive  observations,  t 
nates  show  horsepower  consumed.  Kesults 
and  pick-point  bits. 
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FIG.    13. 

Breast 
Machine  Cut 

Cutting  coal  in 
three  sumps.  The 
curved  ordinates 
represent  Ivilowatts 
of  power  used  at 
any  given  time  dur- 
ing" the  cut. 


made  in  various  mines  show  about  the  following  results: 
A  machine  provided  with  turntable  truck  and  tilting 
platform  ordinarily  is  unloaded  in  about  one  minute.  It 
takes  from  one  to  two  minutes  to  set  jacks  and  get 
ready  to  make  the  sumping  cut.  It  requires  about  one 
and  one-half  minutes  to  sump,  after  which  the  machine 
is  fed  across  the  face  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  24  in. 
per  minute  if  the  cutting  is  easy  and  about  17  in.  per 
minute  if  the  coal  is  hard,  or  somewhat  less  if  the  volt- 
age is  low.  After  the  undercut  is  complete  the  machine 
is  drawn  back  to  the  ti-uck  at  the  rate  of  20  ft.  per 
minute.  Loading  takes  from  one  to  two  minutes  and 
moving  along  the  track  from  place  to  place  is  done  at 
the  rate  of  about  300  ft.  per  minute. 

Observations  on  the  power  consumed  by  coal-cutting 
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operating  in  easy  cutting.  Here  the  input  averaged 
20.6  kw. 

Fig.  13  is  the  input  to  a  machine  operating  in  the 
same  mine  as  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  15.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  cutting  was  extremely  hard,  as  the  machine 
worked  into  the  bottom  and  was  operating  in  rock.  This 
condition  is  not  infrequently  encountered. 

In  Fig.  16,  curve  A  shows  the  average  voltage  condi- 
tion prevailing  in  a  typical  250-volt  mine.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  potential  while  cutting  averaged  only 
175  volts  at  the  machine.  Curve  B  shows  the  input  to 
the  undercutter  in  amperes.  The  cutting  done  at  this 
mine  was  recorded  as  "easy,"  and  the  machine  was  in 
good  condition.  Curve  C  shows  the  power  consumption 
in   kilowatts.      All   three   of   these   curves   were   taken 


FIG.    14. 

Shortwall  Cut 

Sumping  cut  takes 
only  about  10  kw., 
and  the  average 
power  consumption 
for  the  straight- 
away cutting  i.'^ 
:4   kw. 


machines  show  that  on  the  average  about  40  watt-hours 
are  required  per  square  foot  of  flooi-  area  covered.  In 
easy  cutting  this  may  fall  to  as  low  as  30  watt-hours 
and  in  hard  material  it  may  go  as  high  as  55  watt-hours 
or  more.  In  rock  or  other  impurities  the  power  con- 
sumption may  run  considerably  higher.  Both  shortwall 
and  arcwall  cutters  when  at  work  will  require  on  the 
average  about  120  amperes  at  250  volts. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  power  consumed  by  a  shortwall 
machine  equipped  with  an  alternating-current  motor 
while  operating  in  the  Island  Creek  coal  bed  at  Omar, 
W.  Va.  The  cutting  encountered  at  this  mine  is 
classed  as  "average  hard"  and  the  input  averaged  24 
kw.  Fig.  15  is  a  record  of  the  input  to  a  shortwall 
machine    equipped    with   a    direct-current   motor   when 
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simultaneously  on  the  same  machine.  It  will  be  observed 
that  about  10  per  cent  discrepancy  exists  between  the 
average  kilowatt  consumption  and  the  volt-ampere  rec- 
ords. This  was  caused  by  the  zero  errors  in  the  record- 
ing meters  and  the  slight  inaccuracies  existing  in 
portable  instruments  of  this  type. 

Of  the  chain  undercutters  the  breast  machine  was 
the  pioneer.  The  advent  of  the  shortwall,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  continuous  cutting  machine, 
brought  a  powerful  rival  into  the  field.  For  a  long 
time  the  breast  machine  was  considered  the  more  advan- 
tageous type  to  use  in  narrow  places,  but  this  advantage, 
if  ever  really  possessed  in  actual  practice,  has  now  been 
largely  neutralized  by  the  introduction  of  the  tilting  and 
swiveling  truck.    When  it  is  possible  with  the  shortwall 


FIG.    15. 

Another 
Shortwall  Cut 

Here  the  average 
wattage  used  is 
20.6.  The  momen- 
tary peak  i.s  56  kw. 
The  place  is  cut  in 
sixteen  minutes. 
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machine  to  unload,  cut  a  place,  reload  and  move  out  into 
the  entry  again,  all  within  the  space  of  17  minutes,  as 
has  been  done  repeatedly,  little  if  any  advantage  re- 
mains to  the  breast  machine. 

On  the  other  hand,  adoption  of  the  continuous  cutter, 
whether  of  the  shortwall  or  arcwall  type,  has  been 
impeded  by  reason  of  restrictions  laid  down  by  the 
miners'  union.  In  many  localities  a  fair  differential  for 
the  mining  machine  cannot  be  obtained.  When  the 
union  demands  that  only  a  certain  number  of  loaders 
may  be  employed  for  eacti  machine — seven,  ten,  fourteen 
or  whatever  this  number  may  be — based  on  puncher  or 
breast-machine  operation,  little  incentive  is  offered  for 
the  installation  of  a  modern  undercutter.  which,  i^^  prop- 
erly scheduled,  can  mine  as  much  coal  as  forty-five 
to  fifty  shovelers  can  load  out. 


Few  figures  are  available  on  the  amount  of  coal  pro- 
duced per  pound  of  powder  when  undercut  by  hand  pick 
as  compared  to  that  produced  per  pound  when  undercut 
by  machine.  One  of  the  reports  of  the  State  Mining 
Board  of  Illinois,  however,  shows  that  this  ratio  is 
about  4  to  1  in  favor  of  machine  cutting.  Pick  mining 
is  laborious  work  and  conseQuently  the  hand  miner  is 
always  tempted  to  drill  his  shotholes  deep  so  as  to  bring 
down  some  coal  from  the  solid.  This  may  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  comparatively  poor  showing  of 
hand  mining  in  the  consumption  of  explosives. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  that  all  experience  has 
shown  that  it  pays  to  displace  human  energy  with 
mechanical  energy — to  substitute  a  machine  for  a  man 
wherever  this  can  be  accomplished  successfully.  The 
production  of  coal  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  and  little 
question  exists  today  concerning  the  utility  of  the  min- 
ing machine  of  modern  type.  Unfortunately,  however, 
trade  unions,  particularly  those  composed  of  unskilled 
or  only  semi-skilled  workers,  through  a  perverted  con- 
ception of  economics  and  a  distorted  idea  of  what  is 
to  their  own  as  well  as  the  general  advantage,  are  not 
infrequently  inclined  to  "buck"  the  adoption  or  restrict 
the   use   of  such   labor-saving   devices. 

The  Preliminary  Draft  of  a  proposed  schedule  to  cover 
tests  of  mine  telephones  to  determine  their  permissibility 
for  use  in  gaseous  mines  has  been  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  schedule  is  based  on  experiments  at 
the  Pittsburgh  station,  which  proved  that  under  certain  at- 
mospheric and  mechanical  conditions  an  electric  spark  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  ignite  gas  could  be  produced. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  collecting  data  relative  to 
the  use  of  brattice  cloth  in  mines.  At  present- little  is  known 
as  to  the  amounts  used,  or  the  life  of  different  cloths  under 
different  conditions  of  use,  although  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose  is  large.  Samples  of  cloth  used  at  a 
number  of  large  coal  mining  plants  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  obtained  by  the  bureau. 


voi>ta<;k.  a.mi'er.vc.k  .vxd  watt.vge  used  in  a  shortwall,  cut 


The  top  chart  shows  the  vaiiation  in  voltage,  th.   inidaie  that  in  aniperaee  and  the  lower  one  that  in  wattage.     The  power 

used  varies  but   little  after  suniping  ami   is  small,   of  course,  in  pulling  out  of  the  eoal  and  loading  up  on  the 

truck,  tlie  latter  taking  about  S  kw.     The  eutting  average  is  onlv   16. S  kw.  in   this  instance. 

Note  that  thi    oidinates  are  at   half-minute   intervals. 
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Records  at  Kathleen  Mine  Show  That  When  Running 
Time  Is  Halved  Power  Costs  Per  Ton  Mined  Are  Doubled 

How  Steady  Runs  Lower  Power  Cost — Power  Used  for  Various 
Services  Is  Tabulated  Just  as  Labor  Costs  Are  Distributed 
on    Rolls — Sectional    Meters    Will    Check    Power    Purchased 

By  Eugene  McAuliffe* 

.St.   L/Ouis.  Mo. 


MOST  coal  coTnpanies  now  make  some  attempt  to 
ascertain  and  to  record  the  cost  of  the  power 
consumed  in  the  various  phases  of  mine  opera- 
tion. In  many  instances  an  accurate  determination  of 
the  various  items  can  be  obtained  only  with  difficulty 
because  the  power  for  locomotives  and  mining  machines 
as  well  as  for  pumping  is  generated  at  the  mine  and  the 
output  of  the  power  plant  is  distributed  to  two  or  more 
developments  without  any  attempt  to  make  the  primary 
and  secondary  meterings  that  are  necessary  where  the 
power  consumption  of  any  operation  is  to  be  determined. 
This  situation  is  in  many  instances  further  complicated 
by  the  joint  use  of  both  steam  and  electric  energy. 

Most  coal  mines  that  use  steam  power  generate  it 
from  the  coal  they  produce.  In  consequence  the  coal 
actually  burned  is  not  properly  measured  and  the  fuel 
consumed  is  not  charged  at  its  true  market  price.  In 
most  cases  both  the  weight  of  the  fuel  burned  and  its 
value  are  determined  empirically.  For  this  reasoi:  the 
cost  of  power  cannot  be  gaged  with  accuracy. 

A  statement  showing  how  the  power  was  used  in  the 
different  processes  of  mining  during  the  coal  year  from 
April  1,  1921,  to  March  31,  1922,  for  the  Kathleen 
Mine  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co.,  at  Dowell,  111.,  is  pre- 
sented herewith.  This  offers  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
the  cost  of  individual  processes.  It  also  presents  some 
interesting  records  of  the  effect  of  low  tonnage  and 
short  working  time  on  unit  power  costs. 

Steady  Run  Tends  to  Reduce  PovraR  Cost 

Whenever  a  reasonably  steady  run  can  be  obtained  in 
the  coal-mining  field,  the  cost  of  power  will  be  reduced 
by  that  fact  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  items  of 
expense.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  distribution  sheet  that 
with  9.69  working  days  in  July,  1921,  the  cost  of  power 
at  this  mine  amounted  to  13.36c.  per  ton  of  coal  pro- 
duced, whereas  in  March,  1922,  when  the  mine  worked 
21  days,  the  power  cost  was  only  6.43c.  per  ton. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  maintain  the  March  «ost 
throughout  the  entire  year,  the  total  power  bill  would 
have  been  reduced  by  $14,107.51.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  cost  for  power  obtaining  in  July,  1921,  or 
13.36c.,  been  carried  through  the  production  of  the  year, 
this  amounting  to  468,688  tons,  the  sum  paid  would 
have  exceeded  the  expense  entailed  by  the  low-cost 
power  of  March  by  $32,480.08. 

At  this  mine  steam  is  used  only  for  heating  the 
various  buildings  and  warming  the  water  used  in  the 
washhouse.  Below  ground  the  equipment  consists  of 
fourteen  6-ton  250-volt  direct-current  trolley  gathering 
locomotives,  two  15-ton  haulage  locomotives  operating 
on  the  same  current  and  voltage,  eighteen  shortwall 
mining   machines    driven   by   220-volt   alternating   cur- 

•Pi-p.eiaf-nt.  Union  follifrifw  Co. 


rent  and  four  breast  machines  taking  this  same  current 
and  potential. 

Above  ground  the  equipment  embraces  one  600-hp. 
500-volt  motor  drawing  direct  current  from  a  500-kw. 
2,200-volt  alternating-current  motor-generator  set 
equipped  with  liquid  rheostat  and  a  10-ton  flywheel.  The 
direct-current  motor  is  geared  to  a  cylindro-conical 
drum,  the  hoist  operating  two  10-ton  skips.  The  man- 
and-material  hoist  consists  of  a  250-hp.  2,200-volt 
alternating-current  motor  geared  to  a  cylindrical  drum 
operating  a  counterweighted  cage.  A  50-hp.  220-volt 
alternating-current  motor  is  belted  to  the  ventilating 
fan.  When  necessary,  this  will  be  I'eplaced  by  a  ma- 
chine of  larger  capacity.  The  tipple  machinery,  the 
shops  and  the  pumps  are  all  operated  by  alternating 
current  at  220  volts,  the  motors  for  driving  the  various 
machines  or  groups  of  machines  ranging  in  size  from  3 
to  30  hp.     All  alternating  current  is  3-phase,  60-cycle. 

The  shortwall  mining  machines  are  fitted  with  cutter 
bars  7  ft.  6  in.  long  and  those  of  the  breast  machines 
are  6  ft.  in  length.  The  average  chickness  of  the  Illi- 
nois No.  6,  or  Herrin,  coal  bed,  which  is  worked  at  this 
mine,  is  8  ft.  6  in.  From  6  to  7^  ft.  of  coal  ordinarily 
is  removed  in  entries  and  rooms,  the  remainder  being 
left  up  for  roof  protection.  In  undercutting,  the  ma- 
chines keep  from  2  to  4  in.  above  the  relatively  hard 
fireclay  floor,  leaving  the  bottom  coal  for  the  miners  to 
lift.  This  they  do  without  diflSculty.  By  this  procedure 
the  coal  as  produced  is  free  from  fireclay  and  other  bot- 
tom impurities.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  conditions  for 
undercutting  are  quite  favorable. 

Conditions  encountered  in  the  underground  haulage 
at   this   operation   are   comparatively   diflicult.      This    is 
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FIG.   1.      CH.VRT  OP  METKKI.XG   .\nR.\XGEMliXT.S, 
KATHLEEN   MINK 

These  meters  make  it  po.ssihie  to  ascertain  where  the  power 
purchased  goe.s,  a  nece.s.sary  preliminary  step  that  must  be  taken 
if  power  leaks  are  to  lie  stojiped.  Knowledge  concerning  present 
costs  is  the  only  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  plans  to  reduc* 
costs  in   the  future. 
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particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  control  of  loaded 
trucks  moving  toward  the  shaft  bottom  on  a  descending 
grade  of  7  per  cent.  As  the  mine  is  new,  the  extreme 
length  of  haul  is  approximately  3,600  ft.,  and  the  aver- 
age is  about  2,600  ft.  The  grades,  which  favor  the 
loads,  are  such  as  to  restrict  a  full  trip  to  a  maximum 
of  fifteen  cars,  although  additional  wagons  may  be 
handled  by  the  aid  of  skid  shoes.  The  cars  used  at  this 
mine- are  of  42-in.  track  gage  and  weigh  4,200  lb.  each. 
They  are  of  wooden  construction,  fitted  with  roller-bear- 
ing trucks  and  wheels  16  in.  in  diameter.  The  gathering 
locomotives  place  these  cars  at  and  remove  them  from 
the  working  faces,  automatic  reels  and  cables  being 
used  for  entering  the  rooms. 

In  considering  the  energy  consumed  and  the  cost  per 
ton  resultant  upon  the  use  of  gathering  and  haulage 
locomotives,  this  power  amounting  to  43.3  per  cent  of 
the  total,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
secondary  transmission  losses  occur  as  a  result  of  con- 
verting 2,300-volt  alternating  current  into  275-volt 
direct  current.  Line  losses  on  the  mine  bottom,  both 
primary  and  return,  also  are  material,  because  of  the 
usual  difficulty  encountered  in  maintaining  the  low- 
voltage  trolley  line  and  the  return  in  good  condition. 
As  the  result  of  providing  adequate  primary  and  return 
feed  lines,  however,  the  direct-current  potential  at  the 
points  most  remote  from  the  generators  seldom  falls 
below  200  volts. 

PovTOR  Delivered  at  Potential  of  33,000  Volts 

Power  is  purchased  and  delivered  to  the  mine  at  a 
potential  of  33,000  volts.  The  metering  diagram.  Fig.  1, 
indicates  the  pressures  at  which  the  power  is  consumed 
and  measured.  A  study  of  this  arrangement  shows  that 
transmission  and  transformation  losses  occurring  be- 
tween the  power  company  primary  meter  (P)  and  the 
submeters  installed  by  the  coal  company  are  all  meas- 
ured except  those  resulting  from  conversion  by  means  of 
the  motor-generator  and  rotary-converter  sets  and  the 
transmission  to  underground  substations  and  trans- 
formation at  these  points  of  the  energy  used  by  the 
mining  machines. 

All  submeters  owned  by  the  company  are  located  in 
an  indoor  substation,  from  v  lich  230-volt  alternating 
current  is  transmitted  to  the  main  tipple  machinery, 
to  the  shop  and  the  lighting  load,  as  well  as  to  the  mine 
fan,  all  of  which  are  located  within  300  ft.  of  the  meters. 
Furthermore  2,200-volt  alternating  current  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  main  hoist,  to  the  mining-machine  meter, 
the  motor-generator  set  and  rotary  converter  for  direct- 
current  haulage  supply  and  to  the  man-and-material 
hoist  motor.  The  main  portion  of  this  load  lies  within 
the  airshaft  hoist  house. 

The  tabulation  of  results  derived  from  this  metering 
arrangement  furnishes  some  interesting  facts:  (1)  It 
shows  clearly  the  relation  of  work,  time  and  tonnage  to 
power  cost,  this  latter  ranging  from  6.43c.  to  13.36c.  per 
ton  of  coal  produced.  When  the  mine  has  attained  its 
full  growth  this  effect  will  be  further  enhanced,  because 
the  power  schedule,  as  is  common  practice,  contains  a 
demand  or  service  charge  as  well  as  an  energy  charge 
per  kilowatt-hour  consumed.  The  demand  charge  is  not 
reduced  during  months  of  low  production,  and  in  con- 
sequence contributes  substantially  to  the  high  power 
cost  per  ton.  As  the  capacfry  of  the  mine  and  the  con- 
nected load  increase,  the  demand  charge  also  will  in- 
crease.     (2)    Haulage  is  the  greatest  power-consuming 
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process  that  the  coal  passes  through.  The  tabulation 
indicates  that  more  power  is  consumed  in  transporting 
the  coal  than  is  required  for  the  sum  of  its  cutting, 
hoisting  and  preparation.  (3)  The  ventilating  load  is 
remarkably  constant,  varying  practically  in  accord  with 
the  number  of  days  in  the  month.  (4)  Employing  a 
metering  arrangement  of  this  nature  permits  a  close 
check  of  the  correctness  of  the  power  company's  bill. 
Meters  owned  by  this  company  are  read  daily,  and  in 
case  of  breakdown  of  an  individual  meter,  this  record 
is  of  value  in  the  determination  of  correctness. 

The  power  consumed  at  the  Kathleen  Mine  is  pur- 
chased from  a  public  utility  serving  a  large  number  of 
operations.  In  order  to  make  possible  a  comparison  for 
determining  the  desirability  of  electric  installation,  the 
existing  authorized  public  tariff  is  set  forth  as  follows: 
Demand  charge  for  first  200  kw.  of  maximum  demand, 
$2.40  per  kilowatt  per  month.  For  all  demands  in  excess 
of  the  above  $1.95  per  kilowatt  per  month.  The  energy 
charge  is  as  follows :  First  1,000  kw-hr.,  per  month,  6c. ; 
next  2,000  kw-hr.,  4c.;  next  2,000  kw-hr.,  3c.;  next 
20,000  kw-hr.,  1.7c.  All  energy  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
above  enumerated  is  at  the  rate  of  1.3c.  per  kilowatt- 
hour  per  month. 

The  service  so  far  rendered  has  entailed  many  inter- 
ruptions necessitating  frequent  applications  of  the 
steam  auxiliary  fan  drive.  Serious  operating  and  main- 
tenance losses  also  have  been  sustained. 


or  steel  body  in  sizes  of  6  in.  and  larger.  They  may  be 
made  to  operate  from  as  many  different  control  stations 
or  points  as  desired.  The  valve  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  is  intended  for  a  working  steam 


Steam,  Air  and  Water  Lines  Can  Be  Closed 
From  a  Distance  by  Electric  Current 

NEED  for  a  type  of  valve  capable  of  remote  elec- 
trical control  long  has  been  recognized.  This  need 
obvioush"  is  particularly  urgent  in  time  of  accident,  as 
upon  such  an  occasion  manual  methods  of  valve  closure 
are  not  only  slow  and  extremely  hazardous  but  are  some 
times  utterly  impossible.  It  is  unnecessaiy  therefore  to 
dwell  upon  the  advantages  inherent  in  the  expeditious 
control  of  valves  in  steam,  air  or  water  lines  carrying 
heavy  pressures  when  such  control  may  be  effected  from 
a  safe  distance. 

Up  until  the  time  when  certain  tests  were  made  upon 
electrically  controlled  gate  valves  by  the  Public  Service 
Electric  Co.,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  reasonable  degree  of 
doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  engineers  generally  as  to 
the  reliability  of  such  a  mechanism  under  the  extreme 
conditions  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  a  steam  pipe. 
The  tests  in  question  demonstrated,  however,  that  a 
valve  if  properly  designed  and  constructed  would  func- 
tion reliably  even  under  these  severe  conditions. 

Upon  the  occasion  referred  to  the  test  was  made  on  a 
Lunkenheimer  10-in.  cast-steel  monel-mounted  Victor 
gate  valve  equipped  with  Dean  electric  control.  This 
device  successfully  closed  in  less  than  30  seconds  against 
steam  at  22.5-lb.  pressure  and  carrying  150  deg.  F.  of 
superheat.  The  discharge  end  of  the  valve  was  open  to 
the  atmosphere  and  the  steam  was  allowed  to  flow  for 
one  and  one-half  minutes  before  closure  of  the  gate  was 
attempted. 

After  the  test  the  seat  and  disk  rings  were  carefully 
examined  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage,  if  any, 
that  had  been  done.  The  various  parts,  however,  were 
found  to  be  in  perfect  condition  and  showed  no  marks 
such  as  would  have  been  caused  by  the  disks  dragging 
across  the  seats  as  a  result  of  improper  guidance. 

Valves  of  this  kind  are  now  procurable  in  either  iron 
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VALVE  EQUIPPED  FOR  REMOTE  CONTROL 

Many  mines  have  valves  that  should  be  capable  of  being  put  in 
operation  from  a  distance.  Some  arc  too  distant  or  too  near 
escaping  water  or  steam  to  be  quickly  or  safely  closed.  This  valve 
is  equipped  with  a  device  that  makes  closure  under  those  condi- 
tions safe,  quick,  easy  and  certain. 

pressure  of  350  lb.  and  a  temperature  not  exceeding  800 
deg.  F.  Valves  of  this  type,  either  with  or  without 
bypass,  are  recommended  for  installation  in  boiler  leads, 
for  sectionalizing  the  main  header  or  upon  individual 
lines  to  the  various  prime  movers  in  a  steam  plant. 


A  detailed  report  of  government  savings  during  the  year 
which  will  end  June  30,  1922,  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
May  8  by  the  President,  showing'  fue*  savings,  among 
others.  In  the  Public  Health  Service  a  saving  of  $13,500 
in  fuel  is  noted.  In  fuel  storage  at  the  Mare  Island  (Cal.) 
Navy  Yard,  a  saving  of  $393,427  is  reported,  and  $15,000 
at  the  Melville  (R.  I.)  coal  depot.  In  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
$1,629  was  saved  from  the  appropriation  made  for  testing 
fuel.  The  navy  closed  the  South  Boston  fuel  depot,  saving 
$50,000;  the  South  Charleston  fuel  depot,  saving  $32,000; 
partially  closed  the  Newport  News  fuel  depot,  saving  $2,000, 
and  partially  closed  the  Constable  Hook  (N.  J.)  fuel  depot, 
saving  $105,000.  Authority  has  been  requested  to  close 
the  navy  fuel  depot  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  coal  at  that  station.  A  cheaper  grade  of  coal  for 
use  at  navy  power  plants  at  shore  stations  is  being  pur- 
chased and  substantial  economies  effected  thereby. 


Progress  is  being  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
obtaining  more  definite  information  regarding  the  subject 
of  mine  subsidence,  in  connection  with  coal  mines  as  well 
as  in  Michigan  iron  mines  and  in  certain  Western  copper 
mines. 
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Power  Drills  Much  Reduce 

Costs  of  Drilling  Harder  Coals 

and  Lower  the 

Hazard  Costs  of  Mining 


By  Newell  G.  Alford" 

Pittsburgh.  Ph. 


Where  Car  Supply  Is  Adequate  and  Men  Can  Load  Steadily 
Power  Drills  Increase  Output  —  Portable  Air  Compressors 
and     Motor-Generator     Sets  —  Records     of     Performance 


WHEREVER  the  coal  to  be  shot  down  in  mining 
is  of  a  medium  to  a  hard  texture  or  where 
sulphur  balls  frequently  occur,  the  availability 
of  the  power  drill  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
drilling  is  most  keenly  appreciated.  The  power  drill 
also  particularly  commends  itself  wherever  the  supply  of 
mine  cars  is  so  ample  that  the  miner  could  continue 
loading  all  the  day  long  if  he  did  not  have  to  stop  to 
drill.  In  such  cases  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  power 
for  drilling  urge  that  there  is  a  saving  of  the  time  lost 
in  hand  drilling  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal 
which  a  loader  can  put  on  the  cars.  Furthermore  it  is 
urged  that  by  more  uniform  and  more  intelligent 
methods  the  hazards  of  mining  are  much  reduced. 

In  central  Pennsylvania  portable  air  drills  are  sup- 
plied from  portable  air  compressors  that  deliver  the  air 
at  a  pressure  ranging  from  80  to  90  lb.  per  square  inch. 
These  are  driven  with  122-hp  motors.  At  one  mine 
which  is  equipped  with  440-volt  alternating  current  an 
electric  drill  is  used.  At  plants  equipped  with  electric 
current  it  has  been  found,  after  much  experimentation, 
that  air  drills  are  not  as  economical  as  those  driven  by 
electricity,  but  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  an 
electric  drill  that  will  operate  satisfactorily  on  550-volt 
current. 

Where  coal  is  unusually  hard  it  is  good  practice  to  use 
a  portable  motor-generator  set  or  a  motor-driven  com- 
pressor.    While  these  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
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power  are  more  costly  than  more  direct  methods,  owing 
to  the  loss  in  the  transformation  of  energy,  they  are 
more  justifiable  with  hard  coal  because  by  their  use  the 
energy  imparted  is  greater  and  the  drilling  speed  is 
increased. 

At  one  plant  an  electric  drill  was  used  having  an 
auger  advance  of  37.4  in.  per  minute  and  a  threadbar 
with  a  No.  10  thread.  When  this  machine  operated  at 
224  r.p.m.  on  250-volt  direct  current,  boring  a  hole  2  in. 
in  diameter,  holes  6  ft.  deep  were  drilled  in  an  average 
time  of  3.6  minutes,  exclusive  of  the  time  consumed  in 
loading,  unloading  and  transferring.  In  this  case  augers 
3  ft.  6  in.  long  were  used  in  drilling  the  first  half  of  the 
hole  and  an  extension  bit  6  ft.  6  in.  long  was  then  put 
in  the  machine  to  complete  the  hole.  As  an  average 
three  minutes  was  consumed  in  making  power  connec- 
tions, unloading  the  drill  from  the  truck  and  setting  up 
the  machine  for  the  first  hole.  After  drilling  the  thi-ee 
to  five  holes  which  sufficed  for  the  shooting  of  the  work- 
ing face,  an  average  of  2.7  minutes  was  taken  to  discon- 
nect the  power  and  load  the  equipment  before  transfer- 
ring to  the  next  place.  The  power  consumption  was 
0.038  kw.-hr.  per  ton  drilled.  The  table  accompanying 
this  article  shows  the  results  obtained  in  several  mines 
with  drills  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  full-page  illustration.  Fig.  1,  a  man  is  shown 
using  a  Cincinnati  Electric  Tool  Co.'s  breast  drill  and 
sinking  a  shothole  in  the  rib  of  a  heading,  probably 
preparatory  to  turning  a  room.  Saddling  the  real  work 
of  drilling  onto  the  generator  in  the   far-away  power 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  ELECTRIC  AND  AIR  DRILLS  IN  THE  DRILLING  OF  COAL 
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ONE-MAN    ELECTRIC 
AIR   DRILL, 


plant  is  far  easier 
than  turning  the 
cranks  of  a  whim- 
ble  drill  or  coal 
auger. 

Fig.  2  shows  a 
quite  different  ar- 
rangement. Here 
the  drill  motor  is 
mounted  between 
guides  in  a  special 
post  that  is  wedged 
between  the  floor 
and  the  roof.  The 
drill,  which  is  a 
Jeffrey  Manufac- 
turing Co.  tool,  is 
not  only  revolved 
electrically  but  has  a  power  feed  also.  A  light  truck  is 
provided  for  moving  the  machine,  together  with  its  post 
mounting  and  cable  reel,  about  the  mine.  The  wheeled 
■bracket  on  the  post  facilitates  movement  of  that  member 
to  and  from  the  truck,  as  the  apparatus  by  this  means 
may  be  trundled  along  wheelbarrow-wise. 

In  Fig.  3  the  motor-driven  drill  is  so  powerful  that 
two  men  are  required  to  manipulate  it  and  force  the 
auger  into  the  coal.  That  this  work  is  not  laborious 
is  clearly  indicated.  Men  do  not  smoke  when  they  are 
VForking  hard.  This  drill  is  manufactured  by  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  Fort  Wayne  electric  percussive  drill 
with  tripod  mounting,  intended  for  work  in  rock.  It  is 
shown  making  holes  for  the  brushing  of  top  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  four  men  are  needed  to 
operate  the  machine.  At  least  two  of  those  here  shown 
seem  to  be  engaged  principally  in  bossing  the  job.  This 
is  one  of  the  drills  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  Howells  Mining  Drill  Co.'s  machine 
arranged  with  post  and  lead-screw  feed.  In  this  case 
the  drill  operatives  merely  steady  the  machine  while 
its  own  rotation  feeds  it  fonvard.  A  split  nut  engag- 
ing the  lead  screw  and  attached  to  the  post  permits 
quick  change  of  bits,  while  the  telescoping  post  allows 
of  rapid  setting  up  and  greatly  facilitates  moving  from 
place  to  place. 

In  Fig.  6  is  shown  a  drill  entirely  different  from 
those  previously  pictured.  This  is  a  light  percussive 
pneumatic  hand  drill  or  pick  hammer  made  by  the 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co.  and  may  be  used  in  either  coal 
or  rock. 

The  Howells  machine  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  intended  for 
hand  drilling  in  hard  coal.  As  may  be  seen,  it  consists 
of  a  back-geared  hand  drive  adjustably  mounted  on  an 
adjustable   post.     A   splined   lead   -screw  working  in  a 


split  nut  forces  the  auger  forward  into  its  work. 
Adjustable  throw  cranks  at  180  deg.  from  each  other 
make  the  turning  easy. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  compact  type  of  driving  mechanism 
evidently  intended  for  one-man  operation.  The  spring- 
mounted  breast  strap  and  the  D-handles  upon  either 
side  are  details  worthy  of  note  in  this  machine.  This 
is  a  Pneumelectric  Machine  Co.  drill. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  mounting  intended  for  operating  froir 
the  room  or  entry  track  only.  Here  a  light  truck  is 
fitted  with  a  boom  that  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
the  action  of  a  jackscrew.  It  may  also  be  swiveled  and 
locked  in  any  position.  From  the  forward  end  of  the 
boom  a  swinging  saddle  ?  m  projects,  upon  which  the 
saddle  that  bears  the  drill  is  mounted.  It  will  be 
immediately  apparent  that  the  drill  may  be  raised, 
lowered,  swiveled  or  tilted  into  any  desired  position. 
This  is  an  arrang&ment  for  use  with  the  Fort  Wayne 
drill. 

Figs.  10  and  the  frontispiece  show  hand-operated 
percussive   air  drills  to  work   in   either   coal   or   rock. 


FIG.  lU.      DRILL  URIVEX  LY   ELECTRIC  COMPRESI^OR 

In  Fig.  10  the  drill,  a  Sullivan  rotator,  is  shown  mak- 
ing holes  prepai-atory  to  taking  down  top.  The  electric 
compressor  from  which  this  machine  draws  its  air 
supply  may  be  seen  behind  the  driller.  This  compres- 
sor is  truck-mounted  and  several  drills  may  be  operated 
from  it.  In  the  frontispiece  a  similar  drill,  a  Jack- 
hamer,  made  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  is  shown  at 
work  in  an  anthracite  coal  face.  Although  of  percussive 
action  this  machine  is  in  this  case  fitted  with  a  steep- 
pitch  helical  bit.  Thus  as  the  percussive  point  is 
rotated  the  chips  or  cuttings  are  withdrawn  from  the 
hole.  This  same  result  may  be  accomplished  in  the  case 
of  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  10  by  exhausting  the  air 
through  a  hollow  drill  steel,  thus  blowing  out  the 
cuttings. 


FIG.  9.     DRILL  MOUNTED  ON  BOOM  OF  MINE  TRUCK 


In  the  course  of  mine-subsidence  investigations,  engi- 
neers of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Jlines  have  recently  noted  the 
effects  of  longwall  mining  on  masonry  buildings  on  the  sur- 
face in  the  vicinity  of  La  Salle  and  Spring  Valley,  111., 
where  coal  had  been  removed  many  years  previously.  Stone 
and  brick  buildings  were  found  to  be  only  slightly  damaged. 
Quite  different  results  were  noted  in  an  examination  of  a 
school  building  at  Henryetta,  Okla.,  from  beneath  which 
coal  had  been  removed  by  pillar-and-room  method.  This 
building  was  so  badly  damaged  by  subsidence  that  it  will 
have  to  be  torn  down. 
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Low  Voltage  in  Mine  Not  Only  Impedes  Operation  but 
By  Wasting  Electric  Energy  Increases  Costs 

Counter-Electromotive  Force  Alone  Saves  Motor  from  Acting  as  Short- 
Circuit — Where  "Weak  Power"  Is  Furnished  Energy  Is  Wasted,  for  Motors 
Run  at  Low  Efficiency  and  Work  Is  Spent  in  Forcing  Current  Through  Line 

By  E.  D.  Knight* 

Kayfoixi,   W.  Va. 


PRACTICALLY  every  executive  who  has  controlled 
in  any  degree  the  operation  of  an  electrified  mine 
is  familiar  with  the  effects  of  reduced  voltage  or, 
as  it  is  usually  designated  by  machine  and  locomotive 
runners,  "weak  power"  or  "poor  juice."  Yet  in  how 
many  instances  does  the  mine  foi-eman  or  superin- 
tendent consider  this  apart  from  the  standpoint  merely 
of  annoyance  and  impeded  operation?  He  knows  that 
low  voltage  at  the  face  means  slower  cutting  and  dis- 
satisfied machine  men.  He  knows  that  low  voltage  at 
the  partings  means  smaller  trips  and  slower  hauls.  He 
should  know  also  that  more  machine  and  locomotive 
armatures  are  burned  out  when  the  voltage  is  low  than 
when  it  is  that,  or  nearly  that,  for  which  the  machinery 
was  designed.  But  does  he  realize  the  continuous  loss 
in  dollars  and  cents  that  operation  with  an  excessive 
drop  in  voltage  involves? 

To  understand  clearly  what  that  loss  is  the  executive 
should  have  a  practical,  albeit  rudimentary,  knowledge 
of  the  manner  of  operation  of  the  motors  used  to  drive 
cutting  machines  and  locomotives.  Anyone  who  has 
operated  a  direct-current  motor  of  fair  size  knows  that 
if  electric  energy  is  applied  to  the  brushes  without 
first  being  passed  through  a  resistance,  or  "starting 
box,"  the  machine  may  bum  out  before  it  attains 
normal  speed.  He  also  knows  that  when  a  motor  stalls 
and  its  armature  ceases  to  rotate  if  the  current  is 
not  soon  turned  off,  the  machine  will  go  up  in  smoke. 
The  logical  conclusion,  therefore,  would  be  that  the 
revolving  armature  must  in  some  way  limit  the  flow  of 
current  through  its  windings  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  safe 
value.    But  how? 

Counter-Electromotive  Force  Is  Set  Up 

The  armature  of  a  direct-current  generator  carries 
coils  of  insulated  copper  wire  imbedded  in  slots  in  its 
surface.  By  causing  this  armature  to  revolve,  these 
coils  are  passed  in  front  of  pole  pieces,  which  are 
magnetized  by  the  current  which  flows  through  the 
wire  that  is  wound  around  them.  In  revolving  these 
armature  coils  they  thus  pass  through  magnetized  areas 
known  as  "fields"  and  in  cutting  them  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  caused  to  flow  through  them  to  the  commutator 
and  thence  through  brushes  to  the  line  by  way  of  a 
switchboard  and  suitable  control  devices. 

The  construction  of  a  direct-current  motor  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  a  generator;  in  fact,  either  one 
will  operate  with  more  or  less  success  if  put  in  the 
place  of  the  other.  Obviously,  then,  the  rotation  of 
the  armature  of  a  direct-current  motor  must  cause 
current  to  flow  from  its  coils  to  the  line.  But  to  make 
this   armature   rotate,  current   is  being  fed  from  the 


line  to  it.  As  a  result  within  the  coils  of  every  revolv- 
ing motor  armature  two  electric  currents  are  flowing. 
These  move  in  opposite  directions  and  both  at  the 
same  time. 

The  electric  current  passing  depends  upon  three  fac- 
tors: The  pressure,  the  volume  and  resistance  as 
measured  respectively  in  volts,  amperes  and  ohms.  The 
volt  is  the  unit  of  pressure  and  the  ohm  the  unit  of 
resistance  to  this  pressure.  One  ampere  is  the  amount 
of  current  which  one  volt  of  pressure  will  force  through 
one  ohm  of  resistance.  Every  conductor  of  electricity 
has  a  certain  resistance  value.  This  may  be  expressed 
in  ohms  and  depends  upon  the  cross-section  of  the 
conductor,  its  length  and  relative  conductivity  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  upon  its  temperature.  From  the  above 
Ohm's  law  is  evolved  and  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 


E 


E 


•Superintendent,  power  and  mechanical  department.  Cabin  Creek 
ConsoUdated  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


R  =  -J ,  E  ^^  IR,  or  /  ^  =,  when  R,  E  and  /  represent 
the  resistance,  volts  and  amperes  respectively. 
Voltage  Is  Lowered  by  Opposing  Voltage 

The  two  electric  currents  which  flow  against  each 
other  in  the  coils  of  a  direct-current  motor  armature 
must  each  have  a  certain  voltage,  and  the  resultant 
potential  actually  existing  would,  therefore,  be  only  the 
difference  between  the  two.  Consequently  to  find  the 
number  of  amperes  flowing  through  the  armature 
windings  of  a   direct-current  motor  we  must  change 

E e 

Ohm's  law  to  read:    /  =:  — ^ — ,  letting  E  and  e  equal 
ti 

respectively  the  voltage  from  the  line  and  that  gen- 
erated in  the  windings. 

Thus  in  the  revolving  armature  the  voltage  generated 
within  its  conductors  is  responsible  for  limiting  the 
flow  of  current  through  them  to  a  safe  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  armature  at  rest,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  excessive  inflow  of  current.  This  is  true 
also  until  the  speed  of  rotation  is  sufficiently  high  to 
generate  a  current  that  will  neutralize  part  of  that 
fed  in  from  the  line.  That  is  why  "the  starting  box" 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  motor  circuit.  Electromotive 
force  is  another  name  for  voltage,  and  as  the  generated 
potential  is  counter  to  the  applied  voltage  it  is  called 
counter-electromotive   force. 

The  watt  is  the  unit  of  power.  One  ampere  does 
one  watt  of  work  when  being  passed  through  one  ohm 
of  resistance  by  one  volt  of  pressure.  Thus  the  wattage 
of  any  circuit  is  the  product  of  the  volts  multiplied  by 
the  amperes  which  flow  therein.  Motors  are  rated  in 
horsepower,  one  horsepower  being  equal  to  746  watts. 
If  a  motor  produced  a  counter-electromotive  force  equal 
to  that  applied  in  driving  it,  naturally  no  current  would 
flow.     As  in  every  case  a  certain  amperage  does  flow. 
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however,  the  counter-electromotive  force  must  be  always 
lower  than  the  line   voltage. 

As  in  a  generator  the  output  in  watts  is  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  volts  generated  by  amperes 
flowing  in  the  circuit,  so  in  a  motor  the  wattage  con- 
verted into  useful  work  is  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  counter-electromotive  force  by  the 
amperage.  The  input  in  watts  to  the  same  motor  is 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  volts  applied 
from  the  line  by  the  amperes.  The  loss  is  therefore 
the  difference  in  watts  between  these  two  results.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  nearer  the  value  of  the  counter- 
electromotive  force  com.es  to  that  of  the  applied  electro- 
motive force,  the  loss  will  be  the  difference  between 
input  and  output  in  watts  and,  therefore,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  loss  and  the  higher  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor.  By  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  we  do  not.  of 
course,  mean  its  ability  to  do  the  work  required  of  it, 
but  to  do  it  with  a  minimum  of  power  loss.  It  is 
measured  by  comparing  power  used  with  power  input. 
This  efficiency,  as  it  is  directly  proportional  to  it,  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  counter-electromotive  force.  Thus 
if  we  say  a  250-volt  motor  is  90  per  cent  efficient,  we 
mean  that  90:100::  the  counter-electromotive  force: 
250.  In  the  particular  motor  in  question,  therefore,  the 
counter-electromotive  force  is  225  volts. 

The  higher  the  efficiency  of  a  motor,  the  more  power 
paid  for  is  usefully  consumed,  but  until  we  reach  50 
per  cent  each  decline  in  efficiency  increases  the  capacity 
of  a  given  motor,  but  does  it  at  a  great  waste  of  energy, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing  where  power  has  either  to 
be  made  or  purchased  at  a  great  waste  of  money.  The 
following  examples  will  prove  this  point: 

Let  the  i-esistance  of  a  given  motor  circuit,  expressed 
as  i?  =  0.3  ohm  and  the  electromotive  force  expressed 
as  £7  =  250  volts.  The  counter-electromotive  force  we 
will  express  as  e,  the  amperes  as  /,  and  the  watts  as  W. 
Then  at  90-per  cent  efficiency, 


250  — 


25o) 


E  —  e  _  "21 V 100  ""''""/  ^  250^  -^25 

^  =       R       ~  0.3  0.3 

=  83.3  amp. 
Then   for   input   watts. 

PV'  =  £■   X  /  =  250   X  83.3  =  20,825  watts 
and   for  output   watts, 

ly  =   e    X  ^  =  225  X  83.3  =  18,743  watts. 
The  loss  is,  20,825  —  18,743  =  2,082  watts. 
Again  at   50-per  cent   efficiency : 

E-e        250-(i-^Jx2.50) 


417  amp. 


250  X  417  =  104,250  watts 


R  0.3 

_  250  -  125 
0.3 
Then    for   input    watts, 

W  =  E  X  I 
and   for  output  watts, 

W  =  e   X  ^  =  125  X  417  =     52,125  watts. 
The  loss  is,   104,250  —  52,125  =  52,125  watts. 
Still  again  at  30-per  cent  efficiency: 

250   ~{^2X    250 ) 


From  these  figures  it  may  be  seen  that  though  a 
motor  will  give  a  greater  output  at  low  efficiencies,  it 
can  neither  be  constructed  nor  operated  economically. 
All  motors  are  designed  for  fairly  high  efficiencies 
and  it  is  the  intention  that  they  shall  have  a  certain 
load  to  carry  while  operating.  If  one  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  line  wherein  an  excessive  voltage  drop  occurs, 
naturally  a  lower  voltage  is  fed  into  its  armature.  Con- 
sequently because  of  its  decreased  speed  a  lower 
counter-electromotive  force  is  generated  within  its 
coils.  As  it  must  carry  a  given  load  expressed  in  watts, 
with  this  lowered  counter-electromotive  force  more 
amperes  must  flow  through  its  windings  to  produce  the 
required  result.  As  this  current  value  exceeds  that 
which  the  windings  are  designed  to  carry,  heating 
ensues,  which  often  results  in  a  burned-out  armature. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  demand  for  output  watts  is 
18,743,  as  in  the  firse  example,  but  that  this  has  to  be 
obtained  with  a  potential  of  only  150  instead  of  250 
volts. 

As  IT  =  e  X  /.•  «  X  /  =  18.743  and  /  =M/M§. 

e 

E  —  e       150  —  e 

~R 


I  = 


E  -  V 


=  583  am^^. 


R      ~  0.3 

Then  for  input  watts, 

ly  ^  £■  v,<;  /  ^  250  X  583  =  145,750  watts 
and   for  output   watts, 

W  =  e  X  ^  ^  75  X  583  =  43,725  watts. 
The  loss  in  this  case  is  145,750  —  43,725  =  102,025 
watts. 


But  / 


Therefore 


0.3 

150  —  e  ^  18,743 
0.3       ~       e 

18,743  X  0.3  =  5,622.9 


150e  — 

e'  —  I50e  =  —5,622.9 
e-  _  I50e  +  75'  =  —5,622.9  +  75'  =  2.1 
e  —  75  =  1.45 

e  =  75  -f  1.45  =  76.45 

76.45         ,,  . 

Efficiency  =     j^q-  =  51  per  cent. 

Note  that  to  get  the  work  out  of  the  motor  when  the 
voltage  has  fallen  100  volts  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
efficiency  to  51  per  cent  from  90,  which  is  a  conscience- 
less waste  of  power.  An  easy  calculation  will  show  that 
the  current  with  have  to  i-ise  from  83.3  amperes  (which 
was  that  with  250  volts)  to  245  amperes  with  150  volts. 
With  125  volts  the  motor  cannot  be  made  to  give  the 
necessary  power  regardles.s  of  efficiency.  But  if  it  could 
be  made  to  do  so  the  results  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  equipment,  as  such  large  currents  would  be  used 
that  the  motors  would  be  burned  out. 

Because,  as  stated  earlier,  any  conductor  has  a  fixed 
value  of  ohmic  resistance,  dependent  upon  sectional 
area,  length  and  relative  conductivity,  it  follows  that 
the  greater  the  load  in  amperes  that  must  be  forced 
through  a  given  conductor,  the  more  excessive  will  be 
the  drop  in  voltage. 

Take,  for  instance,  20,010  ft.  of  0000  copper  wire, 
which  has  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  Using  the  equation 
of  Ohm's  law,  E  =  I  X  R,  fo''  100  amperes,  E  =  160 
X  1  =  100.  Consequently  with  a  normal  line  voltage 
of  250,  a  motor  on  the  end  of  a  circuit  consisting  of 
20,010  ft.  of  0000  wire,  which  requires  a  current  of 
100  amperes  to  operate,  would  be  receiving  a  vohage  of 
only  250  —  100  or  150  volts,  the  other  100  volts  being 
wasted  in  forcing  current  to  the  motor.  If  the  same 
motor  required  only  50  amperes,  then  as  in  this  case 
£.  ^  50  X  1  =  50  and  2.50  —  50  =  200,  current  at 
200  volts  would  be  fed  to  the  motor. 

A  gain,  if  another  0000  line  were  tied  in,  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  old  line,  there  would  be  only  one-half  the 
resistance  of  0.5  ohm.  This  would  halve  the  drop  in 
voltage   in   each  case,   so  that    in  the  first  E  would  be 
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equal  to  100  X  0.5,  or  50,  and  in  the  second  E  would 
be  50  X  0.5,  or  25  volts.  The  same  result  would  be 
obtained  also  by  moving  the  motor  to  a  point  half  way 
between  its  original  position  and  the  source  of  power 
supply,  as  that  would  halve  the  length  of  the  feeder 
and  therefore  correspondingly  decrease  the  resistance. 

A  direct-current  circuit  consists  of  two  parts — ^the 
positive  or  "hot"  line  and  the  negative,  return,  or 
"dead"  line.  As  the  opening  of  a  switch  in  either  con- 
ductor will  result  in  the  stoppage  of  all  flow  of  current, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  current  flows  through  the 
positive  line  to  the  motor  and  back  through  the  negative 
line  to  the  generator.  Consequently  in  calculating  the 
line  drop  the  resistance  of  both  lines  or  that  of  the 
total  or  complete  circuit  must  be  considered. 

Too  small  a  conducting  circuit  invariably  results  in 
a  loss  of  power.  In  any  case  the  multiplication  of  the 
figure  for  total  loss  in  kilowatts  by  the  price  paid  per 
kilowatt-hour  will  give  the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents 
for  each  hour's  operation  of  such  a  circuit.  This  loss 
is  entirely  apart  and  distinct  from  that  sustained 
through  the  reduced  capacity  and  retarded  operation  of 
the  mine. 

Declares  American  Coal  Miners  Are  Not 
As  Careful  as  Foreigners 

RM.  Lambie,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of 
•  West  Virginia,  in  an  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Clarksburg  Mining  Institute  on  April  20,  .said  that  the 
percentage  of  accidents  in  coal  mines  was  greater  among 
Americans  than  among  foreigners.  Pointing  out  that 
in  1921  there  was  one  fatality  for  every  342  American 
miners,  he  said  that  among  Hungarians  the  fatality  was 
only  one  for  every  645  miners.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
negroes,  Italians  and  Spaniards  were  among  the  most 
careful  men  in  avoiding  accidents. 

In  urging  miners  and  foremen  to  make  themselves 
more  efficient,  he  said:  "From  my  own  observation, 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  material  lying 
idle.  Piles  of  mine  timbers  are  left  behind  in  rooms, 
for  after  they  get  a  little  way  from  the  face  the  miners 
order  a  fresh  supply  rather  than  carry  them,  and  the 
result  is  that  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  mine 
timbers  that  are  taken  inside  are  never  used.  The 
rooms  and  entries  are  driven  up  and  stopped,  and  the 
result  is  that  rails,  spikes,  ties,  fishplates,  etc.,  are 
covered  up  with  slate,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  at- 
tack the  pillars  the  falls  have  become  so  heavy  that  a 
new  haulway  is  driven  along  the  side  of  the  former 
roadway  and  the  supplies  are  lost  for  all  time. 

"Our  present  system  of  developing  the  mines  in  which 
the  pillars  are  left  standing  for  years  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  inefficient  one,  not  only  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion but  in  the  loss  of  coal.  As  soon  as  places  have 
advanced  their  distance,  the  pillars  should  immediately 
be  taken  out,  as  the  track  is  already  laid  and  there  are 
no  slate  falls  to  clean  up  and  no  places  to  i-etimber,  as 
the  timber  that  was  set  advancing  is  generally  in  good 
condition;  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  it  could  be 
recovered  and  used  in  other  sections,  as  could  the  rails, 
ties  and  spikes." 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  institute  were 
C.  H.  Hetzel,  Jr.,  of  Charleston,  director  of  mine  service 
stations;  Robert  Lilly,  mine  inspector,  of  Mount  Hope; 
William  Riggleman,  of  Fairmont;  E.  L.  Griflith,  mine 
inspector,  and  Hugh  Smith  of  Clarksburg.  E.  P. 
McOlwin.  institute  president,  introduced  the  speakers. 


Plant  Established  to  Reduce  Timber  Costs 
Is  Operated  Largely  by  a  Single  Boy 

AT  THE  Edna  No.  1  mine  of  the  Hillman  Coal  & 
I  Coke  Co.,  near  Irwin.  Pa.,  the  roof  requires  much 
support  and  to  preserve  the  timber  from  decay  all  large 
posts  are  treated  with  Protexol  wood  preservative.  The 
ties  also  are  similarly  treated.  One  boy  is  engaged  in 
this  work,  but  he  is  assisted  at  odd  times  by  handy  men 
from  the  near-by  tipple.  After  they  are  treated  the  tim- 
bers are  raised  to  the  level  of  the  mine  rail  by  the  same 
chain-and-dog  elevator  which  lifts  the  untreated  timber. 
When  posts  have  to  be  dropped  in  the  tank,  lifted  out 
or  moved  from  place  to  place  the  boy  calls  on  the  men 
at  the  tipple,  who  do  the  work  when  not  otherwise 
employed.  The  men  do  not  find  that  this  calls  for  much 
of  their  time,  and  most  of  the  boy's  energy  is  expended 
in  peeling  the  bark  from  the  round  timbers  and  in 
trimming  the  ties. 

The  large  oak  timbers   are    10  in.   in   diameter  and 
U  ft.  long.     The  boy  is  able  to  peel  and  treat  twenty 


TREATING  PLANT    i  >    I       i         i   lai    AT  EDNA  NO.  1 

At  this  mine  timber  is  treated  as  part  of  a  regular  routine,  not 
a  process  to  be  done  now  and  again  wlien  the  notion  appeals. 
Tlie  boy  in  the  illustration  is  engaged  in  peeling  one  of  the  large 
oak  timbers,  for  which  purpose  a  heavy  draw  knife  is  used 
Several  of  these  timbers  which  have  already  been  peeled  are  seen 
in  a  lean-to  position,  directly  to  the  right  of  the  boy. 

of  this  size  in  eight  hours.  He  can  trim  sixty-five  large 
ties  of  5  X  5-in.  cross-section  or  100  smaller  ties  with 
a  section  of  3  x  5  in. 

The  10-in.  round  timbers  are  immersed  for  21  hours, 
and  the  tank  will  hold  seven  timbers  of  this  size  at  one 
time.  When  working  on  the  larger  material  the  boy, 
with  the  help  of  the  tipple  men,  immerses  three  batches 
in  one  day,  each  batch  comprising  seven  timbers.  The 
treatment  of  the  ties  takes  less  time  and  they  do  not 
occupy  as  much  room  as  round  timbers.  The  period  of 
submergence  for  these  need  not  e.xceed  an  hour  and  the 
tank  will  hold  from  thirty  to  fifty  ties,  depending  on 
the  size.  Consequently,  the  tank  will  treat  more  ties 
than  the  one  boy  employed  can  trim  in  a  day. 

The  treatment  tank  is  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
inside  floor  dimensions  are  12  x  3  ft.  and  the  depth 
is  20  in.  The  bottom  slab  is  8  in.  thick  and  the  side- 
walls  are  8  in.  through  on  the  bottom  and  6  in.  at  the 
top.  The  sidewalls  are  reinforced  with  2-in.  worn-out 
steel  cable,  which  is  formed  into  rectangular  loops  lying 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  This  cable  is  placed  every  2  in. 
throughout  the  height  of  the  tank.  Three  i-m.  steam 
pipes  rest  on  angle  irons  at  the  bottom.  These  keep 
the  preservative  material  at  the  desired  temperature. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  APPLICABILITY  of  the  geophone  for 
delimiting  fires  and  squeeze  areas  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Scranton,  Pa.  Alan 
I.eighton,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  use  of  the 
geophone  in  mining  operations,  has  been  detailed  to  make 
the  investiKation. 
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How  to  Reduce  Power  Costs,  Increase  Coal  Cut  and 
Save  Steel  by  Handling  Bits  Judiciously 

Methods  Adopted  in  Supply  of  Cutter  Bits — In  Shafts  Enough  Bits  to 
Run  Three  Days  Without  Sharpening  May  Be  Needed — To  Each  Machine 
Its  Own  Bits — High-Carbon  Steel  Better  Than  Low-Carbon  or  Alloy  Steel 

By  Charles  B.  Officee* 

rhicago.   111. 


PRIOR  to  the  war  many  coal  operators,  realizing  the 
advantage — in  fact,  the  necessity — of  having  better 
cutter  bits  for  their  chain  mining  machines,  had 
conducted  many  experiments  and  tests  at  their  mines  to 
determine  how  the  greatest  cutting  efficiency  could  be 
attained.  Several  mines  had  progressed  far  enough 
with  their  experiments  to  establish  fixed  methods  or 
rules  for  handling  these  bits.  Other  advanced  ideas 
and  theories  were  being  considered  with  a  view  to 
cutting  down  costs  for  the  blacksmithing  and  renewal 
of  bits. 

During  the  war  the  urgent  demand  for  greater  coal 
production,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining proper  material  and  many  other  items  com- 
pletely absorbed  the  mine  operator's  attention.  In  the 
rush  of  events  many  of  the  rules  and  methods  which 
had  been  established  for  the  mining  of  coal  in  an 
economical  manner  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  shape 
and  quality  of  the  cutter  bit  at  many  mines  deteriorated 
materially.  Within  the  last  year  or  so,  in  an  endeavor 
to  reduce  operating  expenses,  many  mines  have  recon- 
sidered the  results  of  former  experiments  on  cutter  bits 
and  have  tried  to  curtail  their  costs  further  by  giving 
the  whole  subject  careful  consideration. 

The  cutter  bit  is  the  actual  vital  functioning  part  of 
any  mining  machine.  It  is  the  point  of  final  application 
of  power  from  the  mining  machine  to  the  cutting  of 
coal.  The  condition  of  the  bits  determines  to  a  great 
extent  the  amount  of  coal  which  a  machine  can  cut  per 
shift.  There  also  is  a  relation  between  the  character 
of  the  bits  and  the  amount  of  power  consumed  in 
cutting.  The  cost  of  mining-machine  repairs  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  form,  quality  and  quantity  of  cutter 
bits  supplied  to  the  mining  machine. 

Miner  Waited  Till  His  Picks  Were  Sharpened 
In  the  days  when  hand-mining  methods  were  preva- 
lent no  one  would  consider  sending  a  miner  under- 
ground with  hand  picks  improperly  sharpened  or 
hardened.  Every  miner,  before  going  underground, 
would  examine  his  picks  carefully,  as  he  knew  from 
experience  that  the  amount  of  coal  which  he  could 
produce  depended  largely  upon  the  condition  of  his 
tools.  The  cutter  bits  on  a  chain  machine  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  quantity  of  coal  that  a  mining 
machine  can  cut  as  the  old  hand  picks  did  to  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  which  a  hand  miner  could  produce.  These 
cutter  bits  should  be  given  the  same  careful  attention 
that  the  hand  miner  formerly  gave  to  his  picks,  if  the 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy  is  to  be  obtained  from 
chain  mining  machines. 

The  subject  of  cutter  bits  can  be  divided  up  into 
three  general  headings  as  follows:     First,  the  handling 


of  sharpened  cutter  bits  from  the  blacksmith  shop  to 
the  mining  machines  and  the  return  of  dull  bits  from 
the  machine  to  the  blacksmith  shop.  Second,  the  proper 
shaping  or  sharpening  of  the  dull  bit.  Third,  the 
proper  selection  of  material  for  the  particular  condi- 
tions encountered  in  each  mine. 

When  chain  mining  machines  were  first  being  in- 
stalled it  was  the  custom  at  many  places  for  the 
machine  runner  and  helper  to  carry  the  sharpened  bits 
in  with  them  at  the  start  of  a  shift's  work.  The  dull 
bits  were  retui-ned  by  them  at  the  end  of  the  shift. 
If  the  cutting  proved  harder  than  anticipated,  and  the 
supply  of  sharpened  bits  accordingly  was  depleted,  the 
helper  was  required  to  make  a  trip  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  for  others  to  replace  them.  Much  time  and  ton- 
nage were  lost  by  this  system  of  handling  the  bits  in 
and  out  of  the  mine.  With  the  advent  of  more  machines 
underground,  improvements  in  the  methods  of  supplying 
the  bits  into,  and  out  of,  the  mine  were  developed,  so 
that  the  chain  machines  would  be  provided  with  plenty 
of  sharpened  bits  at  all  times  and  there  would  be  no 
loss  in  the  tonnage  cut  due  to  the  waiting  for  a  new 
supply  of  picks. 

Bits  Cannot  Upset  Into  Bottom  of  Car 

Many  different  systems  are  employed  to  obtain  the 
desired  results  but  experiments  with  different  methods 
of  transporting  the  bits  have  Ifd  to  the  general  conclu- 
sion that  some  form  of  metal  container  is  most  suitable. 
Several  types  are  in  use.  The  bit  box  shown  below, 
made  by  the  Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co.,  is  well  de- 
signed. Such  a  box  will  hold  approximately  50  bits, 
which  consequently  will  replace  between  one  and  two 
complete  mining-machine  sets,  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  length  and  type  of  cutter  bar  used.  In  order  to 
have  the  transportation  of  the  bit  boxes  on  the  pit  cars 
as  safe  as  possible  it   is  better  to  use  a  box  so  con- 


•  Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 


BOX   FOR  THE  BITS  OK  Cl'TTING   MACHINES 
If   the   hits   are   put   in    a   lettered    box    for  a   specific   machine 
luarinpr  the  same  letter,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  a  machine  being 
inadetiuatclv   rationed   and   track   can   be  kept   of   the  number  at 
bits  used. 
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BIT   BOX   FILLED   AND   CLOSED    FOR    SHIPMENT 

An  upright  standard  in  the  center  of  the  box,  over  which  the 
slotted  cover  is  passed,  is  provided  with  a  hole  through  which  a 
double  hook  handle  is  slid,  holding  the  box  lid  tight. 

structed  that  it  can  be  hooked  onto  the  end  of  the  pit 
car  rather  than  put  in  the  bottom  of  an  empty  or 
dropped  in  among  the  coal  on  a  car  that  is  loaded. 

At  slope  or  drift  mines,  by  availing  oneself  of  the 
movement  of  the  pit  cars  bits  may  be  carried  in  and 
out  of  the  workings  at  any  time  during  the  shift.  In 
shaft  mines,  where  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  produc- 
tion up  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  cages,  more 
systematic  methods  have  to  be  employed.  Some  shaft 
mines  have  found  it  economical  to  have  such  a  large 
quantity  of  bits  on  hand  that  they  can  keep  a  full  shift's 
supply  of  bits  at  the  machine  and  an  equal  number  at 
the  blacksmith  shop  being  sharpened  for  the  next  day's 
operation.  In  this  way  the  sharpened  and  dull  bits  can 
be  lowered  and  hoisted  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
supplies  that  are  needed  in  the  mine.  Where  such  a 
system  is  used  the  total  quantity  of  bits  on  hand  should 
be  approximately  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  the 
number  of  bits  used  by  all  machines  in  the  mine  during 
a  shift. 

In  order  to  facilitate  an  equal  and  just  distribution 
of  cutter  bits  to  the  various  mining  machines  the  set 
of  bit  boxes  for  each  mining  machine  should  be  stamped 
with  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number  given  the 
ehain  machine  itself.  Letters  such  as  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  on 
the  boxes  themselves  will  serve  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  for  each  individual  box.  When  the  containers  are 
stamped  with  a  number  corresponding  to  that  given  a 
mining  machine  the  bottom  men  can  readily  and  cor- 
rectly assort  the  boxes  and  place  them  in  those  par- 
ticular mine  cars  that  are  going  to  the  various  terri- 
tories where  the  mining  machines  are  working  to  which 
the  bits  have  been  apportioned.  At  some  agreed  place 
i«  the  territory  of  each  machine  the  bit  boxes  should 
be  unloaded  from  the  pit  cars  so  that  the  machine  man 
may  know  exactly  where  he  can  always  find  a  supply  of 
the  new  bits. 

Another  advantage  of  having  the  containers  sepa- 
rately numbered  is  that  records  thus  can  be  obtained  of 
the  quantity  of  bits  used  by  each  machine  per  shift. 
To  do  this  a  count  must  be  made  and  listed,  at  the 
blacksmith  shop,  of  the  number  of  sharpened  bits  put 
in    each   box    and    the    number   of    dull    bits    returned. 


Where  such  records  are  kept  and  the  tonnage  output 
and  repair  cost  of  each  mining  machine  are  compared 
with  the  number  of  bits  used  the  mine  management  has 
information  which  is  quite  enlightening.  Allowance 
must  always  be  made,  however,  for  the  variation  in 
cutting  conditions  which  the  different  sections  of  the 
mine  present. 

When  chain  mining  machines  were  first  installed, 
comparatively  few  bits  were  used,  because  each  machine 
used  only  a  few  bits,  because  there  were  few  machines 
at  any  one  mine,  and  also  because  mines  were  not  as 
systematically  laid  out  in  regard  to  cutting  territories 
as  at  present,  and  the  chain  machines  did  not  then  pro- 
duce the  tonnage  per  machine  that  they  do  now.  The 
blacksmiths  were  then  able  to  sharpen  the  bits  by 
hand  and  generally  produced  well-shaped  and  well-tem- 
pered bits.  As  time  went  on,  and  more  machines  were 
introduced,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bits 
which  had  to  be  sharpened  daily.  This  increase  did  not 
permit  the  smith  to  give  enough  time  to  each  bit  to 
insure  its  proper  shaping  so  long  as  the  work  had  to  be 
laboriously  performed  by  hand. 

Various  types  of  power  hammers  were  then  intro- 
duced so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  bits  resharpened 
per  shift  by  each  blacksmith.  These  hammers  did  not 
have  exact  forming  dies  for  shaping  the  bits  and  pro- 
duced a  properly  shaped  bit  only  when  the  blacksmith 
took  the  necessary,  and  by  no  means  brief,  time  to 
hammer  each  bit  into  shape,  and  under  the  best  condi- 
tions there  was  no  assurance  that  two  bits  would  be 
turned  out  identical  in  shape. 

Within  the  last  year  a  cutter-bit  sharpening  machine 
has  been  developed  which  insures  that  each  bit  after 
being  sharpened  will  have  the  correct  outline.  This 
machine  forges  these  cutter  bits  by  passing  the  bits 
through  forming  dies,  thus  making  it  certain  that  each 
bit  will  have  the  proper  shape  and  be  identical  with 
every  other  bit  so  sharpened. 

A  bit  should  have  correctly  proportioned  clearance, 
side  clearance  and  back-slope  angles.  The  correct 
angles  and  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  each  can  be 
found  in  the  Jan.  12  issue  of  Coal  Age.'^ 

Economy  of  Having  Bits  Properly  Shaped 

When  cutter  bits  are  of  proper  shape  a  larger  ton- 
nage is  cut  and  the  power  consumption  and  repair 
costs  are  decreased.  Thus  equipped  many  mines  have 
been  able  to  decrease  the  power  consumption  of  their 
mining  machines  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  Other  mines, 
where  the  coal  to  be  cut  is  fairly  soft,  have  found  that 
not  only  was  there  a  reduction  in  the  power  consumed 
but  also  that  with  a  set  of  these  properly  sharpened 
bits  more  places  could  be  cut  before  the  bits  had  to  be 
renewed  than  could  be  cut  with  their  old-type  bit. 

This  saving  in  the  time  required  to  set  bits  has  re- 
sulted in  greater  tonnage  output  not  only  in  the  beds 
that  are  easily  cut  but  also  in  those  that  are  of  greater 
hardness.  Although  no  definite  figures  have  been  ob- 
tained as  to  the  saving  in  repair  expenses,  as  these  bit- 
sharpening  machines  have  not  been  installed  long 
enough  to  have  this  saving  in  renewals  accurately  deter- 
mined, it  is  believed  from  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  so  far  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  between 
10  and  15  per  cent  in  this  item. 

The  third  consideration — namely,  the  selection  of  the 
bit  material  and  the  proper  heating  for  sharpening  and 
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hardening — is  closely  allied  to  the  proper  shaping  of 
the  bit.  Various  grades  of  steel  have  been  tried  at 
different  times  for  cutter-bit  steel.  The  cheaper  steels, 
having  a  very  low  carbon  content,  have  proved  unsatis- 
factory. High-carbon  steel  of  medium  price  has  given 
good  results.  Expensive  alloy  steel  has  been  tried  and 
has  been  found  not  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  high-carbon 
steel. 

Steel  of  low  carbon  content  (from  0.10  to  0.30  per 
cent  carbon)  cannot  be  tempered  so  as  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  cutting  tool.  Such  steel  quickly  dulls  and 
even  when  properly  shaped  the  bit  requires  constant 
resetting.  This  steel  readily  bends  upon  striking  any 
hard  obstruction  in  the  coal,  and,  because  of  the  low 
carbon  content,  it  cannot  be  hardened  so  as  to  retain 
its  cutting  edge. 

The  high-priced  alloy  steels,  when  properly  shaped 
and  tempered,  give  a  bit  that  would  make  a  clean,  even 
kerf  in  the  coal,  if  no  rash,  sulphur  balls,  etc.,  were 
encountered.  We  are  always  hoping  for  such  condi- 
tions, but  never  find  them.  The  alloy  steel  on  striking 
impurities  is  readily  broken.  Alloy-steel  bits  are  more 
brittle  than  high-carbon  .steel  and  for  this  reason  break 
more  readily  than  the  high-carbon  bits  when  they  strike 
impurities  in  the  coal.  The  loss  of  material  through 
these  broken  bits  and  the  high  price  paid  for  this 
material  more  than  offset  all  the  other  advantages 
which  this  steel  has  shown  in  cutting  other  materials. 

From  actual  experience  it  would  appear  that  steel 
around  0.70  per  cent  carbon  and  0.25  to  0.35  per  cent 
manganese  will  give  the  most  economical  results.  Some 
mines  have  obtained  better  results  by  using  a  steel  of 
slightly  higher  carbon  content  and  others  have  obtained 
greater  efficiency  by  using  one  of  high  carbon  per- 
centage with  a  small  percentage  of  chrome  and  nickel. 
The  disadvantage  of  having  too  high  a  carbon  content 
in  the  steel  is  in  the  fact  that  such  a  steel  is  easily 
spoiled  in  the  blacksmith  shop  by  overheating  and  that 
unsatisfactory  results  are  obtained  from  these  bits 
underground.  Steels  hav- 
ing a  carbon  content 
around  0.70  per  cent  have 
a  sufficiently  wide  range 
of  temperatures  at  which 
they  can  be  forged  and 
hardened  so  that  with 
ordinary  care  and  atten- 
tion they  are  not  likely 
to  be  burned. 

The  proper  hardness 
to  give  the  bits  depends 
largeb  on  local  condi- 
tions. A  good  rule  is  to 
have  the  bits  so  tem- 
pered that  some  come 
back  bent  while  others 
are  broken.  Those  that 
are  bent  are  not  hard- 
ened sufficiently,  while 
those  that  break  are  too 
hard.  Tf  about  an  equal 
number  of  the  dulled  bits 
are  bent  and  broken  it 
indicates  that  the  steel  is 
being  tempered  on  the 
average  about  right  for 
that    particular    set    of 
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ROLLER  DIE  OF  BIT  SHARPENER 

Cutter  bits  are  passed  through  form- 
ing dies  so  that  each  bit  will  have  the 
exact   shape   desired. 


cutting  con^litions. 
It  has  been  the 
practice  in  forging 
and  tempering  bits 
to  heat  the  bits  all 
over.  When  this  is 
done  not  only  is  the 
cutting  end  of  the 
tool  hardened  but 
also  the  back  of  the 
bit  and  then  it  is 
much  more  difficult 
to  hold  the  bit  in 
the  cutter  chain,  as 
the  setscrews  can- 
not be  .so  readily 
caused  to  bear  into 
a  hardened  sub- 
stance as  into  an 
unhardened  one. 
The  bit  can  be 
shaped  and  hard- 
ened just  as  easily  when  the  end  alone  is  heated  as  when 
the  whole  bit  is  submitted  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  In 
places  where  the  bits  are  hardened  all  over  the  repairs 
on  the  cutter  chains  and  cutter-chain  setscrews  are 
found  to  be  higher. 

How  To  Reduce  Undercutting  Costs 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  the  following  recom- 
mendations are  made  to  coal-mine  managers: 

(1)  Provide  adequate  containers  for  carrying  the 
bits  and  establish  a  proper  system  of  transportation 
and  recording,  so  as  to  keep  track  of  the  number  of  bits 
used  by  the  different  machines  under  different  condi- 
tions. 

(-)  Equip  mine  blacksmith  shops  with  apparatus  to 
resharpen  the  bits  to  these  specifications,  quickly  and  at 
low  cost  and  thus  obtain  the  advantages  of  properly 
shaped  and  absolutely  uniform  bits. 

(3)  Purchase  the  proper  steel  for  cutter  bits  and  see 
that  the  bits  are  intelligently  and  carefully  heated  and 
tempered  for  the  particular  conditions  prevailing  in 
each  mine.  Lay  special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
exercising  care  to  avoid  the  burning  of  steel. 

If  these  relatively  simple  requirements  are  constantly 
observed,  large  economies  will  be  effected  in  labor,  in 
power  consumption  and  in  mining-machine  repairs,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of  production. 


In  the  physico-chemical  study  of  sulphur  in  coke 
being  made  by  A.  R.  Powell,  physical  organic  chemist  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  experiments 
have  been  conducted  on  the  study  of  the  decomposition  of 
calcium  sulphide.  It  was  found  that,  working  with  boiling 
water  at  100  deg.,  calcium  sulphide  is  hydrolized  very 
slowly,  the  rate  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  mag- 
nesium oxide.  Small-scale  laboratory  tests  will  be  made 
on  coke  containing  fairly  pure  cakium  sulphide  to  discover 
if  it  is  feasible  for  desulphurizing  coke. 


r.its 


should  not  be  laid  in  an 
un.overeil  box  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ooal  wagon,  for  when  tluis 
pronii.ouou.slv  h.indU-d  the.v  may 
be  Ici.st  onlv  to  tiiin  up  unexpect- 
edly ;inil  unwelcome  in  the  jaws 
Of    1   crusher. 


In  the  study  of  the  distillation  of  Freeport  coal  being 
made  at  the  Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  duplicate  samples  of  the  bone  and  can- 
nel  constituents  of  the  Freeport  seam  have  been  distilled 
at  low  temperature  in  12-lb.  lots.  .\  sample  of  the  bottom 
section  of  the  clean  coal  also  was  distilled.  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  yields  it  would  seem  that  the  bone  and 
cannel  constituents  of  this  seam  should  be  of  too  great 
value  to  be  treated  as  refuse. 
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Census  Figures  Prove  That  Output  Per  Man  Advances 
With  Increase  in  Use  of  Mining  Machinery 

Nearly  50,000  Electric  Motors  Are  Used  at  Coal  Mines — From  Two  to 
Four  Horsepower,  Roughly  Speaking,  Is  Installed  per  Employee  and 
the  Output  per  Horsepower  Is  in  General  Between  200  and  350  Tons 

By  Frank  H.  Kneeland* 

New  York  City 


SELDOM  can  those  engaged  in  any  large  industry 
visualize  its  dimensions,  either  in  detail  or  in  their 
entirety.  Few  men  unaided  ever  gain  a  clear 
view  of  the  coal  industry,  perceive  its  trends,  sense 
accurately  its  tendencies  or  gage  and  analyze  their 
portent.  Nevertheless,  we,  who  make  coal  production 
a  business,  sometimes  gain  astonishing  glimpses  of  our 
calling  from  purely  outside  sources. 

Figures  presented  by  the  report  of  the  14th  Census 
of  Mines  and  Quarries  of  the  United  States,  covering 
the  year  1919,  are  of  unusual  interest.  Some  of  the 
more  salient  data,  so  far  as  those  interested  in  power 
and  its  consumption  at  the  mines  are  concerned,  are 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  table.  Though  the  fig- 
ures thus  tabulated  show  much  that  is  of  interest  to 
the  mining  man,  they  fail  to  enumerate  certain  facts 
that  he  would  gladly  know.  Thus  the  total  horsepower 
of  the  prime  movers  employed  in  the  industry  is  shown 
bj'  states,  as  is  also  the  number  and  horsepower  of 
the  motors  operated  on  purchased  energy,  as  well  as 
the  number  and  rated  capacity  of  those  operated  from 
current  generated.  But  the  rating  and  number  of  the 
generating  units  installed  is  not  set  forth;  neither  is 
the  number  of  horsepower-  or  kilowatt-hours  consumed. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Prime  Movers  at  Mines 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  table,  the  prime 
movers  of  the  industry  include  13,507  steam  engines, 
360  steam  turbines,  1,323  internal-combustion  engines 
and  3  waterwheels.  The  average  rated  capacity  of  the 
steam  engines  is  slightly  over  130  hp.,  that  of  the 
steam  turbines  687  hp.  each,  of  the  internal-combustion 
engines  17.4  hp.,  and  of  the  waterwheels  150  hp. 
Generation  of  energy  produced  at  the  mine  plants  re- 
quired the  burning  as  fuel  of  9,573,978  short  tons 
of  anthracite  and  11.228.270  net  tons  of  bituminous 
coal;  also  24,603  bbl.  (about  948,120  gal.)  of  fuel  oil 
and  gas5oline;  976,820,000  cu.ft.  of  natural  gas,  564 
cords  of  wood  and  25  tons  of  coke.  Figures  on  the  coal 
burned  at  the  mines  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  however, 
include  14,254  tons  of  coke.  The  coal  industry  also 
employed  47,829  motors  averaging  37  hp.  each. 

In  the  accompanying  table,  columns  1  to  21  inclusive 
are  taken  direct  from  the  census  report  referred  to. 
Column  22  shows  the  production  of  the  various  states  in 
net  tons.  These  figures  are  those  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  figures  in  succeeding  columns 
except  No.  30  are  all  calculated  from  those  previously 
presented.  Thus  column  23,  showing  the  tons  of  coal 
produ'^'ed  annually  per  horsepower  installed,  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  tons  of  production  shown  in  column  22 
by  the  aggregate  horsepower  as  shown  in  column  3. 
The  fractions  given  in  the  footnote  of  the  table  show 


how  the  results  set  forth  were  secured.  Thus  in  the 
case  just  cited  the  fraction  -3-  indicates  that  the  figures 
in  this  column  are  the  quotients  obtained  by  using 
the  figures  of  column  22  as  dividends  and  those  of  col- 
umn 3  as  divisors. 

Column  24  shows  the  horsepower  installed  per  em- 
ployee. These  results  were  obtained  by  dividing  the 
figures  of  column  3  by  those  of  column  2.  Column  25 
shows  the  tons  produced  per  man  employed,  the  results 
set  forth  being  obtained  by  dividing  the  productions 
of  the  various  states,  column  22,  by  the  number  of  men 
there  employed,  column  2.  Column  26  shows  the  per- 
centage of  installed  motor  horsepower  operated  on 
purchased  current,  and  column  27  shows  the  apparent 
percentage  of  electrification.  This  is  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  figures  of  column  16  by  those  of  column  3. 
Concerning  these  results  more  will  be  said  later. 

Columns  28  and  29  are  mutually  complementary  and 
show  respectively  the  percentage  of  power  used  that 
was  generated  by  the  user  and  the  percentage  that  was 
purchased.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
apparent  percentage  of  electrification  for  the  whole 
country  is  58.3,  the  energy  generated  and  the  energy 
purchased  are  to  the  whole  energy  used  71  per  cent 
and  29  per  cent  respectively. 

Columns  23.  24  and  25  are  highly  interesting.  From 
1400      7- 
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PIO.   1.      HOW  TONNAGE  VARIKS    WITH  HOR.SEPOWER 
PEK  EMPLOTEE 

.States  are  arrangeil  in  or■l^•I■  of  licirsepower  installed  per  mine 
worker,  the  gi-aph  A  showing:  lliis  r.latiun.  The  yearly  production 
per  man  is  shown  bv  graph  11.  tin-  u?  ofundities  for  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  and  Oregon  being  tlie  natiiial  outcome  of  difficult 
mining  conditions.  C  and  D  arc  straiglit  lines  rcpiesenting  aver- 
age annual  production  per  man  employed  and  average  power 
installed  per  employee  respectively.  A  similar  average  line,  B. 
has  been  drawn  for  average  power  installed  per  employee  in  the 
level  coal  bed  regions.  F  shows  output  per  man  per  day  and 
G  is  a  line  averaging  this  graph. 
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the  first,  or  column  23,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  coal  produced  per  horsepower  installed  varies  from 
a  minimum  of  34  tons  in  Oregon  to  a  maximum  of 
498  tons  in  Alaska.  Both  of  these  figures,  however, 
probably  are  abnormal.  Most  of  the  figures  represent- 
ing production  per  horsepower  given  in  this  table  lie 
between  200  and  850  tons.  Few  of  the  larger  coal- 
producing  states  lie  beyond  this  range  in  either 
direction. 

Columns  24  and  25,  showing  the  horsepower  installed 
and  the  tons  produced  per  employee  respectively,  may 
advantageously  be  considered  together.  We  may  well 
inquire  if  any  relation  exists  between  these  two  quan- 
tities. The  interconnection  between  them  probably  is 
brought  out  more  forcibly  in  Fig.  1  than  in  the  table. 


In  this  figure,  beginning  with  Alaska,  which  is  obvi- 
ously both  unimportant  and  underpowered,  most  of  the 
work  there  done  being  in  the  nature  of  exploration, 
the  states  ai'e  arranged  from  left  to  right  in  the  order 
of  their  respective  horsepower  installed  per  employee. 
These  quantities  have  been  plotted  as  ordinates,  so 
that  the  solid-line  curve  A  can  be  drawn.  This  curve 
immediately  reveals  some  striking  facts. 

Most  of  the  coal-producing  states  have  installed  less 
than  4  hp.  per  employee.  With  the  exceptions  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia,  no  state  producing  10,000,000  tons 
or  more  has  installed  less  than  3  hp.  per  employee. 
With  one  exception  also  all  fields  wherein  the  amount 
of  power  per  employee  exceeds  4  hp.  lie  in  the  West, 
in  what  might  be  termed  the  mountain  coal  fields.    This 
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solitary  exception  is  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  will  be  at  once  admitted,  however,  that  this 
region,  if  not  actually  mountainous,  is  at  least  rugged 
both  above  and  below  ground,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
the  coal  regions  of  the  West  are  comparable  physically 
to  it.  It  is  probable,  furthermore,  that  the  pitch  of 
the  beds  determines  the  needed  horsepower  far  more 
than  does  the  contour  of  the  surface,  although  both  are 
doubtless  important  factors. 

Now,  by  setting  off  the  yearly  production  per  em- 
ployee in  each  state  to  a  suitable  scale  as  an  ordinate 
and  joining  the  points  thus  found,  we  get  the  dotted 
line  or  curve  B  of  Fig.  1.  This  graph  is  highly  erratic. 
Strangely  enough  its  maximum  and  minimum  are 
adjacent  points  on  the  curve  and  represent  the  yearly 
man-output  of  states  comparatively  near  together. 
Thus  Oregon  had  the  lowest  production  per  employee  of 
any  state  in  the  Union,  and  its  neighboi-,  Utah,  had  the 
highest,  the  exact  tonnage  figures  being  198  and  1,318 
respectively.  Apparently  some  sinister  influence  was 
at  work  in  Oregon  during  the  year  1919. 

Though  curve  B  presents  a  ragged  outline,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  similarity  of  the  yearly  outputs 
per  man  in  states  or  in  fields  subjected  to  approximately 
the  same  physical  and  market  conditions.  Thus,  note 
the  similarity  of  output  per  employee  in  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  This  resemblance  is 
striking  also  in  the  cases  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with 
which  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  region 
may  be  compared.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if 
the  states  in  this  list  were  arranged  according  to  their 
geographical  locations  instead  of  either  alphabetically, 
as  in  the  table,  or  according  to  their  installed  horse- 
power per  employee,  as  in  this  figure,  a  much  smoother 
curve  would  result. 

Now,  if  we  disregard  the  anthracite  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  subject  to  con- 
ditions and  problems  peculiar  to  itself,  and  also  neglect 
Oregon,  where  both  mines  and  output  are  small  and 
where  apparently  also  either  operating  or  market  condi- 
tions or  both  were  peculiar,  we  may  draw  a  curve  rep- 
resenting the  average  annual  production  per  employee. 
This  is  shown  as  curve  C,  which,  as  here  drawn,  is  a 
straight  line.  Similarly  a  straight-line  curve  or  graph 
D,  may  be  drawn  showing  the  average  power  installed 
per  employee. 

Yearly  Output  Rises  with  Installed  Power 

The  important  thing  about  curve  C  is  not  its  actual 
height  above  the  base  line  at  any  point  or  points  but 
the  fact  that  it  has  the  same  general  slope — that  is, 
inclines  in  the  same  direction — as  curve  D.  This  con- 
sequently shows  that  the  average  yearly  production  per 
employee  in  a  general  way  increases  with  an  increase 
of  power  installed  per  employee.  Although  this  in- 
crease is  not  proportional  to  the  power  installed,  yet 
notice  how  nearly  the  average  production  per  employee, 
as  represented  by  curve  C,  parallels  the  average  horse- 
power installed  per  employee  for  the  bituminous  regions 
between  Texas  on  the  west  and  Pennsylvania  on  the 
east,  as  shown  by  curve  E.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
country  where  the  coal  beds  lie  flat  or  pitch  only  mod- 
erately. The  similarity  of  these  two  curves  is  remark- 
able and,  I  believe,  significant. 

This  belief  is  much  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  if 
we  consider  the  West  or  mountain  coal  field  as  a  sep- 
erate  region  and  construct  for  it  average-power  and 
out-put-per-employee  curves  as  before,  these  also  will  be 


found  to  be  nearly  parallel.  That  this  will  be  the  case 
will  be  immediately  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  fig- 
ure, bearing  in  mind  that  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
field  and  Oregon  are  neglected  in  both  curves. 

Figures  covering  the  coal  output  per  man  per  day 
recently  have  been  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  These  are  shown  in  column  30  of  the  table. 
In  Fig.  1  these  outputs  have  been  plotted  for  the  vari- 
ous states,  the  ordinate  scale  or  that  of  tons  per  em- 
ployee per  day  appearing  along  the  right  margin.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  both  figure  and  table  tke  outputs 
for  Alaska,  South  Dakota  and  Oregon  are  missing. 

Joining  the  points  showing  the  outputs  per  man  per 
day  for  the  various  states  and  fields  shown  we  get  the 
jagged  graph  F.  The  average  output  per  man,  or  the 
graph  G,  may  then  be  drawn  from  inspection.  This 
while  by  no  means  parallel  with  either  C,  D  or  E,  has 
a  similar  slope,  showing  that  in  general  the  output  per 
employee  per  day  increases  with  an  increase  in  the 
power  installed  just  as  does  annual  production. 

Half  the  Motors  Run  on  Purchased  Power 

The  figures  set  forth  in  column  26  of  the  table  show 
the  ratio  existing  between  the  horsepower  of  motors 
operated  on  purchased  energy  and  the  horsepower  of 
motors  operated  on  current  generated  by  the  user.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  just  about  one-half — that  is, 
49.6  per  cent — of  the  electric  motors  operated  are  run 
on  purchased  power. 

When  we  come  to  the  figures  of  column  27  we  reach 
a  point  where  caution  must  be  observed.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  figures  never  lie.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence, however,  that  while  most  of  them  are  honest,  like 
most  human  beings,  some  of  them  are  like  some  people 
and  will  bear  watching.  While  they  may  not  exactly 
prevaricate,  they  appai-ently  have  no  particular  aversion 
to  practicing  deception.  In  the  case  of  the  data  here 
presented,  unless  care  is  exercised,  false  conclusions 
may  be  drawn. 

Thus  it  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  the  ratio  of  the 
total  horsepower  of  all  motors  operated  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  power  used  would  represent  the  true 
percentage  of  mine  electrification.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  by  no  means  justified,  as  the  ratio  of  rated 
installed  capacity  of  the  motors  operated  from  mine 
generating  plants  to  the  rated  capacity  of  these  plants 
is  not  known.  While  some  engineers  advocate  that  the 
connected  load  on  a  generating  station  should  not  appre- 
ciably exceed  the  generating  capacity,  some  mining 
companies  have  found  it  advantageous  to  make  the  con- 
nected load  several  times  the  rated  generating  capacity 
of  their  plants. 

Thus  one  well-known  firm  in  West  Virginia  operat- 
ing a  fairly  large  group  of  mines  electrically  from  one 
central  generating  station  has  found  it  both  feasible 
and  advantageous  to  make  the  connected  load  330  per 
cent  of  the  generating  capacity.  Such  instances  as  this, 
and  they  probably  are  by  no  means  either  isolated  or 
exceptional,  vitiate  the  figures  presented  under  the 
heading  "percentage  of  electrification"  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  The  figures  of  column  27,  therefore,  are  here 
presented  and  should  be  accepted  with  due  reservation. 
They  represent  rather  an  interesting  apparent  indica- 
tion than  a  real  value. 

Now,  of  course,  the  installed  horsepower  of  either 
prime  movers,  or  motors,  or  generators,  whether  in  the 
aggregate  or  per  ton  of  coal  produced,  is  no  criterion 
by  which  to  measure  the  coal  industry.    The  real  yard- 
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stick  both  of  electrification  and  of  production  is  the 
hor.^epower-hour  or  kilowatt-hour.  If  we  loiew  the 
ratio  of  the  electrical  horsepower-hours  consumed  in 
the  coal  industry  to  the  total  horsepower-hours  con- 
sumed, we  would  have  a  true  measure  of  the  industry's 
electrification.  It  would  be  far  more  interesting  and 
profitable  to  know  the  number  of  horsepower-hours  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  various 
states  than  to  know  the  tons  of  production  per  installed 
horsepower  as  here  set  forth;  more  interesting  to  know 
the  number  of  horsepower-hours  expended  yearly  or 
daily  per  employee  than  the  installed  horsepower  per 
employee.  Unfortunately,  however,  few  coal  producers 
measure  all  of  the  energy  they  consume  in  these  or  any 
other  units,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  had  recourse 
only  to  the  installed  rated  horsepower,  which  could  be 
obtained  both  easily  and  accurately. 

Thus,  while,  as  stated  at  the  beginning,  the  figures 
presented  in  the  accompanying  table  and  illustration 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  they  nevertheless  furnish  a 
means  of  drawing  some  interesting  and  valuable  con- 
clusions. The  curves  of  Fig.  1,  while  possibly  illogical 
in  foundation  and  probably  not  absolutely  accurate  in 
detail,  are  nevertheless  unmistakable  in  trend  and 
portent. 

Canadian,  Utah  and  Idaho  Fuels  Give  Most 
Heat  of  Those  Entering  Spokane  Market 

ANALYSES  made  by  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Mines 
l\  and  Geology  of  the  State  College  of  Washington  and 
exhibited  by  them  at  the  Northwest  Mining  Convention, 
held  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  Feb.  28  to  March  5,  1921,  show 
that  some  of  the  Canadian  coals  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions  are  leaders  in  calorific  power,  the  best 
quoted,  by  a  narrow  and  uncertain  margin,  being  Green 
Hill  mine-run,  which  ran  as  delivered,  with  1  per  cent 
of  moisture,  14,635  B.t.u. 

The  coals  Nos.  1  to  42  were  furnished  by  Spokane  fuel 
dealers  and  represent  coals  marketed  in  Spokane.  Mine 
owners  furnished  samples  Nos.  43  to  47.  Analyses  were 
made  on  (A)  air-dried  samples  and  (B)  moisture-free 
samples  and  heat  determinations  were  made  by  the 
Emerson  bomb  calorimeter.  All  the  coals  are  bitumi- 
nous except  the  "Canadian  anthracite"  from  Bankhead 
that  United  States  practice  would  denominate  semi- 
anthracite,  the  volatile  matter  running  9.2  per  cent. 


Bpllevue  lu 


Origin 
Bellevue 


UT.^H    CdAl.S 

Moist- 

Fixed 

Volatile 

Name 

Origin 

ture 

Carbon  Matter 

Ash 

B.t.u. 

No 

Aberdeen 

Kenilworth 

A2.2 

45.6 

46.4 

5  8 

13,259 

31 

B 

46.7 

47.4 

5.9 

13,558 

Black  Hawk,  egg 

Black  Hawk 

A  3  70 

47.32 

44  98 

4  0 

12,912 

2 

B         . 

49.1 

46   7 

4.2 

13,408 

Castle  Gate,  egg 

Castle  Gate 

A  1.90 

47.1 

40  4 

10  6 

11,857 

23 

B       . 

48.0 

41    2 

10.8 

12.188 

Hiawatha,  egg 

Hiawatha 

A3  42 

50  97 

39    14 

6.47 

12,924 

1 

B         . 

52  8 

40  5 

6.7 

13.382 

Kins,  egg 

Mohrlarul 

A2.6 

48  05 

42  65 

6.7 

12,924 

13 

B     .    . 

49  3 

43.8 

6.9 

13,269 

Liberty 

Carbon  Co. 

A  2  3 

49  2 

42.9 

5.6 

13,482 

17 

B 

50.4 

43.9 

5.7 

13,800 

Royal  Utah,  stove 

Castle  (iate 

A  I.6Q 

48   1 

43  3 

7  0 

13.187 

26 

B         . 

48  9 

44.0 

7  1 

13,401 

Royal  TJtali, 

Castle  Gate 

A  1.8 

47.05 

42.95 

8.2 

13,067 

29 

steam 

B         . 

47.9 

43.7 

8.4 

13,306 

Spritig  Canyon 

Storrs 

A  2.1 

48.7 

42  4 

6  8 

12,852 

37 

B  .. 

49.7 

43.3 

7  0 

13,128 

Standard 

Standardville 

A2.14 

47.2 

44.06 

6  6 

12,948 

21 

B 

48.2 

45   1 

6  7 

13,231 

Sunnyside,  egg 

Sunnyside 

A  1    70 

51   9 

38  7 

7.7 

12,996 

24 

B     ,., 

52.8 

39.4 

7.8 

13,220 

Utah  Grand 

Sego 

A  3  2 

52  7 

38.37 

5  7 

12,364 

|6 

B 

54.5' 

39.6 

5.9 

12,772 

Utah  Grand 

.Sego 

A2,6 

38.0 

30.4 

29.0 

9,621 

34 

B  .... 

39.0 

31.2 

29,8 

9,878 

BRITISH 

COLUMBIA  COAl.S 

Corbin 

Corbin 

A  1.2 

68.45 

24.5 

5.85 

14,097 

33 

B 

69.3 

24.8 

5.9 

14,267 

C'anadian 

Anthracite 
Canadian  Free 

Burning 
Green  Hill, 

mine  run 
Green  Hill. 

furnace 
Green  Hill,  steam 

Internatl.  Coal  & 

Coke  Co. 
McGilvary  Creek, 

mine  run 
.Spokane  &  Alberta 

Coal  &  Coke  Co., 

Tent  Pa&s  Mine 
Tent  Pass  Mine 

Vein  No.  8. 
Taber 


Leibbridge 

A  Tabor 

Blairmore 

Blairmore 

Blairmore 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Crows  Nest 


Moist- 

ture 

All 


A  7.0 
B 
A  1.0 


COALS 

Fixed 
Carbon 
70.26 
71.0 
80  3 
80.8 
45    I 
48.5 
69.05 
69.8 
49  05 
49.7 
65   15 
65   54 
53.3 
53  7 

60  40 

61  0 
59  4 
59.7 


Volatile 
Matter 
22.64 
22.9 

9.2 

9.9 
38.9 
41.8 
23.15 
23  4 
42  3 
42.9 
23.25 
23.4 
25.2 
25  4 
22  25 
22.5 
18.8 
18.9 


6.0 
6.1 
9.9 
9.9 
9.0 
9.7 
6.8 
6.8 
7.25 
7.4 
110 
11.06 
20.7 
20.9 
16.3 
16.5 
21.3 
21.4 


Crows  Nest         A4  9  58  2  20  35  16.55 

B  61    2  21   4  17.4 

Lethbridge         A8  2  50  7  34.2  6.9 

B..  55.2  37.3  7.5 


Clean  Burn 

Kemmerer 

Kirhy 

t  )wl  Creek,  lump 

Owl  Creek,  egg 

Peacock,  Rock 

Springs,  nut 
Peacock,  Rock 

Springs.steani 
Rainbow  ,^ck 

Springs 
Rainbow,  Rock 

Springs 
Rock  Springs,  nut 

Star,  Rock 
Springs,  imt 


Cinnabar 
Queen,  egg  lump 

Roslyn     No.      2. 

mine  run 
Roslyn     No.      3. 

waslied  steam 
Roslyn  Cascade, 

steam 

Bear  Creek,  slack 
Bear  Creek 
Roundup 
Smith 


WYOMING    COALS 


Sheridan 

Kemmerer 

Kirby 

Gebo 

Rock  Springs 

Rock  .Springs 

Gunn 

Gunn 

Superior 

R. 


A  10  7 

B 

A     I    7 

B 

A  6  75 

B 

A    9   0 

B 

A    9  5 

B 

A    3  8 

B 

A3   5 

B 

A  4.6 

B         . 

A  6.6 

B 

A6.3 

B 


ck  Springs      A  5 .  85 


B 
IDAHO    COALS 

A  2  75  53.4 

B 54.91 

A2.4  53.75 

B     .  55.07 

WASHINGTON  COALS 


45  6 

38.3 

5.4 

51    1 

42.9 

6.0 

47  3 

33.3 

17.7 

48    1 

33.9 

18.0 

51    9 

38.6 

2.7 

55  8 

41.3 

2.9 

51    2 

36  90 

2  9 

56   26 

40  54 

3.2 

51    7 

36    1 

2.65 

57  2 

39.9 

2.9 

53.8 

40  6 

1.8 

55.9 

42  2 

1.9 

52.0 

39.8 

4.7 

53.9 

41.2 

4.9 

53.8 

40.0 

1.6 

56.4 

41.9 

1.7 

53.2 

38.2 

2.0 

57.0 

40.9 

2.1 

52.9 

38.8 

2  0 

56.4 

41.4 

2.2 

50.1 

41.85 

2.2 

53.3 

44.4 

2.3 

40.3 
41  44 
39.8 
40.78 


3.55 
3.65 
4.05 


A6  0  52.05  40  1 
B  55.3  42  7 
A  2  44  48.95  37.5 


A  I  90  42  6   35  7 


Roundup 
Bear  Creel 


MONTANA    COALS 

E-ek  A  5  7  44 . 8 
B  47  5 
A  6  2  47  4 
B      50  5 

6  6   53  8 
57.6 

7  2   50.51 
54  5 


36  6 
38.8 
39.0 
41.6 
29  0 
31.1 
33  55 


1  85 

2  0 
111 
113 
25.5 
25  9 
16.2 


12.9 
13.7 
7.4 
7.9 
10.6 
113 
8.74 
9.4 


B.t.n.  No. 
14,611   7 
14,772 
13,116   3 
13,195 
11,488   8 
12.353 
14,635   4 
14,772 
14,599  II 
l4,eC6  . 
13,451   6 
13,534 
11.847  30 
11,943 
13,115  20 
13,254 
11,966   43 
12.027  . 

10,148  44 

10,570  . 

11,297  35 
12.306 


10,851   15 
12,151 
11,596  36 
11,797 
11,881   19 
12,740  . 
12,613   5 
13.860 
12,505   10 
13,818  . 
13,140  28 
13,659 
12,623  27 
13,080 
12.445  38 
13,045   . 
12,086  18 
12,940 
12,876   9 
13,740 
11,919  22 
12,639 


13.259  46 
13,634 
13,235  47 
13.564 


11,679  45 
12,424 
12,122  42 
12,425 
10,057  40 
10,252 
12,205  41 
12,305 
11,129  25 
11345 


11.230  12 
11,909 
11,548  32 
12,311 
11,488  30 
12,300 
11,320  " 
12,198 


The  complete  PIBST-aid  training  course  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  •was  recently  given  by  Mine  Safety  Car  No.  2 
to  a  considerable  number  of  students  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Fort  Collins  and  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado at  Boulder.  In  Denver  150  city  firemen  were  trained 
in  first  aid.  The  crew  of  this  car  also  prave  first  aid  in  the 
oil  and  lignite  fields  of  Texas  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  winter.  City  firemen  in  Dallas  have  recently  taken  the 
training. 

At  the  EXPERIMENTAL  MINE  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh,  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  conducting  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  data 
relative  to  coefficients  of  friction  of  air  currents  in  mines 
and  loss  of  head  in  the  air  passing  around  turns  and  bends 
and  around  various  mining  areas. 


A  REPORT  ON  MINING  METHODS  in  the  western  Penn- 
sylvania bituminous  coal  repion  has  been  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  special  relation  to  the 
thin-vein  district.  It  is  planned  to  incorporate  in  the  report 
data  on  mining  methods  in  the  thick-vein  district  and  in  the 
Oonnellsville  I'egion. 
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CONWEIGH  SHOVEL  LOADER,  IN  WHICH  TilE   UIPPEK  SUDKS   HACK  AND  FOHTH  ALONG  A   BOOM 

Costs  of  Operation  of  Shoveling  Machines  in  Mines 

Records  Made  in  Metal  Mines  by  Several  Types  of  Loaders — 
Most  Loaders  in  Metal  Mines  Use  Material  Gently — Some  Are 
Built  for  Narrow  Work  Only — A  Light  Type  for  Coal  Mines 


IF  IT  IS  unfair  to  compare  coal-cutting  costs  it  is 
still  more  invidious  to  compare  those  of  loading. 
Hugh  Archbald  has  just  published  a  book  entitled 
"The  Four-Hour  Daj'  in  Coal,"  in  which  he  shows  that 
by  inefficient  delivery  of  cars  the  miner's  opportunity 
to  load  coal  is  reduced  to  four  hours  or  thereabouts  per 
day.  This  "unemployment  in  employment"  is  a  matter 
that  demands  correction,  but  it  is  still  more  one  that 
should  be  overcome  in  the  loading  of  coal  by  machinery. 
A  machine  which  loads  rapidly  and  yet  is  kept  back  by 
the  equal  turn  will  barely  do  more  than  an  hour  per 
day.  Given  a  preference  it  will  do  better  than  that, 
but  even  with  every  arrangement  favorable  it  cannot  in 
driving  rooms,  especially  narrow  rooms,  have  anything 
resembling  a  full  eight-hour  run. 

The  shovel  is  never  any  better  than  the  management 
behind  it  enables  it  to  be.  If  cars  are  not  supplied  in 
a  steady  stream  it  cannot  hope  to  give  a  good  account 
of  itself.  The  capacity  of  our  mines  is  limited  by 
the  railroad  transportation  efficiency,  but  still  more  is 
the  capacity  of  a  shovel  held  down  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  car  supply  at  the  face  of  the  workings. 
Given  a  chance  to  work  equal  to  that  afforded  the  long- 
wall  mining  machine,  it  will  readily  do  a  big  day's 
V/ork,  for  it  demands  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  man 
operating  it,  so  that  it  is  not  held  back  in  any  way  by 
tae  inertia  of  the  operative,  who  furthermore  has  no 
incentive  by  reason  of  fatigue  to  keep  it  from  doing  a 
full  day's  work.  In  fact,  barring  a  certain  disposition 
to  keep  out  machinery  for  fear  that  men  will  be  dis- 
placed, the  employee  is  without  any  conceivable  excuse 
for  preventing  the  machine  from  accomplishing  its  ut- 
most. The  efficient  work  of  shovels  in  strip  pits,  where 
car  deliveries  are  easily  arranged,  gives  an  inkling  as 
to  the  possibilities  below  ground  if  cars  could  only  be 
furnished  with  equal  regularity. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  recently  published  a  bulletin 
by  C.  Lorimer  Colburn  on  the  work  of  underground 
shovels  in  metal  mines,  entitled  "Underground  Loading 


Devices  in  Metal  Mines,"  Serial  2,300  of  "Reports  Of 
Investigations."  The  unbreakableness  and  size  of  the 
material  shoveled  in  metal  mines  militates  against 
favorable  results.  So  also  does  the  narrowness  of  the 
drifts  and  the  smallness  of  the  cars.  It  is  difficult  to 
arrange  for  a  steady  passage  of  wagons  when  working 
at  the  dead  end  of  a  narrow  drift.  Furthermore  the 
shoveling  surface  in  metal  mines  is  not  always  favorable 
to  easy  excavation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  material  lifted,  the  absence 
of  union  restrictions  and  of  the  union  spirit  and  the 
closer  and  more  adept  superintendence  make  conditions 
more  favorable.  In  metal  mines,  with  some  exceptions, 
the  roof  is  bad,  much  timbering  is  necessary,  and  con- 
ditions such  as  obtain  in  salt  mines,  where  large  roof 
spaces  are  permissible,  cannot  be  found.  However,  in 
some  mines  working  in  chert  or  limestone  the  roof  is  un- 
usually strong  and  will  stand  over  large  areas  the  like 
of  which  no  coal  mine  could  possibly  leave  unsupported. 
Props  are  not  used  in  these  mines  and  in  some  few 
cases  immense  areas  have  been  left  entirely  without 
interior  pillars.  The  Bureau's  results,  however,  are 
not  all  for  shoveling  under  any  such  favorable 
conditions. 

The  Hunt  rotary  shovel,*  which  has  revolving  buckets 
the  movement  of  which  is  regulated  by  cai'efully  de- 
signed cams  and  which  feeds  to  a  conveyor  belt,  has  all 
the  advantages  of  the  continuity  that  comes  from  such 
a  design  and  it  also  has  the  quality  of  being  kindly  to 
the  coal  intrusted  to  its  care.  It  is  quite  capable  of 
handling  lumpy  material  without  breakage,  as  the 
buckets  ai'e  large  enough  to  tackle  big  lumps  exceeding 
those  that  a  man  can  lift.  The  Bulletin  declares  that 
"the  management  [at  the  Mayville  Iron  Mines  of  the 
Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America]  states  that  the  machine 
has  loaded  as  many  as  116  cars  of  three-ton  capacity  in 
eight  hours."     That  is  about  348  tons  in  a  day,  or  43 i 


•Described    in    issue    of    Coal    A  in 
et  seq. 
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tons  per  hour.  The  report  adds  that  "no  records  of  this 
machine  over  a  long  period  of  time  are  available." 

In  one  mine  visited  by  Mr.  Colburn  a  Myers-Whaley 
shovel  was  installed.  It  had  been  in  use  three  years. 
The  management  stated  that  during  1918  more  than 
30,000  tons  of  material  was  shoveled  at  a  cost  of  20.07c. 
a  ton.  This  cost  was  divided  between  repairs  (9c.  per 
ton)  and  operating  labor  and  supplies  (11.07c.).  Dur- 
ing 1919  nearly  39,000  tons  was  shoveled  at  a  cost  of 
19.15c.  per  ton,  and  during  1920  nearly  40,000  tons  at 
a  cost  of  20.69c.  per  ton. 

The  tonnage  on  individual  machines  varied  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  ore  body,  the  amount  of  ore  avail- 
able and  the  time  required  for  switching  cars.  The 
average  was  about  100  tons  per  eight-hour  shift  but  when 
it  was  possible  to  work  five  or  six  hours  in  one  or  two 


COXWEIGH   DIGGEl;    CKLT  LOADER 

Tlie  dipper  is  hinged  to  the  dipper  arm  and  can  be  swung  on 
this  hinge  9»  deg.  in  a  vertical  plane.  Both  the  front  and  back 
of  the  dipper  are  open.  The  dipper  aim  is  so  constructed  that 
it  forms  a  trough  through  which  the  material  slides  from  the 
dipper  to  the  belt  conveyor. 

headings,  130  to  150  tons  was  loaded.  The  crew  con- 
sisted of  one  operator  and  one  mule  driver.  The  oper- 
ator would  break  up  boulders  while  the  driver  was 
switching  cars. 

In  another  mine  a  test  was  made  which  was  observed 
by  a  Bureau  of  Mines  Engineer.  The  machine  had  one 
runner,  two  helpers  and  a  shoveler  in  attendance.  A 
locomotive  was  kept  constantly  at  hand  for  switching 
purposes.  The  machine  readily  shoveled  the  four  and 
one-half  tons  necessary  to  fill  the  car  in  three  minutes, 
after  which  ten  minutes  was  taken  to  switch  the  loaded 
car  about  500  ft.  and  to  replace  it  with  an  empty. 
Over  a  period  of  two  hours  this  machine  handled  cars 
at  the  rate  of  one  car  for  every  fifteen  minutes,  or 
eighteen  tons  per  hour.  A  shift's  work  was  about 
125  tons. 

In  another  mine  the  Myers-Whaley  machine  was  used 
to  handle  material  in  a  slope.  The  machine  in  this  mine 
was  compelled  to  work  on  a  grade  of  from  5  to  10  per 
cent.  It  worked  nicely  on  a  5-per  cent  grade  and  with 
difficulty  on  one  of  10  per  cent.  The  working  face  was 
10  ft.  high.  During  the  period  that  observation  was 
made  the  machine  shoveled  2,653  tons,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  12  tons  per  hour.  The  costs  were  as  follows: 
Shoveling,    20.80c.;    drilling,    8.71c.;    blasting,    15.39c.; 


total,  44.9c.  per  ton.     The  cost  of  doing  the  same  work 
by  hand  was  58.5c.  per  ton. 

In  July,  1918,  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.  purchased 
for  its  Harmony  mine  one  No.  4  t>T3e  Myers-Whaley 
shoveling  machine.  In  1920  three  additional  machines 
were  installed.  The  material  handled  was  magnetic 
iron  ore.  The  wage  paid  the  shovel  runner  was  57Jc. 
per- hour,  and  that  of  the  helpers  47 Jc.  per  hour.  Five 
men  ran  the  machine  and  handled  the  cars.  The  aver- 
age tramming  distance  was  250  ft.  Table  I  gives  in- 
formation about  these  costs. 

TABLE  I.     OPSRATING  COSTS  FOR   1920  AT  THE  HARMONY  MINE 

During 
. —  During  Seven  Months — .      TwelveMoDtha 

Tonnage 12.459         10.365        9,996  12.387 

Cents         Ceiits        Cents  Cents 

OpcratinK  labor  cost 12.7  14  8  14.8  19.1 

Repairs,  labor  cost 3    1  5  4  3.0  15.0 

Repairs,  supply  cost 8   7  10    I  9.6  28.0 

Shops  and  miscellaneous 0.4  0   1  0.1  3.8 

Power 0  4  0  4  0  4  0  4 

25   2         30  8  27  9  66  3 

The  higher  costs  for  the  last  machine  are  mostly  in  repairs. 
This  machine  was  bought  In  1918  and  was  practically  rebuilt  ex- 
cept  for  motor  and  frame. 

The  Conweigh  digger  belt  loader  is  a  shovel  having 
a  method  of  operation  that  is  by  no  means  rough 
toward  the  material  handled.  The  shovel  lifts  the  load 
which  when  released  slides  out  of  the  bucket  backward 
onto  a  belt  conveyor.  The  dipper  can  be  swung  90  deg. 
in  a  vertical  plane.  A  15-hp.  motor  provides  the  power. 
Standing  on  a  platform  at  the  side  the  operative  can 
readily  see  and  direct  the  digging  operations. 

The  machine  has  been  in  operation  in  the  mines  of 
the  National  Lead  Co.,  St.  Fi-ancois,  Mo.  The  record 
for  the  month  of  February,  1921.  was  an  average  of 
96  tons  of  oi"e  loaded  in  an  eight-hour  shift  with  one 
operator  and  one  helper;  3,360  tons  was  loaded  during 
the  month.  These  two  men  not  only  load  the  cars  but 
push  the  empty  one-ton  capacity  cars  to  the  machine 
and  deliver  the  loaded  cars  to  the  motor  haulage  loop. 
A  labor  cost  of  9Jc.  per  ton  was  reported  for  the  Febru- 
ary operation.  To  this  should  be  added  the  cost  of 
power  and  repairs.  The  management  expects  to  reduce 
its  present  loading  costs  of  16.64c.  per  ton  by  using 
this  machine. 

In  some  ways  the  Conweigh  shovel  loader  closely  re- 
sembles the  machine  devised  for  the  Locust  Mountain 
Coal  Co.  by  Mr.  Brown  and  described  in  Coal  Age, 
March  3,  1921,  p.  395  et  seq.  It  consists  of  a  boom 
mounted  on  the  forward  end  of  a  steel  frame.  A  dipper 
slides  back  and  forth  on  the  boom,  which  can  be  swung 
to  either  side  or  up  and  do\vn.  This  machine  also  is 
not  unsuited  for  coal  loading,  as  it  does  not  unduly 
break  the  material  it  handles. 

The  machine  is  controlled  by  an  operative  who  stands 
to  the  right  of  the  machine.  The  movement  of  the  dip- 
per and  boom  is  controlled  by  two  levers.  The  dipper  is 
pulled  into  the  pile  of  material  and  after  filling  itself 
is  raised  over  a  car,  which  may  be  placed  on  a  track 
laid  on  either  side  of  the  machine  as  desired.  As  soon 
as  the  dipper  is  over  the  car  the  operative  pull«  a  rope 
and  the  bottom  is  tripped,  releasing  the  load. 

During  1920,  at  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining 
Works  of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  St.  Francois,  Mo., 
169,351  tons  of  ore  was  loaded  by  seven  of  these 
machines,  which  made  an  average  of  62.4  tons  loaded 
per  shift.  The  average  was  16.64c.  per  ton.  The  costs 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Operating  labor,  14.9c.; 
repair  labor,  0.30c.;  supplies,  0.99c.;  powei",  0.44c.;  total, 
16.64c.  per  ton. 

The   Shuveloder   needs  no   description,  having  been 
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used  for  some  time  in  coal  mines  for  loading  rock  and 
bottom  clay,  falls  and  the  like  and  in  the  Bellingham 
mines  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  loading  coal  also. 
It  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  issue  of  Coal  Age. 

One  man  operates  the  machine  and  another  switches 
the  cars.  In  some  places  whei-e  digging  is  quite  diffi- 
cult a  third  man  is  used  as  a  helper.  At  one  mine  the 
loader  was  used  intermittently.  Working  on  rock  it 
shoveled  72i  cars  of  21  tons  capacity  in  35i  hours,  or 
5.7  tons  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  2.5.09c.  per  ton.  This 
included  tramming  the  cars  370  ft.  The  actual  time  of 
loading  was  161  hours.  The  delays  were  due  to  tram- 
ming, switching,  derailment  of  loader  and  repairs.  In 
another  test,  working  on  soft  iron  ore,  208  cars  were 
loaded  in  1391  hours  at  a  loading  cost  of  12.97c.  per  ton. 
The  actual  loading  time  was  24 i  hours. 

An  Armstrong  No.  11  shovel  was  in  use  at  the 
Colby  mine  of  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  Bessemer,  Mich., 
to  load  broken  rock  in  driving  drifts.  The  drifts  are 
7  ft.  high  by  8  ft.  wide,  and  the  pile  of  rock  is  about 
19  ft.  long  and  about  4  ft.  high  at  its  deepest  place. 
There  are  about  fourteen  carloads  of  32  cu.ft.  capacity 
to  the  pile.  Two  men  were  used  in  loading — one  oper- 
ative and  one  attendant  who  switched  the  cars.  The 
machine  was  observed  during  the  shoveling  of  one  of 
these  piles  of  material,  with  the  following  results: 

Total  time  of  setting  up  machine,  10  minutes;  time 
of  loading  fourteen  cars,  58  minutes;  12  move-ups  of 
loader,  30  minutes;  switching  twelve  cars,  92  minutes; 
total,  190  minutes.  Total  number  of  cars  loaded,  14; 
total  cubic  feet,  448;  total  number  of  move-ups,  12; 
total  number  of  loader  dippers,  222.  Average  number  of 
loader  dippers  to  a  car,  16;  average  number  of  loader 
passes,  per  minute,  4;  average  time  for  loading  cars, 
including  move-ups,  6  minutes;  average  time  for  load- 
ing one  ton  of  rock,  including  move-ups,  2.4  minutes. 
Total  time  required  for  setting  up  the  Armstrong 
shovel,  loading  and  tramming  of  the  rock,  broken  from 
an  average  break  of  a  round  of  holes  took  one  hour  and 
45  minutes. 

Shovels  Now  Installed  Have  Rigid  Boom 

The  Thew  shovel  when  it  first  entered  the  coal  mines 
was  a  top-lofty  machine  that  could  be  used  only  in 
mines  like  that  at  Hanna,  Wyo.,  where  the  deposit  was 
more  than  30  ft.  thick*.  It  has  been  redesigned,  as  the 
illustration  shows.  The  capacity  is  about  5  cu.yd.  The 
boom  is  rigid,  being  built  up  of  steel  so  as  to  require 
the  minimum  headroom.  The  operating  mechanism 
consists  of  a  20-hp.  motor  and  the  necessary  gears  and 
other  mechanical  parts  to  operate  the  machine.  The 
operating  mechanism  is  mounted  on  a  platform.  Below 
the  platform  is  a  turntable  which  revolves  the  entire 
shovel  through  a  full  circle  of  360  deg.  The  entire 
machine  is  carried  on  the  truck,  which  is  on  a  cater- 
pillar tractor.     The  machine  is  self-propelling. 

The  operative  has  a  seat  on  the  platform  which  sup- 
ports the  operating  mechanism.  From  this  seat  he 
can  observe  the  action  of  the  dipper  and  can  also  keep 
watch  over  the  performance  of  the  operating  mechan- 
ism. The  different  motions  of  the  shove!  are  controlled 
by  levers.  The  dipper  is  forced  into  the  pile  of  material 
by  a  movement  imparted  to  the  dipper  arm  and  the 
pulling  of  the  dipper  chains.  When  the  dipper  is  full 
the  dipper  chains  are  tightened  so  as  to  pull  the  dipper 


into  a  vertical  position.  The  shovel  is  then  swung  on 
its  turntable  until  the  dipper  is  over  the  car.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  dipper  is  then  tripped,  allowing  the  material 
to  drop.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  shovel  also  will 
not  unduly  break  the  coal. 

The  Vinegar  Hill  Zinc  Co.,  Platteville,  Wis.,  has  oper- 
ated Thew  electric  shovels  in  its  mines  in  the  Oklahoma- 
Kansas-Missouri  district  and  in  the  Wisconsin-Illinois 
district.  At  the  Barr  mine,  in  Kansas,  near  Picher, 
Oklahoma,  the  ore  body  is  mined  in  stopes  from  20  to 
45  ft.  high  by  the  mining  method  common  to  the  dis- 
trict, but  cars  holding  li  tons  instead  of  i-ton  cars  are 
used,  and  accordingly  the  shaft  is  equipped  with  cages. 
A  type  0  Thew  shovel  was  installed  in  April,  1919. 
This  is  a  standard  type,  revolving  in  the  full  circle,  and 
is  self-propelled,  mounted  on  a  4-wheel  truck.  It  was 
found  to  be  more  flexible  than  other  loaders  then  being 


'Coal  Ape,  Dec.   5.  1918,  p.  1018  ;  as  shown  on  p.   1016  of  the 
same  issue  a  shovel  had  been  constructed  of  smaller  dimensions. 


SHUVELODEK    LOALUXG    FROM   A   STOClsZPILE 

At  many  collieries  tliese  machines  are  loading  b»ttom  and 
brushed  rock,  rock  falls  and  coal.  They  have  f»ur  eylinders.  all 
operated  by  compressed  air.  The  machines  are  propelled  by 
hand.  Immediately  above  the  truck  and  beneath  the  main  body 
is  a  turntable  that  provides  a  swiveling  movement.  The  head- 
room required  is  S2  in.  The  machine  will  load  any  car  50  in. 
high  or  less. 

tried  in  the  district,  because  the  full-circle  swing  allows 
ore  to  be  loaded  at  any  point — front,  back  or  to  either 
side — within  the  radius  of  the  boom.  Three  dipper 
loads  fill  a  li-ton  car.  Over  a  period  of  twenty  weeks' 
operation  the  average  loading  per  eight-hour  shift  was 
160  tons  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of  hand  shoveling. 

At  the  Meloy  mine,  New  Diggings,  Wis.,  two  type  0 
Thew  shovels  have  been  installed.  The  shovels,  like  that 
at  the  Barr  mine,  are  electrically  driven  and  self-pro- 
pelled and  are  mounted  on  wheels.  The  headroom  re- 
quired is  a  minimum  of  16  ft.  and  the  operating  width 
needed  is  at  least  20  ft.  The  stopes  are  50  ft.  by  25  ft. 
wide,  providing  both  ample  working  space  and  sufficient 
broken  ore  so  as  to  insure  that  the  shovel  may  be  kept 
in  continuous  operation.  Dippers  of  both  S  cu.yd.  and 
4  cu.yd.  are  used.  The  machines  weigh  about  15  tons, 
but  can  be  readily  disassembled  so  as  to  lower  through 
a  6  X  6  ft.  shaft  compartment. 

A  crew  consists  of  one  operative,  who  should  be  a 
careful  and  experienced  man;  one  helper,  unskilled;  and 
one  mule  driver  and  mule,  handling  li-ton  cars.  Such 
a  crew,  under  suitable  conditions,  should  easily  load  175 
to  230  tons  per  9-hour  shift.  Table  II  shows  the  operat- 
ing record  for  the  period  between  Nov.  24,  1917,  and 
Aug.  16,  1919,  for  one  of  the  shovels  at  the  Meloy  mine. 
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Thew  Under- 
ground Shovel 

T  h  i  .s  excavating 
shovel  ha.s  learned 
to  crawl  since  il 
went  underground, 
as  we  all  do  soon 
after  entering  coal 
mines.  It  is  oper- 
ated by  electricity. 
Its  bucket  will  Jiold 
I  cu.yd.  and  its 
motor  is  a  20-hp. 
machine.  The  shovel 
can  be  revolved  36» 
deg.  on  a  turntable 
placed  below  th.- 
platform. 


TABLE    II.      SHOVEL    OUTPUT    AT    MELOY  MINE 

Total  shoveled,  tons 27,177 

Total  shifts  worked 211 

Average  working  time  per  shift,  hours 3.85 

Average  tonsehoveledperhour 33.4 

Average  tons  shoveled  per  shift  129.3 

Cost  per  Ton  Cents 

Labor I  i .  06 

Power 0.70 

Repairs 1 .  09 

Total,ceBts  12.85 

Note — The  cost  of  hand  .shoveling  during  the  same  period  wae  approxi- 
mately 'Z'i-c.  per  ton.  In  both  instances  the  tramming  to  the  main  haul- 
age loop  is  included  in  the  cost. 


A  two-months'  operating  record  for  two  shovels  at 
the  same  mine  in  January  and  February,  1921,  is  given 
in  Table  III. 

Five  Thew  shovels  were  purchased  by  Witherbee 
Sherman  &  Co.  The  first  shovel  was  purchased  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917;  two  were  purchased  in  1918,  and  two  in 
April,  1919.  Three  of  these  shovels  were  put  into  opera- 
tion at  their  Harmony  mine.  In  Table  IV  is  given  the 
record  of  these  three  shovels  for  the  year  1920. 

The  ore  was  hauled  away  from  the  shovel  in  54-cu.ft. 
gable-bottom  cars.  The  Thew  shovel  in  No.  2  stope 
worked  against  a  40-ft.  face.  The  vein  at  this  point 
was  60  ft.  wide.  Tracks  were  laid  on  either  side  of  the 
shovel.  The  shovel  loaded  the  car  on  one  track  and 
then  filled  that  on  the  other  while  the  first  car  was 
being  trammed  to  the  shaft  and  emptied.  It  took  four 
minutes  to  dump  the  car  and  return  it  to  the  shovel. 
The  shovel  had  difliculty  in  picking  up  large  lumps  and 
scraping  the  bed  rock. 

A  Thew  shovel  is  working  in  one  of  the  large  stopes 
in  the  Mascot  mine  of  the  American  Zinc  Co.,  at  Mas- 
cot, Tenn.,  where  the  ore  is  a  sphalerite  and  occurs  in 
limestone.  The  mine  has  an  open  stope  about  200  ft. 
high.  The  ore  is  loaded  into  steel  cars  of  about  two-ton 
capacity  and  hauled  by  mules  to  a  side  track,  from  which 


TABLE  III.    RECORDS  OF  TWO  SHOVELS  AT  MELOY  MINE 

Total            Total  Hours  Labor     Power       Repair     Total 

Tons            Shifts  per  Cost         Cost         Cost        Cost 

Shoveled  Worked  Shift  per  Ton  per  Ton  per  Ton  per  Ton 

.Shovel  No.  I        10,987             80  7  11.7c.         I.3e.        0.7c.      13.7c. 

ShoyelNo.2         5.917            42  7  1 1 .  3c.        1.3c.        0.7c.      13.4c. 

Note — The  cost  of  hand  shoveling  dtu*ing  the  same  period  was  approxi- 
mately 16c.  per  ton.  In  all  cases  the  cost  of  tramming  200  It.  to  the 
shaft  was  Included  m  the  labor  cost. 


place  the  cars  are  taken  to  the  shaft  bottom  by  electric 
storage-battery  locomotives.    The  stopes  are  quite  large. 


so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  machine  to 
operate.  This  shovel  was  put  in  operation  in  August. 
1930,  and  in  the  succeeding  three  months  handled  6. .38.5 
tons  of  ore  at  a  cost  of  17. .55c.  per  ton. 

In  1918  the  Chateaugay  Ore  «&;  Iron  Co.,  of  Lyon 
Mountain,  N.  Y.,  introduced  a  Thew  shovel  into  its  No. 
4  mine.  Records  of  performance,  cost  and  upkeep  were 
not  kept.  Another  shovel  of  the  same  make  was  pro- 
cured for  the  No.  5  mine,  but  was  used  very  little  and 
was  later  transferred  (March,  1919)  to  the  No.  1  mine. 
Labor  costs  for  the  Thew  shovel  in  No.  1  mine  are: 
One  operative,  $5.25;  one  operative's  helper,  $4;  three 
trammers,  at  $4  each,  $12;  total,  $21.25. 

Two  hundred  tons  of  ore  was  handled  per  shift,  mak- 
ing a  cost  for  labor  of  10.62c.  per  ton.  This  shovel 
worked  in  a  large  stope  40  ft.  wide  and  45  ft.  high. 
Cars  were  pulled  in  and  drawn  out  by  mule.  A  switch 
was  arranged   100  ft.  from  the  shovel,   and  the  cars 


TABLE   IV.      RECORDS   OV   THREE  SHO\'EI.S  IN   HARMONY   MINE 

Thew  No.  I  Thew  No.  2    Thew  No.  3 

Tonnage.                                                            23,398  26.134             27.720 

Distance  trammed 158  210                    395 

Cost,  Cents  per  Ton . 

Operating,  labor  post 16.2  14.9                 16  0 

Moving,  labor  cost 012  00.3                  00  7 

Repairs,  labor  cost 06  6  02   1                  02  6 

Repairs,  supply  cost 10  0  05  2                  07  0 

Shops  and  miscellaneous 04    I  01.6                  01   9 

P.)wer 00.4  00.4                  00  4 

Total  cost 38.5  24.5                28.6 


pushed  up  to  the  shovel  by  hand  for  this  distance. 
Side-dump  cars  of  40-cu.ft.  capacity  were  used;  they 
hold  2{  tons.    Much  time  was  lost  in  switching  cars. 

At  the  No.  4  mine  also  a  Thew  shovel  was  in  opera- 
tion. This  shovel  handles  300  tons  per  day,  at  a  cost 
for  labor  of  6c.  per  ton.  A  tail  rope  is  used  for  switch- 
ing cars.  Two  tracks  lead  to  the  shovel,  so  that  one  car 
is  being  loaded  while  another  car  is  being  pushed  in. 
The  shovel  operated  almost  continuously.  The  full  haul 
for  cars  is  600  ft.  Alternating  current  at  220  volts  was 
used.  Power  cost  about  2'c.  per  kw.-hr.,  or  about  $1  per 
day  per  shovel.  The  shovel  was  often  out  of  commis- 
sion on  account  of  repairs.  The  most  serious  trouble 
experienced  was  the  breaking  of  an  I-beam  on  the  No.  1 
shovel.  The  rawhide  pinions  soon  wear  out,  the  aver- 
age life  being  about  three  weeks.  It  is  estimated  by 
this  company  that  the  cost  to  handle  ore  by  hand  was 
35c.  per  ton  in  the  No.  1  mine,  and  in  the  No.  4  mine 
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44c.  per  ton.  Labor  and  supplies  consumed  in  repairs 
added  in  general  about  5  or  6c.  per  ton  to  the  mining 
cost. 

The  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  of  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  oper- 
ates six  Thew  shovels  at  its  mines.  The  stopes  are 
large,  giving  ample  room  for  operation.  All  of  these 
machines  were  put  in  operation  in  1920.  The  record  of 
their  performance  is  as  follows:  Thew  No.  1  loaded 
8,713  tons  at  a  cost  of  14.98c.  per  ton.  Thew  No.  2 
loaded  26,970  tons  at  a  cost  of  18k.  per  ton;  Thew  No. 
3  loaded  12,194  tons  at  a  cost  of  18.8c.  per  ton;  Thew 
No.  4  loaded  20,917  tons  at  a  cost  of  16.65c.  per  ton; 
Thew  No.  5  loaded  4,969  tons  at  a  cost  of  29.34c.  per 
ton;  Thew  No.  6  loaded  4,881  tons  at  a  cost  of  28.13c. 
per  ton. 

The  higher  costs  for  shovels  Nos.  5  and  6  are  due  to 
their  being  used  in  mines  where  conditions  are  less 
favorable  for  their  operation,  the  stopes  being  smaller 
and  the  operation  of  the  machine  being  frequently  in- 
terrupted. The  average  for  all  six  shovels  is  78,644  tons 
loaded  at  a  cost  of  19.96c.  per  ton.  These  costs  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Operating  labor,  11.025c.;  re- 
pair labor,  4.115c.;  material,  2.895c.;  power,  0.933c. 
per  ton. 

Although  the  Marion  shovel  is  not  manufactured  pri- 
marily for  undergi-ound  use,  the  smaller-sized  machine 
has  been  used  undergi-ound  by  several  mining  com- 
panies. The  American  Zinc  Co.  installed  one  in  August, 
1920,  in  its  mines  at  Mascot,  Tenn.  Records  of  per- 
formance for  three  months  are  as  follows:  Total  ore 
handled,  8,997  tons;  cost,  19.7c.  per  ton.  Labor  costs 
were  17.60c.  and  repairs  2.11c.  As  this  was  a  second- 
hand shovel,  the  repairs  were  a  little  higher  than  usual. 

A  Marion  shovel  with  -f-yard  dipper  is  in  use  at  the 
1,650-ft.  level  of  the  United  Verde  Mine  at  Jerome,  Ariz. 
The  cost  of  loading  ore  into  chutes  with  this  shovel  is 
estimated  as  being  less  than  for  doing  the  same  work 
by  hand.  The  great  weight  of  the  machine  makes  it 
expensive  to  move  in  or  out  of  a,  stope  and  because  of 
its  large  capacity  it  often  has  to  be  kept  idle,  waiting 
for  ore.  The  advantage  of  the  machine  is  that  it  loads 
material  faster  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand. 

Air  Shovel  for  Use  in  Narrow  Quarters 

The  Hoar  underground  shovel  uses  a  dipper  and  is 
operated  by  compressed  air,  three  sets  of  air  engines 
being  necessary  to  control  the  various  movements. 
These  air  engines  are  located  in  the  body  of  the 
machine.  A  turntable  which  enables  the  machine  to  be 
swung  through  a  complete  circle  is  located  between  the 
body  and  truck.  The  truck  runs  on  the  ordinary  mine 
track.  The  standard  size  machine  requires  an  operat- 
ing space  7  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  high.  Its  weight  is  5,800 
lb.;  air  pressure  required,  90  lb.;  air  connections,  11  in. 

The  Hoar  underground  loader  is  hot  self-propelling 
and  therefore  must  be  pushed  to  its  working  place.  It 
is  then  clamped  to  the  rails.  Having  a  full-circle  .swing, 
the  machine  can  load  cars  to  either  side  or  to  the  rear. 
The  operative  has  a  seat  on  the  small  platform  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  body  of  the  machine.  Being  well 
above  it  he  can  observe  the  movement  of  the  dipper. 
The  machine  is  controlled  by  three  levers  which  are 
placed  conveniently  for  his  operpL.on. 

In  digging,  the  dipper  is  forced  in*^o  the  pile  of  mate- 
rial by  the  forward  motion  which  the  engine  gives  to 
the  dipper  arm.  At  the  same  time  another  engine  winds 
the  cable  onto  the  drum    'vhich,   acting     as   the  lever. 


forces  the  dipper  up  through  the  pile.  As  soon  as  the 
dipper  is  raised  free  of  tTie  pile  of  material  the  entire 
machine  is  revolved  on  the  turntable  until  the  dipper  is 
brought  over  the  top  of  the  car;  then  the  bottom  of 
the  dipper  is  tripped,  allowing  the  material  to  fall. 

The  Hoar  underground  shovel  has  been  introduced 
into  only  a  few  mining  districts,  the  manufacturers 
having  found  a  ready  market  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
mining  district  for  their  entire  output.  Little  effort  has 
been  made  to  introduce  the  machine  in  other  regions. 
It  is  being  used  in  drifts,  subleveling  work,  stoping,  to 
clear  out  sumps,  and  also  on  the  surface  to  shovel  coal 
from  the  coal  piles  for  use  in  boilers.  The  cost  of 
operation  varies  considerably,  depending  upon  the  con- 
ditions, the  range  being  from  17c.  to  $1.08  per  ton. 

In  shoveling  the  well-broken  material  in  places  where 
there  was  plenty  of  room,  an  average  of  135  tons  was 
loaded  in  24  hours  at  a  cost  of  17.9c.  The  wages  of  the 
attendants  were:  Operative,  $5  per  day;  helper,  $4.75 
per  day.  In  another  place,  where  the  material  was  wet 
and  sticky  and  contained  many  large  lumps,  the 
machine  loaded  over  8,500  tons  in  two  months  at  a  cost 
of  $1.08  per  ton.  The  mine  management  estimated  that 
to  have  done  the  same  woi-k  by  hand  would  have  cost 
$1.60  per  ton.  The  wages  of  the  attendants  were: 
Operative,  $8,  and  assistant,  $6  per  day.  In  the  case 
of  sublevel  stoping,  the  machine  handled  more  than 
1,700  tons  of  material  in  one  month  at  a  cost  of  65c. 
per  ton. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1920  a  Hoar  underground  shovel 
was  put  in  operation  at  the  Montreal  iron  mine.  At  the 
same  time  similar  work  was  being  done  by  hand,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  costs  by  the  two 
methods.  Comparison  can  be  made  between  the  work 
done  on  the  23d  and  24th  levels,  the  driving  being  done 
in  the  hanging  wall  in  both  instances.  The  type  of 
ground  was  practically  the  same  and  the  other  condi- 
tions also  were  fairly  equal.  The  23d  level  di-ift  was 
extended,  using  hand  loading  alone.  The  cost  for  labor 
was  $12  per  foot,  over  a  period  of  7  months,  and  during 
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l-OR  NARROW  PLACES 


This  operates  by  compressed  air,  Ihrte  engines  controlling  the 
various  movements.  A  turntalilo  is  located  between  the  body  and 
the  track.  Thus  it  c«n  be  swung  in  a  complete  circle.  It  can  he 
operated  in  a  space  7  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  high  and  weighs  5.800  lb. 
It  works  on  90  lb.  air  pressure,  using  a   IJ-in.  air  connection. 
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this  time  the  drift  was  advanced  469  ft.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  67  ft.  per  month. 

In  the  24th  level  east  drift,  the  Hoar  underground 
shovel  was  used  and  the  drift  was  advanced  270  ft.  in 
3  months,  or  at  an  average  of  90  ft.  per  month.  The 
labor  cost  amounted  to  $6.62  per  foot  and  the  repair 
and  supply  cost  was  $1.24  per  foot,  making  a  total  of 
$7.86  per  foot.  At  the  same  time  the  shovel  was  used 
to  handle  material  on  the  24th  level  west  at  a  labor  cost 
of  $6.21  per  foot  and  supply  and  repair  costs  of  $1.24 
per  foot,  making  a  total  of  $7.45  per  foot.  The  saving 
in  the  east  drift  of  the  24th  level  was  $4.14  per  foot  and 
the  saving  in  handling  the  material  from  the  24th  level 
was  $4.55  per  foot. 

TABLE  v.    COMPARISON  OF  HAND  AND  MACHINE  LABOR, 
MONTREAL  MINE 
Hand  Labor                 No.  2  Hoar  Loading  Machine 

Location 23d  level  2')th  level 

Material Iron  ore  Iron  ore 

Size  drift 10x10  ft.  10  x  10  ft. 

Time  of  test 7  months  3  months 

Total  footage 469  ft.  270  ft. 

Total  tonnage 3,906  tons  2,250  tons 

Monthly  footage. .                  67  ft.  90  ft. 

Monthly  tonnage..                  558  750 

The  Keystone  Driller  Co.  has  for  several  years  manu- 
factured and  placed  on  the  market  an  excavator  mostly 
used  on  road  work  and  also  in  digging  cellars  i^nd 
ditches.  This  machine  consists  of  an  upright  boiler 
with  an  engine  mounted  on  a  tractor,  and  a  dipper  oper- 
ating on  a  boom.  The  Federal  Lead  Co.  purchased  sev- 
eral of  these  machines  and  remodeled  them  to  be  used 
in  their  mine  at  Flat  River,  Mo.  In  order  to  adapt  the 
Keystone  to  underground  mining  it  was  necessary  to 
replace  the  boiler  and  engine  by  an  electric  motor. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  as  adapted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Lead  Co.,  Flat  River.  Mo.,  is  as  follows:  The 
operative  stands  on  the  main  platform,  where  the  move- 
ments of  the  dipper  can  be  observed.  By  levers,  the 
boom  can  be  lowered  and  the  dipper  pulled  into  the  pile 
of  material  by  a  cable  operating  over  the  pulley  at  the 
end  of  the  boom.  The  boom  can  be  lowered,  raised  or 
swung  by  the  second  cable.  As  soon  as  the  dipper  is 
filled  the  boom  is  raised  and  swung  until  the  dipper  is 
brought  immediately  above  the  car.  The  bottom  is  then 
tripped,  allowing  the  material  to  discharge  into  the  car. 
The  machine  is  given  stability  by  two  braces  on  either 
side  of  the  machine  at  the  front. 

Loaded  Three-Quarter  Million  Tons  at  18c. 

During  the  year  1917  in  mine  No.  12  48,917  tons  of 
ore  was  shoveled  by  the  Keystone  shovel  at  a  cost  of 
18.24c.  per  ton.  In  1919  in  mine  No.  1  8,313  tons  was 
shoveled  at  a  cost  of  19.11c.  per  ton  and  in  the  same 
year  in  mine  No.  12  318,819  tons  was  shoveled  at  a  cost 
of  16.4c.  per  ton.  In  1920  370,373  tons  was  shoveled  at 
a  cost  of  19.03c.  per  ton.  This  makes  a  total  of  746.000 
tons  of  ore  thus  shoveled,  giving  an  average  cost  of 
17.85c.  per  ton.  The  distribution  of  these  costs  is  as 
follows:  Tons  of  ore  per  shovel  shift,  126.1;  supplies 
and  repairs,  2.10c.  per  ton ;  maintenance  labor,  12.57c.  per 
ton;  power,  1.35c.  per  ton;  total,  17.85c.  per  ton   (sic). 

The  Golden  Rod  Mining  Co.  at  Tar  River,  Okla.,  used 
a  i-cu.yd.  Keystone  shovel  for  loading  ore.  The  shovel 
was  operated  for  3  or  4  months  in  1918.  The  boiler  was 
connected  up  as  an  air  receiver,  and  the  engine  was  run 
by  compressed  air.  The  ore  was  from  30  to  50  ft. 
thick.  In  this  work  the  shovel  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  mounted  on  a  truck  and  was  difficult  to 
move  around.  The  main  reason  for  its  failure  was  the 
necessity  of  emptying  the  dipper  into  1,000-lb.  cans;  a 


large  portion  of  the  material  was  always  spilled  and  had 
to  be  shoveled  by  hand. 

For  the  records  given  in  this  article  full  credit  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  Colburn's  brief,  which  should  be  con- 
sulted in  its  entirety  by  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject.  The  comment,  however,  on  these  shovels  has 
another  source,  for  the  most  part,  especially  the  refer- 
ence to  coal-mining  conditions  underground.  The  bul- 
letin gives  valuable  data  also  regarding  the  use  of 
scrapers  in  metal  mines,  where  such  machinery  has  long 
been  in  successful  use.  Unfortunately  the  labor  costs 
in  the  bulletin  are  mostly  in  dollars  and  cents  and  not 
in  labor  units,  which  would  be  more  readily  translatable. 
As  wages  have  varied  they  are  not  even  comparable  as 
between  the  various  years'  experience  in  the  same  mine. 
As  interest,  depreciation  and  obsolescence  are  omitted, 
the  figures  are  likely  to  be  misleading.  These  items 
often  spell  the  difference  between  acceptance  and  rejec- 
tion. In  some  cases,  however,  repairs  which  should  have 
been  covered  by  earlier  depreciation  allowances  have 
caused  costs  to  be  unduly  high. 

Reciprocating  vs.  Rotary  Car  Feed  to  Shovel 

There  is  little  question  but  what  the  machinery  de- 
scribed in  the  bulletin  should  find  general  use  in  coal 
mines  where  the  conditions  are  not  so  diflScult  as  to 
make  the  machines  unavailable.  In  fact  many  of  them 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  coal  mines  already.  The 
factors  militating  against  their  use  are  the  difficulties 
with  labor  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  and  efficient  super- 
intendence. To  a  machine  having  large  capacity  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  cars  must  be  afforded.  The  heavier 
and  more  expensive  the  machine,  the  more  need  for 
such  attention ;  otherwise  the  overhead  costs  will  de- 
crease the  profit  materially.  In  fact  so  important  is 
this  feature  that  manufacturers  having  in  mind  the 
multiplicity  of  narrow  workings  and  the  almost  inevi- 
table id-regularity  of  ear  supply  are  providing  units  of 
small  size  and  of  less  efficiency,  which  they  feel  assured 
will  suit  the  needs  of  the  coal  industi-y  better  tkan 
larger  machines  of  greater  capacity  but  also  of  greater 
cost. 

The  Jeffrey  mine-car  loader  is  designed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  when  the  car  movement  is  reciprocating  and 
not  rotary  (if  these  tenns  may  be  excused')  it  never  can 
be  really  satisfactory.  Where  cars  must  be  brought  to 
the  loader  and  backed  away  after  being  filled,  delays 
are  inevitable.  Only  when  trips  can  be  steadily  passed 
by  the  working  face  and  taken  out  another  way  can  a 
car  be  presented  to  the  shovel  for  loading  as  soon  as  the 
previous  car  is  filled. 

Simple  vs.  Inter-related  Shovel  Efficiency 

Hence,  it  is  ai'gued  that  as  delays  are  inevitable  it  is 
well  not  to  tie  up  too  much  money  in  a  shovel,  even  if 
by  having  a  less  efficient  machine  the  time  of  loading  is 
somewhat  increased.  Suppose  one  shovel  can  load  a  car 
in  two  minutes  and  has  to  wait  ten  minutes  for  another, 
its  actual  capacity  is  only  one  car  in  twelve  minutes. 
If  then  another  takes  ten  minutes  to  load  a  car  and 
then  has  to  wait  a  further  ten  minutes  before  loading 
the  next,  its  actual  capacity  is  one  car  in  twenty  min- 
utes. 

Thus  though  the  first  shovel  appears  to  have  five 
times  the  capacity  of  the  other,  the  actual  capacity 
is  not  five  times  but  only  66  per  cent  greater.  When 
the  car  delays  are  longer,  and  they  always  are  likely  to 
be,  then   the   percentage  of  relative  capacity  will   fall 
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still  lower.  Only  ideal  conditions  will  enable  cars  to  be 
presented  so  fast  that  the  delay  between  cars  will  not 
exceed  ten  minutes.  The  time  taken  in  moving  the 
shovel  from  one  working-  place  to  another  will  still  fur- 
ther diminish  capacity.  It  is  this  which  has  made  the 
large-capacity  shovel  less  effectual  than  at  fii-st  sight 
it  would  appear  to  be.  The  large  first  cost  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  expense  of  operation  and  the  idle  time 
which  seems  inevitable  under  present  operating  condi- 
tions add  to  the  argument  against  such  shovels. 

Loaders  therefore  that  are  not  shovels  but  mere 
loaders  which  themselves  have  to  be  loaded,  but  being 
loaded  will  raise  the  coal,  transfer  it  and  drop  it  into 
the  car,  seem  to  have  a  reason  for  being  which  their 
lower  speed  of  operation  and  their  imperfect  service 
would  seem  to  deny  them.  They  also  are  more  flexible 
and  can  be  used  where  the  roof  is  not  particularly  good 
and  the  coal  is  thin.  Consequently  this  machine,  which 
is  loaded  by  hand  shoveling,  is  rated  at  50  to  60  tons 
a  day  under  actual  working  conditions  in(  rooms  and 
each  machine  is  intended  to  get  its  output  from  two 
working  places  only.  The  handling  of  the  cars  should 
be  carefully  planned  that  tracklaying,  timbering  and 
the  like  is  not  done  by  the  loading  crew. 

The  Sei-vice  Coal  Mining  Co.,  at  Fordham,  Pa.,  made 
the  record  in  Table  VI  with  a  mine-car  loader  of  the 
type  mentioned,  between  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  1,  1921, 
in  the  Lower  Freeport  seam  which  ran  from  46  to  54 
in.  thick.  The  mine  worked  Hi  days.  Two  men  oper- 
ated the  machine  and  one  motorman  provided  cars. 

TABLE  VI.     TONNAGE  LOADED  AT  SERVICE  COAL  MINING 
CO.'S  MINE 
Work  Performed  Cost 

Cars  loaded    416    Two     men     loading,     $7.50 

Coal  per  car 2.800  lb.         per   day    $15.00 

Total    tons    582    One    motorman,    $7.50    per 

Average  tons  per  day 50.6        day    7.50 


Total    $22.50 

Cost    per    ton    for    loading 

and   shifting    45c. 

The  daily  reports  are  given  in  Table  VII.  They  show 
that  much  time  was  wasted  waiting  for  cars.  The  coal 
was  loaded  from  headings  which  made  many  more 
moves  per  day  necessary  than  would  be  required  if  the 
coal  had  been  obtained  from  rooms. 

TABLE  VII.  SAMPLE  DAILY  REPORTS  OF  COAL  LOADING 
AT  SERVICE  COAL  MINING  CO.S  MINE 

Number   of  cars   loaded 37 

Five  moves    1  hour  30  miii. 

Tno  wrecks  of  loaded  cars 1  hour 

Total  time  loading  and  changing  cars 5  hours 


Number   of  cars   loaded 40 

Five  moves    1  hour  20  min. 

Splicing  cable    30  min. 

Total  time  loading  and  changing  cars 5  hours  40  min. 

Cleaned  up  fovjr  headings  and  one  room. 


Number   of   cars    loaded 16 

Waiting  for  power 1  hour 

Arrived  at  face,  8:30  a.m.;   left  at   11:45  a.m. 

Total  time  loading  and  changing  cars 3  hours  15  min. 

Working  force One  man   and  motorman 

Pump  broke  down  at  boiler  house  making  su-spension  necessary. 

Number  of  cars  loaded .13 

Six   moves    1  hour  1  n  min. 

Waitmg  for  cars    .      .    ..  40  min 

Arrived  at  face   8:20  a.m. 

Total  time  loading   and  changing  cars 4  hours  50  min. 

Number  of  cars  loaded 4  4 

Waiting  for  cars 4'n  min 

Arrived  at  face    ■.■.■.'.■.;■.'. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '.  s':  40  a.m.' 

Total  time  loadmg  and  changing  cars 5  hours 

Loaded  ten  cars  out  of  one  room  in  1  hr.  and  8  min. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  record  might  have  been  bet- 
tered had  conditions  been  a  little  more  favorable — for 
instance,  had  fewer  moves  been  necessary,  the  tracks 
been  such  as  to  reduce  accidents,  the  power  been  stead- 
ily available  and  the  runs  been  longer. 


Getting  Up  Enthusiasm  to  Break  a  Record 

BACK  in  February  the  officials  of  the  Weston  Colliery 
of  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  began  making 
preparations  to  get  out  all  the  coal  possible  during  the 
month  of  March.  The  previous  record  for  this  operation 
for  one  month  was  61,146  tons,  but  it  was  believed  that 
85,000  tons  could  be  prepared.  Accordingly  this  was 
set  as  the  goal  to  be  sought. 

Such  a  tonnage,  however,  could  not  be  attained  except 
through  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  all  concerned. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  and  arouse  the  interest  of  every- 
body, the  following  plan  was  adopted.  Each  foreman 
and  subforeman  was  furnished  with  a  chart  similar  to 
that  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  railroad  car  having  a  capacity 
of  85,000  tons,  and  the  idea  was  that  the  colliery  should 
fill  it  during  March. 

Each  day  the  foremen  marked  on  the  car  the  amount 
of  coal  mined.  Each  half  hour  also  announcement  was 
made  of  the  amount  of  coal  dumped  during  the  pre- 
vious 30  minutes.  This  resulted  in  everyone  from  the 
general  superintendent  down  to  the  smallest  trapper 
boy  taking  an  inten.se  interest  in  the  production.    When 
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VISUALIZING  PROGRESS  INCREA.SES  El-X-uRTS 
Weston  Colliery  decided  to  load  85.000  tons  in  a  month.  24  000 
tons  over  previous  records.  On  a  chart  such  as  that  above  the 
foremen  recorded  the  coal  loaded  each  day.  With  such  an  objec- 
tive clearly  in  everyone's  mind  the  output  was  exceeded  by  nearly 
10,000   tons. 

dumping   was   slow   even   the   picker  boys   would   start 
yelling  for  more  coal. 

A  spirit  of  co-operation  was  thus  engendered  through- 
out the  entire  colliery  force  and  each  employee  strove 
to  do  his  best.  As  a  result  not  only  was  the  "car"  filled 
but  9,421  tons  was  added  as  "topping."  This  brought 
the  month's  production  to  94,421  tons,  or  33,275  tons 
above  the  previous  monthly  record.  This  increase 
amounted  to  over  50  per  cent,  and  on  the  whole  was 
considered  entirely  satisfactory. 


Confidences  have  been  held  at  the  Alaska  experi- 
ment station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  at  Fairbanks,  with 
miners  and  prospectors  in  regard  to  the  mining  possibilities 
of  the  Kantishna  and  Copper  Mountain  districts.  Local 
interest  in  the  use  of  lignite  from  the  Nenana  field 
continues.  The  heating  plant  at  the  Fairbanks  station, 
especially  designed  for  this  fuel,  has  proven  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  the  conversion  of  the  public-school  heating 
plant  from  wood  to  lignite  is  being  discussed. 


Test  runs  have  been  made  by  J.  D.  Davis  and  J.  F. 
Byrne  at  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  experiment  station  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the  relative  tendencies 
to  spontaneous  combustion  of  different  parts  of  the  Free- 
port  coal  seam,  the  critical  temperatures  being  185,  190 
and  207  deg.  C.  The  coal  below  the  floor  is  very  rich  in 
anthraxylon  and  runs  4.4  per  cent  sulphur,  of  which  3  per 
cent  is   pyrite   and   marcasite. 
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Savings  That  Can  Be  Effected  by  Tight  Boiler  Settings, 
Proper  Baffles  and  Reductions  in  Furnace  Repairs 

Suggestions  for  Rapid  and  Enduring  Furnace  Renewals — Radiation  from  Furnace 
Walls  Should  Be  Prevented — Fireclay  vs.  Refractory  Cement  Tight  Baffles  Increase 
Availability  of  Heating   Surface  -  Air   Leaks   Lower    Temperature   of  Flue    Gases 

By  Alphonse  F.  Brosky* 

Pittsburgli,   P;i. 


WHERE  a  mine  generates  its  own  power  many 
are  the  troubles  arising  in  the  boiler  room,  the 
place  from  which  all  operating  energj'  is  derived. 
Such  a  mine  may  be  said  to  be  no  better  than  it.s  boiler 
room,  and  the  superintendent  no  more  successful  than 
his  furnace  equipment  will  allow  him  to  be.  In  fact 
what  has  made  many  operators  purchase  power  or,  at 
least,  has  reconciled  them  to  its  purchase  has  been  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  boiler  operation,  largely  aris- 
ing from  the  inefficiencies  and  inadequacy  of  their  boiler 
and  furnace  equipment. 

Many  of  these  faults  may  be  cured  by  sealing  air 
leaks,  by  reducing  radiation  from  the  furnace  walls,  by 
increasing  the  duty  of  boilers,  while  decreasing  the 
frequency  with  which  the  furnace  is  laid  off  for  repairs. 
The  first  inclination  when  a  boiler  plant  is  found  inade- 
quate is  to  increase  the  number  of  units.  By  attaining 
or  by  exceeding  the  boiler  rating  and  by  using  materials 
that  will  make  the  need  for  repairs  less  frequent,  how- 
ever, the  purchase  of  additional  units,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  may  be  rendered  unnecessary.  By  avoiding  the 
installation  of  the  additional  boiler  equipment  the 
interest  and  depreciation  or  obsolescence  charges  are 
not  increased  and  as  in  making  the  changes  economies 
are  attained  in  the  use  of  fuel,  a  reduction  also  is  made 
in  the  cost  of  operation. 

With  Greater  Heat  Better  Furnaces  Needed 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  furnace  building  and 
maintenance  is  the  inability  of  firebrick  and  its  bonding 
material  to  resist  the  high  temperatures  and  expansional 
stresses  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Yet  the  troubles  with 
the  inferior  i-efractories,  too  often  in  use,  would  be  more 
frequent  were  mine  boiler  plants  forced  to  high  capac- 
ities. As  the  peak  load  and  consequent  furnace  tem- 
perature rises  higher  and  higher,  the  life  of  the  low- 
grade  refractory  is  proportionately  shortened.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  hear  of  a  plant  running  its  boilers  at  250- 
per  cent  rating.  When  such  service  is  demanded  some- 
thing is  bound  to  fail  if  the  brick  and  other  material  in 
which  the  boiler  is  set  is  not  of  a  highly  i-efractory 
character. 

Heavy  production  periods  make  runs  beyond  the 
boiler  rating  profitable,  but  unfortunately  the  course 
which  makes  the  increase  in  power  possible  not  infre- 
quently causes  rapid  deterioration  of  the  setting.  The 
intense  heat  melts,  or  at  least  softens  the  brick,  and 
sooner  or  later  units  thus  affected  must  he  taken  off  the 
line,  possibly  when  they  are  most  needed.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  lies  in  the  use  of  better  refractories, 
employing  these  materials  how  and  where  they  are 
needed  and  making  designs  suited  to  their  use.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  much  cheaper  to  use  a  good  refractory 
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than  an  inferior  one,  and  many  concerns  will  supply 
brick  that  will  suit  any  demand. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  softening  tem- 
perature of  the  refractory  purchased  should  exceed  the 
temperature  to  which  the  material  is  likely  to  be 
exposed.  The  melting  point  alone  should  not  be  the 
guide  in  choosing  a  fire-resisting  material.  Before  the 
refractory  reaches  its  melting  temperature  it  enters  into 
the  plastic  state.  That  temperature  may  be  some 
hundi-eds  of  degrees  lower  than  the  melting  point,  and 
when  it  is  reached,  the  plastic  material  may  be  deformed 
by  stress. 

Of  course,  brick  may  be  ruptured  by  stresses  when 
cold  but  the  principal  failure  of  firebrick  arches  is  from 
deformation  under  the  combined  influences  of  heat  and 
stress.  Furnace  walls  usually  fail  through  rupture  due 
to  continual  expansion  and  contraction  aided  by  load 
stresses,  or  through  the  deterioration  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  brick  are  made.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
where  extreme  heat  is  to  be  encountered  only  the  best 
brick  should  be  selected. 

After  the  choice  of  firebrick  the  next  problem  is  to 
decide  upon  the  bonding  material  to  be  used.  One  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  prolonging  the  life  of 
any  refractory  is  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  joints. 
A  theoi'etically  perfect  furnace  lining  would  be  one  with 
no  joints  whatever.  To  this  end  in  some  European 
countries  the  bricks  are  ground  to  fit  snugly  and  are  laid 
up  dry,  but  the  cost  of  providing  for  such  a  tight  fit  is 
so  high  that  it  has  found  no  imitators  in  this  country. 
Almost  as  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  joining  the 
bricks  with  a  thin  filler  of  fireclay  or,  preferably,  with 
a  high  quality  of  refractory  cement. 

If  fireclay  is  used  it  should  be  of  a  quality  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  brick.  It  would  be  incongruous  to 
use  second-quality  fire  clay  for  laying  first-quality  brick. 
Where  the  heat  to  which  the  brick  is  to  be  exposed  is 
moderate,  fireclay  can  be  advantageously  employed.    The 
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l'"IG.   1.      BOILER  WAI-L.  BKICKiS   SKT  IN  FIRECLAY 
Xoti>  how  the  clay  has  disintegrated,  cracked  and   fallen  away, 
leaving  the  edges  of  the  brick  expose<l  to  the  Hanies.   ready  to  be 
fused.     Thus  exposed  the  faces  are  sure  evintually  to  succumb  to 
the  hish   temperatui'es. 
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Here  the  edges  are  piotected  and  the  flames  cannot  lick  the 
edges  of  the  brick  and  start  their  destructive  work.  The  joints 
are  the  weak  places  in  brick  set  up  with  fireclay. 

use  of  a  good  quality  of  clay  properly  applied  (avoiding 
any  excess  and  laying  a  tight  brick-to-brick  joint)  is 
helpful  in  attaining  greater  furnace  efficiency.  After 
all,  a  fire  arch  is  no  stronger  than  its  joints.  If  it  is 
incorrectly  laid  and  if  a  poor  quality  of  jointing  material 
is  used  which  melts  and  runs,  the  furnace  will  settle, 
crack  and  finally  be  destroyed.  Open  joints  make  the 
lining  susceptible  to  destructive  action,  for  they  increase 
the  area  exposed  to  the  heat.  Because  of  its  shrinkage 
and  its  inability  to  bond  tightly  fireclay  has  been  dis- 
placed to  a  great  extent  by  cements. 

Several  cements  are  now  available  which  resist  fire 
more  satisfactorily  than  fireclay.  The  first  cost  of  these 
is  higher,  but  the  ultimate  cost  is  less  than  that  of  the 
jointing  material  they  replace.  A  good  cement  will  not 
fuse  within  the  range  of  temperature  of  the  boiler 
furnace.  At  all  heats  it  maintains  an  exceptionally 
strong  bond.  In  consequence  the  deterioration  of  the 
boiler  lining  is  even. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  cements  the  life  of 
the  furnace  was  limited  by  that  of  the  bonding  material 
used.  When  the  proper  cement  is  employed  the  life  of 
the  furnace  is  determined  by  that  of  the  brick.  If  after 
laying,  a  thin  cement  wash  is  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  lining,  the  life  of  the  firebrick  is  lengthened. 
Such  a  coating  prevents  clinkers  and  slag  from  securing 
as  tenacious  a  hold  on  the  furnace  as  they  would  if  the 
surface  were  of  brick.  Where  the  slag  forms  on  the 
brick  itself  it  adheres  so  tightly  that  when  broken  away 
portions  of  the  brick  not  infrequently  come  with  it. 

A  heat-resisting  cement  called  "thermolith"  is 
furnished  by  the  Harbison-Walker  Co.  The  base  of  this 
refractory  is  a  chrome  ore.  Under  ordinary  atmospheric 
conditions  it  sets  upon  drying  and  retains  its  strength 
and  durability  even  at  temperatures  beyond  those  which 
boiler  furnaces  are  likely  to  attain.  After  the  setting 
and  the  boiler  connections  are  completed,  the  brickwork 
should  be  dried  out  thoroughly,  first  by  opening  the 
damper  and  ashpit  doors  and  allowing  the  air  to  cir- 
culate freely  through  the  furnace,  and  next  by  a  light 
fire  which  is  slowly  increased  in  intensity.  The  cement 
and  brick  can  be  safely  dried  in  this  manner  and  the 
cement  properly  seasoned. 

Several  grades  of  cement,  each  suited  to  different 
degrees  of  heat,  are  prepared  by  the  Celite  Products  Co. 
When  these  are  heated  they  harden  and  adhere  to  the 
brick. 

To  keep  the  furnace  from  radiating  heat  from  the  side 
and  end  walls,  and  thereby  to  conserve  fuel,  insulation 
may  be  used  in  the  walls  of  boiler  settings.     Approx- 


imately 4  i)er  cent  of  the  total  heat  generated  in  a  boiler 
furnace  may  be  lost  by  conduction  through  the  walls  of 
the  setting.  This  loss  may  be  lowered  to  li  per  cent  by 
interposing  an  insulating  brick  such  as  the  Celite 
Sil-0-Cel  between  the  firebrick  and  the  exterior  walls. 

A  refractory  cement  which  vitrifies  at  1,450  deg.  F. 
and  withstands  temperatures  up  to  3,100  deg.  is  made 
by  the  Johns-Manville  Co.  It  endures  expansion  and 
contraction  stresses  without  disintegrating  or  crumb- 
ling. At  furnace  temperatures  it  is  sufficiently  resilient 
to  allow  for  the  difference  betwee'n  its  coefficient  of 
expansion  and  that  of  the  brick.     See  Figs.  1  and  2. 

This  product  is  said  to  have  another  useful  applica- 
tion. Where  boilers  are  hard  pushed,  holes  are  often 
burned  through  the  arches.  For  quick  repairs  in  this 
emergency  a  wooden  form  is  built  under  the  holes  in  the 
arch,  and  these  are  filled  with  cement.  A  slow  fire 
is  started  under  the  arch,  which  burns  out  the  form. 
The  cement  vitrifies  in  place  and  will  hold  as  long  as  the 
arch  stands.  By  this  means  the  boiler  is  off  the  line  for 
but  a  short  time.  Holes  up  to  2  ft.  in  diameter  have 
been  satisfactorily  plugged  in  this  manner. 

The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  often  blows  a 
boiler  down  on  Saturday  afternoon,  draws  the  fire  and 
plasters  up  the  side  walls  of  the  boiler  along  the  fire  line 
with  this  material.  By  Sunday  morning  the  furnace  is 
ready  and  fires  can  be  started  for  the  raising  of  steam. 
This  saves  tearing  out  the  old  firebrick  and  replacing  it 
with  new,  which  possibly  would  hold  the  boiler  off  the 
line  for  several  days.  Such  a  repair  is  not  only  lower 
in  cost  but  more  rapid  than  one  where  the  fused  or  de- 
formed brick  are  replaced. 

Importance  of  Providing  Tight  Baffles 

Tight  baffles  are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
maximum  efficiency  with  water-tube  boilers.  By  their 
use  more  heat  can  be  abstracted  from  the  gases  as  they 
move  through  the  various  boiler  passes  to  the  flue. 
Their  main  purpose  is  to  cause  the  heated  gases  to 
sweep  over  a  maximum  area  of  tube  surface  and  to 
guide  them  so  that  they  impinge  upon  the  tubes  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  When  there  are  no  baffles  or 
when  the  baffles  are  imperfect  and  leaky  the  gases 
naturally  take  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  short- 
circuit  to  the  stack.  Where  tiles  are  used  for  cross- 
baffling  they  are  sprung  into  place  between  the  tubes, 
and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  the  joints 
between  them  tight  because  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  tubes  force  the  joints  apart.  The  tile 
blocks  thus  work  loose  and  if  they  become  broken,  fall 
out.  Inclined  cross  baffle  walls  of  tile  are  even  more 
difficult  to  maintain. 

For  this  reason  monolithic  baffle  walls  composed  of 
cement,   cast   in    forms,    are   advantageous.     They   are 


FIG.   3.     BOILER  WITH  DEFECTIVE  BAFFLES 

In  the  first  some  of  the  heated  gases  take  a  short  course  and 
therefore  part  of  the  available  heat  goes  up  the  stack.  In  the 
second  every  portion  of  the  heated  gas  has  to  pass  three  times 
over  the  tubes  and  all  the  absorbable  heat  is  taken  up  by  the 
water. 
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more  durable  and  efficient  and  will  not  readily  break 
away.  The  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Inc.,  recommends  a 
4-in.  wall.  The  wooden  forms  may  set  vertically  or 
slightly  inclined,  as  desired.  The  high  temperature 
cement  is  mixed  to  the  proper  consistency,  poured  and 
tamped.  After  it  is  partly  dried  a  fire  is  started,  and 
the  wooden  forms  are  burned  out. 

A  different  construction  is  recommended  by  the  Betson 
Plastic  Fire  Brick  Co.  On  one  side  of  the  baffle  an 
ordinary  cast-iron  baffle  plate  is  placed.  This  serves  as 
one  side  of  a  form  for  retaining  the  cement.  On  the 
other  side  wooden  slats  are  latticed  between  the  tubes  at 
a  distance  from  the  plate  equal  to  the  intended  thickness 
of  the  baff.e  wall.  Then  to  fill  the  space  plastic  material 
is  poked  down  diagonally  between  the  tubes. 

The  furnace  should  be  fired  up  before  the  monolithic 
baffle  wall  has  completely  set,  so  that  it  can  give  some- 
what. By  the  time  the  boiler  furnace  has  acquired  a 
capacity  temperature  the  baffle  wall  has  set  solid,  hug- 
ging the  tubes.  In  this  way  internal  stresses  are 
avoided.  Like  other  refractories  this  plaster  is  less  able 
to  withstand  strain  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures, 
consequently  an  excellent  point  is  gained  by  arranging 
for  an  absence  of  strain  when  the  furnace  is  at  its 
maximum  heat.  When  the  temperature  decreases,  the 
strength  of  the  baffle  wall  increases.  Thus,  despite  the 
difference  in  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  tubes 
and  the  cement,  neither  rupture  nor  distortion  occurs. 
The  walls  fit  snugly  around  the  tubes  even  at  the  lower 
temperatures. 

Facing  the  Furnace  with  Refractory  Cement 

Not  only  can  Betson  plastic  firebrick  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  baffle  walls  but  it  can  be  introduced  to 
replace  firebrick  at  any  point  in  the  furnace.  It  is 
claimed  that  its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  equal  to  that 
of  brick.  The  lining  is  laid  as  a  monolith,  and  so  there 
are  no  joints  where  disintegration  can  occur.  The  mate- 
rial is  pounded  into  place  with  a  mallet  and  then 
troweled.  It  is  not  applied  as  a  thin  plaster  but  in  such 
quantity  that  the  layer  is  equal  in  thickness  to  a  brick 
course.  After  laying,  the  lining  is  subjected  to  a  low 
fire  for  a  few  hours  to  draw  the  moisture;  the  furnace 
may  then  be  fired  as  usual.  The  merits  claimed  for  this 
refractory  are  that  it  is  more  permanent  than  firebrick 
arches  and  that  there  are  no  seams  to  weaken  the  walls, 
that  it  is  unusually  well  suited  for  use  with  overhanging 
baffles,  that  it  is  easily  applied  and  that  the  material 
can  be  used  successfully  for  the  quick  repair  of  furnace 
linings.  In  Figs.  4  and  5  may  be  seen  walls  of  this 
material  in  process  of  erection. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  savings 

can  be  made  in  the 
boiler  house.  Where 
the  old- type  tile 
baffles  are  used,  a 
change  to  more  mod- 
ern construction 
would  lower  upkeep 
costs  by  reducing 
interruptions  for 
repairs,  lessening  su- 
pervision and  assur- 
ing greater  efficien- 
cy. Many  of  these 
recommendations  are 
not  available  with 
boilers  of  the  older 


FIG.    5.      PCASTERINi;  FRONT   WALL   OF  BOILER   WITH 
PLASTIC    "FIREBRICK" 

The  corner  and  center,  blocks  are  finished.  Note  the  door  forms 
in  place  ready  for  completion  of  the  work  of  plastering. 

types,  and  such  equipment  should  certainly  be  replaced 
if  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  standbys.  During 
the  present  shutdown  the  opportunity  for  such  replace- 
ment is  offered  and  it  should  not  be  neglected.  No  econ- 
omy is  more  expensive  than  retaining  antiquated  equip- 
ment, which  will  indeed  raise  steam,  but  at  great  expense 
in  coal,  labor,  maintenance  and  lost  operating  time. 

Where  this  equipment  cannot  be  replaced  for  lack  of 
funds,  however,  the  joints  may  be  pointed  with  some 
suitable  material  and  both  joints  and  brick  covered  with 
paint,  thus  materially  reducing  the  leakage  of  air 
through  the  pwres  and  cracks  of  the  brick  and  jointing 
material.  By  plastering  the  interior  with  some  of  the 
firebrick  substitutes  just  described,  the  walls,  where  in 
bad  condition,  may  be  further  tightened  and  made  more 
permanent.  Most  of  the  air  that  leaks  into  a  boiler 
through  the  walls,  not  being  under  control,  lowers  the 
temperature  of  the  flue  gases  without  in  any  way  aiding 
in  combustion.  The  more  air  passing  up  the  furnace 
stack  at  600  deg.  F.  or  thereabout,  the  more  heat  is 
being  wasted  to  the  atmosphere. 


I'IG.  4.     PL.A.STERING  W.A.LL.S 


Carbon-Dioxide  Bombs  Buried  in  Coal  Pile 
Extinguish  Fire  When  Plug  Fuses 

WALTER  L.  WEDGER,  chemist  of  the  explosives 
and  inflammables  division  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  describes  the  use  of 
bombs  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon  in  the  extinguish- 
ment of  fires  in  stored  coal,  says  National  Safety  News. 

Several  devices  are  in  use  to  extinguish  fires  at  the 
bottom  of  huge  piles  of  coal.  Professor  Lewis  de- 
scribes the  following  ingenious  method:  Steel  bombs 
filled  with  liquid  carbon  dioxide  are  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  pile.  They  are  provided  with  a  fusible 
plug  which  melts  at  93  deg.  C.  or  about  200  deg.  F. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  coal  pile  rises  to  the  degree 
at  which  ignition  probably  would  take  place,  the  plug 
melts  and  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  cooling  the  coal 
and  extinguishing  the  fire. 

Long  pipes  often  are  driven  down  in  the  coal  where 
the  smoke  appears  thickest  and  thi-ough  them  carbon 
tetrachloride  is  poured.  On  striking  the  fire  this  liquid 
forms  a  vapor  five  times  heavier  than  air,  which  sinks 
downward,  extinguishing  the  fire  by  depriving  it  of 
the  oxygen  necessary  to  maintain  combustion. 
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Saving  of  Ventilation  Power  Costs 

AS  THE  Kathleen  mine  is  by  no  means  an  old  one 
.  and  the  coal  is  thick,  its  charges  for  ventilation, 
given  in  this  issue  in  an  article  contributed  by  Eugene 
McAulifife,  are  by  no  means  unduly  high,  whereas  the 
charges  for  haulage  are  quite  a  little  above  normal,  as 
heavy  grades  are  encountered,  making  transportation 
costs  disproportionately  heavy  and  so  lowering  by  that 
fact  the  percentage  rate  of  the  power  costs  of  ventila- 
tion. Yet  the  ventilation  charge  was  as  much  as  15.7  per 
cent  in  the  coal  year  1921-22.  Probably  at  Kathleen  the 
percentage  could  not  be  reduced  greatly  except  by  some- 
what steadier  work,  but  certain  it  is  that  at  many  other 
mines  where  it  is  even  higher  it  certainly  could  be. 

The  older  forms  of  brattice  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Even  if  a  perfectly  tight  brattice  could  be  built  of  double 
boards  or  double  boards  and  battens,  with  the  use  of  a 
little  mud  frequently  replaced,  it  would  not  be  tight, 
for  the  leakage  round  the  edges  would  be  found  to  be 
considerable.  Suppose  in  a  single  mine  there  are  four 
hundred  brattices,  the  coal  being  six  feet  thick  and  the 
crosscuts  eight  feet  wide,  then  the  total  peripheral 
length  of  these  brattices  would  be  more  than  eleven 
thousand  feet. 

If  the  crevice  along  that  periphery  were  only  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  the  area  of  the  openings  thus 
made  would  be  a  little  less  than  sixty  square  feet,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  crosscut  six  feet  high  and  ten 
feet  wide.  Of  course,  the  resistance  of  such  crevices, 
seeing  they  are  narrow  and  often  quite  crooked,  would 
be  far  greater  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  opening 
indicated.  Still  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  loss  is  of  great 
importance  and  a  study  of  it  will  do  much  to  explain 
why  a  large  proportion  of  the  air  in  the  main  airways 
entirely  fails  to  reach  the  face. 

For  this  reason  a  material  should  be  used  for  brattice 
fitting,  and  for  brattice  building  also,  that  is  more 
permanent  than  kneaded  fireclay.  A  substance  with  so 
little  cohesiveness  and  with  so  much  contractility  is  sure 
to  crack  even  in  the  dampest  of  mines.  A  two-inch 
brattice,  even  if  tight  at  the  sides,  may  not  hold  back 
the  air,  for  small  threadlike  currents  can  leak  through 
the  crevices  in  the  rock  at  the  top,  the  coal  at  the  sides 
and  the  clay  in  the  bottom.  By  the  use  of  a  cement 
brattice  not  only  is  a  tight  joint  secured  between  the 
brattice  and  the  ribs  but  the  rock,  coal  and  bottom  can 
be  made  tight  by  cementing  all  three  for  a  few  inches 
or  a  foot  beyond  the  face  of  the  brattice. 

This  has  become  a  common  practice  in  metal  mines 
and  it  is  worthy  of  acceptance  in  coal  workings,  where 
the  length  of  the  roadways  makes  the  aggregate  leakage 
greater  than  it  is  in  metal  mines.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  should  greatly  reduce  those  many  but  important 
losses  which  are  so  small  at  any  one  given  point  that 
they  cannot  be  found  by  a  flame.  The  flame  test  is  by 
no  means  infallible.  Many  a  brattice  which  the  flame 
of  an  open  oil  torch  would  attest  tight  will  allow  appreci- 
able quantities  of  air  to  pass  through  it  and  past  it.    It 


is  needless  to  point  out  that  a  gunite  or  cement  stopping 
will  be  more  effective  than  one  which  is  built  of  boards 
or  brick. 

If  a  brattice  is  put  at  both  ends  of  each  crosscut  a 
still  better  stopping  will  be  obtained,  especially  where 
the  water  gage  between  the  airways  thus  isolated  is  con- 
siderable. Where  the  old  brattice  is  behind  a  pile  of 
rock  a  new  brattice  built  in  front  of  or  behind  it  will 
save  the  removal  of  the  rock  and  give  increased  pro- 
tection against  leakage. 

Engineers  are  not  any  too  well  versed  as  to  the  speeds 
with  which  the  air  is  made  to  travel  airways  of  different 
kinds.  This  should  be  a  matter  of  careful  investigation. 
For  each  kind  of  airway  the  velocity  should  be  not  more 
than  a  certain  percentage  greater  or  less  than  the 
velocity  in  the  airshaft.  In  overcasts  the  velocity  should 
be  low,  though  in  most  cases  the  air  is  caused  to  move 
more  rapidly  there  than  anywhere  else.  When  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  crooked  course  of  the  air  in  pass- 
ing over  an  overcast  and  to  the  increase  of  friction  due 
to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  passageway,  it  will  be 
realized  that  ample  dimensions  are  most  necessary  at 
this  point.  Yet  at  overcasts  the  cross-section  usually  is 
smaller  than  anywhere  in  the  split  thus  ventilated.  No 
careful  study  of  the  air  velocities  in  coal  mines  has 
ever  been  made.  Shafts  are  designed  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  transportation,  water  pipes,  stairways  and 
all  the  other  desiderata,  but  the  air  usually  is  expected 
to  get  up  or  down  in  some  manner  or  other,  opposed  in 
the  upcasts  often  by  streams  of  falling  water.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be. 

In  many  cases  it  would  pay  to  line  shafts  with  con- 
crete, not  alone  because  they  would  be  more  permanent 
but  because  they  would  pass  more  air.  Even  in  the 
mine  where  high-speed  currents  are  encountered  it  often 
would  pay  to  concrete  passageways  instead  of  timber- 
ing them  and  even  to  cut  straighter  roadways,  so  that 
the  air  would  not  be  eddying  past  difficult  turns.  The 
analysis  of  costs  of  power  as  given  by  Mr.  McAuliffe  in 
this  issue  should  be  duly  studied  as  are  labor  costs,  for 
there  is  no  question  but  that  some  could  be  greatly 
lightened  as  a  result  of  such  studies.  Not  the  least 
of  such  inquiries  would  be  one  relating  to  ventilation. 


Choice  of  Machinery 

IN  THE  choice  of  machinery  none  but  those  units 
which  may  be  expected  to  function  with  a  minimum 
of  breakdowns  or  failures  should  be  selected.  Machinery 
should  be  chosen  that  does  not  occasion  constant  worri- 
ment  and  uncertainty  and  will  do  the  work  with  a  broad 
margin  over  and  above  what  is  desired  from  it  without 
being  so  cumbrous  as  to  waste  power  in  operation.  It 
is  well  to  have  plenty  of  power,  but  if  it  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  larger  units  than  will  be  needed  in 
slack  or  idle  times  the  mere  work  of  turning  them  over 
will  be  excessively  costly.  Expenditures,  however,  in 
the  purchase  of  machinery  that  functions  completely 
always  is  profitable.  Ample  safety,  ample  protection 
against  overheating,  proper  regulation  and  durable 
wiring  may  not  be  advisedly  overlooked. 

Some  would  say  that  a  good  machine  should  last 
indefinitely,  but  machinery  is  bettered  year  by  year  and 
the  method  of  operation  may  change.  Speeds  of  opera- 
tion increase,  new  forms  of  regulation  are  introduced 
and  no  machine  can  be  permanently  the  best  of  its  kind. 
So  a  machine  is  built  for  time,  not  eternity.     But  if  it 
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be  not  up  to  date  and  fully  functioning  at  the  start  what 
hope  is  there  that  ten  years  hence  it  will  be  any\yhere  in 
the  race?  There  is  no  reason,  surely,  for  buying  and 
installing  what  is  from  the  start  inferior  to  that  which 
the  industry  regards  as  the  best  to  date.  A  better 
indeed  may  come  later,  but  when  it  does  it  will  be 
further  ahead  of  the  older  type  of  machine  than  it  is 
t)f  the  one  which  represents  the  foremost  model  of  the 
present  day. 

The  reason,  then,  why  good  workmanship  and  mate- 
rial are  recommended  is  not  because  such  a  machine  will 
last  indefinitely  but  because  in  the  decade  or  more 
that  it  is  kept  running  it  will  function  with  constant 
satisfaction.  The  superintendent  has  enough  difficulties 
of  operation  at  best,  what  with  labor  problems,  market- 
ing difficulties,  fires,  floods,  explosions,  roof  falls  and 
irregularities  in  coal  thickness.  Consequently  it  is  well 
for  him  to  have  his  mechanical  problems  settled  rightly 
from  the  start.  Too  many  managers  and  superintend- 
ents are  handicapped  by  the  purchase  of  improper 
machinery.  The  uncertainty  of  these  makeshifts  is  sure 
to  involve  their  owners  year  by  year  thereafter  in  con- 
stant difficulty.  

Light  That  Blinds,  But  Not  Illuminates 

FOR  many  years  automobile  owners  sought  to  equip 
themselves  with  brighter  and  ever  brighter  lights. 
The  wayfarer  traveling  along  the  road  was  blinded  by 
the  brilliance  of  the  lamps  and  could  see  nothing— 
neither  what  was  along  the  line  of  the  beam  nor  what 
lay  out  of  its  range.  Nowadays  a  more  diffused  and 
mellower  light  is  preferred,  and  legislation  has  required 
it.    The  light  is  less  but  the  public  can  see  better. 

When  will  we  learn  that  a  diffused  light  in  our  indus- 
trial affairs  would  be  better  for  the  public  than  a  glar- 
ing spotlight  on  certain  industries  and  gross  darkness 
on  the  others?  Good  roads  are  as  necessary  as  rail- 
roads, are  as  much  a  part  of  our  life  as  coal.  The  in- 
dusti-y  of  making  good  roads,  how  is  it  functioning? 
We  have  seen  no  records  other  than  those  in  Iowa. 

There,  H.  K.  Davis,  chief  inspector,  Iowa  Highway 
Commission,  Ames,  Iowa,  has  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tion into  the  time  during  which  work  on  contracts  lasts, 
and  in  the  Engineering  News-Record  of  May  4  says 
that  the  average  length  of  time  used  per  concreting 
road  outfit  was  114.3  calendar  days.  When  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays  were  omitted,  however,  this  average 
shrunk  to  96.1  calendar  days. 

"Eliminating  all  rainy  days  and  other  stops,"  says  Mr. 
Davis,  "leaves  an  average  of  74.1  days  per  outfit  on 
which  concrete  was  actually  laid  during  the  season.  Not 
all  of  these  were  full  days,  as  many  of  them  show  only 
short  runs,  rain  or  breakdowns  stopping  the  work  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  To  the  highway  commission 
and  the  contractors  of  Iowa  it  was  a  distinct  surprise 
to  find  that  all  the  concrete  laid  in  a  season's  work 
could  have  been  concentrated  in  two  and  one-half 
months  of  steady  work  if  only  the  causes  for  delay  could 
have  been  eliminated."  He  adds  that  the  average 
showed  that  only  54.7  full  days  were  worked,  a  day 
being  reckoned  full  that  had  no  delay  of  more  than  45 
minutes. 

Doubtless  road  making  is  in  a  degree  no  more  the  life 
work  of  a  laboring  man  than  is  snow  shoveling,  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  overlook  that  some  of  these  con- 
crete men  may  find  work  in  other  parts  of  road  making, 
iH  farming,  in  lumbering  and  other  odd  jobs  through- 


out the  year,  but  men  who  take  part  in  such  a  highly 
seasonal  occupation  and  one  with  which  the  weather 
so  severely  interferes  must  necessarily  have  an  immense 
amount  of  lost  time. 

So  far,  the  public  has  not  insisted  that  this  class  of 
work  "function  well."  Indeed,  it  never  has  decided 
how  badly  an  industry  must  function  to  absolve  itself 
entirely  of  the  charge  of  functioning  badly.  All  we 
know  is  that  if  any  industry  works  only  two-thirds  of 
the  year  it  is  in  line  for  the  record  as  the  worst  func- 
tioning industry,  but  if  it  works  only  74  days  in  the 
year  it  can  entirely  escape  such  an  imputation,  for  it 
comes  under  the  head  of  a  casual  industry,  to  which 
everything  is  forgiven.  It  is  one  of  those  ne'er-do-wells 
that  a  busy  world  finds  no  time  to  censure.  An  industry 
that  runs  as  much  as  two-thirds  time  is  an  established 
citizen  that  should  be  100  per  cent  perfect  because  the 
public  feels  it  ought  to  be  able  to  rely  on  it.  It  is  a 
fit  subject  for  scandal  and  for  gossip.  Of  those  who  do 
nothing,  expect  nothing.  Of  those  who  do  well,  expect 
everything. 

Beware  of  the  light  that  illuminates  only  a  part  of 
the  road.  Paraphrasing  Kipling,  "How  shall  they  know 
of  coal  mines  who  only  coal  mines  know?"  If  we  do 
not  study  all  the  industries  we  cannot  form  a  well-bal- 
anced judgment  of  any  one.  Hence  it  is  truly  com- 
forting to  know  that,  led  by  Mr.  Hoover,  who  penned 
the  indictment  against  the  coal  business  as  the  "worst 
functioning  industry,"  the  construction  men  are  some- 
what belatedly  assembling  and  organizing  to  see  if  there 
is  not  some  way  by  which  they  can  make  their  operating 
time  more  closely  approach  the  length  of  the  calendar 
year. 


Now  We  Learn  About  Costs 

AT  NO  time  do  depreciation  costs  show  up  more 
,.  plainly  than  when  the  mines  are  idle.  During  such 
periods  the  repairs  and  renewals  which  have  to  be  made 
not  only  cannot  be  taken  from  profits  but  cannot  even 
be  partly  hidden  under  the  disguise  of  costs  of  operation. 
They  are  often  the  only  expenditures  that  a  mine  makes 
outside  of  those  involved  in  ventilation  and  drainage. 
And  how  they  do  irk. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  idle  house  runs  down  quicker 
than  one  that  is  occupied.  This  is  partly  true,  for  the 
proprietor  is  rarely  willing  to  spend  the  necessary  up- 
keep money  or  to  furnish  the  superintendence  that  will 
make  decay  less  rapid.  It  is  also  partly  untrue.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  more  clearly 
visualize  the  repairs  of  an  idle  house  and  its  deprecia- 
tion with  the  interest  and  taxation  charges  as  the  only 
tangible  evidences  of  proprietorship.  The  expense  is 
absolutely  all  we  see. 

Consequently  the  day  when  this  is  borne  home  on  us 
in  force  is  the  time  when  we  hunt  around  for  a  remedy. 
We  look  for  pipes  that  will  not  corrode,  timber  sets  that 
will  not  rot,  roadways  that  will  not  cave,  pumps  that 
will  not  break  down,  valves  that  will  not  leak,  waterways 
that  will  save  pumping,  methods  of  working  where  the 
face  will  not  be  buried  and  many  other  desirable  econo- 
mies. These  sobering  periods  should  surely  make  us 
spend  money  to  save  money.  During  them  we  learn  that 
the  frenzied  periods  never  last  but  are  always  likely  to 
be  followed  by  longer  periods  of  low  profit  or  of  loss, 
and  we  consider  business  from  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
vesting money  to  save  money  rather  than  from  that  of 
investing  money  to  make  more. 


James  T.  Beard^     J^l 
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Cost  of  Production  Affected  by  Incompetence 
of  Many  Mine  Foremen 

Many  Foremen  Unfitted  for  the  Position  They  Hold — Superintendent 
to  Blame  If  Mine  Is  Ruined — More  Thorough  and  Frequent  In- 
spection   of   Mine    Required — Instances   of   Mismanagement^^Cited 


A  SHORT  time  ago  reference  was 
made,  in  an  interesting  letter  by 
James  Thompson,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  23, 
p.  333,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cost 
of  producing  coal  is  largely  affected  by 
the  vagaries  of  the  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

The  letter  called  attention  to  a 
worth-while  subject  for  discussion;  and, 
while  fully  agreeing  with  all  that  was 
said,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  reading,  in  the  hope 
of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
what  it  means  to  employ  competent 
foremen  and  superintendents  in  coal 
mining. 

In  my  way  of  thinking,  foremen  com- 
pare favorably  with  housekeepers. 
Some  are  good,  others  ordinary,  while 
a  stray  one  here  and  there  has  nothing 
that  would  recommend  him  for  taking 
charge  of  any  kind  of  work,  much  less 
that  of  coal  mining. 

Why  Do  Incompetent  Foremen 
Aspire  for  the  Position 

With  regard  to  this  last  type  of 
foreman,  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  that 
they  aspire  at  all  to  the  position.  It 
is  a  puzzle  to  know  by  what  means  they 
are  able  to  hold  the  job.  Too  often  it 
happens  that  the  man  is  retained  until 
things  actually  go  to  pieces  in  the  mine. 

When  that  is  the  case  it  is  because 
there  is  not  sufficiently  close  relations 
existing  between  affairs  on  the  surface 
and  underground.  The  way  to  over- 
come this  condition  is  to  maintain  a 
regular  system  of  mine  inspection  and 
employ  some  competent  and  disinter- 
ested party  who  will  report  the  true 
conditions  of  affairs  to  the  management 
or  the  owners  of  tTie  property. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  remarks  of 
R.  J.  Pickett,  writing  on  the  subject 
"Do  Foremen  Sleep  on  the  Job?"  in 
the  issue  Apr.  27,  p.  700.  Mr.  Pickett 
places  the  blame  for  the  ruination  of 
a  mine  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
mine  superintendent. 

With  that  writer  I  believe  that,  or- 
dinarily, the  superintendent  is  to  blame 
for  a  mine  being  hogged  out  by  an 
incompetent  foreman  in  charge.  It 
takes  time  to  completely  ruin  a  coal 
property,  and  when  that  happens  it  is 
evident  that  the  superintendent  him- 
self  is    either    an    unpractical    man    or 


has  failed   in  his  official  duties,  by  not 
making   thorough    and    frequent   visits, 
going  into  the  mine  and  closely  inspect- 
ing the  workings. 
Duty  of  Superintendent  To  Make 
Frequent  Visits  in  the  Mine 

A  practical  mine  superintendent  will 
go  through  his  mine  at  least  once  a 
week  and  familiarize  himself  with  every 
detail  of  the  work  in  progress.  By  so 
doing  he  would  observe  all  questionable 
practices  in  the  economic  mining  of 
the  coal.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
superintendent  to  oversee  and  correct 
whatever  is  wrong,  after  due  consulta- 
tion with  his  foreman. 

We  are  all,  more  or  less,  prone  to 
make  mistakes,  but  we  fail  when  al- 
lowing ourselves  to  make  the  same 
mistake  twice.  I  recall,  now,  one  opera- 
tion that  had,  for  a  long  time  a  con- 
tinued run  of  bad  luck,  because  the 
superintendent  seldom  went  into  the 
mine,  claiming  that  he  had  hired  a 
foreman  to  look  after  that  work. 

Shortly,  the  time  arrived  when  it 
was  a  real  battle  to  get  the  coal  out. 
Among  other  bad  practices,  it  was  the 
custom  in  that  mine  to  quit  a  room 
when  it  encountered  a  slightly  adverse 
condition.  The  miner  driving  the  place 
would  be  given  another  room  and  so 
the  work  went  on  leaving  behind  coal 
that  could  not  be  recovered  later,  except 
at  great  expense. 

In  robbing,  pillars  were  drawn  back 
by  taking  long  slabs  off  the  rib,  which 
often  made  it  necessary  to  leave  many 
end  stumps.  When  the  entry  pillar 
was  reached,  instead  of  stopping  the 
man,  the  boss  would  say,  "Bill,  work 
there  another  day,  as  I  have  no  other 
place  ready  for  you." 

Another  and  still  another  day  would 
follow,  the  man  getting  easy  coal  by 
slabbing  the  entry  pillars,  until  they 
became  too  thin  to  furnish  the  needed 
support  on  the  entries.  This  sort  of 
work  gave  no  end  of  trouble  on  the 
roads  and  greatly  increased  the  cost 
of  operation. 

Another  foreman  took  charge,  and, 
for  a  time,  succeeded  in  increasing  the 
daily  tonnage,  which  pleased  the  man- 
agement. But,  all  at  once,  things  again 
went  to  pieces  when  it  was  found  that 
the  new  foreman  had  pulled  the  stand- 


ing pillars  under  a  wide  valley  that 
was  often  flooded  during  wet  seasons, 
which  was  the  reason  why  these  pil- 
lars had  been  left. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  the  best  in- 
surance for  the  uniform  production  of 
coal  is  a  frequent  rigid  inspection  of 
the  mine,  by  a  capable  man  who  is 
familiar  with  conditions  in  that  par- 
ticular field.  Georgb  Edwards. 

Pikeville,  Kv. 


Good  Mine-Car  Hitchings  Assist 
Production  of  Coal 

Different,  kinds  of  »nne-car  hitchings  in 
use  —  Couplings  adapted  to  different 
styles  of  equipment — Effect  of  slack 
in  hauling  long  trips  of  mine  cars. 

ONE  of  the  important  features  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  operation  and 
assisting  to  increase  the  production  of 
coal  is  the  selection  of  a  suitable  form 
of  mine-car  hitching.  This  subject  was 
discussed  by  George  Edwards,  Coal  Age, 
Feb.  16,  p.  292,  who  drew  attention  to 
the  need  of  adopting  a  good  form  of 
coupling  on  mine  cars,  in  the  interests 
of  safety. 

There  is  no  greater  annoyance,  in 
the  operation  of  a  mine,  than  to  have 
the  day's  run  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  wreck  occurring  on  the  main  haulage 
road.  This  is  especially  provoking 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  thing 
might  have  been  avoided  had  a  little 
more  attention  been  given  to  providing 
a  form  of  car  hitching  better  adapted 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  mine. 
Different  Forms  of  Couplings  for 
Varying  Conditions 

That  there  are  numerous  kinds  of 
these  hitchings  now  made  and  in  use 
at  the  mines,  today,  is  well  known. 
Practically  all  of  these  have  advantages 
and  disadvantages  that  make  them 
more  or  less  suited  to  different  con- 
ditions of  haulage.  Naturally,  the  best 
form  of  hitching  to  use  in  any  par- 
ticular case  must  be  determined  by 
the  system  or  type  of  haulage  employed 
and  the  kind  of  equipment  in  use. 

Because  one  form  of  coupling  has 
been  found  to  give  satisfaction  at  one 
mine,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  such  coupling  is  the  best  form  to 
adopt.  A  careful  study  must  be  made 
of  the  conditions  that  make  that  kind 
of  coupling  a  success.  If  these  con- 
ditions are  identical  with  those  in  ques- 
tion one  may  rightly  conclude  to  adopt 
the  same  form  of  hitching. 

In  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred, 
Mr.  Edwards  expresses  a  preference 
for  the  coupling  having  three  small 
links  and  two  clevises.     From  this  I  am 
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led  to  believe  that  he  is  using  cars 
equipped  with  two  bumpers,  which  is 
the  style  of  car  that  I  consider  re- 
quires such  a  hitching. 

On  the  other  hand,  cars  equipped 
with  but  one  bumper,  or  with  the  half- 
moon  style  of  bumper,  I  believe  are 
better  coupled  with  a  single  link  and 
two  pins.  In  practice,  I  have  found 
this  coupling  superior  to  any  other 
form  of  car  hitching.  Experience 
teaches,  however,  that  the  cars  them- 
selves must  be  kept  in  good  condition 
and  the  drawbars  in  proper  shape,  if 
trouble  is  to  be  avoided. 

One  feature  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked is  the  amount  of  slack  it  is  safe 
to  permit  in  hauling  a  long  trip  of 
cars.  This  may  vary  from  three  to 
six  inches  between  cars.  In  any  case, 
the  allowable  amount  of  slack  must  be 
regulated  by  the  kind  of  haulage 
performed. 

It  is  astonishing,  at  times,  to  observe 
the  amount  of  coal  that  has  fallen  off 
cars  in  transit,  owing  to  the  cars  hav- 
ing too  much  slack  when  hauled  over 
roads  of  variable  grades. 
Benefit  Results  from  Changing 

Style  of  Coupling  in  Use 
Just  now  I  recall  one  instance  where 
we  exchanged  the  three-link  coupling 
attached  to  the  cars  by  two  clevises,  for 
a  coupling  consisting  of  a  single  link 
and  two  pins.  The  result  was  that  the 
motorman  could  handle  longer  trips, 
without  losing  a  third  of  the  coal  that 
formerly  fell  from  the  cars  in  transit. 
While  admitting  that  the  three-link 
coupling  has  certain  advantages  that 
recommend  its  use,  owing  to  recent  im- 
provements in  that  style  of  hitching, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  much  time 
is  often  lost  by  reason  of  the  pins 
falling  out  from  the  clevises  when  the 
latter  are  dragged  along  the  haulage 
road.  This  is  liable  to  happen  if  the 
hanger  provided  is  loose  or  someone 
has  failed  to  hang  up  the  coupling 
before  starting  the  trip. 

Finally,  reference  has  been  made  to 
men  being  frequently  crippled  in  the 
use  of  a  single-link  coupling.  That, 
however,  is  largely  due  to  their  own 
carelessness  and,  I  believe,  is  apt  to 
occur  whatever  form  of  coupling  is 
used.  In  gathering-motor  haulage,  I 
much  prefer  the  half-moon  bumper 
coupled  with  a  single  link  and  two  pins, 
which  I  believe  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  anv  other  fonn  of  hitching  made. 
1,  Ky.  Motorman. 

Natural-Born  Miners 

Lo7ig    training    and    association    make 
natural    boi~ii   miners  —  Economy   in 
production  of   coal   requires   natural 
mining    ability  —  Prejudice    of    for- 
eign miners  not  a  factor. 
IS  IT  true,  as  stated  in  the  letter  of 
James   F.   Gamille,   Coal   Age,   Feb. 
23,  p.  333,  that  "one  of  the  great  draw- 
backs  in   American   mining,   in  respect 
to  the  adoption  of  economical  methods, 
is  the  large  number  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  miners  in  charge  of  the  work 
in   our  mines?" 
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It  puzzles  me  to  know  why  this  cor- 
respondent did  not  include  Irishmen,  in 
his  category  of  miners  who  are  draw- 
backs to  progress  in  American  mining. 
It  may  have  been  fear  of  the  proverbial 
pugnacity  of  the  Irishman  that  caused 
his  exclusion  from  the  list  of  unde- 
sirables. 

Perhaps,  our  friend  has  been  told  the 
story  of  the  Dutchman  who  was  heard  to 
remark  "My  father,  brother  and  myself 
met  a  drunken  Irishman;  and,  in  the 
altercation  that  followed,  we  nearly 
succeeded  in  licking  the  man,  but  all 
we  had  was  a  butcher's  cleaver." 
Foreign  Mine  Officials  Not  Men  of 
One  Idea  as  Claimed 
In  my  opinion,  the  correspondent 
displays  more  narrowmindedness,  in 
his  statement,  than  he  alleges  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  average  English,  Scotch 
and  Welsh  miner,  whom  he  charges  as 
being  "largely  men  of  one  idea,"  add- 
ing, "It  is  difficult  to  impress  them  with 
the  advantage  of  a  new  plan." 

Personally,  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  Pennsylvania  but,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  have  found  many 
brilliant  coal-mining  men  of  British 
birth.  Rarely  have  I  heard  the  ex- 
pression "It  was  never  done  that  way 
in  the  old  country." 

Though  it  is  often  claimed  English- 
men are  slow  to  perceive  a  joke,  they 
are  not  as  dumb  as  the  new  arrival 
in  this  county  (we  will  not  state  his 
nationality) ,  who  calmly  took  as  a  joke 
the  most  serious  statement. 

Sitting  by  the  open  window  of  a 
train,  one  day,  the  man  was  warned  by 
the  conductor,  who  shouted,  "Lookout, 
we  are  coming  to  a  tunnel."  In- 
stantly, the  man  stuck  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  only  to  have  his  cap 
brushed  off  by  the  close  proximity  of 
the  tunnel  walls.  Jumping  back  he 
exclaimed,  "By  Jove,  this  is  a  funny 
country;  they  say  'Look  out'  when  they 
mean,  'look  in.'  " 

Long  Training  and  Association 

Makes  for  Efficiency 
Seriously,  it  would  seem  to  an  un- 
biased observer,  that  the  long  training 
and  association  of  foreign-born  miners 
who  come  to  this  country  must  make 
more  efficient  and  competent  mine 
workers  than  many  men  who  go  into 
the  mines,  either  because  of  the  high 
wages  it  offers  or  by  reason  of  their 
inability  to  find  other  work. 

Surely  it  is  not  claimed  that  farm 
laborers,  tramps  and  other  wanderers 
in  search  of  work  can  be  classed  with 
men  born  in  mining  countries  and 
trained,  from  childhood,  in  that  occu- 
pation. They  are  natural-born  miners. 
As  well  might  we  expect  to  breed  race 
horses  from  Indian  ponies,  in  one 
generation. 

Practical  mining  men  know  that 
economy  in  the  production  of  coal  re- 
quires natural  mining  ability.  Ob- 
servation in  this  part  of  the  country 
enables  me  to  say  that,  out  of  twenty 
men  other  than  British  extraction,  at 
least  fifteen  are  attracted  to  the  work 
by  the  high  wages  paid. 
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Now,  contrast  this  attitude  with  that 
of  the  average  foreign-born  miner,  who 
has  no  aspiration  that  would  take  him 
out  of  the  mine  where  he  expects  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  If 
he  has  prejudice  in  favor  of  methods 
and  ways  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
this  is  not  a  factor  to  be  considered 
as  a  "great  drawback"  to  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  coal. 

To  offset  this  prejudice  there  is  the 
inborn  ambition  to  follow,  with  close 
study,  the  coal-mining  game  and  to 
make  his  work  most  effective.  I  offer 
this  as  the  reason  for  the  large  pro- 
portion of  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh 
mine  officials  who  have  been  advanced 
to  positions  of  responsibility  in  Ameri- 
can mines. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  a  British-born 
American  citizen,  simply  because  I  can 
see  that  the  American  form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  better  than  that  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  opportunities  afforded 
my  children  are  greater  in  this  coun- 
try where  large  areas  yet  remain 
undeveloped. 
Oak  Creek,  Colo.    Thomas  Allen. 

The  Moffat  Mines. 


Economy  in  Coal  Production 

Concentration  of  work  reduces  cost  of 
operation  —  Less  time  lost  by  fore- 
men traveling  from  place  to  place  — 
Better  supervision  of  work  and  fewer 
accidents  —  Good  track  arrangements 
avoid  congestion. 

HAVING  always  a  practical  regard 
for  the  ideas  of  others,  it  has  been 
my  custom  to  observe  closely  the  ways 
and  means  used  in  different  mines  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production.  Ex- 
perience in  over  two  score  of  coal  mines 
where  I  have  worked  has  convinced 
me  that  there  is  one  chief  element  in 
producing  coal  at  a  minimum  cost. 

In  almost  every  mine  one  enters,  the 
close  observer  is  impressed  with  the 
great  lack  of  concentration  of  work. 
Naturally,  there  is  a  correspondingly 
high  maintenance  cost  that  could  have 
been  avoided  and  much  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  eliminate  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  game. 

No  extended  argument  is  required  to 
prove  that  where  work  is  concentrated 
there  results  a  great  saving  in  many 
ways.  For  example,  there  are  fewer 
roads  and  travelingways  to  maintain 
in  a  mine.  The  foreman  and  his  as- 
sistants lose  less  time,  in  going  from 
place  to  place;  there  is  a  far  better 
supervision  of  the  work  and  fewer  men 
are  required  for  that  purpose. 

Fewer  Accidents  Happen 
No  one  will  deny  that,  under  these 
conditions,  fewer  accidents  will  happen 
at  the  working  faces  and  on  the  roads. 
There  is  less  liability  of  cars  being 
derailed  and  wrecked,  because  more 
attention  is  given  to  keeping  both  the 
track  and  cars  in  good  condition.  More- 
over, a  less  number  of  cars  will  suffice 
to  operate  the  mine. 

When  a  wreck  occurs  on  a  road  in  an 
isolated  portion  of  the  mine  there  is 
bound   to   be    much    delay   as    little   or 
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nothing  can  be  done  until  word  is  sent 
to  the  mine  foreman  or  one  of  his 
assistants  and  he  reaches  the  place  and 
takes  charge  of  the  work  of  clearing 
and  repairing  the  track. 

Consolidating  the  Work  Gives 
Incrhiased  Tonnage 

Not  long  ago,  I  tried  out  a  scheme, 
in  a  mine  of  which  I  had  charge,  with 
the  result  that  a  larger  tonnage  was 
produced  at  a  less  cost  and  better 
supervision  given  to  the  work.  In  that 
case,  there  were  25  less  cars  required 
to  run  the  mine  and  the  arrangement 
afforded  less  congested  sidetracks. 

In  the  average  mine,  having  an  out- 
put of  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  there  are  from  five  to  six 
sidetracks,  each  holding,  say  from  35 
to  40  ears,  waiting  for  drivers  to  haul 
them  out  of  the  mine,  or  take  them 
into   the  working   places. 

In  most  cases,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
solidate two  or  more  of  these  side- 
tracks and  when  this  can  be  done  to 
advantage,  it  will  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  cost  of  operation.  This, 
of  course,  will  depend  on  the  conditions 
in  the  mine.     In  any  case,  the  arrange- 


ment should  provide  automatic  switches 
that  will  close  with  a  springpole  as  the 
cars  pass  out  onto  the  main  track. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  using 
cars  holding  3,000  lb.  of  coal,  where  the 
average  haul  does  not  exceed  one- 
quarter  mile.,  round  trip,  9  mules  should 
handle  750  tons  of  coal  in  eight  hours. 
Under  the  same  favorable  conditions, 
this  might  represent  the  output  of  90 
men  working  in  a  single  section. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  a  close  study 
must  be  made  of  the  conditions  in  the 
seam  and  the  work  planned  so  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  concentration  of 
men.  The  haulage  arrangements  and 
sidetracks  must  be  such  as  to  avoid 
congestion   and  delay. 

Central  City,  Ky.    Ostel  Bullock. 


CORRECTION 


By  mistake  the  inquiry  entitled 
"Blasting  Machine-Mined  Coal,"  which 
appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Mar.  30,  p.  538, 
was  signed  "Superintendent,"  instead 
of  "Tracklayer,"  as  it  should  have  been, 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  of  the  track 
employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  at  Berwind.   Colo. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Mine  Foremen's  Qualifications  Required 
in  Different  Coal-Producing  States 

Many  States  Have  No  Law  Requiring  Certification  of  Mine  Foremen 
— Chief  Requirements  Relate  to  Citizenship,  Age,  Character  and 
Experience  of  Candidate — Some  Companies  Examine  Their  Own  Men 


CONTEMPLATING  visiting  t  h  e 
States  in  the  near  future,  with  a 
view  to  locating  in  one  of  the  coal- 
mining districts  wherever  the  condi- 
tions appear  most  favorable,  I  shall 
very  much  appreciate  seeing,  in  the 
columns  of  Coal  Age,  a  brief  outline 
of  the  qualifications  required  of  can- 
didates for  mine  foremanship,  under 
the  different  state  mining  laws.  I 
understand  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  this  respect,  some  of  the 
states  being  more  strict  in  their  re- 
quirements than  others.  Candidate. 
Nanaimo,  B.  C,  Canada. 


The  laws  of  many  of  the  coal-pro- 
ducing states  make  but  slight  mention 
of  any  requirements  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  coal  mines  in  those 
states.  Almost  50  per  cent  of  the 
coal  states  practically  ignore  the  matter 
in  their  codes. 

The  states  having  the  most  complete 
coal-mining  laws,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  are  the  following:  Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois,  Colorado,  Alabama, 
West  Virginia,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.     The  states  of 


Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Utah, 
California,  Washington  and  Wyoming, 
with  a  few  others,  have  laws  regu- 
lating, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
mining  of  coal. 

The  chief  requirements  of  coal-min- 
ing laws  relate  to  citizenship,  age, 
character  and  experience  of  candidates 
for  the  positions  of  mine  foreman  and 
assistant  foreman  and  fireboss.  It  is 
only  possible  to  enumerate  these  re- 
quirements as  specified  in  some  of  the 
states  where  the  laws  are  more  specific. 
The  requirements  of  candidates  seek- 
ing the  position  of  mine  foreman  in 
the  principal  coal  states  are  the 
following: 

Pennsylvania — The  anthracite  mining 
law  requires  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  mine  foreman  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  before  a  state 
mining  board  and  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  has  had  at  least  five 
years'  practical  experience,  as  a  miner, 
is  capable  and  of  good  habits. 

The  bituminous  mining  law  of  this 
state  requires  the  candidates  for  the 
position  of  mine  foremen  to  be  citizens 
of    the    United    States,    of   good    moral 


character  and  known  temperate  habits, 
at  least  23  years  of  age  and  to  have 
had  at  least  five  years'  practical  ex- 
perience, after  16  years  of  age,  as 
miners,  mining  engineers  or  men  of 
general  work  inside  of  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania.  Bituminous  mine  fore- 
men's certificates  are  of  two  grades; 
the  first-grade  certificate  makes  the 
holder  eligible  to  appointment  in  a 
gaseous  mine,  while  the  second-grade 
certificate  limits  the  appointment  to 
non-gaseous  mines.  Both  of  these 
certificates  require  the  candidate  to 
have  received  80  per  cent  in  his 
examination. 

"The  amended  Pennsylvania  law,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  legalizes  the 
appointment  to  this  position  of  un- 
certified men  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  operator,  are  equally  competent 
with  the  holder  of  a  certificate.  The 
law  also  provides  for  the  granting  of 
service  certificates. 

Illinois — The  law  requires  a  candidate 
for  the  position  of  mine  manager 
(foreman)  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  24  years  of  age,  with 
at  least  four  years'  practical  mining 
experience,  a  man  of  good  repute  and 
temperate  habits.  The  candidate  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
a  duly  appointed  state  examining  board. 
The  law  provides  for  first-class  and 
second-class  mine  managers'  certifi- 
cates, the  latter  limiting  the  holder  of 
such  certificate  to  service  in  mines 
employing  not  more  than  ten  men. 

Colorado — The  law  requires  a  can- 
didate for  the  position  of  mine  foreman 
to  pass  an  examination  before  a  duly 
authorized  state  examining  board  and 
to  have  had  at  least  five  years  experi- 
ence in  coal  mines  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  have  worked  under- 
ground, in  coal  mines  in  Colorado,  for 
at  least  six  months  immediately  prior 
to   the   examination. 

Alabama — The  law  requires  appli- 
cants for  first-class  mine  foremen's 
certificates  to  be  at  least  23  years  of 
age,  and  to  have  had  at  least  five  years' 
practical  experience,  three  years  of 
which  shall  have  been  spent  in  coal 
mines  after  the  applicant  has  attained 
the  age  of  15  years,  serving  as  mine 
worker  or  in  an  official  capacity,  at  or 
inside  the  mine.  The  applicant  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
furnish  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character  and  known  temperate  habits, 
signed  by  ten  reputable  citizens  where 
he  resides.  Certificates  of  the  first 
class  relate  to  service  in  mines  gen- 
erating gas,  while  second-class  certifi- 
cates relate  to  mines  not  generating 
explosive   gas. 

West  Virginia — The  law  requires  a 
mine  foreman  to  hold  a  certificate  of 
competency  granted  him  by  a  state 
mining  board  upon  passing  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  before  said  board. 
The  candidate  must  be  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  have  had  at  least  five  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  working,  ventilation  and 
drainage  of  coal  mines. 
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Iowa — The  law  provides  for  the  ex- 
amination and  certification  of  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  mine  foreman 
and  specifies  the  candidate  must  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  before  the 
state  examining  board,  as  to  his  quali- 
fications and  fitness.  The  law  provides 
for  the  granting  of  service  certificates 
to  candidates  producing  satisfactory 
evidence  of  four  years'  continuous  and 
capable  service  as  mine  foreman. 

Tennessee— The  law  requires  the  ap- 
plicant for  certificate  to  act  as  mine 
foreman  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination before  a  duly  appointed  state 
examining  board  and  to  give  evidence 
of    good    conduct,    honesty,    capability 


and  sobriety.  In  all  mines  generating 
gas  or  dust  in  dangerous  quantities, 
the  foreman  must  hold  a  class-A 
certificate. 

Ohio — The  Ohio  mining  law  does  not 
provide  for  the  examination  or  cer- 
tification of  candidates  for  the  position 
of  mine  foreman. 

Indiana — The  law  authorizes  the  state 
mine  inspector  to  hold  examinations 
for  certificates  of  service  and  com- 
petency at  Brazil,  Terre  Haute,  Wash- 
ington and  Evansville,  in  the  state, 
and  requires  him  to  publish  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  when  holding  such 
examinations.  Applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion of  mine  foreman  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United   States. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  Foremen  and  Assistant  Foremen, 
Fifteenth  Anthracite  District 


(Hazleton,  Ap^-il  11-14,  1922; 


Question  —  What  duties  does  the 
mine  law  exact  from  the  operator  a^td 
the  mine  foreman? 

Answer — The  duties  are  numerous. 
Briefly  stated,  they  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  To  employ  what  assistant 
foremen  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law;  to  measure  once 
a  week  and  report  to  the  mine  inspector 
the  air  measurements  taken,  at  the  in- 
take and  discharge  openings,  and  at 
the  face  of  each  gangway,  and  at  the 
nearest  crosscut  to  the  face,  in  the 
inside  and  outside  chambers  of  all  head- 
ings where  men  are  employed.  The 
foreman  is  to  have  full  charge  of  all 
matters  relating  to  ventilation.  He 
must  examine  all  accessible  parts  of 
abandoned  places,  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  see  that  the  mine  is  examined  each 
morning,  if  generating  gas.  Every 
working  place  must  be  examined  each 
alternate  day;  and  all  slopes,  shafts, 
roads  and  travelingways,  signal  appa- 
ratus and  pillars,  every  day.  The 
foreman  must  see  that  workmen  are 
furnished  with  necessary  timbers  and 
instructed  to  make  their  places  safe; 
prohibit  persons  from  working  unsafe 
places;  regulate  blasting  in  the  mine; 
supervise  the  handling  of  cars,  in 
rooms  and  on  haulage  roads;  care  for 
injured  persons  and  report  all  accidents 
to  the  mine  inspector,  as  required 
by  law. 

Question  —  What  examinations  of  a 
mine  are  necessary  according  to  law? 
By  whom  are  these  examinations  to  be 
made  and  how  often? 

-Answer — Besides  the  regular  morn- 
ing examination  by  the  fireboss,  in 
mines  generating  gas,  the  law  requires 
the  mine  foreman  or  his  assistant  to 
visit  and  examine  every  working  place 


in  the  mine,  at  least  once  each  alternate 
day,  while  the  men  are  at  work  in  such 
places.  The  law  also  requires  that  the 
mine  foreman,  or  some  competent 
person  designated  by  him,  examine,  at 
least  once  every  day,  all  slopes,  shafts, 
main  roads,  travelingways,  signal  appa- 
ratus, pillars  and  timbering  and  see 
that  they  are  safe  and  in  good  working 
condition. 

Question  —  What  are  the  require- 
ments of  the  ynine  law  in  regard  to 
safety  lamps?  Also,  what  constitutes 
a  good  safety  lamp?     Give  your  reasons. 

Answer — The  anthracite  law  forbids 
the  use  of  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  locked  safety  lamp,  where  there  is 
danger  of  explosive  gas  existing  in  a 
place,  or  where  the  place  is  approach- 
ing another  likely  to  contain  an  accu- 
mulation of  gas.  These  lamps  are  to 
be  the  property  of  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  the  mine.  All  safety  lamps  in 
use  must  be  examined  and  cared  for  by 
a  competent  person  appointed  for  that 
work;  each  lamp  to  be  securely  locked 
before  being  taken  from  the  lamphouse, 
unless  permission  is  given  by  the  mine 
foreman  to  use  the  lamp  unlocked.  No 
one  but  a  duly  authorized  person  may 
have  in  his  possession  a  key  or  other 
contrivance  for  unlocking  a  safety 
lamp. 

A  good  safety  lamp,  for  work,  is  one 
in  which  the  flame  is  completely  isolated 
from  the  air  surrounding  the  lamp,  by 
means  of  a  wire  gauze  chimney,  all 
openings  to  the  lamp  being  similarly 
protected.  The  air  should  enter  the 
lamp  at  a  point  below  the  flame  and  the 
gauze  chimney  should  be  provided  with 
a  steel  bonnet  having  suitable  openings 
for  the  escape  of  the  burnt  air  and 
gases.     When  such  a  lamp  is  properly 


examined  and  used  by  a  competent  per- 
son, it  provides  a  reasonable  protection 
against  the  ignition  of  gas  by  the  lamp 
flame. 

Question — What  are  the  conditions 
that  would  render  a  safety  lamp  dan- 
gerous? 

Answer — If  the  lamp  is  imperfect, 
its  gauze  injured  or  clogged  with  dirt 
or  soot,  or  the  lamp  is  improperly  han- 
dled by  an  incompetent  person,  exposed 
too  long  to  a  body  of  gas,  exposed  to  a 
strong  air  current  or  blast  of  air,  or 
allowed  to  fall,  the  lamp  is  no  longer 
safe.  A  safety  lamp  is  unsafe  when 
improperly  assembled  or  any  part 
omitted. 

Question — What  action  wotdd  you 
take  should  the  gas  flame  in  the  lamp? 

Answer  —  When  a  lamp  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  explosive  gas  it 
will  frequently  happen  that  the  lamp 
chimney  will  fill  with  flame.  In  that 
case,  the  person  holding  the  lamp  must 
make  no  quick  movement  but  promptly 
and  cautiously  lower  the  lamp  toward 
the  floor,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing 
quietly  from  the  place,  while  shielding 
and  smothering  the  lamp,  if  possible, 
under  a  coat  or  other  garment,  in  an 
endeavor  to  extinguish  the  flame  burn- 
ing in  the  lamp.  Any  quick  movement 
when  a  lamp  flames  is  almost  sure  to 
force  the  flame  through  the  gauze  and 
ignite  the  gas-charged  air  surrounding 
the  lamp. 

Question  —  What  instruments  are 
necessary  to  measure  the  air  currents 
of  a  mine?  Hoiv  is  the  quantity  of  air 
passing  ascertained? 

Answer — To  measure  the  air  current 
flowing  in  an  airway  there  is  required 
an  anemometer,  which  consists  of  a 
delicate  vane  that  is  revolved  by  the 
force  of  the  air  acting  on  the  inclined 
blades  of  the  instrument.  The  number 
of  revolutions  made  by  the  vane  are 
recorded  and  read  on  a  dial.  A  watch 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  time  the 
instrument  is  exposed  to  the  current. 
Each  revolution  of  the  blades  corre- 
sponds to  one  foot  of  air  travel,  and 
the  reading  of  the  dial  gives  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  vane.  If  the 
instrument  is  exposed  one  minute,  this 
reading  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  air 
in  feet  per  minute.  A  tape  measure  is 
required  to  measui'e  the  height  and 
average  width  of  the  airway.  The  prod- 
uct of  these  dimensions,  in  feet,  gives 
the  sectional  area  of  the  airway,  in 
square  feet;  and  this  multiplied  by  the 
velocity  of  the  air  just  found  gives  the 
quantity  of  air  passing,  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute. 

In  order  to  find  the  power  on  the  air 
or  the  power  producing  circulation,  a 
water  gage  is  necessary.  Each  inch  of 
water  gage  corresponds  to  a  pressure 
of  5.2  lb.  per  sq.ft.  Hence  the  water- 
gage  reading,  multiplied  by  5.2,  gives 
the  unit  pressure  on  the  air.  Finally, 
multiplying  this  unit  pressure  on  the 
air  by  the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation 
(cu.ft.  per  min.),  gives  the  power  on 
the  air,  in  foot-pounds  per  minute. 
Again,  di^^ding  by  33,000  gives  the 
horsepovi'er  on  the  air. 
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Reports  Are  at  Odds  on  Centralization  of 
Coal  Buying  for  Government  Needs 

By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 

TWO  reports  have  been  submitted  to  Colonel  H.  C. 
Smither,  chief  co-ordinator  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
from  the  sub-committee  on  Co-ordination  of  Government 
Coal  Purchases.  In  one  of  the  reports  it  is  recommended 
that  a  central  coal  purchasing  committee  be  created  as  a 
permanent  sub-committee  of  the  Federal  Purchasing  Board. 
It  is  to  be  composed  of  a  representative  from  the  Navy 
Department,  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
suggested  duties  of  the  proposed  central  coal  purchasing 
committee  will  be  as  follows: 

To  formulate  and  put  in  effect  general  regulations  governing 
the  policies  and  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  purchase  of  coai 
for  all  government  requirements. 

To  oversee  and  co-ordinate  the  work  of  government  coal  pur- 
chasing agencies  in  preparing  specifications  and  sending  out  re- 
quests for  bids,  and  in  making  and  awarding  contracts  for  their 
coal  supplies,  whether  for  short-term  or  long-term  periods. 

To  keep  informed  regarding  all  government  coal  requirements, 
the  use  of  different  kinds  and  grades  of  coal,  plant  equipment, 
coal-handling  facilities,  storage  facilities  and  transportation, 
sampling,  analyses  and  tests,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  affect- 
ing government  coal  purchases. 

To  keep  informed  and  closely  in  touch  with  market  prices  of 
coal,  general  conditions  in  the  industry,  transportation  facilities 
and  conditions,  labor  conditions,  new  coal-mining  developments 
and  new  developments  in  the  use  of  fuels,  new  fuels  and  methods 
of  sampling  and  analysis,  such  information  to  be  supplied  to  the 
different  government  coal-purchasing  agencies. 

To  represent  the  government  in  all  dealings  with  the  coal  in- 
dustry involving  the  policies  and  methods  of  the  government  in 
making  coal  purchases  to  meet  its  requirements. 

Those  advocating  the  establishment  of  the  central  com- 
mittee do  not  expect  it  to  take  over  all  of  the  work  of  the 
different  coal-purchasing  agencies  of  the  government.  These 
agencies  would  continue  as  heretofore  to  make  their  own 
purchases  but  assisted  by  the  central  committee,  which 
would  have  a  broader  view  of  the  government's  coal  require- 
ments and  which  would  have  at  hand  exhaustive  information 
regarding  prices  and  market  conditions.  This  would  tend 
to  effect,  its  proponents  believe,  a  co-ordination  of  govern- 
ment coal-purchase  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in 
greater  economy  and  efficiency. 

Those  subscribing  to  the  other  report  believe  centralized 
purchase  by  one  agency  is  uneconomical  and  unworkable. 
The  requirements  of  the  various  government  departments 
are  so  different  that,  it  is  contended,  no  one  office  could  buy 
satisfactorily  for  all  departments.  It  is  argued  that  there 
are  the  same  reasons  for  having  a  purchasing  office  in  each 
department  as  there  are  for  having  separate  government 
departments  themselves.  The  point  is  made  that  a  central 
coal-purchasing  committee  presumably  would  issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  purchase  of  coal  by  the  several  depart- 
ments. This,  it  is  feared,  would  have  the  effect  of  trans- 
ferring control  of  purchases  from  the  individual  departments 
to  the  central  committee.  Those  favoring  this  report  believe 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  take  away  final  control  of  coal 
purchases  from  the  department  or  establishment  which 
uses  the  coal  and  pays  for  it  and  which  is  held  responsible  for 
the  expenditure  of  its  own  funds. 

The  plan  for  federal  co-ordination  in  the  procurement  and 
supply  of  coal  has  been  outlined  as  follows  by  Colonel 
Smither: 

1.  Overhaul  of  Specifications. — This  to  be  handled  by  Specifica- 
tions Board  and  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  standardization 
but  to  see  that  each  activity  buys  the  most  economical  coal  for 
Its  purpo.se  at  its  location.  The  following  conditions  stand  In  the 
way  of  fiat  standardization  of  specifications : 

(a)  Source  of  supply  material  rather  than  artificial.  Coal 
must  be  taken  (and  consumed)  by  someone  as  it  is  found;  it  is 
not  made  to  order. 

(b)  Cost  of  transportation  is  as  big  an  element  as  the  cost  of 
the  coal  itself. 

(c)  Difficulty  of  reliable  inspection. 
<d)   Great  variety  of  grades. 

(e)  Lack  of  uniformity  in  mines. 

(f)  Great  variety  of  firing  conditions. 

2.  Standardization  of  Methods  of  Purchase. — Fully  covered  by 
report  of  subcommittee. 

3.  Amount   and   Distribution  of   Stock. 

(a)  For  Primary  (Departmental  purposes). — ^This  Is  a  matter 
«f   departmental   discretion,   except   where   obviously   exercised   in 


error.  Any  departmental  requirement  must  be  determining,  but 
where  alternatives  are  permissible,  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole  should  be  considered. 

(b)  Availability  for  Federal  Purposes. — What  are  the  possible 
interests  of  the  government  as  a  whole  as  distinct  from  depart- 
mental interests.  Interchangeability  of  supply  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency, such  as  war,  strikes,  etc.  Interchangeability  of  supply  to 
aid  in  tiding  over  periods  of  high  prices.  This  presupposes  the 
existence  of  some  competent  market  authority  to  decide  when  the 
government  shall  buy  and  when  not. 

What  can  be  done  to  safeguard  these  federal  interests  with- 
out jeopardizing  departmental  interests.  Have  a  clearing  house 
for  information  as  to  stocks  on  hand.  Have  a  medium  by  which 
one  department  in  need  can  seek  aid  from  another.  Have  one 
competent,  reliable,  responsible  central  authority  on  coal-market 
conditions  to  do  the  guessing  for  the  whole  government.  See  that 
he  gets  the  benefit  of  all  advance  or  secret  information  regard- 
ing mining,  transportation  and  other  economical  and  commercial 
conditions  affecting  the  markets. 


Freight-Car  Loadings  Increase  44,198; 
12,187  More  Coal  Cars  Loaded 

CARS  loaded  with  revenue  freight  during-  the  week 
ended  April  29  totaled  758,286,  compared  with  714,088 
during  the  previous  week,  or  an  increase  of  44,198.  This 
■was  the  largest  number  of  cars  loaded  during  any  one 
week  in  April  and  was  an  increase  of  37,202  over  the  cor- 
responding week  in  1921,  but  a  reduction  of  42,674  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 

Coal  loadings  totaled  75,632  cars,  12,187  more  than  were 
loaded  during  the  previous  week  and  the  largest  number 
loaded  during  any  one  week  since  the  coal  strike  began. 
This  was,  however,  68,228  below  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  and  93,086  under  the  total  for  the  same  week  in 
1920.  Coke  showed  an  increase  over  the  week  before  of 
343  cars,  which  brought  the  total  to  7,952  cars.  This  was 
3;175  more  than  were  loaded  during  the  same  week  last 
year,  but  2,900  below  the  year  before. 

Freight  cars  idle  because  of  business  conditions  totaled 
529,658  cars  on  April  30,  compared  with  529,884  on  April 
23,  or  a  decrease  of  226  cars.  Surplus  coal  cars  totaled 
235,077,  an  increase  of  5,185  within  a  week,  while  an  in- 
crease of  1,718  was  reported  for  coke  cars  within  that 
period,  bringing  the  total  to  5,387. 


Tentative  Program 

OF    THE 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting 

OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL   RAILWAY   FL'EL   ASSOCIATION 

Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois 

May  22,  23,  24  and  25,  1922 

Coal  Features 

Monday,  May  22 
Paper    on    Lignite    Coal — Prof.    E.    J.    Babcock,    dean    of 
the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Tuesday,  May  23 
"Locomotive  Fuel:   The  Life   Blood  of  Transportation" — 
G.  M.  Basford,  consulting  engineer,  Lima  Locomotive  Works. 

Wednesday,  May  24 

"The  Government  and  the  Coal  Industry" — T.  H.  Watklns. 
president,  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation. 

"The  Various  Items  of  Saving  by  Using  a  Better  Quality 
of  Coal" — Earl  Cobb,  president.  Southwestern  Coal  Co. 

"Assigned  Cars  for  Railroad  Fuel" — C.  G.  Hall,  general 
manager,  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co. 

Report  of  Standing  Committee  on  Storage  Coal — H.  H. 
Stock,  professor  of  mining  engineering.  University  of  Illinois. 

Thursday,  May  25 

"The  Relation  of  Overdevelopment  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Industry  to  Transportation" — C.  E.  Leshcr,  editor.  Coal  Age. 

"Standard  Form  of  Contract  Covering  Purchase  of  Rail- 
way Fuel  Coal" — W.  J.  Tapp,  fuel  supervisor,  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad  Co. 

"Idle  Day  Costs" — F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Peabody  Coal  Co. 

Note — The  National  Coal  Association  will  be  in  annual 
session  at  the  Congress  Hotel,   Chicago.  May  24   and  25. 
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Declares  Coal  Is  Steadiest  of  All  the  Great 
Industries  of  the  United  States 

SPEAKING  at  the  27th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  held  in  New  York  City, 
May  8,  9  and  10,  J.  D.  A.  Moitow,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  said  that  the  present  struggle 
between  the  mine  owners  and  mine  workers  is  one  of  the 
elemental  struggles  in  American  industry,  a  part  of  the 
after-the-war  readjustment. 

Mr.  Morrow's  subject  was  "The  Outlook  for  Coal."  He 
told  his  hearers  that  the  bituminous-coal  industry  is  one 
of  the  basic  economic  factors  in  our  industrial  develop- 
ment— the  rapid  extension  of  our  manufacturing  enter- 
prises has  been  based  primarily  upon  cheap  coals — that  the 
United  States  has  had  the  cheapest  coal  of  any  of  the 
great  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  it  still 
has  the  cheapest  coal  of  any.  He  denied  that  the  coal 
industry  is  a  seasonal  industry.  It  is  the  steadiest  of  all 
the  great  industries  of  the  United  States,  he  said.  The 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  more  seasonal  than  coal;  so  is 
the  cement  industry. 

"And  let  me  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Morrow,  "that  these 
advocates  of  stabilizing  the  production  of  coal,  of  regu- 
larizing the  industry,  who  seem  to  think  that  all  they  need 
to  do  is  to  order  the  operator  to  run  his  mine  regularly, 
have  another  guess  coming.  The  operator  would  be  glad 
if  somebody  would  arrange  it  for  his  mine  to  operate 
regularly,  but  the  consumer  is  the  man  who  determines 
when  a  coal  mine  is  going  to  operate;  and  if 
the  government  is  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  mines  in 
those  seasonal  Western  districts  operate  regularly  through- 
out the  year,  some  government  authority  must  say  to  the 
householder:  'Today  is  the  day  for  you  to  take  your 
bituminous  coal,  whether  you  want  it  and  are  ready  for 
it  or  not.'  " 

Production  is  increasing,  Mr.  Morrow  said,  and  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  to  believe  that  it  will  not  continue  to 
increase  and  increase  materially  as  the  demand  for  the 
coal  makes  it  possible  for  a  number  of  mines  to  operate 
that  have  not  been  operating  simply  and  solely  because  of 
lack  of  orders,  not  that  they  were  shut  down  on  account  of 
a  strike.  They  weren't  able  to  find  a  demand  for  the 
coal. 

"Now  it  is  proposed  that  the  government  intervene  in  this 
strike,"  continued  Mt.  Morrow.  "I  suppose  there  are  at 
least  a  thousand  earnest,  sincere  theorists  of  some  kind 
who  know  some  definite,  sure  way  of  preventing  this  strike 
and  preventing  all  strikes  in  the  future.  They  can't  all 
bo  i-ight,  because  they  don't  all  have  the  same  idea.  Right 
at  the  beginning  then  we  can  just  set  it  down  that  a  few 
of   them    are   wrong. 

"I  want  to  add  just  one  other  suggestion  to  it:  We 
had  a  pretty  good  object  lesson  in  what  the  government 
could  do  and  couldn't  do  in  the  regulation  of  business  dur- 
ing the  war.  Suppose  the  government  today  owned  all  the 
coal  mines,  that  they  were  nationalized,  as  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  president  of  the  miners,  demands,  what  would  the  gov- 
ernment do  about  it?  As  a  practical  proposition  what 
could  it  do? 

"Gentlemen,  it  couldn't  do  a  single  thing  that  the  oper- 
ators themselves  are  not  doing,  except  one.  The  one 
thing  it  could  do  is  to  tell  you  how  much  coal  to  take  in 
and  when  and  from  what  mines  you  are  going  to  get  it. 
That  is  all;  not  another  single,  practical  thing  could  it  do 
that  would  force  these  mines  to  operate  more  regularly, 
that  would  give  these  men  steadier  work,  that  the  operators 
can't  do.  The  operators  wouldn't  shed  any  tears  at  all  if 
the  government  operated  the  mines.  That  is  your  problem. 
When  John  Lewis  begins  to  talk  about  nationalizing  the 
coal  mines  you  want  to  understand  he  is  talking  about 
nationalizing  your  chief  source  of  raw  material. 

What  would  happen  to  the  cost  of  production  under  those 
conditions?  Now,  a  railroad  is  all  out  on  the  top  of  the 
ground;  you  can  see  it;  you  can  observe  the  condition  of 
the  track  and  the  motive  equipment;  you  can  tell  whether 
the  agents  of  the  road  and  the  employees  of  the  road  are 


eflScient,  courteous,  or  not.  A  coal  mine  is  all  underground, 
subject  to  falls  of  the  roof  and  to  fires,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  misfortunes  can  befall  the  investment.  It  takes  the 
constant,  careful  scrutiny  of  the  men  whose  money  is  in- 
vested   in    the   property  to   safeguard   the  investment. 

"What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  if  the  government 
clerks  were  taking  charge  of  that?  I  suspect  if  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  somebody  would  be  sent  to 
go  down  into  the  mines.  You  know  what  the  result  would 
be.  There  isn't  anybody  alive  that  could  estimate  how 
much  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  if  the  government  had  the  job  of  running  the  mines 
and  supplying  you  with  this  coal. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this  is  one  of  the  elemental 
struggles  in  American  industry;  it  is  a  part  of  the  after- 
the-war  readjustment.  The  only  reason  the  United  Mine 
Workers  today  doesn't  have  this  country  and  its  industry  at 
its  throat  is  that  there  are  four  million  tons  of  coal  coming 
out  of  the  ground)  every  week  from  mines  that  are  not 
subject  to  the  unions  and  if  the  United  Mine  Workers  can 
dictate  the  ways  of  operation,  the  wage  scale  in  these  union 
mines,  you  will  pay  more  than  you  are  now  paying,  or  else 
you  will  see  the  gradual  extension  of  these  non-union  mines 
because  you  will  buy  more  and  more  coal  from  them.  It 
is  absolutely  hopless  to  expect  that  these  two  sections  of 
the  bituminous  coal  industry,  two-thirds  of  it  unionized,  the 
other  third  non-union,  will  run  along  in  competition  with 
each  other  on  the  basis  of  a  difference  of  a  dollar  or  so  in 
their  production  costs.  You  will  have  to  answer  that 
proposition.  The  coal  operators  understand  perfectly  well 
how  you  will  answer  it. 

"As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  you  are  as  directly  interested 
in  this  coal  strike  as  the  men  in  it  themselves  are  inter- 
ested; it  is  as  much  your  struggle  as  it  is  theirs.  You 
want  it  settled  on  the  basis  of  sound,  economic  principles, 
otherwise  the  base  under  your  business  is  not  steady  and 
sound  and  stable.  Therefore  these  coal  men  need  your 
intelligent  sympathy  and  your  support,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  they  will  have  it." 


Ashmead  Broadcasts  Lecture  on  Coal 

ON  SUNDAY,  May.  14,  Dever  C.  Ashmead.  of  Kingston, 
Pa.,  anthracite  editor  of  Coal  Age,  delivered,  by  radio, 
a  lecture  on  the  mining  and  preparation  of  anthracite  from 
the  Newark  station  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  small  radio  sets  with  a 
limited  radius,  this  lecture  was  also  broadcasted  from  the 
East  Pittsburgh  station  on  May  18  and  also  from  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  station  of  the  Westinghouse  company  on 
May  15.  It  is  estimated  that  about  500,000  persons  were 
able  to  listen  in. 


The  principal  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  will  be  the  chairmen  of  the 
association's  committees.  The  chairmen  will  tell  the  gather- 
ing of  the  work  of  their  particular  committees  during  the 
year  and  outline  the  things  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do 
during  the  coming  twelve  months.  Each  chairman's  talk 
will  be  followed  by  interrogations  and  discussion  from  any 
member  of  the  association. 

J.  G.  Puterbaugh  and  A.  J.  Malone  also  will  give  talks  on 
coal  salesmanship.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  24  and  25. 

After  July  1  a  separate  coal  commodity  division  will  be 
set  up  by  the  Department  of  Coninifice.  r  .  iv.  ivadleigh 
will  be  its  chief.  At  present  the  fuel  division,  of  which 
H.  C.  Morris  is  chief,  handles  both  coal  and  petroleum. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  however,  petrol- 
eum as  well  as  coal  will  be  given  the  increased  attention 
made  possible  by  a  separate  division.  Mr.  Morris  will  con- 
tinue with  the  petroleum  work.  Under  this  arrangement 
each  commodity  will  receive  the  additional  attention  which 
the   increased   allotment   of  funds   will    make   possible. 
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LACKAWANNA    RAILROAD   UNLOADING  S.MiiKKI.ESH 


lAI.    FROM    BARi_;ES    into  RAILROAD    Fl  El 


'KKX.    X.  J. 


Reversing  the  Normal  Coal  Movement 

PRESENT  conditions  in  the  coal  industry  have  resulted 
in  a  practical  reversal  of  some  of  the  normal  currents 
in  the  flow  of  fuel.  Thus  under  ordinary  circumstances  coal 
moves  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  coast.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  such  ports  as  New  York,  the  soft  coal  reach- 
ing this  harbor  coming  almost  exclusively  by  rail.  At  this 
port  coal  arriving  on  cars  may  be  transferred  to  barges  or 
lighters  for  delivery  at  points  possessing  water  connections 
but  being  more  or  less  remote  from  the  place  of  transfer. 

This  normal  movement  is  today  so  far  reversed  that 
coastal  barges  are  now  being  loaded  at  Hampton  Roads 
with  coal  from  the  non-union  fields  of  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  and  thence  brought  to  New  York,  where  their  car- 
goes are  transferred  to  railroad  cars  for  shipment  inland. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  such  barges  being  un- 
loaded at  the  docks  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern R.R.  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  These  photos  also  well  illustrate 
the  flexibility  and  general  utility  of  the  locomotive  crane. 

In  size  the  barges  used  range  from  about  2,000  to  3,500 
tons  burden.     They  are  usually  made  up  in  tows  of  two  or 


three,  the  total  weight  of  cargoes  being  from  about  7,000 
to  8,000  tons.  Such  a  tow  in  charge  of  a  tug  can  make  the 
trip  from,  say,  Lamberts  Point  in  from  48  to  50  hours  if 
the  weather  is  fair. 

Southern  coal  has  been  moving  into  New  York  Harbor  in 
considerable  volume  since  the  strike  began,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  last  week  that  there  has  been  serious  effort  made  to 
reload  this  coal  into  open-top  cars  for  inland  delivery.  The 
facilities  in  New  York  Harbor  for  handling  coal  are  de- 
signed to  unload  the  coal  from  cars  into  barges  or  scows, 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  facilities  for  picking  the 


^ 
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LOCOMOTIVE  CR.A_NE  TAKING  COAL   FROM   BARGE 
"WELLESLET"   AT  PIER   S,  HOBOKEN 

coal  out  of  boats  are  entirely  inadequate  to  take  care  of 
any  large  movement  in  the  direction  which  is  the  reverse 
of  normal.  It  is  estimated  that  the  locomotive  cranes  which 
are  pictured  in  these  illustrations  will  each  load  a  railroad 
car  in  one  hour. 


Gases  and  Coal  Dust  fired  by  an  electric  arc  caused  the 
recent  Sopris  No.  2  mine  explosion  near  Trinidad,  Col.,  in 
which  seventeen  workmen  lost  their  lives,  according  to  a 
report  just  made  public  by  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector  James 
Dalrymple.  No  specific  blame  was  laid  to  any  of  the  coal- 
mine officials.  The  explosive  gases  were  accumulated 
through  an  open  door  in  the  underground  workings. 


I-ACKAWANNA  railroad  TAKING   FUEL  COAL   FROM 
B.\RGB   "BALTIMORE" 


Federal  investigation  of  the  eviction  of  minerj  from 
their  homes  in  the  Kentucky- Tennessee  district  has  begun 
with  the  arrival  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Davis, 
commissioner  of  conciliation  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
sent  to  that  district  at  the  request  of  District  President  S. 
A.  Keller,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  that 
Washington  authorities   take   some  action  in  the  matter. 
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90,509,075  Tons  of  Anthracite  Produced 
Last  Year;  Value,  $481,250,100 

A  TOTAL  of  90,509,075  tons  of  anthracite,  valued  at  $481,- 
250,100,  was  produced  in  mines  of  Pennsylvania  in  1921, 
according  to  preliminary  figures  made  public  at  Harris- 
burg  by  James  F.  Woodward,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
The  mine  workers  during  the  year  were  paid  a  total  wage 
of  $283,961,300.  In  1920  the  "tonnage  was  79,364,600  and 
the  coal  had  a  value  of  $436,488,000  while  the  wages  of  the 
miners  and  workers  amounted  to  $237,302,900.  The  value 
of  the  coal  for  both  years  is  based  on  prices  at  the  mines. 

During  1921  there  were  193  mine  establishments  in  the 
ten  anthracite  counties  of  the  state,  and  these  mines  gave 
employment  to  166,820  employees.  Of  this  number,  all  of 
whom  were  males,  77,571  were  Americans,  white;  172  were 
Americans,  colored,  and  89,077  were  foreigners.  There 
were  only  25  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  engaged 
in  the  operations.  In  1920  there  were  187  coal-mining  plants 
in  the  anthracite  counties  and  144,551  employees  were  en- 
gaged. There  were  67,299  Americans,  white;  333  colored, 
and  76,919  foreigners  engaged  in  the  mines  in  that  year. 

Of  the  total  anthracite  mined  in  1921  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  great  bulk,  as  represented  by  valuation  figures,  was 
shipped  outside  of  the  borders  of  the  state.  The  records 
show  that  while  all  of  the  anthracite  mined  in  the  state  had 
a  value  of  $481,250,100,  the  coal  shipped  out  of  Pennsylvania 
had  a  value  of  $390,829,000. 

The  number  of  employees  engaged  in  anthracite  mining 
last  year,  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  the  tonnage  produced 
and  the  value  of  the  production  were  as  follows: 


.\verage  No. 

Counties  Employees 

Carbon 5,365 

Columbia 1,350 

Dauphin 1,786 

Lackawanna ...  34,291 

Luzerne..., 70,913 

Northumberland 13,377 

Schuylkill..  36,877 

Sullivan 765 

Susquehanna  1.064 

Wayne 832 


Total 

Wages 
$8,824,300 

2,251,000 

3,036,200 
57,913,300 
120,989,200 
23,155,500 


Tonnage 
Produced 
2,720,017 
909,715 
818,723 
16,669,170 
41,256,822 
6,690,301 


63,540,400  20,013,357 

909.800  350,838 

1,722,800  493,682 

1.618,800  586,450 


Value  of 

Output 
$13,825,200 
4,348.500 
4.177.400 

94.462,600 
223,401,900 

34,290,100 

99,602,800 
1,748,500 
2,595,700 
2,797,400 


Eight-Hour  Day  May  Have  Grave  Bearing 
On  Coal  Industry  of  Nova  Scotia 

THE  eight-hour  day  is  now  in  effect  in  British  Columbia, 
and  is  under  discussion  for  the  coal  mines  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
(May,  1922)     thus   summarizes   the  arguments: 

"The  question  of  an  eight-hour  bank-to-bank  bill,  as  far 
as  Nova  Scotia  is  concerned,  must  be  looked  upon  largely 
from  the  economic  situation  of  coal  mining  in  the  province. 
The  present  eight-hour  working  arrangement  with  the  mine 
workers  is  elastic,  and  means  generally  that  the  men 
underground  work  appro.ximately  eight  hours.  The  sui-face 
men  as  a  rule  work  eight  hours  and,  occasionally,  possibly 
eight  and  a  half  hours,  so  that  the  coal  of  the  con- 
tract miners  be  taken  out  or  away.  The  enforcement  of  a 
rigid  eight-hour  bank-to-bank  day  would  mean,  in  many  of 
the  mines,  that  the  miners  would  not  be  at  work  at  the 
face  for  more  than  six  and  a  half  hours.  A  reduced  output 
would  be  the  certain  outcome.  Such  reduction  would  mean 
that  the  cost  of  production  would  be  increased  or  that  the 
miners  must  be  content  with  a  correspondingly  lessened 
wage. 

Suppose  the  miners  will  not  submit  to  any  wage  reduc- 
tion; the  increased  price  of  coal  to  the  public  is  worthy  of 
most  serious  consideration.  Further,  it  will  so  seriously 
affect  the  industry  that  efforts  after  competitive  markets 
will  be  futile.  The  coal  produced  for  sale  in  the  province 
is  comparatively  small.  The  bulk  of  the  output  must  be 
exported  to  points  where  it  meets  active  American  com- 
petition. Were  this  bill  to  become  law,  provincial  would 
enter  into  competition  with  American  coal,  which  to  a  large 
extent  is  produced  under  a  nine-hour  day.     .'\n  eight-hour 


day  in  Nova  Scotia  means  that,  practically,  a  day  would 
consist  of  not  more  than  seven  hours'  work.  In  other  words, 
the  American  operators  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
the  work  of  nine  hours  against  that  of  seven  hours  of  their 
Nova  Scotian  competitors.  Then,  also,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  United  States  are  working  coal  under  com- 
paratively easy  natural  conditions.  Nova  Scotian  mines 
are  largely  submarine,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
sink  shafts  to  convey  the  men  to  points  in  close  proximity 
to  the  working  faces.  The  eight-hour  law  in  Britain  re- 
sulted in  the  closing  of  several  submarine  mines,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  proposed  bill  would  have  a  similar  effect 
here;  and  if  that  should  follow,  what  of  the  future  of  the 
industry  ?  " 

Organizing  George  Baer's  Old  District 

UNDER  the  caption  "Liberty  and  Union  in  the  Coal 
Fields,"  in  The  Nation  of  May  17,  1922,  Heber  Blank- 
enhorn  says,  in  part: 

"Somerset  produced  George  F.  Baer,  president  of  the 
Reading  Railroad,  who  in  the  great  strike  of  1902  assured 
the  country  that  'the  rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring 
man  will  be  protected  and  cared  for,  not  by  labor  agita- 
tors but  by  the  Christian  men  to  whom  God  has  given  the 
control  of  the  property  interests  of  the  country.'  His  hon- 
ored photograph  adorns  the  walls  of  lawyers'  offices  near 
Somerset  Court  House.  His  gospel  is  the  creed  of  Somer- 
set coal  operators  today. 

"Somerset  County,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  non- 
union section  of  Cambria  County  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Maryland  border,  buttressed  on  the  west  by  the  non-union 
Connellsville  and  Westmorland  fields,  has  been  kept  non- 
union for  years,  excepting  a  half  dozen  half-submerged 
locals  in  the  Meyersdale  region.  Now,  twenty-seven  min- 
ing towns  are  strike-bound  and  locals  are  organizing  in 
every  camp.  Ten  thousand  men  in  Somerset,  eight  thou- 
sand in  Cambrai,  Indiana,  and  northeastern  Westmorland 
counties,  with  the  43,000  of  District  No.  2  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  make  a  total  of  60,000  on  strike  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  accoi-ding  to  their  leader,  President  Brophy. 
A  big  mine  in  Johnstovim,  a  small  one  in  Bell,  mines  in 
Vintondale  and  Colver  and  Charles  M.  Schwab's  at  Heil- 
wood — these  were  about  all  that  were  left  working  on 
May  3.  The  operators  call  it  a  plot;  it  looks  like  a 
landslip.     .     .     . 

"Field  headquarters  of  the  union  is  at  Cresson,  on  the 
edge  of  District  No.  2.  A  room  jammed  with  three  desks, 
a  table,  two  typwriters,  two  telephones.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  building,  one  of  District  2's  28  co-operative  stores. 
It  is  Saturday  evening,  April  22. 

"Vice-President  Mark  at  the  telephone.  'No,  President 
Brophy's  down  there  at  a  meeting.  Can't  get  anybody  to 
you  tonight.  Arrange  your  meeting  for  Monday  and  I'll 
get  you  an  Italian  and  a  Slavish  speaker.'  All  afternoon 
ho  has  been  answering  calls  from  recently  formed  locals  in 
Somerset.  When  he  runs  out  of  available  men  in  the 
field,  he  calls  up  a  union  mining  towm  10  or  20  miles  off 
and  tells  the  local  officer  to  take  a  jitney  and  speak  at  the 
designated  point  in   Somerset. 

"Raih-oaders  drop  in.  They  want  to  know  if  they  can't 
distribute  the  union's  papers  on  their  run.  Truck  delivery 
men  make  the  same  offer.  Organizer  Donaldson,  a  young- 
ster, reports  how  the  meeting  went  at  Cambria  City.  He 
had  gone  alone.  'The  boys  had  a  hall  all  right.  I  found 
the  road  in  front  of  it  blocked  solid  with  the  supers'  and 
bosses'  cars.  There  were  just  little  passages  left  at  each 
end  of  the  autos  for  the  miners  to  squeeze  by,  and  about 
40  thugs  made  a  gauntlet  there.'  " 


James  Dalrymple,  State  Coal-Mine  Inspector,  reports 
that  12,909  men  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines  in  Colo- 
rado during  March  and  that  there  was  a  total  output  of 
982,868  tons.  The  total  production  in  Colorado  from  Jan. 
1  to  March  31  amounted  to  2,577,084  tons,  an  increase  of 
148,610  tons  over  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  This 
is  more  encouraging  than  forecasters  figured  on  when  they 
made  estimates  a  month  ago. 
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Sixth  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


FEDERAL  intervention  in  the  strike  seems  further  away 
than  it  did  a  week  ago.  For  a  time  stocks  were  being 
consumed  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  inevitable  that  pub- 
lic inconvenience  was  about  to  result,  with  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  pressure  for  government  intervention.  The  de- 
mand for  coal,  however,  has  increased  to  the  point  where 
it  is  evident  that  most  requirements  are  being  met  by 
current  deliveries. 

Washington  is  watching  developments  in  southeastern 
Kentucky  with  much  interest.  This  first  defection  from  the 
union  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  disinte- 
gration which  may  spread  to  other  fields  where  the  union 
is  not  impregnably  established.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, it  is  pointed  out  that  the  union  well  can  afford  to  lose 
some  strength  in  borderland  territory  if  it  can  bring 
permanently  into  its  ranks  the  non-union  men  who  have 
gone  out  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Washington  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  its  surprise  at  the  union's  success  in  pulling 
out  these  men. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  non-union  oper- 
ators have  not  profited  by  the  lesson  of  overdevelopment 
in  other  fields.  They  have  felt  little  of  the  financial  loss 
which  has  visited  other  operators  during  the  last  eighteen 
months.  The  more  favorably  situated  mines  have  enjoyed 
no  small  degree  of  prosperity.  As  a  result  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  mines  are  being  opened  in  non-union  territory. 
Since  overdevelopment  in  the  non-union  field  is  much  more 
serious  than  in  a  union  field,  this  tendency  is  being  re- 
garded with  some  apprehension. 

When  the  freight-rate  decision  is  put  into  effect  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  figure  on  wage  rates.  Thus  far  in  the 
strike  this  factor  alone  has  made  for  many  uncertainties. 
With  rates  at  the  existing  level,  Illinois  enjoys  no  small 
amount  of  tariff  protection  as  against  the  East. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  the  strike  has  practically 
faded  out  in  so  far  as  public  interest  is  concerned. 


New  Bill  Proposes  Investigation  Body  of 
Three  to  Supply  Data  for  Coal  Legislation 

A  BILL  creating  a  coal  investigation  agency  of  three 
members  to  "inquire  into  cost  conditions  in  the  coal 
industry"  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Petersen,  of  Bi-ooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining.  Unlike  the  Bland  bill, 
which  proposes  a  similar  commission,  the  Petersen  bill 
confines  the  work  of  the  proposed  commission  to  "providing 
information  for  Congress  as  a  basis  for  legislation"  and 
specifically  to  "determine  what  items  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  the  cost 
of  coal  to  the  consumer."  The  proposed  commission  is  to 
continue  for  one  year.  The  usual  inquisitorial  powers  pro- 
posed in  similar  bills  for  such  an  agency  is  provided  in  the 
Petersen  bill. 


Illinois  Just  Waits  and  Waits;  That's  All 

NOTHING  occurred  in  Illinois  or  adjoining  states  during 
the  past  week  that  gave  evidence  of  bringing  the  end 
of  the  strike  any  nearer.  Reports  from  almost  every 
mining  field  told  of  peace  and  tranquillity  reigning  there, 
of  married  men  living  on  their  savings  and  the  income  of 
odd  jobs,  and  of  many  unattached  men  drifting  off  to 
destinations  unknown.  The  miners  show  few  signs  of  suf- 
fering. 

Operators,  seeing  little  general  demand  for  coal,  are 
not  fretting  about  non-operation.  They  fret  more  about 
the  rumors  now  going  around  the  country  that  they  have 
made  eome  sort  of  a  secret  deal  with  Frank  Farrington, 
state  mine  leader,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  labor  question 
at  such  time  in  the  future  as  Farrington  feels  that  his  men 


are  keen  to  go  back  to  work.  Some  of  the  men  would 
like  well  enough  to  get  to  work,  according  to  stories 
brought  in  from  the  fields,  but  there  is  nothing  but  positive 
and  indignant  denial   of  the  "secret  deal"  rumor. 

Of  greater  concern  to  the  substantial  part  of  the  coal 
trade  in  the  Midwest  region  is  the  trend  of  affairs  in 
Kentucky.  There  the  swift  ascent  of  prices  and  the  many 
reports  of  broken  contracts  and  questionable  tactics  on  the 
part  of  some  western  Kentucky  operators  cause  some  appre- 
hension lest  bad  business  conduct  draw  down  upon  the 
whole  coal  industry  the  ire  of  a  powerful  government. 


Anthracite  Miners  Object  to  Four- Year 
Agreement,  with  Annual  Wage  Adjustment 

THE  joint  sub-committee  of  anthracite  mine  workers 
and  operators  negotiating  a  wage  agreement  held  three 
sessions  in  New  York  City  last  week,  an  adjournment  being 
taken  on  Wednesday,  May  10,  until  May  16  to  enable  the 
miners  to  attend  the  21st  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Labor,  which  was  held  in  Scranton. 

At  the  session  held  on  May  9  the  operators  submitted 
a  proposal  that  an  agreement  be  drawn  for  four  years  in- 
stead of  two,  as  asked  by  the  mine  workers,  and  that  the 
wage  issue  be  adjusted  each  year.  This  met  with  oppo- 
sition from  the  miners.  A  short  session  was  held  on 
May  10. 

No  intimation  has  yet  been  given  by  the  operators  as  to 
what  their  wage  demands  will  be. 


West  Virginia  Coal  Production 

Increasing  Steadily  Since  Strike  Began 

COAL  mining  in  West  Virginia  has  shown  an  increase 
since  the  nationwide  strike  began,  compared  with  the 
average  monthly  production  for  the  preceding  10  months. 
Loadings  in  Logan,  Williamson,  Winding  Gulf,  Pocahontas 
and  the  Tug  River  districts  have  shown  steady  increases 
in  the  reports  forwarded  to  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Had  the  demand  for  coal  been  anything  like  some  people 
expected  at  the  time  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  plan- 
ning to  create  a  coal  famine  to  win  the  strike,  the  nation 
would  have  found  that  West  Virginia  could  have  turned 
out  much  more  coal  than  was  produced  in  April,"  said 
Walter  H.  Cunningham,  secretary  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Association.  "The  market  is  all  that  held  us  back.  We  have 
about  900  unconsigned  cars  of  coal  on  raih'oad  sidetracks, 
showing  that  we  produced  more  than  we  could  sell." 

The  production  in  the  former  union  fields  also  has  shown 
a  continued  increase  and  more  operations  are  being  reopened 
daily.  In  the  New  River  district  the  petitions  of  miners  for 
work  at  the  November,  1917,  scale,  are  being  considered 
as  fast  as  arrangements  can  be  made  to  give  them  work, 
according  to  T.  L.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  River  Coal 
Operators'  Association. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  many  more  mines  were 
reopened  in  hitherto  union  districts  during  the  last  two 
weeks  in  April;  the  only  difficulty  the  operators  say  they 
met  was  inability  to  take  back  all  their  employees. 

The  Logan  field  has  broken  all  production  records  since 
the  strike,  having  loaded  as  high  as  1,200  cars  daily,  the 
average  being  about  1,100  cars.  Total  production  for  the 
month  was  1,380,000  tons.  Although  there  were  only  25 
working  days  in  April,  compared  with  27  in  March,  last 
month's  output  exceeded  that  of  March  by  30,000  tons.  Pre- 
vious to  the  strike  the  average  was  about  1,000  cars  a  day. 
Before  the  strike,  however,  with  the  demand  below  normal, 
many  days  were  lost  and  production  was  much  below  the 
average. 

In  the  Williamson  district  the  daily  average  production 
in   April   was  around  24,000  tons,   with  an  increase  noted 
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each  week.     Beginning  with  the  week  ended  April  1,  when 
112,000  tons  were  loaded,  the  other  loadings  were: 

Week  ended  April  8,  117,000  tons 
Week  ended  April  15.  121.000  tons 
Week  ended  April  22,  134.000  tons 
Week  ended  April  29,  145,000  tons 

"There  are  35  mines  now  working  in  the  Kanawha  field, 
with  a  number  ready  to  reopen,"  said  Duncan  C,  Kennedy, 
secretary  of  the  Kanawha  Coal  Operators'  Association.  "We 
are  mining  right  up  to  the  maximum  of  the  demand  and  we 
can  mine  more  if  there  is  a  larger  market." 


Union  Losing  Ground  in  West  Virginia; 
Reverses  Most  Severe  in  District  29 

SIX  weeks  of  the  strike  in  West  Virginia  has  greatly 
weakened  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization  and 
the  longer  the  strike  lasts  the  more  certain  it  is  that  only  a 
remnant  of  the  union's  former  strength  will  be  left.  Not 
only  has  the  union  failed  to  gain  ground  in  West  Virginia 
but,  it  is  reported,  it  has  been  unable  to  hold  its  own  mem- 
bership intact  and  union  miners  themselves  are  helping  to 
break  the  strike  either  by  going  to  work  in  non-union  fields 
or  by  working  in  non-union  mines  in  union  territory,  where 
they  are  not  known. 

The  union  is  sustaining  its  most  severe  reverses  in 
District  29,  which  covers  the  New  River  field  and  a  small 
part  of  the  Winding  Gulf  region.  The  union  has  made  no 
progress  in  the  Winding  Gulf  district  and  the  effort  to 
bring  that  region  into  the  union  fold  has  been  given  up, 
it  is  reported.  Within  the  last  few  days  it  is  said  the 
Kaymoor,  Elverton,  South  Caperton,  Thayer  and  the  Long 
Branch  mines  have  all  resumed  operations.  New  River 
miners  are  now  seeking  employment  in  the  non-union 
Winding  Gulf  region,  where  m»st  of  the  men  who  struck 
on  April  1  have  returned  to  work.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
a  few  weeks,  in  the  opinion  of  operators,  before  virtually 
all  of  the  New  River  plants  will  be  in  operation,  under  an 
improvement  in  market  conditions  and  through  defections 
in  the  ranks  of  the  strikers,  and  when  New  River  miners 
are  all  back  at  work,  it  will  mean  that  the  Kanawha  field 
alone  will  remain  to  the  union,  and  even  here  the  mines 
are  gradually  resuming  work. 

More  than  half  of  the  1,421  mines  in  the  state  are  now  on 
a  non-union  basis  and  the  union  can  claim  only  between 
500  and  600  mines  as  being  under  its  control  in  so  far  as 
operation  is  concerned.  Of  the  550  mines  in  northern  West 
Virginia,  for  instance,  there  are  now  123  in  operation,  or 
twice  as  many  as  was  the  case  at  the  inception  of  the 
strike,  with  the  number  being  increased  from  week  to  week, 
as  miners  realize  that  they  cannot  depend  on  the  union 
for  any  financial  aid  during  a  period  of  idleness. 


Union  Unable  to  Continue  Rations,  New 
River  Strikers  Would  Return  to  Mines 

THERE  were  breaks  in  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  in  the 
New  River  district  of  West  Virginia  before  the  middle 
of  May,  according  to  reports  from  this  district.  This  is 
attributed  by  operators  to  the  impression  now  prevailing 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  organization  is  not  in  a 
position  to  continue  the  issuance  of  rations  to  striking 
miners  in  the  New  River  field.  First  reports  of  a  general 
change  in  the  situation  were  from  Thurmond,  where  it 
was  understood  that  miners  heretofore  on  strike  were  seek- 
ing reinstatement  at  the  various  mines  in  the  district.  Not 
only  were  there  reports  of  reinstatement  but  in  many 
instances  the  men  have  already  returned  to  work,  as  for 
instance  at  the  mines  of  the  Table  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  the 
Rock  Lick  Coal  Co.,  the  Wee  Win  Coal  Co.,  the  Meadow 
Fork  Coal  Co.,  the  Stover  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Elverson  Coal 
&  Coke  Co. 

Developments  in  the  New  River  district,  which  has  been 
affected  more  than  any  other  smokeless  field  by  the  strike, 
lead  operators  to  believe  that  within  a  short  time  virtually 
all  the  mines  in  this  territory  will  be  in  operation  again. 


Deadlock  in  British  Columbia;  Operators 
Insist  That  Reduction  Date  from  April  1 

COAL  mines  of  the  Crowsnest  Pass  district  and  other 
parts  of  eastern  British  Columbia  closed  down  on 
April  1.  The  situation  is  at  a  deadlock  according  to  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  (May,  1922). 
The  operators  are  willing  to  have  differences  go  before  a 
board  of  conciliation,  as  provided  by  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Act,  on-  condition  that  the  reduced  wage  scale  has  effect  as 
from  April  1.  The  men  want  the  present  scale  to  continue 
while  the  board  is  in  session.  The  operators  are  firm  for 
their  point  and  pending  its  acceptance  have  not  named  their 
representative  to  the  board. 

All  union  mines  comprising  District  18,  Alberta,  are 
closed,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  men  work- 
ing in  the  unorganized  mines  in  the  province  to  join  the 
strike.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  exec- 
utive of  the  U.  M.  W.  to  the  Brule  mines,  but  the  latest 
reports  indicate  that  the  men  are  well  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  stand  at  Brule,  and  the  mines  there  are  working 
on  full  time.  Attempts  also  are  being  made  to  bring  out 
the  miners  in  the  Coal  Branch,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  meet  with  success.  The  Evansburg  district,  following 
a  reduction  in  wages,  attempted  to  organize  under  the 
United  Mine  Works,  but  this  proposal  appears  to  have  met 
with  little  support.  Pembina  Collieries,  at  Evansburg, 
however,  closed  on  April  1  for  an  indefinite,  period,  owing 
to  lack  of  orders. 

Mines  in  the  Edmonton  district  are  still  working,  though 
not  full  time.  This  district  is  not  organized  under  the 
U.  M.  W.  A.  and  therefore  has  not  been  affected  by  the 
strike.  The  price  of  coal  in  Edmonton  has  fallen,  and 
satisfactory  settlements  with  regard  to  reductions  in  wages 
are  being  made  with  the  miners. 


Scott  Conciliation  Board  Holds  Session; 
Nova  Scotia  Dispute  Still  Unsettled 

THE  Scott  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  to  investigate 
the  wage  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  miners  held  a  session 
at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  on  May  6.  D.  H.  McDougall,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  presented  the  company's  side  of  the 
case,  contending  that  competition  from  American  and  Eng- 
lish coal  mines  had  been  so  keen  that  operators  were  com- 
pelled either  to  lower  wages  or  stop  mining  coal.  By  trying 
to  force  a  higher  rate  of  wages  the  miners  were  seeking  to 
destroy  the  livelihood  of  both  employers  and  employees. 
West  Virginia  coal  was  underselling  the  output  of  the  Cape 
Breton  mines  in  Montreal  and  the  company's  hopes  for  a 
good  season  in  that  market  had  met  with  disappointed. 

J.  B.  McLachlan,  district  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  on  behalf  of  the  miners  presented  statistics 
to  show  that  wages  had  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  cost  of  living.  Robert  Baxter,  district  president  of 
the  union,  demanded  the  production  of  the  company's  cost 
sheets  covering  a  period  of  several  years  and  was  supported 
by  Isaac  McDougall,  the  miners'  representative  on  the  board. 
Vice-President  McDougall  said  that  while  the  company  had 
no  objection  to  producing  these  cost  sheets  for  the  con- 
fidential information  of  the  board  it  was  unfair  to  ask  them 
to  be  given  to  the  public.  The  matter  was  left  over  for 
further  consideration. 


All  Quiet  Again  in  Utah  Coal  Camps 

COAL  camps  in  Utah  are  extremely  quiet  following  the 
declaration  by  state  authorities  that  they  were  going 
to  maintain  order  at  any  cost.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
this  is  the  quiet  that  precedes  a  storm  or  is  evidence  that 
the  strike  is  collapsing.  Many  coal  men  take  the  latter 
view.  State  Industrial  Commissioners  Knerr  and  McShane 
are  still  at  the  scenes  of  recent  trouble  conferring  with  work- 
men and  union  leaders. 


The  highest  explosive  known  to  science  is  made  by 
combining  idle  hands  and  addled  minds. — Fremont  Ti-Hmne. 
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Colorado  Operators  Not  Greatly  Worried 

OPERATORS  in  the  Colorado  fields  show  little  or  no 
concern  over  the  strike  situation.  Since  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Victor  American  Fuel  Co.  for  the  open  shop, 
practically  all  hig  operators  are  ignoring  union  organiza- 
tions. All  of  the  large  operators  in  the  state  are  mining 
more  coal  than  they  can  sell  in  the  present  state  of  demand. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  now  has  eighteen  mines 
in  the  Walsenburg,  Trinidad  and  Crested  Butte  districts 
in  operation  at  a  capacity  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  of  its  customers.  This  company  has  the  only 
large  mine — the  Fremont — in  operation  in  the  Canon  City 
district.  Two  or  three  other  mines  in  that  district  now 
working  are  wagon  mines  many  miles  from  the  railroads. 

Other  large  operators  in  the  Canon  City  district  are  not 
attempting  to  open  the  mines,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  demand.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  alone  has 
at  its  loading  points  400  cars  of  unbilled  coal.  This  is  true 
of  all  Colorado  companies. 

P*ractically  the  same  situation  exists  in  the  northern 
field,  where  more  coal  has  already  been  mined  than  can 
be  disposed  of.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  the  Na- 
tional Fuel  Co.  and  the  William  Russell  Coal  Co.  are  all 
operating  mines  in   this  district  now. 


counter-exhibit  the  defense  presented  the  casing  of  a  bomb 
alleged  to  have  been  dropped  by  an  airplane. 

Testifying  May  10,  Edgar  Combs  said  the  column  with 
which  he  was  going  into  the  hills  met  three  men  in  a 
hollow.  Combs  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Wilburn,  of  Jeffrey,  march- 
ing at  the  head  as  leaders,  he  said.  The  columns  halted 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  see,  the  witness  testified, 
but  he  heard  both  sides  ask  for  the  password.  Somebody 
said,  "Amen,"  understood  to  have  been  the  Logan  pass- 
word, and  immediately  about  thirty-five  shots  were  fired. 
Afterward,  he  said,  he  saw  three  bodies. 


State  to  Call  Logan  County  Defenders 
Ih  Blizzard  Treason  Trial 

BEGINNING  what  it  is  believed  will  be  the  last  week 
of  the  trial  in  Circuit  Court  at  Charles  Town,  W.  Va., 
of  William  Blizzard,  president  of  subdistrict  2,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  charged  with  treason  in  enter- 
ing into  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  the  prosecution  was  prepared  to  embark 
on  a  new  line  of  evidence  when  court  reconvened  Monday, 
May  15.  For  more  than  two  weeks  the  testimony  con- 
cerned mainly  the  preparations  for  the  armed  march,  rais- 
ing of  money,  speeches  at  union  meetings,  the  march,  and 
incidents  of  the  fighting  itself.  Just  before  adjournment 
Saturday  the  state  began  to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  that  of  the  Logan  County  defenders.  The  testi- 
mony of  many  of  the  men  from  all  parts  of  the  state  who 
held  the  lines  of  defense  against  attack  until  federal  troops 
arrived  to  restore  order  is  expected  this  week. 

Captain  John  J.  Wilson,  commander  of  the  first  troops 
to  enter  the  troubled  area,  testifying  May  8,  said  he  made 
it  his  duty  to  learn  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  miners, 
who,  he  declared,  did  not  really  know  what  they  were 
fighting  for.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  regular  army 
officer,  he  described  the  fighting  as  a  "comic  opera  war," 
but  in  relating  the  activities  of  the  company  he  com- 
manded, he  said  he  found  Blizzard  highest  in  authority  of 
the  men  he  met  among  the  miners. 

Other  witnesses  were  Adjutant  General  Charnock  of 
West  Virginia  and  residents  of  towns  close  behind  the 
irregular  fifteen-mile  line  along  which  the  forces  met 

Under  cross-examination  the  Captain  said  Blizzard  showed 
no  antagonism  toward  the  federal  troops,  and  that  "without 
him  it  would  have  been  a  ticklish  job"  to  disarm  the 
marching  miners.  It  was  the  general  impression  they  were 
"glad  the  game  was  up  and  that  the  federal  troops  were 
coming  in." 

"They  were  obsessed,"  said  the  witness,  "with  the  thought 
that  the  thugs  from  Logan  were  bent  on  destroying  their 
homes  and  killing  their  women  and  children."  When  state's 
attorneys  asked  who  spread  this  "propaganda"  among  the 
men.  Captain  Wilson  said  they  got  it  "from  their  unions." 
Testimony  of  ten  other  witnesses  heard  on  May  8  was 
mainly  in  corroboration  of  details  of  the  march  and  fight- 
ing formerly  told. 

The  lives  of  Logan  County  defenders  who  were  captured 
were  in  such  danger  that  leaders  of  the  attacking  forces 
hid  the  prisoners  in  the  mountains  for  safety,  according 
to  the  testimony  May  9  by  Sam  Hulme,  one  of  the 
prisoners.  Other  witnesses  told  of  the  seizure  of  supplies 
and  money  and  conscription  of  men  by  the  marchers.  The 
prosecution    placed   three    army    rifles    in    evidence.      As    a 


Trade  CoMiMission  Files  169-Page  Brief  in 
Support  of  Right  to  Exact  Cost  Data 

IN  SUPPORT  of  its  contention  in  its  case  against  the 
Claire  Furnace  Co.  and  other  iron  and  steel  interests,  that 
it  has  a  right  to  require  cost  data  from  basic  industries,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  filed  a  brief  and  argument 
of  169  pages  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  brief  was  filed  preliminary  to  argument  before  this 
court  on  the  commission's  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  sustained  the  contention  of 
the  steel  interests  that  the  commission  was  without  authority 
to  require  this  information.  Determination  of  the  suit  is  of 
interest  to  the  coal  trade  as  the  commission's  right  to 
gather  statistics  as  to  cost  of  production  in  the  steel,  coal 
and  other  basic  industries  is  involved. 

In  its  brief  the  commission  contends  that  Congress  has 
power  to  require  cost  data  through  one  of  its  created 
agencies,  that  this  power  includes  the  right  to  require 
intrastate  information,  that  the  constitutional  power  does 
not  rest  alone  on  the  interstate  commerce  clause  and  that 
the  power  is  supported  by  long  exercise  and  recognition. 
It  also  contends  that  the  Federal  Trade  act  lawfully  grants 
the  power  exercised,  and  that  no  rights  of  the  companies 
were  invaded  by  seeking  this  cost  data.  The  commission 
also  refers  to  the  taxing  power,  the  census  power,  the  war 
power,  and  the  inherent  powers  of  the  government  to  obtain 
this  information,  refers  to  similar  governmental  activities, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  information  sought 
and  of  regulation  by  publicity.  A  long  list  of  court  cases  is 
cited  by  the  commission  to  support  its  contention,  as  also 
a  list  of  laws,  including  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  Act,  the 
Federal  Trade  act,  appropriations  acts,  Tariff  Commission 
act,  census  law,  National  Defense  act  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act.  ^ 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  Review  Bankruptcy 
Ruling  Against  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

THE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  been  requested  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  in  a  case  involving  credits  and  debits  of  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange,  which  operated  a  coal  pool  at  New 
York  during  the  war.  The  case  comes  on  appeal  by  the 
Delaware  Steamship  &  Commerce  Corporation  vs.  the 
New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Seaboard  By-Products 
Coke  Co.,  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  and  the  protective  commit- 
tee of  shippers  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Seaboard  By- 
Products  Coke  Co.  and  Dexter  &  Carpenter  Co.  filed  in 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  Court  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy against  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  setting  forth 
that  they  were  creditors  of  the  exchange  by  reason  of 
establishment  by  the  exchange  of  credits  for  coal  delivered 
to  the  exchange  on  their  account.  Due  to  withdrawal  of 
excessive  amounts  of  coal  from  the  pool  established  by  the 
exchange,  it  developed  that  some  members  of  the  exchange 
had  paid  $403,269  for  coal  drawn  in  excess  of  allotments 
while  $1,182,034  was  due  from  those  who  had  not  paid 
for  excessive  withdrawals.  When  the  exchange  ceased 
business  in  1921  it  notified  the  court  that  it  was  not  certain 
whether  it  was  subject  to  the  bankruptcy  act.  The  District 
Court  decided  that  the  exchange  was  bankrupt,  which  was 
affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court. 
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WITH  the  Lackawanna  Raih-oad  taking  smoke- 
less coal  from  southern  West  Virginia  by  barge 
from  Hampton  Roads,  unloading  the  barges  in 
New  York  Harbor  into  open-top  cars  for  railroad  fuel 
west  to  Buffalo,  and  with  the  reverse  of  this,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  taking  smokeless  coal  off  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  west  and  north  to  Columbus  and  then  east 
to  Manhattan  Transfer,  one  has  a  picture  of  the  topsy- 
turvy condition  of  the  market  in  the  East.  The  liveli- 
est market  this  week  centers  in  New  York  City  and 
extends  south  to  Baltimore.  Except  for  water-borne 
coal  from  Hampton  Roads  there  is  little  tonnage  avail- 
able in  these  markets,  and  the  Inland  buyer,  who  is  not 
readily  served  by  Tidewater  delivery,  is  becoming  pan- 
icky. There  are  not  many  coal  consumers  in  the  market 
in  this  area,  but  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  coal 
is  increasing  every  day. 

Lively  Bidding  for  Available  Coal 

For  the  coal  from  the  one  real  source  of  supply, 
southern  West  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky,  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  bidding  against  the 
steel  industry  and  the  West.  Spread  over  the  whole 
market  is  the  beginning  of  heavy  buying  by  the  rail- 
roads. Chicago  is  leaning  heavily  on  western  Ken- 
tucky, a  union  field  operating  under  a  contract  that  runs 
throughout  this  year.  As  an  indication  of  what  some 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
emergency  freight  rates  established  since  the  strike  be- 
gan, from  N.  &  W.  and  C.  &  0.  fields  to  Pennsylvania 
points  range  $3.38(5  $5.55  per  gross  ton,  to  which  must 
be  added,  of  course,  the  mine  price  of  coal,  which  is  now 
above  $3. 

Both  the  New  England  and  Northwestern  markets  are 
quiet,  and  the  market  in  the  Far  West  is  without  fea- 
ture. Demand  for  fuel  for  some  steel  plants  on  Lake 
Erie  is  moving  coal  in  such  volume  from  Toledo  to  Buf- 
falo that  boat  rates  have  been  marked  up.     It  is  re- ' 


ported  that  steel  manufacturers  at  Sandusky  have 
bought  coal  at  Duluth  and  will  ship  it  down.  Canadian 
railroads  are  buying  coal  off  the  Duluth  docks  to  be  de- 
livered by  boat. 

Coal  Age  Index  of  spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  in- 
creased 31  points  to  261  on  May  15.  The  number  of 
coals  that  are  available  is  steadily  growing  less  as  the 
supply  of  no-bills  diminishes. 

Production  continues  gradually  to  increase  as  the 
price  goes  up.     There  are  many  small  minfis,  particu- 
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larly  of  the  wagon  variety,  that  are  reported  to  be 
ready  to  begin  production  of  a  few  cars  a  week  each 
of  what  will  pass  for  coal  when  the  price  gets  above  $4. 

BITUMINOUS 

"Production,  of  soft  coal  increased  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  week  of  the  strike,"  says  the  Geological  Survey. 
"The  early  returns  indicate  an  output  of  close  to  four  and 
a  half  million  tons.  Production  of  anthracite,  however, 
remains  practically  zero. 

"The  revised  figui'es  for  the  fifth  week  (May  1-6)  show 
4,161,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  6,000  tons  of  an- 
thracite, a  combined  output  of  4,167,000  tons.  In  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  1919  strike  5,245,000  tons  of 
soft  coal  and  2,014,000  tons  of  anthracite  were  produced, 
a  total  of  7,259,000  tons.     The  current  output  of  all  coal. 


Estimates  of  Production 

UXet    Tons) 

BITUMINOUS 

1922 

1921 

Apr.  22  (6) 

3,575,000 

6,815,000 
6,984,000 
7.391,000 
1,232,000 
134,542,000 
1.264.000 

Apr.  29  (6) . 

May  6  (a) 

Daily  average.. 
Calendar  year. . 
Daily  av.  calendt 

4,175,000 

4,161.000 

.                 694,000 

148,691,000 

r>T.              1,396,000 

ANTHR.\CITE 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  29  (i) 

6,000 

5,000 

1,903.000 
1.945,000 
1.635.000 

May  6  (o)     ... 

6,000 

cob:e 

Apr.  29  (4) 

89.000 

76,000 

70,000 

2.920,000 

May  6  (o) .    ... 

90,000 

Calendar  year. . 

2,395.000 

(o)  Subject  to  re% 

■ision.  (6)  Revised  from  last  report. 
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11,598 

13,045 

12.160 

13,260 

12.861 

13.384 

12,487 

13.234 

12.778 

11.265 

Uierefore,  is  some  3,000,000  tons  a  week  short  of  the  1919 
experience. 

"For  the  first  time  since  the  Strike  began  loadings  passed 
the  13,000-car  mark  on  Monday  of  last  week  (May  8-13). 
Tet  the  record  of  Monday  was  exceeded  on  each  of  the 
days  following,  and  the  returns  so  far  received  for  Friday 
forecast  a  production  of  from  4,400,000  to  4,500,000  tons 
for  the  week.  In  comparison  with  the  week  preceding  this 
is  an  increase  of  9  per  cent.  The  following  table  of  cars 
loaded  daily  shows  the  trend  of  production: 

1st  Week  2nd  Week  3rd  Week  4th  Week    5th  Week    6th  Week 

Monday....  11,445  10.772  7,898  12,131 

Tuesday....  11,019  10,658  10,041  12,377 

Wednesday.  11,437  10,961  11,088  12,622 

Thursday..  11,090  11,482  11,193  12,981 

FHday 11,296  10,714  11,596  12,362 

Saturday..  8,888  8,501  10,194  11,295 

"At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of  the  strike  the  accumula- 
tion of  unbilled  loads  had  been  reduced  to  the  level  of 
March  4,  two  months  before.  The  average  number  of  coal 
loads  unconsigned  daily  during  the  week  ended  May  6 
was  13,959  cars  of  bituminous  and  779  cars  of  anthracite. 
Compared  with  the  week  preceding,  this  was  a  decrease 
of  21  per  cent  for  bituminous  and  25  per  cent  for  anthracite." 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  declined  during  the 
week  ended  May  6,  when  703  cars  of  bituminous  coal  were 
forwarded.  Pennsylvania  grades  are  now  priced  so  high 
that  this  rail  movement  is  mainly  confined  to  contract  ship- 
ments as  New  England  is  not  yet  in  such  need  of  coal  that 
it  will  pay  the  going  price  for  central  Pennsylvania  coals. 

Dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads  declined  to  344,432  net  tons 
during  the  week  ended  May  11,  as  compared  with  433,960 
tons  in  the  preceding  week.  The  flow  of  coal  to  the  piers 
has  decreased  because  of  the  heavy  demands  from  other 
sections  made  on  the  mining  fields.  The  market  stiffened 
a  full  dollar  during  the  week. 

TIDEW.\TER    BITUMINOUS    COAL    SHIPMENTS    FOR    APRIL.     1922 


How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 


(In  Net  Tons) 


New        Phila- 
York      delphia 


Balti- 


Destination 
Coastwise    to    New 

England '42,000  7,000  16,000 

Exports 13,000  15,000 

Bunker 195,000  28,000  22,000 

Inside  capes 1  27,000  46,000 

Othertonnagc 406,000  1,000  2,000 


203,000 
68,000 
266,000 


Total 

873,000 
302,000 
453,000 
240,000 
675,000 


Percentage  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous 

ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Table  V  of 

Six  Months      Jan.  I 


i  coal  mines,  by  fields,  as  re- 
the  Weekly  Report. 
to  At 

July  to  Dec.   Apr.  I,  1922     Aj>t 


)r.  3  to 

Week 

29,  1922 

Ended 

tclusive 

Apr.  29 

70.8 

69.0 

73.5 

54.6 

33.8 

40.8 

68.6 

53.1 

69.0 

83.2 

41.5 

49.0 

54.4 

55.2 

70.3 

76.5 

74  0 

83.6 

68  5 

73.3 

10  7 

17.5 

65,6 

73.4 

71.1 

83.1 

56.5 

59.3 

8.2 

ie.8 

17  6 

15.0 

0  0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0    1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.3 

12.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0  0 

0.0 

11.9 

11.9 

3.9 

3.8 

32.1 

59.3 

0,0 

GO 

Total. 


643.000    175.000    102.000     1.590.000      32.000     2.543.000 

Lake  dumpings  for  the   season  to   May   1   were    834,533 


1921 

U.S.  total 45.6 

Non-Union 

.\Iabama. 63.5 

Somerset  County 55  ,  5 

Panhandle.  W.  Va 55.3 

Westmoreland   54 .  9 

Virginia 54.8 

Harlan 53.3 

Hazard 51.7 

Pocahontas 49.  8 

Tug  River 48.1 

Logan 47.6 

Cumberland-Piedmont ...  45.5 

MingingGulf 45.7 

Kenova-Thacker 38.  2 

N.E.Kentucky 32.9 

New  Rivert 24,  3- 

Union 

Oklahoma 63.9 

Iowa 57.4 

Ohio,  north  and  central 52.6 

Missouri 50.7 

Illinois 44.8 

Kansas 42.0 

Indiana 41.4 

Pitsburght 41.2 

Central  Pennsylvania 39.  1 

Fairmont 35.3 

Western  Kentucky 32 . 5 

Pittsburgh* 30.4 

Kanawha 26,0  13.0  10  2.1 

Ohio,  southern 22.9  24,3  0.0  0,0 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

t  Union  in  1 92 1 ,  non-union  in  1922. 

net  tons,  compared  with  1,289,160  tons  in  1921  and  329,202 
tons  in  1920.  April  dumpings  were  621,236  tons,  compared 
with  204,040  tons  in  March.  Recent  dumpings  are  being 
shipped  to  Buffalo  and  other  lower  ports  where  there  is  an 
active  demand  for  fuel,  and  the  Head-of-the-Lakes  docks, 
instead  of  getting  additional  cargoes,  are  reported  to  be 
receiving  inquiries  for  shipment  down  the  Lakes.  During 
April  upbound  "Soo"  passages  were  109,000  net  tons  of 
soft  coal  and  5,000  tons  of  anthracite. 

ANTHRACITE 

Aside  from  a  little  coal  dredged  from  the  rivers,  an- 
thracite production  continues  at  a  standstill.  There  is 
next  to  no  buying  for  the  future  by  retail  consumers  and 
although  yard  stocks  are  getting  low,  the  retailer  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  the   meager  offerings  of  replacement  tonnage 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Market       .\pr.  1  7. 
Low-Volatlle,  Eastern        Quoted  1922 

Smoke'ess  lump Columbus $2.85 

Smokeless  mine  run Columbus....       1.90 

Smokeless  screenings Columbus 1.40 

Smokeless  lump Chicago 2.50 


Smokeless  mine  run Chicago ,    , 

Smokeless  lump Cincinnati. 

Smokeless  mine  run Cincinnati. 

Smokeless  screenings Cincinnati. 

•Smokeless  mine  run Boston.... 

Clearfield  mine  run Boston. .  . . 

Cambria  mine  run Boston. . . . 

Somerset  mine  run Boston. . . . 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard) . . .  New  York. 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)...  Philadelphia.. 

Pool  t  (Navy  Standard)..  ~  " 

Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . 

Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . 

Pool  »  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  . 

Pool  lOflLGr.  LowVol.). 


Baltimore. 
New  York. . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore. .. 
'     ■  York 


Pool  1 0  (H.  Or.  Low  Vol.) .  Philadelphia.. 

Pool  1 0  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) .  Baltimore    . 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) New  York.. 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.5 Philadelphia.. 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol) Baltimore. . . . 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  New  York 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) .. .  Philadelphia ' 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Baltimore. . . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus.... 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus! ... 

W.Va.  Splint  lump Cincinnati. 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump Cincinnati.  .  . 

W.  Va.  mine  run Cincinnati 

W.  Va.  soreenings Cincinnati 

Hooking  lump Columbus. . .. 

Hooking  mine  run Columbus 

Hooking  screenings Columbus  ... 

Pitts.  No.  8 lump Cleveland.... 


1.65 
2.35 
1.70 
1.60 
4.75 
2.15 


2.75 
2.25 
2.75 


2.90 
2.30 
1.60 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.90 
1.70 
2.65 
1.75 
1.50 
3  40 


$3.05 
2.40 
1.75 
2.75 
1.95 
2.90 
2.  15 
2.15 
5.05 

2  50 

3  00 

2  80 
3.75 

3  70 
3  75 
3  25 
3,30 
3.40 
3.00 
J.  15 
3.25 
2  75 
2  80 
3,10 


2  70 
2.50 
3,00 
2,90 
2  65 
2  00 
2  75 
2  75 
2  40 

2  20 

3  05 
2  90 

2  15 

3  25 


Mav.l 
1922 
$2,85 

2  40 
2,20 
2.90 
2,25 
2,90 
2,60 
2,40 
5,65 
3,  15 
3.50 
3.40 
3.75 

3  75 
3,90 
3.50 
3.40 
3  40 
3  25 
3.20 
3  25 
3  00 
2,85 
3,20 


2.70 
2  65 
3.00 
3.  15 
2  65 
2  20 
2  50 

2  90 
2.70 
2.50 

3  15 
2.90 

2  25 

3  25 


.       May  I  5, 
1922t 
$2,75((i  $3  00 
2  7S(a$3  00 
2  75(n    3  00 
2  75(<!    3,00 

2  50« 

3  oa« 

3  00(< 

3  00 

6  50(( 

3  00(' 

3  SOc 

3  25('. 


2  7S 

3  50 
3.25 
3  25 
7  00 

3  SO 

4  00 
3  75 


3  75w    4  10 

3  75!"    4  25 

4  25(»    4  50 
3  50("    4  00 

3  7S(. 

4  25l< 
3  40(' 

3  50(. 

4  OOl' 


4  25 
4  50 

3  75 

4  00 
4  25 


3  25i«    3  75 


4  00(01 

4  25 

3,00(0, 

3    ?5 

2  75(S 

3  00 

2  85io 

3  00 

3  00(./ 

3  25 

3  00 1' 

3  25 

3  00(" 

3  25 

3  00  v 

3  25 

3   00(.r 

)   /I 

2   75(./ 

3   00 

2  65(a. 

3  00 

3   OOffi 

3    50 

Market 
Quoted 

Cleveland. 

Cleveland. 


Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run... 
Pitts.  No.  8  screenings . 

Midwest 

Franklin,  HI.  lump Chicago 

Franklin,  111.  mine  run Chicago,  . 

Franklin,  111.  screenings Chicago,  , 

Central,  111.  lump. (IJhicago,  , 

Central,  111.  mine  run Chicago 

Central,  111.  screenings (IJhicago  , 

Ind,  4th  Vein  lump Chicago,  , 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run.. .  .  Chicago,  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings. . .  Chicago 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump. Chicago, 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  nm. .  ,  .  Chicago   , 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings...  Chicago 

Standard  lump St.  Louis,. 

Standard  mine  run St.  Louis.. 

Standard  screenings St.  Louis.. 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville. 

West.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. 

West.  Ky.  screenings Louisville. 


South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

♦Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 
tAdvanees  over  previous 
Note — .Smokeless  prices  r 


Apr.  17.  M.-iv  1.  .M^iyS,  May  15. 

1922   1922   1922  1922t 

$2  35  $2  90  $3  00  $3 ,  00(3' $3 ,  45 

2,20   2,90   3,00  3.00((?  3.45 


3.45 
3.00 
3  00 
2  75 
2  75 
2  00 


2  60 
2.50 
2.40 


2  50 
2  25 
2  60 
2  60 
2.40 
3.15 
2.75 
2.75 
2  60 
2  60 
2  60 


2.00 
1,70 
1,85 
2  25 
1.75 
I  55 


3.45 
3  00 
3  00 


3  15   3  15   3  15 


2  50 
2  60 
2,40 


2  90 
2  65 
2,65 


I  70 
2,15 


Birmingha 

Louisville. 

Louisville. 

Louisville. 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

(Cincinnati.  ,  .        165 

Kansas  City..      4  25 

Kansas  City..       4,00 

Kansas  City,.       2,50 

Hampton  Roads. 

week  shown  in  heavy  type.  deolinM  In 

low  innlude  New  River  and  Pocahontas. 


1, 

2  75       2.90 


2  75 
2  90 
2  40 
2  25 
4  25 


2  60 
2,60 
2  60 
2  50 


2  65        2,65 


3  65(<i    4  25 

4  00(0    4  25 
4  00(0    4  25 


3  OOro'  3  25 
3  00(0  3  25 
3  00('f   3  25 


1,95@  2.10 

1,50(8)  1.90 

1 .7S(pi  S.IS 

2  75«n  3  50 

2  7S("  3  25 

2  75(«  3  25 

3  001'/  3  25 
3  00(0  3  25 
3.00(0)  3.25 
4.00((i)  4.50 
4.00(S  4.25 
2.50®  2.75 

italic*. 
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Coal  Age  Index  261.  Week  of  May  13,  192>.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period,  $3.16.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  ob- 
tained was  compared  with  the  average  tor  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report 
on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918."  published  bv  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board,  r Pittsburgh,  Stand- 
ard, Indiana  and  Central  Illinois  prices  not  included  in  figures  for 
last  week.) 

at  the  high  premiums  quoted.  Pea  coal  is  still  long,  both 
at  retail  and  wholesale.  Steam  grades  are  very  scarce, 
with  the  e.xception  of  buckwheat,  and  one  company  producer 
is  now  conserving  the  supply  of  this  size. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  showed  a  slight  gain  during  the 
fifth  week  of  the  strike.  The  output  was   90,000  net   tons 


as  compared  with  89  000  tons  in  the  previous  week,  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  Connellsville  section  being  offset  by  in- 
creases in  other  districts. 

The  demand  for  coke  is  so  strong  that  a  large  tonnage 
stored  in  New  Jersey  by  the  Seaboard  Byproducts  Coke 
Corpn.   has  been   purchased   by   Pittsburgh   steel   interests. 

Despite  the  coal  strike  the  output  of  byproduct  coke 
increased  again  in  April.  The  total  production  for  the 
month  was  2,227,000  net  tons,  an  average  of  74,244  tons 
per  day.  In  comparison  with  the  daily  average  for  March, 
this  was  an  increase  of  8  per  cent.  The  month's  produc- 
tion even  exceeded  the  monthly  average  for  any  year 
prior  to  1920. 

MONTHLY  OUTPUT  OF  BYPRODUCT  AND  BEEHIVE  COKE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (a) 
(Net  Tonsi 

Bj-product  Coke  Beehive  Coke  Total 

1917  Monthly  average 1.870,000  2,764,000  4  634  000 

1918  Monthly  average 2,166,000  2,540,000  4  706  000 

1919  Monthly  average 2,095,000  1.638,000  3  733  000 

1920  Monthly  average 2,565,000  1,748,000  4  313  000 

1921  Monthly  average 1,660,000  463,000  2.123,000 

February,  1922 1,795,000  549,000  2,344,000 

March,  1922. 2,137,000  732,000  2,869.000 

April,  1922 2,227.000  528,000  2.755,000 

(a)  Excludes  screening  and  breeze. 

The  monthly  consumption  of  coal  for  coke  manufacture 
has  now  definitely  passed  the  4,000,000-ton  mark.  In  April, 
it  is  estimated,  4,033,000  tons  were  required  by  the  ovens, 
an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  tons  over  the  1921  average. 
The  market  for  coking  coal  is  still  far  below  normal,  as 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  present  monthly  requirements 
of  the  coke  industry  are  only  57  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
war  period,  and  only  73  per  cent  of  the  average  in  1919. 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  CONSUMPTION  OF  CO.\L  FOR 
MANUF.\CTURE  OF  COKE 
(Net  Tons) 

Consumed  in            Consumed  in  Total  Coal 

B>*product  Ovens       Beehive    Ovens  Consumed 

1917  Monthly  average 2.625,000                   4.354.000  6,979,000 

l918.Mont.hlvaverage 3,072,000                   4,014.000  7.086,000 

1919  Monthly  average 2.988,000                   2.478.000  5,466,000 

1920  Monthly  average 3,684.000                  2.665,000  6,349,000 

1921  .Monthly  average 2.385,000a                     731,000a  3.116,000 

February,  1922 2,579,000a  866.000a  3.445.000 

March.  1922 3,071,000a  1, 155,000a  4,226,000 

.\pril,  1922 3,200,000o  833,000a  4.033,000 

(u)  -Assuming  a  yield  in  merchantable  coke  of  69.  6  per  cent  of  the  coal  charged 
in  by-product  ovens,  and  63.4  per  cent  in  beehive  ovens. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  Coal  at  End  of  Sixth  Week  of  Strike 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Coal  Output  Highest  Since  1920; 
Export  Market  Conditions  Improve 

BR.TISH  production  touched  the  high  Heavy    Demand  Cuts  Supply  at    Roads 

point  for  the  year  during  the  week  Activities  dropped  off  last  week,  with 

ended  April  29.     The  output  was  5,160,-  dumpings  about  25  per  cent  below  the 

000  gross  tons,  according  to  a  cable  to  previous  weeks  of  the  coal  strike,  and 

^2-.  „d*'^'     ^!     compared     with     only  with    prices    steadily    moving    upward. 

3,544,000  tons  during  the  previous  week,  Movement  of  coal  to  New  England  was 

when     production     was     curtailer     by  not  up  to  normal,  although  bunker  and 

Easter  holidays.  export  business  was  holding  its  own. 

Information  from  the  majority  of  the  Increases    started    op    high-volatiles, 

Welsh   pits    indicates    that   order-books  the  supply  of  which  has  steadily  dimin- 

are  pretty   well  filled,  while   for  some  ished.     It  was  followed  by  raise  on  all 

of   the  better   classes   of  coal   the  sup-  grades.     Supplies  of  low-volatile  coals 

plies  are  not  enough   to   meet  the   de-  are    slightly   diminished,    and    in    other 

mand.     Some  urgent  calls  for  the  best  grades  are  far  below  normal. 

classes  of  coal  have  been  received  from  Shipments  to  New  York  are  moving 

South  America,    though   the   quantities  fairly  well.     Active  demand  from  other 

and  origin  of  the  calls  are  not  so  far  sections    is    reducing    the    pier    supply, 

disclosed.     Other  demands  are  being  re-  however. 

ceived  from  Italy,  France  and  India.  Many  union  mines  served  by  the 
while  calls  from  Central  America  are  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  are  not  in  opera- 
anticipated,  tion,    and    supplies    at    Newport    News 

The    certificate    issued    by    the    joint  are  being   cut  down.     Only   to   a  very 

accountant  for  the  audit  of  the   South  slight  extent  was  this  true  of  the  fields 

Wales  coal  trade  for  February  indicates  '"   which   the   Norfolk   &   Western  and 

that,  after  deducting  the  owners'  17  per  i^^  Virginian  railways  operate, 

cent  of  profits,   the   percentage  on  the  in       l  »:>         »    T     77    .          rv  ^  •  ^ 

1915  standard  which  can  be  paid  by  the  '^^'^''•'  Exports  by  Customs  Districts 

industry  amounts  to  9.13  per  cent,  and  „  .         ,  ^,     „  (GROSSTONS)        March,  1922 

that   the    surplus   available    is    £46,043.  s.LawVence "'"'''''                          ysAa 

T-.       .          T-i    1                            n ,                              -J  Lawrence                                                                 zO/,21/ 

During  i  ebruary  profits  were  again  too     Rochester  55,072 

small  to  pay  the  minimum  of  28  per  cent  Buffalo  .^. ...                                            ^^'''m 

above  the  standard.     The  owners  have  philadeipWa. ' .                                            20,022 

had  to  sacrifice  their  share  of  this  sur-     Marj-land I9i339 

plus  and  also  pay  an  additional  £3.000;  Y'^'T'^-  i;  '                                             'tS'nS« 

iT_                J         ii                               J.    1                XI  .South  Carolina. .. .                                                    13.038 

thus  under  the   agreement  terms  they  Florida                                                       18  384 

lose  £284,000  during   February.  .Mobile '673 

In   Scotland   the  trade   is  very  much     libTn"''''""'' '''38 

the  same.     There  is  no  appreciable  im-     Galveston. ! ! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.... 2 

provement  in    the   home   trade,   though     El  Paso 6,i5i 

here  and  there  slightly  heavier  demands     Xi'zona*"' '.'^'.'.'.'.\\'.'.'.\'.\". '. 737 

are  reported.    The  export  trade  is  about  kunVTunchco.... .'.'..'.'.'.'...'..'.'.'.'.'.. ..[            919 

the    same    with    slightly    increased    de-     Washington 736 

mands  from  the  Continent.  Uuiuth  and  Superior: ! ! : : ! : ! ' : I93I 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  Welsh  Michigan                                                   1 53,085 

trade    is    that    the   coal    trimmers    and     '""'o  ^s.049 

trippers    engaged    at   the   Welsh    ports        Total 1, 187.3 13 

have  offered  to  work  a  full  8-hour  day,  

and  also  to  extend  both  daily  shifts  by  Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 

a  half-hour  so  as  to  allow  a  spell  of  30  Italy — The   price    of    Cardiff    steam 

minutes  for  meals.     The  effect  of  this  first   is   now    41s.    3d.,    according   to    a 

is  to  make  available  a  full  16-hour  day  cable  to  Coal  Age,  a  drop  of  Is.  from 

for    coal     loading,      and      conservative  last  week. 

opinion    estimates   that    this   will    per-  Imports   for   March   were   2,006   tons 

mit  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  exports,  from   the   United   States,   614^000   from 
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the  United  Kingdom,  and  260,000  from 
Germany.  Following  the  strike  of  the 
port  laborers  a  large  quantity  of  coal 
has  accumulated  at  Genoa,  causing  a 
decline  in  prices,  although  British 
prices  are  firm  on  account  of  the 
American  strike.  The  big  decline  in 
American  coal  is  due  to  inability  to 
meet  British  prices  and  credits. 

Germany — Production  in  the  Ruhr 
region  during  the  week  ended  April  29 
was  1,911,000  metric  tons,  according 
to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age,  as  compared 
with  1,525,000  tons  during  the  preced- 
ing week. 

Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

. — Week  Ended — . 

May  4  May  1 1 

N.  &  W,  Piers,  Lamberts  Point: 

Cars  on  hand 2,141  1367 

Tonsonhand 119.620  73,444 

Tonsduniped 201,641  166,089 

Tonnage  waiting 15.000  10,000 

Virginia  Ry.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point: 

Cars  on  hand 973  1,084 

Tonsonhand 48.650  54,200 

Tons  dumped 122,391  90.558 

Tonnage  waiting 10,757  31.650 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Cars  on  hand 642  602 

Tonsonhand 32.100  30,100 

Tonsduniped 63,433  50,882 

Tonnage  waiting 4,290  8,300 

Export   Clearances,   Week   Ended, 
May  U,  1922 

FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS: 
For  Atlantic  Islands:  Tons 

Br.   Schr.    Thuro   Queen,    for   Charlotte 

town    657 

Am.  S.S.  Cristobal,  for  Cristobal 6,477 

Nor.  S.S.  Hallgjerd,  lor  Curacao 2.131 

Nor.  S.S.  Belita,  tor  King:ston 844 

For  Brazil : 

Br.  S.S.  Boswell,  for  Buenos  Aires 2,291 

Braz.    S.S.    Caniamu.    for    Rio    de    Ja- 
neiro     6.226 

For  Cuba : 
Am.  Schr.  Anandale,  for  Cienfuegos.  .  .2,440 
Nor.     S.S.     Christian     Michelson,     for 

Havana    5,544 


Pier  and   Bunker  Prices, 

PIERS 
May  6 

Pool    9,  New  York $6.25(S$6 

Pool  10,  New  York. ...  6  I  5(a'  6 
Pool  9,  Philadelphia.  .  6  30gi  6 
Pool  10.  Philadelphia.  .  6.00(n)  6 
Pool  71,  Philadelphia.  .  6.50(01  6 
Pool  1,  Hamp.  Rds..  .  5.30(Si  5 
Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds  5.50 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds. . .    4  95(a»  5 

BUNKERS 
Pool    9,  New  York...  $6.  60@  $6. 
Pool  10.  New  York ... .    6.45®  6.i 
Pool    9,  Philadelphia.  .    6.50@  6 
Pool  10,  Philadelphia. .    6.  15(51  6.  i 
Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...  5.90 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...  5.25 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 43s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 388.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 4  Is.  fob. 

Welsh,  Pemambuoc. . .   62s.  6d.  f.o. 

Welsh,  Bahia 62s.  6d.  f.o. 

Welsh,  Madeira 42s.  6d.  f.a.i 

Welsh.  Teneriffe 40s.  6d.  f.a.i 

Welsh,  Malta 44.s.  6d.  f.o.l 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas 40s.  6d.  f  al 

Welsh,  Naples 388.  fob. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  f.o.l 

Welsh,  Siocapore 573.  6d.  f.o.l 

Port  Said 46s.  6d.  f.o.l 

Alexandria kk^- 

Capetown 35s.  3d. 


Gross  Ton* 

M:i 

■  I3t 

50     $8  OOk. 

S8  SO 

35       8  00(" 

8  25 

55       6  S5(.' 

7  00 

35       e  40(" 

6  75 

iO       6  90(" 

7  30 

10       6  50(" 

7  DO 

6  S0(« 

7  00 

5       6  OOla 

6  50 

BO     $7  50(.' 

$7  75 

55       7  25(n 

7  50 

25       6  85(" 

7  30 

50      6  80w 

7  00 

7  00,<i 

7.25 

G  40(0)  7.00 

43s. 

.o.b. 

55s.  f 

o.b. 

43s.  f 

o.b. 

50s.  f 

oh 

43s.  t 

ib. 

41s.  f 

o,b. 

41s. f 

o.b. 

).     62i.  6d 

f.o.b. 

>.      62s,  6d 

fob. 

i.     428.   6d 

f.a.a. 

.     40s.  6d. 

f.B.B. 

D.      44s.   6d 

f.o.b. 

.     40s    6d. 

las. 

38s.  f 

o.b. 

1.     528.  6d. 

f.o.b. 

1.     57s.  6d. 

fob 

J.      46s.  6d. 

fob 

44b 

35s. 

Jd. 

Current   Quotations   British   Coal   f.cb. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreiffn  Ountaliont  by  Cnbh  In  Coal  Agt 
Cardiff:  May  6  May  I3t 

Admiralty.  Large 28s6dfd!  2899d     28s6d@29s 

Steam,  Smalls I99(a209.  19s@20s. 

Newcastle:  .       ^ 

Best  Steams 23s@i24s         23s6d@24s. 

Best  Gas 248.  34s(nS.is. 

Beet  Bunkers 22s  6d  22s  6d. 

tAdvances   over  previous  week  shown    in   bl0i| 

type;  declines  in  italic* 
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North  Atlantic 


Big  Users  Snap  Up  Output  at 
Mines;  Good  Coal  off  Market 

Quotations  Rising  Steadily  —  Penn- 
sylvania Grades  Scarce,  Southern 
Fuels  Flow  In — Railroads  Transship 
Latter  from  New  York. 

BALTIMORE  reports  a  general 
scramble  for  coal  and  an  actual 
shortage  of  offerings.  Good  coal  is 
practically  off  the  market,  as  large 
users  are  snapping  up  all  tonnage  at 
the  mines  as  fast  as  it  is  loaded. 
Prices  continue  their  upward  trend 
throughout  this  territory. 

Pennsylvania  grades  are  very 
scarce  and  the  influx  of  Southern 
coals  is  the  feature  of  the  week. 
Early  last  week  the  price  began  to 
advance  in  sympathy  with  the 
stronger  demand  in  other  sections 
until  Southern  coal  is  now  quoted  on 
a  basis  of  around  $7,  f.o.b.  the  Roads. 
Railroads  are  reloading  this  coal  into 
cars  at  New  York  Harbor  while  at 
Baltimore  it  is  being  put  into  cars 
for  transshipment  to  Pennsylvania 
rail  points. 


NEW  YORK 

With  demand  increasing  the  situa- 
tion is  not  growing  brighter.  Cars  at 
the  local  loading  piers  number  about 
half  as  many  as  a  week  ago,  while  con- 
sumers who  refused  to  add  to  their  re- 
serve stocks  when  coal  was  plentiful 
and  prices  low  are  now  making  numer- 
ous inquiries. 

Quotations  show  more  strength  than 
last  week  but  so  far  there  has  not  been 
a  tendency  to  go  sky-high.  Consider- 
able of  the  Southern  coal  is  being  di- 
verted to  the  West,  which  caused  prices 
to  advance.  This  increase  was  reflected 
here  and  also  resulted  in  a  stiffening 
of  quotations  for  Pennsylvania  coals. 

Southern  coals  are  not  coming  for- 
ward as  heavily  as  a  few  weeks  back. 
Quotations  ranged  $7.50@$7.75,  along- 
side, although  these  figures  were 
slightly  shaded  earlier  in  the  week. 

Some  railroads  are  shipping  South- 
ern coals  to  this  harbor  and  after  re- 
loading it  into  cars  are  sending  it  to 
points  along  their  roads  for  their  own 
use.  Dealers  who  have  coal  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  do  not  have  niuch 
trouble  in  disposing  of  it  if  the  price  is 
right,  the  buyer  not  questioning  to  any 
great  extent  the  quality.  Hesitancy, 
however  lost  a  cargo  to  many  a  con- 
sumer last  week. 


With  prices  for  even  the  poorest 
classes  of  coals  running  $3.7.5@$4.25, 
and  best  classes  of  steam  coals  almost 
impossible  to  secure,  except  on  a  new 
routing  by  water  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  from"  the  Virginia  connections,  a 
genuine  scramble  is  on  for  fuel  protec- 
tion. The  production  of  high-grade 
steam  has  decreased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  except  on  contract  movement  from 
producers  who  are  determined  to  main- 
tain regular  customers'  deliveries  if 
possible^  there  is  no  outside  offering  of 
moment. 

Following  a  few  considerable  ship- 
ment of  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
coals  from  Hampton  Roads,  has  come 
a  fairly  steady  stream  of  ships,  and 
barges,  principally  with  Pocahontas. 
One  active  dealer  here  leased  a  city 
pier  on  the  harbor  front  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  district  and  has  been 
barging  in  large  quantities  of  Poca- 
hontas. Some  of  the  coal  dumped  on 
the  municipal  pier  by  this  shipper  has 
been  used  by  local  consumers  who 
carted  from  the  pier,  and  some  has 
been  hauled  for  transshipment  to  Penn- 
sylvania rail  points. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  strike  situation  at  the  close  of 
the  sixth  week  shows  no  unusual  de- 
velopments. The  U.  M.  W.  is  still 
actively  engaged  in  organizing  the 
miners  who  remain  at  work.  During 
the  past  week  the  miners  of  Nos.  1,  2 
and  3  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  at 
Myersdale,  Somerset  County,  were  or- 
ganized. 

The  entire  field  produced  2,437  cars 
during  last  week  as  compared  with  2,- 
24.5  cars  the  previous  week.  Prices  have 
advanced.  Pool  10,  one  of  the  leading 
coals  of  the  field,  is  now  bringing  $3.50 
at  the  mines.  The  demand  for  coal  is 
on  the  increase  from  line  points. 


recently.  It  is  really  remarkable  even 
under  the  present  scarcity  of  coal  how 
the  buyer  is  still  inclined  to  limit  neces- 
sary purchases  predicated  on  a  reduced 
freight  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  practically  no  coal  being 
loaded  for  export  at  the  piers,  as  it  is 
a  rare  thing  these  days  to  have  a  cargo 
clear.  For  such  bunkering  as  offers  the 
demand  is  easily  met. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

Material  improvement  in  conditions 
in  the  Upper  Potomac  is  seen,  with 
about  half  of  the  mines  in  operation. 
Additional  mines  are  resuming  opera- 
tions every  day.  Pools  10  and  11  are 
bringing  $2.75@$3.  Although  men_  in 
the  Georges  Creek  field  are  becoming 
more  anxious  to  return  to  work,  there 
has  been  no  general  break  away  from 
the  union  so  far. 


BALTIMORE 

Careful  reviews  of  the  districts  usu- 
ally shipping  to  Baltimore  show  de- 
creased production  so  that  the  entire 
situation  shows  a  growing  tendency 
toward  tightness.  Some  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania fields  are  running  by  paying 
bonuses  and  holding  their  men  at  work 
in  that  way. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Another  strong  upward  price  move- 
ment is  in  evidence.  It  takes  much  ef- 
fort to  locate  small  lots  of  Pools  1  and 
9,  and  many  houses  simply  do  not  quote 
on  grades  of  this  kind  at  all. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
there  was  just  the  least  sign  of  easier 
conditions,  not  due  to  any  increased  pro- 
duction but  to  the  fact  that  consumer 
interest  decreased.  Much  capital  was 
made  of  the  report  that  a  meeting  was 
to  be  held  by  the  President  to  discuss 
strike  conditions  and  this  was  inter- 
preted by  the  public  as  meaning  a  pos- 
sible end  of  the  trouble. 

Many  consumers  are  speaking  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  seasonal  freight  reduction 
which   has   been   so   much   to    the   fore 


FAIRMONT 

Steady  gains  are  being  recorded  in 
the  number  of  mines  at  work.  Many 
of  these  are  smaller  mines  which  have 
been  out  of  commission  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  Mines  in  the  larger  communities 
are  not  in  operation.  Miners  are  be- 
coming i-estless,  however,  owing  to  a 
shortage  of  funds  and  lack  of  relief  ac- 
corded them  and  are  now  seeking  work 
in  mines  where  they  are  not  known. 
The  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

A  considerable  quantity  of  Alabama 
coal  has  been  sold  for  shipment  through 
the  Memphis  gateway  during  the  past 
week,  principally  for  railway  use,  the 
Missouri  Pacific  placing  orders  for  20,- 
000  tons,  prompt  shipment,  and  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  for  some  tonnage.  In- 
quiries wei'e  also  received  from  indus- 
trial consumers  and  domestic  dealers  in 
the  West.  With  the  exhaustion  of 
present  stocks  and  the  continuation  of 
the  strike  Alabama  will  shortly  be 
called  upon  to  supply  consumers  who 
will  be  cut  off  bv  the  movement  north 
and  west  from  "Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia. 

Several  thousand  tons  of  coal  moved 
to  seaboard  the  past  week  for  shipment 
to  South  America.  The  coke  market 
has  developed  strength  in  the  past  week 
or  two.  a  heavy  tonnage  gomg  mto  the 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  territory  and 
several  thousand  tons  were  exported. 
Railroad  contracts  closed  recently  called 
for  approximately  three  million  tons  for 
delivery  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Dom'estic  mines  are  havmg  some 
trouble  in  disposing  of  the  output, 
although  production  is  on  a  limited 
scale.  Prices  of  steam  coal  have  not 
been  affected  by  increased  business  and 
more  active  inquiry  so  far  and  are 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Review. 

Production  is  on  a  basis  of  about  27o,- 
000  tons  ner  week.  Railroads  having 
contracts  in  the  district  are  not  stocking 
any  coal  at  present  and  in  most  cases 
are  only  takim;  the  minimum  contract 
requirements.  The  Southern  Railway 
has  been  short  on  equipment  the  past 
week,  curtailing  the  output  at  some  of 
the  mines  it  serves. 


VIRGINIA 

At  no  time  since  late  in  1920  has  pro- 
duction been  on  so  large  a  scale.  Nearly 
83.2  per  cent  of  capacity  is  being  pro- 
duced. In  the  section  served  by  the 
C.  C.  &  O.  it  is  94  per  cent.  Coke  pro- 
duction, however,  is  somewhat  limited. 
The  larger  output  is  due  to  an  expan- 
sion of  the  markets  into  which  Virgina 
coal  goes,  some  being  consigned  to  the 
Pittsburgh  steel  center,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  field. 
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Anthracite 


Weather  Aids,  Winter  Price 
Schedule  Retards,  Demand 

Yard  Stocks  Gradually  Fade — Premium 
on  Independent  Offerings  Limits 
Trading — Buckwheat  Moving  Better; 
Plenty  Still  to  Be  Had— Lake  Market 
Inactive. 

BACKWARD  spring  weather  has 
prolonged  a  little  current  de- 
mand. No  one  will  buy  in  quantity, 
however,  with  the  full  winter  retail 
schedule  in  effect.  Yard  stocks  are 
going  down  very  gradually  and  deal- 
ers are  in  good  position  to  refill  when 
new  mining  conditions  become  effec- 
tive. Some  independent  coal  is  still 
offering  in  small  lots,  but  the  pi-e- 
mium  is  too  high  and  trading  is  very 
light. 

Buckwheat  is  practically  the  only 
steam  size  available  and  there  is 
some  betterment  in  the  demand  for 
this  by  the  anthracite  railroads.  The 
scarcity  of  soft  coal  is  moving  more 
buckwheat,  but  there  is  still  plenty 
of  this  tonnage  available,  and  stocks 
will  stand  a  heavy  drain.  The  Lake 
market  remains  inactive,  both  at  the 
lower  ports  and  at  the  Head-of-the- 
Lakes. 


BOSTON 

For  the  most  part,  dealers  are  mark- 
ing time.  The  householder  who  is  put- 
ting in  next  season's  coal  is  very  much 
the  exception;  the  public  as  a  whole 
seems  not  interested. 

City  dealei's  have  moderate  stocks  for 
several  weeks  to  come  at  the  present 
rate  of  delivery  but  a  rush  on  the  part 
of  consumers  would  absorb  present  re- 
serves in  a  comparatively  short  period. 
A  few  retailers  in  country  places  are 
out  of  certain  sizes  already  and  are 
making  inquiry  for  deliveries  "when 
mining  is  resumed." 

One  small  but  significant  move  is  the 
advance  in  Boston  at  retail  of  pea  coal, 
the  new  price  being  $12,  effective  May 
13.    The  previous  figure  was  $10.50. 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  backward  spring  serves  to  give 
the  retailer  some  little  business,  but 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  create  any  real 
activity.  While  some  yards  are  almost 
entirely  out  of  stove  and  nut,  there  are 
others  who  claim  at  the  present  rate  of 
movement  to  have  sufficient  to  carry 
them  to  July  1. 

With  the  full  winter  retail  schedule 
prevailing  no  one  wants  coal  in  quan- 
tity. The  lack  of  demand,  even  by  the 
retailer,  is  shown  by  the  offer  of  some 
storage  chestnut  by  local  brokerage 
houses.  This  is  freely  offered  at  $8..50, 
occasionally  at  $8.40,  yet  sales  are  few. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  of  ship- 
ping houses   these   days   is   from   cus- 


tomers inquiring  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  suspension,  which  is  generally  met 
with  the  stereotyped  answer  that  no 
one  knows. 

There  are  some  signs  of  betterment 
in  the  steam  trade,  which  really  means 
buckwheat  coal,  as  barley  is  all  gone, 
and  rice  almost  so.  The  soft  coal 
situation  is  beginning  to  make  just  the 
slightest  impression,  and  the  anthracite 
railroads  seem  to  be  making  heavier 
requisitions. 


BALTIMORE 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  at  a  stand- 
still. The  only  feature  is  that  more 
and  more  of  the  smaller  yards  are  run- 
ning out  of  supplies.  Dealers  here  who 
figure  that  the  strike  will  go  on  for 
at  least  another  month,  are  beginning 
to  have  serious  doubts  of  the  ability 
of  local  retail  handlers  to  meet  the  rush 
conditions  that  are  bound  to  come  on 
next  fall. 


BUFFALO 

Some  of  the  largest  distributors  have 
no  coal  at  all  and  are  merely  sending 
out  circulars,  soliciting  orders,  to  be 
filled  when  new  coal  comes  in.  Con- 
sumers generally  have  what  coal  they 
expect  to  need  until  mining  is  resumed. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  prices  will 
be  lower  then. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  to  sell  the 
steam  sizes  that  most  operating  com- 
panies have  on  hand,  but  the  demand  is 
small.  It  appears  that  manufacturers 
are  able  to  get  what  bituminous  they 
want  and  do  not  care  for  anthracite  at 
any  price. 

Some  independent  anthracite  is  mov- 
ing, but  the  demand  for  it  is  even 
lighter  than  for  regular  coal,  for  the 
premium  on  it  is  a  dollar  or  so,  with 
some  concerns  asking  more. 

ANTHRACITE   FIELDS 

Conditions  are  still  quiet  in  the 
region.  Many  workers  would  agree  to 
go  back  at  the  old  scale  and  a  few  would 
be  willing  to  take  a  small  cut  in  wages. 
In  parts  where  work  was  not  so  plenti- 
ful last  year  the  men  are  feeling  the 
suspension  badly.  Restlessness  seems 
to  be  increasing  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
who  apparently  feel  that  a  contract 
should  either  be  signed  or  else  a  regular 
strike  be  declared.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling,  however,  that  an  early  settle- 
ment would  be  more  desirable  than  the 
declaration  of  a  strike. 


NEW  YORK 

Dealers  are  beginning  to  enter  the 
buyers'  market.  Their  stocks  are  being 
rapidly  depleted,  and  with  no  indica- 
tions that  the  miners  will  return  to 
work  shortly  it  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent that  New  Yorkers  will  soon 
realize  that  production  is  at  a  stand- 
still. 

The  supply  of  stove  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted with  wholesalers  as  well  as 
retail  dealers.  There  are  small  ton- 
nages of  egg  and  chestnut  to  be  had, 
most  of  which  is  in  boats  but  so  far 
there  has  not  been  any  urgent  demand 
for  these  coals. 


Pea  coal  is  about  the  only  size  pro- 
ducers have  in  stock.  Conditions  have 
not  yet  become  serious  enough  where 
consumers  are  willing  to  take  this  size 
rather  than  go  without.  Quotations 
heard  for  domestic  coals  are  generally 
on  the  alongside  basis. 

Steam  coals  are  not  moving  quickly. 
At  least  one  company  is  conserving  its 
supply  of  buckwheat.  Quotations  for 
rice  in  some  quarters  ranged  $5.50@ 
$5.75,  alongside,  and  barley  was  about 
$1  less. 


Coke 


UNIONTOWN 

A  substantial  gain  in  the  movement 
of  coal  and  coke  in  the  Connellsville 
region  is  shown  for  the  week  ended 
May  13.  Coal  shipments  were  2,084 
cars  as  against  1,808  the  previous 
week.  Coke  shipments  were  1,015  cars 
compared  with  979  the  previous  week, 
The  output  of  the  region  for  the  week 
may  be  estimated  at  103,700  tons  of 
coal  and  50,750  of  coke. 

Generally  the  strike  situation  itself 
has  shown  no  material  change.  On 
Monday  the  Calumet  mine  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  resumed  operations, 
marking  the  first  break  of  any  propor- 
tion in  the  strike.  Several  acts  of 
violence  also  marked  the  week. 

The  market  is  steady  and  rising  but 
not  feverishly.  The  report  of  coal  re- 
serves created  by  steel  interests  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  from  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  fields  have  had  a  heart- 
ening effect.  Grades  of  steam  coal  are 
quoted  at  $3.10@$3.25  and  byproduct 
$3.25@$3.40. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

Connellsville  furnace  coke  is  up  25c., 
being  quotable  at  $6.50,  foundry  coke 
being  unchanged  at  $6.75.  Offerings 
are  very  light  for  both  grades,  but  de- 
mand IS  also  light.  It  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  that  a  blast 
furnace  will  buy  coke  at  anything  like 
current  prices,  while  other  consumers, 
who  buy  only  an  occasional  carload,  do 
not  count  cost  so  carefully. 

Production  is  running  at  about  one- 
third  the  rate  of  March,  with  no  pros- 
pects of  any  material  change  in  either 
direction  in  the  next  few  weeks.  For 
furnaces  normally  tributary  to  the  Con- 
nellsville region  coke  is  being  obtained 
from  unusual  sources,  including  Ala- 
bama, while  the  byproduct  ovens  that 
ordinarily  use  Connellsville  coal  are 
drawing  from  several  fields,  including 
those  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  which  was 
operating  34  blast  furnaces  April  1  and 
32  in  the  past  few  weeks,  is  resuming 
operations  at  two  Mingo  stacks. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
week  ended  May  6  at  38,500  tons  by  the 
furnace  ovens,  and  13,700  tons  by  the 
merchant  ovens,  making  a  total  of  52,- 
200  tons,  a  decrease  of  2,030  tons. 

BUFFALO 

The  trade  is  not  much  more  than 
nominal,  as  the  beehive  ovens  have 
practically  no  coke  to  sell.  Local  fur- 
naces are  running  more  actively  than 
they  were,  but  they  are  pretty  well  sup- 
plied. When  they  do  give  out  an  order 
they  pay  $6.50@$7  for  72-hr.  Connells- 
ville foundry  $5.50@$6  for  48-hr. 
fuma''°  and  $4  for  stock. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


Railroads  Plan  Pool 

To  Buy  Coal  For  Them 

Scheme  Is  Expected  to  Protect  Lines 
Against  Skyrocketing  Prices  —  All 
Quotations  Climb  Steadily — Fields  in 
West  Have  Few  No-Bills  Left. 

THE  most  important  develop- 
ment in  the  Midwest  region  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days,  from  the  coal 
marketing  standpoint,  was  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  among  railroads 
which  will  result  in  the  formation  of 
a  sort  of  buying  pool.  By  a  method 
yet  to  be  worked  out  the  railroads 
hope  to  go  quietly  into  the  Kentucky 
and  Eastern  fields  and  buy  regularly 
and  in  moderate  quantities  during 
the  remainder  of  the  strike  period. 
They  are  working  out  their  plan  in 
self  defense  against  skyrocketing 
prices,  believing  that  those  roads 
which  have  been  buying  more  or 
less  openly  during  the  past  ten  days 
through  regular  channels,  are 
partially  responsible  for  the  hike 
prices  Kentucky  coals  have  taken. 

Kentucky  continues  to  play  the  lead- 
ing role  in  the  Midwest.  Its  eastern 
non-union  fields  and  its  western  fields 
that  are  still  paying  the  union  scale 
under  an  agreement  running  the  rest  of 
the  year,  are  producing  heavi'.\  and 
selling  at  practically  their  own  figure. 
In  both  cases  little  sizing  is  dine,  un- 
less buyers  insist  upon  it — and  pay  for 
the  preparation.  Quotations  in  both 
fields  at  the  end  of  last  week  were  about 
the  same,  running  around  $3.25  for 
mine  run.  In  the  case  of  western  Ken- 
tucky, this  represented  an  increase  of 
50c.  or  more  above  the  price  of  the  week 
before  and  the  level  was  constantly 
ascending. 

Demand  for  these  coals,  while  not 
keen  around  Chicago,  is  better  than  it 
was  a  week  ago  when  the  prices  irri- 
tated buyers  in  that  district  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  refused  to  get  inter- 
ested, and  as  a  result,  a  good  deal  of 
western  Kentucky  coal  got  into  distress 
and  was  unloaded  at  a  loss.  The  con- 
gestion has  all  been  absorbed  and  many 
sales  of  small  lots  were  going  at  $3.25@ 
$3.50  at  the  close  of  last  week.  The 
only  big  deal  reported  near  Chicago  was 
that  of  a  public  utility  which  took  300 
cars  at  $3.35.  The  flow  of  Kentucky 
coals  north  has  been  steady  and  grow- 
ing for  two  weeks  so  that  the  operators 
are  happy,  even  though  many  of  those 
in  the  western  end  of  the  state  are  con- 
demned generally  by  buyers  for  un- 
principled tactics  and  for  cupidity  which 
may  bring  down  Government  interven- 
tion. 

Indiana  and  Illinois  fields  are  cleaned 
out  excpt  for  a  little  sized  coal  in 
Franklin  County  and  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  steam  sizes  in  the  territory  just 
east  of  St.  Louis.  The  prices  on  these 
fag-f-nds  have  risen  noticeably. 


Domestic  trade  amounts  to  almost 
nothing.  A  few  dealers  are  taking  a 
little  fuel,  especially  smokeless  lump, 
which  they  expect  to  hold  for  a  class 
of  household  trade  which  ordinarily 
buys  anthracite  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 


CHICAGO 

A  slight  freshening  of  the  market 
was  noticeable  during  the  past  week. 
A  number  of  concerns  actually  were 
busy  selling  coal  for  the  first  time  since 
the  miners  struck.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  market  is  strong.  It  simply 
means  enough  buyers  were  in  for  small 
quantities  to  interest  several  of  the 
much  reduced  selling  staffs,  indicating 
that  disappearing  stocks  in  the  yards  off 
big  consumers  and  public  utilities  are 
drawing  more  and  more  purchasing 
agents   back   into   action. 

Most  of  the  trading  nowadays  is  in 
Kentucky  coals,  though  a  little  smoke- 
less dribbles  into  this  market  regularly 
at  a  slightly  improved  price.  Smoke- 
less lump  has  not  passed  $3  but  mine 
run  has  picked  up  a  little  and  can 
hardly  be  bought  under  $2.50  at  any 
time.  Kentucky  fields  are  making 
money,  evidently,  and  there  now^  seems 
to  be  sufficient  demand  in  this  region 
for  western  Kentucky  mine  run,  even 
at  the  stiff  price  of  $3.35,  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  congestion  of  dis- 
tress coal  from  that  field  which  afflicted 
Chicago  ten  days  ago  when  coal  bought 
at  the  mines  for  $2.60@$2.75  was  sold 
here  for  as  low  as  $2.35. 

The  swift  and  steady  rise  of  this  fuel 
is  causing  a  good  deal  of  apprehension 
here.  Many  observers  of  the  coal  trade 
feel  that  if  the  climb  continues  it  will 
invite  Government  intervention  in  the 
strike.  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  is 
quoted  just  as  high.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  pi'ice  is  still  25c.@50c. 
below  that  fixed  as  fair  by  the  Garfield 
fuel  administi'ation. 

Southern  Illinois  coals  will  figure  in 
the  market  for  only  a  few  days  more. 
At  the  close  of  last  week  there  were 
less  than  500  cars  of  no-bills  available 
of  which  only  a  handful  contained 
screenings  for  which  owners  were  try- 
ing to  get  at  least  $4.25  and  the  balance 
was  sized  coal  selling  in  small  lots  all 
the  way  from  $3.65,  which  was  the  top 
price  for  all  of  April  and  part  of  May, 
up  to  $4.25.  Northern  Illinois  Spring- 
field district  and  Indiana  fuels  are  out 
of  this  market.  There  remains  some 
Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  district  coal, 
however. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Practically  all  the  coal  in  the 
Williamson  and  Franklin  County  field 
is  cleaned  up.  Conditions  there  and  in 
the  Duquoin  and  East  Jackson  County 
fields  are  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  disturbance  reported  near  John- 
ston City.  In  the  Mt.  Olive  district 
some  commercial  coal  is  still  on  hand 
and  considerable  railroad  coal  is  moving 
out. 

There  is  still  considerable  coal  left 
in  the  Standard  district  especially  at 
mines  near  East  St.  Louis  and  Belle- 
ville. It  is  being  loaded  out  partially 
by  truck. 


ST.   LOUIS 

A  few  plants  in  this  region  are 
getting  into  their  storage  coal  and  are 
inquiring  about  some  future  supplies. 
The  railroads  are  buying  a  little, 
especially  the  Wabash,  Frisco  and 
Terminal.  There  are  still  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  coal  in  St.  Louis  in  storage. 
There  is  at  the  mines  in  Illinois  within 
trucking  distance  several  thousand  tons 
of  steam  sizes  and  several  thousand 
tons  additional  are  stored  at  mines  in 
Illinois.  But  the  demand  right  now  is 
insignificant. 

The  methods  of  the  west  Kentucky  op- 
erators are  astounding  St.  Louis  coal 
men.  Many  of  these  shippers  repudiate 
their  earlier  sales  in  order  to  handle  the 
higher  priced  ones  that  come  in  later. 
Some  of  the  coal  coming  into  the  St. 
Louis  market  is  the  commonest  kind 
of  junk.  A  week  ago  western  Ken- 
tucky mine  run  was  $2.50.  Now  it  is 
$3.50  with  lump  $4@$4.50.  These 
tactics  are  the  sort  that  call  for  govern- 
ment interference. 


LOUISVILLE 

Prices  have  advanced  about  50c.  a  ton 
on  some  grades  of  coal  in  the  state 
over  the  week  end.  Producers  quote 
only  on  immediate  delivery.  Better 
buying  of  railroads,  steel,  utilities,  etc. 
is  noticeable,  most  of  the  demand  com- 
ing from  the  North.  There  is  practically 
no  Southern  business  except  on  railroad 
fuel. 

Coal  prices  start  at  $3  in  western 
Kentucky  for  screenings  and  mine  run, 
while  in  eastern  Kentucky  some  mine 
run  is  quoted  at  $3.25,  and  some  lump 
$3.50(3)$3.75.  Lake  movement  is  picking 
up  steadily,  and  numerous  orders  are 
coming  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Youngs- 
towTi,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  in- 
quiries from  as  far  as  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burgh and   Philadelphia. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Indianapolis  industries,  domestic  con- 
sumers and  public  utilities  are  supplied 
vrith  coal  sufficient  to  last  until  cold 
weather.  There  is  some  inquiry,  but 
little  actual  demand.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  its  five  divisions  out  of 
Indianapolis,  appears  to  be  the  hardest 
hit.  Officials  of  the  road  say  they  have 
25,000  tons  on  hand  and  about  600  cars 
on  one  division,  but  the  company  appar- 
ently is  in  the  market. 


WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

Western  Kentucky  after  losing  money 
most  of  the  past  six  months  paying 
peak  prices  for  labor,  and  selling  coal 
in  competition  with  the  1917  scale  of 
wages  in  eastern  Kentucky,  today  is 
"sitting  pretty"  and  getting  business. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  western  Ken- 
tucky is  still  paying  the  peak  scale, 
under  the  pre-strike  contract  with  its 
miners,  whereas  the  eastern  Kentucky 
non-union  field  is  on  the  1917  basis, 
prices  have  advanced  sufficiently  to 
allow    western    Kentucky    to    compete. 

Some  complaint  has  been  heard  con- 
cerning operators  who  fail  to  fill  old 
orders.  Most  operators  went  into  the 
strike  period  with  very  little  contract 
or  old  business,  and  have  refused  to 
accept  business  for  more  than  a  week 
or  ten  day  period  at  most.  Many  are 
taking  orders  practically  from  day  to 
day  thus  keeping  up  with  the  market 
all  the  time. 
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Northwest 


Upper  Lake  Territory 

Calm  and  Indifferent 

Coal  Consumers  Show  Little  Interest  in 
Fuel — Prices  Remain  Sweet  and  Low 
— Shipments  to  and  from  Docks  Far 
Lighter  Than  Normal. 

'"T^HE  Northwest  remains  gener- 
X  ally  indifferent  to  the  strike. 
Prices  are  still  soft  and  give  no  in- 
dication of  stiffening  as  they  have 
done  in  almost  every  other  section  of 
the  country.  Industry  is  not  forging 
ahead.  Many  development  plans  have 
been  laid  aside  awaiting  some  sort 
of  settlement  both  of  the  differences 
of  opinion  between  miners  and 
operators  and  of  freight  rates. 

Some  immediate  encouragement 
may  have  been  given  to  those  who 
confidently  expect  freight  rates  to  go 
down  by  the  reductions  lately  put 
into  effect  on  coal  from  some  of  the 
Wisconsin  docks  to  Inland  points. 
Already  a  protest  against  this  reduc- 
tion has  been  formulated  by  traffic 
organizations  in  Illinois  who  claim  it 
is  unfair  to  all-rail  coal. 


MILWAUKEE 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  coal  market, 
other  than  that  it  is  practically  dead. 
What  movement  there  is  is  confined  to 
soft  coal,  of  which  there  is  no  shortage 
as  yet.  The  anthracite  situation  is 
more  tense,  but  there  is  little  of  this 
coal  consumed  at  this  time,  and  nobody 
is  ordering  for  future  delivery. 

Buyers  in  the  Eastern  soft-coal  fields 
report  a  tendency  to  stiffen  prices.  But 
a  reduction  was  made  here  during  the 
past  week  of  50c.  per  ton  on  Eastern 
soft  coal  and  also  on  smokeless  from 
West  Virginia.  Pocahontas  mine  run 
for  steaming  purposes  sells  at  $7  per 
ton  and  screened  Pocahontas  at  $10. 
Pittsburgh  and  Youghiogheny  coal  for 
domestic  use  is  listed  at  $8.75,  and  for 
steam  at  $7.50. 

Coal  arrivals  by  Lake  during  May 
thus  far  number  seven  cargoes  of  soft 
coal,  aggregating  48,634  tons,  making 
the  receipts  this  season  8,000  tons  of 
anthracite,  and  148,943  tons  of  soft 
coal.  Last  year  during  the  same  period 
139,522  tons  of  anthracite,  and  303,190 
tons  of  soft  coal  were  received  over  the 
docks. 

DULUTH 

Fears  of  a  cut  in  railroad  rates  have 
far  outbalanced  any  fear  of  a  coal 
shortage  at  the  Head-of-the-Lakes,  and 
buyers  are  holding  off  consistentlv  for 
the  drop  which  they  know  must  come  if 
the  railroad  reduction  materializes. 
The  coal  trade  here  is  distinctlv  in  the 
doldrums. 

The  general  industrial  situation  is 
not  promising,  as  many  concerns  which 
announced  their  openings,  have  with- 
drawn their  announcement  pending  the 


settlement  of  the  coal  strike.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  steel  industry  at  Du- 
luth,  which  has  already  contracted  for 
its  coal. 

Bituminous  tonnage  on  docks  as  of 
May  1  is  placed  at  2,841,189,  a  decrease 
of  334,000  tons  from  figures  of  April  1, 
and  anthracite  is  at  416,464  tons,  which 
is  but  12,986  tons  less  than  at  April  1. 
Since  the  figures  were  compiled  61,000 
tons  of  soft  and  5,000  tons  of  hard  coal 
have  been  received. 

The  bituminous  market  is  weaker 
than  at  any  time  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Prices  are  $6.50  for  lump,  $6  for 
run  of  pile  and  $4.25  @  $4.75  for  screen- 
ings. Although  this  represents  a  drop 
of  50c.  from  the  list,  some  docks  are 
shading  even  further  to  obtain  orders. 

Reports  still  persist  that  a  ship  will 
load  at  Duluth  within  a  few  days  for 
South  Chicago,  marking  the  first  ship- 
ment of  coal  from  the  Head-of-the- 
Lakes  to  a  point  nearer  the  mines. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

If  the  striking  miners  thought  to 
frighten  anyone  into  frantic  appeals 
for  fuel,  their  hopes  have  not  been  in 
the  slightest  successful  in  this  terri- 
tory.    Consumers  seem  to  be  entirely 


oblivious  to  there  being  any  such  thing 
as  a  coal  strike. 

Prices  are  weak  and  uncertain.  There 
are  some  intimations  that  a  little  ton- 
nage is  being  placed  now  and  then, 
quite  secretly.  Railroads  are  under- 
stood to  be  adding  a  little  to  their  con- 
tracts, where  it  can  be  done  without 
publicity.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be 
that  as  a  reduction  is  almost  certain  to 
follow  the  adjustment  of  the  mine 
wage  difficulties,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
get  prices  down  now.  However,  this 
does  not  stimulate  business. 

The  industrial  requirements  continue 
to  be  light.  The  flour  mills  and  elec- 
tric light  and  street  railway  plants 
which  have  water  power,  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  steam  plants  running 
at  a  very  low  rate.  Other  industrial 
requirements  have  been  considerably 
less  than  normal. 

Stocks  of  soft  coal  on  the  docks  will 
serve  for  several  months  without  diffi- 
culty, but  might  leave  the  docks  bare 
in  the  fall  if  a  rush  comes  from  all  di- 
rections. Then  it  would  be  too  late  to 
restock  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
following  winter.  But  no  one  seems  to 
worry  about  what  will  happen  next 
winter. 

One  thing  which  tends  to  make 
everyone  wait  that  possibly  can,  is  the 
recurrence  of  hints  that  freights  are 
about  due  for  a  reduction.  Whence 
these  rumors  come,  is  not  clear,  and 
whether  there  is  anything  in  them  is 
equally  uncertain.  But  they  exist,  and 
many  people  listen  carefully  and  obey 
them. 


New  England 


Roads  Call  Equals  Supply; 
Prices  Make  Rapid  Advance 

Rise  Is  the  Sharpest  New  England  Has 
Seen  in  Two  Years — Distress  Coal  in 
Harbor  Cleaned  Up — Spot  Demand 
Negligible,  but  Buyers  May  Be 
Stampeded. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  demand  has 
overtaken  the  supply  and  prices 
have  advanced  rapidly.  New  Eng- 
land quotations  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  two  years.  Prices  will  continue 
to  advance  and  will  be  limited  only  by 
the  amount  certain  buyers  will  pay. 

Distress  coal  in  Boston  Harbor  has 
been  cleaned  up,  and  although  there 
is  no  particular  spot  demand,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  rising  market 
will  scare  some  buyers  into  taking 
more  coal.  The  West  and  New  York 
seem  to  be  bidding  for  the  current 
smokeless  output  and  this  indicates 
a  smaller  movement  here  in  the  near 
future.  Central  Pennsylvania  coals 
are  so  scarce  and  high-priced  that 
but  little  tonnage  is  coming  in. 

The  past  week  has  shown  a  succession 
of  rapid  advances  such  as  we  have  not 
seen  for  nearly  two  years.  On  May  10 
sales   of  Pocahontas   were  reported   at 


$5.90  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  vessel  at  Nor- 
folk, while  the  next  day  there  were  few 
quotations  at  less  than  $6.50.  At  this 
writing  $7  is  rumored  and  $8.50  has 
been  quoted  on  cars  Boston  for  Inland 
distribution.  There  is  trade  comment 
on  the  effect  this  flurry  is  likely  to  have 
on  organized  labor  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  reduced  prices. 

There  is  no  question  now  that  de- 
mand at  Hampton  Roads  has  overtaken 
supply.  Apparently  there  is  an  active 
enough  market  in  the  West  to  keep 
prices  very  firm  and  there  is  also  a 
more  or  less  insistent  demand  on  the 
part  of  Pennsylvania  shippers  who  have 
commitments  in  New  York  Harbor.  It 
seems  a  clear  case  of  the  West  and  New 
York  bidding  against  each  other  for 
current  output  in  the  smokeless  region. 

Pennsylvania  production  is  extremely 
light,  and  quotations  range  much  higher 
all  along  the  line  than  was  the  case 
a  week  ago.  Very  little  tonnage  is 
dribbling  through  all-rail,  but  here  and 
there  shippers  are  offeringing  scattered 
lots  for  shipment  to  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  piers. 

"Distress"  coal  in  Boston  Harbor  has 
now  been  absorbed  and  while  current 
quotations  are  on  a  much  higher  level 
there  is  no  particular  demand  for  spot 
coal  that  will  send  prices  up  as  fast 
IS   they   have   advanced   at  the   Roads. 

It  is  likely  coastwise  movement  to 
New  England  will  fall  off  materially. 
A  medium  large  tonnage  will  of  course 
continue  coming  forward  on^  contracts, 
but  spot  sales  probably  will  for  the 
present  be  rather  few  in  number. 
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Buying  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  Coals  Livens  Market 

General    Demand     Better,    with     Steel 
Mills  and  Railroads  Heaviest  Takers 

Market       Trends       Steadily       Up, 

Receipts    Gaining    Daily — Lake    Coal 
Travels  New  Routes. 

HEAVY  buying  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  non-union  coals 
has  made  an  active  market.  The 
steel  industrj'  and  railroads  are  the 
heaviest  takers  but  the  general  de- 
mand also  is  more  brisk  as  business 
continues  to  recover  and  buying  for 
replenishment  of  stockpiles  is  grow- 
ing. The  production  of  steel  in- 
creased during  April,  despite  the 
curtailment  of  fuel  supplies,  caused 
by  the  strike.  The  trend  of  the 
market  is  steadily  upward  and 
receipts  are  now  increasing  daily. 

Lake  coal  is  moving  over  new  and 
unaccustomed  routes.  Caused  by  the 
industrial  demand  at  Buffalo  and 
other  lower  ports,  the  Ci-oss-Lake 
movement  of  coal  has  temporarily 
stopped    coal    traffic    up   the    Lakes. 

CLEVELAND 

Indications  of  a  brisker  demand  for 
coal  are  becoming  clearer  as  business 
recovery  becomes  more  pronounced  and 
stocks  of  fuel  dwindle.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  estimated  that  65  per  e^nt  of 
the  mines  in  the  non-union  districts  m 
the  Central  West  are  producing.  As 
demand  grows  more  keen  and  prices  in- 
crease this  ratio  wiU  be  increased,  it  is 
believed. 

Little  coal  is  coming  into  the  ports 
east  of  Sandusky.  The  loading  for  the 
first  nine  days  of  May  was  much 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  The  bulk  of  the  coal 
loaded  at  lower  ports  is  being  diverted 
to  Buffalo.  As  a  result  of  the  increas- 
ing movement  the  vessel  rate  has  been 
advanced  from  32c.  to  40c.  from  Toledo 
and  Sandusky  to  Buffalo.  Coal  is  not 
going  forward  to  the  upper  ports  any 
more  freely.  Last  week  shipments 
were  292,000  tons  against  587,000  in 
the  same  week  one  year  ago.  For  the 
season  up  to  May  8  the  docks  loaded 
1,095,528  tons  against  1,850,000  tons  in 
1921. 

Coal  buying  in  this  district  is  con- 
fined to  steel  mills  and  the  railroads. 
Three  large  steel  plants  in  Cleveland 
are  getting  substantial  tonnages  of 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal  for 
coking  purposes. 

COLUMBUS 

With  the  demand  for  all  grades  and 
more  especially  mine  run  and  screen- 
ings growing  stronger,  prices  are 
gradually  advancing.  Non-union  coal  is 
coming  in  large  quantities  and  this 
takes  care  of  the  current  demand. 


Retail  trade  is  slow  as  the  summer 
has  finally  aiTived.  Retail  prices  have 
advanced  in  sympathy  with  the  higher 
mine  prices. 

The  larger  part  of  the  industrial  de- 
mand comes  from  iron  and  steel  plants. 
A  considerable  tonnage  of  Pocahontas 
mine  run  is  now  coming  into  Columbus 
territory  and  New  River  coals  are  also 
coming  in  large  quantities. 

Railroads  are  now  coining  into  the 
market  and  some  of  the  larger  pro- 
ducers are  trying  to  get  in  on  railroad 
contracts.  The     Lake     trade    looks 

brighter  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

EASTERN  OHIO 

That  a  brisk  buying  movement  in 
non-union  coal  is  now  under  way  is 
evidenced  by  the  increased  shipments 
that  are  reaching  this  section.  The 
larger  industrials  and  railroads  are  re- 
plenishing stocks,  and  a  number  of  con- 
cerns, which  had  only  a  sixty-days' 
supply  of  fuel  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strike,  are  in  the  market,  pick- 
ing up  coal  here  and  there. 

Cross-Lake  shipments  are  being 
made  to  bolster  up  weak  spots  in  coal 
reserves  at  industrial  centers  on  the 
Lowfer  Lakes,  thus  indicating  that  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  non- 
union coal  shipped  to  lower  docks  origi- 
nally intended  as  Lake  cargo  for  the 
upper  parts  is  moving  over  new  and 
unaccustomed  routes  to  buyers. 

All  non-union  mines  in  eastern  Ohio 
continue  down  and  some  of  the  wagon 
mines  employing  union  labor,  which 
were  permitted  to  continue  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  public 
utilities,  have  been  ordered  closed  be- 
cause of  alleged  furnishing  of  coal  to 
consumers  other  than  public  utilities. 
However,  eastern  Ohio  stripping  mines, 
with  a  potential  capacity  of  50,000  tons 
per  week,  continue  to  operate  and  are 
producing  between  30,000  and  40,000 
tons.  Spot  prices  have  stiffened 
slightly  during  the  week. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  May  6 
show  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
preceding  week  and  are  now  estimated 
at  75  per  cent  of  normal  requirements. 
Arrivals  were  the  heaviest  since  April 
1.  Total  cars  received  were  1,141.  The 
quantity  of  coal  now  available  in  the 
open  market,  coupled  with  reserve 
stock  on  hand,  has  been  ample  to  meet 
all  demands,  notwithstanding  increased 
industrial  activities. 


will  have  to  take  a   loss  on  stocks   on 
hand. 

Pocahontas  lump  and  egg  is  quoted 
$2.75@$3  at  the  mines,  run  of  mine  is 
$2.40@f2.50,  nut,  pea  and  slack,  $2@ 
$2.25.  West  Virginia  lump  is  $3,  run  of 
mine,  $2.50@$2.65,  nut,  pea  and  slack, 
$2.25.  Eastern  Kentucky  run  of  mine 
is  $3. 


DETROIT 

Apparently  the  Detroit  buyers  con- 
tinue to  view  the  mine  workers'  strike 
complacently  and  without  alarm  con- 
cerning its  possible  effect  on  fuel  sup- 
ply. Business  continues  very  light  and 
it  is  difficult  to  interest  customers  to  a 
buying  point.  With  improvement  ex- 
tending in  business  and  industrial  lines, 
the  seeming  indifference  of  steam  coal 
users  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  still  have  reserves  of  consider- 
able proportions. 

The  domestic  trade  is  flat,  -mth  retail 
dealers  doing  no  buying  and  worrying 
lest  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  may 
place   them    in    a    position   where    they 


PITTSBURGH 

The  monthly  report  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  indicates  that 
production  of  steel  ingots  in  April  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  36,500,000  tons  a 
year,  against  a  rate  of  32,500,000  tons 
in  March,  when  even  the  March  pro- 
duction was  the  highest  since  Novem- 
ber, 1920.  The  steel  mills  have  been 
active  buyers  of  coal  in  various  non- 
union districts,  not  merely  for  early 
deliveries  but  for  extended  periods.  The 
latest  transaction  reported  involves  the 
purchase  of  200,000  tons  of  Pocahontas 
by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
ITiere  has  been  free  buying  of  Ken- 
tucky coal,  while  it  is  understood  that 
a  good  sized  tonnage  of  coke  has  been 
bought  in  Alabama  for  water  shipment 
north  to  various  blast  furnaces. 

Connellsville  coal  has  advanced  far- 
ther, on  account  of  buying  demand 
from  the  East,  for  New  England  and 
for  a  large  steel  interest  at  Baltimore. 
Connellsville  steam  coal  is  now  $3.25@ 
$3.50,  fully  25c.  advance  in  the  week. 
Buying  of  Connellsville  coal  by  local 
and  valley  steel  interests  has  been 
lighter  in  the  past  three  weeks  than 
formerly. 

There  have  been  no  production  de- 
creases in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  it  seems  altogether  improbable  that 
the  striking  will  spread  any  more.  The 
non-union  strikers  are  staying  out  much 
better  than  was  expected,  considering 
that  they  have  not  had  the  practice  in 
striking  the  regular  members  of  the 
U.M.W,  have  had  in  the  past  quarter 
century. 

BUFFALO 

The  state  of  the  trade  naturally 
favors  some  advance  in  prices.  The  ad- 
vance is  a  dollar  or  so,  which  the  mining 
districts  began  to  ask  very  soon  after 
the  strike  started. 

The  real  strike  test  is  of  no  pay  on 
one  side  and  no  coal  on  the  other,  so  it 
is  going  to  be  some  time  yet  before  any- 
body gives  in.  It  is  reported  that  non- 
union mining  is  increasing  in  some 
parts  of  the  Allegheny  Valley.  Sales 
are  apparently  as  light  as  ever.  Con- 
sumers have  considerable  coal  yet  and 
are  not  alarmed.  Business  improves 
slowly.  The  iron  furnaces  are  ap- 
parently most  active,  but  they  are  get- 
ting their  coal  by  Lake  at  a  low  figure 
and  are  out  of  the  general  market.  Ten 
such  cargoes  arrived  last  week. 

A  fair  quotation  is  $4  for  Youghio- 
gheny  gas  lump  (next  to  none  in  mar- 
ket) ,"$3@$3.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No. 
8  steam  lump  and  $2.50@$3  for  all  mine 
run  and  slack.  To  this  add  $2.36  to 
Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other 
coals  for  freight. 

NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

All  except  two  mines  are  in  opera- 
tion, the  two  mentioned  being  in  Tria- 
delphia  District.  In  some  sections 
trouble  has  been  and  is  being  experi- 
enced in  preventing  interference  with 
the  men  who  will  work  but  upon  the 
whole  operations  are  satisfactory. 
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Cincinnati  Gateway 


Improvement  in  Buying 

Injects  Vim  Into  Market 

Smokeless  Prices  Up  with  Strong  Call 
from  Tidewater,  Steel  Mills  and  Rail- 
roads— Car  Movement  Unprecedented, 
but   Demand   Is   Even   Heavier. 

STRONGER  buying  all  around  has 
made  this  market  very  lively. 
Smokeless  coals  have  ascended  as 
the  Tidewater  call  is  strong,  steel 
mills  are  ordering  heavily  and  rail- 
road buying  is  on  the  increase.  Ton- 
nage is  getting  scarce  and  many 
shippers  are  booked  up  past  June  1. 
Car  movement  from  southeastern 
Kentucky  is  daily  making  new 
records,  but  demand  is  keeping  about 
two  leaps  in  advance  of  the  heavier 
supply. 

Pocahontas  tonnage  is  the  heaviest 
on  record  and  is  still  gaining.  New 
River  is  in  better  condition  and  more 
mines  have  resumed.  High-volatiles 
are  in  strong  demand  at  Tidewater 
and  prices  have  been  brought  to  the 
general  range  of  $3@$3.25,  which 
BOW  prevails  on  all  coals. 


CINCINNATI 

Demand  is  such  that  at  the  present 
time  little  thought  is  given  to  sizings, 
preparation  or  quality.  There  is  in 
prospect  a  lot  of  haggling  over  ship- 
ments that  will  have  to  be  threshed  out 
at  a  different  time,  for  there  is  no  great 
care  exercised  to  see  that  sales  specifi- 
cations are  being  carried  out. 

The  strengthening  Tidewater  price  of 
smokeless  was  reflected  by  an  advance 
here,  with  a  $3@$3.25  price  range 
prevailing  on  all  coals.  The  steel 
people  too  are  coming  in  stronger  and 
this  has  sent  the  price  sky-high  with 
more  orders  in  the  market  than  there  is 
coal  to  fill  them. 

In  the  bituminous  line  there  is  a 
much  scrambled  situation.  The  lake 
buying,  which  was  first  to  tilt  the  prices 
upward  has  not  let  down  in  the  least. 
The  higher  the  price,  seemingly,  the 
greater  the  interest  and  buying  orders. 
Added  to  this  is  active  buying  on  the 
part  of  another  big  railway  system, 
which  gives  an  outlet  to  the  splints. 
Southeastern  Kentucky  is  pouring  coal 
through  this  funnel  at  a  rate  that  cre- 
ates a  new  record  movement  every  day. 

Retailers  are  talking  of  advancing  the 
price  of  smokeless,  now  that  the  whole- 
sale price  has  advanced  to  $3.25  and 
their  supplies  are  more  uncertain.  Some 
of  them  are  making  for  the  price  $8  for 
lump  and  $7  for  run  of  mine,  an  upward 
tilt  of  .50c.  Bituminous  lump  is  still 
quoted  $6.50  and  screenings  at  $5. 


little  labor  trouble  at  union  strongholds 
and  labor  shortage  at  mines  that  have 
been  down  for  a  long  period  and  re- 
cently starting  up. 

Mine  run  is  the  go,  very  little  pre- 
pared being  made.  Demand  is  now 
coming  from  a  larger  variety  of  users, 
while  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of 
the  strike  most  of  the  coal  went  to  steel 
plants  and  railroads. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  The  Gulf 

The  tide  appeared  to  be  definitely 
turning  in  favor  of  the  New  River  oper- 
ators during  the  early  days  of  May 
when  a  number  of  locals  of  miners, 
after  holding  a  series  of  meetings,  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  return  to 
work.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that 
before  the  end  of  May,  most  of  the 
mines  will  be  in  operation  again.  Mar- 
ket conditions  are  helpful  in  making  a 
resumption  of  operations  possible. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  May, 
there  was  little  to  indicate  that  the 
strike  had  affected  the  Winding  Gulf 
field  in  any  way.  Production  was 
ranging  above  25,000  tons  a  day.  There 
was  a  somewhat  better  demand  than 
had  previously  existed  for  Gulf  coal. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  Rfveb 

Pocahontas  production  is  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  With  smokeless  now 
more  in  demand  mines  are  producing 
the  heaviest  tonnage  in  the  history  of 
the  field.  Although  Western  shipments 
are  unusually  heavy  and  orders  from 
Cincinnati  are  on  a  large  scale,  yet  the 
Eastern  demand  is  reaching  larger  pro- 
portions. 

Tug  River  mines  are  maintaining 
their  output  at  100,000  tons  a  week  in 
the  aggregate,  with  much  of  the  coal  so 
produced  moving  to  Western  markets. 
There  is  a  brisk  demand  both  for  mine 
run  and  screenings  among  the  steel 
manufacturers.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  a  strike  in  this  region  and  miners  are 
giving  no  thought  to  ceasing  work.  On 
the  contrary  they  are  bending  their 
efforts  toward  increasing  production. 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Demand  is  good  and  prices  a  little 
stronger.  Production  is  averaging 
around  80  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
The  loss  is   partly  car  shortage,  some 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

There  has  been  a  growing  production 
since  the  beginning  of  the  strike  and  be- 
tween 30  and  35  mines  are  now  produc- 
ing coal.  Miners  are  becoming  restless 
and  are  manifesting  a  keener  desire  to 
return  to  work.  With  the  betterment 
of   demand  prices  are  also  advancing. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  fields  are  all  in  operation  and 
some  of  them  are  producing  to  capacity. 
The  demand  in  steel  centers  is  particu- 
larly strong,  some  coal  going  into  the 
Pittsburgh  District.  Lake  business  is 
also  growing.  There  is  no  industrial 
trouble  in  this  region  to  mar  produc- 
tion and  earnings  of  miners  are  larger 
than  they  ever  were. 

Thacker  production  has  now  reached 
145,000  tons  a  week  and  "no  market" 


losses  have  been  reduced  to  about  13 
per  cent  of  capacity.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  interference  with  operations 
because  of  the  strike,  although  the 
union  still  claims  the  existence  of  a 
strike  in  this  territory.  Market  condi- 
tions are  propitious  for  a  large  produc- 
tion with  the  demand  growing  from  day 
to  day. 

NORTHJIASTERN    KENTUCKY 

The  strike  is  not  affecting  this  dis- 
trict except  as  to  one  or  two  mines  pro- 
ducing domestic  and  steam  coal.  The- 
principal  demand  is  for  byproduct  gas 
coal  and  mines  have  all  they  can  do  to. 
handle  the  growing  volume  of  business. 
Lake  shipments  are  also  heavy.  The- 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  L.  &  N.  are 
taxed  to  handle  the  heavy  tonnage  ten- 
dered them. 


West 


KANSAS  CITY 

The  situation  remains  unchanged.  So 
does  the  drowsy  demand.  If  mines 
could  reopen  today  it  is  doubtful  if" 
there  would  be  enough  call  for  coal  to 
justify  operating.  Apparently  there  is 
more  fuel  in  storage  than  was  sup- 
posed. It  will  last  at  least  another 
month.  Expectation  of  lower  freight 
rates  keep  some  buyers  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Dealers,  having  been  so  badly 
stung  on  spring  stocking  last  year,  that 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  stock  now. 
When  the  late  summer  arrives  and  de- 
mand picks  up,  they  may  be  unable  to 
meet  the  demand  even  at  high  prices. 


DENVER 

No  change  has  been  made  in  market 
prices  since  the  wage  reduction  Nov.  1, 
1921,  by  many  of  the  large  operators. 
Domestic  coal  is  selling  at  $5  per  ton 
for  lump  and  $4.50  for  nut.  Mine  run 
is  quoted  at  $3.50,  while  slack  varies 
from  $1.50@$2  a  ton. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Utah  production  for  April  was  255,- 
319  net  tons,  which  is  a  decrease  of 
about  30,000  tons  under  the  production 
of  the  month  before.  The  public,  after 
its  flurry  of  interest  in  the  gun-play  of 
10  days  ago  at  one  or  two  points  in 
the  mining  fields,  now  is  apathetic 
again  toward  the  whole  strike  situa- 
tion. A  drop  in  freight  rates  to  the 
coast  is  expected  to  stimulate  shipping 
to  coal   markets   in  that  direction. 


Canada 

TORONTO 

The  market  continues  very  quiet,  and 
the  coal  situation  excites  but  little 
interest,  owing  to  the  slackness  in  the 
demand.  Retailers  are  generally 
stocked  up  sufficiently  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements on  the  present  scale  for 
many  weeks  to  come,  and  have  so  far 
made  no  change  in  prices  to  correspond 
with  the  advance  at  the  mines. 

Quotations  are  as  foUows: 

Anthracite  egg,  stove  and  nut $15.50 

Pea   14.00 

Bituminous  steam 9.25®9.75 

Domestic   lump 11.25 

Cannel 16.00 

Wholesale  f.o.b.  cars  destination : 

3   in.  lump   »8.S»O$9.00. 

Slack     7. 26©    7.75 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ALABAMA 

The  Birmingham  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co., 

which  has  conducted  an  extensive  retail 
coal  business  in  Birmingham  for  over  thirty 
years,  has  retired  from  this  branch  of  its 
activities  and  disposed  of  its  business  to 
the  Ivy  leaf  &  Piper  Coal  Co.  The  latter 
already  operates  a  number  of  retail  yards 
in  the"  city. 

ALASKA 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  the  operation  of  two 
coal  mines  in  the  Chickaloon  District, 
which  have  been  under  development  by  the 
Navy  and  which  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  Interior  Department.  It  is  hoped  to 
lease  the  mines  to  some  responsible  en- 
gineering or  coal  mining  company  possess- 
ing the  commercial  experience  and  financial 
resources  necessary  to  develop  and  operate 
with  a  primary  object  of  supplying  coal 
for  Naval  purposes.  The  detailed  plans 
were  discussed  with  a  number  of  companies. 
and  were  definitely  considered  by  four 
firms.  Of  these,  the  take  &  Export  Corp- 
oration, of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  the 
only  one  considering  the  prospects  suffi- 
ciently godd  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a 
preliminary  field  and  engineering  exami- 
nation. Accordingly,  the  department  has 
agreed  to  give  that  company  until  July 
15  to  complete  an  examination  of  the  mines 
and  possible  markets  and  to  make  an  offer 
for   leasing  and   operation. 

COLORADO 

Arrangements  have  been  made  tor  the 
transfer  of  B.  W.  Dyer,  federal  mine  in- 
spector for  Alaska,  to  the  position  of  dis- 
trict supervisor  of  the  coal  leasing  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  headquarters 
at    Denver. 


The     Illinois     Coal     &     Coke     Corporation 

has  completely  rebuilt  the  headframe  at 
the  Empire  Mine  No.  1  at  Springfield  and 
is  repairing  and  remodeUng  the  shaker 
screens   at   the   same    property. 

The  remaining  machinery  and  property 
of  the  Old  Abe  .Mining  Co.,  at  Du  Quoin, 
ha-s  been  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  Robert 
Eaton,  of  Sunfleld,  who  was  the  highest 
bidder.  The  mine  was  operated  by  the 
Kanawha  Fuel  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  A. 
S.  Austin,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
plant,   has  returned   to   Milwaukee. 

The  North  Mine,  at  Royalton,  of  the 
Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  undergoing 
some  extensive  repairs  and  improvements 
during  the  shutdown.  The  main  shaft  of 
the  mine  is  being  enlarged.  New  cages 
will  be  installed  and  when  the  shaft  is 
completed  five-ton  cars  will  be  used  under- 
ground  instead  of  two-ton  cars  now  used. 

T  S.  Coasins,  president  of  the  Majestic 
Oil  Gas  &  Refining  Co.,  Du  Quoin,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  into  the  oil 
fields  of  Oklahoma.  He  divides  his  time 
between  the  oil  and  coal  business,  being 
general  superintendent  for  the  Equitable 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  operating  at  Herrin. 
Du    Quoin    and   Johnston    City. 


Special  agents  of  insurance  companies 
report  that  very  little  strike  insuranc«  has 
been  written  in  Kentucky  this  spring  for 
coal  mines,  the  operators  having  refused  to 
consider  such  insurance,  even  at  low  rates 
at  which  it  was  written. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  Coal  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration organized  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
White  L.  Moss  and  associates,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pineville,  will  establish  offices 
and  maintain  a  selling  agency  either  at 
Hazard  or  Whitesburg.  This  company  will 
do  business  in   the   eastern   Kentucky  field. 

Ordered  abandoned  a  short  time  ago  and 
then  dismantling  halted  by  telegraphic  in- 
structions, the  town  of  Cherry,  is  awaiting 
definite  word  as  to  the  plans  of  the  St. 
Paul  Coal  Co.  as  to  the  Cherry  Mine.  The 
company  recently  announced  that  it  had 
been  found  cheaper  to  purchase  fuel  than  to 
continue  operations  in  the  northern  Illinois 
field.  This  was  accompanied  by  instruc- 
tions to  dismantle  the  workings  at  Cherry. 
Then  residents  of  the  town,  realizing  that 
the  order  meant  doom  for  the  town,  sent  a 
petition  to  the  general  office  of  the  company 
setting  forth  the  hardships  which  the 
abandonment  order  would  work.  Cherry  is 
now  awaiting  the  final  decision  of  the  St. 
Paul  Coal  Company  with   interest. 


ILLINOIS 

The  question  of  purchasing  power  for 
coal  mines  versus  generating  power  by  the 
mines  themselves  in  groups  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  on  the  evening  of  May  22 
in  Chicago  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago section,  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers ;  the  Chicago  section, 
.American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  and  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers.  Three  papers  will  be  read : 
■'Central  Station  Power  for  Coal  Mines," 
bv  J.  C.  Damon,  engineer  of  the  West  Penn 
Power  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  "Purchased 
Power  for  Coal  Mines,"  by  J.  Paul  Clay- 
ton, vice-president  of  The  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co.,  and  "Purchased  Power 
for  Coal  Mines,"  developing  the  idea  of 
group  generation,  bv  W.  C.  Adams,  of 
Allen  &  Garcia,  Chicago.  The  meeting  will 
be  in  the  rooms  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Engineers,  1735  Monadnock  Building,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Union  Fuel  Co..  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago  and  six  mines  at  Springfield, 
has  been  reorganized.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  W.  H.  ieland  was  elected 
vice-president  and  general  manager  in  full 
charge  of  sales  and  operation.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  lay  down  a  new  program  of  pro- 
gress tor  the  company  and  to  build  up  a 
new  organization  to  handle  its  business. 
Mr.  Deland  was  once  a  vice-president  of 
the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  and  recently  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Consumers  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  Giving  up  his  other  con- 
nections, he  will  now  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  Union.  I>.  J.  Pulllam.  who  was  pres- 
ident and  prime  mover  behind  the  old  Union 
Fuel  Co..  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  other  officers  chosen  in  the 
reorganization  are  George  F.  Goodnow. 
president.  Fred  H.  Baschen,  treasurer  and 
B.   F.    Bliss,    secretary. 

W.  A.  Brewerton.  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Sangamon  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Springfield 
recently. 

F.  A.  Brazelton,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  O'Gara  Coal  Co..  Chicago,  was  a 
visitor  recently  at  the  company's  offices  In 
Harrisburg.  He  also  visited  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of   Harrisburg. 

4.  B.  Burkhardt,  superintendent  of  the 
Security  Coal  &  Mining  Co..  at  Duquoin, 
Is  enjoying  a  vacation  of  several  weeks  at 
OkawviUe. 


INDIANA 

Suit  for  $5,000  in  wages  was  filed  by 
eighty-six  coal  miners  recently  in  the  Van- 
derburgh probate  court  against  the  BlaJ'' 
Coal  Co.,  which  concern  is  bankrupt,  ine 
company  has  not  operated  for  several 
months  and  an  Evansville  attorney  was 
named   receiver  some   time   ago. 

Special  Judge  James  A.  Blackburn  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  in  the  Gibson  Circuit  Cotirt 
has  sustained  a  defense  motion  to  quash  tne 
indictment  in  the  case  of  the  State  against 
the  Big  Four  Coal  Co.  and  Edward  J.  Hat- 
chett.  The  defendants  were  charged  with 
a  misdemeanor  in  their  alleged  failure  to 
ventilate  properly  the  Liberty  Mine  at 
Francisco,  Ind.,  Feb.  16,  1921  when  four 
men  were  killed  by  an  explosion.  The 
court  held  the  indictment  was  faulty. 
However,  he  ruled  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  indictable  for  the  offense 
charged  and  ordered  the  case  resubmitted 
to  the  grand  jury  or  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney himself  to  file  a  new  charge.  Early 
this  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  state 
to  convict  Charles  Wilder,  superintendent 
at  the  mine  of  manslaughter  in  the  same 
connection,  but  he  was  acquitted. 

Charles  Martindale.  of  Indianapolis, 
master  in  chancery  of  the  Federal  Court, 
has  fixed  July  3  as  the  last  date  on  which 
claims  can  be  filed  with  James  A.  C°°P?''' 
a  Terre  Haute  attorney,  receiver  for  the 
Roland-Power  Consolidated  Collieries  Co. 
The  company  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy 
on    April    22. 

The  Diamond  Block  Mining  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, has  been  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000.  The  directors  are  A.  B. 
Rabe,  William  B.  Paul  and  William  H. 
Stephens. 


KENTUCKY 

Recent  heavy  rains  on  Martins  and 
Catrons  Creek  branches  of  the  L.  &■  N.. 
out  of  Harlan,  have  interrupted  service  to 
a  large  extent.  About  three  miles  out  on 
I'atrons  Creek  200  ft.  or  more  of  main-line 
track  was  washed  away,  and  two  trestles 
were  put  out  of  commission.  This  cut  out 
car  service  for  several  days  to  part  of 
the  mines  on  this  branch,  including:  Harlan 
Fuel  Co.,  Bowling  Mining  Co..  Mahan- 
EUison  Mining  Co.  aiid  Perkins-Harlam 
Coal    Co. 

Recent  charter  changes  in  Kentucky  were 
as  follows:  Elkhorn  Block  Coal  Co..  Ash- 
land, increasing  capital  from  $15,000  to 
$125,000;  Middle  West  Coal  Co..  Ashland, 
reducing  capital  from  $100,000  to  $10,000; 
Consumers  Coal  Association.  Ijouisville. 
$10,000.  J.  A.  Woolfolk.  T.  H.  Hicks  and 
W.  H.  Roose:  Harvey  Jellico  Coal  Co.. 
amended  articles  placing  number  of  di- 
rectors at  five,  and  changing  meeting  place 
from  Louisville  to  Pineville :  amendment 
signed  by  Edward  H.  Jewett,  Walter 
Brooks  and  L.  H.  Stone. 


MISSOURI 

The    Central     Coal    &    Coke    Co..    had    a 

cave-in  at  the  Fleming  Mine,  located  on 
the  Wabash  and  Santa  Fe,  at  Camden. 
This  mine  was  first  opened  in  1876  and  has 
been  in  operation  only  spasmodically, 
account  of  the  high  cost  and  mining  con- 
ditions. 

In  1915  an  economical  method  to  oper- 
ate the  mine  was  hit  upon  and  it  was 
opened  in  1917  and  has  continued  to  re- 
turn a  revenue  from  that  time  on.  The 
coal  seam  at  Camden  is  thin  and  the  roof 
and    bottom    are    bad. 

Carl  Hirdler.  for  over  thirty  years  traffic 
manager  and  manager  of  the  smithing  coal 
department  of  the  Sligo  Iron  Store  Co.  of 
St.  Louis,  severed  his  connections  with  that 
company  on  May  1  to  act  in  a  similar 
capacity  with  the  Wallace  Coal  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis. 


NEW  YORK 

Many  coal  firms  in  New  York  City  have 
changed  their  addresses  since  May  1. 
.\mong  these  are  the  following:  Johnstown 
Coal  St  Coke  Co.,  from  80  Broad  St.  to  11 
Broadway ;  E.  H.  Russell,  Inc.,  transporta- 
tion, from  80  Broad  St.  to  11  Broadway: 
The  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  from  32 
Broadway  to  1  Broadway ;  The  Coale  Cor- 
poration, from  11  Stone  St.  to  1  Broadway; 
Pilling  &  Co..  from  71  Broadway  to  2  Rec- 
tor St. :  Cosgrove  &  Co..  from  149  Broadway 
to  40  Rector  St. ;  The  I-ee  Coal  Co.,  from  2 
West  45th  St.  to  the  Whitehall  Bldg..  17 
Battery  Place. 

S.  P.  Woodside  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Coal,  Coke  &  Iron  Ore  Com- 
mittee, Central  Freight  Association  Ter- 
ritory, 143  Liberty  St.,  succeeding  J.  C. 
Venning,  resigned. 


OHIO 

Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  decreasing  the  capital  ©f  the 
Walter-Wallingford  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
from  $100,000   to  $20,000. 

M.  T.  Roach,  president  of  the  Logan- 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co..  with  headquarters  at 
Charleston,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati market. 

William  Pritchard,  vice-president  of  the 
Long  Flame  Coal  Co.,  of  Stowe.  W.  Va., 
spent  the  first  few  days  of  May  in  Cincin- 
nati  on    business. 

The  I\T  Branch  Coal  Co.  of  Ivaton,  W. 
Va.,  was  represented  in  the  Cincinnati  mar- 
ket a  few  days  ago  by  John  W.  Moore. 

H.  S.  Gay,  representing  the  Gay  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  was  a  visitor  a  few  days  ago  in 
Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

..^mong  coal  companies  recently  incorpor- 
ated are:  G.  J.  Walsh  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, mining,  preparing,  selling  and  dealing 
in  coal  and  coke:  capital.  $35,000;  treas- 
urer, Robert  W.  Griffith.  Incorporators: 
George  J.  Walsh.  Robert  W.  Griffith  and 
J.  Watson  Harper.  Germanto'wn.  Phila- 
ddelphia.  Rutland  Fuel  Co..  Pittsburgh, 
mining  coal  and  leasing,  owning  coal  lands  ; 
capital,  $20,000  :  treasurer.  Teddy  R.  Wine- 
man,  Derry.  Incorporators:  David  L. 
Gensbigler,  Charles  M.  Kemp  and  Teddy 
R.  Wineman,  Derry.  Rose  &  McGregor  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  leasing,  buying,  selling  and 
dealing  in  coal  lands  and  mining :  capital. 
$100.000 :  treasurer.  Roy  Rose,  Sewickley. 
Incorporators:  Roy  Rose.  C.  C.  McGregor. 
Pittsburgh,  and  F.  J.  McGregor,  Crafton. 
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The  Central  Coal  Association,  Altoona, 
has  issued  an  interesting  15 -page  booklet, 
"The  Coal  Strike  in  Central  Pennsylvania." 

J.  J.  Gibson,  manager  of  the  supply  sales 
department  of  the  We.stinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co.,  becomes  assistant  to 
vice-president  in  the  new  plan  o£  organiza- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  a  merchandis- 
ing sales  department.  A.  A.  Brown  is 
appointed  manager  of  syndicate  operations ; 
J.  S.  Trltle,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  of- 
Bce  becomes  manager  of  the  merchandising 
sales  department  ;  T.  J.  Pace,  assistant 
manager  of  the  supply  department  becomes 
manager  of  the  supply  sales  department  ;  C. 
E.  .\llen.  manager  of  the  central  station  di- 
vision of  the  Chicago  office,  becomes  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Louis  office;  George  Baily, 
assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  supply  de- 
partment, becomes  supervisor  of  distribut- 
ing agents ;  M.  C.  Morrow,  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Products  Co..  becomes  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  merchandising  sales  depart- 
ment, and  J.  J.  Dorney,  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Division,  St.  Louis  office,  becomes 
assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  mer- 
chandising department. 

All  operating  mines  in  the  coke  region 
have  held  their  own  or  shown  slight  gains 
recently,  except  the  Reliance  Coke  Co..  at 
Denbo,  near  Brownsville.  It  is  located  on 
the  Monongahela  River  between  two  union 
mines  of  the  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  and  was 
forced  to  suspend  after  making  a  start. 
The  Mather  Collieries  Co.,  is  nearly  normal 
and  Crucible  P\iel  Co.  is  running  70  per 
cent.  The  Crystal  plant  of  the  Hillman 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  only  one  of  its  coke 
region  plants  it  has  been  able  to  keep  going 
steadily,    increased    till    it    is    now    normal. 

Edward  E.  Clemmer,  of  Brownsville, 
world  war  veteran,  and  until  recently  on 
the  engineer  corps  of  Alicia  No.  1  and  No. 
2  coal  and  coke  plants  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co.,  has  been  appointed  county  engi- 
neer. 

With  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
practically  at  a  standstill,  the  number  of 
mine  fatalities  during  April  decreased  from 
87  in  March  to  38,  according  to  figures 
made  public  by  Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Industry.  Tlie 
total  number  of  fatalities  for  April  was 
104.  compared  with  172  for  March,  in  all 
industries.  This  is  the  lowest  fatal  record 
tor   any   month    this   year. 

.A.S  far  as  can  be  learned  no  clues  have 
been  found  that  would  lead  to  the  appre- 
hension of  incendiaries  who  recently  de- 
stroyed the  blacksmith  shop  at  the  Coalville 
Mine  of  the  Penfleld  Coal  St  Coke  Co., 
Weedville,  with  a  resultant  loss  of  from 
J6.000   to  $8,000. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the 
Spruks  Coal  Co.  breaker  at  Childs,  near 
Carbondale.  The  breaker  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  Spruks  company,  of 
Scranton  from  the  Stone  Coal  Co.  This 
morning's  blaze  means  a  loss  of  between 
$40,000   and    $50,000. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is  replacing 
the  steam  equipment  at  the  Colonial  No.  3 
plant,  at  Grindstone,  Fayette  County,  with 
electric  equipment,  power  to  be  furnished 
by  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  who  is  now- 
running  the  line  from  the  Brownsville,  sub- 
station to  that  point.  The  Frick  company 
will  distribute  the  power  to  some  of  the 
other  nearby  plants,  among  them  being 
the  new  big  river  plant  it  is  putting  in 
near  Fayette  City  ;  where  coal  from  several 
mines,  which  are  connected  together  on  the 
inside,  will  be  assembled  underground  for 
river  loading. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Testing  Materials, 
to  be  held  June  26-30  at  Atlantic  City,  the 
Seventh  Session,  on  June  29,  will  be  devoted 
to  coal,  coke,  timber  and  shipping  contain- 
ers. The  report  of  committee  D-5  will  be 
heard  on  recommending  revisions  in  stand- 
ard rtiethods  of  sampling  coal  and  in  the 
tentative  method  of  testing  for  fusibility  of 
coal  ash.  Hubb  Bell  will  present  a  paper 
^nat  P^,^*'^,,''P,'''''"'='^*'°"S  for  purchasing 
?a^f„,o  •■  R'cketts  will  outline  governing 
factors  m  coal  purchase  and  present  a  basis 
tents  ""'"^   "'   differing    ash    con- 


TEXAS 

Work  has  started  on  the  construction  of 
the  coal  bunkermg  plant  of  the  Channel 
«  .  Co.,  near  Houston.  This  will  be  the 
first  ship  bunkering  plant  to  be  built  on 
the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  and  is  being 
?.,"''*/-.u"^'^'",^i'^''''>'->''^ar  franchise  granted 
the  Channel  Coal  Co.  The  first  unit  has 
aji  estimated  cost  of  $48,000.  Modern  ma- 
chmery  and  equipment  for  unloading  coal 
trom    ships    and    barges    will    be    installed. 


VIRGINIA 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  Richmond  has  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  &  E.vport  Co. 
was  allowed  the  sum  of  $16,318.24,  repre- 
senting 897  tons  of  mine  run  confiscated  by 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  in  August.  1920,  for 
fuel  purposes,  at  Bluefield,  this  coal  being 
confiscated  enroute  to  Lambert's  Point  for 
export.  The  appeal  court  holds  that  in  as- 
certaining damages,  the  value  of  the  credit 
the  plaintiff  would  have  received  in  the  pool 
at  Lambert's  Point  should  have  been  made 
the  determining  factor,  instead  of  the  price 
of  the  coal  at  the  mine.  Inasmuch  as  the 
market  was  falling  somewhat  at  the  time, 
it  is  indicated  by  the  records  that  the  value 
of  the  coal  in  the  pool  would  have  been  less 
than  the  purcliase  price.  The  coal  was  se- 
cured from  the  Old  Dominion  Coal  Corpora- 
tion. Following  confiscation  that  company 
sued  the  Fort  Dearborn  company  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Kanawha  County  and  was 
awarded  the  amount  of  the  sales  price. 


Dock  men  of  Duluth  and  Superior  held 
a  meeting  recently  at  Superior,  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  to  reduce  risk  of  loss  bv 
tornado.  Twenty-four  docks  at  the  Head- 
ot-the-Lakes  were  represented  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  FeUenz  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  which 
operates  a  dock  yard  near  Racine  St., 
Milwaukee,  will  soon  displace  its  present 
figure-4  derrick  hoist  with  an  electrically 
operated  steel  bridge  hoist,  which  will  un- 
load coal  from  vessels  at  the  rate  of  500 
tons  per  hour.  Other  improvements,  includ- 
ing railway  tracks  and  increased  storage 
room  are  being  made.  The  FeUenz  dock  is 
one  of  the  oldest  retail  coal  yards  in 
Milwaukee. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Fairmont,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  was  a 
recent  visitor  in  the  Clarksburg  district. 

Clarence  D.  Robinson,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing operators  of  the  Fairmont  region  was 
called  to  Winchester,  Va.,  not  long  ago, 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  Robin- 
son, who  had  been  ill  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter. 

It  has  been  possible  for  the  Penn-Mary 
Coal  Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  to  resume 
operations  at  several  of  Its  plants  in  Pres- 
ton and  Monongalia  counties  in  northern 
West  Virginia,  five  mines  of  the  company 
now   being   in   operation. 

Two  companies  heretofore  in  idleness 
have  resumed  operations  on  the  Charleston 
Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  They  are 
the  Copen  Creek  Coal  Co..  operating  at 
Copen  and  the  Braxton  &  Pittsbnrgh  Coal 
Co.,  operating  in  the  same  vicinity.  The 
mines  of  both  companies  have  been  shut 
down  for   some   time. 

Recently  an  explosion  occurred  in  the 
Summerlee  Mine  of  the  New  Biver  Co.,  at 
Summerlee.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion 
old  timbers  were  being  shot  out  near  the 
shaft  bottom,  preparatory  to  retimbering, 
for  which  purpose  permissible  explosives 
were  used.  Shots  were  fired  from  the  sur- 
face by  means  of  a  battery.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  explosion  was  caused  by 
stirred  up  coal  dust  and  an  excess  of  ex- 
plosives. The  blast  caused  considerable 
damage  in  and  about  the  hoisting  and  the 
air  shafts,  partially  closing  them. 

An  important  event  in  the  Wyoming 
County  field  at  the  end  of  April  was  the 
shipment  of  the  first  car  of  coal  from  the 
new  plant  of  the  Baleigh-Wyoming  Coal 
Co.,  at  Glen  Rogers.  Two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  company,  composed  large- 
ly of  Boston  capitalists,  started  develop- 
ment work  on  a  large  tract  in  Wyoming 
County,  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Scholz 
and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  this 
one  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  the 
state.  It  is  possible  with  the  equipment 
and  machinery  installed  to  hoist  coal  at  the 
rate  of  6.000  tons  every  shift.  The  Beckley 
seam  of  coal  is  to  be  mined  from  shafts 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  600  ft.  In  order  to 
make  development  of  this  coal  possible  the 
Virginian  Ry.  extended  its  line  from 
Maben  up  Milam  Branch  of  Guyan  River 
for  a   distance   of   sixteen  miles. 

The  American  Coal  Co.,  of  Alleghany 
County,  McComas,  in  the  Pocahontas  field, 
has  contracted  with  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Co.  for  the  installation  of  a  dry  cleaning 
plant  at  its  Crane  Creek  operation.  Slack 
coal  from  this  operation  was  given  a  thor- 
ough test  at  the  plant  of  The  American 
Coal  Cleaning  Co..  at  Welch,  and  the  re- 
duction of  ash  made  by  these  tables  so  im- 
pressed the  mining  company  that  it  de- 
termined to  replace  its  washery  with  the 
dry  plant.  This  installation  is  made  in 
ronjunction  with  the  construction  of  a  steel 
Marcus    tipple. 

II.  H.  Morris,  former  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  is  now 
located  in  Huntington,  as  resident  man- 
ager for  the  Wholesale  Coal  Co.,  and  the 
Bertha    Coal   Co.,   of  Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
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Vancouver  Island   District 

Mine  Tons 
Western      Fuel       Corporation      of 

Canada,    Nanaimo 64,890 

Canadian  Collieries  (D)  Ltd. 

Comox    24,108 

Extension    20,206 

South   Wellington    8  610 

Granby  Cons.  M.  S.  &  P.  Co 26,787 

Nanoose    Wellington    Collieries...  8,750 

Old  Wellington   (King  &  Foster) .  .  513 

Total     153.864 

Nicola-Princet«n    District 

Middlesboro    Collieries 5,473 

Fleming    Coal   Co 3,109 

Coalmont    Collieries     11,671 

Princeton  Coal  &  Land  Co 2,003 

Total    22,256 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  District 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co. 

Coal    Creek    56,780 

Michel    33,240 

Corbin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Corbin..  7,430 

Total     97,458 

Grand  Total    273,570 


QUEBEC 

Soft  coal  is  being  imported  into  Montreal 
by  sea  from  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
coal  fields  cheaper  than  it  can  be  brought 
from  Sydney.  N.  S.  All  large  consumers 
are  stocked  sufficiently  to  provide  tor  their 
requirements  for  several  months.  Since  the 
opening  of  navigation  two  steamers  have 
arrived  laden  with  coal  from  Norfolk.  Va., 
and  three  others  are  on  the  way.  The  coal 
was  shipped  since  the  strike  and  is  from 
non-union  mines.  The  Dominion  Coal  Co.. 
although  it  usually  has  its  yards  empty  by 
May  1,  has  on  hand  54,000  tons  of  coal, 
carried  over  from  the  winter. 


WISCONSIN 

The  10-ton  bridge  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  dock  of  the  Superior  Coal  & 
Dock  Co..  Superior,  will  be  ready  for  work 
early  in  Jul.v.  This  will  materially  add 
to   the  handling  facilities  of  the  dock. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Godfrey  M.  S.  Tait  announces  the  re- 
moval of  his  office  to  808  Eighteenth  St.. 
N.  W.,  where  he  will  continue  the  prepara- 
tion of  coal  property  valuations  as  a  guide 
to  investors,  banking  houses,  and  for  ob- 
taining tax  adjustments. 

XJ.  B,  Mansfield  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  section  of  the  Geological  Survey  de- 
\'oted  to   non-metalliferous  deposits. 

W.  T.  lAie  is  continuing  a  study  for  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  oil  sands  in  southern  Wyoming. 

Charles  Butts  is  investigating  the  strati- 
graphy and  the  paleontology  of  the  lower 
paleozoic  formations  in  Georgia.  Alabama 
and  Tennessee. 

J.  D.  Sears.  James  Gillnly  and  W.  H. 
Bradley  will  do  geological  work  In  Moffat 
County,  Colorado,  during  the  coming  field 
season. 

A.  E.  Fath  and  W.  W.  Brnbey  are  to 
make  a  study  of  oil  prospects  in  that  part 
of  eastern  Wyoming  which  borders  on  the 
Black  Hills. 

D.  F.  Hewett  is  looking  into  reported  dis- 
coveries of  oil  near  Fallon,  Nevada.  While 
in  the  state  he  will  make  a  study  of  the 
application  of  aluminum  salts  to  certain 
soils. 

A.  F.  Melcher  will  make  a  study  of  the 
porosity  of  oil  sands  in  the  Burbank  field 
of  Oklahoma,  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 

As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  oil.  near 
Avon.  Mont.,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
has  sent  A.  J.  Collier  to  the  region  to  study 
its  geology. 

C.  E.  Dobbin,  A.  H.  Redfleld  and  J.  E. 
Hoffmeister  have  been  assigned  to  work  »n 
the  coal  fields  of  Garfield  County,  Mont.,  for 
the  U.  S.   Geological  Survey. 
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A  study  o£  the  pleistocene  and  tertiary 
deposits  of  the  Columbia  plateau  of  eastern 
Washington  and  the  neighboring  parts  ot 
Idaho  is  to  be  made  during  this  field  season 
by  J.  T.  Pardee,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey. 

An  examination  of  the  Wasatch  plateau 
coal  fields  is  to  made  by  E.  M.  bpieker 
and  J.  B.  Kby  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 
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Recent  Patents 


Traffic  News 


In  the  complaint  of  the  Clay  County  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner 
recommends  that  rates  on  coal  from  points 
on  the  Horse  Creek  branch  of  the  Cumber- 
land &  Manchester  R.R.  to  interstate  desti- 
nations are  unreasonable  because  they  ex- 
ceed bv  more  than  10c.  the  rates  to  the 
same  destinations  from  points  on  the  mam 
line  of  the  road. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Northwestern 
Traffic  and  Service  Bureau  an  examiner 
recommends  that  rates  on  hard  coal  from 
Milwaukee,  originally  consigned  to  Vesta. 
Minn ,  diverted  in  transit  at  Sanburn, 
Minn.,  and  reconsigned  to  Darfur,  Minn., 
were  not  unreasonable. 

Edward  E.  MarshaU,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
complained  against  unreasonable  rates  on 
coke  from  Elkhorn,  W.  Va.,  to  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  suspended  until  August 
13  the  proposed  cancellation  of  joint 
through  rates  on  bituminous  and  cannel 
coal  from  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
Group  No.  1  points,  located  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  various  destinations  on  the  Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester &  Pittsburgh,  located  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  C.  Keiss  Coal  Co.,  of  Cheboygan, 
Wis.  in  a  complaint  to  the  commission 
alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  coal  from 
Pittston,  Avoca  and  Dunmore,  Pa.,  to  St. 
Paul   and   Minneapolis. 

The  Megeath  Coal  Co.,  of  Omaha,  alleges 
unreasonable  rates  on  coal  from  Winton, 
Wyo.,  to  points  in  California,  Nevada. 
Utah,   Oregon,    Idaho  and   Montana. 

The  commission  has  assigned  for  hearing 
at  Washington,  May  22,  the  matter  of  di- 
visions of  joint  rates  on  coal  between  the 
Ohio  &  Kentucky  By.,  and  the  I.ouisTille 
&   Nashville. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  M.  E.  Case  Coal 
Co.  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that 
the  commission  is  without  jurisdiction  to 
consider  intrastate  rates  on  coal  from  La 
Marsh,  111.,  to  Galesburg,  111.,  moving  sub- 
sequent to  the  termination  of  Federal  con- 
trol, on  the  state  of  facts  presented. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Idaho 
has  complained  against  unreasonable  com- 
modity rates  from  and  to  points  on  the 
Boise  Valley  Traction  Co.  lines  by  reason 
of  failure  to  establish  joint  through  rates. 
The  commission  asks  for  joint  rates  on  coal 
and  other  products. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  I.oogootee  Fire 
Clay  Products  Co.,  the  commission  decides 
that  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
Wheatland  to  Vincennes  Ind.,  and  from 
Montgomery  and  Cannellburg  to  Loogootee, 
Ind..  during  Federal  control  were  un- 
reasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Burns  &  Hancock 
Fire  Brick  &  Clay  Co..  the  commission  de- 
cides that  the  rates  on  mine  run  bituminous 
coal  from  certain  mines  in  the  Clinton  and 
Brazil  districts  in  Indiana  to  the  company's 
plants  at  West  Montezuma,  Brazil  and  near 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  during  Federal  Control 
were  unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Crookston  Gas 
Co..  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends  that 
shipments  of  coke  from  St.  Paul  to  points 
in  Minnesota  from  June  2.5.  1318.  to  the 
end  ot  Federal  control  were  overcharged 
and  that  the  company  is  entitled  to  repara- 
tion. Complaint  covering  shipments  from 
March  1.  to  Sept.  1,  1920.  are  recommended 
to  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

Rehearing  of  the  complaint  ot  the 
Ronndnp  Coal  Mining:  Co.  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Northwestern  Coal  Dock 
Operators'  Association,  which  asks  the  com- 
mission to  fix  rates  on  coal  from  Roundup. 
Mont.,  to  points  in  South  Dakota  upon  a 
basis  higher  than  the  scale  adopted  in  the 
Holmes  &  Hallowell  case,  making  allowance 
for  adverse  transportation  conditions  pre- 
vailing from  Roundup  to  South  Dakota 
points  as  compared  with  favorable  condi- 
tions from  Duluth  to  the  same  destinations. 
It  is  said  the  rates  from  Roundup  are  so 
low  that  they  constitute  an  undue  prejudice. 


Miner's  Blasting  Battery.  Joseph  S. 
Beeneck,  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  1,408,435.  March 
7  1922.  Filed  July  10,  1919;  serial  No. 
309,948. 

Device  for  Crusliing  Coal  and  Other 
Materials.  Charles  A.  Klonian,  Bellevue, 
Pa  1  408,607.  March  7,  1922.  Filed  June 
25, '1919;   serial  No.  306.612. 

Coal  Distillation  Retort.  Arthur  Roberts, 
Evanston.    111.,    assignor    to    American    Coke 

6  Chemical  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  1,408,640. 
March  7.  1922.  Filed  Sept.  15.  1916;  serial 
No  120,351.  Renewed  Feb.  13.  1920;  serial 
No.  358,432. 

Coal  I>adder.  W.  H.  Towpe,  Otto  M. 
Thjimoe  and  W.  B.  Mercer,  Chicago,  111., 
1  408,659.  March  7,  1922.  Filed  Dec.  3, 
1920;  serial  No.    428,081. 

I'ndercntting  Machine.  Prank  L.  O. 
Wadsworth,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  assignor  to  the 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1,408,662. 
March  7.  1922.  Filed  April  13.  1912  ;  serial 
No  690.486.  Renewed  Nov.  24,  1919  ; 
serial    No.    340,239. 

Mine  Car.  Daniel  C,  Mulvihill.  Han- 
nibal, Mo..  1,408,767.  March  7,  1922.  Filed 
Dec.    20,    1920 ;   serial   No.    432,083. 

Mine-Car  Bearing  and  Axle.  James  C. 
Gaskill,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  1,408,878.  March 

7  1922.  Filed  Dec.  15,  1921  ;  serial  No. 
522,566. 

Method  of  Mining  Coal.  Richard  Battey, 
Black  Diamond,  Wash..  1.408.971.  March 
7  1922.  Filed  Aug.  30,  1920;  serial  No. 
406,821. 

Gathering-Reel  Mounting  for  Mine  toco- 
motives.  William  E.  Wolfe,  Wilder.  Va., 
assignor  to  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corp.,  Dante, 
Va.  1.409,328.  March  14.  1922.  Filed 
March  18,  1920  ;  serial  No.   366,936. 

Mining  Machine.  George  F.  Dillig,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa..  1,409.532.  March  14,  1922. 
Filed  June  9,  1920;  serial  No.  387,540. 

Fastener  for  Mine-Car  Doors.  John 
Wvsock,  Plymouth.  Pa.,  assignor  of  one- 
third  to  Anthonv  Visotski,  Wilkes-Barre, 
1.409.635.  March  14,  1922.  Filed  May  20, 
1920  ;  serial  No.   382,847. 

Coal  Agitator  for  Mechanical  Stokers. 
Robert  S.  Riley,  Worcester,  Mass.,  assignor 
to  Sanford  Riley  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wor- 
cester, 1,409.972.  March  21,  1922.  Filed 
April  13,   1917;   serial  No.    161,862. 

Self-Dnmping  IVIine  Cage.  William  B. 
Reynolds.  Roundup,  Mont.,  1.410.124. 
March  21,  1922.  Filed  Oct.  9,  1920;  serial 
Xo.   415.757. 

Means  for  Feeding  and  Mixing  Powdered 
Coal  and  .4ir.  Wm.  R.  Field,  Decatur,  111., 
1,410,246.  March  21.  1922.  Filed  March 
15.   1920;  serial  No.   366,101. 

Coke-Oven  Smoke-Fine  Carriage.  Joseph 
Becker,  Pittsburgh,  assignor  to  The  Koppers 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  1,410,447.  March  21,  1922. 
Filed  Dec.   2,  1918;  serial  No.   264.967. 

Antomatic  Door  for  Mines.  John  T. 
Thomas.  Fort  Mvers,  Fla.,  1,410,425.  March 
21,  1922.  Filed  March  28.  1921  ;  serial  No. 
456,144. 

Mining  Locomotive.  Thomas  E.  Pray. 
Chicago,  assignor  to  Goodman  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  1,410,596.  March  28.  1922.  Filed 
July  19.  1919  ;  serial  No.  311,941. 

Coking  Retort  Oven.  Joseph  Van 
Ackeren.  Pittsburgh.  assignor  to  The 
Koppers  Co..  Pittsburgh.  1,410.784.  March 
28.  1922.  Filed  April  27,  1920  ;  serial  No. 
377,024. 


Trade  Literature 


Grlndle       Powdered        Fnel       Eqnipment. 

Grindle  Fuel  Equipment  Co..  Harvey,  111. 
Pp.  40;  8»  X  11  in.;  illustrated.  The  ad- 
vantages and  savings,  both  in  cost  and 
labor,  obtained  by  the  installation  of  the 
Grindle  system  are  interestingly  told,  as 
.are  also  its  operation  and  some  of  the 
uses  to   which   it  can  be   adapted. 

.Jeffrey  S5-B  Shortwall  Mining  Machine. 
The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Bulletin  No.  365.  Pp.  11  :  7i  x  lOJ  in. ; 
illustrated.  Describes  the  work  performed 
by  the  35-B  Shortwall  Coal  Cutter  In  coal 
mines  and  mentions  as  one  of  its  features 
the  self-propelling  Handitruck.— Advertiser. 

Circuit  Breakers.  The  Cutter  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Pp.  16  ;  6  X  9  in.  ;  illustrated. 
A  variety  of  remote-control  circuit  breakers, 
of  both  motor  and  magnetically  operated 
types,  together  with  other  forms  of  appar- 
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atus  especially  adapted  to  central-station 
requirements  are  herein  described. — Ad- 
vertiser. 

Type  CSV  Multi-Stage  Antomatically 
Balanced  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Dayton-Dowd 
Co..  Quincy.  111.  Bulletin  248.  Pp.  20;  7i 
X   105    in.;    illustrated. 

Page-Armco  Welding  Rods  and  Elec- 
trodes. Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Bridgeport. 
Conn.  Catalog  No.  500.  Pp.  40  ;  6  x  9  in.  ; 
illustrated.  Describes  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  Armco  iron  and  shows  Its 
availability  tor  various  welding  purposes. 
It  gives  the  American  Welding  Society 
specifications  for  electrodes  and  some  useful 
informaton   for   electricians. 


Publications  Received 


Preparation  and  Uses  of  Tar  and  its 
Simple  Crude  Derivatives,  by  W.  W.  Odell, 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Technical  Paper  268.  Pre- 
pared under  a  co-operative  agreement  with 
the  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Department  of  Mining  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Pp.  84  ;  6  x  9  in. ; 
illustrated. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Inspee- 
tor  of  Coal  -Mines  of  Colorado.  Pp.  63  ; 
6  x   9   in.  ;  tables. 

The  JUneral  Resources  of  the  PiUippine 
Islands  tor  the  Years  1919  and  1920. 
Division  of  Science,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Manila,  P.  I.  Pp.  70;  7J  x  lOJ  in.;  plates 
and    tables. 

Evaporation  Loss  of  Petroleum  in  the 
Mid-Continent  Field,  by  J.  H.  Wiggins. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Bulletin  200.  Pp.  115  ; 
6  x  9  in.  ;  illustrated,  charts  and  tables. 
Report  of  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  the  loss  of  gasoline  by  evaporation 
in   the   storage  and    handling   of   petroleum. 

Mac's  Directory  of  Coal  Sales  Companies. 

Coal  Information  Bureau,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pp.  160 ;  9  x  12  in.  Price.  $5.  Tliis  book 
is  made  up  in  three  sections.  The  first  is 
devoted  to  list  of  coal  companies,  arranged 
according  to  states,  with  classification  as 
to  whether  sales  agent,  operator  or  whole- 
saler ;  the  second  section  gives  the  list 
alphabetically  arranged  and  the  third  sec- 
tion contains  a  complete  alphabetical  list 
of  sales  officers,  with  company  affiliation 
and   city   in   which   located. 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Retail  Coal  Alerchants'  Associa- 
tion. Fifth  annual  convention  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  May  18-20.  Executive 
secretary,  Joseph  E.  O'Toole,  South  Penn 
Square,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary,  F.  O.  Sandstrom, 
Boston    Building,    Denver,   CoL 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
May  24  to  25.  Committee  on  arrangements. 
Harry  N.  Taylor,  chairman.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold  and  Walter  Cunningham 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  De- 
troit. June  1  and  2.  Secretary,  G.  H. 
Merryweather,    Union   Fuel   Bldg.,   Chicago. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Railway  Fnel  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago. 
111.,   May    22    to   25. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1,  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  RIttenhouse,  Eneineers"  Club 
Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  tTlsconBln  Betail  Coal 
Dealers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Highland.  Delavan  LAke.  Delavan, 
Wis..  June  13.  14.  15.  Secretary  L  L. 
Runyan.  Chicago.  111. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  June  7 
and  S. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineer* 
will  hold  its  summer  meeting  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Can..  June  19-22.  with  headquarters 
at  the  Clifton  Hotel.  Secretary.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators 
.Association  will  meet  June  13  at  519  Keith 
&  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Secretary. 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Settlement  or  an  Expedient? 

AS  THE  end  of  the  second  month  of  the  dual  coal 
Ix.  strike  approaches  interest  Increases  as  to  the  form 
the  ultimate  solution  will  take.  For  anthracite  the 
alternatives  apparently  are  clear — either  the  operators 
and  the  men  will  get  together  on  the  basis  of  a  wage 
somewhere  between  the  20-per  cent  increase  demanded 
by  the  miners  and  the  21-per  cent  decrease  demanded 
by  the  operators,  or  the  third  party  will  step  in,  either 
by  invitation  or  by  right  of  public  necessity.  No  one 
appears  to  expect  resumption  of  hard-coal  mining 
before  July  1,  and  the  conservative  say  Aug.  1. 

With  respect  to  bituminous  coal  the  situation  is 
more  complicated,  with  the  possibility  that  the  other- 
wise simple  conditions  surrounding  the  hard-coal  nego- 
tiations will  be  involved.  Should  the  dictates  of  internal 
policy  and  politics  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  demand 
the  continuance  of  the  hard-coal  strike  to  help  win  the 
bituminous-coal  strike,  we  may  feel  chilly  this  winter. 

Two  possible — and  only  two — solutions  to  the  trouble 
in  the  bituminous  coal  areas  are  in  sight.  One  of  them 
contemplates  a  weakening  of  the  miners  followed  by 
local  settlements,  to  which  must  be  added  the  possibility 
of  the  weakening  of  operators.  There  are  many  such 
who,  running  true  to  form,  may  reach  the  point  of  con- 
ceding a  wage  that  will  tempt  the  miners  locally  to 
withdraw  from  the  all-embracing  policy  of  the  inter- 
national officers  of  the  union  for  national  wage  agree- 
ments.    High  prices  will  tempt  some  to  any  course. 

The  miner,  however,  is  pretty  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  striking  to  presei-ve  his  union, 
and  for  that  he  will  fight  long  and  hard.  To  save  his 
organization  he  will  hold  out  long  after  he  would  give 
in  on  a  straight-cut  matter  of  wages.  There  are  yet  in 
the  ranks  sufficient  of  the  old-time  miners  and  there 
persists  enough  of  the  old-time  spirit  to  hold  their 
forces  intact  for  a  long  struggle.  What  the  union  may 
lose  in  defections  in  West  Virginia  will  be  more  than 
made  up  by  gains  in  Pennsylvania.  So  long  as  the 
officers  of  the  union  can  hold  before  the  men  the  neces- 
sity of  a  four-state  .settlement  as  the  only  alternative 
to  a  breaking  down  of  their  organization,  they  will  be 
able  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  men. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  settlement  there  must  be  the 
beginning  of  negotiations.  Since  the  union  demands 
such  a  beginning  on  the  basis  of  interstate  conference 
and  the  operators  refuse  that  method,  we  have  a  stale- 
mate in  the  bituminous-coal  situation. 

As  a  second  avenue,  apparently  the  only  other,  is  the 
interjection  of  the  third  party— the  public  through  the 
government.  At  the  present  writing  this  is  generally 
conceded  as  the  more  likely  outcome.  Just  when  the 
government  will  feel  warranted  in  issuing  one  of  those 
not-to-be-refu.sed  invitations  can  only  be  guessed,  but 
the  time  is  yet  some  distance  away. 

Patently  the  miners  have  the  most  to  gain  by  delay. 


It  was  coolly  calculated  policy  that  postponed  the 
formulation  of  their  demands  on  the  operators  from 
September,  1921,  to  February,  1922.  They  were  bet- 
ting on  the  upturn  in  industrial  conditions.  They  lost. 
They  are  betting  on  the  same  hand  again,  but  now 
things  are  coming  their  way.  Business  is  gaining. 
When,  some  time  this  summer,  stocks  are  reduced  to 
that  iiTeducible  minimum,  when  non-union  production 
has  reached  its  maximum,  and  when  demand  for  coal 
becomes  insistent,  then  something  or  somebody  must 
give  way.  That  time  may  come  by  the  first  of  July, 
possibly  not  until  August  or  even  later,  but  come  it 
must. 

When  the  government  seeks  to  effect  a  settlement  the 
union  will  have  won,  because  that  process  will  mean 
nothing  less  than  a  consideration  of  settlement  on  a 
national  basis,  removing  as  it  were  the  present  appar- 
ently insurmountable  barrier  of  legal  prohibition  of 
operators  meeting  with  the  miners  on  that  basis. 
Furthermore,  by  the  time  negotiations  are  begun  there 
will  be  an  excellent  prospect  of  heavy  demand,  good 
prices  for  coal  and  less  pressure  for  wage  and  cost 
reductions. 

The  net  result  may  then  well  be  that  more  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  the  union  bituminous-coal  opera- 
tors will  find  themselves  between  the  two  millstones  of 
non-union  competition  and  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
The  union  operators  have  no  unified  policy,  no  solidifieil 
economic  background,  no  co-ordinated  preparation  for 
meeting  the  miners  when  the  meeting  comes.  Unless 
some  way  is  found  to  overcome  these  vital  shortcom- 
ings, the  settlement  they  will  derive  will  be  one  of 
expediency — one  that  will  react  to  leave  them  in  no 
better,  if  not  in  worse,  condition  a  year  or  two  hence. 


Heads  I  Win;  Tails  You  Lose 

PLAYING  the  game  both  ends  against  the  middle  is 
great  stuff  when  you  can  get  away  with  it.  Here  we 
have  a  dual  miners'  strike,  called  it  is  professed,  in  one 
instance,  because  of  inability  to  get  into  conference 
with  the  operators  and  in  the  other  instance  apparently 
because  the  operators  have  joined  in  conference. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  tell  us  that  the  soft-coal 
miners  have  suspended  operations  because  the  operators 
refuse  to  meet  in  joint  negotiations  to  discuss  a  national 
wage  .scale.  The  widely  heralded  protests  against  the 
declared  policy  of  the  operators  for  local  settlements, 
as  voiced  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  other  spokesmen  for  the 
union,  are  intended  to  convince  us  that  nothing  else 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  the  controversy; 
that  the  men  are  ready  to  work  provided  the  operators 
will  concede  this — to  them — vital  point. 

Seci-etary  Davis  makes  much  of  this  point,  taking  the 
position  that  the  bituminous-coal  operators  are  respon- 
sible for  the  closing  of  their  mines  because  they  object 
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to  thi.s  particular  form  of  meeting  with  the  miners. 
In  fact,  if  we  read  but  one  part  of  what  the  union, 
Secretary  Davis  and  the  unofficial  spokesmen  for  the 
union  have  to  say  on  the  strike — that  is,  the  part  deal- 
ing with  bituminous  coal — we  could  be  led  to  conclude, 
as  many  have,  that  nothing  else  is  involved. 

He  who  lets  himself  into  this  conclusion  is  being 
led  astray.  The  union,  of  course,  seeks  as  a  prerequisite 
to  actual  wage  negotiations  the  submission  of  the 
operators  to  national  wage  scales,  but  were  that  con- 
ceded today  the  solution  of  the  controversy  would  be 
but  little  nearer.  In  the  anthracite  region  there  is 
involved  no  such  question  of  policy.  Here  is  a  straight 
question  of  wage.  True  there  are  some  score  of  sup- 
plemental demands,  involving  mainly  minor  matters  of 
working  conditions,  but  they  are  all  of  small  moment. 
The  real  question  in  the  anthracite  negotiations,  which 
have  been  in  continous  progress  since  March  15,  is  that 
of  wages.  If  here,  with  no  major  issue  of  policy  con- 
fronting them,  the  conferees  can  make  no  progress  in 
two  months — a  small,  compact  conference,  with  unified 
leadership  on  both  sides  unable  to  record  an  inch  of 
progress — what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  were 
the  soft-coal  controversy  stripped  of  the  important 
question  of  form  of  agi-eement  and  the  check-off,  the 
twoscore  fields  could  make  any  gi-eater  progress;  that 
the  miners  have  conveyed  the  true  situation  to  the 
public  when  they  blame  the  bituminous  coal  strike  on 
the  alleged  "broken  contract"  of  1920? 

If  you  meet  with  the  miners,  or  don't  meet,  the 
result  is  the  same — a  strike. 


What  Facts  the  Public  Wants 

THE  real  cry  for  facts,  apart  from  mere  propaganda, 
comes  from  men  who  want  an  itemized  bill  showing 
where  their  coal  money  is  going.  Even  the  plumber 
segregates  time  from  material  and  gives  us  an  idea  as 
to  what  we  pay  for  each.  But  when  the  householder — 
and  he  is  the  vociferous  objector — gets  a  bill  for  coal 
he  does  not  know  how  much  the  operator  gets,  how  much 
gees  to  the  railroad  and  how  much  is  taken  by  the  coal 
dealer.  It  is  bulked  together.  He  does  not  know  that 
the  freight  is  in  many  instances  a  bigger  charge  than 
the  coal  itself.  He  does  not  realize  how  much  work  is 
expended  between  the  breaker  or  tipple  and  the  cellar, 
and  how  greatly  this  adds  to  the  cost. 

The  manufacturer  pays  his  own  freight  bill  and  con- 
sequently he  knows  how  m.uch  he  pays  for  bituminous 
coal,  and  wherever  the  price  has  not  been  boosted  by 
extravagant  bidding  he  realizes  that  the  rate  charged 
for  the  coal  is  as  reasonable  as  the  wage  scale  permits. 
When  he  has  men  out  fighting  to  get  coal  he  also  knows 
W'hy  the  price  is  high  and  is  not  surprised.  Consequently 
in  times  like  these  the  manufacturer  utters  not  a  word 
of  complaint,  except,  perhaps,  about   railroad  charges. 

But  the  householder  is  not  so  silent,  for  he  has  no 
knowledge  as  to  what  he  pays  for  coal,  for  freight  and 
for  handling.  If  he  had  this  information  he  would  feel 
he  had  the  "facts" — the  facts  regarding  his  own  pur- 
chase. It  would  be  in  his  hands,  not  in  musty  bulletins. 
It  would  be  sei'ved  to  him  when  he  wanted  to  know  about 
it.  It  would  be  short  and  to  the  point.  At  present  he 
does  not  know  that  the  price  doubles  and  even  trebles 
between  the  mine  face  and  his  cellar.  Other  articles 
increase  in  cost  in  the  same  way  and  many  in  a  much 
more  exti-aordinary  fashion.     We  are  told  that  oranges 


in  Hayti  are  sold  at  ten  for  a  cent — so  cheaply  as  to 
be  practically  given  away.  The  price  in  the  United 
States  is  to  all  intents  freight,  wastage,  marketing  and 
handling — and  nothing  more.  The  oranges  themselves 
don't  figure  at  all  in  the  price. 

If  we  would  question  the  service  of  the  railroad  and 
retailer  it  might  be  well  to  bethink  oneself  of  the  diffi- 
culties, labors,  costs,  lost  time,  etc.,  that  one  would  face 
who  journeyed  to  the  mine  to  get  it.  But  the  miracle 
of  transportation  on  which  our  forefathers  dilated  so 
wonderingly  is  a  matter  of  course  today.  Costs  of  car- 
riage kept  falling  and  we  did  not  realize  that  they  must 
tend,  like  all  things,  to  reach  a  minimum  and  must  in- 
crease thereafter  if  other  values  became  inflated. 


Power  Drilling 

ONE  cannot  understand  why  the  miner  is  so  un- 
willing to  accept  a  lowered  rate  per  ton  loaded 
where  the  electric  drill  is  used.  Now  that  the  work 
of  undermining  has  been  committed  to  the  cutting  ma- 
chine, drilling  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  mining  opera- 
tions still  left  to  hand  labor.  Why  should  miners 
continue  unwilling  to  allow  this  part  of  their  arduous 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  machinery,  as  is  all  heavy 
labor  in  other  occupations  than  mining? 

In  the  anthracite  region  many  men  already  own  their 
own  jackhammers.  The  company  supplies  the  power 
and  the  men  provide  the  drill.  These  men  evidently 
realize  that  hand  drilling  is  worth  avoiding  even  at 
some  expenditure  of  money. 

It  is  in  mines  subject  to  dust  explosions,  however, 
that  the  drill  will  prove  most  advantageous.  When 
experienced  men,  who  follow  instructions,  drill  all  the 
holes,  there  will  be  fewer  windy  shots.  Shotfiring  will 
be  less  dangerous,  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
commend  the  drill  to  the  attention  of  executives. 

The  high  wages  some  shotfirers  receive  is  proof,  if 
any  be  needed,  of  the  danger  of  leaving  shots  to  be 
fired  by  men  who  have  no  assurance  of  the  depth  and 
loading  of  the  holes  they  are  detonating  and  who  are 
at  the  mercy  of  any  unscrupulous  miner  who,  anxious 
to  get  much  coal  with  little  labor,  overextends  and 
overloads  his  shotholes  and  uses  improper  or  too  little 
tamping. 

With  such  holes  properly  placed  and  of  the  right 
length  it  is  certain  also  that  larger  coal  will  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  easier  to  instruct  and  control  one  or  two 
gangs  of  shothole  drillers,  powder  loaders  and  tampers 
than  to  indoctrinate  and  watch  the  many  coal  loaders 
that  every  mine  employs.  Shooting  can  never  be 
scientific  so  long  as  it  is  done  by  .so  many  men,  among 
whom  are  not  a  few  who  cannot  speak  the  same 
language  as  the  mine  officials.  Perhaps  no  art  of  min- 
ing takes  longer  to  acquire  than  that  of  shooting  coal. 

It  is  not  difficult,  of  course,  where  the  man  is  both 
experienced  and  willing  and  is  able  to  understand 
English,  but  where  these  three  qualities  are  lacking, 
drilling  is  likely  to  be  done  in  a  haphazard  manner,  to 
be  dangerous  and  to  be  unsafely  and  unsatisfactorily 
done,  with  a  waste  of  explosives,  an  undue  degrada- 
tion of  the  coal,  a  great  risk  to  human  life  and  a 
weakening  of  the  roof  and  ribs  of  the  mine.  To  mines 
not  now  rated  as  being  dangerously  dusty,  and  so  not 
shooting  at  night,  the  power  drill  will  introduce  night 
shooting,  and  greater  purity  of  tne  mine  air  during 
working  hours  will  result. 
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Zewler  N? I  with  Skip  Hoist,  I^otary 
I    Bottom  Dumps  and  Four  Shafts 

Well'Eauipped  for 
Large  Output 


First  Mine  in  Franklin  County,  Illinois— Labor  Tumult  and  Disasters 
End  in  Sealing  of  Shaft  —  Skip  Installed  at  Time  of  Opening  —  Bottom- 
Dump  Cars  Replaced  by  Rotary  Dump  —  Car  Dispatchers  for  Mine  Trip 


By  E.  W.  Davidson* 

Chicago,   111. 


IT  IS  a  real  honor  for  a  mine  to  be  rated  as  one 
of  the  two  greatest  producers  in  the  world;  but 
such  honors  are  not  attained  without  travail.  Zeigler 
No.  1  mine  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Mining  Co.,  at  Zeigler, 
III.,  has  been  through  that  travail.  Its  early  years 
were  full  of  heartbreak,  accident,  fire,  war  and  death. 
It  was  even  closed  and  sealed  for  more  than  a  year 
and  given  up  as  hopeless.  But  the  wonderful  deposit 
of  coal  its  shafts  tapped  was  too  rich  to  be  abandoned 
forever.  New  brains,  new  capital  and  a  new  policy 
of  mine  management  reopened  Zeigler  No.  1  in  1910, 
and  since  then  it  has  startled  the  world  with  its  per- 
formances and  furnished  good  fuel  in  ten  states. 

The  history  of  the  mine  was  tumultuous  from  the 
beginning,  when  Joseph  Leiter,  a  Chicago  merchant 
king,  decided  there  was  a  fortune  in  coal  for  big 
capital.  He  employed  the  best  engineering  brains  he 
could  find,  searched  Franklin  County,  in  southern 
Illinois,  with  a  thoroughness  hitherto  unexampled,  and 
finally  sank  the  first  mine  shaft  in  that  county.  Mr. 
Leiter  was  assured  he  had  first-grade  coal,  so  he 
prepared  to  mine  and  sell  it  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  top  works  he  built  astonished  the  coal  industry. 
No  shaft  at  that  time  was  producing  more  than  1,500 
tons  a  day  and  many  a  good  engineer  figured  that  was 
about  the  limit.  The  Zeigler  mine  equipment  was  good 
for  5,000  tons  a  day! 

"Some  day  in  the  life  of  those  structures,"  said  Mr. 
Leiter,  "we'll  be  taking  5,000  tons  a  day  out  of  that 
shaft.  We  might  as  well  be  ready."  But  under  the 
Leiter  management  that  goal  was  never  attained. 
Labor  trouble,  for  one  thing,  started  almost  simul 
taneously  with  the  development  of  the  mine.  Mr. 
Leiter    proposed    to    run    his    mine    property    as    he 
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pleased,  mine-union  ideas  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Mr.  Leiter  figured  that  if  he  paid  his  men 
well  enough  and  put  into  the  mine  everything  that  the 
mining  engineering  profession  could  think  of  to  make 
the  workings  safe  and  comfortable,  he  would  have 
no  trouble  with  labor.  He  guessed  wrong — most 
egregiously.  The  result  was  a  long  controversy  that 
rose  from  a  dispute  to  a  fight  and  finally  to  a  bloody 
war. 

Determined  to  wir  at  any  cost,  Mr.  Leiter  built  a 
stockade  around  his  little  mine  town,  lined  it  with 
armed  guards  and  machine  guns  and  mounted  on  the 
headframe  in  the  center  of  the  enclosure  a  searchlight 
and  more  high-power  guns.  No  man  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  gates  unless  his  credentials  were  satisfactory. 
No  man  could  even  approach  those  gates  if  daylight  or 
the  searchlight  beam  revealed  him  to  be  an  undesirable. 
Battle  and  bloodshed  followed  until  finally  the  govern- 
ment and  the  courts  ended  it. 

Tried  to  Scare  Men  Away  from  the  mines 

But  the  difficulties  were  not  all  above  ground.  Most 
of  them  were  down  in  the  workings.  There,  from  time 
to  time,  everything  that  makes  mining  hazardous  hap- 
pened. Superstitions  of  every  sort  were  fanned  into 
life  to  make  miners  tremulous.  Fires  of  known  and 
unknown  origin  damaged  the  works  and  harried  opera- 
tions. Explosions  occurred  time  after  time,  reaping 
lives  singly,  in  little  groups  and  by  scores.  Finally 
came  a  series  of  disasters  which  defeated  the  mine 
operators  after  a  continuous  fight  that  lasted  nearly  a 
year. 

In  1909  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Mining  Co.  acquired  this 
property,  built  to  be  the  most  wonderful  coal  mine  in 
the    world,   but   then    standing   sealed   and   abandoned. 
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The  new  era  for  Zeigler  opened  that  year,  climaxing 
in  the  month  of  March,  1922,  when  the  mine,  in  a 
tremendous  27-day  production  race  with  its  neighbor- 
ing rival,  Orient,  twice  broke  the  world's  record  for 
daily  output  only  to  lose  it  finally  to  the  other  mine. 
But  in  those  27  days  Zeigler  set  the  world's  high  mark 
for  monthly  production,  hoisting  164,109  tons.  Mr. 
Letter's  fanciful  1904  dream  of  some  time  getting  .5,000 
tons  of  coal  a  day  out  of  the  mine  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  cold  facts  of  the  mine's  performance  that 
month.  It  exceeded  5,000  tons  every  day  but  one  and 
once  touched  7,537  tons. 

There  was  no  town  at  the  location  of  the  mine  when 
it  was  opened.  There  wasn't  even  a  railroad.  A  spur 
had  to  be  constructed  from  the  nearest  rail  line  five 
miles  away.  Thus  isolated,  it  was  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  company  village  in  which  every  foot  of  land  and 
every  board  and  nail  in  the  buildings  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Leiter's  company.  This  company  plan  of  ownership 
continued  under  the  Bell  &  Zoller  regime  until  1917, 
when  all  the  real  estate  except  the  mine  property  itself 
was  placed  on  the  market.  Today  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  homes  are  owned  by  the  company's  employees  and 
a  number  of  independent  mercantile  businesses  are 
running. 

Much  of  the  equipment  and  machinery  of  the  mine 
as  originally  installed  in  the  years  from  1904  to  1906 
is  still  in  operation  and  "did  its  bit"  during  March, 
1922,  toward  setting  the  world's  27-day  hoisting  record, 
which  so  far  overtopped  the  original  estimated  capac- 
ity. Of  course  it  has  been  supplemented  and  the 
system  changed  in  one  notable  instance — a  rotary  car 
dump  was  installed  at  the  bottom  in  1917 — but  in  the 
main  the  mine  plant  is  the  original  one. 

Until  June,  1921,  power  for  all  operations  except 
hoisting  was  furnished  by  two  direct-current  gen- 
erators, one  a  300-kw.  250-volt  machine  and  the  other 
of  500-kw.  capacity.  But  the  distance  from  the  gen- 
erators to  the  woi-king  face  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  maintain  voltage.  So  a  steam-turbine  driven  750-kw. 
2,.300-volt    alternator    was    installed    and    two    motor- 


generator  sets,  one  of  200  kw.  and  the  other  of  300  krw. 
capacity,  were  established  nearer  the  working  faces. 
Another  300-kw.  set  is  soon  to  be  installed  to  keep  up 
with  the  expansion  of  the  workings.  With  all  this 
equipment  functioning,  power  for  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  mine  are  supplied  by  the  motor-generator  sets 
and  for  the  close-in  sections  from  the  original  engine- 
driven  generators  in  the  power  house. 

Four  Shafts  Sunk  to  Coal  Instead  of  Two 
In  many  ways  this  mine  presents  striking  difference.^ 
when  compared  to  the  avei-age  big  coal  mine.  For  one 
thing,  it  has  four  shafts  instead  of  the  usual  two.  It:? 
main  shaft,  built  to  accommodate  a  pair  of  eight-ton 
skip  hoists,  is  separated  by  a  partition  from  the  mar. 
shaft,  in  which  a  double-deck  cage  operates.  Thus  men 
are  lowered  into  and  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  withou-; 
interfering  with  the  movement  of  coal. 

The  original  plan  of  making  these  two  hoists  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  was  given  up  because  the  shafts 
were  too  small  to  accommodate  an  ordinary  mine  car. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  raise  or  lower  a  car,  it 
had  to  be  up-ended  and  put  through  the  airshaft,  which 
is  600  ft.  from  the  main  shaft.  This  entailed  all  sorts 
of  arduous  toil  and  made  it  difficult  to  handle  material. 
So  the  fourth  shaft — a  passageway  for  material  alone 
— was  sunk  in  1920  about  100  yards  from  the  main 
shaft.  Thus  the  mine  has  its  skipway,  its  man  hoist, 
its  airshaft  and  its  material  shaft.  The  mine  is  made 
much  safer  by  the  presence  of  the  two  auxiliary  hoists 
for  men  and  material,  and  by  the  same  sign  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  mine — getting  out  the  coal — is 
unhampered. 

The  idea  of  hoi-sting  coal  by  skip  instead  of  by  i-ais- 
ing  the  pit  cars  themselves  was  novel  in  the  days  when 
the  Zeigler  mine  was  built.  There  were  very  few  skips 
in  the  country,  but  their  service  in  speeding  up  coal 
hoisting  and  in  reducing  the  number  of  cars  essential 
was  even  then  recognized.  The  introduction  of  the 
skip  was  considered  by  many  engineers  as  the  last  word 
in   mine   operation.      Therefore    Mr.    Leiter.    who   was 
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eager    for    "last    words"    for    his    mine,    had    the    plan 
adopted. 

But  there  were  difficulties.  The  pit  cars,  equipped 
with  drop  bottoms,  were  drawn  two  by  two  across  the 
open  top  of  a  concrete  hopper  about  30  ft.  deep  and  of 
40-ton  capacity  beside  the  main  shaft.  The  car  bottoms 
were  supposed  to  spring  open  at  the  first  pry  of  a  crow- 
bar, dumping  readily.  They  seldom  did.  A  crew  of 
eight  men,  usually  husky  negroes,  each  man  armed  with 
a  bar  and  a  sledge,  did  the  dumping.  It  was  normally 
necessary  for  a  man  to  batter  with  his  sledge  the 
patent  triggers  along  the  edge  of  the  car  before  the 
bottom  dropped  open.  When  the  car  had  been  dumped 
it  was  pushed  on  across  the  hopper  to  a  gang  which 
closed  the  bottoms  by  the  same  gentle  sledge-hammer 
methods.  As  a  result,  a  repair  track  leading  to  a 
blacksmith  shop  stood  full  of  cars  nearly  all  the  time. 

Rotary  Dump  Saves  Time  and  Expense 

So  in  1917  a  rotary  dump,  operated  by  compressed 
air  and  built  from  designs  prepared  by  Allen  &  Garcia, 
was  installed.  E.  L.  Berger,  one  of  the  superintendents 
for  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Mining  Co.,  believes  this  was  the 
first  underground  rotary  car  dump  ever  operated. 
"This  dump  handles  two  cars  at  a  time,"  says  he,  "and 
has  dumped  as  many  as  1,944  cars  in  a  shift  of  eight 
hours." 

Nowadays,  instead  of  the  "wrecking  crew"  with 
sledge  hammers,  a  single  operator,  handling  the  com- 
pressed-air ram,  does  all  the  dumping  in  far  less  time, 
with  little  effort  and  with  no  property  damage. 

The  eight-ton  skips  in  the  main  shaft  are  loaded  at 
the  bottom  of  the  big  hopper,  where  an  operator  about 
40  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  dumping  tracks,  opens 
and  closes  with  compressed  air  the  sliding  doors  in  the 
mouth  of  the  hopper.  Before  the  installation  of  the 
rotary  dump,  the  skips  never  had  hoisted  as  much  as 
4,000  tons  in  any  one  day.  Since  then  they  seldom 
have  hoisted  as  little  as  that  on  days  when  interrup- 
tions were  few,  and  during  that  feverish  month  of 
March  when  the  great  mine  was  exerting  itself  and 
when  good  luck  was  with  it  every  day,  the  daily  hoist 
ran  from  4.100  to  7,-537  tons,  with  an  average  of  6,078 
tons. 

At  the  mine  bottom  loaded  cars  are  all  handled  on 
one  track  which  crosses  a  track  scale  before  it  reaches 
the  rotary  dumper.  Two  4-ton  shunting  locomotives 
handle  the  trips  as  they  are  brought  in.     One  pushes 


rXDERCUTTIXG  CO.VL  IX  THE  ZEIGLEK  yilSK 
A  koif  is  boing  cut  bv  a  breast  machine,  the  jack  in  the  roar 
holding  the  cutter  to  its  work.  There  are  forty-three  of  these 
cutters  in  the  Zeigler  mine.  Thirtv-tour  of  these  machines  are 
each  apportioned  to  fourteen  loaders  and  nine  are  operated  by 
gangs  of  five  men   each.     Th.'  seiini   in   this  mine  runs  from   8    to 


ilACHI.XE  SHOP  FOR   JIISCELL.V.XEOUS   REP.MRP 
On    the    left    lathe   and    drill   press,    on    the    right    bolt    threader, 
planer  and  pipe   machine.      Tlie  shop  is  belt-driven. 

the  loads  to  the  dumper,  and  the  other,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shaft,  pulls  the  empties  away,  making  up 
the  empty  trips  on  two  sidings — one  for  each  half  of 
the  mine — from  which  the  main-line  locomotives  take 
them  back  into  the  workings. 

There  are  twenty-seven  locomotives  in  the  service  of 
the  mine:  The  two  4-ton  shunters  at  bottom,  one 
4-ton,  two  8-ton  and  sixteen  6-ton  gathering  motors 
and  one  15-ton  and  five  13-ton  locomotives  for  haulage. 
The  maximum  grade  against  the  load  for  the  haulage 
motors  is  2^  per  cent  and  the  maximum  grade  for 
gatherers  is  8  per  cent.  Each  gathering  motor  ordi- 
narily serves  two  mining  machines,  no  more  than 
fourteen  loaders  being  provided  for  each  machine. 

Trip  dispatchers  at  the  bottom  keep  a  careful  check 
on  the  operation  of  each  haulage  locomotive.  They 
know  the  time  each  motor  leaves  a  parting  with  a 
bottom-bound  trip,  the  number  of  loads  in  the  trip  and 
the  time  the  trip  should  arrive.  Also  they  mark  up 
the  number  of  empties  each  returning  locomotive  takes 
in  and  know  exactly  when  that  motor  should  arrive  at 
any  given  point  along  the  entry.  Thus,  with  the  aid  of 
the  telephone  the  dispatcher  on  duty  can  spot  ever.x- 
locomotive  at  any  minute  of  the  day,  and  if  anything 
goes  wrong  with  the  schedule  the  pit  boss  can  look 
up  the  trouble  without  delay. 

Partings  Average  a  Mile  from  Bottom 

The  average  distance  of  the  partings — all  three- 
trackers — from  the  bottom  is  5,500  ft.  The  nearest  is 
4,100  ft.  and  the  most  distant,  6,800  ft.  They  are  all 
located  on  main  entries  between  panels.  A  locomotive 
working  between  the  partings  and  the  bottom  handles 
trips  averaging  twenty-two  cars.  The  range  is  fi'nm 
fifteen  to  forty  loads. 

The  layout  of  the  partings  and  the  system  of  han- 
dling cars  through  them  is  designed  to  get  the  greatest 
speed  of  operation  with  the  least  interference  and 
danger.  The  first  parting  on  the  main  entry  is  between 
the  second  and  third  panels.  The  second  parting  is 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  panels  and  so  on,  so  that 
each  parting  serves  panel  entries  in  groups  of  four. 

A  gathering  locomotive  is  assigned  to  each  group  of 
four  panel  entries.  Running  between  these  entries  and 
the  parting,  each  locomotive  delivers  its  loads  and  re- 
moves its  quota  of  empties  always  at  the  same  end  of 
the  parting.  Thus  while  motors  work  continually  in 
and  out  of  opposite   ends   of  the   parting,   they   never 
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PLAN   SHOWING  RUN-AROUND   AT    EVERT   FOUR    PANELS 
As  thus  laid  out  the  locomotivp  always  pulls  the  oars  and  does 
not  have  to  push  them.      It  can   get  aiound  the  trip  without  diffl- 
eulty   by   running  into   the   nearby    loadway. 

interfere  and  they  never  have  to  make  flying  switches 
or  execute  other  risky  feats  of  mine  railroading. 

The  partings  all  have  three  parallel  tracks  so  that 
one  outside  track  can  be  used  for  making  up  trips 
of  loads,  the   center  track  for   empties  and   the   other 


outside  track  for  passing.  This  layout  reduces  trip 
delays  to  a  minimum  by  keeping  the  main  lines  clear 
practically  all  the  time  and  by  leaving  empties  always 
within  reach  of  gathering  locomotives. 

Forty-three  Goodman  breast  machines  cut  all  the  coal 
in  the  mine.  Thirty-four  of  them  work  territories  of 
fourteen  places  each  and  nine  cut  coal  for  gangs  which 
average  five  men. 

The  tremendous  output  of  this  mine,  after  it  has 
made  the  trip  to  the  surface,  is  shipped  in  ten  sizes. 
Large  lump,  6  x  3-in. ;  "furnace  lump,"  3  x  2-in. ;  small  egg 
and  mine-run  are  all  loaded  by  booms  at  the  tipple. 
All  the  coal  from  2-in.  down,  which  does  not  go  out  as 
mine-run,  is  carried  by  belt  conveyor  to  a  rescreening 
plant  which  makes  no  less  than  six  sizes.  The  six  are 
"special  stove  nut,"  which  is  2  x  1 1-in. ;  "domestic  chest- 
nut," Iv?  X  5-in. ;  pea,  f  x  »-in.;  carbon,  ?  and  under; 
inch-and-a-quarter  screenings  and  2-in.  screenings. 

In  Zeigler  No.  1  the  coal-mining  world  sees  a  prop- 
erty which  has  negotiated  all  the  hell-and-high-water 
its  bitterest  enemy — if  it  could  be  said  that  mines  have 
enemies — could  wish  to  see  inflicted  upon  it,  yet  it  has 
■come  through,  and  today  it  stands  at  the  pinnacle  of  its 
development.  Once  a  death  trap  and  a  place  to  sink 
fortunes,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  bonanza,  and  perhaps 
it  has  in  store  still  further  surprises   for  the  public. 


One  Hundred  Tons  of  Water  Per  Ton  Mined 

FEW,  if  any,  mines  pump  as  much  water  as  the  Heidel- 
berg No.  2  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co., 
located  three  miles  northeast  of  Pittston,  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania.  E.  M.  Florey,  in  the  Employes' 
Magazine  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  from  which  the 
facts  of  this  article  are  derived,  says  that  the  coal  beds 
lie  in  a  U-shaped  basin  and  at  the  shaft  reach  approxi- 
mately their  greatest  depth  below  the  surface.  This 
shaft  is  located  at  about  the  center  of  the  small  valley 
in  which  the  colliery  has  been  erected.  The  beds  crop 
on  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  adjacent  hillsides,  and  ex- 
tensive mining  and  pillar  drawing  have  cracked  and 
broken  the  surface. 

Though  the  surface  has  been  ditched  so  as  to  carry 
off  the  water  that  falls  during  heavy  rains  or  melting 
snows  into  the  creek,  much  water  enters  the  mines,  and, 
during  March,  1920,  the  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows 
caused  a  flood  in  the  valley  which  made  the  creek  back 
up  till  the  floor  of  the  valley  was  entirely  submerged. 
The  water  naturally  ran  through  the  cracks  in  the 
ground  into  the  mine  below,  flooding  the  Red  Ash  bed. 

On  March  15  the  water  in  the  shaft  reached  a  height 
of  53  ft.  and  drowned  out  the  Red  Ash  pumps.  Con- 
sequently it  was  decided  to  place  buckets  in  the  shaft, 
using  the  25x60-in.  double  engines  directly  connected  to 
two  8xlO-ft.  conical  drums.  Unwatering  started  on 
March  14,  but  more  water  flowed  into  the  mine  than 
the  hoist  could  remove  and  the  water  reached  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  84  ft.  in  the  shaft  on  April  29,  1920. 
After  that  date  the  water  was  lowered,  hoisting  con- 
tinuing until  Sept.  15,  1920,  when  the  depth  of  the 
water  on  the  rail  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  was  7  in.  The 
Red  Ash  pumps  were  then  started. 

The  total  cost  of  the  six  months'  flood  was:  Labor, 
$17,934.33;  material,  $12,399.17;  total  $30,333.50;  aver- 
aging $259.26  per  day  for  a  period  of  117  days. 

Another  drown-out  occurred  in  the  Red  Ash  vein 
from  July  15  to  Aug.  13,  1921,  and  the  buckets  were 


used  in  the  same  manner  as  during  the  previous  flood. 
This  cost  was  as  follows:  Labor,  $5,607.72;  material, 
$4,013;  total,  $9,620.72;  averaging  $384.83  per  day  for 
a  total  of  25  days. 

In  the  above  figures  the  cost  of  steam  is  not  included 
because  it  is  diflScult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  it  was 
used  for  any  one  of  several  purposes.  Mr.  Florey  esti- 
mates that  the  pumps  consume  95  per  cent  of  the  steam 
generated.  Howevei-,  the  quantity  of  coal  used  per  day 
varies  but  little,  and  the  total  cost  of  operating  the 
boiler  plant  is  practically  uniform,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $6,600  per  month,  which  includes  75  tons 
of  coal  per  day  at  $2  per  ton.  The  amount  chargeable 
to  pumping  is  95  per  cent  or  $6,280.  This  amount  should 
be  considered  in  the  total  pumping  cost. 

The  accompanying  table  by  months  gives  the  water 
pumped  in  gallons,  the  cost  of  the  pumping  and  the 
tons  pumped,  all  per  ton  mined.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  cost  of  handling  water  exclusive  of  steam  used  was. 
74c.  per  ton  in  1920  and  59c.  per  ton  in  1921. 


W.\TER  PUMPED  AT  HEIDELBEKl;  N' 


1920  AND  1921 


Gallons  of 

Water  Pumped    I 
Per  Ton  of 
Coal  Mined 

1920  1921 


Month 
January.  . 
February.  . 

March 

.April 

-May 

.'une   

July 

-\ueU9t  . 

September 
October 
November 
l^ecember 

Total  average  per  month. 


gals. 

22.115 

22,052 

17,632 

22.668 

30,719 

36,220 

44,05S 

32,556 

40.133 

28.871 

25.624 

28.343 

27.  M  8 


gals 
27,054 
24,161 
27,327 
24.735 
27.656 
26,098 
37,921 
41.710 
31.251 
50.710 


Cost  of 
Labor  and 
.Material  for 
\itiiping  Watei 
I'er  Ton  of 
CoA  .Mined 
1920        1921 


dolls 
072 
.083 
469 

1  328 

2  199 
I  338 
I    63 

I    126 


dolls. 


Tons  of 

Water 

Pumped  Per 

Ton  of  Coal 

Mined 

1920     1921 

tons      tons 

82 


101 


Total 

Total  tons  of  coal  mined 

Cost  of  Imndliiig  water,  exclusive  of  power,  per 
ton  of  coal  mined 


.30 
.406 
.377 
257 

2.61 

I  026 
,382 
652 
618 

1  44 


$40,017.88 
53.838 


»31,35l.43 
52.625 


to.  59 
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Under  What  Conditions  Are  Steam  Turbines  Preferable 
To  Electrical  Units  for  Driving  Auxiliaries? 

Reliability  More  Important  Than  Economy — Turbines  Save  Conversion 
Costs — Independent  Steam  Units  May  Release  Large  Generator  at 
Times  of  Idleness — Cheap  Fuel  Makes  Heat  Balance  Less  Imperative 


WHETHER  it  is  more  advantageous  to  drive  the 
auxiliary  equipment  of  a  power  plant  with 
steam  turbines  or  electric  motors  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  solved  without  due  consideration  of  the 
special  conditions  at  any  given  plant.  Where  the  heat 
energy  of  the  exhaust  steam  may  be  advantageously 
applied,  as  in  the  heating  of  feed  water  or  in  the 
warming  of  buildings,  this  circumstance  strongly  favors 
the  turbine.  With  this  machine,  furthermore,  no  double 
transformation  of  energy  is  necessary. 

In  a  mining  plant,  however,  the  primary  considera- 
tion is  not  economy — reliability  is  far  more  important. 
Continuous  and  dependable  performance  of  all  equip- 
ment is  an  absolute  requirement.  After  this  i-eliability 
has  been  assured,  economy  becomes  the  next  de- 
sideratum. The  steam  turbine  has  fully  demonstrated 
its  reliability,  and  when  properly  employed  its  economy 
is  fair.  In  dependability  of  action  it  far  outranks  the 
reciprocating  engine,  and  where  conditions  are  propi- 
tious its  choice  in  preference  to  the  electric  motor  is 
fully   justified. 

Although  the  actual  thermo-dynamic  efficiency  of  the 
small  turbine  is  almost  invariably  lower  than  that  of 
the  large  turbo-generator  unit,  its  direct  application  to 
the  machine  to  be  driven  avoids  all  electrical  generation, 
transmission,  transformation  and  conversion  losses. 
Any  contrast  made  in  the  actual  number  of  pounds  of 
steam  consumed  by  the  small  turbine  and  indirectly 
by  the  motor  should  take  this  fact  into  consideration. 

Not  infrequently  the  steam  indirectly  required  to 
drive  a  small  motor  may  far  exceed  the  quantity  re- 


quired by  a  turbine  of  equal  power.  Thus  on  Sundays, 
holidays  or  during  periods  of  shutdown  a  large  gen- 
erator may  be  run  solely  to  drive  the  power-plant 
auxiliaries.  If  these  are  actuated  by  motors  at  least 
one  generator  must  be  operated.  Under  such  a  light 
load  the  efficiency  of  this  machine  will  be  low  and  con- 
sequently the  quantity  of  steam  actually  required  to 
drive,  say,  the  boiler  feed  pump  will  be  excessive. 
Under  extreme  circumstances  the  losses  incurred  by 
electric  drive  may  exceed  the  consumption  of  the  aux- 
iliaries. 

During  such  periods,  therefore,  the  operation  of  a 
large  generator  for  the  sake  of  driving  a  few  auxiliaries 
is  uneconomical.  If,  however,  these  machines  are  actu- 
ated by  turbines  they  may  be  driven  entirely  independ- 
ent of  any  of  the  main  units,  which,  of  course,  may  be 
shut  down  entirely  without  in  the  least  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  the  boiler  plant. 

Simplicity  is  a  highly  important  consideration  when 
choosing  a  small  turbine.  The  various  small  units  scat- 
tered around  the  plant  necessarily  cannot  receive  the 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  main  power 
units,  consequently  a  single  pressure-stage  machine  is 
preferred  by  many.  In  addition  to  this,  such  a  unit 
should  have  a  speed  suited  to  the  machine  it  is  to  drive. 
Of  course  several  types  of  speed-reduction  gears  are 
on  the  market,  but  these  necessarily  lower  the  efficiency 
somewhat.  In  one  make  of  turbine  excessive  speed  is 
avoided  by  obtaining  a  multiple  velocity  effect  in  a 
single  rigid  wheel.  This  machine  also  has  ample  clear- 
ance of  the  buckets. 


Boiler  Feed 
Turbine  Pumps 

Two  Terry  steam 
turbines  with  4-in. 
drums  driving 
three-stage  single- 
.suction  centrifugal 
pumps  at  2.900 
r.p.m..  which  have 
a  capacity  of  400 
gal.  per  min.  and 
develop  a  pressure 
fciual  to  a  475  ft. 
lift.  They  supply 
water  to  3.200  hp 
Stirling  boilers. 
Each  turbine  is  a 
!>0-hp.  unit  and 
both  use  steam  at 
175  lb.  pressure. 
200  lb.  being  the 
maximum.  This  in- 
stallation is  at  thi' 
Underwood  Col- 
liery, Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Co.. 
Throop.  Pa. 
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One  of  the  most  important  auxiliarie.s  in  the  boiler 
plant  is  the  boiler  feed  pump.  Little  need  be  said 
concerning  the  advantages  of  the  centrifugal  as  com- 
pared to  the  reciprocating  machine  for  this  purpose. 
Smaller  floor  space  for  a  given  capacity,  absence  of 
water  hammer  in  the  feed  piping,  freedom  from  packing 
troubles,  simplicity  and  consequent  reliability  in  opera- 
tion as  well  as  maintained  efficiency  are  among  its 
cardinal  virtues. 

Necessarily  the  engineering  economics  of  the  ordi- 
nary central  station  differ  radically  from  those  of  the 
mine  power  plant.  At  the  former  the  fuel  used  costs 
more — sometimes  much  more — than  at  the  latter,  and 
as  a  result  refinements  in  the  matter  of  heat  balance 
and  economies  that  are  entirely  justified  in  the  central 
station  may  be  monuments  of  ignorance  in  the  mine 
plant.  In  the  mine  plant  the  problem  of  heat  conserva- 
tion is,  as  a  rule,  far  less  delicate  than  in  the  large 
central  station.  Consequently  non-condensing  units 
may  often  be  employed  to  advantage. 

In  the  large  plant  where,  say,  boiler  feed  pumps  both 
turbine  and  motor  driven  are  installed,  the  turbine- 
actuated  units  may  advantageously  be  held  in  reserve, 
the  motors  being  employed  for  ordinary  operation. 
Where  many  generating  units  are  installed  they  may 
be  cut  off  or  put  onto  the  line  one  at  a  time  as  the 
demand  fluctuates,  so  that  the  load  impressed  upon  each 
generator  is  at  or  near  its  rated  capacity,  and  the 
machine  consequently  operates  at  or  near  its  greatest 
efficiency.  Inasmuch  as  the  steam  consumption  of  the 
large  turbo-unit  is  comparatively  small  it  is  real  econ- 
omy to  drive  all  auxiliaries  by  motor  except  those 
supplying  exhaust  steam  for  heating  purposes. 

The  procedure  just  outlined  as  governing  the  driving 
of  boiler-feed  pumps  is  applicable  also  for  draft  fans 
and  the  like.  As  at  present  constructed  draft  fans 
are  so  simply  and  ruggedly  built  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  fail  in  service.  In  many  plants  a  double  drive — 
turbine  on  one  end  and  motor  on  the  other — through 
suitable  shaft  couplings  or  clutches  permits  of  driving 
the  fan  through  either  agency.  This  arrangement  is 
regarded  by  many  operators  as  being  almost  ideal,  but 
others  consider  the  motor  superfluous  and  pin  their 
faith  to  the  turbine  exclusively. 

Some  Place  Separate  Blower  .^t  Each  Boiler 

Some  designers  strongly  recommend  individual  blow- 
ers for  each  boiler.  Beyond  doubt  these  possess  the 
advantage  that  only  -one  boiler  is  incapacitated  when 
a  blower  fails.  There  is  no  escaping  the  logic  of  this 
reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  of  this 
arrangement,  considering  the  reliability  of  the  single 
large  draft  fan  and  the  fact  that  the  combined  power 
consumption  of  the  several  small  machines  far  exceeds 
that  of  a  single  big  one,  is  largely  if  not  wholly  coun- 
terbalanced. Furthermore  automatic  control  of  draft 
intensity  in  accordance  with  the  steam  pressure  in  the 
boilers  is  much  more  easily  obtained  with  the  single 
large  fan  than  with  a  multitude  of  small  ones.  In  the 
latter  case  regulation  usually  is  accomplished  by  hand 
and  consequently  is  seldom  as  close  and  accurate  as 
may  be  attained  automatically. 

So  far  as  economy  of  heat  in  a  reasonably  large  plant 
is  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  steam-driven  aux- 
iliaries should  be  installed  is  governed  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  exhaust  from  them  can  be  utilized  either 
by  heating  or  in  an  exhaust-steam  unit  such  as  a  low- 


pressure  turbine.  Beyond  this  point  it  will  be  more 
economical  from  the  heat  standpoint  to  use  motor  drive. 
In  most  up-to-date  commercial  plants  both  turbine  and 
motor  drives  are  employed. 

In  the  mine  power  plant,  however,  heat  economy  may 
not  be  synonymous  with  financial  economy.  In  other 
words,  as  fuel  of  a  poor  quality  is  being  burned  at 
the  point  of  its  origin,  where  it  possesses  its  first  and 
least  value,  heat  may  be  so  cheap  that  conserving  it 
to  the  last  British  thermal  unit  may  cost  more  than  the 
value  of  the  heat  saved.  Thus  at  such  plants  engineer- 
ing economics  might  dictate  the  driving  of  the  auxiliaiy 
or  even  the  main  units  of  the  plant  non-condensing, 
turning  the  exhaust  into  the  atmosphere. 

In  any  case  economy  in  the  mine  power  plant  is  not 
so  overshadowing  a  consideration  as  it  is  in  the  vast 
majority  of  central  stations,  the  reliability  of  the  tur- 
bine as  compared  with  the  reciprocating  engine  giving 
it  preference  for  installation  in  the  isolated  plant.  Such 
plants,  as  a  rule,  should  have  a  source  of  auxiliary  power 
independent  of  the  main  units. 

Auxiliaries  at  Eureka  All  Turbine  Driven 

As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  engineering  the  Eureka 
No.  35  plant  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co., 
located  at  Windber,  Pa.,  may  be  cited.  This  plant  fur- 
nishes power  for  all  this  company's  mines  in  its  vicinity 
as  well  as  to  outside  customers.  Here  the  boiler-feed 
pumps,  draft  fans,  stokers  and  other  auxiliaries  are 
turbine-driven.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  mo.st 
modern  coal-company  central  stations  in  the  bituminous 
fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  design  of  mine  power  plants  many  varying 
conditions  may  be  encountered,  each  combination  de- 
manding a  different  treatment  from  the  others.  Thus, 
where  such  a  plant  is  tied  in  with  the  power  lines  of  a 
public  utility,  motor  drive  on  most  of  the  auxiliaries 
may  be  entirely  justified.  Again,  where  condensing 
water  is  available  the  exhaust  from  the  auxiliaries 
together  with  that  from  a  steam  mine  hoist  may  advan- 
tageously be  passed  through  a  low-pressure  turbo- 
generator, a  steam  regenerator  being  interposed 
between  the  sources  of  exhaust-steam  supply  and  the 
machine  consuming  it.  Placing  the  ventilating  fan 
within  the  power  plant  or  an  annex  thereto,  where  the 
driving  turbine  may  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
regular  power-house  force,  the  exhaust  to  be  condensed 
or  utilized  in  some  manner  similar  to  that  just  de- 
scribed, also  offers  interesting  possibilities. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  turbines  are  being  extensively 
used  in  the  newer  mining  plants.  This  is  pai-ticularly 
noticeable  in  new  operations  in  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia.  The  equipment  at  these  plants  almost  in- 
variably includes  turbine-driven  auxiliaries,  less  fre- 
quent use  also  being  made  of  motor  drive.  This 
practice  demonstrates  probably  as  nothing  else  could 
the  present  trend  in  favor  of  the  small  turbine,  this 
trend  being  doubtless  the  result  of  the  demonstrated 
reliability  of  this  type  of  prime  mover. 


The  report  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  the  Pittsburgh  Station  relating  to  the  value  of 
coke,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  for  the  generation  ot 
steam  in  the  low-pressure  cast-iron  boiler  is  being  pre- 
pared for  publication  at  a  later  date.  The  report  shows  the 
relative  steaming  values-  of  the  fuels  and  why  the  thermal 
efficiency  varies  with  the  different  fuels.  The  draft  reqtured 
with  the  various  fuels  is  carefully  analyzed. 
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Scheme  of  Working  Suited  to  Level  Bed  with  Light  Cover 
Has  Longwall  Work  Flanked  by  Approach  Roadways 

Modified  Longwall  Appears  to  Be  Method  in  Which  Most  Progress 
Is  Being  Made — In  System  Here  Suggested  Panels  Are  Worked  Ad- 
vancing with  a  Loading  Machine  and  Pillars  Are  Removed  Retreating 

By  M.  L.  O'Neale 

Morgantown,  \V.  Va. 


MUCH  interest  is  being  shown  in  attempts  to 
improve  present  methods  of  attacking  the  coal 
in  the  bed.  The  chief  objects  sought  are, 
briefly,  as  follows:  (1)  Quick  development;  (2)  in- 
creased production  from  a  given  territory,  or,  in  other 
words,  concentration  of  working  forces;  (3)  complete 
extraction  of  the  coal;  (4)  utilization  of  machinery, 
equipment  and  labor  to  the  utmost  advantage;  (5) 
safety  of  the  working  forces;  (6)  minimum  cost  of 
production,  this  factor  being  largely  dependent  upon 
and  governed  by  the  preceding  considerations. 

Ordinary  room-and-pillar  methods  are  satisfactory  in 
accomplishing  the  first  and  the  fifth  of  the  above  objects 
and  may  also,  when  properly  handled,  attain  a  fairly 
complete  recovery  of  the  coal  bed.  Longwall  methods 
as  practised  in  Europe,  for  various  reasons  which  need 
not  be  enumerated  here,  rarely  have  been  adopted  in 
this  country.  The  tendency  in  new  methods  here 
appears  to  be  toward  modified  longwall  or  panel 
systems. 

General  utilization  of  cutting  machines,  mechanical 
haulage  with  long  trips  of  cars,  as  well  as  increased 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  mechanical  loaders,  all 
serve  as  incentives  for  seeking  improved  mining 
methods.  Plant  costs  have  risen,  and  labor  itself,  as 
far  as  capital  invested  is  concerned,  may  be  regarded 
in  a  similar  light  to  equipment.  Housing  and  provision 
for  the  needs  of  labor  at  a  mining  plant  form  items 
among  the  largest  in  plant  cost,  even  though  the  rents 
received  do  not  generally  yield,  by  a  considerable 
margin,  a  fair  return  on  this  investment.  Consequently 
fewer  men  for  a  given  production  means  less  plant 
investment  and  decreased  fixed  charges. 

Method  Permitting  Early  Coal  Production 

In  an  effort  to  solve  the  problems  enumerated  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article,  the  proposed  system  of 
mining  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  and  frank  criticism  of  the 
readers  of  Coal  Age. 

Employment  of  this  method,  like  that  of  all  others,  is 
limited  to  a  certain  range  of  physical  conditions.  It  is 
here  laid  out  for  a  fairly  level  bed  with  light  cover,  but 
could  be  modified,  of  course,  to  suit  conditions  differing 
radically  from  those  just  described. 

The  main  haulage  levels  are  driven  on  the  butts  and 
are  shown  1,200  ft.  apart.  Two  aircourses  flank  each 
butt  heading.  From  the  aircourse  which  as  one  enters 
is  to  the  right  hand  of  one  set  of  butts  the  panel  face 
Is  started  and  carried  to  the  left  aircourse  on  the  next 
set  of  butts,  and  from  the  latter  aircourse  the  face- 
heading  pillars  are  started  back  on  the  retreat.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  extraction  of  any 
set  of  face-heading  pillars  cannot  be  begun  until  the 
panels  on  either  side  have  been  worked  out. 


The  upper  section  of  the  accompanying  drawing 
shows  the  advance  of  the  panel  face  in  its  early  stages, 
and  the  lower  depicts  the  start  of  the  retreat  in  the 
face-heading  pillars.  The  dip  of  the  coal  bed  is 
indicated  and  the  tracks  are  so  laid  out  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  natural  grades.  As  soon  as  the  main  butt 
headings  have  been  driven  beyond  the  face  headings 
shown  and  these  face  headings  have  been  started,  the 
panel  face  is  slabbed  from  A  to  ^  and  the  coal  loaded  on 
the  aircourse  track.  This  track  is  shifted  ahead  as  the 
face  advances  and  heavy  protecting  timbers  are  set  out- 
side it  at  the  corners  {A- A)  to  confine  the  roof  break  to 
a  line  beyond  the  track.  When  the  face  has  advanced 
so  far  that  it  is  no  longer  feasible  to  protect  the  track 
in  the  position  indicated,  it  is  moved  to  a  crosscut,  as 
shown  by  dotted  lines  on  the  drawing.  The  track  is 
shifted  in  this  manner  as  necessity  demands.  The 
standard  80-ft.  spacing  of  crosscuts  should  meet  all 
ordinary  needs  of  this  track.  Under  some  conditions  of 
roof  and  cover  it  may  be  feasible  to  maintain  this  track 
along  the  face  A-E  much  further  than  here  shown,  so 
that  it  need  not  be  removed  until  the  second  or  third 
crosscut  is  reached. 

This  system  would  lend  itself  admirably  to  a  rapid 
placing  of  empties  and  removal  of  loads.  The  locomo- 
tive coming  in  with  a  trip  of  empties  behind  it  runs 
into  No.  4  face  heading  beyond  B.  and  backs  the  empties 
down  toward  the  working  face,  where  thev  may  be 
distributed  by  hand,  if  the  bed  dips.  It  then  runs  back 
around  the  main  butt  heading  to  No.  3  face  heading,  and 
picks  up  the  loads,  which  have  been  dropped  down  and 


-SCHEME  OP  LO.N'GWALL  WOKKI.VG  WITH  SIDE  E.XITS 
One  of  the  difnculties  in  longwall  is  to  provide  a  means  oC 
approach  and  e.\it  to  and  from  the  face  respectively.  With  long- 
wall  advancing  this  is  contrived  in  such  .a  manner  that  much  is 
e.\pended  for  packwalling  and  with  longwall  retreating  it  is  also 
arranged  hut  at  much  delay  in  development.  This  scheme  avoids 
the  difficulties  of  both  plans  by  providing  for  side  approaches, 
and  the  plan  might  work  well  under  light  cover. 
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bunched  along  the  track  approximately  from  D  to  A. 
Empties  are  shunted  into  the  face  headings  as  needed 
to  advance  these  passages.  As  these  headings  need  not 
be  kept  far  ahead  of  the  working  face,  their  advance 
may  be  comparatively  slow. 

If  shoveling  machines  of  the  type  that  travel  on  rails 
are  used,  two  tracks  must  be  maintained  along  the 
working  face.  If  belt  or  other  conveyors  are  employed 
along  the  working  face,  the  track  .shown  from  A  to  A 
need  not  be  laid,  but  instead  a  track  may  be  placed  along 
the  face  aircourse  from  A  toward  E.  The  conveyor 
then  discharges  into  empties  standing  on  this  track. 

If  storage-battery  or  cable-reel  locomotives  are  used 
for  gathering,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  elec- 
tric cable  for  the  cutting  machines,  the  loading 
machines  or  conveyor  motors  is  hung  only  to  A,  and 
later  is  carried  along  the  face  heading  and  through  the 
haulage  crosscut — for  example,  to  E.  The  mining 
machine  proceeds  through  No.  .3  face  heading  to  the 
working  face,  thence  across  it  and  out  through  No.  4 
face  heading. 

When  the  panels  on  both  sides  of  a  pair  of  face- 
heading  barrier  pillars  have  been  worked  out,  track  is 
laid  along  the  faces  of  these  pillars  at  the  inbye  butt- 


heading  aircourse  and  the  pillars  are  brought  back  re- 
treating. 

One  pillar  is  kept  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other 
for  convenience  in  laying  the  switch.  The  two  tracks 
along  the  pillar  faces  make  it  convenient  for  grouping 
the  loads  and  placing  the  empties  for  both  places  on  the 
same  motor  trip. 

As  to  ventilation,  air  traveling  the  main  butt  haulage 
as  an  intake  should  ordinarily  find  its  way  back  through 
the  worked-out  panels  on  the  return,  but  if  the  butt 
headings  to  the  property  line  or  other  limit  are  exces- 
sively long  and  there  is  danger  of  choking  the  return, 
four  or  more  butt  headings,  instead  of  three,  as  shown, 
should  be  driven.  The  number  of  these  passages  should 
be  increased  also  if  two  haulage  tracks  are  to  be  main- 
tained, this  depending,  of  course,  upon  output. 

When  the  butt  headings  have  reached  their  limit  and 
the  coal  on  either  side  has  been  extracted,  leaving  only 
the  entry  pillars  along  the  butts,  these  may  be  attacked 
by  splitting  with  narrow  i-ooms,  beginning  at  the  inbye 
end.  As  much  of  these  pillars  as  possible  may  thus  be 
removed  by  one  of  the  usual  methods  of  room-and- 
pillar  mining  in  retreat.  The  details  of  this  work 
would  be  governed,  of  course,  by  local  conditions. 


Milwaukee  Plant  Exhibits  a  Drift  Toward 
Use  of  Coal  Dust  in  Power  Plants 

COAL  operators  are  noting  with  interest  the  tendency 
toward  the  use  of  finer  and  finer  coal  and  are 
wondering  if  the  practice  will  advance  so  far  that  the 
mining  officials  ultimately  will  be  interested  more  in 
getting  fine  coal  than  in  procuring  lump.  Should  this 
come  about  it  will  revolutionize  the  whole  operation 
from  face  to  tipple. 

As  a  result  of  this  development  the  methods  of  shoot- 
ing and  even  of  mining  might  change.  The  importance 
of  tight  mine  cars  would  be  emphasized  and  there  would 
be  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  topping  them,  for  fine  coal 
would  be  blown  away,  making  a  dangerous  dust  in  the 
mine,  and  one  of  the  big  arguments  for  topping,  that  it 
encourages  the  making  of  coal  large  enough  for  that 
very  purpose,  would  be  refuted  by  changing  conditions. 
The  cleaning  problems  would  all  be  affected  by  the  same 
change  in  purpose,  and  a  type  of  railroad  car  filled  under 
air  pressure  might  replace  the  present  gondola.  It  is 
well  to  watch  this  development  and  if  it  be  a  profitable 
one  to  the  industry  to  encourage  it,  for  it  might  prove 
as  valuable  a  development  to  the  coal  mine  as  was  the 
introduction  of  the  mechanical  stoker,  furnishing  as  did 
that  change  of  combustion  methods  a  market  for  an 
otherwise  waste  product.  Already  mines  in  the  State  of 
Washington  are  preparing  pulverized  coal  and  in  Van- 
couver Island  a  plant  is  being  built  to  prepare  it. 

FORESHADOW^S  NEW  MARKET  AND  NeW   METHODS 

For  this  reason  the  following  information  extracted 
from  Power,  of  April  18,  1922,  should  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  our  readers.  It  foreshadows  not  only  a  new 
market  for  coal  but  new  methods  for  use  at  our  own  coal 
mines. 

Laid  out  for  the  ultimate  generation  of  200,000  kw.  of 
electrical  energy,  40,000  of  which  are  already  installed, 
the  Lakeside  plant  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway 
&  Light  Co.  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
large  central  station  built  in  this  country  burning  pul- 
verized coal  exclusively.     The  necessity  for  this  plant 


became  obvious  in  1915,  and  the  site  that  it  occupies  was 
purchased  the  following  year,  but,  because  of  circum- 
stances imposed  by  the  war,  work  was  not  begun  until 
late  in  1920. 

The  main  building  of  this  plant  contains  a  boiler 
room,  turbine  room  and  switch  house  arranged  in  the 
order  named.  The  coal-pulverizing  plant  is  located  in  a 
separate  building  about  50  ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  boiler 
room.  Between  these  two  stand  two  concrete  chimneys, 
each  of  which  serves  four  boilers.  On  the  side  of  the 
main  building  opposite  the  tui-bine  room  is  a  connecting 
structure,  in  which  will  be  located  the  operating 
engineer's  offices,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  pipe  shop  and  a 
machine  shop.  The  remaining  building  of  the  group  is 
the  car-dumping  and  crusher  plant,  which  is  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  about  400  ft.  away  from  the  pulverizing 
plant.  This  structure  is  built  against  the  lake  bluff,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  slope  and  obtain  a  gravity 
flow  for  the  coal. 

Eight  water-tube  boilers  have  been  installed.  Each  of 
these  has  13,060  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface,  is  designed 
for  300  lb.  of  working  pressure  and  is  operated  at 
265-lb.  gage.  They  are  arranged  four  on  either  side  of 
a  central  firing  aisle.  They  operate  normally  at  250  per 
cent  of  rating,  and  three  boilers  are  sufficient  to  furnish 
steam  for  one  20,000-kw.  turbine,  leaving  two  spare 
boilers  to  allow  for  cleaning  and  maintenance.  Each 
boiler  has  a  superheating  capacity  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  90,100  lb.  of  steam  per  hour  from  411  to 
611  deg.  F.,  thus  obtaining  200  deg.  F.  of  superheat. 

The  belt  conveyor  transporting  the  coal  to  the  pulver- 
izing building  is  36  in.  wide  and  385  ft.  long,  in  this  dis- 
tance rising  91  ft.    It  discharges  into  a  reversible  cross 
belt  conveyor  of  a  similar  width  that   distributes   the 
crushed  coal  to  three  parallel  conveyors  equipped  with  i 
automatic    trippers    which    pass    over    the    green-coal  ] 
storage  bin  in  this  building  and  maintain  an  even  supply] 
in  the  various  hoppers.     Seven  bins  of  this  kind  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  3,400  tons,  which  is  slightly  more  ] 
than  3i  days'  supply  for  maximum  operation  of  all  the 
boilers   in  the  present   section  of  the  plant.     Beneath  | 
these  bins  run  three  12-in.  screw  conveyors  arranged  to  J 
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discharge  through  automatic  scales  into  three  indirectly 
fired  rotary  driers  5  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  and  40  ft. 
long.  These  driers  reduce  the  moisture  in  the  coal  by 
means  of  hot  gases  from  individual  furnaces  fired  with 
pulverized  fuel. 

With  the  foregoing  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  draw 
coal  from  any  point  in  the  bunker  and  deliver  it  to  either 
of  the  three  driers.  Furthermore,  the  coal  is  weighed 
just  before  reaching  the  driers,  which  is  much  prefer- 
able to  measuring  it  as  it  enters  the  coal  bunker,  inas- 
much as  this  arrangement  permits  of  a  close  daily  check 
being  kept  on  the  coal  consumed  in  the  plant.  Each 
drier  is  capable  of  reducing  the  moisture  content  in  10 
tons  of  coal  per  hour  from  10  to  2  per  cent. 

After  being  discharged  from  the  drier  the  gas  is 
blown  through  collectors  14  ft.  in  diameter.  These 
recover  any  coal  dust  carried  away  by  the  gases  in 
passing  through  the  agitated  coal.  Hot  dried  coal  is 
next  transported  to  the  mill-feed  bin  by  means  of 
parallel  16-in.  screw  conveyors  and  continuous  bucket 
elevators.  Each  set  has  a  capacity  of  60  tons  per  hour. 
This  provides  for  excess  capacity  in  case  a  break- 
down occurs. 

Eight  mill-feed  bins  are  installed,  each  holding  25  tons 
and  being  placed  over  its  respective  mill.  Four  pulveriz- 
ing ball  mills  utilizing  air  separation  and  driven  by 
100-hp.  motors  have  a  total  capacity  of  48  tons  per  hour. 
These  machines  pulverize  to  such  fineness  that  75  per 
cent  of  their  product  will  pass  through  a  200-mesh 
screen  and  90  per  cent  through  a  100-mesh  screen.  With 
air  separation,  of  course,  no  screens  are  needed.  The 
dust  formed  by  these  mills  is  passed  through  a  collector 
which  separates  the  coal,  and  the  air  is  taken  back  to  the 
mill  to  be  drawn  through  again,  thus  passing  it  through 
a  continuous  circuit. 

From  the  collector  the  pulverized  coal  is  conveyed  to 
a  50-ton  storage  bin  supplying  a  pneumatic  conveying 
system  which  transports  it  to  four  sets  of  bins  over  the 
firing  aisle  in  the  boiler  room.  One  set  will  hold  150 
tons.  Coal  is  fed  to  each  boiler  through  three  duplex 
vertical  burners  by  means  of  screw  feeders  from  the 
overhead  .storage  bin. 

Burn  0.85  to  1.62  Lb.  per  Cu.Ft.  of  Space 

Although  some  horizontal  burners  were  at  first 
installed  for  experimental  purposes,  these  have  now  been 
replaced  by  burners  of  the  vertical  type,  and  all  boilers 
are  fed  with  fuel  from  the  top  of  the  furnace,  the  coal 
moving  vertically  downward.  The  furnace  volume  of 
each  boiler  is  approximately  7.000  cu.ft.  and  in  certain 
tests  in  which  capacities  ranged  from  137  to  236  per 
cent  of  boiler  rating  the  fuel  burned  per  cubic  foot  of 
combu.stion  space  varied  from  0.85  to  1.62  lb. 

Each  boiler  is  served  by  an  individual  economizer 
having  7,603  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface.  This  is  arranged 
with  a  bypass  connection  to  the  stack.  Each  economizer 
ilso  is  equipped  with  a  turbine-driven  induced-draft  fan. 
The  feed  water  enters  these  economizers  at  approx- 
imately 140  deg.  F.  and  leaves  them  at  225  deg.  F. 

A  sy.stem  of  steam-jet  ash  conveyors  is  installed  with 
main  runs  extending  to  the  furnace  ashpit  and  branches 
leading  to  the  combustion  chambers  at  the  rear  of  the 
boiler,  also  soot  conveyor  branches  under  the  econ- 
omizers. Ashes  are  removed  by  hand  through  clean-out 
doors  in  the  boiler-room  basement  and  fed  into  the  con- 
veyor pipe  line.  This  conveyor  discharges  into  an  ash 
bunker,  which  delivers  the  ashes  to  cars  on  the  railroad 
track  at  the  east  end  of  the  boiler  room.    In  the  turbine 


H.VLF  VERTICAL  CROS.S  SECTIO.X,   L.VKESIDE   PL.\XT 

A  plant  which  typifies  a  change  in  combustion  methods  in  the 
lliilclle  West.  It  burns  pulverized  coal  e.vclusively.  crushing  its 
own  coal  at  the  plant.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  this  is  the 
safest,   cheapest  and  best  place  for  pulverizing-  coal. 

room  the  main  generating  units  consist  of  two  20, 000-kw. 
turbo-generators.  These  machines  operate  at  1,800 
r.p.m.  and  deliver  three-phase  60-cycle  current  at  13.200 
volts.  Steam  is  taken  at  250-lb.  pressure  and  200  deg. 
superheat  and  is  discharged  at  1  in.  absolute  back 
pressure. 

The  accompanying  boiler  tests  were  conducted  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  Combustion  Engineering 
Corporation  and  all  were  personally  supervised  by 
Henry  Kreisinger,  the  well-known  combustion  expert. 
The  high  efficiency  obtained  probably  results  from  the 
fact  that  with  powdered  coal  the  proper  ratio  of  air  to 
fuel  can  be  easily  maintained.  Thus  small  losses  are 
incurred  due  to  excess  air  and  practically  no  losses  are 
entailed  by  incomplete  combustion  or  combustible  re- 
maining in  the  refuse. 


-il.M.MARY  OF  BOILER  TESTS  WITH  PUIA'ERIZED  CO.\I,  .\T 
L.VKESIDE  POWER   PL.VNT,   BOILER   NO.   8 
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Means  Adopted  to  Remove  Keyed  Pulleys  from  Shafts 

Description  of  the  Various  Keys  Used  for  Securing  Pulleys — 
Causes  of  Sticking  of  Pulleys  and  Keys— What  to  Do  When  This 
Difficulty    Occurs  —  Precautions    Taken    to    Protect  Equipment 

By  G.  H.  Radebaugh 


KEYS    and   key    fastenings   of   many   designs    are 
used  on  mine  machinery.     In  most  cases  the  de- 
sign determines  by  what  mechanical  operation  the 
pulley  should  be  removed  from  the  shaft. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  reasons  why  pulleys  stick 
on  a  key  or  shaft  is  the  twisting  or  rotation  of  the 
pulley  on  the  key  and  the  tearing  of  the  shaft  by  the 
setscrews  in  the  pulley  hub.  This  causes  a  burr  or 
uneven  place  on  the  shaft,  which  makes  the  removal  of 
the  pulley  or  collar  difficult.  In  fact  if  the  pulley  is 
"solid" — that  is.  not  split — it  may  be  necessary  actu- 
ally to  drive  the  pulley  from  the  shaft  with  a  heavj- 
hammer  or  to  pull  it  off  wath  draw  clamps.  This  will 
shear  off  the  abraded  metal  on  the  shaft.  Now  and 
then  highly  raised  burrs  or  irregular  places  will  not 
shear  or  work  down  as  just  described  when  the  pulley 
is  being  driven  over  them.  In  this  case  the  hole  in 
the  pulley  will  be  somewhat  torn  during  the  with- 
drawal. If  this  occurs,  the  hole  must  be  trued  up  with 
a  half-round  file  before  the  wheel  is  replaced. 

Rust  Often  Holds  Key  and  Pulley  to  Shaft 

Ru.-:ting  of  shaft,  pulley  and  key  in  many  cases 
causes  them  to  stick  tightly  together.  This  increases 
the  difficulty  of  removing  the  pulley.  This  can  be  over- 
tome,  however,  with  a  little  extra  effort. 

Before  considering  the  actual  operation  of  pulley 
removal,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  it 
vill  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  review  some  of  the 
^andard  methods  of  fastening  used  by  manufacturers 
of  mine  machinery. 

The  saddle  key,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  used  only  when 
little  holding  power  is  required  and  the  cutting  or  mar- 
ring of  the  shaft  should  be  avoided.  This  key  is 
hollowed  out  to  fit  the  shaft  and  holds  by  friction  only. 
Keys  of  this  design  never  give  any  trouble  when  the 
pulley  is  removed  from  the  shaft.  They  are  used  on 
some  of  the  smalle.st  of  power-driven  machinery. 

The  flat  key.  Fig.  2,  rests  upon  a  flat  seat  formed 
on  the  shaft  to  receive  it  and  therefore  has  a  greater 
holding  power  than  the  fastening  just  described.  In 
repairing  much  of  the  small  power  equipment  about  a 
mine  this  type  of  key  can  be  used  because  with  it  a 
keyway  is  not  necessary.  A  flat  is  merely  filed  on  the 
shaft  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Sunk  Key  Used  Where  Firmer  Hold  Needed 
The  sunk  key.  Fig.  3,  is  most  commonly  used  where 
the  forces  to  be  resisted  are  large.  A  channel  called 
a  keyway  is  cut  lengthwise  in  the  shaft,  and  another 
corresponding  with  it  is  cut  in  the  piece  to  be  secured; 
the  key  is  then  fitted  to  the  opening  formed  by  the  two 
keyways.  Cutting  keyways  is  normally  a  machine-shop 
job,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  done  by  using  a  cape 
chisel  and  a  flat  chisel.  This  is,  however,  a  difficult  and 
trying  operation,  and  is  not  recommended. 

This  type  of  key  may  be  either  tapered  or  straight. 


To  facilitate  its  removal  the  taper  key  sometimes  is 
provided  with  a  head  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  is 
done  when  the  key  cannot  be  driven  out  by  blows  on  the 
point,  that  part  of  the  key  being  where  it  cannot  con- 
veniently be  reached.  This  type  of  fastening  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  a  gib-headed  key.  The  amount  of  taper 
given  such  keys  usually  is  about  i  in.  per  foot  of  length. 

The  square  key  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  should  fit 
accurately  on  the  sides  to  prevent  it  from  rolling  over 
in  the  keyseat,  and  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
bear  lightly  on  the  top  and  bottom.  These  keys  are 
made  from  square  stock  of  soft  steel  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  much  filing  or  fitting  if  the  keyways 
have  been  cut  properly  in  the  pulley  and  on  the  shaft. 
This  type  of  fastening  will  be  found  on  some  of  the 
larger  mine  machinery. 

The  Woodruff  key,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  is  a  compar- 
atively new  type  of  fastening  and  finds  its  chief  use 
on  tractor  engines  and  equipment  auxiliary  thereto. 
It  is  used  extensively  al.so  in  automobile  construction. 

This  key  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  disk  segment  which 
is  placed  in  a  circular-bottomed  keyseat  sunk  in  the 
shaft  by  a  special  milling  cutter.  As  the  key  fits  the 
seat  it  readily  adjusts  itself  to  any  variation  in  the 
angle  of  the  keyway  in  the  wheel  or  pulley,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6. 

The  width  of  the  key  should  be  about  one-quarter 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft.  The  depth  of  the  slot  cut  in 
the  shaft  should  be  one-half  the  thickness  of  the  key, 
and  the  depth  of  the  seat  in  the  pulley  should  be  a 
little  less  than  half  the  key  thickness.  This  will  permit 
the  fitting  of  a  square-stock  key  to  the  key  slot. 

Before  removing  a  pulley  from  a  shaft,  examine  the 


FIGS.   1  TO   6.      FIVK  KIXDS   OF   laULEV   KEYS 
The  saddle  key  in  Fig.  1 :  the  fl.it  key  in  FiB._  2  :  the  gibjiead 
key  in   Fig.    3  :   the  stiurir 
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Fli:S     7    TO    33 

Thirteen  Methods  of  Removing 
Pulleys  and  Keys 

Also  views  sliowing  tlic-  dressing  of  shafts 
irij-  for  the  replacement  of  pullers.    Som.- 
the    methods    are    those    normally    iis.,1 
cl  others  are  suited  for  use  where  "the  re- 
al   of    the    pulley    is    accomnlishiil    witli 
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shaft  surface  on  which  the  pulley  must  slide  during 
removal  and  notice  if  it  is  rusty  or  scarred.  Care  must 
be  exercised  in  driving  the  pulley  over  a  surface  that 
is  not  clean  and  bright.  As  the  wheel  bore  usually 
fits  the  shaft  closely,  it  is  good  practice  to  draw-file 
or  scrape  a  dirty  shaft  before  endeavoring  to  remove 
the  pulley.  After  the  shaft  is  clean  remove  the  set- 
screw,  if  any  is  present,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Several  types  of  setscrews  are  used  in  machine  build- 
ing. They  are  designated  by  the  shape  of  their  points 
or  heads  or  of  both.  The  dog-pointed  setscrew  is  used 
to  advantage  in  pulley  fastening.  When  this  type  of 
screw  is  used  the  shaft  is  drilled  to  receive  the  dog 
point.  This  affords  a  holding  power  greater  than  can 
be  obtained  with  some  of  the  other  types  of  setscrews 
because  the  part  held  cannot  move  without  the  point 
being  pulled  from  the  hole. 

CfP-POINTED  S'ETSCREW  MOST  GENERALLY   USED 

The  cup-pointed  setscrew  is  that  most  generally  used. 
It  is  the  type  shown  in  use  in  Fig.  7.  Generally  two 
screws  are  used,  and  they  are  normally  placed  90  deg. 
from  the  key.  It  also  is  common  practice  to  place  set- 
screws  so  that  they  tighten  or  bear  on  the  key  itself. 
The  holding  power  of  a  cup-pointed  setscrew  depends 
on  the  tightness  with  which  it  is  forced  into  or  against 
the  shaft.  Such  screws  are  always  made  hard — usually 
casehardened — and  so  have  a  tendency  to  cut  into  the 
soft  shaft.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  wheel  so 
fastened  is  hard  to  remove  from  a  shaft  after  it  has 
twisted  or  rotated.  Any  such  movement  causes  the 
hardened  setscrews  to  tear  or  score  the  shaft  surface. 

Any  one  of  several  method.s  may  be  employed  for 
drawing  a  gib-head  key  from  a  pulley.  The  most  com- 
mon is  to  use  the  ordinary  buggy,  wrecking  or  pinch 
bar  and  remove  the  key  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This 
operation  may  be  facilitated  by  using  one  of  the  set- 
screws  as  a  pry  block.  In  the  illustration  notice  the 
piece  of  paper  between  the  head  of  the  setscrew  and  the 
bar.  This  is  used  to  prevent  slippage.  In  pulling  a 
key  in  this  manner  it  is  well  to  bump  the  bar  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand;  quick,  sharp  jars  are  needed  to 
start  the  key.  If  the  key  loosens  under  this  treatment 
the  rest  of  the  job  is  easy,  but  if  it  refuses  to  budge, 
other   operations   are   necessary. 

Key  Drifts  Readily  Made  by  Blacksmith 
Occasionally  in  a  machinist's  tool  kit  may  be  found 
the  key  drift  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  tool,  however,  can 
be  made  readily  in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  mine.  It 
should  be  given  the  same  temper  as  a  cold  chisel. 
If  the  key  does  not  release  its  hold  under  the  action  of 
the  bar  just  described,  the  next  expedient  is  to  use  the 
key  drift.  Notice  in  the  illustration  how  the  drift  is 
placed  in  the  keyway.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
if  the  key  is  tapered,  it  must  be  driven  out  from  the 
small  end.  If  a  square  key  has  been  used,  the  key 
drift  is  the  only  tool  that  can  be  employed.  Such  a 
key  cannot  be  drawn  in  the  manner  that  is  used  where 
a  gib  head  is  provided.  If  the  key  cannot  be  released 
by  direct  driving  the  problem  of  its  removal  becomes 
more  serious  and  other  methods  have  to  be  tried. 

Thus  coal  oil  may  be  placed  on  the  rusted  surface. 
Use  an  oil  can  filled  with  kerosene,  placing  the  spout 
in  the  setscrew  hole  as  shown  in  Fig.  10  and  using  an 
abundance  of  the  oil.  This  should  loosen  up  the  rusted 
surfaces  if  the  oil  spreads  between  the  shaft  and 
pulley.     To  cause  the  oil  to  penetrate  the  rust  seams. 


peen  around  the  pulley  hub  with  a  light  ball-peen 
hammer  as  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

This  peening  or  jarring  action  has  a  tendency  to 
loosen  the  pulley  on  the  shaft,  permitting  the  free 
movement  of  the  oil.  Some  mechanics  perform  this 
peening  operation  when  the  key  is  being  drawn  with 
the  .buggy  bar  or  driven  out  with  the  key  drift  as 
previously    explained. 

Another  scheme  that  may  be  used  to  advantage  is 
the  heating  of  the  hub  of  the  pulley  with  the  blow 
torch  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  This  method  has  its 
objectionable  features,  but  no  doubt  in  some  cases  it 
will  turn  the  trick.  This  operation  can  best  be  per- 
formed in  the  workshop,  where  the  heat  can  be  applied 
quickly.  The  flame  should  be  first  directed  onto  the 
hub  just  over  the  ke>"way.  As  the  heat  is  being  applied 
the  hub  should  be  peened  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The 
key  may  then  be  drawn  and  removed. 

We  will  now  assume  that  the  key  has  been  success- 
fully removed.  The  next  operation  is  to  remove  the 
pulley  from  the  shaft.  In  many  instances  this  may  be 
done  with  ease,  but  in  others  the  pulley  seems  to  be 
frozen  to  the  shaft,  so  that  its  remoTal  presents  another 
problem. 

If  the  pulley  is  not  free  on  the  shaft,  and  the  size 
of  the  pulley  and  shaft  will  permit  it,  the  pulley  and 
shaft  are  picked  up  and  treated  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
The  end  of  the  shaft  is  allowed  to  drop  on  a  block  of 
wood,  the  sudden  jar  on  the  pulley  in  many  instances 
causing  it  to  loosen.  A  much  heavier  shock  can  be 
applied  by  this  means  than  with  the  ordinary  hammer. 

Pulley  May  Be  Released  by  Heating  Hub 

If  this  does  not  release  the  pulley,  heating  may  be 
tried,  as  was  shown  for  key  drawing,  the  operation 
being  merely  repeated.  Many  jobs  will  not  permit  the 
bumping  operation,  either  because  the  shaft  is  too  long 
or  has  other  equipment  fastened  to  it.  In  such  cases 
the  pulley  may  be  driven  from  the  shaft  with  a  sledge 
hammer  and  a  piece  of  scrap  steel  as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
The  steel  bar  should,  however,  be  applied  to  the  strong- 
est portion  of  the  hub.  Judgment  must  be  used  to 
determine  the  weight  of  blow  to  be  delivered  by  the 
sledge,  as  otherwise  the  hub  may  be  cracked. 

In  this  operation  it  is  wise  to  support  the  shaft  on 
boxes  or  saw  horses,  so  that  the  pulley  will  not  rest  on 
the  floor.  Two  men  are  required,  one  to  hold  the  steel 
bar  and  the  shaft  and  the  other  to  wield  the  sledge. 
This  operation  may  be  reversed.  The  pulley  hub  may 
be  backed  by  a  hea\T  iron  or  piece  of  rail  and  the 
sledge  blows  delivered  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  as  shown 
in  Figs.  15  and  16. 

Notice  the  difference  in  these  two  views.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  often  the  layman  will  be  found  driving 
directly  on  the  end  of  an  unprotected  shaft.  The  rea- 
son why  I  always  use  a  lead  hammer,  piece  of  brass  or 
wooden  block  on  the  end  of  a  shaft  to  receive  the  blow 
is  simply  because  I  save  considerable  time  thereby. 
In  driving  direct  on  the  shaft  it  is  burred  over  and  upset 
so  that  it  will  not  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  pulley. 
It  can,  of  course,  be  filed  down  to  size  in  case  the  end 
is  enlarged,  but  this  requires  much  time. 

If  the  pulley  is  located  near  the  end  of  the  shaft  it 
may  be  removed  by  using  a  draw  clamp.  This  device 
can  be  made  up  out  of  strap  steel,  two  bolts,  a  few 
large  nuts,  and  blocks  of  wood. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  17  and  18,  two  small  straps  of 
steel    bear   against   the   hub   and  two   blocks   of  wood. 
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Washers  are  used  to  even  up  the  block  support.  The 
bolts  as  shown  pass  through  these  straps  and  must  be 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  shaft,  whei'e 
they  pass  through  a  large  steel  strap  or  yoke,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18.  The  operator  tightens  up  on  the  nuts  which 
pull  directly  on  the  two  small  straps  in  the  rear  of 
the  pulley.  An  even  pull  must  be  applied  to  each  bolt, 
using  a  large  wrench.  If  the  pulley  is  not  released 
under  this  treatment,  peen  its  hub.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  draw  the  pulley  entirely  off  the  shaft  by 
means  of  these  clamps.  To  do  this  without  the  aid 
of  specially  threaded  bolts,  an  abundance  of  washers, 
large  nuts,  etc.,  must  be  employed  as  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
When  the  pulley  has  been  removed  from  the  place 
where  it  was  tight  on  the  shaft  the  reason  for  the 
difficulty  is  revealed.  Notice  the  rough  place  on  the 
shaft  as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  This  is  the  effect  of  a  cup- 
pointed  screw  and  a  loosely  fitted  key.  Before  replac- 
ing   the    pulley    or    other    parts    the    shaft    should    be 


smoothed  with  a  draw  file  and  well  rubbed  down  with 
abrasive  cloth. 

In  refitting  a  Woodruff  key  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
milled  slot  and  driven  to  place.  This  key,  as  previously 
described,  is  freely  used  in  gas-engine  construction. 
In  Fig.  21  two  of  these  fasteners  are  shown  intended 
to  hold  one  pulley. 

Generally  these  keys  are  used  on  short  bearings. 
When  fitting  them  as  well  as  when  performing  the 
same  operation  on  a  square  key  the  height  is  obtained 
by  draw-filing  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  To  check  this 
operation  and  to  make  sure  that  no  more  of  the  key  will 
be  removed  than  is  necessary,  lampblack  is  used  as 
shovni  in  Fig.  23.  In  order  to  fit  properly  a  key  must 
not  have  too  much  clearance  on  the  top.  By  using 
lampblack,  proof  marks  or  spots  are  produced  on  the 
top  of  the  key  which  indicate  high  places  upon  it. 
These  high  spots  are  then  filed  off  and  the  key  driven  to 
place. 


What  Are  the  Actual  Profits  Earned  by  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Industry? 

DURING  the  last  four  years — admittedly  the  best  in  its 
history — the  bituminous  coal  industry  operated  on  an 
average  margin  of  about  9  per  cent  on  an  investment  shown 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau's  report  for  1921  to  be  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000.  This  was  developed  in  a  statement 
made  by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  at  the  hearings  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor  on  Representative  Bland's  bill  for  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  labor  conditions  in  the  coal  industry. 

On  the  subject  of  operating  costs  and  profits  in  the  bitu- 
minous branch  of  the  coal  industry  Mr.  Morrow  said  in 
part: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  feature  of  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal  which  has  been  so  beclouded  by  wild 
mis-statements  of  fact  as  the  profits  made  by  the  operating 
companies.  It  is  not  long  since  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y  gave  the  people  of  this  country  the  impression 
that  the  bituminous  coal  producers  made  2,000  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  year  1917. 

"According-  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  total 
amount  invested  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  United 
States  in  1919  was  $1,940,000,000.  The  investment  in  1917 
must  have  been  but  little  less.  To  make  2,000  per  cent 
profit  on  any  such  investment  would  have  necessitated 
making  a  profit  of  over  $70  on  every  ton  of  the  552,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  produced  in  the  year  1917.  The 
mere  statement  of  that  figure  sufficiently  shows  the  ab- 
surdity of  any  statement  giving  any  such  impression. 

"How  little  possible  ground  there  was  for  such  a  state- 
ment is  evident  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  showing  that  the  average  price  obtained  by 
the  operators  for  their  total  output  in  1917  was  only  $2.26 
per  ion. 

All  Costs  Were  Incluped 

"That  was  the  amount  received,  and  out  of  that  amount 
all  costs  of  production  and  sales  had  to  be  met  before  any 
profit  could  be  figured. 

"In  his  testimony  before  this  committee,  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  asserted  that  profi- 
teering and  not  wages  had  been  the  cause  of  high  coal 
prices.  He  presented  a  mass  of  partial  figures  covering  ad- 
mittedly selected  companies,  and  by  then  assuming  that  the 
whole  industry  enjoyed  profits  similar  to  those  of  these  par- 
ticularly fortunate  selected  companies,  he  advanced  con- 
clusions as  to  the  profits  of  the  producers  as  a  whole  which 
are  e.xaggerated  and  grossly  misleading. 

"Mr.  Lewis  quotes  the  financial  manuals  with  respect  to 
the  net  annual  profits  of  eleven  bituminous  coal  companies 
for  the  year  1917  in  comparison  with  prior  years  and  de- 
rives his  conclusion  that  the  coal  operators  made  more  than 


a  billion  dollars  in  profits  from  1916  to  1919  inclusive  upon 
the  showing  of  eleven  companies  out  of  5,000.  Any  con- 
clusion deduced  from  such  partial  information  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  relatively  complete  figures  from  official  sources 
were  available  to  Mr.  Lewis,  simply  indicates  a  desire  on 
his  part  rather  to  make  a  case  than  to  give  the  facts  fairly 
and  fully  to  the  committee  and  the  public. 

"I  have  prepared  for  submission  to  the  committee  a 
brief  tabulation  showing  the  average  price  received  per 
net  ton,  the  average  cost  per  ton  and  the  margin  per  ton 
for  the  years  1918,  1919,  1920  and  1921: 

Number  of  Average       Average    Margin  Per 

Operatin;;     Production     Price  Per    Cost  Per     Net  Ton 
Companies    (Net  Tons)     Net  Ton     Net  Ton  (a) 

!9|8(M 2,483         496,960,342       $2.61  $2.15  $0.46 

''I9(<:1 548  128.140,333         2.56  2.38  .18 

i920(c) 399  117,251,3:0         3.58  2  87  71 

1921(c) 654  133,398,508         3.04  2.94  .10 

(a)  Margin  is  not  the  same  as  profit.   From  the  margin  must  be  paid  all  federal 
mcome  and  excess  profits  taxes  and  interest  on  bonds  and  borrowed  money. 
(!>)  From  reports  of  U.  S.  Fuel  .Aidministration. 

*-.°',.?''°™  reports  collected  from  its  members  by  the  National  Coal  Association, 
bellmg  expense  is  included  in  cost. 

Must  Consider  Hazardous  Nature  of  Industry 

"If  these  four  years  are  taken  together,  they  show  an 
average  margin  for  the  four  years  of  36Jc.  per  ton.  On 
the  basis  of  approximately  $2,000,000,000  investmeyit  in  the 
industry,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  for  1921,  this  would  give  an  average  margin 
of  9  per  cent  for  the  industry  for  the  four  years,  before 
interest  or  Federal  taxes  were  paid. 

"In  view  of  the  hazardous  character  of  investment  in  a 
coal  mine,  subject  to  strikes,  railroad  disabilities,  mine 
fires,  floods,  explosions,  squeezes  and  adverse  .geological 
conditions,  a  mere  investment  return  of  5  or  6  per  cent 
would  be  a  wholly  inadequate  compensation  for  the  risk 
entailed.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  return  would  be 
fully  justified  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  industry  to  obtain 
the  capital  necessary  to  its  sound  development  and  to  the 
proper  safeguarding  of  life  and  property  in  the  mines. 

"Abnormal  market  conditions  incident  to  the  war  enabled 
coal-mine  operators  to  enjoy  larger  profits  than  they  en- 
joyed under  previous  circumstances,  precisely  as  did  cor- 
porations engaged  in  every  other  line  of  industry.  It  is 
equally  true  that  these  same  abnormal  conditions  enabled 
the  employees  of  the  mines  also  to  enjoy  a  higher  scale  of 
wages  and  greater  earnings   than  they  ever  had  before. 

"We  are  now  in  the  process  of  readjustment.  The  evi- 
dence before  this  committee  conclusively  shows  that  the 
profits  of  the  coal  producers  have  long  since  returned  to 
that  condition  of  subnormalcy  which  is  generally  recognized 
to  be  characteristic  of  this  industry,  but  the  ivages  of  the 
miners  in  all  union  fields  have  yet  to  make  the  slightest 
move  toward  alignment  with  the  readjustment  ivhich  has 
taken  place  in  industry  generally  throughout  the  United 
States." 


Mine  Ventilating  Fans  Operating  Either 
Tandem  or  in  Parallel 

Relative  Yield  of  Mine  Ventilating  Fans  Operating 
in  Parallel  or  Tandem — Volume  of  Air  in  Circu- 
lation    Dependent     on     the     Mine     Resistance 


ONE  or  two  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  a  paper  read  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
and  the  National  Safety  Council  and 
extracted  in  Coal  Age,  Mar.  16,  p.  445, 
have  arrested  my  attention.  The  Coal 
Age  article  is  entitled  "Better  Ventila- 
tion as   an   Aid   to   Mining   Efficiency." 

Under  the  caption  "Booster  Fans 
Boost  Only  Construction  Cost,"  page 
447,  it  is  explained  that  a  fan  ex- 
hausting from  an  upcast  shaft  is  of 
little  assistance  to  another  fan  installed 
and  blowing  air  into  the  downcast  shaft 
of   the   same   mine. 

This  statement  is,  of  course,  quite 
indefinite;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  I  am  going  to  assume  a 
concrete  example  that  is  met  with 
frequently  in  the  coal  fields,  in  the 
ventilation  of  mines.  I  will  assume 
that  a  fan  having  a  capacity  of  150,000 
cu.ft.  per  min.,  at  a  2-in.  water  gage, 
is  exhausting  air  from  a  mine  in  which 
the  downcast  shaft  is  about  a  mile 
distant.  Now,  the  mine  resistance,  in 
this  case,  we  will  say  is  such  that  the 
2-in.  gage  created  by  the  action  of  the 
fan  causes  a  circulation  of  only  100  000 
cu.ft.  per  min.  in  the  mine.  This  fact 
makes  it  evident  at  once  that  the  fan 
is  working  below   its   normal  capacity. 

INSTALUNG   A   DUPLICATE   FAN 

In  order  to  improve  the  circulation, 
then,  we  will  suppose  that  a  duplicate 
fan  is  installed  at  the  downcast  shaft. 
If  this  second  fan,  operated  as  a 
blower,  is  run  at  the  same  speed  as 
the  fan  first  mentioned,  I  feel  safe  in 
advising  that  the  circulation  will  be 
increased  to  141,.500  cu.ft.  per  min., 
and  the  total  pressure  on  the  mine  will 
be  equal  to  a  4-in.  water  gage,  or  the 
sum  of  the  pressures  due  to  the  two 
fans. 

It  may  be  argued  that  when  this 
increased"  volume  of  air  is  passing 
through  each  fan,  neither  of  the  fans 
will  produce  the  rated  2-in.  gage,  the 
speed  of  each  fan  remaining  constant. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
when  the  fan  was  handling  100,000 
cu.ft.  per  min..  it  was  onerating  below 
its  rated  capacity  and  the  increase  in 
volume  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  destroy 
the  initial  depression  produced  by  the 
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blade  tips  or  the  peripheral  velocity, 
which  has  remained  constant. 

It  is  true,  as  the  article  states,  you 
cannot  place  both  fans  at  the  exhaust 
position  of  this  mine  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  volume.  In  my  opinion,  the 
two  fans  so  placed  will  not  give  any 
greater  volume  than  one  of  the  fans 
working  alone.  The  two  fans  installed 
side  by  side  over  a  single  shaft  are 
working  in  parallel,  whether  exhausting 
or  blowing. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  "The 
volume  of  air  flowing  through  the  mine 
can  be  doubled,  however,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  twice  the  horsepower  if  the 
ventilating  units  are  independent  of 
each  other,  .  .  .  each  (fan)  having 
its  own  intake  and  return."  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  statement. 

A  Concrete  Example 

Assume,  for  example,  that  a  fan  is 
installed  over  an  upcast  shaft  having 
a  sectional  area  of  200  sq.ft.  and  the 
downcast  shaft  at  the  same  mine  has 
an  equal  area.  Let  us  further  assume 
that  the  air  is  split  at  the  bottom  of 
the  downcast  and  again  united  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upcast  shaft,  thus 
traversing  the  mine  in  two  equal  splits. 

First,  assume  a  single  fan  exhausting 
produces  200,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute  under  a  2-in.  water  gage,  the 
circulation  through  the  mine  being  in 
two  equal  splits,   as  just  stated. 

Then,  to  complete  the  comparison, 
assume  a  partition  is  placed  in  each 
shaft  and  two  duplicate  fans  are  now 
installed,  side  by  side,  over  each  re- 
spective compartment  of  the  upcast 
shaft.  In  this  arrangement,  each  fan 
is  provided  with  its  own  independent 
intake  and  return  air-course. 

Under  this  arrangement,  certainly, 
no  one  will  assume  to  say  that  the  two 
fans  will  produce  a  total  circulation  of 
400,000  cu.ft.  per  min.,  with  double  the 
horsepower  employed.  In  my  opinion, 
the  two  fans  will  produce  the  same 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine  as  was 
originally  produced   by  the   single  fan. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  I  am  often 
asked  to  quote  on  a  fan  having  a 
capacity  of  150,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute,  at  a  3-in.  water  gage;  while  at 
the  same  time  I  am  told  the  mine 
is  now  passing  75,000  cu.ft.,  under  the 


same  gage  (3  in.).  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  to  double  the  air  in 
this  mine,  will  require  four  times  the 
gage,  or  4  X  3  =  12  in.,  which,  of 
course,  is  prohibitive  in  American  min- 
ing practice.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  change  the  plan  of  circulation  in 
this  mine  so  that  the  airways  will 
permit  150^000  cu.ft.  of  air  to  pass 
under  a  3-in.  water  gage,  before  a  fan 
designed  for  that  circulation  will  oper- 
ate at  its  normal  capacity. 

W.  J.  Montgomery, 
Ventilating  Engineer, 
Columbus,  O.  The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 


Speed  in  Locomotive  Haulage 

Speed  of  locomotive  determined  from 
characteristic  curve — Maximum  safe 
speed  of  a  twenty-ton  mine  locomotive 
fro7H  12  to  15  tniles  per  hour. 

REFERRING  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
mining  student,  relating  to  the 
possible  speed  of  mine  locomotives,  as 
published  in  Coal  Age,  Mar.  23,  p.  494, 
kindly  permit  me  to  draw  attention  to 
one  or  two  points,  in  the  reply  to  this 
inquiry,  that  require  some  revision. 
The  student  asked  four  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  are  given  in  numbered 
sections. 

The  information  given  in  answer  to 
the  first  question  is  substantially  cor- 
rect from  the  manufacturer's  viewpoint. 
The  statement  made  in  reply  to  the 
second  question,  however,  requires  some 
modification.  The  question  is,  "What 
is  the  maximum  speed  of  a  locomotive 
on  a  level  track?" 

Consult  the  Characteristic  Curve 

Assuming  a  speed  rating  of  eight 
miles  per  hour,  the  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion states,  "The  speed  of  the  train  will 
vary  inversely  as  the  load."  Although 
the  speed  increases  with  a  decreased 
load,  it  will  not  be  found  that  this  in- 
crease is  in  a  direct  proportion.  The 
only  way  to  determine  definitely  the 
speed  of  a  given  machine  under  vai-j'ing 
conditions  is  to  consult  the  character- 
istic curve  of  the  motor  with  which  it 
is  equipped. 

The  third  question  asked,  "Can  a 
twenty-ton  locomotive  be  operated  at 
forty  miles  an  hour?"  The  reply  to  this 
question  estimates  quite  correctly  that 
a  twenty-ton  locomotive  would  be  able 
to  haul  an  800-ton  train  on  a  level 
track,  at  the  rated  speed,  8  miles  per 
hour,  taking  the  low  track  resistance 
of  10  lb.  per  ton,  the  estimated  800 
tons  including  the  weight  of  the  loco- 
motive. 

But  the  reply  then  wrongly  assumes 
that  the  speed  ratio  of  hauling  is  equal 
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to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  weight  of 
the  entire  moving  load,  including  the 
weight  of  the  locomotive,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  increase  the  speed  five  times  when 
hauling  one-fifth  of  the  load. 

By  consulting  the  characteristic  curve 
of  the  motor  driving  a  twenty-ton  loco- 
motive, it  is  found  that  the  maximum 
speed  at  which  it  is  safe  to  operate  this 
locomotive  is  twenty  miles  per  hour, 
which  is  known  as  the  "balance  speed" 
of  the  locomotive.  However,  it  will  be 
found  that  track  conditions  in  the  mine 
will  not  permit  of  a  speed  much  in 
excess  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  per 
hour. 

No  doubt,  the  reply  to  this  third  ques- 
tion is  intended  to  be  purely  theoretical, 
as  it  has  often  been  stated  in  the 
columns  of  Coal  Age  that  the  usual 
speed  in  mining  practice  shou'd  not 
exceed  eight  or  ten  miles  per  hour. 

Gravity  Acts  to  AccEn:,ERATE  Speed 

Finally,  in  answer  to  the  fourth 
question  as  to  the  speed  developed  when 
hauling  on  a  down  grade  of  5  per  cent, 
it  is  estimated  that,  with  a  track  resist- 
ance of  20  lb.  per  ton,  the  force  moving 
the  train  is  then  that  due  to  gravity, 
less  the  track  resistance;  or  (0.05  x 
2,000)  —  20  =  80  lb.  per  ton,  which  is 
correct. 

It  is  then  assumed  that  "the  velocity 
moving  a  given  mass  varies  as  the 
square  root  of  the  force  applied,"  which 
I  believe  is  not  correct.  Within  prac- 
tical speed  limits,  for  mine  conditions, 
the  resistance  of  a  trip  of  cars  and  the 
locomotive  remain  practically  constant, 
making  the  required  tractive  effort  the 
same  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour 
as  at  5  miles  per  hour. 

In  this  case,  the  effective  moving 
force  due  to  gravity,  above  the  track 
resistance,  being  80  lb.  per  ton,  that 
is  the  accelerating  force.  In  locomotive 
practice,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  a 
force  of  100  lb.  per  ton  produces  an 
accelerating  rate  of  1  mile  per  hour, 
per  second. 

On  this  basis,  a  force  of  80  lb.  per 
ton  would  produce  an  acceleration  of 
0.8  mile  per  hour,  per  second.  In  10 
sec.  the  speed  would  be  8  miles  per 
hour;  in  20  sec,  16  miles  per  hour;  in 
30  sec,  24  miles  per  hour;  etc  In  that 
time  it  is  likely  that  the  train  would 
be  wrecked.  Graham  Bright, 

General  Engineer, 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Upraising  a  Shaft  in  England 

Driving  an  upraise  dangerous  work — 
Experience  required  to  insure  safety 
— Description  of  method  employed. 

MY  oviTi  experience  in  upraising  a 
shaft  between  two  seams,  in  a 
mine  in  England,  was  recalled  by  read- 
ing the  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  sinking  a  shaft,  which  ap- 
peared in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  2,  p.  212.  A 
brief  account  of  this  experience  may  be 
of  interest  to  readers.  It  is  as  follows: 
With  five  other  men,  I  contracted  to 
drive    an    upraise    at    Hutt'on,    Henry 


Colliery,  County  of  Durham,  England. 
The  shaft  was  to  connect  the  Harvey 
and  Hutton  seams,  separated  by  120 
ft.   of   strata. 

The  said  shaft  was  6  x  12  ft,  inside 
of  the  timbers.  The  strata  were  almost 
all  hard  blue  shale,  with  a  few  layers 
of  ironstone  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which  commonly  occur  in  the  blue-shale 
formation,  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
A  little  more  than  half-way  up  the  up- 
raise, we  encountered  about  six  feet  of 
hard  gray  sandstone.  Underlying  the 
upper  seam  there  was  about  18  in.  of 
fireclay. 

The  idea  of  driving  an  upraise  may 
appear  to  the  superintendent  who  made 
this  inquiry,  as  being  cheaper  than  to 
sink  a  shaft  from  the  surface.  Let  me 
warn  him,  however,  that  upraising  is 
dangerous  work;  and  if  he  has  had  no 
experience  in  that  line  he  had  better 
not  attempt  the  job.  Judging  from  the 
account,  he  has  at  least  60  ft.  of  mate- 
rial that  is  not  self-supporting.  In  an 
upraise  there  is  very  little  space  for  a 
man  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  avoid 
being  caught  by  a  fall. 

Again,  when  the  time  required  to 
stow  this  material  away  in  the  mine  is 
taken  into  account,  and  the  necessity  of 
employing  experienced  men  for  the 
work  is  considered,  this  method  will  be 
found  more  costly  than  sinking.  In 
regard  to  keeping  the  shaft  drained,  as 
has  already  been  suggested  this  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  sinking  a 
borehole  in  the  center  of  the  cut. 

Danger  on  Return  to  Face  of  an 
Upraise  After  Shooting 

Speaking  of  the  danger  of  upraising, 
when  the  job  at  Hutton  was  finished  I 
vowed  never  again  to  undertake  the 
same  kind  of  work,  because  of  the 
danger  it  involved.  On  returning  to  the 
face,  after  firing  a  shot  in  an  upraise, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  face  the 
conditions    whatever   they   may   be. 

When  going  back,  on  one  occasion,  I 
had  climbed  to  within  two  or  three 
lengths  of  cribbing,  beneath  the  scaf- 
fold on  which  we  worked.  At  this 
point,  I  noticed  that  a  big  rock  had 
broken  one  of  the  planks,  which  then 
gave  way  letting  the  rock  fall  to  the 
bottom.  Had  I  been  a  little  further 
down  the  shaft,  the  rock  would  have 
struck  and  killed  me.  As  it  was,  I  was 
under  a  portion  of  the  scaffold  that 
was  not  broken  and  escaped,  as  it  were, 
by  a  miracle. 

The  plan  we  adopted  in  prosecuting 
the  work  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  When 
the  excavation,  started  in  the  roof  of 
the  lower  seam,  had  reached  a  height 
of  6  ft.  a  set  of  heavy  wall  plates  was 
placed  in  position,  being  supported  on 
four  posts,  at  the  bottom.  This  set 
was  tightly  wedged  and  another  set 
placed  about  3  ft.  above  the  first,  and 
rested  on  short  posts  between  them. 
The  second  set  was  now  tightly  wedged 
and  lagging  boards  put  in  all  around 
the  shaft. 

This  form  of  cribbing  was  continued 
by  putting  in  sets,  3  ft.  apart,  all  the 
way  up  the  shaft,  as  the  work  ad- 
vanced.  The  shaft  was  divided  by  a  line 


of  heavy  buntons,  at  the  center,  to 
which  were  nailed  planks  forming  a 
solid  partition.  That  side  of  the  shaft 
was  allowed  to  fill  with  the  rubbish 
excavated  above. 

The  other  side  of  the  shaft  was 
again  divided,  by  a  partition,  so  as  to 
provide  an  upcast  and  a  dovnicast  for 
ventilation.  Over  this  portion  of  the 
shaft  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  scaf- 
fold to  support  the  men  while  at  work. 
On  the  other  side,  they  stood  on  the 
loose  material  filling  the  shaft.  When 
finished  this  shaft  was  cleaned  out  and 
used  to  lower  the  coal  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  seam. 

William  Dickinson. 

Lochgelly,  W.  Va. 


Danger  in  Solid  Shooting 

Many  varying  conditions  make  solid 
shooting  dangerous — Alabama  disas- 
ters confined  to  machine  mines  no 
proof  of  safety  in  solid  shooting — 
Pennsylvania  statistics  show  loio 
death  rate. 

HAVING  read  the  differing  opinions 
of  various  writers  on  the  matter 
of  solid  shooting,  some  being  in  favor 
of  and  others  opposed  to  the  practice, 
I  want  to  offer  my  word  as  belonging 
to  the  latter  class.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  practice  is  dangerous  and  cannot  be 
made  safe,  as  long  as  present  conditions 
prevail  in  the  mining  of  coal. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  let  me 
say  there  are  too  many  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  blasting  of  coal, 
to  permit  the  work  being  done  safely, 
unless  all  shots  are  first  properly  mined 
or  sidecut. 

For  instance,  the  various  powders 
used  in  blasting  are  not  of  the  same 
strength.  Again,  the  nature  and  hard- 
ness of  the  coal  is  variable  and  slips 
and  faults  make  it  necessary  to  care- 
fully study  the  situation,  before  firing 
a  shot  in  a  coal  mine.  The  direction 
of  the  coal  face,  with  respect  to  the 
cleats  and  joints  of  the  coal,  is  another 
important  factor. 

These  conditions  with  which  the 
miner  must  contend  are  too  numerous 
to  permit  of  the  work  being  carelessly 
done.  Any  man  who  cares  for  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  others  will,  in  my 
opinion,  mine  his  coal  properly  before 
shooting. 

Careful  Supervision  Needed  to  Make 
Solid  Shooting  Safe 

It  was  with  some  disappointment  that 
I  read  the  allusion  of  John  Rose  to  the 
claim  made  by  another  writer  that,  of 
eight  explosions  occurring  in  Alabama 
and  costing  five  or  more  lives,  within 
a  period  of  ten  years,  all  took  place  in 
machine  mines,  while  the  solid-shooting 
mines  in  that  state  were  exempt  from 
such  disasters. 

Mr.  Rose  remarks,  "This  statement 
ought  to  be  convincing  proof  that  solid 
shooting,  when  properly  supervised  by 
state  and  mine  officials,  as  in  Alabama, 
is  not  as  dangerous  as  many  would 
make  it  appear,"  and  adds,  "What  is 
true  of  Alabama,  in  this  respect,  will 
apply  to  other  states." 
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The  fact  that  the  explosions  occurred 
in  machine  mines,  while  solid-shooting 
mines  were  exempt,  to  my  mind,  is  no 
proof  that  the  shooting  of  coal  off  the 
solid  is  safe.  It  only  proves  that  the 
work,  in  those  mines,  was  well  super- 
vised by  competent  officials.  Can  we 
claim,  however,  the  same  careful  super- 
vision in  all  mines,  and,  if  not,  what 
can  be  expected  as  the  result? 

By  way  of  comparison,  allow  me  to 
refer  to  statistics  in  our  own  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  year  1918  witnessed 
one  of  the  largest  productions  of  coal 
in  the  history  of  mining  in  this  country. 
Statistics  show  that  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania produced  that  year  177,217,294 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  but  three 
fatal  accidents  are  reported.  Two  of 
these  were  killed  by  premature  blasts, 
probably  by  using  short  fuses,  while 
the  third  was  the  victim  of  a  powder 
explosion.  This  coal  was  all  mined  by 
pick  and  machine.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Alabama  can  show  a  similar  death  rate ; 
namely,  one  death  to  59,072,431  tons  of 
coal  mined. 

Now,  if  this  great  amount  of  coal 
can  be  mined  without  the  danger  of 
solid    shooting,    why    cannot    the    same 


be  done  in  all  coal-producing  states? 
It  may  be  true  that  solid-shooting  mines 
can  be  operated  at  a  lower  cost  per 
ton;  but  how  about  the  accident  aver- 
age? It  is  well  known  that  each  death 
in  a  mine  costs  the  company  an  average 
of  $5,000,  which  makes  it  a  costly  propo- 
sition to  take  any  chance  in  the  method 
of  mining  employed.  Statistics  show 
that  from  1898  to  1911  there  were  119 
deaths  due  to  explosives  and  blasting 
in  the  mines,  making-  an  average  of 
nine  deaths  a  year.  From  1911  to  1918 
there  were  58  fatalities,  due  to  the  same 
causes,  or  an  average  of  7.25  a  year. 
Assuming  the  same  average  of  deaths 
as  in  other  causes,  I  estimate  that  26 
of  these  deaths  can  be  charged  to  the 
hazard  of  solid  shooting. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  say  that 
Pennsylvania  coal  mines  are  as  modern 
as  any  in  the  world.  If  solid  shooting 
were  safe  practice,  it  would  certainly 
be  recognized  and  followed  in  this 
state.  I  am  referring  to  the  bituminous 
mines  of  the  state,  in  many  of  which 
the  conditions  are  as  favorable  for  solid 
shooting  as  elsewhere.  My  firm  convic- 
tion is  that  the  practice  is  unsafe. 

,  Pa.  Mine  Foreman. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Timbering  in  the  Pittsburgh  Seam 

Seam  Overlaid  With  Twelve  Inches  of  Drawslate  and  Two 
Feet  of  Mixed  Coal  and  Slate — Timbers  Supported  in  Hitches 
Cut  in  the  Ribs  Found  Expensive — Cheaper  Method  Sought 


WORKING  the  Pittsburgh  seam,  in 
Eastern  Ohio,  requires  consider- 
able timbering.  The  timber  mostly 
used,  in  this  section,  is  locust  wood. 
Our  specifications  state  that  the  tim- 
ber must  be  round  and  not  less  than 
6  in.  in  diameter,  under  the  hark,  at 
the   small   end. 

The  coal  averages  5i  ft.  in  thickness 
and  is  immediately  overlaid  with  a 
drawslate  that  we  will  say  averages 
12  in.  in  thickness.  As  the  working 
face  is  advanced  in  each  place,  this 
drawslate  is  taken  down  and  we  are 
then  face  to  face  with  our  problem, 
which  is  to  find  some  cheap  and  effi- 
cient method  of  supporting  the  stratum 
above. 

Overlying  the  drawslate  is  a  layer 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  coal  and 
slate  that,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
forms  the  roof  in  the  workings.  The 
nature  of  this  stratum  is  such  as  to 
need  support,  and  it  is  often  necessary 
to  cut  hitches  in  the  ribs  for  the  short 
posts  that  hold  up  the  collarbeams  over 
the  roadway. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  cut  these 
hitches  with  a  miner's  handpick.  These 
holes  are  cut  8  in.  wide  and  the  same 
in  depth.  The  posts  supporting  the 
collars  being  3  ft.  long,  the  holes  are 


cut  12  in.  in  the  drawslate  and  24  in. 
in   the   coal. 

We  have  found  this  cutting  expen- 
sive and  it  would  seem  that  there  must 
be  some  more  economical  method  of 
performing  this  work  or  handling  the 
situation.  Perhaps  there  is  some  de- 
vice operated  by  compressed  air  or 
electricity  that  can  be  employed  in 
cutting  out  these  holes  and  would  be 
more  economical  than  to  use  hand- 
picks  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  hope  that  some  of  the  prac- 
tical readers  of  Coal  Age,  in  this  or  in 
other  fields,  will  be  able  to  suggest 
something  of  benefit,  we  are  writing  for 
what  information  and  ideas  may  be 
offered.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use 
steel  I  beams  or  H  beams  instead  of 
locust?  Mine  Engineer. 

Bellair,  Ohio. 


Some  time  ago,  writers  in  Coo?  Age 
discussed  conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh 
seam,  with  reference  to  improving  the 
nieans  and  methods  employed  in  work- 
ing that  coal.  Some  of  these  condi- 
tions, it  was  claimed,  were  peculiar  to 
the  seam,  in  the  Eastern  Ohio 
coal  field.  At  that  time,  many  helpful 
suggestions    were   made   and  "we    hope 


the  same  result  will  follow  the  inquiry 
here  presented. 

Judging  from  the  sketch  sent  us  by 
the  correspondent,  which  is  shown  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  accompanying 
figure,   it   would   appear  that  much   of 

Min^  slate  and  coal 
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RIGHT  AND  WRONG  METHOD 

OF  TIMBERING 

the  expense  of  cutting  the  hitches  in 
the  ribs  can  be  saved  by  shortening 
the  collars  and  inclining  the  short  posts 
slightly  toward  the  center  of  the  en- 
try, as  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  figure. 

If  this  is  done,  not  only  will  less 
cutting  be  required  in  the  coal  and 
scarcely  any  in  the  drawslate,  but  each 
timber  set  will  possess  greater  strength 
and  the  notches  for  jointing  the  timbers 
be   made  more   effective. 


Mining  in  a  Clay  Parting 

Seam  worked  by  lo7ig  wall-advancing 
method — Mining  done  in  clay  parting 
containing  sulphur  balls  —  Trouble 
begins  when  the  gob  heats. 

KINDLY  permit  me  to  describe  the 
situation  in  our  mine,  which  is 
causing  us  much  perplexity.  For 
some  time  past,  we  have  been  giving 
the  matter  much  thought,  in  hopes  of 
devising  some  means  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty.  It  may  be  that  Coal 
Age  or  some  of  its  experienced  readers 
will  be  able  to  help  us  solve  our 
problem. 

The  seam  of  coal  we  are  working  is 
divided  by  a  5-in.  clay  parting  contain- 
ing sulphur  balls.  The  bottom  coal  is 
about  4  ft.  thick  and  the  top  coal  1  ft. 
in  thickness.  The  seam  is  moderately 
inclined  and  is  being  worked  on  the 
longwall-advancing  system. 

The  mining  is  done  by  cutting  out 
the  fireclay  parting,  using  for  that  pur- 
pose a  radial  machine.  There  is,  un- 
avoidably, an  amount  of  slack  and  fine 
coal  mixed  with  the  clay  cuttings, 
which  are  thrown  back  in  the  gob. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  sul- 
phur balls  in  the  fireclay,  there  has 
always  been  a  tendency  to  the  heating 
of  this  waste,  but  the  situation  has 
been  gradually  growing  worse.  We  are 
anxious  to  learn  if  there  is  no  method 
of  counteracting  this  heating. 
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We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  surest 
way  of  eliminating  the  trouble  is  to 
load  out  all  these  cuttings,  instead  of 
throwing  them  back  in  the  waste.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  should 
be  some  method  of  saturation  that 
would  be  possible  or  practicable  and 
eliminate  the  heating  of  the  gob. 

MiNipjG  Engineer. 

,  N.   S. 


As  the  correspondent  has  stated,  the 
true  way  of  eliminating  this  trouble 
is  to  avoid  storing  the  cuttings  in  the 
mine.  The  presence  of  the  sulphur 
balls  (pyrite),  in  a  mine  gob,  has  al- 
ways been  known  to  cause  heating. 
The  heating  results  from  the  chemical 
action  that  takes  place  in  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  pyrite,  which  is  more 
rapid  in  damp  wet  places. 

The  suggested  saturation  of  the 
gob,  if  by  water,  could  only  be  harmful 
and  increase  the  trouble,  as  moisture 
always  causes  fine  coal  and  slack  to 
heat  in  the  gob,  even  in  the  absence  of 


sulphur.  Perhaps,  salt  would  solve  the 
problem.  Notwithstanding  the  well 
known  action  of  salt  in  absorbing 
moisture,  it  might  be  well  to  try  the 
experiment  of  testing  its  effect  to  ar- 
rest the  heating  of  a  gob. 

Readers  of  Coal  Age  will  remember 
that  the  use  of  salt  mixed  with  the 
stemming,  in  blasting,  was  recently 
discussed  (Mar.  9,  p.  413).  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  salt  was  found  to 
be  a  very  effective  means  of  counter- 
acting the  danger  of  dust  in  mines. 

It  is  possible  that  a  similar  use  of 
salt,  if  this  coal  is  blasted,  might  be 
found  to  have  a  favorable  effect  in 
reducing  or  preventing  the  heating  of 
the  gob.  At  any  rate,  the  experiment, 
we  believe,  is  worth  trying. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  mix- 
ing of  the  salt  with  the  stemming,  in 
blasting,  is  very  effective  in  giving  a 
good  distribution  of  the  salt  in  the 
waste.  No  other  means  of  distribution 
can  prove  like  effective.  The  subject 
is  open  for  discussion. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Examination  Foremen  and  Assistant  Foremen, 
Fifteenth  Anthracite  District 


(Hnzleton,  April  11-14,  1922; 


Question — What  gases  are  coininonly 
met  with  in  our  coal  mines?  Name  them 
and  give  the  specific  gravity  of  each  gas. 

Answer — The  common  mine  gases 
are  four  in  number;  namely,  methane 
or  marsh  gas  (CHj),  specific  gravity 
0.559;  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  specific 
gravity  0.967;  carbon  dioxide  (COj), 
specific  gravity  1.529 ;  hydrogen  sul- 
phide (H.S),  specific  gravity  1.1912. 

Question — Do  you  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  conduct  an  air  current  across 
the  faces  of  abandoned  channbers,  on  a 
steep  pitch,  in  a  gaseous  mine?  Give 
reasons. 

Answer  —  The  faces  of  abandoned 
chambers,  on  a  steep  pitch,  in  a  gaseous 
mine,  should  always  be  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated. This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  face  clear  of  gas,  which  would 
otherwise  accumulate  in  such  places, 
gas  being  lighter  than  air.  A  strong  air 
current  will  often  be  required  to  keep 
these  places  clear.  This  is  the  more 
important  because  of  the  liability  of  a 
fall  of  roof  driving  the  gas  down  in 
quantity  onto  the  gangway. 

Question  —  What  provisions  would 
you  make  in  vianways  of  chambers  on 
steep  pitches,  to  prevent  workmen  fall- 
ing to  the  bottom  if  they  should  slip  in 
ascending  or  descending? 

Answer — Cross-logs  should  be  set  at 
intervals  of  8  or  10  ft.  all  the  way  up 
the  manway.  These  must  be  supported 
at  one  end   in   hitches  cut  in   the   rib. 


the  other  end  of  the  timber  resting 
against  a  good  prop  set  in  a  foothole 
in  the  floor  of  the  seam.  These  cross- 
timbers  should  be  set  a  few  inches  off 
the  floor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  loose  material  sliding  down 
the  pitch.  Any  accumulation  of  such 
loose  material  would  destroy  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  timbers  were  put  in 
place. 

Question — What  instructions  should 
be  given  to  men  in  charge  of  timbering 
along  the  main,  haulage  road? 

Answer — The  men  should  be  cau- 
tioned in  regard  to  exercising  special 
care  to  avoid  being  caught  by  passing 
trips  and  instructed  to  arrange  their 
work  in  a  manner  not  to  delay  the  haul- 
age of  coal.  They  should  be  instructed 
to  examine  closely  the  condition  of  all 
timbers  on  the  road  and  remove  such  as 
show  signs  of  weakness.  Care  will  be 
required  in  removing  timbers  and  re- 
placing them  with  new  sets,  in  order  to 
avoid  obstructing  the  road  by  a  fall  of 
loose  material.  All  timbers  must  be  set 
so  as  to  give  the  full  clearance  between 
the  timbers  and  passing  cars  to  insure 
safety. 

Question  —  What  are  shafts;  and 
when,  are  they  preferred  to  slopes  or 
tunnels? 

Answer — A  shaft  is  a  more  or  less 
vertical  opening  sunk  through  the 
strata  overlying  a  coal  seam,  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  the  seam  and  per- 


mitting the  coal  mined  to  be  hoisted  to 
the  surface,  or  providing  an  airway  for 
the  ventilation  of  the  mine. 

Shafts  are  preferred  to  slopes  when 
the  coal  lies  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface  and  does  not  outcrop 
at  a  convenient  point  on  the  pi'operty, 
particularly  if  the  coal  seam  has  little 
or  no  inclination.  When  opening  an 
inclined  seam  that  outcrops  on  the  prop- 
erty a  slope  is  generally  preferred.  A 
seam  of  moderate  inclination  that  does 
not  outcrop  on  the  property  is  often 
best  reached  by  a  tunnel. 

Question — How  would  you  begin  the 
sinking  of  a  shaft? 

Answer — The  first  step  is  to  deter- 
mine the  best  location  of  the  shaft  with 
respect  to  haulage  and  drainage  in  the 
mine  and  having  due  regard  also  to 
the  shipping  facilities  and  buildings 
required  on  the  surface.  Having  se- 
lected the  site  and  staked  out  the  posi- 
tion of  the  shaft,  a  temp'et  of  heavy 
timbers  is  constructed  and  laid  in  posi- 
tion on  the  ground,  which  is  then  exca- 
vated within  these  timbers.  The  latter 
are  made  long  enough  to  extend  several 
feet  on  either  side  and  at  either  end 
of  the  excavation.  The  timbers  must 
be  well  bedded  in  trenches  cut  in  the 
floor.  As  the  excavation  proceeds,  they 
furnish  the  support  for.  the  temporary 
headframe  used  for  hoisting,  and  later 
form  the  foundation  for  the  permanent 
tower  and  tipple. 

Question — //  you  were  a  mine  fore- 
man and  had  occasion  to  sink  a  slope 
what  orders  would  you  give  the  man  in 
charge,  regarding  the  timber  to  be 
placed  therein? 

Answter — All  timber  set  must  be  in- 
clined slightly  up  the  pitch  from  a  nor- 
mal to  the  floor  of  the  slope.  The  legs 
supporting  the  collars  must  be  set  in 
footholes  cut  in  the  floor  if  this  is  hard. 
Otherwise,  they  must  rest  against  long 
cross-timbers,  set  in  hitches  cut  in  the 
rib  on  either  side  of  the  slope.  All 
timber  frames  must  be  securely  wedged 
and  lagging  must  be  used  to  support 
any  loose  top  or  sidewalls. 

Question — //  you  were  sinking  a 
double-track  slope,  on  a  dip  of  iO  deg., 
how  would  you  secure  the  track? 

Answer  —  On  this  inclination,  the 
track  would  have  a  tendency  to  slip 
down  the  slope.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  long  cross-timbers  must  be  set  at 
intervals  of  10  or  12  ft.  and  supported 
in  hitches  cut  in  the  rib  on  either  side 
of  the  slope.  At  times,  short  struts  can 
be  used  as  braces,  between  the  cross- 
ties  on  the  track  and  the  ribs  on  either 
side,  these  struts  making  an  angle  of 
about  45  deg.  with  the  track. 

Question — Are  there  any  good  rea- 
sons why  square  timber  is  preferred  in 
sinking  slopes  from  surface?  If  so, 
give  your  reasons. 

Answer — It  is  possible  to  form  better 
joints  when  using  square  timbers  and 
the  completed  slope  presents  a  more 
uniform  shape  and  makes  it  easier  to 
install  pipe  lines  and  electrical  con- 
ductors for  power  and  signalling. 
Square  timbers  are  well  adapted  when 
it  is  necessary  to  set  the  timberframes 
"skin  to  skin." 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Inimediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


MAY,  1920,  is  the  date  usually  associated  with  the  beginning  of 
the  recent  period  of  depression.  It  was  in  this  month  that  the 
general  level  of  prices  began  to  decline.  During  the  twelve 
months  that  followed,  prices  on  the  average  dropped  50  per  cent.  It 
has  required  the  better  part  of  another  twelve  months  for  business  to 
catch  its  breath  after  that  memorable  slide.  That  this  has  been  accom- 
plished and  that  business  is  rapidly  adjusting  itself  to  the  lowered 
plane  is  further  emphasized  by  figures  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  May,  1922. 

"Commercial  and  industrial  movements  in  April,  so  far  as  reported," 
the  department  announces,  "show,  for  the  most  part,  a  steady  gain, 
although  some  reverses,  such  as  in  cotton  consumption,  are  noted.  The 
decline  in  coal  production,  due  to  the  strike,  has  so  far  caused  no 
interference  with  industry  and  very  little  uneasiness.  New  records 
were  made  in  the  April  building  operations  and  in  the  March  gasoline 
production  and  stocks.  Iron  and  steel  production  held  its  new  level  in 
April  and  the  marked  increase  in  the  unfilled  orders  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  indicate  more  active  buying.  Prices  were  steadier  last 
month,  with  small  increases  in  many  commodities.  Reports  indicate 
that  retail  trade  is  improving. 

"Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  mills  decreased  from  518,450  bales  in 
March  to  446,843  bales  in  April.  The  decline  was  largest  in  the 
northern  mills,  where  the  textile  strike  has  curtailed  operations ;  how- 
ever consumption  also  declined  in  the  Southern  states.  April  con- 
sumption is  still  well  above  that  of  a  year  ago.  Cotton  exports  totaled 
612,654  bales,  an  increase  of  150,000  bales  over  March. 

"Production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  remained  practically  station- 
ary, with  only  slight  increases  over  Mai'ch,  but  at  a  very  much  higher 
level  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Unfilled  orders  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  increased  603,000  tons  over  the  end  of  March.  This 
is  the  second  month  that  steel  orders  have  increased  after  a  period  of 
decline  lasting  nearly  two  years.  Prices  of  iron  and  steel  were  much 
firmer  in  April,  with  increases  in  practically  all  lines. 

"Gasoline  production  in  March  (figures  for  which  are  just  available) 
amounted  to  472,278,000  gallons,  thus  establishing  another  new  high 
record.  Consumption  also  increased  over  recent  months  but  not  in 
proportion  to  production.  As  a  result,  stocks  again  increased  to  a  new 
record  of  854,232,000  gallons. 

"Building  contracts  awarded  in  the  27  Northeastern  states  amounted 
to  $353,161,900  in  April,  thus  exceeding  all  previous  records.  The 
former  high  record  was  reached  in  July,  1919,  when  the  total  was  $317,- 
698,000.  The  total  amount  of  floor  space  in  the  nine  classes  of  building 
for  which  this  is  recorded  amounted  to  58,146,000  sq.ft.  in  April,  com- 
pared to  51,957,000  in  March  and  34,471,000  sq.ft.  in  April  last  year. 
Practically  all  building  materials  show  increased  production. 

"Domestic  movements  of  wheat  and  corn  in  April  were  on  a  lower 
plane  than  in  either  the  preceding  month  or  in  April,  1921. 

"The  net  operating  income  of  Class  1  railroads  showed  a  marked 
gain  in  March,  with  a  total  of  $83,511,000,  compared  to  $47,771,000 
in  February. 

"Employment  in  industrial  establishments  continued  to  increase 
in  April.  The  number  of  business  failures  declined  slightly  in  April, 
but  the  total  liabilities  rose  to  over  $73,000,000." 


Freight  Car  Loadings  2,537  Less 
Loadings  of  revenue  freight  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  6  totaled 
755,749  cars,  a  reduction  of  2,537  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week, 
according  to  the  Car  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. This,  however,  was  an  in- 
crease of  34,027  cars  over  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1921,  and  com- 
pares with  843,184  cars  loaded  for 
the  same  week  of  1920.  Coal  load- 
ings for  the  week  totaled  75,410, 
which  was  222  more  than  the  preced- 
ing week,  but  was  69,464  under  the 
same  week  of  1921  and  96,746  under 
the  corresponding  week  of  1920. 

Idle  freight  cars  for  the  week 
ended  May  8  totaled  521,746,  as 
compared  with  529,658  on  April  30, 
or  a  decrease  of  7,912.  Surplus  coal 
cars  decreased  8,801  within  the  same 
period,  the  total  surplus  being  226,- 
276  cars.  The  total  number  of  coke 
cars  was  5,350,  a  decrease  of  37. 


Retail  Food  Prices  Up  Slightly 

There  was  an  increase  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  in  the  retail 
cost  of  food  to  the  average  family 
in  April  as  compared  with  March, 
according  to  the  retail  food  index 
issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

Wholesale  Prices  Unchanged 

Wholesale  prices  of  most  com- 
modities in  April  varied  little  from 
those  of  the  preceding  month,  ac- 
cording to  information  gathered  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  bureau's  weighted 
index  number,  which  includes  327 
articles  or  price  series,  registered  no 
change  in  April  from  the  general 
price  level  of  the  month  before. 

Automobile    Production  Booming 

Automobile  factories  in  the  Detroit 
district  are  now  operating  on  a 
schedule  which  makes  practically 
certain  the  creation  of  a  new  high 
production  mark  for  passenger  cars 
for  May.  The  industry  is  now  oper- 
ating at  a  speed  probably  greater 
than  any  it  has  known  before. 

Reports  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  showed  an  in- 
crease in  production  during  April. 
New  records  were  made  for  the  out- 
put of  both  passenger  cars  and 
trucks,  compared  with  the  preceding 
ten  months  for  which  figures  are 
available.  With  the  reports  lacking 
for  only  a  few  small  companies,  the 
total  April  production  of  passenger 
cars  amounted  to  196,512,  or  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  oO  per  cent  over  the 
March  production  of  the  identical 
firms.  The  April  truck  production 
totaled  21,944.  compared  with  19,449 
from  the  same  firms  in  March. 
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Present  Strike  an  Anomaly  in  Labor  Disputes  in 
The  Connellsville  Coke  Region 


By  John  L.  Gans 


IF  IT  were  not  little  short  of  an  industrial  tragedy,  the 
present  strike  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  would  be 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly  in  labor  disputes  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  practically  all  essential  features  it  differs  from  all 
other  strikes  that  have  preceded  it  in  the  forty-three  years' 
history  of  beehive  coke  making  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  so-called  "big  strikes"  of  1885,  1887,  1891  and  1894 
there  was  never  any  doubt,  misapprehension  or  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  either  of  employees  or  employers  as  to 
why  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  work. 

In  the  present  strike  there  was  no  notice  or  warning  of 
an  intention  to  quit  work,  no  demand  for  higher  wages,  no 
protest  against  a  proposed  reduction,  no  list  of  "griev- 
ances" presented  with  a  strike  threat  as  an  alternative  to  a 
refusal  to  adjust  complaints,  real  or  fancied.  Men  who 
have  gone  on  strike  cannot  give  reasons  for  their  action 
any  more  cogent  than  that  given  by  a  Slav  coker  who,  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  why  he  was  on  strike,  said:  "We 
strike  account  prohibition.  We  have  no  good  time  any 
more.     Give  us  beer  and  'polinky,'  we  go  to  work  again." 

In  the  early  strikes  the  leadership  was  entirely  native, 
comprising  men  who  had  actually  worked  from  day  to  day 
in  the  mines  and  coke  yards  and  who  had  a  close  at  hand 
familiarity  with  working  and  living  conditions.  Among 
them  were  men  still  living  in  the  region  who  have  since 
risen   to   stations   far  removed   from   their   early   activities. 

From  its  very  beginning  the  present  strike  has  been  en- 
gineered by  non-resident  leaders,  some  of  whom  never  saw 
a  coke  oven  until  circumstances  and  orders  from  national 
headquarters  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  sent 
them  to  the  region. 

Professional  Organizers  Lead  Present  Strike 

The  leaders  of  the  present  strike  are  professional  organ- 
izers, not  fellow  workers  of  the  coke  and  mine  workers  of 
the  Connellsville  region.  Having  no  more  specific  incentive 
to  offer  than  to  show  sympathy  with  the  men  on  strike 
against  a  reduction  in  wages  in  the  unionized  fields,  the  or- 
ganizers have  been  more  or  less  hard  pressed  to  devise 
reasons  why  the  coke  workers  should  lay  down  their  tools. 

A  strong  play  has  been  made  to  sever  the  uniformly  cor- 
dial relations  which  have  existed  between  the  operators  and 
their  employees  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  strike, 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  During  the  intervening  time  there 
has  not  been  a  labor  disturbance  except  an  occasional  local 
difference,  which  has  always  been  easily  adjusted.  The 
necessity  has  never  existed  for  the  workers  to  make  a  de- 
mand for  higher  wages,  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  to  which 
has  been  accorded  leadership  in  such  matters,  having  made 
voluntary  advances  whenever  conditions  warranted  such  ac- 
tion. From  1894,  when  the  first  Frick  scale  was  posted, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  there  had  been  thir- 
teen scales  which  in  the  aggregate  provided  an  advance  of 
85  per  cent  in  wages.  But  two  of  these  scales  made  slight 
reductions,  which,  however,  were  in  each  instance  fully 
restored  by  the  next  succeeding  scale. 

Between  1914  and  September,  1920,  there  were  nine 
scales,  each  in  succession  giving  an  advance  over  the  pre- 
ceding, the  nine  advances  aggregating  125  per  cent  over  the 
pre-war  scale.  Since  the  September  (1920)  scale  two  re- 
ductions— May  16,  1921,  and  Aug.  1,  1921 — totaling  25  per 
cent  have  been  made,  leaving  the  scale  now  in  force  100  per 
cent  higher  than  the  1914  scale  and  185  per  cent  higher 
than  the  first  scale  of  February,  1894.  The  present  Frick 
scale,  which  has  always  provided  the  highest  rates  of  wages 
for  similar  classes  of  labor  of  any  beehive  coking  region  in 
the  world,  has  been  accepted  and  paid  by  all  the  independ- 
ent producers  in  the  region  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years. 

The  scale  being  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  workers  and 
presenting  no  vulnerable  point  of  attack,  the  visiting  organ- 


izers have  sought  to  create  dissatisfaction  with  the  method 
of  computing  the  miners'  earnings  as  compared  with  the 
method  used  in  the  unionized  districts.  In  the  Connells- 
ville region  the  custom  has  always  been  to  pay  on  the  basis 
of  measurement,  not  weight.  One  hundred  bushels  of  coal 
mined  and  loaded  into  mine  wagons  is  the  unit  to  which  the 
mining  rate  applies.  This  system  is  characterized  by  the 
strike  leaders  as  "mining  coal  by  the  acre  instead  of  the 
ton."  They  have  labored  zealously  to  stir  up  strife  on  this 
score  by  alleging  that  the  miner  does  not  get  paid  for  all 
the  coal  he  mines  because,  by  the  organizers'  reasoning, 
multiplying  the  known  content  of  wagons  (certified  by  the 
state  mine  inspectors)  by  the  number  loaded  is  less  accu- 
rate than  weighing  the  contents  on  tipple  scales. 

In  the  early  days  of  coke  making,  before  state  regulation 
served  as  a  check  upon  their  cubical  content,  there  were 
times  when,  due  to  the  irregularity  in  size  of  wagons  even 
in  the  same  mine,  the  "hump"  which  miners  were  obliged 
to  put  on  their  wagons  was  an  issue  in  some  of  the  strikes. 
But  that  condition  was  righted  by  the  generally  accepted 
rule  that  wagons  be  "level  full  on  the  tipple."  Any  refer- 
ence to  this  question  at  this  time  by  the  organizers  displays 
their  eagerness  to  foment  strife  and  shows  the  dire  need 
they  have  to  draw  upon  ancient  history  in  finding  issues 
for  a  strike  of  the  coke  workers  of  today. 

Lewis  Withdraws  Offer  of  Strike  Benefits 

During  the  early  days  of  the  present  strike  assurances 
were  given  by  the  organizers  that  if  the  workers  joined 
the  union  they  would  receive  strike  benefits.  When  this 
came  to  the  attention  of  international  headquarters  Presi- 
dent Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  issued  a  statement 
declaring  that  no  benefits  would  be  paid.  When  the  organ- 
izers in  the  coke  region  were  obliged  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  had  gone  forth,  considerable  dissatisfaction  de- 
veloped among  the  strikers,  which  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  recruits  for  the  union. 

Finding  in  many  sections  of  the  region  a  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm about  striking  the  organizers  began  to  set  up  the  plea 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  wage  increases  and  better 
working  and  living  conditions  the  union  had  been  able  to 
obtain  in  other  mining  fields,  the  workers  in  the  Connells- 
ville region  would  still  be  "living  in  hovels"  and  "ground 
down  like  slaves  by  the  arrogant  bosses." 

The  comfortable  homes,  fitted  with  running  water  and 
electric  lights,  free  garden  plots,  fuel  delivered  at  nominal 
cost,  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  community  nurses,  base- 
ball, football  and  basketball  teams,  first-aid  and  athletic 
meets,  bands,  orchestras,  night  schools,  amusement  halls 
and  other  welfare  and  recreation  features  of  the  coke  towns 
were,  the  organizers  allege,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  union 
in  other  districts  and  not  to  any  magnanimity  or  philan- 
thropy on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  employing 
corporations  of  the  coke  region.  Gratitude  for  these  things, 
the  organizers  urged,  should  be  expressed  by  joining  the 
union  and  staying  out  on  strike  until  the  struggle  is  won  in 
the  Central  Competitive  Field.  Failing  or  refusing  to  do 
this,  the  organizers  warned,  would  result  in  the  workers 
of  the  Connellsville  region  being  obliged  to  revert  to  the 
working  conditions  and  wages  prevailing  thirty  years  ago. 

The  older  employees  who  have  been  through  some  of  the 
big  strikes  of  the  region  have  not  been  moved  by  these  or 
similar  appeals.  They  have  benefited  by  the  continued  ef- 
forts of  the  operators  to  make  life  easier  and  better  for  the 
men  who  toil  in  the  mines  and  coke  yards.  While  some  of 
the  more  radical  have  never  accepted  the  view  that  these 
things  were  being  done  through  a  real  desire  to  improve 
living  conditions,  the  bulk  of  the  men  of  mature  age  or  long 
service  have  appreciated  the  service  in  their  behalf. 

The  effect  upon  the  young  men  of  the  region,  who  have 
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never  participated  in  a  strike,  is  quite  different  from  the 
effect  upon  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Until  the 
advent  of  the  troop  of  organizers  now  in  the  region  the 
young  men  were  not  accustomed  to  hear  abuse  heaped 
upon  the  operators.  Influenced  by  intemperate  remarks 
and  extravagant  statements  many  of  the  younger  workers 
have  conceived  the  notion  that  they  have  grievances  which 


they  feel  can  be  adjusted  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
strike.  That  being  their  attitude  the  strike  agitation  has 
been  fostered  almost  wholly  by  men  who  were  babes  or 
youngsters  at  the  time  the  region  was  last  disturbed  by  a 
protracted  struggle  over  the  question  of  wages.  The  local 
leadership  therefore  has  largely  gravitated  to  the  men  of 
less  mature  judgment  and  experience. 


Anthracite  Operators  Reply  to  Miners'  Demands 


ON  MAY  18  the  anthracite  operators  replied  to  the 
miners'  nineteen  demands,  the  response  being  ad- 
dressed to  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America;  W.  J.  Brennan,  president  of  Dis- 
trict 1 ;  Thomas  Kennedy,  president  of  District  7,  and  C.  J. 
Golden,  president  of  District  9.  The  reply  was  as  follows: 
"Relative  to  your  nineteen  demands,  to  which  we  have 
given  careful  consideration  and  on  the  acceptance  of  which 
you  are  still  insisting,  we  herewith  make  reply: 

"If  granted,  these  demands,  the  majority  of  which  are 
practically  identical  with  those  denied  by  the  United  States 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission  in  1920,  would  impose  an 
additional  burden  of  at  least  $170,000,000  annually  on  an 
industry  already  carrying  labor  costs  above  the  war- 
time peak. 

"It  must  be  obvious  to  you,  from  what  we  have  already 
presented  in  reply,  that  your  demands  cannot  be  granted 
without  irreparable  injury  to  the  industry  and  its  employees. 
"To  agree  upon  a  wage  scale  out  of  line  with  wages 
generally  being  paid  for  similar  service  would  be  as  unpro- 
ductive of  satisfactory  results  as  has  been  the  continuance 
of  the  high  wage  rates  in  the  bituminous  union  fields,  which 
utter'y  failed  to  produce  adequate  annual  earnings  for  those 
employed  therein. 

"No  agreement  between  us  will  accomplish  the  results  we 
both  seek  except  one  which  will  provide  reasonably  steady 
working  time  at  fair  wages  and  the  production  of  coal  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  it  is  our  firm  con- 
viction that  in  the  face  of  the  decline  in  wages  and  prices 
which  has  been  taking  place  for  more  than  a  year  in  other 
lines  of  industry,  the  anthracite  industry  can  no  longer 
continue  to  pay  the  present  wages,  which  were  established 
by  the  President's  commission  in  1920,  at  a  time  when  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  business  activity  of  the  country  were 
at  the  peak. 

"For  the  year  1921  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all  men 
coming  within  the  terms  of  the  1920  agreement  who  worked 
in  each  pay  period  of  that  year  exceeded  $1,800,  a  figure 
equalled  in  no  other  basic  industry.  According  to  the  com- 
prehensive survey  recently  made  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  anthracite  wages  show  an  average 
increase  in  actual  weekly  earnings  of  152  per  cent  above  the 
basic  1914  period,  against  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  as 
of  March  15,  1922,  of  only  54.7  per  cent.  The  average  earn- 
ings of  mine  workers,  as  computed  by  us,  has  been  prac- 
tically confirmed  not  only  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  but  also  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

"The  President's  commission  in  1920  set  wage  rates  in  the 
anthracite  field  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  steady 
employment  offered  by  the  industry,  produced  earnings 
largely  in  excess  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  at  that  time. 
Since  the  award  of  the  commission,  due  to  the  decline  in  com- 
modity prices,  the  mine  workers  have  further  benefited  by 
the  increasing  value  of  the  dollar,  while  both  wages  and 
opportunity  for  employment  have  declined  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  figures  of  the  Industrial  Conference  Board  show 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  of  24  4  per  cent  since  July, 
1920,  and  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  a  reduction  of  22.9  per  cent  during  that  period. 
"It  is  evident  that  the  present  econo.nic  situation  demands 
a  substantial  decrease  in  wages  if  a  normal  production  of 
anthracite  coal  is  to  continue  and  reasonably  steady  employ- 
ment is  to  be  provided.  Therefore  in  lieu  of  the  wage  pro- 
gram submitted  by  you,  the  operator.s  propose  an  agree- 
ment embodying  the  following  terms: 


(a)  Contract  rates  shall  be  decreased  18  per  cent  below 
the  rates  established  by  the  United  States  An- 
thracite Coal  Commission  in  August,  1920. 

(b)  Day  rates  of  men  shall  be  reduced  $1.20  per  day 
or  per  shift  below  the  rates  established  by  the 
United  States  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  in 
August,  1920. 

(c)  Day  rates  of  boys  shall  be  reduced  72c.  per  day 
below  the  rates  established  by  the  United  States 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission  in  .4ugust,  1920. 

"This  general  wage  structure  represents  an  average  de- 
crease of  approximately  21  per  cent,  and  will  therefore  fully 
maintain  the  purchasing  value  of  the  wages  as  established 
by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  in  1920.  It  provides  a 
minimum  rate  of  'ilhc.  an  hour  for  unskilled  men  employed 
outside  the  mines,  with  relatively  higher  rates  for  other  oc- 
cupations requiring  skill  and  experience. 

"With  reference  to  the  term  of  the  agreement,  the  opera- 
tors deplore  the  disturbance  to  business  and  the  economic 
loss  resulting  from  frequent  controversies  and  suspensions. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  avoided,  we  propose  a  five-year 
contract,  subject,  however,  to  annual  adjustments  as  to  ivage 
rates  only,  as  follows: 

"On  Feb.  1  of  each  year  a  joint  committee  of  anthracite 
mine  workers  and  operators  shall  meet  to  adjust  wages,  to 
be  effective  April  1  following,  taking  into  account  the 
following  factors  as  a  basis  of  adjustment: 

"(a)  Changes  in  the  purchasing  value  of  the  wage  earner's 
dollar  within  each  year  as  determined  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion and  surrounding  territory  by  recognized  standard 
authorities. 

"(b)  Opportunity  for  employment  offered  by  the  industry. 
"(c)    Wages  and  earnings  paid  in  other  basic  industries 
under  similar  living  conditions  for  corresponding  service. 
"(d)  The  general  economic  situation. 

"In  case  no  agreement  shall  have  been  reached  by  March  1 
in  any  year,  the  determination  of  pi-oper  wage  rates  shall  be 
referred  to  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  five  persons  to  be 
selected  by  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit,  the 
personnel  of  the  commission  to  be  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  mining  engineer  and  geologist  familiar  with  min- 
ing conditions  and  coal  production  but  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  coal  mining  properties,  either  anthracite  or 
bituminous. 

"(2)  An  economist  of  established  reputation  who  has  not 
been  employed  heretofore  by  either  party. 

"(3)  A  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania. 

"(4)  A  man  who  has  been  affiliated  with  and  is  representa- 
tive of  the  labor  movement  in  the  anthracite  field. 

"(5)  A  man  who  by  active  participation  in  the  mining  and 
selling  of  anthracite  coal  is  familiar  with  the  physical  and 
commercial  features  of  the  business. 

"The  operators  offer  the  foregoing  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  terms  are  fair  to  the  employees  and  necessary  to 
the  industry.  The  periodical  adjustment  proposed  provides 
for  collective  bargaining  in  the  first  instance,  and  resorts  to 
arbitration  only  in  case  collective  bargaining  fails. 

"The  continuation  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation 
will  provide  a  satisfactory  method  of  settling  any  dispute 
that  may  arise  within  the  period  of  the  agreement. 

"A  form  of  contract  embodying  in  detail  the  proposals  con- 
tained herein  is  submitted  herewith." 

The  proposal  was  signed  by  S.  D.  Warriner,  W.  J.  Rich- 
ards, W.  L.  Connell  and  W.  W.  Inglis,  representing  the  an 
thracite  operators. 


May  25,  1922 
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Hoover  Calls  General  Conference  of  Operators  May  31 
To  Avert  Runaway  Coal  Market 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


TO  MAKE  effective  a  plan  intended  to  prevent  a  runa- 
way eoal  market  a  general  coal-price  conference  has 
been  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  held 
in  Washington  May  31.  This  announcement  by  Secretary 
Hoover  followed  a  preliminary  conference  on  May  18  at 
which  fifty  operators,  representative  of  all  the  non-union 
fields,  voted  to  use  the  Garfield  schedule  of  prices  of  Oct. 
29,  1917,  as  a  basis  for  fixing  fair  prices  for  coal.  At  the 
same  time  announcement  was  made  that  buying  for  the 
larger  consumers  will  be  done  through  committees  so  as  to 
unify  these  purchases  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  specula- 
tors. In  announcing  the  general  price  conference  Secretary 
Hoover  said: 

"The  administration  expects  coal  operators  in  the  interim 
before  this  conference  not  to  sell  coal  at  prices  in  excess  of 
the  Garfield  prices,  with  such  adjustments  as  are  necessary 
to  meet  such  changed  conditions  as  to  costs  and  other  fac- 
tors as  will  be  fair  to  the  public  and  to  the  operators.  Fur- 
thermore, charges  by  wholesalers  or  retailers  of  larger  com- 
missions than  were  allowed  under  the  Garfield  scale,  or  the 
resale  of  coal  for  speculative  purposes,  is  not  fair  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  government  would  like  to  hear  from  consumers 
who  have  been  subjected  to  higher  prices  than  this  basis 
warrants. 

"The  vast  majority  of  coal  operators  and  wholesalers 
everywhere  are  expressing  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
administration  to  curb  speculative  rises  in  the  price  of  coal 
and  are  co-operating  finely  with  the  government  to  main- 
tain this  situation.  The  action  of  the  producing  operators 
and  of  the  wholesalers  in  this  particular  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  the  public,  more  especially  as  a  large  part  of  the 
coal  produced  for  many  months  prior  to  the  strike  was 
produced  without  profit  and  even  at  a  loss.  The  great 
majority  of  operating  mines  wish  to  demonstrate  their  sense 
of  responsibility  to  public  interests  in  this  matter. 

To  Devise  Means  of  Co-operation  with  Government 

"The  object  of  the  meeting  on  May  31  is  to  devise  a  means 
whereby  this  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  government  and 
the  public  can  be  organized  and  made  effective." 

In  opening  the  public  meeting  with  the  operators  on  May 
18,  Mr.  Hoover  explained  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
profiteering  and  pyramiding  of  prices  is  to  take  action 
before  the  situation  gets  out  of  hand.  In  an  identical  situa- 
tion in  1920,  he  said,  coal  sold  from  $9  to  $1.5  at  the  mines. 
When  an  effort  was  made  to  straighten  out  the  situation  it 
was  very  difficult  to  handle  and  while  prices  were  forced 
down  from  unjustified  levels,  the  reduction  did  not  squeeze 
out  all  of  the  unjustifiable  margin.  He  frankly  explained  to 
the  operators  that  there  is  no  authority  to  enforce  any  pro- 
posal and  that  any  action  taken  would  have  to  be  voluntary. 
He  did  express  the  opinion,  however,  that  a  little  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  at  this  time  would  result  in  a 
great  service  to  the  public  and  redound  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  operators.  He  went  into  some  detail  to  show  how  dis- 
tribution could  be  better  regulated  and  how  the  unnecessary 
bidding  up  of  prices  could  be  prevented. 

In  suggesting  the  Garfield  scale  adopted  late  in  1917  and 
early  in  1918  Mr.  Hoover  explained  that  this  seemed  to  be 
the  best  basis  on  which  a  calculation  of  a  fair  price  could  be 
figured.  He  noted  that  the  Garfield  prices  were  based  on  a 
1917  wage  scale  and  that  some  of  the  non-union  districts  are 
now  paying  a  wage  scale  in  excess  of  that  in  effect  in  1917. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Garfield  prices  range  from  15  to 
30  per  cent  above  the  pre-strike  level  of  prices,  but  that  they 
constitute  as  fair  a  base  as  could  be  had  readily. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  completed  his  introductory  remarks,  he 
called  on  J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association.     Mr.  Bradley  congratulated   Secretary  Hoover 


on  taking  up  the  matter  before  any  flurry  in  prices  has 
occurred.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  prices  must 
increase  somewhat  to  bring  out  the  maximum  production 
from  the  fields  now  in  operation  and  to  enable  them  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  union  domination.  He  blamed  the  buyers' 
panic  of  1920  on  the  irresponsible  jobber  and  the  frightened 
consumer.  The  public,  he  said,  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  those 
really  responsible  and  laid  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the 
operators.  Mr.  Bradley  expressed  full  sympathy  with  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Hoover  outlined. 

C.  E.  Bockus  was  called  on  next.  He  stated  that  the  spot 
price  on  that  day  was  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in 
many  fields.    He  said  there  is  no  scarcity  of  bituminous  fuel. 

C.  F.  Richardson,  president  of  the  West  Kentucky  Coal 
Co.,  attacked  the  methods  of  the  brokers  in  bidding  up  the 
price.  He  said  the  railroads  are  contributing  to  the  present 
disturbance  in  equitable  distribution  by  buying  coal  to 
prevent  the  distribution  of  the  coal  which  they  have  stored. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  railroads  are  conserving 
their  stocks  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  so  as  to  be  able 
to  use  all  their  coal  cars  for  revenue  business  when  the 
strike  is  over  and  business  opens  up.  He  said  the  operators 
in  western  Kentucky  had  made  some  money  during  the  war 
but  that  all  of  it  had  been  returned  to  the  public  during  the 
past  year.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  chance 
to  prevent  pyramiding  of  prices  unless  the  middleman  can 
be  eliminated  entirely  in  times  of  emergency.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  coal  should  go  direct  to  the  consumer. 
He  made  the  point  that  no  one  assails  the  consumers  for 
robbing  the  operators  when  they  are  forced  to  sell  their  coal 
below  cost. 

Colonel  Wentz  Thinks  Well  of  Suggestion 

Colonel  D.  B.  Wentz  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  thirty 
days  the  prices  in  Virginia  have  been  less  than  the  Garfield 
prices,  but  that  he  regards  the  suggestion  of  Secretary 
Hoover  as  an  excellent  one  which  can  be  made  to  operate 
successfully. 

E.  C.  Mahan  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  applying  fair  prices 
to  a  large  number  of  small  operations,  such  as  is  the  case 
in  Tennessee,  but  that  nevertheless  he  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  principles  enunciated  by  Secretary  Hoover. 

E.  L.  Douglass,  of  the  First  Creek  Mining  Co.,  emphasized 
the  need  of  bringing  the  operator  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
closer  together.  He  said  the  operators  themselves  could  do 
much  to  prevent  the  sale  of  coal  by  brokers  on  consignment 
if  they  would  insist  on  selling  direct  wherever  possible.  Mr. 
Douglass'  remarks  brought  a  statement  from  Secretary 
Hoover  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  right  for  the  operators  to 
sacrifice  profits  which  they  could  get  if  an  intermediary  is 
to  appropriate  that  profit.  He  gave  that  as  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  he  thought  district  committees  could  be  helpful, 
as  he  believes  they  could  require  from  purchasers  the  name 
of  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  also  would  enable  the  com- 
mittees to  establish  the  extent  of  that  consumers'  need.  In 
that  connection  Mr.  Hoover  said  it  might  be  necessary  to 
build  up  a  larger  organization  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
stocks.  Mr.  Hoover  also  emphasized  again  that  there  is  no 
way  of  compelling  anyone  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
public,  except  to  give  such  publicity  as  the  government  is 
capable  of  securing  to  the  refusal  of  those  who  will  not  co- 
operate. 

When  some  fear  was  expressed  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
co-operation  proposed  Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  declared  that  it  is  entirely  legal  to 
co-operate  to  hold  down  prices  in  the  public  interest,  such  an 
activity  in  no  way  coming  within  the  field  of  restraining 
trade.  He  said  that  the  Attorney  General  would  have  a 
representative  on  the  committee  in  Washington  which  would 
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act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  regional  committees,  and  if 
he  thought  advisable  could  have  a  representative  on  each  of 
the  district  committees.  He  declared  emphatically  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  any  timidity  in  discussing  such  situations 
with  government  officials,  as  it  in  no  way  could  be  inter- 
preted as  wrongdoing. 

W.  G.  Ord  asserted  that  a  runaway  market  at  this  time 
would  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  things  that  could 
happen.  He  appealed  to  the  newspapers  to  do  their  share 
in  preventing  a  buyers'  panic. 

E.  E.  White  e.xpressed  entire  approval  of  the  necessity  of 
regulating  distribution  so  as  to  insure  necessary  supplies 
for  all.  He  pointed  out  that  the  navy  already  had  stopped 
shipments,  but  he  called  attention  to  a  large  railroad  taking 
large  daily  shipments  from  his  district  when  he  understood 
its  stocks  already  were  very  large.  He  said  he  realizes  that 
smokeless  coal  is  not  being  distributed  properly.  He  said 
that  97  out  of  100  operators  in  his  district  want  to  do  all 
they  can  to  help  the  public  through  this  emergency.  The 
other  three,  he  said,  felt  that  profits  should  be  gaged  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  so  that  fat  years  could  offset  the  lean 
years.  Erskine  Ramsay  said  that  prices  are  low  in  Alabama 
and  that  the  state  is  producing  only  two-thirds  of  its  nor- 
mal output,  but  that  the  operators  there  will  co-operate 
with  the  government. 

Says  Operators  Encourage  Speculators 

Charles  Jacobs  defended  the  jobbers.  He  said  operators 
encourage  the  speculators  because  many  of  them  hold  their 
spot  coal  until  4  p.m.,  when  they  accept  the  highest  bid 
which  they  have  received  during  the  day.  He  said  this 
policy  of  opening  bids  at  4  p.  m.  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
serving  the  public.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  remarks 
that  he  made  the  statement  that  there  is  some  coal  on  the 
tracks  for  which  operators  are  asking  $6  a  ton.  This  remark 
became  a  storm  center  of  the  conference.  A  number  of 
operators  declared  that  the  mention  of  $6  is  unfortunate,  as 
the  press  is  inclined  to  represent  the  exceptional  price  as  the 
average  price.  Some  of  the  operators  expressed  doubt  if 
any  coal  at  all  had  been  offered  as  high  as  $6.  Several 
appeals  were  made  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  who 
were  present  not  to  regard  the  statement  of  $6  coal  as 
applying  to  the  average.  Finally  Mr.  Hoover  was  asked  if 
he  would  not  make  a  statement  as  to  the  average  prices. 
This  he  emphatically  did,  saying  the  great  bulk  of  prices 
range  from  $2.25  to  $3.  In  a  few  instances  prices  as  high  as 
54.50  have  been  traced.  He  said  he  knows  of  no  case  where 
coal  sold  for  $6. 

Julian  Huff  suggested  that  $6  coal  should  be  traced  back 
and  its  history  learned,  as  well  as  any  other  coal  selling  at 
exorbitant  prices.  In  this  way,  he  believes,  responsibility 
could  be  fixed. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  that  more  tonnage  was 
handled  on  the  Big  Sandy  Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
on  May  14  than  ever  has  been  handled  in  one  day  in  the 
history  of  the  road.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
territory  served  by  that  line  was  forced  to  limit  its  output 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  railroad  to  handle  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  coal  that  can  be  produced.  It  was  stated 
that  the  line  has  not  been  built  up  since  the  war. 

Despite  Mr.  Hoover's  efforts  to  guide  the  discussion  away 
from  the  strike,  he  was  not  at  all  times  successful.  Several 
bitter  references  to  terrorism  against  non-union  workers 
crept  into  the  discussion.  The  necessity  of  employing 
deputies  to  protect  men  and  property  was  held  to  be  a 
legitimate  addition  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal.  In  many 
cases  overhead  is  being  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  mines 
are  not  being  worked  at  capacity. 

H.  H.  Gross,  president  of  the  New  River  Co.,  of  Boston, 
explained  that  his  mines  .went  on  a  non-union  basis  only  in 
December.  He  said  the  wage  rate  was  that  of  the  autumn 
of  1917.  He  said  he  was  greatly  surprised  when  about  90 
per  cent  of  his  men  walked  out  as  soon  as  the  strike  was 
called. 

The  question  of  reconsignment  came  up  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  railroads  have  it  within  their  power  to  stop  the 
holding  of  coal  for  that  purpose.  Colonel  Wentz  said  that 
the  American  Railway  Association  in   1920  had  refused  to 


allow  reconsignment  more  than  once,  and  that  action  stopped 
the  pyramiding  of  prices. 

After  nearly  two  hours  of  discussion  Mr.  Hoover  asked 
for  a  vote  on  the  proposals  to  set  up  the  district  and 
national  committees,  the  plan  to  make  direct  deliveries  to 
consumers,  and  to  the  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  buying. 
Mr.  Bradley  moved  the  adoption  of  the  proposals.  Mr. 
Ramsey  seconded  the  motion.  There  was  only  one  vote 
against  Mr.  Bradley's  motion.  It  was  cast  by  G.  H.  Caper- 
ton,  president  of  the  New  River  Coal  Co.  of  Charleston.  In 
explaining  his  vote,  Mr.  Caperton  said  such  a  plan  had  been 
tried  out  and  had  proven  an  absolute  failure,  and  as  a  result 
he  hesitated  to  enter  into  anything  which  smacks  of  price 
fixing.  He  said  it  was  his  desire  not  to  be  interfered  with  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business.  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  should  be  but  one  dissenting  vote.  He 
said  he  is  opposed  at  all  times  to  any  extension  of  the  gov- 
ernment arm  into  business  except  when  the  public  has  a 
dominant  interest  that  must  be  protected.  He  set  forth  that 
all  experience  shows  that  the  public  interest  must  not  be 
disregarded,  or  the  public  will  take  control.  If  conditions 
should  arise  which  would  cause  the  public  to  take  a  grip  on 
the  coal  industry,  he  said,  it  would  take  twenty-five  years 
to  loosen  it. 

After  some  discussion  the  operators  agreed  that  the  Gar- 
field prices  should  be  the  basis  for  computing  fair  prices  at 
the  mines.  A  steering  committee  consisting  of  J.  G.  Bradley, 
C.  E.  Bockus  and  S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson  was  appointed. 
This  committee  then  selected  a  committee  to  prepare  recom- 
mendations for  the  conference.  This  committee  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Virginia — C.  E.  Bockus;  Kentucky — E.  L. 
Douglass,  C.  F.  Richardson,  F.  W.  Wilshire;  Tennessee — 
E.  C.  Mahan,  Alexander  Bonnyman;  Pennsylvania — Tracey 
Guthrie,  S.  P.  Hutchinson,  Julian  Huff;  Alabama — Erskine 
Ramsay;  West  Virginia— J.  G.  Bradley,  E.  E.  White,  W.  D. 
Ord,  T.  B.  Davis,  C.  C.  Dickinson;  Maryland— A.  W.  Callo- 
way; Washington — Walter  Barnum;  Utah— Moroni  Heimer. 
Committee  of  Coal  Men  Makes  Recommendations 

This  committee  brought  out  the  following  report: 

"The  preliminary  conference  of  some  fifty  producing 
operators  with  Secretary  Hoover  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

"That  a  general  conference  of  operators  now  producing 
coal  be  called  to  Washington  at  an  early  date  to  consider 
plans  for  the  better  co-ordination  of  coal  distribution  and 
the  prevention  of  profiteering. 

""The  following  plan,  or  such  amendment  to  it  as  may  be 
proposed,  to  be  laid  before  the  conference: 

"(1)  That  representatives  of  that  conference  be  appointed, 
who,  together  with  representatives  o.f  the  government 
departments  and  the  operators,  should  be  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  advise  upon  the  co-ordination  of  coal  distribution 
between  districts. 

"(2)  That  each  district  be  asked  to  form  a  committee  that 
should  co-ordinate  distribution  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
standing  committee. 

"(3)  The  various  committees  should  take  measures  to 
assure  the  direct  progress  of  coal  direct  to  the  consumer  in 
proportion  to  his  needs. 

"(4)  The  Garfield  prices  should  be  the  basis  for  com- 
puting sales  prices  with  such  adjustments  as  are  necessary 
to  meet  such  changed  conditions  as  to  costs  and  other  fac- 
tors, as  will  be  fair  to  the  public  and  the  operators." 

Those  present  at  the  preliminary  conference  were: 

D.  B.  Wentz,  president,  Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Erskine  Ramsay,  vice-president,  Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co.. 
Birmingham,   Ala. 

E.  C.  Mahan,  president.  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Alex.  Bonnyman,  president.  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Sales  Co.,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

L.  C.  Crewe,  president,  LaFoUette  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  LaFollette. 
Tenn. 

E.  L.  Douglass,  vice-president.  First  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

R.  C.  Tway,  president,  R.  C.  Tway  Coal  Co.,  Ix)uisvllle,  Ky. 

C.  E.  Connor,  Elkhorn  &  Shelby  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Esco,  Ky. 

Henry  La  Viers,  Southeast  Coal  Co.,   Paintsville,  Ky. 

.\.  D.  W.  Smith,  Southeast  Coal  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Richardson,  president.  West  Kentuckv  Coal  Co.,  Sturgis, 
Ky. 

S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  president.  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Julian  B.  Huff,  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  W.  Guthrie,  president,  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  Dawson  Coleman,  Nant-Y-Glo  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J.  B.  Brunot,  vice-president,  Irwin  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg, 
Pa. 

W.  D.  Ord,  Roanoke  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Landgraff,  W.  Va. 

T.  B.  Davis,  president.  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  New  York  City. 

J.  D.  Francis,  vice-president.  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va. 

W.  H  Cunningham,  Gano-Moore  Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

H.  H.  Gross,  president,  New  River  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  C.  McKinley,  president,  Richland  Mining  Co..  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Walter  R.  Thurmond,  Argyle  Coal  Co.,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

B.  E.  White,  president,  E.  E.  White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Glen 
White,  W.  Va. 

G.  H.  Caperton,  president.  New  River  Coal  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

W.  P.  Tams,  Guvan  Collieries,  Corp.,  lams,  W.  Va. 

P.  M.  Snyder,  East  Gulf  Co.,  Mt.  Hope,  W.  Va. 

Walter  Barnum,  treasurer.  Pacific  Coast  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  president,  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Cadwalader  Jones,  vice-president.  Big  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  Ash- 
land. Ky. 

C.  H.  Mead.  Mead-Tolliver  Coal  Co.,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 
Charles   Jacobs,   vice-president,    Whitney    &   Kemmerer,    Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

W.  E.  E.  Koepler.  secretary,  Pocahontas  Coal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

G.  B.  .Seyms,  manager  of  sales,  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. P.I. 

L.  E.  Wood,  president.  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Welch. 
W.  Va. 

Ed.  Griever,  Huntington,  W.  Va.   (attorney). 

J.  6.  Bradley,  president.  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Dundon 
W.  Va. 

C.  J.  Neekamp.  secretary.  Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  Associa- 
tion, Ashland.  Ky. 

L.  F.  Heller,  Madeira-Hill  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Phillipsburg,  Pa. 

D.  E.  Poston,  president,  Poston  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

F.  W.  Wilshire,  vice-president.  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  New  Yo*- 
City. 

R.  G.  Wildermuth.  vice-president,  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Discusses  Coal 

VARIOUS  phases  of  the  coal  situation  were  discussed  by 
speakers  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  U.  S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Washington,  May  16-18.  Senator  Suther- 
land, of  West  Virginia,  opposed  government  regulation  of 
the  coal  industry,  as  proposed  in  various  bills  introduced  in 
Congress. 

Eugene  McAuliffe,  president  of  the  Union  Colliery  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said  that  if  the  present-day  labor 
leaders  do  not  rise  to  their  opportunity  one  of  two  things 
will  happen,  either  labor  will  slip  back  twenty  years  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  a  "Cromwellian  character  will  appear  to 
snatch  the  sword  of  leadership  out  of  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  at  best  are  reactionaries  though  living  in  a  progres- 
sive age." 

"Up  to  a  few  days  ago,"  he  added,  "the  one  point  of  agree- 
ment between  mine  labor  and  employers  was  that  the  indus- 
try was  overdeveloped.  For  some  reason  best  known  to 
themselves,  certain  representatives  of  the  coal  operators 
have  recently  decided  that  no  overdevelopment  exists.  The 
evidence  of  such  is  too  well  grounded,  however,  to  be  suc- 
cessfully disputed.  If  the  industry  is  beginning  to  be  looked 
upon  as  not  entirely  the  property  of  the  coal  operators  and 
the  mine  workers,  such  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  consuming 
public  are  becoming  tired  of  having  their  individual  coal 
cellars,  bins  and  storage  yards  periodically  turned  into  prize- 
rings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  exhibition  of  fight  shovm 
in  these  recurring  conflicts  is  not  equal  to  the  entrance  fee 
paid  by  the  general  public. 

"Far  beyond  the  refusal  of  certain  coal  operators  to  meet 
John  L.  Lewis  prior  to  April  1  stands  the  importance  of  the 
persistent  disinclination  of  many  coal  operators  to  report 
the  facts  relating  to  the  coal  industry,  including  those  per- 
taining to  the  labor  of  which  they  complain.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  government  to  take  over  and  conduct  or  to 
unduly  regulate  private  industries,  thereby  turning  the 
nation  into  an  army  of  office  seekers  without  individuality 
or  initiative;  likewise  the  fragmentary  and  partisan  statis- 
tics now  furnished  by  the  mine  workers'  organization  and 
the  associations  of  the  coal  operators  are  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  public  as  to  the  real  facts  suiTOunding  what  is 
looked  upon  as  a  rather  dark  industry. 

"We  are  as  a  nation  coming  back.    The  mismanagement  of 


our  coar  labor  affairs,  beginning  with  our  failure  to  deflate 
our  war  and  post-war  coal-wage  scales  on  April  1,  1921, 
checked  the  coming-back  process  and  cost  the  mine  workers 
and  labor  at  large  many  millions  of  dollars.  Like  all  pre- 
vious deadlocks  this  one  will  be  broken.  What  we  want 
is  a  permanent  peace  and  while  a  repetition  of  the  happening 
of  Nov.  1,  1919,  seems  unthinkable,  yet  it  may  recur  if 
nothing  higher  than  mob  law  is  to  govern  our  capital  goods 
partnership  relations.  Reactionary  attitude  on  the  part  of 
labor  leaders  and  the  averments  of  the  coal  operators 
backed  by  fragmentary  statistics  do  not  offer  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  industrial  peace.    Our  need  is  for 

(a)  The  enforced  incorporation  of  all  labor  organizations  with 
provision  that  such  be  subject  to  all  of  the  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  that  govern  corporate  or  partnership  holdings  of 
capital,  including  the  payment  of  federal  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes  and  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that  place  capital  labor  on  a 
plane  apart  from  capital  goods. 

(b)  The  reformation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  organization 
including  the  elimination  of  the  check-off  with  such  revision  of 
policy  as  will  insure  a  better  recognition  of  the  relation  the  in- 
dustry bears  to  our  national  economic  life,  and  a  decent  regard 
for  public  opinion ;  the  organization  to  transform  its  present 
policy  of  resistance  to  gi-eater  individual  productivity  into  one  of 
productivity,  including  the  giving  of  proper  encouragement  to  the 
installation  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

(c)  Full  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  employer  of  the  fact 
that  the  mine  worker  is  entitled  to  that  fair  living  wage  consistent 
with  an  American  standard  of  living,  regardless  of  whether  he 
mines  coal  north  or  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers :  the 
employee  recognizing  with  equal  force  that  to  earn  he  must 
prcKiuce.  a  ,     «    J 

(d)  The  enactment  of  legislation  that  will  insure  a  full  find- 
ing of  facts  concerning  the  industry. 

(e)  From  the  facts  so  secured  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
should  publish  promptly,  monthly  and  annually,  the  essentials  that 
concern  the  public  including  mine  labor. 

(f)  From  the  evidence  so  secured  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
.should  keep  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  informed  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  then  existing  mine  development  to  serve  the 
full  coal  needs  of  the  nation  together  with  that  required  for  ex- 
port and  bunkerage. 

(g)  The  transportation  act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  requn-e 
every  railroad  desirous  of  rendering  transportation  service  to  a 
coal  mine  to  secure  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  before  entering  or  serving 
same.  „    _ 

(h)  Inauguration  through  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  a 
campaign  of  education  and  encouragement  of  the  public  toward 
the  elimination  of  seasonal  demand  for  coal,  including  a  reduc- 
tion in  coal  freight  rates  during  the  storage  season. 

"The  suggestion  that  incorporated  labor  pay  taxes  may 
seem  revolutionary.  In  practice  no  taxes  need  be  paid,  for 
the  reason  that  the  revenues  collected  could  be  easily  made 
to  balance  the  legitimate  expenses.  It  is  the  measure  of  ac- 
counting required  by  the  government  that  would  furnish  the 
laboring  man  who  is  the  stockholder  the  assurance  that  his 
contributions  were  being  used  for  proper  purposes  and  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  for  illegal  purposes  would  then 
automatically  stop. 

"With  a  deflation  of  mining  costs  and  a  resumption  of  gen- 
eral industrial  activity  the  demand  for  coal  will  in  three 
years  overtake  the  present  overdevelopment  and  the  sur- 
plus men  now  hanging  on  the  fringe  of  this  great  industry 
will  gradually  be  transferred  to  other  lines  of  endeavor." 

W.  R.  Coyle,  vice-president  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
discussed  "Some  New  Ideas  in  Merchandising  Coal."  He 
suggested  that  in  the  distribution  of  coal  there  be  organized 
a  complete  production  and  distribution  organization  made  up 
of  a  series  of  units,  each  one  a  corporation  following  the 
lines  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  He  would 
have  this  corporation  enter  every  city  as  Rexall  has  entered 
every  city  and  large  town,  electing  to  membership  the  most 
progressive  and  best-located  dealer.  "Make  the  dealer  a 
partner  in  the  entire  enterprise,"  Mr.  Coyle  said.  "Buy  an 
interest  in  his  plant,  and  sell  him  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  material  he  will  merchandise.  School  him  to 
follow  a  general  merchandising  plan.  Make  him  a  part  pro- 
prietor and  an  interested  owner  in  those  mines  which  supply 
the  stock  on  his  counters." 

Mr.  Coyle  pointed  out  that  in  our  present  scheme  of 
organization  there  is  a  bigger  waste  of  capital  than  anyone 
realizes.  A  consolidation  of  this  kind  means  that  from  17 
to  22  per  cent  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  production  and 
distribution  would  be  released  for  productive  industry. 

"In  many  states  and  towns  the  two  or  three  dealers  in 
coal  and  building  material  are  being  solicited  by  salesmen 
from  ten  coal  houses,  a  like  number  of  cement  companies, 
lumber  salesman,  and  a  countless  number,  an  army  of  per- 
haps 200  men  per  month,  and  the  business  of  the  town  will 
not  pay  the  expenses  of  six  of  these  men,"  said  Mr.  Coyle. 
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Railway  and  Coal  Men  in  Convention  in 
Chicago,  Discuss  Fuel  Problems 

FUEL  problems  of  the  railroads  and  the  relations  between 
railroads  and  the  coal  industry  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed this  week  at  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association  in  Chicago.  The 
convention,  which  was  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  was 
notable  for  the  number  of  coal  men  in  attendance.  The 
association,  always  recognized  as  an  active  one  in  matters 
pertaining  to  coal,  performs  a  real  service  to  both  the  coal 
industry  and  the  railroads  by  offering  first  rate  oppor- 
tunity for  close  exchange  of  ideas  mutually  valuable. 

Some  of  these  mutual  problems  were  handled  "without 
gloves"  in  the  convention.  C.  G.  Hall,  general  manager  of 
Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  coal  operators,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
for  instance,  minced  no  words  when  he  spoke  on  the  question 
of  "Assigned  Cars  for  Railroad  Fuel."  In  his  address  he 
pointedly  blamed  the  railroads  of  the  country  for  many  of 
the  ills  of  the  coal  industry,  declaring  that  if  they  would  hold 
sufficient  coal-handling  equipment  to  take  care  of  the 
country's  coal  production  during  peak  production,  "the 
troubles  of  the  industry  would  soon  vanish,  as  the  market 
would  be  stabilized  and  prices  would  hug  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction so  closely  that  the  number  of  active  mines  would  be 
reduced  and  confined  to  a  capacity  to  meet  the  actual  peak 
requirements."  He  dec'ai-ed  that  the  railroads,  through  an 
interpretation  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  chosen  to  put  upon  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  are 
now  able  to  discriminate  in  old-time  fashion  against  un- 
favored mines  in  days  of  car  shortage. 

Proposes  Rules  Governing  Car  Distribution 

Believing  that  he  should  be  constructive  instead  of  merely 
critical,  Mr.  Hall  proposed  three  rules  to  govern  distribu- 
tion, interchange  and  movement  of  open-top  cars  during 
periods  of  rail  congestion  and  peak  demand  for  coal,  which 
he  said  would  afford  the  desired  relief  to  the  public  and  at 
the  same  time  enable  railroads  to  protect  their  fuel  supply 
without  undue  confiscations  of  commercial  shipments.  His 
three  rules  are  these: 

(1)  A  railroad  may  designate  and  assign  cars  (owned  or 
leased  by  it)  for  company  fuel  loading,  but  such  cars,  when 
placed  at  a  mine  for  loading,  must  be  counted  in  the  pro- 
rata share  of  cars  to  which  such  mine  is  entitled,  based  on 
its  rating. 

(2)  Cars  owned  or  leased  by  a  foreign  railway  may  be 
designated  and  assigned  for  its  company  fuel  loading  and 
shall  be  given  to  the  mine  to  which  consigned  if  such  cars 
do  not  exceed  the  pro-rata  share  of  cars  to  which  such  mine 
is  entitled,  based  on  its  rating.  All  cars  so  assigned  and 
placed  at  the  mine  for  loading  must  be  counted  in  the  pro- 
rata share  of  cars  to  which  the  mine  is  entitled. 

(3)  Open-top  cars  must  be  loaded  only  in  line  for  home, 
and  if  no  such  loading  is  available  they  must  be  immediately 
returned  empty  to  home  line  at  nearest  junction. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  convention  on  Monday,  L.  W. 
Baldwin,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co., 
preached  the  "count-the-scoops"  doctrine  of  fuel  conserva- 
tion on  a  railroad,  declaring  that  scrupulous  conservation 
not  only  pays  the  railroad  in  reductions  of  fuel  bills  but  in 
good  will  from  a  public  that  is  entitled  to  expect  its  carriers 
to  cut  transportation  costs.  T.  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  fresh  from  much 
activity  at  Washington  and  throughout  the  East  in  the 
strike,  spoke  on  government  and  the  coal  industry,  and  F. 
S.  Peabody  gave  the  convention  some  astonishina;  figures 
on  the  cost  to  the  coal  consumer  of  idle  days  at  the  country's 
coal  mines. 

Mr.  Watkins  declared  railroad  purchasing  agents  "fail 
lamentably"  in  their  responsibilities  when  they  shift  large 
coal  contracts  from  mine  to  mine  to  save  a  few  cents  a  ton. 
This  disorganizes  the  coal  industry,  causing*  labor  troubles 
and  market  disturbances,  and  upsets  industry  generally, 
thus  injuring  the  railroads.  Coal  buying  should  be  a  "mat- 
ter for  executive  management." 

Mr.  Watkins  blamed  railroads  for  part  of  the  overdevel- 
opment of  mines  in  that  the  roads  often  encourage  unneces- 


sary operations  in  order  to  get  freight.  He  surprised  some 
by  saying  that  the  coal  industry  doesn't  need  stabilizing 
as  badly  as  other  industries.  Considered  nationally  "there 
is  no  other  industry  wherein  production  is  as  uniform  be- 
tween summer  and  winter."  For  nine  years,  he  said,  soft- 
coal  summer  production  has  been  above  45  per  cent  of  total 
annual  production. 

Stabilizing  of  coal  production  and  demand  should  be 
gained  by  eliminating  strikes  from  railroads  as  well  as  at 
mines.  Markets  cannot  be  steadied  by  storage,  he  said. 
There  is  seventy  million  tons  storage  capacity  now  in  the 
country,  but  buyers  will  not  use  it.  Mr.  Watkins  is  against 
government  intervention,  but  favors  investigation.  Probing 
would  prove  today's  main  trouble  is  that  the  coal  industry 
was  saddled  with  too  high  wages  by  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  and  unions  were  too  shortsighted  to  modify 
them.  This  encouraged  overdevelopment  of  non-union  mines. 
He  presented  figures  to  show  that  the  miners  can  stand  a 
heavy  wage  cut.  He  declared  district,  not  national,  agree- 
ments should  end  the  strike. 

The  convention  began  Monday  morning  and  continued 
until  Thursday  afternoon.  A  report  of  the  convention  in 
more  detail  will  appear  in  Coal  Age  next  week. 


Blizzard  Defense  Opens  Case ;  Motion  to 
Direct  Verdict  of  Not  Guilty  Overruled 

PRESENTATION  of  the  case  of  the  defense  began  May 
19  when  Judge  Woods,  in  Circuit  Court  at  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va.,  overruled  a  motion  to  direct  a  verdict  of  not  gruilty 
in  the  trial  of  William  Blizzard,  a  mine-union  official  charged 
with  treason  as  the  leader  of  the  armed  march  last  summer 
against  Logan  County  non-union  coal  strongholds. 

Judge  Woods  held  that  there  has  been  evidence  sufficient 
for  consideration  by  the  jury  that  war  existed  and  had  been 
levied  by  the  armed  men.  He  also  reviewed  the  argument 
that  treason  against  a  state  was  impossible  because  of  the 
division  of  authority  between  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments and  held  that  this  position  could  not  be  maintained. 

Declaring  that  it  was  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  purpose  of  levying  war  was  private  or  against  the  state, 
the  judge  held  that  if  the  purpose  where  to  coerce  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  state  to  adopt  or  abandon  any  public  policy 
it  would  be  war  against  the  state  and  would  mean  treason. 
What  the  purpose  was,  Judge  Woods  ruled,  ought  to  go  to 
the  jury  for  determination. 

That  Blizzard  went  to  Logan  County  last  summer  as  a 
result  of  requests  by  army  officers  while  members  of  the 
union  of  which  he  is  an  official  were  fighting  against  state 
and  county  officers  was  testified  as  the  first  step  of  the 
defense. 

Two  witnesses  for  Blizzard,  both  testifying  as  to  his 
presence  in  Charleston  at  times  when  the  prosecution's 
testimony  showed  him  on  the  march  that  preceded  the  Logan 
battles,  were  called.  One,  William  Retry,  vice-president  of 
District  17  of  the  union,  also  said  he  sent  Blizzard,  a  sub- 
district  president,  among  the  fighting  men  to  induce  them 
to  return  home,  acting  on  the  request  of  Brigadier  General 
H.  H.  Bandholtz. 

H.  W.  Houston,  chief  counsel  for  the  defense,  in  opening 
his  case,  said  it  was  conceded  that  Blizzard  was  in  Logan 
County  while  fighting  was  going  on  there,  but  that  he  was 
sent  there  as  a  result  of  federal  officers'  request  and  that 
during  the  time  state  testimony  showed  him  to  have  been 
leading  some  of  the  marchers  he  was  at  Charleston  or  at  his 
home  in  St.  Albans. 

Brigadier  General  H.  H.  Bandholtz,  who  was  expected  to 
be  the  chief  alibi  witness  for  the  defense,  failed  on  the  stand, 
May  22,  to  recollect  some  of  the  things  the  attorneys  are 
said  to  have  hoped  he  would  substantiate.  The  General  tes- 
tified that  Blizzard  went  with  him  to  Racine  on  Aug.  27.  but 
he  did  not  recall  seeing  him  after  they  talked  with  some  of 
the  armed  men  there.  He  could  not  recall  conversations 
with  the  vice-president  of  District  17,  United  Mine  Workers, 
on  Sept.  1,  as  a  result  of  which  the  defense  contends  Blizzard 
was  sent  to  Blair  and  other  Logan  County  towns,  not  to 
assist  the  miners  in  their  attacks  on  state  and  county  forces 
but  to  get  them  to  go  home. 
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Seventh  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


THERE  was  little  change  in  the  coal-strike  situation 
during  the  seventh  week  of  the  strike.  Production 
continues  at  between  four  and  four  and  a  half  million 
tons  per  week,  mainly  from  Middle  and  Southern  Appala- 
chian areas.  Prices  continue  their  upward  trend,  although 
there  is  some  prospect  that  this  tendency  will  be  checked 
through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Hoover  will  confer  in  Washington, 
May  31,  with  a  gathering  of  all  coal  operators  whose  mines 
are  still  producing,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  effecting 
a  direct  from-mine-to-consumer  distribution,  designed  pri- 
marily to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  speculative  purchase 
and  holding  of  coal  by  middlemen.  This  is  the  only  activity 
in  connection  with  the  strike  that  is  as  yet  credited  to 
Washington. 

Practically  all  the  operating  mines  in  West  Virginia  and 
in  Kentucky  have  orders  for  their  maximum  production. 
Demand  for  coal  from  eastern  Kentucky  and  from  the 
Kanawha  high-volatile  field  considerably  exceeds  the  ability 
of  those  fields  to  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  Alabama 
and  southwestern  Virginia  could  handle  more  orders  than 
they  have  on  their  books.  The  same  is  true  of  most  mines 
in  Tennessee.  Operations  in  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Texas  and  Washington  are  being  limited  by  lack  of  market. 
A  few  cases  of  distress  have  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  officials  at  Washington.  These  are  confined  to  small 
utilities  and  to  two  or  three  small  railroads.  Thus  far,  no 
single  case  of  a  manufacturing  plant  being  short  of  coal 
has  been  reported  to  Washington.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  some  trouble  has  been  occasioned  by  car  shortage 
on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.,  but  steps  were  taken 
promptly  to  remedy  that  situation.  By  transferring  cars 
from  the  railroads  serving  mines  in  the  union  fields  it  will 
be  possible,  it  is  believed,  to  give  all  operating  mines  100 
per  cent  car  supply. 

That  certain  large  wholesalers  recently  have  been  send- 
ing out  circulars  so  worded  as  to  alarm  consumers  and  to 
contribute  to  a  buyers'  panic  has  been  established  by  govern- 
ment officials  who  are  in  possession  of  copies  of  this  material. 


Illinois  Operators  Make  New  Effort 
To  Get  Action  Out  of  Farrington 

FOLLOWING  out  their  general  policy  of  making  it  plain 
to  everybody  that  they  want  to  settle  the  mine  strike  by 
separate  agreement,  the  operators  of  Illinois  made  another 
move  last  week.  On  May  18  they  wrote  Frank  Farrington, 
president  of  the  Illinois  mine  workers'  union,  stating  that 
they  weye  tired  waiting  for  a  conference  with  the  miners 
and  asking  him  where  he  stands.  A  day  or  two  before,  W. 
K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  District 
Operators'  Association,  wrote  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  asking  hinx  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  separate 
agreements  by  states  between  miners  and  operators.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  no  answer  to  either  letter  had  been 
announced,  though  it  appeared,  from  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Farrington's  secretary,  that  the  Illinois  mine  leader  had 
been  writing  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  recently,  asking  in  vain  for  permission 
to  make  a  separate  deal  in  Illinois. 

The  Western  operators  watched  with  interest  the  price 
conference  last  week  of  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  with  the  non-union  operators  of  the  South  and 
East.  Many  words  of  commendation  for  Mr.  Hoover's  pro- 
gram were  heard  about  Chicago. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Farrington,  dated  May  18,  and  signed 
by  Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association;  W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Fifth  and 
Ninth  District  Operators'  Association,  and  H.  C.  Adams, 
president  of  the  Central  Illinois  Operators'  Association,  is 
as  follows: 

Not  only  Illinois  operators  but  that  part  of  the  public  who  are 
consumers  o£  Illinois  coal  would  like  to  know  just  where  you 
stand  with  respect  to  the  present  mine-labor  situation  which  i.s 
keeping  Illinois  mines  idle  and  just  what  you  propose  to  do  about 


it.  Their  sense  of  public  responsibility  will  not  permit  the  Illinois 
operators  to  omit  such  inquiry  at  this  time. 

In  answer  to  previous  inquiries  of  the  Illinois  coal  operators, 
made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  our  last  Illinois  wage  agreement, 
you  advised  us  in  a  telegram  under  date  of  March  15,  that  your 
District  Executive  Board  were  of  the  opinion  that  President 
Lewis  still  had  a  "lingering  hope"  that  in  some  way,  by  his  direct 
effort  or  with  governmental  assistance,  a  four-state  wage  con- 
ference might  be  secured  and  a  general,  countrywide  wage  agree- 
ment entered  into. 

At  your  invitation  also  the  Joint  Executive  Board  of  Illinois 
operators  and  miners  had  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  29, 
1922.  in  order  that  you  might  technically  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  3  2d  section  of  the  wage  contract  that  was  to  expire  two 
days  later.  Illinois  operators  then  advised  you  of  their  entire 
willingness  to  proceed  at  once  with  negotiations  for  a  new  wage 
contract,  but  were  again  told  that  the  Illinois  Miners'  E.xecutivc 
Board  could  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  enter  into  su^li 
negotiations  or  indicate  a  date  when  such  conference  might  begin, 
although  again  every  possible  assurance  was  given  of  your  de- 
termination to  maintain  such  proper  relationship  as  would  permi 
■adjustment  of  another  contract  should  an  emergency,  within  you  ■ 
judgment,  arise  that  would  warrant  prompt  action. 

Meanwhile,  all  those  efforts  which  you  suggested  Mr.  Lewis 
was  to  make  have  been  undertaken  and  apparently  with  neither 
success  nor  prospect  of  securing  such  conference  as  he  desired. 
Illinois  mines  have  now  been  idle  for  seven  weeks.  Not  one  mov 
has  been  made  by  you  or  your  associates  to  even  undertake 
negotiation  for  a  new  wage  scale  on  which  work  might  be  re- 
sumed, nor  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  is  anything  of  the  sort 
in  prospect.  We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  that  would  justify 
itself  with  the  public  for  your  attitude  or  lack  of  action  in  the 
premises,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  you  promptly. 

Anthracite  Operators  Propose  General 
Wage  Reduction  and  Five- Year  Contract 

THE  long  looked  for  reply  of  the  anthracite  operators 
to  the  demands  of  the  mine  workers  was  made  public 
at  the  session  of  the  joint  subcommittee  of  operators  and 
miners  on  May  18  in  New  York  City.  The  operators  pro- 
pose that  contract  rates  be  decreased  18  per  cent;  that  day 
rates  for  men  be  reduced  $1.20  per  day  or  per  shift  and  that 
rates  for  boys  be  reduced  72c  per  day.  They  also  propose 
a  five-year  contract,  subject,  however,  to  annual  adjust- 
ments as  to  wage  rates  only. 

It  also  is  proposed  that  on  Feb.  1  of  each  year  a  joint 
committee  of  mine  workers  and  operators  meet  to  adjust 
wages  to  be  effective  from  April  1  following  and  that  in 
case  no  agreement  shall  have  been  reached  by  March  1 
the  matter  be  referred  to  a  commission  of  five  persons, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit. 

The  reply  of  the  operators  was  taken  under  consideration 
by  the  representatives  of  the  miners  on  the  joint  commit- 
tee, and  later  was  considered  by  the  wage  scale  committee 
of  the  union,  which  had  been  summoned  to  New  York  City 
in  anticipation  of  the  reply  being  received. 

The  operators'  reply  to  the  miners'  demands,  in  full,  will 
be  found  on  page  890  of  this  issue.  The  producers  published 
their  reply  in  the  foi-m  of  a  4-column  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  City,  Monday,  May  22. 

The  joint  subcommittee  arranged  to  meet  again  on  May 
23,  when  the  miners  were  formally  to  make  known  their 
reply  to  the  operators'  answer  to  their  demands,  which  they 
have  announced  to  the  press  that  they  will  reject. 


Private  and  Co-operative  Mines  Ordered 
Closed  by  Ohio  District  Miners'  Union 

STRICT  orders  were  issued  May  12  by  the  Ohio  organi- 
zation of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  closing  every 
licensed  mine  in  Ohio.  Previously  many  mines,  especially 
those  owned  and  operated  by  brick  and  clay-products  plants, 
were  permitted  to  operate  upon  the  understanding  that  no 
coal  was  to  be  mined  for  commercial  purposes.  Many  of  the 
brick  plants  in  Ohio  have  their  own  coal  mines  and  operate 
only  to  furnish  fuel  for  their  own  use.  The  new  order 
becomes  effective  in  eight  days  in  order  to  allow  brick  and 
other  clay  products  now  in  kilns  to  be  finished.  Previously 
orders  had  been  issued  by  the  Ohio  organization  closing  all 
mines  in  the  Uhrichsville  and  Tuscarawas  fields  and  also  in 
the   eastern   Ohio   field,  where   a    number  of    mines    were 
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supplying  public  utilities  and  schools  and  hospitals.  The 
new  order,  if  obeyed,  will  cause  the  closing  of  every  mine 
in  Ohio  that  is  now  being  operated  on  a  co-operative  plan  or 
that  is  not  a  stripping  plant. 


Rabbi  Wise  A  ccepts  Invitation  to 

Probe  Conditions  in  New  River  District 

THOMAS  L.  LEWIS,  secretary  of  the  New  River  Coal 
Operators  Association  and  a  former  International  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  the  Free  Syna- 
gogue of  New  York  City,  inviting  him  and  four  others  to 
make  an  investigation  of  present  conditions  in  the  New 
River  district  in  West  Virginia  in  order  to  ascertain  at  first 
hand  whether  the  80,000  miners  and  their  families  are  fac- 
ing starvation,  as  has  been  charged. 

The  letter,  which  was  in  reply  to  statements  made  in  New 
York  City  by  representatives  of  the  miners  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  as  follows: 

"In  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the  press  of  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Thursday,  May  18,  it  is  stated 
that  you  will  preside.  In  the  advertisement  in  queston  as 
well  as  in  appeals  for  funds  that  have  been  sent  broadcast 
by  the  West  Virginia  Miners'  Relief  Committee,  which  is 
in  charge  of  Thursday  night's  meeting,  it  is  represented 
that: 

"  'Eighty  thousand  men,  women  and  children  are  facing  a 
slow  and  frightful  starvation'  in  the  coal  fields  of  West 
Virginia. 

"  'That  there  is  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  producers  to  starve  workers  into  submission  to  a  wage 
scale  below  the  cost  of  living.' 

"The  whole  tone  of  these  communications  is  to  the  effect 
that  all  right-thinking  men  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
West  Virginia  mine  workers. 

"For  me  to  assert  that  the  picture  so  drawn  is  untnie 
and  wholly  misleading — especially  as  a  basis  of  an  appeal 
for  relief  funds — would  merely  be  for  me  to  set  up  my 
statement  as  against  that  of  someone  else.  If  there  is 
any  substantial  foundation  for  the  statements  made  as  to 
the  condition  and  the  treatment  of  West  Virginia  coal 
miners  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  desirable  that  you  and 
other  public-spirited  citizens  should  find  out  the  truth  for 
themselves. 

"I  was  at  one  time  the  International  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  spent  twenty  years  of 
my  life  as  a  coal  miner,  and  am  still  interested  in  seeing 
the  miners  get  justice.  At  the  present  time  I  am  living  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  con- 
ditions in  the  coal  fields  of  that  state.  I  say  without  any 
hesitation  that  there  is  no  necessary  starvation,  or  even 
privation,  among  the  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia.  Even 
under  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  coal  industry  and  of 
industry  in  general  there  is  enough  work  at  good  wages  to 
enable  every  miner  in  West  Virginia  to  make  a  living. 

"Which  of  these  descriptions — the  Relief  Committee's  or 
mine — is  correct? 

"To  enable  you  and  any  disinterested  associates  you  may 
select  to  find  out  the  truth  I  am  authorized  to  extend  to 
you  and,  say,  four  associates  an  invitation  to  visit  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields  and  find  out  exactly  what  are  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  the  miners. 

"I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  any  district  except  the 
New  River,  but  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  this  district  where  conditions  are  alleged  to  be 
the  worst.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  any  investigators 
associated  with  you  would  receive  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory welcome  in  other  districts.  The  New  River  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  such  a  visit 
of  investigators  to  the  New  River  coal  fields  and  place  every 
facility  within  its  power  at  your  disposal  for  finding  out 
in  your  own  way  what  the  conditions  really  are. 

"This  invitation  is  extended  in  the  most  serious  spirit. 
The  coal  operators  of  the  district  I  represent  have  been 
assailed  as  human  monsters.  That  is  how  I  would  describe 
them  if  what  you  and  your  associates  have  said  about  them 


is  true.  It  seerns  to  me  that  it  is  your  duty  to  the  public 
as  well  as  an  obligation  demanded  by  a  sense  of  fairness 
to  find  out  what  are  the  conditions  in  the  West  Virginia 
coal  industry,  and  then  to  tell  the  truth  about  it  in  your  own 
way." 

To  this,  according  to  press  reports,  Dr.  Wise  replied: 
"We  will  accept  Mr.  Lewis'  invitation,  but  will  undertake 
the  investigation  wath  independent  funds,  for  we  would  not 
touch  a  penny  of  the  operators'  money." 


Utah  Aliens  Ordered  to  Give  Up  Their  Guns 

AS  a  result  of  Governor  Mabey's  visit  to  the  Utah  coal 
camps,  all  strikers  in  Carbon  County  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  ordered  to  hand  in 
any  weapons  they  may  possess  to  Sheriff  Kelter  by  noon  of 
May  22.  If  they  refuse,  it  is  highly  probable  militia  will  be 
ordered  out.  This  is  one  of  Utah's  methods  of  settling  its 
coal-mine  strike  disorder,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
caused  principally  by  foreigners.  The  Governor  is  invoking 
a  state  law  which  prohibits  aliens  from  carrying  arms.  The 
coal  camps  are  quiet  again  but  the  situation  is  tense.  Many 
union  organizers  have  been  sent  to  Utah  from  other  states. 
They  appear  to  have  made  some  progress. 


Dinner  to  Rail  Executives  Taken  to  Mean 
Rate  Cut  Has  Become  Political  Issue 

THE  President's  dinner.  May  20,  at  which  the  railroad 
executives  were  guests,  is  conclusive  evidence  to  many 
traffic  men  that  railroad  rate  reduction  now  is  a  political 
issue.  There  is  a  widespread  belief  in  Washington  that 
the  President  called  in  the  railroad  executives  after  he  had 
learned  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  order  any  substantial  reductions  in 
freight  rates.  There  is  a  tendency  to  criticize  the  commis- 
sion for  its  failure,  after  over  five  months'  consideration, 
to  get  together  on  a  definite  finding  rather  than  create  a 
situation  where  the  President  practically  has  been  forced 
to  take  a  hand  in  rate  making. 

A  committee  of  seven  of  the  executives  held  a  two-hour 
session  Monday,  May  22,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Although  a  formal  announcement  made  by 
Daniel  Willard,  one  of  the  conferees,  merely  said  the  meet- 
ing was  "for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  rate  situation," 
the  session  generally  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  toward 
possible  compliance  with  the  President's  request  and  toward 
carrying  out  the  agreement  made  at  the  White  House  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Willard's  statement  said  that  another  meeting 
would  be  held  on  Thursday. 


Missouri  Retailers  Caution  Public  Against 
Getting  Panicky  Over  Coal  Situation 

THE  public  of  Missouri  will  be  cautioned  against  getting 
panicky  over  the  coal  situation.  This  advice  from  coal 
dealers  was  authorized  at  the  second  annual  convention  of 
the  Missouri  State  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association,  at 
St.  Louis,  May  16.  The  association,  with  a  membership  of 
147  dealers  scattered  all  over  Missouri  and  across  the 
Arkansas  and  Illinois  lines,  adopted  resolutions  touching^ 
upon  the  strike  and  coal  prices,  opposed  government  inter- 
vention in  the  strike,  urged  railroads  to  prepare  for  an  un- 
usual demand  for  coal-carrying  equipment  immediately  after 
the  strike,  declared  for  a  state  law  requiring  that  each  retail! 
dealer  in  coal  be  licensed  and  required  to  maintain  an  office, 
scales  and  storage  space  for  coal  the  year  around,  a  law 
protecting  the  public  against  misrepresentation  of  coal 
quality  by  any  wholesaler  or  retailer,  and  that  a  penalty  be 
assessed  by  law  against  "any  dealer  selling  coal  at  a  loss  at 
any  time  to  a  certain  number  of  customers,  knowing  that 
when  times  of  stress  come  he  can  assess  the  amount  of  such' 
loss  against  the  unfortunate  buyer." 

H.  F.  Shrankler,  of  Sedalia,  was  elected  president.  W.  K. 
Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  District  Opera- 
tors' Association  of  Illinois,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the- 
evening  session. 
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Retail  Coal  Merchants  Hear  Profiteering  Condemned; 
Strengthen  Their  Association 


By  E.  W.  Davidson 


THREE  HUNDRED  retail  coal  men  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association,  in  Chicago,  last 
week,  heard  profiteering  by  operators  and  jobbers  denounced 
in  the  well  and  familiarly  known  "no  uncertain  tones,"  heard 
Senator  William  H.  King  of  Utah  inveigh  against  govern- 
ment interference  in  business,  resolved  that  the  battle  against 
crookedness  in  retail  coal  selling  and  against  government  and 
public  coal  yards  must  go  on,  and  girded  up  their  loins  for 
more  intensive  association  work  during  the  coming  year. 

There  was  no  loose  talk  at  the  convention  about  pros- 
perity, present  or  future.  There  was  little  time  spent  in 
meaningless  oratory  or  "high  diggings."  Instead  the  con- 
vention stuck  pretty  closely  to  brass  tacks,  making  it  clear 
to  the  members  that  the  retail  coal  business  is  seriously 
endangei-ed  by  the  unprincipled  hangers-on  and  by  public 
misunderstandings  of  one  sort  or  another.  To  meet  the  first 
it  affirmed  anew  its  declaration  of  principles  adopted  last 
year  at  Richmond,  Va.,  thus  pledging  the  members  to  uphold 
it,  and  to  counteract  warped  public  opinion  it  decided  upon 
a  course  of  publicity  aimed  to  educate  those  writers  and 
editors  who  do  most  to  instruct  and  infonn  the  people. 

Homer  D.  Jones,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  president  of  the 
association  to  succeed  Roderick  Stephens,  of  New  York  City. 
Both  L.  W.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants'  Association,  and  Marshall  E.  Keig,  sales 
manager  for  the  Consumers  Company  of  Chicago,  declared 
on  the  first  day  of  the  convention  that  non-union  coal  opera- 
tors have  already  boosted  their  prices  so  high  that  those 
prices  are  bound  to  be  reflected  in  retail  coal  bills,  and  that, 
as  usual,  the  sins  of  the  operator  will  draw  upon  the  head  of 
the  retailer  the  condemnation  of  the  public. 

"Three  weeks  ago,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson,  "the  producers 
asked  $1.75  for  Pocahontas  coal.  Today  they  ask  at  least 
$3.50.  If  we  pay  that  price,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  it  on 
to  the  consumer." 

In  his  address  on  trade  associations.  Executive  Secretary 
Joseph  E.  O'TooIe,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  employed  a  year 
ago  by  the  association  partly  because  he  underetands  the 
machinations  of  official  Washington,  said  trade  associations 
in  this  country  are  doing  a  tremendous  work  in  combating 
unfair  competition  and  that  by  no  other  means  can  a  trade 
properly  defend  itself.  He  reviewed  some  of  the  practices 
that  aflSict  the  retail  coal  business,  such  as  the  entrance  of 
newspapers  into  the  business  to  sell  coal  at  less  than  cost 
plus  a  fair  profit. 

He  said  the  association  expects  to  work  closely  with 
Mr.  Hoover  in  whatever  program  of  helpfulness  may  be 
worked  out. 

The  finance  plan  adopted  provides  that  local,  state  and 
sectional  organizations  be  assessed  $5  per  member  per 
year,  payable  quarterly;  that  individual  memberships  at  $25 
a  year  be  accepted  where  there  is  no  affiliating  local  or 
sectional  organization,  and  that  the  Canadian  Retail  Coal 
Association  be  admitted  to  membership  for  $500.  This,  it 
is  estimated,  will  raise  $40,000  a  year.  It  is  hoped  to  get 
$20,000  more  by  solicitation  among  the  larger  distributors 
of  coal. 

Speaking  on  the  sore  question  of  what  to  do  about  the 
wholesaler  or  operator  who  short-circuits  the  retailer  in 
retail  trade,  Mr.  Stephens,  retiring  president,  declared: 
"When  you  once  know  that  a  producer  wants  to  deal  both 
from  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  deck,  quit  playing  with 
him.  I  am  not  advocating  a  blacklist.  That  is  illegal.  I 
am  not  suggesting  concerted  action,  for  the  same  reason. 
But  each  dealer  should  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the 
situation  and  take  appropriate  action.  A  jobber  who  deals 
unfairly  with  a  retailer  in  Kansas  City  is  no  fit  man  for  a 
Chicago  retailer  to  do  business  with.  The  concern  that  dis- 
regards  the  established  retailer  in  Chicago  should  not  be 


supported  by  the  retailer  of  Boston  or  New  York,  and  so  on." 
Dealing  with  the  matter  of  government  and  public  fuel 
yai;-ds,  the  association's  special  committee  reported  that  the 
government's  yard  in  Washington  is  losing  75c.  on  every 
ton  it  delivers,  or  a  total  loss  of  $150,000  a  year.  Its  esti- 
mate that  it  could  deliver  coal  for  $1  a  ton  was  shot  to  pieces 
by  the  association's  investigation,  which  set  the  actual  cost 
at  $1.78.  The  investigation  disclosed  that  the  yard  adminis- 
tration, in  its  $1  a  ton  estimate,  had  made  no  provision  for 
selling,  credits,  collections,  executive  salaries,  advertising, 
postage,  audits,  bad  debts,  state  taxes,  federal  taxes,  excess 
profits  taxes  or  for  profits.  The  convention  went  on  record 
in  support  of  a  bill  now  in  committee  at  Washington  abolish- 
ing the  government  yard. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  association  on  Friday  evening  F.  S. 
Peabody,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co., 
appeared,  declaring  he  could  not  bear  to  stay  away  from  any 
gathering  of  coal  men  for  he  would  rather  be  with  them 
than  with  any  other  class  of  people  on  earth,  and  that  he 
had  invited  himself  to  make  a  speech.  He  was  greeted 
warmly  by  the  banqueters  and  roundly  applauded  when  he 
had  finished  a  few  graceful  remarks  about  coal  men  and 
their  honor  in  business.  Senator  King,  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  took  occasion  to  pay  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Peabody's 
genius  and  business  ability  and  said  he  is  trying  to  put 
through  a  plan  to  have  Mr.  Peabody  play  a  leading  role  in 
the  future  development  of  Utah's  natural  resources.  The 
Senator  declared  government  control  and  regulation  of 
business  is  fundamentally  wrong. 


Cincinnati  Meeting  Studies  Lake  Situation 

AT  a  meeting  of  railway  interests,  lake  shippers  and  coal 
.  producers  held  May  16  at  the  Sinton  Hotel,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, consideration  was  given  the  exchange  situation  as 
well  as  to  proposals  to  hasten  some  of  the  season's  tonnage 
to  Lake  Erie  points.  E.  M.  Whitaker  and  J.  B.  Parrish,  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  said  that,  judged  by  the  rate  that 
coal  has  been  moving  to  the  upper  lakes,  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  considerable  coal  would  go  forward  all-rail  next 
winter.  H.  M.  Griggs,  of  the  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  supplied 
figures  to  show  the  necessity  of  taking  the  situation  in 
hand.  After  a  meeting  of  the  joint  conference  the  coal  men 
got  together,  W.  J.  Magee,  general  manager  of  the  Carbon 
Fuel  Co.,  acting  as  chairman.  C.  R.  Moriarity,  representing 
the  Kanawha  interests,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  situation  with  the  following  other 
members:  C.  R.  Braggins,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  C.  J.  Nee- 
kamp,  of  Ashland,  Kv..  and  W.  E.  Tissue,  of  Macdonald, 
W.  Va. 


Engineers  to  Discuss  Unemployment 

PROGRESS  in  the  nation-wide  study  of  unemployment 
and  business  cycles  now  under  way  through  thirty  mem- 
ber societies  will  be  a  principal  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  May  26  and  27.  The  move- 
ment to  establish  a  National  Department  of  Public  Works,  the 
proposal  for  an  International  Engineering  Congress,  patent 
legislation  and  many  phases  of  Federation  development  will 
be  considered.  President  Mortimer  E.  Cooley  will  preside 
anl  a  large  attendance  of  board  members  is  expected. 


One  of  the  most  curious  things  about  American  politics 
is  that  without  a  single  historical  exception  a  partisan  is 
invariably  a  member  of  the  other  party. — Washington  Post. 
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PRICES  advanced  last  week  an  average  of  51c.  The 
volume  of  free  coal  is  restricted,  as  the  large 
non-union  shippers  are  committeed  on  their  May 
output.  Those  who  have  coal  for  sale  are  the  ones 
who  are  following  a  policy  of  getting  the  top  of  the 
market,  selling  from  day  to  day  and  at  most  from  week 
to  week. 

Efforts  at  Washington  to  hold  the  price  down  have 
but  little  affected  the  market  quotations  but  have  really 
introduced  a  general  hesitation  that  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  an  easing  of  prices.  Several  weeks  must 
elapse  before  it  will  be  possible  to  appraise  the  effort 
of  the  government  to  hold  the  mai-ket  down.  The  meet- 
ing of  non-union  operators  in  Washington  on  May  31 
will  bring  out  more  fully  the  plans  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  opposition  of  any  who  have  no  faith 
in  such  procedure.  It  is  recognized  that  distribution 
plays  an  important  role  in  controlling  price,  and  in  this 
the  jobber,  who  now  is  speculator  as  well,  is  a  factor. 
He  is  the  key  to  distribution  for  the  great  majority 
of  small  producers. 

Pooling  by  Midwest  Buyers  Checks  Speculation 

In  the  Middle  West  pooling  of  buying  by  railroads 
and  other  large  consumers  is  holding  the  market  in 
check.  Speculators  found  that  much  of  the  tonnage 
which  they  had  shipped  in  on  consignment  was  not 
readily  taken  and  some  low  figures  were  taken  to  dis- 
pose of  these  cars.  This  steadying  influence  has  been 
exerted  in  the  face  of  a  distinctly  bullish  market  and 
early  this  week  reduced  Chicago  prices  on  western 
Kentucky  coals.    Smokeless  dropped  75c.  per  ton. 

Competitive  buying  at  Hampton  Roads  has  brought 
Pool  1  coal  up  to  $7.15@$7.50,  f.o.b.  piers,  and  the 
high-volatile  price  practically  parallels  this.  New  York. 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  continue  to  take  heavy  ton- 
nages by  water  and  Southern  coals  also  are  moving 
all-rail  over  a  widening  range  of  territory. 

New  England  and  the  Northwestern  markets  remain 


comparatively  quiet.  In  the  former,  stocks  are  heavy 
and  although  the  supply  has  been  shortened,  consumers 
are  not  eager  to  buy  at  the  ruling  quotations.  The 
rising  prices  have  caused  rehandlers  in  that  section  to 
be  more  cautions  about  commitments.  The  Northwest 
has  been  stirred  only  slightly  by  the  unusual  orders 
placed   with    the   docks    at   the    Head-of-the-Lakes    for 
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shipment  to  Lake  Michigan  points  and  to  distant  rail 
destinations.  Lake  dumpings  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
250,000  to  300,000  tons  weekly  but  much  of  this  coal 
is  being  shipped  to  other  lower  Lake  points. 

Coal  Age  Index  of  spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  in- 
creased 42  points  to  303  on  May  22.  Spot  prices  are 
now  at  their  highest  point  since  late  in  1920. 

Production  of  soft  coal  is  clinging  close  to  four  and 
a  half  million  tons  per  week.  Over  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  number  of  no-bills  is  steadily  declining  and 
in  many  sections  does  not  exceed  the  number  which 
is  usual  in  normal  times. 

BITUMINOUS 

"Having  risen  close  to  the  4,500,000-ton  mark,  the  pro- 
duction of  soft  coal  shows  no  further  increase,"  says  the 
Geological  Survey.  "From  the  returns  so  far  received  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  output  of  last  week  will  equal  that  of 
the  preceding  one.  Production  of  anthracite  remains  prac- 
tically zero. 

"The    revised   figures   for   the    sixth   week   of   the   strike 


Estimates  of  Production 

(X.-t    Tonsi 

BITUMINOUS 

Weekended:                           1922 

1921 

Apr.  29 4,175.000 

ifay6(6) 4,164,000 

May  13  (a>.. .                        4,42 1,000 
Daily  average                              737,000 
Calendar  year.   .                  153,115,000 
Daily  av.  calendar  yr              1,361.000 

6,984,000 
7,391.000 
8,009,000 
1,335,000 
142,551,000 
1,267,000 

ANTHR.\CITE 

-\pr.  29 5.000 

May  6 6.000 

1,945,000 
1,633,000 
1  938  000 

COKE 

70,000 

69,000 

2,981.000 

Calendaryear 2,493.000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision,  (.ft)  Uevisixl  from  last  report      1 
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(May  8-13)  indicate  4,421,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and 
7,000  tons  of  anthracite.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  week 
the  total  output  since  the  strike  began  was  23,826,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  39,000  tons  of  anthracite,  a  grand 
total  of  23,865,000  tons.  It  is  significant  to  compare  this 
figui-e  with  the  output  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
1919  strike.  At  that  time  the  anthracite  mines  were  woi-k- 
ing  to  capacity  and  the  11,816,000  tons  which  they  produced, 
added  to  the  29,329,000  tons  contributed  by  the  bituminous 
mines  which  remained  in  operation,  gave  a  total  for  the  six 
weeks  of  41,145,000  tons.  Measured  against  the  supply  of 
newly  mined  coal  in  the  earlier  strike,  the  present  strike 
is  thus  some  17,000,000  tons  behind. 

"During  last  week  (May  15-20),  the  seventh  week  of  the 
strike,  production  has  so  far  not  equalled  that  of  the  sixth 
week.  A  temporary  decrease  on  Tuesday  was  followed  by 
an  increase  on  Wednesday,  but  on  no  day  this  week  have 
loadings  thus  far  equalled  the  high  point  of  the  week 
before : 

1st            2d            3d            4th  5th  6th  7t'i 

Week      Week  Week  Week  Week  Week  Wee'c 

Monday 11.445  10,772  7,898  12,131  11.598  13,118  13,399 

Tuesday 11.019  10,658  10,041  12,377  12.160  13,266  12,726 

Wednesday 11,437  10,961  11,088  12.622  12,861  13,445  13,421 

Thursday 11,090  11,482  11,193  12,981  12,487  13,266  13,283 

Friday 11,296  10,714  11,596  12,362  12,778  13.727  .. 

.Saturday 8,888        8,501  10,194  11,295  11,265  11,454  .. 

"The  record  of  production  therefore  suggests  no  marked 
change  in  the  number  of  men  on  strike.  No  further  increase 
is  reported  in  shipments  out  of  southeastern  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  the  only  district  where  any  considerable  number 
of  striking  union  miners  have  gone  back  to  work.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  is  little  change  in  the  non-union  districts 
afi'ected  by  the  strike,  except  for  a  very  slight  increase  in 
shipments  from  the  Connellsville  coke  region. 

"Some  districts  are  now  producing  at  a  maximum,  but 
in  others,  particularly  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  the 
fields  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  not  aff^ected  by  the 
strike,  demand  is  not  yet  active  enough  to  call  out  full- 
time  production. 

"Practically  complete  returns  for  all  of  the  roads  give 
the  daily  average  number  of  coal  loads  unconsigned  for  the 
week  ended  May  13  at  10,753  cars  of  bituminous  coal 
against  a  maximum  of  30,730  in  the  week  ended  April  8.  In 
five  weeks'  time  the  number  of  unbilled  loads  has  thus  been 
cut  to  one-third.  It  is  now  below  the  level  of  March  4  last, 
but  still  above  normal." 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  seems  to  have  found  a 
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iporaion  of  l)i:un  incus  crai  mines,  bv  fields,  as  re- 
cal  Survey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

Six  Months       Jan.   1  to        ."ipr.  3  to  Week 

July  to  Dec.    .\pr.  1,1922    May  6,  1922      Ended 
1921  Inilusive  Inclusive        May    6 

r.S.  total.  ..  45  6  55.7 

\on-unicn 
Alabama... 

Somerset  County 

Panhandle,  W.  \& 
Westmoreland 
Virginia. . . . 

Harlan 

Hazard 

Pocahontas 

Tug  River 

Logan 

Cumberland-Piedmont. . . 

Winding  Gulf 

Ken  >va-Thacker   . 

N.  E.  Kentucky 

New  River} 

Union 
OU.h-ma  ..  63  9  59  6  16.5  12.0 

Iowa     .  57  4  78.4  0.0  0.0 

Ohio.eastern  .  52  6  46  6  0.0  0.0 

Missouri.  50  7  66  8  0.1  0.5 

lUinois  44  8  54  5  0  0  0.0 

Kansas 42.0  54   9  10.6  12.0 

Indiana  41    4  53  8  0.0  0.0 

Pittsburght 41    2  39  8  0.0  0.0 

Central  Pennsylvania  39   1  50  2  11.5  9.5 

Fairmont 35   3  44  0  4.1  4.8 

Western  Kentucky  32  5  37  7  40   1  72.2 

Pittsburgh* 30  4  319  0  0  0.0 

Kanawha  26  0  13  0  13  2.2 

Ohio,  southern..  22  9  24   3  0  0  0.0 

*Rail  and  river  mines  ccmbinttl. 

t  Rail  mints. 

t   Union  in  1921,  n  .n-uninn  in  1922. 

temporary  level  of  about  700  cars  per  week.  During  the 
week  ended  May  13  there  were  716  cars  forwarded,  only 
13  cars  in  excess  of  the  previous  week.  This  tonnage  is 
mainly  contract  fuel.  The  spot  receipts  have  dwindled 
steadily  since  the  inception  of  the  strike  and  Tidewater  coal 
is  now  being  distributed  over  a  wide  area  formerly  held  by 
Pennsylvania  coals. 

Lake  dumpings  during  the  week  ended  May  22  were 
307,367  net  tons— 298,620  tons  cargo  and  8,747  vessel  fuel- 
as  compared  with  261,579  tons  during  the  preceding  week. 
The  movement  for  the  season  is  1,704,735  tons;  in  1921  it 
was  3,640,008  and  in  1920  the  total  was  1,174,628  tons  to  date. 
The  coal  now  being  dumped  at  lower  ports  is  divided  about 
equally  between  Head-of-the-Lakes  destinations  and  for 
cross-lake  shipment  to  Buffalo  and  other  points. 

The   Northwest  docks   are   still   receiving  inquiries   from 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  0.  B.  Mines 
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Lake  Michigan  points  and  are  shipping  to  more  distant 
points  than  have  heretofore  drawn  on  them.  This  unusual 
distribution  has  brought  a  larger  volume  of  inquiries. 

The  Minnesota  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion has  had  a  representative  at  Duluth  investigating  the 
shipping  of  coal  to  out-of-territory  points  in  gere'-a'  a"d  to 
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Lower  Lake  ports  by  boat  in  particular.  The  report  made 
to  the  commission  stated  that  docks  at  Duluth  were  not 
making  unfair  price  concessions  in  order  to  ship  this  outside 
coal,  and  that  the  commission  had  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  the  shipment  of  coal  down  the  Lakes. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  was  96,000  net  tons  during  the 
week  ended  May  13,  the  second  consecutive  week  during 
which  the  output  has  increased  since  the  strike  began.  The 
increase  occurred  chiefly  in  the  Connellsville  region. 

The  coke  market  remains  inactive  as  to  tonnage  offering, 
however.  Where  an  occasional  blast  furnace  must  have 
coke  the  price  quoted  is  very  high.  Connellsville  coal  has 
dropped  $1,  due  to  the  effect  on  buyers  of  the  Washington 
price  conference. 

ANTHRACITE 

The  situation  is  unchanged  in  the  anthracite  region.  The 
total  output  during  the  week  ended  May  13  did  not  exceed 
7,000  tons,  being  limited  to  steam  sizes  dredged  from  the 
rivers.  Storage  tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  has  about  been 
cleaned  up  with  the  exception  of  pea  coal,  which  continues 
sluggish.  Steam  sizes  are  scarce  except  buckwheat  No.  1, 
which  is  moving  better  because  of  the  advancing  bituminous 
prices. 
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Coal  Age  Index  303.  Week  of  May  32,  1924.  .\verage  Spot  price 
for  same  period  $3.67.  This  fliag^ram  sliows  tin-  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  ob- 
tained was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June.  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report 
on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918."  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict, Indiana  and  Illinois  prices  not  included  in  figures  for  last 
week.) 

Retail  business  is  almost  at  the  vanishing  point.  Some 
of  the  small  orders  now  being  placed  are  traceable  to  the 
strike,  but  the  majority  of  the  consumers  feel  that  future 
price  reductions  are  certain  and  are  gambling  on  their  abil- 
ity to  fill  their  needs  after  mining  is  resumed.  Retail  stocks 
will  last  well  into  the  surmner  at  the  present  rate  of  dis- 
tribution. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  Coal  at  End  of  Seventh  Week  of  Strike 


May  25,  1922 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Production  Declines;  Export 
Market  Prices  Are  Weaker 

PRODUCTION  of  coal  in  Great  Bri- 
tain declined  to  4,765,000  gross  tons 
during  the  week  ended  May  6,  according 
to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The  previous 
week's  output,  the  high  point  of  the 
year,  was  5,160,000  tons.  Prices  showed 
a  softening  tendency  during  last  week. 

The  trade  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham  is  not  quite  so  active.  Inquiries 
are  coming  in  but  movements  have  been 
somewhat  erratic  and  the  general  tend- 
ency is  apparently  in  the  direction  of 
a  general  toning  down  in  values.  The 
only  two  orders  worth  reporting  are 
from  the  Aarhuus  gasworks  for  90,000 
tons  of  best  Durham  gas  coal,  and  from 
the  Amsterdam  gasworks  for  100,000 
tons  of  Durham  gas  coals. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  Scottish 
trade.  While  a  few  enquiries  are  com- 
ing from  Italy  and  France,  the  home 
industrial  demand  is  very  poor. 

Wales  reports  a  slight  decline  in 
prices.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  home  industries,  on  ac- 
count of  the  engineering  trades  dispute, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  supply  is  over- 
taking demand.  The  export  branch  of 
the  business  is  not  quite  so  uncertain. 

Welsh  miners'  wages  for  May  are 
still  at  the  minimum  of  28  per  cent 
above  the  1915  standard.  March  audits 
revealed  that  the  industry  could  afford 
16.76  above  the  standard,  so  that  to 
make  the  wages  up  to  the  minimum  the 
owners  must  sacrifice  a  further  £171,- 
371.  Up  to  the  end  of  March  they  have 
given  up  £1,309,000  in  five  months. 

Business  continues  to  be  favorable  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  Swedish 
Marine  has  taken  7,500  tons  of  steam 
coals  at  31s.  3d.  and  31s.  5d.  Inquiries 
include  2,000  tons  of  special  gas  coals 
for  the  Aalborg  gas  works  and  15,000 
tons  of  steam  coals  for  the  Latvian  Rail- 
ways for  shipment  during  June  and 
July.  The  Danish  State  Railways  are 
in  the  market  for  100,000  tons  best 
screened  steam  coal  for  shipment  from 
May  to  December.  Other  inquiries  in 
the  North  of  England  aggregate  100,- 
000  tons  of  unscreened  coking  coals. 


British  March  Exports  Are  Heavy 

Exports  of  coal  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  March  showed  an  in- 
crease of  1,200,000  tons,  or  nearly  30 


per  cent,  over  the  February  exports, 
according  to  Commerce  Reports.  Coal 
supplied  to  ships  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  also  increased  about  10  per  cent. 

The  principal  increases  appear  in 
the  coal  shipped  to  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Germany.  Belgium,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  others 
also  received  increased  amounts,  while 
shipments  to  Russia,  Chile,  and  Brazil 
declined. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 

March,       February,      March, 
1921              1922              1922 
ExporU  to Gross  Tons • 

Russia 17.546  8,502 

Sweden 78,853  122.272  149,306 

Norway 44,587  144,252  179.455 

Denmark 148,599  165,598  211,578 

Germany 67,732  359,889  467,718 

Netherlands 113,713  336,725  597,248 

Belgium 10.938  239,027  310,187 

France   437,659  1,206,442  1,237,815 

Spain 127,642  152,429  151,874 

Italy 332,480  319,349  681,110 

Greece 37,083  16,061  50,293 

Chile 179  9,526  2,891 

Brazil 6,097  72,318  64,381 

Uruguay   31,972  35,378  31,653 

Argentina 98,520  128,252  132,065 

Egj-pt    66,857  134,036  159,380 

Other  coimtries.  .  365,167  555,234  765,779 

Total 1.968,078     4,014,334     5,201,235 

Bunkers 1,056,005      1,409,007      1,543,519 


Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 

Germany — Production  in  the  Ruhr 
region  during  the  week  ended  May  6 
was  1,561,000  metric  tons,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The  preceding 
week's  output  was  1,911,000  tons. 

Italy — The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  on  the  Genoa  market  at 
39s.  9d.,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal 
Age.     Last  week's  price  was  41s.  3d. 

Spain  —  Production  of  coal  during 
1921  was  4,718,838  metric  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  4,928,989  in  1920.  The  bulk 
of  the  coal  was  produced  in  the  Province 
of  Oviedo.  Lignite  output  was  408,684 
in  1921  as  against  552,425  tons  the  pre- 
vious year.  Anthracite  output  totaled 
292, 59i  tons  in  1921  as  compared  with 
491,715  tons  in  1920.  The  output  in  the 
Province  of  Palencia  showed  a  large  in- 
crease, while  both  Cordova  and  Leon 
output  fell.  There  were  969,393  tons  of 
coal  imported  during  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  332,362  tons  in  1920;  coke 
imports  were  110,645  tons  against 
37,133  tons. 
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Trade  Booms  at  Hampton  Roads 

Increased  activity  at  all  piers  fea- 
tured the  week  at  Hampton  Roads, 
while  all  prices  took  a  leap  upward, 
high-volatile  reaching  the  highest  point 
for  eighteen  months.  The  demand  for 
coal  was  good  throughout  the  week, 
with  prospects  considered  good  for  a 
continuation  of  brisk  trade. 

Export  business  fell  off,  but  move- 
ments to  New  York  and  New  England 
were  on  the  upgrade,  with  bunkers 
holding  their  ovvti.  Supplies  at  port 
were  slightly  depleted,  but  sufficient  for 
current  demands.  Only  in  the  high- 
volatile  coal  at  Newport  News  was 
there  any  serious  depletion  of  stock. 


Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

— Week  Ended — 

May   11  May   IS 

N.    &   W.  Piers,   Lamberts   Point 

Cars    on    hand 1.367  1.506 

Tons    on    hand 73.444  81,382 

Tons   dumped 166.089  177,348 

Tonnag-e    waiting 10.000  20,000 

Virginian  Ry.   Piers,  Sewalls  Point 

Cars    on    hand 1,084  929 

Tons    on   hand 54.200  46.450 

Tons  dumped    90.558  118.764 

Tonnage   waiting 31,650  20,442 

C   &  O.   Piers,  Newport  News 

Cars    on    hand 602  793 

Tons    on    hand 30,100  39.650 

Tons   dumped 50.882  61.706 

Tonnage    waiting- 8,300  9.200 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended, 

May   18,   1922. 

FROM    HAMPTON    RO.A.DS  : 
For   Atlantic    Islands:  Tons 

Am.  Schr.   James  E.  Newson,  for  Fort 

de    France    1,035 

For    Brazil : 
Am.     S.S.     Robin    Hood,    for    Reo    de 

Janeiro    8,437 

For    Cuba : 
Nor.  S.S.  H.  K.  Waage,  for  Havana.  .3.015 

For  Italy : 
Br.  S.S.  Vestalia.  for  Portoferrajo 8,085 


8  15  a  29  6  13  20  21  3  10  n  24  I  8  15  2229  5  12  19  2 
Apr         May        June       Jul^  ^ug. 


2  9  16  2330  7  M  21  28  4  II  16  25  2-  9  It  2J  30 
Sept.        Oct        Nov.        Dec. 


Pier  and   Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Ton* 

PIERS 

May  13  May20t 

Pool    9.  New  York    .      $8  00(.i  $8  50  %S.00@i8.S5 

Pool  10.  New  York,      .    8  OOdi    8,25  S.OO 

Pool    O.Philadelphia       6  55((i    7  00  7  ISca    7.50 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia       6  40f"    6  75  6  95w    7  45 

Pool  71.  Philadelphia    .    6   90("     7   30  7  45(..    7  70 

Pool     1.  Hamp.  Rds   .      6   50rt    7  00  7  OQw    7  25 

Pools  5-fi-7  Hamp    Rds  6   30("     7   00  7  COw    7  25 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds.        6  00(B    6  50  6  75(n    7  00 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York...  .$7  50(<' $7  75  $8  20(<'S8.50 

Pool  10.  New  York ...  .    7  25('i    750  825 

Pool    9.  Philfld.Iphia.      6  85("    7  30  7  40ln    7  65 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia .  .    6   8C(n     7   00  7  25w    7.55 

Pool    1,  Hamp   Rds  ..    7  OCd!    7  25  7  25 

Pool    2,  Hamp   Rds..   6  40Ca    7  00  7.00 

Welsh,  Gibraltar,  :.    ..     43s.  f.o.b.  43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..     55s.  fob.  57s.6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 43s.  f.o.b.  43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Pints 50s.  f.o.b.  50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Genoa 43s.  t.i.b.  43s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh.  Messina 41s.  f.o.b.  J  Is.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 41s.  f.o.b.  41s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh.  Peri.ambuco...   62s.  Cd.  fob.  SFs.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia        62s.  6d.  f.o.b.  65s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 42s.  6d.  f.a.s.  42.-i.  6d.  f.a.s. 

Wel.«h,  Ten^rifle 40s.  6d.  f.a.s.  4Cs.  td.  f.a.s. 

Welsh    Malta         44s.  6d.  fob.  44s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Wel.'h.  Las  Talmas   -  .    4Cs.  6d.  f.a.s.  4Cs.  6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh.  Naples 38s.  f.o.b.  38s.  fob. 

Welsh.  Rosario 525.  6d.  f.o.b.  52s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Singapore 57s.  6d.  f.o  b.  57s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said            46s.  6d.  fob.  51s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Alexandria 44s  iSs- 

Capetown 35s.  3d.  358   3d. 

Current   Quotations   British  Coal   f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Ouotalions  by  Cable  to  Coal  Age 

Cardiff:                             May  13  May  20t 

Admiralty,  Large 28s.6d.(A  2?s,  S8s.6<i.®S8s.9d- 

Steam,  Smalls I9s.^  20s.  I9s.@20s. 

Ne»o»aUc. 

Best  Steams 23s. 6d. (a  24s,  SSa. 

BestGaa 23s-(<' 24s.  23s.®  24s. 

Best  Bunkere 22s.  6d.  22s   6d. 

t  Advances    over  Dre\-ioua  week  ahown    id  heavy 

type:  declines  in  >t'-tli  s. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


Crtii\   TnHnetrv  in   Wpst  country  trade  has  gone  for  the  summer, 

<^Oai  inausiry  in    wesi  .^  appears,     industrial  demand  in  cer- 

Tries  to  Steady  Market     tain  quarters  is  improving  steadily. 

LOUISVILLE 

Reports  from  various  sections  of  the 
fields  shovir  that  many  mines  that  have 
been  down  have  resumed  operations. 
Some  of  the  wagon  mines  are  now 
getting  started,  it  is  said.  Loading 
recoi-ds  are  being  shattered,  and  ton- 
nage is  far  above  any  previous  peak 
level  of  production.  Mines  are  not  hav- 
ing to  sell  coal  today,  it  being  more  a 
question  of  accepting  the  best  bids. 
With  the  jobbers  of  Louisville  it  is  a 
question  of  finding  enough  coal  to  sup- 
ply orders. 

Jobbers  and  operators  are  getting 
plenty  of  inquiries.  There  are  numerous 
buyers  in  the  fields.  Price  levels  are 
advancing,  and  expected  to  go  still 
higher  as  reserve  stocks  of  industries 
and  utilities  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
long  strike   strain. 


New  Effort  to  Keep  Prices  Reasonable 
And  Distribution  Even  Is  Based  On 
Operators'  Pledges  —  Western  Ken- 
tucky Prices  First  to  Weaken. 

ANEW  and  delermined  effort  to 
end  the  skyrocket  prices  in  the 
Midwest  region,  if  not  for  the  whole 
country,  is  developing  around  the 
recently  organized  railroad  buying 
pool  which  is  now  getting  into  its 
stride.  The  better  element  in  the 
Western  coal  industry  is  doing  its 
level  best  to  make  the  industry 
handle  its  own  present  problems  in 
so  creditable  a  way  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  no  occasion  to  step 
into  the  coal  struggle  now  going  on. 
The  plan,  as  it  is  now  beginning  to 
work  out,  not  only  will  provide 
enough  coal  for  the  railroads  all  sum- 
mer long  at  a  reasonable  price,  but 
will  care  for  public  utilities  and  other 
essential  coal  consumers  while  plant- 
ing a  heavy  heel  on  the  sort  of  specu- 
lation which  blows  the  lid  off  the 
price  pot. 

The  railroads'  new  fuel  committee  at 
Chicago  will  supervise  the  buying  of 
coal  not  only  for  all  lines  west  of  Ohio 
but  will  take  care  of  other  big  con- 
sumers, unless  some  hitch  in  the  plan 
appears.  This  centralizing  of  buying  is 
expected  to  be  extended  into  the  East 
with  sufficient  inclusiveness  to  have  a 
decided  effect  upon  the  whole  mai-ket. 
By  securing  fair  price  agreements  with 
coal  producers  and  by  keeping  a  large 
share  of  the  country's  buying  down  to 
that  level,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
for  once  the  country  will  not  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  speculators.  In  the  Chi 
cago  market,  at  least,  a  certain  re- 
straint upon  speculation  is  exerted  by 
a  daily  check  upon  the  number  of  cars 
of  coal  in  the  yards  on  open  consign- 
ment and  the  publication  of  that  total. 
"This  daily  information,  when  watched 
by  buyers,  may  prevent  a  good  deal  of 
panickiness. 

Thus  far  the  plan  has  worked  with 
good  effect  in  the  Midwest.  Nobody 
can  look  into  the  future,  but,  filled 
though  the  plan  is  with  possibilities 
for  failure,  and  balky  as  some  railroads 
are  about  taking  part,  yet  interested 
observers  are  convinced  it  is  going  to 
have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  coal  in- 
dustry generally  at  a  time  when  such 
influences  are  to  be  desired. 

The  Kentucky  fields  continue  to  be 
filled  with  buyers  and  opei'ators  there 
are  talking  about  $5  coal  by  the  middle 
of  June  in  spite  of  the  solemn  prophecy 
from  Chicago  that  reckless  bidding  is 
about  over  and  next  week  will  see  a 
slight  deflation  of  prices  and  a  general 
steadying  of  the  market.    Domestic  and 


western  Kentucky  to  attain  $4-heights 
by  the  22d  seemed,  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  to  have  vanished.  A  good  deal 
of  coal  from  that  field  sold  here  at 
$3.60@$3.70  all  week  long  and  a  little 
touched  $3.80.  but  a  sharp  slump  the 
first  of  this  week  presaged  an  early  end 
of  the  purely  "spec"  market  here. 

Very  little  coal  other  than  that  from 
various  Kentucky  fields  sold  here  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  A  trickle  of  smoke- 
less, mostly  for  regular  customers,  has 
been  coming  in  continually,  but  the  first 
of  this  week  saw  a  75c.  decline  in  the 
spot  smokeless  market. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Domestic  buying  is  at  a  standstill 
and  retail  steam  demand  is  easy.  A 
hasty  survey  of  the  storage  yards  in 
St.  Louis  shows  that  there  is  between 
60,000  and  80,000  tons  of  screened  coal 
in  storage.  Screenings  may  total  over 
10,000  tons.  Owners  are  beginning  to 
unload  this  storage  as  carload  steam  at 
about  $5  on  cars  at  St.  Louis  for 
domestic  and  $4@$4..50  for  steam.  In- 
dications are  that  the  domestic  user 
will  not  buy  this  coal  so  it  releases  it 
for  steam  and  incidentally  is  the 
weapon  used  against  western  Kentucky 
high-priced  coal,  which  temporarily  is 
out  of  this  market  at  its  present  price 
of  $3  .50  and  up.  Some  of  this  coal  is 
coming'  in  at  the  prices  of  a  month  ago, 
when  it  was  bought.  But  large  ton- 
nage purchased  a  month  ago  at  low 
prices  has  not  been  shipped.  This  has 
caused  some  trouble. 


CHICAGO 

By  all  odds  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
Chicago  market  during  the  past  week 
has  been  the  new  effort  to  hold  prices 
in  line  by  agreement  in  the  trade  and 
by  other  methods.  The  results  of  this 
effort  have  been  obvious  in  several 
quarters.  In  the  first  place  a  good  deal 
of  western  Kentucky  and  Eastern  coal, 
brought  into  this  market  evidently  for 
speculation,  got  into  trouble  during  the 
last  three  days  of  the  week  and  were 
unloaded  without  profit.  On  Friday 
night  a  total  of  309  cars  were  in  a 
similar  fix  and  the  loose  flow  in  this 
direction,  which  had  set  in  for  the  sec- 
ond time  this  month,  appeared  to  be 
checked,  for  the  mai-ket  is  evidently 
not  going  to  absorb  coal  at  a  price 
much  if  any  above  $3. 

This  new  local  influence  plus  the  fact 
that  the  trade  the  country  over,  seems 
to  be  awaiting  developments  of  the 
recent  Hoover  fair  price  conference 
with  non-union  operators  is  expected  to 
have  a  decided  settling  effect  upon  the 
trade  in  this  section  during  the  week 
which  began  the  22d.     The  tendency  of 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

No  disturbance  has  so  far  marked  the 
suspension  period  in  the  southern  Illi- 
nois fields.  Several  unmarried  mine 
workers  leave  the  mining  sections  daily 
for  industrial  centers.  In  Franklin 
County  there  is  some  loading  of  small 
screenings  that  have  been  on  the 
ground  for  many  months.  Some  rail- 
road coal  is  still  held  at  mines  but  the 
commercial  cfial  is  gone.  The  last 
prices  quoted  were  $4(S)$4.25  for 
domestic  sizes  and  up  to  $3.50  for 
screenings. 

There  is  still  a  little  commercial  coal 
in  cars  in  the  Standard  field  and  a  few 
cars  at  Mt.  Olive.  This  is  for  the  most 
part  being  held  for  speculation.  There 
are  several  thousand  tons  of  steam  and 
screened  coal  on  the  ground  at  mines  in 
this  district  that  are  being  held  at 
$4.50. 

A  few  thousand  tons  of  Springfield 
district  steam  sold  in  St.  Louis  recently 
at  a  price  understood  to  be  better  than 
$4  on  cars  at  mine,  loaded  from 
storage.  . 

INDIANAPOLIS 

The  market  for  coal  throughout  the 
Indianapolis  region  is  reported  to  be 
on  the  mend.  A  slow  improvement  in 
industrial  conditions  is  having  its 
effect.  Buying  is  not  reckless,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  grow  flighty 
over  the  entrance  of  the  railroads  into 
the  market  for  large  tonnages  from 
western  Kentucky,  a  field  which  has 
been  sending  coal  here  steadily. 

Coal  has  become  so  plentiful  on  the 
Pennsylvania  that  at  Ft.  Wayne,  it  has 
ceased  loading  coal  from  the  huge  pile 
in  the  yards  there.  For  some  time  the 
company  has  been  drawing  on  its  re- 
serves to  tide  over  any  possible  short- 
age. Recently,  officials  say,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  coal  has  been  available  with- 
out using  reserves. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Demand  for  coal  is  steadily  increas- 
ing as  industrial  and  rail  stocks  are 
reduced.  Buyers  are  flocking  into  the 
fields,  including  industrial  consumers, 
brokers  and  operators  fi'om  Indiana  and 
Illinois  who  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
coal  to  supply  their  regular  customers. 

It  was  reported  from  Mjadisonville, 
that  over  fifty  coal  buyers  were  there 
in  search  of  coal  at  one  time. 

Prices  are  advancing  steadily,  the 
level  of  $3..50@$3.75  being  quoted  this 
week  by  the  operators,  who  are  only 
booking"  short-run  business,  and  who 
are  indifferent  to  the  take-it-or-leave-it 
point.  They  can  always  load  it  out  and 
wait  for  business  and  be  fairly  certain 
of  getting  a  better  price.  The  Chicago 
market,  which  has  been  purely  specu- 
lative, slumped  sharply,  however,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  week. 
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Steam  Market  More  Active 
As  Bituminous  Prices  Stiffen 

Householders  Relying  on  Price  Drop, 
Play  Waiting  Game — Retailers  Still 
Have  Good  Domestic  Stocks — Storage 
Tonnage  Except  Pea,  Cleaned  Up — 
Lake  Trade  Dormant. 

CONSUMER  buying  has  almost 
disappeared.  Some  of  the  small 
orders  still  being  placed  are  trace- 
able to  the  strike  but  the  majority  of 
the  householders  feel  that  price  re- 
ductions are  sure  to  come  and  are 
gambling  on  their  ability  to  fill  their 
needs  later  on.  Retailers  still  have 
stocks  of  all  domestic  sizes  on  hand, 
which  may  last  well  into  the  summer. 
Storage  tonnage  has  about  been 
cleaned  up,  with  the  exception  of  pea 
coal  and  this  is  not  moving  well. 

Stiffer  bituminous  prices  have 
brought  about  a  more  active  steam 
market,  although  buckwheat  is  the 
only  size  available. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Retail  trade  has  almost  reached  the 
vanishing  point,  and  with  some  of  the 
smaller  yards  the  receipt  of  an  order 
is  almost  an  event.  However,  it  is 
still  believed  that  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  buying  that  does  develop  is 
traceable  to  the  strike,  as  we  have  had 
dealers  report  that  people  in  very 
moderate  circumstances  have  frequently 
of  late  ordered  a  ton  or  two  to  have 
something  in  store  should  the  next  coal 
burning  season  arrive  without  the 
miners    at  work. 

The  yards  nearer  the  center  of  the 
city  seem  to  have  the  most  coal. 
Farther  out  toward  the  suburbs  less 
coal  is  apparent.  There  is  still  an 
offering  of  nut  from  storage  at  $8.40 
@$8.60,  and  there  is  also  again  a  little 
storage  egg  coal,  for  which  $9  has 
been  asked  recently.  Pea  is  still  verv 
plentiful   at   $6. 

With  payment  for  coal  shipments 
made  from  the  mines  in  March  due 
now,  the  shippers  are  exerting  greater 
efforts  to  get  the  money  in,  and  there 
are  more  reports  of  slow  accounts  than 
for  years.  There  is  no  question  that 
dealers'  payments  are  held  back  by  the 
slowTiess  of  their  trade  to  meet  "their 
obligations. 

Buckwheat  moves  somewhat  better 
m  the  steam  trade.  Rice  has  been 
about  cleaned  up  and  some  of  the  latest 
shipments  went  out  at  $2.75,  an  ad- 
vance of  25c. 

NEW  YORK 

There  is  little  activity  in  the  whole- 
sale market  and  the  same  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  retail  situation. 
Stocks  have  dwindled  rapidlv  and  the 
market  is  practically  clear  of  domestic 
sizes,   except  for  pea   coal. 


With  the  present  conditions  remain- 
ing unchanged  it  is  possible  that  some 
retail  dealers  will  have  sufficient  coal 
to  carry  them  until  June  1.  Some 
retail  concerns  are  circularizing  their 
customers  advising  them  to  place 
orders  for  next  winter's  coal,  to  be 
delivered  when  work  is  resumed  in  the 
mines,  current  prices  at  time  of 
delivery  to  prevail. 

Retail  dealers  as  a  rule  are  able  to 
fill  orders  for  any  of  the  larger  sizes 
but  their  supply  of  stove  had  been 
heavily  drawn  upon  and  will  soon  dis- 
appear. Pea  coal  which  is  now  in 
storage  continues  to  slumber.  Nobody 
seems  to  want  it  and  the  demand  is 
quiet. 

The  steam  coals  are  getting  scarcer. 
Demand  for  buckwheat  suddenly  picked 
up  due  it  is  felt,  to  the  advanced 
quotations  for  bituminous  coals.  Rice 
and  barley  are  harder  to  obtain. 
Quotations  for  buckwheat  ranged  $3.35 
@$3.75;  rice,  f2.50@$3  and  barley  $2 
@$2.25. 


BOSTON 

The  market  for  domestic  sizes  is  now 
at  about  a  standstill.  One  or  two  large 
producers  have  chestnut  still  in  storage 
and  one  company  is  understood  to  have 
a  small  tonnage  of  egg,  but  aside  from 
these  two  temporary  sources  of  supply 
there  is  practically  nothing  available 
above  the  size  of  pea.  Independents  are 
still  circularizing  this  section,  but  the 
number  of  cars  now  coming  forward  is 
very  small. 

Retail  shows  little  improvement  ex- 
cept in  a  few  communities  where  there 
is  developing  a  mild  demand  for  sea- 
son's supply.  Should  this  spread  it 
would  not  take  long  to  move  the  re- 
serve now  in  dealers'  hands. 

Certain  of  the  originating  companies 
are  meeting  with  fair  success  in  mov- 
ing stock  pea.  They  anticipate  an  up- 
ward demand  for  this  size  before  June 
has  progressed  very  far. 


BALTIMORE 

Except  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
practically  no  demand  the  present 
situation  of  reserves  would  be  serious. 
Only  a  few  of  the  dealers  now  have  as 
much  as  500  tons  in  hand,  some  have 
no  coal  at  all,  and  the  average  for 
about  thirty  of  the  largest  dealers  is 
not  over  150  tons.  Baltimore  burns 
normally  as  spread  over  the  year  about 
60,000  tons  per  month,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  present  reserve  at 
all  yards  is  not  over  10,000  tons. 


BUFFALO 

The  movement  is  at  its  smallest. 
With  scarcely  any  demand,  there  is 
next  to  no  coal  on  hand.  Consumers 
as  a  i-ule  have  coal  left  over  from 
the  winter  and  are  not  disturbed  over 
the  strike.  If  it  ends  soon  enough  to 
meet  the  winter's  needs  that  is  all 
that   people   think   about. 

There  is  a  little  chestnut  to  be  had 
and  the  steam  sizes  are  long  enough. 
Shipoers  wonder  that  users  of  the 
regular   fuel    sizes   do   not   put   in    the 


small  coal  in  moderate  quantity,  for 
with  a  little  furnace  coal  they  can  be 
made  to  answer  all  ordinai-y  purposes 
and  at  prices  $4  or  so  off. 

Independent  operators  are  still  sell- 
ing a  little  coal,  getting  a  small 
premium  for  it,  but  they  will  have 
none  soon,  as  they  were  usually  not 
able  to  put  as  much  into  store  as  the 
hne  companies  did.  Jobbers  find  only 
a  small  demand  for  this  coal. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Furnace  coke  is  quoted  $6.25@$6.50, 
against  $6.50  flat  a  week  ago.  Offer- 
ings are  very  light,  while  there  is  only 
occasional  demand  from  a  blast  furnace. 
Sales  are  small,  and  chiefly  to  miscel- 
laneous consumers.  Foundry  coke  re- 
mains quotable  at  $6.75,  with  offerings 
approximately  equal  to  demand.  In  the 
region  as  a  whole  coke  production  is  at 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  March  rate, 
but  coal  production  shows  a  relatively 
greater  decline. 

The  policy  of  the  Connellsville  oper- 
ators IS  unchanged,  to  let  the  strikes 
run  as  long  as  they  will.  As  to  being  a 
part  of  the  general  strike,  which  the 
strikers  think  they  are,  they  occupy  a 
very  poor  strategic  position,  since  even 
if  the  union  operators  were  disposed  to 
negotiate  there  would  be  no  means  of 
inducing  Connellsville  operators  to  par- 
ticipate, while  no  demands  upon  the 
Connellsville  operators  have  been  made 
by  the  strikers. 

The  Courier  reports  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  13,  at  40,400 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  13,750 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  ot 
54,150  tons,  an  increase  of  1,950  tons. 

UNIONTOWN 

The  Connellsville  strike  is  now  wan- 
ing. Production  has  not  only  resumed 
at  many  of  the  mines  first  affected,  but 
a  great  many  wagon  mines,  operated 
only  in  times  of  market  activity,  have 
started  up  and  many  miners  ordinarily 
employed  at  the  larger  operations  have 
secured  employment  at  those  mines. 
The  union  organizers  have  disappeared 
from  the  public  \-iew.  They  may  yet 
be  in  the  region  but  have  refrained 
from  holding  public  meetings  for  a 
week. 

"The  Monongahela  River  district, 
which  for  six  weeks  was  one  of  the 
organizers'  strongholds,  has  finally 
commenced  to  crack  and  several  larger 
mines  are  now  operating,  with  indica- 
tions that  several  other  plants  could  be 
operating  if  the  owners  so  desired. 

The  coal  market  is  an  up  and  down 
affair.  It  is  now  $3.25@$3..50,  having 
softened  $1  because  of  the  effect  of  the 
Washington  conference  on  buyers.  All 
command  the  same  price  with  but  very 
little  byproduct  in  demand.  The  coke 
market  is  inactive  as  to  tonnage  but 
strong  as  to  price. 

BUFFALO 

The  coking  companies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  so  short  that  the  local  by- 
product ovens  are  obliged  to  supply 
the  coke  here.  The  coal  that  conies  in 
by  Lake  from  West  Virginia  is  very 
suitable  for  making  coke.  Quotations 
remain  at  $7  for  best  72-hr.  Connells- 
ville foundry,  $6  for  48-hr.  furnace 
and  $4.50  for  stock. 
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Buyers  Are  More  Cautious; 
^^Bidding  Less  in  Evidence 

Some  Large  Buyers  Off  Market  After 
Washington  Conference  with  Non- 
Union  Producers  —  Prices  Barely 
Firm — Southern  Coal  Flowing  In — 
Smaller  Consumers  About  to  App-rar. 

THE  Washington  conference  with 
non-union  producers  has  caused 
a  more  cautious  buying  policy.  There 
is  less  bidding  for  the  tonnage  that 
is  offering  and  some  large  buyers 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
Quotations  are  barely  firm  but  there 
are  fewer  takers.  As  the  accumula- 
tion of  cars  at  the  New  York  piers 
has  grown  there  is  a  tendency  to 
shop  around  before  placing  an  order. 
Southern  coals  continue  to  flow  in 
heavily.  At  Philadelphia  there  are 
many  inquiries  for  freight  rates 
from  distant  and  unfamiliar  points, 
indicating  a  growing  urgency  to  buy. 
So  far  the  larger  buyers  constitute 
most  of  the  market  activity,  but 
signs  are  not  lacking  that  the  smaller 
consumers  are  about  to  enter  the 
market. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  is  on  the  increase.  The 
output  for  the  week  ended  May  13  was 
2,831  cars,  as  compared  with  2,437  the 
week  previous.  Mines  on  the  South 
Fork   branch  more  than   doubled   their 

""^The  ■  situation  over  the  district,  is 
quiet,  only  small  and  widely  scattered 
disturbances  being  reported.  Both 
sides  are  confident  o*  .winning  out. 

Miners  in  some  sections  of  the  tieUl, 
largely  in  northern  Cambria  County 
and  in  Somerset,  are  growing  restless 
as  a  result  of  the  enforced  idleness. 
A  meeting  was  held  last  week  during 
which  the  miners  demanded  to  know 
what  has  been  done  with  the  money 
they  have  been  paying  into  the  union 
and  why  they  are  receiving  no  strike 
benefits.  The  result  is  that  the  U.M.W. 
leaders  are  holding  very  few  meetings. 

NEW  YORK 

Whether  as  a  result  of  the  Wash- 
ington conference  or  because  of  the 
lack  of  demand,  the  market  was  easier 
toward  the  end  of  last  week.  Quota- 
tions seemed  to  be  firm,  although  it 
was  said  that  many  sales  had  been 
made   at  lower  figures. 

There  was  about  40  per  cent  more 
coal  at  the  local  piers  on  May  19  than 
on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  much  of  this  being  on 
consignment.  The  habit  of  some 
buvers  bidding  against  each  other  in 
order  to  obtain  coal  has  been  heard  of 
but   the   instances   are   scarce. 

Southern   coals   are   coming   forward 


in  good  tonnages,  most  of  it  being 
under  contract.  Some  offers  of 
English  Admiralty  grade  coals  have 
been  received  here  on  a  basis  of  from 
$6.85(a)$7  c.i.f.  New  York.  It  is  not 
thought  at  this  time  that  any  of  it 
will  be  brought  to  this  port. 

Those  consumers  who  must  have  coal 
are  not  particular  as  to  the  quality, 
but  they  are  painstaking  as  to  the 
price  and  will  not  pay  any  more  than 
they  must  without  canvassing  the 
offices  thoroughly.  Reserve  piles  are 
being  slowlv  eaten  into  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  short  time  before  large 
consumers  will  be  looking  for  coal. 

It  was  reported  that  a  small  lot  of 
Pool  14  at  Port  Reading  had  been 
offered  at  a  price   of   $8   f.o.b. 

BALTIMORE 

Prices  reached  a  peak  on  May  18, 
and  then  dropped  a  bit.  During  the 
high-water  mark  even  moderate  grades 
were  readily  commanding  $4.75@$5, 
and  ■  bunker  coals  were  selling  around 
$8  gross.  At  this  writing  coal  of  any 
kind  is  worth  $4@$4.50  f.o.b.  mines. 
There  is  practically  no  high-grade 
steam  coal  on  the  market. 

The  larger  industries  are  still  fairly 
well  supplied,  although  some  are  now 
beginning  to  buy  moi-e  extensively  to 
prevent  depreciation.  The  railroads 
and  large  public  service  corporations 
state  that  they  have  enough  to  carry 
them  over  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  halt  to  the  upward  price  move- 
ment was  apparently  due  to  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  the  conference  in 
Washington  called  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent a  runaway  price  market  for  soft 
coal.  As  stocks  are  low  and  demand 
is  on  the  increase  the  best  posted  coal 
men  here  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
coming  week  would  again  see  price  con- 
ditions on  the  jump.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  conference  in  Wash- 
ington was  attended  by  only  some  fif- 
teen operators,  who  could  not  control 
the  greater  part  of  the  coal  field.  It  is 
understood  here  that  a  meeting  has 
been  called  for  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation membership  and  that  it  will 
take  at  least  two  weeks  to  formulate  a 
plan  to  carry  back  to  Mr.  Hoover  for 
approval. 

PHILADELPHIA 

It  would  seem  that  the  continued  im- 
provement in  the  iron  trade  has  so 
stiffened  the  demand  that  large  con- 
sumers among  the  utilities  are  coming 
out  and  trying  to  get  a  larger  portion 
of  the  production.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  $.5  coal  to  be  reached,  most  un- 
desirable as  it  is  from  all  standpoints. 

There  is  no  question  that  production 
has  increased,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
far  below  the  proportion  of  increased 
consumption  and  for  this  reason  re- 
serves are  fast  being  reduced.  So  far 
the  smaller  consumer  continues  to  hold 
aloof  of  the  market,  but  it  is  certainly 
only  a  matter  of  a  very  few  weeks 
before  he  is  smoked  out  into  the  open 
and  will  have  to  bid  for  the  available 
fuel  along  with  the  other  consumers. 
More  southern  coal  is  reaching  the 
city,  not  only  by  boat,  but  by  rail,  and 
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with  a  freight  rate  around  $5.  As 
showing  the  trend,  the  rate  depart- 
ments of  the  railroads  are  handling  a 
large  number  of  inquiries  for  rates 
from  distant  points  which  rarely,  if 
ever,  originated  coal  for  this  market. 

A  majority  of  the  houses  simply 
refuse  to  quote  prices.  They  continue 
to  advise  consumers  not  to  buy  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  that  case 
offer  to  procure  coal  at  the  best  pos- 
sible  price,    plus   a   reasonable  broker- 


FAIRMONT 

Steady  production  gains  are  being 
made  in  the  face  of  a  strike.  The  in- 
crease is  noticeable  on  the  Charleston 
Division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  same  road  and  on  the 
Morgantown  &  Kingwood.  There  were 
123  mines  in  operation  during  the  week 
ended  May  13.  Mine  run  ranges 
around  $4. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Substantial  gains  are  being  made  in 
the  Upper  Potomac,  loadings  now 
amounting  to  about  15,000  tons  a  day. 
Approximately  half  the  mines  in  this 
district  are  now  running.  Prices  are 
strong.  Little  change  is  to  be  observed 
in  conditions  in  the  Georges  Creek 
region,  where  most  of  the  mines  are 
still  in  idleness. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Alabama  mines  are  gradually  being 
benefited  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  but 
the  volume  of  business  so  far  has  been 
somewhat  disappointing,  and  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  stimulate  either  pro- 
duction or  the  market  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Most  of  the  coal  bought  has  been 
for  shipment  through  the  Memphis 
gateway  for  use  west  of  the  river,  for 
railroad  fuel.  Quotations  in  consider- 
able number  have  been  requested  by  in- 
dustrial users  in  foreign  territory,  but 
no  great  amount  of  business  has  devel- 
oped so  far.  There  has  been  no  notice- 
able increase  in  the  demand  from  local 
territory. 

Things  are  likewise  dull  as  regards 
domestic  fuel.  Mines  are  having  some 
trouble  in  placing  the  output  under 
present  restricted  operation.  Dealers 
are  stocking  rather  slowly.  Quotations 
are  as  follows: 

Mine  Run  Domestic 

Carbon  Hill $2.  00(.i  $2.  25  $2  .  20(..  $2  ,  45 

Cah^ba    I    85(,,    2  25  2  95(.r    3  4> 

Black  Creek 2  00(n    2  40  2  "  <..   2  9d 

C  r.na               I   80c.i    2  00  2.45<<i.    2  70 

Pratt  1    75(<i    2 ,  00        

Production  has  been  on  a  basis  of 
about  275,000  tons  per  week  for  some 
time  but  indications  are  that  the  output 
will  show  some  increase. 

VIRGINIA 

Production  is  being  maintained  at 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  capacity  in 
the  region  as  a  whole.  With  the  de- 
mand on  the  increase  and  prices  climb- 
ing upward  many  of  the  smaller  mines 
are  resuming  operation.  Producers  are 
marketing  a  large  industrial  tonnage 
in  Eastern  and  Southern  markets. 
There  is  little  or  no  market  for  lump, 
however,  except  that  which  is  being 
shipped  on  a  contract  basis. 
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lump  and  |6  foi-  ran  of  pile,  but  any 
shading  has  disappeared.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  prices  will  take  a  50c.  advance 
before  a  week  has  passed,  which  will 
make  them  at  the  level  of  a  month  ago. 


Upper  Lake  Ports  Fret 

Over  Outgo  of  Stocks 

They  Wonder  Whether  Their  Safety 
Supplies  Will  Hold  Out — Demand 
Light  in  Their  Normal  Territory — 
Cargoes  Slow  Coming  In. 

A  QUICKENING  in  demand  for 
coal  has  been  felt  during  the  past 
few  days  at  the  Upper  Lake  docks, 
indicating  the  effect  of  the  strange 
tendency  to  ship  coal  down  the  Lakes 
instead  of  only  Inland.  This  has  set 
up  a  fretting  among  some  Northwest 
interests  for  fear  the  dock  stocks  will 
not  meet  the  Northwest's  needs,  but 
others  say  there  is  still  plenty  and 
this  unloading  may  be  a  fine  thing, 
for  it  will  leave  less  high-priced  coal 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  strike  when 
a  price  drop  is  anticipated.  Business 
and  industry  in  general  throughout 
the  region  has  not  improved  much. 
Upbound  cargoes  by  Lake  are  few. 
Prices  have  not  increased. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Coal  selling  seems  to  be  getting 
harder  and  harder,  despite  the  support 
which  the  strike  ought  to  give  to  the 
market.  Dock  run  coal  has  been  quoted 
as  low  as  $5.25  f.o.b.  dock  and  up  to 
$5.50  but  it  has  not  resulted  in  any 
material  gain  in  business.  No  amount 
of  price  cutting  develops  any  business. 
It  only  makes  trouble. 

The  general  commercial  situation 
seems  to  be  slowly  improving.  There 
is  no  hope  for  anything  more  than  a 
gradual  return,  and  this  means  that  the 
demand  for  fuel  will  be  equally  gradual. 
The  feeling  of  buyers  of  coal  generally 
is  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  prices,  and  they  pro- 
pose to  wait.  They  may  be  disap- 
pointed althought  on  steam  coal,  prices 
have  already  gone  down  sharply.  Re- 
tail orders  for  anthracite  are  being 
solicited  here  on  old  prices,  guaranteed 
until  September  1. 

A  shipment  of  pig  iron  from  Sheffield, 
Ala.,  by  water  to  Metropoli.=;,  111., 
destined  for  a  stove  foundry  at  Shako- 
pee,  Minn.,  saved  $4  a  ton  over  the 
rail  rate.  The  through  rate  from  Shef- 
field to  Shakopee  is  $9.62.  If  the  ship- 
ment could  have  been  sent  all  the  way 
to  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  by  barge, 
leaving  only  a  20-mile  rail  haul,  the 
saving  would  have  been  considerably 
more.  This  is  being  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  development  of  river 
transportation,  and  coal  from  the  Illi- 
nois and  Kentucky  fields  always  enters 
into  any  serious  consideration  of  it. 


which  seemed  assured  by  heavy  stocks 
on  hand  when  the  strike  started,  is  en- 
dangered, and  it  seems  probable  that  a 
real  rush  of  buying  will  take  place 
within  a  week  or  two. 

Reports  from  railroad  companies 
show  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  1,500  tons  daily  have  gone  out 
from  Head-of-the-Lake  docks  to  points 
outside  of  the  territory.  Probably  the 
amount  of  coal  shipped  consumer's 
within  the  territory  is  about  the  same. 

The  real  propelling  motive  behind  the 
quickening  of  trade  is  published  re- 
ports of  shipments  of  coal  from  this 
harbor  to  Lake  Michigan  ports.  Five 
boats  have  already  been  chartered  to 
carry  coal  to  near-mdne  points,  as  was 
reported  two  weeks  ago,  and  numerous 
inquiries  have  been  received  for  more 
cargo  shipments.  It  is  commonly  un- 
derstood that  the  coal  will  go  to  Lake 
Michigan  rather  than  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Madison,  Wis.,  usually  outside  Duluth 
territory,  has  been  a  heavy  buyer  in 
local  markets.  One  public  utility  there 
is  reported  to  have  made  sure  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal. 

Market  in  bituminous  is  stiffening 
perceptibly.     The  price  is  still  $6.50  for 


MILWAUKEE 

There  is  no  demand  at  the  present 
time,  except  from  large  users  whose  re- 
quirements have  to  be  met  regardless 
of  market  conditions.  Domestic  users 
are  not  buying  and  delivery  systems 
are  at  a  standstill.  Dealers  say  there 
is  a  pent-up  feeling  of  nervousness  in 
the  industrial  world,  and  that  things 
are  liable  to  break  loose  in  the  coal 
market  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks;  however,  there  are  no  signs  of 
anxiety  just  now. 

Coal  cargoes  are  coming  in  very 
slowly.  The  carferries  are  shunting 
considerable  anthracite  and  soft  coal 
over  the  rails  to  the  interior  country. 
Little  coal  is  coming  by  rail  because  of 
the  lack  of  demand.  No  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  price  list  of  either 
soft  or  hard  coal  since  the  drop  of  50c. 
per  ton  noted  in  the  last  report. 

Thus  far  this  season  only  two  cargoes 
of  anthracite  have  reached  port,  and 
one  of  these  consisted  of  only  700  tons. 
Soft  coal  cargoes  number  26.  Receipts 
of  hard  coal  to  date  aggregate  8,000 
tons,  against  169,688  tons  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Soft  coal  re- 
ceipts total  189,909  tons,  against  438,- 
512  tons  in  1921. 


DULUTH 

A  most  noticeable  increase  in  in- 
quiries has  been  remarked  at  Duluth- 
Superior  docks  within  the  last  three 
days  from  both  inside  and  outside  this 
territory.    Security  from  shortage  here. 


Lively  Competition  at  Roads 
Boosts  New  England  Prices 

Demand  Slacker  Since  Washington  Fair- 
Price  Conference — With  Stocks  Heavy 
and  Prices  High,  Consumers  Await 
Developments — Tidewater  Coal  Fur- 
ther Invades  All-Rail  Territory. 

COMPETITIVE  buying  continues 
at  the  Roads  and  this  has  in- 
creased prices  at  this  end.  The 
Washington  fair-price  negotiations 
have  slackened  the  demand  in  New 
England.  Stocks  are  heavy  enough 
to  enable  consumers  to  await  any 
developments  that  may  possibly  re- 
duce the  present  high  prices. 

The  current  receipts  are  being  re- 
duced by  the  heavy  Western  and  New 
York  calls  on  Hampton  Roads  coals 
and  rehandlers  at  this  end  are  be- 
coming extremely  cautious  about 
commitments.  Pennsylvania  fuels 
are  little  in  evidence  and  only  at  very 
high  prices.  All-rail  receipts  have 
been  dwindling  since  the  strike  be- 
gan and  Tidewater  coal  has  been  in- 
creasing the  area  of  its  distribution 
in  this  territory. 

Buyers  in  the  West  and  in  New  York 
continue  their  competitive  buying  at 
Hampton    Roads.      Sales    at    $7.35    per 


gross  ton  at  the  piers  have  been 
credibly  reported.  The  trade  here  is 
much  interested  in  negotiations  at 
Washington  looking  to  a  "fair  price" 
and  the  news  thus  far  given  out  has  for 
the  moment  slackened  spot  demand  in 
this  territory. 

Other  than  for  spot  shipment  the 
smokeless  agencies  are  reluctant  to 
name  prices.  There  is  beginning  to  be 
more  or  less  delay  in  loading  at  the 
terminals  and  this  is  likely  to  increase 
as  the  market  broadens  along  the  line 
and  in  the  West.  Factors  here  look  for 
still  higher  prices  next  week  and  as  it 
looks  at  this  vmting  that  prospect  will 
be  realized.  In  any  case,  there  is  an 
apparent  shortening  of  supply  for  this 
section.  Those  who  have  contracts  find 
their  shippers  somewhat  more  rigid  as 
to  monthly  quotas  and  some  of  those 
who  rehandle  for  Inland  distribution 
are  much  more  guarded  about  commit- 
ments. 

Non-union  coal  from  the  different 
Pennsylvania  sections  is  now  very  little 
in  evidence.  Receipts  all-rail  are 
dwindling  fast  and  here  and  there  there 
is  an  inquiry  for  Tidewater  coal  to  be 
shipped  well  into  the  narrow  zone 
which  because  of  high  through-rates  is 
restricted  to  the  all-rail  route. 

For  Inland  distribution,  there  is  a 
much  quieter  demand  than  was  the  case 
a  fortnight  ago.  Buyers  are  marking 
time  for  the  present  and  while  quota- 
tions have  been  made  as  high  as  $8.25 
on  cars  Boston  there  have  really  been 
very  few  sales  at  any  high  figure. 
Practically  all  of  what  tonnage  is  be- 
ing absorbed  in  this  way  is  drawn  from 
rehandling  plants  rather  than  direct 
from  cargoes. 
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Sellers  Bull  Coal  Market, 
Taking  All  Traffic  Will  Bear 

Hoover     Parley     Checks     ConTjellsville 
Coal    Prices— Speculative    Coal    Ex- 
ceeds    Current    Demand — Diversified 
Demand     Presages     Active     Market, 
Industrial    Stocks  Gradually    ShrinK- 
ing. 
OPECULATIVE  activity  still  out- 
O  distances  current  demand.    Prices 
are  being  marked   up   almost  daily. 
While  the  call  is  strengthening  the 
fact  that  coal  on  consignment  occa- 
sionally lingers  on  track  and  is  sold 
under  pressure  to  avoid  demurrage  is 
l.roof  that  sellers  are  taking  all  the 
traffic  will  bear  and  bulling  the  mar- 
ket.   The  Washington  fair-price  con- 
ference has   reduced  the  prices  for 
Connellsville  coal. 

There  is  a  more  diversified  de- 
mand, which  presages  an  active  mar- 
ket, as  industrial  stocks  are  gradu- 
ally being  lowered.  In  Cleveland, 
however,  the  majority  of  industries 
buy  power  from  the  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric Illuminating  Co.,  which  is  fully 

protected.  . 

PITTSBURGH 
There  has  been  dynamiting  at  three 
wag-on  mines  in  the  immediate  Pitts- 
burgh district,  doing  but  little  damage. 
The  regular  railroad  river  mines,  bemg 
union,  are  all  closed  and  there  is  no  in- 
cident in  this  respect  in  connection  with 
the  strike. 

Westmoreland  gas  and  Connellsville 
steam  were  in  the  market,  both  at  a 
general  range  of  $4@$4  25.  Offerings 
were  perhaps  increased  a  trifle,  the  ad- 
vance in  prices  being  attributed  to 
heavier  buying.  Connellsville  coal  pricas 
broke  $1  early  this  week  as  a  result  of 
the  goveiTiment  plan  of  inspection  of 
coal  orders  by  regional  committees 
through  voluntary  action  of  some  oper- 

Lai-ge  quantities  of  West  Virginia 
coal  are  now  coming  into  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  The  steel  industry  has 
been  buying  coal  very  freely  in  non- 
union districts,  in  some  cases  makino; 
rather  long-term  contracts,  but  still 
has  large  stocks.  The  theory  appears 
to  be  that  when  the  strike  does  end  coal 
will  not  be  plentiful  by  any  means.  The 
balance  of  probaibility  seems  to  be, 
however,  that  while  the  Connellsville 
strikes  still  look  strong  they  will  end 
some  time  before  the  union  strike  really 
comes  to  a  head. 

CLEVELAND 

The  undercurrent  of  -enH  ^-eit 
among  non-union  operators  is  adverse 
to  the  price  restraint  plan  outlined  by 
Secretary  Hoover.  They  are  opposed 
to  any  act  unless  minimum  prices  are 
also  provided  which  would  insur:> 
against  losses.  In  the  meantime  t'le 
coal  market  is  tightening  and  stocks 
are  getting  precariously  low.     In  con- 


nection with  railroad  demand  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  roads  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  confiscate  any  fuel  as 
yet.  In  each  case  they  are  finding  the 
owner  of  cars  and  arranging  for  the 
price  before  taking  possession. 

Steel  mil  operations  are  not  being 
hampered,  although  the  addition  of  new 
capacity  is  not  being  made  as  freely  as 
might  have  been  the  case  wers  coal 
supplies  adequate.  Industrial  plants 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  in  many 
cases.  Considerable  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  coal  is  coming  into 
Clsveland  at  prices  around  $3.75. 

Up  to  date  1,500,003  tons  of  coal  have 
been  loaded  at  lower  ports,  half  going 
up  and  half  down  the  Lakes.  Non- 
union coal  is  moving  to  the  Lower 
Lakes  quite  satisfactorily. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coa'  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  May  13 
amounted  to  1,049  cars  of  which  817 
cars  were  for  industries  and  232  cars 
for  retail  yards.  This  quantity  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  70  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal requirements. 
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Prices  continue  firm  with  a  tendency 
to  stiffen.  Stripping  coal  is  quoted  as 
follows:  Slack,  nut-slack  and  mine 
run,  $3.75@$4.25;  these  same  grades 
from  non-union  mines  in  West  Virginia 
and  eastern  Kentucky  are  $3.75@$3.85. 
There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cases  of 
urgent  need  for  coal  throughout  this 
cection  because  the  current  supplies, 
coupled  with  reserve  stocks,  prove  suffi- 
cient. 

In  the  Lake  trade  additional  tonnage 
has  been  lined  up  to  move  from  Ohio 
ports,  principally  Toledo  and  San- 
dusky to  Buffalo,  but  shipments  to  the 
Upper  Lake  docks  are  very  light.  Last 
week,  the  docks  dumped  260,000  tons  of 
car?o  coal  as  compared  with  755,000 
tons  during  the  same  week  last  year. 


DETROIT 

About  the  only  indications  of  im- 
provement are  found  in  a  stronger  de- 
mand from  the  steel  companies  and  an 
increase  on  the  part  of  some  railroads. 
Little  inquiry  for  steam  coal  is  coming 
frcm  the  industrial  and  manufacturing 
plants.  Many  of  these  establishments 
are  credited  with  possession  of  sub- 
stantial reserves,  which  are  not  being 
reduced  very  rapid' y- 

A  number  of  steam  users  are  avoid 
ing  purchases  at  this  time  in  the  ex- 
po-tation  that  by  waiting  they  will  be 
able  to  purchase  at  a  lower  cost.  In 
i-efutation  of  this  contention  iobbers 
point  out  that  stocks  are  now  being  re- 
duced more  raoidlv  than  they  are  re- 
newed and  that  there  will  be  little  or 
no  reserve  later  in  the  year  when  the 
buvers  b=gin  flocking  into  the  market. 
Domestic  demand  has  virtually  ceased 
and  the  retail  dealers  are  taking  no  ad- 
ditional supply.  Instead,  they  are 
worrying  over  a  possible  !oss  on  pres- 
ent stocks,  if  lower  freight  rates  ma- 
terialize. 

Pocahontas  in  all  sizes  is  quoted  at 
about  $3  at  the  mines.  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  lumn  is  $3.50,  mine  run, 
$3.25,  nut,  pea  and  slack,  $3.25. 


COLUMBUS 

Demand  is  increasing  and  with  it 
comes  higher  prices.  It  is  feared  by 
some  that  the  upward  trend  has  only 
started  and  that  extreme  high  levels 
will  prevail  for  some  time  to  come. 
Some  of  the  larger  producers  and 
shippers  have  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  advanced  prices  in  excess  of 
$4  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  can 
be  done  to  stop  it  if  the  consumers 
become  insistent. 

Reserve  stocks  are  being  reduced 
gradually  and  this  is  causing  users  to 
replenish  them.  Iron  and  steel  con- 
cerns along  the  Ohio  River  section  are 
buying  pi-actically  all  of  the  surplus 
coming  out  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

With  rapidly  advancing  prices  the 
wholesaler  is  doing  a  good  business. 
Lake  shippers  are  looking  around  for 
supplies.  Contract  prices  have  not 
been  settled  as  yet. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

During  recent  strike  weeks  the  de- 
mand has  principally  been  from  large 
users  such  as  railroads  and  steel  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  making  additions  to 
their  stock  piles.  In  the  past  ten  days 
the  smaller  consumers  have  been  enter- 
ing the  market,  not  only  for  reserve 
fuel,  but  in  some  cases  to  supply  cui'- 
rent  requirements. 

Notwithstanding  this  increased  activ- 
ity the  quantity  available  continues 
ample  for  all  nee<ls,  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  open  consignments  arriving  in 
the  larger  industrial  centers  have  not 
been  readily  absorbed,  in  some  in- 
stan''es  Hemurra2:e  charges  accruing. 

Strippin<r  mires  continue  to  produce 
woeklv  a  quantitv  estimated  at  between 
30,000  and  40,000  tons  although  sonie 
interference  with  employees  by  union 
miners  has  been  expei'ienced. 


BUFFALO 

The  price  of  coal  goes  up  slowly,  but 
steadilj.  Some  jobbers  still  advise 
their  customers  not  to  buy,  unless 
they  are  short,  but  many  of  them  say 
they  will  pay  more  if  they  wait. 

locally  the  trade  is  about  as  un- 
satisfactory as  possible.  Jobbers  say 
it  is  about  useless  to  sell  any  coal, 
even  after  it  is  bought,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  operators  will  sell  it  again 
for  a  slight  advance  offered  and  then 
it  may  be  impossible  to  find  any  more 
at  the  same  price.  This  sort  of  bad 
faith  will  be  remembered  when  the 
business  becomes  normal  again.  All 
sorts  of  prices  are  paid.  A  fair  quota- 
tion is  $4.25(5- ?.4.75  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  lump  and  $4@$4.25  for  mine  run 
and  slack.  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  has 
disappeared. 

Soft  coal  is  coming  in  from  Ohio 
ports,  mainly  Toledo,  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate,  the  amount  for  last 
week  being  113,160  net  tons.  It  is 
moved  at  a  rate  said  to  be  less  than 
$3  frcm  the  West  Virginia  mines  to 
the  Buft'alo  furnaces,  and  as  it  was 
bought  before  coal  began  to  go  up,  is 
a  good  proposition. 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Production  is  not  far  from  normal 
and  nearly  all  mines  are  in  operation. 
The  union  ha?  been  extremely  active 
in  Mai-shall  and  Brooke  counties  and  in 
one  instance  it  has  become  necessary 
to  obtain  an  iniunction  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  the  miners  desiring  to 
work.  Steel  manufacturers  and  rail- 
roads are  in  the  market  and  much  of 
the  output  is  being  utilized  for  railroad 
fuel. 
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Hoover  Warning  Has  Slight 
Tendency  to  Check  Advance 

Scramble  Forces  Price  25c.  Above 
West's  OfiFering  Figure — Tidewater 
Demand  Boosts  Logan  Prices — West 
Virginia  Leads  Kentucky  Coal  in 
Market  —  Smokeless  Business  Tre- 
mendous. 

PRICE  advances  featured  the  coal 
market  last  week.  Without  enough 
coal  to  go  around,  a  scramble  for 
tonnage  ensued  which  raised  prices 
25c.  a  ton  over  what  the  West  was 
offering.  The  effect  of  Hoover's 
warning  so  far  has  been  a  slight 
diminution  of  buying  orders  early 
this  week,  which  has  had  a  checking 
tendency  on  the  advancing  prices. 

Tidewater  demand  boosted  the  Lo- 
gan prices  last  week.  West  Virginia 
led  Kentucky  coals  on  the  market. 
Smokeless  business  has  risen  to  a 
terrific  volume  and  any  available  ton- 
nage was  quickly  taken  by  the  specu- 
lative element  in  the  trade. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

There  are  fully  twice  as  many  mines 
now  in  operation  as  at  the  time  the 
strike  became  effective.  Demand  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  outstripping 
the  supply,  at  least  as  to  mine  run  and 
slack. 

Logan  and  Thackek 

Because  of  a  heavy  call  Logan 
mines  have  been  forced  to  exert  them- 
selves to  keep  up  with  the  heavy  de- 
mand coming  from  steel  interests,  rail- 
roads and  some  of  the  utilities,  coupled 
with  1  growing  demand  at  the  Lakes. 
Some  large  contracts  are  being  placed 
but  shipments  are  being  made  as  a 
rule  on  a  monthly  basis,  owing  to 
changing  prices.  Little  lump  is  being 
shipped  as  the  demand  is  not  heavy. 

Thacker  production  is  on  a  higher 
level  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years, 
ranging  from  14.5,000  to  150,000  tons  a 
week.  The  steel  people  and  the  rail- 
roads are  securing  large  tonnages. 
The  demand  in  the  West  for  William- 
son coal  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
union  is  making  no  headway  in  shut- 
ting off  production  in  this  region,  which 
is  still  under  martial  law. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Although  losses  in  Northeastern  Ken- 
tucky are  being  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  strike,  they  are  slight,  not  amount- 
ing to  more  than  7  per  cent  of  full 
time.  Production  is  between  60  and  70 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Steel  concerns 
have  been  and  are  heavy  buyers  but 
other  industries  are  also  represented  in 
the  market  and  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  demand  prices  on  mine  inin 
have  risen  strongly.  Little  other  than 
mine  run  is  being  produced  or  shipped. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
Conditions  are  being  rapidly  restored 
to  normal  in  the  New  River  region,  ow- 
ing to  the  large  number  of  men  who 
are  breaking  away  from  the  union  and 
returning  to  work.  Miners  are  not  se- 
curing much  aid  from  the  union  and 
hence  are  abandoning  their  strike  de- 
spite the  effort  of  leaders  to  hold  them 
in  line. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  smoke- 
less both  in  Eastern  and  Western 
markets  and  at  Tidewater  with  prices 
on  a  higher  level. 

The  strike  is  no  longer  making  any 
inroads  on  the  Gulf  output  and  with 
most  of  the  mines  operating  production 
is  averaging  27,000  tons  a  day.  A  large 
part  of  this  is  finding  its  way  to  Tide- 
water and  to  Inland  East  markets. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

With  large  steel  concerns  seeking 
contracts  and  with  the  spot  demand 
reaching  larger  proportions,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  Pocahontas  operators  to  pro- 
duce a  record-breaking  output.  Tide- 
water demand  is  reaching  larger  pro- 
portions and  more  coal  is  being  ex- 
ported to  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Some  fuel  is  also  going  into 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets, 
several  large  contracts  covering  deliv- 
ery for  a  month  or  more  having  been 
closed. 

All  mines  in  the  Tug  River  region 
are  working  and  are  speeding  up  pro- 
duction to  take  care  of  the  increased 
demand,  with  the  weekly  outnut  averag- 
ing about  110,000  tons.  The  greater 
part  of  this  output  is  flowing  to  West- 
ern markets,  with  the  steel  industry  se- 
curing large  tonnages.  Other  Indus 
tries,  however,  are  coming  into  the 
market,  and  that  is  stimulating  the  de- 
mand and  hardening  prices,  especially 
on  mine  run.  No  strike  losses  are  be- 
ing sustained. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Car  shortage  is  interfering  very  ma- 
terially with  production.  Last  week 
the  mines  worked  only  three  days.  De- 
mand continues  good  with  prices  a 
little  higher.  Orders  are  becoming- 
more  scattered  every  day,  indicating 
that  stocks  are  getting  low  with  other 
industries  than  steel  companies. 

The  labor  situation  continues  to  im- 
prove. A  lot  of  colored  labor  is  coming 
in  from  Alabama,  where  an  over  sup- 
ply of  miners  exists. 

Persistent  rumors  of  the  sale  to  Ford 
interests  of  the  Creech  properties 
have  been  authoritatively  denied. 


ginia.  The  Elkhorn  taking  a  lower 
freight  rate  to  the  steel  mills  points, 
could  be  expected  to  lead  the  van. 

Smokeless  business  has  risen  to  a 
terrific  volume  and  any  or  all  extra  coal 
that  can  be  mined  is  being  snapped  up. 
Eastern  shipments  again  have  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage.  Most  of  this  coal  is 
being  bought  for  shipment  to  Philadel- 
phia, Boston  and  Baltimore.  Larger 
companies  are  well  sold  up  and  the  fig- 
ures quoted  are  from  speculators,  job- 
bers and  others  who  take  advantage  of 
every  rise  in  the  market.  Hoover's 
warning  had  little  effect  here,  most  of 
the  jobbers  arguing  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  would  have  to  work 
its  own  way  out. 

Retail  business  was  practically  un- 
changed from  the  figures  quoted  last 
week.  One  or  two  firms  that  were  in- 
secure in  their  supply  of  Pocahontas 
raised  the  price  to  $8  for  lump  but  the 
others  failed  to  follow  suit.  Deliveries 
are  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  any  time  this 
year. 


CINCINNATI 

The  result  of  the  excessive  demand 
was  a  raise  in  price  last  week.  There 
was  a  range  of  $3.50@$4  for  any  size 
of  high-volatile,  whether  it  were  steam, 
byproduct  or  gas.  The  increasing  ton- 
nage from  Kanawha  and  New  River  as 
well  as  Winding  Gulf  is  said  to  have 
been  snapped  up  for  movement  to  the 
East. 

Southeastern  Kentucky  kept  trailing 
the  market  as  it  was  set  in  West  Vir- 


West 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

The  strike  has  had  no  effect  so  far 
on  industrial  plants  in  Utah  nor  has  it 
inconvenienced  the  domestic  consumer. 
The  plants  are  carrying  large  reserves 
and  the  small  consumers  are  not  buy- 
ing. 

New  prices  at  the  mines  are  as  fol- 
lows: Lump,  $4.50;  domestic  lump,  $4; 
stove,  53.75;  nut,  $3.50.  Utah  mine 
run,  $3;  slack,  $1.25.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  50c.  a  ton  all  round  and 
was  made  possible  by  the  lower  wage 
scale.  There  is  very  little  demand  for 
slack.  Lump  is  selling  best.  A  further 
reduction  may  be  made  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future,  as  there  is  a  possibility  of 
lower  freight  rates. 


KANSAS  CITY 

There  is  some  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  both  steam  and  domestic 
coal  and  the  retail  yards  are  beginning 
to  clean  up  what  they  had  in  stock  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  start  in  the 
fall  with  a  clean  yard.  Domestic 
grades  held  at  the  mines  are  moving 
out  and  are  being  used  both  for  domes- 
tic and  steam  purposes  so  that  in  a 
very  short  time  there  will  be  very  little 
local  coal  to  offer. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  labor  con- 
troversy and  neither  side  has  made  any 
move  toward  settling  the  strike.  Prices 
have  not  advanced. 


DENVER 

A  joint  hearing  between  the  Colorado 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  session  here  three  days  regarding  re- 
adjustment of  freight  rates  in  the 
Western  states  was  concluded  May  13. 
A  similar  hearing  opened  at  Salt  Lake 
City  May  15.  Meetings  of  this  sort 
will  be  held  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  most  of  the  West- 
ern   states. 

No  change  in  strike  conditions 
throughout  the  state  is  noticeable.  A 
lack  of  demand  along  with  unrevised 
freight  rates  both  contribute  to  a 
slow  market.  Deductions  in  coal  prices 
either  wholesale  or  retail  are  not  likely, 
according  to  many  operators. 
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ALABAMA 

The  coal  terminals  constructed  by  the 
Government  on  Blakely  Island.  Mobile,  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  Warrior 
barge  line  into  the  coal  fields  of  Walker 
County,  have  been  completed.  These  ter- 
minals were  built  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  and 
provide  storage  bins  for  export  and  bunker 
coal,  equipment  being  provided  for  the 
rapid  unloading  of  cars  into  the  bins  or 
directly  into  vessels.  These  improvements 
are  expected  to  greatly  increase  the  move- 
ment of  Alabama  coal  through  the  port 
of  Mobile. 

Tlie  School  of  Mines  of  the  College  of 
Kngfjieering:  of  the  Universit.v  of  Alabama 
offers  five  fellowships  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical research  in  co-operation  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  fellowships 
are  open  to  graduates  of  universities  and 
engineering  schools  who  have  proper  quali- 
fications to  undertake  research  investiga- 
tion. The  value  of  each  fellowship  is  $540 
per  year  of  nine  months,  beginning  Sept.  1. 
Fellowship  holders  will  be  required  to 
register  as  graduate  students  and  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  science  unless  an  equivalent  degree  has 
previously  been  received.  Applications  are 
due  not  later  than  July  15  and  should  be 
addressed  to  H.  D.  Pallister.  Professor  of 
Mining  Engineering,  School  of  Mines.  Uni- 
versity   of    Alabama,    University,    Alabama. 


COLORADO 

The    meeting    of    the     Colorado    &     New 
Mexico      Coal      Operators'      Association,      in 

Denver,  June  21,  will  be  mainly  to  take 
up  the  freight  rate  problem  in  the  two 
states,  according  to  F.  O.  Sandstrom, 
secretary.  Members  attending  the  conven- 
tion will  be  composed  entirely  of  commit- 
tees on  transportation  matters.  Reduction 
in  the  prices  of  coal  will  deiJend  on  lower 
freight  rates  as  present  charges  are  con- 
sidered out  of  line  with  other  parts  of  the 
country. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Mill  River  Coal  Co..  New  Haven, 
has  filed  a  preliminary  certificate  of  dis- 
solution with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Claims  against  the  com- 
pany should  be  sent  to  William  G.  Lindopp, 
152  "Temple  St.,  New  Haven. 

The  Hartford  Coal  Co.,  Hartford,  has 
recently  added  $190,000  to  its  capital  stock, 
and  filed  a  certificate  with  the  State  Secre- 
tary's office  for  an  issue  of  1.900  shares 
at   $100   par  value. 

The  Greenwich  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenwich, 
tias  filed  papers  of  incorporation,  to  engage 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  coal  and  coke 
business,  and  will  operate  a  yard  in  Green- 
wich. The  capital  stock  of  the  concern  is 
■$50,000. 

The  Berkshire  Mill  Coal  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
recently  filed  papers  of  incorporation  to 
engage  in  the  coal  business.  The  company 
will  have  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and 
will  commence  business  with  $60,000.  The 
incorporators  are  James  A.  Barri.  Jonathan 
Grout  and  William  B.  Boardman,  Bridge- 
port. 


ILLINOIS 

Elkville.  a  small  town  in  Elk  township 
of  Jackson  County  is  to  have  at  least  one 
more  large  mine  if  not  two.  in  the  near 
future.  Drilling  of  test  holes  has  been 
under  operation  for  several  months  and  it 
is  announced  that  the  company  which  has 
the  tracts  optioned  is  ready  to  begin  sink- 
ing as  soon  as  the  present  strike  is  ended. 
The  name  of  the  company  has  been  with- 
held for  some  reasons  not  announced,  but 
it  is  said  the  same  concern  operates  several 
mines  near  Zeigler  and  other  Franklin 
County  coal  mines.  The  site  where  the  new 
mine  is  to  be  sunk,  is  five  miles  southeast 
of  the  large  Kathleen  Mine  at  Dowell.  and 
eleven   miles  west  of  the  Zeigler  coal   field. 

W.  s.  BurrU.  general  superintendent  of 
the  Jewel  Coal  &  Mining  Co.'s  two  mines 
at  DuQuoin.  was  in  Chicago  recently  on 
business  at  the  offices  of  the  Sterling- 
Midland  Coal  Co. 


The   prostrating   of    Colonel   Quin   Morton, 

the  veteran  Paint  Creek  operator  and  his 
removal  to  St.  Lukes  Hospital  in  Chicago 
was  a  shock  to  his  many  friends.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton has  been  stricken  with  paralysis  in  his 
right  leg.  His  company,  the  Wood-Morton 
Fuel  Co.,  was  recently  consolidated  with 
the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  and  later  de- 
velopments required  the  attention  and  time 
of  Mr.  Morton  in  Chicagro,  where  he  fell 
a  victim  to  his  over-activities. 

Eugene  V.  McAuliffe,  of  St.  Louis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Colliery  Co.,  of  that  city, 
was   in   Dowell   recently. 

C.  .V.  Chapman,  Inc.,  announces  the 
twenty-second  anniversary  of  Chapman 
Service  as  industrial  and  power  engineers, 
also  the  opening  of  its  new  plant  in  the 
Madison  Terminal  Bldg.,  South  Clinton  St.. 
Chicago. 

The  Old  Salem  Coal  Mine  Co..  Petersburg, 
has  been  incorporated  to  mine  coal.  The 
incorporators  are  Perry  Altig,  Walter  S. 
Miller  and  John  Jurgens,  all  of  Petersburg. 

Albert  J.  Nason,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Si  Coke  Co.,  recently  announced  that 
his  company  had  completed  final  plans  for 
the  sinking  of  the  large  mine  in  Elk 
Prairie  township,  near  Mt.  Vernon.  Jeffer- 
son County.  The  company  plans  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  Mt.  Vernon  south- 
west near  the  site  of  the  future  mine  and 
tne  name  of  the  road  will  be  the  Jefferson 
&  Southwestern  R.R. 

A.  S.  .Austin,  Sr.,  of  Milwaukee,  was  in 
southern  Illinois  recently  attending  to 
business  relative  to  the  closing  of  the  No. 
2  mine  of  the  Kanawha  Fuel  Co..  at  Du 
Quoin,  of  which  company  he  is  president. 
The  mine  has  not  been  operated  for  over 
a  year  and  practically  all  of  the  machinery, 
equipment,  etc.,  around  the  plant  has  been 
sold. 


INDIANA 

The   Howe   Coulter   Coal   Co.,  of   Chicago, 
has    bought    of    the    Pike    County    Coal    Co., 

of  Indiana,  all  the  coal  property  the  com- 
pany owns  in  Pike  County,  including  the 
Atlas  Mine  and  the  Simplex  Mine  of  Peters- 
burg, together  with  1,000  acres  of  coal 
land  in  that  vicinity  and  5,000  acres  in 
Logan  township.  Pike  County,  where  two 
10,000-ton  mines  will  be  sunk  as  soon  as 
the  New  York  Central  completes  its  trunk 
line  that  has  been  surveyed  from  Peters- 
burg to  Oatsville  and  to  Francisco  where 
the  railroad  company  owns  some  mine 
property. 


IOWA 


The    Kar 


Iowa  Coal  Co.  has  un- 
earthed a  strip  mine  along  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  Wabash  in  Red  Rock  township. 
A  small  steam  shovel  has  been  at  work 
for  several  days  and  one  of  much  larger 
build  and  greater  capacity  has  just  been 
unloaded. 


KENTUCKY 

George  J.  .4Uen,  formerly  with  the  Dixie 
Fuel  Co.,  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  who  for 
some  time  past  has  been  operating  the 
.\llen  Coal  Co..  a  jobbing  concern  at  Nash- 
ville, has  come  to  Louisville,  with  the  Dixie 
Fuel   Co.    branch. 

With  a  capital  of  $30,000,  the  McAnlifTe 
Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  has  been  chartered 
toy  Lucile  Harlan.  Frank  B.  Mc.\ulifte  and 
Tim     B.     McAuliffe.       The     debt     limit      is 

The  Kentucky  &  West  Virginia  Power 
Co.,  a  $6,000,000  corporation  supplying 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  mining  companies  in 
Hazard,  has  purchased  the  W.  C.  Daniel 
light  plant  in  ■\^^litesbu^g  and  will  at  once 
extend  the  lines  supplying  several  coal 
ct.nipanies  and  possibly  a  tower  or  two.  It 
[.;<  also  planned  to  continue  transmission 
linos  on  through  the  main  Elkhorn  coal 
Melds. 

The  Klkhorn  Block  Coal  Co..  operating  in 
the  tapper  Big  Sandv  territorv  has  increased 
Its  capital  from  $25,000  to  $125,000.  This 
is  to  be  expended  on  modern  improvements 
which  will  enable  it  to  double  the  produc- 
tion  within   the   year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

William  T.  Bennett,  formerly  associated 
with  .\lley  &  I'age.  Boston,  has  recently 
resigned  his  position  and  will  enter  the 
coal   business  at   Boston. 

Daniel  P.  Haskins,  coal  dealer,  Chicopee. 
has  let  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  $30,000  concrete  and  frame  coal  pocket 
and  bunker  at   his  coal   yards. 

Robert  M.  Grant  of  Boston,  president 
of  the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation 
Co.,  returned  to  his  headquarters  at  Bos- 
ton recently  after  looking  over  the  proper- 
ties of  the  company  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


NEW  YORK 

The  Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn,  has  or- 
dered four  stockholders  of  the  old  Columbus 
&  Hocking  Valley  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  to  reply 
to  the  separate  defenses  entered  by  the 
reorganization  committee  and  voting  trus- 
tees of  the  concern  whom  they  have  sued 
for  an  accounting.  The  complaining  stock- 
holders allege  that  they  with  other  stock- 
holders, ten  years  ago.  raised  $700,000  to 
rehabilitate  the  company.  It  is  charged 
that  the  defendants  created  subsidiary 
companies  and  elected  as  officers  and 
directors  men  who  were  not  stockholders 
in  the  Columbus  &  Hocking  Valley  com- 
pany. These  officers  and  directors  are 
alleged  to  havt-  .squandered  the  money 
raised  to  rehabilitate  the  concern.  The 
defendants  deny  the  charges  and  state  that 
the  stockholders  sui-rendered  their  certifi- 
cates to  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co. 
The  reorganization  committee  accounted  to 
the  directors  of  the  products  company,  they 
state,  and  the  account  was  approved  and 
the   committee  discharged. 


OHIO 

The  Renner-Kline  Coal  Co..  Bolivar,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
to  mine  coal  in  the  Tuscarawas  field.  In- 
corporators are  John  M.  Renner.  Bvron  R. 
Barder,  John  C.  Frank.  Herbert  Sheidler 
and  Frank   E.    Ream. 

The  Big  Mountain  Coal  Co..  Columbus, 
has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000  to  sell  coal.  Incorporators  are 
D.  H.  -Armstrong.  E.  W.  Lighthizer.  E.  H. 
Hanna.   M.   R.   Wiltner  and   C.   W.   Culp. 

The  Trent-Mueller  Fuel  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  incorporated  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $30,000  to  deal  in  coal,  both  at 
wholesale  and  retail.  Incorporators  are  P. 
Trent.  L.  J.  Mueller.  William  F.  Hopkins, 
K.    S.   Morrison  and    Clifford   Brown. 

The  Deaker  Corporation  offices  have  been 
removed  to  the  Federal  Oil  &  Gas  Bldg., 
Akron. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  planning  to 
abandon    its   coal   ducks   at   Sandusky. 

The  Wallins  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  Louis- 
ville, has  opened  a  branch  office  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  Dixie  Terminal  Bldg.,  with 
Alex  Vowels,  formerly  with  the  Wyoming 
Coal  Sales  Co.  in  charge  as  sales  manager 
and  T.  L.  Bennett  as  assistant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

There  was  little  change  in  the  strike 
situation  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region 
during  the  past  week,  except  that  the 
Calumet  plant  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.. 
in  Westmoreland  County,  resumed  opera- 
tions in  full.  Xo  additional  plants  were 
affected  during  the  week  nor  were  any 
gains  made  by  the  strikers  at  any  mines  in 
the  region. 

At  the  new  Warwick  Mine  of  the  Diamond 
Coal  &  Coke  Co..  near  Masontown.  a  barn 
was  completely  demolished  by  dvnamite 
thought  to  have  been  stolen  frorn  the  maga- 
zine of  the  Frederickstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Isaac  J.  Jenkins  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding  Captain  Frank  .\.  Gould. 
who  recentl.v  resigned  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Lent  Traffic  Co..  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Appeals  from  the  1922  triennial  assess- 
ment of  coal  holiliiiffs  in  Somerset  County 
have  tieen  filed  at  Somerset  by  these  coal 
companies:  Qurmalionhig  Creek  Coal  Co.. 
Listle  Coal  Co..  Wilmore  Coal  Co..  Quema- 
honing  Coal  Co..  D.  B.  Zimmerman.  Penn- 
mont  Coal  Co..  and  the  Somerset  Coal  Co. 
The  petitioners  set  forth  that  the  assess- 
ments were  not  made  by  the  assessors  but 
by  the  county  engineers.  They  all  ask 
the  county  commissioners,  sitting  as  a 
board  of  re\'ision.  to  review  the  assessments 
and  make  such  changes  as  are  right  and 
proper. 


May  25,  1922 
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L.  H.  Conklin,  president,  and  C.  R. 
Bedford,  secretary,  of  the  Von  Storcli  Col- 
lieries Co.,  operating  the  Von  Storch  mine, 
in  Xorth  Scranton,  have  disposed  o£  their 
holdings  in  the  concern  to  Meeker  &  Co., 
a  New  York  firm,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  acting  as  coal  sales  agent  for  the 
company.  At  the  same  time  officials  of 
both  companies  denied  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  the  Temple  Coal  Co.,  of  which  F.  H. 
Hemelright  is  president,  was  preparing  to 
laKe  over  the  ^''on  Storch  operation. 

The  Addison  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown,  capital 
$100,000,  has  been  incorporated.  Treasurer, 
Morris  Berney,  Johnstown.  Purpose,  mining 
and  dealing  in  coal  and  coke.  Incorporators  : 
Tobias  J.  Callett,  Harry  Silverstone  and 
Morris    Berney,    Johnstown. 

Tlie  Home  Fire  Fuel  Co.,  Garrett,  has 
been  formed  with  HO, 000  capital.  Treas- 
urer, C.  D.  Fritz,  Garrett.  Purpose,  min- 
ing, operating,  shipping  and  selling  coal. 
Incorporators ;  M.  J.  Romesberg,  Garrett ; 
Isaac  Weinstein,  Meyersdale  and  William 
H.  Fritz.  Garrett. 

Recent  changes  in  the  amounts  of  capital 
stock  recorded  at  the  State  Department  at 
Harrisburg  are  as  follows:  Ninevah  Coal 
Co.,  indebtedness  increased  $300,000  ;  J.  R. 
Eisaman,  treasurer,  Westmoreland  County  : 
Monarch  Fuel  Co,,  indebtedness  increased 
to  $1,250,000 ;  J.  L.  Kemmerer,  treasurer, 
Allegheny  County ;  Consumers  Fuel  Co., 
debt  limit  increased  to  $200,000  ;  John  H. 
Jones,  president,  Allegheny  County ;  Strat- 
ford Coal  Mining  Co.,  capital,  $5,000  to 
$9S.000 ;  William  J.  Schaffer,  treasurer, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Col«e  Corpora- 
tion reports  net  income  of  $809,259  for 
1921  after  depreciation  and  amortization. 
Other  items  in  the  report  are  operating  in- 
come of  $5,908,670;  total  income,  $6,037,- 
7^78  ;     balance     after     deductions,     $989,168 


Fayette-Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  for  $150,000 
for  breach  of  contract,  has  been  reversed 
by  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  and 
the  case  sent  back  for  another  trial.  The 
output  of  two  mines  near  Montgomery  was 
involved.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  more 
coal  could  have  been  produced  at  these 
mines.  The  appeal  court  held  that  the 
actual  capacity  of  the  mines  at  the  time 
the  contract  was  negotiated  was  what 
should  determine  the  capacity  of  the  mines. 

There  were  25  fatalities  in  West  Virginia 
mines  in  April,  16  of  which  were  the  re- 
sult of  falling  roof,  coal  and  slate.  Mine 
car  accidents  were  responsible  for  the 
death  of  three,  motors  for  the  death  of 
three  more,  mining  machines  for  the  death 
of  two  and  one  miner  was  killed  outside 
the  mines  by  a  railroad  engine. 

Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  sale 
of  the  Ruffner  Mine  in  Logan  County  to 
William  Roeggie,  in  the  case  of  A.  D. 
Cronin  against  the  Hinchman  Creek  Coal 
Co.  C.  W.  Freeman,  special  receiver,  has 
completed  the  sale  of  the  property  previ- 
ously owned  by  the  Hinchman  company 
and  has  been  directed  to  pay  certain  debts 


The  wooden  anthracite  shed  of  the 
CaUaway  Fuel  Co.,  which  is  one  of  the 
old  land-marks  of  the  upper  Milwaukee 
River  coal  district,  is  being  razed  to  give 
way    to   a   modern    steel   structure. 

The  North-Western  Fuel  Co.,  is  making 
extensive  repairs  and  improvements  to  its 
dock  yards  at  Washburn.  About  300.000 
tons  of  coal  are  handled  by  the  company 
annually. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  re-opening  of  the  workings  of  the 
Carbondale  Coal  Co.  is  contemplated.  This 
property  is  near  the  City  of  Cranbrook  and 
some  of  its  citizens  are  interested.  It  is 
estimated  that  $25,000  would  be  required 
to  assure  early  production. 

In  giving  evidence  before  the  Knowles 
Conciliation  Board,  at  Fernie,  W  R  Wil- 
son, president  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal 
Co.  the  biggest  operating  concern  in  Dis- 
trict 18,  U.  M.  W.  A.,  stated  that  on  the 
actual    investment    of    $6,200,000    the    aver- 


was  2.46  per  cent;  the  aver- 
age dividend  prior  to  1910  had  been  2  per 
cent.  The  average  daily  wage  paid  to  con- 
tract miners  in  1921  was  $9.13 


VIRGINIA 


luding  a  bill  of  $3,449.84  due  the  sheriff  fffo  and  i  ql-i*^  w  A^ic'^  company  between 
of  Logan  County  and  the  Auditor  of  West  "^"  ""^  ^^^^  ^^^^  2.46  per  cent:  the  pver. 
^  irginia  for  taxes. 

•     ^^^     BufTalo-Eagle     CoUiery     Co.,     operat-        l.^^l  ..imeia  in    lazi   was  sa  13     an    increase 

ing  at  Braeholm  on  Buffalo  Creek  in  the  of  125.5  per  cent  compared  with  1910 -the 
Logan  fie  d  has  only  recently  completed  the  average  paid  to  day  work  miners  was  S7  7^ 
construction  of  a  modem  club  house  for  an  increase  of  152.5  per  cent  A  Lnerai 
the  accommodation  of  its  employees  and  the  reduction  in  operating  expenses  must  be 
traveling  piiblic.  This  is  a  three-story  made,  if  Crow's  Nest  field  expects  t^remain 
strnctnre     wuh    w.iio    „f    „■!.     ti,.    „..,„,,„,      in  the  competitive  Manitoba  market. 

Recent  developments  in  connection  "with 
the  coal  rmning  industry  of  Vancouver 
Island  are  encouraging.  New  deposits  of 
coal  have  been  opened  up  in  the  Reserve 
Mine,  Western  Fuel  Corporation  of  Canada 
and  in  the  Farm  Mine.  Comox.  Canadian 
Collieries  (D)  Ltd.  The  collieries  have 
been  working  steadily  and  the  output  is 
being  well  maintained.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  mines  of  the  Island  will  be  affected 
by  the  strike  as  the  wages  are  still  being 
regulated     by     the     Dominion     fair     wage 


structure,  with  walls  of  tile,  the  exterior 
being  of  stucco.  In  the  basement  there  is 
a  laundry.  Shower  baths  and  tubs  have 
also  been  provided  in  the  basement. 

The    Glogora    Coal    Co.,    of    Huntington, 
has  awarded   to    the  Fairmont   Mining  Ma 


chinery  Co.,  a  contract  for  what  is  said  to 
be    the    largest    rope    and    button    conveyor 

.._,     ^„     ^,     „v,v.«^. .„...=      T"-»  .^""       system  in  the  world,  to  be  used  at  the  mine      ^^^ 

The      total     production     during  '  the     year     ?'  »^''£'^"S*^'„?''J^'Sh  County.     The  conveyor      bei 

unted  to  1,580.250  net  tons  '^     .    °^  2,800   ft.  long  and   is  to  be  in  two 

■  sections.      Coal    will    be   handled    from    the 

•  top    of  a   hill   and    dumped    into   the  second 

conveyor  from  which  point  the  fuel  will  be 
carried  to  the  tipple.  Cost  of  the  new 
equipment  will  be  $60,000. 

Having  completed  the  installation  of  a 
siding  and  driven  openings,  the  firm  of  Tal- 
bott  &  McHale  has  begun  production  at  its 
new  mine  near  Philippi.  Edward  McHale, 
who  was  one  of  the  organizers,  recently  sold 
his  interest  to  Brown  Talbot  and  Donald 
Talbott.  Offices  of  the  company  are  at 
Philippi. 

A   case  was  argued   before  Judge  W, 


of 


Tlie      Clinehfleld      Coal      Corporation, 

Dante,  has  contracted  with  Roberts  _ 
Schaefer  Co.,  for  additional  conveying  ma- 
chinery to  be  installed  at  the  No.  3  tipple 
at   Dante. 

A  new  map  of  Virginia,  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  power  stations  and  trans- 
mission lines  used  in  public  service  and  the 
names  of  the  public  utility  companies,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON 

The  College  of  Mines  of  the  University 
of  Washington  offers  five  fellowships  for 
research  in  mining,  metallurgy,  and 
ceramics  in  co-operative  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  fellowships  are  open 
to  graduates  of  universities  and  technical 
schools  who  are  properly  qualified  to  under- 
take research  investigations.  The  value 
of  each  fellowship  is  $780  per  year,  be- 
ginning July  1.  Fellowship  holders  are 
required  to  register  as  graduate  students 
and  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  master  of  science  in  mining  engineering, 
or  metallurgy,  or  ceramics,  unless  an 
equivalent  degree  has  previously  been 
earned.  Applications  are  due  not  later  than 
June  10,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Dean.  College  of  Mines,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  large  part  of 
the  coal  mines  of  the  country  are  closed 
down  on  strike,  the  market  for  coal  is  not 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  full  production  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co..  and  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
production     at     Newcastle     and     Issaquah 


Meredith 

Court  early  ^ ^ ^ ^^      ^^^^     mina 

of    coal    lands    in  '  Manningtori  "DistricT"  of      N'ort'h"'Da'kota! 


M.  R.  CampbeU,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  is  studying  the  geology  and  phys- 
iography of  that  part  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  which  the  newly  discovered  cav- 
erns are  located. 

W.  C.  Alden  is  in  Montana  to  continue 
his   studies  of  the   tertiary   and   pleistocene 


Marion     County"    Circuit      bench  "grTveTs    and '"-girclal  7hen*'omrna"m 
l"^.^"^°'""fJ''''r.°r;"??4?      lhe_plains  of  eastern^MontanS  anrwes'tern 


Marion  County,  valued  at  from  $200,000  to  >  »      •       ,.  ^  „ 

$250,000.      The    case    is    styled    the    Whvel  .  "'i'"'^.',"  ?harge  of  R.  H.  Sargent  is  en 

Coal    Co.    vs.    the   Flat    Run    Gas    Coal    Co  ''°"f'^  ■'°    Alaska   to  make   topographic   and 

and   others.      The    Whyel   company   brought  fl°    f"^  surveys  m  the  Cold  Bay  oil  region, 
a  suit  to  enforce  an  alleged  contract  of  sale  •    Sa-^sent    will   be   assisted    in   the   topo- 

by    the    Fla^t    Run    company    to    the    Wh.yel  work    win°hi    X^?.;  ^;,^-r'*".  The  geologic 

W.   R. 


be    done    by    A.    A.    Baker    and 


company    of    a    large    area    of    coai    in    the 

Pittsburgh    vein.      The    Flat    Run    company 

has  refused  to  convey  the  acreage  of  coal  K.    T.    Price    has    been    endorsed    by    the 

and  therefore  the  plaintiff  is  seeking  to  have      Oklahoma    Coal    Operators'    Association    to 

the  court  enter  an  order  compelling  the  de-      succeed    himself    as   a    director   of    the    Na- 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

■Tlie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  started  to 
make  some  extensive  improvements  in 
northern  West  Virginia.  A  three-mile 
stretch  between  Grafton  and  Clarksburg 
will  be  double-tracked,  thus  giving  a  freer 
movement  to  coal. 

Fairmont  people  have  launched  the 
r/nf'/  ^°?}  S°-  with  a  capitalization  of 
$50. "Oil.  Fairmont  is  to  be  the  general 
headquarters.  Active  in  effecting  a  pre- 
liminary organization  of  this  company  were  ; 
H.  Sham  M.  A.  Joliff,  S.  J.  Snvder,  Sev- 
more  Mclntire  and  Clay  D.  Amos,  of  Fair- 


fendant  to  convey  the  acreage  of  coal  "to 
the  Whyel  company. 

After  a  year  or  more  of  preparation  the 
Nelson  Fuel  Co.,  whose  property  is  reached 
by  the  Greenbrier  &  Eastern,  in  the  newly 
developeil  Greenbrier  field,  has  started  the 
mining  and  shipment  of  coal  on  a  large 
scale.  This  company  is  headed  by  John 
B.  Laing  of  Lewisburg.  Other  companies  at 
Quinwood  and  at  other  points  on  the  Green- 
brier &  Eastern  are  also  producing  smoke- 
less. With  such  mines  in  operation,  the 
Sewell  \  alley  R.R.,  a  switch-back  road  con- 
necting the  Greenbrier  &  Eastern  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  is  handling  more  than 
lOn  loads  of  coal  a  day. 

For  the  third  time  within  recent  years  a 
destructive  fire  has  wrought  heavy  damage 
at  Holden,  operating  headquarters  of  the 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
producing  companies  in  West  Virginia  The 
electrical  room  and  machine  shop  of  this 
company  were  destroyed  bv  fire  a  few  days 
ago.  the  loss  being  between  $60,000  and 
$75,000.  The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been 
determined.  A  few  years  ago  the  company 
'"st  a  large  tipple  through  fire  and  about 
,  jjgQ  jfjp  store  and  office  building 


tional    Coal    Association.      Walter    Bamum 

has  been  elected  by  th  Washington  Coal 
Producers  Association  as  its  representative 
on  the  National  Association's  directorate. 
S.  L.  Yerkes  has  been  similarly  designated 
by   the  Alabama  Fuel   Association. 

The  House  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  has  decided  to  adhere  to  its  former 
action  in  reporting  to  the  House  for 
passage  the  bill  to  acquire  land  now  leased 
by  the  Government  Fuel  Yards  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Retail  coal  interests  had  urged  the 
committee  to  reconsider  its  action  on  the 
ground  that  the  retail  coal  trade  of  the 
District  should  enjoy  the  Government  busi- 
ness and  that  the  operation  of  the  fuel 
yard  was  more  expensive  than  by  private 
industry. 


Traffic  News 


three 

were  destroyed.  Plans  and  specifications 
have  been  prepared  for  a  new  machine  shop 
and  electrical   shop.  ' 

WISCONSIN 

Perc.v  Braman,   president   of  the  Braman 


mont. 
The 


circuit    court    of    Kanawha    County. 
■   '"''        verdict  of  $64,000  against 


which  directed  „      „^  .,,.,,  ^^.^  ^ 

the    Lake    &    Export    Coal'  Cori^ratton,    „. 

Huntington,  in  the  suit  for  damages  of  the 


The   Norfolk  &  Western   Railway  Co.  has 

applied  for  authority  to  issue  $6,700,000  in 
securities  to  purchase  four  thousand  70-ton 
ail   steel    hopper  coal  oars. 

Construction  work  will  commence  at  once 
on   the   Castleton   Bridge   and   "cut-off"    im- 
provement  of   the    New    I'ork    Central    Rail- 
Fuel  Cn     MilwaiiUoo    ^^w^'h^'  h""   """';■»"      road,     under     plans     providing     for     rapid 
as    rnm^l~Vim^»n„l'DV.K^-H?r '''',''"  ^"^"''"S      Work    on    a    scale    that    will    bring    it    into 
H.'-^^"?^!.".*" ?"jr   °^  P"**'"^   Works   of   that      operation    within    two    years.       This    work 
past   se\en   or  eight  years,  has      calls  for  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  approx- 
wi  1     devote     his      imately    $20,000,000.      The   new    bridge   will 
coal     business     in      be    located    about    twelve    miles    south    of 
Albany. 


for  th. 
retired  from  otlic 
entire  attention  t^ 
future. 


and 
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The  Southern  Railway  System  has  just 
rompleteci  and  opened  a  doul>le-irack  bridge 
Sver  Hie  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnat.  which 
should  aid  it  materially  in  handling  its 
coal  traffic  through  that  city.  Work  of 
rebuilding  started  in  July  of  last  year,  and 
the  bridle  was  opened  the  second  week 
of  May. 

In   the    complaint   of    the    Manufacturers 

k"rner^:co^'m?nd^"^faTVare/onS^■£^ 
nSlis  coal  from  certain  Long  Island  Sound 
ports  i?iConnecitcut  and  Rhode  l^^'and  to 
inland  Connecticut  destinations  during 
Federal    control    were    unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Little  Fork  Coal 
Co..  an  examiner  recommends.  th=>l,"%'^™i 
for  refund  on  shipments  during  ^Federal 
control'  are  barred  by .  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Refund  is  denied  for  ^*ant  oi  proui 
on  shipments  of  bituminous  coa^  ,S  P^fd 
subsequent  to  Federal. control  from  WiUaid. 
Kv..  to  Cincinnati,  points  in  the  .Cmcinnau 
s^vitching  district  and  points  m  central 
freight   association   territory. 

tbJ^iw^jf  of  "?i;rDis?r?j.^  Sp^n  511 

thfiT)enver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railwa>. 

r.ln^as^-d^em^a'iL^d-ln^l^J?;!  ;Sg;^ra\ 
complnies  were  interested  in  the  su  t. 

The  I  C.  C.  has  suspended  until  Aug.  17 
nroDosed  reductions  ranging  from  20c,  to 
T4C  per  ton  on  bituminous  coal  from  mines 
in  X?klnsas.  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Kan- 
sas to  Omaha,  Nebr. 

unreasonable    rates    on    coal    from    LiDerty 
Mine    Ala.,   to  Kellerman,  Ala. 
"  -i     T'A-Tiiiiip  River  Ky.  Co..  has  requested 
,v,Tt    PC    W  hold  that  rates  on  lumpcoal 
from     Kentucky      mines      on      the      HUnois 
CeiUral  and  the  L.  &  N.  to  Mar  anna.  ArK 
^re  unreasonable.    The  commission  is  asked 
to  reduce  the  rates  from  $3.54  to  ?- "■ 
Co^rp^^S'^i-sVln'^ssfgnJ^  f^rTr'/ui^J 

June    23.  ^      t    r<    n 

Argument  will  be  heard   by  the   1.  y-^- 

June  sTn  the  case  invoKing  routing  of  coal 

from  Western  M««-land  Ry.  Mines  to  Eas^- 

;Snro'^u:eT.iara^°uU"e?vlJa^%^s. 

the  commission  recently  f9""^_,"'?i\/et  A 
on  bituminous  ^gal  from  Cizens  Mines  A 

t-Srioifs  'des\inati?ns^uHng  Federal  con- 
trol   were   not   unreasonable. 

The   commission   has   dismissed   the   com- 

pla'in?  Tthe  No/«''«-*""  ..^jfi^^  ro'lated 
Coal  Operators'  Association  whicn  reiaieu 
to  ?ates  OT  coal  from  mines  on  the  Bessemer 
&  LakI  Erie  and  Western  Allegheny  rail- 
ways to  nmrkets  in  New  England  located  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine  and  New  Haven  rail- 
ways The  complainants  had  asked  for  the 
^ame  rates  as  were  in  effect  from  mines 
on  the  B  &  O.  The  commission  said  tlie 
proceeding  had  been  satisfied  to  the  com- 
plainants. Similar  action  has  been  taken  m 
the  complaint  of  the  Republic  Coal  Corre- 
lating to  rates  on  soft  coal  from  West 
Frankfort.   111.,  to  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  commission  has  directed  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  to  refund  $560  to  the 
Michigan  Builders  Supply  Co..  because  ot 
an  unreasonable  rate  charged  on  anthracite 
from   points    in    Pennsylvania   to    Detroit. 

The  Virguiian  Railway  has  leased  the 
Virginia  &  Western  Ry..  operating  over 
14  miles  in  the  coalfields  around  Maben. 
W  Va  and  will  operate  it  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Virginia.  It  is  expected  to  develop 
large  additional  coal  fields  for  this  line, 
which  has    its   outlet   at   Sewalls   Point. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.R.  Co.  has  placed 
an  order  for  50  new  cars  for  use  in 
iiassenger  train  service.  including  40 
coaches.  2  dining  cars.  3  combination  bag- 
gage and  mail  cars  and  5  postal  cars.  This 
equipment  will  be  constructed  by  the  Pull- 
man Company,  of  Chicago,  for  delivery  late 
in    August   or   early   in   September. 

The  I  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  rates 
on  run  of  mine  bituminous  coal  from 
mines  in  the  Brazil,  Ind..  distru-t.  to  ihi- 
plant  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.. 
■At  Brazil  during  Federal  control  were  un- 
reasonable because  they  exceeded  45c.  a 
ton. 

The  I  C.  C.  has  assigned  for  further 
hearing  the  comnlaint  of  the  Wasntch  Coal 
Co..  which   assailed  certain   intrastate  rates 
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during  Federal  control  as  unreasonable. 
The  Railroads  had  moved  to  dismiss  the 
complaints  because  of  failure  to  specifically 
auTge  violations  of  the  acts  admmisterea 
hv  the  I  C.  C.  The  commission  says  these 
complaints  sufficiently  and  fairly  present 
^or'^ts  consideration  and  determination 
alleged  violations  of  Federal  aws  which 
fhe  commission  has  jurisdiction  to  ad- 
rninister  and  orders  the  case  set  for  further 

The  commission  has  decided  that  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  from -West  Clinton, 
Ind  to  Ottumwa,  la.,  and  reconsigried  to 
various  points  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are 
not    unreasonable. 
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Obituary 


Cantain  B  H.  McLean,  master  of  the 
American  Str.  Sewall's  Point  of  the  Castnen 
Curran  &  Bullitt  coal  fleet,  died  in  New 
York  recently.  He  was  the  ranking  master 
of  this  company,  having  served  for  iO 
years.  , 

Frank  Watson  Bale,  former  general 
freight  agent  for  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittlburgh  R.  R.,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a  resident  of  Rochester  died  recently 
kt  his  residence  there.  For  more  than  20 
years  Mr  Bale  vi-as  connected  with  the 
B    R    &  P-  in  different  executive  positions. 

Shelby  Kinkead,  68  years  old.  president 
ot  the  Kinkead  Coal  Co..  a  great  grandson 
of  Isaac  Shelby,  first  governor  of  Kentucky, 
died  at  his  Lexington,  Ky.,  home  recently, 
following  an  illness  of  several  months.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  coal  men  of  Lex- 
ington. 

Frank  H.  Tillinghast.  of  the  firm  of 
F  H  ind  F  W.  Tillinghast,  coal  dealers 
of  Central  Village,  Conn.,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  that  town.  He  had  been  in 
the   coal   business   practically  all  his  lite. 


Trade  Literature 


Deschanel    Cableway    Bulletin— Deschanel 

Engineering  Corp.,  90  West  St.,  New  York 
Citv.  Pp.  6;  8i  X  11  in.;  illustrated.  De- 
scribes the  use  of  the  cableway  for  unload- 
ing material  directly  from  railroad  cars, 
and  barges  to  ground  storage,  otlner  secon- 
dary storage,  or  direct  to  the  boiler  house 
bunkers  and  coal  bins. 

Locomotives.  —  Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co. 
Rochelle.  111.  Bulletin  2209.  .Pp.  15  :  '74 
X  lOi  in.  ;  illustrated.  Contains  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  company  arid 
its  facilities.  The  photographs  shown  in- 
clude locomotives  built  by  the  company  in 
the  early  days  of  its  existence,  those  used 
during  the  war,  permissible  locomotive  for 
use  in  gaseous  mines  and  present  li-ton 
gasoline  locomotive  for  indusrial  use. — 
AdvertiseiV 

H'orm-Drive.  Storage  Battery  Locomo- 
tives. Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co.,  Rochelle  111. 
Bulletin  2210  Pp.  15:  U  x  lOi  in,:  illus- 
trated. Describes  different  sizes  of  worm 
drive  locomotives,  with  their  separate  parts. 
— Advertiser. 

Whitcomb  Six-Ton,  Positive  Gear  Drive 
Locomotive.  Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Ca, 
Rochelle,  111.  Bulletin  2212.  Pp.  .15  .14 
X  lOJ  in  ■  illustrated.  Designed  originally 
for  road  work,  this  locomotive  is  now  used 
in   many    other    industries.— Advertiser. 

Coke  Quenching  Cars.  The  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland  .Oho. 
Bulletin  No.  70.  Pp.  8  :  8i  x  11  in.  .  il- 
lustrated. Describes  how,  on  account  ol 
the  destructive  effects  which  ordinarily 
shorten  the  life  of  coke  quenching  cars 
these  cars  are  designed  to  withstand  tne 
heavy  work  put  on  them 


Publications  Received 


Washington,    D.    C.    Technical    Paper    305. 
Pp.   40  ;  6  x   9   in. 

Production  of  Gasoline  by  Cracking  Heav- 
ier Oils  by  E.  W.  Dean  and  W.  A.  Jacobs. 
Bureau' of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  Tech- 
nical Paper  258.  Pp.  56  ;  6  x  9  in.;  illus- 
trated. Describes  results  of  experiments  or 
cracking  processes,  with  tables. 

Fulling  Together,  by  John  T.  Broderick, 
with  introduction  by  Charles  P.  Steinmetz, 
Ph.D.,  Robson  &  Adee,  Schenectady,  N.  1. 
Pp.  141  ;  5  x  a  in.  An  interesting  conversa- 
tion supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
Pullman  smoking  compartment  on  indus- 
trial management. 

Our  Lnconscious  Mind — And  How  to  Use 
It.  by  Frederick  Pierce.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
68 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City,  $3. 
Pp    323  ;   5   X   8  in. 

Simplified  Iniform  Accounting  System  for 
Retail  Coal  Merchants. — Published  by  Na- 
tional Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association. 
Phila.,   Pa. 

The  Sugar-Tube  Method  of  Determining 
Bock  Dust  in  .\ir,  by  A.  C.  Fieldner,,  S.  H. 
Katz  and  E.  S.  Longfellow.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Tech- 
nical paper  278.  Pp.  42  ;  6  x  9  in.; 
illustrated. 

Coal  Besources  of  District  IV,  by  Gilbert 
H.  Cady,  Illinois  Mining  Investigations. 
Bulletin  26.  Pp.  247  ;  6  x  9  in. :  tables, 
maps  and  charts.  Prepared  under  a  co- 
operative agreement  between  the  Illinois 
State  Geological  Survey  Division,  the  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Coal,  A  Few  Things  the  PnbUc  Wants 
to  Know — Published  by  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association.  Chicago,  111.  PP- 
24  •  9  X  4  in.  Contains  reprints  of  press 
releases  during  the  last  six  weeks  compiled 
by  the  Association. 

BnUetin  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  .'Series  17.  No.  1.  Published 
monthly  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologj',  Pittsburgh,  describing  the  co-oper- 
ative mining  courses  of  the  Department  ot 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  College  ot  Engi- 
neering. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  In- 
spector of  Mines  for  New  Mexico  for  the 
year   ending  Oct.    31,   1921.     Pp.    65  ;    6   x   9 


„..  .   tables. 

The  following-named  publications  have 
recently  been  issued  and  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash- 
ington,  D.    C. :  ....  >    I 

Serial  2306,  Momentary  heating  or  In- 
flammable coal  dusts.        ...  ... 

Serial  2308,  Safety  of  mine-type  tele- 
phones. ,     .      .  ,         _^    „„ 

Serial  2309,  Compressed-air  blowers  as 
an  aid  to   metal-mine   ventilation. 

Serial   2310,    Growing    need    for   preserva- 


Coming  Meetings 


Schedule  10-,\.  Procedure  for  establishing 
a  li'it  of  permissible  electric  hand  lamns. 
trip  lamps,  animal  lamps  and  rescue  lamps 
for  use  in  gaseous  mines,  has  just  been 
issued  bv  the  United  States  Bureau  ot 
Mines  The  schedule  contains  inforijation 
regarding  fees,  character  of  tests  and  con- 
ditions under  which  tests  and  inspections 
of  these  types  of  lamps  will  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  its  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
experiment  station. 

Speclflcations  for  Petroleum  Products 
ndopted  bv  the  Interdepartmental  Petroleum 
Specifications  Committee.    Bureau  ot  Mines, 


Colorado  and  Sew  Mexico  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver  Col.  Secretary.  F.  O.  Sandstrom. 
Boston    Building,    Denver,    Col. 

Tlie  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  ue- 
trnit  Tune  1  and  2.  Secretary,  G.  H- 
MerVyweather.  Union  Fuel  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
American  Society  for  Testing  Slaterlal- 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  mee- 
in<»  June  26  to  July  1.  1922.  at  Atlantic 
Citv  N  J  w-ith  headquarters  at  the  Chal 
fon'ti-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  trea'= 
urer.  J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers  Clul- 
Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  twentv-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  WUconsIn  «»•"'', ''"i"' 
Dealers-  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Highland,  Delavan  Lake.  Delavan. 
\Vi<;  June  13.  14.  15.  Secretary  1.  L 
Runvan.  Chicago,  111. 

Tlie  annual  convention  ot  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J..  June  . 
and  8. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  summer  meeting  at  Niagara 
Falls  Can  .  June  19-22.  with  headquarters 
at  the  Clifton  Hotel.  Secretary.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen.  Polytechnic  Institute.  Brooklyn,  r\.  ^. 
Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Ol'*r»«"" 
Association  will  meet  June  13  at  519  Keith 
itPerrv  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Secretary. 
W    L    A.  Johnson.  Kansas  City.  Mo 

Illinois  Mining  Institute  will  hold  its 
summer  meeting  June  8  9  atid  10  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  boat  I'-avmg  St  L«u  s. 
Mo.,  on  June  S.  Secretary.  Martin  Bolt. 
Springfield,    111. 
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The  "Touchy"  Price  Question 

WHILE  this  week's  Coal  Age  is  on  the  press  there 
is  meeting  in  Washington  the  second  gathering 
in  the  history  of  the  bituminous-coal  industry  looking 
to  voluntary  price  fixing.  The  story  of  the  Lane- 
Peabody  price  agreement  in  1917  is  too  well  known  to 
bear  repeating.  There  is  an  aspect  of  its  failure, 
however,  that  is  not  so  well  known — the  now  established 
reason  for  its  failure.  It  was  not  that  those  prices 
were  too  high  or  that  the  action  of  coal  operators  at 
that  time  was  not  high  minded  but  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  simultaneously  attempting  to  convict 
under  the  Sherman  Act  a  group  of  coal  operators  for 
having  exactly  the  same  prices.  The  administration 
condemned  in  the  one  instance  to  lend  color  to  its 
charge  in  the  other.  That  no  such  suit  is  now  pending 
may  help  this  second  effort  to  success. 

It  is  being  plainly  stated,  both  within  and  without 
the  coal  industry,  that  a  runaway  coal  market  during 
the  strike  will  be  the  straw  to  break  the  camel's  back. 
Impending  regulation  in  some  form  will  cease  to  be 
pending;  it  will  become  the  fact.  The  "hard-boiled" 
say:  "Let  it  come;  what  can  they  do  to  us?  The 
Constitution  is  yet  in  effect."  The  conservative  minded 
have  no  desire  to  precipitate  trouble.  They  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  that  is  now  being  produced 
and  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
government  in  every  ligitimate  manner  to  restrain  the 
rising  price  of  coal. 

The  issue  on  which  the  operators  now  producing  coal 
are  called  upon  to  act  is  so  simple  as  hardly  to  require 
statement.  The  dislocation  of  supply,  otherwise  tem- 
porarily sufficient  for  the  country's  needs,  and  conse- 
quent speculation,  has  caused  a  sudden  and  not 
unexpected  rise  in  price  of  coal.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  if  left  unhampered  the  price  will  soon  reach 
such  a  point  as  to  constitute  a  national  scandal,  re- 
peating the  experience  of  1920.  The  public  is  mighty 
touchy  on  this  question  of  coal  and  high  coal  prices 
will  most  certainly  relight  the  powder  train  that  has 
already  on  several  occasions  almost  reached  the  mag- 
azine in  Congress.  This  week's  slump  in  prices  is  tem- 
porary. 

To  protest  against  even  informal  interference  on  the 
ground  that  were  prices  allowed  to  run  wild  for  the 
remainder  of  1922  a  majority  of  coal  companies  would 
not  average  for  the  years  1921  and  1922  more  than 
a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  is  to  make  ammunition  for 
those  who  maintain  that  the  coal-producing  business  is 
so  intermittent  that  the  government  should  take  a 
hand  in  stabilizing  it.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  deny 
to  an  industry  the  profit  that  seldom  falls  to  its  lot, 
but  it  is  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  coal  is  an  industry 
that  cannot  afford  to  take  that  profit  this  year.  It 
rankles  to  know  that  the  price  of  coal  must  be  held 
down  that  the  automobile  industry  may  reap  an  even 


greater  gain.  The  railroads  and  public  utilities,  that 
much-regulated  group,  fare  on  the  average  better  than 
coal,  free  and  legally  untrammeled  though  it  be.  That 
may  be  one  of  the  penalties  this  industry  pays  for  its 
freedom. 

Preliminary  announcements  of  the  administration's 
plan  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  formulation  of  "fair- 
price"  committees  in  the  several  now  producing  fields, 
determination  of  voluntary  maximum  prices,  and  offers 
to  provide  every  needy  consumer  with  direct  contact 
with  a  producer.  The  difficulty  comes  in  carrying  the 
plan  in  convincing  manner  before  each  of  the  1,500 
producers  now  at  work,  and  in  getting  before  the  public 
the  fact  that  the  minority  in  number  and  smaller 
minority  of  tonnage  that  will  not  elect  to  go  along  with 
the  majority  and  the  government  are  not  cause  for 
"direct  action"  by  Congress. 

Self-restraint  in  this  instance  will  pay.  Operators, 
whether  union  or  non-union,  are  equally  interested  in 
winning  the  strike.  A  scandal  in  prices  will  precipitate 
a  settlement  of  the  strike  unfavorable  to  the  operators 
and  will  end  the  opportunity  for  the  non-union  oper- 
ators to  participate  in  a  good  market.  It  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  those  who  will  refuse,  either  openly 
or  covertly,  to  join  in  holding  down  prices  at  this  time 
are  the  same  who  excel  in  cutting  prices  at  other  times. 
Another  evidence  of  the  competitive  nature  of  the  bitu- 
minous-coal industry  and  the  lack  of  any  combination 
on  prices. 


The  Head  of  the  Camel 

LABOR,  the  problem  that  hitherto  has  been  taboo — 
^  not  by  constitutional  provision  but  by  mutual 
consent — from  the  councils  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, is  now  to  be  admitted  on  probation.  The  asso- 
ciation in  convention  assembled  last  week  in  Chicago 
elected  officers  and  heard  committee  reports  and  might 
have  adjourned  without  other  action  had  not  the  dis- 
covery accidentally  been  made  that  Labor  is  the  big 
problem,  and  that  the  National  is  big  enough  to  recog- 
nize and  even  to  consider  it. 

Just  how  far  this  may  lead  one  may  but  guess  at 
this  time.  The  platform,  as  stated  by  A.  M.  Ogle  in  his 
opening  address  as  incoming  president,  is  sufficiently 
exclusive  to  bar  from  consideration  all  but  one  aspect 
of  the  labor  problem.  Mr.  Ogle  indicated  that  the 
National  Coal  Association  would  take  no  part,  give  no 
advice  or  counsel  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
labor  policies  of  any  group  or  field.  Interpreted,  this 
means  that  there  will  be  no  national  labor  policy  for 
the  bituminous-coal  industry.  It  precludes  a  policy 
through  this  national  organization  for  the  already  or- 
ganized fields.  The  one  program  on  which  all  elements 
in  the  National,  comprising  as  it  does  both  union  and 
non-union  operators,  have  agreed  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Ogle  to  be  the  forcing  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
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a  degree  of  responsibility  before  the  law  equal  to  that 
devolving  upon  the  operators.  Mr.  Penna,  in  an 
address  to  the  convention,  said  that  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  union  is  its  greatest  asset  and  that  the  leaders 
spend  their  time  and  effort  capitalizing  that  asset  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  operators.  The  full  weiglu  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation thrown  into  an  effort  to  force  the  incorporation 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  would  inaugurate  a  new 
step  in  industrial  relations  in  the  coal  industry. 

It  would  be  entirely  logical  for  this  policy  of  the 
National  to  develop  to  a  point  permitting  this  organiza- 
tion to  appear  before  a  wage  tribunal  such  as  may 
eventuate  to  bring  settlement  in  the  present  strike. 
Two  years  ago  the  National  hestitated  over  a  simple 
declaration  of  belief  with  respect  to  freight  rates.  This 
year  the  presentation  of  the  stand  of  the  coal  industry 
on  reduction  of  rates  was  handled  by  the  officers  of  that 
organization.  The  coal  industry  as  a  whole  wanted 
lower  rates  and  as  a  whole  it  presented  its  case.  Local 
differences  were  not  discussed  but  left  to  the  localities 
affected.  So  may  the  coal  operators  seeking  universally 
lower  wages  in  the  union  fields  come  to  present  their 
case  through  their  larger  organization.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  National  has  been  doing  far  more  toward 
getting  certain  aspects  of  the  wage  situation  before 
the  public  than  any  local  group. 


when  general  business  is  at  peak,  as  everyone  at  any 
cost  and  regardless  of  interferences  to  operation  will  be 
seeking  then  to  put  his  mines  in  order  for  large  produc- 
tion and  they  will  find  it  can't  be  done.  So  why  wait? 
A  better  time  than  now  ta  prepare  for  the  future  will 
never  come. 


Why  Wait? 

IN  1903  coal  was  selling  furiously.  Prices  of  coal  land 
were  soaring.  Materials  were  high,  but  everybody 
was  buying  with  all  that  they  could  borrow.  In  all  ex- 
tensible districts  new  mines  were  opening  almost  daily. 

At  that  time  a  canny  old  fellow  was  preparing  to  open 
a  mine,  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  in  no  hurry.  There 
was,  he  thought,  plenty  of  time.  He  didn't  like  to  open  a 
new  plant  when  prices  were  so  high  and  when  labor  asked 
so  much  for  its  service.  He  preferred  not  to  work  in  the 
dust  that  other  men  raised.  He  believed  it  best  to  be 
busy  when  others  were  slack,  to  build  his  tipple  and  open 
his  mine  when  it  was  easy  to  get  labor  and  get  it  at  his 
own  price.     So  he  waited  expectantly  for  bad  times. 

Compared  with  the  future  just  ahead  these  are  "bad 
times."  Prices  are  low,  men  are  reasonably  easy  to 
obtain,  machinery  is  readily  bought  and  when  bought 
promptly  delivered.  Copper  is  for  most  producers  sold 
below  cost.  It  is  sure  to  go  higher.  The  price  ofiron 
and  steel  is  more  likely  to  rise  than  recede.  Rubber  is 
relatively  cheap.  The  markets  are  rapidly  improving, 
so  that  before  long  prices  will  be  high  for  product  and 
for  the  machinery  by  which  the  output  is  obtained. 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  house  in  order  for  the  days 
of  prosperity  approaching.  Must  we  wait  for  the  time 
when  everj'one  else  is  buying,  raw  materials  are  high, 
manufactured  articles  higher,  labor  indifferent  and 
high  priced?  The  way  of  profit  is  to  buy  when  others 
wish  to  sell,  to  sell  when  others  crave  to  buy,  to  take 
the  road  that  others  leave,  to  journey  on  alone  like  the 
man  who  delayed  opening  his  mine  till  less  prosperous 
times  arrived. 

In  playing  your  ovm  game  all  alone  before  your  com- 
petitoi's  crowd  in  to  raise  your  costs  you  provide  for 
profit.  You  will  work  to  better  advantage  when  you 
work  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  other  man.  However, 
if  you  must  have  company  you  will  have  some  now,  for 
quite  a  respectable  number  of  companies  are  making 
improvements,  but  not  nearly  as  many  as  there  will  be 


Industrial  Factors  of  Safety 

MUCH  has  been  said  during  the  present  coal  strike 
about  overdevelopment  and  monoplies.  The  an- 
thracite industry  is  condemned  as  a  monopoly  because 
it  can  barely  get  out  enough  product  to  satisfy  the 
public.  It  has  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  1.1,  and 
hardly  that  if  we  figure  on  a  really  cold  winter.  That 
is  why  it  is  condemned  as  a  monopoly. 

The  bituminous  industry  has  a  factor  of  safety  of 
around  2.  Figuring  on  1918,  however,  the  factor  is 
somewhat  smaller.  In  prosperous  years  we  hear  it 
described  as  a  monopolized  industry  because  its  com- 
bined factor  of  safety  with  that  of  the  railroads  is  such 
that  it  cannot  always  supply  all  that  the  public  demands 
when  the  people  become  panickj-  and  want  all  their  coal 
in  a  single  month. 

All  industries  have  factors  of  safety.  It  would  be 
dangerous  if  they  did  not  have  them.  Even  if  the 
industries  were  controlled  so  that  the  charges  of  pro- 
ducers could  not  be  inflated,  the  middlemen  would  in- 
flate prices  or  those  using  the  products  in  their  indus- 
tries would  ask  e.xcessive  returns,  finding  that  their 
competitors  could  not  produce  or  that  the  buyers  of 
the  manufactured  product  had  less  to  sell  than  the 
demand  called  for  and  so  could  afford  to  boost  prices. 

A  factor  of  safety  is  provided  by  nature  wherever 
animal  and  vegetable  life  thrives — for  instance,  too 
much  water,  excessive  oxygen  under  a  pressure  greater 
than  will  support  life,  more  nitrogen  than  vegetation 
needs  for  sustenance,  more  heat  from  the  sun  than 
the  earth  can  use,  more  time  for  fructification  than 
plants  need.  If  it  were  not  for  such  factors  of  safety, 
life  would  be  unendurable,  or,  rather,  life  would  cease 
to  exist. 

The  "wonderful  one-horse  shay"  is  not  the  basis  on 
which  the  world  is  constructed.  There  is  a  margin 
everywhere,  especially  in  essentials.  It  is  well  that 
in  the  world  there  is  a  margin  of  necessary  things, 
and  coal,  being  one  of  the  greatest  of  necessities,  needs 
more,  not  less,  margin.  Let  us  hope  that  there  always 
will  be  a  factor  of  safety. 

It  would  not  do  to  have  this  nation  fitted  so  perfectly 
with  the  garment  of  its  industrial  life  that  every  time 
it  turned  or  exerted  itself,  the  garment  would  part* 
A  little  looseness  will  give  much  comfort.  Anything 
else  is  a  straitjacket. 

The  bituminous-coal  industry  has  a  somewhat 
excessive  safety  factor.  So  have  the  iron  and  copper 
industries.  After  a  year  of  idleness  the  Marquette 
and  Gogebic  iron  ranges  are  going  back  to  work.  After 
about  a  year's  suspension  the  porphyry  coppers  are 
getting'  busy.  The  Michigan  coppers  likewise  have  had 
quite  a  long  period  of  idleness.  To  use  expressions 
familiar  to  those  who  follow  the  attacks  on  the  coal 
industry,  iron  is  sick  but  getting  better.  Copper  also 
has  been  functioning  badly  but  is  recovering.  Of  their 
recent  idleness  we  say,  "It  is  too  had,"  affording  them 
sympathy;  of  bituminous  coal  we  say,  "It  is  too  wicked," 
apportioning  it  censure.  What  a  remarkable  thing  ib 
public  opinion!     "What  fools  these  mortals  bcl" 
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Golpa  Plant  Dry  Dredges 

Lignite  and  Operates 

Central  Power  Station 


By  George  Frederick  Zimmer 

London,  England 


Brown  Lignite  Averaging  Forty  Feet  in  Thickness  but  Half 
Water  Mined  by  Removing  Sixty  Feet  of  Overburden  by  Bucket 
Excavator — Central  Power  Plant  Uses  7,000  Tons  of  Coal  Daily 


MANY  stories  have  been  told  concerning  the 
present  activity  of  industrial  Germany,  some 
from  personal  experience  and  some  from  hear- 
say. Some  of  these  stories  may  be  true,  but  most  of 
them  have  passed  from  lip  to  lip  so  often  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  they  may  have  lost  or  gained 
during  transit. 

The  situation  as  a  whole  is  so  complex  that  if  any 
industry  desires  to  obtain  a  true  picture  of  existing 
conditions  it  is  necessary  to  send  someone  who  special- 
izes in  that  particular  line.  As  it  is,  reports  are  gen- 
erally written  either  by  an  all-round  journalist  or  an 
economist.  Under  such  circumstances  it  has  occurred 
to  me  to  investigate  personally  my  own  particular  sub- 
ject, industrial  management  generally,  and  conveyor 
engineering  in  particular,  and  to  prepare  a  reliable 
account  of  it,  for  which  purpose  I  traveled  through 
the  industrial  areas  by  rail  and  road  for  close  on  two 
thousand  miles  to  obtain  first-hand  information. 

It  hardly  can  be  said  that  the  present  industrial 
recovery  of  Germany  began  at  the  cessation  of  hostil- 


ities, for  the  same  or  similar  conditions  obtained  more 
or  less  during  the  war;   in  fact,  before  it  began. 

The  difficulties  principally  met  with  then  and  now 
are  shortages  of  fuel,  transportation,  raw  material  and 
man-power.  Though  these  four  difficulties  affect  every 
German  industry,  only  the  two  former  enter  promi- 
nently into  this  inquiry,  and  as  they  are  closely  allied 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  them  together. 

During  the  war  coal  was  monopolized,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  production  of  war  material,  trans- 
port of  troops,  the  commissariat,  etc.,  whereas  it  is  now 
handed  over  to  the  victorious  Allies  as  part  of  the 
indemnity.  Industrial  Germany  is  now,  thei'efore.  in 
the  same  plight  as  during  the  war.  Little  improvement 
has  been  made  in  general  railway  freight  conditictns, 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  rolling  stock  which  for- 
merly carried  troops  and  supplies  is  now  occupied  in 
taking  coal  westward  to  Belgium  and  France. 

That  coal  is  still  extremely  scai'ce  is  demonstrated 
by  signs  unmistakable  to  anyone  who,  hke  myself,, 
travels  through  the  industrial  area.s  by  rail  and  road. 


PIG.  1 

Tipple  Floor 

This  flooi-  has  no 
less  than  six  re- 
volving dumps,  the 
loaded  car  in  four 
of  them  entering 
on  one  side,  being 
dumped  and  in- 
serted till  it  comes 
up  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  dump. 
The  two  side  re- 
volving dumps, 
which  are  smaller, 
are  used  as  lubri- 
cating tipplers. 
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Terminal  of  th^  Oyerhead 


""  Motor 

FIG.  2.     PLAN  OF  THE  TWO  CHAIN  HAULAGE  PLANTS  BRINGING    LIG.XITE    FRO.M    THE 
^VORKINGS  TO  THE  POWER  HOUSE 

Cars  leave  the  .shovels  eveiy  13  sec.  in  a  steady  procession  and  travel  toward  the  rotary  dumps  in  tlie  buildiiie  on  the 

right  after  passing  tlirough  -nhich  they  are   returned  to  the   sliovels.      Transportation    is    thus    automatically 

controlled  and  the  two  shovels  can  load  easily  and  with  methodical  resularity  7,200  tons  in  a  day's  lun. 


In  every  ten  or  twelve  trucks  of  fuel  one  will  see  about 
one  tiiick  containing  run-of-mine  coal,  the  rest  being 
loaded  with  peat,  lignite,  slack  and  briquets. 

During  the  war,  to  save  freight,  some  official  oi'gani- 
zation  decreed  that  every  industrial  establishment  must 
be  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  nearest  available  source. 
While  this  wise  precaution  was,  and  still  is,  helpful 
to  Germany's  industries,  it  was  but  a  side  issue.  It 
affected  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  coal  handled, 
and  in  no  way  assisted  to  solve  the  main  problem — that 
of  supplying  coal  to  power  stations,  etc. 

In  normal  times  coal  was  readily  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  the  production  of  electrical  energy, 
but  the  inefficiency  of  the  railway  system  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  gave  the  central  power  stations  much 
trouble.  It  was  recognized  that  the  railroads  would 
be  more  equal  to  the  service  demanded  of  them  if  the 
stations  were  erected  at  the  mines,  thus  relieving  the 
railroads  of  the  burden  of  hauling  so  much  coal. 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  will  understand  that 
the  need  for  industrial  reconstruction  was  necessarily 


of  older  standing  than  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  None 
the  less,  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  during  the  war  have  proved  incen- 
tives greater  than  any  others  past  or  present  toward 
economic  reconstruction  and  have  been  responsible  for 
phenomenal  developments  in  this  direction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  in  which 
Germany  found  herself  during  the  war  inspired  her 
thinkers,  and  not  in  vain.  The  normal  order  of  things 
has  in  some  cases  been  reversed,  in  others  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made  which  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  both  to  her  and  to  other  nations  and  which,  but 
for  the  war,  might  have  taken  generations  to  develop. 

Germany's  difficulties  are  being  overcome  in  two 
ways,  viz.:  By  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and  by 
the  installation  of  central  stations  near  fuel  I'esources, 
which  eliminate  the  wasteful  practice  of  conveying 
large  quantities  of  low-grade  fuel  from  the  collieries 
to  the  areas  where  heat,  light  and  power  are  required. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  generating  power  at  the 
mine  for  general  distribution  had,  of  course,  been  put 
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Germany  and 

Its  Super-Power 

Stations 

Some  of  these  sta- 
tions ai'e  merely 
on  paper.  Others 
already  are  con- 
.structed.  The  Ger- 
man people  have 
not  hesitated  to 
put  up  large  powt-r 
stations  where 
there  is  a  scarcity 
of  water.  At  the 
GoIi>a  plant,  it  will 
be  noted,  not 
enough  water  was 
obtainable  that 
I  hey  could  afford  to 
use  it  for  the  flush- 
ing of  ashes.  The 
thick  bed  of  lig- 
nite, comparatively 
liffhtly  covered  and 
unusually  thick 
t  h  o  u  sr  ii  of  low 
M  u  .a  I  i  t  y.  justified 
the  consti-tiction  of 
a  plant  with  no 
river  bigger  th«n 
the  MuUle  to  fur- 
nish the  water  sup- 
ply. The  plant  is 
most  conveniently 
located  to  the  big 
cities.  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, Leipsic.  Halle 
and  Magdeburg. 
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Section   A-A 


Section   B-B 

FIG.  4.     SECTIONS  OP  SHOVEL  AND  IIOTOR  HOUSE 

These  are  taken  at  A-A  and  B-B  ot  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Tht-y  show  liow  the  haulage  chain.s  are  actuated  and  the  coal 
excavated. 

in  operation  in  America  by  the  Duquesne  Light  Co. 
in  1912,  the  current  being  distributed  in  Beaver  and 
Allegheny  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  over  an  area  of 
1,154  square  miles.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  to 
build  central  plants  at  the  mine  the  large  Zschornewitz- 
Golpa  plant  was  built  near  a  large  deposit  of  brown 
lignite  near  Halle,  of  which  it  uses  about  7,200  tons 
per  day.  The  lignite  which  is  used  comes  wholly  from 
one  pit  which  delivers  fuel  solely  to  the  power  plant. 

The  area  of  this  stripping  is  2,470  acres,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  varies  from  9  ft.  to  71  ft.  6  in. 
and  averages  40  ft.  3  in.  The  depth  of  overburden 
varies  from  6  ft.  to  112  ft.  and  averages  59  ft. 

One  of  the  fundamental  conditions  justifying  the 
erection  of  a  super-power  plant  is  a  fuel  supply  which 
will  outla.st  the  life  of  such  a  plant.  This  is  the  case 
here  at  Golpa,  where,  with  an  annual  generation  of 
800,000,000  kw.,  the  estimated  coal  supply  will  last  for 
40  years. 

The  Golpa  coal  contains  53  to  55  per  cent  of  moisture 
and  approximately  5  per  cent  of  non-combustible  mat- 
ter; it  contains  much  "fine  coal,"  and  also  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  large  lumps  up  to  and  including  pieces 
of  10-in.  cube.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  employ 
crushing  machinery  to  i-educe  the  coal  to  more  uniform 
size. 


After  removal  of  the  overburden  by  chain  dredgers 
the  brown  coal  is  recovered  by  steam  navvies  and 
bucket  dredgers  and  shot  into  narrow-gage  trucks,  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  station  by  chain  haulage. 
Owing  to  the  large  capacity — 3,680  tons  in  8  hours — 
and  the  method  of  mining  the  coal  by  steam  navvy, 
such  a  system  of  haulage  was  the  only  practicable  solu- 
tion. Rope  haulage  might  have  been  preferred,  but 
chains  were  chosen  on  account  of  their  great  durability 
^nd  convenience  for  hooking  on  and  off  automatically. 

In  order  to  cope  with  such  large  capacities  the  mine 
cars  had  to  be  made  larger  than  is  usual  in  German 
practice.  Consequently  they  are  designed  to  carry  11 
tons  of  coal.  They  are  dispatched  at  the  rate  of  one 
every   15  seconds,   or  240  per  hour.     Should  the  main 


Lubricating  Tippler 


Truck 
Tipplers 


Lubricating  Tipple, 

FIG.   6.     PLAN  OF  TIPPLE  FLOOR 

Note  that  the  cars  are  turned  end  for  end  after  each  journey 
in.stcad  of  being  back  .switclied.  as  is  cu.^tomary  in  America,  The 
dumps  are  well  arrangc-d  in  plan,  so  as  tn  save  in  the  width  ot 
the  tipple. 

haulage   break   down   an   auxiliary   plant,    by   working 
two  shifts,  can  convey  the  necessary  coal  per  day. 

Each  of  the  lines  is  driven  by  a  motor  of  550  hp., 
with  a  third  motor  in  reserve  which  can  drive  either 
of  them  through  a  clutch.  The  power 
is  transmitted  by  belt  and  a  pair  of 
cast-steel  wheels,  the  head  sprockets 
being  about  9  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
driving  mechanisms  of  the  chain  hauls, 
both  main  and  auxiliary,  are  located 


Coal  Receiving 
Tower  ^ 


2?2^N 


FIG.  5.     LONGITUDINAL  CROSS-SECTION  OP  THE  COAL-RECEIVING  PL.A.NT 
On  the  left  is  the  chain  haul  bv  which  cars  are  brought   from  the  strip  pit  and  dumped  by  rotary  dumps  into  hop- 
pers located  above  crushers    (or  breakers),  whence   the  lignite,  reduced  to  the  correct  size,  falls  into  a 
large    hopper,    c.      Thence    it   can    be   withdrawn  onto  a  steel  pan  conveyor  leading 
to  the  roal-receiving  tower  above  the  boilers  or   through   the   outlet 
(  hute  to  skips  which  carry  it  to  the  storage  pile. 
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FIG.  7 

Open  Cast 
Workings 

Power  shovel  at 
work  with  a  re- 
ceiving liopper  by 
which  haulage 
wagons  are  con- 
tinuously fed.  thus 
minimizing  delays. 
T  Ii  e  thickness  of 
the  seam  and  the 
character  of  the  de- 
posit make  it  ad- 
vantageous to  use 
a  loading  hopper 
to  stabilize  opera- 
tions and  have  a 
load  ready  for 
every  wagon  as  it 
arrives  at  the  fill- 
ing stations. 


at  the  end  of  a  bight  in  the  chains  and  two  spacious 
motor  houses  are  erected  for  their  accommodation.  The 
take-ups  also  are  located  here.  The  supporting  rollers, 
which  prevent  the  chain  from  dragging,  should  the  cars 
at  any  time  be  more  than  the  normal  distance  apart,  are 
installed  at  intervals  of  26 J  ft.  An  efficient  safety  de- 
vice prevents  the  full  trucks  from  running  away  in  the 
event  of  a  breakage  of  the  chain. 

At  the  receiving  terminal  of  each  line  is  an  aux- 
iliary chain  haul  which  automatically  feeds  the  two 
main  lines.  In  connection  with  the  two  auxiliary  lines 
there  are  angle  stations  which  permit  the  receiving 
portion  of  the  line  to  work  at  an  angle  with  the  rest. 
This  angle  can  be  altered  from  time  to  time  as  the  coal 


is  exhausted  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  re-lay  the 
tracks.  The  receiving  portion  of  the  line  consists  of 
two  tracks  for  the  full  and  empty  cars,  beyond  which 
there  are  three  additional  rails  which  support  the 
dredge  which  digs  the  coal  and  deposits  it  in  the  cars. 

The  auxiliary  chain  hauls  are  of  a  maximum  length 
of  about  1,000  yd.  from  center  to  center,  and  the 
chains  for  these  are  composed  of  3-in.  links.  These 
chains  are  led  around  heavy  terminal  sheaves,  where 
they  are  positively  held  and  prevented  from  slipping. 
These  wheels  are  also  about  9  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
tracks  of  both  units  are  sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow 
ample  space  for  men  to  walk  between  them. 

At  the  receiving  plant  2,000  yd.  away  the  ears  are 


Approaching 
the  Dump 

This  shows  the  ap- 
proacli  to  the  dump. 
whicli  has  been 
largely  omitted  in 
the  plan  so  as  to 
slionen  the  exces- 
sive length  of  the 
illustration.  The 
lirt-ak  designating 
this  part  of  the 
track  will  be  seen 
in  Fig.  2.  Points  to 
be  noted  are  the 
attaching  arrange- 
ments for  the 
empty  cars  -and  the 
(logs  for  stopping 
the  loads  should 
the  chain  break  or 
the  attachment  slip. 
The  chains  used  in 
the  haul  are  un- 
usually heavy  be- 
ing made  of  5  in. 
steel.  The  view  is 
take  n  from  the 
power  house. 
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Zschornewitz-Golpa  Central  Power  Plants 

On  the  left  are  the  eleven  coolhig  towers  and  on  the  right 
the  nine  stacl<s.  This  plant  generates  nearly  100,000  kw., 
supplying  Berlin  and  the  Pieseritz  nitrogen  plant,  the 
one  with  a  tension  of  100.000  volts  and  tlie  other  at  S2,500 
volts.  Berlin  is  Si  miles  distant  and  the  nitrogen  works 
about  15  miles.  The  plant  has  four  boiler  houses  each 
with  sixteen  water-tube  boilers.  The  stacks  are  over  300 
ft.  high.  Each  boiler  has  a  total  heating  surface  of  5,380 
sq.ft.  and  the  total  lieating  surface  is  344.320  sq.ft.,  or 
approximately  S  acres.  A  large  heating  surface  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  brown  lignite  used  has  53  to  55  per  cent  of 
moisture  and  5  per  cent  of  other  non-combustible  matter. 
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discharged  to  crushers  by  means  of  two-car  rotary 
dumps.  Coal  leaving  the  crushers  is  dropped  into  a 
large  bunker,  c,  from  which  it  can  be  withdrawn,  either 
through  a  delivery  gate  onto  a  steel  pan  conveyor  or 
through  an  outlet  chute,  a,  into  the  skips  of  a  rope- 
actuated  monorail  system,  which  supplies  a  coal  stor- 
age pile  175  X  30  yd.  in  ground  dimensions.  A 
traveling  bridge  crane  supports  a  bight  of  the  monorail 
track  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  this  system  of 
conveyance.  The  coal  is  stored  to  a  depth  of  about  15 
ft.  This  relatively  small  stock,  comprising  three  days' 
supply  from  the  dump  and  from  the  overhead  bunkers, 
is  all  that  can  with  safety  be  stoi-ed,  owing  to  the 
unstable  nature  of  the  coal.  The  pan  conveyors  which 
take  the  coal  to  the  boilers  pass  at  their  lower  ends 
over  weighing  machines  which  keep  a  record  of  the 
amount  delivered  to  the  boilers. 


The  coal  is  reclaimed  from  the  dump  by  a  two-rope 
clamshell  of  9  to  10  cu.yd.  capacity.  This  delivers  into 
an  overhead  bunker  from  which  the  monorail  skips  are 
filled.  These  eventually  discharge  into  a  hopper  (&, 
Fig.  5),  which  also  feeds  the  two  pan  conveyors.  At 
the  loading  and  discharge  points  automatic  devices 
couple  the  monorail  skips  on  and  off  the  hauling  rope. 
By  merely  pushing  the  skips  down  a  slightly  inclined 
portion  of  the  track  an  attendant  can  couple  the  skip 
to  the  hauling  rope. 

The  two  pan  conveyors  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other;  they  are  4  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep  and 
are  provided  with  standing  cross  flights  so  that  the 
steep,  45-deg.  incline,  by  which  the  conveyors  ascend, 
can  be  safely  negotiated.  This  ascent  is  from  the 
ground  floor  of  the  crusher  house  to  the  distributing 
tower,  which  at  the  end  of  the  boiler  houses  is  85  ft. 


One  of  the 
Conveyor  Sheds 

This  shed  connects 
the  first  two  towers. 
The  lignite  is  sticky 
and  consequently 
portable  oblique 
plows  at  first  were 
emploj'ed  to  remove 
it  from  the  belts. 
But  these  gave  in- 
different service 
and  were  found  to 
be  inferior  to  mov- 
able trippers,  and 
so  trippers  were  in- 
stalled in  place  of 
the  plows  with 
more  favorable  re- 
sults. Xote  the  sub- 
stantial walls  on 
either  side  of  the 
shed  and  the  ends 
of  the  plank  that 
keep  the  lignite 
from  spreading  to 
the  belt  edge. 
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FIG.  11.  STORAGE  PILK  WITH  LOADl.VG  AND  U.NLOADIXG 
DEVICES 
The  skips  pass  over  the  pile  and  aif  (iumiud  where  desired. 
The  clamshell  hucket  of  the  crane  can  he  lowered  and  filled  witli 
lignite.  This  it  discharges  into  a  hopper  which  feeds  it  back 
into  the  skips  which  are  emptied  into  the  hopper  marked  6  m 
Fig-.  5.  The  storage  yard  measures  00  s  525  ft.  The  pile  is  1-. 
ft.   deep. 

above  the  ground.  Four  such  towers  are  at  present 
in  use  and  two  more  are  proposed.  The  two  pan  con- 
veyors deliver  into  one  of  the  towers,  whence  the  coal 
is  fed  onto  two  longitudinal  belt  conveyors  for  one 
of  the  boiler  houses,  and  also  onto  cross  conveyors 
which  carry  it  to  the  other  boiler  houses  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  belt  conveyors  are  all  duplicates.  Fig. 
18  shows  two  such  conveyors  in  a  shed  connecting 
two  of  the  towers.  Owing  to  the  sticky  nature  of  the 
coal  the  intermediate  delivery  from  similar  belt  con- 
veyors in  each  of  the  boiler  houses  was  first  effected  by 
portable  oblique  plows;  this  was  rather  an  unsatis- 
factory solution  and  far  inferior  to  a  movable  tripper. 
Indeed  the  plow  proved  a  failure,  and  the  ordinai-y  trip- 
per has  since  been  installed. 

The  boiler-house  bunkers  are  built  of  steel  plates 
and  are  divided  into  two  compartments  so  as  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  fire  spreading  should  the  coal  ignite  spon- 
taneously. The  two  belt  conveyors  for  each  double 
row  of  boilers  were  placed  close  to  these  partitions, 
one  upon  either  side,  but  at  a  sufficient  height  so  that 
each  can   discharge   into   either  bunker. 

As  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  Golpa  coal  is  nearly 
60  deg.,  the  bunkers,  which  hold  about  140  cu.yd.  for 
each  boiler — enough  for  18  hr. — have  to  be  narrow 
and  as  deep  as  the  fiery  nature  of  the  coal  will  permit. 
To  make  the  bunkers  wider  would  have  increased  their 
cost  considerably  and  it  would  have  yielded  only  a 
trifling  additional  capacity.  The  coal  descends  from 
the  bunkers  through  rectangular  diverging  down- 
comers  that  discharge  to  the  coal  hoppers  which  feed 
the    grates. 

Owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  mineral  constit- 
uents in  this  brown  coal,  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
the  removal  and  quenching  of  about  1.400  cu.ft.  of  ash 
per  hour.  A  large  part  of  the  ash  leaves  the  furnace 
at  red  heat  and  must  be  wet  down,  in  order  to  prevent 
danger  from  fire.  It  is  impracticable  to  quench  the 
ashes  in  the  ashpit  on  account  of  the  steam  that  would 
be  formed.  The  ashes  are  therefore  loaded  into  cars, 
which  are  then  made  up  into  thirty-car  trips  and  hauled 
by  an  engine  a  distance  of  about  330  yd.  to  the  dump. 
Here  they  are  discharged  down  an  incline  and  quenched 
during  their  descent. 

It  was  fully  recognized  by  the  designer  of  this  power 
station  that  the  method  employed  for  removing  the 
ashes  was  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  otherwise  well- 
chosen  handling  equipment.  Flushing  the  ashes  away 
was  impracticable  because  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pneumatic  system  of  ash  dis- 
posal was  not  adopted  because  practical  experience 
with  this   system   when    handling    large    quantities   of 


ashes  of  this  kind,  which  differ  materially  from  those 
derived  from  coal,  was  lacking.  The  fact  also  had  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  some  brown-coal 
ashes  when  quenched  will  harden,  like  cement,  if  not 
kept  in  motion. 

The  large  electric  power  plant  furnished  by  this 
strip  pit  and  boiler  plant  supplies  Berlin,  81  miles  dis- 
tant, with  current  at  a  tension  of  100,000  volts  and  the 
Pieseritz  Nitrogen  Works.  1.5  j  miles  away,  with  current 
at  a  tension  of  82,500  volts.  It  was  originally  designed 
to  furnish  power  exclusively  for  the  production  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  from  the  air  in  order  to  culti- 
vate land  efficiently  during  the  war.  The  plant  was 
erected  in  1915  from  designs  by  D.  Klingenberg.  It 
was  at  first  intended  that  the  plant  should  furnish 
500,000,000  kw.-hr.  per  annum,  with  a  peak  load  of 
60,000  kw.,  but  before  completion  the  scope  was 
enlarged  to  give  a  total  output  of  800,000,000  kw.-hr., 
entailing  the  consumption  of  over  7,000  tons  of  coal  a 
day. 

The  steam  plant  comprises  64  high-angle  water-tube 
boilers,  sixteen  in  each  of  the  four  boiler  houses,  and 
discharging  into  nine  stacks  over  300  ft.  in  height. 
Each  boiler  has  a  total  heating  surface  of  5.380  sq.ft. 
and  an  efficiency  of  81  to  83  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
the  relatively  low  heating  value  (1.100  heat  units  per 
lb.)  of  the  fuel  used,  semi-gas  firing  being  chiefly 
employed.  The  feed  water  is  mostly  drawn  from  the 
River  Mulde,  five  miles  away,  and  is  delivered  into 
reservoirs  of  a  total  capacity  of  18.000  gal.,  whence 
it  is  pumped  into  Intze  tanks  built  round  the  chimney 
stacks  80  ft.  above  the  ground.  From  these  tanks  it 
flows  into  the  purifying  plant  and  thence  into  tanks 
on  the  ground  level,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  the  feed 
pumps.  The  remainder  of  the  water  is  obtained  from 
the  coal  workings,  purified  and  stored  in  settling  tanks, 
which  also  receive  the  effluent  from  the  cooling 
towers. 

The  engine  house  is  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the 
boiler  houses;  it  is  about  630  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide 
and  accommodates  eight  turbines,  each  of  which  is 
supplied  by  eight  boilers  with  steam  at  200  lb.  pres- 
sure and  superheated  to  340  deg.  C.  The  dynamos  are 
run  at  a  speed  of  1,500  r.p.m.  and  generate  6.600-volt 
50-cycle  current,  the  output  of  the  generators  being 
22,000  kw.,  or  16,000  kw.   with   a  power  factor  of  75 
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FIG.  12.     L-KOSS-SECTIOX  OF  PLANT  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  5 

This   shows  the   structure  which   supports   the   monorail   system 

hy  which  the  coal   for  storage   is  carried   in   skiiis  to  the  storage 

pile  shown  in  Fig.  11.     The  large  size  of  the  main   hopper,  c.  can 

be  judged  from  this  view  and  that  in  Fig.  5. 
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FIG.  16.     CO(.iLI.\G  TOWERS   AT  ZSc"HORXEWITZ-GOLPA    POAVER  PLANT  WITH  POWER   HOUSE   IN  BACKGROUND 

These  towers  are  115  ft.  high  and  are  eleven  in  number.     In  this  view  the  big  chimneys,  which  are  300  ft.  higli,  are 

symewliat   foreshortened.      Tlie  water   for  this   plant  lias  to  be  brought  Ave  miles  and  is  delivered  into 

reservoirs  having   a  total  capacity  of   18,00"  gallons.     It  is  pumped  into  Intzc  tanks  liuilt 

ruuiid  ilu-  chimney  stacks  80  ft.  above  the  ground. 


per  cent.  Each  turbine  i.s  connected  to  two  condensers 
with  a  total  cooling  surface  of  32,000  sq.ft.  The  air, 
condensate  and  feed-water  pumps  are  driven  by  aux- 
iliary turbines,  which  exhaust  into  the  low-pressure 
stage  of  the  main  turbines  when  the  plant  is  running 
under  full  load,  otherwise  into  the  air  or  condenser. 
Four  of  the  machines  also  ai'e  provided  with  electric 
pumps.  The  condensing  plant  is  housed  in  the  engine- 
house  basement. 

Spare  engine  parts  can  be  run  into  the  engine  house 
in  railway  trucks  and  handled  by  means  of  two  cranes, 
one  of  40  tons  capacity  and  the  other  of  12:1  tons 
capacity,  these  cranes  being  able  also  to  serve  the  con- 
denser plant  through  the  light  shafts  in  the  engine 
house. 

The  recooling  plant  comprises  eleven  cooling  towers 
115  ft.  in  height.  The  water-softening  plant  is  housed 
in   rooms   connecting   the    boiler   hou'^es    and    also    pro- 


viding accommodation  for  the  feed-water  pumps  and 
other  appliances,  including  two  compressors  for  supply- 
ing the  compressed  air  required  for  various  purposes 
in  the  power  house. 

Steam  is  led  from  the  boilers  to  the  turbines 
through  one  main  over  each  row  of  boilers  and  a  third 
one  over  the  gangway.  At  the  end  next  the  engine 
house  these  mains  are  united  to  a  distributing  header 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  engine  house  and 
supplies  all  the  turbines.  The  outside  collecting  mains 
of  each  boiler  house  are  also  connected  to  the  central 
main  at  the  further  end,  so  that,  while  not  directly 
connected  to  the  battery,  the  main  is  able  to  do  its 
share  of  the  work.  To  prevent  any  water  getting  into 
the  turbines  large  steam  traps  are  provided  at  the 
junction  between  the  collecting  and  distributing  mains, 
and  this  arrangement  has  been  successful  in  prevent- 
ing any  slugging  of  the  engines. 


Explosion  Prevention  in  a  Bone-Dry  Mine 
Of  the  Pocahontas  Region 

By  Alphonse  S.  BroskY" 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IN  many  coal  mines  one  of  the  big  items  of  cost  is 
the  removal  of  water  from  the  mine.  The  inflow 
of  water,  moreover,  adds  strangely  and  unexpectedly 
to  other  charges  which  offhand  one  would  think  had 
no  reference  to  pumping  and  drainage.  Thus,  because 
of  the  water  in  some  mines  the  rooms  cannot  be 
worked  "face  on,"  which  usually  is  the  direction  most 
favorable  to  the  obtaining  of  large  coal.  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  workings  where  there  are  both  much 
water  and  irregular  grades  reduces  extraction  and  so 
adds  to  many  charges — tonnage  rates,  yardage,  dead- 
work,  ventilation  and  haulage  among  others.  The  cost 
of  pumping  and  drainage,  however,  is  enough  in  itself 
to  raise  the  cost  of  operation  considerably. 

Yet  a  little  water  is  good  for  a  mine.    It  reduces  the 
danger  from  dust  explosions,  and  where  a  mine  is  free 


from  water  it  has  to  be  supplied  from  the  outside,  for 
no  fine  distinctions  exist  by  which  one  can  differen- 
tiate a  dry  bituminous  mine  from  an  unsafe  one.  Dust 
must  be  kept  down. 

No.  1  mine  of  the  Yukon-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  at 
Yukon,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Dry  Fork  Branch  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  R.  R.,  has  never  had  a  pump  under- 
ground and,  what  is  more,  has  never  needed  one.  But 
it  is  not  a  dry  mine,  for  water  is  continually  sprinkled 
over  the  roadways.  In  this  mine,  water  is  taken  in 
and  none  taken  out  except  what  is  removed  in  the  air 
currents  as  moisture.  The  seam  worked  is  the  Beck- 
ley,  or  War  Creek,  seam,  the  area  being  developed 
covering  4,000  acres.  The  seam  thickness  varies  from 
21  to  6  ft.  Approximately  1,000  tons  of  coal  is  loaded 
out  in  an  eight-hour  shift. 

Mine  explosions  are  more  prevalent  in  February 
and  March  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  January  than  in 
any  of  the  other  months.  During  this  period  of  the 
year  the  greatest  of  care  is  taken  at  the  Yukon  mine 
to  guard  against  eKplosions.  It  was  in  the  winter  of 
1917  that  seventeen  men  were  killed  in  an  explosion 
at  the  Yukon  No.  1  mine,  and  by  the  present  stringent 
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XO.   1    MINE    YUKON-POCAHONTA.S   rOAL   CO.   AT   YUKON     AV.  V\.,   IN  THE  POC"  \Hi  >\TAS  P.EGION 

mine  is  normally  much  drier  than  anv  other  in  the  vlcmlt^      The  coal,  as  placed  m  the  qais,  is  dry  and  dusty 
and  loses  little  or  no  weight  between  mining  and  marketing.     The  stream  shown  is  the 
Di-j-  Foi'k  Branch  of  the  Tug  River. 


provisions  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  such  a  disaster.  In  the  summer  months  the  air  is 
warm,  but  on  entering  the  mines  is  cooled,  so  that 
moisture  is  deposited  on  every  exposed  surface. 

So  in  June,  July  and  August  the  mine  is  sprinkled 
only  once  a  week,  whereas  during  the  remaining  nine 
months  the  roads  are  wetted  down  daily.  For  this 
sprinkling,  in  which  the  whole  mine  participates,  a 
500-gal.  water  ear  is  used. 

Water  from  Drilled  Well  Keeps  Mines  Wet 
Water  for  this  purpose  and  for  use  in  the  town  is 
supplied  from  a  370-ft.  well  6  in.  in  diameter.  It  is 
lifted  by  a  deep-well  pump  to  a  30,000-gal.  tank  stand- 
ing 300  ft.  above  the  coal.  Several  hundred  feet  from 
the  large  tank  is  a  smaller  one  which  holds  12,000  gal. 
This  is  fed  by  gravity  from  the  overflow  of  the  large 
tank.  A  water  line  3-in.  in  diameter  runs  down  the 
main  entry  for  a  distance  of  7,000  ft.  Four  taps  on 
this  line  at  regular  intervals  provide  for  the  filling  of 
the  water  car,  which  is  pulled  along  the  roadways  by 
an  electric  locomotive. 

The  mine  is  divided  into  two  sections,  a  quadruple 
entry  dividing  the  two  halves.  This  entry  system  has 
two  parallel  headings  which  serve  as  haulage  road- 
ways and  two  return  airways.  At  five  points  on  the 
•outcrop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  to  the 
main  portals,  airways  which  serve  as  intakes  connect 


the  surface  with  the  interior  of  the  mine.  As  far  as 
possible  doors  are  eliminated.  When  installed  they  are 
replaced  by  overcasts  as  early  as  possible. 

During  the  winter  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  dur- 
ing the  summer  also,  the  4i-it.  exhaust  fan  is  driven 
by  a  50-hp.  steam  engine.  In  the  summer  the  fan  is 
actuated  by  an  electric  motor.  Steam  is  generated 
the  year  round  in  one  of  two  100-hp.  return  tubular 
boilers.  In  the  winter  it  drives  the  ventilating  fan 
and  is  used  for  heating  the  mine  buildings.  In  summer 
the  steam  is  used  in  the  bath  house  and  for  driving 
the  fan  in    mergencies  as  just  stated. 

The  machine  men  carry  safety  lamps.  They  are  in- 
structed to  examine  the  mine  face  for  gas  before  tak- 
ing the  machine  beyond  the  room  neck.  Then  if  they 
find  the  place  safe  they  take  in  the  machine  and  cut 
it,  but  if  not  they  notify  the  mine  foreman.  Then 
they  test  the  next  place,  and  if  they  find  it  safe  go  to 
work  there.  If  the  men  are  allowed  to  take  the  ma- 
chine to  the  faces  before  testing  for  gas  they  are 
likely  to  use  it  regardless  of  the  indications  of  gas 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  and  lose  the  time  involved 
in  taking  it  out  again  without  cutting  the  coal. 

Permissible  powder  is  used  exclusively  and  is  ex- 
ploded by  blasting  machines,  thus  guarding  against 
dust  explosions  and  protecting  the  men  from  flying 
coal.  Where  blasting  fuse  is  used  men  are  always 
likely  to  use  short  fuse  so  as  to  save  time,  and,-  more- 
over, in  case  of  a  delayed  shot,  they  are  prone  to  go 
to  the  face  before  it  is  certain  that  the  fuse  is  extin- 
guished. The  use  of  the  blasting  machine  prevents 
these  possibilities.  Although  the  mine  is  a  drift  and 
open  lights  are  permitted,  it  is  examined  twice  daily 
prior  to  the  entry  of  the  day  and  night  shifts. 


WATER  CAR  BY  WHICH  MINE  IS  SPRINKLED 

This   car   holds   '.on    pal.   of   water.      .\s 'a   water  line   is  carried 

into  tlie  mines   along   the   main    roadway   and   this  has   four  tiips, 

little   time   is    lost    Ijetween    tlie  water-distributing  trips    that    the 
car  makes. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  finds  that  the  use  of  lignite 
from  the  Nenana  field  of  Alaska  is  increasing,  particularly 
because  of  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  lignite 
being  mined.  The  latest  analyses  made  by  the  bureau's 
experiment  station  at  Fairbanks  show  less  than  20  per 
cent  moisture  as  received  and  less  than  10  per  cent  ash  in 
dry  coal. 

Tests  for  thf,  critical  temperati^ee  of  Freejiort  coal  in 
different  sizes,  made  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  show  that  the  smaller  the  size  the  lower  is  the 
temperature  at  which  spontaneous  heating  begins.  Experi- 
ments are  under  way  to  determine  the  heat  conductivity  of 
coal  or  rate  of  dissipating  heat  through  a  layer  of  coal. 
This  includes  the  effect  of  gas  convection  and  cmdviction 
in  interstices. 
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How  Locomotives  May  Be  Made  to  Gather  More  Cars 

Mechanical  Means  for  Handling  Coal  Have  Improved  Faster 
Than  Mining  Methods— Placing  Two  to  Three  Cars  at  Face 
for  Convenient  Simultaneous  Loading  Is  a  Step  in  Right  Direction 


By  F.  C.  Cornet 

New  York   City 


GATHERING  locomotives  have  been  used  in 
American  coal  mines  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  difficulties  under  which  they  are  caJled 
upon  to  operate,  however,  are  generally  so  great  that 
they  are  unable  to  do  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
work  they  are  capable  of  performing.  This  is  only 
one  of  several  instances  wherein  the  mining  engineer 
has  lagged  behind  his  mechanical  brother.  While  the 
latter  has  produced  tools  of  a  highly  efficient  type,  the 
former  has  failed  to  develop  mining  methods  adapted 
to  these  new  instruments  of  production. 

It  seems  that,  if  a  gathering  locomotive  could  be 
made  to  handle  two  or  three  cars  at  a  time  in  rooms, 
instead  of  only  one,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  would 
be  taken.  To  make  this  practicable,  some  arrangement 
must  be  provided  whereby  two  or  three  empties  can 
be  placed  together  near  the  face  in  such  a  position 
relative  to  it  as  to  permit  the  quick  and  easy  loading 
of  all  of  them  simultaneously.  Furthermore,  except 
where  the  floor  of  the  room  is  too  flat  or  has  incon- 
venient local  dips  or  basins,  the  locomotive  should  not 
be  forced  to  travel  to  a  face  more  than  once  for  each 
set  of  cars  placed  there.  If  the  room  floor  rises,  the 
loaded  cars  can  be  dropped  to  the  heading.  If  it  dips, 
the  empties  can  be  run  in  by  gravity,  aided  or  retarded 
by  hand. 

Better  Track  and  Cars  Needed  for  This  Plan 

In  order  to  drop  two  or  three  loads  at  a  time  safely 
and  quickly  the  tracks  as  well  as  the  cars  and  their 
brakes  must  be  kept  in  better  condition  than  they  too 
often  are  at  present.  The  cars  must  be  oiled  more 
carefully  than  at  present.  But  this,  instead  of  being 
an  inconvenience  of  the  system  of  handling  the  cars 
by  gravity,  will  of  itself  result  in  a  notable  gain  so 
far  as  tonnage  and  cost  are  concerned,  for  good  tracks, 
excellent  cars,  reliable  brakes  and  efficient  oiling  make 
for  regularity  and  cheapness  of  operation  as  well  as  for 
safety. 

Of  great  importance  also  are  the  sidetracks  or  part- 
ings where  the  gathering  locomotives  pick  up  the 
empties  and  deliver  the  loads.  It  seems  that  such 
stations  ought  to  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
main  line,  taking  care  not  to  extend  them  so  far  into 
the  working  heading  that  the  service  afforded  the  near- 
est rooms  will  be  hindered.  The  sidetracks  must  be 
so  laid  that  the  gathering  and  main-line  locomotives 
will  never  get  into  each  other's  way.  A  good  layout 
would  be  one  that  would  permit  the  big  locomotive  to 
do  its  work  with  maximum  dispatch  without  leaving 
the  main  line,  while  similarly  the  gathering  machine 
must  not  be  forced  to  operate  over  the  main  line  in 
doing  any  part  of  its  work.  In  most  ca.ses  these  con- 
ditions will  be  best  realized  by  taking  advantage  of 
any  natural  grades  available.  But  the  engineer  will 
be  able  to  lay  sidetracks  complying  with  these  prin- 
ciples only  when  no  necessity  exists  for  always  having 


the  same  end  of  every  car  turned  toward  the  tipple  when 
going  out. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  gateless  cars  and 
revolving  dumps  are  not  more  generally  used.  In  pro- 
viding such  cars  and  dumps  many  years  ago,  the 
mechanical  men  of  the  country  afforded  another  example 
of  how  they  are  forging  ahead  of  the  mining  fraternity 
on  the  road  of  progress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
gateless  car  costs  less  to  build  than  does  one  that 
is  provided  with  a  gate.  Being  stronger,  it  also  is 
less  expensive  to  maintain.  It  scatters  less  coal  along 
the  road  and,  consequently,  less  dust  is  suspended  in 
the  air.  This  results  in  greater  safety,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  saving  effected  in  keeping  the  tracks  clean. 

Both  Load  and  Dump  Cars  from  the  Side 

A  revolving  dump  in  less  noisy,  less  brutal  in  its 
action  on  the  coal,  less  destructive  to  the  cars  and 
tipple  structure  than  the  kind  to  which  coal  operators 
seem  so  deeply  attached.  Doing  away  with  the  gates 
in  the  mine  car  removes  a  nuisance  that  stands  too 
often  in  the  way  of  the  engineer  designing  sidetrack 
layouts  or  making  other  plans  for  developments. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  in  order 
to  place  two  or  three  cars  at  a  face  in  such  a  position 
that  they  can  be  easily  and  simultaneously  loaded  with- 
out making  the  room  too  wide,  it  is  necessary  to 
abandon  the  custom  of  cutting  the  face  at  right  angles 
to  the  ribs  of  the  place.  Fig.  1  shows  a  room  20  ft. 
wide  the  face  of  which  is  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the 
ribs.  This  permits  the  placing  of  two  10-ft.  cars 
parallel  with  the  face  at  a  short  distance  therefrom, 
making  it  easy  to  load  all  the  coal  produced  into  one 
or  the  other  with  a  single  throw.  To  load  coal  in  this 
way  is  certainly  quicker  and  less  tiresome  than  it  is 
with  the  car  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  ordinarily 
placed.     With  a  single  car  standing  on  one  side  of  the 


FI&.1 


FIG. 2 


FI&.3 


FIGS.  1,  2  AND  3.     ROOM  FACES  FOR  LARGE  TONNAGE 
Big  oars   and   many   cars  placed  at  one  time  are  better  suited 
to  mechanical  haulage  than   small  cars  placed  one  at  a   time.     As 
shown    here   they    are   placed   handy    to   the  face,    where   they    are 
readily  loaded  without  double  shoveling-. 
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Layout 

for  Maximum 

Gathering 

Efficiency 

Tlie  parting  where 
the  gathering  loco- 
motive places  its 
cars  should  be  just 
long  enough  to  hold 
;i  full  trip  of  emp- 
ties and  should  be 
so  placed  as  not  to 
interfere  with  main- 
line haulage.  This 
somewhat  unusual 
layout  makes  trip 
making  easy  and 
rapid. 


room  at  right  angles  with  the  face,  much  of  the  coal 
must  be  shoveled  at  least  twice. 

Fig.  2  shows  how,  by  cutting  the  face  of  a  30-ft. 
room  on  a  45-deg.  angle,  three  10-ft.  ears  can  be 
placed  in  a  position  strongly  favoring  prompt  and 
simultaneous  loading  without  shoveling  any  of  the  coal 
more  than  once.  In  a  room  of  such  width  the  old 
one-car  practice  would  make  it  necessary  to  shovel 
some  of  the  coal  three  times. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  system  followed  with  much  success 
some  years  ago  by  a  Cabin  Creek  (W.  Va.)  contractor. 
Thanks  to  this  method,  this  man  was  able  to  nearly 
double  each  man's  daily  loading  without  any  increase 
in  the!  number  of  gathering  locomotives  employed. 

Actual  practice  has  proved  that  it  is  as  easy  for 
the  machine  men  to  cut  the  coal  when  the  face  is  main- 
taineci  on  a  slant  as  when  it  is  kept  square  with  the 
ribs.  The  area  swept  over  by  the  cutter  bar  at  each 
operation  i.s  the  same  and  the  problem  of  keeping 
places  "on  points"  is  no  more  difficult  in  one  case  than 


in  the  other.  For  best  results,  the  face  curve  and  track 
must  be  moved  forward  daily  between  the  time  that  the 
machine  men  leave  the  place  and  the  loaders  arrive. 

This  shift  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  men 
specially  trained  for  this  work.  They  need  not  be 
regular  track  layers.  Two  connections  only  require 
breaking.  The  curve  and  face  portion  of  the  track  are 
then  moved  bodily  forward  a  distance  equal  to  the  depth 
of  a  machine  cut.  Finally  the  curve  is  reconnected  with 
the  outside  part  of  the  track  by  the  insertion  of  a 
pair  of  rails  of  the  proper  length  into  the  gap  left  by 
the  forward  movement. 

Fig.  4  shovre  how  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  practice 
on  a  large  scale  this  method  of  handling  two  cars  at 
a  time  in  the  rooms,  combined  with  a  system  of  side- 
tracks laid  out  according  to  the  rules  explained  above. 
Two  storage-battery  locomotives  will  be  employed  on 
each  heading  during  its  full  production  period.  Expec- 
tations are  that  250  cars  of  2j  tons  capacity  will  thus 
be  loaded  daily  from  each  heading. 


The  Seven-Hour  Day  in  British  Coal  Mines 

WHAT  is  the  effect  of  the  seven-hour  day  in  the 
British  coal  industry,  and  will  the  six-hour  day, 
as  proposed  in  the  Sankey  award,  finally  come  into 
effect?  The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  is 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  re- 
quirements, the  seven-hour  day  is  entirely  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  answer  to  the  second  question  is, 
emphatically.  No. 

The  miners'  leaders,  however,  doggedly  maintain 
that  the  seven-hour  day  is  working  well  and  with  a  little 
more  practice  and  the  exercise  of  a  little  more  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  pits  the  six-hour  day  will  be  an 
economic  possibility,  but  the  owners  hold  that  though 
they  appreciate  the  increased  effort  shown  by  the  men 
under  the  present  system,  the  seven-hour  day  will  not 
allow  the  war-time  wastage  to  be  made  up,  that  the 
actual  time  spent  at  the  face  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  six  hours  and  forty  minutes  at  the  most,  and  that 
the  sooner  the  eight-hour  day  is  restored  the  better 
it  will  be  for  everj-body. 

In   the  light  of  experience   it   is  now  seen  that  the 


concession  of  a  shorter  working  day  to  the  miners  dur- 
ing the  initial  stages  of  national  reconstruction  was 
one  that  the  industry  could  not  afford.  It  was  a  mistake 
for  which  the  industry,  and  incidentally  the  miners,  have 
paid  since.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  individual  out- 
put has  substantially  increased  during  recent  months, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  below  the  minimum 
necessary  to  make  good  the  wastage  caused  by  the  war 
and  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  industry.  This  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  requisite  amount  of  effort,  plus  the 
extension  of  working  hours  from  seven  to  eight. 

Production  costs  are  still  too  high.  These,  it  is 
estimated,  can  be  reduced  by  2s.  (id.  or  3s.  by  a  reversion 
to  the  former  system  and  the  resultant  saving  would 
enable  the  colliery  companies  to  sell  fuel  at  a  much 
lower  figure  to  industrial  consumers — a  boon  that  prob- 
ably would  do  much  to  revive  trade. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  hours  question  which 
merits  careful  consideration.  The  attempt  to  obtain  a 
ma.ximum  output  in  seven  hours  tends  in  some  cases  to 
lead  to  hurry  and  confusion,  which  are  calculated  to  have 
a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  safe  working  of  the  mines. 
There   is   a   distinct   possibility   of   an   increase   in  the 
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number  of  accidents  under  some  methods  of  "speeding 
up,"  to  say  nothing  of  a  dissipation  of  effective  eflfort. 
Steady,  hard  work  spread  over  a  working  day  of  eight 
hours  would,  it  is  calculated,  give  the  best  results. 

E.  A.  Mitchell-Innes,  chairman  of  the  Consolidated 
Cambrian,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Britain, 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  loss  of  output  which  is  being 
caused  by  the  curtailment  of  working  hours  in  the  min- 
ing industry. 

No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  shutting  one's  eyes  to 
economic  truths,  however  unacceptable  they  may  be. 
The  miners  much  need  to  be  informed  of  the  disastrous 
effects  that  the  seven-hour  day  has  on  the  coal  trade. 

While  admitting  that  the  miners  are  now  working 
well  and  with  a  good  spirit,  Mr.  Mitchell-Innes  made  it 
clear  that  the  statutory  reduction  in  the  number  of 
working  hours  has  saddled  the  industry  with  a  burden 
beyond  its  capacity  to  bear.  He  shares  with  other 
authorities  the  view  that  the  shortened  day  is  one  of 
the  principal  factors  militating  against  the  recovery 
of  the  trade. 

In  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  seven-hour  day 
Justice  Sankey,  in  his  report,  assumed  a  temporary  loss 
of  output  which  would  be  made  good  after  a  lapse  of 
about  two  years.  His  prediction  has  been  entirely  falsi- 
fied. Accciding  to  Mr.  Mitchell-Innes,  the  loss  in  ton- 
nage raised  to  the  pithead  is  approximately  one-fifth — 
a  substantially  greater  proportion  than  was  estimated 
by  the  advocates  of  the  shorter  working  day ;  and  there 
has,  of  course,  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  costs 
of  production.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  indus- 
trial fuel  could  be  reduced  by  nearly  3s.  per  ton  by  a 
return  to  the  eight-hour  day,  and  this  in  itself  would 
give  a  much-needed  fillip  to  trade. 

A  reversion  to  the  former  system,  however,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  can  be  effected  only  by  agreement.  It  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  this  to  dispel  any  suspicions 
that  the  mine  owners  contemplate  a  policy  of  coercion 
to  obtain  the  longer  working  day.  Such  a  policy  would 
defeat  its  own  object.  The  co-operation  and  good  will 
of  the  men  are  indispensable  if  the  extra  hour  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  would  be 
forthcoming  from  the  majority  of  the  men  if  the  matter 
were  thoroughly  explained  to  them.  The  men,  as  parties 
directly  concerned  in  colliery  profits  and  losses,  stand 
to  benefit  eventually  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
reduced  production  costs  and  the  larger  volume  of 
trade  that  increased  output  would  entail.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  their  own  interest  to  consider  the  question 
dispassionately  and  without  prejudice  before  declaring 
against  it. 

Danger  That  Men  Would  Be  Caged  Too  Rapidly 

In  making  his  interim  report.  Justice  Sankey,  as 
chairman  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  stated  that 
the  question  of  reducing  the  hours  of  colliery  workers 
was  a  serious  and  difficult  one — serious  because  it  must 
admittedly  reduce  output,  difficult  because  it  is  a  matter 
almost  of  impossibility  to  estimate  in  what  degree  it 
would  be  reduced. 

"It  would  be  in  our  view,"  says  he,  "too  dangerous  an 
experiment  in  these  circumstances  to  recommend  a  two- 
hour  reduction  at  once,  and  we  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  whether  it  is  better  to 
recommend  at  once  an  eight-hour  act  as  originally 
intended,  or  the  substitution,  first,  of  seven  hours  and 
later  of  six  hours  for  eight.     We  have  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  latter  is  the  better  course  because 
it  will  not  tempt  persons  to  put  men  down  and  bring 
them  up  too  rapidly — a  system  which  might  lead  to 
more  accidents.  The  reason  for  recommending  a  further 
reduction  in  July,  1921,  is  that  we  think  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  in  two  years  the  output  should  have 
reached  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  concerned  the  amount 
of  coal  raised  in  1913— namely,  287,000,000  tons." 

Justice  Sankey  further  said  that  the  Seven-Hour  Act 
will  mean  that  the  men  will  be  underground  an  average 
of  seven  hours  and  thirty-nine  minutes,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne,  chief  inspector  of 
mines,  and  that  the  estimated  decrease  in  output  per 
annum  will  be  "a  little  under  10  per  cent."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Justice  Sankey  estimated  that  to 
meet  the  decreased  hours  mentioned,  the  sum  of  £13,- 
000,000  would  be  required  in  1919. 

Hoped  That  His  Arithmetic  Would  Be  Belied 

In  the  interim  report,  Robert  Smillie  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners  stated  that  "Sir  Richard 
Redmayne  refused  to  accept  the  view  that  a  reduction 
of  output  is  necessarily  in  arithmetical  proportion  to  a 
reduction  in  working  time,  and  has  told  us  that  whereas 
he  estimates  the  reduction  of  the  effective  working  time 
at  the  face  through  the  proposed  alteration  of  hours  as 
24.3  per  cent,  the  immediate  reduction  in  output  would 
not,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  than  19  per  cent.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  refers  here  to 
the  immediate  result  of  a  reduction,  without  taking 
account  of  any  one  of  numerous  factors  that  he  men- 
tioned to  us,  each  of  which  (even  irrespective  of  the 
economies  of  unification,  discussed  later)  would  cer- 
tainly produce  an  increased  output,  many  of  which  could 
be  brought  into  play  within  a  very  short  period." 

The  ten  factors  are  then  mentioned  in  this  report  and 
later  on  the  miners'  representatives  state:  "Our  view 
is  that,  taking  all  things  into  account,  output  will  show 
at  first  a  certain  fall  per  hewer,  and  will  then,  with  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods,  recover  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  which  recovery  no  definite  figure  can  be 
assigned."  And  again  they  state:  "Moreover,  even  to 
the  extent  that  the  average  output  per  workman  falls, 
we  do  not  anticipate,  on  the  resumption  of  business  by 
the  industrial  world,  that  there  will  be,  in  fact,  any 
reduction  in  the  aggregate  coal  output  of  this  country." 

The  seven-hour  day  came  into  operation  on  July  16, 
1919.  In  his  final  report,  dated  June  20,  1919,  Justice 
Sankey,  in  Recommendation  No.  5,  stated:  "I  make 
this  report  because  I  believe  that  the  workers  at  present 
employed  can  and  will  maintain  an  output  of  250,000,000 
tons  a  year  at  least,  which  was  the  figure  adopted  in 
the  interim  report  of  March  20  last,  presented  by  me 
and  my  three  colleagues.  I  rely  upon  the  men's  leaders 
and  on  the  men  and  on  all  others  concerned  to  achieve 
this  result.  In  my  opinion  it  can  and  ought  to  be 
attained.  If  the  output  per  man  continues  to  go  down, 
the  supremacy  of  this  country  is  in  danger." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  Justice  Sankey 
mentions  the  figure  of  250,000,000  tons  as  the  probable 
output  for  1919,  Frank  Hodges,  in  his  book,  "National- 
ization of  the  Mines,"  gives  the  actual  tonnage  raised 
for  that  year  as  229,200,000,  or  an  average  output  per 
person  employed  of  223  tons.  As  regards  individual 
output,  this  probably  is  an  overstatement,  because 
Professor  Henry  Louis  mentions  the  figure  as  192.9 
tons.  These  two  authorities  differ  only  regarding  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and   about  the 
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mines  that  year.  Frank  Hodges  states  the  number  as 
1,029,604,  and  Professor  Louis  gives  1,191,313.  They 
agree,  however,  as  to  the  total  tonnage  raised.  Pro- 
fessor Louis'  significant  figures  are  given  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  I.    COMPARISON  OF  OUTPUTS  PER  PERSON,   1920  AND   1921 
Persons  Employed     Total  Tonnage    Output  per  Person 

1920 1,248.224  229,435,503  l83.9ton8 

1921 1,213,700  215,132,000  l77.2tonB 

Professor  Louis  gives  statistics  from  the  year  1900 
onward  and  then  comments  as  follows : 

"The  most  obvious  feature  is  the  steady  fall  in  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry. 
.  .  .  .  The  first  noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  started  to  decline  long  before  the  war 
and  though  it  has  greatly  accelerated  since  the  war 
ended,  the  cause  must  evidently  be  sought  further  back. 
On  July  1,  1909,  the  Eight-Hour  Act  of  1908  came  into 
force,  and  from  that  time  onward  lowered  output  is  to 
be  noted. 

"In  July,  1919,  the  hours  were  further  shortened  to 
seven,  and  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  output  is  to 
be  noticed.  The  marked  falling  off  in  production  per 
worker  with  each  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  Lord  Weir's  proposal  for 
restoring  the  eight-hour  system,  at  any  rate  until  the 
industry  is  once  again  on  firm  ground. 

"I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  his  proposal  is  de- 
fective in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  treat  all  classes  of 
collieries  with  the  same  lack  of  discrimination  as  was 
evidenced  in  the  1919  Act.  For  example,  it  may  fairly 
be  claimed  that  a  man  who  has  put  in  a  seven-hour 
shift  hewing  in  a  narrow  seam  of  hard  Northumber- 
land steam  coal  has  done  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of 
him  and  has  fairly  earned  his  day's  wage;  he  has  prob- 
ably taken  more  out  of  himself  than  would  a  man 
running  a  coal  cutter  in  a  fine  thick  level  seam,  such  as 
is  found  in  Yorshire  and  the  Midlands,  even  if  the 
latter  worked  a  ten-hour  shift. 

"My  suggestion  would  be  that  the  seven  hours  should 
remain  in  force  for  collieries  and  districts  where  coal 
is  hewed  by  hand  and  that  the  eight-hour  system  be 
re-established  for  all  places  where  coal  is  cut  by  machine. 
Such  a  modification  would  not  only  equalize  the  demands 
on  the  men  but  would  be  an  incentive  to  introduce  coal- 
cutting  machinery  as  extensively  as  possible." 

The  prospect  for  the  immediate  future  is  that  the 
owners  will  endeavor  to  get  the  miners  to  agree  to  a 
return  to  the  eight-hour  day,  and  probably  will  under- 
take an  educational  campaign  to  attain  that  end. 


British  Mines  Consume  Seven  Per  Cent 
Of  All  the  Coal  They  Produce 

EIGHTEEN  million  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  under 
the  boilers  of  the  collieries  of  Great  Britain.  This 
is  7  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  produced.  In  a  detailed 
investigation  of  twenty-four  collieries  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Coal 
Mines  Department,  says  D.  L.  Selby-Bigg-e  in  The  Iron 
and  Coal  Trade  Reviciv  of  London,  England,  it  was 
found  that  the  consumption  of  coal  varied  from  4.5  to 
16.5  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  showing  that  a 
wide  variation  exists  in  the  economy  by  various  plants 
(sic).  It  is  well  known  that,  though  in  certain  dis- 
tricts— notably  South  Wales — special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  at  a  large  proportion 
of  the  three  thousand  and  more  collieries  in  the  coun- 
try, little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter. 


Why  Adopt  Half- Way  Measures  in  Safety?* 

By    L.    C.    ILLSLEY+ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IN  MANY  ways  evidence  has  come  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  coal-mine  operators  are  deceiving  them- 
selves or  are  being  deceived  by  overzealous  salesmen 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  protection  for  the  elec- 
trical equipment  in  use  at  gaseous  mines  or  in  gaseous 
sections  of  a  mine. 

The  Electric  Power  Club  gives  the  following  defini- 
tions of  expressions  used  in  regard  to  electrical 
equipment : 

Acid-Resisting  Apparatus — Equipment  so  constructed 
that  acid  fumes  will  not  readily  injure  it. 

Drip-Proof  Apparatus — Equipment  so  protected  as 
to  exclude  falling  moisture  or  dirt.  If  it  is  provided 
with  suitable  protection  integral  with  the  apparatus 
it  may  be  either  open  or  semi-enclosed  or  it  may  be  so 
enclosed  as  to  exclude  effectively  falling  solid  or  liquid 
material. 

Dustproof  Apparatus — Equipment  so  constructed  or 
protected  that  the  accumulation  of  dust  will  not  inter- 
fere with  its  successful  operation. 

Dust-Tight  Apparatus — Equipment  so  constructed 
that  dust  will  not  enter  the  enclosing  case. 

Explosion-Proof  Apparatus — Equipment  so  con- 
structed that  the  enclosing  case  can  withstand,  without 
injury,  any  explosion  of  gas  that  may  occur  within  it, 
and  will  not  transmit  the  flame  to  any  inflammable  gas 
outside  it. 

Gas-Tight  Apparatus — Equipment  so  enclosed  as  to 
exclude  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Moisture-Resisting  Apparatus — Equipment  in  which 
all  parts  are  treated  with  moisture-resisting  materials. 
Such  apparatus  shall  be  capable  of  operating  continu- 
ously or  intermittently  in  a  very  humid  atmosphere, 
such    as  mines,  evaporating  rooms,  etc. 

Splashproof  Apparatus — Equipment  protected  against 
the  entrance  of  a  spray  of  water  from  any  direction. 

Submersible  Apparatus — Equipment  so  constructed 
as  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  complete  submersion 
in  water  for  four  hours  without  injury. 

Weatherproof  Apparatus — Equipment  so  constructed 
or  protected  that  exposure  to  the  weather  will  not 
injure  it. 

Gas-Tight  Apparatus  Not  Appkoved  by  Bureau 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  recommends  for  use  in  gaseous 
mines  or  gaseous  sections  of  a  mine  only  such  appa- 
ratus detailed  in  the  Electric  Power  Club  list  as 
"explosion-proof"  equipment. 

Dust-tight,  gas-tight  and  submersible  apparatus 
might  answer  the  purpose  if  one  could  be  sure  that 
they  would  always  be  kept  in  a  gas-tight  condition,  but, 
owing  to  rougk  handling,  careless  assembling,  omission 
of  bolts,  etc.,  this  is  not  a  safe  assumption  to  make, 
and  sooner  or  later  gas  will  get  into  the  interior  of 
the  equipment.  When  inside  the  compartment  the  gas 
can  be  exploded  by  an  electric  spark  or  arc  and  as  the 
casings  have  not  been  designed  for  this  contingency, 
they  will  not  usually  withstand  the  pressure  developed 
by  the  internal  explosion. 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  explosion- 
proof   designs,   according  to   the   definition   such   com- 
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partments  must  have  enclosures  that  can  withstand 
"without  injury,  any  explosion  of  gas  that  may  occur 
within  it,  and  will  not  transmit  the  flame  to  any  inflam- 
mable gas  outside  it." 

How  can  the  manufacturer,  the  state  inspector  or 
anyone  else  be  sure  that  a  given  compartment  meets 
this  requirement?  Is  it  something  that  can  be  deter- 
mined by  visual  inspection?  Tests  of  equipment  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  from  time  to  time  have  proved 
that  the  only  safe  way  to  determine  this  point  is  to 
subject  eveiy  different  design  to  an  actual  test  in  gas. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines'  method  of  testing  is  to  fill  a 
large  chamber  with  Pittsburgh  natural  gas  and  air 
mixed  in  proportions  that  will  give  a  very  explosive 
mixture.  Some  of  this  mixture  is  drawn  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  apparatus  under  test,  completely  filling 
the  interior  space  with  the  gas  and  air,  the  apparatus 
being  entirely  surrounded  with  the  same  explosive  mix- 
ture. The  apparatus  is  then  closed  and  the  interior 
mixture  exploded,  careful  note  being  taken  of  what 
happens — i.e.,  whether  smoke,  sparks  or  flames  issue 
from  the  joints  or  other  openings.  A  record  is  taken 
also  of  the  internal  pressure  developed. 

Must  Be  No  Explosion  or  Visible  Flame 
If  flames  are  noted,  even  though  they  do  not  ignite 
the  surrounding  gas,  or  if  the  pressure  developed  by 
the  explosion  is  excessive,  the  apparatus  does  not  pass 
the  tests.  In  addition  to  the  testing  just  mentioned, 
careful  inspection  is  given  to  the  wiring,  to  the  fast- 
ening of  bolts,  to  the  opening  around  the  bearings,  to 
insulation,  to  clearance  of  electrical  parts,  to  bolt  holes 
(no  through  holes  are  permitted  through  the  casing) 
and  to  any  other  feature  that  it  is  believed  affects  the 
safety  of  the  unit  as  a  whole. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines'  approval  plate  on  apparatus  is 
a  guarantee  to  the  operator  that  this  line  of  apparatus 
has  received  such  test  and  inspection,  and  that  every 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  insure  especial  attention 
while  the  equipment  is  going  through  the  factory,  by 
working  out  with  the  manufacturer  special  inspection 
sheets  to  be  used  at  the  factory  in  connection  with  each 
permissible  machine. 

Three  classes  of  electrically  opei'ated  coal-cutting 
equipment  are  on  the  market  today: 

(1)  The  wide-open  type  with  no  pretense  to  safety, 
designed  for  use  in  non-gaseous  mines. 

(2)  The  so-called  "flame-proof"  type,  which  has  not 
been  tested  or  approved  by  the  bureau  and  in  many 
cases  the  manufacturer  has  not  put  it  under  test. 

(3)  The  "permissible"  type  having  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  approval  plate. 

The  cost  of  the  third  class  as  compared  with  the 
second  class  is  about  5  per  cent  greater,  due,  it  is 
understood,  to  more  exact  inspection  at  the  factory  and 
to  the  addition  of  certain  safety  features  required  by 
the  bureau.  The  bureau  believes  that  those  purchasers 
who  have  the  difference  between  the  two  designs  ex- 
plained will  not  hesitate  to  pay  the  5  per  cent  excess 
for  the  greater  protection. 

The  salesman  who  through  ignorance  or  for  competi- 
iive  reasons  tries  to  sell  for  use  in  gaseous  mines  a 
so-called  flame-proof  equipment  that  has  not  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  gas  and  received  a  rigid  factory 
inspection  is  doing  his  firm  as  well  as  his  prospective 
customer  an  injustice,  and  the  customer  who  purchases 
such  an  equipment  is  paying  for  a  supposed  safety  that 
probably  does  not  exist. 


Another  menace  to  safety  results  from  the  tendency 
to  "patch  up"  open-type  equipment  to  "get  by"  the 
state  inspector.  This  is  a  practice  that  every  state 
inspector  should  discourage.  He  should  accept  nothing 
as  safe  unless  it  has  been  tested.  Visible  inspection  is 
not  sufficient. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  our  workmen. 
In  open-light  districts,  where  no  protection  is  needed, 
there  is  no  objection  to  open-type  equipment;  but  in 
closed-light  districts  use  equipment  that  has  been  sub- 
jected to  rigid  tests  and  inspection  with  this  class  of 
service  in  view.  Why  be  satisfied  with  halfway  meas- 
ures where  safety  is  concerned? 

The  following  companies  have  several  types  of  ap- 
proved coal-cutting  equipment:  Goodman  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  Sulivan  Machinery  Co.,  Clair- 
mont,  N.  H.  The  following  companies  have  approved 
storage-battery  locomotives:  Jeffrey  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  George  D.  Whitcomb  Co.,  Rochelle, 
111.  Several  other  companies  have  applications  on  file 
and  apparatus  partly  tested. 


Fife  Field  the  Most  Important  in  Scotland 

EXTENDING  over  an  area  only  eight  miles  broad 
and  about  thirty-six  miles  long  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  Fife 
coal  field  is  the  premier  field  of  Scotland,  says  The 
Colliery  Guardian.  The  field  occupies  three-fifths  of 
the  total  area  of  the  county.  On  the  north  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  crops  and  there  is  irregular  faulting 
of  the  measures.  On  the  west  the  coal  field  adjoins 
that  in  County  Clackmannan.  On  the  south  the  coals 
dip  under  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  on  the  east  the 
North  Sea  coast  line  from  Fife  Ness  to  St.  Andrews 
forms  the  boundary.  The  productive  area  does  not 
exceed  150  square  miles  [barely  a  third  of  that  of  the 
anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania]. 

All  classes  of  coal  are  produced  from  the  three 
groups  of  coal  measures  into  which  the  field  is  divided, 
but  steam  and  navigation  coals  predominate.  At  Rose- 
band  coking  coals  were  at  one  time  produced  and  at 
Ballingry  gas  coal  was  mined  so  long  as  a  demand 
existed.  Anthracite  occurs  in  the  deeper  shafts,  and 
in  the  shallow  areas,  where  molten  matter  has  intruded, 
low-volatile  coals  [known  as  "navigation  coals"  in  Great 
Britain]  are  obtained.  Such  places  are  Kelty,  Torry- 
burn,   Lochgelly   and  Bowhill. 

Few  dykes  are  found  in  the  coal-bearing  strata,  but 
in  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series  thick  beds  of  whin  running  trans- 
versely are  often  found.  These  beds  of  whin  vary  from 
a  few  feet  to  about  420  ft.  in  thickness.  In  most  cases 
they  run  parallel  to  the  stratification,  but  often  they 
cut  up  at  a  flat  angle  to  the  seams  and  in  consequence 
destroy  large  areas  of  coal.  Fires  from  spontaneous 
combustion  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lochgelly 
splint  seam,  especially  where  the  two  parts  of  the 
double  seam  are  close  together.  Often  they  are  sep- 
arated by  several  fathoms  of  rock.  These  ignitions  occur 
only  when  the  coal  has  been  worked  for  some  time. 

Three  serious  outbursts  of  gas  have  occurred  in 
recent  years  in  the  Five-Foot  seam  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous Limestone.  Of  these  one  was  at  Valley  Field 
Colliery  and  the  other  two  at  Glencraig.  In  the  former 
three  men  were  suffocated  when  an  outburst  of  gas 
occurred  which  displaced  190  tons  of  coal. 
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Haulage  Arrangements  in  Pitching  Seams 

Main  Slope  Driven  on  the  Full  Dip  of  the  Seam — Locomotive  Haulage 
Employed  on  Cross-entry  Levels — Butt  Headings  Driven  to  the  Dip 
and  Coal  Hoisted  to  the  Levels  from  Rooms  Turned  on  the  Strike 


RECENTLY  I  received  a  letter  from 
•  an  Alabama  coal  operator,  com- 
menting on  an  article  of  mine  published 
in  Coal  Age,  Mar.  16,  p.  439,  which 
described  the  use  of  chain  machines 
for  cutting  the  coal  on  a  pitch  of  20 
or  21  deg.  The  correspondent  writes 
as  follows: 

My  company  operates  a  mine  in.  which 
the  pitch  of  the  coal  is  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  in  your  article,  in  Coal  Age. 
For  some  time  past,  it  has  been  our  desire 
to  use  chain  machines  in  this  mine ;  but, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  reports  of  the 
experience  of  others.  In  operating  machines 
under  these  conditions,  we  have  never  at- 
tempted their  use  in  our  own  mine. 

These  reports  come  chiefly  from  mines 
worlted  on  the  ordinary  room-and-pillar 
system,  cross-entries  being  driven  on  the 
stril^e  of  the  seam  and  the  rooms  turned 
directly  up  the  pitch,  or  at  a  greater  or 
less  angle  with  the  entry. 

After  studying  your  article  closely,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  system  sucli  as  you 
describe  can  be  employed  in  worlting  our 
coal,  which  is  from  4  J  to  5  ft.  thiclc.  The 
only  question  in  my  mind  is  how  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  method  of  landing  the 
coal  on  the  cross-entries,  after  lioisting  it 
from  the  rooms  on  the  butt  slopes.  So  far 
I  have  been  unable  to  worlc  out  a  scheme 
for  that  purpose  and  I  am  writing  to  asl< 
if  you  can  give  me  the  details  of  the  track- 
age layout  that  you  used  at  the  head  of 
the  butt  slopes. 

Believing  that  this  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  readers  of  Coal  Age,  I  am 
sending  a  copy  of  the  sketch  made  in 
replying  to  this  correspondent,  to- 
gether with  the  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  employed.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  pitch  of  the  seam 
varies  from  20  to  21  deg. 

The  general  method  of  working  is 
shown   in    Fig.    1.     The    main   haulage 
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slope  and  air-courses  are  driven  three 
abreast,  straight  down  the  pitch  or  dip 
of  the  seam.  Cross-entry  levels  are 
then  turned  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
main  slope  headings.  These  levels  have 
a  slight  grade  in  favor  of  the  loads, 
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and  locomotives  are  used  to  haul  the 
coal  on  them. 

As  shown  in  this  plan,  butt  headings 
are  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  cross- 
entries,  on  the  full  dip  of  the  seam  or 
parallel  to  the  main  slope  headings  and 
rooms  turned  to  the  right  and  left  of 
these,  on  the  strike  of  the  seam. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a  small  hoist 
is  installed  at  the  head  of  each  pair  of 
butt  headings,  above  the  cross-entry 
level.    By  this  means,  the  coal  gathered 


MANNER  OF  HOISTING  COAL 
ON  BUTTS 

from  the  rooms  is  hoisted  up  the  slope 
to  a  point  above  the  switch  A  and  then 
dropped  back  through  this  switch  on 
to  the  loaded  track  on  the  cross-level. 

In  the  operation  of  this  system,  a 
locomotive  pulls  a  trip  of  empty  cars, 
from  the  main  slope,  into  the  mine  and, 
leaving  them  on  the  empty  track,  passes 
through  the  switch  onto  the  loaded 
track,  where  it  then  proceeds  to  push 
a  loaded  trip  out  to  the  slope  by  which 
the  trip  is  hoisted  out  of  the  mine. 

The  plan  is  very  simple  and  has  been 
found  to  expedite  the  haulage  of  coal, 
in  seams  of  moderate  pitch,  and,  in- 
cidentally, to  lessen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  is  the  important  factor 
in  the  mining  of  coal  today. 
Denver,  Colo.       Charles  M.  Schloss. 


Compressed  Air  in  Mining 

Entry  ventilated  by  the  compressed  air 
operating  the  machines — Failure  to 
open  valve  in  air  pipe  causes  trouble 
— Gas  accumulating  is  removed  with 
difficulty. 

REFERRING  to  the  question  of 
ventilating  a  heading  with  the  com- 
pressed air  used  to  operate  machines, 
as  asked  by  an  inquirer  in  Coal  Age, 
Mar.  2,  p.  374,  I  am  pleased  to  endorse 


the  reply  given  to  this  inquiry,  stating 
that  no  danger  is  to  be  feared  in  the 
use  of  such  air  for  ventilation. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  assistant 
night  foreman  at  the  Wallsend  Col- 
liery, County  of  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land. At  that  mine,  a  Stanley  header 
was  used  in  driving  one  or  more  of 
the  headings.  The  machine  was  oper- 
ated by  compressed  air. 

How  far  the  heading  had  been  driven 
ahead  of  the  last  crosscut  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  it  was  a  long  distance.  The 
heading  was  ventilated  wholly  by  the 
air  exhausted  from  the  machine.  When 
that  was  running  the  exhaust  of  the 
engine  furnished  ample  ventilation  in 
the  heading. 

At  intervals  of  20  or  30  ft.,  air 
valves  were  provided  in  the  pipe  line  to 
afford  a  supply  of  air  when  the  en- 
gine was  not  in  operation.  It  was  only 
necessary,  then,  to  open  the  last  valve 
in  the  pipe  line,  which  was  the  one 
nearest  to  the  face  of  the  heading,  and 
that  supplied  sufficient  air  to  keep  the 
place  clear  of  gas  and  make  it  safe  for 
work.  All  the  other  valves  were  kept 
closed. 

The  men  working  in  this  entry  never 
experienced  any  ill  eflfects  from  the  air, 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  giv- 
ing good  ventilation.  As  the  editor 
has  stated,  in  his  reply  to  the  inquiry, 
the  use  of  compressed  air  is  only  harm- 
ful when  the  men  are  compelled  to 
work  in  a  caisson  under  an  increased 
pressure. 

Difficult  to  Clear  Heading  of  Gas 
Accumulated  at  Night 

One  night,  the  men  operating  the 
machine  previously  mentioned  failed  to 
open  the  air  valve,  on  leaving  the  mine. 
Accordingly,  a  large  amount  of  gas  ac- 
cumulated in  the  heading.  On  entering 
the  place  that  night  to  make  my  cus- 
tomary examination,  I  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed but  a  short  distance,  on  account 
of  the  accumualted  gas  that  filled  the 
entry. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  at  last 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  heading  of 
gas  and  reaching  the  face.  Fortunate- 
ly, I  had  no  one  working  on  the  return 
air.  Only  a  few  repairmen  were  in 
the  mine,  and  I  warned  them  to  keep 
out  of  the  return  airway,  telling  them 
of  the  condition  I  had  found  in  the 
heading. 

Taking  one  practical  man  with  me, 
I  proceeded  to  the  heading  and  opened 
a  valve  in  the  air  pipe,  at  the  farthest 
point  inby  we  could  reach.  The  air 
escaping  from  this  valve  cleared  the 
gas  so  as  to  enable  us  to  reach  the 
next  valve  on  the  pipe  line.     Opening 
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that  valve  and  closing  the  preceding 
one  partially,  we  again  waited  for  the 
gas  to  clear. 

In  a  short  time,  we  were  able  to 
reach  and  open  a  third  valve.  The  first 
valve  was  then  closed  tight  and  the 
second  valve  partially.  By  proceeding 
in  this  manner,  opening  and  closing 
the  valves,  in  turn,  as  we  advanced, 
the  face  of  the  heading  was  finally 
reached.  Then  all  the  valves  were 
closed,  except  the  one  at  the  face,  which 
I  left  wide  open  to  keep  the  heading 
clear  of  gas. 

William  Dickinson. 

Lochgelly,  W.  Va. 


OTHER  LETTERS 

IN  READING  the  inquiry  of  Anton 
Franke,  Coal  Age,  Mar.  2,  p.  374,  re- 
garding ventilating  a  heading  by  the 
air  exhausted  from  the  machines  used 
to  drive  the  entry,  I  am  reminded  of  an 
instance  that  occurred  several  years 
age,  in  a  mine  where  I  was  employed 
at  the  time. 

The  condition  was  similar  to  that 
described  in  this  inquiry.  The  heading 
had  been  driven  through  a  fault,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  ahead  of  the  air.  To 
avoid  the  expense  of  double  entry,  the 
heading  was  driven  single  and  venti- 
lated by  the  exhaust  air  of  the  engine 
driving  the  header. 

Cake  Required  to  Avoid  Possible 
Overheating  op  Air  Pipe 

Through  some  lack  of  attention  or 
failure  to  provide  for  such  an  occur- 
rence, the  compressed-air  system  had 
become  very  hot,  with  the  result  that 
carbon  monoxide  was  generated  in  the 
pipe  line  and  discharged  from  the  en- 
gine in  operation. 

The  result  of  breathing  this  poison- 
ous gas,  even  though  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  gas  was  present,  was 
quickly  shown  by  its  effect  on  the  men. 
In  one  instance,  the  result  was  fatal. 
Following  this  accident,  a  close  guard 
was  kept  on  the  operation  and  the  men 
were  promptly  withdrawn  on  the  first 
intimation  of  danger. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  Fred  Nichols. 


one  can  observe  the  stratum  of  clear 
air  settling  at  the  floor  while  the  smoke 
and  other  gases  hang  in  the  roof.  The 
reason  is  that  the  escaping  air  is  cooled 
by  expansion  and,  being  lighter  than 
the  hot  air  and  gases  produced  by  the 
shot,  sinks  to  the  floor. 

Ingenious  Use  of  an  Injector 

An  air  box  was  made  of  a  certain 
length  and  laid  close  to  the  rib  along 
the  floor,  at  the  face  of  the  heading. 
The  air  pipe  was  then  led  into  this  box 
and,  by  placing  an  injector  on  the  end 
of  the  pipe,  its  action  was  to  draw  the 
air  from  the  floor,  after  the  manner 
of  an  injector  used  for  pumping  water, 
with  which  all  mining  men  are  familiar. 

The  scheme  proved  satisfactory  in 
giving  a  better  distribution  of  the  air 
at  the  face  of  the  heading.  The  only 
objection  was  the  noise  made  by  the  in- 
jector. 

In  some  instances,  it  happened  that 
the  air  supplied  by  the  exhaust  from 
the  machine  was  not  suflBcient  for  the 
safe  ventilation  of  the  heading.  In  that 
case,  it  was  customary  to  run  an  air 
box  from  the  main  entry  and  carry  it 
along  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  face 
of  a  heading  driven  single.  The  air  box 
saved  the  expense  of  building  an  entire 
brattice  on  one  side  of  the  road,  after 
the  usual  manner  of  ventilating  a  close 
place.  Gaston  F.  Libiez. 

Peru,  111. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  in  the  use  of 
compressed  air,  for  the  ventilation 
of  a  place  driven  ahead  of  the  air,  leads 
me  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
in  this  practice,  pro\'ided  the  pipe  line 
is  equipped  with  a  valve,  and  this  is 
opened  enough  to  allow  the  escaping 
air  to  keep  the  place  clear  of  gas. 

It  was  always  our  practice  to  open 
this  valve  slightly,  for  a  time,  both  be- 
fore and  after  firing  a  shot,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  no  gas  was  lodged  at 
the  face  and  to  help  clear  away  the 
smoke  produced  in  firing.  Observation 
shows  that  there  is  not  a  perfect  dis- 
tribution of  the  air  escaping  from  the 
pipe  line,  and  caution  is  needed  in  this 
regard  to  insure  the  clearing  away  of 
the  gas  at  the  roof. 

Standing  back  a  short  distance  before 
the  smoke  has  cleared  from  the  face  of 
a  heading  where  a  shot  has  been  fired. 


Problem  in  Geometry 

Applying  two  principles,  which  are 
alike  properties  of  the  circle — Angle 
between  chord  and  tangent  measured 
by  lialf  the  subtended  arc — All  in- 
scribed angles  subtended  by  the  same 
chord  of  a  circle  are  eqtml. 

IF  NOT  too  late,  kindly  allow  me  to 
offer  another  solution  of  the  "Prob- 
lem in  Geometry,"  Coal  Age,  Mar.  23, 
p.  493,  which  may  shorten  the  solution 
already  given. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  figure, 
AD  and  BE  are  tangents  to  the  circle 


ACB,  at  the  two  respective  extremities 
of  the  chord  AB,  and  OC  is  an  ordinate 
at  any  point  O  of  that  chord.  From 
the  extremity  of  this  ordinate,  CD  and 
CE  are  drawn  respectively  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  tangents  AD  and  BE.  It  is 
required  to  prove  that  the  ordinate  OC 
is  a  mean  proportional  between  these 
two  perpendiculars.  In  other  words, 
what  is  desired  is  to  prove  the  pro- 
portion 

CD  :  OC  ::  OC  :  CE 
Applying  the  principle  that  the  angle 
between  a  chord  and  the  tangent  at 
either  extremity  of  such  chord  is 
measured  by  half  the  subtended  arc,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  angles  X  and 


A'l  are  equal,  being  each  measured  by 
half  the  arc  ACB.  By  applying  the 
same  principle,  the  angles  Y  and  Fj, 
and  the  angles  Z  and  Zi,  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  chord  AB,  have  been 
shown  to  be  equal,  each  to  each. 

Now,  on  AC  as  a  diameter,  describe 
the  arc  of  a  circle  ADCO.  The  points 
D  and  O  will  lie  in  the  circumference 
of  this  circle,  the  angles  ADC  and  AOC 
being  right-angles  and  since  all  angles 
inscribed  in  a  semicircle  are  right 
angles.  Likewise  on  BC  describe  the 
arc  of  a  circle  BECO.  Here,  again,  the 
points  E  and  0  will  fall  in  the  circum- 
ference of  this  circle,  for  the  reason 
just  given. 

Now,  applying  the  principle,  which 
is  a  property  of  the  circle,  that  all  in- 
scribed angles  subtending  the  same 
chord  are  equal,  we  find  the  angle  Z 
at  the  point  A  is  equal  to  the  angle  Z 
at  the  point  D,  each  being  inscribed  in 
the  circle  ADCO  and  subtending  the 
same  chord  OC.  Likewise,  in  the  circle 
BECO,  the  angle  Z,  at  B  and  the  angle 
Z,  at  O  are  equal,  being  inscribed  in 
this  circle  and  subtending  the  same 
chord  CE. 

Again,  applying  the  same  principle, 
we  find  the  angle  Y  at  A  equal  to  the 
angle  Y  at  O,  being  inscribed  in  the 
circle  ADCO  and  subtending  the  same 
chord  CD.  Also,  the  angle  Yi  at  B  is 
equal  to  Yt  at  E,  being  inscribed  in  the 
circle  BECO  and  subtending  the  same 
chord  OC. 

Finally,  the  angles  X,  Y.  Z  at  A,  hav- 
ing been  shown  equal  to  the  angles  Xi, 
F,  and  Z,  at  B,  respectively,  the  angles 
Y  and  Z  in  the  triangle  OCD  are  equal 
to  the  respective  angles  I'l  and  Zt  in 
the  triangle  OCE.  Therefore,  these 
two  triangles  have  all  their  angles 
equal,  each  to  each,  and  are  similar, 
and  their  corresponding  sides  propor- 
tional, giving  the  proportion 

CD  :  OC  ::  OC  :  CE 
which  was  to  be  proved. 


Fitting  for  Responsible  Positions 

Education  and  training  often  fail  of 
practical  results  —  The  successful 
foreman  a  good  mixer  with  his  men 
— Personal  appearance  an  iiidication 
of  one's  ability. 

IN  SOME  of  the  recent  letters  that 
have  appeared  in  Coal  Age,  writers 
have  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing a  responsible  position,  after  quali- 
fying themselves  and  training  for  the 
place.  The  claim  has  even  been  made 
that  men  who  can  tell  "funny  stories" 
are  often  chosen  to  take  charge  of  a 
mine  in  preference  to  one  who  has  far 
more  technical  education  and  training 
for  the  position. 

Personally,  I  cannot  believe  for  a 
moment  that  mine  managers  and  super- 
intendents are  turning  down  educated 
and  experienced  men  who  apply  to  them 
for  responsible  positions  and  choosing, 
instead,  men  whose  chief  qualifications 
consist  in  their  ability  to  talk  and  tell 
stories.  Mine  officials  are  lookmg,  to- 
day, for  men  who  can  produce  results 
in  the  showing  in  the  cost-sheet. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  de- 
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crying  education  and  training;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
men  who  are  possessed  with  these  quali- 
ties and  yet  cannot  successfully  run  a 
coal  mine.  Again,  there  are  men  who 
are  unable  to  figure  the  different  prob- 
lems in  ventilation,  but  who  know  how 
to  produce  air  in  a  mine. 
Different  Kinds  of  Mine  Foremen 
There  are  foremen  who  cannot  calcu- 
late the  number  of  tons  in  an  acre  of 
coal  land,  but  are  able  to  compete  with 
the  best  mine  foremen  to  be  found,  in 
putting  cheap  coal  on  the  tipple.  In 
contrast  with  these,  there  are  men  ex- 
pert in  the  calculation  of  ventilating 
problems  and  who  can  figure  correctly 
the  tonnage  of  coal,  per  foot-acre,  in 
a  property,  but  who  are  complete 
failures  as  far  as  cheap  coal  and  good 
ventilation  in  a  mine  are  concerned. 

Let  me  ask  some  of  our  writers. 
Which  of  these  men  they  prefer  to  put 
in  charge  of  a  mine?  To  be  able  to 
tell  a  good  story  and,  even  to  speak  a 
kind  word  to  a  drunkard  and  gam- 
bler, does  not,  in  my  opinion,  disqualify 


a     man     for     successful     foremanship. 

No  one  will  claim  that  a  coal  mine 
can  be  operated  successfully  by  a  man 
whose  chief  qualification  is  story-tell- 
ing. However,  a  good  story  from  a 
foreman  is  not  amiss,  at  times,  and 
may  produce  results.  The  successful 
foreman  is  a  good  mixer  with  his  men. 
His  treatment  of  them  is  fair,  but  kind 
and  firm.  The  cussing  methods  of  the 
old-time  boss  have  passed.  They  do  not 
avail  in  the  mines  today. 

Some  men  have  the  ability  to  make 
a  favorable  impression,  at  first  sight, 
when  applying  for  a  place.  Others, 
with  a  better  education  and  a  wider  ex- 
perience, make  but  a  poor  impression. 
Often  a  man's  personal  appearance 
goes  a  long  ways  in  producing  a  favor- 
able impression  on  the  mind  of  another. 

Let  me  say  here  that  a  man  may 
have  his  pockets  full  of  certificates  and 
recommendations,  but  the  man  to  whom 
he  applies  for  a  position  will  depend 
more  on  what  he  sees  in  the  fellow's 
face  and  his  general  appearance. 

Dayton,   Tenn.  JOHN   Rose. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Intere^ 


Effect  of  Rise  and  Fall  of  Barometer  on  the 
Escape  of  Gas  in  Mines 

Barometric  Pressiire  True  Index  of  Atmospheric  Pressure 
— Other  Pressures  Affect  Outflow  of  Gas  Into  the 
Mine — Effect   of  Internal   Pressure   on   Occluded  Gas 


IN  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
use  of  the  barometer,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  a  mine  for  gas  by  the  fireboss,  I 
asked  a  ir.'^e  foreman  some  time  ago 
for  a  few  poi^^ers  on  the  subject.  In 
reply,  he  told  me  that  he  had  firebossed 
in  some  very  gassy  mines  and  had  al- 
ways found  more  gas  when  the  barom- 
eter was  low.  He  said  this  was  par- 
ticularly so  in  pillar  workings.  He  had 
not  the  same  fear  and  anxiety  when  the 
barometer  was  high  as  when  it  was  low. 
More  recently,  however,  I  was  talk- 
ing with  another  foreman  who  ap- 
peared to  have  little  faith  in  the  indi- 
cations of  the  barometer,  as  far  as  its 
changes  affected  the  gas  in  the  mine. 
He  stated  that  the  barometer  did  not  in- 
dicate any  change,  until  it  was  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use  in  foretelling  condi- 
tions in  the  mine.  His  idea  was  that  a 
fall  of  atmospheric  pressure  that  would 
increase  the  outflow  of  gas  in  a  mine 
would  not  be  indicated  on  the  barometer 
til!  about  three  hours  later. 

After  this  talk,  I  was  all  at  sea  again 
in  regard  to  the  use  that  a  fireboss 
could  make  of  the  barometer.  I  studied 
over  the  matter  and  was  more  puzzled 
than  ever.  I  am  preparing  for  the  next 
examination  and,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
misunderstand  the  relation  of  the  barom- 


eter to  the  work  of  the  fireboss  and  his 
duties  in  the  mine,  I  am  asking  for  the 
opinion  of  Coal  Age  in  this  regard. 
Burgettstown,  Pa.  Puzzled. 


It  has  shown,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
a  fireboss  finds  more  gas  on  entering  a 
mine  when  the  barometer  is  falling, 
than  during  a  rise  of  the  barometer. 
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tion  but  that  bodies  of  gas,  accumulated 
in  pockets  and  crevices  in  the  strata 
and  in  the  abandoned  workings  of  a 
mine,  expand  under  the  lesser  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  when  the  barometer 
falls.  As  a  result  of  this  expansion, 
gas  flows  out  from  such  places  into 
the  live  workings  of  the  mine. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  tardiness  ob- 
served in  the  action  of  the  barometer, 
it  is  quite  true  that  the  mercurial 
barometer  does  not  respond  to  a  change 
in  atmospheric  pressure  as  quickly  as 
such  change  affects  bodies  of  gas  ac- 
cumulated in  the  mine.  All  mercurial 
barometers  are  not  alike  responsive  to 
changes  in  pressure.  Frequently,  these 
changes  may  only  be  observed  from  one 
to  three  hours  later,  depending  on  how 
closely  the  instrument  is  observed. 

In  this  connection,  also,  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
mercury  column  may  fall  slowly  for  a 
number  of  hours  before  the  change  is 
detected.  This  is  not  true  in  the  use  of 
the  barograph,  which  is  a  recording  in- 
strument that  shows  by  a  continuous 
line  drawn  on  a  chart  how  the  pressure 
is  changing.  Such  a  chart  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  pressure  line 
between  the  hours  of  2  and  6  p.m., 
Wednesday,  as  shown  on  this  chart, 
would  not  be  observed  at  all,  if  indeed 
they  affected  the  mercury  column  owing 
to  its  inertia.  The  advantage  of  the 
barograph  is  that  the  chart  shows  at  a 
glance  whether  the  barometer  is  rising 
or  falling,  which  can  only  be  detected 
by  several  readings  of  the  mercurial 
barometer.  Again,  the  barograph  is 
actuated  by  an  aneroid  barometer, 
which  is  almost  as  sensitive  to  changes 
of  pressure  as  the  gas  itself. 

Speaking  of  the  emission  of  gas  from 
the  strata  in  mines,  it  should  not  be 
thought  improbable,  but  rather  ex- 
tremely possible  that  the  internal  pres- 
sures within  the  earth,  which  give  rise 
to  volcanic  eruption  and  subterranean 
disturbances,  affect,  to  a  degree,  the 
gases  of  the  coal  formations  and  this 
effect  is  manifested,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  gaseous  condition  of  mines. 


BAROMETRIC    CHART    DURING 
A  STORM 

Many  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  a 
fall  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  falling  barometer,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  greater  emission  of  gas 
from  the  coal.  This,  however,  seems 
quite  improbable  when  it  is  considered 
how  slight  the  fall  of  pressure  is,  com- 
pared with  the  much  greater  pressures 
under  which  occluded  gas  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ques- 


Action  of  Carbide  Flame  in  Gas 

Pemdiar  action   of  lamp  flame   in  gas 
observed — Explanation  asked. 

ONLY  recently,  I  obsei-ved  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  peculiar  action 
of  the  flame  of  a  carbide  lamp.  When 
the  lamp  was  held  at  a  point  about  2 
ft.  above  the  gangway  level,  and  in 
such  a  position  that  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  was  upright,  it  appeared  that  the 
flame  ceased  to  bum,  for  a  distance  of 
from  1  to  IJ  in.  above  the  tip  of  the 
burner.  At  the  same  time  a  small 
flame  i  in.  in  height  was  observed 
burning  above  this  distance.  The  thing 
seemed  so  queer  and  weird  that  I  de- 
cided to  write  and  ask  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  Coal  Age  have  observed  a 
similar   appearance. 

It  was  thought  by  myself  and  those 
who  saw  the  phenomenon  that  it  was 
caused   by    gas   being    present   in    the 
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place.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  pure 
methane  has  ever  been  found  in  rise 
workings.  Joseph  Lawkence. 

Hazleton,  Pa. 


From  the  reading  of  this  inquiry, 
it  would  seem  that  the  lamp  was  held 
in  a  hole  excavated  to  a  height  of  2 
ft.  above  the  gangway  level.  That 
being  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  observed  action  of  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
gas  in  the  hole. 

While  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  inci- 
dent did  not  result  in  the  severe  burn- 
ing of  the  person  holding  the  lamp,  it 
is  probable  that  the  air  passing  the 
place  sufficiently  diluted  the  gas  com- 
ing from  the  hole  to  bring  the  mixture 
just  below  the  inflammable  point,  or 
the  point  where  inflammation  would 
take  place  throughout  the  entire  body 
of  the  gas. 

In  experimenting  with  the  formation 
of  flame  caps  in)  safety  lamps,  the 
writer  has  often  observed  the  phenom- 
enon described  by  this  correspondent. 
In  these  experiments,  a  common  Davy 


lamp  was  Inserted  in  a  box  through 
which  was  passing  a  current  of  gas- 
charged  air.  It  was  possible  to  so  reg- 
ulate the  flow  of  air  and  gas  as  to  pro- 
duce flame  caps  of  varying  height,  fol- 
lowed by  the  flaming  of  the  lamp  and 
slight  explosions  within  the  gauze 
chimney. 

At  one  stage  of  the  process  the  flame 
would  be  observed  to  leave  the  lamp- 
wick  and  mount  above  it  a  distance  of 
about  1  or  li  in.  where  it  would  con- 
tinue to  bum.  On  again  slowly  re- 
ducing the  percentage  of  gas  in  the 
mixture,  the  flame  would  drop  down 
and  ignite  the  wick.  We  assume  that 
this  was  the  condition  probably  at- 
tained at  the  point  where  the  carbide 
lamp  was  held;  but  we  would  not 
advise  repeating  such  an  experiment. 

Replying  to  the  correspondent's  last 
question,  it  can  be  stated  that  there  are 
many  instances  where  marsh  gas  is 
found  accumulated  in  pockets,  al- 
though pure  methane  is  rarely  found  in 
mines,  the  gas  being  generally  asso- 
ciated with  other  hydrocarbon  gases 
and,  at  times,  mixed  with  carbon  diox- 
ide and  air. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 


Question  —  How  much  work,  in 
horsepotver,  is  done  in  raising  400  tons 
of  coal  up  an  incline  having  an  inclina- 
tion of  one  in  three,  when  the  friction 
of  the  cars  adds  40  per  cent  to  the  load? 

Answer  —  This  is  a  poorly  worded 
question.  First,  the  amount  of  work 
performed  will  depend  on  the  length 
of  the  incline,  which  is  not  stated. 
Again,  the  horsepower  required  for  any 
work  will  depend  on  the  time  in  which 
the  work  is  performed,  which  is  not 
stated  in  the  question. 

However,  assuming  the  rise  is  1  ft. 
in  3  ft.  measured  on  the  incline,  mak- 
ing the  total  rise  100  ft.  if  the  incline 
is  300  ft.  in  length,  the  effective  work 
performed  in  raising  400  tons  to  a  ver- 
tical height  of  100  ft.,  is  400  X  2,000 
X  100  =80,000,000  ft.-lb.  Then,  add- 
ing 40  per  cent  for  friction,  makes  the 
total  work  performed  80,000,000  X  1-40 
=  112,000,000  ft.-lb.  One  hundred 
and  twelve  horsepower  would  perform 
this  work  in  about  30  min. ;  or  224  hp. 
in  about  15  min. 

Question — How  many  units  of  work 
will  be  performed  in  raising  20  cu.ft. 
of  water  to  a  height  of  100  ft.? 

Answer— Taking  the  weight  of  1  cu. 
ft.  of  water  as  62.5  lb.,  20  cu.ft.  will 
weigh  20  x  62.5  =  1,250  lb.  To  raise 
this  weight  to  a  vertical  height  of  100 
ft.  wfll  require  the  performance  of 
1,250  X  100  =  125,000  ft.-lb.,  or  units 
of  work. 


Question — Define  a  unit  of  work. 

Answer — A  unit  of  work  is  the  work 
required  to  raise  1  lb.  to  a  vertical 
height  of  1  ft.,  without  respect  to  the 
time  in  which  that  work  is  performed. 

Question — (a)  What  is  the  average 
composition  of  firedamp  and  blackdamp, 
as  given  off  naturally  in  coal  mines; 
and  what  quantity  of  the  latter  is 
necessary  in  air  to  make  it  (6)  danger- 
ous to  breathe;  (c)  extinctive  of  the 
flame  of  a7i  oil  lamp? 

Answer — (a)  Both  firedamp  and 
blackdamp  are  variable  mixtures  of  gas 
and  air  and  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
an  average  composition  of  these  mix- 
tures, as  they  occur  in  mines.  Firedamp 
is  understood  to  be  a  mixture  of 
methane  or  marsh  gas  with  air,  in  any 
inflammable  or  explosive  proportion. 
Blackdamp  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  air  in  any  proportion,  the 
mixture  having  then  a  less  percentage 
of  oxygen  than  in  normal  air. 

(b)  The  breathing  of  air  containing 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide 
causes  panting  and  is  harmful,  while 
18  per  cent  of  this  gas,  in  otherwise 
normal  air,  will  not  support  life;  but 
will,  in  time,  cause  suffocation  and 
death. 

(c)  A  lamp  flame  burning  sperm  or 
cottonseed  oil  will  be  extinguished  in 
air  containing  14  per  cent  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, provided  the  air  is  otherwise 
normal. 


Question  —  What  is  the  water-rate 
of  an  engine? 

Answer — The  water-rate  of  a  steam 
engine  is  expressed  by  the  weight  of 
water  consumed,  per  horsepower  per 
hour.  This  depends  on  the  style  or 
type  of  engine  in  use  and  may  be  cal- 
culated when  the  mean  effective  steam 
pressure  is  known,  the  piston  displace- 
ment per  stroke,  the  percentage  of 
clearance  and  the  speed  (r.p.m.)  of  the 
engine.  It  is  fair  to  assume  the  aver- 
age water-rate  of  an  ordinary  slide- 
valve  engine,  cutting  off  at  two-thirds 
stroke,  is,  say  40  lb.  per  horse-power- 
hour. 

Question — Find  the  size  of  compres- 
sor that  will  be  required  to  compress 
96  cu.ft.  of  free  air,  per  minute,  to  a 
gage  pressure  of  80  lb.  per  sq.in.,  at 
sea  level,  assuming  an  efficiency  of  85 
per  cent  in  the  air  cylinder,  the  engine 
tnaking,  say  125  r.p.m.,  or  250  strokes 
per  minute. 

Answer — The  air  cylinder  having  an 
efficiency  of  85  per  cent,  the  piston  dis- 
placement required  is  96  h-  0.85  =  113 
cu.ft.  per  min.  Then,  assuming  that 
the  ratio  of  the  length  of  stroke  to 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  II,  the  re- 
quired diameter  of  the  cylinder  is 


'"  \0.78£ 


728  X  113 


r7854^lTx250^«-«^'^^y^^"' 

The  length  of  stroke  is  then  IJ  X  9 
=  12  in.,  and  the  required  size  of  the 
air  cylinder  is  9  x  12  in. 

Question — What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  so-called  "capacity"  of  an  air  com^ 
pressor? 

Answer — When  speaking  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  air  compressor  the  mean- 
ing is  the  volume  of  free  air  the  com- 
pressor will  handle,  expressed  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  It  is  the  piston  dis- 
placement of  the  air  cylinder,  in  a 
single-stage  compressor.  In  compound 
air  compression,  the  capacity  of  the 
compressor  is  the  piston  displacement 
of  the  large  low-pressure  cylinder. 

Question— P^feot  is  the  meaning  of 
the  expression,  volumetric  efficiency,  in 
air  compression? 

Answer — By  the  volumetric  efficiency 
of  an  air  compressor  is  sometimes 
meant  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of 
compressed  air  delivered,  to  the  piston 
displacement  or  the  so-called  capacity. 

As  more  generally  used,  however,  the 
expression  "volumetric  efficiency"  has 
reference  to  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
expansions  in  the  air,  at  sea  level,  to 
the  number  of  expansions  required  at 
any  altitude,  for  the  same  gage  pres- 
sure in  each  case.  Volumetric  efficiency 
is  expressed  in  percentage.  In  the 
more  general  usage  of  the  term,  it  is 
the  percentage  of  compressed  air  de- 
livered per  revolution,  at  any  altitude, 
as  compared  to  the  volume  delivered 
per  revolution  at  sea  level. 

Expressed  in  other  words,  the  volu- 
metric efficiency  of  a  compressor,  ex- 
pressed in  percentage,  is  therefore  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  expansions  in 
the  air,  compressed  at  sea  level,  to  the 
number  of  expansions  in  the  air,  at  any 
altitude,  for  the  same  gage  pressure. 
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Freight  Loadings,  Including  Coal,  Gain; 
Decrease  of  9,550  in  Idle  Cars 

LOADING  of  revenue  freight  totaled  777,359  cars  during 
-/the  week  ended  May  13,  compared  with  755,749  cars 
during  the  preceding  week,  or  an  increase  of  21,610  cars. 
This  was  an  increase  of  26,173  cars  over  the  eon-esponding 
week  last  year  but  a  decrease  of  65,786  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  in  1920.  Coal  loadings  totaled  79,170 
cars,  3,760  in  excess  of  the  preceding  week.  This  was, 
however,  82,109  cars  below  the  total  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1921  and  84,438  below  the  corresponding  week  in 
1920.  An  increase  compared  with  the  week  before  of  689 
cars  was  reported  for  coke,  which  totaled  8,813  cars.  This 
was  3,330  cars  above  the  same  week  last  year  but  1,086 
under  the  same  week  two  years  ago. 

Freight  cars  idle  because  of  business  conditions  totaled 
512,196  on  May  15,  compared  with  521,746  on  May  8,  or  a 
decrease  of  9,550  cars.  Surplus  coal  cars  totaled  218,466, 
or  a  reduction  within  the  same  period  of  7,810  cars.  A 
decrease  within  a  week  of  160  was  reported  for  coke  cars, 
which  totaled  5,190. 


Mine  Fatalities  for  April  Fell  with 
Closing  of  Many  Operations 

A  SMALLER  number  of  fatalities  at  coal  mines  during 
April  was  the  natural  result  of  the  closing  down  of 
many  mines  throughout  the  country  by  the  general  strike 
which  began  April  1.  Reports  received  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  show  72  accidental  deaths  during  the  month, 
as  compared  with  164  during  the  same  month  last  year.  All 
of  the  72  fatalities  were  at  bituminous  mines,  while  of  the 
164  fatal  accidents  in  April  a  year  ago  55  were  at  the  an- 
thracite mines  in  Pennsylvania  and  109  at  bituminous  mines 
throughout  the  country.  The  fatality  rate  for  April,  1922, 
was  4.56  per  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  mined,  based 


upon  an  output  of  15,780,000  tons.  No  anthracite  coal  was 
produced  during  the  month  except  about  24,000  tons  of 
steam  sizes  dredged  from  the  rivers.  For  April,  1921,  the 
fatality  rate  was  3.96  for  bituminous  mine.s,  7.14  for  anthra- 
cite mines,  and  4.65  for  both  classes  of  mines  combined.  The 
production  in  April,  1921,  was  27,553,000  tons  bituminous 
and  7,703,000  tons  anthracite. 

During  the  past  nine  years  (1913-1921)  the  month  of 
April  has  averaged  222  fatalities,  with  an  average  produc- 
tion of  41,529,000  tons  of  coal,  indicating  a  fatality  rate  of 
5.35  per  million  tons  mined.  For  bituminous  mines  alone 
the  9-year  rate  for  April  was  5.09,  while  for  anthracite 
mines  it  was  6.57.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bituminous 
rate  for  April,  1922,  while  higher  than  for  the  same  month 
last  year,  is  lower  than  the  average  for  that  month  during 
the  past  nine  years. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1922,  648  coal  miners  have 
lost  their  lives  by  accidents  in  the  mines,  as  compared  with 
658  durng  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  These  figures 
represent  fatality  rates  of  3.89  and  4.13,  respectively,  for 
each  million  tons  of  coal  produced.  If  the  anthracite  figures 
for  April  of  both  years  be  excluded,  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year  show  a  fatality  rate  of  3.89  per  million 
tons  as  compared  with  3.98  for  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago. 

The  causes  of  the  accidents  during  the  past  four  months, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  coal  mined,  present 
no  striking  features,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  ago,  other  than  those  pointed  out  in  the 
monthly  report  for  March.  The  fatality  rate  from  gas  and 
dust  explosions  is  still  much  higher  than  that  for  the  first 
four  months  last  year  or  for  the  entire  year  1921;  in  fact, 
it  is  more  than  twice  as  high.  All  of  the  other  main 
causes  of  accidents,  however,  show  reduced  fatality  rates, 
particularly  in  the  number  of  fatalities  due  to  explosives 
and  electricity. 

No  large  disasters  occurred  during  April,  all  of  the  re- 
ported fatalities  being  those  usually  classified  as  normal; 
in  other  words,  no  single  accident  killed  as  many  as  five  men. 


COAL-MINE  FATALITIES  DURING  APRIL,   1922,  BY  CAUSES  AND  STATES 
(Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Published  by  Coal  Age) 
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Restrict  Opening  of  New  Mines,  Says  G.  S.  Rice, 
To  Overcome  Intermittency  in  Coal  Industry 


BELIEVING  that  basic  readjustments  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry will  grow  out  of  the  strike,  George  S.  Rice, 
chief  mining  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  administration  officials  deal- 
ing with  the  strike  situation  the  plan  which  he  has  advo- 
cated for  several  years  looking  to  temporary  restraints  in 
the  opening  of  new  coal  mines.  He  believes  thaJt  intermit- 
tency in  the  coal  industry  will  continue  until  the  development 
of  the  coal  indiistry  is  brought  into  step  with  the  country's 
coal  requirements.  Mr.  Rice  expresses  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject as  follows: 

"I  propose  a  temporary  restraint  in  the  opening  of  new 
bituminous  or  sub-bituminous  mines  which  intend  to  enter 
into  interstate  business,  by  withholding  track  connections 
and  car  service  until  the  prospective  operators  demonstrate 
in  open  court  proceedings  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  there  is  need  of  additional  coal  production  for 
the  fuel  needs  in  the  districts  served  by  the  railroad  or  rail- 
roads which  could  provide  connections  for  a  prospective  mine. 

"Striking  features  of  the  situation  are  the  continued  in- 
crease in  coal  production  or  consumption  of  the  country  and 
the  more  rapid  rise  in  mine-employee  production  capacity, 
which  has  exceeded  the  consumption  each  year  from  125,- 
000,000  to  .300,000,000  tons,  based  on  the  average — 210,- 
000,000  tons  in  1921,  or  40  per  cent  in  excess  of  needs. 

"Obviously  such  conditions  lead  to  industrial  instability, 
bankruptcy  of  companies,  and  forced  idleness  of  employees, 
who  must  have  high  wages  to  compensate,  and  consequent 
increased  cost  of  coal  to  consumers.  Because  of  the  ex- 
cessive competition,  there  is  loss  of  resources  through  mining 


only  the  best  and  more  cheaply  mined  coal  beds  or  portions 
of  coal  beds. 

"No  other  basic  remedy  for  these  evils  appears.  Trade 
combinations  are  obnoxious  as  well  as  illegal.  Govern- 
ment control  is  believed  not  to  be  good,  and  was  not  suc- 
cessful, economically  speaking,  even  under  the  paternal 
government  in  Germany. 

"Under  the  proposed  method  the  restraint  would  not  be 
a  real  handicap  to  owners  of  mineral.  They  would  benefit 
in  the  long  run,  as  fortunately  the  restraint  would  not  have 
to  extend  for  longer  than  a  few  years.  This  is  because  the 
consumption  of  the  country  has  increased  rapidly.  An  even 
larger  factor  is  the  depletion  of  existing  mines.  Twenty 
years  represents  the  average  lifetime  of  a  bituminous  mine, 
so  that  approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  mines  are  worked 
out  each  year.  This  is  a  decrease  in  productivity  at  the 
present  time  of  25,000,000  tons.  This  plus  the  present  rate 
in  consumption  increase  makes  a  total  of  approximately 
33,000,000  tons  capacity  supplied  each  year  by  new  mines. 
Hence  in  five  years  if  no  new  mines  are  opened,  the  pro- 
duction would  fall  below  the  projected  average  consump- 
tion line.  This  would  manifestly  be  carrying  the  production 
capacity  too  low.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  check  new  de- 
velopment only  two  or  three  years,  leaving  an  excess  ca- 
pacity of  100,000,000  tons  for  peak  loads  of  consumption  or 
for  special  emergencies. 

"I  can  see  no  other  remedy  without  comprehensive  gov- 
ernment control,  which,  it  is  feared,  would  mean  destruction 
of  initiative  of  competition  and  undoubtedly  would  be  ob- 
jectionable to  the  majority  of  the  people." 


CHART  ILLUSTRATING  ANNUAL  INCREASE   IN  BITUMINOUS  AND   SUB-BITUMINOUS  PRODUCTION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  ANNUALLY  FROM   1900  TO  DATE,  IN  SHORT  TONS;  ALSO  LABOR  STATISTICS 
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Possibilities  of  General  Price  Conference  Eclipse 
Interest  in  Reduction  of  Freight  Rates 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


DURING  the  last  week  the  interest  of  the  coal  industry 
has  been  centered  on  WashLngrton  more  than  at  any 
time  since  the  days  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  The 
price  conference  called  by  Mr.  Hoover  is  expected  to  be  a 
memorable  gathering.  It  is  a  great  experiment  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  see  how  far  an  industry  can 
go  in  regulating  itself  in  a  time  of  emergency.  As  Mr. 
Hoover  frankly  states,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  law  with 
which  to  compel  operators  to  participate  in  this  experiment. 
It  is   entirely   a   unanimous   consent  proposition. 

While  many  conditions  are  favorable  for  such  an  under- 
taking, there  is  a  fundamental  weakness  in  that  non-union 
operators  are  not  accustomed  to  co-operation  among  them- 
selves. The  union  operators  have  had  to  negotiate  wage 
scales  and  undertake  other  joint  activities.  This  is  the 
first  time,  however,  that  the  non-union  operators  have  been 
called  together  for  a  united  effort.  It  is  admitted  that  this 
makes  for  difficulties  in  organization.  There  will  be  more 
trouble  in  selecting  the  leaders  and  more  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing unified  action. 

Speculation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  general  price 
conference  has  been  the  matter  uppermost  in  the  thought 
and  discussion  in  coal  circles  during  the  week.  It  has  even 
eclipsed  interest  in  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reducing  freight  rates,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  means  the  saving  of  some  $75,000,000  per 
year  in  the  amount  paid  for  freight  on  coal.  The  decision 
means  that  if  the  railroads  are  correct  in  their  statement 
that  the  average  rate  paid  on  coal  in  1921  was  $2.27  per 
ton  it  reduces  the  average  freight  rate  to  $2.05  per  ton. 
If  the  railroads'  calculation  that  the  average  freight  charge 
on  coal  was  $113.50  per  car  in  1921  is  correct,  it  means 
that  the  rate  will  be  $102.50  per  car  when  the  new  rates 
go  into  effect. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  that 


has  had  such  a  tranquilizing  effect  on  prices.  Some  are 
inclined  to  give  most  of  the  credit  to  Mr.  Hoover,  but  there 
can  be  no  denying  that  the  sharp  increase  in  production 
has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  situation.  On  May  26 
500,000  tons  of  coal  were  en  route  to  Hampton  Roads. 

Practically  all  the  increase  in  production  came  from  the 
middle  Appalachian  region.  Advices  from  Alabama  and 
from  southern  Virginia  are  to  the  effect  that  they  could  mine 
much  more  coal  if  the  orders  for  it  were  forthcoming. 

While  production  is  running  around  the  5,000,000-ton 
mark,  it  still  is  a  million  tons  behind  the  estimated  produc- 
tion for  the  first  week  of  the  strike — to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  eighth  week  of  its  duration.  The 
operators  who  declared  before  the  strike  that  the  non-union 
fields  could  produce  at  least  6,000,000  tons  from  April  1 
on  defend  their  estimate  by  stating  that  it  would  have 
been  realized  had  there  been  a  market  for  that  amount 
of    coal. 

Advices  reaching  official  Washington  are  to  the  effect 
that  some  defections  fiom  the  union  are  continuing  in  the 
Connellsville  district,  in  the  New  River  field  and  in  Tennes- 
see and  southeastern  Kentucky,  but  the  numer  of  union 
men  who  have  gone  back  to  work  constitute  too  small  a 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  strikers  to  be  of  any 
great  significance. 

With  the  distribution  structure  warped  by  the  flow  of 
coal  along  abnormal  routes,  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  wide  ranges  in  delivered  prices  of  coal.  If  coal  moves 
from  Alabama  to  Chicago,  the  freight  rate  necessarily  must 
be  added,  making  for  a  much  higher  price  than  would  be 
paid  at  tidewater  points  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

So  far  as  Washington  had  been  advised  late  last  week, 
no  organizations  for  the  pooling  of  purchasing  had  been 
prefected,  with  the  exception  of  the  railroads'  committee  in 
Chicago. 


Mining  and  Electrical  Engineers  Discuss 
Coal-Mine  Power 

SHOULD  a  coal  mine  buy  its  electric  power  or  develop  its 
9wn?  This  question  was  approached  from  many  angles 
by  well-informed  and  incisive  thinkers  at  the  joint  meet- 
ing, May  22,  of  the  Chicago  sections  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  with  the  West- 
ern Society  of  Engineers  at  the  Society's  rooms  in  Chicago. 
The  burden  of  opinion  advanced  in  addi-esses,  papers  and 
discussions  appeared  to  be  that  the  biggest  mines  can 
profitably  maintain  individual  or  group  power-generating 
station  of  their  own,  while  those  of  middle  size  may  or  may 
not,  depending  upon  the  case  with  which  they  can  get 
service  and  upon  local  conditions,  but  that  the  small  mine 
almost  invariably  should  be  a  power  purchaser. 

The  case  for  purchased  power  was  presented  mainly  by 
J.  Paul  Clayton,  vice-president  of  the  Central!  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co.,  of  Springfield,  111.,  and  in  a  paper  by 
J.  C.  Damon,  of  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  read  by  W.  D.  Cameron,  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
W.  C.  Adams,  of  Allen  &  Garcia,  set  forth  that  there  is 
a  place  for  both  purchased  power  and  locally  developed 
power  and  that  each  should  be  recognized  in  its  own  field. 
A  discussion  written  by  C.  M.  Garland,  of  Chicago,  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  Nason  Coal  Co.,  who  built  the  power 
plant  of  the  Nokomis  mine,  and  which  was  read  by  F.  G. 
Fabian,  secretary  of  the  A.  I.  M.  M.  E.,  held  that  the 
costs  of  locally  developed  power  estimated  by  Mr.  Damon 
and  Mr.  Clayton  were  far  too  high.  Mr.  Garland  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  spirited  debate  by  his  statement  that  the 


Nokomis  mine  generates  current  at  0.27c.  per  kilowatt 
hour,  which  is  about  one-third  of  what  is  accepted  as  the 
normal  cost.  Both  Andrews  Allen  and  John  A.  Garcia, 
of  Allen  &  Garcia,  spoke,  as  did  Carl  Lee,  electrical  en- 
gineer for  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 

The  main  arguments  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Damon  for 
purchased  power  were  that  mines  were  relieved  of  making 
large  capital  investments  in  power  plant,  that  they  got 
more  dependable  service  during  times  of  strikes  and  other 
periods  of  stress  and  that  the  power  cost  per  ton  of  coal 
mined  was  lower.  Central  stations,  they  said,  can  operate 
at  higher  efficiency  because  they  have  a  larger  and  more 
specialized  engineering  force,  giving  their  entire  time  to 
the  question  of  power,  and  because  the  diversified  load 
running  from  lighting  at  night  to  power  by  day  makes 
for  higher  efficiency  than  any  average  mine  power  plant 
could   attain. 

Material  developed  at  this  meeting  on  the  question  of 
mine  power  will  appear  in  later  issues  of  Coal  Age. 


How  Come? — Although  the  mines  of  Indiana  were  idle  all 
the  month  of  April,  a  survey  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Industrial  Board  during  that  month  shows  the  coal  industry 
second  in  the  list  of  accidents  during  the  thirty-day  period. 
The  automobile  industry  had  301  accidents  and  the  coal 
mining  industry,  242. 

Alabama  Mine  Explosion  Kills  Eleven  Men. — Fire 
damp  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  an  explosion.  May  26, 
at  Acmar  No.  3  mine  of  the  Alamaba  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  St. 
Clair  County,  Alabama.  Eleven  men  were  killed  out  of 
eighty-two  at  work.     Little  property  damage  was  done. 
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Eighth  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


INTEREST  in  the  strike  itself  in  its  eighth  week  was 
eclipsed  by  the  phenomenon  of  the  sharp  downward 
turn  in  prices,  accompanied  by  the  highest  production — 
approximately  5,000,000  tons — reached  in  any  week  since 
April  1. 

In  anthracite,  where  for  two  months  and  a  half  operators 
and  miners  have  been  in  regular  conference,  there  is  an 
absolute  deadlock.  The  operators  have  stated  their  reasons 
for  demanding  a  decrease  in  wages  and  the  miners  refuse 
to  consider  anything  but  their  original  proposals,  which  call 
for  a  20-per  cent  increase.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
situation  in  anthracite  will  be  allowed  to  drift  much  longer. 
The  next  move  is  for  one  side  or  the  other  to  request  the 
friendly  office  of  the  government  as  arbitrator.  This,  it  is 
expected,  will  transpire  before  the  end  of  June. 

In  the  bituminous  field  there  is  not  the  least  suggestion 
of  a  break  in  the  ranks  of  either  the  miners  or  the  oper- 
ators. The  belief  that  Frank  Farrington  stood  ready  to 
break  loose  from  the  International,  defy  Lewis  and  his 
policy  of  national  settlement,  and  put  the  Illinois  miners  to 
work  has  been  thoroughly  dispelled.  It  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally conceded  that  Mr.  Farrington  cannot  deliver  the 
Illinois  miners  even  if  he  would.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  any  large  operator  in  Illinois  to 
break  away  from  the  solid  ranks  of  the  producers. 

Production  in  the  non-union  fields  of  central  Pennsylvania 
is  slowly  increasing.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  extreme 
quietude  in  the  union  fields  has  favored  the  congregation  in 
non-union  fields  of  all  the  best  organizers  If  there  were 
any  difficulties  in  the  union  field  these  organizers  would 
speedily  be  recalled  and  the  situation  in  the  non-union  field 
would  rapidly  be  cleared  up. 


Anthracite  Miners  Reject  Proposed 

Wage  Cut;  Insist  on  Original  Demands 

THE  anthracite  mine  workers  have  formally  rejected  the 
counter  proposal  of  the  operators  for  an  average  wage 
reduction  of  21  per  cent  and  a  five-year  agreement  with 
provision  for  annual  adjustment  of  rates  of  pay  through 
conference  or  arbitration.  In  their  reply,  made  public 
Thursday,  May  25,  the  miners  insist  upon  a  further  con- 
sideration  of    their   original    demands. 

The  statement  of  the  miners  was  made  public  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  of  the  joint  subcommittee  of 
operators  and  miners'  representatives  at  the  Union  League 
Club,  New  York,  and  is  signed  by  John  L.  Lewis,  Inter- 
national president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
and  the  three  district  presidents,  W.  J.  Brennan,  Thomas 
Kennedy  and  C.  J.  Golden. 

Addressed  to  S.  D.  Warriner,  W.  J.  Richards,  W.  L. 
Connell  and  W.  W.  Inglis,  representing  the  operators,  the 
reply,  which  was  lengthy,  stated  that  "to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  the  operators  would  be  to  permit  the  degi-adation 
of  the  miners  in  order  that  the  consumers  of  coal  may 
continue  to  be  unconscionably  exploited  to  the  amount  of 
at  least  .$5  a  ton  by  the  anthracite  monopoly." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  reply  thus  summarizes  the 
attitude  of  the  mine  workers:  "After  a  complete  study  and 
analysis  of  your  arguments  and  supporting  data  we  have 
to  inform  you  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  accept  your 
propositions  and  must  insist  upon  a  further  consideration 
of  our  original  requests  for  changes  in  the  standards  of 
work  and  compensation  which  now  prevail  in  the  anthracite 
coal  mining  industry. 

"We  are  fully  alive  to  and  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  fact  that  not  only  our  interests  as 
well  as  your  own  are  involved  in  the  proper  adjustment  of 
our  differences,"  the  document  proceeds,  "but  also,  as  you 
state,  that  there  is  a  third  group  whose  interests  are 
equally  at  stake  composed  of  the  general  public,  or,  to  be 
more  specific,  of  those  who  use  anthracite  coal  for  domestic 


and  industrial  purposes.  We  thoroughly  realize  also  that 
in  the  long  run  our  own  well-being  as  well  as  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  industry  is  dependent  upon  a  proper 
safeguarding  of  the  public  interest. 

"Furthermore,  we  agree  with  you  completely  that  any 
unwarranted  inflation  in  operating  and  distributing  costs 
which  have  developed  during  the  war  or  post-war  period 
should  be  eliminated  and  corresponding  reductions  in  prices 
to  the  consumers  of  anthracite  coal  should  be  made.  We 
have  i-epeatedly,  during  the  course  of  our  conferences, 
directed  your  attention  to  this  attitude  on  our  part  and 
have  sought  directly  your  co-operation  in  requesting  com- 
plete investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  the  practical  end  in 
view  of  ascertaining  and  eliminating  excess  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  In  this  connection  we  have  submitted 
for  your  consideration  unimpeachable  evidence  that  the 
price  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  domestic  consumer  could  be 
reduced  at  least  $5  a  ton  if  we  could  secure  your  support 
in  practical  measures  for  lowering  freight  rates  to  a  just 
and  reasonable  level  and  in  preventing  the  exaction  of 
needless  and  indefensible  monopoly  profits  and  charges  in 
the  distribution  of  the  anthracite  coal  supply. 

"These  profits,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  you, 
arise  from  three  sources  and  are  in  large  part  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  public:  (1)  From  the  direct  mining 
of  coal;  (2)  from  the  ownership  of  the  anthracite  coal-carry- 
ing railroads,  which  control  coal-producing  companies  min- 
ing four-fifths  of  the  output  of  the  mines,  and  which,  in 
order  to  obtain  large  but  concealed  profits  for  the  anthracite 
monopoly  and  to  prevent  competition  from  independent 
producers,  have  imposed  gi-ossly  excessive  freight  rates  on 
anthracite  coal,  and  (3)  from  the  maintenance  by  the  large 
operators  or  coal-mining  companies  of  separately  organized 
coal  sales  companies  through  which  an  added  heavy  tribute 
is  placed  upon  the  distribution  of  coal.  .  .  . 

"Even  the  extreme  wage  reductions  which  you  propose 
could  not  result  in  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  price 
of  coal,"  the  reply  goes  on,  "and  probably  would  not  bring 
about  any  decline  in  coal  prices  whatsoever.  We  have 
shown  during  our  conferences  by  official  governmental  data 
that  the  labor  cost  incident  to  the  production  of  coal  is 
such  a  small  item  in  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  that 
even  though  wage  rates  were  ruthlessly  slashed  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  right  of  the  workers  to  a  living  wage, 
no  reduction  of  any  consequence  in  coal  prices  could  thereby 
be  secured.  Thus  the  total  labor  cost  in  producing  a  ton 
of  anthracite  is  only  $3.50,  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
retail  price.  Therefore  a  radical  reduction  of  even  21  per 
cent  in  present  wage  rates,  as  you  propose,  would  mean  a 
reduction  of  not  over  75c.  per  ton,  or  only  about  5  per 
cent,  in  the  price  to  the  consumer.  Probably  this  small 
amount  would  be  absorbed  in  the  process  of  distribution 
and  the  consumer  would  receive  no  benefit. 

"These  figures  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  present 
high  prices  of  anthracite  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  in- 
creases in  wage  rates,  for  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal 
is  now  only  $3.50,  whereas  the  increase  in  retail  price 
of  coal  since  1913  has  been  from  8  to  10  per  ton.  .  .  . 

"We  know  that  the  public  wishes  the  miners  to  earn  an 
amount  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  familes 
in  health  and  decency,  according  to  a  reasonably  comfort- 
able American  standard  of  living,  and  are  willing  that  the 
necessary  labor  costs  to  bring  this  about  should  be  paid 
by  the  operators.  Consumers  are  also  entirely  willing  that 
the  operators  should  have  resonable  profits  and  that  the 
anthracite  railroads  should  receive  fair  and  adequate  re- 
turns for  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines  to 
the  markets." 

Contending  that  labor  is  not  a  commodity,  the  reply 
recites:  "We  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  proposing  a  five-year  agreement  and  a  board  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration:    (1)   You  completely  ignored  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  a  saving  wage,  complete  union  recognition,  and 
the  eight-hour  day,  and  (2)  you  accept  the  position  that 
labor  is  a  commodity  and  specifically  provide  that  the 
board  proposed  should  function  on  this  assumption.  .  .  . 

"You  purpose  that  this  basic  wage  for  the  loborer  in 
the  industry  be  reduced  from  $4.20  to  $3  a  day.  On  the 
basis  of  such  a  rate,  the  maximum  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  annual  earnings  would  be  only  $810.  According  to  the 
reports  made  for  you  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  this  amount  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  an  unmarried  worker,  and  would  be 
absoluely  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  any  basis  of 
a  normal  family." 

The  representatives  of  the  operators  took  the  miners' 
reply  under  consideration  and  adjourned  to  meet  on  May  26. 
No  session  was  held  on  that  date,  however,  announcement 
being  made  on  Friday  that  the  joint  committee  had  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  June  2. 

Later  in  the  day  S.  D.  Warriner,  chairman  of  the  op- 
erators' committee,  gave  out  a  statement  in  which  he  said: 

"We  have  stated  from  the  outset — and  we  repeat — the 
granting  of  these  demands  is  an  impossibility  and  a  wage 
reduction  imperative.  Our  attitude  in  this  respect  is  un- 
changed." 


Miners  Return  to  Work  in  Connellsville 
Region  in  Gradually  Increasing  Numbers 

THE  eighth  week  of  the  attempt  to  unionize  the  Con- 
nellsville coke  region  closes  vdth  slight  but  material 
gains  made  by  the  operators  in  increasing  the  region's  out- 
put and  with  further  evidence  that  the  public  has  tired  of 
the  situation.  Following  a  series  of  djTiamitings  of  homes 
of  miners  who  had  refused  to  join  the  walkout,  Sheriff  I.  I. 
Shaw  withdrew  the  permission  accorded  organizers  for 
open-air  meetings.  Future  indoor  meetings  will  be  held 
under  close  supervision  of  the  state  police. 

The  drift  of  non-union  miners  back  to  work  not  only 
continues  but  has  increased  slightly.  The  following  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  plants  have  been  able  to  resume  operations 
on  the  bases  mentioned:  Wynn,  20  per  cent;  Collier,  35  per 
cent;  York  Run,  10  per  cent.  At  the  Leisenring  No.  1 
plant,  where  work  was  resumed  and  stopped  again,  operation 
has  again  started  with  15  per  cent  of  the  normal  force. 

The  Nemacolin  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  has  resumed  at  about  15  per  cent.  The  Mather  Collieries 
Co.,  however,  is  running  normal,  and  the  Crucible  Fuel  Co. 
nearly  so.  The  Thompson  No.  1  plant  of  the  Redstone  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  at  Republic,  is  running  about  15  per  cent. 

The  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Denbo,  which  is  between 
and  close  to  two  union  plants  of  the  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  has 
resumed  at  about  10  per  cent.  The  Alicia  No.  1  plant  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  also  has  started  on  a  10  per  cent 
basis.  The  Linn  mine  of  the  American  Coke  Corporation  is 
working  20  per  cent  of  normal.  The  Warwick  mine  of  the 
Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  resumed  operation  on  about 
a  50  per  cent  basis. 

Ohio  Operator  Offers  Mine  Workers 
60-Per  Cent  Profit-Sharing  Plan 

JW.  BLOWER,  president  of  the  Hisylvania  Coal  Co.,  of 
•  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  operates  a  large  mine  at  Glou- 
ster,  Ohio,  which  is  in  the  Hocking  Valley  field,  made  a 
proposition  to  his  miners  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  mining  circles.  He  has  figured  out  that  he 
can  give  the  miners,  including  day  men  and  in  fact  all  mine 
labor,  60  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  receipts  received  for 
the  sale  of  coal.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  kept  for  operat- 
ing costs  and  the  company  reimbursed  in  the  sum  of  10 
per  cent.  Figuring  over  a  period  of  21  years  he  finds  that 
he  could  do  this  and  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  men. 
Mr.  Blower  is  of  the  opinion  that  loading  of  dirt  and  bone 
coal  will  be  prevented  if  the  loss  in  the  sale  of  the  carload 
falls  partly  on  the  men.  The  miners  have  received  the 
proposition  enthusiastically  and  propaganda  for  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  miners  in  that  district  is  being  cir- 
culated. 


Farrington  Refuses  to  Talk  Peace; 
Is  This  Turning  Point  of  Strike? 

" '^JO"  is  the  flat  answer  of  Frank  Farrington,  presi- 

-1-^  dent  of  the  Illinois  miners,  to  the  recent  letter  of 
the  operators  of  that  state  asking  him  if  he  is  ready  now 
tj  confer  regarding  a  separate  agreement  in  Illinois  be- 
tween miners  and  ovniers.  "We  cannot  meet  you  until  our 
International  union  will  allow  us  to,"  he  says.  This  is  the 
most  definite  thing  Mr.  Farrington  has  said  in  the  inter- 
change of  messages  between  Illinois  operators  and  him- 
self during  the  last  two  months.  And  now  that  this  bit 
of  evidence  is  in,  controverting  the  oft-repeated  opinion  that 
Farrington  and  the  Illinois  operators  were  "in  cahoots"  to 
make  a  deal  whenever  the  time  was  ripe,  wise  coal  men 
are  expecting  a  definite  turn  in  strike  affairs. 

In  Illinois  just  now  the  only  other  feature  of  the  strike 
situation  which  disturbs  is  the  dispute,  fast  coming  to  a 
court  trial,  of  the  engineer  question.  At  the  opening  of  the 
strike,  engineers  stayed  on  their  jobs  according  to  contract 
until  an  argument  arose  because  certain  operators  exer- 
cised their  rights  under  the  contract  and  dispensed  with 
engineers.  Then  a  large  number  quit.  Attorney  General 
E.  H.  Brundage  of  Illinois  decided  the  agreement  justified 
the  operators.  Then  he  wrote  another  decision  practically 
reversing  himself.  Robert  M.  Medill,  State  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  ordered  mine  inspectors 
to  report  any  mine  where  a  hoist  was  being  operated  by 
any  but  a  hoisting  engineer  possessing  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Mine  E.xaminers. 

Thus,  even  though  a  strike  exists  and  the  mines  are  not 
in  operation,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  compel  the  em- 
ployment of  union  engineers  on  the  ground  that  the  mine 
safety  laws  are  being  violated.  As  soon  as  arrests  are 
made  of  company  men  operating  hoists  without  a  certificate, 
test  cases  vnW  be  brought  to  trial  and  fought  to  a  finish. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Farrington's  answer  to  the  Illinois 
operators  follows: 

"Answering  the  letter  dated  May  18  and  signed  by  the 
presidents  of  the  three  operators'  associations  in  Illinois 
and  concerning  the  matter  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  negotiate  a  district  agreement,  I  advise  that  I 
presented  this  letter  to  a  meeting  of  our  district  executive 
board  today  and  that  body  authorized  me  to  notify  you  and 
your  associates  that  the  miners'  district  executive  board 
declines  to  meet  the  operators  in  wage-scale  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  make  a  district  agreement. 

"The  board  also  authorized  me  to  notify  you  and  your 
associates  that  until  the  policy  of  our  International  union 
will  allow  us  to  do  so,  we  cannot  meet  you  in  district  wage- 
scale  conference.  When  the  policy  of  our  International 
union  is  changed  so  as  to  allow  for  district  agreements, 
then  we  shall  gladly  meet  the  operators  in  wage-scale  con- 
ference, but  until  that  time  arrives  we  cannot  do  so." 

Utah's  Trouble  With  Armed  Aliens 
May  Yet  Lead  to  Bloodshed 

THE  strike  situation  in  the  Utah  coal  fields  is  tremulous. 
Only  a  few  of  the  aliens  who  were  ordered  to  surren- 
der their  arms  to  the  officers  of  Carbon  County  have  re- 
sponded and  plans  to  compel  them  to  do  so  are  under  way. 
Many  think  blood  will  be  shed.  Additional  deputies  have 
arrived  on  the  scene,  bringing  with  them  plenty  of  rifles 
and  munitions.  Carbon  County  is  nearing  bankruptcy  after 
maintaining  the  deputies  for  so  long.  State  aid  has  been 
asked.  The  Wattis  mine,  in  the  south  end  of  Carbon  County, 
has  been  reopened  and  will  be  worked  under  the  protection 
of    armed    men.    This  is    expected    to    precipitate    trouble. 


Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  Raises  Wages 

A  VOLUNTARY  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  has 
been  granted  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.  to  coal  miners  in  the  Bimiingham  (.Ala.)  district.  Sev- 
eral thousand  men  will  be  affected.  This  brings  the  rate 
of  pay  of  Tennessee  company  miners  up  to  the  level  of  the 
commercial  mines  in  the  district. 
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National  Coal  Association,  in  Convention,  Adopts 
Labor  Platform;  Nationwide  Support  Given 


LIVELY  discussion,  attendance  that  exceeded  the  expected 
and  concrete  results  marked  the  annual  convention  of 
■^  the  National  Coal  Association  at  Chicago  on  May  24 
and  25.  The  presidency  moved  west,  A.  M.  Ogle,  of  Indiana, 
succeeding  J.  G.  Bradley,  of  West  Virginia.  Gloomy  fore- 
bodings that  the  National  was  in  danger  of  shipwreck 
were  proven  unfounded,  every  section  of  the  country  rising 
to  the  support  of  the  new  administration. 

The  meetings,  which  extended  over  a  day  and  a  half, 
were  largely  devoted  to  routine  business,  the  reports  of 
standing  committees  and  the  election  of  officers.  On  the 
first  day  T.  H.  Watkins,  after  making  his  formal  report 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreig^n  Trade  Committee,  departed 
from  his  text  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  association  in 
general.     He  said: 

"I  speak  plainly  because  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
plain  talk  about  the  future  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion. I  think  this  is  an  abominably  inefficient  industry  in 
the  way  it  is  conducted.  We  won't  get  stabilization  out  of 
this  industry  at  all;  we  have  to  get  the  stabilization  within 
the  industry.  There  are  plenty  of  men  of  ability  in  this 
room  that  don't  work  together.  Of  course,  ther  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

"If  the  National  Coal  Association  is  going  to  be  a  factor 
and  a  success,  its  members  must  work  together — pay  the 
necessary  money  for  this  thing.  I  tell  you  that  the  criticism 
that  is  directed  against  us  is  just  in  a  great  many  ways. 
There  is  in  this  industry  enormous  waste,  especially  when 
we  go  through  such  tremendous  depressions  as  the  country 
suffered  from  last  year.  There  is  no  chance,  the  way  we 
are  organized  today,  to  regularize  our  business,  to  put  a 
clamp  on  it,  with  the  lack  of  information  we  have  and  the 
lack  of  co-operation  that  there  is  in  the  industry  today. 
There  are  so  many  elements  of  production  and  distribution 
and  all  of  that  that  there  is  inevitably  bound  to  be  waste. 

"You  may  know  there  is  waste,  but  you  can't  correct  it 
under  the  present  conditions.  I  have  no  panacea  for  this 
that  will  correct  it  tomorrow.  I  say  that  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  have  to  be  eliminated  from  within.  If  we  don't 
do  it  from  within,  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  experiments 
that  are  dangerous  and  disastrous  to  the  nation  itself,  and 
the  responsibility  is  upon  us  greater  than  upon  any  other 
group.  We  are  servants  of  the  public.  We  have  a  right 
to  be  treated  as  servants — with  proper  return  for  our 
capital,  proper  return  for  the  day's  labor.  We  must  insist 
upon  that,  but  we  must  not  forget  our  obligation  to  society 
as  a  whole." 

Immediately  P.  H.  Penna,  of  Indiana,  rose  and,  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  chair  to  talk  to  Mr.  Watkins'  remarks, 
rather  than  the  subject  of  foreign  trade,  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Watkins  as  to 
the  need  for  a  new,  broad  policy  for  the  National  Coal 
Association.     He  said,  in  part: 

"I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  National  Coal 
Association  must  depart,  in  order  to  be  effective  and  in 
order  to  render  the  greatest  efficiency,  from  its  past  policies. 
I  think  that  in  the  past  few  years  we  have  all  been  up 
against  experiences  that  have  perhaps  caused  us  to  modify 
our  opinions  and  thoughts  and  to  change  our  ideas,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  the  school  of  experience  intelligent  men 
change.  j      -r  j 

"We  started  out  with  this  association  as  an  emergency 
proposition,  and  all  labor  questions  were  taboo  from  discus- 
sions. We  were  not  permitted  to  discuss  them,  and  we 
were  hardly  permitted  to  think  about  them  on  the  quiet  in 
our  meetings.  We  have  had  every  phase  of  opinion  repre- 
sented in  our  coal  association.  We  have  had  the  people  who 
believed  in  collective  bargaining,  and  we  have  had  those 
who  were  opposed  to  collective  bargaining.  We  have  sat 
across  the  table  looking  at  each  other  with  suspicion,  look- 
ing at  each  other  with  doubt,  and  we  have  never  gotten  to 
the  position  yet  where  we  could  clasp  hands  with  our  hearts 
representing  our  interest  in  our  industry. 


"Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  state  plainly  certain  things  and 
not  to  ignore  facts.  We  who  have  believed  in  collective  bar- 
gaining have  looked  with  suspicion  against  our  friends  who 
did  not  believe  in  it,  and  they  in  turn  have  looked  with  sus- 
picion at  us  who  did  believe  in  it;  and  we  perhaps  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  have  questioned  the  sincerity  of 
men's  motives,  and  we  have  been  apart,  and  we  have  not 
been  allowed  to  discuss  that  matter;  it  has  been  taboo,  shut 
off — keep  quiet,  don't  mention  it!  That  must  pass,  gentle- 
men. We  may  disagree,  and  we  may  disagree  positively, 
l)ut  men  will  disagree  and  respect  their  friendship  for  each 
other  even  in  their  disagreement. 

"Today  I.  think  that  the  greatest  menace  to  the  United 
States  of  America  is  that  the  industry  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  a  labor  union  movement.  I  think  it  is  illegal 
and  criminal  per  se.  I  never  felt  that  until  recently. 
Events  have  driven  me  to  that  conclusion.  I  would  like, 
if  I  could,  to  wipe  out  not  only  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  but  all  memory  of  the  institute.  Nobody  has 
worked  for  it  harder  than  I  have;  nobody  has  worked 
harder  in  the  interest  of  collective  bargaining  than  I  have; 
nobody  has  advocated  more  strenuously  the  check-off  system 
in  aid  of  the  collective-bargaining  idea  than  I  have.  I 
wouldn't  do  it  again;  I  come  to  you  today  frankly  and  say 
to  you  just  as  seriously  and  just  as  sincerely  and  just  as 
honestly  as  I  have  worked  in  the  past  that  I  would  not  do 
those  things  because  in  my  opinion  we  have  made  a  mistake. 

Says  Irresponsibility  Is  Union's  Best  Asset 

"I  am  not  saying  that  because  we  are  on  strike;  I  am 
not  saying  that  to  ask  any  sympathy;  we  don't  want 
sympathy;  that  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world.  I  am  saying 
it  to  you  as  man  to  man,  as  I  believe  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take. I  am  ready  to  capitulate  to  that  extent,  and  the 
mistake  is  that  the  labor  end  of  the  business  is  irrespon- 
sible, that  their  irresponsibility  is  their  greatest  asset, 
that  they  spend  their  entire  time  capitalizing  that  asset  to 
our  disadvantage.  I  believe  this,  gentlemen;  I  believe  it 
ill  my  heart,  honestly  and  squarely,  and  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  industry  in  America  must  demand  one 
of  two  things:  First,  that  labor  unionism  become  respon- 
sible like  we  are  responsible,  or  that  we  must  as  American 
citizens,  loyal  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  meet 
every  sacrifice  imposed  upon  us  to  wipe  out  trade  unionism 
in  its  entirety. 

"We  ought  not  any  longer  to  taboo  the  labor  business 
from  our  industry." 

Mr.  Penna's  statement  created  a  great  deal  of  comment, 
apparently  all  favorable.  It  was  therefore  no  surprise  that 
Mr.  Ogle  in  his  address,  on  first  taking  the  chair  as  the 
new  president,  committed  his  administration  to  the  policy 
of  additig  labor  to  the  curricula  of  the  association.  True, 
he  delimited  and  defined  the  scope  of  the  action  of  the  as- 
sociation in  this  respect,  but  he  opened  the  way.  In  the 
following  words  he  stated  the  labor  platform  of  the 
National  Coal  Association: 

"We  could  not  hope  to  make  progress  in  the  advancement 
of  our  industry  without  first  establishing  acquaintance  and 
confidence  among  ourselves,  and  this  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  we  have  made  such  advancement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  acquaintance  and  confidence  that  at  the  present 
time  I  think  we  should  all  feel  assured  of  our  ability  to 
meet  and  successfully  solve  any  problem  that  presents  itself 
to  us.  In  the  past  our  association  has  studiously  avoided 
discussion  of  labor  questions  because  of  the  seeming  wide 
divergence  of  interest  and  view  between  producers  in  the 
non-union  fields  and  producers  in  the  union  fields.  But 
labor  is  the  foundation  upon  which  our  industry  is  built. 

"Gentlemen,  our  retiring  president,  Mr.  Bradley,  ex- 
pressed a  view  that  our  association  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  squarely  any  of  the  broad  economic  problems  that 
might  be  encountered  in  the  industry,  even  though  this 
question  of  labor  might  be  involved.    Many  other  of  our  as- 
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sociates  and  members  have  expressed  this  same  view.  At 
the  present  time  our  industry  is  facing  a  serious  issue 
over  this  question  of  labor. 

"All  the  union  miners  in  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  a  relatively  small  number  in  western  Kentucky,  are  on 
strike,  and  I  feel  that  this  association  should  not  flinch  from 
the  issue  presented  and  should  not  dodge  the  issue.  The 
absence  of  a  full  and  complete  presentation  of  the  attitude 
of  our  industry  on  this  labor  question  has  laid  us  open  to 
severe,  unfair,  and  uninformed  criticism  from  those  not 
acquainted  with  our  situation. 

"I  do  not  suggest  that  the  National  Coal  Association 
should  undertake  to  function  in  making  wage  contracts, 
attempt  to  make  negotiations  of  wage  contracts  or  direct 
negotiations  of  wage  contracts  in  any  district  in  this  coun- 
try, but  I  do  feel  that  we,  as  the  representative  body  of 
this  industry  in  this  country,  can  agree  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples which  will  help  to  guide  us  on  our  way  in  the  solution 
of  our  problems,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  one  or  two: 
First,  that  we  recognize  the  fundamental  and  inherent  right 
of  every  individual  engaged  in  this  industry  or  of  every 
group  or  district  of  individual  producers  to  determine  for 
himself  or  itself  the  policy  in  dealing  with  this  labor  ques- 
tion; and  that  there  should  be  no  quarrel  with  that  district 
after  it  has  made  its  decision;  and  that  there  should  be 
nothing  done  by  other  districts  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
that  district  in  carrying  out  its  policy  after  it  has  been 
determined.  Doesn't  that  answer  the  question  that  has  dis- 
turbed us  about  whether  we  work  non-union  in  some  dis- 
tricts or  whether  we  work  union  in  other  districts? 

"After  agreeing  upon  that  principle :  Second,  that  in  those 
districts  where  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  may 
be  continued,  we  should  support  and  assist  in  every  way 
possible,  where  the  request  is  made  from  that  district,  the 
establishment  of  equal  and  full  responsibility  and  recog- 
nition of  obligation  on  both  sides  and  of  both  parties  to 
the  contract." 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  statistics,  of  which  T.  W. 
Guthrie  was  chairman,  provoked  prolonged  discussion.  The 
history  of  the  efforts  of  the  locals  and  the  national  associa- 
tions to  gather  more  complete  and  regular  statistics  has 
demonstrated  the  apathy  and  hostility  of  many  operators 
to  such  a  program.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  this  feel- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  Representatives  from 
every  Northern  and  Western  coal  field  rose  to  speak  of  the 
advisability  and  necessity  of  adequate  data  on  coal.  Chal- 
lenged by  F.  W.  Wilshire  to  make  their  presence  known,  the 
opponents  of  "fact-finding"  failed  to  come  forward.  It  was 
a  case  of  "the  ayes  seem  to  have  it;  the  ayes  have  it."  But, 
unfortunately,  there  were  less  than  300  at  the  meeting,  of 
the  several  thousand  who  must  participate  in  any  such  pro- 
gram. 

Committees  on  cost  accounting,  publicity,  railroad  rela- 
tions and  government  relations  reported  the  history  of  the 
year.  It  was  announced  that  the  association  organ.  Coal 
Review,  is  now  practically  able  to  pay  its  own  way  fro;m 
advertising.  No  account  of  the  convention  would  be  com- 
plete without  recording  the  fulsome  praise  and  honest 
recognition  accorded  the  salaried  staff  of  the  National  in 
Washington.  The  announcement  that  the  overhead  expense 
of  the  organization  had  been  reduced  from  the  peak  of 
$30,000  per  month  to  $10,000  per  month  was  received  with 
applause. 

The  following  are  the  oflicers  elected  for  the  coming  year : 

President — Alfred  M.  Ogle,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Vice-Presidents — S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  Philadelphia,  Pa  • 
Thomas  T.  Brewster,  St.  I^ouis,  Mo. ;  Ira  Clemens.  Pittsburg,  Kan 

Vice-President  Receiving  Compensation — J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Secretary — W.  B.  Reed,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer — J.  J.  Tierney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Directors 

Geo.  H.  Barker,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Walter  Barnum,   New  York   City. 
C.  E.  Bockus,  New  York  City. 
J.  G.  Bradley,  Dundon,  W.  Va. 
Thos.  T.  Brewster,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
John  S.  Brophy,  Frostburg,  Md. 
J.  C.  Brydon,  Somerset,  Pa. 
Ira  Clemens,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
1j.  C.  Crewe,  LaFoUette,  Tenn. 
E.  Li.  Douglass,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
C.  C.  Dickinson,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
T.  W.  Guthrie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
A.  R.  Hamilton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.Moroni  Heiner,   Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 

P.  C.  Honnold,  Chicago,  111.      " 

W.  H.  Huff,  Denver,  Col. 

Geo.   Heaps.  Jr.,  Dps  Moines,   la. 

S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Jenkins.  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

P.  W.   Lukins,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

E.  C.   Mahan,  Knoxville,   Tenn. 

A.  J.  Maloney,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  M.  Ogle,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Puterbaugh,  McAlester,  Okla. 

R.  M.  Randall,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

S.  H.  Robbins,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  J.   Sampson.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Greenville,  Ky. 

H.  N.  Taylor,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

J.  J.  Tiemey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  H.  Watkins,  New  York  City. 

C.  W.   Watson,   New   York   City    (resigned)  ;   successor,   F.   W. 
Wilshire,  New  York  City. 

D.  B.  Wentz,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
S.  L.  Yerkes,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
W.  F.  Megeath,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Directors  at  Large 

Jolin   A.   Donaldson,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
W.   H.   Cunningham,  Huntington,   W.   Va. 
Philip  H.  Penna,  Terra  Haute,  Ind. 
Michael  Gallagher,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


National  Coal  Association  Takes  Action  to 
Prevent  Coal  Speculation 

THAT  the  substantial  coal  operators  throughout  the 
country  are  determined  on  a  policy  that,  in  so  far  as 
their  individual,  voluntary  effort  within  the  law  may  per- 
mit, will  prevent  speculation  in  coal  during  the  period  of 
the  present  miners'  wage  controversy  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  the  meeting 
last  week  of  the  association  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago: 

"Whereas,  the  National  Coal  Association  earnestly  de- 
sires to  prevent  speculation  in  coal,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  that  wholesalers  and  retailers 
also  are  moved  by  a  similar  desire  and  wish, 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  memfbership 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  as  well  as  all  other  coal 
producers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  throughout  the  country 
are  hereby  urged:  (1)  To  demand  of  every  purchaser  of 
their  coal  that  such  billing  be  given  as  will  guarantee  the 
movement  of  coal  so  sold  directly  through  to  an  actual  coal 
consumer  or  to  a  dealer  for  retail  distribution.  (2)  That 
every  order  taken  shall  state  that  the  coal  bought  is  for 
direct  application  to  a  consumer  or  retail  dealer  and  that 
such  billing  will  be  provided,  and  that  the  coal  when  shipped 
will  not  be  resold  or  reconsigned  in  speculative  transac- 
tions." 

Contrary  to  public  opinion  in  some  quarters,  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion  between  union  and  non- 
union coal  operators  with  respect  to  the  present  imperative 
necessity  of  compelling  contract  observance  by  the  miners 
and  of  seeking  to  guarantee  that  organized  labor  may  not, 
by  arbitrary  or  willful  action,  vacate  the  public  right  and 
the  public  interest,  and  that  there  must  be  acknowledg- 
ment by  such  organizations  of  the  economic  necessities  of 
the  entire  people  rather  than  the  protection  of  privilege 
for  a  special  class  who  apparently  seem  to  be  so  placed 
strategically  that  they  can  compel  public  acquiescence  in 
any  extravagant  or  extreme  policy  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tion may  see  fit  to  lay  down. 


Blizzard  Acquitted  of  Treason  Charge 

WILLIAM  BLIZZARD,  president  of  Subdistrict  2  of 
District  17,  United  Mine  Workers,  charged  with  trea- 
son as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  armed  march  of  miners  on 
Logan  County,  West  Virginia,  last  autumn,  was  found  not 
guilty  by  a  jury  at  Chai-lestown,  Saturday  night.  May  27, 
after  a  few  hours'  deliberation. 

This  indictment  was  one  of  sixteen,  including  charges 
of  murder,  insurrection  and  conspiracy  and  invoking  sev- 
eral hundred  men,  120  of  whom  obtained  a  change  of  venue 
from  Logan  County  to  Jefferson  County.  When  hearings 
of  these  cases  began  nearly  five  weeks  ago,  the  treason 
charge  was  picked  as  the  first  for  trial  and  Blizzard  as  the 
first  defendant.  Evidence  in  his  case  was  begun  just  a 
month  ago. 
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Railway  Fuel  Men  Get  Down  to  Bed  Rock  at  Chicago 

Convention  Discusses  Coal  Economy  from  Many  Angles — Coal  Men 
Take  Active  Part — Peabody  Says  Third  of  Mines  Will  Be  Bankrupted 
in  10  Years — Other  Solutions  for  Coal  Industry's  Problems  Presented 

By  E.  W.  Davidson 

BED  rock  was  reached  in  practically  every  feature  ticular  confidence  in  the  other  6,999  coal  operators  of  the 
of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association's  14th  7,000  in  this  country?  A  revision  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
annual  convention,  which  ran  from  Monday,  May  trust  law  to  permit  any  sort  of  agreements  between  coal 
22,  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  25th,  at  operators  in  regard,  for  instance,  to  running  time,  would 
Chicago.  A  tremendous  amount  of  valuable  work  along  ed-  not  accomplish  anything  beneficial.  With  the  7,000  oper- 
ucational  lines  in  fuel  engineering  held  the  close  attention  ators  mining  under  all  sorts  of  varied  conditions  from 
of  more  than  300  railroaders  and  coal  men  for  eight  long  Maryland  to  Washington  it  seems  incredible  that  any 
sessions.  At  the  end  more  than  one  observer  was  moved  sort  of  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  and  equally  incredible 
to  remark  that  the  convention  had  been  a  most  purposeful  that  any  agreement  would  be  carried  out  even  if  it  were 
and  intense  assemblage.  J.  N.  Clark,  chief  fuel  supervisor  made.  Even  if  production  could  be  restricted  so  as  to 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  was  elected  president,  sue-  distribute  working  time  more  evenly  over  the  year  and  cut 
ceeding  W.  L.  Robinson,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  who  had  down  idle  day  costs,  thereby  maintaining  price  levels  high 
proved  himself  a  popular  and  capable  leader.  Next  year  enough  to  guarantee  a  revenue  to  mine  owners,  the  burden 
the  association  will  meet  in  Cleveland.  would  only  have  been  passed  along  to  the  public  and  nobody 

Part  of  the  coal   men's   share  of   the  program   was   re-  would  be  better  off  in  the  long  run." 

ported  in  these  columns  last  week  but  before   the  end  of  Mr.  Peabody  estimated  the  total  loss  to  both  capital  and 

the  convention  several  men  of  the  industry  contributed  fur-  labor  because  of  idle  days  at  coal  mines  in  this  country  is 

ther.     On  Wednesday  morning  F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  $400,000,000  a  year.     He  arrived  at  this  total  after  figuring 

the  board  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  with  char-  on   a   capital   investment   of   two   billion  dollars    in   mines, 

acteristic    verve,    declared    that    bankruptcy    for    one-third  700,000  men  and  boys  employed,  a  mining  capacity  of  one 

the  bituminous  coal   industry  within   10   years   will   lessen  billion  tons  a  year,  a  consumption  normally  of  500,000,000 

some  of  the  ills  of  the  trade.     T.  H.  Watkins,  president  of  tons   and   an   average   working   time  of   200   days    a  year, 

the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  speaking  the  following  leaving  100  idle  days. 

morning,  took  exception  to  some  of  Mr.  Peabody's  beliefs.  "Based  on  these  figoires,"  said  he,  "and  using  the  experi- 

Earl   Cobb,  president  of  the   Southwestern  Coal   Co.,  made  ence  of  my  own  mines   as  a   guide,  the  estimated   annual 

an    effective    address    on    the    railroad    economies    of    good  loss  to  capital  on  account  of  idle-day  costs   at  all  of  the 

quality  coal.     C.  G.  Hall,  of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  of  Terre  bituminous  mines  in  the  United  States  would  be  as  follows: 

Haute,  Ind.,  and  C.  E.  Lesher,  editor  of  this  magazine,  both      Interest  (at  6  per  cent  for  lOO  idle  days) $40,000,000 

spoke  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Stoek,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  ^^''cTua" VXcfioTlsTl ^ !!  ."^.T.  .^^.^.'^t^^^^^^^                51,968,000 

read  the   year's  report  of   the  association  on  coal  storage.  Depreciation  on   25-Vear  lite  of  mine. .'!!.!."!!! ..'.'!.'     26!666!ooo 

One  of  the  concrete  results  of  the  association's  practical  Taxes  and  insurance  (0.013  on  actual  production,  1921) .       5,278,000 

work  was  the  study  of  the  effect  of  tonnage  rating  and  speed  Total  idle  day  cost  per  annum $123,912,000 

on  fuel  consumption,  in  which  a  method  was  worked  out  After  reviewing  the  well-known  facts  that  coal-mine 
and  reported  by  J.  E.  Davenport,  engineer  of  dynamom-  overdevelopment  was  partly  the  fault  of  railroads  deliber- 
eter  tests  of  the  New  York  Central,  for  determining  the  ately  encouraging  too  many  mines  in  order  to  get  profit- 
speed  for  any  given  weight  of  train  at  which  coal  con-  able  freight  and  to  keep  coal  prices  down  by  competition, 
sumption  is  most  economical.  Illustrating  the  interest  C.  E.  Lesher,  editor  of  Coal  Age,  on  Thursday  discussed 
which  the  association  has  been  able  to  arouse  among  ex-  what  should  be  done  about  it.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to 
ecutives  was  the  paper  read  by  S.  U.  Hooper,  a  Baltimore  solve  the  problem  of  overcapacity  by  a  "labor  trust"  such 
&  Ohio  division  superintendent,  on  "Fuel  Conservation  from  as  essays  to  keep  down  the  number  of  miners  in  the  hard- 
the  Standpoint  of  the  Division  Superintendent,"  and  the  coal  region,  then  there  would  be  too  few  for  periods  of 
address  by  L.  W.  Baldwin,  vice-^president  of  the  Illinois  high  demand,  he  said.  This  would  certainly  keep  the  price 
Central,  on  "Fuel  Conservation."  Papers  were  read  and  of  coal  up.  Elimination  of  mines,  he  said,  is  the  only 
addresses  delivered  on  many  phases  of  fuel  economy  viewed  other  line  of  approach, 
from  many  angles.  But  who  can  select  the  mines  to  be  eliminated  and  what 

u.TT „„.,.„  n„.„„    Tn„            nT. »™  ,.,  /-^.r  i^le  could  be  followed?     If  the  newer  mines  constitute  the 

Railroads  Object  to  Foreign  Matter  in  Coal  „        j„,  „,  t.,      j  4.    i.      u  j.  j  ^.u  ,.    f 

overdevelopment     and  were  to  be  shut  down,  the  cost  of 

A  few  peppery  things  were  said  by  railroaders  about  the  coal  would  mount  25  per  cent,  for  the  huge  new  operations 

foreign  matter  that  often  is  delivered  to  railroads  by  mines,  ordinarily  can  mine  coal   most  cheaply.     Suppose  running 

One  man  told  of  finding  a  keg  of  miners'  blasting  powder  time   were   taken   as   a  yardstick  to   measure  the   fate   of 

delivered  clear  to  a   locomotive  tender  before   it  was   dis-  mines.     Those  with  the  fewest  days  of  operation  per  year 

covered.     Others  complained  of  whole  bucketfuls   of  bolts  would  be   tagged  to  go  and   those   coming  nearest  to  the 

and    washers,   not    to   mention    an    overabundance    of   rock  ideal  of  304  days  a  year  would  be  encouraged  to  do  more, 

and   slate   in   chunks   that   would    break    a    stoker.     C.    F.  The    inexorable    rule    of    nature    would    be    approximated. 

Richardson,  president  of  the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  re-  Youth,  vigor  and  low  cost  would  survive.     The  aged  and 

minded  the  railroad  men  that  even  though  a  mine  operator's  the  weak  would  be  ruthlessly  scrapped.     Truly,  said   Mr. 

intentions   may  be  good,   his  men  constantly  work  in  the  Lesher,  the  theorist  who  tackles   the  job  of  selecting  the 

dark,  and  anyway  mine  labor  often  is  of  low  grade,  making  doomed  mines  has  his  troubles  ahead. 

coal  cleaning  difficult  to  secure,  but  that  it  always  pays  a  The  association  announced  at  the  end  of  the  convention 

railroader  to  have  inspectors  on  the  job  at  the  mine.  that  it  had  pulled  itself  out  of  the  financial  hole.     The  at- 

Ruthless  competition  is  going  to  cure  many  of  the  ills  of  tendance  was  as  large  as  that  of  any  previous  meeting  of 

the  coal   industry,   Mr.   Peabody   told  the   convention  in   a  the  association.    In  addition  to  President  J.  N.  Clark,  these 

brisk  and  forceful  address  Wednesday  morning.     Not  much  officers  were  elected:   Vice-presidents,   M.  A.   Daly,  of  the 

can   be   done   by   any   sort    of   agi-eement,   either    between  Northern  Pacific;   P.  E.  Bast,  of  the   Delaware  &  Hudson, 

miners  and  operators  or  among  operators  themselves,  he  and  J.   W.  Dodge,   of  the   Illinois   Central;   executive   com- 

declared.  mitteemen,  Robert  Collett,  of  the  New  York  Central;  O.  J. 

"You  hear  a  good  deal  about  'gentlemen's  agreements,'"  Brown,   of   the   Boston    &    Maine;    T.   Duff    Smith,    of  the 

said   he.     "What  do  they  amount  to   in  businesses  where  Canadian  National  Railways,  and  J.  R.  Evans,  of  the  Chesa- 

competition  is  keen?     Do  you  think  I  would  put  any  par-  peake  &  Ohio. 
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JVeekly  Review 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  inception  of  the  strike 
a  definite  break  has  occurred  in  the  coal  market. 
Prices,  which  had  steadily  climbed  since  April  1, 
suffered  a  marked  decline  during  the  past  week.  Coal 
Age  Index  of  spot  bituminous  prices  stands  at  269 
on  May  29,  a  drop  of  34  points  from  303  on  May  22. 

Several  factors  are  responsible  for  the  radical  change 
in  the  market.  Following  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
price-stabilization  parley  in  Washington  between  Secre- 
tary Hoover  and  a  group  of  non-union  producers  came 
the  announcement  of  freight  rate  reductions,  amount- 
ing to  10  per  cent,  effective  July  1.  By  the  last  week 
in  May  consumers  reached  the  point  of  open  revolt 
at  stiffening  prices.  In  the  face  of  increasing  produc- 
tion steel-mill  buyers,  protected  for  a  reasonable 
period  by  their  reserves,  withdrew  from  the  market. 
The  Midwestern  railroads  have  been  perfecting  their 
pooling  arrangement  and  have  ceased  stirring  up  the 
market.  Consequently  general  fuel  purchases  are  now 
confined  to  emergency  needs  and  many  buyers  who 
have  the  stocks  for  that  period  will  stay  out  of  the 
market  until  July  1  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  reduced 
freights. 

Quotations  Falling  in  Face  of  Lighter  Market 

The  Connellsville  coal  market  has  flattened  out  with 
the  removal  of  the  Eastern  demand  and  the  withdrawal 
of  steel-mill  orders.  Prices  have  dropped  $1.50  in  the 
last  few  days  and  operators  are  further  reducing  their 
quotations  in  the  face  of  the  lighter  market.  Receipts 
at  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  have  in- 
creased materially  and  all  quotations  are  much  lower. 
Pier  prices  at  Hampton  Roads  are  down  more  than  a 
dollar,  enormous  shipments  are  en  route  from  the 
mines  and  the  cessation  of  buying  interest  at  coastwise 
points  presages  a  difficult  time  in  disposing  of  this  ton- 
nage. West  Virginia  spot  prices  broke  late  last  week 
in   nearly   all  districts. 

The  only  sections  where  demand  is  sustained  or  has 
improved  are  in  the  Alabama  field  and  in  the  North- 


western market.  Emergency  rates  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished from  Alabama  mines  to  points  usually  supplied 
from  the  Central  Competitive  Field.  Inquiries  are 
more  numerous  and  while  prices  are  unchanged  there 
is  a  firmer  tone  noticeable.  Docks  at  the  Head-of-the- 
Lakes  are  experiencing  a  better  demand  with  stiffening 
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prices,  as  the  Iron  Range  is  taking  more  tonnage.  Sup- 
plies will  not  last  more  than  90  days  and  out-of-ter- 
ritory  shipments  have  aroused  many  regular  dock 
customers  to  the  advisability  of  at  least  laying  in  a 
small  surplus. 

Production  is  showing  a  marked  increase  and  while 
the  coal  is  readily  marketed,  it  is  being  sold  under 
price  and  other  conditions  which  make  speculation  diffi- 
cult. Unbilled  coal  at  the  mines  has  been  reduced  to 
normal.  At  the  closed  union  operations  there  are  still 
a  few  cars  on  hand,  but  these  are  either  held  against 
contracts   or  are  of  the  less-wanted  grades. 

BITUMINOUS 

"The  eighth  week  of  the  coal  strike  opened  with  a  decided 
increase  in  production,"  says  the  Geological  Survey.  "The 
returns  so  far  received  indicate  an  output  of  soft  coal  close 
to  5,000,000  tons.  Production  of  anthracite,  however,  re- 
mains practically  zero. 

"Pinal  reports  for  the  seventh  week  of  the  strike  (May 
15-20)  show  an  output  of  4.472,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
and  8,000  tons  of  anthracite,  a  total  of  4,480,000  tons.     In 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(Net  Tonsl 

BITUMINOUS 

Weekended:                         1922 

1921 

May  6  (6)...                            4,164,000 
May  13  ((>)....                      4,433,000 
Mav20(a>.   .                          4,472,000 
Daily  average                            745,000 
Calendar  year                      1  57,600,000 
Daily  av.cal.jT                      1,330,000 

7.391,000 
8,009,000 
7,989,000 
1,332.000 
150,540,000 
1,271,000 

ANTHRACITE 

May  6 6,000 

May  13 7,000 

May  20  (a) 8,000 

1,663,000 
1,938,000 
1,794,000 

<;OKE 

May  13 .                         96,000             69,000 

May  20 100,000              72,000 

Calendar  year 2,594,000        3,061,000 

(a)  Su'^ject  to  revision,  (b)  Re\-i8ed  from  last  report. 
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the  corresponding  week  of  1920  the  combined  output  of 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  was  11,090,000  tons,  and  a 
year  ago  our  mines  were  producing  9,780,000  tons.  Con- 
sidering the  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines  as  a  common 
supply  of  fuel,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  coal  now 
being  raised  is  still  more  than  6,000,000  tons  short  of  the 
weekly  rate  in  a  year  of  active  business,  and  nearly  5,000,- 
000  tons  short  of  that  in  the  year  of  depression,  1921. 

"The  increase  during  last  week  (May  22-27)  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  loadings  on  Monday  exceeded  by 
652  cars  the  highest  figure  previously  reported  since  the 
strike  began.  A  further  increase  on  Tuesday  carried  load- 
ings above  the  15,000-car  mark,  and  the  total  for  the  first 
four  days  of  the  week  exceeds  by  11  per  cent  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  week.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  final 
returns  will  show  an  output  not  far  from  5,000,000  tons. 

let  week    3d  week    4th  week   5th  week   6th  week    7th  week    8th  week 


Mon.... 

11,445 

7.898 

12,131 

11,598 

13,118 

13,366 

14,688 

Tues  ... 

11.019 

10,041 

12.377 

12,160 

13,266 

12,830 

15,026 

Wed... 

11.437 

11,088 

12.622 

12,861 

13,445 

13,422 

14,684 

Thura.... 

11,090 

11,193 

13,266 

13.445 

14,612 

Fri 

11,296 

11,596 

12,362 

12,778 

13,727 

14,036 

Sat 

8,888 

10,194 

11,295 

11,265 

11.454 

12,357 

"The  increase  is  largely  in  response  to  higher  prices  and 
more  active  demand,  calling  into  production  mines  which 
have  hitherto  been  working  only  part  time  in  the  districts 
not  affected  by  the  strike.  To  a  much  smaller  extent  the 
increase  results  from  resumption  of  work  at  rrtines  at  first 
closed  by  the  strike  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  southern  West 
Virginia.  Shipments  are  increasing  slowly  out  of  the 
Connellsville  coke  region  and  the  Kanawha  and  New  River 
fields.  The  region  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  output  is  the  Middle  Appalachian,  where  the  mines 
are  rapidly  approaching  maximum  production." 

Lake  dumpings  were  249,866  net  tons  during  the  week 
ended  May  29—239,650  tons  cargo  and  10,216  vessel  fuel 
— as  compared  with  308,692  tons  in  the  preceding  week. 
Dumpings  for  the  season  to  date  are  1,955,926  tons;  in  1921 
they  were  4,816,486  tons.  About  1,500  cars  daily  are  mov- 
ing to  the  lower  ports,  but  much  of  the  tonnage  is  being 
transshipped  to  Buffalo  and  but  little  is  going  to  the  upper 
docks.  The  Buffalo  market  is  losing  much  of  its  insistency, 
however.  Up  to  May  1  this  year  about  109,000  tons  were 
shipped  to  that  port  for  the  use  of  coke  and  steel  plants. 
In  1920  only  1,000  tons  went  to  this  market. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  declined  to  496  cars 
during  the  week  ended  May  20,  the  lowest  record  for  any 


week  since  the  miners'  strike  in  1919.  Dui-ing  the  coal 
year  ended  March  31  New  England  received  18,356,000  net 
tons,  of  which  8,095,000  came  via  the  all-rail  route.  The 
total  receipts  were  practically  4,000,000  tons  less  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  and  700,000  less  than  in  the  1919-1920 
coal  year.  The  feature  of  the  coal  trade  was  the  increasing 
percentage  obtained  by  Tide. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  declined  to  328,030  tons  during 
the  week  ended  May  25  from  400,756  in  the  preceding  week. 
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There  is  a  heavy  and  growing  accumulation  at  the  piers, 
while  marine  freights  are  wobbling. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  remains  practically  at  the  zero  mark,  aside 
from  a  small  tonnage  of  steam  sizes  dredged  from  the 
rivers.  Absolute  stagnation  prevails  in  the  retail  trade. 
The  freight  reduction  and  the  wage  offer  embodying  a  21- 
per  cent  cut  assure  the  consumer  that  he  has  but  to  bide 
his  time  to  obtain  cheaper  fuel.  Pea  is  the  only  domestic 
size  that  remains  plentiful,  both  at  retail  and  mine  storage 
points.  Buckwheat  No.  1  is  moving  better  and  is  now  the 
only  steam  storage  coal  that  is  easily  available.  Prices  on 
this  size  are  slightly  higher. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  continues  to  increase  slowly. 
Output  during  the  week  ended  May  20  was  100,000  net  tons, 
as  compared  with  96,000  tons  in  the  previous  week.  The 
chief  factor  in  the  increase  was  the  greater  activity  in  the 
Connellsville  region.  Furnace  coke  prices  have  increased 
sharply,  due  largely  to  buying  on  the  ipart  of  one  steel 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Smokeless  lump , . 

Smokele.-s  mine  run 

Smokeless  screenings 

Smokeless  lump 

Smokeless  mine  rim 

Smokeless  lump 

Smokeless  mine  run 

Smokele^  screenings 

*6mokelefl8  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run.. 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)..'. 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)... 
Pool  1  (Navy  Standard) . . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) 
Pool  10(H;Gr.  LowVoI.). 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  LowVoI.). 
Pool  10(H.  Gr.  LowVoI.) 
Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.)   . . 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  11  (Low  Vol) 


Market 
Quoted 

Columbus.  ..■ 

Columbus 

Columbus.... 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cincinnati. . . 

CTincinnati. . . 

Cincinnati. . . 

Boston 

Boeton 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York. .  . 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

New  York. .  . 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore. .. . 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

New  York... . 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 


May  1,  .May  15 

1922  1922 

$3.05  $2.85 
2  40  2.90 
1.75  2  90 
2.75 


2  15 
2.  15 
5.05 
2.60 
3.00 
2.60 
3.75 
3.70 
3.75 
3.25 
3.30 
3.40 
3.00 
3.15 
3.25 


High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  New  York 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  PhUadelphia.'. 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) .. .  Baltimore.  . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus  . . 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus 

W.  Va.  SpUnt  lump Cincinnati. .  '. 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump Cincinnati . .  . 

W.  Va.  mine  run Cincinnati. .  . 

w.  Va.  screenings Cincinnati. 

Hocking  lump Columbus. ... 

Hooking  mine  run Columbus.... 

Hocking  screenings Columbus    . 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland. . . . 


2.70 
3.25 
2.90 
2.75 
6  75 
3  25 

3  75 
3.50 

3^95 

4  00 
4.00 
3.75 
4.00 
3  75 
3.60 
3.75 
3.65 


3.00  ... 

2.90  3.15 

2.65  3  00 

2.00  2.95 

2  75  3.10 

2.75  3.00 

2  40  3,00 
2.20  2  90 
3.05  3.15 
2.90  2.90 
2.15  2.85 

3  25  3.25 


May  22 

1922 
$3.65 

3.30 

3.25 

2  75 

2.75 

3.50 

3.25 

3.15 

7  35 

3.75 

4.25 

3.65 

■4:75 


4.65 
4.75 
4.90 


3   10       3.50       4.75 


3.40 
4.00 
3.60 
3.25 
3.35 
3.40 
3.65 
3.40 
3.25 
3.90 
3.65 
3.50 
3.90 


May  29, 

1922t 
$S.60@  $3. 65 
3.25(51  3.50 
3.00(0  3.50 
3  2S("i  3.50 
3  00!<i.  3  25 
S.i5&  3.60 
3.00®  3. 26 

3.00 
6.00®  6.185 
3.00®  3.26 
3.60®  3.75 
3.25®' 3.50 


3. 66® 

i.OO 

3.25® 

i.UO 

3.16® 

.H.iil 

3.i6@ 

3.75 

3.00® 

3.60 

3.16® 

3.i0 

3  1.5® 

S.iO 

2.50® 

3.01) 

S.OO® 

3.15 

■3.00®  3.25 
2.50®  S.OO 

3.00 
S.iO®  3.60 
3.I5@  3.35 
S.OO®  3.25 
3.25@  3.50 
3.10®  3.50 
S.OO®  3.25 
3.00®  3.25 
3.50®  3.75 
3. .50®  S.60 

3  50  a)  3  eo 


Market 

Quoted 

Cleveland.... 

Cleveland.... 


Mav  1 
1922 
$2.90 
2.90 


2.00 
1.70 
1.85 


Birmingham 
Birmingham 
Birmingham 
Chicago .... 
Chioag  )  ,  .  . 
Louisville. . . 
Louisville. .  . 
Louisville. . . 
Cincinnati.  . 
Cincinnati.  . 
Cincinnati. . 
Kansas  City. 
Kansas  CJity. 
Kansas  City. 
Hampton  Roads. 
week  shown  in  heavy 
3  now  include  New  Ri 


2  75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.90 
2.40 


3.15 
3.15 
3.15 


Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run.. . 
Pitts.  No.  8  screenings . 
Midwest 

Franklin,  III.  lump Chicago 3.45       3.95 

Frankhn.  111.  mine  run Chicago 3.00       3.95 

Franklin.  111.  screenings Chicago 3.00       4.15 

Central.  111.  lump Chicago 2.  75     

Central,  111.  mine  run Chicago 2.75     

Central.  111.  screenings Chicago 2.00     

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago 3.15     

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run Chicago 2.50     ..... 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings. . .  Chicago 2 .  25     

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump C^hicago .....  2 .  60     

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run. .  .  .  (I^hicago 2.60     

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings. . .  Chicago 2 .  40 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville 2.60 

West.  Ky.  mine  run LouisviUe 2 .  60 

West.  Ky.  screenings Louisville. ...  2 .  60 

West  Ky.  lump (I^hicago ,  . 

West  Ky.  mine  run Chicagi> 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump 

Big  Seam  mine  run 

Big  Seam  (washed) 

S.  E.Ky.  lump  . .    . 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings 

Kansas  lump 

Kansas  mine  run 

Kansas  screenings 

•Gross  tons,  f.o.b.  vessel, 

tAdvancee  over  previous 

NOTE— Smokeless  price 


May  15  May  22        May  29 
1922       1922  1922t 

$3.25     $3.90     i3.00&i3.50 
3.25       3.90       3.00®   3.50 


3  00 
3  00 
3.00 
4.25 


3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.60 
3.60 


2.00 
1.70 
1.85 
3.65 
3.50 
3.90 
3.40 
3.40 
3.50 
3.50 


2^65       2.65       2.65 


3.10®  3.36 
3.10®  S.S6 
S.IO®  S.SS 
3.00®  3.25 
3.00®   3.25 


S.OO®  3.25 

3.00®  3.26 

S.OO®  3.26 

S.OO®  3.25 

S.OO®  3.26 

3.26®  3.i0 

3.00®  3. SO 

■1.00®  3.30 

4.00(Sl  4.50 

4.00(3  4.40 

2.60(3»  2.85 
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How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentage  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  fields,  as  re- 
ported by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Table  \'  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

Six  Months  Jan.   I  to  .\pr.  3  to  Week 

July  to  Dec.    Apr.  I.  1922  May  13.  1922  Ended 

1921  Inclusive  Inclusive  May  13 

U.  S.  Total 45.6  55.7  

Non-union 

Alabama 63.5  64.6  719  76  3 

Somerset  County 555  74  9  58.1  227 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 55.3  51.3  37.4  44  9 

Westmoreland 54.9  58.8  69.2  74  6 

Virginia 54.8  59.9  733  83  8 

Harlan 53.3  54.8  46.6  56  6 

Hazard 51.7  58  4  57  9  64  0 

Pocahontas 49  8  60  0  74  0  82  5 

Tug  River 48.1  63.7  78  2  87  0 

Logan 47.6  61.1  70  8  77  8 

Cumberland-Piedmont 46.6  50.6  13  0  18  2 

WindingGulf • 45.7  64.3  67.8  76  2 

Kenova-Thacker 38.2  54  3  76  0  85  9 

N.E.Kentucky 32.9  47.7  58   1  623 

NewRivert 24.3  37.9  9.2  11.3 

Union 

Oklahoma 63.9  59  6  15.1  12  0 

Iowa 57.4  78.4  0.0  0  0 

Ohio,  eastern 52  6  46.6  0.0  0  0 

Missouri 50.7  66  8  0.6  0  5 

Illinois 44  8  54  5  0.0  00 

Kansas 42.0  54.9  10.7  II   0 

Indiana 41.4  53  8  0.0  0  0 

Pittsburght 41.2  39  8  0.0  0  0 

Central     Pennsylvania 39.1  50  2  II   5  115 

Fairmont 35.3  44.0  4  3  5  4 

Western  Kentucky 32.5  37.7  46  0  75.2 

Pittsburgh* 30.4  31.9  0.0  00 

Kanawha 26.0  13.0  1.7  3  8 

Ohio,  southern 22,9  24.3  0.0  0.0 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

t  Union  in  1921,  non-union  in  1922. 

works'  furnace  whose  regular  source  is  on  strike  and  which 
it  is  desired  to  put  in  blast  at  once. 


Creech  Coal  Co.  Denies  That  Henry  Ford 
Has  Purchased  Two  of  Its  Mines 

THE  Creech  Coal  Co.  has  issued  a  denial  of  the  recent 
rumor  that  the  Henry  Ford  interests  have  purchased 
additional  mines  on  Wallins  Creek,  Harlan  County,  Ken- 
tucky, within  a  short  distance  of  the  Banner  Fork  operation, 
which  Mr.  Ford  purchased  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  two  mines 
in  question,  are  at  Twila  and  Low.  It  is  known  that  Mr, 
Ford  has  been  dickering  for  this  property  for  some  time, 
but  the  holders  refuse  to  sell  at  the  price  offered, 

Mr.  Ford  has  made  many  improvements  in  the  Banner 
Fork  mine,  making  it  one  of  the  most  modern  operations  in 
Harlan  County.     Soon  after  he  acquired  the  Banner  Fork 
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Coal  Age  Index  269.  Week  of  May  39,  1983.     Average  spot  price 

for  same  period  $3.25.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  alack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  ob- 
tained was  compared  with  the  averafre  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  In  the  report 
on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918,"  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Pittsbtirgh  Dis- 
trict, Illinois  and  Indiana  prices  not  Included  in  figures  for  last 
week, ) 

property  the  union  attempted  to  dictate  a  policy  to  Mr.  Ford, 
who  promptly  advanced  his  wage  scale,  with  the  result  that 
his  men  abandoned  the  union.  Because  of  the  higher  wages 
offered  at  the  Banner  Fork  mine — $1  per  hour  for  a  10-hour 
day,  against  a  union  scale  of  $3.44  for  eight  hours — the 
Creech  mines  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage  and  have  not 
been  operated  for  some  time,  while  the  Ford  property  is 
running  full  time. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  Coal  at  End  of  Eighth  Week  of  Strike 


June  1,  1922 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


April  Exports  Curtailed  by  the  Strike 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  during 
April  were  greatly  curtailed  by  the 
strike,  714,995  tons  being  shipped,  as 
compared  with  the  March  figure  of 
1,187,313  tons  and  1,443,091  tons  in 
April,  1921.  The  only  increase,  in  com- 
parison with  April  of  last  year  oc- 
curred in  shipments  to  the  West  In- 
dies, Panama  and  Cuba  group.  The 
figures,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce,  are  as 
follows : 

APRIL  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
(Gross    Tons) 


Exports,  bituminous  coal: 
By  rail  to 

April 
1921 

726.093 
8,289 

734,382 

26,805 
19,829 
28,346 

74,980 
30,513 
170,364 
3,470 
5,571 

.      209,918 
61,175 
90,999 
5,413 

157,587 
57,734 
208,490 

.    1,443,091 
368,534 
18,863 

'  80,327 

April 
1922 

453,406 

Mexico 

Total 

By  vessel  to 

16,217 
469,623 
36,956 

Panama 

Cuba 

Total 

France ' 

Italy     .   .. 

9,390 
47,144 

93,490 

57  426 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Total  Europe 

57,426 

Brazil 

Chile 

38,864 
14,908 

Total  South  America 

Egypt 

53.772 
11,226 

714,995 
109,290 
28,413 

16,095 
43,597 

Total  anthracite 

Imports,  bituminous  coal: 
Imported  from: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia 

Other  countries 

8,873 
4 

8,146 
757 

Total  bituminous  coal 

89,204 
2.638 
1.629 

68,695 

Total  coke 

432 

believed  that  these  orders  were  placed 
largely  for  Hugo  Stinnes.  Shipment 
extends  up  to  August.  The  Berlin  Gas 
Works  Co.  has  contracted  for  200,000 
tons  of  second  Durham  gas  coals  at  21s. 
6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  delivery  over  the  same 
period. 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
May  25,  1922 

PROM  HAMPTON  ROADS: 
For  Atlantic  Islands :  Tons 

Nor.     S.S.     Ravnanger,     for    Fort    de 

France   „ 4,925 

For  Cuba: 
Nor.     S.S.     Christian     Michelsen,     for 

Havana    5,570 

For  Italv: 
Nor.   S.S.  Vulcano    8,000 


Imports   op   Coal   in    1913   totaled 

1,578,264  tons;  in  1918  the  total  was 
1,300,958  tons;  in  1919,  903,170  tons; 
in  1920,  1,111,598  tons;  in  1921,  1,122,- 
847  tons.  These  figures  have  just  been 
assembled  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  the  request  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  is 
piloting  the  tariff  bill  through  the  upper 
house. 


British  Get  Heavy  German  Orders 

British  production,  as  cabled  to  Coal 
Age,  was  4,945,000  gross  tons  during 
the  week  ended  May  13,  as  compared 
with  4,765,000  tons  in  the  preceding 
week.  The  price  trend  seems  to  be 
downward,  although  the  export  market 
is  still  active. 

Germany  has  recently  purchased 
1,000,000  tons  of  East  Coast  coals.  It  is 


Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 

Germany — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Ruhr  region  during  the  week  ended 
May  13  was  1,835,000  metric  tons,  ac- 
cording to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The 
previous  week's  output  was  1,561,000 
tons. 

Coal  prices  have  been  raised  about 
30  per  cent,  making  a  minimum  price 
of  925  marks  per  ton  for  Ruhr  coking 
coal,  an  advance  from  700  marks  per 
ton  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  from 
468  in  February.  This  coal  was  priced 
at  107  marks  in  January,  1920,  and  12.9 
marks  in  1914.  Foundry  coke  has  been 
raised  to  1,355  marks.  The  increases 
were  made  necessary  by  a  new  wage 
scale  for  miners,  effective  April  20. 

Italy — The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  on  the  Genoa  market 
at  30s.  6d.,  according  to  a  cable  to 
Coal  Age.  This  is  a  sharp  decline  from 
the  preceding  week's  price  of  39s.  9d. 

Belgium— There  is  a  feeling  of  im- 
provement, even  industrial  descriptions 
showing  more  liveliness.  Important 
orders  have  been  taken  but  at  low 
prices,  buyers  still  controlling  the  mar- 
ket.    In  domestic  kinds  there  has  been 


a  slight  slackening  in  demand  owing 
to  the  mild  weather.  Export  orders  for 
domestic  descriptions  are  still  numerous. 
Spain— The  Central  Hullera  de  As- 
turias  has  fixed  the  following  prices  for 
coke  and  briquets:  Furnace  coke,  40 
pesetas,  free  on  truck,  briquets,  5* 
pesetas. 

Topheavy  Supplies  at  Hampton  Roads 

Sudden  dullness  featured  the  market 
last  week.  Dumpings  at  all  piers  were 
reduced  and  prices  cut  down  75c.@$l. 
This  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  which 
hangs  on  the  investigation  by  Secretary 
Hoover. 

The  Lambert's  Point  Piers  showed 
for  the  month  a  better  total  than  the 
other  two  piers  combined.  Export  busi- 
ness was  reduced  to  the  minimum  with 
shipments  to  coastwise  points  notice- 
ably cut  down. 

Inquiries  have  practically  ceased, 
while  few  quotations  are  being  made, 
consumers  having  withdrawn  from  the 
market  to  all  appearances.  The  an- 
nounced reduction  in  freight  rates  had 
little  effect  here,  since  the  drop  is  only 
about  29c.  or  30c.  per  ton. 

Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

^Week     Ended-' 

May  18  May  25 
N.  &  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point: 

Carsonhand 1.506  3,242 

Tonsonhand 81,382  163.195 

Tons  dumped 177.348  149,582 

Tonnage  waiting 20,000  30,000 

Virginian  Ry.Piers,  Sewalls  Point; 

Carsonhand 929  1,667 

Tonsonhand 46,450  83,350 

Tonsdumped 118,764  84,488 

Tonnage  waiting 20.442  26,250 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Neivport  News: 

Carsonhand 793  1,454 

Tons  on  hand 39,650  72,700 

Tons  dumped 61,706  58,814 

Tonnage  waiting 9,200  7,915 


B  25  1  8  15  2  29  6  B  a)  J7  5  10  n  24  I  8  15  2229  5  E  19  26  2  9  16  2330  1  14  Zl  i 
Moi"         Apr         May        June       Jul^  ^ug.         Sept        Oct 


Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Ton* 

PIERS 

May  20  May  27t 

Pool    9,  New  York $8.00(S$8.35  n.S5®$7.B0 

Pool  10,  New  York....          8.00  7.00®  7. S5 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia..    7.15(a    7.50  6.75®  7.00 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia..    6.95ciii  7.45  6.50®  6.75 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia..   7.45(3^  7.70  7.00®  7.S.5 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...    7.00(5)   7.25  6.00®  (:.25 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds  7.00fa>   7.25  6.00®  6.50 

Pool    2.  Hamp.  Rds...   6.75(n    7.00  6.00®  6. SO 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York...  ,$8.  20(0  $8.50  $7.e0@$7.S0 

PoollO,  New  York ...  .          8.25  7.U@7.56 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia..    7  40(o    7.65  7.05®   7 .So 

Poo!  10,  Philadelphia..    7.25(S    7.55  6.«0@   7.00 

Pool    1,  Hamp.  Rds...          7.25  6.S5®6.oO 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...          7.00  6.25®  6.50 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 43s.  f.o.b.  43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..  57s.  6d.  f.o.b  57s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 43s.  f.o.b.  43s.  fob. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b.  50s.  fob. 

Welsh,  Genoa 43s  t.i.b.  43s.t.i.b. 

Welsh.  Meesina 41s.  f.o.b.  4l3.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Algiere 41s.f.o.b.  41s.f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pemambuco....     65s.  f.o.b.  65s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia 65s.  f.o.b  65s.  fob. 

Welsh.  Madeira 42s.  6d.  f.a.s.  42s.  6d.  fas. 

Welsh,  Tcneriffe 40s.  6d.  f.a.s.  40s.  6d.  fa  s. 

Welsh,  Malta 44s.  6d.  f.o.b.  44s.  6d.  fob. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas 40s.  6d.  f.a.s.  40s.  6d.  f .a  s. 

Welsh,  Naples 38s.  f.o.b.  38s.  f.o.b.l 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  f.o.b.  52s.  6d.  f .o  b. 

Welsh,  SinBanore 57s.  6d.  f.o.b.  57s.  6d.  f  o  b. 

Port  Said 51s.  6d.  f.o.b  5l3.'6d  fob. 

Alexandria 438.  ,/'';, 

Capetown 35s.  3d.  35s.  3d. 

Current   Quotations   British  Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Ouotaliont  by  Cable  to  Coal  Age 

Cardiff  :                           May  20  MayJ27t 

Admiralty,  Large 28s.6d.@  28s. 9d  S7s.  9d.®l8.':. 

Steam,  Smalls 19s.@20s.  lSs.6d.@19s. 

Neweastle:  „    .  .  ^  «. 

Best  Steams 23s.  23s.Sd.@2«.. 

Beet  Gas 238.^243.  SSs.6<l. 

Best  Bunken 22s.6d.  22s.6d.("  23s. 

t  Advances   over  previoxiB  we«k  abown    in  heav 

type;  declines  in  italics. 
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Rush  Demand  Ends  Abruptly; 
j|Railroads  First  to  Withdraw 

Since  Price  Conference,  Purchases  Are 
for  Emergencies — Events  of  Week 
Relegate  Rate  Decision  to  Back- 
ground—If Able,  Buyers  Will  Hold 
off  Till  Cut  Is  Effective. 

SHARP  price  declines  featured  the 
past  week.  The  Washington  con- 
ference doubtless  was  the  factor 
which  caused  the  abrupt  withdrawal 
of  consumer  demand.  The  first  eas- 
ing came  from  the  railroads,  which 
apparently  had  reached  their  price 
limit.  Emergency  purchases  are  the 
rule  today  but  the  number  of  these 
are  increasing  as  consumers  are 
gradually  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
placing  orders  for  current  needs. 

Anticipated  as  the  announcement 
of  the  freight  reduction  was,  its  im- 
portance was  discounted  further  by 
the  strenuous  events  of  the  week's 
coal  market.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  consumers  whose  reserves 
will  stand  the  drain  will  stay  out  of 
the  market  until  they  can  avail  them- 
selves of  this  reduction  after  July  1. 


Stoyestown,    Somerset    County,    where 
more  than  100  miners  quit  on  May  24. 

Unsold  cars  in  the  field  dropped  dur- 
ing the  week  from  900  to  800  and 
prices  for  high-grade  low-volatile  coal 
dropped  50c.@75c.  and  now  range  $3.25 
@$3.50.  A  leading  operator  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  mines  in  northern  Cambria 
County,  whose  mines  have  been  in  oper- 
ation, is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  miners  are  getting  tired  of 
the  delay  and  are  becoming  anxious  to 
return  to  work. 


NEW   YORK 

The  belief  that  coal  prices  might  be 
"Garfieldized"  together  with  the  freight 
reduction  has  had  its  effect  upon  the 
situation.  The  easing  off  of  quotations 
continues.  There  is  considerable  fluctu- 
ation, however,  quotations  changing  fre- 
quently. 

The  low  prices  have  failed  to  arouse 
any  enthusiasm  among  the  buyers. 
With  most  of  the  coal  that  was  on 
tracks  around  April  1  marketed  some 
producers  looked  for  a  stiffening  of 
prices  by  the  middle  of  the  week.  On 
May  26  there  were  nearly  1,800  cars 
at  the  piers  but  there  were  said  to  be 
orders  on  hand  that  would  reduce  this 
number  by  500.  Considerable  of  this 
coal  was  said  to  be  unclassified  and 
wagon   mine   product. 

Loaded  boats  were  quoted  as  low  as 
$6.50,  alongside,  but  the  better  grades 
were  quoted  $7.25@$7.55.  High-vola- 
tile Pittsburgh  coals  were  quoted  $2.90 
(S)$3.25. 

Southern  coals  continue  to  come  for- 
ward in  good  volume  on  a  basis  of 
$6@$6.25,  Hampton  Roads.  The  boat 
rates  range  from  8.5c.  for  small  boats 
to  $1.20  for  steamei-s.  .\nother  of  the 
large  railroads  is  said  to  be  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Lackawanna  and 
is  buying  considerable  Southern  coal. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

A  slight  increase  in  production  was 
reported  during  the  eighth  week  of  the 
strike,  when  2,851  cars  were  loaded, 
compared  with  2,823  the  week  previous. 
Gains  are  reported  at  Revloc  where  110 
miners  have  returned  to  work.  A  loss 
is   reported    at    the    Reading   mines    at 


PHILADELPHIA 

Soft  coal  has  gone  through  a  week 
of  muddled  conditions.  The  proposed 
freight  reduction  feature  seemed  to 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  trade. 
The  movement  of  prices  was  the  stir- 
ring feature,  there  being  at  one  time  a 
sudden  drop  of  $1@$1.50  on  spot  coal. 
One  leading  shipper  characterized  it  as 
another  buyer's  strike,  as  the  big  con- 
sumers seem  to  let  down  in  their  efforts 
to  get  coal  all  at  once.  It  has  been  a 
question  from  the  first  just  how  far  the 
heavy  users  would,  or  could  go,  and  $5 
seems  to  have  been  the  limit. 

The  first  easing  off  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  railroads,  who  when  coal 
was  offered  around  $4,  ceased  buying. 
This  left  a  considerable  amount  of  coal 
free  and  the  smaller  consumer  was 
solicited  strongly  to  buy,  but  even  here 
there  were  few  sales.  However,  the 
best  judgment  would  seem  to  dictate 
that  with  weekly  production  only  mod- 
erately increased  and  consumption  go- 
ing ahead,  there  is  liable  to  be  an  early 
re-action  to  higher  figures. 

High-grade  coals,  especially  Pool  1, 
continued  to  be  hard  to  find,  even 
though  prices  did  drop,  and  it  was  the 
coals  in  Pool  11  and  lower,  together 
with  the  unclassified,  that  was  mostly 
to  be  had. 

An  odd  feature  is  that  despite  the 
generally  admitted  softening  of  prices, 
there  is  still  a  good  sprinkling  of  quo- 
tations at  $5@$5.50.  Some  very  small 
producers  evidently  are  figuring  that 
the  sagging  market  is  only  to  be  of 
short  duration,  and  continue  to  offer 
a  single  car  at  top  figures. 

BALTIMORE 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hoover  move  to  keep  down  the  prices 
is  ait  least  temporarily  successfisl.  At 
this  wa-iting  some  operating  interests 
are  offering  lower  grade  coals  around 
$3,  while  good  grades  are  running  $3.15 
@$3.40  for  the  most  part.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  first  grade  coal  in  the  mar- 
ket, except  some  of  the  Navy  Standard 
coal  reaching  here  by  barge  from 
Hampton    Roads. 

The  success  of  the  effort  to  drive 
down  the  price  of  coal  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  con- 
sumers who  were  very  actively  in  the 
field  for  supplies  have  become  con- 
vinced that  they  are  to  get  cheaper 
coal.  No  matter  what  the  decision  in 
Washington  it  will  probably  take  some 
days  at  least  before  the  situation  shakes 
itself  down  to  a  practical  basis.  On 
top  of  this  quite  a  few  consumers  who 
can  afford  to  hold  off  until  after  July  1 
will  undoubtedly  do  so  to  get  the  ben- 
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efit  of  the  ten  per  cent  cut  in  rail  rates. 
Meanwhile  the  majority  of  operators 
are  standing  fast  and  not  a  few  with 
coal  to  sell  are  reftising  to  meet  the 
present  cut  in  prices  to  as  low  as  $3. 

F.\IRMONT 

Production  in  the  Fairmont  region 
was  fluctuating  somewhat  during  the 
seventh  week  of  the  strike  but  it  was 
larger  than  during  the  preceding  week. 
There  wei-e  at  least  128  mines  working, 
substantial  gains  being  made  in  the 
number  of  mines  at  work  on  the  Monon- 
gah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  although 
there  were  more  mines  running  on  the 
Charleston  Division  than  on  any  other 
road.  Demonstrations  against  non- 
union miners  and  attacks  upon  them 
were  becoming  somewhat  more  numer- 
ous and  there  was  also  some  destruc- 
tion of  propei-ty. 


UPPER  POTOMAC 

There  was  comparatively  little  change 
in  conditions  in  the  Upper  Potomac 
during  the  seventh  week  of  the  strike 
except  as  to  prices,  there  being  less 
snap  to  the  market  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  witnessed.  Where  conditio!^ 
connected  with  the  strike  permitted, 
mines  were  being  operated  to  capacity 
and  production  was  on  a  little  larger 
scale. 


West 


DENVER 

With  a  scanty  supply  of  slack  in 
the  state,  partly  on  account  of  m- 
creased  demand  for  lump  coal  and  also 
because  of  lack  of  production  caused  by 
strike  conditions,  many  operators  are 
screening  slack  from  mine  run  and  are 
also  ci-ushing  the  mine  run  coal  in 
order  to  supply  their  contracts.  The 
slack  price  ranged  $2@$2.50  per  ton; 
lump,  $5;  nut,  $4.50  and  mine  run, 
$3.50.  ^  _.. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Canon  City 
district  is  shut  down  on  account  of  the 
strike  and  little  change  is  shown  at 
other  points  in  the  state. 

KANSAS  CITY 

Though  domestic  demand  is  dead 
steam  plants  are  getting  anxious  and 
are  bu>dng  most  any  grade  that  will 
make  steam  and  some  of  them  are  put- 
ting in  oil  burners  to  tide  over.  One  of 
the  pumping  stations  of  the  Kansas 
City  water  department  has  been 
equipped  with  oil  burners  but  as  soon 
as  coal  of  the  right  grade  is  available, 
the  plant  will  change  back  to  coal. 

Colorado  mines  are  ninning  fairly 
well  as  no  apprehension  over  a  coal 
shortage  is  felt  by  the  wheat  threshers, 
who  in  the  past  have  used  part  Kansas 
coal  and  part  Colorado. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

The  demand  for  slack  only  has  picked 
up  some  as  a  result  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity. Some  operators  who  dumped 
their  slack  some  time  ago  are  trying  to 
recover  it.  Other  grades  are  moving 
very  slowly  and  if  things  do  not  im- 
prove it  is  feared  in  some  quarters  that 
operators  will  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  places  to  put  coal. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  Coast 
trade.  It  is  expected  to  improve  as 
soon  as  the  I.  C.  C.  approves  the  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  offered  by  the 
carriers. 
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Retail  Trade  Stagnant; 

Rate  Cut  Halts  Stocking 

Waiting  Game  Predicted  Also  on  De- 
ferred Wage  Settlement— Pea  Still 
Plentiful  in  Yards — Buckwheat  Moves 
Better — Steam  Sizes  of  River  Coal 
Perk  Up. 

STAGNATION  prevails  in  the  re- 
tail trade.  What  little  stocking 
had  been  going  on  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  announced  freight  reduc- 
tions, effective  July  1.  The  consumer 
is  assured  that  he  has  but  to  bide  his 
time  and  his  winter's  fuel  costs  will 
be  reduced.  The  recent  oiter  of  a  21 
per  cent  cut  in  wages  further  deter- 
mines this  course  of  action.  Yard 
stocks  of  pea  are  still  heav>%  while 
the  domestic  sizes  could  not  stand 
even  a  short  period  of  active  buying. 
Buckwheat  is  moving  better  and 
companies  are  cutting  heavily  into 
their  tonnage.  Sales  of  river  coals  of 
steam  sizes  are  picking  up  as  the 
scarcity  of  steam  grades  grows  more 
pronounced. 


NEW  YORK 

There  is  no  demand  and  it  is  not 
now  expected  there  will  be  any  until 
early  fall.  The  refusal  of  the  miners 
to  meet  the  operators'  wage  proposals 
has  had  no  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
Coal  is  growing  scarcer,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pea  size  which  moves  slowly. 

Even  with  the  three  large  sizes  dis- 
appearing there  is  an  abundance  of  pea 
coal  which  some  consumers  miay  be  glad 
to  utilize  before  the  mines  resume. 

Buckwheat  is  moving  better  and  some 
producers  ai-e  cutting  into  their  reserve 
stocks.  With  this  size  out  of  the  way 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  reserve 
stocks  of  pea  will  be  taken. 

Rice  coal  is  moving  nearly  as  well  as 
buckwheat  and  is  growing  scarcer.  Reg- 
ular barley  is  hard  to  get  but  river 
product  is  easily  picked  up.  Quotations 
for  buckwheat  in  boats  ranged  $6.25@ 
$6.7.5,  alongside,  and  for  rice  $.5.75@ 
$6.25.  River  barley  is  being  quoted 
around  $1.50  f.o.b.at  point  of  ship- 
ment. 


and  a  wage  reduction  is  reported  to 
mean  about  80c.  a  ton  cut  on  production, 
and  onlv  a  part  of  this  latter  may  reach 
the  retailer  at  all.  The  retail  men  are 
looking  forward  to  a  time  of  much  ex- 
planation to  the  consumer  when  he 
comes  a-buying  once  more. 

A  rumor  has  been  abroad  recently 
that  with  the  resumption  of  mining 
there  will  be  an  entirely  new  aiTange- 
ment  of  sizes.  The  story  goes  that  by 
re-sizing,  the  mine  prices  will  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  show  quite  an  appreciable 
reduction  to  the  consumer,  with  no  loss 
of  return  to  the  operators.  The  opera- 
tors have  a  committee  on  re-sizing  and 
are  almost  weekly  considering  this 
proposition. 

With  buckwheat  the  only  size  remain- 
ing in  the  steam  market;  there  has  been 
an  appreciably  stronger  demand  for 
this  coal.  There  is  some  complaint  that 
this  storage  coal  is  running  dirty,  yet 
despite  this  the  demand  grows  and  even 
the  price  has  increased  in  certain  in- 
stances, with  numerous  sales  at  $3.75. 

BUFFALO 

The  trade  is  much  smaller  than  one 
would  expect.  Consumers  do  not  ask 
for  coal  in  any  amount.  The  lack  of 
business  in  the  anthracite  offices  is  be- 
coming rather  distressing.  It  would 
seem  that  the  stock  of  stories  that  has 
been  passing  from  lip  to  lip  among  the 
workers  there  is  about  exhausted,  for 
report  has  it  that  the  clerks  will  be  put 
on  half  time  in  some  cases  before  long. 
Dock  men  are  kept  together  as  well  as 
possible  by  repair  work  and  odd  jobs. 
If  the  Lake  fleet  was  running  actively 
the  men  would  scatter  in  that  direction, 
but  so  far  only  grain  is  moving  rapidly. 

For  awhile  there  was  independent 
anthracite  in  some  amount  held  by  the 
operating  companies,  but  that  is  said 
to  be  gone.  It  sometimes  found  pur- 
chasers at  as  high  as  $2  premium,  but 
most   of  it   sold   for  about  75c.   extra. 


region    the    costs    of    the    negotiations 
are  proving  to  be  very  heavy. 

BALTIMORE 

Slowly,  because  there  is  little  de- 
mand, the  small  reserve  is  being  wiped 
out.  The  entire  reserve  in  yards  of 
this  city  probably  is  not  greater  than 
7,000  tons.  The  public  does  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  disturbed  about  the  situa- 
tion, however,  and  the  cut  in  freight 
rates  is  adding  to  the  thought  that  the 
basis  of  prices  will  be  lower  when  coal 
begins  to  run  again. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Unlocking  the' office  door  in  the  morn- 
ing and  reversing  the  process  in  the 
evening  is  about  all  the  action  there  is 
in  the  retail  trade.  Even  the  slight 
ordering  for  winter  that  has  been  ap- 
parent lately  has  dwindled  away  in  the 
face  of  the  two  most  important  happen- 
ings of  the  season  in  the  trade.  These 
events  were  the  freight-rate  reduction, 
and  the  wage  reduction  offered  to  the 
miners.  The  public  believes  it  will  get 
the  benefit  of  both,  and  that  coal  will 
surely  be  cheaper  some  time  before  it 
is  needed  again. 

The  freight  reduction  reduced  to 
money  means  only  30c.   to  40c.  a   ton, 


Coke 


BOSTON 

In  domestic  sizes  at  wholesale  there 
is  scarcely  a  wheel  turning.  Remaining 
resei'ves  are  being  worked  off  and  there 
is  small  likelihood  of  any  of  the  com- 
panies losing  prepaid  freight  on  stor- 
age coal  by  reason  of  the  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  rates.  The  larger  com- 
panies have  disposed  now  of  practically 
all  the  sizes  in  stock  except  pea  and 
buckwheat. 

For  pea  there  is  only  a  moderate  and 
scattering  request.  A  few  cargoes  have 
been  placed  here,  but  retailers  are  not 
inclined     to     increase     their     supplies. 

ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

The  effect  of  the  strike  is  now  spread- 
ing to  other  industries  in  the  hard  coal 
region.  It  is  estimated  that  retail  sales 
in  Scranton  have  fallen  off  more  than 
25  per  cent  and  are  steadily  dropping 
further. 

Those  men  who  are  now  working  are 
to  be  assessed  one  day's  pay  per  month 
to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
negotiations  being  carried  on  in  New 
York.  Before  the  strike  an  assessment 
of  $1  was  made  for  this  work.  As  there 
are  supposed  to  be  100.000  men  in  the 


UNIONTOWN 

Hoover's  price  stabilization  plan 
broke  the  coal  market  early  this  week, 
when  many  steel  interests  withdrew 
buying  orders.  Demand  as  the  week 
closes  is  none  too  strong  but  the  ton- 
nage produced  is  selling  at  $3.25@$3.50. 

The  possibility  of  price  stabilization 
undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the 
market  break  and  indicates  that  there 
was  not  so  much  a  demand  for  coal  as 
there  was  fear  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers that  the  price  would  go  still 
highei".  Most  of  the  buyers  are  steel 
interests,  and  while  many  withdrew 
buying  orders,  there  are  yet  enough  to 
absorb  all  tonnage  offered  for  sale. 

The  present  market  will  mark  the 
end  again  of  the  wagon  mines.  About 
75  of  such  mines  had  opened  since  the 
strike  commenced  but  the  present 
prices  are  about  equal  to  their  cost  of 
production. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

Furnace  coke  has  undergone  a  sharp 
advance,  attributed  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  to  buying  for  account  of  a  steel 
works  furnace  at  Monessen  whose  regu- 
lar source  of  supply  is  on  strike  and 
which  it  is  desired  to  put  in  blast  at 
once.  No  market  for  foundry  has  been 
fully  established  as  yet,  the  few  in- 
quirers hesitating  about  making  pur- 
chases on  account  of  advanced  prices. 
The  market  in  general  may  be  quoted 
about  $7@$7.25  for  furnace  and  $7@ 
$7.50  for  foundry. 

The  average  merchant  furnace  inter- 
est continues  strictly  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, asking  prices  being  far  above  what 
the  furnaces  could  afford  to  pay,  in 
view  of  the  low  priced  sales  of  pig 
iron.  The  steel  industry  is  obtaining 
its  coke  by  various  devices,  and  there 
are  large  drafts  upon  non-union  fields 
for  byproduct  ovens. 

The  Courier  reports  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  20  at  43,500 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  13,930 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  total 
of  57,430  tons,  an  increase  of  3,280  tons. 
Production  in  the  week  ended  April  1 
was  149,600  tons  and  in  the  low  week, 
ended   Mav   6,   52,200   tons. 


BUFFALO 

The  trade  is  exceedingly  dull,  for  the 
big  furnaces  have  byproduct  ovens  and 
they  are  running  so  actively  that  the 
gas  furnished  for  city  use  is  said  to  be 
in  large  quantity.  The  furnaces  are 
running  at  a  pretty  good  rate  and  are 
offering  considerable  iron  to  the  canal 
barges  for  Tidewater.  Coke  quotations 
remain  on  the  basis  of  $7  for  best  72-hr. 
Connellsville  foundry,  and  $6  for  48-hr. 
furnace. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


Sharp  Break  in  Prices 

Marks  Week  in  Midwest 

Western  Kentucky  Shows  Steepest 
Drop  on  Most  Western  Markets — 
Gets  As  Low  As  $3 — Railroad  Pool 
Working  Well  Thus  Far. 

THE  swift  fall  of  Western  Ken- 
tucky which  struck  Chicago  early 
last  week  after  a  day  or  two  of  wild 
wobbling,  was  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  Midwestern  coal  situation 
during  the  past  10  days.  The  fields 
are  doing  their  best  to  prevent  a 
crash  to  rock  bottom  and  wisest  ob- 
servers say  there  is  no  collapse  com- 
ing. But  coal  which  sold  heavily 
throughout  the  West  for  $3.65@ 
$3.75  about  May  20  went  down  to  a 
flat  |3  in  some  markets  and  is  ex- 
pected to  go  a  little  below  that  with 
an  eventual  return  to  about  that  fig- 
ure or  a  few  cents  above  for  a  run  of 
indefinite  length. 

The  main  drive  to  hold  western  Ken- 
tucky down  was  made  from  Chicago 
where  the  railroad  buying  pool  centers 
its  activities,  but  there  were  distinct 
evidences  in  St.  Louis  and  other  mar- 
kets as  well.  Meantime,  operators  m 
the  fields  involved  complain  that  they 
are  being  penalized  by  powerful  inter- 
ests from  union  fields  now  closed  down. 
These  "powerful  interests"  have  con- 
tracts to  fill  or  they  would  not  be  so 
altruistically  active  in  trying  to  keep 
coal  costs  down  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  the  Kentuckians  assert  as  they 
note  the  withdrawal  of  competing  north- 
ern and  eastern  pmxhasing  agents  from 
their  midst.  The  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  wiring  to  the  markets  for  bids 
on  their  output  plainly  indicates  the 
turn  buying  in  the  field  has  taken  in  the 
past  few  days. 

The  coal  buying  committee  of  the 
railroads  continues  to  smooth  out  its 
difficulties  and  is  taking  on  a  consider- 
able tonnage  for  its  many  participants. 
However,  it  is  not  buying  the  enormous 
volume  of  coal  that  was  originally  an- 
ticipated because  only  within  the  last 
day  or  two  has  it  found  P"ces  to  its 
liking.  The  maximum  price  of  $3.25 
which  the  pool  was  said  to  have  fixed  a 
week  ago  has  been  undercut  in  several 
instances  and  it  is  now  understood  that 
a  new  level  will  be  adhered  to  as  long 
as  possible. 

Business  generally  has  shown  no  tend- 
ency to  boom  though  a  cautious  bet- 
terment continues  to  be  noted,  and  the 
partial  assurance  of  a  coal  supply  which 
the  coal  committee  for  the  railroads  has 
given  to  important  fuel  consumers  en- 
courages this  slight  improvement.  Re- 
tail trade  is  dead  and  many  yards  are 
heavily  stocked.  Around  Chicago  re- 
tail interests  continue  to  warn  the  pub- 
lic that  coal  is  bound  to  go  up  and  that 
now  is  the  time  to  stock  for  next  win- 
ter. 


CHICAGO 

The  steep  fall  in  prices  of  all  coals 
during  the  past  week  has  reduced  trad- 
ing on  this  market  to  a  ceitain  "nor- 
malcy" which  brings  joy  and  sorrow  to 
the  hearts  of  buyers  and  brokers  re- 
spectively. The  descent  of  western 
Kentucky  from  a  strong  $3.65  began  at 
the  first"  of  last  week  and  ran  down  to 
a  flat  $3  on  Saturday  with  speculation 
absolutely  sponged  off  the  map.  When 
Kentucky  mines  wired  here  for  offers, 
the  town  knew  the  buying  i-ush  was 
ended.  The  days  of  shipping  coal  to 
Chicago  on  open  consignment  appar- 
ently are  over  for  the  present.  One  or 
two  big  jobbers  have  made  money  for 
a  month,  but  the  majority  have  been 
burned  badly  since  the  organization  of 
the  railroad  buying  pool  with  the  as- 
sociated effort  on  the  part  of  operators 
to  keep  the  trade  informed  every  day 
of  the  exact  number  of  cars  of  coal 
reaching  this  market  without  buyers. 
"We're  getting  back  to  a  healthier 
basis,"  commented  a  well-informed 
coal  man,  "and  I  hope  we  can  hold  the 
trade  there  for  awhile.  The  probabili- 
ties are  we  will  be  successful  for  at 
least  30  days.  But  if  there  is  no  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  in  definite  prospect 
by  July  1  or  pretty  soon  thereafter,  it 
certainly  will  be  hard  to  control  com- 
petitive bidding  for  coal.  A  good  many 
big  consumers  will  be  worrying  then 
about  the  coming  winter." 

The  railroad  pool  did  little  in  Chicago 
to  absorb  jobber  coal.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  price  in  the  fields,  the 
pool  at  the  end  of  the  week  displayed 
no  interest  in  any  price  above  $3  and 
other  big  consumers  buying  here  were 
able  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  at  only  a 
few  cents  over  that.  They  bought 
enough,  in  fact,  to  practically  remove 
one  or  two  of  the  largest  of  them  from 
the  market. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Quietness  reigns  throughout  the 
Carterville  field  of  Williamson  and 
Franklin  County.  A  little  railroad  coal 
is  still  on  track  and,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  also  a  little  domestic  lump, 
egg  and  nut  here  and  there  that  was 
supposed  to  be  held  that  is  loosened  up 
now  with  prices  from  $4  @  $4.50. 

There  has  been  no  disturbance  any- 
where and  no  talk  of  settlement.  Some- 
what similar  conditions  prevail  in  the 
Duquoin,  East  Jackson  County  and  Mt. 
Olive  fields.  A  little  coal  on  hand  at 
one  mine  is  being  held  for  contract. 

Throughout  the  Standard  district 
there  are  here  and  there  a  few  cars 
held  back  for  commercial  and  a  little 
railroad  coal  still  on  hand.  At  two  or 
three  points  considerable  coal  on  the 
ground  is  being  loaded  and  at  other 
places  owners  are  holding  for  a  price 
of  $4.25@$4.50. 

ST.  LOUIS 

The  break  in  Kentucky  prices  has 
reached  St.  Louis.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  operators  were  making  offerings 
from  the  fields  which  showed  declines 
on  both  east  and  west  Kentucky  rang- 
ing up  to  50c.  Western  Kentucky  mine 
run  could  be  had  at  $3.15.     The   only 
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other  activity  is  a  tendency  of  many 
consumers  to  store  a  little  coke.  This, 
however,  is  a  minor  movement.  Do- 
mestic business  is  at  a  standstill  and 
a  little  steam  is  moving  from  storage 
piles.  Railroads  have  from  2  to  4 
weeks'   supply  ahead. 

Country  demand  for  steam  is  almost 
at  a  standstill.  Occasionally  an  inquiry 
comes  in  from  dealers  in  the  country 
for  threshing  coal,  but  this  is  not  seri- 
ous and  can  be  taken  care  of  with 
wood  if  necessary. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
price.  The  domestic  market  is  50c. 
above  the  close  on  March  31.  This  50c. 
is  the  re-handling  charge  from  the 
storage  bins. 

Reports  from  western  and  central 
Missouri  show  that  several  small  drift 
mines  are  in  operation  and  in  South- 
western Missouri  some  few  are  in 
operation  on  the  Frisco  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sprague,  Pleasanton  and  LaSiene. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

As  a  result  of  reported  Central  Buy- 
ing Committee  activities  in  the  Chicago 
district,  and  by  Hoover  and  operators 
in  Washington  looking  toward  a  plan 
to  prevent  further  price  advances,  and 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  many  buyers 
that  prices  will  be  curbed,  demand  has 
slacked  off  somewhat.  Inquiries  con- 
tinue numerous,  but  orders  are  not  so 
plentiful.  There  are  still  a  good  many 
buyers  in  the  field,  who  are  buying  di- 
rect and  taking  a  good  deal  of  tonnage, 
resulting  in  less  business  actually  pass- 
ing through  brokers'  hands,  this  mak- 
ing it  appear  as  though  the  demand  is 
smaller  than  it  actually  is. 

Last  week  operators  were  having 
little  trouble  disposing  of  coal,  but 
their  quotations  were  a  little  above  the 
prices  that  many  buyers  were  -willing 
to  pay,  and  most  of  the  business  now 
being  placed  is  industrial  demand  of 
more  or  less  an  emergency  nature. 

LOUISVILLE 

Inquiries  continue,  but  actual  orders 
are  not  as  good  as  they  were.  It  is 
claimed  that  although  the  volume  going 
through  the  jobbers'  hands  is  not  as 
heavy  as  it  was.  there  is  still  some 
direct  buying  in  the  fields  by  industrial 
concerns  as  well  as  Northern  jobbers 
and  operators. 

Western  Kentucky  feels  that  opera- 
tors who  favor  price  regulatory  meas- 
ures of  one  kind  or  another  are  those 
who  depend  upon  non-union  mines  to 
help  them  fill  contracts.  Naturally  the 
brokers  and  operators  who  are 
"pinched"  are  favoring  anything  that 
will  prevent  further  advances.  Except 
from  a  moral  effect  that  may  result  and 
hurt  non-union  fields  later  on,  many 
Kentucky  operators  can  see  nothing  in 
the  Washington  conferences  that  can 
materially  hold  down  prices. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

While  reports  are  received  in  Indian- 
apolis of  receding  prices  at  the  mines 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  fields,  there  has 
been  no  tendency  shown  here  to  lower 
prices  of  any  coal  available.  Neither 
operators,  distributors  nor  dealers  have 
had  much  opportunity  to  make  a  con- 
crete demonstration  as  to  their  attitude 
concerning  Federal  pressure  against 
price  soaring,  simply  because  there  has 
been  no  demand.     Nobody  is  bu>nng. 

The  retailers  especially  are  hard  hit. 
Prior  to  the  strike  they  loaded  every 
available  space  with  coal  against  a  long 
strike  and  summer  buying. 
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Northwest 


Interest  Gets  Keener 

Around  Head-of-Lakes 

Dock  Stocks  Continue  to  Shorten  and 
Inquiries  Get  Thicker — Biggest  Me- 
saba  Iron  Mine  Buys  Heavily,  Thus 
Indicating  More  Industry. 

THE  Northwest  country  takes  a 
keener  and  keener  interest  in 
coal  as  the  weeks  of  the  strike  pass 
and  the  flow  of  vessel  coal  from  the 
Lower  Lake  ports  slacks  off  to  next 
to  nothing.  Some  big  consumers  are 
buying — notably  the  Oliver  Iron  Min- 
ing Co.,  biggest  on  the  Mesaba  Range 
— indicating  a  slight  industrial  re- 
vival. This  moves  even  the  smaller 
trade  to  make  rather  anxious  in- 
quiries about  the  swiftly  melting 
dock  stocks.  Prices  generally  are 
stiffening.  Shipments  from  the 
docks  to  out-of-territory  points  are 
also  a  factor  which  cause  consumers 
to  take  more  interest  in  the  market. 


DULUTH 

Placing  of  contracts  for  150,000  tons 
of  run  of  pile  by  the  Oliver  Iron  Min- 
ing Co.,  the  largest  iron  mining  com- 
pany of  the  Mesaba  Range,  featured 
the  market  at  the  Head-of-the-Lakes 
last  week.  This  order  has  acted  as  no 
uncertain  stimulant  to  trade.  It  in- 
dicates that  the  mining  company  is 
taking  no  chances  of  shortage,  due  to 
the  strike,  and  is  filling  its  needs.  This 
order,  together  with  the  stocks  which 
the  mining  company  has  on  the  docks 
will  carry  it  through  the  entire  season. 
Indication  of  the  firmness  of  the  mar- 
ket is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  price 
paid  by  the  company  is  known  to  be 
within  a  few  cents  of  the  present 
market. 

Not  only  has  the  order  shown  that 
the  company  is  protecting  itself  but 
also  that  it  is  prepared  to  mine  steadily 
throughout  the  summer.  This  is  an 
indication  of  prosperity  on  the  Iron 
Range,  and  many  small  coal  consumers 
are  taking  heart  and  making  inquiries 
which  indicate  a  return  to  business. 

Dock  men  estimate  the  stocks  are 
good  for  only  90  days.  Shipments  of 
coal  to  out-of-territory  points  have  re- 
duced the  margin  of  safety.  Five  rail- 
roads have  added  to  their  supplies  from 
this  depot  within  the  last  week,  and  at 
least  two  of  these  had  not  bought  in 
this  market  for  several  years.  Two 
more  steamers  were  loaded  here  last 
week  for  near-mine  points. 

Increased  inquiry  has  come  for  coal 
to  go  to  Chicago  and  other  outside 
points.  The  local  trade  at  the  Head- 
of-the-Lakes  also  IS  ready  to  jump  into 
the  market  as  soon  as  more  serious 
shortage  becomes  apparent. 

Shipments  to  the  Duluth-Superior 
Harbor  for  the  period  of  the  strike  ap- 
parently have  about  reached  their  end. 
Twenty-six  cargoes  of  coal  have  been  re- 
ceived so  far,  of  which  but  one  of  5,000 
tons   was   anthracite.     Only   one    more 


is  reported  as  loaded  for  this  port  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  Lakes,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  diverted. 
When  this  cargo  arrives  it  will  mean 
that  shipments  are  finished.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  some  docks  with  non- 
union mine  connections  may  bring  some 
coal  here. 

Prices  are  hardening.  The  market 
has  not  as  yet  generally  come  back  to 
$7  for  lump  and  $6.50  for  run  of  pile 
in  Youghiogheny,  Hocking  and  Splint, 
but  some  docks  are  asking  these  prices. 
Others  are  still  selling  at  50c.  off  this 
basis.  Screenings  are  high,  however, 
with  the  regular  market  at  $5  and  some 
short  docks  offering  at  $5.50  only. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

There  has  been  something  of  a 
change  in  the  coal  business  of  the 
Northwest  recently.  In  the  past  fort- 
night or  so,  there  has  been  quiet  and 
persistent  buying  at  the  docks  for  a 
number  of  Western  railroads.  The 
buying  was  cautiously  handled  in  order 
not  to  cause  any  boom  to  the  market, 
but  at  figures  between  $5.25@$5.50  a 
considerable  tonnage  has  been  placed. 
As  a  result,  the  dock  trade  members 


feel  that  they  have  no  intolerable  sur- 
plus on  hand  to  work  against,  when  the 
expected  decline  comes  in  prices  and 
wages.  Therefore,  they  are  returning 
their  prices  to  $6@$G.50,  according  to 
the  feeling  of  the  companies  as  to  the 
stock  they  have  on  hand. 

MILWAUKEE 

Speculation  as  to  the  future  is  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Milwaukee  coal 
circles,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
soft  coal  is  in  for  a  rise  of  from  $1  to 
$2  per  ton  before  long,  unless  the 
strike  nears  an  end.  Public  service  com- 
panies—street railway,  gas  and  elec- 
tric light — are  beginning  to  grow 
alarmed  as  their  rates  are  dependent 
in  the  main  upon  the  cost  of  fuel. 

Stocks  of  coal  at  the  various  yards 
are  being  gradually  depleted  as 
the  supply  coming  by  Lake  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be  at  this  period  of  the 
year;  and  yet  nobody  seems  anxious  to 
buy  coal.  The  hard  coal  market  is  dead 
and  the  demand  for  soft  coal  is  confined 
to  large  users.  Thus  far  this  season 
only  8,000  tons  of  anthracite  have  been 
received  by  Lake,  against  199,235  tons 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  Soft 
coal  receipts  aggregate  226,697  tons 
against  508,812  tons  last  year. 

The  city  authorities  have  decided  to 
discard  all  bids  for  coal  and  to  buy  in 
the  open  market  as  required  for  the 
next  sixty  days  or  more. 


New  England 


Shippers  Seek  Spot  Offers 
As  Prices  Recede  Rapidly 

Hoover  Policy  Effective — Pier  Accumu- 
lations Increase  130,000  Tons  in 
Week — Further  Price  Drop  Indicated 
— Western  Buyers  and  New  York 
Bunker  Contractors  Hold  Back. 

MR.  HOOVER'S  policy  seems  to 
be  effective.  Local  demand  was 
extremely  light  last  week.  Prices 
both  f.o.b.  vessel  at  Hampton  Roads 
and  at  the  mines  in  non-union  dis- 
tricts in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
as  well  as  in  West  Virginia  have  re- 
ceded rapidly  during  the  last  few 
days  and  there  are  now  shippers  who 
are  soliciting  offers  for  spot  coal. 
At  this  writing  it  is  reported  that 
accumulations  at  the  three  piers 
amount  to  more  than  200,000  tons 
as  against  something  over  70,000 
tons  a  week  ago.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  prices  will  sag  further 
the  next  week  or  so,  but  as  yet  we 
have  heard  no  quotation  based  on 
less  than  $6  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  ves- 
.«el  at  Norfolk.  Western  buyers  and 
bunker  contractors  in  New  York 
harbor,  by  withholding  purchases, 
also  have  had  a  hand  in  this  result. 

Local  demand  has  been  extremely 
light  throughout  the  week.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  textile  situation,  most  of 


the  cotton  mills  being  shut  down  by 
reason  of  labor  difficulties.  While  the 
shoe  industry  has  taken  a  fresh  start 
by  re-opening  a  large  number  of  fac- 
tories, notably  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  ef- 
fect on  coal  will  be  rather  slight  be- 
cause most  of  the  plants  concerned 
either  draw  their  supplies  from  local 
dealers  or  use  electric  power.  Buyers 
here  aio  well  satisfied  to  wait  and  from 
several  angles  the  steam  coal  market 
seems  to  be  suffering  more  from  the 
buyers'  strike  than  from  any  suspen- 
sion of  mining. 

7n  central  Pennsylvania  there  have 
been  distinct  gains  in  tonnage.  Ship- 
pers who  have  been  entirely  out  of 
the  market  since  April  1  are  now  look- 
ing for  orders  and  quotations  are  fully 
a  dollar  less  than  a  week  ago.  Re- 
ceipts via  the  Hudson  River  gateways 
since  May  1  have  been  less  than  100 
cars  in  the  aggregate  and  for  the  near 
future  we  see  no  prospect  of  any  mate- 
rial improvement  in  demand. 

Marine  freights  are  easy  at  90c. 
Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  on  large 
vessels,  smaller  tonnage  ranging  up  to 
$1.15,  according  to  size  and  destination. 
The  surplus  of  transportation  is  still 
much  in  evidence  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  rates  fall  off,  now  that 
there  is  less  inquiry  for  coal. 

For  distribution  Inland  there  is  also 
only  light  demand.  Sales  recently  have 
been  made  at  prices  all  the  way  from 
$7  to  $8  on  cars  Providence  or  Boston, 
but  the  aggregate  tonnage  disposed  was 
by  no  means  large. 

Spot  prices  are  much  weaker  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  they  will 
go  to  lower  levels. 
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Eastern  Inland^ 


Hoover  Plan  and  Freight  Cut 
Depress  Prices  and  Demand 

Consumers  Felt  Reversal  Was  Coming 
—  Eastern  Orders  and  Steel-Trade 
Buyers  Disappear — Stocks  Getting 
Low — Steel  Industry  Fortified  with 
Non-Union  Contracts. 

LOWER  prices  and  curtailed  de- 
mand have  resulted  from  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  princi- 
pally the  Hoover  price-stabilization 
plan,  the  reduction  of  freight  rates 
and  a  feeling  on  the  consumer's  part 
that  the  stiffening  price  tendencies 
were  due  for  a  reversal  of  form. 
Connellsville  prices  broke  $1.50,  due 
to  a  withdrawal  of  Eastern  orders 
and  buyers  for  the  steel  trade.  The 
subsidence  of  the  general  demand 
may  be  only  temporary,  as  stocks  are 
getting  low,  but  the  steel  industry  is 
now  well  fortified  with  non-union 
coal  contracts,  which  will  safeguard 
the  supply  for  a  reasonable  period. 

Lake  coal  has  been  arriving  at 
the  lower  ports  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,500  cars  per  day,  most  of  this  ton- 
nage being  transshipped  from  Toledo 
and  Sandusky  to  Buffalo.  That  mar- 
ket, however,  is  fast  losing  much  of 
its  insistency. 


PITTSBURGH 

From  a  top  price  of  about  $4.50, 
Connellsville  steam  coal  has  broken  to 
$3,  through  producers  continuously  re- 
ducing their  asking  prices  in  the  face 
of  lighter  demand.  Buyers  were  plain- 
ly much  impressed  by  Secretary  Hoov- 
er's undertaking  to  bring  about  lower 
prices,  and  have  been  buying  very 
sparingly.  The  withdrawal  of  Eastern 
buyers  may  be  only  temporary,  what- 
ever the  result  of  the  activities  at 
Washington,  but  the  steel  industry  ap- 
pears to  be  done  with  its  heavy  buying, 
as  it  now  has  various  contracts  in  non- 
union fields,  with  quite  a  time  still  to 
run.  Connellsville  byproduct  is  avail- 
able at  $3.75  or  perhaps  a  trifle  less, 
but  encounters  little   demand. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  strike  sit- 
uation in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  In 
the  Connellsville  region  there  has  been 
a  slightly  more  pronounced  drift  of 
strikers  back  to  work.  Opinion  now  is 
that  the  Connellsville  strikes  will  wind 
up  with  a  sort  of  stampede  back  to 
work,  but  no  prediction  is  ventured  as 
to  when  this  will  occur,  the  common 
opinion  being  merely  that  it  will  be 
long  before  the  regiilar  union  strike 
really  comes  to  a  head. 


against  price  boostihg  apparently  has 
had  more  ett'ect  upon  buyers  than  upon 
producers.  The  latter  maintain  that 
the  government  lacks  authority  to  regu- 
late the  quotations  for  coal.  Con- 
sumers, however,  have  been  more  im- 
pressed with  the  Hoover  theory  and 
are  setting  themselves  against  any  in- 
creases. 

The  only  change  in  the  situation  has 
been  the  appearance  recently  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  small  consumers  into 
the  market.  This  indicates  that  stocks 
are  running  low.  Railroads  and  steel 
mills  are  still  buying.  Many  consumers 
have  been  shaving  down  demand  to  the 
minimum  pending  the  adjustment  of 
rates.  At  present  the  longer,  and  in 
many  cases  circuitous  freight  hauls  are 
adding  an  excessive  burden  to  indus- 
trial   coal    costs. 

Only  about  two  thirds  of  the  Lake 
fuel  dumped  has  been  sent  to  Upper- 
Lake  destinations,  the  remainder  going 
to  lower  ports  where  coal  needs  are 
pressing.  Non-union  coal  is  coming 
forward  rather  freely,  but  the  demand 
from   the   Northwest  is   light. 

DETROIT 

Except  for  a  slight  improvement  in 
buying  by  steel  companies  and  a  little 
better  demand  from  railroads  the  coal 
trade  remains  sluggish  and  apparently 
almost  lifeless.  There  seems  to  be  very 
little  interest  in  the  matter  of  supply 
among  the  steam  coal  buyers  in  gen- 
eral. 

Some  of  the  users  of  steam  coal  are 
delaying  the  placing  of  orders,  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  their  coal  supply  at  lower  prices 
after  the  strike  is  called  off.  An  addi- 
tional reason  for  delaying  is  the  freight 
reduction,  announced  for  July  1. 

Lump  from  West  Virginia  or  Ken- 
tucky is  quoted  at  $3.75.  Smokeless 
lump  and  egg  is  $3.85,  while  run  of 
mine  and  nut,  pea  and  slack  of  all  dis- 
tricts brings  about  $3.50.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  fine  coal  because  of  the  cur- 
tailed production  of  lump. 


and  Sandusky  to  Buffalo.  Arrivals  at 
lower  docks  average  around  1,500  cars 
per  day  and  dumpings  are  about  1,000 
cars  daily.  Railroads  have  approxi- 
mately 6,000  cars  under  load  at  lower 
docks. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  May  20 
were  1,100  cars;  divided,  987  cars  for 
industries  and  193  cars  for  retailers. 
Industrial  receipts  exceed  those  of  the 
preceding  week  by    168   cars. 


BUFFALO 

The  only  change  in  the  situation  is 
a  persistent  report  from  the  Allegheny 
Valley  districts,  claiming  that  prices 
were  off  a  dollar  or  more.  As  a  rule 
the  local  shippers  do  not  find  any 
material  difference  in  the  prices,  except 
that  they  do  not  now  appear  to  be  going 
up. 

For  awhile  some  consumers  were  will- 
ing to  pay  excess  prices,  which  favored 
a  possible  panic.  The  output  did  not 
increase  as  sanguine  operators  pre- 
dicted and  sensational  jobbers  sent  out 
scare  circulars.  There  is  now  another 
side  of  it.  The  threat  of  the  govern- 
ment to  interfere  appears  to  have 
stopped  large  consumers  from  bidding 
against  one  another  and  now  the  min- 
ers are  reported  to  be  getting  uneasy 
in   some   districts. 

Quotations  are  mostly  a  matter  of 
trying  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  many 
conflicting  reports.  Some  shippers  see 
higher  figures  right  away  and  refer 
to  sales  to  warrant  such  an  idea. 

The  only  Lake  activity  is  in  bitumi- 
nous coming  in  from  Ohio  ports,  mainly 
Toledo.  It  goes  to  the  large  furnaces 
chiefly,  though  one  railroad  company 
has  a  purchase  of  20,000  tons  coming 
in.  This  traffic  reached  a  total  of  103,- 
500  tons  last  week. 


CLEVELAND 

The  market  has  lost  much  of  its  re- 
cent buoyancy.  Top  prices  which  were 
available  last  week  are  now  meeting 
with  resistance  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers.    Secretary    Hoover's    warning 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Demand  has  subsided  considerably, 
accompanied  by  declines  in  spot  prices. 
Inquiries  have  dwindled  and  supplies  of 
coal  on  track  in  larger  terminals  are 
not  being  readily  absorbed. 

The  chief  contributing  factors  to  this 
situation  are  the  freight  rate  reductions 
and  the  anticipation  on  the  part  of 
buyers  that  the  stiffening  tendencies  of 
spot  prices  on  non-union  coals  were 
due  for  a  reversal  of  form.  Many  con- 
sumers still  have  significant  reserve 
stocks  on  hand  and  they  are  reluctant 
to  further  augment  these  reserves  in 
view  of  savings  to  be  effected  in  freight 
costs  beginning  July  1.  Non-union 
coals  from  Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 
ville are  quoted  in  the  open  market: 
Mine  run,  slack,  nut  and  slack,  $3@ 
$3.25;  No.  8  deep  run,  same  grades, 
$3.25(a)$3.40;  eastern  Ohio  stripping, 
$3@$3.50;  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky,  $3@$3.25.  This  range  of 
spot  prices  is  about  75c.  to  $1.25  less 
than  those  prevailing  a  week  ago. 

An  appreciable  Lake  movement  con- 
tinues  of  non-union  coal   from   Toledo 


COLUMBUS 

The  coal  market  slumped  sharply 
during  the  past  week.  Railroads,  pub- 
lic utilities  and  iron  and  steel  plants 
are  still  the  big  consumers.  Buying  to 
replenish  depleted  reserves  has  been 
the  rule  and  there  is  still  a  considerable 
business  being  placed,  but  the  edge  is 
off  the  market. 

Retailers  are  not  in  the  market  to 
any  extent  and  are  devoting  their  time 
to  cleaning  up.  Retail  prices  have  ad- 
vanced in  sympathy  with  prices  at  the 
mines.  Pocahontas  lump  is  quoted 
$7.50@$7.75  and  mine  run  about  $7. 
West  Virginia  splint  lump  sells  around 
$7@$7.50  and  mine  run  $6.25@$6.50. 
There  is  only  a  limited  quantity  of 
Hocking  available,  at  $6  for  lump  and 
$5.50@$5.75  for  mine  run. 

A  few  Lake  contracts  have  been 
made.  Prices  are  generally  held  in 
abeyance,  depending  on  the  future 
wage  scale.  Indications  point  to  an 
active  Lake  trade,  especially  if  delayed. 


NORTHERN   PANHANDLE 

The  seventh  week  of  the  strike  saw 
a  more  concentrated  effort  being  made 
by  the  union  to  force  a  suspension  of 
operations,  an  effort  which  met  with  only 
partial  success  and  which  did  not  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  shipment  of 
coal.  There  were  several  dynamitings 
and  injunctions  were  being  ignored. 
Railroads  and  Lake  buyers  were  seek- 
ing more  tonnage,  but  prices  and  gene- 
ral market  conditions  reflect  the  un- 
certainty which  prevails  in  the  coal 
industry  at  the  opening  of  the  Hoover 
conference  on  fair  prices. 
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to  about  50,000  tons  a  week,  with  ap- 
proximately 27,000  tons  a  day  being 
produced.  Much  of  the  tonnage  origi- 
nating in  this  field  is  being  shipped  to 
Tidewater.  Prices  are  about  the  same 
as  those  prevailing  in  the  New  River 
field. 


Buyers  Who  Loaded  Up  at  Top 
Are  Caught  in  Price  Drop 

All  Sizes  Fall  $1  Following  Price  Con- 
ference— Even  Lower  Prices  Hard  to 
Get — Heaviest  Buyers  Gone,  Market 
Is  Oversupplied. 

r*J  one  week's  time  the  price  on  all 
grades  and  sizings  of  coal  dropped 
$1  a  ton  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
held  in  Washington  between  Secre- 
tary Hoover  and  prominent  oper- 
ators. It  was  a  severe  jolt  for  the 
jobbers  and  others  who  had  filled 
up  with  what  free  fuel  was  to  be 
obtained  at  the  top  of  the  market — 
around  $3.75  @|4 — to  find  the  market 
dwindling  in  interest  and  orders  and 
the  price  generally  sinking  until  it 
reached  $2.75@$3.25,  with  the  latter 
price  mighty  hard  to  get. 

The  heaviest  buyers  now  appear  to 
have  cared  for  their  immediate  re- 
quirements, and  the  removal  of  these 
takers  left  more  coal  on  the  market 
than  could  be  readily  absorbed. 
Dullness  developing  at  Tidewater 
added  further  tonnage  to  the  already 
congested  Cincinnati  market. 


divided.     Demand    and    prices    suffered 
a  relapse,  last  week. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Logan  mines  are  maintaining  daily 
production  at  almost  60,000  tons.  There 
is  a  stx'ong  demand  at  Tidewater  but 
so  far  the  bulk  of  the  output  is  going 
to  the  steel  centers  and  to  Ohio  and 
Michigan  points.  Lake  shipments  also 
ai-e  increasing.  Prices,  however,  broke 
badly  last  week,  because  of  government 
efforts  to  prevent  profiteering. 

No  market  losses  have  been  elimi- 
nated entirely  from  the  Kenova-Thacker 
field  and  the  output  of  about  160,000 
tons  a  week  represents  a  production  of 
nearly  83  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
Most  mines  are  producing  nothing  but 
mine  run,  which  is  largely  consigned 
to  Western  markets.  Prices  dropped 
$1  a  ton  last  week,  as  buyers  withheld 
orders  awaiting  the  result  of  the  Hoover 
conference. 

NORTHEIASTERN    KENTUCKY 

An  increasing  demand  for  coal  was 
accompanied  for  further  advances  in 
price  late  in  May.  Lake  shipments  are 
swelling  the  production,  railroad  facili- 
ties alone  handicapping  producers.  Late 
reports  indicate  a  bad  break  in  prices, 
as  in  other  West  Virginia  fields. 


CINCINNATI 

All  coals  weakened  late  in  May.  The 
Hoover  conference  was  given  as  the 
main  explanation,  as  buyers  found  it 
advisable  to  await  any  possible  develop- 
ments accruing  from  the  "fair-price" 
meetings. 

So  far  as  high-volatile  sales  are  con- 
cerned these  have  not  kept  pace  with 
production,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
with  the  tonnage  of  free  coal  that  is 
now  coming  forward.  After  the  $3.50- 
price  had  been  reached,  southeastern 
Kentucky  operators  and  sales  agents, 
in  order  to  get  their  tonnage  moving, 
cut  the  price  down  as  low  as  $3,  which 
forced  an  entirely  new  turn  to  affairs. 
The  heavier  buyers,  the  steel  people, 
railroads  and  a  great  many  of  the  pub- 
lic utlities  have  their  immediate  re- 
quirements cared  for,  and  with  this 
heavy  entity  removed  more  coal  was 
being  offered  than  could  be  taken. 

The  same  story  is  told  of  the  smoke- 
less situation — except  that  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  buying  at  Tidewater, 
which  sent  the  coal  West.  The  bitumi- 
nous people  were  having  their  difficul- 
ties in  making  sales,  however,  and 
the  low-volatile  interests  were  quick 
to  realize  the  situation  and  likewise 
made  drastic  cuts  in  price. 

HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

With  approximately  2,000  miners  at 
work,  it  has  been  possible  to  increase 
production.  Many  miners  are  still  on 
strike  but  sentiment  among  them  for  a 
continuance    of   the    strike    is    greatly 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Pending  Hoover's  conference  with 
coal  men,  prices  have  eased  off  some- 
what and  there  is  not  the  active  buy- 
ing that  obtained  a  week  ago.  Car 
supply  is  better  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing May.  Practically  all  mines  received 
a  full  supply  for  the  past  four  days  and 
state  that  prospects  are  good  for  regu- 
lar   supply   for   the   immediate   future. 

Production   is   increasing   every   day. 

LOW-VOLATILE    FIELDS 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  Rfver 

Pocahontas  mines  had  all  they  could 
do  to  handle  orders  during  the  seventh 
week  of  the  strike.  In  many  instances 
companies  have  sold  their  output  for 
several  weeks  ahead.  Late  in  May  a 
market  reaction  occurred ;  due  to  efforts 
of  the  operators  to  avoid  profiteering, 
many  buyers  withdrew  their  orders  to 
await  the  result  of  the  Hoover  confer- 
ence. Prices  made  a  bad  break,  in  some 
cases  going  down  an  even  dollar. 

Tug  River  mines  continue  to  produce 
more  coal  than  at  any  time  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  field,  production  being 
above  that  of  the  war-time  period. 
Shipments  to  western  points  are  un- 
usually large  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  much  coal  going  to  Tidewater, 
NeTW  RrVEB  AND  THE  GULF 

Although  New  River  production  is 
still  far  below  normal,  mines  are  resum- 
ing operation  from  day  to  day  notwith- 
standing a  strike.  Shipments  to 
Columbus  and  other  Midwest  markets 
as  well  as  to  Tidewater  are  heavy. 
Although  the  principal  demand  is  for 
mine  run,  other  grades  are  being  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  thereof  when  available. 

Gulf  production  is  now  on  a  normal 
basis  except  for  losses  resulting  froni  a 
labor  shortage,  such  losses  amounting 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Inquiry  from  foreign  territory  has 
been  somewhat  more  active,  but  rela- 
tively little  tonnage  has  been  actually 
booked.  However,  indications  are  that 
the  expected  influx  of  orders  from  sec- 
tions formerly  supplied  from  the  cen- 
tral competitive  field  and  other  strike 
centers  will  begin  very  soon.  The 
promulgation  of  emergency  rates  from 
the  Alabama  field  to  points  in  central 
freight  association  territory  is  expected 
daily.  The  rates  reported  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  of  $4.60  to  Chicago,  $4 
to  St.  Louis  and  $3  to  Centralia  should 
enable  mines  to  place  quite  a  quantity 
of  coal  in  territory  adjacent  to  these 
points.  The  above  rates,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  hold  good  until  Oct.  1. 

The  trade  in  local  tenitory  is  slightly 
better  than  a  week  ago,  there  being 
some  increase  noted  in  both  production 
and     movement. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  market  for  the 
better  grades  of  domestic,  some  few 
producers  having  sold  ahead  for  a 
month  or  better,  but  very  few  mines 
producing  domestic  coal  are  working 
more  than  half  time  account  no  mar- 
ket for  the  steam  product.  Production 
has  shovm  some  increase  during  the 
past  two  weeks. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  mines  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Washed      Lump  and  Egg 

Carbon  Hill $2.00@J2.25     $2.20@$2.45 

Corona 2.25®  2.50       2.45@2.70 

Cahaba 2.00(a2.25       2.95®  3.45 

BlackCreek 2.25®  2.50      2.75®  2.95 

Pratt 1.90®  2.25       


VIRGINIA 

Under  the  spur  of  a  further  increase 
in  the  demand,  it  was  possible  to  speed 
up  production  to  a  point  not  far  fron. 
90  per  cent  of  potential  capacity,  repre- 
senting an  output  of  nearly  200,000  tons 
a  week.  No-market  losses  almost  dis- 
appeared toward  the  end  of  May, 
although  the  demand  and  prices  suffered 
a  decline  late  in  that  period. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

The  situation  shows  practically  no 
change.  Demand  continues  light,  and 
only  small  consignments  are  being  re- 
ceived from  the  non-union  mines.  In- 
dustrial consumers  of  bituminous  show 
no  disposition  to  replenish  stocks  at 
present  quotations,  and  are  looking  for 
a  drop  in  prices  on  the  termination  of 
the  strike.  Retail  prices  are  unchanged 
but  wholesale  rates  have  been  steadily 
advancing. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 

RetaU: 

Anthracite  egg,  stove  and  nut $15.50 

Pea M.OO 

Bituminous  steam 9.25@9.75 

Domestic  lump 11.25 

Cannel 16.00 

Wholesale,  f.o.b.,  care  deatination 

3-in.  lump $9. 25®  $  1 0. 00 

Slack... »-00@  8.75 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


COLORADO 

Approximatelv  400.900  tons  were  mined 
in  Colorado  during  April,  according  to  data 
prepared  by  Janu's  Dalrymple.  state  coal 
mine  inspector.  Tlie  production  for  the 
corresponding  montli  a  year  ago  was  644,- 
868  tons. 

ILLINIOS 

William  Miller,  for  many  years  general 
superintendent  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  s 
interests  in  West  Frankfort  and  well  re- 
membered by  the  coal  trade  in  Illinois,  has 
purchased  a  retail  coal  yard  at  Murpliys- 
boro  and  will  operate  the  yard  in  the  future. 
The  yard  was  formerly  owned  by  Dixon  Ac 
Bilbrey. 

The  Springfleld-Athens  Coal  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  operators  of  a  coal  mine  at 
Athens,  have  dissolved  the  corporation  and 
surrendered  their  charter.  The  company 
was  incorporated  Oct.  21.  1910.  and  had  a 
capital  stock  of  $60,000.  The  president  of 
the  company  wTis  Colonel  James  W.  Jeffer- 
son and  the  secretary,  Roy  T.  Jefferson, 
both  of  Springfield. 

Construction  work  at  Orient  Mine  No.  2 
at  Orient,  owned  by  the  Chicago.  Wilming- 
ton *  FrankUn  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will 
continue  on  through  the  strike  under  a 
special  agreement  turned  over  to  the  Dravo 
Construction  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  which  is 
doini;  the  work.  When  completed  the  mine 
will  "be  as  large  it  not  larger  in  capacity 
than  No.  1  Mine  which  holds  the  Present 
world's  record  for  eight  hours'  hoisting.  The 
work  is  beinc  done  in  three  shifts  daily 
and  over  100  union  men  are  employed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  agreement,  all  of  the  coal 
hoisted  in  the  sinking  and  development  ot 
the  mine  during  the  present  strike  must 
be  stored  near  the  shaft  and  not  be  sold  for 
commercial  purposes  until  the  strike  is 
over. 

The  mine  of  the  Donk  Bros.  Coal  Co..  at 
Troy,  near  East  St  Louis,  which  the  com- 
pany recentlv  announced  would  be  aban- 
doned and  closed  down,  will  again  operate 
as  soon  as  the  strike  ends.  Business  men 
of  the  town  have  completed  the  formation 
ot  a  $50,000  stock  company  and  will  pur- 
chase the  mine  and  equipment.  The  mine 
was  practically  the  only  industry  left  for 
the  town's  support  and  the  business  men 
foresaw  the  larger  per  cent  of,  the  3,000 
population  moving  to  other  fields  it  the 
mine  should  close.  Approximately  $20,000 
to  $30,000  will  be  spent  by  the  new  man- 
agement in  repairs  and  new  equipment  for 
the   mine    before   it    is   again   operated. 

The  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
convene  on  Sept.  19th  at  West  Frankfort. 
While  in  convention  the  arrangement  com- 
mittee has  planned  an  extensive  tour 
through  some  of  the  largest  mines  in  the 
world.  Including  the  Orient  Mine  No.  1  at 
Orient  of  the  Chicago.  Wilmington  and 
Franklin  Coal  Co..  and  several  properties 
of  the   Old  Ben  Coal  Conioration. 

W.  B.  Ruilcdge.  president  of  the  Se- 
curity Coal  &  Mining  Co..  Chicago,  and 
vice-president  ot  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor 
Coal  Co..  was  in  DuQuoin  recently  inspect- 
ing operations  near  there. 


a  hillside.  At  a  distance  from  the  entry  of 
about  60  ft.  the  coal  has  a  thickness  ot 
■  ibout  7  ft.  About  30  ft.  higher  on  the  hill 
is  another  mine  under  the  same  manage- 
liient  with  a  vein  which  averages  about 
4  ft  These  mines  are  in  an  entirely  new 
field'  and  the  coal  covers  several  hundred 
acres  It  lies  within  a  quarter  ot  a  mile 
of  the  B.  &  O.  and  the  engineers  of  the 
railroad  have  recently  been  at  Shoals  lay- 
ing out  a  new  siding. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Burns  Bros. 

Coal  Co.,  seven  new  directors  were  elected 
to  the  board.  There  was  no  discussion  of 
the  resignation  ot  the  heads  ot  the  corn- 
pany  as  had  been  expected.  The  new  di- 
rectors elected  were  Harry  V.  Lake,  Morltz 
Rosenthal,  Gerhard  Dahl,  Mason  B.  Star- 
ring, T,  L.  Chadbourne.  Thomas  F.  Farrell 
and  S.  A.  Wertheim.  The  latter  two  repre- 
sent the  Farrell  interests.  Out  of  a  total 
ot  240.000  shares  of  stock  represented  a^ 
the  meeting  238.736  were  voted  in  favor  of 
the  present  officers. 


INDIANA 

The  Clovcllv  CnnI  Co..  at  Terre  Haute, 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Tallcy  Coal 
Mining  Co.  The  company  will  still  retain 
Us  otflces  in  Terre  Haute. 

A  cave-in  is  threatening  the  265  ft.  shaft 
of  the  Snnn.THlde  Mine  In  the  western  part 
of  Evansville.  A  break  occurred  about  40 
ft.  down  the  shaft  and  a  large  amount  of 
earth  passed  through  the  wooden  supports. 

The  Deep  A'ein  Cool  Co.  Is  preparing  to 
sink  a  now  shaft  to  the  workings  ot  the 
Princeton  Mine,  which  was  recently  de- 
stroved  bv  a  cave-In.  The  company  has 
petitioned' the  City  of  Princeton  to  annex 
a  strip  ot  terrltorv  200  ft.  wide  and  several 
blocks  long  along  the  southwestern  part  of 
town,  to  Include  the  new  mine. 

One  of  the  thickest  veins  of  coal  ever 
opened  up  In  southern  Indiana  has  been 
found  at  the  L.  J.  Stanley  mines,  near 
Shoals.     The  mine  ts   a  slope  pit   entering 


KENTUCKY 

The      Hardv      Burlingham      Mining      Co.. 

Hirdlnirly,  has  recently  purchased  .-ieveral 
hiliuired  acres  of  timber  and  coal  land  on 
Lotts  Creek  in  Perry  County,  and  plans 
to  lumber  this  ground  for  mine  timbers. 
Several  other  smaller  areas  ot  timber  have 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  company. 

IJ.  D.  Williams.  Paintsville,  has  been  ap- 
pointed mine  inspector  to  succeed  Lacy 
Laxton.  of  Harlan,  resigned. 

The  Mempliis  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Manning- 
ton,  after  being  down  for  some  weeks,  is 
planning  to  resume  operations  with  a  pay- 
roll of  about  150  men. 

The  Goodwin-Barney  Coal  Company's 
plant  at  Left  Beaver  Creek,  north  ot 
Whitesburg,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Southern  Elkliorn  Coal  Co.  at  a  considera- 
tion said  to  approximate  $100,000  cash 
down.  Several  of  the  smaller  companies 
are  being  taken  over  by  larger  corporations 
in   that  region. 


NEW  YORK 

The    coal    office    of    W.    A.    8tone    &    Co.. 

Buffalo,  occupied  as  a  jobbing  branch,  has 
been  closed  on  account  ot  poor  business. 
The  company  some  time  ago  discontinued 
its  Toronto  office.  The  headquarters  of  the 
company  are  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  tlie 
Connellsville  coking  district,  so  that  it  was 
too  far  from  this  market  to  use  it  much 
for  its  own  coal.  At  one  time  it  did  a 
large  anthracite  business  here. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  General  Electric  Co..  hold 
in  New  York,  C.  A.  Coffin,  retired  as  chair- 
man and  was  succeeded  by  Owen  D.  Young, 
long  associated  with  the  company  as  vice- 
president.  The  position  ot  president  was 
filled  bv  the  election  of  Gerard  Swope. 
president  of  the  International  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  succeeding  E.  W.  KIce.  Jr..  who  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  devote  his  entire 
energies  to  the  further  upbuilding  of  the 
scientific,  engineerng,  and  technical  phases 
of  the  company's  work,  and  who  will  be- 
come honorary  chairman  of  the  board.  An- 
sion  W.  Burchard.  for  many  years  identified 
with  the  company  as  vice-president,  was 
elected  vice-chairman  of  the  board.  J.  R. 
tovejoy.  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales. 
was  elected  a  director,  as  was  also  O.  F. 
Morrison,   vice-president. 

The  Qulglev  Fuel  Systems,  Inc..  has  been 
organized,  with  offices  at  26  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York.  Wm.  H.  Baker  is  president  : 
W.  O.  Renkin.  managing  engineer  and  L. 
W.  Marso.  Pittsburgh  representative.  The 
new  organization  takes  over  the  pulverized 
fuel  department  of  the  Quigley  Furnace 
Specialties  Co.,  which  had  lately  been  oper- 
ated by  the  Hardinge  Co.,  Inc.,  as  the  Quig- 
ley Fuel  Systems  Department. 

The  consolidated  income  account  of 
UnrnH  Bros,  and  Wm.  Farrell  &  Son  for 
the  vear  ended  March  31.  1922.  shows  a 
surplus  after  dividends  of  $619,051.  This 
compares  with  $S54.9S1  for  Burns  Bros. 
for  the  corresponding  period  ot  1921.  Net 
sales  tor  the  vear  amounted  to  $31,373,520. 
gross  profits  to  $3,228,003  and  net  profits  to 
$1,376,133. 

The  Virginia  Iron.  Coal  *  Coke  Co.  has 
declared  an  initial  dividend  of  25  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  stock  payable  July  1  to 
stockholders  of  record  June  15.  The  stock 
is  .".  i)er  cent  cumulative  and  was  distributed 
Feb.  l.''.  as  .a  50  per  cent  stock  dividend  to 
holders  of  the  $10,000,000  capit.al  stock 
then  outstanding. 

James  Klwood  .Jones,  of  Pocahontas,  Va.. 
general  superintendent  of  the  Pocahontas 
Fuel  Co.  was  a  recent  visitor  in  New  York. 


OHIO 


Application  was  filed  in  the  Federal  Court 
at  Columbus  late  in  May  by  five  coal  com- 
panies in  the  eastern  Ohio  field,  engaged  m 
stripping  operations,  against  union  coal 
miners  to  restrain  them  from  interfering 
with  their  non-union  workers.  Plaintiffs. 
who  consist  of  the  Harmon  Coal  Co..  The 
Wayne  Coal  Co..  the  Penova  Coal  Co..  the 
Tasa  Coal  Co..  and  the  United  Coal  Mines, 
Inc..  that  since  April  1,  at  the  start  of  the 
coal  strike,  their  workers  have  been  inter- 
fered with  and  coerced  by  inducements, 
threats,  intimidation  and  physical  violence 
to  affiliate  with  the  union.  A  temporary 
restrainng  order  which  is  to  be  made  a 
permanent  injunction  is  asked  for. 

Papers  have  be.  n  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  increasing  the  authorized  capital 
of  the  Black-Burn  Coal  Co.,  from  $200,000 
to  $250,000. 

L,.  D,  Tracy,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  ot 
Mines,  will  address  the  Chiefs'  Convention 
at  Columbus,  at  its  session,  June  6  and  7 
on  "Hazards  in  Industrial  Plants  in  Usmg 
Pulverized  Coal." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A  new  organization  has  been  formed  In 
Altoona,  to  be  known  as  the  Atlantic  Fool 
Corporation,  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware,  W.  Frank  Vaughn,  a  local 
attorney,  is  the  president ;  B.  F.  McCartney, 
vice-president :  H.  H.  Moyer,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  J,  R.  Carpenter,  general 
manager  of  mines,  with  the  following  board 
ot  directors :  W.  F.  Vaughn,  James  W.  Laing, 
B.  F.  McCartney.  H.  H.  Moyer,  J.  M.  Flssel, 
J  R,  Carpenter  and  Grant  Yon.  The  new 
corporation  has  a  half-dozen  mines  to  start 
with.  The  mines  taken  over  are  all  well 
located  and  equipped  so  there  will  be  no 
waiting  for  developments.  Offices  will  be  in 
Altoona. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  coal  mines 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  standpoint  of 
production,  is  what  is  called  the  RoUing 
Mill  Mine  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.. 
located  in  Johnstown.  This  mine  was  opened 
in  1852  and  has  been  producing  coal  tor 
seventy  years.  In  that  time  it  has  produced 
25  000,000  tons  and  has  not  yet  exhausted 
50  per  cent  of  the  available  coal. 

Sales  of  the  Westlnghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  amounted  to  almost  ex- 
actly $100,000,000  in  the  past  year,  as 
shown  by  its  annual  report,  as  of  March 
31  1922.  This  is  the  largest  volume  ot 
business  handled  by  this  company  except 
during  the  abnormally  active  previous 
three  years. 

Coal  companies  recently  incorporated  at 
Harrisburg  are  Suffolk  Coal  Company,  Inc., 
Avoca;  capital.  $240,000;  treasurer,  E.  B. 
Jermyn,  Jr.,  Scranton.  Purpose:  Mining 
and  preparing  coal  for  the  market.  Incor- 
porators: Mary  S.  Jermyn,  Elizabeth 
Jermyn  White  and  William  S.  Jermyn,  all 
of  Scranton.  Lackawanna  Coal  Mining 
Co.  Carbondale.  $50,000  ;  John  B.  William- 
son, Philadelphia,  treasurer.  Purpose: 
Buying,  owning,  leasing  and  operating 
coal  lands.  Incorporators;  W^.  S.  Blais- 
dell.  Murray  B.  Courtrlght  and  William  B. 
Wigton.  La'nd  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Grove  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Blakely.  $20,000  ; 
David  R.  Humphreys,  Peckville.  treasurer. 
Purpose:  Mining,  preparing  coal  for  the 
market,  leasing  .ind  buying  coal  lands. 
Incorporators:  David  R.  Humphreys.  Peck- 
ville ;  W.  L.  Houck  and  R.  M.  Lebrecht, 
Scranton,  Fenn  Valley  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Youngwood.  $200,000;  C.  H.  Harman. 
Youngwood.  treasurer.  Purpose:  Mining, 
quarrying  and  preparing  for  market  coal, 
stone  and  clay.  Incorporators:  J.  S.  Best. 
J.  C.  Lowe  and  I,.  G.  Darr.  Youngwood. 
Kelbler  Coal  Co..  Greensburg.  $15,000  :  A. 
Turney  McConnell.  Greensburg.  treasurer. 
Purpose:  Mining  coal  and  manufacturing 
coke.  Incorporators,  Paul  Johnson,  C.  L, 
Amend  and  Frank  N.  Beatty.  Greensburg. 

The  Imperial  Cardiff  Coal  Co..  Cambria 
Countv.  has  filed  at  the  State  Department  a 
notice' of  an  incre.ise  in  capital  stock  from 
$.=;0.000  to  $250,000.  E.  H.  Zimmerman, 
treasurer. 
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Edward  Boyle,  superintendent  of  the  Linn 
plant  of  the  American  Coke  Corporation, 
has  been  prompted  to  the  position,  newly 
created,  of  general  inside  superintendent  of 
all  the  mines.  Mr.  Boyle's  successor  as 
superintendent  of  the  Linn  plant  has  not 
yet    been    named. 

State  Mine  Inspector  W.  B.  Wardrop  has 
changed  his  headquarters  from  Patton  to 
Barnesboro. 

James  D.  Walker  has  been  appointed 
state  mine  inspector  of  the  third  Bitumi- 
nous District,  v,'itii  headquarters* at  Butler. 

A  State  charter  has  been  issued  to  the 
W  illard  Coal  Co..  Pittsburgh,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $40,000.  John  C.  Shaw  is 
treasurer  and  the  purpose  of  tlie  company 
is  the  mining  and  preparing  coal  for  the 
market.  The  incorporators  are  Mr.  Shaw, 
I).  S.  Moxon  and  W.  A.  Woodburn,  all  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Earl  E.  Hewitt,  general  manager  of  the 
Dilltown  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  at  Dilltown, 
in  Indiana  County,  is  making:  a  strong 
fight  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congressman  of  his  district.  Hewitt  is 
■widely  known  in  the  mining  industry,  was 
graduated  from  the  Mining  School  of  Penn 
State  College  and  is  still  remembered  as 
a    prominent    athlete. 

The  Graff  Furnace  Co.  has  obtained  a 
verdict  of  $12,000  against  the  Scranton 
Coal  Co.  in  the  U.  S.  Court  in  Scranton.  for 
damages  done  by  mine  caves.  The  plain- 
tiff contended  the  company  was  bound  to 
leave   sufficient  lateral  support. 

The  Superior  Court  has  affirmed  the 
judgment  cf  the  Schuylkill  County  Court 
in  awarding  $1,200  to  Enoch  Bakunas  in  a 
claim  against  the  Philadelphia  &  Beadin? 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  Bakunas  was  struck  in 
the  eye  by  a  piece  of  stone  while  breaking 
rock.  The  referee  held  that  this  caused 
a  cataract  which  led  to  an  operation  in 
which  the  use  of  the  eye  was  lost.  He 
awarded  compensation  and  was  sustained 
by  the  Compensation  Board.  Judge  Koch,  of 
Schuylkill  County,  in  an  appeal  by  the  same 
company  from  an  award  to  Cassie  Samos- 
kie,  has  remitted  the  record  to  the  Compen- 
sation Board  for  a  further  hearing,  the 
Board's  previous  action  in  sustaining  the 
award  being  reversed.  The  claimant's  hus- 
band died  after  helping  move  a  car  at 
Silver  Creek  Colliery.  He  had  sat  down 
to  eat  his  lunch  when  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy. Judge  Koch  says  the  evidence 
shows  that  he  had  arterio  sclerosis  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  was  therefore  liable  to 
apoplexy  whether  at  work  or  not.  He 
held  that  where  death  comes  at  work  it  is 
«nly  fair  to  employers  that  it  be  shown  that 
the  death  was  due  to  the  work  and  not  to 
disease.  The  medical  testimony,  he  said, 
did  not  show  that  Samoskie  used  any 
extra  effort  pushing  the  car. 

Judge  Eerger,  of  Schuylkill  County,  has 
dismissed  the  appeal  of  the  defendant  from 
an  order  of  the  Compensation  Board  affirm- 
ing a  referee's  award  in  the  case  of  Peter 
Holes  against  the  Bock  Bon  Coal  Co. 

Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
made  a  recent  inspection  of  the  Nos.  9,  6, 
14  and  Ewen  collieries.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  an  inspection 
was  ordered  and  several  improvements 
such  as  power  plants,  new  shaft  openings 
and  new  engine  rooms  were  planned.  It 
was  reported  that  the  company  intends  to 
"Pend  over  $200,000  in  Improvements  at 
the  Pittston  collieries  in  order  to  increase 
the  output. 


UTAH 


The  Rock-Ledge  Coal  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $500  000. 
The  incorporators  are  N.  E.  McLachlan,  L. 
W.  Ferris,  P.  G.  Ellis,  E.  J.  Klemm  and  L. 
A.  Lawyer. 

The  Won  Coal  Co..  Ogden,  has  closed  its 
yards  and  hereafter  will  do  an  exclusive 
wholesale  business.  Marriner  Browning 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  this 
•  company.  He  has  been  acting  manager 
smce  the  resignation  of  D.  H.  Pape. 


VIRGINIA 

The    Norfolk    &    Western    Pler.s    recently 
broke  all  dumping  records  for  a  16-hr.  day. 
Monday.  May  1.5,  these  piers  dumped  41.73.i 
tons  of  coal  in  16  hours,  the  highest  record 
ever   made.      The    next   highest   record   was 
Aug.  22.   1921.  when  the  piers  dumped   41.- 
085    tons.      The    record    was    broken    again 
May  1,S.  when  the  piers  dumped  43.110  tons. 
Officials    of    the    Norfolk    &    "Western    an- 
nounced   that    if   busness   warrants    it    thev 
are  prepared  to  put  on  three  8-hr.  shifts. 
The    Viriflnian    By.    is    said    to    be    con- 
-templating  the  construction  of  another  coal 
-pier.     Plans  for  this  development  have  not 


been  made  ready  and  officials  of  the  com- 
pany say  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about 
it   at   present. 

An  error  in  coal  bids  opened  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  caused  them  to  be  thrown  out 
and  new  bids  asked  for.  As  a  result,  the 
price  of  coal  for  Shipping  Board  steamers 
at  Hampton  Roads  during  June  will  be 
$5.70.  instead  of  $4.70,  the  amount  of  the 
low  bid  fir.sl  opened.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been  awarded 
contract  for  the  June  supply.  No  amount 
is  specified,  but  the  average  is  expected  to 
be  60,000  tons  per  month. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

T.  H.  Johnson,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.  which 
operates  in  Marion  County,  spent  a  few 
days  recently  at  the  company's  plant  in  the 
Fairmont   field. 

R.  B.  Eisner.  "Western  manager  for  the 
Old  Dominion  Coal  Corporation,  was  in 
Elkins  recently  looking  after  certain  of 
Ills  coal   interests  there. 

General  Edward  O'Toole,  general  man- 
ager of  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Gary,  was  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Huntington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Huntington,  re- 
cently. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  was  elected  president  of 
the  West  "Virginia  Coal  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  W.  H.  Cnn- 
ningham  was  elected  secretary ;  C.  C. 
Dickinson,  treasurer,  and  Everett  Drennan, 
vice-president. 

A.  C.  Carver,  who  for  six  years  was  as- 
sistant to  C.  D.  "Weeks  of  the  Milwaukee 
Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  has  started  in  business  for 
himself  as  the  Carver  Coal  Co.,  at 
Charleston. 

Albert  Wilt,  of  Elkins.  president  of  the 
Willuquison  Coal  Co.,  paid  the  plant  of  the 
company  on  the  Buckhannon  branch  a  visit 
recently. 

R.  P.  Maloney,  general  manager  of  the 
Davis  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Thomas,  was  a  visitor  in  the  Somerset  field 
of  Pennsylvania  a  few  days  ago. 

The  seventh  week  of  the  strike  was 
featured  in  northern  "West  "Virginia  by  the 
resumption  of  operations  at  two  mines  at 
Adrian  which  have  been  in  idleness  since 
the  beginning  of  the  strike.  The  two  mines 
at  which  production  on  a  small  scale  was 
resumed  were  those  of  the  W.  H.  Green 
Coal  Co.,  and  the  Minear  Coal  Co.  Between 
Elkins  and  Charleston,  not  less  than  60 
mines  are  operating,  some  of  them  on  a 
large  scale,  such  as  the  mines  of  the  Elkins 
River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  of  "Widen. 

In  order  to  protect  its  employees  from 
molestation  and  to  insure  a  continuance  of 
operations,  the  Windsor  Coal  Co..  operating 
at  Beech  Bottom  in  Brooke  County,  has  se- 
cured from  Judge  J.  B.  Summerville  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  First  Circuit  of  "West 
Virginia  a  temporary  injunction  directed 
against  the  international  and  local  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  "Workers  of  America. 
The  restraining  order  expressly  prohibits 
any  interference  with  the  operation  of  the 
Windsor  company's  mine,  and  prohibits 
the  union  from  making  any  effort  to  Induce 
the  employees  of  the  company  to  join  the 
U.  M.  W. 

Co-operative  ownership,  management  and 
operation  of  the  Thermal  Mining  Plant  of 
the  Champion  Collieries  Co.  at  Thermal, 
near  Lost  Creek,  by  coal  miners  is  projected 
in  the  contemplated  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty under  an  option  taken  by  R.  E.  Gar- 
rett, of  Clarksburg.  Mr.  Garrett,  who  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  mine,  plans 
to  take  the  property  over  through  the  sale 
of  shares  to  the  miners  living  at  Thermal 
and  its  vicinity.  The  stipulated  purchase 
price   is  $162,500. 

G.  H.  Caperton,  president  of  the  New 
River  Operators'  Association,  attended  the 
conference  of  mine  operators  with  Secre- 
tary Hoover  at  Washington  during  the  third 
week  of  May. 

Charleston  people  have  organized  the 
Cherokee  Coal  Co.,  having  a  capital  stock 
of  $10,000.  Charleston  Is  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  company.  Active  in  organ- 
izing this  company  were  "W.  B.  Kubach 
O.  C.  Kubach,  J.  R.  Cunningham.  N.  P. 
1  unningham  and  Lee  Stone,  all  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Visitors  at  Huntington,  Charleston  and 
Bluefleld  during  the  latter  part  of  May 
were  C.  T.  Denly,  president,  and  H.  T. 
Rowlins.  vice-president  of  the  Schroeder- 
Jvelly  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland. 

.Southern  West  Virginia  was  represented 
by  a  large  delegation  of  non-union  opera- 
tors    at     the     conference     with     Secretary 


Hoover  held  at  Washington  on  May  18  to 
consider  methods  toward  preventing  profi- 
teering and  a  runaway  market.  Among  those 
present  were:  Isaac  T.  Mann,  head  of  the 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co..  and  president  of  the 
Pocahontas  Operators'  Association ;  E.  E. 
White,  of  the  E.  E,  Wliite  Coal  Co.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation of  West  Virginia  and  of  the 
Winding  Gulf  Operators'  Association ;  W. 
B.  Thnrmond.  president  of  the  Argyle  Coal 
Co..  and  of  the  Logan  Coal  Operators'  .\s- 
sociation  ;  G.  H.  Caperton,  president  of  the 
New  River  Operators'  Association ;  W.  D. 
Ord.  president  of  the  Roanoke  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  :  James  D.  Francis,  vice-president  of 
the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  ;  S.  A.  .Scott,  gen- 
eral manager.  New  River  Co.  ;  Jnstas  Col- 
lins, president  Winding  Gulf  Collieries  Co. ; 
W.  P.  Tarns,  president  Guyan  Collieries 
Corporation  ;  P.  M.  Snyder,  president  East 
Gulf  Coal  Co.  ;  C.  C.  Dickinson,  Dry  Branch 
Coal  Co. ;  A.  J.  Dayton,  president  Superior 
Eagle  Coal  Co.  ;  B.  B.  Smith,  president 
Stone  Branch  Coal  Co.  ;  T.  E.  Houston  of 
Cincinnati,  and  J.  C.  McKlnley,  of  "Wheeling. 


BRITISH   COLUMIBA 

Major  A.  W.  Davis,  D.  S.  O.,  has  been 
appointed  provincial  resident  mining  engi- 
neer for  the  Vernon  and  Ashcroft  mining 
divisions,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  R.  W.  Thompson.  Major 
Davis  organized  the  Third  Tunnelling  Co.. 
Canadian  ESigineers.  in  France,  and  did 
excellent  service  there.  On  his  return  to 
Canada,  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  he  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  Dolly  Varden 
mine   until    the   mine   was   closed    down. 

The  creditors  of  the  National  Finance 
Co..  having  given  their  approval,  Justice 
Murphy  has  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of 
$18,000  for  diamond-drilling  on  the  coal 
lands  in  the  Copper  River  district,  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Omineca  mining 
division.  The  expenditure  is  necessary  in 
order  to  hold  the  claims,  on  which  more 
than  $300,000  has  been  expended,  and,  It  Is 
claimed,  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  proved. 
The  coal  property  Is  the  largest  single 
asset  of  the  liquidation. 

ONTARIO 

The  Federal  Coal  Co..  the  head  of  which 
Is  W.  C.  Denny,  has  made  an  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  Its  creditors.  The  com- 
pany's office  is  in  the  C.  P.  R.  Bldg., 
Toronto,  and  the  organization  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co. 
in    1919. 

P.  H.  Henry,  president  of  the  Kentenia 
Coal  Co..  Inc.,  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  former 
Canadian,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Toronto 
where  he  was  greeted  by  many  old  friends. 
Mr.  Henry  was,  many  years  ago,  a  resident 
of  Port  Hope,  Ont,  and  Is  well-known  in 
the    Canadian   trade. 

The  J.  P.  Barton  Coal  Co..  Cleveland,  has 
opened  an  office  in  Toronto,  with  J.  J.  Nolan 
in  charge.  Mr.  Nolan  was  formerly  with 
the  Ontario  Fuel  Co. 

J.  H.  Milnes.  of  the  Mllnes  Coal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  and  Mrs.  Mllnes  have  sailed  on  the 
Aquitania  for  an  extended  visit  to  the 
British   Isles  and  the  Continent. 


WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

Officers  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer- 
chants' Association  for  the  year  1922  are: 
President,  Homer  D.  Jones,  Chicago,  111. ; 
first  vice-president,  R.  J.  Wulft.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  ;  treasurer,  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  vice-president,  Ernest  B. 
Sweeney,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  vice-president, 
J.  Maury  Dove,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
vice-president,  Wallace  B.  Phinney,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  "vice-president,  Peter  Beck.  Har- 
vey, 111. :  vice-president.  W.  T.  C.  Berlin. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Board  of  directors  for 
three  years :  W.  A.  Smoot,  Alexandria,  Va. ; 
Luke  D.  Drury,  Richmond,  Va. ;  G.  F. 
Rodgers.  St.  Katherine's,  Ont. :  Robert  S. 
Haves.  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Roderick  Stephens, 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. ;  C.  B.  Staats.  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. ;  Saul  Munter,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. ;  L.  W.  Ferguson.  Chicago.  111.,  and 
Joseph  Langford.  Davenport,  Iowa.  For 
two  years:  C.  A.  EHwood,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Walter  L.  Montgomery,  Harrisburg,  Pa- 
David  Wing,  who  has  been  associated 
prominently  with  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment's activities  touching  coal,  has  been 
designated  by  Secretary  Hoover  to  act  as 
the  Department's  point  of  contact  with 
trade  associations  desirous  of  discussing 
plans  for  submitting  their  statistical  data 
to    the   Department. 

W.  D.  Ord,  of  Landgraft,  president  of  the 
Roanoke  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  a  visitor  in 
Washington  during  the  latter  part  of  May. 
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Association  Activities 


West   Virginia   Coal   Association 

On  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  at  Chicago,  as  is  its  cus- 
tom, the  West  Virgina  Coal  Association 
held  a  meeting  at  Chicago  on  May  24. 
This  was  largely  attended  since  there  were 
a  good  many  coal  men  from  West  Virginia 
in  Chicago  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
national  association.  General  conditions 
in  the  industry  were  discussed  and  the  posi- 
tion to  be  taken  by  West  Virginia  on  vari- 
ous questions  to  come  before  the  conven- 
tion were  discussed  and  a  policy  decided 
upon. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia association  and  who  is  also  president 
of  the  national  organization,  was  on  hand 
for  the  meeting  and  made  a  brief  address. 
C.  A.  Cabell,  president  of  the  Kanawha 
Operators'  Association,  Colonel  W.  M. 
Wiley,  vice-president  of  the  Kanawha  as- 
sociation, and  D.  C.  Kennedy,  secretary  of 
the  association,  were  also  present. 

The  Association  re-elected  these  officers 
to  serve  another  year :  President  John  G. 
Bradley  of  Dundon  ;  vice-president,  Everett 
Drennen  of  Elkins  ;  secretary,  W.  H.  Cun- 
ningham of  Huntington ;  assistant  secre- 
tary, James  E.  Hart  of  Huntington ; 
treasurer,  C.  C.  Dickinson  of  Charleston. 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  chosen  to  succeed  Quin 
Morton  as  a  director  of  the  National  Coal 
Association.  Mr.  Morton  is  suffering  from 
paralysis.  J.  J.  Tierney  of  the  Crozer- 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  was  re-elected  a 
director   of    the    National. 


Northern   West  Virginia   Coal 
Operators'  Association 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  strike,  direc- 
tors of  the  association  have  been  holding 
regularly  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  dealing_  with  any  ques- 
tion which  may  arise  during  the  course  of 
the  strike.  At  the  meeting  held  during  the 
third  week  of  May,  the  directors  gave  con- 
sideration to  the  conference  suggested  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  as  a  means 
of  preventing  unduly  high  prices  for  coal. 
No  announcement  was  made  as  to  what 
action  the  association  will  take  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suggestion  of  Secretary 
Hoover. 

Although  not  made  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  alluded  to,  nevertheless  a 
statement  recently  authorized  by  the  asso- 
ciation probably  reflects  its  attitude  toward 
a  shortage  of  coal.  In  the  statement  men- 
tioned it  was  said:  "The  miners  and  the 
operators  know  that  there  have  been  only 
two  times  in  the  past  sixteen  years  that  a 
scarcity  of  bituminous  coal  was  threatened. 
Both  of  these  times  the  shortage  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  railroad  facilities.  It  was  a 
question  of  transportation.  Should  a  short- 
age develop  from  the  present  situation,  it 
will  be  because  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  ordered  a  nation-wide  strike  ;  and 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  why 
they  shut  off  the  entire  coal  production  of 
the  country  because  of  a  dispute  of  doubt- 
ful Justice  in  the  fields  producing  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  bituminous  product.  They 
must  answer  this  just  the  same  as  the  rail- 
roads were  called  upon  to  answer  why  their 
transportation  system  was  inadequate  in 
the  previous  shortage,  which  resulted  in  the 
government  operation  of  the  railroad  and 
control  of  the  shipment  of  bituminous  coal." 


Recent  Patents 


Surrayor's   Instrnment   and  Range  Finder. 

John  Ceserani,  Butte,  Mont.,  assignor  of 
one-third  to  George  Wrightson  and  one- 
third  to  Frank  W.  Carplno.  Butte,  Mont., 
1,406,160.  Feb.  7,  1922.  Filed  Nov.  8. 
1919  ;   serial  No.  336,620. 

Crashing  Machine.  Wm.  M.  Hoppin, 
Sharon  Hills,  Pa..  1,406.189.  Feb.  14,  1922. 
Piled    Oct.    2.    1920  ;   serial  No.    414,220. 

Miner's  Electric  Safety  l.amp.  Arthur 
P.  Ford,  Stoke  -  upon  -  Trent.  England, 
1,408,359.  Feb.  14.  1922.  Filed  March  10, 
1921  :   serial   No.    451,245. 

Betarder  Feeder  for  Crnshlne  Machines. 
Joseph  L.  HiUer,  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  as- 
signor to  Pennsylvania  Crusher  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1,407.330.  Feb.  21,  1922. 
Filed  March  14,  1917:  serial  No.  154,789. 


£nd-Uate  Baiber  (or  Mine  Cars.  Zack 
Grass,  Heiner.  Ky.,  1,407,329.  Feb.  21,  1922. 
Filed   March    2,    1920  ;    serial   No.    362,813. 

Coal-Chute  Attachment.  Henry  E.  Downer, 
Princeton,  111.,  1,407,391.  Feb.  21,  1922. 
Filed   Sept.    9,    1921  ;   serial   No.    499,511. 

Powdered  Coal  Burner.  Henry  J.  Stehll, 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  Sintering 
Machinery  Corp.,  Netcong,  N.  J.,  1.407,600. 
Feb.  21,  1922.  Filed  Nov.  26,  1920;  serial 
No.    426.486. 

Process  of  Forming  Fnel_  Donald  Markle, 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  1,407,700.  Feb.  28,  1922. 
Filed  March  22,  1920  ;  serial  No.  367,702. 

Feeding  Mechanism  for  Mine  Cars. 
George  M.  Johnson  Jeannette,  Pa.,  1,408,- 
0S8.  Feb.  28,  1922.  Filed  Jan.  28,  1921; 
serial    No.    440,686. 

Drainage  System.  Wilson  J.  Snively, 
Mount  Pleasant  Township,  Westmoreland 
Co ,  Pa.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  W.  I. 
Hunter,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  1.405,725.  Feb. 
7,  1922.  Filed  July  15,  1920;  serial  No. 
396,522. 

Electric  Signaling  System  (or  Mines.  Al- 
bert Major,  Shenandoah.  Pa.,  1,405,853. 
Feb.  7,  1922.  Filed  June  14,  1919  ;  serial 
No.    304.228. 


Traffic  News 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  assigned  the  complaint 
of  the  Wayne  Coal  Co.,  for  argument  before 
it  in  Washington  on  June  10  and  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Blilwaukeo  Western  Fuel  Co., 
for  argument  June   29. 

Protest  against  the  rates  having  been 
withdrawn,  the  I.  C.  C.  has  vacated  its  or- 
der suspending  reduced  rates  on  coal  from 
Illinois  mines  on  the  Illinois  Central  to 
Arkansas  points  on  the  St.  Douis  South- 
western R.R.  The  schedules  had  been  sus- 
pended until  July  30. 

The  case  involving  rates  on  coal  from  the 
Southwest  to  Omaha  and  related  points  as- 
signed for  hearing  May  9  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  postponed  to  June  12. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  C.  L.  S.  &  South 
Bend  Ry.  vs.  the  Illinois  Central,  an  ex- 
aminer recommends  that  rates  on  bitu- 
minous coal  from  Cass,  Ind.,  to  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  were  not  unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Tuffli  Bros.  Pig 
Iron  &  Coke  Co.,  an  examiner  recommends 
that  shipments  of  coke  from  Benham,  Ky.. 
to  Abilene,  Kan.,  were  overcharged  though 
the  rate  was  not  unreasonable. 

Revison  of  demurrage  rules  on  transship- 
ment of  Tidewater  coal  at  Hampton  Roads 
is  requested  in  a  petition  to  the  I.  C.  C.  by 
the  Hampton  Boads  Demurrage  Committee. 
The  petition  asks  that  the  commission  estab- 
lish and  apply  in  the  future  to  the  trans- 
.shipment  of  tidewater  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads,  in  lieu  of  existing  demurrage  rules 
and  rates,  rules  and  regulations  which  shall 
provide  for  no  more  than  a  charge  of  $1 
per  car  per  day,  allowing  10  days'  free  time, 
Sundays  and  holidays  excluded,  averaged 
over  90  days ;  together  with  a  provision 
providing  for  the  application  of  surplus 
credits  days  accumulated  during  the  same 
90  days'  period  on  cars  left  standing  on 
track  at  the  end  of  such  period  and  also 
the  elimination  from  the  substitution  car 
rule  of  any  provision  confining  that  rule 
to  cars  of  coal  of  the  same  pool  or  classi- 
fication designation. 

In  a  decision  just  handed  down,  the  com- 
mission holds  that  bituminous  coal  shipped 
from  mines  in  Indiana  by  W.  1..  Carney 
to  Chicago  in  January,  1921,  was  mis- 
routed,  but  that  as  Carney  was  not  the 
real  party  in  Interest  he  is  not  entitled  to 
reparation. 

A  report  by  the  I.  C.  C.  on  movement  of 
freight  in  1921  shows  that  2,655,676  cars 
containing  125,807,944  tons  of  anthracite 
were  transported.  There  were  10.623.266 
cars  containing  532,762,317  tons  of  bitu- 
minous also  transported. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  suspended  until  Sept. 
15  the  proposed  cancellation  of  joint  through 
commodity  rates  and  the  application  in- 
stead of  combination  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  from  mines  on  the  L.  &  N.  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Virginia  to  points  in 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  and  to  Su- 
perior. Wis.  Under  the  proposal  the  rates 
from  Middlesborough,  Ky.,  and  all  Group 
1  mines  to  Aberdeen,  S.  D..  would  be  in- 
creased from  $6.S7  to  J7.S8  a  ton.  and  to 
Minneapolis  from  $5.40  to  $6.33. 

In  the  complaint  of  Mark  McFadden  and 
others  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 
that  rates  on  anthracite  from  points  in 
Pennsylvania  to  Detroit  be  declared  un- 
reasonable. 


Industries  of  Lockport,  N.  Y..  are  asking 
the  I.  C.  C.  for  the  same  rates  on  coal  from 
the  Reynoldsville,  Pittsburgh  and  related 
coal  districts  as  are  accorded  Buffalo.  The 
Covert  Gear  Co.  has  instituted  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  railroads  oppose  the  plan 
on  the  ground  that  existing  differentials  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Lockport  should  be 
maintained. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  National  Betail 
Coal  Merchants'  Association,  the  B.  &  O. 
contends  that  it  has  not  been  proven  that 
its  rules  for  re-weighing  and  inspecting 
coal  are  unjust. 

Following  authorization  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Alaska  Anthra- 
cite B.R.  Co.  has  issued  $1,200,000  first 
(closed)  mortgage  6  per  cent  20-year  sink- 
ing fund  gold   bonds. 


Publications  Received 


Sonnd-Proof  Partitions,  by  F.  R.  W^at- 
son.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Bul- 
letin No.  127.  Pp.  85  ;  6  x  9  in.  ;  illus- 
trated. Describes  methods  and  results  of 
various  investigations  relating  to  the  action 
of  materials  on  sound,  gives  practical 
installations  of  soundproofing  and  sets 
forth,  in  accordance  with  existing  knowl- 
edge, recommendations  that  may  be  applied 
where  sound  insulation  is  wanted. 

Analysis  of  Detonating  and  Priming 
Slixtures,  by  C.  A.  Taylor  and  W.  H. 
Rinkenbach.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Technical 
paper  282.  Pp.  33  ;  6x9  in. ;  illustrated. 
This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  publica- 
tions on  explosives  analysis  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
The  methods  given  are  those  used  in  prac- 
tical work ;  they  are  not  intended  to  fill 
the  requirements  of  a  research  chemist 
working  on  a  particular  compound,  but 
they  do  cover  the  needs  of  a  chemist 
analyzing  explosive  compositions  and  desir- 
ous of  results  that  are  accurate  within  the 
limits  of  the  variation  of  the  mixtures 
themselves. 

Handbook  on  Controllers  for  Electric 
Motors.  This  29-page,  4  x  63  In.  booklet 
Is  issued  by  The  Electric  Power  Club  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
them  or  from  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
electric  power  and  control  apparatus.  It 
should  prove  a  useful  book  for  users  of 
electrical  control  apparatus.  It  sells  for 
25c.   a  copy. 


Coming  Meetings 


Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operatora' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at- 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary.  F.  O.  Sandstrom. 
Boston   Building,   Denver,  CoL 

Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Prodncer»' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Altoona,  Pa..  June  8.  Secretary,  Charles 
O'Neill,    Altoona. 

.American  Society  (or  TeaUng  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  Julv  1,  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Asslatant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  RIttenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg..  PhiladelBhia.  Pa. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of- 
the  Illinois  and  WUeonain  Retail  Coal 
Dealera'  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Highland,  Delavan  Lake,  Delavan, 
Wis.,  June  13,  14,  IB.  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan.  Chicago,  111. 

The  annual  conrentlon  of  the  Fennayl- 
rania  Betail  Coal  Merchants'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  7 
and  8. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Bnglneera 
will  hold  its  summer  meeting  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Can  ,  June  19-22,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Clifton  Hotel.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Pob-technic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operatera 
Association  will  meet  June  13  at  519  Keith 
&  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Secretary, 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

niinois  Mining  Institute  will  hold  its 
summer  meeting  June  8,  9  and  10  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  boat  leaving  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  June  8.  Secretar.v,  Martin  Bolt. 
Springfield,    111. 

Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  o(  the  United 
States  o(  America  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  Julv  ll.  12  and  13  at  Chicago,  IlL 
Secretary,  J.  W.  Paul.  4800  Forbes  St, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Announcement  regardlnS 
headquarters  will   be  made   later. 
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Fair  Prices 

EXTRAORDINARY  conditions  warrant  extraor- 
dinary procedure.  Most  esaraordinary  are  the  con- 
ditions faced  by  Secretary  Hoover  when  he  undertakes 
to  hold  in  check  coal  prices,  and  the  most  blase  will 
concede  that  he  has  handled  the  situation  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Prices,  rapidly  climbing  to  panic 
heights,  were  steadied  by  Mr.  Hoover's  announcement 
of  two  weeks  ago  that  at  the  request  of  the  President 
he  would  seek  to  call  a  halt.  It  was  expected  that  the 
operators  would  be  asked  to  take  control  of  the  problem 
as  theirs,  and  this  they  had  promised  to  do.  But  Mr. 
Hoover  finds  that  under  our  laws  It  is  as  improper 
for  coal  operators  to  agree  to  put  the  price  down  as  it 
is  to  agree  to  put  it  up. 

With  marked  courage  and  resourcefulness  he  has 
taken  on  himself  the  full  responsibility  for  a  schedule 
of  maximum,  "fair"  prices  for  bituminous  coal.  The 
announced  prices  are  not  "fixed"  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  for,  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  stated,  he  has  not  a 
shi'ed  of  authority  or  of  law  for  fixing  prices  or  con- 
trolling distribution.  These  prices  are  simply  his  no- 
tion of  what  under  all  circumstances  the  operators  in 
the  several  fields  now  producing  coal  are  warranted  in 
charging  for  their  coal.  Except  as  individuals  meeting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  no  coal  operator  has 
been  asked  or  allowed  to  agree  to  settle  on  any  price 
for  coal.  Mr.  Hoover  takes  full  responsibility  for  the 
figures  named,  as  a  duty  becoming  his  office. 

Certainly  no  producer  can  complain  that  the  prices 
are  unfair  to  him.  They  represent  practically  the  top 
of  the  mJarket  today.  They  are  extremely  liberal  to  the 
operator  who  is  able  to  produce ;  they  should  encourage 
increased  output  and  likewise,  because  they  stabilize 
the  mai-ket,  should  encourage  buying. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  announced  prices  have 
a  very  close  relation  to  costs.  It  was  plainly  stated 
by  Mr.  Hoover  that  the  public  is  interested  in  dollars 
and  not  cents — in  other  words,  this  is  no  time  to  haggle 
over  fine  distinctions  of  costs  and  margins.  The  pres- 
ent is  a  temporary  situation.  Circumstances  in  no  wise 
parallel  those  under  which  the  Fuel  Administration 
fixed  prices.  In  short,  it  is  the  stoppage  of  the  upwai-d 
surge  of  prices  at  a  reasonable  level.  To  have  gone  on, 
ascending  perhaps  to  $5  or  $10,  would  have  cost  the 
consumers  millions  of  dollars. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Hoover  was  timely.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  it  became  necessary  to  call  for  a  retreat, 
he  stepped  in  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  easier  to 
obtain  acquiescence  from  the  operators.  Consumers 
might  take  it  better  were  the  prices  adopted  a  recession 
from  the  market  and  representing  therefore  more  ob- 
viously the  saving  they  actually  will  prove  to  be. 

Will  the  plan  work?  There  can  be  no  assurance  that 
it  will.  Everything  depends  on  those  who  sell  or  who 
buy  and  sell  coal.     There  is  no  law,  the  clever  or  crude 


circumventing  of  which  would,  as  in  war  time,  stimu- 
late imagination  and  incite  cupidity. 

Violation  of  the  implied  agreement  between  Secre- 
tary Hoover  and  a  majority  of  the  coal  producers  wil' 
be  nothing  less  than  betrayal  of  the  best  interests  oi 
the  coal  industry. 


Where  the  Jobber  Comes  In 

IT  IS  well  that  Secretary  Hoover  intends  to  follow  up 
his  conference  with  the  producers  of  bituminous  coal 
on  matters  of  price  with  similar  conferences  with  the 
jobbers  and  retail  dealers.  No  well-informed  individual 
any  longer  holds  that  the  jobber  is  an  excrescence  on 
the  coal  trade.  His  services  are  just  as  essential  as 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  industry.  Because  the 
jobber — the  free-lance  trader  as  distinguished  from  the 
regularly  connected  sales  agent — lives  by  guessing  on 
the  market  he  is  the  one  whose  activities  the  more  fre- 
quently attract  attention  when  prices  are  high.  His 
part  in  distribution  is  important,  however,  and  he 
doubtless  has  felt  slighted  that  no  recognition  was 
given  him  in  the  prices  announced  in  Washington  last 
week.  He  might  be  expected  to  have  become  calloused 
in  that  respect  in  view  of  the  treatment  he  was  ac- 
coriied  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  period.  Or  he 
might  have  known  that  his  turn  would  come. 

The  prices  announced  by  Mr.  Hoover  last  week  are 
mine  prices  and  the  producer  is  going  to  hold  out  for  the 
entii-e  amount,  despite  the  assertion  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  include  a  fair  share  for  selling.  The  jobber 
who  tries  to  buy  coal  will  find  that  he  is  a  buyer,  and  to 
(h&  buyer  the  price  is  §3.50.  He  must  look  elsewhere 
for  his  commission.  If  the  Hoover  prices  are  fair 
prices  for  the  producer,  then  the  jobber  who  buys  for 
the  account  of  a  consumer,  in  hand  or  in  the  bush, 
should,  it  seems  to  us,  be  entitled  to  add  his  commis- 
sion. This  was  25c.  according  to  the  Lane-Peabody 
schedule  and  quite  generally  15c.  under  the  Garfield 
regime.  If  our  war-time  journey  into  price  regulation 
taught  anything,  it  is  that  there  is  no  other  way  to 
take  care  of  the  v.'holesaler. 


Time  to  Break  the  Anthracite  Deadlock 

IT  WILL  soon  be  three  months  3ince  the  anthracite 
operators  and  miners  began  to  negotiate  a  new  wage 
scale.  So  far  as  the  public  has  been  let  in  on  the  pro- 
ceedings the  net  result  has  been  that  the  miners  have 
informed  the  operators  that  they  are  striking  for  a 
20-per  cent  wage  increase  and  the  operators  have  said 
to  the  miners  that  they  can  have  no  such  thing;  that 
they  must  in  fact  take  a  21-per  cent  wage  decrease. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  either  side  has 
any  intention  of  conceding  an  inch. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  the  hard-coal  mines  will 
have  been  idle  a  quarter  of  a  vear.     Since  1916  it  has 
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required  almost  full-time  operation  of  these  mines  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  householders  who  depend  on  this 
kind  of  fuel.  Therefore  there  is  certain  to  be  a  short- 
age of  anthracite  this  winter.  The  outlaw  strike  in  the 
summer  of  1920  that  affected  but  a  portion  of  the 
miners  for  less  than  a  month  resulted  in  a  shortage 
sufficient  to  produce  $15  hard  coal  at  the  mine  in  en- 
suing months.  True,  very  few  tons  were  sold  by 
operators  at  that  figure,  but  those  who  held  up  the 
buyer  two  years  ago  are  still  in  business.  Sufficient  in- 
dependent high-cost  tonnage  will  be  put  on  the  market 
this  winter  to  create  a  scandal  and  lend  color  to  the 
charge  that  the  whole  industry  is  profiteering. 

The  anthracite  operators  have  a  public  necessity  in 
trust.  They  have  spent  nearly  three  months  in  fruit- 
less negotiations  with  the  miners.  There  is  no  non- 
union production;  no  substitute  on  which  the  public 
may  rely.  Work  in  the  anthracite  mines  must  very 
soon  be  resumed.  Strategy,  politics,  reasoning,  argu- 
ment, have  all  had  their  opportunity  and  have  availed 
nothing.  The  public  wants  hard  coal  and  it  wants 
cheaper  coal.  The  sliver  of  from  a  quarter  to  less  than 
half  a  dollar  shaved  off  by  the  reductions  in  freight 
rates  will  not  satisfy.  The  public  thinks  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  wants  at  the  very  least  a  dollar  oft  the  price 
of  its  coal.  The  20-per  cent  i-eduction  in  wages  urged 
by  the  operators  should  take  a  dollar  off  the  price. 

It  is  suspected  that  John  Lewis  and  the  international 
officers,  having  their  eyes  on  the  larger  stake  in  the 
bituminous-coal  situation,  are  holding  up  the  settle- 
ment in  the  hard-coal  region.  Were  the  hard-coal  men 
to  get  back  to  work,  and  particularly  at  a  reduced  wage, 
as  eventually  they  most  certainly  will,  the  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  striking  soft-coal  miner  might  be  far 
from  what  Mr.  Lewis  would  like. 

There  is  a  suspicion,  too,  that  some  at  least  of  the 
operators  have  been  and  are  in  no  hurry  to  open  their 
mines  in  view  of  the  general  slackness  in  the  public's 
buying  last  winter  and  this  summer — in  other  words 
that  a  partial  suspension  of  mining  would  have  been  in- 
evitable this  summer  from  lack  of  market,  even  if  there 
had  been  no  strike.  This  hand  can  be  overplayed.  July 
1  is  about  the  latest  date  at  which  operations  may  be 
resumed  and  really  serious  trouble  be  avoided  next 
winter. 

The  deadlock  can  be  broken,  and  very  quickly.  Were 
either  party  to  appeal  to  President  Harding,  stating 
that  there  is  no  solution  save  by  arbitration,  the  other 
party  must  most  certainly  accede.  The  miners  are 
openly  opposed  to  arbitration.  Should  they  break  off 
negotiations,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  this  is  published 
they  will  have  done  so,  the  operators  shouJd  act  quickly 
in  the  direction  of  Washington. 


Peace  Enough  and  No  More ' 

f*'  I  ''HERE  must  be  no  violence,"  was  the  union  order 
X  with  which  the  strike  commenced.  No  one  is  de- 
stroying idle  mines,  no  one  assails  men  who  do  not  medi- 
tate going  to  work,  whether  union  or  non-union.  But 
"scab  mines"  and  "scab  workmen"  in  strike  districts  are 
being  attacked  just  often  enough  and  regularly  enough 
to  keep  those  who  would  work  or  would  hire  men  to  work 
duly  afraid  of  what  might  happen  to  them  and  their 
properties.  It  is  remarkable  how  effectively  the  sparse 
violence  used  prevents  mine  operation. 

In  Europe  it  is  customary  to  put  in  troops  and  police 


before  violence  is  resorted  to.  Here  the  plan  is  to  wait 
till  the  mine  is  vwecked,  the  men  terrified,  driven  out  or 
killed.  A  previous  administration,  when  the  situation 
became  serious  in  Colorado,  sent  in  troops  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  What  mines  were  closed  were  to  remain 
closed ;  only  men  who  were  being  employed  were  allowed 
to  work;  what  victories  intimidation  and  crime  had 
won  were  to  be  respected  by  the  federal  government.  It 
was  a  travesty  of  justice — this  pious  respect  for  the 
status  quo. 

One  questions  how  the  cities  would  prosper  if  they 
provided  no  police  force  till  a  bank  was  bombed  or  a 
mob  looted  a  grocery  or  destroyed  a  factory.  Conditions 
at  the  mines  are  unbelievable.  What  order  there  is 
shows  that  at  most  mines  there  are  more  good  than  bad 
miners,  for  the  "preservation  of  the  peace"  till  peace  is 
shot  to  smithereens' by  armed  rebellion  or  dynamite  is 
ludicrously  inefficient,  except  indeed  where  the  company 
induces  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  hire  armed  guards  at 
the  company's  expense. 


Heavy  Cost  of  the  Open  Torch 

WHO  can  summarize  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
cap  lamp  with  an  open  flame  and  who  shall 
estimate  the  losses  of  the  future  from  this  same  cause? 
Is  it  a  mere  blind  guess  that  places  on  the  miner's 
open  flame  the  onus  of  many  of  the  mine  conflagrations 
of  recent  years? 

Our  mines  are  getting  further  and  further  from  the 
outcrop.  They  are  becoming  drier  and  yet  more  dry  as 
the  years  pass  by.  With  greater  depth  comes  increased 
heat  and  less  surface  water.  With  better  drainage 
comes  greater  dryness.  The  dangers  of  greater  depth 
are  found  not  alone  in  the  open  torch,  for  an  increase 
in  depth  also  makes  spontaneous  combustion  more  fre- 
quent and  more  active.  This  is  because  weight  and 
crushing  make  the  coal  liable  to  burn  spontaneously, 
and  coal  unoxidized  or  less  oxidized  than  that  nearer 
the  surface  is  likely  to  ignite  from  causes  not  attrib- 
utable to  flame.  Electrification  also  has  its  dangers. 
Yet  despite  all  these  various  causes  of  ignition  the 
open  torch  is  often  blamed,  and  with  reason. 

Among  the  accidents  caused  by  an  open  flame  may 
be  numbered  Delagua,  Cherry,  perhaps  also  Sunnyside 
and  Red  Ash.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Hollen- 
back  fire  came  from  an  open  torch,  and  the  Baltimore 
tunnel  flare-up  quite  possibly  had  a  like  origin.  For 
this  reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  electric  portable 
lamp  will  become  more  effulgent  and  its  use  more  gen- 
eral. It  cannot  start  a  fire,  whereas  the  open  flame 
can  and  often  does. 

One  of  the  big  economies  of  the  future  probably  will 
be  the  electric  lamp.  It  is  being  given  a  greater  candle 
power,  and  in  the  future  it  may  be  made  less  hea\'y. 
It  probably  would  have  been  far  more  generally 
adopted  had  not  the  ownership  of  the  open  torch  by 
the  miner  caused  him  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  a 
lamp  for  which  he  would  have  to  pay  a  power  and 
maintenance  charge.  Only  the  fact  that  the  miner  has 
his  own  lamp,  and  supplies  the  fuel  for  it,  has  delayed 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  lamp. 

If  the  union  would  permit  in  every  case,  as  it  has 
in  some,  a  slightly  lowered  rate  for  mining  where  the 
mine  worker  saved  the  lighting  charge  formerly  borne 
by  him  and  the  operator  supplied  electric  lamps,  the 
electric  lamp  would  speedily  come  to  the  front 
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Plastic  Fuel  Can  Be  Made  of  Low-Grade  Coal  and  Oil 
And  Can  Be  Coked  Even  if  Non-Coking  Coal  Is  Used 

With  Fine  Grinding  Almost  All  But  Inherent  Ash  Is  Removed 
by  Trent  Process — Ash  May  Be  Reduced  to  One  Per  Cent — 
Amalgam  Produced  Twice  as  Much  Gas  as  Ingredients  Separately 

By  George  H.  Dacy 

Washington,  D.  C. 


AFTER  much  experimentation,  Walter  E.  Trent,  a 
ZA  metallurgist  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  developed 
J.  \^  a.  process  for  producing  a  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical plastic  fuel  from  low-grade  and  waste  products 
such  as  impure  lignite,  anthracite  culm,  the  waste  coal 
dumps  around  bituminous  mines  and  municipal  ashes. 
This  process  removes  the  coal  ash  and  prepares  a  fuel 
that  has  been  termed  with  some  propriety  an  oil 
amalgam. 

Experiments  on  this  process  began  during  the  world 
war,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  War  Department, 
facilities  were  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 


XOTE — The  frontispiece  shows  a  stockpile  of  amalgam  at  the 
dock  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  ready  for  shipment  to  consumers  of  the 
product. 


ards  for  the  making  of  tests  to  ascertain  how  the  ash 
which  slags  and  interferes  with  the  combustion  of  coal 
could  be  removed  from  the  fuel  when  in  powdered  form. 

After  peace  was  concluded  the  investigations  were 
continued,  with  the  ultimate  result  that  the  Trent  proc- 
ess of  agitating  or  beating  together  powdered  coal, 
water  and  oil  to  form  a  plastic  fuel  was  devised.  This 
fuel  has  been  investigated  and  a  report  made  on  it  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Though,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  work  has  been 
largely  experimental  the  process  exhibits  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  solution  of  troublesome  problems  in  fuel 
and  gas  manufacture.  The  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  declare  that  already  a  half  dozen  ways  have 
been  discovered  in  which  the  process  might  be  applied 


General  View 
of  Mill 

Showing  amalga- 
m-dtor  screen  and 
ash  tanks.  The  coal 
is  treated  with  30 
or  40  per  cent  as 
much  oil  as  clean 
coal  substance.  This 
oil,  remaining  with 
the  coal,  is  avail- 
able for  either  com- 
bustion or  distilla- 
tion and  so  in  no 
sense  is  lost.  The 
oils  used  are  of  i 
ferior  grade. 
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BALANCKD  PULVBKIZEK  OF  ROD-MILL  TYPE 

This  mill   which  grinds  the  coal  to  a  fine  powder,  carries   30,000  lb.  of  crushing  rods  which  roll  on  the  coal  as  the 

nest  of  tubes  revolves. 


to  the  solution  of  the  intricate  technical  problems  of 
many  industries. 

To  quote  Mr.  Trent's  own  language:  "Wet,  pulver- 
ized coal  suspended  in  water,  when  treated  with  about' 
30  or  40  per  cent  as  much  oil  as  there  is  coal  substance 
present,  agglomerates  into  a  pasty,  plastic  mass  in 
which  all  the  coal  ingredients  and  the  oils  are  inti- 
mately united.  The  ash,  which  is  separated  mechani- 
cally from  the  coal  particles  as  a  result  of  fine  grinding, 
does  not  enter  into  the  coal-oil  mixture  but  remains 
suspended  in  the  water  and  can  be  readily  separated 
from  the  fuel  paste.     A  purified  fuel  material  results. 

"This  is  practically  free  from  objectionable  moisture 


and  is  e.xtremely  low  in  ash  content.  The  excess  water 
contained  in  the  plastic  fuel  is  removed  by  mechanical 
manipulation  similar  to  that  which  frees  water  from 
butter.  This  is  done  by  agitating  the  coal,  oil  and 
water  with  paddle  blades  rotating  at  a  speed  of  1,000 
r.p.m. 

"By  these  means  the  ash-content  can  be  reduced  to 
as  low  as  1  per  cent  of  the  treated  fuel  although  some- 
times it  runs  around  2  to  3  per  cent  and  under  certain 
conditions  is  as  high  as  6  to  8  per  cent.  The  quantity 
of  ash  depends  on  the  fineness  of  grinding  and  the 
character  of  the  ash  itself.  All  the  ash  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  coal  or  which  is  not  mechanically  sepa- 


Amalgamator 
and  Screen 

^^^lere  coal,  oil  and 
water  are  mixed. 
^Vhen  the  mixture 
has  been  allowed  to 
Sfttle  the  coal  and 
oil  remain  as  glob- 
ules in  the  water, 
forming  the  market- 
-able  product.  The 
slaty  particles  fall 
to  the  bottom,  leav- 
ing the  amalgam 
with  only  the  im- 
purities inherent  in 
the  coal  and  oil, 
which  impurities 
are,  of  course,  com- 
paratively insignifi- 
cant. The  cleanness 
of  the  product 
depends  on  the  fine- 
ness of  the  grind- 
ing and  the  inher- 
ent freedom  from 
ash  of  the  original 
vegetable  material 
from  which  the  coal 
is  formed.  The  pro- 
portion of  ash  may 
fall  ns  low  as  1  per 
cent. 
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Amalgam 
Discharge  Belt 

Note  the  pile  of 
amalgam  on  the 
floor  of  the  build- 
ing. Tlie  plant  is 
designed  to  handle 
1,000  tons  of  raw- 
coal  per  day  and  to 
test  coals  to  ascer- 
tain their  availa- 
bility for  the  man- 
ufacture of  amal- 
gam. Coals,  such 
as  lignite  and  culm, 
containing  30  to  40 
per  cent  ash  have 
been  treated  by 
this  process.  The 
amalgam  may  be 
burned  either  as  a 
liquid  fuel,  being 
sprayed  into  the 
furnace  by  special 
burners  onto  a  grate 
for     final     combiis- 


tio 


or   as 


alid 


fuel,  being  fed  onto 
a  mechanical 
stoker. 


rated  from  the  carbon  particles  remains  with  the  fuel 
substance." 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  process  is  that  it  will 
treat  with  efficiency  both  coal  of  low-ash  content  and 
low-grade  fuels,  such  as  lignite  and  anthracite  culm, 
containing  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  ash.  Both  give 
satisfactory  amalgams  of  coal  and  oil.  Such  amalgams 
can  be  used  as  liquid  fuels  and  be  blown  into  the  fur- 
nace through  special  burners,  the  preliminary  combus- 
tion occurring  while  the  fuel  is  in  suspension  and  the 
final  combustion  being  effected  on  the  grate.  The 
amalgams  can  be  burned  also  directly  by  means  of  one 
of  many  types  of  stoking  equipment.  At  present  the 
amalgams  are  being  made  and  sold  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  a  plant  operated  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  designed 
to  handle  1,000  tons  of  raw  coal  per  day.  At  this  plant 
not  only  is  amalgam  made  for  commerce  but  all  types 
and  varieties  of  coals  are  being  tested  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  availability  for  use  in  the  production  of  im- 
proved amalgams. 

Cheapest  Grade  of  Oil  as  Efficient  as  Best  . . . 

A  great  variety  of  oils  can  be  employed  successfully 
in  the  commercial  production  of  plastic  fuel.  Experi- 
mental and  practical  results,  however,  show  that  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  benzol  and  other  high-priced  oils  are  no 
more  efficient  or  satisfactory  than  the  crudest  and 
cheapest  of  petroleum  products.  Any  oil  or  organic 
liquid  may  be  used  which  will  not  mix  with  water  and 
which  is  not  of  excessive  viscosity. 

In  many  instances  oil  emulsions  which  for  other  uses 
were  almost  valueless  have  been  utilized  successfully. 
The  indications  are  that  the  majority  of  the  waste 
liquid  fuels  can  be  combined  in  this  process  with  waste 
solid  fuels  to  make  commercial  amalgams  valuable  for 
heat  generation  or  for  the  manufacture  of  producer 
gas.  The  amalgams  may  be  handled  in  several  different 
ways.  They  can  be  shoveled  like  coal  or  they  may  be 
forced  through  pipes  by  pressure.  If  desired  they  can 
be  stored  under  water. 


This  process  is  particularly  efficient  because  in  it  the 
fuel  is  ground  wet.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
ash  content  can  be  measurably  controlled  makes  avail- 
able many  types  of  coal  that  were  practically  valueless 
prior  to  the  inception  of  the  new  process.  If  an  oil  is 
employed  which  distills  at  a  lower  temperature  than  coal, 
powdered  fuel  may  be  reclaimed  from  the  amalgam  and 
the  oil  may  be  used  again.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
heavy  oil  is  used  and  the  amalgam  distilled  to  a  coking 
temperature,  a  satisfactory  coke  product  may  be 
recovered  despite  the  fact  that  the  original  coal  may 
have  possessed  no  coking  qualities.  The  possibilities 
of  this  process  solely  in  the  way  of  coking  the  other- 
wise non-coking  varieties  of  coal  are  unquestionably 
large.  In  case  the  original  distillation  is  continued  only 
to  the  point  where  a  heavy  pitch  results,  the  mass  may 
be  used  for  briquet  making.  It  is  believed  that  in  this 
way  coal  briquets  may  be  made  and  sold  at  much  lower 
prices  than  those  which  now  prevail. 

Tests  of  government  experts  have  demonstrated  that 
a  greater  quantity  and  a  better  quality  of  distillates 
such  as  tar,  coke  and  the  like  can  be  made  from  pow- 
dered coal  and  oil  in  mixture  than  can  be  obtained  from 
these  same  materials  separately.  Graphite  ore  can  be 
separated  readily  from  the  non-metallic  minerals  occur- 
ring with  it  in  the  ore  deposit  and  coke  can  also  be 
separated  from  flue  dust  by  the  same  meaps.  Hitherto, 
such  separations  have  been  complex  and  baffling  riddles. 
Even  the  clean  coal  contained  in  anthracite  sludge  will 
make  a  satisfactory  amalgam  if  sufficient  oil  is  added. 
This  process  is  highly  efficacious  also  in  the  removal  of 
excess  sulphur  and  combinations  of  iron  and  sulphur 
from  coal,  particularly  anthracite. 

In  the  government  investigations  of  this  process  ap- 
proximately 0.3  lb.  of  oil  was  used  to  eveiy  pound  of 
dry,  clean  coal.  Where  the  coal  is  pulverized  to  a  fine- 
ness such  that  it  will  pass  readily  through  a  200-mesh 
screen  a  mixture  of  62  gal.  of  light  fuel  oil  to  450  lb. 
of  coal  will  produce  an  amalgam  in  granules  about  i 
in.    in    diameter.      Where   more    finely   ground   coal    is 
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used,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  about  0.4  lb. 
of  oil  per  pound  of  coal. 

Generally  it  is  preferable  to  use  as  small  a  quantity 
of  oil  as  possible,  for  the  amalgam  can  be  washed  more 
completely  if  its  granules  are  small.  Furthermore, 
under  such  treatment  the  resultant  cleaned  coal  con- 
tains less  ash.  The  quantity  of  oil  retained  in  the 
refuse  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  used  and  frequently  is  so  small  as  to  be  en- 
tirely negligible.  Where  the  heavier  petroleum  oils  are 
used  the  evaporation  losses  are  so  small  as  to  be  of 
little  consequence,  but  are  quite  appreciable  where 
gasoline  or  benzol  are  employed.  However,  it  is  not 
£xpected  that  these  latter  materials  will  be  used  in  any 
commercial  application  of  the  process. 

Some  of  the  amalgams  of  heavy  petroleum  oils  and 
finely  pulverized  coal  produce  a  denser  grade  of  coke 
than  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  coal  alone. 
Even  anthracite  when  properly  treated  with  the  oil  will 
yield  a  good  grade  of  coke.  Thus  this  process  may  be 
made  a  means  of  efficiently  using  low-grade  asphaltic 
oils  and  of  concurrently  producing  coke — useful  as  a 
domestic  fuel — from  inferior  non-coking  coals. 

More  Coke,  Gas  and  Heat  from  Amalgam 
When  these  amalgams  and  grades  of  oil  and  coal 
similar  to  those  used  in  making  them  were  tested  at 
the  Bureau  of  Mines'  laboratories  it  was  found  that  the 
residue  from  the  amalgams  was  of  fair  quality  and  18 
per  cent  greater  in  quantity  than  those  obtained  from 
the  separate  ingredients,  which  when  carbonized  did  not 
form  suitable  coke.  The  amalgam  yielded  over  twice  as 
much  gas  as  the  coal  and  oil  distilled  separately  and 
the  heating  value  of  this  gas  was  5  per  cent  greater. 

Mr.  Trent  is  now  busy  perfecting  a  commercial 
method  for  making  a  new  variety  of  cheap  and  satis- 
factory coke  that  may  be  used  for  domestic  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  Patents  are  now  being  filed  on  this 
new  process,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  coke  manufacture 
one-half  and  lowers  the  total  investment  to  one-fifth  of 
the  outlay  necessary  where  production  is  attempted 
under  the  ordinary  methods  of  manufacture.  In  this 
new  process  the  amalgams  are  placed  in  huge  caldrons 
or  pots  and  after  vertical  holes  have  been  bored  through 
them  their  containers  are  placed  directly  over  gas  burn- 
ers which  initially  are  operated  at  low  temperatures  in 
order  to  drive  off  the  oils  and  other  volatile  products. 
After  this  has  been  done  the  temperature  is  increased 
until  finally  the  amalgams  are  converted  into  coke.  By 
midsummer  a  large  commercial  plant  for  the  production 
of  coke  from  such  amalgams,  located  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia near  Washington,  will  be  in  active  operation. 


Tests  recently  were  made  at  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  ex- 
periment station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  ex- 
plosibility  of  coal  dusts  from  the  Cassidy  mine  at  Cassidy, 
Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.  The  tests  were  made  in  order  to 
compare  the  explosibility  of  these  dusts  with  Pittsburgh 
coal  dust. 


Central  Power  Station  Fired  with  Peat 

By  G.  T.  Zimmer 

London,  England 

PEAT  as  a  fuel  for  power-house  boilers  has  not  only 
been  much  discussed  in  Germany  but  has  actually 
been  tried.  The  peat  deposits  of  Germany  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  ten  billion  tons,  the  usable  half  of 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  fuel  for  the  com- 
plete light  and  power  needs  of  Germany  for  150  years. 
Before  the  war,  peat  at  5,7G0  B.t.u.  and  at  a  cost  of 
95c.  per  ton,  could  compete  with  coal  at  $2.85  and  lig- 
nite at  71c.  per  ton. 

The  power  plant  of  Wiesmoor,  in  Bavaria,  was  the 
first  to  burn  air-dried  peat,  which  was  gathered  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  This  plant  has  a  maximum  capac- 
ity of  7,000  kw.  and  during  the  winter  of  1917-18  it 
generated  about  15,000,000  kw.-hr.  with  a  peat  con- 
sumption of  about  23,500  tons,  in  addition  to  about 
11,900  tons  of  coal. 

Possible  sites  for  future  peat-burning  central  power 
stations  are:  Zehlaubruch,  in  eastern  Prussia,  with  a 
peat  deposit  sufficient  for  forty-five  years,  generating 
four  hundred  million  kilowatt-hours  per  annum.  This 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  whole  of  east- 
ern Prussia. 

A  further  station  has  been  contemplated  for  Leba 
Moor,  in  Pomerania,  with  a  capacity  of  thirty  billion 
kilowatt-hours ;  and  another  at  Friesland,  of  twelve 
billion  kilowatt-hours.  A  smaller  installation  in  the 
Havelland,  for  the  electrification  of  the  Berlin  Ry., 
also  is  under  consideration.  In  all  there  ai'e  seven  pro- 
posals for  the  erection  of  central  power  stations  in 
close  proximity  to  peat  deposits.  In  each  of  these  peat 
will  be  used  as  fuel  either  alone  or  with  coal. 


Two  SEmiES  OF  STUniES  have  been  undertaken  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  connection  with 
electrical  shotfiring  methods  in  mines.  The  first  problem  is 
the  relative  danger  of  firing  shots  with  iron  and  copper 
"leg"  electric  detonators,  which  has  a  possible  bearing  on 
the  mine  fires  reported  in  the  Utah  field.  The  second  prob- 
lem is  the  cause  of  mis-fires  in  the  firing  of  a  large  number 
of  series  shots  by  push-down  type  blasting  machines  in 
places  where  the  leakage  current  through  the  earth  is  ex- 
cessive. 


Stowing  Slack  in  Gob  of  Lancashire  ]\Iines 

A  QUESTION  raised  by  Stephen  Walsh  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  reveals  the  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  .slack  in  British  mines  and  the  waste  of 
good  coal  which  takes  place  in  consequence.  About 
Christmas,  1921,  the  Parr  Colliery  in  Lancashire,  un- 
able to  dispose  of  its  finer  coal,  ordered  that  the  slack 
made  in  some  of  its  workings  be  stowed,  the  delay  in 
placing  slack  making  it  possible  to  work  only  two  or 
three  days  a  week.  By  leaving  a  certain  percentage 
of  slack  underground  the  running  time  has  been  raised 
to  four  or  five  days.  The  coal  is  either  screened  by 
hand  riddles,  or  screens,  20}  in.  in  diameter  with  a 
i-in.  mesh  or  loaded  with  forks. 

Question  was  raised  as  to  the  safety  of  the  practice. 
A  divisional  inspector  who  visited  the  mine  declared 
the  work  unobjectionable,  as  it  did  not  put  any  more 
dust  into  the  air  and  onto  the  main  roadways  than  was 
suspended  in  the  operation  of  coal-cutting  machinery 
with  the  loading  thereafter.  It  also  was  questioned 
whether  the  coal  thus  stored  might  not  ignite  spontane- 
ously, as  the  Ravenhead  Main  Delph  had  been  troubled 
at  times  by  such  combustion.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  no  instance  of  spontaneous  combustion  had 
occurred  there  or  in  any  other  seam  of  the  Parr 
Collierv  for  thirty  years.  When  fine  slack  is  loaded 
onto  cars  it  tends  to  be  blown  off  and  it  keeps  the 
roads  dustv.  With  only  coarse  coal  on  the  cars  this 
danger  is  obviated.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  mine 
has  been  rendered  less  susceptible  to  a  dust  explosion 
by  the  use  of  stone  dust. 
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What  Precautions  Should  Be  Taken  to  Keep  the  Control 
Devices  of  Mine  Locomotives  in  Good  Condition — I 

Three  Points  to  Be  Noted  as  to  Condition  of  Trolley  Pole — Lubricate 
Contact  Fingers  with  Vaseline,  but  Not  in  Excess — Wood  Drum 
Cleaned  and  Shellacked— Smooth  All  Pitted  Fingers  and  Contacts 

By  H.  H.  Johnston 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


UNDER  the  head  of  control  equipment  for  mine 
locomotives  is  included  all  devices  for  governing 
the  electrical  circuits  from  the  trolley  wire  to 
the  rail.  It  usually  embraces  trolley,  controller,  fuse 
boxes,  circuit  breakers,  transfer  switches,  headlight 
equipment,  grid  resistors  and  in  fact  all  electrical  de- 
vices except  the  motors  themselves.  Each  of  these  con- 
tains a  wide  range  of  separate  devices  needing  careful 
attention.  For  example,  the  trolley  includes  mainly  the 
wheel  and  its  bushings,  the  use  of  which  must  be 
watched  closely,  yet  the  trolley  pole,  although  it  need 
not  be  frequently  inspected,  must  be  watched  and  its 
condition  occasionally  noted,  for  during  the  day's  work 
the  wood  may  be  broken  or  split.  The  tension  of  the 
trolley  or  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  against  the  wire 
should  be  noted,  and  the  tension  spring  in  the  trolley 
socket  adjusted  if  necessary.  The  socket  itself  should 
be  kept  lubricated,  so  that  the  pole  may  swing  freely, 
thus  allowing  the  wheel  to  follow  the  wire  throughout 
the  limits  in  which  it  may  be  satisfactorily  operated. 

The  controller  has  many  intricate  parts  that  need 
attention  from  time  to  time.  These  consist  mainly  of 
the  drum  contacts  and  fingers,  which  are  subject  both 
to  mechanical  and  electrical  wear.  The  controller- 
finger  tensions  should  be  checked  and  adjusted  to  limit 
the  drop  of  the  fingers  when  leaving  the  drum  con- 
tacts, also  to  prevent  the  fingers  from  "stubbing"  when 
approaching  these  contacts.  Contacts  and  fingers  also 
"pit"  from  time  to  time.  This  pitting  may  be  corrected 
by  dressing  them  with  a  file,  as  this  action  takes  place 
from  day  to  day.  This  procedure  will  often  eliminate 
much  trouble  later  that  may  be  experienced  if  the  pit- 
ting be  allowed  to  continue  untouched. 

Proper  Pressure  for  Controller  Fingers 

Controller  fingers  are  designed  to  provide  the  correct 
contact  pressure,  and  it  is  important  that  in  service 
the  recommended  pressure  shall  be  maintained  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  pressure  between  fingers  and 
drum  contacts  and  the  current-carrying  capacity  of  the 
joint  thus  made  will  depend  largely  upon  the  metal  in 
both  the  finger  tips  and  contacts.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  use  copper  for  both,  particularly  where  high  cur- 
rent-carrying capacity  is  desired.  The  usual  pressures 
recommended  for  copper  fingers  on  copper  contacts  for 
maximum  capacity  are :  i-in.  fingers,  2  lb. ;  A-in.  fingers. 
4  lb.;  5-in.  fingers,  5  lb.;  J-in.  fingers,  6  lb.;  i-in. 
fingers,  7  lb.,  and  1-in.  fingefs,  8  lb. 

With  these  pressui-es,  which  it  will  be  noted  equal 
8  lb.  per  inch  of  finger  width,  each  of  the  finger  sizes 
will  have  recommended  current-carrying  capacities  that 
Will  vary  for  arcing  and  non-arcing  duty,  the  arcing 
duty  being  that  secured  when  the  arc  is  blown  out  by 
the  action  of  a   magnet.      For  example,   a    J-in.  finger 


for  arcing  duty,  with  blowout,  may  have  a  rating  of 
50  amp.,  whereas  for  non-arcing  duty  and  continuous 
service  it  probably  would  be  rated  at  65  to  75  amp. 
Fingers  for  arcing  duty  are  used  at  the  main  drum  of 
the  controllers,  whereas  those  of  the  non-arcing  type 
are  used  on  the  reverse  and  series-and-parallel  drum. 
Fingers  in  arcing  duty  are  subject  to  heat  and  burning 
when  the  circuits  are  broken  between  the  drum  and 
finger  tips.  These  fingers  require  more  attention  than 
those  of  the  reverse  and  series-and-parallel  drum. 

In  most  up-to-date  controllers  used  on  mine  locomo- 
tives with  arcing  duty  the  main-drum  contact  tips  are 
designed  so  as  to  be  removable.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  renew  these  parts  when  badly  burned  or  worn,  with- 
out putting  in  an  entire  drum  segment.  By  such 
renewals  maintenance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  the  drum  contacts  are  not  lubricated  at  the  point 
where  the  fingers 
slide  over  them,  or 
if  they  receive  little 
regular  attention, 
the  fingers  and  con- 
tacts wear  away 
more  rapidly  than 
they  do  when  these 
parts  are  properly 
lubricated.     The      testing  contactor  pressure 

lubricant       employed  Each   contactor   is   separately    pulled 

™.,„*-      u„  u  out    bv   a   spring    balance   and    the    re- 

must      be      a      heavy       sistance    observed. 

grease,  such  as  vase- 
line, that  will  cling  to  the  drum  contacts  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  Too  much  of  this  material  often 
is  applied  and  this  has  a  bad  eff"ect  upon  other  parts 
of  the  controller,  particularly  on  the  insulation  at  the 
drum  and  the  arc  barriers. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  grease  is  required  for  each 
contact  and  by  rubbing  it  onto  the  contacts  with  a 
clean  cloth  or  piece  of  waste  so  as  to  apply  only  a  thin 
layer,  excellent  results  can  be  obtained.  By  operating 
the  controller  drum  several  times  the  lubricant  will  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface,  after  which  any 
excess  can  be  cleaned  from  the  fingers  and  ends  of  the 
contacts.  Excess  lubricant  gathers  dust  and  other  for- 
eign matter  and  is  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  none 
at  all. 

Controller  arc  barriers  are  subjected  to  the  intense 
heat  of  arcs  and  the  throwing  of  molten  copper  from 
fingers  and  contacts.  Fine  copper  thus  will  be  de- 
posited on  the  arc  barriers.  At  regular  inspections 
these  parts  should  be  cleaned  to  maintain  the  insulation 
necessary,  the  deposited  copper  and  all  other  foreign 
matter  being  removed. 

Almost  all  controllers  used  on  mine  locomotives  of 
present-day  and  older  types  are  provided  with  a  wooden 
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FINGER  SPRING  WITH  STOP  TO   PREVENT  STUBBING 
A  stop  is  provided  so  tliat  the  contact  finger  cannot  drop   ex- 
cessively, for  when  it  does,  it  tends  to  stub  and  break  the  finger 
spring. 

drum  upon  which  the  reverse  contacts  •  are  held  by 
means  of  screws.  The  wood  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
at  every  overhaul  period  or  during  heavy  inspections 
these  drums  should  be  inspected  thoroughly  and  resur- 
faced with  shellac  or  non-conducting  paint.  Improper 
finger  pressure  or  bad  contact  due  to  unclean  or  pitted 
surfaces  causes  excessive  heating,  which  sometimes 
chars  the  wood  little  by  little.  This  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  much  trouble,  sometimes  causing  grounding  of 
the  circuits  and  destructive  flashes. 

Sometimes  in  repairing  control  drums  the  screws  for 
holding  the  contacts  to  the  drum  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion different  from  that  originally  intended.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  this,  but  when  it  is  done  the 
screws  should  be  located  so  that  the  fingers  in  making 
contact  will  not  rest  on  or  over  the  screw  heads,  which 
usually  are  countersunk  so  that  the  contacts  will  have  to 
wear  down  considerably  or  as  far  as  the  screws  before 
the  fingers  begin  to  wear  in  passing  over  them.  These 
screws  usually  are  of  brass,  consequently  they  are 
harder  than  the  copper  finger  tips. 

In  making  a  jumper  connection  between  contacts  on 
drums  a  strap  is  always  preferable  to  a  cable.  Such  a 
strap  or  jumper  should  be  permanently  attached  by 
sweating  and  screwing  in  place.  Attempts  never  should 
be  made  to  connect  a  jumper  by  merely  placing  its  ends 
under  the  drum  contacts,  depending  on  the  pressure  of 
these  parts  to  hold  them  together.  Neither  should 
screws  only  be  employed  to  connect  jumpers  to  the  con- 
tacts without  sweating.  Where  the  wear  is  not  great, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  combine  the  jumper  with  its 
contacts,  cutting  them  to  shape  from  a  single  piece  of 
copper. 

In  measuring  finger  tension  a  handy  equipment  con- 
sists of  a  U-shaped  tool  or  stirrup.  This  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  go  over  the  end  of  the  contact  finger, 
which  may  be  of  any  size  up  to  1  in.  in  width.  After 
putting  this  in  place  and  attaching  a  small  spring  scale, 
the  finger-spring  tension  is  measured  by  pulling  in  a 
direction  radial  to  the  drum.  Such  a  device  can  be 
quickly  used  and  changed  from  one  finger  to  another. 
It  also  is  a  highly  accurate  means  for  checking  tensions 
as  well  as  for  aiding  in  good  maintenance. 

The  finger  drop  and  pressure  of  contact  bear  a  close 
relation  to  each  other.  A  finger  having  too  high  a 
pressure  will  drop,  when  leaving  a  contact,  enough  to 
cause  stubbing.  This  not  infrequently  results  in  break- 
age of  finger  springs.  A  stop  is  sometimes  provided 
in  controller-finger  mechanisms  to  prevent  the  fingers 
dropping  past  a  fixed  point.     This  reduces  the  stubbing 


and  breakage.  The  drop  from  the  contacts  will  vary 
from  &  in.  to  J  in.  (See  illustration.)  Usually  this 
will  be  ample,  and  when  a  finger  is  on  a  contact  it  will 
not  rest  on  the  stop. 

In  maintaining  controllers  it  is  important  that  they 
be  subject  to  frequent  inspection,  that  records  be 
kept  of  renewals,  that  the  drum  contacts  be  lubricated 
to  prevent  excessive  wear;  that  insulating  parts  be  kept 
clean,  that  moisture  be  excluded  so  as  to  protect  the 
insulation;  that  the  bearings  be  maintained  to  prevent 
loose  drums,  eccentricity,  unevenness  in  the  pressure  of 
contacts  and  stubbing  of  fingers ;  that  the  contact  pres- 
sure be  kept  up  to  standard ;  that  the  fingers  be  pre- 
vented from  dropping  excessively ;  that  arcing  tips  be 
kept  in  condition  (that  is,  clean  and  smooth),  that  they 
be  renewed  before  they  are  allowed  to  burn  the  main 
contacts;  that  arc  barriers  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
such  accretions  of  copper,  smoke  and  grease  as  may 
fall  from  the  drum  contacts ;  that  the  wiring  of  the 
controller  be  maintained  in  good  condition  and  free 
from  dust,  oil,  copper  and  other  foreign  material,  and 
that  the  controllers  be  blown  out  with  clean,  dry,  com- 
pressed air,  wherever  this  is  available. 
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Belts  Badly  Repaired  Soon  Break  Again 

By  W.  F.  Schaphorst 

OT  long  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  inspect  an  engine 
that  the  owner  wished  to  dispose  of  because  it 
"gave  him  too  much  belt  trouble."  He  admitted  that 
the  engine  itself  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  could 
find  no  fault  with  it  as  far  as  its  operation  was  con- 
cerned, but,  he  said,  "It  breaks  the  belt  as  fast  as  I  can 
fix  it.    I  spend  most  of  my  time  fixing  the  belt." 

Of  all  the  belts  I  have  ever  laid  eyes  on  I  never  saw 
the  equal  to  this  one.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  only 
the  "most  patched  belt  in  the  world"  but  that  it  is  the 
"most  poorly  patched  belt  in  the  world."  The  word 
"repaired"  can  hardly  be  used  because  it  is  too  dignified 
a  term  in  this  case. 

Originally  this  was  a  double  leather  belt.  Whenever 
it  broke,  the  owner  would  simply  take  a  piece  of  belting 
of  the  same  width,  lay  it  over  the  break,  drive  some 
rivets  through,  clinch  them,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Of  course,  such  a  joint  wouldn't  hold  long.  Another 
splice  would  then  be  riveted  on  top  of  the  first,  the 
owner  doubtless  thinking  that  two  splices  should  be 
twice  as  strong  as  one.  And  when  that,  again,  would 
break,  the  owner  "simply  couldn't  understand  it."  He 
decided  that  he  would  have  to  sell  the  engine  and  install 
a  motor. 

Never  before  has  it  been  brought  to  my  attention  so 
forcibly  that  whenever  a  belt  needs  repairing  it  pays 
to  do  the  job  right  in  the  first  place.  In  this  instance 
if  the  first  repair  had  been  properly  made  it  is  quite 
possible  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  a  second.  The  joint  in  a  leather  belt 
that  has  been  properly  scarfed  and  cemented  is  just  as 
strong  as  the  original  belt  itself.  Leather-laced  joints, 
of  course,  are  never  as  strong  as  the  solid  leather,  but 
if  in  the  above  case  the  owner  had  even  laced  his  belt, 
instead  of  riveting  it  in  the  unworkmanlike  manner 
described,  he  probably  would  have  had  much  less  trouble. 
Wire-laced  joints  are  stronger  than  those  laced  with 
leather  and  often  possess  an  efficiency  of  85  to  90 
per  cent.  A  wire-laced  joint  could  have  been  used  in 
the  belt  described  without  serious  difliculty  and  I  be- 
lieve such  a  joint  would  have  held. 
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UNITED  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO.  PLANT  IN  THE  HELL  GATE  SECTION  OF  THE  BRONX,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

At  the  front  of  the  boiler  house  on  the  edge  of  the  East  River  are  two  grab-buclcet  towers  for  the  unloading  of  coal, 

feeding  to  a  cable  tramway  which  delivers  coal  either  to  the  boiler  bunkers  or  to  the  storage  ground  In  the 

rear,  where  also  coal  can  be  received  by  rail.    About  100,000  tons  of  coal  always  will  be  kept  in  store. 


First  of  New  York's  Central  Plants  to  Use 
Sea-Borne  Coal;  To  Store  100,000  Tons* 

THE  new  Hell  Gate  power  station  of  the  United 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  illustrated  herewith, 
possesses  certain  features  not  found  in  the  general  run 
of  such  plants.  Chief  among  these  are  the  provisions 
made  for  fuel  supply  and  storage. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map,  this 
plant,  which  will  have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  300,000 
kw.,  is  located  at  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
where  an  abundance  of  condenser  water  may  be  readily 
obtained.  It  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  present  electrical  load  of  New  York  City,  and 
this  distance  probably  will  decrease  somewhat  during 
the  next  few  years.  Four  turbines  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  150,000  kw.  now  are  in  operation,  using 
steam  at  250-lb.  pressure  and  200  deg.  F.  of  superheat. 

Fuel  may  be  received  from  two  separate  sources  and 
enough  coal — about  100,000  tons — will  be  kept  in  stor- 
age to  supply  the  plant  for  four  weeks'  operation  if 
all  supplies  are  cut  off.  Normally  fuel  will  be  received 
in  10,000-ton  ocean-going  barges,  from  which  it  will 
be  unloaded  by  means  of  grab-buckets  operating  from 
towers  and  fed  to  a  cable  tramway,  by  which  it  will 
be  delivered  either  to  the  boiler  bunkers  or  to  stor- 
age.    It  will  be  reclaimed  from  storage  by  a  dragline 


•Abstracted  from  Electrical  World  of  April  29.  1922. 
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HELL  GATE  PLANT  CAN  GET  ITS  COAL  BY  SEA  OR  LAND 

This  plant  is  the  first  in  New  York  to  sense  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  get  coal  direct  by  boat  from  the  non-union  fields  of 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia  or  even  from  Great  Britain  if  need  be. 


scraper.  Coal  may  be  received  also  by  rail,  be  dumped 
and  placed  either  in  storage  or  in  the  bunkers  by  the 
same  means  as  have  been  mentioned,  except  that  a  loco- 
motive crane  is  employed  in  place  of  the  coal  towers. 

This  is  the  first  central  station  in  the  metropolitan 
district  to  be  equipped  for  receiving  fuel  direct  from 
deep-sea  vessels.  The  facilities  provided  will  permit 
this  plant  to  receive  fuel  normally  from  such  ports  as 
Hampton  Roads,  but,  should  the  necessity  arise,  it 
might  be  imported  from  England  or  elsewhere  with 
equal  ease.  Its  rail  connections  afford  a  further  safe- 
guard against  shutdown. 


Timber  Preservation  Grows  in  Importance 

INCREASE  in  demand  for  permanent  timber  struc- 
tures is  shown  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Service 
Bureau  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. 
Over  2,400,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  for  various 
purposes  were  pressure-treated  in  1921  by  the  122  wood- 
preserving  plants  in  operation  throughout  the  United 
States,  thereby  sui-passing  the  1920  record  by  nearly  17 
per  cent.  Approximately  equal  amounts  were  treated 
with  coal-tar  creosote  and  with  zinc  chloride. 

To  treat  this  wood  51,375,360  lb.  of  zinc  chloride, 
with  an  absorption  of  one-half  pound  per  cubic  foot,  and 
79,384,326  gal.  of  creosote,  with  an  absorption  of  5  to 
over  20  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  were  required. 

Ease  of  handling  and  the  permanance  of  well-treated 
wood  at  low  cost  are  given  as  the  reasons  for  the 
increased  demand.  The  proper  use  of  a  wood  preserva- 
tive adds  a  new  quality  to  timber  which  enhances  its 
value  as  a  construction  material. 

The  material  treated  consisted  mainly  of  construction 
timbers  for  wharf,  bridge,  highway,  mining  and  build- 
ing purposes,  piling,  telephone  and  power  poles,  ties, 
fence  posts,  wood  blocks  for  street  paving  and  for 
factory  floors,  and  timber  for  miscellaneous  uses. 


J.  E.  Tiffany,  assistant  explosives  engineer  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  now  in  Europe,  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  inspect  the  mining 
and  explosives  experimental  stations  of  England,  in  order 
to  compare  their  methods  of  testing  with  those  used  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Tiffany  also  will  study  the  use  of  per- 
mitted explosives  in  British  coal  mines. 
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Design  of  a  Concrete  Fan  Housing  Equally 
Efficient  for  Blowing  and  Exhausting 

By  F.  C.  Cornet 

New  York  City 

THOUGH  to  be  classed  among  the  many  improve- 
ments projected  but  delayed  by  the  present  business 
depression,  the  fan  the  general  design  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. The  housing  of  this  fan  as  well  as  the  engine 
room  and  boiler  house  adjoining  it  are  cast  integral 
■of  reinforced  concrete.  The  heaviest  pieces  in  the 
skeleton,  or  reinforcing,  are  8-in.  I-beams. 

The  ventilating  current  set  up  by  this  fan  can  be 
reversed  promptly  and  with  entire  safety  to  the  men 
employed  in  making  the  reversal.  This  is  accomplished 
in  a  manner  and  by  a  means  readily  understood  from 
an  inspection  of  the  drawing.  The  design  is  such  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  fan  is  the  same  whether  blowing 
or  exhausting.  Most  installations  attain  maximum  effi- 
ciency with  either  one  or  the  other  system  of  ventila- 
tion; that  one  in  fact  in  which  they  have  been  designed 
primarily  to  operate. 

In  summer  this  fan  will  be  operated  as  an  exhauster 
and  in  winter  as  a  blower.  When  so  used  the  exhaust 
of  the  28  X  24-in.  driving  engine  will  be  turned  into 
the  ventilating  current,  warming  the  air  and  imparting 
to  it  a  certain  amount  of  water  vapor  and  humidifying 
it  to  this  extent.  The  discharge  of  this  steam  is  made 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  air  current  is  moving  and 
in  such  manner  as  to  assist  the  action  of  the  fan  and 
boost  the  current. 

Anv  steam  that  may  have  condensed  in  the  air  and 


not  absorbed  by  it  together  with  any  water  that  may 
run  out  from  the  mine  workings  through  the  air 
course  reaches  the  outside  by  way  of  a  concrete  trap 
through  a  water  seal  that  effectively  prevents  air 
leakage. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  this  fan  when 
operating  at  180  r.p.m.  will  be  3.50,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute  against  a  4-in.  water  gage.  In  the  accompany- 
ing drawing  the  windows  marked  A  are  to  be  of  plate 
glass  in  which  wire  is  embedded.  They  will  be  set 
tightly  in  copper  frames  yet  will  be  easily  removable, 
so  as  to  ease  the  work  of  the  fan  when  blowing.  The 
windows,  marked  B,  will  be  of  glass  and  the  doors,  C, 
will  be  of  steel.  The  internal  doors  for  reversing  the 
air  current  will  be  made  up  of  hollow  brick  laid  in  steel 
frames.     They  will  thus  be  unwarpable. 

Though  concrete-housed  fans  have  not  been  entirely 
unknown  hitherto,  they  have  not  been  installed  as  fre- 
quently as  their  permanency  would  appear  to  warrant. 


Inefficiency  in  Mine  Fans  Due  to  Change  in 
Equivalent  Orifice. — At  the  North  of  England  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  Samuel  Hare  remarked  that 
not  50  per  cent  of  the  fans  working  in  Great  Britair 
were  operating  efficiently.  When  a  fan  is  designed  it 
is  planned  to  suit  a  certain  equivalent  orifice  and  as 
the  mine  grows  larger  that  orifice  naturally  changes. 
Consequently,  if  the  fan  is  designed  correctly  in  the 
first  place  it  must,  afterward,  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  the  mine  itself,  become  quite  inefficient.  Mr.  Hare 
declared  that  where  the  equivalent  orifice  had  changed 
he  had  replaced  fans  with  others  half  their  size,  and 
obtained  better  results  thereby. 


Section  4^ 

CO.VCRETE  HOUSING  FOR  FAN.  WITH  DUCT  FOR  MINE  WATER  ANO   PIPING  FOR  KXH.VUST  STEAM 

The  capacity  of  the  fan  at  ISO  r.p.m.  ag'ainst  a  4-in.  \vater  gage  is  350. OOu  cu.ft.  per  minute.     The  volumetric  ratia  is 

280.     Windows,  A,  are  to  be  wired  plate  glass  tightly  set  in  copper  frames  but  easily  removable   when 

blowing  ;  windows.  B,  or  doors.  C.  to  be  of  steel  and  -rlass  only.     The  unwarpable 

floors  are  to  be  hollow  brick  laid  in  steel  frames 
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Henceforth  the  Combustion  Engineer  Will  Prove 
Powerful  Factor  in  the  Selling  of  Coal 

Mainly  a  Psychological  Worker,  the  Fuel  Engineer  Must  Show 
Skill,  Ability  to  Handle  Men  and  to  Make  Friends— He  Also  Will 
Train  Coal  Salesmen  in  the  Rudiments  of  Boiler-Room  Practice 

By  E.  W.  Davidson* 

Chicago,   111. 


KEEN  competition  in  coal  selling  seems  inevitable 
during  the  period  that  will  follow  the  present 
strike.  Coal  men  generally  agree  that  demand 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  equal  the  supply  and  conse- 
quently the  man  who  sells  coal  is  even  now  girding 
his  loins  and  sharpening  his  wits.  Companies  big  and 
little  are  taking  a  long  look  into  the  future,  trying 
to  determine  their  selling  policies  and  preparing  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  selling  aid  possible.  One 
such  aid  is  the  combustion  engineer — horny  handed 
perhaps,  but  tactful,  and  at  home  anywhere  from  the 
ashdump  up  through  the  boiler  room  and  the  chief 
engineer's  smudgy  office  to  the  mahogany-trimmed 
sanctum  of  the  president. 

The  combustion  engineer  has  been  in  the  business 
of  helping  coal  producers  sell  fuel  almost  long  enough 
now  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  coal-trade  necessity — 
almost,  but  not  quite.  For  years  he  has  occasionally 
been  called  from  the  mine's  own  boiler  room  and  sent 
out  on  special  jobs  such  as  "finding  out  what's  the 
matter  with  our  coal  in  So-and-so's  plant."  But  only 
recently  has  he  been  placed  on  the  payroll  with  the 
title  of  fuel  engineer  and  with  a  regular  and  official 
relation  to  the  selling  organization. 

Fuel  Engineer's  Job  One  Without  Precedents 

In  a  large  measure  he  has  made  good.  But  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  has  done  so  in  every  case.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  pitfalls  for  his  feet.  There  are  all  manner 
of  critics  above  his  head.  Like  every  other  pioneer 
in  industry  he  has  at  times  blazed  crooked  trails.  He 
by  no  means  can  lay  a  straight  course  even  now.  He  is 
still  a  pioneer.  For  that  reason  he  is  not  yet  an  accepted 
necessity  in  the  coal-selling  business;  but  he  is  ap- 
proaching that  goal.  He  is  nearing  it  with  enough 
steadfastness  of  purpose  to  win  recognition  from  many 
a  strong  and  far-seeing  coal  company.  In  the  Midwest 
region,  for  instance,  several  of  the  important  fuel 
interests  have  given  him  a  place. 

The  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.  em- 
ploys S.  H.  Viall,  a  well-known  fuel  engineer.  The  Old 
Ben  Coal  Corporation  has  Otto  Hertel  together  with 
a  varying  number  of  assistants.  The  Bell  &  Zoller 
Coal  Co.  employs  V.  G.  Leech,  and  the  Harrisburg 
Coal  Co.  has  A.  Bement  on  its  regular  staff.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  done  most  of  the  trail  blazing 
for  the  fuel  engineer  now  entering  the  sales  organiza- 
tion of  the  coal  business. 

And  now  the  fuel  engineer  is  beginning  to  broaden 
his  service.  He  is  helping  to  get  business,  especially 
from  comparatively  small  coal  users,  by  methods  few 
salesmen  are  capable  of  employing.  Furthermore  as 
an  instructor  of  salesmen  he  has  great  possibilities 
which  few  companies  have  yet   realized. 

•Western  Editor,   Coal  Age. 


The  difficulty  encountered  by  this  e.xpert  in  proving 
his  worth  to  his  company,  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents,  explains  why  he  is  not  appreciated  by  every 
coal  concern.  Occasionally  he  is  lucky  enough  to  run 
a  test  in  some  large  fuel  consumer's  boiler  room  which 
wins  a  big  contract  over  the  best  efforts  of  competing 
companies.  Occasionally  also  he  is  able  to  point  out 
changes  in  boiler-room  methods  which,  when  made, 
turn  a  sour  customer  into  a  satisfied  one,  thereby  sav- 
ing much  business  for  his  employer.  But  such  cases 
are  more  or  less  unusual.  The  average  experience  of 
the  fuel  engineer  is  that  he  does  much  skillful  work 
for  a  fuel  purchaser  without  being  able  to  put  his 
finger  on  any  absolute  gain  to  his  company.  He  knows 
his  employer  has  benefited  by  his  labors,  but,  like 
advertising,  his  services  are  difficult  to  measure  con- 
cretely. 

"One  reason  for  this,"  explains  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  the  fuel  engineers  in  sales  work,  "is  that 
our  service  is  largely  psychological.  It  is  not  always 
the  actual  work  we  do  that  counts   most.     It   is  fre- 


THE  FUEL  EXGIXEER  G"i:s   l'Il:i:cT  TO  THE  SEAT 
OF  DIFFICULTY 

Although  the  combustion  expert  must  be  able  to  meet  and  talk 
with  every  official  of  the  purchasing  company  from  the  president 
down,  it  is  mainly  the  fireman  with  whom  h«  must  deal  and  whom 
he  must  "show." 
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HOW  TONY  RAISED  STE.4M 
Many  problems  confront  the  fuel  engineer — some  simple,  others 
complex — but  most  of  them  have  to  do  with  draft  intensity  and 
control. 

quently  the  impression  we  make  that  does  the  busi- 
ness. Take  a  ease  where  three  or  four  coal  companies 
are  bidding  against  one  another  for  a  big  contract. 
Often  there  is  mighty  little  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  coals.  Any  one  of  them,  of  the  correct  size 
and  fired  properly,  would  give  just  the  results  the 
consumer  wants. 

"Suppose  the  fuel  engineer  for  one  of  those  coal  com- 
panies goes  into  the  consumer's  plant  and  by  his  manner 
rubs  people  the  wrong  way  and  another  goes  in  and 
wins  friends  and  confidence.  If  both  of  them  run 
tests  in  exactly  the  same  way  with  exactly  the  same 
conclusions,  each  recommending  his  own  company's 
coal,  who  do  you  think  gets  that  coal  contract?  The 
answer  is  easy. 

"I  tell  you  the  fuel  engineer  has  to  be  an  accom- 
plished man.  He  must  know  how  to  run  a  boiler 
room.  He's  got  to  be  able  to  meet  all  the  men  in  the 
plant  each  on  his  own  plane  and  make  them  all  see 
that  he  knows  his  business  and  that  he  has  their  in- 
terest thoroughly  at  heart.  He's  got  to  be  a  cross 
between  a  combustion  engineer,  an  executive  and  a 
salesman,  with  emphasis  on  the  last.  Above  all  he 
must  know  men  and  be  able  to  handle  each  one  right. 
If  he  does  not,  he  might  as  well  never  go  into  anybody's 
plant.  He  will  do  his  employer  more  harm  than  good. 
He  will  be  psychologically  a  dud." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  veteran  engineer  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  There  are  plenty  of  in- 
stances on  record  wherein  a  fuel  engineer  has  gone 
forth  on  order  from  his  employer,  with  instructions 
to  find  out  why  a  customer  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
coal  he  has  been  getting,  only  to  convert  that  mildly 
displeased  customer  into  a  rabid  knocker  whose  busi- 
ness is  lost  forever.  He  does  it,  perhaps,  merely  by 
entering  the  plant  with  a  "Here-lemme-show-you-guys" 
air.  He  may  show  them  beyond  question.  The  errors 
he  points  out  may  be  indefensible  and  the  improve- 
ments in  boiler-room  practice  he  recommends  may  be 
highly  desirable;  but  his  company  probably  will  lose 
the  customer  just  the  same. 

"That  fellow  is  just  throwing  a  bluff,"  reports  the 
exasperated  chief  engineer  to  his  superior,  when  the 
combustion  man  has  gone. 

"I  guess  we'll  try  another  coal,  just  to  see  how  it 


works,"  the  superior  probably  tells  the  coal  company. 
No  matter  how  willing  he  may  have  been  to  continue 
relations  with  the  firm  originally  furnishing  his  fuel,  he 
does  not  want  to  match  his  own  judgment  on  coal 
against  that  of  his  engineer.  So  the  business  is  lost 
and  months  or  years  of  careful  missionary  work  by 
the  coal-selling  organization  is  reduced  to  naught  in 
one  day  by  the  fuel  engineer  who  has  exercised  in- 
sufficient tact. 

Must  Have  "A  Way  With  Men" 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  an  engineer  gifted 
with  this  tact.  No  matter  how  thoroughly  trained 
he  may  be  in  combustion,  no  matter  how  much  practical 
experience  he  may  have  had,  it  is  foolish  to  suppose 
that  any  man  is  so  competent  that  he  can  walk  into 
any  one  of  a  hundred  installations  and  know  more 
about  the  conditions  peculiar  to  that  particular  plant 
than  the  man  who  has  been  running  it  year  after  year. 
Consequently,  together  with  a  specialized  boiler-room 
knowledge  he  must  combine  "a  way  with  men."  Thus 
equipped  he  can  go  into  any  number  of  strange  plants, 
put  across  a  good  idea  here  and  there  and  win  good 
will  for  his  company  and  confidence  in  its  coal. 

Occasionally  the  customer  makes  the  fuel  engineer's 
position  difficult.  One  of  the  veterans  in  the  business 
one  day  was  sent  out  to  a  small  packing  plant  that 
had  been  a  regular  customer.  In  that  plant  a  size  of 
coal  called  "No.  3  chestnut"  had  been  used  for  a  year 
under  contract.  It  had  been  a  troublous  period,  but 
the  packer  had  not  complained  to  the  coal  company. 
Instead  he  took  his  own  engineer's  word  for  it  that 
the  coal  was  below  standard.  The  first  the  company 
knew  of  this  was  when  the  displeased  packer  declined 
to  renew  his  contract  and  declared  he  was  going  to 
buy  elsewhere.  With  things  in  this  condition  the 
fuel  engineer  visited  the  plant. 

"Here,  Joe,  is  the  man  who's  going  to  show  us  how 
to  run  our  plant,"  was  the  carcastic  introduction  the 
packing-house  manager  gave  the  fuel  engineer  as  he 
led  him  into  the  plant  engineer's  cubbyhole  of  an  office. 

"When  he  said  that,"  relates  the  fuel  engineer,  "I 
knew  just  how  they  all  felt  toward  my  company  and 
toward  me.  I  might  have  quit  and  gone  home  right 
there.  But  instead  I  just  spent  the  day  winning  that 
engineer,  without  even  looking  at  his  boiler  room.  The 
next  day  I  got  down  to  business,  but  you  bet  I  didn't 
pose  as  knowing  anywhere  near  as  much  about  that 
plant  as  the  dirtiest  fireman  in  it.  However,  bj-  that 
time  the  engineer  had  an  idea  I  was  a  pretty  good  man, 
so  he  listened  whenever  I  talked  about  combustion. 

Cooking  Tanks  Called  for  Peak  Boiler  Loads 

"They  had  two  400-hp.  boilers,  fitted  with  chain- 
grate  stokers,  though  most  of  the  time  one  was  enough. 
Only  occasionally,  when  they  needed  steam  for  the 
cooking  tanks,  did  they  attain  a  peak  load  too  great 
for  one  boiler.  Well,  the  engineer  had  given  orders 
that  the  men  should  keep  their  fires  clear  back  against 
the  water-backs.  With  such  a  long  fire  as  that,  they 
had  to  choke  the  damper  to  keep  the  safety  valve 
from  blowing  all  the  time.  The  result  was  that  all 
the  air  that  the  low  draft  would  take  into  the  furnace 
came  up  through  that  part  of  the  fire  bed  close  to  the 
front,  while  the  fire  at  the  back  lay  solid  against  the 
grates  with  no  air  going  through  to  cool  the  bars.  In 
consequence  the  grates  were  simply  burning  up  all  the 
time.      Section   after    section    was    ruined.      The   same 
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thing  happened  with  grate  after  grate.  They  couldn't 
understand  it,  so  they  blamed  the  coal. 

"It  was  easy  to  see  what  to  do.  All  they  needed 
was  finer  coal.  That  would  make  a  fire  bed  so  dense 
that  the  little  air  necessaiy  to  run  their  fires  could 
not  all  come  up  through  the  front  part  of  the  grate 
but  would  have  spread  over  the  whole  area.  I  didn't 
tell  that  engineer  what  was  the  matter.  I  led  him 
to  it  by  asking  him  questions.  The  first  thing  I  knew 
he  was  dashing  up  to  headquarters  telling  the  boss  he 
had  discovered  that  he  should  be  using  screenings  in- 
stead of  chestnut.  They  tried  a  car.  It  worked  fine 
and  we  got  the  contract  for  their  next  year's  supply — 
10,000  tons. 

"But  did  I  get  complimented  for  keeping  a  customer 
who  had  decided  to  leave  us?  I  did  not.  The  sales- 
man in  that  district  was  peeved  because  I  got  that 
plant  to  use  coal  costing  25c.  a  ton  less.  To  this  day 
he  alleges  that  I  beat  the  company  out  of  $2,500." 

This  suggests  a  great  service  the  fuel  engineer  can 
render  his  company — a  service  seldom  thought  of  by 
many  coal  fii-ms.  He  can  train  salesmen  with  an  effect- 
iveness hardily  to  be  equalled  by  even  the  best  of  short 
courses  in  combustion  engineering.  If,  for  instance, 
the  particular  salesman  who  still  protests  over  the  loss 
of  $2,500  of  business  had  understood  the  rudiments 
of  boiler-room  economics  he  himself  might  have  induced 
the  plant  in  question  to  switch  from  chestnut  to  screen- 
ings without  the  services  of  the  fuel  engineer. 

Keenness  in  future  competition  probably  will  require 
more  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
sell  coal.  Where  can  they  get  it?  Few  of  them  are 
engineers.  Few  ever  fired  a  boiler.  Some  coal  com- 
panies have  tried  to  drum  rudimentary  engineering  into 
them  during  seven-day  salesmen's  training  courses. 
Too  often  it  does  not  "take."  In  the  first  place  the 
dose  is  too  large  for  a  single  treatment.  Most  of  it 
goes  by  ungrasped.  Secondly,  the  lessons  as  they  are 
outlined  on  the  blackboard  are  too  much  in  the  abstract. 
And  in  the  third  place  the  salesmen,  drawn  into  the 
city  for  the  week,  usually  are  human  enough  to  devote 
much  of  their  thought  during  class  to  what  they  are 
going  to  eat  that  evening  and  to  the  "show"  they  expect 
to  see.  The  conference  is  more  or  less  of  an  outing. 
It  is  difl!icult  to  keep  it  down  to  "brass  tacks." 

Best  Place  to  Learn  Is  in  Boiler  Room 

"But  just  let  me  take  one  of  those  fellows  out  on  a 
job  with  me,"  says  a  combustion  engineer  whose  service 
to  his  company  has  been  a  gi'eat  business  asset,  "and 
I'll  teach  him  more  in  one  day  down  in  somebody's 
boiler  plant  than  he  could  learn  in  a  week  anywhere  else. 
He's  got  his  mind  in  it.  It's  business  for  him.  And 
there's  a  practical  application  for  every  theory-.  He's 
psychologically  ready  for  his  lesson  there.  He  gets 
90  per  cent  of  it  and  fixes  it  in  his  mind. 

'I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  every  company 
with  a  fuel  engineer  to  have  that  man  make  regular 
tours  of  the  field — two  or  three  days  or  possibly  a 
week  or  two  with  each  salesman,  depending  upon  con- 
ditions m  the  territory.  If  the  salesmen  know  he's 
coming  and  about  when  to  expect  him,  they  will  take 
more  interest  in  every  little  problem  and  every  little 
complaint  of  their  customers.  They  will  make  up  lists 
of  places  to  call  with  him  and  things  to  be  done.  The 
result  will  be  better  satisfaction  from  that  company's 
trade  and  salesmen  much  better  trained." 

A  salesman  with  only  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 


boiler-room  practice  would  be  able  to  solve  many  of 
the  problems  that  perplex  small  plants  manned  only 
by  a  more  or  less  unskilled  fireman  such  as  was  on  the 
job  a  year  or  so  ago  for  a  small  Dakota  biscuit  com- 
pany that  was  using  coal  shipped  by  an  Illinois  mining 
company.  One  day  a  salesman  wrote  in  to  the  home 
office  saying  that  the  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  biscuit  factory  had  decided  to  change  to  another 
kind  of  coal  because  he  had  discovered  his  fuel  costs, 
in  proportion  to  steam  output,  were  almost  twice  those 
of  anybody  else  in  his  industry.  The  salesman  had 
talked  loudly  and  long,  using  his  most  persuasive 
methods,  but  all  to  no  avail.  He  asked  for  the  service 
engineer. 

Dampers  Wide  Open  and  Fires  Almost  Out 

"The  plant  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  dirtiest  little 
dumps  I  ever  saw,"  related  the  fuel  engineer.  "Origi- 
nally it  had  but  one  boiler,  but  the  president  told  me 
he  had  installed  another  because  the  'engineer'  insisted 
he  could  save  coal  that  way.  You  see,  the  occasional 
peakload  was  too  great  for  one  boiler.  Ordinarily,  in 
warm  weather,  the  plant  needed  steam  only  to  heat 
water  and  once  in  a  while  to  run  the  ovens  when  there 
was  no  need  to  heat  the  building.  It  was  summer  when 
I  was  there. 

"Well  sir,  I  found  the  little  Italian  who  was  trying 
to  run  the  boiler  room  so  as  to  'save  coal'  had  the 
dampers  wide  open — they  looked  as  if  they  never  had 
been  closed — and  the  ashpit  doors  clear  off! 

"  'What  have  you  got  the  doors  off  and  the  dampers 
open  for?'    I  asked  him. 

'"Got  to,'  he  said.  'Alia  ready  to  get  up  steam 
queeck' ! 

"About  that  time  somebody  from  up  in  the  bakeshop 
hollered  down  for  steam  for  the  ovens.  Well,  you  ought 
to  have  seen  that  little  fellow  raise  steam.  With  his 
drafts  all  open  and  no  demand  for  steam,  his  fire  had 
practically  gone  out.  He  grabbed  up  a  lot  of  kindling 
and  threw  it  in  both  fireboxes.  Before  I  knew  it.  he 
had  those  boilers  popping  off,  and  less  than  half  of 
a  good  fire  undter  either  of  them!  Then,  almost  as 
quickly,  the  fires  cooled  down  again  on  account  of  the 
great  quantities  of  excess  air  going  through  the  fur- 
naces. 

"His  system  was  to  try  and  keep  two  thin  firebeds 
hot  all  the  time,  even  though  most  of  hisi  fuel  went  up 
the  stack.  Then,  whenever  steam  was  needed,  in  went 
the  wood  and  up  went  the  pressure.    Great  scheme— nit. 

"Well,  all  they  needed  in  that  plant  was  to  put  in 
a  good,  conscientious  fireman  who  knew  v/hat  to  do 
and  was  willing  to  work.  Then,  in  summer  they  could 
cut  out  one  of  the  boilers  and  by  decent,  intelligent 
firing,  raise  enough  steam  to  take  care  of  the  peaks. 
In  winter  they  could  work  both  boilers,  keeping  one 
fire  bright  and  the  other  checked  except  at  rush  hours. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  that's  what  they  did,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  they're  getting  along  all  right.  I 
know  they're  still  buying  our  coal  regularly  and  with- 
out a  kick." 

These  service  engineers  meet  all  sorts  of  problems, 
going  and  coming  among  scores  of  plants,  facing  tasks 
both  simple  and  complex.  In  one  case  an  engineer  went 
into  a  plant  to  find  out  what  ailed  the  draft  through 
a  new  horizontal  water-tube  boiler  that  was  not  per- 
forming as  well  as  the  others.  The  plant  engineer 
insisted  its  design  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  boilers  previously  installed,  and  to  all  outward  ap- 
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pearances  he  was  right.  Finally  the  fuel  engineer  asked 
to  have  the  fire  drawn  and  the  boiler  cooled  oflf  so  that 
he  could  make  a  more  thorough  examination.  He  found 
the  opening  from  the  combustion  chamber  to  the  bank 
of  tubes  was  only  36  in.  and  the  aperture  from  the 
tubes  to  the  space  below  the  steam  drum  was  but  18  in. 
wide.  He  recommended  60-  and  40-in.  openings.  Sec- 
tions of  the  lower  and  upper  baffles  were  accordingly 
knocked  out  and  the  fire  was  rebuilt.  From  that  day 
on  the  boiler  performed  excellently. 

"My  job  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  things,  but  80  per 
cent  of  them  have  to  do  with  correcting  faulty  draft," 
declares  one  of  the  combustion  experts  who  works  out 
of  Chicago.  "Seems  as  if  there  are  lots  of  power-plant 
engineers  who  do  foolish  things  to  the  currents  of  air 
that  are  the  breath  of  life  to  their  whole  plants.  I 
remember  one  case  where  I  found  an  engineer  com- 
pletely fuddled  because  his  two  boilers  wouldn't  work 
worth  a  cent  after  two  rusty  old  steel  stacks  had  been 
taken  down  and  a  slick  new  brick  stack  erected  to  re- 
place them.  The  old  stacks  had  led  directly  off  the  tops 
of  the  boilers.  The  new  brick  chimney  had  to  be 
built  off  about  20  ft.  to  one  side,  where  there  was  room 
for  it,  while  a  horizontal  S-shaped  steel  breeching  con- 
nected the  boilers  to  the  stack. 

"Because  that  brick  stack  had  exactly  the  same  area 
of  cross-section  as  the  combined  area  of  the  old  steel 
stacks  and  the  same  height — 70  ft.,  I  think  it  was — 
the  engineer  figured  it  would  give  exactly  the  same 
draft.  He  forgot  that  the  gases  had  to  be  pulled 
through  that  20  ft.  of  horizontal  breeching  with  its 
three  turns,  and  that  to  do  this  work  required  con- 
siderable power  in  the  form  of  draft  intensity.  After 
the  new  stack  was  in  use,  the  draft  at  the  flue-cap 
doors  of  the  horizontal  fire-tube  boilers  was  reduced 
from  approximately  0.45  in.  with  the  old  stacks  to 
about  0.3  in.  with  the  new  one.  Of  course  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  add  enough  more  height  to  the  new 
stack  to  e.xert  the  extra  'suction'  that  was  required 
to  pull  those  gases  through  that  crooked  breeching. 
A  foot  of  stack  height  increases  the  draft  about  0.0063 
in.  So,  knowing  from  the  gage  just  how  much  the 
new  draft  fell  short  of  the  old,  he  added  enough  light- 
weight tile  top  to  the  stack  to  give  just  the  draft 
required." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  engineer  who  figured  out 
the  problem  of  that  stack  did  not  sell  any  coal  and 
that  he  cost  his  employing  company  more  than  he  re- 
turned in  results.  There  is  no  definite  explanation  for 
this  condition.  It  is  typical  of  much  of  the  service  of 
fuel  engineers  employed  by  coal  companies.  If  their 
employers  do  not  profit  by  the  good  will  they  create, 
then  their  salaries  and  expenses  are  wasted.  But  wise 
men  in  the  coal  industry  firmly  believe  that  the  com- 
petent fuel  engineer  is  indispensable.  They  believe 
the  fuel  engineer  is  beginning  to  put  into  coal  sales- 
manship an  element  of  the  technical  that  it  has  long 
needed  and  which,  in  the  strenuous  days  to  come,  will 
prove  of  great  value. 


Field  studies  have  beien  made  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  regarding  the  preparation  and  par- 
ticularly the  washing  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal.     In  addition   special  attention   was  given   to  two  new 

coal-cleaning  processes  now  being  tried  out  on  anthracite 

the  Conklin-Elmore  and  the  Chance  processes.  Methods 
for  the  utilization  of  culm  were  examined.  In  the  bitumi- 
nous fields  the  use  of  tables  and  dewatering  pits  were 
studied. 


Ratchet  So  Regulates  Soot  Cleaner  That 
Steam  Cleans  all  Surfaces  Equally 

SOOT-CLEANER  owners  sometimes  have  complained 
that  these  devices  did  not  thoroughly  remove  all 
the  accumulations  of  soot  from  their  boiler  tubes. 
Investigation  disclosed  that  in  a  majority  of  such  cases 
the  cleaning  elements  either  were  being  rotated  too 
fast  or  being  operated  by  careless  workmen  through 
only  a  fraction  of  their  full  permissible  sweep.  In 
consequence  the  cleaner  was  prevented  from  doing  its 
work  properly,  the  steam  jets  not  being  allowed  suffi- 
cient time  for  complete  removal  of  the  soot  from  the 
tube  surfaces. 

To  correct  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  to  make  the  soot- 
cleaning  operation  more  mechanical  and  less  dependent 
upon  the  uncertain  human  factor,  a  new  ratchet  cleaner 
head  has  been  designed  and  is  now  being  placed  upon 
the  market  by  the  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  Co.,  of  Du 
Bois,  Pa. 

The  new  head  is  so  constructed  that  when  the  oper- 
ator pulls  the  chain  the  cleaning  element  is  rotated 
through  only  a  small  arc.  It  can  be  turned  no  farther 
until  the  ratchet  frame  has  been  returned  to  its  original 
position,  after  which  a  pull  on  the  chain  causes  the  ele- 
ment to  rotate  another  space.  Between  movements  of 
the  new  head,  the  steam  jets  have  an  opportunity  to 
concentrate  their  action  upon  a  definite  section  of  the 
tube  surface  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  insure  a 
thorough  removal  of  the  soot.  When  the  complete  arc 
of  effective  operation  has  been  swept  through  in  one 
direction,  this  being  limited  by  "stops"  especially  set 
for  that  purpose,  the  mechanism  automatically  reverses 
itself  and  the  cleaning  element  moves  backward  in  the 
same  manner  through  the  same  arc.  Any  soot  that  may 
have  redeposited  after  the  first  movement  of  the  ele- 
ment is  completely  removed  on  the  reverse  travel. 

In  designing  this  head  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
every    soot-cleaning    apparatus — namely,    the    thorough 


i;ati-hi:t  WHICH  makes  kfficiext  operation  of  soot 

CI-EA.VKR    NOT  A   MATTHK   OF   CHOICE 

.\  .•soot  cleaner  can  be  used  so  as  to  blow  steam  to  waste  in  one 
section  of  a  boiler  and  leave  the  rest  of  heating  area  undisturbed 
and  cluttered  with  soot.  By  using:  a  ratchet  the  movement  is 
made  dependent  on  a  series  of  actions  and  therefore  cannot  be 
done  so  as  to  direct  all  the  steam  to  one  point. 
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removal  of  soot — was  kept  constantly  in  view.  The 
device  was  thus  built  with  this  purpose  only  in  mind, 
placing-  no  dependence  on  the  competency  of  the  indi- 
vidual actually  manipulating  it.  The  net  result  is  a 
mechanism  that  takes  the  control  of  cleaning  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  operator  and  places  it  solely 
in  a  ratchet-operating  head. 

This  head  possesses  five  characteristics  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  power  plant  owner.  These  are:  (1) 
It  prevents  the  man  operating  it  from  neglecting  any 
portion  of  the  complete  sweep  of  the  cleaning  element ; 
(2)  it  substitutes  a  step-by-step  rotation  for  the  old 
irregular,  uncertain  movement  governed  by  the  whim 
of  the  operator  and  his  desire  to  get  through  with  the 
job  as  quickly  as  possible;  (3)  it  assures  a  saving  in 
the  quantity  of  steam  used,  because  the  operator  knows 


that  he  has  to  make  the  sweep  only  once  in  each  direc- 
tion and  can  stop  when  this  has  been  completed;  (4) 
it  provides  the  operator  with  a  clearly  defined  task, 
instead  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  one,  and  (5)  it 
entirely  eliminates  wrong  methods  of  soot  cleaning. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
the  new  head  is  simple  and  strong  while  its  action  is 
positive  and  sure.  It  is  operated  independently  of  the 
steam  valve,  and  consequently  should  the  operating 
mechanism  accidently  fail  for  any  cause  the  whole 
cleaner  system  is  not  put  out  of  commission  while  re- 
pairs are  being  made.  The  value  of  a  soot  cleaner 
depends  upon  its  usefulness.  If  the  temporary  failure 
of  one  element  means  that  the  whole  system  is  out  of 
use  until  that  one  part  has  been  repaired,  the  real 
utility  of  the  cleaner  is  seriously  impaired. 


San  Francisco  Labor  Plan  Guards  Interests 
Of  Public,  Labor  and  Employer 

WHAT  is  termed  a  new  plan  for  handling  labor  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Industrial  Association  of  San 
Francisco.     Here  is  how  the  association  explains  it: 

"The  general  public  may  be  interested  in  learning  that 
the  American  plan  as  established  and  enforced  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Industrial  Association  is  something  distinct 
and  different  from  the  old-time,  so-called  open  shop. 
Whereas  the  open  shop  wherever  enforced  usually  has 
meant  the  entire  absence  of  all  restriction  or  restraint 
upon  employers  with  respect  to  wages  paid,  hours  of  work 
and  other  conditions  of  employment,  thereby  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  unscrupulous  employers  to  deal  unfairly,  the 
American  plan  in  San  Francisco  has  set  up  machinery  for 
reasonable  control  of  these  matters  in  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

"In  other  words,  it  really  has  been  a  plan,  definitely  con- 
ceived and  definitely  carried  out,  in  the  interest  not  of  any 
special  group  or  faction  but  in  the  interest  of  the  three 
parties  to  industrial  relations:  the  public,  labor  and  the 
employers. 

"The  American  plan  is  predicated  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  public  interest  is  paramount  to  that  of  any  other 
community  element,  and  that  neither  labor  nor  capital,  nor 
any  other  faction  or  class,  should  be  allowed  to  take  ac- 
tion that  will  jeopardize  that  interest.  And,  as  the  public 
interest  actually  would  be  jeopardized  as  much  by  unfair- 
ness of  any  kind  visited  by  the  employers  upon  labor  or 
consumers  as  by  autocratic  labor-union  control  of  industry, 
the  American  plan  prevents  either  of  these  things  taking 
place. 

"The  American  plan  says  to  labor:  'You  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  obtain  an  autocratic,  selfish  and  restrictive  con- 
trol over  industry,  for  the  result  is  that  not  only  the  in- 
dustry itself  but  the  whole  public  is  seriously  injured  there- 
by.' It  says  to  the  employer:  'You  cannot  be  permitted  to 
beat  down  labor,  for  when  labor  receives  less  than  that  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled,  not  only  labor  but  the  whole 
public  suffers  seriously  and  is  permanently  injured,  and  we 
will  not  give  you  such  unlimited  backing  that  you  can  enter 
into  combinations  with  your  competitors  and  get  a  monopo- 
listic control  in  your  industry  under  cover  of  a  community- 
wide  organization.' 

"Then,  turning  again  to  labor,  it  says:  'You  are  en- 
titled to  an  equitable  wage,  to  reasonable  hours  and  to 
decent  working  conditions,  but  in  turn  you  must  be  willing 
to  give  to  your  employers  honest,  loyal  and  efficient  serv- 
ice.' And  turning  once  more  to  the  employer,  it  says: 
'You  have  the  right  to  demand  honest,  loyal  and  efficient 
service  from  all  your  employees.  You  are  entitled  to  the 
right  of  hiring  and  discharging  employees  individually  on 
merit,  without  outside  interference,  so  long  as  on  all  oc- 
casions that  right  is  exercised  only  upon  broad  principles 
of  justice;  and  to  the  right  of  rewarding  individual  merit 


in  employees,  but  in  turn  you  must  recognize  the  obligation 
of  the  management  to  the  employees  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly to  co-operate  in  providing,  so  far  as  possible,  con- 
tinuous employment.' 

"Roughly,  and  in  brief,  that  is  the  American  plan  as  es- 
tablished and  enforced  in  the  building  industry  of  San 
Francisco  by  the  Industrial  Association.  Theoretically 
fair,  it  stands  proven  as  practically  fair  as  well.  It  has 
freed  labor  from  the  self-imposed  but  misconceived  re- 
straint of  selfish  leadership,  has  emancipated  employers 
from  the  throttling  control  of  labor  unions,  and  has  guar- 
anteed to  the  public,  to  labor  and  to  the  employer  that  all 
their  legitimate  rights  will  be  protected  at  all  times." 


Would  It  Be  Profitable  to  Make  Fuel 
Smokeless  for  Salt  Lake  City? 

IN  a  survey  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  smoke  problems,  engi- 
neers of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  found  that  about  27 
per  cent  of  the  smoke  made  in  the  city  was  from  residences. 
As  the  most  obvious  way  of  eliminating  the  domestic  smoke 
nuisance  is  to  provide  smokeless  fuel  for  these  consumers, 
the  bureau  conducted  an  investigation  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  local  supply  of  coke  t^  take  care 
of  domestic  heating  requirements.  The  bureau  found  that 
the  installation  of  a  byproduct  plant  of  sufficient  size  to 
supply  the  entire  domestic  demand  of  Salt  Lake  City  for 
coke  fuel  is  not  economically  feasible  unless  municipal  legis- 
lation prohibiting  the  production  of  smoke  is  obtained.  By 
education  and  legislation  consumers  must  be  induced  to  pay 
$3  more  per  ton  for  smokeless  fuel  than  for  the  ordinary 
bituminous  coal  in  order  to  make  the  carbonization  plant  a 
success.  Although  the  coke  and  byproducts  of  a  low-tem- 
perature carbonization  plant  probably  would  find  a  readier 
market  than  those  of  a  standard  high-temperature  plant, 
neither  plant  would  be  a  commercial  success  without  pro- 
tective legislation. 

A  semi-experimental  100-ton  plant  should  be  able  to  oper- 
ate with  a  smaller  differential  between  the  price  of  coal  and 
coke  due  to  more  favorable  disposal  of  the  smaller  volume 
of  byproducts.  Future  developments  in  the  iron  industry 
of  the  state  and  in  the  substitution  of  byproduct  ovens 
for  the  beehive  ovens  at  Sunnyside,  Utah,  when  conditions 
warrant  the  change,  will  make  available  a  supply  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  coke  for  domestic  use,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  entire  domestic  demand  can  be  supplied  in  this 
manner  at  a  sufficiently  low  price.  No  single  solution  for 
the  domestic  smoke  nuisance  appears  available.  Means 
which  should  be  considered  for  alleviating  the  nuisance  are 
(1)  sale  of  the  available  supply  of  gas-house  coke;  (2) 
briquetting  of  coke  breeze  from  the  beehive  ovens  at  Sunny- 
side  for  domestic  fuel;  (3)  burning  of  powdered  coal  where 
feasible;  (4)  installation  of  semi-experimental  100-ton  plant 
for  low- temperature  carbonization;  (5)  continuation  of  edu- 
cational campaign  to  teach  domestic  consumers  proper  meth- 
ods of  firing  the  native  coal. 


Edited  W      jy\ 
James  T.  BeardJ[-     \^ 
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Successful  Use  of  Flexoid  Tubing  in  Sinking 
Mine  Shaft  and  Slope 


Use  of  Exhaust  from  Compressed-Air  Machines  for  Ven- 
tilating Blind  Headings  Causes  Trouble— Flexoid  Tubing 
Saves   Expense,    Gives   Good   Air   and   Avoids  Disaster 


IN  REGARD  to  the  ventilating  of  a 
blind  entry,  by  means  of  the  com- 
pressed air  used  for  driving  the  drills 
and  coal  cutters,  allow  me  to  say  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
kind,  having  often  ventilated  tight 
places  by  allowing  air  to  escape  from 
the  pipe  line,  at  times  when  the  ma- 
chine was  idle.  At  other  times,  the  ex- 
haust from  the  cylinders  was  sufficient 
to  furnish  good  ventilation. 

While  the  results  were  generally 
good  and,  I  believe,  breathing  the  air 
produced  no  ill  effects  on  the  men,  there 
were  those  who  would  complain  that 
they  suffered  from  severe  pains  in  the 
head,  shortness  of  breath  and  a  general 
all-gone  feeling,  which  they  attributed 
to  breathing  the  air  exhausted  froni  the 
engine.  Personally,  I  ascribed  these  ef- 
fects to  too  much  "moonshine"  the 
night  before. 

No  argument  could  convince  these 
men  on  that  point,  however;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  a  deep-seated 
prejudice,  in  the  minds  of  many,  against 
the  use  of,  compressed  air  for  ventila- 
tion. Knowing  this,  I  decided  to  adopt 
some  other  method  of  ventilation  when 
taking  charge  of  another  job. 

This  undertaking  was  to  sink  a 
145-ft.  shaft,  together  with  a  500-ft. 
slope,  at  given  points  on  the  surface, 
and  connect  the  two  openings  under- 
ground by  driving  entries  in  the  seam. 
The  distance  between  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  and  that  of  the  slope  was  600  feet. 
Investigation  showed  that  several 
firms  were  making  small  fans  or 
blowers  similar  to  what  a  blacksmith 
uses  at  his  forge  only  larger.  I  se- 
cured two  of  these  blowers  and  a  con- 
siderable length  of  flexoid  tubing  made 
by  the  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 
One  of  the  blowers  I  installed  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft  and  the  other  at  the 
mouth  of  the  slope.  A  length  of  the 
flexoid  tubing  was  attached  to  each 
blower  and  extended  down  the  shaft 
and  the  slope,  respectively,  to  conduct 
the  air  furnished  by  the  blowers  to  the 
working  faces. 

The  result  was  more  than  satisfac- 
tory and  the  entire  cost  of  installing 
the  two  fans  with  sufficient  tubing  to 
finish  the  job  and  including  what  re- 
pairs were  made  from  time  to  time  was 
less  than  $1,000.  This  cost  was  repaid 
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many  times  by  the  comfort  and  peace 
of  mind  of  the  men  possessed  of  the 
compressed-air  bugaboo. 

There  is  one  serious  objection  to  the 
use  of  compressed  air  for  ventilation, 
as  was  shown  by  what  happened  in  an 
instance  in  my  own  experience.  A  blast 
had  been  fired  at  the  face  of  a  heading 
and  the  entryman,  wishing  to  clear  the 
smoke  away  quickly,  opened  the  valve 
wide  on  a  2-in.  air  pipe  that  was  under 
a  pressure  of  100  lb.  gage. 

There  being  no  cutoff  on  the  com- 
pressor, which  was  laboring  heavily 
under  the  load,  the  engine  at  once 
started  to  race  when  the  valve  was 
opened.  As  a  result  the  governor  belt 
broke,  and,  in  few  moments,  the  engine 
and  the  compressor  were  strewn  about 
the  floor  of  the  engine  room. 

A  great  strain  is  thrown  on  the  com- 
pressor and  the  engine  or  motor  driving 
it  when  operating  under  a  heavy  load. 
A  sudden  release  of  pressure  is  danger- 
ous unless  the  compressor  is  equipped 
with  the  recent  unloading  devices.  This 
severe  strain,  however,  is  a  factor  that 
must  always  be  considered. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the 
flexoid  tubing  I  mentioned  must  be  put 
up  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
sent  by  the  factory.  Also,  it  must  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  free  from  holes 
and  not  allowed  to  sag,  if  good  results 
are  to  be   obtained. 

In, my  opinion,  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
air  can  be  had  in  this  manner,  with  a 
less  cost  than  by  any  other  means  on 
the  market  today.  A  similar  tubing,  I 
learn  now,  has  been  devised  and  is  man- 
ufactured and  sold  under  the  name 
"Ventube,"  by  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Carrolltown,   Pa.  CONTRACTOR. 


Sealing  Off  Abandoned  Areas 
Safest  Practice 

Large  caved  areas  impossible  to  venti- 
late— Panel  sijstem  of  wm-king  pre- 
sents a  new  difficulty — Possibility  of 
fire  less  when  abandoned  areas  are 
sealed. 

THE  discussion  regarding  the  seal- 
ing off  of  abandoned  areas  in  mines 
has  interested  me  greatly.  I  was  par- 
ticularly  glad   to  see  the  letter  of  Al- 


bert Rickets,  Coal  Age,  Mar.  23,  p.  493, 
who  argued  in  favor  of  the  practice  of 
sealing  off  such  areas. 

Previous  writers  had  contended  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  seal  off  these  areas, 
owing  to  the  likelihood  of  their  becom- 
ing filled  with  explosive  gas.  The  sug- 
gestion of  ventilating  these  places  will, 
at  first  sight,  appeal  to  many  as  the  right 
thing  to  do.  It  is  my  belief,  however, 
that  experience  and  further  thought 
will  convince  most  of  these  advocates 
that  they  are  wrong. 

While  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  direct 
an  air  current  into  an  abandoned  area, 
it  becomes  a  practical  impossibility  to 
conduct  that  current  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  sweep  the  entire  area  or 
even  to  dilute  the  accumulated  gases  to 
an  extent  to  render  them  harmless. 

Caved  Areas  Present  Difficulties 
IN  Keeping  Them  Clear  of  Gas 

All  will  agree  that  caved  ground  gen- 
erally prevents  the  erection  of  brattices 
and  other  means  of  conducting  the  air 
through  such  places.  An  air  current  di- 
rected into  caved  workings  will,  natu- 
rally, take  the  shortest  way  out  and,  if 
tested  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the 
old  works,  will  seldon  be  found  to  con- 
tain more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
marsh  gas. 

Such  a  test,  however,  cannot  be  taken 
as  any  indication  of  the  true  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  existing  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  workings.  Mine  officials  who 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  large 
abandoned  areas,  will  recall  many  in- 
stances where  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
plore such  places  any  distance  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  path  taken  by  the 
air  current,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  dangerous  percentage  of  gas. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  much 
mining  has  been  done  by  the  panel  sys- 
tem, where  each  panel  is  an  area  by  it- 
self separated  from  other  panels  by 
barrier  pillars.  There  is  no  fixed  size 
for  these  panels,  which  may  cover  an 
area  of  ten  acres,  more  or  less. 

Abandoned  Panels  Hard  to  Ventilate 

It  is  evident  that  the  ventilation  of 
such  areas  when  abandoned  is  quite  a 
different  proposition  from  keeping  the 
old  workings  free  from  gas,  in  the 
room-and-pillar  system  of  mining.  In 
a  large  panel  area,  an  air  split  of  five 
or  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  is  practically 
lost,  the  air  having  a  velocity  that  is 
almost  negligible  in  such  an  area. 

There  is  still  another  danger  in  at- 
tempting to  ventilate  large  abandoned 
areas.  This  is  owing  to  the  disposition 
of  such  areas  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion.    For  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no 
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other,  my  belief  is  that  the  only  safe 
method  of  dealing  with  an  abandoned 
section  in  a  mine  is  to  seal  it  off  as 
tightly  as  possible  by  means  of  well 
built  stoppings. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  fires 
cannot  occur  or  gas  be  ignited  where 
the  supply  of  oxygen  is  insufficient  for 
combustion.  From  the  time  an  area  is 
sealed,  there  is  a  continual  though 
gradual  decrease  in  the  oxygen  content 
of  the  air,  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
the  oxygen  by  the  coal  and  through  dif- 
ferent forms  of  oxidation  taking  place. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  any 
abandoned  area,  there  may  be  sufficient 
air  to  support  combustion  and  yet  the 
ventilation  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
exercise  any  cooling  effect  in  the  mine, 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  keeping 
the  old  workings  safe. 

Sealings  Built  in  Advance 

My  observation  is  that  the  conditions 
inviting  gob  fires  in  mines  are  so  well 
known  and  recognized  that  many  opera- 
tors start  the  building  of  substantial 
seals  some  little  time  before  an  area  is 
to  be  abandoned.  These  seals  are  car- 
ried well  up  towards  the  roof,  in  many 
of  the  openings  and  require  but  a  short 
time  to  close  them  completely  when  that 
moment  arrives.  With  proper  care, 
sufficient  air  can  be  kept  in  circulation 
where  the  men  are  at  work,  while  the 
condition  in  other  parts  of  the  area 
are  such  as  to  lessen  the  tendency  of 
the  waste  to  fire.  To  my  mind,  this  is 
an  important  subject. 

James  Dickson. 

Victoria,  B.   C,  Canada. 


Another  Letter 


IN  his  letter,  Coal  Age,  March  30, 
p.  536,  I.  C.  Parfitt  gives  a  number 
of  good  reasons  why  the  building  of 
seals  is  not  an  effective  method  of  deal- 
ing with  waste  or  abandoned  places  in 
mines.  Both  the  writer  of  that  letter 
and  of  the  following  one  argue  in  favor 
of  ventilating  such  places  instead  of 
sealing  them  off. 

While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  erec- 
tion of  seals  in  all  mines,  there  are 
conditions  in  the  Bicknell  field  where 
I  am  now  employed  that  render  it  im- 
possible to  work  the  mine  without  seal- 
ing off  abandoned  areas. 

The  first  writer  to  whom  I  have 
referred  says  that  the  practice  of  build- 
ing seals  is  to  "establish  intimate  rela- 
tions with  a  known  and  active  enemy." 
For  my  part,  I  would  rather  do  that 
than  to  take  chances  with  an  unknown 
enemy,  as  would  be  the  case  in  attempt- 
ing to  work  No.  5  coal  at  Indian  Creek, 
Bruceville  and  American  No.  1  mine, 
without  seals. 

In  this  field,  what  is  called  the  "steel 
band"  is  a  hard  rock  that  lies  some 
5  ft.  above  the  coal.  The  top  of  this 
seam  caves  badly  and  makes  much  gas, 
which  accumulates  on  the  falls,  often 
coming  down  to  the  top  of  the  coal  and 
requiring  a  strong  air  current  to  dilute 
and  carry  it  away  as  fast  as  it  ac- 
cumulates. 

To  attempt  to  ventilate,  say  ten  or 
fifteen  worked-out  places,  under  these 


conditions,  would  require  from  75,000 
to  100,000  cu.ft.  of  air  in  circulation. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  every  likeli- 
hood of  the  steel  band  falling  and  strik- 
ing sparks  that  would  ignite  the  gas 
on  the  falls. 

Under  conditions  where  a  feeble  air 
current  is  sufficient  to  ventilate  an 
abandoned  area,  it  may  be  possible  to 
keep  such  places  safe  and  free  from 
any  dangerous  accumulations  of  gas. 
That  is  not  possible,  however,  under 
the  conditions  I  have  mentioned. 

In  working  coal  6  ft.  high,  under  250 
to  300  ft.  of  cover,  safety  requires  bar- 
rier pillars  75  ft.  thick;  and  where 
large  quantities  of  gas  are  generated, 
pipes  should  be  built  in  the  seals  to 
enable  samples  of  the  gas  to  be  taken, 
from  time  to  time. 

My  experience  is  that  what  change 
of  pressure  takes  place  in  such  sealed 
areas  is  very  gradual,  and  due  wholly 
to  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure. 
When  the  seals  are  first  built,  there  is 
the  same  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the 
seal.  As  the  barometer  falls,  the  air 
within  the  sealed  area  expands  and 
blows  out  through  the  pipes.  Again, 
as  the  barometer  rises,  the  mine  air  is 
forced  into  the  inclosure.  In  other 
words,  the  pipes  left  in  the  seals  blow 
out  and  blow  in  with  every  fall  and 
rise  of  the  barometer. 

A  drillhole  sunk  from  the  surface 
has  such  a  small  area,  compared  with 
the  volume  of  air  inclosed  behind  the 
seals,  that  such  holes  have  little  effect 
to  quickly  equalize  the  pressure  due  to 
a  change  of  barometer.  At  the  Amer- 
ican No.  1  mine,  we  never  had  a  pres- 
sure behind  the  seals  greater  than  3i  in. 
of  water  gage  or,  say  18  lb.  per  sq.ft., 
blowing  out  and  almost  that  when  blow- 
ing in. 

Our  experience  is  that  when  seals 
are  properly  built  in  good  solid  coal 
pillars  there  is  far  less  danger  than 
when  these  abandoned  areas  are  left 
standing  open.  Alban  Ricketts, 

Wheatland,  Ind.       Standard  Coal  Co. 


Success  of  Any  Plan  Depends 
On  How  Carried  Out 

IN  RECORD  to  the  sealing  off  of 
abandoned  workings,  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  difference  of  opinions 
expressed  in  the  several  letters  that 
have  appeared  in  Coal  Age.  This  is  an 
important  question  in  coal  mining  and 
one  that  has  been  given  much  thought 
and  study. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  arguments  in 
favor  of  both  of  these  practices;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  conditions,  before  deciding  which 
method  would  be  the  safest  to  adopt. 
Whatever  plan  is  employed,  its  success 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

I  know  a  mine  where  they  seal  off  all 
abandoned  workings  and  have  no 
trouble.  Again,  I  know  of  other  mines, 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  where  the 
abandoned  workings  are  left  open  and 
no  trouble  is  experinced  by  reason  of 
so  doing.  There  are  many  things  to 
be  considered  in  deciding  a  question  of 
this  kind,   and   it  is  impossible  to   lay 


down  any  fast  rule,  without  being  on 
the  ground  and  knowing  the  conditions. 

The  questions  of  whether  the  mine 
generates  gas;  is  making  much  water 
in  the  workings;  whether  the  pillars 
are  drawn  or  left  standing;  and 
whether  the  mine  is  ventilated  on  the 
blowing  or  exhaust  system,  must  all  be 
taken  into  consideration,  together  with 
other  things  that  are  made  known  only 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  situation.  In 
general,  my  belief  is  that  no  serious 
danger  need  be  expected  when  a  proper 
plan  has  been  adopted  and  is  carried  out 
in  good  faith,  from  the  start. 

Just  now,  I  have  in  mind  a  large 
mine  that  was  opened  in  a  very  gassy 
coal.  The  mine  was  planned  by  an  en- 
gineer who  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  that  must  be  met  under- 
ground. The  main  headings  were 
driven  five  abreast  and  butt  headings 
turned  off  these  to  the  right  and  left,  in 
pairs,  at  distances  of  500  ft.  apart.  The 
three  middle  main  headings  formed 
the  intake  and  the  two  side  headings 
the  return  airways  for  each  respective 
side  of  the  mine.  The  three  intake 
airways  were  each  6  x  10  ft.,  in  section, 
giving  a  total  intake  area  of  180  sq.ft. 
The  two  side  headings  were  driven  15 
ft.  wide,  in  order  to  provide  an  equal 
return  area. 

Twenty  rooms  were  driven  to  the 
right  and  left  of  each  pair  of  butt 
entries,  making  forty  rooms  in  a  sec- 
tion ventilated  by  a  single  air  split. 
Concrete  stoppings  were  used  in  all 
crosscuts  and  the  air  bridges  or  over- 
casts were  reinforced  with  steel  rails. 
Double  trapdoors  were  used  between 
the  two  headings  of  a  pair,  to  avoid 
any  interruption  of  the  air  current. 

No  pillars  were  drawn  in  this  mine, 
as  the  surface  conditions  would  not 
permit.  Accordingly,  each  section  was 
thoroughly  ventilated  until  all  the 
rooms  on  that  section  had  been  worked 
out,  when  the  entire  section  was  closed 
off  at  one  time.  As  quickly  as  one  sec- 
tion was  worked  out,  another  section 
would  be  in  readiness  for  development. 

In  this  mine,  the  company  experi- 
mented, for  a  short  time,  with  sealing 
off  the  butt  entries  by  building  2i-ii. 
concrete  walls  having  a  4-in.  pipe  near 
the  bottom  and  a  6-in.  pipe  at  the  top, 
built  into  each  wall.  These  pipes  were 
provided  with  valves  and  were  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  off  any  water  that 
might  accumulate  and  for  testing  the 
gas  behind  the  seals.  With  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this,  no  danger  should  be  ex- 
pected if  the  plan  is  carefully  worked 
out  and  followed.       Ostel  Bullock. 

Central  City,  Ky. 


Ideal  in  Superintendency 

No  one  nuni  can  fit  all  positions — The 
ideal  iiui)erintendent  must  have  wide 
kiio%vled<je  and  experience  in  all 
branches  of  mining — One  chief  quali- 
fication ability  to  keep  down  costs. 

THE  discussion,  in  Coal  Age,  of 
what  constitutes  the  make-up  of  a 
mine  superintendent  has  been  both 
amusing  and  instructive.  I  have  won- 
dered why  we  have  not  heard  from 
more    superintendents    themselves,    or 
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better  yet  why  some  general  manager 
has  not  given  us  his  test  of  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position. 

The  general  manager  knows  the  type 
of  men  he  must  have  as  superintendent. 
In  making  his  selection,  he  invariably 
studies  carefully  the  fitness  of  the  man 
he  may  appoint  to  fill  the  place.  In  this 
respect,  a  superintendent  must  pass 
the  same  scrutinizing  test  as  a  mule 
driver,  timbernian.  trackman,  electri- 
cian or  other  worker,  only  more  severe. 

No  one  man  can  be  equally  fitted  for 
all  the  various  branches  of  coal-mining 
work.  There  are  superintendents  that 
fill  the  position  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  the  companies  who  employ 
them;  but,  placed  in  another  position, 
they  would  fail  badly,  because  they 
are  not  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand. 

What  He  Was  Good  For 

I  once  knew  an  old  farmer  who  had 
a  dog  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
find  what  the  animal  was  good  for. 
One  day  a  man  came  along  and  inquired 
of  the  farmer  if  he  knew  where  he 
could  get  a  good  coon  dog.  "Well," 
said  the  farmer,  "you  can  have  this 
dog  for  $25  and  if  he  will  not  hunt 
coons  bring  him  back  and  get  your 
money." 

About  a  year  later,  the  farmer  again 
met  the  hunter  who,  to  his  surprise, 
told  him  the  dog  was  the  best  coon  dog 
he  had  ever  known.  The  farmer  stroked 
his  whiskers  meditatively,  and  re- 
marked, "I  thought  so,  as  he  was  no 
good  for  anything  else." 

Questions  have  been  asked:  Should  a 
superintendent  be  a  college  graduate; 
a  certified  mine  official;  a  good  organ- 
izer; loyal  to  the  company  who  employs 
him?  To  all  of  these  questions,  I 
answer  "Yes,  and  have  a  hundred  other 
qualifications  besides."  I  have  never 
known  a  mine  superintendent  to  have 
too  much  knowledge  and  experience. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  me  as- 
sume that  a  coal  company  has  a  posi- 
tion open  for  a  superintendent.  He 
must  be  a  man  capable  of  assuming 
complete  control  of  a  mining  camp  that 
is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  new  operation  of  fairly  large 
size  and  the  man  chosen  to  superin- 
tend the  work  will  be  required  to  open 
the  mine,  build  and  equip  the  plant,  and 
build  the  town,  in  a  manner  to  secure 
the  best  returns  on  the  money  invested. 

Revealing  Fitness  of  Applicant 

We  will  assume  that  the  position  is 
advertised  in  Coal  Age,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  applicant  must  explain 
fully,  in  his  first  letter,  his  knowledge 
and  previous  experience  in  coal  mining, 
and  outline  briefly  his  plan  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  undertaking  at  hand.  This 
forecast  of  the  situation  would  reveal 
plainly  whether  the  applicant  was  a 
student  direct  from  college,  or  whether 
he  has  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
experience  in  coal  mining  that  fit  him 
for  the  place. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  superin- 
tendent can  employ  an  engineer,  archi- 
tect, mine  foreman,  electrician  and 
other  men  fitted  for  their  special  work, 
he   must   himself    have   the    knowledge 


and  experience  to  know  whether  or  not 
they  are  efficient  in  their  several  de- 
partments. The  superintendent  cannot 
aff^ord  to  take  long  chances  on  the  fit- 
ness of  the  men  he  employs.  The  posi- 
tion requires  a  well  trained  mining 
man. 

We  have  all  seen  operations  where 
the  plan  of  the  undertaking  could  not 
be  improved  in  any  respect;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  of  places  where 
the  plan  is  wholly  impracticable.  We 
have  seen  mining  camps  where  little 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  kind 
of  houses  suited  to  miners,  or  to  the 
question  of  water  supply,  sewerage  and 
other  living  necessities. 

Briefly  stated,  the  responsibilities 
that  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  mine 
superintendent  are  manifold.  Chief 
among  them,  however,  is  the  necessity 
of  keeping  down  costs.  Here  is  where 
the  superintendent  must  prove  his  real 
qualification.     He  must  be  able  to  show 


a  satisfactory  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  coal. 

How  often  the  question  is  asked, 
"What  does  your  coal  cost  on  the  track 
I'eady  for  shipment?"  The  intelligent 
superintendent  has  this  question  ever 
in  mind.  Its  answer  is  the  test  of  his 
ability  and  fitness  for  the  position  he 
holds. 

Speaking  of  college  training,  mention 
should  be  here  made  of  the  excellent 
work  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Moore,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  State  College,  Pa., 
who  has  organized  mining-extension 
classes  throughout  the  coal-mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  state.  The  result  is  that 
men  and  boys  are  being  taught  the 
essential  principles  of  successful  min- 
ing that  will  enable  them  to  become 
practical  men  able  to  assume  positions 
of  responsibility  in  every  branch  of 
mining.  S.  D.  Hainley. 

Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Intere^ 


Calculating  the  Capacity  of  Mine  Cars 

Miners  Dispute  the  Rated  Capacity  of  Mine  Cars — Calcula- 
tion of  Cubic  Contents  Forms  Basis  of  Tonnage  Capacity 
— Average   Mine-Run    Coal,    Forty   Cubic   Feet    per    Ton 


SOME  dissatisfaction  arose  recently, 
among  a  few  of  our  miners,  regard- 
ing the  rated  capacity  of  the  mine 
wagons  in  use.     It  was  finally  decided 
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inclosing  a  sketch  showing  the  dimen- 
sions of  three  cars,  which  are  types  of 
those  in  use  in  the  mine,  and  have 
numbered  these  1,  2,  and  3.  The  cars 
are  to  be  loaded  even  with  the  top  and 
the  coal  is  an  average  bituminous  coal. 
All  dimensions  shown  on  the  sketch  are 
inside  measurements.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  1  Car:  Length  7  ft.  6  in.;  top 
width,  4  ft.  10  in.;  bottom  width,  2  ft. 

9  in.;  depth,  1  ft.  7  in. 

No.  2  Car:  Length,  7  ft.  4  in.;  top 
width,  4  ft.  10  in.;  bottom  width,  2  ft. 

10  in.;  depth,  1  ft.  6  in. 

No.  3  Car:  Length,  6  ft.  9  in.;  top 
width,  4  ft.  10  in.;  bottom  width,  2  ft. 
10  in.;  depth,  1  ft.  7  in. 

These  dimensions,  together  with  the 
depth  of  each  section,  are  marked  on 
the  sketch,  for  each  car.  J.  R. 

,  Pa. 


N93 
THREE  TYPES   OF  MINE  CARS 

to  submit  the  matter  to  Coal  Age,  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
rating  agreeing  to  accept  the  decision 
in  regard  to  tonnage  and  number  of 
bushels  the  cars  will  hold. 

In  keeping  with  this  agreement,  I  am 


In  estimating  the  tonnage  capacity 
of  the  ears  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
sketch  sent  us  by  this  correspondent, 
we  first  calculate  the  cubic  contents  of 
each  car  and  then  compute  the  tonnage 
of  the  car,  allowing  40  cu.ft.  of  mine- 
run  coal,  per  ton,  which  is  the  custom- 
ary allowance  for  bituminous  coal  of 
average  quality.  This  allowance  will, 
of  course,  vary  slightly  with  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  the  coal,  which  may 
range  from  1.2  to  1.5.  The  weight  of 
the  coal  per  cubic  foot  will  also  vary 
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according  to  its  condition,  whether  dry 
or  wet.  For  the  purpose  of  estimate, 
however,  it  is  customary  to  allow  40 
cu.ft.,  per  short  ton  of  mine-run  bitu- 
minous coal;  or  40  cu.ft.,  per  long  ton 
of  the  same  grade  of  anthracite. 

Cross-Sectional  Area  of  Each  Part 
Computed  Separately 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cross- 
section  of  each  car  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  top,  middle  and  bottom  sections. 
Reducing  all  dimensions  to  inches,  the 
area  of  each  section  is  found  in  square 
inches  and  their  sum,  divided  by  144, 
gives  the  sectional  area  of  the  car  in 
square  feet.  This  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  car,  in  feet,  gives  the 
cubic  contents,  in  cubic  feet,  which  di- 


vided by  40  gives  the  desired  tonnage. 
The  calculatons  are  as  follows: 


Car  No.  1: 
Section 
Top 
Middle 
Bottom 

7    X58 
3i  X  45i 
8JX33 

=  406 
=  159.25 
=  280.5 

19  in. 
(5  87X7S)  -^  40 

845  75 

=    I.I  to 

4-  144 

=  5  87sq 
27S  bus. 

ft 

Car  No.  2: 
Section 
Top 
Middle 
Bottom 

6X58   = 
2X46   = 
10X34  = 

=  348 
=     92 
=  340 

(5.42  X 

18  in. 
7§)  +  40  = 

780   -h 
0.994  to 

144 

=  5.42  sq 
24 . 8  bus. 

ft 

Car  No.  3: 
Section 
Top  6  X  58   =  348 

Middle       4X46  =  184 
Bottom      9  X  34  =  306 


19  in. 
(5,82X6J)  +40 


838  +  144  =  5  82  sq.ft. 
•  0  982  tons;  or  24.  55  bus. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 


(Answered  by  Request) 


Question — Assuming  that  a  pair  of 
headings,  each  5  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  wide, 
are  being  driven  to  the  rise,  on  a  grade 
of  10  per  cent,  suppose  one  of  these 
headings  is  standing  idle,  waiting  for 
a  c7'osscut  that  is  almost  through,  and 
the  fireboss  reports  that  the  idle  head- 
ing is  filled  ivith  gas  to  within  1  ft.  of 
the  bottom,  at  the  face,  (a)  State  what 
quantity  of  gas  is  in  the  heading,  (b) 
As  mine  foreman,  how  would  you  pro- 
ceed to  remove  the  gas  with  safety? 
(c)  State  tvhat  quantity  of  gas  would 
be  in  the  headings  if  the  pitch  was  10 
deg.  instead  of  10  per  cent. 

Answer — The  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  roof  of  this  heading  being  5  ft., 
and  the  rise  1  ft.  in  every  10  ft.  of 
horizontal  distance,  a  level  line  drawn 
from  a  point  1  ft.  above  the  floor,  at 
the  face,  would  strike  the  roof  at  a 
distance  of  40  ft.  back  from  the  face. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  fire- 
boss  could  crawl  under  this  body  of 
gas  and  "make  an  accurate  measure- 
ment at  the  face,  a  foot  above  the  floor. 
In  so  doing,  he  would  disturb  the  gas 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  re- 
treat in  safety. 

(a)  Theoretically,  the  body  of  gas 
accumulated  in  this  heading  and  ex- 
tending from  the  face  to  a  point  40  ft. 
back,  in  the  entry,  has  a  volume  of 
4(4  X  40)8  =  640  cu.ft.  It  cannot  be 
assumed,  however,  that  this  is  pure  gas. 
As  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
the  diff'usion  of  the  gas  given  off  at 
the  face  forms  successive  layers  of  gas- 
charged  air,  the  percentage  of  gas 
increasing  toward  the  roof.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  under  the  conditions  .stated, 
this  heading  would  be  filled  with  a  fire- 
damp mixture  from  2  to  3  ft.  below  the 
loof  and  extending  almost  to  the  last 
open  crosscut,  where  it  would  be  diluted 


by  the  air  current  passing  through  that 
opening. 

(b)  This  is  a  dangerous  body  of 
gas  and,  before  making  any  attempt 
to  remove  it,  the  foreman  should  with- 
draw all  the  men  working  in  that  pair 
of  headings.  He  should  further  safe- 
guard all  entrances  to  the  main  return 
of  that  current,  so  as  to  prevent  any- 
one from  entering  the  return.  Having 
chosen  competent  men  to  assist  him, 
the  foreman  should  proceed  to  extend 
a  line  of  brattice,  from  the  outby  rib 
of  the  open  crosscut  a  short  distance 
into  the  heading  containing  the  gas. 
If  this  is  the  return  heading,  the  line 
of  brattice  should  be  carried  up  the 
heading,  about  2  ft.  from  the  rib  of 
the  entry  pillar.  If  this  heading  is  the 
intake,  the  line  of  brattice  should  be 
carried  along  about  2  ft.  from  the 
opposite  rib.  It  should  be  extended 
toward  the  face  gradually,  giving  time 
for  the  air  current  to  act  on  the  gas. 
Always,  careful  tests  must  be  made 
to  determine  the  progress  of  the  work 
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before  extending  the   brattice   another 
length  toward  the  face. 

(c)  A  pitch  of  10  deg.  instead  of 
10  per  cent,  corresponds  to  a  rise  of 
17.63  ft.  per  hundred,  which  would  be 
a  17.(33  per  cent  grade.  In  that  case, 
the  theoretical  distance  the  gas  would 
taper  off  at  the  roof,  for  a  depth  of 
4  ft.  at  the  face,  would  be  4  -;-  0.1763  = 


22.7  ft.,  making  the  theoretical  volume 
i(4  X  22.7)8  =  363  cu.ft.  Practically, 
as  before  stated,  a  dangerous  percent- 
age of  gas  would  extend  back  in  this 
heading  to  a  point  almost  to  the  last 
open  crosscut. 

Question  —  For  the  pui~pose  of  han- 
dling the  water  accumulating  in  a  shaft 
115  ft.  in  depth,  it  is  proposed  to  install 
an  air  lift  capable  of  handling,  say  70 
gal.  of  water  per  minute,  under  a  dis- 
charge head  of  120  ft.  To  what  depth 
will  it  be  mcessary  to  drill  a  ivellhole, 
in  order  to  give  the  required  sub- 
mergence of  the  column  pipe  necessai-y 
to  insure  successful  ivorking?  Also, 
what  air  pressure  ivill  be  required  and 
what  volume  of  free  air  must  be  pro- 
vided ivhen  estimating  on  a  discharge 
of  100  gal.  per  minute? 

Answer— The  safest  practice  in  air- 
lift pumping  is  to  provide  a  submer- 
gence of  the  column  pipe  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  greater  than  the  actual 
lift,  as  measured  from  the  low  water 
level  in  the  sump  or  wellhole  to  the 
point  of  discharge  at  the  surface.  In 
other  words,  the  depth  of  the  submer- 
gence should  be  60  per  cent  and  the 
actual  lift  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
vertical  height  of  the  column  pipe.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  the 
actual  lift  being  120 
ft.,  the  depth  of  sub- 
mergence of  the  col- 
umn pipe  is  half 
again  this  depth  or 
180  ft. 

It  is  well  to  esti- 
mate   on    a    column 
pipe  of  sufficient  size 
'^vef''   ^°  carry  the  required 
g"         quantity     of     water 
"2  with   a    velocity  not 

I:  to  exceed  100  ft.  per 

I  min.   For  a  discharge 

■g  of  100  gal.  per  min., 

'^  on  this  basis,  a  5-in. 

;g  pipe  will  be  required. 

I"  The    air    pressure 

"^  must  be  sufficient  to 

I  overcome  a  head  of 

I  water    equal    to    the 

depth     of     submer- 
gence, which  in  this 
■^■""^  case  :s  0.434   x    180 

=  78.12,  say  80  lb.  per  sq.in.,  corre- 
sponding to  an  absolute  pressure,  at 
sea  level,  say  95  lb.  per  sq.in.  The  es- 
timated volume  of  free  air  required  to 
lift  100  gal.  of  water  per  minute, 
through  a  height  of  120  ft.  is  (lOOx 
120)    H-    125   =;  96  cu.ft.  per  min. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  air  pipe 
(in  this  case  1*  in.  diameter)  is  carried 
under  the  mouth  of  the  column  pipe 
and  bent  upward  and  extends,  say  about 
3  ft.  within  the  column  pipe,  so  as  to 
insure  that  none  of  the  air  will  escape 
downward,  instead  of  bubbling  upward 
and  raising  the  water  in  the  column 
pipe.  It  is  the  bubbling  air  within  the 
pipe  that  decreases  the  relative  density 
of  the  water  column  in  the  pipe,  which 
is  thereby  forced  up  to  the  p:int  of  dis- 
charge at  the  surface,  owing  to  the 
greater  pressure  of  the  water  column 
in  the  wellhole. 
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German  Coal  Output  Shows  Marked  Increase; 
Renewal  of  Equipment  Pressing  Need 

By  H.  0.  Herzog 

Berlin,  Germany 

A  MARKED  increase  in  coal  output  took  place  in  March 
in  most  of  the  mining  districts  of  Germany.  The 
total  production  of  that  month  was  13,418,000  tons,  which 
is  about  2,000,000  tons  more  than  in  March,  1921,  and 
only  500,000  tons  less  than  in  1913,  the  record  year  in 
German  coal  production.  The  figures  for  March  do  not 
include  production  by  the  Saar  district  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine.    March   output  was  as  follows,  in  metric  tons: 

Bituminous    coal     13.418.000 

LigTiite     12,260,000 

Coke     2,513.000 

Bituminous-coal   briquets    491.000 

Lignite   briquets    2.634,764 

Production  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  in  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  periods  in  1921  and  1913  is  shown 
in  the  following: 
First  quarter                           Bituminous  coal       Lignite  Coke 

1922    37,040,000  33,380,000  7,183,000 

1921    35,479,000  30,072,000  7.115,u0u 

191.1     43.160.000  20,018.000  7.560.000 

The  returns  for  this  year  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  last  year,  but  it  should  be  taken  into  account  that  the 
extra  shifts  which  were  in  force  until  March,  1921,  aided 
materially  in  increasing  the  production  of  that  period. 
The  main  mining  districts  share  in  the  production  as 
follows,  in  metric  tons: 

Ruhr     9,014.000 

Upper  .Silesia    3.212,000 

Lower    Silesia    490,000 

Saxonv     402,000 

Aix   la  Chapelle    231,000 

The  output  of  Ruhr  coal  during  March  exceeded  that 
of  February  by  1,217,000  tons,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  March,  1922,  contained  three  more 
working  days  than  the  preceding  month.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  note  that  production  per  day  since  Feb- 
ruary has  increased  by  11,000  tons.  A  slight  increase 
also  can  be  noted  in  the  daily  output  of  coke  and  briquets. 
Marked  improvement  in  transportation  has  taken  place. 
Complaints  in  this  direction  had  completely  ceased  by  the 
end  of  March.  The  improvement  culminated  in  April  in 
the  unusual  situation  of  more  cars  being  available  than 
were  required.  The  accumulation  of  coal  and  coke 
reserves  at  the  mines,  however,  had  not  materially 
decreased  by  the  end  of  March.  The  quantity  of  fuel  stored 
was  still  1,475,000  tons,  which  is  quite  abnormal  in  com- 
parison with  last  year. 

The  output  in  Upper  Silesia  was  500,000  tons,  or  nearly 
20  per  cent  higher  than  in  February,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ruhr  district,  is  partly  due  to  an  increase  of  the  daily 
output.  The  output  of  byproducts  kept  in  proportion  to  the 
production  of  coal.  Shipments,  however,  still  suffered 
somewhat  from  inefficient  transportation. 

The  production  of  lignite,  which  has  almost  doubled  since 
1913  and  now  closely  approaches  the  output  of  bituminous 
coal,  continues  to  increase.  In  the  central  German  mining 
districts  the  increase  since  February  is  7.6  per  cent  and  for 
briquets  12.8  per  cent.  The  increase  is  even  more  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  lignite  coke,  which,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  high-grade  coke,  finds  a  ready  market.  A  striking 
increase  is  seen  in  the  lignite  production  in  the  Rhineland, 
which  in  March  was  19.4  per  cent  higher  than  in  March, 
1921,  and  118  per  cent  more  than  in  1913. 

Without  arousing  special  notice  by  the  public,  the  price 
of  German  coal  has  lined  up  with  the  so-called  world  market 
standard.  For  years  this  has  been  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cusson  on  the  coal  situation.  The  newest  increase  has 
brought  prices  to  the  following  figures,  in  marks  per 
metric  ton: 

Pit   coal,  unwashed   and   unassorted 907.50 

Best    steam   nuts    ^-^^i"? 

Coke     1.308.10 

These  prices  are  at  mine  in  Rhineland  Westphalia.  In 
various  parts  of  the  country,  of  course,  the  prices  are  higher, 
depending  upon  the  distance  from  the  mines.  In  Berlin,  for 
instance,  the  wholesale  prices  are: 


Pit  coal,  unwashed  and  imassorted 1,308.15  M  per  metric  ton 

Best    steam    nuts 1.600.86  M  per  metric  ton 

Coke    1,716.00  M  per  metric  ton 

At  the  piesent  rate  of  exchange  the  gold  parity  of  these  prices 
is  19.07M,  24M  and  26M  respectively.  Corresponding  pre-war 
prices  in  1913  were  20.75M,  24M  and  26M. 

Berlin  prices  approximate  those  of  Hamburg  and  other 
places  along  the  sea  coast.  This  is  more  than  English  coal 
now  costs  in  Hamburg.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  grades 
used  for  shipping  cannot  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities 
from  Westphalia,  their  price  now  is  against  them  in  coast 
towns.  Unless  the  mark  takes  another  drop,  German  coal 
will  for  some  time  be  out  of  competition  in  such  terri- 
tories. Under  such  conditions,  it  would  be  against  the 
interests  of  the  shipping  trade  to  keep  the  restrictions  on 
coal  imports  in  force.  Foreign  coal  has  already  been  placed 
on  the  same  footing  in  taxation  with  domestic  coal.  The 
control  of  coal  imports  remains  in  force,  but  it  has  been 
greatly  relaxed.  Its  complete  removal,  however,  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
a  free  market  of  coal  will  have  to  be  established  soon. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  coal  prices  will  stay  at 
their  present  level.  The  upward  tendency  is  still  too  strong. 
The  rapid  rise  of  coal  prices  cannot  fail  to  impart  a  strong 
impetus  to  the  movement  of  other  commodities  of  everyday 
use,  which  in  turn  must  react  upon  the  cost  of  labor.  Miners' 
wages  have  been  keeping  pace  with  the  rise  of  coal  prices, 
having  recently  been  increased  40M  per  shift.  On  the- 
heels  of  this  rise,  the  miners  have  asked  for  a  further 
increase,  which  if  granted  will  cause  coal  prices  to  be 
readjusted  at  a  still  higher  level.  Apart  from  the  cost  of 
labor,  however,  an  increase  in  prices  hardly  can  be  avoided, 
for  the  mine  owners  must  be  enabled  to  set  aside  a  certain 
sum  toward  sinking  funds.  Appropriations  hitherto  made 
for  this  purpose  have  been  inadequate.  Renewals  and  mod- 
ernizing of  equipment,  especially  for  the  coking  plants,  the 
need  for  which  has  become  very  pressing,  can  no  longer  be 
postponed.  It  is  now  clear  that  no  further  material 
increase  of  production  can  be  expected  from  swelling  the 
number  of  miners,  therefore  in  view  of  the  ever  growing  cost 
of  labor,  higher  efficiency  has  become  the  keynote  of  the 
situation. 

The  time  seems  near  at  hand  when  conditions  will  call  for 
a  halt  in  the  upward  movement  of  coal  prices.  As  it  is,  there 
is  no  margin  left  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  claims  of  the 
mine  owners  for  a  certain  share  of  the  price  increases, 
which  of  late  have  largely  been  absorbed  by  wages.  Other- 
wise, the  mines  will  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  financial 
support,  which  can  be  found  only  among  the  large  con- 
sumers. This  will  inevitably  lead  to  complete  vertical  trus- 
tification. 

The  attitude  of  the  administration,  which  looks  upon  such, 
trusts  with  ill  favor,  is  rather  illogical  when  judged  by  its 
veto  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  coal  syndicate.  The  lai- 
ter  provides  that  pure  mines  desirous  of  maintaining  their 
independence  be  enabled  to  conclude  substantial  long-time 
contracts  with  consumers  outside  of  their  syndicate  ration  as 
a  substitute  for  the  advantages  mines  incorporated  in  verti- 
cal trusts  enjoy  with  regard  to  financial  support.  This 
action  of  the  administration  instead  of  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  combines  is  likely  to  encourage  it.  Apart  from 
this,  the  administration  has  decreed  that  a  combine  between 
producers  and  consumers  shall  not  be  privileged  in  the  mat- 
ter of  free  supply  from  the  one  to  the  other  unless  the  former 
hold  at  least  80  "per  cent  of  the  cap.tal  of  the  latter  instead 
of  50  per  cent  as  has  been  proposed.  This  may  put  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  combines,  but  will  not  obstruct  them. 

The  aim  of  the  administration  has,  of  course,  been  to 
prevent  further  increase  in  the  leakage  which  such  combines 
cause  to  the  quantity  of  coal  at  the  disposal  of  controlled 
distribution,  with  an  eye  upon  the  attitude  of  the  population, 
chiefly  the  working  classes.  Its  attitude  is  only  justifiable  as 
long  as  the  present  scarcity  lasts.  Much  will  depend  upon 
how  conditions  shape  themselves  in  Upper  Silesia— how 
much  of  the  Upper  Silesian  product  on  can  be  preserved  for 
Germany  proper.  The  question  whether  the  present  level  of 
coal  prices  will  influence  the  size  of  the  coal  tribute  to 
France  and  Belgium  also  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the- 
coal  situation.  The  developments  in  this  direction  are  being: 
watched  with  the  greatest  attention. 
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Coal  Wholesalers,  in  Convention  at  Detroit,  Chafe 
At  Hoover  Plan  to  Control  Coal  Market 

Will  Try  Again  to  Reach  Better  Understanding  with  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce — Rage  at  Each  Other  Over  Gushing 
and  Costs — Feel  That  Their  Association  Is  Strengthening 

By  E.  W.  Davidson* 


A  GOOD  deal  of  war  in  committee  and  an  occasional 
outbreak  of  belligerent  language  in  open  session 
'■  marked  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  in  Detroit  June  1  and  2.  The 
big  questions  were:  What  should  the  association  do  about 
the  Hoover  plan  of  controlling  the  coal  market,  and  should 
George  H.  Gushing,  the  active  managing  director,  be  con- 
tinued at  Washington.  Both  were  live  issues,  to  put  it 
mildly.  Much  opinion  was  loosed  throughout  the  sessions 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  question  was  com- 
pletely settled.  Association  men  hardly  knew  what  they 
could  do  about  Mr.  Hoover's  apparent  failure  to  put  a 
wholesaler  on  his  little  "privy  council"  of  coal  men  and 
his  apparent  failure  to  recognize  that  the  wholesaler  must 
make  a  small  but  clear  profit  if  he  is  to  stay  in  business. 
However  a  committee  is  to  meet  Mr.  Hoover  this  week. 
The  case  of  Gushing  remained  more  or  less  on  the  lap  of 
the  gods  at  the  end  of  the  convention,  though  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  a  majority  of  the  new  board  of  directors  are 
friendly  to   the   managing   director. 

One  thing  appeared  sure  during  the  convention:  The 
bulk  of  the  association  is  not  going  to  let  the  organization 
die,  in  spite  of  the  loss  during  the  year  of  194  members. 
A  good  deal  of  spirit  was  roused  in  the  association  over 
one  issue  or  another  and  the  majority  of  delegates  recog- 
nized that  there  are  troubles  ahead  and  that  in  union 
there  is  protection  for  all.  As  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  one 
of  the  association's  stalwarts,  said  after  the  convention 
was  all  over:  "It  seems  as  if  every  time  we  begin  to 
weaken,  the  government  or  somebody  does  something  that 
drives  us  to  unite  again."  And  so  the  association,  with 
Seth  W.  Morton,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  its  new  president 
and  with  a  number  of  economies  in  mind  for  the  future, 
may  be  getting  its  second — or  sixth — wind  as  it  starts 
its  new  year  after  having  overspent  itself  by  about  $11,000 
in  1921. 

Offers  His  Business  Outright  to  Goal  Trade 

At  least  one  other  feature  made  this  convention  notable. 
General  J.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Ghicago,  who  has  spent  forty- 
four  years  in  the  coal  trade  and  who  has  conducted  a 
credit  service  most  of  that  time,  astonished — not  to  say 
confounded — most  of  the  association  by  offering  to  give 
his  business  outright  to  the  coal  trade.  He  proposed  that 
it  be  conducted  as  a  national  credit  service  for  coal  ship- 
pers and  coal  producers.  The  convention  thanked  the 
general  for  his  unusual  offer  and  referred  the  matter  to 
committee. 

"I  didn't  expect  them  to  do  anything  about  it  yet,"  said 
General  Sanborn,  "but  the  seed  is  planted.  It  may  take 
two  or  three  years  for  it  to  sprout.  The  plan  is  feasible 
and  I  hope  some  day  it  will  be  adopted.  I  will  never  sell 
my  business,  though  I  have  lately  had  some  excellent  offers 
for  it.  I  would  much  rather  see  it  taken  up  by  the  coal 
trade  co-operatively.  If  the  coal  trade  doesn't  want  it, 
then  when  my  active  days  end — pretty  soon — I'll  just 
close  it  up." 

Naturally  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  both  in  session  and 
out,  centered  on  the  present  coal  emergency  and  the  itch 
of  governmental  fingers.  Not  much  was  said  about  the 
strike  as  such.  But  the  majority  of  opinion  was  that 
the  wholesaler  is  threatened  with  a  rather  battered  and 
misshapen  form  of  square  deal  in  the  Hoover  market- 
control  plan  for  the  strike  period.     It  would  be  fairly  ac- 
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curate  to  say  the  wholesalers  feel  with  their  1921  presi- 
dent, W.  R.  Goyle,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  that  the  present  ap- 
proach is  wrong.  With  him,  they  size  up  the  situation 
thus: 

(1)  If  you  regulate  price  you  reduce  production. 

(2)  Stimulate  production  and  the  price  takes  care  of 
itself. 

(3)  In  times  of  emergency  all  persons  should  confine 
their  inquiries  and  their  dealings,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  their  normal  source  of  supply  or  to  established  known 
wholesalers  in  their  own  vicinity. 

(4)  The  best  aid  which  the  railroads  can  give  will  be 
found  in  the  temporary  suspension  of  prohibitive  demur- 
rage and  reconsignment  charges  and  the  restoration  of  at 
least  one  free  reconsignment  at  all  established  terminal 
yards. 

Discuss  Hoover  Plan  and  Future  of  Association 

Much  talk  of  both  the  Hoover  plan  and  the  future  of  the 
association  which  was  heard  Friday  morning  at  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  convention  resulted  in  a  partial  clear- 
ing of  the  atmosphere  by  the  electric  discharge  method, 
but  no  definite  action  on  either  matter  was  taken  beyond 
the  adoption  of  a  couple  of  rather  general  resolutions. 

The  question  of  where  the  coal  wholesaler  stands  in  the 
Hoover  scheme  of  things  is  indistinct  in  the  association's 
mind.  Two  of  the  officers  of  the  association  visited  Sec- 
retary Hoover  a  week  ago,  making  clear  that  wholesalers 
feel  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  realize  approximately 
10  per  cent  above  the  mine  price  on  all  tonnage  they  handle, 
and  that  they  should  have  a  man  on  Mr.  Hoover's  "ad- 
visory council"  of  five.  When  they  left  they  were  under 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  in  accord  with  their 
wishes.  Press  dispatches  indicate  they  were  in  error.  A 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  said  on  Thursday  night 
that  an  exchange  of  telegrams  took  place  Thursday  between 
association  officers  and  the  Department  of  Gommerce  at 
Washington,  indicating  that  Mr.  Hoover  felt  that  coal 
operators  are  going  to  "absorb  selling  costs"  in  the  mine 
prices  set  by  Mr.  Hoover  instead  of  allowing  a  definite 
profit  for  jobbers.  Furthermore  there  appeared  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  wholesalers  were  to  be  represented 
on  the  "council."  The  final  wire  from  Washington  re- 
quested that  the  new  officers  send  a  delegation  to  visit  Mr. 
Hoover  about  June  5.     This  the  association  decided  to  do. 

In  the  telegraphic  discussion  with  Mr.  Hoover's  depart- 


PRESIDENT   SETH  W.   MORTON   AND  SOME  STALWARTS 
OF   THE   AMERICAN   WHOLESALE   COAL   ASSOCIATION 

Standing,  left  to  riglit:  C.  L.  Bering,  retired  vice-president  and 
now  a  director :  E.  M.  Piatt,  first  president  of  the  association ; 
C.  L.  Couch,  a  past  president :  Xoali  Swayne,  2d.  a  past  president, 
and  H.  J.  Heywood.  member  of  executive  committee.  Sitting, 
left  to  right :  G.  H.  Merriweather,  secretary-treasurer ;  Seth 
W.  Morton,  new  president,  and  Jay  W.  Johns,  new  vice-president. 
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ment  Major  Coyle  tried  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  the  impression  that  coal  operators  "always  have 
absorbed  a  reasonable  allowance  for  selling  expense."  He 
assured  Mr.  Hoover  that  operators  never  have  done  that. 

At  the  Friday  session  Mr.  Swayne  took  occasion  to 
voice  his  personal  code  of  business  ethics  for  a  trade  situa- 
tion such  as  that  of  the  present,  and  was  cordially  ap- 
plauded. Said  he:  "I  think  it  right  for  me  to  buy  coal 
for  definite  customers,  paying  whatever  I  have  to  pay, 
and  selling  at  that  price  plus  10  per  cent,  but  never  to 
buy  a  ton  for  speculation." 

Rally  to  George  Cushing's   Defence 

The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  association  over  con- 
tinuance of  the  Washington  office  along  the  lines  of  past 
activity  under  the  guidance  of  Managing  Director  Gushing 
broke  into  the  open  Friday  morning.  E.  M.  Piatt,  of  Chi- 
cago, declared  the  association  performs  too  valuable  a  serv- 
ice to  be  allowed  to  die,  but  that  perhaps  the  dues  should 
be  lessened.  "If  we  had  the  money  we  should  continue 
the  Washington  office  and  its  full  functions,"  said  he,  "but 
if  that  work  is  too  costly  for  us  to  bear,  the  time  to  correct 
our  errors  is  now,  not  after  it  is  too  late." 

J.  W.  Johns,  vice-president,  said  there  should  be  no  re- 
duction in  dues.  The  association,  said  he,  gives  a  coal 
wholesaler  his  only  "business  insurance"  against  undue 
government  interference  and  other  harassments,  and  it  is 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the  $2  a  week  it  costs  Class 
A  members.  Mr.  Weinhart,  of  Grand  Rapids;  Mr.  Martin, 
of  Omaha;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  Mr. 
Ratterman,  of  Cincinnati,  put  their  cities  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  the  Washington  office  and  Mr. 
Cushing. 

"I'm  for  Gushing,"  stated  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Detroit.  "I'd 
rather  be  on  a  ship  with  a  master  and  that  is  headed 
somewhere,  than  to  be  on  an  aimless  drifter."  He  said 
the  value  of  Mr.  Cushing's  services  should  not  be  meas- 
ured by  expense  alone.  Six  thousand  dollars  was  wasted 
fighting  other  people's  battles  in  the  recent  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  rate  case,  he  said,  but  such  mistakes 
cannot  be  charged  to  Mr.  Gushing.  He  urged  that  the 
association  quit  fighting  within  itself  and  back  up  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington.  "We  once  had  640  members 
when  our  business  was  endangered,"  said  he,  "and  we'll 
have  640  again  if  the  government  hammers  us  too  hard." 

Mr.  Gushing  took  the  floor  long  enough  to  say  that  he 
believed  the  association's  expenditures  during  the  past 
year  were  $11,000  above  income,  but  that  this  did  not 
presage  ill  for  the  coming  year.  About  $6,000  of  it,  spent 
on  the  rate  case,  was  extraordinary  and  probably  never 
will  be  duplicated,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  $3,000 
spent  to  oppose  the  Frelinghuysen  bill.  He  added  further 
that  he  had  proposed  two  months  ago  that  his  own  salary 
be  cut  $3,000  from  $10,000,  so  that  during  the  coming 
year,  he  thought,  the  association  should  at  least  break 
■even. 

Immediately  after  the  last  session  of  the  convention  the 
new  board  of  directors  went  into  executive  session  and 
stayed  there  continuously  from  12:30  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  with- 
(Out  stopping  for  luncheon.  Much  violent  difference  of  opin- 
ion was  freely  expressed,  but  at  the  end  no  definite  deci- 
sions were  reported.  The  board  is  to  meet  again  soon  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  the  Washington  office  and  the 
association's  finances. 

There  was  no  open  competition  for  any  of  the  official  posi- 
tions in  the  association.  Seth  W.  Morton,  of  the  W.  G. 
Morton  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  president  without 
the  suggestion  of  another  name.  Jay  W.  Johns,  of  the 
Straub-Atkinson  Goal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was 
unanimously  chosen  vice-president  after  H.  L.  Forstbauer, 
of  the  Lake  City  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  had  withdrawn. 
G.  H.  Merriweather,  of  Chicago,  was  retained  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

This  is  the  board  of  directors:  R.  S.  Bain,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  G.  A.  Weinhart,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Rat- 
terman, of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  W.  H.  Weller,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  John  Cochran,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  I.  I.  Shee- 
han,  of  Bait  more,  Md.;  C.  F.  Dunn,  of  Detroit,  Mich.; 
G.  H.  Reeves,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  C.  W.  Moss,  of  Buf- 


falo, N.  Y.;  H.  J.  Heywood,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  Clarence 
L.  Clark,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  W.  E.  McCurda,  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  W.  D.  Eyre,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  George  Schwartz, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio;  W.  J.  Prescott,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  C. 
G.  McGill,  of  Toronto,  Can.;  M.  L.  Taylor,  of  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.;  Louis  Overholt,  of  Chicago,  111.;  R.  H.  Lee,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  J.  F.  Hershey,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  G.  L. 
Dering,  of  Chicago,  111.;  F.  S.  Morton,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  Charles  A.  Owen,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  Two  are  yet 
to  be  chosen. 

Executive  committee  men  to  serve  with  the  president 
and  vice  president  are  C.  F.  Dunn,  H.  J.  Heywood,  C.  G. 
McGill  and  W.  E.  McCurda. 

Enough  keen  humor  to  stimulate  the  risibles  of  a  wooden 
Indian  with  a  chipped  nose  made  the  convention  banquet 
merry  Thursday  evening.  About  200  men  and  women 
heard  Edgar  A.  Guest,  nationally  known  newspaper  poet, 
read  some  of  his  "home-made"  verse  and  enjoyed  the 
wit  of  James  Schermerhorn,  once  managing  editor  of  a 
Detroit  newspaper.  Both  men  were  eapital  entertainers. 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  performed  the  more  or  less  sacred 
duties  of  toastmaster  with  grace  and  good  fun,  changing 
the  tone  of  the  assemblage  to  the  serious  to  dilate  upon 
the  unselfishness  in  which  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  was  conceived  and  born  during  the  war. 

"And  it  still  serves  unselfishly,"  he  declared.  "At  every 
convention  it  has  faced  some  emergency  in  that  spirit.  Just 
now  some  unthinking  people  talk  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  association.  Perhaps  we  have  another  fight  on  our 
hands.  If  so,  let  'em  bring  it  on.  We  are  ready.  We'll 
make  that  fight  while  adhering  to  our  firmly  maintained 
policy:  'Service  upon  reasonable  terms  for  the  public 
good.'  " 

At  the  speakers'  table  with  the  toastmaster  and  speak- 
ers sat  retiring  President  W.  R.  Coyle,  Managing  Director 
George  H.  Gushing,  G.  C.  Corey,  of  Detroit,  chairman  of  the 
convention  committee,  Executive  Committeemen  J.  W.  Johns 
of  the  Straub-Atkinson  Goal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  H.  J.  Heywood  of  W.  A.  Gosline  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  James  A.  Ballard,  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  Detroit. 

During  the  dinner  there  was  some  cheering  for  and 
friendly  impromptu  songs  about  both  Managing  Director 
Gushing  and  Toastmaster  Swayne.  Mr.  Swayne  is  always 
popular  at  the  conventions.  He  has  an  excellent  singing 
voice  and  entertained  with  a  recital  in  the  music  room  for 
an  hour  before  the  banquet. 

Invitations  for  the  next  convention  were  received  from 
New  York  and  Cincinnati  and  good  naturedly  extracted 
from  Chicago. 


New  England's  1921-22  Bituminous  Receipts 
Lowest  of  Any  Recent  Coal  Year 

FINAL  returns  collected  by  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration give  the  total  quantity  of  anthracite  re- 
ceived in  New  England  in  the  coal  year  ended  March  31, 
1922,  as  10,424,000  net  tons,  the  Geological  Survey  reports. 
Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  were  18,356,000  tons,  the 
smallest  in  any  recent  year.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
bituminous-coal  trade  for  the  year  was  the  increasing  per- 
centage obtained  by  tide.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  total 
receipts  came  by  water  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore and  Hampton  Roads,  as  against  only  44  per  cent  the 
year  before. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEW 

ENGL.WD  CO.*.L  RECEIPTS.  ( 

In   Net   Tn„. 

Anthr.ud, 

' 

Per  Cent  For  Cent 

Coal  Year 

Tide 

Hail 

Total 

Tide 

Rail 

1916-17 

4.963.000 

5,487,000 

10,450,000 

47 

53 

1917-18 

4.151,000 

7,878,000 

12,029,000 

35 

6S 

1918-19 

3.981,000 

9,011,000 

12.992,000 

31 

69 

1919-20 

3,499,000 

7,310,000 

10,809,000 

32 

68 

1920-21 

3,744,000 

8,505,000 

12,249,000 

31 

69 

1921-22 

3,382,000 

7,042,000 

10,424,000 

32 

68 

1916-17 

13,707,000 

liitumiiii'i's 
9,606,000 

23,313,000 

59 

41 

1917-18 

12,253,000 

11,123,000 

23,376,000 

52 

48 

1918-19 

15,085,000 

10,208,000 

25,293,000 

60 

40 

1919-20 

9,092,000 

9,997,000 

19.089,000 

48 

52 

1920-21 

9,673.000 

12,469,000 

22,142,000 

44 

56 

1921-22 

10.261,000 

8,095,000 

18,356,000 

56 

44 
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The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Inunediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


STRIKING  features  brought  out  by  figures  relating  to  industrial 
conditions  for  the  month  of  April  as  received  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  were  further  big  increases  in  building  construction 
with  attendant  larger  production  of  building  materials  and  an  increase 
of  some  30  per  cent  in  the  production  of  automobiles.  In  many  other 
lines  the  April  figures  did  not  show  the  advance  over  March  conditions 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  preceding  month.  April  has 
been  a  month  rather  of  assimilation  and  of  adjustment  of  conditions 
for  progress  in  later  months. 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  business  for  the  most  part  is  advancing 
in  this  less  spectacular  but  more  substantial  manner.  The  fact  that 
prices  have  been  relatively  much  more  stable  in  recent  months  and  that 
some  increases  are  taking  place  in  commodities  which  have  been  below 
the  general  level,  indicates  improved  fundamental  conditions. 

Receipts  of  wool  at  Boston  during  April  amounted  to  34,194,000  lb., 
compared  with  nearly  40,000,000  lb.  in  March  and  51,000,000  lb.  in 
April  last  year. 

The  per  cent  of  active  hours  for  all  classes  of  wool  machinery  was 
less  than  for  the  preceding  month,  while  the  activity  of  cotton  spindles 
decreased  from  7,779,000,000  hours  in  March  to  6,636,000,000  hours 
in  April.  The  average  activity  per  spindle  in  place  decreased  from 
211  to  180.  These  figures  bear  out  the  data  on  the  smaller  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  mills  in  April,  as  previously  reported. 

Exports  of  cotton  cloth  increased  in  April  with  a  total  of  51,615,000 
sq.yd.,  compared  with  48,406,000  in  March.  Silk  imports  remained  sta- 
tionary, while  imports  of  burlap  and  fiber  declined. 

Production  of  sheet  steel,  as  shown  by  association  reports,  increased 
from  68  per  cent  of  capacity  in  March  to  75.2  per  cent  in  April.  Ship- 
ments and  unfilled  orders  also  increased,  while  sales  and  unsold  stocks 
declined.  Exports  of  iron  and  steel  showed  a  decrease  of  10,000  tons 
from  the  March  total. 

The  production  of  passenger  automobiles  as  compiled  from  re- 
ports to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  increased  from  152,647  in  March 
to  196,512  in  April.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent  in 
the  month  and  represents  the  largest  output  reported  in  any  of  the 
last  10  months  for  which  these  figures  are  available.  Truck  production 
also  increased  from  19,449  to  21,944  and  again  shows  the  maximum 
figure  for  any  month  reported. 

Imports  of  hides  and  skins  increased  slightly,  while  the  exports  of 
leather  declined.  The  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  amounted  to  463,000 
pairs  in  April,  compared  with  455,000  pairs  the  month  before.  A  year 
ago  nearly  three  times  as  many  boots  and  shoes  were  being  exported 
each  month. 

Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  were  equal  to  10,244,000  bushels 
in  April,  a  decline  of  4,000,000  bushels  from  the  March  total  and  less 
than  half  as  much  as  in  April  last  year.  Corn  exports,  with  a  total  of 
18,817,000  bushels,  showed  a  slight  decrease  from  the  record  made 
in  the  preceding  month. 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  the  Department  of  Labor  remained 
stationary  at  152.  Slight  increases  in  farm  products,  fuels,  metals, 
and  chemicals,  were  offset  by  declines  in  other  groups.  The  cost  of 
living  as  reported  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  also 
showed  no  change  from  the  March  figure. 


Freight  Loadings  Continue  to  Gain 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  20  totaled 
792,459  cars,  compared  with  777,359 
during  the  preceding  week,  or  an 
increase  of  15,100  cars.  This  was 
an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  of  21,468  cars,  but 
a  decrease  of  69,615  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  in  1920.  Coal 
loadings  amounted  to  81,967  cars, 
a  gain  over  the  previous  week  of 
2,797.  This  was,  however,  78,665 
under  the  corresponding  week  last 
year  and  87,082  below  the  coiTe- 
sponding  week  two  years  ago.  Coke 
loadings  totaled  9.335  cars,  522  more 
than   were   loaded   the  week   before. 

On  May  23  there  were  504,702 
freight  cars  idle  because  of  busi- 
ness conditions,  compared  with  512,- 
196  on  May  15,  or  a  decrease  of 
7,494  cars.  Surplus  coal  cars  num- 
bered 208,691,  a  reduction  since  May 
15  of  9,775.  An  increase  of  256  cars, 
however,  was  reported  in  the  number 
of  surplus  coke  cars. 


Structural  Sales  Near  Capacity 
Orders  for  fabricated  stmctural 
steel  placed  during  April  were 
almost  equal  to  the  capacity  of  fab- 
ricating firms,  according  to  reports 
made  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce by  firms  comprising  two- 
thirds  of  the  fabricating  capacity  of 
the  United  States.  Sales  reported 
during  April  amounted  to  115,247 
tons  by  75  firms  having  a  capacity 
of  116,916  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
99  per  cent  of  capacity.  At  this 
rate,  the  total  sales  throughout  the 
United  States,  based  on  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  180,000  tons,  were  177,600 
tons  in  April.  This  compares  with 
139,300  tons  reported  for  March  by 
the  Bridge  Builders  &  Structural 
Society. 

Minnesota  Rail  Mill  to  Open 

The  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  will  start 
operating  its  steel  rail  mill  about  the 
middle  of  this  month,  according  to 
recent  reports  in  the  New  York 
financial  district.  The  mill  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  most  modem  in  the 
Northwest  and  is  favorably  situated 
for  supplying  the  Middle  West- 
ern, Northwestern  and  Pacific  Coast 
railroads. 

Rail  Shops  Resume  June  5 

Full  force  activities  were  resumed 
June  5  at  the  Ontario  &  Western 
locomotive  department,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Increasing  need  of  motive 
power  equipment  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  increasing  summer 
passenger  traffic  is  stated  as  the 
reason.  The  locomotive  department 
had  been  working  with  a  greatly 
reduced  force  since  April  7,  when 
272  employees  of  the  department 
ceased  work  as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  traffic  by  the  strike  of 
the  coal  miners. 
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Supreme  Court  Holds  That  Unions  May  Be  Sued,  but 
In  Coronado  Case  Union  Is  Not  Liable  for  Damages 


IN  a  unanimous  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
June  5,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  labor  unions 
may  be  sued  in  federal  courts  for  violation  of  law.  The 
court  reversed  the  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals,  Eigrhth  Circuit, 
which  gave  treble  damages,  $600,000  plus  $25,000  attorneys' 
fees,  and  $125,000  interest,  to  the  Coronado  Coal  Co.  against 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  District  21  (Arkansas),  for  de- 
struction of  the  coal  company's  property  in  Arkansas  dur- 
ing a  strike  in  1914.  The  basis  of  the  decision  to  set  aside 
the  damages  was  that  the  strike  was  a  local  issue  and 
not  a  conspiracy  by  the  organization  as  a  whole  to  restrain 
commerce  in  violation  of  the  law. 

On  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  to 
show  that  the  International  union  or  international  board  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  had  authorized  the  strike  or  taken 
any  part  in  preparation  for  it  or  in  its  maintenance  or  had 
ratified  it  by  paying  any  of  the  expenses,  the  court  concluded 
that  the  International  union  and  its  officers  should  not  have 
been  held  by  the  trial  court  as  subject  to  joint  liability  with 
the  district  and  local  organizations  and  officers  for  partici- 
pation in  the  conspiracy  or  for  the  destruction  of  property 
incident  to  the  strike. 

The  authority  placed  by  members  of  District  No.  21  in 
their  officers  to  order  a  strike,  it  was  held,  made  the  district 
organization  responsible  for  any  unlawful  injuries  inflicted 
during  the  conduct  of  the  strike  and  made  the  fund  ac- 
cumulated for  strike  purposes  by  the  district  subject  to  the 
payment  of  any  judgment  which  is  recovered. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  hold  District  No.  21 
liable  in  this  case  under  the  anti-trust  act,  to  establish  that 
the  conspiracy  to  attack  the  Bache-Denman  mines  and  stop 
non-union  employment  there  was  with  intent  to  restrain 
interstate  commerce,  to  monopolize  it,  and  subject  it  to  the 
control  of  the  union.  Chief  Justice  Taft  stated. 

While  unincorporated  labor  organizations  could  be  sued 
under  the   Sherman  anti-trust  law  for  triple  damages  for 


losses  to  property  caused  by  them,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  evidence  of  the  present  case,  it  was  declared,  to  show 
that  the  acts  complained  of  were  aimed  by  the  labor  unions 
to  restrain  interstate  trade. 

Pointing  out  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  admirably 
framed  for  unit  action,  that  it  is  directed  largely  toward 
propaganda,  and  that  most  of  its  expenses  are  devoted  to 
strikes,  the  court  says  labor  organizations  exceed  corpora- 
tions in  unity  of  action.  Pointing  out  various  forms  of  state 
and  federal  legislation  recogrnizing  labor  unions,  the  court 
holds  "that  the  suable  character  of  .such  an  organization  as 
a  labor  union  has  come  to  be  recognized.  We  think  that 
such  organizations  are  suable  in  the  federal  courts  for  their 
acts  and  that  funds  accumulated  to  be  expended  in  conduct- 
ing strikes  are  subject  to  execution  in  suits  for  torts  com- 
mitted by  such  unions  in  strikes,"  the  court  says. 

The  court  took  occasion  to  define  the  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress may  legislate  on  coal,  which  is  of  timely  interest  in 
view  of  proposed  regulation.  The  court  said:  "Coal  mining 
is  not  interstate  commerce,  and  the  power  of  Congress  does 
not  extend  to  its  regulation  as  such.  The  mining  of  coal  is 
not  interstate  commerce  nor  does  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
afterward  shipped  or  used  in  interstate  commerce  make  its 
production  a  part  thereof.  Obstruction  to  coal  mining  is 
not  a  direct  obstruction  to  interstate  commerce  in  coal,  al- 
though it  of  course  may  affect  it  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
coal  to  be  carried  in  that  commerce.  If  Congress  deems  cer- 
tain recurring  practices,  though  not  really  part  of  inter- 
state commerce,  likely  to  obstruct,  restrain  or  burden  it,  it 
has  the  power  to  subject  them  to  national  supei-vision  and 
restraint.  It  has  the  power  to  punish  conspiracies,  in 
which  such  practices  are  part  of  the  plan  to  hinder,  re- 
strain or  monopolize  interstate  commerce.  The  intent  to 
injure,  obstruct  or  restrain  interstate  commei'ce  must  appear 
as  an  obvious  consequence  of  what  is  to  be  done  or  be  shown 
by  direct  evidence  or  other  circumstances." 


Plans  for  $35,000,000  Coal  Merger  Said 
To  Be  Nearing  Completion 

STORIES  of  the  contemplated  merger  of  thirty  inde- 
pendent coal  compaines  in  the  Panhandle  district  of 
western  Pennsylvania  were  revived  last  week  through  John 
A.  Bell,  Pittsburgh  banker  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Co.  "The  merger  may  take 
place  in  a  month  or  two,"  Mr.  Bell  said.  The  consolidation 
would  bring  under  one  corporation  approximately  50,000 
acres  of  coal  land,  most  of  which  is  undeveloped,  and  the 
corporation  would  have  a  capitalization  of  $35,000,000.  Mr. 
Bell  stated  that  the  deal  had  been  under  consideration  for 
about  six  months,  but  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  companies  involved. 
J.  H.  Sanford,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  and 
William  Henderson,  president  of  the  Henderson  Coal  Co., 
also  are  named  in  connection  with  the  proposed  merger. 

Coal  Consumption  by  Utilities  Falls  to 
Lowest  Level  Since  Last  July 

COAL  consumed  by  public  utility  plants  during  April 
totaled  2,491,091  net  tons,  according  to  figures  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Geological  Sui-\-ey.  This  was  less  than  the 
tonnage  consumed  by  these  plants  during  any  month  since 
July,  1921.  During  March  the  total  fuel  consumption  was 
2,722,952  tons;  in  February,  2,593,259;  January,  2,953,540 
and  in  December,  2,902,987  tons. 

A  comparison  of  the  reduction  in  the  average  output  of 
electricity  in  the  important  coal-producing  states  in  April 
with  the  reduction  in  output  of  electricity  for  the  entire 
United  States  in  that  month  shows  that  the  coal  strike  re- 
duced the   public-utility   output   of  electricity   in   the   coal- 


mining states  by  about  4  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  kilowatt-hours  produced  by  water  power  increased 
steadily  from  33.5  per  cent  in  November  to  40.6  per  cent  in 
April,  while  the  average  daily  output  in  kilowatt-hours  de- 
clined to  120,300,000  in  April  from  a  figure  in  e.xcess  of  123,- 
000,000  during  the  preceding  four  months. 


Coal  Consumption  by  Roads  Up  in  March ; 
3-Montlis'  Total  Less  Than  Year  Ago 

CONSUMPTION  of  coal  by  Class  1  railroads  in  March, 
1922,  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  as  charged  to  account  394, 
was  8,503,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  7,711,000  tons  in 
March,  1921.  Including  the  equivalent  coal  tonnage  for 
fuel  oil  consumed  the  coal  consumption  in  road  service 
was  9,293,029  and  8,470,575  tons  respectively.  Although 
the  figures  for  March  of  this  year  show  a  considerable 
gain  as  compared  with  1921,  consumption  of  coal  charged 
to  account  394  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922  was  less  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  the  figures  being 
24,436,000  tons,  against  24,611,000  tons  in  1921.  Including 
the  equivalent  coal  tonnage  for  fuel  oil  consumed  the 
coal  used  in  road  service  was  26,749,260  tons  and  26,969,315 
tons  respectively. 

With  the  heavier  March  consumption  the  roads  have 
made  a  considerable  saving  in  their  fuel  bill,  as  the  cost 
of  coal  per  net  ton  is  given  as  $3.49  this  year,  which  is 
more  than  a  dollar  below  March,  1921,  when  the  cost  per 
ton  was  $4.55.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1922  the  cost 
was  $3.56  per  ton;  in  1921  it  was  $4.58.  During  the  first 
ouarter  of  1922  the  net  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight  ten- 
miles  amounted  to  88,000,000,  as  compared  with  82,000,000 
last  year. 
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Epoch  in  Industrial  Progress  Seen  in  Co-operation  in 
Hoover  Plan  to  Keep  Coal  Prices  at  Fair  Level 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


NEW  proof  of  the  ability  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  get  i-esults  is  had  in  his  handling  of 
the  coal-price  situation.  He  has  handled  it  in  a  way 
which  is  meeting  with  the  approval  of  99  per  cent  of  the 
operators,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  preventing  them 
from  recouping  the  losses  most  of  them  have  sustained  in 
the  sale  of  their  coal  during  the  past  year. 

When  the  operators  gathered  for  the  general  price  con- 
ference on  May  31  there  was  a  minority  among  them  which 
did  not  look  with  favor  on  the  plan  of  applying  the  Garfield 
scale  to  their  free  coal  when  most  of  their  output  is 
moving  on  low-priced  contracts.  The  opposition,  however, 
was  won  over  completely  by  Mr.  Hoover's  remarks  at  the 
opening  of  the  conference.  It  is  believed  that  the  policy  of 
co-operation  between  the  government  and  industi-y,  outlined 
in  that  speech,  marks  an  epoch  in  industrial  progress.  The 
full  stenographic  record  of  Mr.  Hoover's  remarks  follows: 

"I  have  been  asked  by  the  President  to  call  this  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  you  as  to  what  measures 
we  can  properly  take  to  restrain  runaway  pi-ices,  profiteering 
and  speculation  in  coal  during  the  present  coal  strike.  This 
is  not  to  be  a  discussion  of  the  strike  nor  of  wage  ques- 
tions but  purely  a  discussion  between  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  producing  operators  upon  the  sole  question 
of  price  and  distribution  of  coal. 

"You  are  aware  of  the  facts  in  the  present  situation  as 
well  as  I.  At  the  present  moment  bituminous  coal  is 
being  produced  at  the  rate,  approximately,  of  five  million 
tons  a  week.  Consumption  is  somewhere  from  eight 
million  to  eight  and  one-half  million  tons  a  week.  We  are 
drawing  upon  stocks  at  the  rate  of  three  million  to  three 
and  a  half  million  tons  a  week.  Production  will  probably 
increase  slightly  as  time  goes  on.  But  the  time  has  arrived 
when  those  unwise  virgins  who  did  not  accept  the  recom- 
mendations I  repeatedly  made  as  to  stocking  themselves  with 
coal,  find  themselves  compelled  to  go  into  the  market. 
Distribution  is  greatly  disturbed  from  its  normal  channels. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  multiply  bidding  from  the  public 
and  thus  to  force  up  the  price  of  coal  against  itself. 

"On  the  last  occasion  when  there  was  disturbance  in 
coal  production,  prices  rose  at  some  mines  from  $6  to  as  high 
as  $10  and  $12  and  even  $15  a  ton  for  spot  coal  at  the 
mine,  and  all  holders  of  coal  raised  their  prices  accordingly. 
Such  a  condition  represents  a  loss  on  spot  coal  to  the 
public  running  into  millions  of  dollars  a  week.  It  gives  to 
the  industry  a  color  of  profiteering,  and  it  is  my  distinct 
recollection  of  that  period  that  the  charge  given  the  operator 
was  not  only  laid  against  many  unjustly  but  that  the  vast 
majority  of  operators  considered  that  in  its  reactions  it 
was  the  most  disastrous  thing  that  had  happened  to  them. 

"It  is  utterly  impossible  for  each  operator  to  act  alone. 
Many  hundreds  of  operators  during  that  occasion  held  to 
their  price  list  despite  the  offers  that  were  made  to  them 
and  despite  the  fact  that  coal  which  they  placed  on  board 
cars  at  a  comparatively  low  price  was  sold  under  their 
eyes  at  double  and  treble  the  price  at  which  they  had  turned 
it  out.  I  had  felt  that  before  such  an  occasion  arises  again 
it  was  desirable  that  we  take  such  steps  as  we  can  take  to 
prevent  its  recurrence. 

"A  week  ago  I  called  a  preliminary  conference  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  coal  operators  to  determine  what  steps  might 
be  taken,  in  their  view,  and  to  test  out  the  disposition  of 
producing  operators  in  this  matter.  Those  gentlemen  were 
unanimous  and  emphatic  in  an  expression  of  the  necessity 
that  restraint  of  some  kind  should  be  placed  upon  the  exist- 
ing situation,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  public  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  operators  and  the  fundamental  interest 
of  the  whole  industry.  Upon  their  suggestion  the  President 
directed  me  to  call  this  larger  conference. 


"The  result  of  the  last  conference,  a  week  ago,  has  been 
to  put  a  check  on  the  daily  rise  in  price  that  was  In  proc- 
ess, and  prices  have  receded  from  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  nearly 
throughout  the  country.  Prices  today  vai-y  somewhere  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50  a  ton  at  the  mines  in  most  districts,  al- 
though there  are  one  or  two  districts  that  are  still  over  the 
$4  level. 

"What  we  are  interested  in — what  the  public  is  interested 
in — is  not  the  question  of  cents;  it  is  the  question  of  dollars. 
With  the  unrestrained  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  a  situation  of  this  kind  the  price  of  spot  coal 
might  easily  be  carried  to  $12  or  $15  a  ton  at  the  mine, 
and  any  such  situation  as  that,  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me,  must  be  prevented  if  we  can. 

"I  have  some  little  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  situation 
in  the  coal  industry  as  it  has  existed  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  has 
operated  without  profit,  and  perhaps  even  at  a  loss;  that 
prices  to  the  public  have  been  unduly  low  so  far  as  the 
mine  operator  is  concerned;  that  differences  in  price  of  10c. 
or  15c.  or  20c.  a  ton  make  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  coal  production.  The  public  does  not  realize,  I  be- 
lieve, that  these  are  the  margins  for  which  the  operator 
must  contend.  With  high  freight  rates,  with  high  cost  of 
retail  distribution  the  public  has  little  appreciation  of  the 
secondary  part  that  prices  at  the  mines  pay  in  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  individual  of  coal  put  in  his  cellar.  Neverthe- 
less the  operator  has,  in  the  public  mind,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  price  of  coal,  and  it  is  with  a  view 
to  summoning  that  responsibility,  in  the  public  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  industry,  that  we  are  meeting  here 
at  this  moment. 

Things  the  Public  Should  Understand 

"There  are  some  things  that  the  public  should  understand 
in  respect  of  this  problem: 

"(1)  That  it  is  a  problem  of  the  most  stupendous  diffi- 
culty, that  it  is  easy  to  denounce  profiteering,  in  fact  it  is 
the  favorite  sport. 

"(2)  That  the  vast  majority  of  the  coal  operators,  out  of 
their  own  interest  and  out  of  their  sense  of  public  interest, 
do  not  wish  profiteering  in  coal. 

"(3)  That  where  profiteering  begins  and  ends  is  not  a 
question  of  demagogic  statement;  it  is  a  question  as  to  a 
definite  fair  price.  There  is  no  use  of  arguing  theories 
when  it  comes  to  determine  what  must  be  done  in  a  prac- 
tical world,  but  it  becomes  a  problem  of  determining  the 
actual  basis  upon  which  fair  transactions  should  take  place 
if  actual  constructive  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  situation. 

"(4)  What  a  fair  price  may  be  depends  upon  conditions 
in  each  district  and  varies  not  only  with  each  district  but 
with  different  mines  in  each  district. 

"(5)  That  the  majority  of  the  coal  is  sold  in  contracts 
established  before  the  strike  and  that  price  fluctuation 
refers  only  to  spot  or  free  coal. 

"(6)  The  public  should  understand  that  there  is  not  a 
shred  of  law  or  authority  to  either  determine  or  enforce 
a  fair  price;  that  there  is  not  a  single  shred  of  law  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  Government  in  pre- 
vention of  profiteering  or  anything  of  that  character. 

"(7)  That  the  law  itself  prohibits  coal  operators  agree- 
ing among  themselves  as  to  what  a  fair  price  would  be, 
even  if  the  operators  should  place  that  fair  price  below  cost 
of  production.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  a  combina- 
tion in  the  public  interest  is  just  as  illegal  as  one  against 
the  public  interest.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  local  situation  that  is  the  actual  case. 

"In  times  like  these,  in  emergencies  of  this  character, 
someone  has  got  to  take  the  responsibility,  someone  must 
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take  the  leadership  and  say  what  is  fair.  I  do  not  believe 
that  men  deserve  to  hold  public  office  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  responsibilities  that  arise  in  emer- 
gencies. 

"I,  therefore,  am  not  going  to  shirk  this  responsibility  by 
asking  you  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  combination 
among  yourselves  to  restrain  trade  or  prices  or  to  do  any- 
thing else  that  is  vi'rong  in  law^,  whether  it  is  in  the  public 
benefit  or  not.  I  propose  to  inquire,  with  your  co-operation, 
as  to  the  situation  in  the  variou.s  districts;  I  propose  to 
consult  with  you  and  to  co-operate  with  you;  I  am  going 
to  take  the  responsibility  upon  my  own  back  of  saying  what 
is  fair,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  every  individual  operator 
as  a  public  service  to  adhere  to  such  basis  in  his  district, 
and  that  is  to  be  a  moral  agreement  between  him  and  me. 
If  he  should  fail  to  keep  that  agreement  it  will  be  between 
himself  and  his  conscience.  I  may  have  remarks  to  make 
about  it  but  I  have  no  power  to  enforce  it. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  assume  unnecessary  responsibilities, 
responsibilities  that  are  bound  to  carry  unusual  loads  of 
criticism;  but  there  is  a  question  here  of  protecting  the 
public  from  losses  that  might  aggregate  $15,000,000  or 
$25,000,000  a  week;  aye,  there  is  even  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  that,  and  that  is  to  save  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States  from  undeserved  criticism  by  reason  of  being 
thrust  in  a  position  that  they  cannot  themselves  alone 
prevent. 

"There  is  no  question  in  mind  as  to  the  high  sense  of 
public  service  among  the  business  men  of  the  United  States; 
that  they  want  above  all  things  not  only  to  maintain  but 
to  demonstrate  their  right  to  esteem  in  the  community, 
and  I  would  be  a  failure  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  if  in 
representing  these  men  I  did  not  give  opportunity  to  make 
such  demonstration  and  to  offer  such  public  service.  I 
am,  therefore,  suggesting  to  you  a  co-operation  between 
each  of  you  individually  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Preliminary  Plan  Elicits  Adverse  Criticism 

"Last  week  we  prepared,  after  considerable  discussion, 
a  preliminary  plan,  a  plan  that  I  have  no  doubt  would  have 
been  effective.  That  plan,  however,  has  been  criticised 
in  that  it  might  contain  elements  of  restraint  of  trade  by 
co-ordinate  action  between  yourselves.  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  enter  into  any  plan  that  might  be  subject  to  that  sus- 
picion, even  though  it  be  in  public  intei-est.  The  plan 
proposed  then  would  be  more  effective  than  that  which  I  now 
have  to  propose.  The  plan  I  propose  here  depends  solely 
upon  moral  forces  and  good  will. 

"It  becomes  necessary,  then,  that  I  should  propose  to 
you  for  discussion  some  alternative  to  that  plan  that  will 
free  it  absolutely  from  any  taint  of  suspicion  or  criticism 
as  a  conspiracy  in  law  to  restrain  trade.  In  doing  so  I 
would  like  to  make  the  emphatic  statement  to  the  public  that 
the  administration  is  here  seeking  co-operation  of  each  indi- 
vidual coal  operator  in  the  public  intei-est;  that  if  such 
co-operation  fails  it  will  not  be  a  failure  of  the  admin- 
istrative officials.  I  am  confident  that  the  vast  majority 
will  adhere  to  the  plan  proposed.  If  it  won't  work  in  a 
minority  it  will  be  a  failure  in  authority  of  administrative 
officials.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  will  fail;  in  fact,  I  believe 
that  here  will  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  the  business  men 
to  demonstrate  that  moral  forces  can  be  established  that 
will  prove  that  the  arm  of  the  law  is  unnecessary  in  the 
matter  of  protection  of  the  public  interest. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  busy  people  and  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  propositions  to  you  for  your  views: 

"(1)  That  the  Garfield  prices  for  run-of-mine  coal 
should  be  the  basis  for  computing  sales  prices,  with  such 
adjustments  as  are  necessary  to  include  the  wholesale  sell- 
ing- costs,  changed  conditions  at  the  mines,  and  other  factors 
that  will  be  fair  to  the  public  and  to  the  operators  and  will 
maintain  production  of  coal.  Any  agreement  to  adhere  to 
this  is  a  moral  agreement  between  each  individual  operator 
and  myself. 

"I  know  that  thei'e  is  some  objection,  and  some  rightful 
objection,  to  using  the  Garfield  prices  as  a  base.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  time,  we  have  no  machinery  for 
determining  what  is  detailed  right  or  wrong  in  the  matter 
of  price.    The  Garfield  prices  were  the  result  of  experience 


extending  over  a  considei'able  period  of  time  and  an  elab- 
orate series  of  investigations,  and  it  is  much  more  easy, 
it  is  much  more  facile,  and  much  more  practical  to  say 
broadly  what  are  the  necessary  changes  to  be  made  in 
such  basis  than  to  go  out  and  endeavor  to  establish  a  new 
base   at   this   moment. 

"We  know,  approximately  at  least,  the  changes  in  wage 
levels.  We  know,  approximately,  those  districts  where 
the  Garfield  prices  proved  to  be  unfair.  We  know  the 
changes  that  were  proposed  by  the  old  Fuel  Administra- 
tion in  those  prices  had  that  work  continued.  We  know 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal  is  sold  on  contract  at 
prices  below  the  Garfield  levels.  We  know  that  this  prob- 
lem is  a  problem  of  spot  coal  alone.  We  know  many  of 
the  factors  that  have  entered  into  the  question.  The  public 
is  not  interested  in  the  question  of  cents;  the  public  is  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  dollars.  Therefore  my  feeling 
is  that  we  can  arrive  quickly  at  some  notion  of  a  fair 
price  which  I  can  state  after  discussion  with  you  as  to 
these  changed  conditions,  whereas  otherwise  we  would  be 
at  sea  for  weeks. 

"(2)  My  suggestion  is  that  each  district  should  today 
nominate  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  committee  of 
the  district  to  advise  with  him  as  to  the  conditions  that 
bear  upon  the  Garfield  level  and  upon  which  I  may  form 
some  judgment  as  to  a  fair  price  for  the  district. 

"(3)  After  we  have  made  this  primary  determination 
these  committees  should  continue  and  should  report  to  me 
any  unfair  prices  in  their  respective  districts,  and  should 
act  on  my  behalf  and  as  I  may  direct  them  to  do  in  indi- 
vidual cases  that  may  arise  in  their  respective  districts. 

Committee  to  Act  as  a  Moral  Force 

"In  other  words,  the  latter  part  of  the  machinery  is 
altered  to  the  extent  that  I  vf'.sh  to  appoint  a  committee 
in  each  district  to  represent  me  purely  in  the  capacity  of 
a  moral  force  in  securing  a  fair  price  that  I  must  take  the 
responsibility  of  stating  after  I  shall  have  learned  as  well 
as    I  can   the   conditions   in  each   district. 

"The  whole  of  this  is  purely  temporary  expedient  during 
this  strike;  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  situation  will  last; 
it  may  be  months  for  all  that  I  know.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  propose  to  you  machinery  that  would  relieve  me 
of  this  major  responsibility,  of  machinei-y  that  would  be 
absolute,  but  I  cannot  do  so  without  imposing  upon  you 
certain  responsibilities  and  risks  that  I  have  no  right  to 
ask  you  to  take. 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  vote  or  take  any  collective  responsi- 
bility on  this  proposition.  I  wish  your  individual  views. 
This  is  a  transaction  between  me  and  each  individual 
operator.  If  anybody  is  to  be  called  into  question  for  this 
agreement  it  is  I  alone  and  I  will  stand  it.  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  the  situation  when  I  have  had  your  views. 

"I  will  now  call  on  some  of  those  present  for  discussion. 
I  would  like  to  call  upon  all  of  you  but  it  happens  I 
do  not  enjoy  your  personal  acquaintance  and  therefore  I 
may  not  call  upon  some  who  will  be  able  to  give  us  valuable 
suggestions.  I  first  call  upon  Mr.  Ogle,  the  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association." 

Mr.  Ogle  expi-essed  the  opinion  that  every  one  of  the 
operators  who  had  assembled  would  pledge  his  individual 
support  in  such  co-operation.  He  took  occasion,  however, 
to  point  out  that  "the  Garfield  price  applied  to  all  coal, 
contract  and  spot,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  only  fair  in 
determining  the  price  of  spot  coal  that  the  average  realiza- 
tion   should   be   taken   into   consideration. 

"We  all  welcome  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you 
have  given  us  to  demonstrate  that  the  coal  industry  can 
and  does  recognize  the  responsibility  of  public  service, 
and  that  we  can  of  ourselves  work  out  our  own  problems, 
in  co-operation  with  you,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  strike 
you  can  say  to  us  and  to  the  coal  industry  in  general  that 
it  has  performed  its  duty." 

J.  G.  Bradley  drew  a  round  of  applause  when  he  gloried 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  non-union  operator,  independent  of 
labor  domination.  He  declared,  however,  that  the  industry 
needs  the  protection  of  a  man  like  Secretary  Hoover  when 
public  opinion  has  been  inflamed  "by  those  who  are  trying 
to    create    a    labor    monopoly    in    our    industry,    trying    to 
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create  a  coal  panic,  and  trying  to  put  every  fair  coal 
operator  'in  bad.'  "  He  urged  the  operators  to  put  a  will 
behind   the   Hoover  program  and   make  it   a   go. 

The  service  being  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  referred  to  by  D.  B.  Wentz,  when  he  addressed 
the  assembled  operators,  as  follows:  "This  is  the  third 
emergency  in  coal  in  the  last  five  years.  I  wish  to  bring  it 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  operators  that  this  is  the  first 
occasion  when  the  administration  has  said  to  the  coal 
operators  of  the  United  States:  'We  want  to  help  you  take 
care  of  this  thing.  This  is  your  affair  but  we  want  to 
help  you.     We  will  take  the  responsibility  of  helping  you.'  " 

At  the  close  of  the  general  conference  Secretary  Hoover 
designated  a  committee  of  five  to  act  as  his  immediate 
advisers.  He  selected  the  following  to  serve  on.  that 
committee:  A.  M.  Ogle,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association;  C.  E.  Bockus,  president,  Clinchfield  Coal  Cor- 
poration; A.  H.  Holbrook,  acting  director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines;  George  Otis  Smith,  director,  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  head  of  the  coal  division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

On  the  day  following  the  meeting.  Secretary  Hoover 
authorized  a  statement,  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  should  be  understood  that  the  whole  object  of  the 
administration's  interest  in  coal  prices  is  to  protect  the 
consumer  by  indicating  the  maximum  price  that  would 
be  fair  for  spot  coal  during  the  temporary  period  of  the  ' 
strike,  and  by  doing  so,  to  protect  that  great  group  of 
operators  who  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present   situation. 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  resale  of  coal  for  speculative 
purposes  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer, operator  and  wholesaler  that  the  operators  and  deal- 
ers should  insist  upon  knowing  that  purchases  are  on  be- 
half of   a   definite   consumer. 

"Every  consumer  who  is  intei'ested  in  knowing  that  he 
gets  a  square  deal  can  easily  check  the  fi-eight  rates,  can 
compare  them  with  the  maximum  price,  can  inquire  from 
his  dealer  whether  he  is  buying  contract  coal,  and  at  what 
rate,  and  can  make  proper  allowances  for  retail  distribu- 
tion. If  consumers  are  unwilling  to  take  this  degree  of 
interest  in  negotiating  for  coal  it  is  a  certainty  that  no 
one  can  help  them.  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  operators, 
wholesalers  and  retail  dealers  sincerely  wish  that  this 
difficult  occasion  shall  pass  by  without  any  rightful  crit- 
icism of  their  conduct  anywhere  along  the  line.  I  regret 
that  a  small  minority  have  refused  to  co-operate  and  are 
demanding  higher  prices.  The  government  has  no  author- 
ity in  the  matter,  for  this  is  purely  a  moral  question  and 
one  of  co-operation.  The  consumers  who  are  not  treated 
fairly  may  appeal  to  this  department  in  Washington  and 
their  case  will  be  inquired  into." 


Charges  Vintondale  Mine  Police  Abrogate 
Rights  of  Free  Speech  and  Assemblage 

FOLLOWING  a  trip  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  made 
late  in  May  by  A.  G.  Hays,  a  New  York  attorney,  and 
members  of  a  party  sent  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  to  test  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage, 
Mr.  Hays  has  instituted  proceedings  against  eight  coal  and 
iron  police  and  coal  company  officials  at  Vintondale,  Pa. 
The  Vinton  Colliery  Co.,  of  Vintondale,  is  the  defendant  in 
the  suit  prepared  by  Mr.  Hays,  which  is  for  "assault,  bat- 
tery and  false  arrest"  on  behalf  of  himself  and  members 
of  his  party,  who  are  alleged  to  have  been  attacked  by  coal 
and  iron  police  in  Vintondale  on  May  27. 

Mr.  Hays  states  that  on  their  arrival  in  that  town  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting  to  test  the  rights  of  free 
speech  they  were  ridden  down  by  armed  guards,  who  ordered 
them  to  leave  town  immediately.  They  found  Vintondale 
an  armed  camp  with  the  company  police  mounted  and  heavi'y 
armed,  permitting  no  one  to  congregate  on  the  streets. 
On  returning  from  a  nearby  town  armed  with  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  the  policemen  Mr.  Hays  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  trespassing  on  the  coal  company's  property. 

Roger  Baldwin,  director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,   says   that  the   co-operation   of   Samuel    Untermyer, 


prominent  New  York  attorney,  has  been  obtained  and  that 
the  union  will  take  every  legal  step  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  what  is  described  as  "well-nigh  incredible  conditions  in 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields." 

L.  I.  Arbogast,  Hari-y  McArdle,  John  Butalli,  James 
Dempsey  and  Richard  Esaias,  employees  of  the  company, 
waived  a  hearing  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Robert  Har- 
nish  at  Nant-y-Glo  on  June  1,  on  the  charges  preferred  by 
Mr.  Hays.  All  entered  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $500  for  their 
appearance  in  the  Cambria  County  Court. 

It  is  stated  that  injunction  proceedings  also  will  be 
started  against  the  operators  and  their  police  "to  restrain 
them  from  interfering  with  access  to  Vintondale  and  from 
breaking  up  proper  assemblage  and  restraining  freedom  of 
speech." 

The  president  of  the  coal  company,  Clarence  M.  Schwerin, 
with  offices  in  New  York,  has  taken  issue  with  the  union 
and  says  he  will  take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  if 
necessary. 

Senate  Directs  Secretary  Hoover  to  Make 
Inquiry  in  Coal  Strike 

AN  echo  of  the  Hoover  coal-price  regulation  conference 
was  heard  in  the  Senate  when  that  body  adopted  a 
resolution  presented  by  Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts, 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  detailed  informa- 
tion in  I'espect  to  coal  supplies  and  prices.  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  of  New  Jersey,  took  occasion  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  it  had  pending  for  over  a  year  on  its  calendar  his  coal- 
stabilization  bill  and  that  had  it  been  acted  on  the  Senate 
would  now  have  the  information  on  which  to  base  any 
action  it  might  desire  to  take  in  connection  with  the  strike. 

In  the  House  Representative  Bland,  of  Indiana,  is  seek- 
ing action  on  his  bill  to  establish  a  coal-investigation  agency, 
having  introduced  a  resolution,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  seeking  a  special  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  by  the  House. 

The  Walsh  resolution  recites  that  as  a  result  of  the 
strike  of  bituminous-coal  miners,  consumption  of  bituminous 
coal  is  exceeding  the  production  and  the  available  surface 
reserve  is  being  rapidly  exhausted:  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  bituminous  coal  at  reasonable  prices  is  vital  to  the 
domestic  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  been 
"negotiating  with  certain  coal  operators  for  voluntary 
agreement  to  fix  prices  during  the  pending  emergency." 

The  resolution  asks  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  fur- 
nish the  Senate  at  the  earliest  moment  all  available  facts 
relating  to  the  following: 

The  present  supply  of  mined  bituminous  coal. 

The  average  weekly  production  and  consumption  of  such 
coal  since  April  1,  1922. 

The  amount  of  bituminous  coal  estimated  to  be  necessary 
for  all  uses  in  the  United  States  until  May  1,  1923.. 

The  effect  of  the  strike  upon  present  coal  prices  and  the 
probable  effect  upon  such  prices  if  settlement  of  the  strike 
is  not  reached  before  Sept.  1. 

What  action,  if  any,  has  been  taken  by  the  United  States, 
through  government   agencies,  to  terminate  the  strike. 

What  action,  if  any,  has  been  taken  by  the  United  States 
to  protect  consumers  of  coal  from  paying  exorbitant  prices 
by  reason   of  curtailment   of  production. 


Chairmen  of  committees  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, to  serve  for  the  next  twelve  months,  have  been  selected 
as  follows:  Cost  Accounting,  T.  T.  Brewster,  presidsnt 
Mount  Olive  &  Staunton  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Statistical, 
F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  Illinois  Coa'  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, Chicago;  Membership,  Michael  Gal'agher,  general 
manager  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland;  Finance,  J.  J. 
Tierney,  vice-president  and  general  manager  Crozer  Poca- 
hontas Co.,  Philadelphia;  Publicity,  C.  E.  Bockus,  president 
Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation.  New  York  City;  Government 
Relations,  J.  G.  Bradley,  president  Ella  River  Coal  &  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Dundon,  W.  Va.;  Railroad  Relations,  E.  C.  Mahan, 
Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Knoxvilie,  Tenn.;  Foreign,  F.  W. 
Wilshire,  vice-president  Consoiidation  Coal  Co.,  New  York.' 
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EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


PARTICULAR  significance  attaches  to  reported  state- 
ments of  union  officials  to  the  effect  that  the  end  of 
the  bituminous  strike  is  near.  William  Petry,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  vice  president  of  District  17,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  strike  will  be  brought  to  an  end  in  less  than  thirty 
days.  Speaking  at  Fairmont  on  June  1  Petry  said:  "1  have 
the  assurance  of  official  heads  of  the  organization  that  a 
meeting  of  the  coal  operators  and  the  miners'  officials  will 
be  held  not  later  than  June  15,  which  means  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  industrial  struggle.  I  believe  this  con- 
ference will  pave  the  way  for  negotiations  in  the  outlying 
districts,  including  the  northern  West  Virginia  fields,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  settlement  here." 

P.  T.  Fagan,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  in  an  address  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  4,  to 
nearly  a  thousand  miners  from  Turtle  Creek,  Sandy  Creek, 
North  Bessemer,  Plum  Creek,  Hays,  Renton  and  Lincoln 
Place,  declared  that  every  indication  was  toward  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  strike,  especially  as  controversies  regard- 
ing soft-coal  prices  and  the  alleged  excessive  prices  asked 
by  the  operators  had  weakened  the  cause  of  the  producers 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  government  was  now  taking  a 
serious  interest  in  the  lockout.  He  asserted  that  the  strike 
would  be  over  before  July  and  as  far  as  the  miners  are  con- 
cerned the  worst  of  the  trouble  was  over. 

As  against  these  signs  of  weakening  on  the  part  of  the 
union,  important  because  coming  from  officials  of  the  scale 
committees,  was  the  trip  to  Washington  of  three  operators 
from  Cleveland.  S.  Purseglove,  Cleveland  &  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.;  F.  E.  TapMn,  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  and 
E.  H.  Gilbert,  Gilbert-Davis  Coal  Co.,  called  on  Secretary 
Davis  on  Monday,  June  5,  presumably  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  an  early  settlement  with  the  miners.  Officials  in 
Washington  attach  no  significance  to  the  conference,  as 
these  men  represent  no  one  but  themselves,  it  is  understood, 
and  have  no  authority  from  any  scale  committee. 

Having  no  strike  developments  in  their  own  fields,  Illinois 
operators  view  with  interest  the  efforts  of  these  Eastern 
operators  to  talk  with  Secretary  Davis.  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, issued  a  statement  saying  the  association  knew  nothing 
of  the  Eastern  plan  for  peace  and  that  operators  in  Illinois 
have  been  expecting  mines  in  the  East  formerly  union  to 
reopen  on  a  non-union  basis.  Since  unions  still  refuse  local 
conferences  in  Illinois  this  cannot  be  done  because  of  legal 
obstacles  against  hiring  men  outside  of  unions.  It  had  been 
the  widespread  hope  in  districts  outside  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field,  reads  the  statement,  that  the  policy  of  the 
national  representatives  of  the  mine  workers  might  be 
changed  and  permit  of  negotiations  by  local  districts.  That 
such  policy  remains  unchanged  may  mean  universal  repudia- 
tion of  any  further  effort  to  bargain  collectively  with  the 
miners,  as  in  times  past. 

The  price  situation  remains  easy.  The  average  is  below 
the  Hoover  prices  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  follow- 
ing up  his  conference  with  operators  by  meeting  with  re- 
tailers and  jobbers.  On  Monday,  June  5,  the  retail  coal 
dealers  of  the  country  met  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  assured  the 
government  of  their  desire  to  keep  down  coal  prices  during 
the  present  situation.  They  stated  that  their  stocks  had 
been  rapidly  depleted  since  the  strike  but  that  they  had  not 
advanced  the  price  because  of  the  strike.  Secretary  Hoover 
opposed  selling  coal  at  a  replacement  value,  contending  that 
it  should  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit  above  that  at  which 
it  was  purchased.  The  wholesalers  and  retailers  will  ap- 
point a  representative  to  Mr.  Hoover's  advisory  committee 
to  work  with  the  government  in  keeping  down  coal  prices. 

The  drift  back  to  work  continues  in  the  non-union  Con- 
nellsville  coke  region.  The  two  Alicia  mines  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co.  are  raising  a  little  coal  and  at  Alicia  No. 
1  plant  fifty  ovens  have  been  blown  in.  The  Reliance  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  at  Denbo,  has  increased  its  output  of  coal  dur- 


ing the  past  week  from  one  car  a  day  to  five  cars  a  day. 
The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  started  the  Bowood  mine 
with  seventeen  miners.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  started 
the  Kyle  plant  last  week  with  about  20  per  cent  working 
force  and  slightly  increased  the  force  at  the  York  Run 
plant. 


Anthracite  Operators  Propose  Arbitration: 
"Suspension"  May  Be  Declared  a  Strike 

SUSPENSION  of  mining  operations  in  the  anthracite 
fields  has  entered  upon  its  third  month  with  prospects 
of  settlement  apparently  still  far  away.  There  were  strong 
indications  during  the  past  week  that  the  so-called  sus- 
pension would  be  declared  a  strike  by  the  union  officials, 
which  some  observers  declared  would  mean  the  withdraw- 
ing from  the  mines  of  those  men,  such  as  pump  runners, 
who  had  been  left  there  to  protect  the  property. 

The  first  conference  of  the  joint  subcommittee  of  op- 
erators' and  mine  workers'  representatives  for  the  week 
was  held  on  Friday,  June  2,  when  the  operators'  committee 
presented  its  reply  to  the  miners'  refusal  to  consider  the 
counter  demands  of  the  employers. 

The  reply  of  the  operators  was  as  follows: 

"You  have  stated  to  us,  supplementing  your  letter  of 
May  28,  that  further  negotiation  between  us  would  be 
fruitless  unless  we  were  willing  favorably  to  consider  your 
demands  for  a  large  increase  of  wages,  the  unreasonableness 
of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  show  you.  You  have  refused 
at  the  same  time  even  to  discuss  our  counter-proposals. 

"In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  faced  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  either  allowing  the  present  suspension  of  operations 
to  continue  indefinitely  or  finding  a  method  of  settlement 
of  our  differences  other  than  by  direct  negotiation. 

"We  fully  realize  our  responsibilities  to  all  concerned, 
and  we  have  endeavored  in  every  reasonable  way  to  settle 
the  difference  between  us  by  honest  argument  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  the  joint  conference  of  operators 
and   miners. 

"We  deeply  regret  the  failure  to  agree.  We  also  deeply 
deplore  the  present  suspension  of  operations,  which  you  or- 
dered without  previous  notice  to  us  at  the  very  outset  of 
negotiations,  and  which  is  bringmg  distress  to  those  de- 
pendent  upon   the    industry. 

"This  condition  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  if  there 
is  any  feasible  means  of  preventing  it.  It  is  the  plain 
duty  of  both  of  us  to  find  such  a  means. 

"In  view,  therefore,  of  the  situation  which  now  exists, 
we  propose  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  commission  or  tribunal  to  ascertain  and 
consider  all  the  facts  and  determine  the  questions  concern- 
ing wages  and  conditions  of  emplojTnent  at  issue  between 
us,  said  commission  or  tribunal  to  find  a  practical  method 
by  which  prompt  operation  of  the  mines  may  be  resumed 
pending  its  ultimate  decision,  and  also  to  seek  and  recom- 
mend a  method  by  which  future  suspensions  or  strikes  may 
be  as  far  as  possible,  avoided. 

"In  behalf  of  the  anthracite  operators  whom  we  repre- 
sent, and  for  whom  we  speak,  we  herewith  agree  to  abide 
by  and  faithfully  carry  out  the  decision  or  award  of  the 
commission  or  tribunal  so  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

The  statement  was  addressed  to  John  L.  Lewis,  Inter- 
national president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  was 
signed  by  T.  D.  Warriner,  W.  J.  Richards,  W.  J.  Connell  and 
W.  W.  Inglis. 

Philip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  John  L.  Lewis,  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  friends  that  he  found  Mr.  Lewis 
not  averse  to  arbitration  but  ready  to  demand  that  the 
body  to  whom  the  question  is  entrusted  be  instructed  not 
to  bring  in  a  report  calling  for  a  reduction  in  wage.  Mr. 
Lewis   took   exception   to   the   indefiniteness   of   the    second 
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reply  of  the  anthracite  operators  and  to  the  fact  that 
therein  they  made  no  reference  to  the  size  and  personnel 
of  the  proposed  arbitral  committee.  The  three  district 
presidents  of  the  anthracite  region  met  on  June  6  with 
Philip  Murray  to  prepare  a  reply  to  the  operators. 

The  next  conference  between  the  subcommittee  of  op- 
erators and  miners  will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  chair. 

The  newly  organized  civic  body  known  as  the  Public 
Committee  on  the  Coal  Strike  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  situ- 
ation and  will  endeavor  to  interest  the  public.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  on  June  1  in  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building,  29  West  39th  Street,  which  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  miners,  who  told  the  committee  that 
their  co-operation  in  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  was 
welcome.     Another  meeting  was  scheduled  for  June  6. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  Frank  Pattison,  an  engi- 
neer, of  1182  Broadway;  Norman  Hapgood,  editor;  Mor- 
ris L.  Ernst,  a  lawyer  of  7  Dey  Street;  the  Rev.  J.  Howard 
Melish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Frank 
H.  Somer,  dean  of  the  New  York  University  law  school. 

Indiana  Strikers  Demand  That  Lewis 
Call  Out  Union  Miners  in  Kentucky 

COAL  miners  on  strike  in  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  field 
have  been  called  to  meet  soon  at  Boonville,  Ind.,  to  take 
further  action  regarding  a  demand  sent  recently  to  John  L. 
Lewis,  international  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
to  call  out  union  miners  who  are  working  in  Kentucky. 
It  is  expected  that  several  hundred  miners  will  attend. 
Indiana  miners  assert  that  many  of  their  number  have 
transferred  their  memberships  to  locals  in  Kentucky  so  as 
to  work  in  the  mines  in  that  state.  It  also  was  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  Kentucky  mines  now  are  working 
three  shifts  when  they  should  be  working  only  one.  A  large 
quantity  of  union-mined  coal  is  being  shipped  from  Ken- 
tucky through  Indiana  to  Chicago  and  the  Northwest. 

Conciliation  Board  Suggests  20  Per  Cent 
Cut  for  Coal  Miners  of  Eastern  Canada 

A20-per  cent  reduction  in  the  wages  of  mine  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries  was  recommended  June  5  in  a  majority  report 
of  a  conciliation  board  at  the  close  of  an  investigation  of 
the  dispute  between  the  workers  and  the  operators. 

The  majority  report,  signed  by  D'Arcy  Scott,  of  Ottawa, 
chairman,  and  John  E.  Moore,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  recom- 
mended that  $3  a  day  minimum  for  miners  over  18,  working 
by  the  day,  be  adopted. 

A  minority  report,  submitted  by  the  miners'  representa- 
tive, recommended  an  increase  in  pay  of  men  working  by 
the  day  from  $2.83  a  day  to  $3.45.  It  also  recommended  that 
contract  rates  at  present  in  force  be  increased  18J  per  cent. 

I.  D.  MacDougall  was  the  third  member  of  the  board,  rep- 
resenting the  miners.  The  board  was  appointed  by  James 
Murdoch,  Minister  of  Labor. 


Ohio  Stripping  Operators  Seek  I.njunction — The  hear- 
ing on  the  injunction  suit  brought  by  a  number  of  stripping 
operators  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  to  restrain  union  min- 
ers from  interfering  with  their  workmen  was  heard  before 
Judge  Sater  in  Federal  Court  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  1. 
Previously  a  temporary  restraining  order  had  been  issued. 
The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Pen- 
ova  Coal  Co.,  Tasca  Coal  Co.,  Wayne  Coal  Co.  and  the 
United  Coal  Mines,  Inc.,  against  officers  of  the  state  and 
subdistrict  organizations  as  well  as  officers  and  members 
of  the  local  unions  in  Jefferson  County.  No  decision  had 
been  announced  by  June  1. 


No  Indications  of  Early  Settlement  in 

Crow's  Nest  Pass;  Company  Stands  Pat 

nPHE  situation  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  coal  field  re- 
-l  mains  unchanged.  There  are  no  indications  that  an  early 
settlement  of  the  strike  will  be  affected.  Although  the  Con- 
ciliation Board  is  at  work  it  would  appear  from  reports  that 
little  progress  is  being  made  toward  arriving  at  a  basis 
for  settlement.  Meanwhile  the  men  seem  to  be  finding  em- 
ployment elsewhere  and  the  company  does  not  seem  to  be 
disposed  to  make  any  concessions. 

W.  R.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal 
Co.,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  board  stated  that  since 
1903  his  company  had  lost  through  strike  and  lockouts 
$3,429,045.  He  stated  further  that  his  company  had  paid 
an  average  yearly  return  of  only  2.46  per  cent  since  1910 
on  its  investment  of  $6,200,000.  In  1921  his  company  paid 
contract  miners  an  average  of  $9,13  per  day  and  day  miners 
an  average  of  $7.75,  the  former  being  an  increase  of  125.5 
and  the  latter  of  152.5  per  cent  compared  with  the  wage 
rate  of  1910. 

Dissolution  Decree  Is  Modified  to  Sever 
Relations  of  Reading  Subsidiaries 

A  CTING  on  appeals  of  minority  stockholders,  the  U.  S. 
■^^  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  delivered  May  29  by  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  ordered  modifications  in  the  decree  in  the 
Reading  case  designed  to  sever  completely  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Readmg  Railway  Co.,  the  Reading  Company  and 
the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  The  U.  S.  District  Court  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York  was  ordered  to  hear  all 
interested  parties  and  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  break  up  completely  the  monopoly  alleged  by  the  court 
to  exist.  The  court  permanently  enjoins  any  relations  be- 
tween the  companies,  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  successors  to  watch  closely  the  relations  between  the 
companies  and  announces  that  it  will  retain  a  large  control 
over  the  decree  with  power  to  assure  its  continued  efficacy 
by  summary  remedy  of  contempt.  "With  these  restrictive 
provisions  and  modifications  of  the  plan  the  court  thinks 
the  independence  of  the  four  companies  will  be  fully 
achieved,"  said  Justice  Taft. 

All  stockholders  of  the  coal  company,  upon  receiving  and 
registering  their  stock  in  the  new  coal  company  authorized 
under  the  decree,  are  required  to  make  affidavit  that  they 
have  no  stock  ownership  in  the  Reading  Company,  and  are 
not  acting  or  representing  anyone  who  is.  The  merged 
Reading  Company  is  required  to  register  transfers  of  shares 
of  its  stock  in  the  names  only  of  persons  who  make  affidavit 
that  they  are  not  stockholders,  registered  or  actual,  in 
either  the  new  or  old  coal  company.  The  Reading  Company 
is  perpetually  enjoined  from  acquiring,  holding  or  voting  or 
in  any  manner  acting  as  owner  of  any  shares  of  the  new 
coal  company.  The  new  coal  company  and  all  persons  act- 
ing for  it  are  enjoined  from  acquiring  or  voting  any  stock 
of  the  Reading  Company. 


The  Seng  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  the  Mordue  Collieries  Co., 
with  mines  on  Coal  River,  in  the  Kanawha  field,  obtained 
from  Judge  McClintic,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the 
southern  district  of  West  Virginia,  a  temporary  restraining 
order  which  prohibits  international  and  district  officers  and 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  from  organizing  or 
attempting  to  organize  the  employees  of  the  two  companies 
or  from  interfering  with  such  employees   while  at  work. 


476,400  Tons  of  River  Coal  Reclaimed  in 
Anthracite  Field  During  1921 

A  TOTAL  of  476,400  tons  of  river  coal,  having  a  value  of 
$697,200,  was  reclaimed  from  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  Pennsylvania  passing  through  the  hard  coal  fields  in 
1921,  according  to  a  summary  of  the  river  coal  industry 
recently  made  public  by  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  James 
F.  Woodward. 

Coal  was  reclaimed  from  the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh  rivers  in  Berks,  Columbia,  Dauphin,  Luzerne, 
Montour,  Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  counties. 

There  were  49  concerns  engaged  in  reclaiming  coal  from 
streams  and  these  gave  employment  during  the  year  to  338 
persons.  The  wages  of  the  employees  totaled  $250,000.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  industry  amounted  to  $954,600. 

In  1920  there  were  551,100  tons  of  coal  reclaimed,  which 
had  a   value  of  $844,700. 
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WITH  non-union  production  rising  and  ttie 
freight  reduction  in  sight  consumers  are  re- 
luctant to  purchase  any  coal  except  for  emer- 
gency needs  and  prices  have  dropped  still  further  below 
the  level  set  by  Mr.  Hoover  last  week  as  representing 
a  figure  within  reason  for  all  concerned.  Coal  Age 
Index  of  spot  bituminous  prices  stands  at  255  on  June 
5,  a  drop  of  14  points  as  compared  with  269  on  May  29. 
Buyers'  price  views  are  very  definite  and  dictate 
current  sales  in  nearly  every  instance.  The  purchaser 
of  fuel  has  found  that  a  withdrawal  from  competitive 
bidding  has  lowered  spot  quotations,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  real  shortage  remote  is  reluctant  to  buy. 

Secretary  Hoover  Fixes  Fair  Ma  imum  Prices 

Following  a  consultation  of  operators  and  Secretary 
Hoover  in  Washington,  May  31,  the  Secretai-j'  an- 
nounced that  $3.50  was  considered  a  fair  maximum 
spot  price  for  mine  run  coal  from  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Ala- 
bama prices  were  considered  fair  at  $2.20@$2.60,  this 
being  25c.  under  the  Garfield  price,  the  same  differ- 
ential to  exist  on  other  coal  mined  in  that  state. 

Western  Kentucky  prices  were  not  announced  as  the 
conferees  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  what  would  con- 
stitute a  fair  price.  To  the  $4.25  price  asked  by  the 
operators  Mr.  Hoover  could  not  agree.  Connellsville 
and  other  Pennsylvania  coal  operators  want  a  maximum 
price  of  $4.50  per  ton;  the  additional  dollar  above  the 
fixed  price  for  other  regions  being  needed  to  defray 
the  cost  of  mine  guards  during  the  strike,  and  also  to 
compensate  for  short  running  time.  They  are  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  Hoover  this  week  to  discuss  price 
fixing  for  this  region.  In  announcing  the  mine  prices 
for  the  various  sections  Mr.  Hoover  states  that  "the 
operators  absorb  in  these  prices  a  reasonable  selling 
expense." 

Quotations  on  West  Virginia  steam  coals  show  weak- 
ness in  all   markets.     Domestic   is  held  firmly,  but  in 


some  cases  industrial  fuels  are  down  to  $2.50,  a  full 
dollar  under  the  Hoover  figure.  Southern  coals  are 
piling  up  at  the  Roads  and  the  majority  of  the  coast- 
wise business  is  confined  to  contract.  New  England 
presents  a  sluggish  market   outlook  for  June,   for,  as 
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in  other  sections,  buyers  feel  that  lower  freights  are 
well  worth  waiting  for.  Prices  are  firmer  in  the  Mid- 
west region,  where  western  Kentucky  stands  as  the 
shining  exception  to  the  other  fields,  with  prices  well  up 
to  $3.50,  as  compared  with  her  slump  to  less  than  $3.10 
late  in  May.  The  new  railroad  buying  pool  is  trim- 
ming quotations  at  every  opportunity  and  is  causing 
much  resentment  among  the  coal  trade  by  even  cancel- 
ing orders  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  lower  price. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  centers,  such  as  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  New  York,  receipts  are  gaining  over  cur- 
rent demand.  Southern  coals,  by  water,  have  been 
quoted  lower  but  the  violent  price  drop  of  two  weeks 
ago  has  been  checked.  Pennsylvania  coals,  at  this  wri':- 
ing  excluded  from  Mr.  Hoover's  "price  list,"  are  ad- 
vancing again,  although  they  are  not  easily  sold  when 
the  quotation  passes  the  $3.50-mark 

The  Northwestern  market  is  picking  up.  Industry 
is  improving  and  the  crop  outlook  is  better.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  store  coal  away, 
as  dock  supplies  are  dwindling  and  replacements  may 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(Net     Tnlisl 


Week  emit 
■  13  (6).. 
•  20  (6).. , 
■27(a)... 
V  average 
ndn 


av. 


vear 
'al.vi 


Mav  20  ((<> . . 
May  27  (aK.. 
Calendar  year 

(tit  Subject  ton 


BITI^MINOUS 

1022 

4.433.000 

4,484.000 

4.856.000 

809.000 


.\NTHR.\CITE 

7,000 
8,000 
9.000 


COKE 

101.000 

101.000 

2,696.000 

1..  (1.1  Revised  fron 


1921 
8.009.000 
7,989,000 
8.166.000 
1,361,000 


1.938.000 
1.794,000 
1.988.000 


72,000 

68.000 

3,128.000 


980 


June  8,  1922 


COAL     AGE 


981 


be  slow.  The  Army  Engineers'  May  report  of  "Soo" 
traffic  shows  no  eastbound  movement  of  coal,  indicating 
that  the  recent  cargoes  loaded  at  the  Head-of-the-lakes 
were  not  for  Michigan  ports  but  went  to  Canadian 
destinations.  During  May  only  2,100  tons  of  anthra- 
cite passed  up  the  "Soo"  canals,  while  the  bituminous 
coal  movement  was  202,978  tons, 

BITUMINOUS 

"The  ninth  week  of  the  coal  strike  (May  29-June  3)  will 
show  a  decrease  in  production,  largely  because  of  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day,"  says  the  Geological  Survey. 
"The  returns  so  far  received  point  to  an  output  of  between 
4,550,000  and  4,750,000  tons.  Production  of  anthracite  re- 
mains practically  zero. 

"For  the  eighth  week  returns  indicate  an  output  of 
4,856,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  10,000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite, a  total  of  4,866,000  tons.  It  is  significant  that  the 
cumulative  production  of  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
since  the  strike  began  is  now  some  30,000,000  short  of 
what  was  produced  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
great  strike  of  1919.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  earlier  strike  the  anthracite  miners  were  not 
called  out  and  that  even  the  bituminous  miners  were  back 
at  work  by  the  seventh  week. 

"Loadings  on  Monday  of  last  week  were  15,082  cars,  the 
largest  for  any  Monday  since  the  strike  began.  On  Tues- 
day, however,  because  of  the  Memorial  Day  holiday,  observed 
in  many  localities,  loadings  dropped  to  11,142  cars.  They 
recovered  promptly  on  Wednesday,  only  to  decline  again 
on  Thursday,  partly  because  of  the  occurrence  of  pay  day. 
It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  total  output  for  the 
week  will  fall  considerably  short  of  that  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding. 


1st 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


9th 


Week  Week  Week  Week  Week  Week  Week 

Monday 11,445  12.131  11,598  13.118  13,366  14,772  15,082 

Tuesday.  11,019  12.377  12.160  13.266  12.830  15.085  11.142 

Wednesday 11.437  12,622  12.861  13.445  13.422  14,677  15,097 

Thursday 11.090  12.981  12,487  13.266  13.445  14.573  13,823 

Friday 11,296  12.362  12.778  13.727  14.036  15.202     

Saturday 8.888  11.295  11.265  11.454  12.357  12.662     

"In  the  eighth  week  of  the  strike  the  daily  average  num- 
ber of  unconsigned  loads  of  bituminous  coal  was  7,673. 
This  figure  includes  all  unbilled  coal  held  by  all  of  the 
carriers.  The  total  is  now  less  than  one-fourth  of  that 
in  the  week  of  April  8." 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  for  all  accounts  were  393,062 


How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentase  of  full-lime  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  fields 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Suri'ey  in  Table  \'  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

Six  Months       Jan.  I  to  Apr.  3  to 
July  to  Dec.    .\pr.  1,  1922    May  20,  1922 

1921  inclusive  inclusive 

U.S.  total 45,6  55  7 

Non-Union 

-Mabama 63  5  64  6  72  7 

Somerset  County 55  5  74  9  52  5 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 55  3  51    3  38  5 

Westmoreland..                                   54  9  58  8  79  5 

Virginia 54  8  59  9  74  8 

Harlan 53  3  54  8  48  6 

Hazard .    51   7  58  4  57  6 

Pocahontas 49  8  60  0  74  9 

Tug  River 48   1  63.7  79  8 

I^ogan 47  6  61    1  74  9 

Cumberland-Piedmont 46  6  50  6  13  8 

Winding  Gulf 45   7  64  3  71   8 

Kenova-Thacker..      ,                        38  2  54  3  77  5 

N.  E,  Kentucky.. .                              32  9  47  7  58  4 

NewRivert 24.3  37  9  12  0 

Union 

Oklahoma....                                       63  9  59  6  14  8 

Iowa 57  4  78  4  0.0 

Ohio,  Eastern . .                                    52  6  46  6  0.0 

Missouri.  .  .                                           50  7  66  8  0  3 

Illinois 44   8  54   5  0  0 

Kansas 42  0  54  9  10  7 

Indiana 414  53  8  0  0 

Pittsburght 41    2  39  8  0  0 

Central  Pennsylvania 39   I  50  2  11   3 

Fairmont 35  3  44  0  4  6 

Western  Kentucky 32  5  37  7  50  7 

Pittsburgh* 304  319  00 

Kanawha 26  0  13  0  18 

Ohio,  Southern 22  9  24.3  9,0 

*Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

t  Union  in  1 92 1 ,  non-union  in  1922. 


net  tons  during  the  week  ended  June  1,  as  compared  with 
328,030  tons  in  the  previous  week.  Accumulations  at  the 
piers  are  piling  up  and  prices  are  softer  as  consumers  hold 
back  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  price  conference.  The 
present  price  at  the  Roads  is  75c.  under  Mr.  Hoover's 
figure  of  $3.50.  Coastwise  freghts  are  easy  and  there  are 
enough  surplus  bottoms  available  to  keep  these  rates  at 
a  minimum. 

Lake  dumpings  were  277,360  net  tons  during  the  week 
ended  June  5 — 268,621  tons  cargo  and  8,739  tons  vessel 
fuel — as  compared  with  249,866  tons  in  the  preceding  week. 
Movement  for  the  season  to  date  now  stands  at  2,233,286 
tons,  as  compared  with  5,829,935  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  increased  sharply 
during  the  week  ended  May  27,  1922,  when  965  cars  of 
bituminous    coal   were   forwarded,    as   compared   with    496 
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Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  0.  B.  Mines 


Market 
Low-Volatile,  Eastern        Quoted 

Smokeless  lump Columbus 

Smokele  s  mine  run Columbus 

Smokeless  screenings Columbus 

Smokelesi  lump Chicago 

Smokeless  mine  run Chicago 

Smokeless  lump   Cincinnati. . . 

Smokeless  mine  run Cincinnati... 

Smokeless  screenings Cincinnati... 

•Smokelees  mine  run Boston 

ClearQetd  mine  run Boston 

Cambria  mine  run Boston 

Somerset  mine  run Boston 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard)...  New  York.  ,  . 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard)...  Philadelphia.. 
I'ool  I  (Navy  Standard) . . .  Baltimore. . . . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.) .  New  York.  .  . 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.)  .  Philadelphia.. 
Pool  9  (Super.  Low  Vol.)  Baltimore  . . . 
Pool  10  (H.  Gr.  Low  Vol.) .  New  York 
Pool  lOfH.Gr.LowVol.).  Philadelphia- 
Pool  IO(H.Gr.  LowVoI.).    Baltimore.... 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) New  York.. 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) Philadelphia.. 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol) Baltimore. . . . 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .'  New  York. 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Philadelphia.. 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.) . . .  Baltimore. . . . 

Kanawha  lump Columbus 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus. . . . 

Kanawha  screenings. ...  .   Columbus.... 

W.  Vfl.  Splint  lump .   Cincinnati.    . 

W.  Va,  Gas  lump Cincinnati. .  . 

W.  Va.  mine  run Cincinnati. ,  , 

w.  Va.  screenings Cincinnati.  .  . 

Hooking  lump Columbus 

Hooking  mine  run Columbus 

Hocking  screenings Columbus 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland     . 


.May  8 
1922 
$2,85 
2.40 
2,20 
2.90 
2.25 
2  90 
2  60 
2  40 
5.65 


3,90 
3.50 
3  40 
3  40 
3.25 
3  20 
3  25 
3.00 
2.85 


2  70 
2.65 
3,00 


2  75 

2  75 
3,50 

3  25 


4.65 
4.75 
4.90 
4.75 
4.75 
4.65 


3  40 

4  00 
3  60 
3.25 
3.35 
3.40 
3  65 
3  40 
3  25 
3  90 
3  65 
3  50 
3.90 


$3.55 
3.40 
3.25 
3.40 


3.80 
3.60 
3.25 
3.60 


3  25 

2  75 

3  05 


3.10 
2.75 
3.00 
3.45 
3.25 
3.10 
3.40 
3,30 
3.10 
3.10 
3.60 
3.55 
3.55 


1922t 
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3.00%  3  40 

3.50(3)  3.75 

2.an(S,  s.io 

4  00@  4  75 


.Market 
Quoted 


1922 


3  75 
3  75 
3  25. 
3  65. 
3  40' 
3  25. 
3  50 
3  00. 
3  00. 


4  00 
4  00 
3  50 

3  80 

4  00 
3  40 
3  70 
3  50 
3  25 
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2.oom 
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Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland. . . 

Pitts.  No.  8 screenings.  .  .  .  Cleveland. .. 
Midwest 

Franklin,  111.  lump.. Chicago   .  .  . 

Franklin,  111.  mine  run (I^hicago.  .  .  . 

Franklin,  111.  screenings Chicago 

Central,  111.  lump Chicago 

Central,  111.  mine  run (Chicago   .  ,  . 

Central,  III.  screenings Chicago 

Ind.  4th  Vein  lump Chicago,  .  .  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  mine  run. .  .  .  Chicago   .  . 

Ind.  4th  Vein  screenings.. .  Chicago   .    , 

Ind.  5th  Vein  lump Chicago   .  . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  mine  run.    .  .  Chicago   .    . 

Ind.  5th  Vein  screenings. ..  Chicago   .  .  . 

West.  Ky.  lump Louisville. .  . 

West.  Ky.  mine  run. Louisville. .  . 

West.  Ky.  screenings Louisville. .  . 

"^^"est  Ky.  lump   Chicago    ... 

West  Ky.  mine  run Chicago     . 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham. 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham. 

Big  Seem  (washed) Birmingham. 

S.  E.Ky.  lump    Chicago 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run   Chicag  >     .  . 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Louisville. ,  . 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. . . 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings Louisville..  . 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Cincinnati . . 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run (I^incinnati. . 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings   Cincinnati. . 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City..       4  25 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City..       4   15 

Kansas  screenings Kansas  City..       2  65 

*Gross  tons,  f.o.b  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 
tAdvanoen  over  orevious  week  shown  in  heavv 
NOTE — Smokeless  prices  now  include  New  Ri' 


Mav  22  May  29        June    5 
1922       1922  19221 

$3.90     $3.25     

3.90       3.25        


3,45 
3  00 
3  00 
2  75 
2  75 
2  00 


2  25 
2  60 
2  60 
2,40 
2  90 
2  65 
2  65 


2  90 
2  80 
2  60 
2.60 
2,60 
2  50 


3.25 
3  25 
3.25 
3  60 
3  60 


2  00 
1  70 
I   85 

3  65 
3.50 
3.90 
3.40 
3.40 


3,20 
3  20 
3  20 


2,00 
1  70 
1.85 
3.10 


3  20 
3  20 
3  20 
3  25 
3  25^ 


2  1S(«  2  : 

1  50(n  1  ' 
1.75(r/  2,1 
3 ,  OOfa  3  : 
3.00^1  3.: 
S..W(m  3.: 
S.SO&:  3.: 
2.50(m  3.: 
S.OOeti  3.. 
2.6.5(3.  3.1 
2.o0(i  3  a 
4.00(3.  4. 
4.00(01  4. 

2  60@-  2. 
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in  the  preceding  week.  The  increase  is  only  temporary, 
however,  as  New  England  is  not  m  the  market  for  coal 
at  the  present  quotations  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields.  The 
movement  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  contract  fuel,  most 
of  it  for  railroad  use. 

Alabama  producers  are  benefiting  from  an  influx  of 
"foreign"  coal  orders  from  markets  normally  supplied  by 
other  fields  now  closed.  This  has  resulted  in  heavier  opera- 
tions, but  with  the  exception  of  domestic  coal,  prices  have 


100 


j  5  EI926Z  91632  9162330662)34  II  i!3  I  8621 29tBZ0Z13»nz43l7J«aZ8  5  Eirae  9  IfcBMTwaa 
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not  advanced.  Alabama  coal  men  were  the  first  to  accept 
Mr.  Hoover's  price  ideas  and  quoted  their  product  at  25c. 
under  the  Garfield  price. 

ANTHRACITE 

No  fresh-mined  coal  is  being  produced.  The  184  cars 
loaded  during  the  week  ended  May  27  were  steam  sizes 
dredged  from  the  rivers.  Against  a  weekly  output  of 
1,988,000  net  tons  a  year  ago,  present  production  is  less 
than  10,000  tons.  Coal  continues  to  go  forward  from  the 
storage  yards  of  the  producers,  and  it  is  this  ex-storage 
coal  which  supplies  most  of  the  tonnage  moving.  The  num- 
ber of  unbilled  loads  for  the  week  ended  May  27  averaged 
1,168  cars.  Domestic  demand  at  retail  is  at  a  standstill. 
In  the  steam  trade,  buckwheat  No.  1  is  coming  into  active 
demand,  being  the  only  steam  size  available,  except  for  the 
coals  now  being  dredged  from  the  rivers. 

COKE 

Beehive  coke  production  was  101,000  net  tons  during  the 
week  ended  May  27,  unchanged  from  the  preceding  week's 
output.    Production  in  the  Conner.s\'ille  region  was  slightly 
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Coal  Age  Index  255,  Week  of  June  5.  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period  $3. OS.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  ob- 
tained was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report 
on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918."  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict, Illinois,  Indiana  and  Pitts.  No.  S  prices  not  included  in  fig- 
ures for  last  week.) 

increased  during  the  week.  Coke  offerings  are  very  light 
and  although  spot  quotations  are  too  high  for  most  users, 
there  are  enough  buyers  in  the  coke  market  to  sustain  them. 
The  market  has  been  strengthened  also  by  recent  buying 
by  some  Eastern  furnaces.  Connellsville  coal,  while  not  in- 
cluded in  Hoover's  price  views  last  week,  was  selling  under 
the  $3.50  figure  set  for  other  non-union  fields. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  Coal  at  End  of  Ninth  ^  eek  of  Strike 


Demand  increasing.  Reluctance  of  buyers 
holds  prices  down.  Northern  buying 
stimulates   Alabama   production. 

Buyers  temporarily  out  of  market,  but  no 
decrease   in   requirements. 


June  8,  1922 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British    Export   Market   Less   Active 

Production  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
week  ended  May  20  was  4,804,000  gross 
tons,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age, 
as  compared  with  4,945,000  tons  in  the 
preceding  week.  The  East  coast  mar- 
kets are  softening  and  with  sales  de- 
clining and  offerings  increasing,  lower 
prices  are  being  quoted.  The  South 
Wales  Coal  Owners'  Association  has 
called  a  meeting  to  discuss  a  future 
policy,  fearing  that  unless  definite  ac- 
tion is  taken,  prices  will  drop  below 
production  costs. 

During  April,  1,326,471  tons  of 
bunker  coal  were  shipped  for  the  use  of 
steamers  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
as  compared  with  661,800  tons  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  1922,  5,- 
729,733  tons  were  shipped. 

South  American  demand  for  Welsh 
coal  has  revived  considerably  and  there 
are  indications  that  supplies  to  that 
quarter  will  soon  reach  pre-war  figures. 

The  resumption  of  work  in  the 
British  shipyards  has  had  a  very 
favorable  influence  on  the  north  British 
coal  fields,  notably,  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  Export  business  includes 
an  increasing  demand  from  Germany. 
The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  has 
also  contracted  for  260,000  tons  for 
four  months  at  the  rate  of  65,000  tons 
per  month.  A  Stockholm  gasworks  has 
taken  40,000  tons  of  Durham  coking 
coals  and  10,000  tons  of  Durham  gas 
coals.  Gefle  gasworks  has  also  asked 
for  4,000  tons  of  special  Durham  gas 
coals  for  shipment  during  the  next 
three  months.  British  merchants  are 
interested  in  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment's call  for  tenders  for  150,000  tons 
of  steam  coal  for  the  Central  Railway. 

The  English  and  Welsh  Railways 
have  reduced  the  transport  charges  on 
coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  as  follows: 
Flat  rate  further  reduced  from  4d.  to 
3d.  per  ton;  maximum  addition  reduced 
from  4s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  ton.  Where  the 
3s.  rate  is  now  applicable  it  will  be  re- 
tained. 


Prices  Soft  at  Hampton  Roads 

Dumpings  were  on  the  increase  last 
week.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Piers 
broke  the  world's  dumping  record,  hav- 
ing sent  down  the  chutes  over  52,000 
tons  of  coal  in  19  hours  and  10  minutes, 
and  for  May  dumped  817,000  tons,  out 


of  a  total  of  1,542,000  tons  for  all  piers. 

While  dumpings  were  on  the  in- 
crease, stocks  moved  were  mostly  on 
contract,  very  little  new  business  hav- 
ing come  into  the  market.  Dealers  at- 
tributed this  to  the  attitude  of  "watch- 
ful waiting"  on  the  part  of  consumers 
who  are  holding  back  for  the  outcome 
of  the  Hoover  conference. 

Movement  to  New  York  was  holding 
its  owm,  while  New  England  shipments 
were  falling  off.  Prices  dropped  again 
during  the  week.  Dealers  were  confi- 
dent of  an  increase  in  business  during 
the  next  two  weeks,  when  consumers' 
stocks,  not  having  been  recently  re- 
plenished, are  exhausted. 

United  States  April  Exports,  by 
Customs  Districts 


Customs  Districts 

\'erraont 

St.  LanTence 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Maryland 


S.  Carolina. 
Florida 


Mobile. 

New  Orleans 

San  .\iitonio. . . . 

El  Paso 

San  Diego 

.\rizona 

San  Francisco. . . 

Washington 

Alaska 

Dakota 

Duluth  and  Supe: 

Michigan 

Ohio 


. Gross 

Tons ■ 

Bituminous 

.\nthracit 

780 

216 

138,217 

53,079 

11,476 

1,544 

117,221 

49,270 

113 

3,414 

10.602 

702 

14,141 

212,527 

19,836 

14,112 

467 

Total. 


714,995         109,290 

Coal   Paragraphs   from   Foreign   Lands 

Italy — The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  at  39s.  3d.  on  the  Genoa 
market,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal 
Age,  as  compared  with  30s.  6d.  last 
week. 

Germany — Production  in  the  Ruhr 
region  during  the  week  ended  May  20 
was  1,889,000  metric  tons,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age,  as  compared  with 
1,835,000    tons   in    the   previous   week. 

Holland — Total  production  of  coal 
in  the  Netherlands  during  1921, 
3,927,000  metric  tons,  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  year  before,  and  com- 
pares with  3,401,000  tons  in  1919, 
3,399,000  tons  in  1918,  and  much  less  in 
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previous  years.  The  coal  supply  for 
1921  amounted  to  approximately  8,625,- 
000  tons,  as  compared  with  7,620,000 
tons  in  1920  and  7,554,000  tons  in  1919. 
Belgiu.m  —  No  important  changes 
have  taken  place  on  the  market,  al- 
though business  is  slightly  more  active 
and  there  is  a  better  demand  for  cer- 
tain industrial  fuels.  The  entire  coke 
production  is  easily  sold  and  there  is 
even  a  certain  delay  in  delivery.  Swit- 
zerland and  Holland  continue  to  lay  in 
stocks  of  anthracite.  The  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
are  buying  large  quantities  of  metal- 
lurgical coke. 

Hampton   Roads   Pier   Situation 

Week  Ended 
Ma.v    25  June    1 

N.  &  W.  Piers,  Lamberts  Point: 

Cars    on    hand 3.242  3  677 

Tons    on    hand 163,195  195.892 

Tons  dumped    149,582  200,979 

Tonnage  waiting:   30.000  59,600 

Virg-inian  Ry.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point: 

Cars    on    hand 1.667  1711 

Tons    on    hand 83,350  85,550 

Tons   dumped    84,488  92,101 

Tonnage  waiting   26,250  20,909 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News 

Cars    on    hand 1.454  911 

Tons    on    hand 72,700  67.500 

Tons  dumped    58.814  57.869 

Tonnage  waiting    7.915  3. 300 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended, 
June  1,  1922 

FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS: 

For  Atlantic  Islands:  Tons 

Nor.   S.S.  Gran,   for   Barbados 2,976 

Dan.  S.S.  Normannia,  for  Curacao. ..  .3.723 

Nor.   S.S.   Wagland.   for  Kingston 3.071 

Amer.  Schr.  Cj-nthia  J.  Griffln.  for  St. 

Stephens   sgg 

Nor.   S.S.  Fram  for  Port  au  Spain.  .  .  .3.061 

For  Cuba: 

Am.   Schr.   Friendship,   for  Banes 1,004 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA: 

For  Atlantic  Islands  : 
S.S.  Carib.  for  San  Juan 

For  Cuba: 
Dan.  S.S.   Phonix,  for  Havana 


Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Tom 

PIERS 

May  27  June  3t 

Pool    9,  New  York....$7.25(.r$7.50  $7.00(5  $:   ».5 

Pool  10.  New  York...    7.00(i    7.25  6.60(31   7  00 

Pool    Q.Philadelphia..    6.75fti   7,00  7  2S(a>  7  SO 

Pool  10.  Philadelphia.  .    6  50(n    6  75  7  00(a  7  25 

Pool  71.  Philadelphia.  .    7.00(<i;   7  25  7  SO 

Pool     1.  Hamp.  Rds.  .    6   OOfrti    6,25  6.00&)   6  10 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds  6,00(<i!   6  50  5  SOca  6  00 

Pool    2.  Hamp.  Rds. . .    6.00(<!    6.20  a.60@  5.80 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York....  $7.  60(S  $7.80  $r.«0@$r  55 

Pool  10,  New  York ... .    7   I5(S    7.55  1190®  7  «>.5 

Pool    O.Philadelphia..    7  05(ri    7.35  7  40(3  7  85 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia.  .    6  ,  80(<;    7,00  7  00(3  7  25 

Pool    1.  Hamp.  Rds.. .   6.25l<i    6  50  5  7.5 

Pool    2.  Hamp.  Rds...    6  25«7    6  50  5  75 

Welsh.  Gibraltar 43s.  f.o.b.  43s.  f  o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..  57s.  6d.  lob  57s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 43s.  f.o.b.  43s  f  o  b 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b.  50s.  f  o'b' 

Welsh,  Genoa 43s  t.i.b.  43s  t  i  b 

Welsh,  Messina 4ls.f.ob.  41s  fob' 

Welsh,  Algiers 41s.  f.o.b.  4l8.  f.ob. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco 65s.  fob.  65s.  f  o  b 

Welsh,  Bahia 65s.  fob  65s  f  o  b 

Welsh,  Madeira 42s.  6d.  f.a.s.  42s.  6d.  f  a  s. 

Welsh.  TeneriSe 40s.  6d.f.as.  40s  6d  f  a  s 

Welsh,  Malta 44s.  6d.  f.o.b.  44s.  6d.  f  o.b. 

Welsh,  L.as  Palmaa   .  . .    40s.  6d.  fas.  40s.  6d  f  a  a 

Welsh,  Naples 38s,  f.ob.  38s,  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  f .o.b.  52s.  6d.  f.o  b. 

Welsh,  Singapore 57s.  6d.  f.o.b.  57s  6d  f  o  b 

PortSaid 51s.  6d. f.o.b  51s  6d.  f  o  b. 

Alexandria 43a.  43s 

Capetown 35s.  3d.  35s.  3d. 

Current  Quotations  British  Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreiffn  Ouotations  bu  Cabfe  tn  Coal  Age 

CMdiff  :                            May  27  June  3t 

Admiralty,  Large 27a.9d.(ft  2&s.  S7s.@,i7s.  Sd 

Steam,  Smalls 18s  6d.(a  193.  I8s.6d.(g!  19s. 

Newoiuuo: 

Best  Steams 23s.  6d. (Si  24s.  SSa 

Beat  Gaa 23s.6d.  SSs.Sd 

Beat  Bunken 22s.6d.@23s.  Sis.@i3s. 

t.^dvances  over  previous   week  shown    in    beary 
type;  declines  in  italics. 
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Prices  Strengthen  Gradually 
Following  Violent  Decline 

Buyers  Retiring  in  View  of  Price  Con- 
ference and  Freight  Cut — Moderate 
Consumer  Shops  Cautiously — Emer- 
gency Orders  Prevent  Sag  in  Spot 
Quotations — Production  Gains  Slowly. 

BETWEEN  the  Washington  con- 
ference and  the  freight  drop 
buyers  have  become  more  reticent. 
The  withdrawal  of  demand,  however, 
wlhich  caused  a  violent  decline  in 
prices  ten  days  ago,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradual  upbuilding  of  the 
price  market.  The  moderate  con- 
sumer is  still  wary  and  will  not  buy 
unless  he  gets  his  price,  but  there 
are  evidently  enough  emergency 
orders  available  to  temporarily 
bolster  spot  quotations  and  Penn- 
sylvania coals  are  ranging  $3.50 (a 
$4.50,  depending  on  quality. 

Production  is  increasing  slowly, 
some  defections  in  the  union  ranks 
being  noted  in  the  Clearfield  section. 
Southern  coals  in  heavy  volume  are 
a  factor  in  holding  all  prices  from  a 
more  rapid  advance. 


able  coal  which  had  been  held  appar- 
ently with  the  idea  of  getting  $4  and 
better.  This  sudden  release,  along  with 
the  fact  that  the  public  was  not  de- 
manding fuel  in  quantity,  led  to  a  drop 
of  even  high-grade  coals  to  the  $3 
mark  for  a  time. 

For  several  days,  however,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  upbuilding  of  the  price 
market.  At  this  writing  even  the 
poorer  grades  are  worth  $3(2)$3.25,  the 
better  grades  striking  the  maximum  of 
$3.50. 

One  of  the  curious  twists  of  the 
price-fixing  idea  is  that  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  are  being  held  gener- 
ally around  the  maximum  pi'ice, 
whereas  even  in  the  recent  spurt  which 
carried  some  of  the  coals  close  to  $5, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  get  Navy  Stand- 
ard at  Hampton  Roads  on  a  mine  basis 
of  $3@$3.25. 

The  export  situation  remains  utterly 
at  a  standstill.  Nearly  two  months 
have  gone  by  without  a  single  shipment 
of  cargo  coal  to  a  foreign  port  from 
Baltimore.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  trade  as  to  whether 
American  coals  will  again  get  actively 
into  the   foreign    market  this   summer. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  violent  drop  in  prices  of  a  week 
ago  has  been  considerably  checked  and 
such  coal  as  can  be  had  is  once  more 
hovering  around  $4.  The  moderate 
consumer  is  still  staying  out  of  the 
market,  feeling  eei'tain  that  he  will 
save  much  money  by  doing  so,  yet  the 
hopes  of  some  are  likely  to  be  blasted, 
as  many  are  expecting  a  price  close  to 
$2. 

The  matter  of  a  fixed  price  naturally 
is  causing  much  comment  in  the  trade, 
and  at  this  time  it  appears  that  if  a 
standard  is  set  there  will  really  be  no 
spot  market,  at  least  in  a  sense,  as 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  pro- 
ducer to  job  his  product  around. 

Some  consumers  recently  have  been 
approached  for  business  on  a  contract 
Ijasis,  there  being  some  producers  who 
are  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract 
beginning  at  such  a  time  as  the  strike 
is  settled.  To  the  mass  of  consumers 
this  seems  somewhat  odd,  yet  when  it 
is  considered  that  some  good  coal  has 
been  offered  on  a  basis  of  $2.50  it 
would  appear  not  to  be  so  bad  after  all. 
The  interests  talking  contract  are  evi- 
dently figuring  that  with  the  strike 
over  there  will  be  plenty  of  spot  coal 
even  under  the  above  figure  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  a  proportion  of  their  ton- 
nage  tied  up   at   that  price. 

BALTIMORE 

The  price  is  now  hitting  on  maxi- 
mum under  the  Hoover  arrangement. 
The  individual  agreement  idea  as  form- 
ulated in  Washington  led  as  a  first 
effect  to  a  sudden  release  of  consider- 


NEW  YORK 

Between  conferences  at  Washington 
and  the  freight  rate  reduction  order  the 
few  buyers  in  the  field  have  apparently 
retired  to  await  developments.  Demand 
has  taken  a  further  slump  but  quota- 
tions are  firmly  held  and  show  no 
softening  tendency. 

Coal  which  had  been  ordered  a  couple 
of  weeks  back  when  prices  were  higher 
reached  Tidewater  and  remained  there 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  prospec- 
tive purchasers  to  take  it  at  the  figures 
they  were  quoted  at  the  time.  They 
also  added  the  Hoover  conferences  and 
the  change  in  freight  rates  to  their  re- 
fusal reasons.  There  were  about  2,000 
cars  at  the  docks  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 

The  lack  of  activity  in  Pennsylvania 
coals  available  here  was  attributed  in 
part  to  the  Southern  coals  which  have 
been  offered  in  some  instances  at  less 
than  the  quotations  for  the  better 
grades  of  Pennsylvania  product. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Further  improvement  is  observed 
both  in  the  Upper  Potomac  and  Georges 
Creek  fields.  Upper  Potomac  produc- 
tion, as  a  result  of  a  resumption  of  op- 
ei-ations  at  additional  mines,  is  now 
about  20,000  tons  a  week.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  a  strong  demand  although 
further  advances  in  price  had  been 
checked  owing  to  more  conservative 
buying  and  the  prospect  of  an  agree- 
ment on  prices. 


about  40  per  cent  of  the  normal  tonnage 
of  this  section.  Although  prices  have 
declined  as  a  result  of  the  price  lim- 
itation talk,  the  drop  has  not  been  such 
as  to  debar  smaller  mines  from  operat- 
ing.   

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

With  the  return  of  more  miners,  pro- 
duction has  shown  a  steady  increase  un- 
til loadings  now  are  well  over  600  cars 
per  day.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
strike  was  declared  miners  have  de- 
serted the  union  and  gone  back  to  work 
on  the  1917  scale. 

At  one  operation  in  Clearfield  County, 
200  miners  returned  to  work.  Money 
to  pay  the  check-weighmen  will  be  col- 
lected by  the  operating  companies  but 
there  will  be  no  checkoff  payments.  In 
the  Colver  and  Ebensburg  sections, 
evicted  families  are  living  in  tents 
provided  by  the  union. 


West 


KANSAS  CITY 

Little  or  no  interest  seems  to  be 
taken  in  the  coal  strike.  So  far  no  one 
has  had  to  close  down  and  some  of  the 
larger  plants  have  two  month's  supply 
of  coal  on  hand  and  none  of  them  are 
out.  Besides,  a  number  of  retail  yards 
are  full  of  coal  of  all  grades.  Some  of 
the  public  utilities  have  enough  coal  in 
storage  to  last  them  until  October,  and 
if  the  mines  were  to  start  up  tomorrow 
they  would  have  a  hard  time  to  place 
a  quarter  of  their  potential  capacity 
production.  It  is  also  true  that  smaller 
plants  are  getting  short  of  coal  but  the 
little  that  is  being  produced  in  Arkan- 
sas, Kansas  and  Missouri,  is  ample  to 
take  care  of  all  the  requirements. 

Summing  the  situation  up,  about  the 
only  one  that  is  not  worrying  is  the 
consumer  of  coal.  No  material  change 
in  prices  has  appeared. 


FAIRMONT 

Although  there  has  been  more  or  less 
violence  on  the  part  of  striking  miners 
in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  opera- 
tors to  resume  mining,  nevertheless 
mine-owners  have  succeeded  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  getting  back  on  a 
working  basis.  Approximately  137 
mines  are  now  in  operation,  producing 


DENVER 

Freight  reductions  for  July  1  will  re- 
sult in  an  unusual  increase  in  the  sum- 
mer domestic  coal  trade  and  possibly 
lower  prices,  according  to  many  of  the 
large  operators  of  the  state.  There 
will  be  a  reduction  of  26c.  a  ton  in  the 
rate  from  the  Canon  City  district  to 
Denver  and  I'Uc  from  the  Walsenburg 
district.  On  shipments  into  western 
Kansas  the  maximum  cut  will  amount 
to  60c. 

In  spite  of  the  nationwide  strike 
operators  say  Colorado  mines  have  been 
producing  more  coal  than  was  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  demand.  Many  of 
them  prophesy  a  drop  in  price  soon. 
Retailers  are  holding  off  in  anticipation 
of  this. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Operators  report  that  the  industries 
and  railroads  are  furnishing  about  the 
only  market  for  coal  now,  but  they  are 
not  storing  much,  if  any.  The  Coast 
trade  has  shown  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment so  far.  It  is  expected  to  come 
with  a  rush  as  soon  as  the  I.  C.  C.  ap- 
proves the  new  rate  filed  by  the  car- 
riers. Dealers  are  trying  to  get  their 
customers  to  put  in  coal  for  the  winter 
and  niany  circulars  have  been  sent 
through  the  mail  of  late.  Prices  re- 
main the  same  and  are  not  likely  to 
change  without  a  decrease  in  the  intra- 
state rates. 
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Anthracite 


and  a  quick  turn-over  of  what  coal  will 
be  available. 

Demand  for  steam  coals  is  active 
with  little  rice  or  barley  being  offered. 
Some  loaded  boats  of  buckwheat  were 
offered  at  $6.25(3)$6.75,  alongside,  and 
rice  at  about  50c.  lower. 


Market  Still  Inert;  Dealers 
Indifferent  as  Stocks  Melt 

Consumers  Warned  of  Rush  When 
Coal  Is  Available — Shrinkage  of  Stor- 
age Piles  Quickens  Demand  for  Steam 
Coals  Dredged  from  Rivers. 

RETAIL  stocks  are  running  low 
but  there  is  little  buying  ac- 
tivity shown.  The  consumer  con- 
tinues his  indifferent  attitude,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  inquiry  of  his 
dealer  as  to  the  outlook  for  his 
winter's  supply.  Retailers  are  not 
urging  purchases,  although  wann- 
ing their  customers  of  an  inevit- 
able rush  to  come  when  coal  is  again 
available.  In  the  meantime,  deal- 
ers are  content  to  fill  what  few 
orders  come  their  way,  knowing 
that  they  are  certain  to  clean  up 
their  old  stocks  before  they  have  to 
replace  w'ith  a   new-cost  fuel. 

Storage  '^iles  of  domestic  coals 
are  reduced  to  pea  while  buckwheat 
No.  1  is  about  all  that  is  available 
in  the  steam  line.  This  is  enhancing 
the  market  for  steam  coals  dredged 
from  the  rivers,  which  is  the  only 
coal  now  being  produced. 


BUFFALO 

Demand  was  never  so  small.  As  a 
rule  the  shippers  have  some  coal  of  cer- 
tain sizes,  but  the  call  for  it  is  so 
small  that  it  is  a  cei'tainty  that  the 
consumer  is  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the 
outlook. 

Independent  anthracite  is  now  said 
to  be  all  gone.  Jobbers  are  not  able  to 
get  any  and  they  do  not  try  to  sell  any 
schedule-company  coal,  so  they  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  what  little  they 
can  get  out  of  the  bituminous  trade, 
which  is  little  enough  at  the  best. 

The  Lake  situation  is  not  much 
changed.  Vessel  owners  say  they  are 
certain  of  a  rushing  fall  business,  for 
both  coal  and  ore  will  be  moving  at 
capacity  rates.  Now  it  is  hard  to  keep 
the  fleet  busy,  except  on  bituminou.s 
business. 


BOSTON 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase 
in  retail  deliveries,  due  doubtless  to 
newspaper  reports  as  interpreted  by 
the  more  prudent  householders.  Egg 
is  particularly  in  demand  and  from 
present  indications  the  larger  cities 
will  have  small  supplies  of  stove  and 
chestnut  after  egg  reserves  are  entirely 
depleted. 

About  the  only  hard  coal  now  being 
received  is  confined  to  small  shipments 
of  egg  and  chestnut,  together  with  an 
occasional  lot  of  pea.  A  larger  number 
of  communities  are  taking  from  the 
retailers  a   surprisingly  small  tonnage 


from  week  to  week.  Sometime  the 
scare  will  start  and  the  present  rela- 
tively small  stocks  will  be  absorbed  in 
a  short  period. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Retail  trade  remains  at  a  standstill, 
with  not  a  dealer  in  the  city  deliver- 
ing enough  coal  to  meet  anything  near 
the  expense  of  keeping  open.  There 
was  an  offering  of  storage  stove  and 
nut  during  the  week,  with  a  number  of 
orders  placed,  although  the  report  now 
is  that  delivery  will  not  be  made,  due 
to  trouble  at  the  mines  where  the  coal 
was  being  run  through  a  bi'eaker  for 
re-cleaning  and  better  separation. 

With  the  suspension  two  months  old 
there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  inquiring  of 
their  coal  dealer  as  to  the  possibility  of 
being  taken  care  of  next  fall.  One 
dealer  tells  the  whole  story  when  he 
says  "a  ton  order  now  when  we  have  it 
is   worth   a  hundred  when   we   don't." 

Storage  buckwheat  is  now  moving- 
better  than  at  any  time  since  last  win- 
ter. Outside  trade  is  still  paying  $3.7.5 
@$4  for  this  size,  and  sometimes  $4.2.5. 
All  companies  receive  many  inquiries 
for  rice  and  barley,  which  they  can- 
not fill.  Manufacturers  are  turning  to 
some  extent  to  river  coal  and  the  in- 
terests producing  this  are  coming  into 
the  market  and  getting  some  trade, 
with  every  prospect  of  betterment. 


BALTIMORE 

A  survey  of  the  yards  shows  that  the 
reserve  is  probably  not  greater  than 
5,000  tons.  A  curious  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  public  is  appar- 
ently not  at  all  disturbed  over  the  sit- 
uation. However,  the  real  underlying 
feeling  of  the  public  is  that  the  strike 
has  caused  a  temporary  scarcity  which 
will  prevent  them  getting  coal  except 
at  advanced  rates  and  that  there  will 
be  plenty  later  on.  The  physical  pos- 
sibility of  delivery  and  distribution 
when  everything  is  rushed  in  a  few 
weeks  does  not  seem  to  strike  the  av- 
erage consumer. 


NEW  YORK 

There  is  no  real  activity  in  the  situ- 
ation. With  production  at  a  standstill 
and  their  stock  piles  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum there  is  practically  nothing  larger 
than  pea  size  available. 

Retail  dealers  are  moving  supplies 
slowly.  They  are  well  stocked  with  cer- 
tain sizes  but  are  not  urging  their  cus- 
tomers to  lay  in  their  winter  coal. 
Those  who  want  coal  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  it  from  certain  dealers. 

Most  dealers  with  business  establish- 
ments for  regular  customers  have  made 
arrangements  to  keep  them  supplied 
during  the  suspension,  even  though  it 
means  the  holding  up  of  household 
orders. 

The  public  has  not  yet  become  in- 
terested enough  to  realize  that  there 
may  be  a  shortage  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  even  though  the  mines  should 
resume  operations  now.  When  they  do 
the   trade   looks  for   a   strong  demand 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

Sentiment  seems  to  be  growing  that 
more  and  more  of  the  miners  will  take 
a  reduction  of  pay  if  that  will  clear  up 
the  situation.  Officials  of  the  union 
have  indicated  that  the  men  are  against 
the  proposal  of  the  operators  to  submit 
the  wage  controversy  to  a  Presidential 
tribunal.  Rejection  of  the  proposal 
would  mean  a  strike,  bringing  out  the 
8,000  maintenance  workers  now  caring 
for  the  coal  properties. 

Members  of  the  scale  committee  are 
on  an  extended  survey  of  the  field 
to  sound  out  the  men  on  this  arbitra- 
tion proposal.  If  a  strike  were  called, 
the  men  are  likely  to  be  disappointed 
in  the  amount  of  strike  benefits  that 
are  available. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

The  market  is  looking  up  a  little  and 
indications  point  to  more  active  buy- 
ing. In  local  territory  there  is  some 
disposition  to  contract  for  steam  coal, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  cotton  oil 
industry.  Some  coal  is  going  into  Geor- 
gia and  Mississippi  territory  formerly 
supplied  from  east  and  west  Kentucky. 
There  is  a  more  optimistic  feeling  in 
the  trade  and  confidence  that  better 
business  is  not  far  off. 

Domestic  demand  is  rather  weak, 
especially  the  medium  and  lower  grades. 
Retail  trade  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still. 

The  railroads,  aside  from  the  Frisco, 
ai'e  pi'etty  well  stocked  ahead  and  are 
not  taking  their  contract  quotas  at  pres- 
ent. Coal  loading  equipment  during  the 
past  week  has  been  somewhat  short  on 
the  L.  &  N.,  Southern  and  Mobile  & 
Ohio. 

Quotations  on  steam  coal  are  un- 
changed. Domestic  prices  for  June 
range  as  follows: 

Lump  and  Egg 

Carbon    Hill    $2.15@J2.40 

Black    Creek    2.90@    3.15 

Cahaba 3.15@    3.65 

Corona     2.65  @    2.90 

MonteVMllo     3.90(5)    4.15 

Production  is  now  on  a  basis  of  about 
300,000  tons  per  week.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  both  miners  and  company 
labor.  Labor  agencies  have  been  busy 
in  th's  field  of  late  and  quite  a  few 
men  have  been  carried  away  on  trans- 
portation or  induced  to  go  to  other  min- 
ing district.". 

VIRGINIA 

Production  i-eached  its  highest  point 
since  late  in  1920  during  the  latter 
part  of  May,  averaging  200,000  tons  a 
week.  There  was  a  slight  loss  fi-om 
car  shortage  and  a  heavier  loss  from 
labor  shortage,  with  mine  disability 
also  retarding  production  a  little.  As 
coal  output  increases  coke  production  is 
dwindling.  Most  of  the  small  mines 
are  now  working.  The  market  is  ab- 
sorbing the  entire  output  of  the  region, 
there  being  an  especially  strong  call 
at  Tidewater  and  in  Eastern  Inland 
markets. 
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Sluggish  Market  Week 

Ends  with  Better  Tone 

Trade  Was  Slow  Throughout  The 
Region  And  Distress  Coal  Caused 
Some  Pain  but  Prices  Are  Firmer 
>Jow — Railroad  Pool  Makes  Enemies. 

COAL  trade  generally  was  slug- 
gish throughout  most  of  the  past 
week  but  within  the  last  day  or  two 
the  Midwest  market  has  "perked  up" 
a  trifle  and  prices  have  firmed.  In  the 
case  of  Kentucky  coals  on  the  Chi- 
cago market  an  upturn  of  about  50c. 
a  ton  was  noticeable.  Buying  was 
fairly  light  everywhere.  In  the  Ken- 
tucky mining  fields  it  required  real 
effort  to  sell  the  whole  output  even 
at  the  reduced  prices  of  a  few  days 
ago.  Very  little  other  coal  appeared 
in  this  region. 

It  is  evident  that  most  heavy  con- 
sumers are  going  to  buy  a  fair  quantity 
of  fuel  during  the  next  week  or  two — 
now  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  managed  to 
set  a  price  for  all  but  western  Kentucky 
- — and  then  probably  rest  on  their  oars 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month  until 
the  new  freight  rates  go  into  effect. 
The  main  struggle  of  the  selling 
agencies  will  be  to  "do  it  now,"  before 
the  anticipated  lull  sets  in. 

The  heaviest  buying  in  this  part  of 
the  country  has  been  done  by  the  rail- 
roads' fuel  committee.  The  committee 
has  incurred  some  enmity  by  canceling 
coal  it  had  agreed  to  take.  But  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  pool  has  worked 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  roads 
in  spite  of  a  continuing  feeling  of  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  some  of  the  lines 
involved.  The  action  of  the  pool  has 
had  a  decided  effect  against  certain 
kinds  of  speculation. 


the  field.  Inquiry  is  off,  and  orders 
not  active.  Prices  show  a  wide  range, 
from  $2.50@$3.25  for  all  sizes. 

Eastern  Kentucky  is  moving  tonnage 
principally  to  the  Lakes  and  to  the  steel 
districts,  with  a  little  movement  to  the 
East. 

Jobbers  report  better  demand  at 
Louisville  this  week  than  last,  which 
was  a  quiet  one.  As  a  rule  the  trade 
feels  that  in  spite  of  increased  non- 
union production  and  reduced  im- 
mediate demand,  that  the  market  will 
remain  around  $3@$3.50  for  good  coal. 
The  present  slump  promises  to  be  but 
temporary  at  best,  as  storage  stocks 
have  been  cut  into  and  production  is 
not  the  equal  of  present  day  consump- 
tion. This  means  that  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  may  control.  In 
case  the  buyers  hold  off  until  after  July 
to  stock  and  reduce  storage  stocks 
materially,  it  will  probably  result  in  a 
grand  fall  rush,  meaning  prices  as 
high  as  the  present  ones,  if  not  higher. 


LOUISVILLE 

As  a  result  of  the  announcement  of 
May  24,  of  reduced  freight  rates  on 
July  1,  coal  buying  has  slumped,  con- 
sumers laying  off  of  stocking  except  for 
emergency  use,  while  awaiting  reduced 
freights,  and  watching  outcome  of 
Washington  conferences  on  price  regu- 
lation of  non-union  coals.  The  feeling 
that  the  strike  may  be  broken  by  July 
is  also  having  a  tendency  to  hold  do^vn 
immediate  buying. 

Prices  slumped  off  50c.@$l  within 
ten  days,  but  are  firmer  now.  There  is 
some  railroad  buying  and  some  indus- 
trial demand,  but  very  little  lump  de- 
mand from  retailers.  Not  much  heavy 
stocking  is  going  on  anywhere.  Of 
course  the  steel  and  metal  working  in- 
dustries are  busy  and  having  to  buy 
rather  steadily,  while  the  cement  and 
brick  and  clay  industries  and  general 
building  supply  manufactures,  and  ice 
and  refrigerating  people  are  all  busy. 

Eastern  Kentucky  mines  are  in  some 
instances  going  along  at  full  speed, 
others  having  eased  off  a  little  this 
week,  as  there  are  not  many  buyers  in 


mum  buying  price  and  stick  to  it,  but 
devoted  itself  to  trimming  the  market 
quotation  at  every  opportunity.  In  at 
least  one  case  the  coal  committee  out- 
raged an  operator  by  canceling  a  writ- 
ten order  after  some  of  the  coal  was 
rolling.  "If  that  sort  of  thing  goes 
on,"  commented  a  coal  man,  "railroads 
may  rest  assured  a  lot  of  business 
hatred  will  be  laid  up  against  them 
which  will  vent  itself  when  more 
normal  times  arrive."  A  railroad  fuel 
agent  said  he  didn't  know  what  the 
committee  was  doing,  but  if  it  did  can- 
cel it  would  only  be  returning  tit  for 
tat.  Many  an  operator  in  the  past  has 
refused  to  deliver  coal  at  an  agreed 
price,  when  the  market  was  bounding 
upward. 


WESTERN   KENTUCKY 

The  past  10  days  saw  western  Ken- 
tucky prices  slump  off  from  $3.50@ 
$3.75,  to  $3.10@$3.35,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  overbuying  reported  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Detroit,  along  with  a  gen- 
eral suspension  of  buying  in  view  of 
the  Washington  conferences  and 
freight  rate  reduction  of  July  1. 

Producers  and  jobbers  appear  to  be 
showing  more  interest  in  the  Washing- 
ton discussions,  and  a  willingness  to 
co-operate  so  far  as  they  can,  to  pre- 
vent any  runaway  market.  However, 
since  the  announcement  of  the  future 
freight  reduction,  there  will  be  enough 
coal  mined  and  waiting  probably  to 
prevent  any  rapid  advances.  A  market 
of  $3@.$3.50  a  ton  appears  to  'oe  in 
prospect  for  all  sizes. 

Jobbers  are  scouting  the  fields  and 
using  long  distance  telephones  freely 
in  lining  up  coal  that  can  be  bought  for 
resale  at  $3.25@$3.35  a  ton.  As  a 
whole,  demand  is  about  taking  care  of 
the  steady  production  of  the  field. 
There  is  a  reported  tendency  of  mine 
operators  to  take  business  covering  a 
few  days  now  instead  of  only  a  few 
hours. 


CHICAGO 

The  coal  market  here  showed  dis- 
tinct signs  of  firming  up  along  toward 
the  end  of  last  week,  following  a  few 
days  of  dropping  prices  and  of  disin- 
terest by  smugly  satisfied  buyers.  The 
slump  in  western  Kentucky  to  $3  ended 
and  that  coal  began  fighting  its  way 
back  up  so  that  a  fair  average  quota- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  week  was  $3.45. 
Eastern  Kentucky,  which  had  sagged 
below  $3  also  executed  an  ascent  to 
about  $3.25  while  the  little  West  Vir- 
ginia fuel  which  penetrated  the  ranks 
of  active  markets  between  the  field  and 
this  city  went  up  to  about  the  same 
level.  All  this  happened  after  several 
hundred  cars  of  distress  coal  earlier  in 
the  week  had  been  unloaded  and  the 
yards  more  or  less  cleared  out. 

The  railroad  pool  continues  to  cause 
trouble  for  jobbers  and  some  others. 
The   organization   did   not   fix   a  maxi- 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

With  practically  all  the  commercial 
coal  gone  that  has  been  held  in  storage, 
except  a  little  slack  that  has  been  on 
the  ground  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  there  is  no  activity  in  the  Wil- 
liamson and  Franklin  County  field.  A 
little  railroad  coal  is  still  held  at  a 
couple  of  points.  There  has  been  no 
disturbance  of  any  kind,  but  the  miners 
are  uneasy  and  at  several  points  their 
guarantee  has  been  shut  off.  Especially 
has  this  been  true  of  the  unmarried 
mine  worker.  This  element,  however, 
seems  to  be  drifting  away  from  many 
sections. 

A  little  coal  is  still  on  hand  in  the 
Mt.  Olive  field,  but  this  will  be  entirely 
gone  in  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  In 
the  Standard  district  there  are  still  a 
few  thousand  tons  on  the  ground.  This 
is  being  loaded  out  rapidly  and  is  bring- 
ing about  $4.50  for  domestic  sizes  and 
$4@$4.25  for  the  steam  coal  at  the 
mine.  Quietness  prevails  throughout 
the  Standard  field,  but  the  miners  indi- 
cate that  they  are  getting  uneasy  and 
are  at  the  straining  point  financially. 


ST.  LOUIS 

There  is  no  activity  locally.  A  lit- 
tle steam  is  being  bought  under 
emergency.  The  tonnage  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  a  material  factor  in  the 
market.  Dwindling  storage  piles  are 
still  being  called  upon.  Operators  who 
held  coal  at  the  mines  for  their  con- 
tracts and  regular  trade  have  about 
sold  their  all. 

A  little  Kentucky  coal  continues  to 
come  in  in  isolated  cases,  but  the  buyers 
in  this  market  are  prejudiced  against 
Kentucky  on  account  of  the  high 
prices  asked.  The  feeling  here  is  that 
$3  as  a  maximum  is  all  that  the  coal 
should  bring.  The  present  market 
shows  that  it  is  down  to  slightly  above 
$3,  although  some  operators  are  asking 
as  high  as  $3.50@$3.75.  A  little  con- 
tinues to  move  out  into  the  counti^y  at 
a  few  points  for  steam  and  here  and 
there  a  car  for  threshing. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Coal  has  begun  getting  scarce  in  In- 
dianapolis and  other  parts  of  Indiana. 
Distributors  of  coal  say  the  supplies 
are  not  coming  through  as  freely  as 
they  did  two  or  three  weeks  ago  and 
the  general  increase  in  industi-ial  ac- 
tivity has  created  a  somewhat  larger 
demand.  While  the  utilities  and  rail- 
roads appear  to  be  in  shape  to  stand 
another  sixty  days  of  mining  vacation, 
these  smaller  industries  who  were  not 
expecting  any  production  increases, 
have  begun  to  feel  the  pinch  of  want. 
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Northwest 


Buying  Picks  Up  Some 

in  Northwest  Market 

steam  Coals  Sell  Better  Now  That  In- 
dustries Seem  to  Be  Coming  to  Life 
— Prices  Are  Growing  Stronger — But 
Domestic  Business   Is  Slow. 

THE  slight  quickening  of  indus- 
try throughout  the  Northwest  is 
having  its  effect  upon  the  coal 
market.  Steam  sizes  are  selling  bet- 
ter and  prices  have  lost  their  sag. 
Railroads  are  taking  their  share  of 
the  available  dock  coal  at  the  lowest 
market  quotation  and  enough  other 
bu5'ers  are  in  the  market  to  continue 
the  fear  that  dock  supplies  will  be 
exhausted  at  a  time  when  it  is  going 
to  be  hard  to  replenish  them. 

A  few  more  cargoes  of  soft  coal, 
and  small  shipments  of  anthracite 
have  reached  the  upper  ports.  In 
some  sections  observers  "set  great 
store"  by  the  coming  crop.  If  it 
develops  well,  an  increase  in  manu- 
facture is  expected  to  follow,  so  that 
a  busy  fall  season,  especially  in  the 
great  flour  milling  section,  is  antici- 
pated. 


MILWAUKEE 

An  increasing  demand  from  large 
consumers  of  steam  coal  is  a  new 
feature  of  the  coal  situation  at  Mil- 
waukee. Domestic  consumers  are  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market  though  dealers 
advise  customers  to  "buy  now."  Deal- 
ers hold  that  if  the  strike  continues 
after  the  lower  freight  rates  go  into 
use  July  1,  the  effect  upon  the  market 
will  more  than  off-set  the  freight  re- 
ductions. Pittsburgh  and  Youghiogheny 
coal  for  steaming  was  increased  50c. 
per  ton  on  June  1,  and  screened  Poca- 
hontas and  mine  run  for  steaming  pur- 
poses was   increased   75c. 

Five  cargoes  were  added  to  Mil- 
waukee's receipts  last  week.  This 
makes  the  total  receipts  by  cargo  8,000 
tons  of  anthracite  and  265,297  tons  of 
soft  coal,  a  grand  total  of  273,297  tons. 
The  movement  of  anthracite  is  com- 
pletely suspended.  Last  year  the  record 
was  256,765  tons  of  anthracite,  and 
642,330  tons  of  soft  coal,  or  a  total  of 
899,095  tons. 


DULUTH 

Bituminous  and  anthracite  markets 
at  the  Head-of-the-Lakes  are  both  fol- 
lowing the  trend  indicated  last  week 
and  are  showing  unusual  strength  with 
every  sign  of  growing  stronger.  Coal 
sages  here  say  that  this  strengthening 
indicates  a  real  shortage  will  take  place 
before  the  strike  is  settled  and  the  fast 
dnnmishmg  stocks  at  Duluth-Superior 
Harbor  are  replenished. 

Youghiogheny  and  Hocking  are  firm 
at   $7  for  lump  and   $6.50  for   run   of 


pile.  Screenings,  of  which  there  is 
great  scarcity  are  quoted  $5.50@$5.75. 

Three  more  cargoes  have  come  to 
Duluth-Superior  harbor  and  two  are  on 
the  way  from  lower  ports.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  buying  last  week  was  done 
by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiary companies,  mining  companies 
and  out-of-territory  concerns  which  are 
stocking  up  against  a  possible  shortage. 
It  is  thought  that  the  steel  and  mining 
companies  are  well  taken  care  of  by 
now  as  the  income  tax  statement  of  the 
steel  company  showed  more  than  300,- 
000  tons  of  coal  on  docks. 

Railroads  are  taking  their  share  of 
coal.  Some  roads  have  paid  as  high  as 
the  market  price  for  run  of  pile.  This 
indicates  to  coal  men  here  that  the  rail- 
roads are  uneasy  and  are  taking  no 
chances  of  a  shortage. 

Dealers  throughout  the  Northwest 
are  not  buying.  The  demand  for  bunker 
coal  for  Lake  carriers,  reported  as 
strong  two  weeks  ago,  has  fallen  off. 
Anthracite  is  light,  but  the  market  is 
strong.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the 
strike  in  hard  coal  does  not  end  and 
shipments  resume  within  a  month  there 
will  be  a  serious  shortage  here. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  long-expected  reduction  in 
freights  has  been  ordered,  but  coal  con- 
sumers of  the  Northwest  will  not  be 
satisfied.  They  are  hoping  that  the  ad- 
justment of  miners'  wages  will  bring 
about  another  reduction.  The  item 
which  causes  the  most  irritation  in 
this  district  is  the  cost  of  hard  coal.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  revision  of  freight 
costs  will  give  about  80c.  lower  freight 
charge  for  the  lake  and  rail  route,  to 
the  Twin  Cities.  If  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  mine  wages  gives  an  equal 
reduction,  the  total  would  be  around 
$1.60  a  ton.  This  would  bring  hard 
coal  at  retail  down  to  around  $16.  This 
will  be  far  from  what  consumers  have 
been  expecting. 

Soft  coal  took  a  big  slump  and  then 
braced  somewhat  when  a  good  sized 
tonnage  was  placed  with  several  rail- 
roads, thereby  reducing  the  volume  of 
free  coal  on  the  docks  materially.  Cur- 
rent quotations  are  from  $6  at  the  dock, 
up,  but  buying  is  slow. 

It  will  probably  take  some  weeks  yet 
before  there  will  be  any  material  in- 
crease in  industrial  consumption. 
While  business  prospects  are  more  and 
more  rosy  as  the  crop  season  prog- 
resses, yet  until  the  new  crop  is  well 
assured,  there  will  be  but  incidental  in- 
creased buying  which  will  justify 
greater  manufacturing.  The  outlook  is 
for  a  very  busy  fall,  especially  with  the 
delayed  movement  up  the  Lakes. 


New  England 


Buyers  Market  Prevails; 
Little  Gain  in  Demand  Seen 

Practically  no  Change  in  Market,  Price 
Movement  Insignificant  —  Hand-to- 
]Mouth  Sales  Only,  Inquiries  of  Small 
Consequence — Cotton  Mills  That  May 
Open  Still  Have  Reserves. 

THE  local  market  is  practically 
unchanged  from  a  week  ago. 
There  has  been  no  price  movement 
worth  mentioning  either  at  this  end 
or  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  so  far  as 
spot  deliveries  are  concerned  it  re- 
mains a  buyers'  market.  What  sales 
are  made  are  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
character  and  almost  no  inquiries 
are  heard  for  more  than  a  few  cars 
at  a  time. 

While  effort  is  to  be  made  to  open 
certain  of  the  cotton  mills  the  re- 
serves still  on  hand  will  make  un- 
necessai-y  further  buying  by  these 
interests  for  several  weeks  to  come. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  marked  increase  in  demand  dur- 
ing June. 

Like  other  steam-users,  the  railroads 
are  buying  only  sparingly.  Receipt.^ 
by  water  continue  to  be  on  the  May 
level,  but  practically  all  of  this  tonnage 
is  on  contract  and  leaves  little  room 
for  spot  purchases.  With  conferences 
going   on    at    Washington    it    is    to   be 


expected  buyers  will  await  results  be- 
fore buying  farther  ahead  than  is  ac- 
tually necessary.  The  trade  is  also 
curious  to  know  how  the  "fair  price" 
will  work  out,  for  at  this  vn-iting  it  is 
about  75c.  above  the  cun-ent  market  at 
Hampton  Roads  for  coastwise  ship- 
ment. In  October  1918  while  the  Fuel 
Administration  was  still  functioning, 
the  Pocahontas  price  was  $2.35  and 
New  River,  $2.70.  We  mention  this 
because  within  a  week  there  have  been 
misleading  references  to  the  war-time 
fixed  price. 

Meanwhile,  tonnage  on  cars  at  the 
Virginia  terminals  has  mounted  to  new 
high  levels.  Accumulations  have  been 
in  excess  of  300,000  tons,  of  which  only 
80,000  tons  was  high-volatile.  This 
shows  a  very  material  increase  over 
the  previous  week. 

All-rail  receipts  continue  extremely 
light,  the  average  daily  movement  be- 
ing still  less  than  90  cars,  locomotive 
supply  included.  Grades  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  Pools  9  and  10  are  being 
offered  freely  at  the  $3.50  figure.  There 
has  been  occasional  demand  from  the 
West  at  prices  higher  than  this,  but 
non-union  mines  that  are  in  operation 
are  actively  seeking  orders. 

Coastwise  freights  continue  on  an 
easy  basis.  In  every  direction  there  is 
a  surplus  of  bottoms  and  it  is  only 
the  high  cost  of  operation  that  prevents 
rates  on  the  larger  vessels  dropping  be- 
low 90c.  On  small  barges  out  of  New 
York  for  Boston  the  market  is  still 
$1  flat. 

Navy  Standard  grades  are  $6@$6.15 
f.o.b.  the  Roads.  Other  prices  are 
quoted  in  the  Weekly  Review. 
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Current  Sales  Predicated 

On  Buyers'  Price  Views 

Consumers  Reluctant  to  Buy  Without 
Inducement  as  Output  Gains  and 
Freight  Cut  Is  Near  —  Industrial 
Outlook  Favorable — Lake  Interests 
More  Active. 

BUYERS'  price  views  are  very  def- 
inite and  dictate  current  sales  in 
nearly  every  instance.  The  purchaser 
has  found  that  a  withdrawal  from 
competitive  bidding  has  lowered 
spot  quotations  and  with  increasing 
production,  government  "price  lists" 
and  the  coming  freight  reduction 
is  evincing  more  reluctance  to  buy 
coal  unless  the  price  is  shaved  to 
make  the  sale. 

Purchases  are  mainly  confined  to 
current  needs.  The  most  important 
feature  is  the  improved  industrial 
tone,  which  presages  a  heavier 
consumption  rate  and  a  better  fuel 
demand.  Lake  interests  are  more 
active.  The  Head-of-the-Lakes  is 
inquiring  for  tonnage  and  a  strong 
market  is  not  unlikely  if  the 
Northwest  is  to  obtain  its  require- 
ments during  the  balance  of  the 
season   of   navigation. 


fair  stocks  on  hand  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  savings  to  be  effected  by 
the  reduction  in  freight  rates  July  I. 
However,  operators  and  jobbers  report 
that  inquiries  are  not  particularly  ac- 
tive and  the  larger  consumers  are  not 
in  the  market  to  the  same  degree  that 
they  were  several  weeks  ago. 

Non-union  coal  from  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  is  quoted  as 
follows:  Mine  run,  nut  and  slack  and 
slack  $2.90@$3.25;  lunip  sizes,  $4. 

In  the  Lake  trade,  some  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  report  that  all  rates 
on  cargo  coal  from  the  mines  to  lower 
docks  will  be  reduced  20  cents.  How- 
ever, it  is  claimed  that  no  more  than 
18,000,000  tons  of  coal  could  be  trans- 
ported this  year  were  it  possible  for 
shipping  to  get  in  full  swing  by  July 
1,  notwithstanding  that  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  upper  docks  are  es- 
timated at  24,000,000  tons. 

The  railfoads  have  approximately 
5,000  cars  under  load  at  lower  docks 
and  dumpings  into  vessels  as  well  as  a 
number  of  cars  in  ti-ansit  are  from  900 
to  1,200  cars  per  day. 


PITTSBURGH 

Buyers  for  Connellsville  coal  have 
reappeared  in  numbers  in  the  market  in 
the  past  few  days,  but  with  very 
definite  ideas  of  prices  they  ai-e  willing 
to  pay,  $.3.25  being  their  maximum,  and 
the  market  is  quotable  at  this  figure, 
against  $3  a  week  ago.  Byproduct  is 
not  quotable. 

No  small  tonnage  of  Kentucky  coal 
is  now  reaching  Pittsburgh.  The  day 
after  it  was  aiTanged  at  Washington 
that  $3..50  should  be  the  maximum  on 
Kentucky  coal  quotations  were  made  to 
Pittsburgh  buyers  at  $2.75,  and  the 
market  is  now  steady  at  $2.85.  This 
coal  costs  more  than  Connellsville,  de- 
livered Pittsburgh,  but  has  a  ready  sale 
on  account  of  quality. 

Buying  now  is  chiefly  for  immediate 
consumption.  Many  buyers  show  a  dis- 
position to  restrict  their  purchases  this 
month,  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
freight  rates  to  come. 

There  are  no  important  developments 
in  either  the  union  or  the  various  non- 
union strikes.  The  latter  are  expected 
to  begin  waning  in  a  marked  way 
within  about  a  month. 


able  demand  for  coal  later  in  the  year, 
is  the  continued  improvement  in  busi- 
ness. The  circle  of  increasing  plant 
operations  is  an  ever  widening  one,  as 
evidenced  by  the  May  report  for  em- 
ployment in  Cleveland.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  3.1  per  cent  during  the 
month  against  a  gain  of  2.1  per  cent 
in  March.  The  greatest  gain  was 
made  in  iron  and  steel  and  their  prod- 
ucts, the  increase  amounting  to  7.2 
per  cent. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  reflect 
a  lessening  demand  during  the  past 
ten  days.  Receipts  for  the  week  ended 
May  27  were  992  cars,  the  lowest  for 
any  week  during  the  month. 


EASTERN  OHIO 

The  dullness  of  the  past  ten  days  is 
subsiding  and  a  revival  in  demand  is 
reported  now  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Hoover  conference  in  Washington  is 
known.  Buyers  generally  were  reluc- 
tant to  make  commitments,  contem- 
plating the  probability  of  lower  prices 
in  the  spot  market  as  a  result  of  these 
conferences.       Likewise,     others     with 


BUFFALO 

Demand  continues  so  light  that  one 
wonders  how  the  prices  ever  advanced 
at  all.  That  they  fell  off  again  is  due 
to  government  action  and  the  good 
amount  of  coal  coming  in,  especially  by 
Lake.  All  possible  effort  is  being  made 
to  keep  prices  dovioi  to  the  so-called 
official  level  of  $3.50.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  shipper  who  is  sure  that  prices 
will  soar  and  who  is  engaged  in  push- 
ing them  up  every  chance  he  gets. 

With  quite  a  large  amount  of  coal 
standing  on  track  here  unsold  it  ought 
to  be  easy  to  keep  the  prices  down. 
One  difficulty  is  that  the  consumer  does 
not  always  place  confidence  in  the  ship- 
per and  if  he  goes  into  the  market  on 
his  own  account  and  bids  against  other 
consumers   he   is   lost. 

The  price  range  is  wide,  for  some 
coal  has  to  be  sacrificed  and  is  offered 
as  low  as  $3.25  for  any  size,  slack  be- 
ing most  active,  and  some  brings  $4 
readily,  with  a  little  up  to  $4.25@$4.50. 
No  real  gas  coal  is  offered.  Only  mine 
prices  are  quoted. 

The  amount  of  bituminous  coming  in 
by  Lake  for  the  last  week  fell  to  67,700 
net  tons,  most  of  it  going  to  the  fur- 
naces for  coke  making. 

CLEVELAND 

Rising  production  records,  the  gov- 
ernment's move  to  put  coal  prices  upon 
a  fixed  basis,  and  the  lower  freight 
rates  effective  July  1,  have  combined  to 
increase  the  attitude  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  buyers  in  this  district. 
With  the  prospects  of  an  acute  coal 
shortage  growing  more  remote,  and 
with  the  threats  of  leaping  prices 
taken  care  of,  consumers  consider  that 
they  are  taking  no  chances  by  post- 
poning pui'chases  until  the  new  freight 
rates  go  into  effect.  Kentucky  coal  is 
arriving  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take 
care  of  requirements  and  some  job- 
bers have   limited  supplies   on   hand. 

The  most  interesting  development  in 
this   district,   foreshadowing   the   prob- 


COLUMBUS 

There  is  a  decided  slackening  in 
volume  of  business  done.  Consumers 
are  waiting  until  after  the  new  freight 
rates  take  effect  and  until  prices  are 
thoroughly  stabilized  by  the  efforts  of 
Secretary  Hoover. 

Public  utilities,  railroads  and  iron 
and  steel  plants  are  buying  only  what 
is  immediately  necessary.  Despite  the 
fact  that  prices  ai-e  about  50c.  lower 
than  those  mentioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  still  this  does  not 
attract  buyers. 

With  householders  content  to  wait 
until  the  strike  is  settled,  little  attention 
is  being  given  the  retail  trade.  Dealers 
have  pretty  fair  stocks  which  they  are 
trying  to  clean  up  before  freight  re- 
ductions become  effective.  Retail  prices 
have  increased  some  in  sympathy  with 
the  higher  prices  at  the  mines.  Hock- 
ing lump  is  now  selling  $6(S)$6.50  and 
West  Virginia  splints,  $7@$7.50.  Po- 
cahontas lump  is  $7.50@$7.75. 

Lake  trade  is  showing  up  better, 
although  only  a  small  tonnage  is  mov- 
ing. Contracts  which  have  been  closed 
are  few  as  the  price  question  is  still  up 
in  the  air. 

DETROIT 

Only  a  limited  degree  of  interest  is 
being  manifested  in  the  market.  Dull- 
ness and  la^-k  of  buying  demand  are 
promiinent  features  of  the  situation. 
The  reduction  of  freight  rates  has  de- 
veloped a  new  reason  for  delaying  pur- 
chases. Buyers  are  holding  off  orders 
now  to  be  in  position  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lower  rate. 

Some  jobbers  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  dilatory  buyers  may  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  paying 
more  for  their  coal  after  July  1  than 
the  price  at  which  it  may  now  be  ob- 
tained. With  so  many  buyers  coming 
into  the  market  together  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  law  of  .supply 
and  demand  will  be  found  operating  in 
a  way  to  advance  the  price  to  an  extent 
that  will  more  than  offset  the  amount 
saved  on  lower  freight  charges. 

Lump  and  egg  from  West  Virginia  or 
Kentucky  is  quoted  $3.25@$3.50;  mine 
mn   and   the    finer    sizes    at   about    $3. 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Strikers  have  been  unable  to  check 
production  except  in  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances and  at  other  mines  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  in  production 
since  the  inception  of  the  strike,  the 
output  in  this  territory  being  in  excess 
of  60,000  tons  a  week.  Many  mines  are 
producing  railroad  fuel  which  is  in 
strong  demand,  and  there  is  also  a 
heavy  movement  t"^  the  Lakes.  In- 
quiries from  northern  markets  are  plen- 
tiful. 
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Aloof  Attitude  of  Buyers 
Causes  Shrinkage  of  Prices 

All  Sizes  but  Lump  Fall  to  $2.50— 
Speculators  Driven  to  Cover  — 
Hoover  Price  Level  Approved  by  Coal 
Men — Lake  Market  Shows  Much  Life. 

THE  shifting  winds  of  trade  drove 
the  price  of  all  grades  and  sizes 
of  coal,  with  the  exception  of  lump, 
down  to  $2.50  within  the  past  week, 
wholly  through  the  buyers  standing 
off  Indifferently  and  allowing  enough 
coal  to  accumulate  either  at  the  scales 
or  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  to  scare 
the  speculator  and  others  who  had 
gone  to  the  fields  to  buy,  back  to 
their  own  stamping  ground.  Within 
the  past  week  a  goodly  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  noted  as  being  in 
the  fields  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
coal  returned  to  their  headquarters 
under  the  continued  state  of  de- 
pression. 

Hoover's  price  conference  holds 
the  center  of  the  stage.  The  specu- 
lative element  In  the  trade  is  fast 
waning  and  coal  men  feel  that  a  $3.50 
ma.ximum  price  is  one  that  should 
satisfy  all  producers.  The  Lake 
market  is  showing  decided  signs 
of  life. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
Additional  New  River  mines  having 
resumed  operations  production  is  now 
appro.ximately  50  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity.  The  last  week  of  May  saw 
many  of  the  larger  mines  in  the  re- 
gion once  again  operating  on  a  non- 
union basis,  although  the  resumption 
was  not  without  violence  and  threats 
m  some  instances.  Little  other  than 
mine  run  is  being  produced.  Price  de- 
clines have  occurred  during  the  past 
10  days. 

Strike  losses  in  the  Gulf  region  have 
been  almost  completely  obliterated  but 
a  shortage  of  labor  is  handicapping  op- 
erators to  some  extent.  Market  condi- 
tions are  not  quite  so  strong  as  June 
opens.  ^ 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Pocahontas  mines  are  producing  at 
the  rate  of  about  70,000  tons  a  day, 
which  is  far  above  normal.  Producers 
have  some  heavy  contracts  to  fill  but  a 
part  of  the  output  is  being  sold  on  a 
spot  basis.  There  are  less  indications 
now  of  a  runaway  market  than  was 
the  case  a  few  weeks  ago.  Although 
there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Eastern 
markets,  nevertheless  the  tonnage  for 
the  West  is  heavy. 

Production  is  at  the  maximum  in  the 
Tug  River  territory,  where  more  than 
100,000  tons  were  produced  during  the 
last   week   of   May.     Demand   is   g-ood. 


particularly  in  Western  markets,  a 
very  heavy  tonnage  being  shipped  to 
steel  manufacturers  and  to  byproduct 
concerns.  Some  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  securing  all  the  cars 
needed. 


HIGH-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

More  mines  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  those  in  operation.  The  demand 
is  sufficient  to  readily  absorb  what  ton- 
nage there  is  produced.  Inquiries  from 
Tidewater  sources  are  heavier  in  vol- 
ume. 

Logan  and  Thacker 

Although  prices  were  a  little  off^  in 
the  Logan  field  during  the  closing  days 
of  May,  the  demand  had  not  been  af- 
fected to  any  perceptible  extent  by  the 
prospect  of  some  sort  of  price  regula- 
tion, and  mines  had  all  the  orders  they 
could  handle.  Although  the  bulk  of  the 
output  is  moving  to  Western  markets, 
there  is  also  a  heavy  tonnage  being  sent 
to  the  Lakes.  .Prices  not  having  ad- 
vanced as  much  in  this  part  of  the 
state  as  in  other  sections,  price  reces- 
sions were  not  so  marked. 

Thacker  mines  wound  up  the  month 
with  a  heavy  production,  amounting  to 
approximately  180,000  tons  a  week, 
much  of  which  was  originated  in  the 
Williamson  field  where  all  mines  are 
now  in  operation  and  where  the  strike 
is  making  no  inroads  on  the  output. 
The  bulk  of  the  output  is  being  handled 
through  the  Cincinnati  gateway  and 
through  Columbus,  with  a  large  ton- 
nage moving  to  the  Lakes.  Much  ton- 
nage  is  being  taken   by   railroads. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 

Although  further  price  increases  had 
been  anticipated  at  the  rate  buyers  were 
invading  the  field,  imminence  of  some 
sort  of  price  regulation  has  sei-ved  to  re- 
duce prices,  mine  run  being  $2.58@$3. 
Little  other  than  mine  run  is  being 
produced.  The  heaviest  demand  is  from 
buyers  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Railroads 
are  securing  a  large  tonnage  and  there 
is  also  a  heavy  movement  for  the  Lakes. 


CINCINNATI 

The  talk  of  a  strike  of  the  shopmen 
and  maintenance  of  way  men  of  the 
railways  failed  to  make  any  deep  im- 
pression here,  so  far  as  price  was  con- 
cerned. Monday  the  market  opened 
around  .$2. .50  but  follovvdng  Memorial 
Day  there  was  a  little  spurt  upward, 
just  another  that  has  been  starting 
several  times  since  the  last  letter  was 
WTitten  for  this  column.  Far  more  in- 
terest was  displayed  in  the  conference 
with  Herbert  Hoover,  later  on  in  the 
week  and  the  possibility  of  govern- 
mental regulation.  Here  the  whole- 
salers and  jobbers  are  looking  for  a 
5^3.50  maximum  price  as  being  the  one 
that  will  hold  best  in  a  gentleman's 
agreement. 

The  smokeless  situation  is  practically 
unchanged.  Both  New  River  and  Po- 
cahontas operators  are  holding  for  a 
set  price  on  egg  and  lump.  Again  a 
good   bulk    of   this    trade   is    being   di- 


verted to  the  Inland  points  because  of 
the  slackening  interest  at  Tide. 

The  retail  situation  continues  a 
puzzle.  About  half  of  the  trade  are 
asking  $8  for  smokeless  lump — and 
are  getting  it.  The  other  half  have 
not  changed  from  the  $7.50  basis  and 
both  are  offering  run  of  mine  for 
$6.50@6.75,  a  shght  advance.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  high  volatile 
mine  run  prices,  but  slack,  which  is 
quoted  at  $5.50  is  being  sold  all  the 
way  down  to  $4.75,  the  latter  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  buyer  pay  for  or 
arrange  for   cartage. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Offerings  of  Connellsville  coke  con- 
tinue very  light,  involving  an  amount 
that  WK>uld  be  almost  neglible  in  ordi- 
nary ti-mes.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co., 
which  bought  freely  recently  in  order 
to  blo^v  in  one  of  its  blast  furnaces,  is 
now  out  of  the  market  and  appears  to 
have  a  fai-r  accumulation.  In  the  past 
two  or  thi-ee  days  several  inquiries 
have  come  from  Eastern  furnaces  and 
a  moderate  volume  of  business  has  been 
done  in  that  quarter  in  odd  lots  to  sup- 
plement current  supplies  of  the  fur- 
naces involved.  The  market  for  furnace 
coke,  which  was  approximately  $7  a 
week  ago,  is  now  very  firm  at  that 
figure. 

Foundry  is  now  reported  to  have  sold 
at  $7.50,  the  first  time  in  this  move- 
ment that  the  figure  has  been  reached. 
Foundries  are  buying  very  little.  Not 
a  few  state  that  their  stocks  will  last 
until  about  Aug.  1. 

Strikers  are  holding  out  well,  there 
having  been  but  few  returning  to  work 
thus  far.  The  common  guess  is  that 
men  will  begin  returning  to  work  in 
numbers  in  about  a  month. 

The  Courier  reports  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  27  at  45,  350 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens  and  13,780 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  a  total  of 
59,130  tons,  an  increase  of  1,700  tons. 

UNIONTOWN 

There  were  no  direct  representatives 
of  the  Connellsville  region  at  the  Wash- 
ington conference  which  resulted  in 
Mr.  Hoover  fixing  a  price  of  $3.50  gen- 
erally as  the  maximum  which  will  ob- 
tain during  the  present  strike.  Tele- 
phonic conversation  with  several  oper- 
ators here  is  understood  to  have 
brought  no  results. 

While  that  situation  is  working  out 
the  market  is  lower  than  the  Hoover 
$3.50  price  and  until  it  takes  a  jump 
the  attitude  of  Connellsville  operators 
toward  the  Hoover  plan  will  not  become 
known. 

The  local  market  has  been  $3.25@ 
$3.50  for  two  weeks  with  most  tonnage 
going  at  the  former  figure. 


BUFFALO 

Heavy  users  of  coke  are  as  a  rule  pro- 
vided with  enough  local  byproduct  sup- 
ply to  satisfy  all  needs.  Only  when  they 
need  some  special  variety  do  they  go 
outside  for  anything.  The  big  local 
furnaces  are  pretty  active,  but  iron  ore 
is  coming  in  at  a  slow  rate  as  yet.  Coke 
quotations  remain  at  $7  for  best  72- 
hr.  Connellsville  foundry,  $6  for  48-hr. 
furnace  and  $4.10  for  stock,  with  chest- 
nut for  domestic  use  nominal  at  about 
$4.50,  to  which   add  $3.64  for  freight. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ALABAMA 

The  School  of  Mines.  College  of  Encraeer- 
ing.  Univertiity  of  Alabama  is  offering  a 
short  course  in  coal  mining,  from  June  19 
to  July  15.  The  course  affords  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
state  mine  examinations.  The  university 
makes  no  charge  for  the  course. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Wheeler  &  Howes  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
for  more  than  si.xty  years  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness is  winding  up  its  affairs.  The  large 
wharfage  on  the  Pequonnock  River  will  be 
disposed  of.  and  the  rest  of  the  property 
will  be  sold  by  the  trustees.  The  move  to 
dissolve  the  corporation  comes  from  a  re- 
sult of  business  depression  and  the  con- 
stantly   growing    competition. 


ILLINOIS 

K.  F.  Towler.  of  Chicago,  treasurer  of 
the  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  of  steady 
golfing. 

G.  J.  Rhiacek.  assistant  sales  manager 
for  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co.,  is  enjoying 
a   two-weeks'    layoff. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mines  in  and 
around  Marion  in  Williamson  County  have 
been  closed  for  over  eight  weeks  and  that 
the  chief  industry  of  the  county  with  over 
thirty  mines  is  that  of  coal  mining,  it  be- 
ing the  second  largest  producing  coal 
county  in  the  state,  the  bank  deposits  have 
increased  more  than  ?500,000  since  March 
15.  On  that  date  deposits  in  Marion  were 
$4,652,000. 

Preparations  are  being  niade  by  the 
American  Coke  *  Chemical  Co..  to  sink 
several  test  holes  near  McLeansboro,  White 
County,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  site 
for  the  shaft  of  a  large  mine.  Machinery 
for  drilling  the  holes  has  been  unloaded 
and  operations  are  to  start  at  once. 

B.  H.  Firth  has  been  named  as  superin- 
tendent for  the  mine  of  the  Slogo  Coal  Co., 
near  Marion.  Mr.  Firth  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  mining.  He  was  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  Hoskins- 
Cantine  Fuel  Co..  Sioux  City,  la.,  general 
superintendent  of  the  coal  department  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co..  at  Carlinville.  111., 
and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  Orchard  Coal  Co.,  operating  at 
Marion,  has  filed  notice  of  increase  of 
capitalization  from  $300,000  to  $600,000, 
with  the  secretary  of  state  at  Springfield. 
The  company  has  a  valuable  operation  in 
Williamson    County. 

.J.  M,  Dillavon,  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Harris-Dillavou-Dimond  Co.,  was  in  Cham- 
paign and  other  down-state  towns  re- 
cently on  business.  The  Harris-Dillavou- 
Dimond  firm  sells  for  the  Southern  Gem 
Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  new  operating  com- 
panies and  one  which  controls  a  number  of 
large  collieries  in  Franklin,  Perry  and  other 
counties. 

W.  H.  Iceland  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Union 
Fuel  Co.,  Springfield, 

After  15  years  of  litigation  the  widow  of 
Ricardo  Milani,  a  miner  killed  while  he 
was  on  his  wav  to  work,  appears  to  have 
won  $3,000  from  the  Illinois  Third  Vein 
Coal  Co.  by  a  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Court  at  Ottawa  sustaining  a  verdict  of 
last  fall.  The  company  may  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  has  been  tried 
five  times  during  the  litigation. 


rjovernor  McCray  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  codify  the 
mining  laws  of  tlie  state  and  to  recommend 
new  legislation  relating  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry. The  commission  as  named  is  as 
follows:  John  Hessler,  Terre  Haute,  presi- 
dent of  District  No.  11.  United  Mine 
Workers  :  William  Mitch.  Terre  Haute,  sec- 
retary of  District  No.  11,  and  John  A. 
Templeton  and  Henry  Adamson,  represent- 
ing the  operators ;  Cairy  Littlejohn,  chief 
deputy  state  mine  inspector,  and  S.  J.  Wil- 
ton, assistant  mine  inspector,  representing 
the  state  mining  department.  The  commis- 
sion is  to  meet  and  organize  not  later 
than  six  months  before  the  convening  of 
the  1923  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  is  to  submit  a  report  to  the  governor 
on  or  before  Jan.  1.  next.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  general  mining  law  was  en- 
acted in  1905  before  the  introduction  of 
many  of  the  modern  methods  of  mining 
coal.  Although  the  law  has  been  amended 
several  times  and  additional  statutes  en- 
acted, the  present  laws  are  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory. 

Elmer  Q.  Lockyear,  judge  of  the  Vander- 
burg  County  Probate  Court  at  Evansville, 
Ind.,  has  granted  Frank  C.  Gore,  receiver 
for  the  Fricke  &  Blair  Coal  Co..  permission 
to  open  the  Possum  Ritlf^e  Coal  ('o.*s  mines 
in  Warrick  Countj'  on  the  Evansville  and 
Eoonville  traction  line.  The  mine  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Fricke  &  Blair  Co.  before  it 
went    into   bankruptcy   several   months   ago. 

The  Coalmont  Coal  Co.,  of  Sullivan,  has 
filed  a  final  certificate  of  dissolution. 

l,onis  Schauwecker,  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Clay  City,  through  the  United 
States  Trust  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a 
lease  on  610  acres  of  land  in  Clav  County 
from  the  Brazil  Block  Coal  &  Clay  Co., 
at  one  time  the  largest  coal  producer  in 
Indiana.     The  price  was  $15,000. 


INDIANA 

With  the  idea  of  acquiring,  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  mines  in  the  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  coal  fields,  the  Interstate 
Fuel  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
nominal  capitalization  of  $20,000.  The 
company  will  deal  in  Ea.stern  coal  until  its 
own  mines  are  ready.  The  organization 
has  teniporarv  oflices  in  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis.  The 
incorporators  are  James  W.  Costin,  M.  W. 
Costin  and   Frank  A.  Woop. 


IOWA 

Tlie  Pes-Tson  Coal  Co.,  Clarinda.  has  se- 
cured a.  twenty-year  lease  with  right  and 
option  of  renewal  on  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  coal  land  adjoining  Clarinda.  A 
shaft  will  be  put  down  and  an  electric 
line    will    be    extended    to    the    mine. 


KENTUCKY 

The  coal  operations  of  the  Big  Sandy 
near  Paintsville,  are  operating  full  time, 
with  more  coal  passing  over  the  Big  Sandy 
division  of  the  C.  &  O.  than  at  any  time  at 
this  season  of  the  year  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  All  companies  are  working 
with  the  exception  of  the  Northeast  Coal 
Co.'s  Thealka  and  Auxier  operations ;  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Van  Lear,  and 
Ayers  &  Lang  Coal  Co..  Offutt.  Miners  at 
these  places  walked  out  on  strike  April  1 
and  have  been  out  since,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Northeast  Coal  Company's  No.  2 
mine.  Union  miners  at  this  operation  re- 
.sumed  work  on  May  20  and  it  is  thought 
that  all  Northeast  miners  will  be  back  to 
work  early   in  June. 

The  East  Harlan  Coal  Co.,  located  in 
Harlan  County  at  Ages,  and  belonging  to 
Huntington,  Ind.,  interests,  has  started  up, 
after   having  been   closed   over   a   year. 

,Iohn  Hoffman,  vice-president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Fuel  Co.,  was  recently  in  Bell  County 
and  through  his  efforts  was  able  to  get  the 
company's  Hignite  mine  again  in  operation, 
after  being  out  nearly  two  months  on  ac- 
count of  labor  trouble. 

The  I-iertrett  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Hazard; 
capital.  $60,000  has  been  formed.  Incor- 
porators are  H.  S.  .\dkins.  Hazard  :  C.  P. 
Foley,    St.iub,  and   W.   W.    Reeves,    Hazard. 

A  report  from  'Wliitesbure.  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  newly  formed  Elkhorn  Block 
Coal  Co..  will  develop  large  holdings  in  the 
Shelby  Criek  section  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rig  Sandy,  just  over  the  Letcher 
line. 

With  a  capital  of  $30,000,  the  New 
Duane  Con!  Co.,  Hazard,  h.as  been  chartered 
by  A.  S.  Petrey,  M.  A.  Petrey  and  Maude 
Petrey  to  be  an   operating  company. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bernard  L.  McDonaW,  Lawrence,  is  plan- 
ning the  con.'^t  ruction  of  an  elevated  coal 
pocket   of    1,200-tons  capacity. 

The  Osterman  Coal  Co.,  of  Wamesit,  in 
the  Town  of  Tewksbury,  will  construct  a 
600-ton  coal  pocket  in  that  place  shortly. 
The  pocket  will  be  of  the  elevated  type, 
and  will  also  have  scales,  coal  bunkers. 
etc. 


MISSOURI 

The  contract  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  St.  Louis  public  schools  for  ap- 
proximately 10.000  tons  of  coal  has  been 
awarded  the  linion  Fuel  &  Ice  Co.  at  $4.19i 
delivered,  bas«.-d  on  the  present  freight  rate 
and  mining  .scale,  with  the  understanding 
that  any  dwrease  shall  be  effective  on 
the  price.  This  is  6c.  a  ton  under  the  price 
paid  last  year  under  the  present  wage  scale 
and  freight   rate. 


NEW  YORK 

The  gas  and  electric  lighting  companies! 
in  Greater  New  York  are  not  short  of  fuel, 
according  to  the  reports  as  of  May  12,  al- 
though stocks  have  declined  since  April  30. 
On  tha-  date  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  had 
on  hand  405  tons  of  anthracite  (613  on 
April  30)  and  79.227  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  (86,202  on  .\pril  30);  New  York  Edi- 
son Co.,  9,254  tons  anthracite  (12.497  April 
30)  and  199.651  tons  bituminous  (240.119 
April  30)  ;  Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Co.,  1,706 
tons  anthracite  (1,653  April  30),  2.092  tons 
bituminous  (2.272  April  30)  ;  Brooklyn 
I'nion  Gas  Co..  115.273  tons  anthracite 
(120,223  .•\pril  30).  1,833  tons  bituminous 
(2,247  April  30 1  ;  Consolidated  Gas  Co., 
183,128  tons  anthracite  (190.150  April  30), 
175,614  tons  bituminous  (189,262  April  30)  ; 
Westchester  Lighting  Co.,  29,417  tons 
anthracite  (30. ,",99  .\pril  30),  7,613  tons 
bituminous    (7,977    April    30). 


OHIO 

W,  N.  Pnokett.  president  of  the  Cabin 
Creek  Consolidnted  Coal  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  was  in  Cincinnati 
recently. 

There  was  quite  a  spread  in  the  prices 
that  were  shown  when  the  School  Board 
bids  were  opened  in  Cincinnati.  One  com- 
pany offered  to  supply  the  downtown  dis- 
tricts with  high-volatile  mine  run  at  $4.68 
@$4.70,  while  the  next  lowest  bid  w.as  $5.87. 
The  spread  between  the  prices  on  Poca- 
hontas was  not  so  great,  the  low  being 
$5.33  and  the  next  bidder  $5.85.  The 
School  Board,  however,  was  not  bargain 
hunting  but  decided  to  lay  the  bids  over 
for  a  week  lufore  deciding  whether  they 
would  enter   into  a  contract  or  not. 

Victor  White.  Western  sales  manager  for 
the  Flat  Top  Coal  Co.  suffered  a  broken 
rib  in  an  automobile  accident  which  took 
place  near  the  Indiana  state  line  on 
Memorial  Day.  The  rest  of  his  family 
which  was  in  his  car  escaped  unhurt  ex- 
cept for   a    shaking    up. 

K.  C.  Mahan,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who 
was  in  (Cincinnati  recently  said  that  one 
of  the  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s  Dixie 
Gem  mines  had  resumed  operations  and 
that  the  r.l.uilding  of  the  tipple  of  another 
that  had  bctn  set  afire  because  of  labor 
troubles  was  progressing  nicely.  Mr. 
Mahan  was  accompanied  by  J.  H.  Bowling. 
J.  B.  Gatliff  and  W.  A.  Ellison  of  the  oper- 
ating   department. 

Recent  tr.ade  visitors  to  the  Cincinnati 
market  wei  < ,  George  Camp  of  the  Coal 
Creek  Coal  Co..  of  Knoxville  ;  A.  I..  .Vllais, 
of  Chicago:  K.  A.  Dean,  of  the  Deaggins 
Coal  Co..  Huntington  :  n.  C.  CampbeU,  of 
the  D.  C.  Campbell  Coal  Co.,  of  Knox- 
ville. and  s.ott  I.itten  of  the  Dixie  Splint 
Coal  Co.,  of  Clinchfield. 

r,.  E.  WootI,  president  of  the  Central 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  and  the  American 
Coal  Cleaning  Co..  of  Welch;  H.  E.  Booth, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  for  the 
M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  of  Cleveland  ;  W.  H.  Brad- 
ford, sales  manager  for  the  Fentress  Coal 
Co..  of  Nashville;  Charles  Kline,  of  the 
Wauban  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  and  G.  W. 
Gamble,  manager  of  the  Washington  Coal 
Co,,  of  Jackson.  Ohio,  were  among  the 
prominent  coal  visitors  to  the  Cincinn.ati 
market    recently. 

Julius  Rntterman.  sales  manager  of  the 
Blue  .\sh  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  elected 
by  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  ^\'^^olesale 
Coal  Association  to  succeed  Fred  Legg  of 
the  Logan  and  Kanawha  on  the  national 
board  of  directors. 
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Calvin  Holmes  who  has  been  director  of 
sales  for  the  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Sales  Co., 
Cincinnati,  for  the  past  nve  years  has 
been  succeeded  by  Fred  Gore,  manager  of 
the  Southern  office  of  the  company  at  At- 
lanta. Mr.  Holmes  resigned  because  of  a 
difference  in  opinion  over  policy  with  the 
other  directors  of  the  corporation.  He  will 
continue  as  a  stockholder,  however.  He 
has  not  announced  his  plans,  but  will  take 
a  rest  at  his  home  in  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.  for 
a  month. 

The  Greenlee  Coal  Co.,  Bellaire,  has  been 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  mine 
and  sell  coal  in  the  Belmont  County  region. 
Incorporators  are  James  P.  Cook,  W.  C. 
McClain.  St.  Clair  Archer,  Arthur  A.  Beck- 
mann   and  L.   h.   Cunningham. 

A  score  of  coal  companies,  using  power 
from  the  Southern  Ohio  Power  Co.,  The 
Hocking  Power  Co.,  and  the  Athens  Elec- 
tric Co.,  have  ajipeared  in  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  from  a  decision  recently  announced 
by  the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission,  holding 
that  the  power  companies  were  not  public 
utilities  and  thus  did  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  The  coal 
companies,  led  by  the  Ohio  Mining  Co., 
want  rates  for  electrical  current  fixed  by 
the  commission. 

The  H.  W.  Jenkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Columbus,  has  been  chartered  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000  to  do  a  general  jobbing 
business.  It  is  simply  the  incorporation  of 
a  wholesale  business  conducted  in  the 
Gasco  Bldg..  under  the  name  of  the  H.  W. 
Jenkins  <'oal  Co.  Incorporators  are  H.  W. 
Jenkins.  Clara  L.  Jenkins,  J.  A.  Jenkins. 
Rachael  A.  Jenkins  and  F.  B.  Collins.  H. 
W.  Jenkins  is  president  and  manager  and 
P.  B.  Collins,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
company  has  been  made  exclusive  sales 
agent  for  the  Chattaro.v  Coal  Co..  at  Hat- 
field, "W.  Va.,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  injunction  secured  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Collieries  Co.  at  Indiana  against  the 
union  organizers  wa.s  dissolved  on  June  2, 
by  Judge  J.  M.  Langham,  on  motion  of 
counsel  for  the  complainant  company.  The 
restraining  order  was  issued  by  Judge 
Langham  on  May  1. 

The  Marion-Westmoreland  Collieries  Co., 
of  New  Florence,  will  operate  the  property 
purchased  by  its  president,  Howard  B. 
Payne,  from  the  former  Werder  Coal  Co. 
The  operating  company  is  in  need  of  such 
additional  equipment  and  supplies  for  de- 
veloping the  property  as  a  lOo  kw.  or  150 
kw.  motor  generator  set,  rails,  steel  ties, 
etc.  The  company  will  also  build  30  min- 
ers' houses. 

An  explosion  of  dynamite  under  the 
boiler  house  at  the  Patrick  plant  of  the 
Nirholson  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  near  Mason- 
town,  occurred  recently.  A  wire  was  found 
leading  from  the  scene.  Little  damage  was 
done.  D.vnamite  was  exploded  in  a  similar 
manner  at  the  same  place  about  two  vears 
ago. 

Frank  E.  Weddell.  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  Connellsville  coke  trade  tor  many 
years,  returns  to  the  trade  and  the  I'ro- 
dncers  Coke  Co.  again  becomes  an  active 
factor  through  its  re-organization,  Mr. 
Weddell  being  elected  vice-president.  Mr. 
Weddell  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
Whyel  corporations  last  February  and 
since  has  been  inactive.  The  officers  of  the 
Producers  company  are  Charles  E.  Len- 
hart,  president  ;  P.  E.  Weddell,  vice-pres- 
ident :  I.  W.  LaBarrer,  secretary  and  J.  AV. 
Abraham,  treasurer.  The  board  of  direr- 
tors  consists  of  G.  S.  Harah,  T.  J.  Mc- 
Clernan,  C.  E.  Lenhart.  F.  E.  Wtdil.ll. 
Charles  H.  Loucks.  J.  W.  Abraham  and 
(harlcs  Hoover.  The  company  will  repre- 
sent a  dozen  independent  coke  operations 
having  a  capacity  of  100.000  tons  of  coke 
per  month,  and  connections  are  also  being 
made  with  a  group  of  byproduct  coal  op- 
erators and  the  Producers  will  also  be  the 
selling  agency  for  about  100,000  tons  of 
coal  monthly. 

The  Richmond  breaker,  one  of  the  oldest 
breai^.T.5  in  the  Lackawanna  Valley,  located 
in  Diikson  City,  is  being  razed  by  the  pres- 
ent owrinrs.  The  property  was  at  one  time 
owned  by  the  Scranton  Coal  Co.,  hut  was 
sold    recently. 

The  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Allegheny 
County  has  decreed  that  the  order  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  grantinsr 
an  appeal  to  Minnie  Johnson,  claimant  in 
a  case  against  the  Diamond  Coal  &  Coke 
Co..  and  directing  a  new  hearing,  be  re- 
versed and  that  the  prior  decision  of  the 
referee  is  sustained.  The  prior  decision 
was  that  the  claimant  is  not  entitled  to 
compensation  because  of  the  death  of  Al- 
bert  Johnson,   whom   she  claimed   was   her 


husband.  Two  women  claimed  to  be  the 
widow,  and  the  board  held  that  the  claim- 
ant in  this  case  had  not  proved  her  con- 
tention. 

Surveys  of  the  river  coal  industry  of 
Pennsylvania,  just  completed  by  the  bureau 
of  statistics  and  information  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
show  that  in  1921  a  total  of  476,400  tons 
were  removed  from  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  the  state  in  the  anthracite  district.  'This 
coal  had  a  value  of  $697,200.  In  1920  there 
were  551,100  tons  of  coal  reclaimed  of  a 
value  of  $844,700.  There  were  4  9  concerns 
engaged  in  reclaiming  coal  from  the 
streams  last  year  and  they  gave  emplo-y- 
ment  to  338  persons.  Wages  paid  during 
the  year  totaled  $250,000  and  the  capital 
invested  in  the  industry  amounted  to  $954,- 
600. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabili- 
tation has  come  in  contact  with  2.475  in- 
jured persons  and  has  rendered  assistance 
to  9  02  of  these  cases.  Industrial  accidents 
contributed  the  largest  percentage  of  cases 
acted  upon  by  the  bureau.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  rehabilitation  cases  came  from 
the  mines  where  724  persons  of  this  class 
of  accidents  were  registered  with  the 
bureau. 

Attorney  General  George  E.  Alter  has 
advised  Seward  B.  Button,  chief  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mines,  that  it  will  be 
lawful  and  proper  for  the  department,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  sound  discretion  vested 
in  it  by  law,  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  non-inflammable  breaker  within  a  distance 
of  200  ft,  of  the  opening  of  a  coal  mine. 
Such  authorization,  the  opinion  holds,  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  5  of  Article  4  of  the  act  of  June  2. 
1921,  which  provides  that  no  "breaker  or 
other  inflammable  structure  for  the  prepa- 
ration or  storage  of  coal  shall  be  erected 
nearer   than   200    ft,    to   any   such   opening." 

Judge  John  A.  Berkey  spent  an  entire 
week  recentl.v,  hearing  the  injunction  cases 
in  Somerset  County  against  the  U.  M.  W., 
instituted  by  the  Berwinrt-White  Coal  Co.. 
and  other  operators.  Attorney  Percy  Allen 
Rose  of  Johnstown  represented  the  Windber 
compan.v,  while  John  J.  Kinter  represented 
the    U.   M.    W. 

The  Hillman  Coal  4  Coke  Co.  is  making 
use  of  the  strike  period  to  complete  the 
change  at  the  Isabella  plant  at  Hillcoke 
from  making  its  own  jiower  to  purchased 
power,  dispensing  with  all  the  steam 
equipment. 

Tlie  Arrow  Coal  Mining:  Co.  has  notified 
the  State  Department  at  Harrisburg  of 
an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from 
$50,000  to  $500,000  :  S.  A.  Gilmore,  Alle- 
gheny County,  is  president. 


TENNESSEE 
The  Roarh  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  Oneida, 
will  open  workings  in  two  seams,  the  Blue 
Gem  and  the  Jellico  with  an  average  total 
daily  output  of  3.000  tons.  Work  on  the 
new  mines  will  be  rapidly  pushed  to  com- 
pletion. The  company  will  build  a  modern 
town   at    P..oach   Creek. 


VIRGINIA 

W.  A.  Benjamin  of  Philadelphia,  alleged 
to  have  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
-Ameriean  Fuel  Co.,  which  operated  with 
headquarters  in  Staunton  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1920,  has  been  indicted  for 
grand  larceny  by  the  grand  jury  in  Circuit 
Court  at  Staunton.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  sweeping  indictments  of  Ben- 
jamin's associates,  several  of  whom  were 
Staunton  men,  by  a  special  grand  jurv. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  $200,000  worth  of 
capital  stock  sold  by  promoters  of  the  com- 
pany was  diverted  by  Benjamin  and  his 
associates  for  their  own  purposes.  It  is 
further  chareed  that  they  obtained  stock 
subscriptions  on  the  claim  that  the  com- 
pany owned  the  title  to  valuable  coal  lands 
in  West  Virginia,  a  claim  later  found  to  be 
false. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

William  MrKell.  president  of  the  Mc- 
Kell  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  has  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Building  Commis- 
sion of  West  Virginia. 

A.  T.  Watson,  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co..  with  headquarters 
at  Fairmont  has  returned  from  an  Eastern 
business  trip. 

Tracts  aggregating  8.000  acres  of  coal 
across  the  river  from  Hinton.  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction .  of  Glade  Creek 
with  New  River,  have  been  purchased  from 
different  owners  b.v  the  Eastern  Coal  & 
Mining  Co..  a  Baltimore  corporation,  which 
plans  development  on  a  large  scale.  "The 
purchase   price   aggregated    $600,000. 


Announcement  of  a  semi-official  nature 
was  made  during  the  latter  part  of  May 
that  Mines  Nos.  3  and  4  of  the  New  River  & 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  at  Minden,  would  re- 
sume operations  on  June  1  and  that  the 
services  of  about  300  men  would  be  utilized. 

The  company's  Weirwood  plant  overlooks 
Willis  Branch  and  some  of  those  who 
formerly  worked  at  Weirwood  are  charged 
with  complicity  in  attacks  on  the  Willis 
Branch  Coal  Co.  property. 

On  May  24  the  high-power  transmission 
line  tower  of  the  Virginian  Power  Co.,  at 
Elverton,  where  the  mines  of  the  Beurv 
interests  operate,  was  blown  over  by  dyna"- 
mite  and  for  a  time  eight  coal  companies 
were  out  of  commission  because  of  lack 
of  power.  State  police  and  blood  hounds 
taking  up  the  trail,  arrested  George 
Haynes,   a  miner  of  Gatewood. 

The  Betty  mine  of  the  .Stone  &  .Scott  Coal 
Co.  at  the  outset  of  the  ninth  week  of  the 
strike  was  being  heavily  picketed  by  strik- 
ing miners  from  Monongah  and  Norway, 
in  the  Fairmont  field.  One  effect  of  the 
picketing  in  force  was  to  deter  many  of 
the  men  from  reporting.  The  sheriff  and 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Monongalia  County 
made  an  investigation,  the  latter  reporting 
that  the  strikers  were  not  encroaching  up- 
on company  property.  The  company  ap- 
plied to  the  governor  during  the  last  week 
of  May  for  protection,  asking  that  a  de- 
tachment of  state  police  be  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  mine.  This  request  was  re- 
sisted by  the  prosecuting  attorney  who  said 
county  officials  were  capable  of  handling 
the  situation. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

George  II.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the 
ilaynard  Coal  Co.,  in  the  southern  Ohio 
field,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  himself 
in  the  National  Coal  Association  by  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  and  other 
operator  associations  in  that  district.  The 
Eastern  Ohio  field  is  represented  by  S.  H. 
Rabbins,  of  Cleveland,  while  Michael  Gal- 
lagher, of  Cleveland,  is  a  director  at  large. 
The  construction  of  the  Miami  and  Lake 
Erie  Canal  between  Toledo  and  Cincinnati, 
with  a  branch  from  Defiance  connecting 
Lake  Michigan,  was  advocated  by  Repre- 
sentative Thompson.  Ohio,  in  a  speech, 
in  the  interest  of  securing  cheaper  coal. 
He  said  that  coal  could  be  transported 
through  the  canal  from  Cincinnati  to  To- 
ledo for  29c.  a  ton  and  that  the  canal  would 
save  from  $4   to   $6  a  ton  on  coal. 

The  fuel  appropriation  for  the  Arm.v  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1  is  increased  "from 
$3,000,000  to  $3,500,000  by  the  Senate  ap- 
propriations committee  in  reporting  the  War 
Department  appropriation  bill. 

In  a  decision  by  Justice  Holmes,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  set  aside  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  a  case  brought  by  the  8anta 
Fe  Pacifle  Railroad,  involving  Western  coal 
lands.  Lands  selected  by  the  railroad  in 
place  of  an  original  grant  were  held  by 
the  Interior  Department  to  be  more  valu- 
able as  coal  lands  than  the  original  lands, 
although  both  tracts  were  coal  lands.  The 
Interior  Department  declined  to  approve 
the  selection  of  the  lands  by  the  railroad, 
holding  that  the  term  "quality"  under  the 
law  was  as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  and 
not  the  land.  The  railroad  contended  that 
quality  meant  kind  and  not  value  and  that 
as  both  the  base  and  lieu  lands  were  coal 
lands  they  were  equal  in  quality  and  the 
Department's  refusal  to  approve  its  selec- 
tions was  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  discre- 
tion. The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
upheld  the  Interior  Deijartment  in  its  in- 
terpretation as  to  the  value  of  the  lands; 
the  Supreme  Court,  however,  reversed  the 
decision,  giving  title  to  the  railroad  to  the 
second  location   of  lands  in  question. 

In  opinions  by  Justice  Holmes  the  fiited 
States  Supreme  Court  he  decided  against 
the  MorrisYlale  and  Pinehlll  Coal  companies 
in  their  cases  from  the  court  of  claims  con- 
tending for  prices  in  excess  of  those  fixed 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  during  the  war. 
The  Morrisdale  company  had  asked  for 
recovery  from  the  government  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  per  ton  for  coal 
diverted  by  the  administration  and  coal 
previously  sold  under  contract  at  higher 
prices.  The  Pinehill  company  asked  for 
the  difCer.nee  between  the  maximum  price 
per  ton  of  coal  fi.xed  by  the  Lever  Law  and 
the  price  it  could  have  received  had  the 
government  not  interfered.  The  court  of 
claims  rejected  the  claims  of  the  companies 
on  the  ground  that  the  Lever  Law,  fixing 
prices,  did  not  obligate  the  government  to 
pay  coal  interests  the  difference  between 
the  government  fixed  prices  and  prices 
which  could  have  otherwise  been  obtained. 
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In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  VirKinia 
Boa!  Operators'  Assotiation  of  Fhiladelphia 

lUege  prejudicial  and  preferential  rates  on 
joal  from  mines  in  the  Appalachia  group 
!n  Virginia  and  Kentucky  as  compared  with 
rates  from  Harlan   County,  Ky. 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  railroads  to 
establish  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in  Illi- 
nois in  Groups  1  and  2  named  in  th^^ 
Missouri  Pacific  R.R.  tariff ;  in  Group  i 
named  in  the  Illinois  Central  tariff  ;  and  in 
Group  C  named  in  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  tariff,  to  stations  on  the  Butler 
County  R.R.,  via  Tliebes.  III.,  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Ry.,  and  Piggott,  Ark.,  the 
same  as  rates  in  effect  from  and  to  the 
same  points  via  Thebes,  111.,  and  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Ry. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  Peerless 
"White  Lime  Co..  alleges  unreasonable  rates 
on  coal  from  mines  in  Illinois  to  St.  Gene- 
vieve and  Mosher,   Mo. 

The  Gulf  Coal  Co..  of  Tams,  W.  A'a., 
alleges  unreasonable  rates  and  regulations 
in  connection  with  the  transportation  of 
coal  from  Hot  Coal.  \\».  Va.,  and  requests 
rates  on   the  New   River  district  basis. 

The  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Coni- 
meree.  of  Indianapolis,  in  a  complaint  to 
the  I.  C.  C.  alleges  unreasonable  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  Ohio  district  Xo.  8 
and  Inner  Crescent  groups  to  Terre  Haute 
and  other  points  in   Indiana. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corporation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission decides  that  the  rates  on  rock  or 
shale  dust  from  West  Frankfort,  111.,  to 
Christopher  and  Sesser,  111.,  during  Fed- 
eral   control    were   unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants*  Association  an  I.  C.  C. 
examiner  recommends  that  the  rules,  regu- 
lations and  practices  of  the  B.  &  O.  and 
other  railroads  covering  the  transportation 
of  hard  and  soft  coal  and  coke  and  rates 
applicable  thereto  are  not  unreasonable  or 
unlawful. 

The  West  Kentucky  Coal  Bureau  in  a 
complaint  to  the  commi-ssion  alleges  un- 
reasonable rates  on  coal  from  mines  on  the 
L.  &  N.  in  western  Kentucky  to  points  in 
the  North  and  Northwest  because  of  the 
absence  of  through  joint  rates.  The  com- 
mission is  requested  to  establish  rates 
which  shall  not  exceed  those  from  mines  in 
southern   Illinois  by   inore   than   25c.   a  ton. 

The  Tnffli  Bros.  Pisr  Iron  &  Coke  Co.,  of 
St.  Louis,  in  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C. 
alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  coke  front 
Indianapolis  to  Marshalltown,   la. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Menominee, 
Mirh.,  has  petitioned  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  a  permanent  injunction  re- 
stricting enforcement  of  the  order  of  the 
Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  reducing 
freight  rates  on  coal  shipped  from  Lake 
ports  in  Wisconsin  to  points  within  the 
state.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  order 
discriminates  against  out-of-state  coal  men 
who  are  forced  to  pay  higher  rates  on 
coal  from  points  across  the  borders  of  their 
states.  It  is  also  held  that  the  order  is  in 
violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  pro- 
vision of  the  federal  constitution.  The 
order  went  into   effect   May    10. 

It  is  reported  from  division  headquar- 
ters of  the  Southern  Railway,  at  Knoxville. 
Tenn.,  that  the  company  has  placed  con- 
tracts for  20  additional  locomotives,  5,390 
freight  cars,  500  auto  ears  and  250 
cabooses,  the  cars  to  be  of  all-steel  con- 
struction except  the  cabooses,  which  will 
have    steel    underframe    construction. 


Recent  Patents 


I>raft       Device       for       Mining       Machines 

Thomas  E.  Prav.  Chicago.  111.,  assignor  to 
the  Goodman  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  1.411,- 
932.  April  4.  1922.  Filed  Nov.  20,  1920  ; 
serial  No.  425,655. 

Rotary  Drill  Cutter.  Howard  R.  Hughes. 
Houston,  Texas,  1,412.003.  ,4.pril  4,  1922. 
Piled  Oct.  2S.  1920;  serial  No.  420.257. 

Coal  Masher  and  Separator.  AVilliam  P. 
Martin.  Wormlevsburg.  Pa..  1,412.291. 
April  11.  1922.  Filed  Sept.  12,  1921  ;  serial 
No.   500,101. 

Socket  for  Miners'  Drills.  Peter  J.  Des- 
selle.  Weir.  Kan.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Frank  Clegg.  Weir.  Kan.,  1.412,676.  April 
11.  1922.  Filed  Nov.  9,  1920;  serial  No. 
422. sn9. 


( Oal-Loading        .Vpparutus.  John        H. 

Miller.  MacDunn.  W.  Va.,  1.411,928.  April 
4.  1922.  Filed  Nov.  16,  1920;  serial  No. 
424,399. 

lifiniBK-Maehlne  Tnjek.  Frank  Cartlidge. 
Claremont.  N.  H.,  assigner  to  Sullivan 
Machinery  Co.,  1,401,759.  Dec.  27,  1921. 
Filed  Oct.   10,   1917;  serial  No.    195,754. 

CoupllBK  for  Mine  Cars.  Joseph  E.  Duke, 
Birmingham,  Ala..  1.4»1.89».  Dec.  27.  1921. 
Filed  March  29,  1921  ;  serial  No.   456,580. 

Clamahell  Machine.  Edwin  J.  Armstrong, 
Erie,  Pa.,  asignor  to  Ball  Engine  Co.,  Erie, 
Pa.,  1.401,  951.  Jan.  3,  1922.  Filed  Dec. 
«,   1916;  serial  No.   135,330. 

Flotation  Machine.  John  T.  Shlmmln  and 
Clyde  E.  Bushnell,  Butte,  Mont.,  1,402,099. 
Jan.  3,  1922.  Filed  Jan.  J5,  1917;  serial 
No.    144,492. 

.\pparatui!  for  Coklnc  Coal.  Claude  M. 
Garland,  Chicago,  111.,  1,4112,413.  Jan.  3. 
1922.  Filed  Dec.  22,  1917;  serial  No. 
lut,i4e. 

Coal  Briquet  and  Process  of  Manufac- 
turing the  Same.  Charles  M.  Machold, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  1.404,869.  Jan.  31.  1922. 
Filed  Jan,   28,   1921  ;    serial  No.    440,746. 

BurTeylny  Instrument.  John  P.  Shaw, 
Goedgevonden,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
1,405,017.  Jan.  31,  1922.  Filed  March  29, 
1921;    serial    No.    456,647. 

Drill  Sharpener.  Wade  H.  Wineman. 
Chicago.  111.,  assignor  to  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  1,405,0X4.  Jan.  31,  1922. 
Filed  May   6,    1919;   serial   No.    295,061. 

Operating  MechanUm  for  Mine-Shaft 
Duors.  Harry  F.  Kohler,  Dunlo.  Pa., 
1,403,420.  Jan.  10,  1922.  Filed  Apr.  26. 
1921  ;    serial   No.    464,677. 

Mlnint  Machine.  Albert  Ball,  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  assignor  to  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus.  Ohio.  1.403.829.  Jan.  17.  1922. 
Filed   March   12,    1910,    serial   No.    548.856. 

Ruaniar  Gear  for  Mine  Cars.  Robert  D. 
Scott  and  John  G.  Cadwell,  Roslyn.  Wash.. 
1.403. 872.  Jan.  17,  1922.  Filed  Nov.  19. 
1921  ;    serial    No.    516.348. 


Association  Activities 

Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  Association 

of  West  Virginia 

In  response  to  a  call  issued  by  President 
E.  E.  White,  a  meeting  of  that  association 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  30. 
Although  no  announcement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  made,  it  is  believed  that 
consideration  was  given  informally  to  the 
recent  suggestion  of  Secretary  Hoover  as  to 
prices.  Among  those  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  in  "Washington  were  the  following: 
J.  C.  Sullivan.  W.  P.  Tams.  Prince  E.  Lillv, 
John  Laing,  Alex  Laing,  F.  M.  Lee,  C.  H. 
Mead,  P.  M.  Snvder,  D.  H.  Frazier,  W,  B. 
Beale.  A.  F.  Leckie.  W.  H.  Ruby,  J.  B. 
Clifton,  Justus  Collins,  Edward  E.  White. 
C.  R.  Stahl.  Fred  G.  Wood,  Richard  Hewitt, 
T.  O.  Deaumer,  J.  C.  Hindslev,  J.  C.  Pack, 
P.  C.  Lvnch.  C.  L.  Goodwin.  Harvev  H. 
Morris.  G.  W.  Craft,  L,  R.  Taylor.  E.  C. 
Minter.  W.  A.  Phillips,  J.  E.  Jones,  Carl 
Scholz,  A.  Z.  Litz,  W.  Gaston  Caperton, 
G  H.  Caperton.  Enoch  Ellison.  A.  J.  King 
and  George  Wolfe. 


Trade  Literature 


The  Esterline-AnKus  Co..  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  issued  a  four-page  folder.  Bulle- 
tin 322.  descriptive  of  its  meters,  trans- 
formers and  recorders. 

Caterpillars  for  Railroad-Type  Shovels — 
The  Bucyrus  Co.,  South  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
A  short  announcement  that  the  company  is 
I)repared  to  equip  all  sizes  of  railroad-type 
shovels  with  caterpillar  traction  and  de- 
scribing the  principle  advantages  of  this 
installation. 

Scovell,  Wellington  &  Co..  accountants 
and  engineers,  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
have  compiled  a  special  list  of  "Selected 
Professional  and  Business  Books."  The 
books  are  grouped  under  the  leads:  General 
Accounting,  Auditing,  Banking.  Municipali- 
ties, Other  .\pplied  .Accounting.  Cost  Ac- 
counting. Indu.strial  Engineering.  Employers 
&  Employees.  Depreciation  and  Valuation, 
Commercial  Law,  Economics.  General  Busi- 
ness, Advertising  and  Selling,  and  Hand, 
hooks. 

Forty  Tears  of  ProitresB.  .\n  announce- 
ment by  the  Heine  Boiler  Co..  telling  of  its 
change  of  name  and  describing  some  of  its 
new  developments  in  boiler  design.  Illus- 
trated. 


Portable  Klectric  Drills.  The  Black  & 
Decker  Mfg  Co..  Baltimore.  Md.  Pp.  18  ; 
3i  X  6  in.  ;  illustrated.  Describes  not  only 
portable  electric  drills  but  also  post  and 
bench  drill  stands,  portable  electric  grinder, 
safety  cleaning  machine  and  electric  valve 
grinder. 

Whitney  Free  Floating  Couplinir.  Kay 
Mfg.  Co.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  Pp.  8  ;  6  x  9  in  ; 
illustrated.  Describes  types  of  couplings, 
with  insert  of   price-list. 

Stoever  Pi.ie  Machines.  Treadwell  En- 
gineering Co.,  Easton.  Pa  Pp.  16  ;  8J  x  11 
in.  ;  illustrated.  The  different  sizes  of  the 
machine  are  described,  together  with  their 
component    parts. — Advertiser. 

I.opnlco  Pulverized  Fuel  System  for  toco- 
motives.  Combustion  Engineering  Corpor- 
ation. New  York  City.  Pp.  30  ;  6  x  9  in.  ; 
illustrated  Among  other  interesting  facts 
regarding  locomotives  equipped  with  the 
Lopulco  s.\'stem.  are  tests  on  different  rail- 
roads where  the  locomotives  have  been 
equipped    with    this   system. — .\dvertiser. 


Obituary 


^Valter  Scott  Bogle,  70.  pioneer  Chicago 
co*l  merchant  and  one  of  the  principal  In- 
diana coal  operators,  died  recently  when 
he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  as  he  waited 
in  his  home  at  Chicago  for  his  automobile 
to  take  him  to  his  office.  Mr.  Bogle  sjient 
55  years  in  the  coal  business,  first  employed 
by  his  father  in  a  Chicago  retail  yard,  then 
as  his  father's  partner  in  D.  Bogle  &  Son. 
later  as  an  owner  in  King  &  Bogle,  as 
the  Chicago  representative  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Canal  Co..  as  a  factor  in  the 
Crescent  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  and  finally  as 
the  principal  member  of  W.  S.  Bogle  &  Co.. 
of    Chicago. 

Asa  Lyman  Hoyt.  a  local  retail  coal 
dealer  and  lumberman,  age  forty-five  years, 
died  recently  after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr. 
Hoyt  had  been  engaged  in  the  coal  business 
in  Birmingham  for  a  long  while  and  had  a 
wide  acquaintance. 

Samuel  T.  Oldham,  superintendent  of  the 
Ebensburg  Coal  Co..  died  recently  in  a 
Colver,  Pa  ,  hospital.  Death  was  due  to 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Oldham  first  located  at 
Osceola  Mills.  Pa.  He  has  been  in  the 
coal  mining  business  for  25  years.  He  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Ebensburg 
company   in    1916. 

Samuel  M.  Holtzman.  of  Ft.  Wayne,  vice- 
president  of  the  Alaska  Coal  Co.  died  re- 
cently in  a  Ft.  Wayne  hospital  as  a  re- 
sult of  injuries  received  a  few  days 
previous  when  run  down  by  an  automobile. 
He  was  56  years  old  and  had  been  en- 
gaged in  business  many  years. 


Coming  Meetings 


C  dorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary,  P.  O.  Sandstrora, 
Boston  Building,   Denver,   CoL 

American  Society  for  Testing  Material" 
will  hold  its  twentv-flfth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1,  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N,  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  Rittenhouse.  Engineers'  Club 
BIdg..  PhiladelDhla.  Pa. 

The  twentv-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers'  .Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Highland.  Delavan  Lake,  Delavan, 
Wis.,  June  13,  14,  15,  Secretary  I.  L. 
Runyan,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Tnstitnte  of  Chemical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  summer  meeting  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Can  .  June  19-22.  with  headquarters 
at  the  Clifton  Hotel.  Secretary.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sonthwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators 
Association  will  meet  June  13  at  519  Keilh 
&  Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Secretary. 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson.  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Illinois  Mining  Institute  is  holding  its 
summer  meeting  June  8,  9  and  10  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  boat  leaving  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  on  June  8.  Secretary.  Martin  Bolt. 
Springfield,    111. 

Mine  Inspectors'  Instilnte  of  the  United 
States  of  .\nierica  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  Julv  11.  12  and  13  at  Chicago,  III. 
Secretary.  J.  W.  Paul.  4800  Forbes  St.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Announcement  regarding 
headquarters  will  be  made   later. 
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Interpreting  the  Coronado  Decision 

OPINION  on  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Coronado  case  last 
week  varies.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  "No 
new  principle  is  embodied  in  the  .  .  .  decision 
that  labor-union  funds  ai-e  assessable  for  damages." 
The  Post  seeks  to  find  some  aspect  of  victory  for  the 
labor  unions  in  this  decision  and  locates  it  in  the 
"ruling  that  they  [the  national  unions]  are  not  liable 
for  local  action  which  they  did  not  incite." 

The  New  York  Times,  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
this  the  "first  case  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  unin- 
corporated unions  are  responsible  to  the  law,"  the 
Danbury  hatters  case  having  been  the  first  in  which  it 
was  held  that  individual  unionists  are  answerable  with 
their  persons  and  property   for  unlawful  conduct. 

"It  is  sound  social  and  legal  philosophy  which  re- 
quires that  responsibility  go  hand  in  hand  with  power," 
according  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which 
adds:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  Supreme  Court's  stand 
Which  can  be  reasonably  construed  as  discrimination 
against  labor."  The  Herald  concludes  that  "the  very 
big  thing;  is  that  everybody  now  knows  where  labor 
unions,  labor  individuals  and  all  stand  in  respect  of 
these  laws  of  the  nation." 

Labor  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  decision.  Mr. 
Gompers  is  credited  with  the  statement  that  "this  deci- 
sion, which  comes  as  a  climax  of  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  ...  is  a  blow  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  organized  labor  movement  in  Amer- 
ica." For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  federal 
decisions,  he  said,  "the  court  has  laid  down  the  principle 
that  a  voluntary  organization,  not  instituted  for  profit, 
is  liable  for  damages  for  any  act  committed  by  one  of 
its  members,  or  groups  of  members,  no  matter  how  far 
related  they  may  be  in  distance  or  supervision." 
Senator  Lafollette  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  "the  court  went  out  of  its  way  to 
change  the  law  as  it  has  existed  in  this  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  government,  that  unincorporated 
associations,  such  as  are  involved  here,  could  not  be 
sued  as  an  entity."  Although  the  court  set  aside  the 
money  judgment  against  the  union,  he  thinks  the  deci- 
sion "is  the  most  ominous  in  what  it  foreshadows  for 
the  future  of  the  union-labor  movement  in  this 
country." 

Samuel  Untermyer  considers  the  decision  merely  an 
extension  of  the  precedent  in  the  Danbury  hatters 
case  and  liolds  tliat  it  was  "logically  and  reasonably 
certain  that  this  principle  would  be  extended  to  unin- 
corporated labor  unions."  He  advises  labor  unions  now 
to  incorporate  to  shield  the  individuals  from  personal 
liability,  "except  where  the  damages  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  the  direct  result  of  the  acts  of  individual 
members,  in  which  event  the  liability  would  be  limited 
1o  them."     He   adds   that   he   has   never   been   able  to 


understand  the  "intense  hostility  of  labor  unions  to  in- 
corporation.    Its  terrors  are  purely  imaginary." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  Neiis 
Service  of  June  10  says  editorially:  "The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  ruled  that  unincor- 
porated trade  unions  can  be  sued.  The  decision  means 
that  big  business  has  won  its  objective  in  its  long  cam- 
paign for  trade-union  incorporation." 

The  way  is  now  open,  it  seems,  for  employers  to 
hold  union  employees  to  their  contracts.  Suits  for 
damages  arising  from  strikes  in  violation  of  contract, 
such  as  have  characterized  the  coal  fields  in  the  Middle 
West,  may  now  be  pursued  with  some  prospect  of  hold- 
ing the  union  itself  liable.  It  has  been  a  stock  argu- 
ment of  the  miners'  union  against  incorporation  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  hold  it  liable  for  acts  of  individual 
members  the  selection  of  whom  is  the  consequence  of 
employment  by  the  operators  and  not  necessarily  of  the 
union's  choice.  The  answer  to  this,  of  course,  is  that 
if  a  man  employed  by  the  company  is  not  a  safe  risk 
for  the  union,  he  need  not  be  allowed  to  join.  Policing 
the  membership  is  within  the  power  of  the  union  if 
it  will  release  its  hold  on  the  check-off  and  the  closed 
shop.  Otherwise  it  must  hold  itself  liable  for  the  acts 
of  all  who  are  forced  to  become  members. 


Will  Retailers  Jeopardize 

Public  Confidence  in  Coal  Industry? 

THOSE  retail  dealers  who  have  registered  com- 
plaints wdth  members  of  Congress  against  the 
Hoover  plan  of  holding  down  coal  prices  are  either 
without  understanding  of  what  that  plan  has  accom- 
plished already  and  is  designed  to  do,  or  they  are 
making  a  case  before  the  public — their  customers — 
prior  to  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  situation. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  after  simmering 
throughout  April,  prices  took  a  sudden  precipitate 
upturn  early  in  May.  In  manner  of  development  and 
in  steepness  of  ascent  the  rise  was  in  every  way  com- 
parable to  that  of  May,  1920.  Whereas  at  the  instant 
of  such  a  market,  requirements  for  consumption  and 
demand  are  real  factors,  the  point  is  soon  reached 
where  fear  and  panic  rule.  Feverish  buying  in  a  wild 
scramble  for  coal  in  which  price  is  disregarded  and 
the  bidding  becomes  furious  is  a  certain  consequence 
of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  surround  a 
nmrket  as  that  now  with  us.  When,  in  the  middle  of 
May,  Mr.  Hoover  initiated  his  move  to  restrain  prices. 
New  England  and  the  Northwest  had  not  become  in- 
fected with  the  fear  of  shortage.  When  these  markets 
get  out  of  hand,  the  lid  is  off.  They  were  both  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  the  bidding  contest  when, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  government,  the  tide 
was  turned. 

The  steps  so  far  taken  to  hold  matters  in  check  have 
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in  no  wise  reduced  the  consumption  of  coal  or  increased 
the  output.  The  fundamental  statistical  facts  are  as 
they  were  when  the  market  was  starting  its  abrupt 
rise.  What,  then,  has  happened?  Nothing,  save  that 
public  confidence  has  been  restored.  It  cannot  even 
be  held  that  the  arbitrary  prices  are  holding  things 
down,  for  the  market  has  been  below  the  level  set  by 
Mr.  Hoover.  Production  is  well  below  actual  consump- 
tion, which  is  increasing.  Stocks  are  disappearing  and 
the  country  is  piling  up  a  future  demand  for  coal  that 
will  with  difficulty  be  assuaged  later  when  all  the  mines 
are  in  operation. 

The  position  of  those  retail  coal  dealers,  and  of  any 
jobbers  and  operators  as  well,  who  are  attempting  to 
sprag  the  wheels  is  calculated  to  destroy  confidence  in 
what  Mr.  Hoover  is  trying  to  do.  Remember  that  Mr. 
Hoover  is  the  first  government  official  since  Franklin 
K.  Lane  who  has  openly  expressed  his  confidence  in 
coal  men,  and  Mr.  Lane  did  not  get  away  with  it.  Let 
Mr.  Hoover  fail  in  his  efforts  and  the  coal  industry 
will  face  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  federal  regula- 
tion in  some  form. 


cover  is  provided  and  that  unless  the  coal  is  removed 
with  reasonable  promptness  that  casting  place  cannot 
be  found  and  stripping  must  soon  cease. 


Fitting  the  Industrial  Figure 

THE  art  of  fitting  does  not  consist  in  making  all 
parts  of  the  garment  fit  snug.  A  little  looseness  in 
places  meets  needs  which  movement  makes  necessary; 
but  where  shall  this  fullness  be? 

Without  professing  to  set  the  fashions  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  garments  of  the  coal  industry  before  long 
will  be  worn  full  where  they  have  been  loose  and  loose 
Where  they  have  been  worn  full.  We  have  hitherto 
been  generous  in  the  supply  of  man  power  for  mining 
and  skimping  in  all  other  kinds  of  man  power.  But 
with  the  advent  of  the  loader  came  the  necessity-  for 
changes  which  our  new-found  fashions  will  reflect. 

Walter  Calverly  senses  this  in  his  article  this  week. 
The  locomotive  is  to  be  in  attendance  oin  the  shovel — 
to  subordinate  its  efficiency  to  the  shovel's  needs.  The 
first  consideration  is  not  to  have  a  low  gathering  cost 
but  to  provide  for  the  prompt  removal  and  placement 
of  cars  alraost  regardless  of  cost.  However,  it  will  be 
possible  by  the  concentration  thus  resulting  to  make 
innumerable  economies  in  operation,  yes,  even  in  main- 
line haulage. 

The  bulk  of  "mining  work"  is  mining.  If  it  is  to  be 
done  by  men  who  are  paid  by  the  day,  the  operation  of 
mining  must  control  transportation.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  acquired  a  wuy  of  seeing  transportation  first,  last 
and  all  the  time.  With  a  new  method  of  loading  coal 
and  a  new  way  of  rewarding  those  that  load  it  and  with 
machines  that  entail  interest  and  depreciation  charges 
that  exceed  the  wage  costs  a  new  viewpoint  will  be 
taken.  In  a  sense  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  the  wages 
of  the  men  because  the  interest  and  depreciation  of  the 
machine  will  hide  all  other  considerations. 

An  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  ignore  labor  cost 
is  seen  in  somewhat  exaggerated  form  in  stripping 
operations  by  the  casting  method.  Were  it  not  for  two 
considerations  it  would  pay  to  continue  stripping  till 
the  job  was  completed  and  the  machine  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  place.  The  operator  could  afford 
to  overlook  the  temporary  lack  of  demand  for  coal. 
In  fact  some  do  already  with  some  limitations.  The 
two  unfortunate  circumstances  which  prevent  such 
steady  activity  till  the  stripping  is  done  are  that  an 
area  can  be  stripped  only  if  a  place  to  cast  the  displaced 


How  Much  Is  Invested  in  Coal? 

CAPITAL  investment  in  the  bituminous-coal  industry 
is  found  by  the  Fedei-al  Trade  Commission,  in  a 
recent  report  to  Congress,  to  be  in  round  numbers  one 
and  two-thirds  billions  of  dollars.  The  commission  con- 
siders that  without  deductions  for  capital  in  excess  land 
holdings  the  average  is  $3.12  per  ton  of  average  produc- 
tion (533,000,000  tons)  for  the  three  years  1918-20.  On 
the  same  basis  the  Census  returns  for  1919  show  tvvo 
billions  of  capital  and  an  average  of  $3.75  per  ton.  These 
figures  are  to  be  compared  with  those  taken  from  the 
income  tax  reports  of  operators  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  for  the  Robinson  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 
For  a  representative  portion  of  the  total  output  (and 
this  is  all  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  data  are 
presumed  to  cover)  the  Treasury's  figures,  which  were 
for  1918,  showed  $2.60  averaged  for  the  output  in  that 
year,  but  calculated  to  the  average  tonnage  for  the  three 
years  used  by  the  commission,  $2.85,  the  lowest  figure 
of  all. 

That  is,  for  31  per  cent  of  the  total  the  Treasury 
reports  $471,000,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  and  a 
half  billions,  against  the  Census  two  billions,  and  Trade 
Commission  one  and  two-thirds  billions.  The  Census 
is  the  only  report  that  pretends  to  cover  the  entire  in- 
dustry, but  its  returns,  as  stated  in  the  published 
reports,  "do  not  show  the  actual  amount  of  capital 
invested."  This  is  explained  by  saying  that  although 
the  data  as  to  capital  called  for  on  the  Census  schedules 
exclude  "securities  and  loans  representing  investments 
in  other  enterprises,"  the  "reports  received  in  respect 
to  capital,  however,  at  both  censuses,  have  in  so  many 
cases  been  defective  that  the  data  compiled  are  of  value 
only  as  indicating  general  conditions."  The  shortcom- 
ings of  these  data  are  explained  as  a  consequence  of 
defective  or  inadequate  accounting. 

The  apparent  disparity  between  the  averages  and 
totals  reported  by  the  Income  Tax  Bureau  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  mu.st  be  accounted  for  on 
other  grounds.  The  tax  bureau  figures  are  a  straight 
abulation,  presumably  before  extensive  or  complete 
xamination  and  revision  by  accountants.  The  failure 
of  proper  accounting  on  the  part  of  the  reporting  com- 
panies will  be  reflected  here  also,  for  this  lack  is  notor- 
ous  and  is  not  confined  to  the  coal  industry;  but  the 
discrepancy  is  on  the  other  side — the  total  is  too  low. 
Many  a  dollar  actually  invested  in  coal  and  plant  does 
not  show  here  because  it  is  "plowed  in"  profits  of  former 
years  and  the  books  of  the  reporting  company  have  not 
been  corrected  as  allowed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
government. 

The  Trade  Commission  made  a  serious  effort  at 
revision  of  returns  and  publishes  a  figure  somewhat 
above  that  of  the  tax  bureau  and  considerably  lower 
than  the  Census.  Both  because  it  falls  between  the 
other  estimates  and  because  it  is  the  result  of  a  studied 
effort  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  best  figure  for  in- 
vestment in  soft-coal  mining.  It  appears  significant 
that  despite  the  difference  in  totals  as  to  investment, 
the  commission  and  the  tax  bureau  disclose  the  same 
figure  of  18  per  cent  as  the  average  return  on  investment 
for  the  year  1918,  Ijefore  deductions  of  federal  taxes. 
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Overcast    Has     Explosion     Doors  — 
Underground  Workshops  Made  Fire- 
proof— Cars  Dispatched  by  Telephone 

By  a.  F.  Brosky  ■ 

Pittsburgh.  Ph. 

■HKP'P^^ 

HH^H 

THE  Ford  Collieries  Co.  has  three  operations — the 
Benjamin,  the  Berry,  and  the  Francis  mines — all 
located  at  Curtisville,  Pa.,  fifteen  miles  northeast 
of  Pittsburgh.  Before  the  strike  the  first  two  develop- 
ments worked  six  days  a  week,  but  the  last  named,  the 
Francis  Mine,  has  not  operated  since  January.  Advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  prolonged  inactivity  at  this 
mine  to  put  company  men  to  work  on  a  general  renova- 
tion of  the  underground  workings.  Entries  have  been 
cleared  of  fallen  rock,  timbers  replaced,  where  neces- 
sary, and  work  of  a  similar  nature  performed.  All 
equipment  has  been  completely  overhauled,  so  that 
when  a  turn  for  the  better  does  come,  operation  may 
not  be  interrupted  by  either  petty  or  serious  break-" 
downs.  Thus  the  mine  pumps,  one  at  a  time,  have  been 
brought  to  the  surface  to  be  carefully  repaired  in  the 
machine   shop. 

A  change  in  the  ventilation  system  has  been  planned. 
In  accordance  therewith  many  new  brattices  and  stop- 
pings and  one  overcast  recently  have  been  erected.  This 
overcast  has  at  least  one  detail  of  construction  not  fre- 
quently encountered.  This  is  the  insertion  of  a  doorway 
in  one  of  the  side  walls.  These  walls  are  of  concrete  and 
22  in.  thick.  They  are  surmounted  by  a  roof  formed 
by  40-lb,  I-beams  on  the  adjoining  flanges  of  which 
rest  ordinary  rough  bricks,  laid  with  their  long  axes 
perpendicular  to  the  beams,  which  are  set  on  approxi- 


PU.UP   BROUGHT    TO    SURFACE    1-OK    HEPAIR 

The  mine  pumps  wci-e  bi'ought  one  at  a  time  to  the  surfaci!  to 
be  repaired.  Note  the  guard  made  of  heavy  steel  mesh  bolted  to 
a  light  band-steel  frame  by  which  the  otherwise_exposed  gears 
are  protected. 
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mately  10-in.  centers.  The  doorway  is  an  opening  of 
about  3  X  4i  ft.  The  frame  is  of  wood,  as  are  also 
the  two  doors,  which  are  built  up  of  1-in,  stuff.  Mr. 
Mathewson,  mine  foreman,  saw  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding easy  access  from  one  cross  entry  to  the  other. 
These  doors,  while  sturdy  enough  to  prevent  leakage 
of  the  air  currents,  are  frail  enough  to  provide  an  easy 
vent  for  the  force  of  an  explosion,  should  one  occur. 
Such  a  provision  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  wrecking 
of  the  overcast.  This  might  be  completely  shattered, 
if  constructed  rigidly. 

At  a  point  convenient  to  the  two  main  sections  of  the 
mine  has  been  placed  a  small  electrical  repair  and  stor- 
age room,  measuring  approximately  20  x  30  ft.  The 
closing  wall,  extending  along  the  entry,  is  of  hollow 
tile,  plastered  with  cement  both  inside  and  out.  The 
interior  walls  and  coal  roof  also  have  been  well 
plastered  with  cement,  after  which  the  whole  interior 
was  whitewashed  to  facilitate  illumination.  Entrance 
is  gained  through  a  steel  door,  thus  rendering  the  room 
practically  fireproof. 

Work  Benches  Concrete  and  Wholly  Fireproof 

Poured  concrete  work  benches  extend  along  two  sides 
of  the  room.  These  are  provided  with  numerous 
bunkers  or  containers  which  may  be  used  for  storing 
equipment  or  parts.  In  this  small  shop  minor  elec- 
trical repairs  are  performed  such  as  switches  or  tele- 
phones require.  Possibly  the  greatest  advantage  this 
shop  possesses  is  its  storage  facilities. 

The  stored  material  includes  bonds,  lamps,  wires, 
switches  and  insulators.  In  many  instances  such  mate- 
rial within  a  mine  is  kept  in  manholes  or  somewhere 
else  convenient  to  the  workmen.  In  this  way  it  not 
infrequently  is  scattered  throughout  the  entire  work- 
ings, no  record  is  kept  of  its  whereabouts,  and  it  some- 
times is  forgotten  so  completely  that  it  lies  unused 
until  someone  accidentally  stumbles  upon  it.  This  re- 
pair room  was  built  by  a  company  man  at  odd  times 
when  other  duties  did  not  require  his  attention. 

Fifteen  telephones  are  placed  at  various  points 
throughout  the  mine.  At  the  main  bottom  is  located  a 
central  telephone  station  or  exchange  in  charge  of  a 
dispatcher,  who  directs  all  haulage  traffic  throughout 
the  operation.  The  equipment  thus  controlled  includes 
two  13-ton  and  eleven  6-ton  locomotives.  The  tele- 
phones serve  an  additional  purpose  besides  that  of 
directing  the  locomotives — they  provide  a  means  for 
transmitting  the  daily  records  of  each  locomotive  crew. 
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ailNE    AJIBULAXCK    AT    POIiTAL   OF    FRAXCIS    MISK 

Time  is  an  important  element  in  mine-rescue  woi'k.  In  itself 
a  locomotive  summoned  by  telephone  from  the  motor  barn  and 
given  right  of  vray  by  telephonic  dispatching  service,  this  am- 
bulance arrives  promptly  and  removes  the  man  from  the  mine 
with  celerity  and  relative   comfort. 

As  an  example  of  this  use,  suppose  that  a.  large  loco- 
motive drops  a  trip  of  empit-ies  in  one  of  the  main  sec- 
tions and  picks  up  a  loaded  trip.  The  motorman,  be- 
fore leaving,  is  required  to  telephone  to  the  dispatcher, 
that  he  may  be  given  right  of  way  to  the  main  bottom. 
Suppose  that,  soon  after  his  departure,  a  gathering 
locomotive  pulls  into  the  storage  track  with  a  string  of 
loads.  The  motorman  of  the  smaller  locomotive  com- 
municates with  the  dispatcher,  giving  the  number  of 
loaded  cars  he  has  run  into  the  siding.  The  dispatcher 
then  instructs  the  motorman  of  one  of  the  main  haul- 
age locomotives  as  to  the  number  of  empties  he  shall 
leave  at  this  parting  and  at  other  given  points. 

Careful  Records  Are  Kept 

The  dispatcher  makes  a  record,  on  a  large  tally 
board,  of  the  number  of  loaded  cars  gathered  and  the 
number  of  empties  dropped,  together  with  the  location 
of  each  trip  of  the  respective  motors.  Records  are  thus 
kept  of  the  individual  trips  of  the  several  locomotives. 
Those  of  the  two  large  haulage  motors  are  made  when 
they  pull  into  or  out  of  the  main  bottom.  Each  crev.- 
must  make  out  a  daily  report  covering  its  individual 
trips  and  the  total  for  each  day,  to  be  checked  against 
the  report  of  the  dispatcher.     This  latter  is  a  duplicate 


of  the  tally  values,  totaled  and  presented  in  proper 
arrangement. 

At  the  slope  bottom  an  emergency  station  of  unusual 
construction  is  located.  This  houses  a  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus mounted  upon  a  car  truck,  also  a  motor 
ambulance.  The  interior  of  the  station,  which  is  a 
clean-cut  cement-plastered  whitewashed  and  well-lighted 
room,  contains  nothing  but  the  two  emergency  outfits 
together  with  the  tracks  upon  which  they  stand.  This 
barren  but  extremely  orderly  arrangement  facilitates 
the  quick  departure  of  either  or  both  of  the  two  emer- 
gency machines  in  case  of  accident. 

The  company  has  one  motor  ambulance  at  each  of  its 
three  mines.  All  three  were  built  by  the  machinists 
and  blacksmiths  at  the  respective  operations  during 
spare  time,  or,  rather,  that  not  otherwise  occupied. 
Each  is  built  on  the  chassis  of  a,  small-tonnage  locomo- 
tive. The  body  is  constructed  of  light  steel  plate,  cut 
to  size,  bent  and  riveted  in  the  machine  shop. 

Such  an  ambulance  is  a  highly  efficient  means  of 
removing  injured  men  to  the  surface  with  a  dispatch 
not  possible  with  the  means  commonly  employed.  The 
discoverer  of  an  injured  man  hastens  to  the  nearest 
telephone  and  calls  the  motor  barn,  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  emergency  station.     A  crew  to  man  the  ambulance 


A  COXCRETE   OVERCAST   WITH  AX  EXI'H'il-:. 


This  door  serves  also  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
cross-entries.  Some  place  has  to  be  found  throu§:h  which  to  pass 
from  the  intake  to  the  return,  and  the  door  provides  for  this  and 
as  a  relief  valve  in  case  of  an  e.KpIosion. 

is  always  available  during  working  hours,  as  the  com- 
pany employs  a  large  number  of  men  certified  in  mine 
rescue  and  first  aid. 

The  ambulance  is  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
the  proposed  route  of  travel  being  cleared  of  traffic  by 
telephone.  The  crew  on  reaching  the  injured  man  is 
able  to  administer  first-aid  treatment  to  the  patient,  as 
the  supply  of  material  for  this  purpose  in  the  ambu- 
lance is  complete.  The  injured  man  is  then  placed 
on  a  stretcher,  lifted  to  the  ambulance,  and  rushed  to 
the  surface. 


SHAFT  DOTTOM  ON  SIDE  FOR  LOADED  CARS 

Here  the  arrangement  is  unusual.  The  double  track  on  tbr 
load  side  extends  but  a  few  feet  from  the  cage  landing.  Loads 
are  weiglied  by  an  automatic  self-recording  si  ale.  Cars  arc  turned 
alternately  to  cither  cage  by  means  of  silf-acting  switch,  the 
method  of  operation  of  which  can  be  noted   in  the  illustration. 


At  THE  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  experiment  station  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  tests  have  been  made  in  a  small  gal- 
lery to  obtain  comparative  data  as  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
methane  and  gasoline  for  the  contemplated  research  as  to 
the  safety  of  motors  in  gasoline  vapors.  Permissible  equip- 
ment, wliich  has  been  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
more  carefully  inspected  by  the  manufacturer,  rather  than 
"flame-proof"  equipment,  should  be  required  in  all  gaseous 
mines  or  gaseous  sections  of  mines,  and  the  use  of  any 
other  should  be  discouraged. 
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Give  Each  Mechanical  Loader  Its  Locomotive  and  Spend 
A  Trifle  on  Haulage  to  Save  Much  on  Mining  Cost 

Prepare  Section  of  Mine  for  Exclusive  Use  of  Shovel — Provide  Parting 
for  One  Car  or  More,  Sixty  Feet  or  Less  Behind  Shovel — Mechanical 
Loaders    Will    Lower    Almost    All     Costs,    Even     Main    Haulage 

By  W.  R.  Calverley'-- 

i'ittsburgli.  Pa. 


FOR  many  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise 
a  machine  to  load  coal  in  the  mines,  thus  effecting 
a  saving  in  manual  labor.  It  is  noticeable,  too, 
upon  careful  investigation,  that  most  of  the  machines 
with  which  we  have  been  experimtenting  have  been  the 
handiwork  of  men  who  were  not  mining  men  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  this  is  largely  the  reason  why 
the  machines  do  not  meet  the  expectation  of  their 
designers,  for  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  in  put- 
ting these  machines  into  operation  for  which  men 
unfamiliar  with  mining  conditions  cannot  possibly 
provide. 

It  would  seem  logical  for  anyone  who  is  seeking  to 
develop  a  nr^achine  to  have  the  advice  of,  and  to  act 
upon  the  suggestions  offered  by,  men  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  mining  and  who  at  the  same  time 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  a  machine  having 
possibilities  of  becoming  a  commercial  success.  There 
is  a  field  for  such  machines,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
ultimiately  we  shall  have  a  loader  that  will  yield  the 
desired  results. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  set  before  us  the  problem 
of  removing  the  loaded  cars  from  the  machine  with  the 
least  delay  possible  and  find  a  way  to  keep  the  machine 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  continuous  opei-ation.  I  have 
seen  several  machines  that  would  load  a  car  up  very 
quickly,  but  so  many  minutes  would  elapse  in  getting 
the  loaded  car  away  and  the  empty  one  in  its  place 
that  the  advantage  was  largely  or  even  wholly  lost. 

Hitherto  this  has  been  the  serious  drawback  to 
machine  loading,  and  it  mu.st  be  eliminated  before  we 
can  say  that  we  have  made  any  real  progress  in  making 
the  mechanical  loader  a  success.     Unless  we  can  load  a 
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sufiicient  tonnage  to  meet  all  labor  charges  properly 
charged  against  the  machine,  in  addition  to  other  lib- 
eral allowances  for  upkeep,  maintenance  and  intere.st 
on  the  investment,  we  cannot  expect  a  loading  machine 
to  appeal  to  the  industry  generally. 

To  bring  this  about  mining  men  must  be  prepared 
to  help  the  designer  of  the  machine  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  responsible  for  the  little 
progress  so  far  made.  When  one  introduces  a  mechani- 
cal loader  into  the  coal  mine,  a  section  must  have  been 
prepared  for  it  if  we  would  expect  to  get  the  best 
results.  By  this  I  mean  that  a  particular  section  should 
be  prepared  so  that  it  can  be  worked  entirely  by  coal- 
cutting  machines  and  a  mechanical  loader,  a  group  of 
places  being  provided — the  number  to  be  determined, 
of  course,  after  a  practical  test  has  been  made. 

One  cannot  expect  to  work  a  mechanical  loader  suc- 
cessfully unless  a  locomotive  is  kept  in  attendance  on 
this  machine  exclusively  and  unless  the  entr.v  be  kept 
entirely  free  from  locomotives  other  than  the  one 
allotted  to  the  loader. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  remember  will  be  that  the 
locomotive  must  take  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  into 
the  entry  to  clean  up  a  working  face  so  that  when  the 
last  car  is  loaded  they  can  be  taken  away,  leaving  the 
tracks  clear  for  the  loading  machines  to  move  quickly 
and  uninterruptedly  to  the  point  where  coal  next  will 
be  loaded. 

Passing  tracks  must  be  provided  as  near  to  the 
machine  as  economically  possible,  so  that  there  will  be 
the  least  possible  delay  in  the  changing  of  cars.  After 
the  car  is  removed  an  empty  must  be  placed  quickly 
in  its  place,  so  that  the  machine  will  be  kept  busy. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  accomplished  by  adopting 


Plan  of  Loading 
Machine 
Workings 
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on to  place  the 
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from  room  to  room 
t  h  e  loconiotivi' 
pulls  out  a  stiinK 
of  loads  to  the 
parting:  and  brinp:s 
in  a  train  of  emp- 
ties. 
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a  method  which  is  illu.<?trated  in  the  accompanying  fig- 
ure. It  should  appeal  to  everyone  as  being  simple  and 
yet  one  that  takes  us  a  long  way  nearer  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  expeditious  mining. 

It  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  drawing  which  will  show 
fully  the  mfiny  all-important  factors  by  means  of  which 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  mechanical 
loader.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  some- 
thing to  the  imagination.  My  plan  is  to  work  the  coal 
out  in  blocks  or  panels  which  in  my  judgment  should 
be  about  1,500  ft.  long.  I  propose  to  turn  off  working 
places  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  panel  and  to  work  the 
block  on  retreat. 

About  eight  working  places  should  be  ample  because, 
if  the  machine  is  what  one  has  a  right  to  expect,  it 
could,  after  cleaning  them  all  up,  start  to  load  up  a 
succeeding  cut  in  the  samje  group  of  places.  The  rooms 
should  be  worked  in  regular  rotation,  so  that  when  the 
working  faces  have  been  driven  up  the  full  distance 
the  pillars  can  be  extracted.  In  all  probability  it  would 
be  found  advantageous  to  install  a  small  hoist  to  handle 
the  cars  between  the  woi-king  faces  and  to  the  entry. 
It  is  important  to  keep  a  locomotive  constantly  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  loading  machine. 

When  the  coal  in  the  working  place  is  loaded,  the 
motor  then  would  go  on  to  the  foot  of  the  entry,  where 
a  passing  siding  has  been  provided.  It  would  there  dis- 
charge its  load  and  start  back  up  the  entry  with  a  train 
of  empties.  Thus  the  motor  would  have  something  to 
do  while  the  loading  machine  was  moving  from  one 
place  to  another. 

It  will  then  be  noted  that  in  the  plan  I  have  prepared  a 
back  switch  is  located  in  the  working  place  just  as  near 
to  the  entry  as  it  can  be  located.  This  should  be  long 
enough  to  hold  one  car.  This  switch,  or  parting,  should 
be  advanced  with  every  50  or  60  ft.  advance  in  the  room 
face.  A  contrivance  would  have  to  be  put  on  the  load- 
ing machine,  so  that  it  could  pull  the  empty  car  under 
the  conveyor  of  the  shovel  with  the  least  possible  incon- 
venience and  delay. 

Coal  Should  Be  Sheared  Before  Blasting 
In  studying  the  question  of  mechanical  loading  I  have 
been  influenced  largely  by  what  I  know  of  the  Oldroyd 
undercutting  and  shearing  machine.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  coal  should  be  sheared  before  shooting,  for  by 
this  provision  tight  shots  are  eliminated  and  fully  half 
the  explosive  that  would  be  otherwise  used  in  room 
and  entry  work  is  saved.  At  least  one  hole  is  dispensed 
with,  reducing  by  this  much  the  work  of  the  shotfirer, 
who  also  is  saved  the  time  ordinarily  expended  in 
waiting  for  smoke  and  gases  from  the  explosive  to 
clear  away. 

Loaders  will  find  it  easier  to  commence  work  when 
the  coal  has  been  sheared  than  they  do  where  a  buster 
shot  has  been  used.  The  danger  of  blown-out  shots  is 
materially  reduced,  the  coal  will  not  be  shot  to  pieces, 
less  damage  will  be  done  to  the  pillars  and  the  roof,  and 
the  mine  atmosphere  will  be  clearer  and  healthier.  Ex- 
cessively large  and  numerous  shots  often  so  becloud 
the  mine  atmosphere  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  char- 
acter of  the  roof,  and  the  gases  formed  are  surely 
injurious  to  health.  For  these  and  other  reasons  just 
recited  I  feel  justified  in  attaching  much  importance  to 
the  shearing  of  the  coal. 

If  loading  machines  can  approach  closely  what  their 
designers  claim,  many  advantages  will  be  made  appar- 
ent when  they  are  put  into  operation.     The  mines  will 


be  able  to  produce  their  present  tonnage  without  being 
as  extensive  as  they  are  now,  dependent  as  they  are 
today  on  manual  labor  for  the  loading  of  the  coal.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  areas  in  which  coal  is  being  pro- 
duced should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible.  By  such 
concentration  less  track  need  be  maintained,  fewer 
roadways  have  to  be  kept  clean,  and  fewer  timbers  will 
keep  the  workings  in  a  safe  condition.  By  providing 
the  workmen  with  mechanical  means  of  loading  they 
also  surely  are  benefited,  for  thereby  their  otherwise 
laborious  toil  becomes  reduced  to  an  easy  job  with  little 
else  to  do  than  to  watch  the  machines  performing  their 
work. 

The  mechanical  loader  permits  of:  1.  Uniform  and 
systematic  advance,  (a)  Inequalities  in  the  time  and 
efforts  of  miners  are  overcome.  With  present  methods 
a  hard  worker  may  have  a  place  adjoining  several  slack- 
ers— -the  result  is  apparent,  (b)  Work  may  be  con- 
centrated on  one  or  more  places  which  it  may  be 
urgently  necessary  to  speed  up. 

2.  Simplification  of  main  haulage,  ventilation,  pump- 
ing, etc. 

3.  In  a  new  development  rapid  increase  in  daily  pro- 
duction and  the  attainment  of  ultimate  output  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  (a)  Higher  recovery  is  pos- 
sible because  of  quicker  working.  Loading  machines 
should  be,  and  in  all  probability  will  be,  worked  in  two 
8-hour  shifts.  The  first,  or  day,  shift,  of  course,  will 
work  at  capacity.  The  second,  or  night,  shift  would 
limit  its  output  to  the  supplying  of  enough  coal  at  the 
gathering  points  or  on  the  tipple  to  insure  such  work 
for  coal-handling  equipment  and  the  men  in  charge 
that  no  time  will  be  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  day 
shift  while  the  first  load  trip  is  being  made  up. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  need  for  making  sui-e  that  the 
surface  plant  is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  needs,  present 
and  prospective.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  of  the  men 
who  handle  the  coal  idle  part  of  the  time  than  to  have 
perhaps  hundreds  of  miners  waiting  for  cars  or  the 
clearing  up  of  a  congestion  in  traffic.  This  last  is  one 
of  the  important  details  in  the  laying  out  of  the  future 
mine  where  mechanical  loading  rt-ill  be  introduced. 


How  to  Prevent  Coal-Pile  Fires* 

By  J.  E.   WlLLIAMSt 
Walerbur.v.  Conn. 

THE  secret  of  pi-eventing  coal  piles  from  catching 
fire  by  spontaneous  combustion  lies  in  the  manner 
of  building  up  the  piles.  Two  simple  rules  that,  if 
followed,  will  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  fires  are:  (1)  In 
unloading  coal  with  buckets  drop  the  load  in  a  bulk. 


X      pile  coal  I  ,,5*       .-7^        ^^ 


FIG.  1 — METHOD  OF  STORING  COAL 
Right— Coal    piled    In    shape    of    cone.':    separates    the    fine    and 
coarse.      Left— When,  piled  in  layer.^  the  mixture  is  Uepi   topether. 
preventing  air  filtering  through. 
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FIG.   2.      STORAGE  PIT  CONTAINING   7,000  TONS 

This  pile  is  500  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide.  Though  in  the  general 
foi-m  of  a  cone,  it  has  been  made  up  by  a  series  of  dumpings, 
the  bucltet  being  so  placed  and  opened  in  each  case  that  the  coal 
falls  in  a  mass  and  does  not  dribble  out  into  a  small  single-bucket 
cone.     In  another  pile  near  this   in. 000  tons  is  stored. 

Don't  let  it  trickle  out  into  cone  form.  (2)  Build  the 
pile  in  flat  layers. 

In  building  up  the  layers  of  coal  proceed  as  if  build- 
ing a  brick  wall.  Drop  the  first  load  flat  in  a  bulk, 
lay  the  next  load  close  to  the  sides  of  it,  the  next  to  the 
side  of  that,  and  so  on  until  one  layer  is  completed 
with  a  flat  top.  This  keeps  the  mixture  of  fine  and 
coarse  coal  together. 

If  the  coal  is  dropped  from  the  bucket  in  cone  shape, 
the  heavier  coal  rolls  down  the  sides  of  the  pile,  leaving 
the  fine  coal  in  the  peak.  The  cones  that  are  formed 
will  have  the  heavy  coal  at  the  bottom  and  sides, 
through  which  air  will  enter  and  may  set  the  whole  pile 
on  fire.  By  building  the  coal  pile  in  layers  this  separat- 
ing of  the  fine  coal  and  of  the  larger  pieces  of  coal 
is  prevented,  and  the  air  will  not  filter  through  so  easily. 
The  right  and  the  wrong  ways  of  coal  piling  are  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  where  on  the  left,  the  coal  is  dumped  quickly, 
thus  preventing  it  from  separating  with  the  large  coal 
at  the  bottom  and  the  fine  coal  at  the  top.  On  the  right 
is  shown  the  formation  of  internal  cones  produced  by 
improper  piling. 

Some  coal  will  catch  fire  no  matter  what  precautions 
are  taken.  This  indicates  excessive  sulphur  and  iron. 
I  have  seen  a  ray  of  sun  through  the  roof  ignite  this 
kind  of  coal,  but  fortunately  there  is  very  little  of  it 
on  the  market. 

Once  the  coal  pile  is  built  for  storage,  rehandle  the 
coal  as  little  as  possible.  For  use  take  a  layer  off  the 
top  and  build  up  as  before,  not  forgetting  that  the 
secret  lies  in  keeping  the  surface  flat  and  avoiding 
internal  cones. 


Chart  That  Solves  Pipe-Capacity  Problems 

By  W.  F.  Schaphorst 

Newaik.   X.  .T. 

ENGINEERS  often  desire  to  ascertain  quickly  the 
velocity  with  which  water  will  travel  through  a  pipe 
of  given  diameter.  They  often  want  also  to  know  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  liquid  or  gas  that  will  flow 
through  it  in  one  minute,  the  number  of  gallons  of 
liquid  which  will  pass  through  it  in  a  like  time  or  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  it  may  be  expected  to 
convey. 

All  these  quantities  are  dependent,  of  course,  upon 
the  size  of  the  pipe,  and  as  the  sizes  in  common  use 
vary,  standard  pipe  not  being  exact  in  internal  diameter 
and  extra  heavy  pipe  differing  also,  it  usually  is  neces- 
sary to  search  through  tables  and  make  lengthy  calcula- 
tions before  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result.  And 
then,  after  a  result  has  been  obtained,  one  can  never  be 
certain  that  it  is  correct. 

The  accompanying  chart  solves  all  of  these  matters 
in  a  simple  manner.  The  best  way  to  explain  the  use 
of  this  chart  is  to  solve  a  probjem  by  its  aid.  First, 
it  will  be  observed  that  three  sets  of  figures  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  left-hand  column,  which  I  have 
called  column  A.  The  first  set,  marked  "No.  1,  Stand- 
ard," gives  the  actual  internal  diameters  of  standard 
pipe.  This  shows,  for  example,  that  the  internal  diam- 
eter of  a  1-in.  standard  pipe  is  somewhat  greater  than 
1  in.  The  set  of  figures  marked  "No.  2.  Exact,"  gives 
exact  internal  diameters.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  pipe  the 
internal  diameter  of  which  is  exactly  2  in.  as  used 
in  the  problem  to  be  cited  below,  we  use  this  column 
of  figures.  The  right-hand  set  of  figures,  marked  "No. 
3,  Extra  Heavy,"  gives  the  actual  internal  diameters 
of  extra  heavy  pipe.  It  shows  that  the  inside  diam- 
eter of  a  1-in.  extra-heavy  pipe  is  less  than  1  in. 

Problem  of  Capacity  of  Two-Inch  Pipe 

Now,  for  the  example :  How  much  water  is  passing 
through  a  pipe  the  internal  diameter  of  which  is  ex- 
actly 2  in.,  the  velocity  being  2  ft.  per  second? 

Locate  the  line  corresponding  to  a  2-in.  diameter  in 
column  A  over  the  word  "exact"  and,  from  its  point 
of  intersection  with  the  vertical,  project  a  straight  line 
through  the  2-ft.  per  second  point  in  column  C,  as 
shown  by  tha  dotted  line.  This  intersects  column  B. 
From  this  point  of  intersection  with  column  B  run  a 
straight  line  horizontally  across  the  chart  to  the  cor- 
responding point  of  column  G,  also  as  shown  by  a  dotted 
line.  The  intersection  of  this  horizontal  line  extended 
from  column  B  to  column  G  gives  simultaneously  the 
desired  result  in  three  columns— namely,  D,  E  and  F. 
It  shows  that  approximately  2.6  cu.ft.  per  minute  is 
flowing  through  the  pipe  (the  exact  amount  is  2.615 
cu.ft.).  It  also  shows  that  somewhat  more  than  19 
gallons  per  minute  is  passing  through  the  pipe  (the 
exact  amount  is  19.58  gallons)  and  that  the  pipe  is  car- 
rying about  165  lb.  of  water  per  minute  (the  exact 
amount  being  163  lb.). 

This  chart  is  fairly  accurate,  certainly  sufficiently  so 
for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  evident  upon  studying 
it  that  if  the  pipe  were  a  2-in.  standard  pipe,  instead  of 
being  exactly  2  in.  in  internal  diameter,  the  horizontal 
line  from  column  B  to  column  G  would  be  slightly  lower 
and  the  three  quantities  would  be  slightly  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  also  that  if  a  2-in. 
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CH^UIT  FOR  DETERMINING  PIPE  CAPACITY 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  method  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
capacitv  of  u  pipe  of  exactly  2  in.  internal  diameter  with  water 
running  at  2  ft.  per  second.  One  line  joins  2  in.  in  line  A  with 
2  ft  in  line  C  intersecting  line  B  at  a  point  from  which  a  hne 
is  drawn  to  a  similar  figure  in  line  G.  This  line  crossing  lines  Z), 
E  and  F  shows  on  their  scales  respectively  the  number  of  cubic 
feet,  the  gallons  and  the  tons  passing  per  minute. 

extra-heavy  pipe  were  used  instead  of  the  2-in.  exact, 
the  horizontal!  line  from  column  B  to  column  G  would 
be  raised  slightly  above  its  present  position  and  the 
three  quantities  would  therefore  be  somewhat  less. 

Inversely,  if  any  quantity  in  column  D,  E  or  F  is 
known  and  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  velocity  per 
second  flowing  through  the  pipe,  this  same  chart  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  with  equal  ease.  First  run 
a  horizontal  line  from  column  B  to  column  G  through 
the  known  point  and  then  from  its  intersection  with 
column  B  project  a  straight  line  to  the  known  pipe 
diameter.  The  intersection  of  this  latter  line  with  col- 
umn C  gives  the  velocity  of  flow  in  feet  per  second. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wishes  to  select  a  pipe  size, 
knowing  any  one  of  the  quantities  in  column  D,  E  or  F 
and  having  decided  upon  the  velocity  of  flow,  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  is  quite  evident.  It  will  be  noted 
also  that  this  chart  can  be  conveniently  used  for  con- 
version. For  example,  how  many  gallons  are  there  in 
2.6  cu.ft.?  The  dotted  horizontal  line  already  drawn 
shows  that  the  number  sought  is  slightly  over  19,  which 
is  equivalent  also  to  about  165  lb.  of  water.  This  chart 
gives  a  visual  illustration  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  pipe  sizes — standard,  exact  and  extra-heavy. 
By  using  this  chart  one  can  quickly  "read  off"  the 
actual  internal  diameter  of  a  standard  or  extra-heavy 
pipe. 

In  range  this  chart  has  been  made  sutRcient  to  cover 


almost  any  problem  dealing  with  water.  The  standard 
pipe  sizes  included  vary  from  i  in.  to  15  in.  and  the 
velocities  from  0.3  to  20  ft.  per  second. 

Should  anyone  prefer  to  use  foi-mulae  rather  than 
this  chart,  either  for  solving  a  problem  directly  or  for 
checking  the  result  taken  from  it,  the  following  are  the 
formulae  on  which  it  is  based : 

Q  ^  2.45  d'r 
where  Q  =  gallons  per  minute  flowing; 

d  =  internal  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches; 
and        V  ^=  velocity  of  flow  in  feet  per  second. 
The    cubic    feet    per   minute    ;=    O.B27d-v    and   the 
pounds  of  water  per  minute  =  20.4rfV. 


Welding  Job  Saves  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co. 
Nearly  a  Thousand  Dollars 

IN  THE  accompanying  illustration  is  shown  the  5-in. 
crankshaft  of  a  mine  pump  belonging  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Coal  Co.  and  installed  in  one  of  the  mines  at 
Cumberland.  Wyo.  This  shaft  broke  clear  across  at 
the  point  indicated.  The  pump  was  accordingly  dis- 
mantled and  the  shaft  lined  up  and  clamped  securely 
in  a  supporting  frame  as  shown.  Here  the  break  was 
repaired  with  an  electric  welding  set.  Since  being 
returned  to  operation  it  has  given  excellent  service. 

This  repair  cost  about  $50.  It  is  estimated  that  had 
the  welding  outfit  not  been  available  and  had  Lt  been 
necessary  to  procure  a  new  shaft,  the  total  expense 
would  have  amounted  to  nearly  if  not  quite  $1,000. 
Furthermore,  by  welding,  the  pump  was  back  in  service 
in  a  short  time,  whereas  a  long  delay  otherwise  might 
have  been  entailed. 

This  firm  welds  electrically  all  broken  car  irons  and 
coupling  links,  renews  the  ends  of  boiler  tubes,  re- 
pairs broken  shafts,  and  performs  numerous  other 
miscellaneous  jobs  by  the  same  means.  The  ofldcials  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  wonder  how  they  got  along  with- 
out the  electric  welder. 

At  first  considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in 
procuring  competent  operatives  to  use  the  ou^t.  Three 
or  four  itinerant  welders  "happened  along"  and  were 
given  employment,  but  proved  to  be  tyros  and  would- 
bes  rather  than  sure-enoug.h  welders.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  break  in  some  of  the  regular  employees 
and  encourage  them  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  apparatus.  This,  therefore,  was 
done,  with  results  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 


IJKOKE.X     CRA.NKSIIAFT    EI.EOTHICALLY    WEIRDED     l.N 
UNION  PACIFIC  COAE  CO.'S  SHOP 

This  weld  was  made  by  some  of  the  regular  employees  of  the 
Cnion  Pacific  Coal  Co..  who  have  been  taught  the  art  of  electrical 
weldins-  and  so  can  .-Jave  the  coal  coini):iny  from  o.iUing  in  outside 

llelp. 
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Stripping  Coal  in  Russia  at  Fifty  Degrees  Below  Zero 

Engineer  of  "Great  Bear"  Country  Describes  Difficulties  of  Loos- 
ening Overburden  and  of  Loading  and  Dumping  It — Both  Steam 
Shovels  and  Men  Had  to  be  Protected  Against  Cold  and  Wind 


A  MERICAN  engineers  would  hesitate  to  strip  coal 
l\  at  a  time  when  winter  gales  such  as  blow  in 
X  X.  Russia  sweep  over  the  ground,  for  the  mercury 
frequently  hovers  around  50  deg.  below  zero,  freezing 
everj'thing  to  adamant.  But  in  parts  of  Russia  the 
need  for  fuel  requires  that  the  attempt  be  made,  so  in 
spite  of  obstacles,  steam  shovels  and  draglines,  winter 
and  summer  alike,  are  digging  coal  in  the  Ural  region. 
The  difficulties  of  the  task  and  how  they  were  overcome 
were  described  in  Gornoji  Djilo,  the  journal  of  the 
Mining  Board  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Public 
Economy,  by  Saitzevsky  and  translated  by  George  A. 
Moskchansky,  an  engineer.  The  translation  runs  thus: 
For  a  long  time  the  excavating  work  in  northern 
Russia  began  in  April  or  May,  according  to  the  location 
and  readiness  of  the  ground  to  thaw  out,  and  lasted 
until  November,  and  sometimes  only  until  October. 
Thus  the  work  was  prosecuted  from  five  to  seven 
months,  or  an  average  of  about  half  a  year.  The  rest  of 
the  year  excavators  were  not  in  use,  though  in  southern 
Russia  they  work  the  whole  year  long. 

During  the  present  period  of  national  reconstruction 
the  demand  for  excavators  continually  grew  and  as  it 
has  been  impossible  to  obtain  these  machines  abroad 
for  the  last  three  years  and  as  they  are  not  built  in 
Russia,  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  utilize  the 
machines  on  hand  to  the  utmost,  making  them  work  not 
merely  half  time  but  throughout  the  year.  Many  ex- 
perts in  coal  mining  questioned  whether  winter  work 
was  practicable,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Russia. 

MICHIGA.N  Mines  Strip  Ore  in  Winter  Months 

In  foreign  technical  literature  there  are  descriptions 
of  the  stripping  of  coal  or  ore  by  excavators  during  the 
winter.  Thus,  in  the  March,  1918,  issue  of  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal  an  article  describes  in 
detail  how  ore  is  stripped  every  winter  near  Lake 
Michigan  so  that  it  may  be  loaded  early  in  the  spring, 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  plants  as  soon  as  navigation 
opens. 

It  was  known  also  that  during  the  building  of  the 
Murman  R.  R.  excavation  continued  during  the  winter, 
the  military  necessity  requiring  that  the  work  be 
speeded  as  much  as  possible.  This  work  was  performed 
in  an  extremely  severe  winter,  not  differing  much  from 
the  climate  of  the  Urals,  with  temperatures  of  — 58  deg. 
F.  This  suggested  to  me  that  the  excavating  work  in 
Cheljabinsk  coal  mines  could  be  extended  through  the 
winter  months.  This  project  has  been  accomplished 
and  in  the  strip  pits  of  this  northern  country,  three 
steam  shovels  of  American  manufacture  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used.  The  ground  consists  of  a  sandy  clay. 
The  depth  of  the  cut  where  the  Bucyrus  works  is  about 
12  ft.,  the  shovel  standing  on  the  coal  and  loading  the 
overburden  into  cars  standing  on  track  laid  on  the 
surface — that  is,  at  a  height  of  about  34  ft. 

The  shovel  moves  from  north  to  south  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  cut  and  the  two  Marions  move  from 


south  to  north  along  the  western  side  while  going 
deeper  by  steps  or  banks  on  an  inclination  of  1  per  cent. 
The  material  is  lifted  only  a  few  feet,  the  booms  of  the 
shovels  being  short. 

In  December,  1920,  the  Bucyrus  worked  steadily  by 
day  and  by  night,  loading  from  800  to  1,000  long  tons  in 
24  hours  and  uncovering  between  700  and  750  gross 
tons  of  coal.  The  Marions  for  a  while  performed  a 
preparatory  work,  gradually  going  deeper  in  four  cuts, 
each  4.8  ft.  deep,  and  having  behind  them  the  pit  about 
19  >•  ft.  deep.  One  of  them  is  now  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cut,  another  one  in  the  middle  digging  a 
low  bank,  consequently  their  work  is  not  efficient,  but 
after  reaching  the  depth  of  16  to  19^  ft.  they  will  scoop 
a  full  dipper  load  at  each  movement,  whereas  they  now 
fill  the  dipper  only  by  making  many  strokes.  With 
banks  of  the  regular  height  they  will  move  in  24  hours 
not  less  than  1,635  cu.yd. 

Draglines  Also  Working  in  Russian  Winter 
Beside  the  excavators  just  mentioned  a  Bucyrus  No. 
14  dragline  excavator  is  working  in  the  southern  cut  of 
the  Cheljabinsk  mine.  Beginning  its  work  without  a 
preparatory  blasting  of  the  frozen  surface  the  bucket  of 
the  excavator  broke,  temporarily  suspending  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machine.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  work 
cannot  be  done  with  this  machine  during  winter  months, 
for  it  can  be  successfully  operated  if  the  frozen  top 
crust  is  first  thoroughly  prepared  by  blasting.  To 
prevent  the  cut  from  freezing,  the  work  must  be 
continuous. 

Winter  work  is  not  insuperably  more  difficult  than 
work  in  the  summer.  If  it  is  prosecuted  in  three  shifts 
the  ground  is  not  given  time  to  freeze  up,  and  the 
machine  has  difficulty  only  in  removing  the  top  crust. 
To  facilitate  its  digging  the  crust  is  prepared  by  blast- 
ing a  number  of  holes  drilled  in  checker  order  2  ft.  4  in. 
from  each  other  and  27  to  35  in.  deep.  The  holes  are 
charged  with  soft  dynamite,  each  charge  being  0.112 
lb.  They  are  drilled  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  sur- 
face, with  the  slope  toward  the  bank. 

Bucket  Readily  Scoops  Up  Frozen  Lumps 

After  the  holes  are  exploded  the  frozen  crust  is 
cracked  in  all  directions,  and  the  dipper  of  the  excava- 
tor without  much  difficulty  scoops  the  upper  part  of  the 
bank,  which  readily  breaks  into  lumps. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  drill  the  blast  holes 
with  air  drills.  When  the  work  is  done  by  hand  a  work- 
man in  one  shift  with  the  twist  drill  will  drill  ten  holes. 
It  seems  difficult  to  explain  how  so  much  work  can  be 
done  until  it  is  stated  that  the  upper  layer  consists  of 
soft  black  soil.  Where,  as  in  some  places,  the  top  con- 
sists of  clay,  air  hammers  have  to  be  used. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  prepared  for  excavation  the 
work  is  made  relatively  easy,  so  that  the  resistance  of 
the  ground  to  the  shovel  is  little  more  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  protect  the  intake 
and  exhaust  steam  pipes  from  freezing,  to  supply  the 
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machines  with  water,  and  to  protect  the  workmen  from 
cold  and  wind. 

In  Cheljabinsk  mines,  on  account  of  certain  misunder- 
standings and  friction,  the  winter  work  in  1920  was 
started  almost  without  preparation,  the  precious  months 
of  the  autumn  being  allowed  to  pass  by  without  any- 
thing being  done.  Operations  were  begun  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  when  cold,  windy  weather  came  on, 
the  temperature  falling  to  —50.6.  At  the  start  the  steam 
in  the  pipes  condensed  rapidly,  and  the  pipes,  cylinder 
heads  and  valve  chests  froze  up  almost  instantaneously 
whenever  work  stopped.  The  pipes,  cylinders  and  other 
parts  of  the  machine  where  water  was  likely  to  gather, 
had  to  be  covered  with  insulation.  The  machine  was 
covered  with  a  wood  shed,  but  this  proved  an  unsatis- 
factory protection. 

To  supply  water  for  the  shovels  was  an  unusually 
difficult  task.  As  in  coal  mines  the  water  is  very  hard, 
it  usually  was  delivered  in  sheet-iron  tanks,  but  in 
winter  these  proved  to  be  useless,  for  the  valves  froze 
up  when  the  water  was  shut  off.  The  Om.sk  R.  R.  fur- 
nished the  excavators  with  fourteen  box  cars  each  con- 
taining two  water  tanks  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
2,650  gal.  These  box  cars  are  heated  by  stoves.  The 
discharge  valves  are  inside  the  cars  and  consequently  do 
not  freeze.  Thus  protected  the  tanks  give  satisfaction. 
The  feed  water  for  the  boilers  is  brought  in  these  tanks 
fourteen  miles  from  a  point  on  the  Omsk  R.  R. 

For  these  cars  a  separate  track  is  laid  alongside  that 
provided  for  the  equipment  on  which  excavated  material 
is  loaded.  Water  is  delivered  to  the  excavator  tanks 
through  a  2i-in.  hose. 

Shovel  Lost  Much  Time  Waiting  for  Cars 
Success  in  excavating  work  depends  largely  upon  the 
track  facilities  and  the  prompt  arrival  of  cars.  The 
efficiency  of  the  excavators  during  the  last  working 
season  was  from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  normal  and  the 
latter  figure  was  reached  only  lately.  This  lack  of 
efficiency  can  be  laid  almost  exclusively  to  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  service  tracks.  The  machines 
were  frequently  idle,  sometimes  as  much  as  75  per  cent 
of  the  working  time  being  lost  waiting  for  the  locomo- 
tive and  cars,  which  were  delayed  by  reason  of  derail- 
ment of  loads  and  from  other  causes. 

The  Omsk  R.  R.  is  greatly  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  coal,  being  itself  the  chief  consumer  of  the 
product.  Consequently  it  took  the  shipping  part  of  the 
business  in  its  own  hands,  placing  in  each  department 
responsible  agents  appointed  by  the  department  man- 
ager of  this  division  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done  the  machines  were  enabled  to  keep  busy,  the  tracks 
and  cars  being  kept  in  good  order  and  locomotives 
arriving  at  stripping  machines  as  they  were  needed. 
This  also  aided  the  winter  work  materially.  Had  it  not 
been  that  the  Omsk  R.  R.  took  over  the  hauling  of  the 
trains  and  the  supply  of  water,  the  removal  of  snow- 
drifts, the  thawing  of  the  tanks,  and  other  haulage  and 
water-tank  equipment  difficulties,  winter  work  would 
have  been  impossible. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  freezing  up  of  the  banks  the 
shovels  were  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  steady  operation, 
stops  being  made  for  only  short  periods  when  it  became 
necessary  to  make  repairs,  replace  broken  parts  and  do 
other  necessary  work.  To  this  end  the  pit  was  operated 
for  three  shifts  despite  the  fact  that  less  is  done  at 
night  than  can  be  done  during  the  day. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  light  the  pit  and  dumping 


place  adequately.  Incandescent  electrical  lamps  are  not 
altogether  convenient  for  this  purpose.  When  they 
are  placed  on  the  machine  itself  they  are  subject  to  much 
vibration  and  burn  quickly.  It  is  therefore  more  con- 
venient to  erect  posts  behind  the  machine  and  mount 
them  on  these. 

It  was  found  important  to  provide  the  excavator  gang 
with  clothing  of  unusual  warmth.  It  was  not  sufficient 
to  provide  them  solely  with  the  usual  fur  coats  and  felt 
boots.  Cotton  underlined  trousers  and  coats  and  the 
felt  caps  of  the  new  Red  Army  style  were  provided.  This 
headgear  protected  the  back  of  the  head,  the  ears  and 
even  the  cheeks. 

Cannot  Work  Full  Eight  Hours  in  Cold 

This  type  of  equipment  though  light,  is  warm  and  does 
not  hinder  the  free  movement  of  the  men  in  the  excava- 
tor gang.  Yet  even  in  garments  such  as  this  it  was  im- 
possible to  work  continuously  for  eight  hours  in  the  cold 
and  wind,  and  the  gang,  consisting  of  an  engineer,  a 
trackman,  an  oiler  and  a  iireman,  had  to  be  reinforced 
by  a  second  engineer  and  trackman,  their  work  being 
the  most  responsible  and  requiring  special  activity.  It 
is  also  the  most  uncongenial  work,  for  the  trackman  is 
not  protected  in  any  way  from  the  wind  and  cold.  Con- 
sequently it  is  essential  that  during  the  shift  he  have 
an  opportunity  to  warm  up  at  the  boiler  of  the  excavator 
shed. 

Snow  fences  must  be  erected  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  drifts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  trench 
filled  with  snow,  the  dipper  scooped  up  snow  with  the 
ground  and  this  formed  with  the  clay  a  sticky  mass, 
which  adhered  to  the  dipper  so  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
charged. Consequently  the  work  had  frequently  to  be 
stopped  while  the  dipper  was  cleaned  by  hand. 

The  unloading  of  cars  at  the  dumping  place  also  was 
a  difficult  operation.  The  cars  were  loaded  in  from  25 
to  30  minutes  and  the  dumping  took  about  an  hour 
Each  flat  car  required  about  five  or  six  workmen  to  un- 
load it,  and  on  the  twelve  flat  cars  of  a  single  train 
about  fifty  or  sixty  men  were  employed.  These  work- 
men throughout  the  shift  ride  between  the  cut  and 
dumps,  the  distance  being  about  1.8  miles.  They  are 
exposed  constantly  to  the  cold  and  wind,  as  the  dumps 
are  located  where  the  ground  is  level  and  unprotected 
and  where  consequently  the  wind  has  a  clear  sweep. 

Dump  cars  have  as  yet  not  been  provided,  but  they 
are  under  construction  and  probably  soon  will  be  in 
operation.  If  not,  then  the  unloading  should  be  done 
by  a  plow.  Thus  unloaded  the  work  could  be  done  in  not 
more  than  five  minutes  instead  of,  as  at  present,  in  an 
hour.  This  will  reduce  considerably  the  number  of 
work  trains  and  decrease  to  a  large  extent  the  number 
of  men  performing  this  exacting  work  in  the  bitter  cold. 


Coal  mining  companies  are  rapidly  substituting  per- 
missible explosives  for  other  classes  of  high  explosi\^s  and 
for  black  blasting  powder,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Bv  so  doing  they  are  rendering  valuable  aid  to 
the  nation-wide  effort  to  make  mining  a  safer  occupation  for 
the  750,000  men  employed  in  American  coal  mines.  In  191<2, 
just  ten  years  ago,  only  8  per  cent  of  the  explosives  used  at 
coal  mines  was  of  the  permissible  class;  in  1921  the  percent- 
age  had  increased  to  18;  and  in  March,  1922,  it  was  21.  The 
steadilv  increasing  rate  of  use  of  permissible  explosives  is 
shown'bv  the  following  tables  of  percentages:  1912,  b.Od; 
1913,  9.44;  1914,  8.88;  1915,  10.32;  1916,  11.84;  1917,  11.08; 
1918,  13.08;  1919,  15.21;  1920.  14.96;  1921,  17.90;  March, 
1922,  20.80. 
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Piette  Coke  Oven  Consumes 
a  Little  Over  One-Third 
of  the  Heat  in  Its  Gases 


By  Hector  Prud'homme* 

New  York  City 


Makes  Almost  Seventy  Per  Cent  of  Coal  into  Coke,  About  Five  and 
One-Half  Pounds  of  Ammonia,  Seven  Gallons  of  Tar  and  Three 
and   One-Half  Gallons    of  Benzine — Long   Oven   Life    Anticipated 


THE  Piette  type  of  coke  oven  was  built  experi- 
mentally for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Franco-Belgian  Coke  Oven  Corporation  of  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  at  the  Carondelet  coke-oven  station  of 
the  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  con- 
struction of  eight  ovens  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
a  demonstration  preliminary  to  the  organization  by  the 
Franco-Belgian  Coke  Oven  Corporation  of  the  Belgian 
American  Coke  Ovens  Corporation.  Minute  tests 
have  been  conducted  on  these  ovens  by  the  Laclede  Gas 
Light  Co.  during  30  consecutive  days  and  the  ovens  have 
been  in  regular  operation  for  over  14  months.  The 
Franco-Belgian  Coke  Oven  Corporation  has  more  than 
1,500  modern  ovens  in  commercial  operation  in  several 
countries  in  Europe.  However,  the  construction  in 
St.  Louis,  wa.s  experimental  and,  therefore,  limited  to 
eight  ovens. 

The  Piette  oven  is  of  the  horizontal  type,  with 
vertical  flues,  transverse  regenerators  and  reversing 
arrangement.  The  regenerator  chambers  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  battery  at  right  angles  to  the  heating 
walls  and  oven  chambers.  This  intercrossing  of  the 
walls  is  designed  to  give  a  maximum  of  stability  to  the 
whole  structure.  Arrangements  are  provided  for  expan- 
sion when  the  ovens  are  heated,  so  that  no  fractures 
will  occur  to  interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the 
ovens. 

Although  arranged  in  longitudinal  chambers,  the  re- 
generators are  actually  of  the  transverse  type,  and  the 


FIG.  1.  SECTION  THR0T<;H  HEATING  FLUES 
Tho  rcgeneratois  run  )ongituf!in;illv  but  ttip  gasPS  do  not  travel 
in  liiat  direction  but  at  right  angles  tt)  it  because  the  resistance 
of  a  long  regenerator  i.s  considerable  and  one  that  is  shorter  will 
do  the  work  satisfactorily.  The  longitudinal  chamber  is  struc- 
tually  stronger. 


products  of  combustion  cross  through  the  checkerwork 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  oven 
and  travel  longitudinally  only  after  arriving  in  the 
free  space  of  the  secondary  chamber.  The  total  resist- 
ance is  thus  lowered  to  0.2  or  0.23  in.  of  water-gage, 
instead  of  the  1.2  in.  usual  in  longitudinal  regen- 
erators. In  this  way  the  pressures  in  the  oven  chambers 
and  heating  flues  are  more  nearly  equalized,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  gas-tightness  and  a  maximum  recoveiy  of  by- 
products is  assured. 

While  not  essential,  the  use  of  a  fan  for  the  air  sup- 
ply will  tend  more  nearly  to  equalize  the  pressures 
between  the  oven  chamber  and  the  heating  wall,  and 
prevent  the  passage  of  gases  in  either  direction  as  the 
ovens  become  older. 

Regulation  of  Gas  and  Air  to  Heating  Flues 

The  center-line  of  the  battery  divides  the  heating 
wall  into  two  symmetrical  parts,  reversals  being  made 
from  one  half  to  the  other.  The  space  between  the 
sole  flues  of  each  half  is  divided  into  four  chambers  a 
(Fig.  1),  each  fed  by  an  individual  gas  supply  pipe  pro- 
vided with  its  regulating  cock  and  distributing  the  gas 
to  four  vertical  flues.  Independent  of  these  cocks,  there 
is  also  a  control  cock  common  to  each  half-wall.  The 
air  for  each  half  is  regulated  by  a  damper  r  (Fig.  2), 
at  the  inlet  to  the  sole  flue  s  (Fig.  2)  of  the  oven 
adjoining.  The  area  of  the  ait  nozzle  for  each  burner 
is  determined  with  great  care. 

This  oven  may  also  be  constructed,  if  desired,  by 
arranging  the  reversal  from  one  group  of  two  or  three 
flues  to  the  next  group  of  two  or  three,  by  slightly 
modifying  the  method  of  coupling  the  vertical  flues  with 
the  sole  flues,  and  using  suitable  reversing  cocks. 

The  air  for  combustion  is  drawn  through  flues  g 
(Figs.  1  and  2)  to  absorb  the  heat  radiated  downward 
from  the  sole  flue,  as  well  as  through  air  ducts  h,  to 
take  up  the  heat  radiated  downward  from  the  regen- 
erators. Thus  preheated,  the  air  arrives  at  the  revers- 
ing valve  and  is  there  directed  alternately  into  one 
or  another  of  the  secondary  regenerators. 

The  several  means  of  control,  to  which  there  is  easy 
access,  enable  great  regularity  of  heating  to  be  obtained, 
at  a  high,  even  temperature.  The  reversal  of  the 
draft  and  the  operating  of  the  burner  valves  are 
carried  out  by  the  working  of  a  single  lever. 

To  make  the  operation  of  the  oven  easy  and  certain, 
sight-holes  for  the  examination  of  every  part  are  pro- 
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vided,  one  for  each  vertical  heating  flue  on  top  of  the 
ovens,  one  in  each  half  ai  the  sole  flue  s;  one  in  each 
horizontal  flue  t  (Fig.  1)  in  the  heating  wall;  one  in 
each  regenerator  chamber.  Those  who  are  superin- 
tending and  controlling  the  ovens  have  thus  every 
facility  for  the  even  heating  of  the  battery  at  any  speed. 
The  dimensions  of  the  eight  ovens  installed  at  St. 
Louis  are  as  follows: 

Height  of  oven  chamber 9  ft.  101  in. 

Length  between  doors 37  ft. 

Average  width 19i  in- 

A  30-day  test  was  begun  after  the  ovens  had 
been  operated  for  3  months.  The  figures  in  Table  I 
show  in  more  detail  the  results  obtained. 

The  mi.xture  of  coal  charged  in  these  ovens  during 
the  30  days  of  tests  was  as  follows:  65  per  cent  of 
high  volatile  coal  (Elkhorn  from  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.)  and  35  per  cent  of  low  volatile  coal  (Pocahontas 
from  the  Cleveland-Western  Coal  Co.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia).   The  average  analysis  of  this  mi.xture  was: 

Per  Cent 

Moisture     4.43 

Volatile     29.06 

Fixed  carbon   61.37 

Ash 5.14 

100.00 
Tests  of  the  coke  yield  and  researches  as  to  its  nature 
wei-e  made   by   weighing   daily   the   load   of   one   oven, 
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FIG.  2.  SECTION  THROUGH  OVEN  CHA.MBER 
This  illustration  shows  the  course  of  the  gases  from  the  sole 
flue  through  a  regulator  into  the  two  regrenerator  clrambers  and 
the  course  of  fresh  air  through  two  regenerators  and  a  regulator 
into  the  far  half  of  the  sole  flue.  The  movement  is  parallel  to 
the  center  line  of  the  oven  and  not  lon^tudinally,  but  the  longi- 
tudinal flue  is  favored  because  tlie  long  wall  holds  the  oven 
together. 

which  was  then  screened  and  the  samples  submitted  to 
laboratory  tests.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  I. 
The  screening  was  done  on  an  inclined  2?.-in.  roller 
grizzly  screen. 

These  figures  show  that  the  yield  in  available  B.t.u. 
would  be,  after  deducting  the  B.t.u.  needed  for  heating 
the  ovens,  60.9  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  B.t.u. 
produced.  This  already  very  satisfactory  proportion 
does  not,  however,  represent  the  real  power  of  this  sys- 
tem of  ovens. 

A  small  number  of  ovens  can,  of  course,  not  give  the 
same  yields  as  a  bigger  battery,  of  say  fifty  or  sixty 
or  more  ovens  of  the  same  type.  In  the  case  of  a  big 
battery  the  gas  used  for  the  heating  of  an  end-wall, 
which  was  found  to  be  more  than  half  the  amount  used 
on  one  oven  wall  for  intermediate  flues,  is  distributed 
over  a  larger  number  of  ovens  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
over  a  larger  quantity  of  the  coal  distilled.  If  the  heat 
used  in  one  end-wall  is  distributed  over  a  battery  of 
fifty  to  sixty  ovens,  the  average  number  in  a  modern 


battery,  the  reduction  in  B.t.u.  coHsumed  in  comparison 
with  a  battery  of  eight  ovens  is  about  6  per  cent. 
Taking  this  into  account,  the  calorific  balance  sheet  of 
the  Piette  ovens  working  under  the  conditions  de- 
scribed above  at  St.  Louis  is  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

B.tu.  produced,  3,301.7  per  lb.  of  coal 100 

B.t.u.  in  the  surplus  gas,  2,088.4 63.25 

B.t.u.  consumed  in  the  heating  gas,  1,213.3. 36.75 

This  consumption  is  claimed  to  be  the  smallest  yet 
realized  in  the  United  States  considering  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  tests. 

T.^BLE   I— RESULTS   OF   TESTS 

A.  Ovens  and  coal: 

Number  of  ovens  charged  and  puslied .  .      262 

-\verage  coking  time 20  hr.  1 8  min. 

.\verage  load  per  oven ,  ,      .    26,770  lb. 

Total  quantity  of  coal  ciiapged  in  30  days 7,549.400  li. 

.\verage  quantity  of  coal  charged  in  24  hr.  per  oven 3l,455!b. 

Average  temperature  of  the  smolte  at  the  outlet  of  the  heat 
regenerators  corresponding  to  3 . 8  per  cent  oxygen  or  an 

excess  of  25  per  cent  of  air 624   el*-g,    F. 

B.  Coke: 

Total  >'ield  of  dry  coke  calculated  on  coal  as  charged,  per  cent..  69   19 

Proportion  of  foundry  coke  in  total  coke 38.15 

Proportion  of  other  grades  of  coke ...    6f.85 

Average  analysis  of  the  total  coke  obtained,  per  cent: 

Moisture 1 .  94 

Ash 6.77 

Fixed  carbon 90,33 

Volatile  matter 0.96 

Specific  gravity: 

.Apparent 0.973 

Real 1 .  906 

Shatter  test 55.57 

Porosity:  Per  Cent 

Coke  substance  by  volume. ..  - 51.03 

Air  spaces  b.v  volume ...  48.97 

Total  quantity  of  coke  produced  in  24  hours  in  one  oven,  lb..    21,764 

C.  Heating  gas: 

Volume  of  gas  burnt  during  the  30  days  in  cu.ft.  at  30  in.  presi^ure 

andbOdeg.F 20.332,000 

Volume  of  gas  burnt  per  lb.  of  coal  charged 2.695 

Heating  value  of  this  gas  (B.t.u.  per  cu.ft.)  479  3 

Consumption  in  B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  coal  charged 1 ,290,  7 

D.  Gas  produced  and  B.t.u.  available: 

Total  volume  of  gas  produced  during  the  30  davs  at  30  in.  and 

60  deg,  F.,  cu.ft 44,159,000 

Volume  of  gas  produced  per  lb.  of  coal  charged  in  cu.ft 5 .  849 

AveragecaJorific  value  of  thisgas  (B.t.u.  per  cu.ft.) 564,5 

Total  quantity  of  B,t.u.  available  per  lb.  of  coal  charged  (non- 

debenzolized  gas) 3. 301 .  7 

B.t.u.  (surphis)  available  per  lb.  of  coal  tr.-ated 2.011.0 

.\verage  analysis  of  the  gas  produced: 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

CO2 1.7    CO 6.1 

G,H„ 3.4    CH* 29.8 

O?. 0.4    Nj 6.8 

Hj 51.8 

Average  specific  grav-ity  at  30  in.  mercury  .ind  60  ilep.  F.  0.39.     Yield.*  "f 
byproducts  per  ton  (2,000  lb.)  of  coal  carbonized: 

.\mmonia  (NH3I,  lb 5.63 

Tar,  dry,  gal 7.01 

Benzene  (product  distilling  below  200  deg.  C),  gal. 3.42 

The  most  important  characteristics  of  the  Piette  o\-en 
are: 

1.  The  carbonization  chamber  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture are  perfectly  tight,  as  was  demonstrated  during 
the  St.  Louis  tests.  This,  together  with  a  perfect 
regulation  of  the  heating  and  the  excellent  heat  re- 
generation qualities,  has  permitted  the  extraction  from 
the  coal  of  the  maximum  of  byproducts. 

2.  Short-circuits  in  wall  flues  have  been  done  away 
with  through  the  reunion,  in  two  continuous  series,  of 
the  upward-flame  and  downward-flame  flues.  This 
arrangement  acts  favorably  in  the  exchanges  of  heat 
with  the  consequence  that  the  work  of  the  regenerators 
is  facilitated. 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  gas  in  each  oven  wall  by 
several  compartments  fed  by  individual  tuyeres,  each 
supplying  the  gas  to  three  or  four  flues,  permits  the 
regulation  of  the  quantity  of  gas  admitted  at  every 
point  of  the  oven  in  such  a  manner  that  it  takes  into 
account  the  effects  of  the  taper  and  the  cooling  from 
outside. 

4.  The  use  of  fixed  regulating  sections  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  air  under  the  soles  and  the  outlet  of  the 
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burnt  gases  through  the  top  of  the  vertical  flues,  which 
sections  are  calculated  and  confirmed  by  practice,  makes 
the  use  of  sliding  bricks  unnecessary.  The  placing  of 
such  sliding  bricks  is  always  vei-y  difficult  for  the  heater 
who  has  charge  orf  them,  and  it  has  been  found  many 
times  that  these  small  bricks  remain  stuck  after  some 
time,  which  fact  prevents  a  first-class  regulation  of  the 
batteries  where  such  device  is  employed.  The  unre- 
movable regulation  sections  of  the  Piette  ovens  are 
superior,  because  they  need  no  adjustment  of  any  kind 
and  are  not  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  the  whim 
or  indifference  of  the  heaters.  More  uniform  heating  of 
the  oven  walls  is  obtained,  as  was  shown  under  every 
kind  of  running  conditions  at  the  new  battery  at  the 
Laclede  Gas  Light  plant. 

5.  The  fact  that  the  longitudinal  regenerators  work 
transversely,  and  thus  establish  an  automatic  regula- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  combustion  air,  assists 
materially  in  the  equalization  of  the  heating  of  the  sev- 
eral ovens  of  the  battery,  an  advantage  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  ovens  having  individual  transverse  regen- 
erators. The  uniformity  of  the  temperature  of  all  the 
ovens  of  the  battery  which  was  noted  daily  at  the  St. 
Louis  plant  was  a  feature  of  the  tests. 

6.  The  two  transversal-con jugated-regeneration  gal- 
leries on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  battery 
allow  (through  a  convenient  regulation  of  the  sections 
of  the  communicating  openings  existing  between  the 
primary  gallery  and  the  secondary  galleiy)  for  com- 
pensating the  effect  of  the  drop  of  pressure  in  the  outlet 
gallery  for  the  combustion  products  and  for  establish- 
ing correspondingly  a  uniform  working  of  the  depres- 
sion for  all  the  ovens.  These  sections  are  so  calculated 
and  the  quantity  of  checkerwork  placed  in  the  secondary 
gallery  is  such  that  they  are  perfectly  sized  for  the 
products  going  out  and  in  the  following  period  for  the 
air  coming  in  through  them. 

7.  The  aerating  galleries  g  between  the  soles  and 
the  secondary  regenerators  as  well  as  the  galleries  h 
under  the  heat  regenerators  assure  a  convenient  cool- 
ing of  the  combustion  products  and  a  saving  of 
radiating  heat  through  a  reduction  of  this  radiation. 
These  advantages  were  clearly  shown  during  the  tests 
referred  to  in  this  article,  the  air  being  heated  to 
200-280  deg.  F.  before  entering  the  regenerators  proper. 

8.  The  stability  of  the  ovens  is  remarkable.  The 
regenerators  are  longitudinal  to  the  center  line  of  the 
battery  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  center  line 
of  the  oven-walls  and  the  arches  of  the  ovens.  This 
intersection  of  the  walls  and  the  ovens  makes  for  a 
maximum  solidity  of  the  mass  of  the  battery.  Then  the 
expansion  of  the  linings  and  of  the  arches  of  the  re- 
generators, as  well  as  of  the  flues  connecting  the 
primary  regeneration  galleries  with  the  sub-sole  flues, 
is  rendered  completely  independent  of  the  general  sus- 
taining mass  of  the  battery.  The  result  thereof  is  that 
the  refractory  material  which  constitutes  the  sole-oven 
walls  and  the  ovens  are  built  on  an  absolutely  rigid 
monolithic  block  which  cannot  be  deformed.  Such  a 
disposition  is  remarkably  advantageous  with  the  silica 
bricks  so  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  which 
expand  so  much.  The  system  in  which  the  oven  walls 
proper  of  the  oven  are  placed  on  regenerator  walls,  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  can  evidently  not  realize  a  sim- 
ilar tightness.  The  unequal  temperatures  which  are 
found  from  the  foot  of  the  regenerator  walls  to  the  top 
of  the  oven  walls  justify  unequal  expansions  from  level 
to  level,  which  cannot  but  cause  cracks. 


9.  The  ovens  are  easily  operated  and  watched.  As 
explained  above,  sight-holes  are  placed  all  along  the 
passages  of  the  flames  and  the  gases,  which  are  thus 
made  accessible  everywhere.  The  sight-holes  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  primary  regenerators  permit  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  top  of  the  checkerwork  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  battery.  The  progress  of  the  heating  is  easily 
followed  by  heat  coloration  and  general  aspect  of  the 
ensemble.  This  inspection  shows  whether  any  oven-wall 
is  being  insufficiently  heated,  due,  for  instance,  to  an 
accidental  obstruction  of  a  cock  or  of  a  gaspipe. 


Boiler  Feed  Pumps  Most  Reliable  When 
Driven  By  Steam* 

By  C.  M.  Evans 


St.  Louis,  llo. 


WHEN  steam-driven  pumps  are  used  in  boiler  feed- 
ing they  are  noted,  regardless  of  their  type,  for 
power-plant  men  to  consider  them  favorably  in  spite  of 
their  admitted  shortcomings.  Although  steam-driven 
machines  of  this  kind  are  well  known  to  be  less  efficient 
than  those  either  mechanically  or  electrically  actuated, 
they  may  be  operated  whenever  steam  is  on  the  boiler, 
whether  any  other  prime  mover  is  running  or  not.  This 
characteristic  is  important  because  there  are  many  oc- 
casions when  the  prime  mover  or  generating  equipment 
is  inoperative,  yet  it  may  be  highly  desirable  to  force 
water  into  the  boiler.  Consequently  many  practical 
consulting  and  operating  engineers  will  install  only 
steam-driven  apparatus  for  boiler  feeding. 

Where  an  electrically  driven  pump  is  employed  its 
operation  depends  upon  that  of  another  piece  of  equip- 
ment— the  generator.  Another  link  thus  is  added  to 
the  chain  of  operation.  If  because  of  accident  or  for 
some  other  reason  the  generator  is  shut  down,  a  motor- 
driven  feed  pump  is  useless. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  mechanically  or  electrically 
driven  feed  pump,  as  just  enumerated,  vanish  if  a 
steam-actuated  unit  is  installed  as  a  standby.  Where 
such  an  auxiliary  is  used — and  such  a  one  should  be 
in  every  plant — the  more  economical  mtotor  or  mechani- 
call>  driven  machine  may  be  used  during  normal 
operation  and  the  steam-actuated  unit  employed  in 
emergency. 

In  this  connection  the  recommendation  of  R.  J.  S. 
Pigott,  mechanical  engineer  for  the  Interboi-ough  Rapid 
Transit  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  has  designed  and  oper- 
ated some  of  the  most  important  steam  plants  in  this 
country  and  who  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his 
profession,  may  be  of  interest.  He  says:  "Boiler-feed 
pumps  are  usually  either  of  the  duplex  outside-packed 
plunger  or  the  three-  or  four-stage  centrifugal  type. 
Occasionally  motor-driven  triplex  pumps  are  installed, 
butj  their  use  is  undesirable.  The  principal  feature  re- 
quired is  reliability,  which  at  once  gives  the  steam- 
driven  apparatus  the  precedence.  The  duplex  direct- 
acting  type  until  recently  was  used  almost  exclusively, 
but  it  is  now  being  replaced  by  the  turbine-driven 
centrifugal  pump." 

Injectors  sometimes  are  used  as  standbys  for  boiler 
feeding,  particularly  in  small  plants.  They  are  fairly 
satisfactory  for  this  service  but  have  the  disadvantage 
that  they  will  not  operate  unless  the  steamj  pressure 
within  the  boiler  is  approximately  that  for  which  the 
injector  was  designed. 


L'hts  reservi  il. 
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The  Four-Hour  Day  in  Coal 

Comment  By  R.  Dawson  Hall* 

New  York  City 

WITH  the  intriguing  title  "The  Four-Hour  Day  in  Coal," 
Hugh  Archbald  introduces  (the  words  are  not  mine)  "a 
study  of  the  relation  between  the  engineering  of  the  organi- 
zation of  work  and  the  discontent  among  the  workers  in  the 
coal  mines."  Mr.  Archbald  has  been  proclaimed  as  the  only 
coal-mining  engineer  in  the  Taylor  Institute.  In  this  book  he 
unburdens  himself  of  a  mastering  obsession.  For  years  he  has 
grieved  over  the  short  working  time  of  the  miner  and  loader. 
He  feels,  as  all  of  us  feel,  that  the  workmen  should  be 
enabled  to  keep  busy  all  the  time  they  are  supposed  to  stay 
at  the  mine  face.  Alas!  those  who  know  the  coal  miner  know 
well  that  he  does  not  stay  on  the  job  a  full  eight  hours  when 
cars  come  fast  enough  that  he  can  make  a  good  wage  in 
shorter  time. 

Mr.  Archbald  lays  the  blame  for  slow  mine-car  supply  on 
deficient  engineering.  I  used  to  think  I  knew  what  engineer- 
ing was,  but  the  term  is  getting  today  to  embrace  manage- 
ment and  economics,  and,  looking  over  the  book,  it  seems 
wholly  to  deal  with  these  phases  of  engineering,  which  are 
really  only  side  functions  of  the  engineer  and  which  he  has 
only  lately  taken,  or  tried  to  take,  under  his  care.  Mr.  Arch- 
bald himself  is  not  clear  that  organization  will  be  regarded 
by  the  reader  as  the  engineer's  function  and  so  to  guide 
him  gently  into  that  way  of  thinking  he  has  made  his  sub- 
title read  awkwardly,  "the  engineering  of  the  organization 
of  work."  He  takes  no  chances  with  those  graceless  men 
who  would  make  an  engineer  a  conjurer  with  materials  and 
the  forces  of  nature  and  nothing  more. 

Yet  There  Is  a  Real  Engineering  Problem 

Seeing  then  that  Mr.  Archbald  avers  that  the  defective 
engineering  of  coal  mines  is  to  blame  for  the  inefficient  work 
of  the  miner  one  wonders  why  he  does  not  discuss  the  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer  as  that  functionary 
generally  is  known  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
management  and  economics,  which  usually  are  regarded  as 
separate  functions — those  of  the  manager  and  operator 
respectively.  I  say  this  because  there  is  in  this  problem  a 
distinct  engineering  phase  which  Mr.  Archbald  does  not  for 
one  moment  consider. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  stated  that  the  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
miner  steadily  employed  arises  from  trying  to  run  under- 
ground railroads  wholly  or  partly  on  a  single-track  basis. 
Even  where  double  tracks  are  on  the  whole  used — and  this 
is  infrequent — there  is  in  every  mine  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  some  part  of  the  workings — an  important  part — 
that  operates  on  a  single-track  basis.  Every  car  that  is 
loaded  must  run  up  the  room  or,  in  longwall,  up  the  gate 
on  the  same  track  that  is  used  for  the  return  journey.  This 
prevents  steady  loading  and  is  the  cause  of  much  delay. 
Usually  the  entry  from  which  the  room  is  driven  is  also 
single-track.  Now,  single-track  railroading  always  gives  an 
intermittent  delivery  of  cars,  especially  where  the  loading  is 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  stub  track  and  where  cars  con- 
sequently cannot  be  delivered  in  a  full  train  to  the  point  of 
loading. 

Seeing  that  with  room  work  and  with  longwall  as 
practiced  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  more  than  one,  two  or  at 
most  three  cai-s  at  a  time  to  the  working  face  it  is  not 
feasible  to  provide  the  worker  at  the  face  with  more  than 
one,  two  or  three  cars  at  one  time.  Generally  only  one  is 
supplied  to  two  men.  If  the  car  is  large  the  loss  of  time  may 
be  inconsiderable,  for  that  one  car  may  have  such  a  capacity 
that  it  will  provide  to  one  man  facilities  for  a  quarter  day's 
steady  loading,  and  should  cars  so  large  as  to  hold  ten  tons 
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be   supplied — and   they   soon   will   be   introduced — they   will 
serve  the  ambitious  loader  for  about  half  a  day. 

In  many  mines  the  ten-ton  car  is  not  feasible,  either 
because  the  roof  will  not  permit  such  a  wide  space  un- 
propped  as  such  a  car  requires  or  because  the  coal  is  too  thin 
to  permit  a  car  of  sufficient  height  or  for  both  reasons. 
Furthermore,  a  high  car  takes  much  effort  per  ton  to  fill.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  a  car  that  is  low  can  be  filled  without 
raising  the  coal  above  a  normal  shoveling  level.  Every  inch 
above  that  adds  to  the  labor  of  loading  coal,  and  the  height 
soon  becomes  prohibitive.  Loading  machines  and  conveyors, 
however,  may  rectify  that  difficulty. 

Problems  of  Railroading  Still  Unsolved 

With  a  system  in  which  the  cars  are  carried  to  the  work- 
ing faces  and  then,  when  filled,  are  pushed  or  pulled  beyond 
it  and  by  another  route  from  that  by  which  the  empty 
arrived,  an  efficient  loading  capacity  can  be  afforded  even 
with  a  small  car,  but  there  are  several  difficulties.  If  the 
place  is  running  into  solid  coal  that  plan  is  not  possible.  If 
it  is  working  on  the  end  of  a  block  of  coal  it  can  be  looked 
upon  as  conceivable,  but  in  practice  such  a  method  of  opera- 
tion exists  only  on  paper.  It  has  been  tried  often  and  in 
every  case  has  been  found  wanting. 

The  method  of  loading  a  string  of  cars  from  the  side  of 
a  rib — sidewall  working — has  been  advocated  and  even 
adopted  by  some  operators,  but  it  seems  inevitably  and 
admittedly  wasteful  of  coal  in  the  long  run  and  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  quite  dubious  plan  when  the  cover  is  heavy, 
especially  with  slow  hand  loading.  It  has  been  used,  how- 
ever, and,  it  is  said,  successfully. 

These  difficulties  are  true  engineering  problems,  but  Hugh 
Archbald  does  not  refer  to  them;  perhaps  he  has  not  even 
considered  them. 

Mr.  Archbald,  however,  it  may  be  said,  never  tries  seriously 
to  solve  his  problem  of  doing  away  with  the  "unemployment- 
within-employment"  in  the  coal  mine  except  by  assuming 
that  an  employer  should  be  so  ethical  in  his  management 
that  he  cast  profit  to  the  winds  and  consent  not  only  to 
increase  superintendence  but  to  put  in  many  more  drivers  or 
motormen  than  prudence  and  competition  would  dictate.  The 
problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  management  per  se  as  of 
either  engineering  or  economics.  The  author  is  good  enough 
to  quote  the  remarks  I  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  I  would  prefer  to  refrain 
from  repeating  them,  but  as  I  still  consider  that  they  are  as 
vital  as  I  did  when  I  uttered  them,  I  will  venture  to  quote 
some  of  them  (they  will  be  found  on  page  71  of  Mr.  Arch- 
bald's  book)  : 

"As  to  what  the  miner  does,  in  comparison  to  what  he 
could  do,  I  think  much  may  be  said.  We  have  pitched  our 
plane  altogether  too  low  in  the  coal-mining  industry.     .     .     . 

"There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  coal  miner  could 
produce  more.  But  there  are  two  reasons  why  he  does  not; 
one  is  that  he  does  not  want  to,  and  the  other  is  that  the 
operator  does  not  really  give  him  the  opportunity  that  he 
would  have  if  it  were  to  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
operator  to  aid  him  in  his  production.  Unfortunately,  the 
miner  is  paid  by  the  ton,  and  not  by  the  day;  consequently, 
the  operator  is  not  interested  particularly  in  how  many  tons 
the  miner  gets  out,  except  as  it  reduces  the  overhead.  The 
operator  cannot  afford  to  have  a  single  dayman  idle,  but  he 
can  afford  to  have  idle  several  miners  who  are  paid  by 
the  ton." 

AsKEii  TO  Spend  Money  Without  Return 

If  the  operator  employed  his  miners  by  the  day  he  would 
make  a  greater  effort  to  keep  them  supplied  with  cars — 
and  conversely  they  would  make  less  effort  to  keep  him 
supplied  with  coal.  I  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  failure  of 
the  mine  under  the  day-wage  system  would  be  due  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  miner  to  give  a  full  eight-hour  service, 
whereas  the  failure  of  the  operator  is  due,  under  the  tonnage 
system,  to  the  fact  that  he  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the 
miner  without  an  undue  expenditure  on  day  labor  and 
trackage  facilities.  When  mining  is  really  competitive  and 
profits  are  small  or  even  nil,  and  still  more  where  losses  have 
to  be  met  out  of  savings  and  borrowings,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  opei'ator  cannot  afford  to  do   other  than   run  his 
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mine  as  others  are  doing — namely,  with  a  minimum  of  day 
and  monthly  labor.    Any  other  plan  spells  bankruptcy. 

When  business  is  prosperous  and  profits  are  high,  he  can 
and  generally  does  employ  excessive  day  labor,  and  the  idle- 
ness of  the  miner  is  largely  reduced  thereby.  The  operator 
at  such  times  wants  a  large  tonnage  because  every  ton 
means  profit,  and  he  is  willing  to  employ  such  a  force  of  day 
workers  as  will  enable  the  miner  to  give  almost  his  full  meed 
of  service.  As  soon  as  business  gets  unproductive  the 
operator  has  to  reduce  this  day  force  to  meet  competition, 
and  the  service  to  the  miner  inevitably  declines. 

The  only  cure  for  inefficient  mine-car  service  is  an 
economic  one.  Mr.  Archbald  conveniently  overlooks  that 
fact.  The  operator  cannot  employ  men  to  work  for  the 
interest  of  the  employee  without  reward.  The  miner  might 
give  the  operator  two  more  hours  of  service.  He  refuses. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed;  still  less  is  the  operator  to  blame 
who  refuses  to  operate  his  mines  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
inevitably  put  his  balance  "into  red  ink."  What  is  the  cure? 
Surely  to  provide  a  profit  to  the  operator  where  the  service 
to  the  miner  is  well  maintained. 

Is  It  True  That  What  Cures  Also  Kills? 

Day  labor  will  afford  that  profit  but  it  will  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  loss  arising  from  the  lower  personal 
efficiency  of  men  so  employed.  With  complete  mechanization 
of  the  operations  in  the  mine  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  the  miner  to  slacken  his  efforts.  So  mechanization  seems 
to  be  the  cure.  But  this  scheme  of  things  is  not  possible  till 
our  engineering  methods  are  much  improved,  and  with  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  roof  conditions — the  fact  that  the 
roof  will  not  stand  without  support — mechanization  involves 
many  difficulties,  for  with  an  extremely  expensive  machine 
(and  others  can  hardly  be  considered)  the  service  must  be 
better  even  than  the  hand  loader  requires.  Consequently 
complete  mechanization  is  far  in  the  future  and  may  never 
be  accomplished. 

Another  method  would  be  to  adopt  a  composite  plan, 
paying  the  loader  by  the  ton  and  also  by  the  day.  The  ton- 
nage rate  would  reward  the  loader  proportionately  to  his 
efforts  and  the  operator  proportionately  to  his  mine-car 
service.  This  method  has  never  been  tried.  In  fact,  with 
miners  leaving  the  mine  when  they  please  and  refusing  to 
punch  a  clock  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  work. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  of  making  the  remarks  quoted: 
If  full  car  service  were  given  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  men 
would  stay  in  the  mines  as  many  hours  as  they  do  now.  If 
they  could  make  a  day's  pay  in  four  hours,  home  they  would 
go.  The  double  method  of  pay  is  based  on  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  the  miner  even  now  picks  up  his  coat  after  six 
hours. 

Miner  Himsb:lf  Shortens  the  Short  Day 

If  he  had  full  loading  opportunity  he  might  leave  after 
three  hours,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  demand  his  full 
honorarium  for  a  day's  presence  in  his  place.  Truly  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  union  would  back  him  in  this  breach  of 
contract,  if  indeed  it  would  permit  such  an  agreement  to  be 
made,  so  firmly  is  the  short  day  for  the  miner  established  by 
custom  even  though  it  is  in  violation  of  the  contracts  as 
now  made. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Archbald  in  his  148-page  5  x  8-in.  book 
is  fair  and  well-informed.  But  despite  Mr.  Archbald's 
declaration  we  must  protest  that  the  four-hour  day  in  coal 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  striking  propensities  of  the  miner. 
It  is  not  in  the  long  list  of  his  published  grievances.  Why 
should  Mr.  Archbald  be  so  disingenuous  ?  The  miner  always 
asks  for  more  pay  or  that  his  rate  of  pay  be  not  reduced.  He 
also  wants  less  deductions  from  his  pay — less  rent,  less 
blacksmithing  cost  and  cheaper  powder,  though  these 
usually  are  provided  below  cost  by  the  company.  He  is 
human  and  wants  all  he  can  get,  and  he  has  a  union  that  is 
so  well  organized  that  he  feels  he  can  get  it.  Why  waste 
time  to  invent  other  reasons  when  these  are  obvious  and 
clearly  stated,  and  the  other  grievances  are  less  obvious  and 
have  never  been  stated  by  the  miner? 

The  book  discusses  grievances,  coal-mining  conditions,  the 
mine  foreman  and  his  problem,  time  for  the  miner,  amount 
of  work,  record  of  complaints,  discouragements  and  the 
"engineering  need."    The  mine  foreman  and  his  problem  in 


particular  is  understandingly  written.  The  engineering  need, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  efficiency 
engineers  into  coal  mines. 

One  cannot  deny  that  the  book  is  interesting,  that  the 
WTiter  is  well  informed  if  not  always  unprejudiced  and  that 
the  coal-mine  executive  will  find  the  book  enlightening  even 
though  it  is  written  for  the  public  and,  as  the  wording  of 
the  slipcover  advertisements  suggests,  for  university  de- 
baters especially.  The  debating  societies  in  our  colleges  are 
legion  and  active.  It  would  be  amusing  yet  distressing 
indeed  to  note  what  gross  misuse  they  will  make  of  this 
little  volume.  The  book  is  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  of  960  University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


An  Aid  to  Shippers  to  Foreign  Markets 

AMERICAN  coal  shippers  who  are  desirous  of  seeking 
.  foreign  markets  for  their  product,  or  of  holding  or 
improving  their  trade  connections  abroad,  will  find  a  valu- 
able asset  in  the  cable  service  now  being  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  news  is  published 
weekly  in  Commerce  Reports,  a  survey  of  foreign  trade, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and 
presents,  among  a  multitude  of  other  items,  last-minute 
reports  of  conditions  existing  in  the  foreign  coal  markets. 

The  average  American  coal  man  in  position  to  ship  to 
the  seaboard  had  a  taste  of  the  export  business  in  1919 
and  1920  and  found  it  decidedly  to  his  liking.  Europe  was 
then  clamoring  for  our  coal  and  in  the  flush  markets  that 
were  reached,  conditions  were  imposed  by  the  American 
shippers  which  were  impossible  to  maintain  and  which  in 
many  cases  reacted  disastrously  on  the  American  coal 
trade.  To  the  British  exporting  is  the  result  of  long  and 
careful  planning,  excellent  shipping  facilities,  accessibility 
of  foreign  markets  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  trade 
conditions.  It  is  in  the  last  factor  that  we  are  so  severely 
handicapped.  Coal  exporting  is  practically  a  new  game  for 
the  United  States,  at  least  in  the  volume  in  which  we  do 
most  things,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  news  cable 
service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  especially  timely 
and  worthy  of  careful  attention  by  our  coal  shippers. 

Examination  of  a  single  sheaf  of  these  cable  advices 
recently  received  reveals  much  valuable  information. 
Credits  offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  must  be  met  or  at 
least  considered;  the  tendency  of  Italian  buyers  to  hold 
off  payment  in  the  hope  of  a  rise  in  the  lira  exchange; 
terms  granted  American  exporters  in  Latin  America,  are 
some  subjects  fully  covered.  Brazilian  conditions  are  shown 
as  improving,  the  Mexican  economic  tension  is  easing;  Argen- 
tine imports  are  falling  off  (refused  American  merchandise 
in  that  country  amounts  to  $1,250,000)  and  credits  are 
difficult  to  negotiate;  Chilean  production  is  insufficient  for 
domestic  needs  and  the  railroad  supply  is  almost  exhausted; 
foreign  inquiries  for  coal  have  recently  been  received  from 
Spain,   Syria,   etc. 

Export  market  possibilities  are  not  rosy  now,  but  high 
costs  and  other  unfavorable  conditions  which  at  present 
place  us  at  a  disadvantage  with  Great  Britain  can  be 
lessened.  When  the  American  trade  is  again  in  position 
to  make  competitive  export  quotations,  marked  advantage 
will  be  had  by  the  shipper  who  has  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  trend  of  foreign  commercial  affairs.  It 
is  through  the  assimilation  of  just  such  information  as 
Commerce  Reports  is  now  giving  out  that  this  background 
can  be  obtained. 


R.  R.  Sayers  and  W.  P.  Yant  recently  made  a  report  on 
the  tannic-acid  method  for  the  quantitative  determination 
of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood.  This  report  is  published 
under  Serial  No.  2356  for  May,  1922,  Reports  of  Investiga- 
tions, U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  method  of  analysis 
described  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  determination  of 
poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide.  It  can  be  used  for  either  a 
quantitative  estimate  or  as  a  qualitative  test  in  comparison 
with  a  small  sample  of  blood  from  an  unexposed  person.  The 
results  from  this  method  are  more  easily  obtained  and  on 
the  whole  are  more  dependable  than  those  yielded  by  any 
other  method  tried. 


James  T.  Deard.^      J^l 
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Old-Age  Pension  and  Age  Limit 

Basic  Idea  of  Old-Age  Pension— Advantage  to  Employer 
and  Employed  Alike— Need  of  a  Practical  Plan  to  Make 
Scheme  Popular — Opposition  by  Radicals  and  Union  Leaders 


REFERENCE  was  made,  some  time 
since,  in  the  columns  of  Coal  Age 
to  the  old-age  pension  scheme,  and  the 
age  limit  fixed  in  its  adoption  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  (Vol.  20, 
p.  1055). 

The  writer  of  the  letter  expressed 
a  desire  for  the  thoughts  of  others, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  45- 
year  age  limit  established  by  that  com- 
pany. It  was  stated  that  the  objection 
had  been  offered  by  some  miners  who 
claimed  that,  if  the  plan  was  to  be  gen- 
erally adopted  by  all  coal  operators,  a 
man  would  be  compelled  to  remain  with 
the  same  company,  after  reaching  the 
said  age  limit. 

Basic  Idea  of  Pension 

The  basic  idea  of  the  old-age  pension 
is  to  make  aged  and  physically  dis- 
qualified workmen  financially  independ- 
ent and  afford  them  the  much  needed 
support,  after  having  devoted  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  in  useful  service  to 
society.  The  idea  when  first  promul- 
gated was  socialistic,  but  has  later 
been  advocated  as  an  industrial  insti- 
tution worthy  of  support. 

Perhaps  a  more  equable  plan  would 
be  one  that  imposed  the  burden  pro- 
portionately on  the  state,  the  employer 
and  employee,  somewhat  after  the  plan 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law, 
which  has  been  so  widely  adopted  in 
many  states. 

The  pension  idea  should  commend 
itself  to  all  employees  of  industrial 
labor,  but  to  none  more  favorably  than 
to  the  coal  operator.  To  no  class  of 
workers  is  society  more  indebted  than 
to  the  coal  miner,  who  daily  risks  his 
life  in  this  needful  occupation  and  who 
is  destined  to  toil  in  darkness,  deprived 
of  the  sunshine  to  warm  and  gladden 
his  heart. 

Develops  Satisfied  Workers  and 
Fosters  Loyalty  to  Employers 

No  operator  will  deny  that  a  good 
workman  is  an  asset  of  the  coal  indus- 
try. What  plan  could  be  devised  that 
will  tend  to  develop  satisfied  workers 
more  surely  and  speedily  than  the  old- 
age  pension,  by  which  the  miner  is 
enabled  to  look  forward  to  a  much 
needed  support  when  disqualified  for 
service  by  reason  of  years? 

In  my  opinion,  the  pension  idea  fos- 
ters a  loyalty  to  any  organization  that 
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adopts  the  plan,  increasing  its  strength 
and  efficiency.  A  newspaper  item  an- 
nounced, recently,  that  an  engineer  had 
been  retired  on  a  pension,  after  33 
years  of  active  service  for  a  certain 
railroad  company.  During  that  time 
the  man  had  never  been  suspended  and 
the  pension  was  awarded  him  in  recog- 
nition of  his  faithful  service. 

Making  of  Homes  Among  Miners 
A  Profitable  Investment 

The  advantage  this  scheme  offers  to 
the  miner  is  apparent.  It  insures  a 
competency  in  old  age  and  gives  him 
an  incentive  to  faithful  and  loyal  serv- 
ice. Its  tendency  is  to  foster  in  him 
the  habit  of  settling  down  and  making 
a  home  for  himself  and  family.  It  is 
a  good  investment,  paying  dividends 
in  money  saved,  home  attractions, 
health  and  contentment. 

What  is  needed  is  a  practicable  plan 
of  operation.  It  must  be  understood 
that  an  industrial  pension  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition.  A  worker  cannot  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  pension,  unless  he 
has  given  his  employers  at  least  twenty 
years  of  useful  service. 

Why  anyone  should  complain  of  an 
age  limit  of  45  years  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, since  the  company  must  be  pro- 
tected if  an  old-age  pension  is  to  be 
made  operative.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised 
that  a  lower  age  limit,  say  40  years, 
was  not  adopted,  as  many  miners  at  the 
age  of  60  approach  the  period  of  dis- 
qualification for  active  service  in  the 
mining  of  coal. 

Age  Limit  Discourages  the  Drifting 
Tendency  of  Many  Miners 

It  is  optional,  of  course,  with  a  com- 
pany to  accept  of  a  new  employee  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  45.  Only  an 
exceptionally  physically  strong  man 
would  be  acceptable  at  that  age,  under 
the  old-age  pension  provision;  and  this 
fact  encourages  men  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  companies  whom  they 
serve.  It  discourages  the  tendency  of 
many  miners  to  float  from  one  place  to 
another. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  the  scheme 
will  undoubtedly  be  opposed  by  radicals 
and  labor  unions,  unless  they  are  per- 
rnitted  to  draft  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions controlling  the  proposition. 

The  chief  objection  from  that  source 
is  that  a   certain   number  of  years  of 


useful  service  must  be  given  the  em- 
ployer before  the  worker  can  enjoy- 
the  benefit  of  the  pension.  As  is  well 
known,  the  radical  leader  and  the  union 
organization  demand  that  their  mem- 
bers shall  be  loyal  to  that  body,  in  any 
issue  that  may  arise  between  them  and, 
their  employers. 
,  W.  Va.  Progressive. 


Following  or  Dependent  Shots 

Dangerous  practices  of  miners  show 
them  to  be  unreliable — Firing  of  de- 
pendent shots  unsafe — Cutting  fuse 
too  short  and  other  bad  habits — 
Training  needed  to  develop  good 
miners. 

IN  the  many  excellent  letters  regard- 
ing the  shooting  of  coal  off  the  solid,. 
it  seems  strange  to  me  that  no  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  practice,  so 
common  among  miners,  of  firing  what- 
are  called  "following"  or  "dependent 
shots."  These  are  shots  that  depend 
for  their  safety  on  the  previous  firing- 
of  another  shot,  which  is  expected  to^ 
explode  first. 

Many  miners  make  a  continual  prac- 
tice of  firing  such  shots,  which  is  noth- 
ing else  than  shooting  off  the  solid, 
provided  the  first  shot  is  delayed  or 
misses  fire,  which  is  often  the  case. 
One  has  only  to  think,  for  a  moment, 
of  the  many  bad  habits  of  miners;  such 
as  crimping  a  cap  on  the  end  of  fuse 
with  their  teeth;  opening  a  keg  of 
powder  with  a  pick;  or  filling  a  cart- 
ridge with  an  open  light  on  the  head; 
to  be  convinced  that  the  average  miner 
is  unreliable  in  respect  to  his  judgment 
of  what  is  safe. 

Men  of  Limiibd  Experience  in  Mines 
Most  Dangerous 

Not  long  ago,  mention  was  made  in 
Coal  Age  of  a  miner  who  had  had  27 
days'  experience  in  the  mine.  I  want 
to  say  this  is  the  most  dangerous  class 
of  men  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
For  a  few  days,  a  new  miner  will  listen 
to  what  is  told  him;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  man  soon  begins  to  think  he  knows 
more  than  the   mine   foreman  himself. 

Where  miners  are  allowed  to  fire 
their  own  shots,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous things  is  their  habit  of  firing 
one  or  more  dependent  shots.  I  have 
seen  a  miner  drill  as  many  as  five 
shotholes,  one  behind  the  other,  in  the 
square  face  of  his  room.  Invariably, 
the  miner  will  overcharge  the  first 
shot  to  make  sure  of  its  blowing  down 
the  coal  and  setting  free  the  shot  that 
is  to  follow.  Bach  succeeding  shot  will 
generally  have  an  overcharge  of  pow- 
der, as  is  the  custom  with  most  miners. 
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Another  practice  I  have  observed  is 
that  the  first  hole  may  be  drilled  5  ft. 
deep,  the  second  hole  5i,  the  third  hole 
6  ft.  and  so  on  throughout  the  range  of 
four  or  five  shots  intended  to  be  fired 
at  the  same  time,  one  following  the 
other  in  quick  succession.  It  is  for- 
tunate if  the  holes  are  not  tamped  with 
coal  dust;  but  the  augur  drillings  are 
almost  certain  to  be  lying  on  the  floor 
where  they  fell,  which  means  an  added 
danger. 

Local  Kxplosion  Liable 

Where  such  shots  are  fired  one  can 
expect  nothing  less  than  a  local  ex- 
plosion of  the  dust  and  gases  pro- 
duced in  the  firing  of  the  first  charge 
and  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  suc- 
ceeding shots.  Too  often  it  has  hap- 
pened that  such  a  local  explosion  has 
been  extended  throughout  the  mine,  by 
feeding  on  the  dust  accumulated  on  the 
roads  and  travelingways. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  law  will  require  that 
all  miners  shall  have  had  at  least  two 
years'  experience  at  the  face  and  under- 
go an  examination,  before  being  given 
charge  of  a  working  place.  This  would 
practically  eliminate  the  habit  of  min- 
ers to  cut  a  short  fuse  or  bite  off  the 
match  from  a  squib,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  explosion  of  a  shot,  besides  many 
other  evil  practices. 

Training  of  Minehis  Needed 

We  are  needing  more  and  more  a 
course  of  training  for  miners.  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  develop  safe 
miners  and  eliminate  the  dangerous 
practices  I  have  mentioned.  I  look  back 
to  the  time  when  I  and  my  brother 
worked  ten  years,  for  my  father,  who 
was  an  experienced  miner  and  would 
not  permit  us  to  take  a  place  of  our 
own  during  all  of  that  time. 

The  result  was  that  we  learned  very 
much  about  safe  mining  that  could  not 
be  learned  in  a  few  days  or  a  few 
months.  Time  is  required  to  develop 
the  skilled  miner. 

Crawford,  Tenn.     Oscar  H.  Jones. 


Upraising  Sometimes  Necessary 

When  it  is  necessary  to  drive  an  upraise 
in  a  mine  —  Dangers  and  difficulties 
in  the  undertaking  —  How  the  v>ork 
should  be  arranged. 

ALLOW  me  to  add  a  few  words  to 
-  what  has  already  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  upraising  a  shaft  in  a  mine. 
As  stated  in  the  letter  of  R.  H.  Benney, 
Coal  Age,  May  11,  p.  783,  the  most 
experienced  men  should  be  employed  for 
the  work. 

In  my  opinion,  the  undertaking  is  a 
difficult  one  and  has  many  disadvan- 
tages in  comparison  with  sinking  a 
shaft  from  the  surface.  However,  there 
are  conditions  when  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  this  method.  I  could  not  recom- 
mend its  adoption  when  the  depth  be- 
low the  surface  reaches  20  or  25  yd.,  if 
anything  else  can  be  done. 

In  the  development  of  a  mine,  it  may 
often  happen  that  the  work  has  been 
extended  to  a  point  where  it  is  neces- 


sary to  sink  an  air  shaft  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ventilation.  At  this  point,  the 
company  may  own  the  coal  rights  only, 
and  be  unable  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  the  land  owner,  looking  to  the  han- 
dling and  disposal  of  the  excavated  ma- 
terial on  the  surface. 

In  such  case,  the  only  recourse  is  to 
upraise  the  shaft  from  the  point,  in  the 
mine,  chosen  for  its  location.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  scheme  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  eliminating  the  need  of 
pumping.  Also,  the  material  excavated 
is  dropped  into  the  mine  where  it  can 
generally  be  stored  in  abandoned  places 
and  thus  avoid  the  expense  of  hoisting 
it  to  the  surface. 

The  work  is  beset  with  difficulties 
even  when  skilled  men  are  employed. 
The  excavation  has  not  gone  far  above 
the  roof  of  the  coal  when  the  air  be- 
comes bad.  Much  time  is  consumed  in 
idleness,  waiting  for  the  smoke  to  clear 
after  a  shot  is  fired. 

Dangers  Involved  When  Miner 
Works  on  a  Scaffold 

The  men  must  work  on  scaffolds  that 
are  expensive  to  build  and  maintain. 
They  are  continually  exposed  to  fall- 
ing material  and  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  suddenly  striking  mate- 
rial that  will  run,  which  makes  it  a  par- 
ticularly dangerous   proposition. 

In  addition  to  these  dangers  there  is 
the  added  expense  of  the  labor  re- 
quired to  unload  the  cars  of  excavated 
material,  by  hand,  to  say  nothing  of 
hoisting  what  timber  is  needed  to  the 
top  of  the  hole  where  it  is  put  in  place. 
A  man  must  always  be  kept  on  the 
bottom  to  handle  the  cars  loaded  and 
keep  the  opening  clear. 

Where  itl  is  decided  to  drive  an  up- 
raise I  would  recommend  locating  the 
shaft  over  a  heading  that  will  provide 
a  way  in  and  out  for  the  empty  and 
loaded  cars,  and  thus  avoid  the  loss  of 
time  required  for  switching  when 
changing  the  cars  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft.  In  this  arrangement  there  should 
be  a  single  track  passing  under  the 
shaft  and  having  a  slight  grade  in  fa- 
vor of  the  loaded  cars,  just  sufficient  to 
enable  the  ready  handling  of  the  cars. 
Samuel  McKay, 
Supt.  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Burgettstowrn,  Pa. 


Another  Letter 

THERE  is  not  often  a  condition  aris- 
ing in  a  mine  that  would  justify  a 
shaft  being  driven  from  the  mine  up- 
ward. The  superintendent  whose  in- 
quiry appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  2, 
page  212,  and  started  this  discussion, 
appears  to  favor  the  proposition,  be- 
cause it  will  save  the  expense  of  hoist- 
ing the  excavated  material,  which  is 
dropped  into  the  mine  and  can  be 
utilized  for  building  stoppings,  and  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  need  of  pumping 
the  water  from  the  shaft  while  sinking. 
The  advice  given  in  the  reply  to  the 
inquiry  will  probably  change  this  su- 
perintendent's mind  altogether,  or  at 
least  put  him  on  the  fence,  as  to  his 
choice  of  sinking  or  upraising.     I  have 


been  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind  my- 
self and,  while  it  can  be  done  (there 
are  few  things  that  cannot),  I  would 
not  recommend  the  attempt  being  made; 
it  is  a  dangerous  job. 

Pause,  for  a  moment,  and  consider 
what  a  condition  would  exist  when  the 
workers  have  passed  through  the  6  ft. 
of  slate  and  4  ft.  of  sandrock.  These 
two  strata  must  form  the  foundation  of 
further  excavation.  From  that  point 
upward  he  would  have  to  timber  the 
shaft   for   sixty    feet. 

Material  Must  Be  Hoisted 

This  timber  must  be  taken  into  the 
mine  and  hauled  back  to  where  the  work 
is  located;  but  the  worst  is  not  yet. 
Each  piece  must  be  hoisted  in  the  hole, 
which  means  much  delay  and  added  ex- 
pense. It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
shaft  is  started  at  some  isolated  part 
of  the  mine  where  there  will  always 
be  more  or  less  delay  in  handling  the 
needed  supplies  and  removing  the  ref- 
use. 

The  timber  will  generally  be  cut  on 
the  surface  and,  in  that  case,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  excavation  must  be 
such  as  to  conform  to  a  given  size. 
When  driving  an  upraise  it  is  often 
difficult  to  limit  the  size  of  the  excava- 
tion, as  the  material  is  liable  to  break 
over  the  sidewalls,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  pack  the  space  behind  the  tim- 
bers solid. 

In  this  kind  of  work,  it  is  never  pos- 
sible to  foretell  just  the  conditions  that 
will  arise.  If  it  is  thought  best  to 
take  the  rough  timbers  into  the  mine 
and  frame  them  at  the  shaft,  it  will 
make  the  work  of  hauling  that  mate- 
rial more  difficult.  Moreover,  the  fram- 
ing cannot  be  done  as  speedily  or  as 
well  as  on  the  surface. 

Building  the  Scaffold  Higher 
Requires  Time  and  Labor 

Scaffolding  is  required  in  upraising; 
and  every  time  a  round  of  shots  is  fired 
it  is  necessary  to  build  the  scaffold 
higher,  before  the  work  can  be  con- 
tinued- A  previous  wrriter  has  already 
spoken  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
workmen  are  exposed  when  returning 
to  the  face,  after  firing  a  shot.  The 
loosened  material  will  often  be  found 
hanging  and  ready  to  drop  at  any 
moment. 

Finally,  when  the  hole  has  been 
pushed  through  to  the  surface  the  shaft 
is  not  finished  as,  generally,  the  wooden 
framing  put  in  to  support  the  walls, 
will  have  to  be  taken  out  and  the  shaft 
relined.  Brick  or  concrete  will  often  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  make 
a  more  permanent  job. 

It  is  probable  that  very  little  of  the 
excavated  material  can  be  used  for 
building  stoppings,  as  suggested  in  the 
inquiry.  Labor  and  expense  will  be 
saved  by  making  these  stoppings  of 
brick  or  concrete.  Nothing  is  more 
important  in  the  ventilation  of  a  mine 
than  well  built  stoppings.  , 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  sinking 
a  shaft,  instead  of  attempting  an  up- 
raise in  the  mine.    The  fact  of  the  work 
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being  safer  will  convince  most  men 
that  sinking  is  the  better  plan.  By  sink- 
ing a  borehole  in  the  center  of  the  cut, 
as  has  been  suggested  in  the  reply,  not 
only  is  the  excavation  kept  drained,  but 
the  borehole  vdll  provide  a  means  of 
ventilating  the  shaft  besides. 

Both  the  excavated  material  and  all 
needed  supplies  are  handled  more 
readily  from  the  surface.  Also,  the 
permanent  shaft  timbers  can  be  put  in 
place  at  once.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  start  a  shaft,  until  all 
necessary  timbers  are  on  hand  and  the 
derrick  is  in  place.  I  have  known  of  a 
bad    mishap    occurring    by    reason    of 


starting  a  shaft  before  timbers  of  the 
proper  size  were  on  the  ground. 

The  accident  happened  one  night, 
after  the  eleven-o'clock  shift  had  gone 
home.  One  whole  side  of  the  excava- 
tion caved  in,  smashing  the  light  tim- 
bers into  splinters.  It  cost  several  hun- 
dred dollars  to  restore  what  had  been 
destroyed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay 
caused  by  the  accident.  Fortunately, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  shaft  at  the 
time.  When  every  proper  precaution 
is  taken,  the  work  of  sinking  a  shaft  is 
dangerous  and  none  but  the  most  care- 
ful men  should  be  employed. 

Osceola  Mills,  Pa.       S.  D.  Hainley. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Dimensions  and  Capacity  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 

Dimensions  of  Centrifugal  Pumps  Determined  by  Required 
Discharge  Under  Given  Head  —  Peripheral  Velocity  of 
Impeller    a    Function    of    Discharge    Head  —  Other  Data 


KINDLY  answer,  through  the  col- 
umns of  Coal  Age,  the  following 
questions  having  reference  to  the  in- 
stallation of  a  centrifugal  pump,  to  be 
installed  at  the  foot  of  a  mine  shaft, 
1,500  ft.  distant  from  the  powerhouse 
where  the  voltage  at  the  generator  is 
559  volts  d.c.  It  is  desired  to  know  the 
size  of  pump  that  will  be  required  to 
discharge  400  gal.  of  water  per  minute 
through  a  vertical  height  of  570  ft., 
which  is  the  depth  of  the  shaft. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  state 
the  number  of  impeller  blades  neces- 
sary and  the  diameter  of  the  impeller 
wheel;  also  the  diameters  of  the  suction 
and  discharge  pipes.  What  sectional 
area  of  feed  wire  will  be  required  to 
transmit  the  necessary  current  from 
the  powerhouse  to  the  pump  located  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft? 

,  Pa.  Inquirer. 


required  discharge  when  the  pump   is 
in  operation,  which  is  as  follows: 


G'h   ^400'  X   570 
800  d'       800   X   5' 


=   say  36.5  ft. 


Adding  this  friction  head  to  the 
actual  head  of  discharge,  gives  for  the 
effective  head  under  which  the  pump 
must  operate;  thus,  h  =  570  -|-  36.5  =: 
606.5  ft. 

In  estimating  the  size  of  a  centrifu- 
gal pump,  it  is  safe  practice  to  limit 
the  head  under  which  the  pump  must 
operate  to  100  ft.  This  will  call  for  a 
six-stage  pump,  in  this  case.  The  size 
of  the  discharge  portal,  or  the  required 
number  of  the  pump  for  this  service  is 
given  by  the  formula 


JV. 


\  VlOfc  "  \ 


400 


VIO  X  606.5 


In  replying  to  this  question,  we 
would  refer  the  inquirer  to  a  previous 
inquiry  regarding  centrifugal  pumps, 
which  appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Vol.  19, 
p.  827.  The  principle  of  action  of 
centrifugal  pumps  is  there  explained 
and  the  formulas  given  for  finding  the 
discharge  of  the  pump  under  a  given 
head. 

In  the  present  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
first  estimate  the  diameter  of  column 
pipe  required  for  a  discharge  of  400 
gal.  per  min.,  assuming  a  velocity  of 
400  ft.  per  min.  in  the  pipe,  which  is 
customary  in  common  practice.  The 
required  diameter  of  the  column  pipe 
is  then 

d  =  0.25 V~G  =  0.25 V400  =  5  in. 

The  next  step  is  to  calculate  the  fric- 
tion head  in  the  column  pipe,  for  the 


20 
-^6065 


=  2.27,  say  2J  in. 


Good  results  are  obtained  whenever 
practicable  to  set  the  pump  below  the 
water  level,  in  such  position  that  the 
inflow  to  the  pump  will  be  unrestrained 
and  have  a  velocity  ranging  from  6  to 
12  ft.  per  second.  No  suction  pipe  is 
then  required.  Also,  the  number  of  im- 
peller blades  run  from  6  to  12,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  pump. 

We  will  assume  this  pump  is  oper- 
ated by  a  60-cycle  motor  running  at  a 
speed  of  1,750  r.p.m.  The  motor  be- 
ing direct  connected  or  mounted  on  the 
pump  shaft,  the  speed  of  the  pump  will 
be  the  same.  But)  the  peripheral  speed 
of  the  impeller,  as  determined  by  the 
head  against  which  the  pump  must 
operate,  is 

V'=eoV2gY  -  60V2   X  32.16   X  606.5 
=  11,850  ft.  per  min. 


In  order  to  develop  this  peripheral 
speed,  when  making  1,750  r.p.m.,  the 
diameter  of  the  impeller  wheel  must 
be 

11,850 


~  3.1416  X   1,750 

=  2.155  ft.,  say  26  in. 

The  horsepower  required  to  operate 
this   pump,   taking   the   weight   of   the 
water  as  8h  lb.  per  gal.,  and  assuming 
an  overall  efficiency  of  60  per  cent,  is 
„        8i  X  400  X   606.5         ,  .„  ^   . 
"  =   -060-^33,000        =  ^°2-l  hp. 
Or  102.1  X  0.746  =  76.17  kw. 

Assuming  a  line  drop  of,  say  15  per 
cent  gives  the  available  voltage  at  the 
motor  as  0.85  X  559  =  475  volts.  The 
required  current  is,  therefore,  (102.1  X 
746)   -r-  475  =  161  avip. 

The  pump  shaft  being  1,500  ft.  from 
the  powerhouse  and  allowing  another 
600  ft.  for  conducting  the  current  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  reaching 
the  pump,  the  total  length  of  wire  is 
2(1,500  -f  600)  =:  4,200  ft.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  required  current 
through  this  wire,  including  the  re- 
turn, calls  for  a  sectional  area  of 
.  _  10.8  X  4,200  X  161 
475  X  0.15 

=  102,500  circ.  mila 

This  is  an  0  wire,  having  a  diameter 
of  325  mils  or,  practically,  J  in. 


Ventilation  During  Strike 

Peculiar  roof  conditions  in  No.-S,  Pitts- 
burgh Seam,  in  Eastern  Ohio  — 
Shoidd  air  currents  be  reduced  dur- 
ing the  strike  period  to  prevent  cut- 
ting action  on  roof  in  roads  and  air- 
ways? 

SINCE  the  strike  began,  the  question 
of  maintaining  a  continuous  circula- 
tion of  air  in  the  mine  has  been  asked 
and  different  opinions  expressed.  Those 
familiar  with  the  conditions  in  No.  8 
seam  in  this  locality  will  remember  that 
the  coal,  which  is  here  4  ft.  9  in.,  in 
thickness,  is  overlaid  with  a  drawslate 
running  from  12  to  18  in.  thick.  Above 
the  slate  is  a  thin  seam  of  coal  of  a 
snappy  nature  and  having  about  the 
same  range  in  thickness. 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  to 
ascertain  through  Coal  Age,  if  possible, 
what  is  the  general  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  disintegrating  effect  of  the  air 
current  on  the  roof  of  mine  roads  and 
airways.  Would  it  be  better  to  keep 
the  air  traveling  continuously,  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  or  shut  down  the  fan 
completely  during  this  enforced  period 
of  idleness  on  account  of  the  strike? 

Again,  what  would  be  the  effect  if 
we  ran  the  fan,  say  eight  hours  a  day? 
At  its  usual  speed,  the  fan  produces 
30,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute,  in  this 
mine,  which  is  a  drift  and  follows  the 
natural  bed  of  the  seam. 

Duncanwood,  Ohio.    P.  J.  GRIFFITH. 


This  is  an  interesting  question,  which 
we  gladly  submit  to  the  practical  judg- 
ment of  those  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  in  this 
seam,    in    Eastern    Ohio.      In    general. 
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however,  it  can  be  stated  that  it  would 
be  better  to  either  run  the  fan  contin- 
uously or  shut  it  down  altogether,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  maintain  a  circula- 
tion dui'ing  eight  hours,  each  day. 

The  alternate  operation  and  shutting 
down  of  a  ventilating  fan  will  gener- 
ally produce,  in  the  mine  airways,  an 
alternate  dry  and  wet  condition  of  the 
roof,  which  has  a  disintegrating  effect 
on  certain  shales  and  other  soft  strata 
forming  the  roof. 


Whether  it  would  be  better  to  operate 
the  fan  full  time  and  at  its  full  ca- 
pacity, or  to  shut  off  the  circulation 
entirely,  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  knowledge  of  and  ex- 
perience in  the  local  conditions.  If  this 
is  a  wet  mine,  or  if  it  generates  some 
gas,  better  results  will  generally  be  se- 
cured by  running  the  fan  continuously 
at  a  reduced  speed.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  many  practical 
readers  facing  similar  conditions. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 


(Answered  by  Reqiiest) 


Question — (a)  Explain  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  driving  rooms  at  an 
angle  ivith  the  gangway  level,  in  seams 
of  moderate  inclination  ivhere  it  is  de- 
sired to  take  the  cars  to  the  faces  of 
the  rooms,  (b)  If  the  gangivay  level 
is  driven  N  40°  E  and  the  room  sights 
are  N  10°  W,  what  angle  do  the  rooms 
make  ivith  the  gangway?  Show  by 
sketch,  (c)  If  these  rooms  are  driven 
24  ft.  wide,  with  30-ft.  pillars  betiveen 
them,  making  the  room  centers  54  ft., 
what  is  the  distance  between  room  cen- 
ters, measured  on  the  gangway? 

Answer — (a)  In  moderately  inclined 
seams,  the  pitch  is  often  too  great  to 
allow  cars  to  be  handled  with  safety  on 
the  full  pitch  of  the  seam.  By  driving 
the  rooms  across  the  pitch,  or  at  an 
angle  with  the  gangway  level,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  grade  so  that  the 
cars  can  be  taken  to  the  face  of  the 
room  without  danger. 

(b)  As  shown  in  the  accompanying 
fignire,  the  direction  of  the  gangway  ly- 


ing in  the  northeast  quadrant  and  that 
of  the  rooms  in  the  northwest  quadrant, 
the  angle  that  the  rooms  make  with  the 
gangway  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  these 
two  bearings,  or  10  -|-  40  =  50  deg. 

(c)  The  distance  between  room  cen- 
ters, as  measured  on  the  gangway,  is 
found  by  dividing  the  distance  meas- 
ured square  across  the  rooms,  center 
to  center,  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  the 


rooms  make  with  the  entry.  Thus  54  h- 
sin  50°  =  54  ^  0.766  =  70.5  ft. 

Question — Explain  what  is  meant  by 
cleavage  planes  in  reference  to  geologi- 
cal formations. 

Answer — A  cleavage  plane,  in  geol- 
ogy, refers  to  a  plane  in  which  a  sub- 
stance divides  or  is  readily  split.  The 
principal  cleavage  planes  of  geological 
formations  are  the  bedding  planes,  or 
planes  of  stratification,  in  which  the 
material  was  deposited. 

Question — Explain  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  "cleats  and  joints"  and  state 
in  tvhat  respect  these  may  differ  from 
cleavage  planes. 

Answer — Cleats  and  joints  are  di- 
vision planes  that  are  more  or  less  at 


right  angles  to  the  stratification  of  the 
material.  In  this  respect,  they  differ 
from  the  principal  cleavage  planes, 
which  lie  in  the  plane  of  stratification. 
As  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  there  are  two  kinds  of  cleats 
called  "face  cleats"  and  "butt  cleats." 
The  butt  cleats  are  often  called  "joints." 
The  distinction  between  face  cleats  and 
butt  cleats  or  joints  is  that  face  cleats 
are  more  pronounced  and  continuous, 
while  the  butt  cleats  are  short  and  ir- 
regular. 

Question — Explain  and  show  by 
sketch  what  is  "bench  mining." 

Answer — Many  of  the  thicker  seams 
of  coal  consist  of  two  or  more  layers 
of  coal  of  different  quality.  These 
layers  may  or  may  not  be  separated  by 


a  thin  clay  parting.  Owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  coal,  it 
is  often  desirable  to  mine  it  in  benches. 
As  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure 
where  two  benches  are  separated  by  a 
clay  parting,  the  upper  bench  may  be 
mined  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the 
lower  bench.     The  mining  or  undercut 


is  then  made  in  the  clay  parting.  After 
being  mined,  the  upper  bench  is  either 
blasted  or  wedged  down.  When  this  has 
been  loaded  out,  the  lower  bench  is  gen- 
erally mined  by  a  light  lifting  shot. 

Question — (a)  Make  a  sketch  of  a 
form  of  panel,  showing  the  ventilation 
and  explain  the  working  of  a.  paneL 
(b)  To  what  particular  condition,  is  the 
panel   method   of   mining   adapted? 

Answer — (a)  In  the  accompanying 
figure  is  shown,  on  the  left,  a  pair  of 
slope  headings  having  a  21  per  cent 
grade.  Two  pairs  of  butt  entries  are 
turned  to  the  right  off  the  main  re- 
turn air-course  at  distances  of,  say  400 
ft.  apart.  Headings  are  driven  to  the 
rise  of  each  pair  of  butt  entries,  at  dis- 
tances that  will  provide  for  driving 
rooms  from  75  to  100  yd.  in  length  and 


allow  for  a  50-ft.  barrier  pillar  at  the 
head  of  the  rooms,  for  the  protection 
of  the  cross-entries.  Barrier  pillars  of 
the  same  thickness  are  also  left  to  pro- 
tect the  butt  entries.  Rooms  are  then 
driven  on  the  strike  off  these  rise  head- 
ings. Under  favorable  conditions  of 
roof  and  floor,  the  rooms  are  driven  to 
the  right  and  left  of  each  pair  of  head- 
ings, thus  forming  a  wider  panel  than 
that  shown  in  the  figure.  The  butt 
entries  are  driven  so  as  to  give  a  grade 
of  about  1  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
loaded  ears. 

(b)  The  panel  system  of  mining  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  working  of 
gaseous  seams  of  coal,  or  when  mining 
under  bad  roof  conditions  that  would 
hinder  the  complete  extraction  of  the 
coal  by  other  methods. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Inimediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THAT  the  country  as  a  whole  is  rapidly  getting  back  to  an 
employment  basis,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  and  cotton 
textile  industries,  is  shown  by  the  industrial  survey  for  May, 
issued  June  5  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through  its  employment 
service.  "The  broadening  out  of  industry  in  most  all  lines  of  activity 
for  May,"  the  department  states,  "clearly  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
business  depression  is  behind  us.  Confidence  is  restored.  June  will 
accentuate  the  upward  movement.    Industry  is  steadily  expanding." 

This  monthly  survey  is  based  on  actual  figures  taken  from  the  larger 
industrial  payrolls  of  the  country,  the  statistics  on  which  its  computa- 
tions are  based  being  gathered  each  month  by  the  department's  special 
agents  in  65  principal  industrial  centers.  In  all,  1,428  firms  each 
usually  employing  more  than  500  workers,  or  a  total  of  1,600,000,  are 
comprised  in  the  survey.  On  May  31  these  1,428  firms  had  52,154  more 
employees  on  their  payrolls  than  they  carried  on  April  30,  an  increase 
of  3.2  per  cent. 

Industrial  classifications  showing  increases  in  employment  are: 
Vehicles  for  land  transportation,  11.2  per  cent  over  April;  railroad 
repair  shops,  4.6  per  cent;  iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  4.5  per 
cent;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products,  4.5  per  cent;  lumber  and  its 
manufacture,  3  per  cent;  food  and  kindred  products,  2.96  per  cent; 
metal  and  metal  products,  1.5  per  cent;  textiles  and  their  products, 
1.1  per  cent;    and  paper  and  printing,  0.8  per  cent. 

Decrease  in  employment  was  shown  in  leather  and  its  finished  prod- 
ucts in  May  of  3.9  per  cent;  tobacco  manufactures,  2.9  per  cent; 
liquors  and  beverages,  0.99  per  cent. 

Building  construction  widened  in  May  over  April.  A  genuine  build- 
ing boom  is  on  throughout  the  country.  A  shortage  of  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  plasterers  exists  in  many  of  the  231  principal  indus- 
trial centers.  Wheat  cutting  has  started  in  Texas,  and  large  numbers 
of  men  will  be  absorbed  in  the  harvest  fields. 

Of  the  65  cities,  49  report  employment  increases  during  May  over 
April,  with  percentages  of  increase  from  0.02  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to 
19.5  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Si.xteen  cities  report  employment  decreases,  the  percentages  of  de- 
crease being  from  0.2  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  11  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mid-Atlantic    Revival    Is    General 

The  industrial  advance  prevailing 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  district  dur- 
ing recent  months  is  steadily  gath- 
ering momentum,  a  decided  better- 
ment being  evident  in  all  lines.  The 
great  volume  of  all  types  of  build- 
ing construction  has  materially  in- 
creased operations  in  almost  every 
line  of  trade  and  industry  and  in- 
dicates a  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions. Building  operations  in  the 
various  cities  have  absorbed  the 
available  supply  of  building  trade 
mechanics  with  an  apparent  short- 
age of  skilled  labor.  Marked  ad- 
vances and  increased  operations  in 
the  automobile  and  accessories  in- 
dustries, and  further  improvement 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  is 
reported.  The  railroad  industries 
show  substantial  gains  in  some  lines 
with  reduction  of  forces  in  others. 

Less  Idleness  in  New  England 

Employment  conditious  through- 
out New  England  show  a  marked 
improvement.  Unemployment  con- 
tinues chiefly  in  textiles,  due  to  la- 
bor suspension.  While  some  im- 
provement is  noted  in  the  metal 
trades,  conditions  are  not  back  to 
normal  as  yet.  In  certain  sections 
unemployment  exists  in  the  shoe  in- 
dustry, although  improvement  is  in- 
dicated, as  a  number  of  factories 
reopened  last  month  and  many 
workers  have  returned.  The  amount 
of  unemployment  in  unskilled  labor 
and  the  building  trades  has  been 
materially  reduced. 


Betterment    in   South   Central   Zone 

The  steady  increase  in  employ- 
ment shown  in  most  industrial  lines 
for  the  last  four  months  continues 
in  the  South  Central  district.  There 
is  practically  no  unemployment  in 
the  principal  cities  and  towns.  Con- 
siderable activity  in  tobacco  plant- 
ing is  in  evidence.  Building  is  in- 
creasing steadily.  Cotton  prices  are 
encouraging  farmers  to  increase  this 
annual  crop.  Coal  mining  shows  a 
remarkable  increase,  while  lumber 
and  textiles  show  a  slight  decrease. 
The  iron  industry  is  two-thirds  of 
normal  capacity  in  the  Birmingham 
district  with  indications  of  further 
employment  within  the  next  thirty 
days. 


INDUSTRIES     REPORTING    AN      INCREASE 
IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MAY.   1922 
T  J     .  .  Amt.      P.e. 
,/Jk,  f^"','"'^  .     ^  ol  Inc-    Inc-  Weight* 
vehicles  lor  land  transporta- 
tion   24.446     112     145 

Railroad  repair  shops 2,'843       4  6       3  8 

Iron,  steel  and  their  products  16,959       4  5     23  7 

btone,  clay  and  glass 735       4  5       1 

Lumber  and  Its  manufacture. .         747      3  1  5 

Jood  and  kindred  products.  .  .  3.740       2  96      7  8 
Metal    and    metal    products 

olliorthanlronandsteel  ,  .  .  1.370       1.5       5  4 

l'-\tllf.s;ind  thelrproduets.  .  .  2.590       11     13  9 

I  :i;).r:in.l  printing 392       O.S       2.9 

-Mlscllaiu'ous  Industries 1.051       0.4     16 

t  hiiiik-ala  and  allied  products         1,52      0.2       4  5 

Total 55.025 

INDUSTRIES   REPORTING  A   DECREASE    IN 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  MAY,  1922 

,   ..        ,  Amt.     Pc. 

Industries  ot  Dec.  Dec. Weight" 
Leather     and     Its     finished 

products 1,979       3.9     2.9 

Tobacco  manufactures 884       2  9     18 

Lliiuors  and  beverages 8     0 .  99      .06 

Total 2,S71 

♦Per  cent  employed  May  31  to  total  leported  em- 
ployed In  14  grnups. 


Work  Full  Time  in  Middle  West 

Manufacturing  industries  in  the 
Middle  West  show  a  definite  im- 
provement in  employment  conditions. 
A  return  to  full-time  schedules  is 
apparent  in  all  sections.  Employ- 
ment conditions  in  the  stock  yards 
are  improving.  A  decided  short- 
age of  farm  hands  is  reported 
in  the  corn  belt.  Rubber  industry 
showed  a  gain  in  employment.  Au- 
tomotive, steel  and  iron  industries 
have  increased  their  forces.  Coke 
production  and  employment  also  in- 
creased. Employment  shows  im- 
provement in  structural  and  archi- 
tectural iron  work,  stone,  clay  and 
glass  industries.  The  sawmills  and 
planing  mills  have  added  more  em- 
ployees. 


Industrial  Gains  Continue  in  South 

A  marked  but  gradual  improve- 
ment is  evident  in  all  industrial  lines 
in  the  South  Central  district.  Im- 
provements ai-e  particularly  noted 
in  coal,  iron  and  steel,  stone,  clay 
and  glass  products.  Building  con- 
struction is  active.  Marked  improve- 
ment is  evident  also  in  the  textile 
and  lumber  industries.  Farm  labor 
is  in  demand  in  many  sections. 
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Illinois  Mining  Institute  Holds  Busy  Technical  Meeting 
Cruising  from  St.  Louis  to  Keokuk  on  Mississippi 

Importance  of  Bottom  Layouts  —  Smith  Advocates  Home-Made 
Power — Clayton  Answers  Smith — ^Are  Alternating-Current  Cutters 
Dangerous  ? — Stone  Dust  Only  Cure  for  Franklin  County  Explosions 

By  E.  W.  Davidson* 


A  HUNDRED  Illinois  mining  engineers  and  a  few  guests 
spent  Thursday,  Friday  and  a  part  of  Saturday  of  last 
■week  on  board  the  stem- wheel  river  steamer  "Golden 
Eagle"  cruising  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
Keokuk,  la.,  and  back.  It  was  the  annual  outing  and 
technical  session  of  the  Illinois  Mining  Institute.  While 
the  trip  lacked  nothing  in  good  fellowship  and  carefree 
joy,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Institute,  an  interesting 
and  instructive  program  of  papers  and  discussions  on  such 
subjects  as  modem  mine-bottom  layouts,  safety  methods 
and  purchased  power  versus  locally  generated  power  for 
mines  held  a  great  deal  of  undivided  attention  during  four 
sessions,  each  more  than  two  hours  long.  The  Institute  is 
getting  down  to  business.  Prof.  H.  H.  Stoek,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  presided.  A  good  deal  of  the  material  devel- 
oped at  the  Institute  outing  will  appear  in  later  issues  of 
Coal  Age. 

The  steamer  left  St.  Louis  at  11  a.m.  June  8  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  up  the  river,  touching  at  Quincy  Friday  morn- 
ing and  stopping  at  Keokuk  that  afternoon.  The  boat,  with 
everybody  looking  interestedly  over  the  rail,  went  through 
the  locks  at  the  end  of  the  world-famed  Keokuk  dam,  landed 
its  passengers,  turned  around  and  took  the  Institute  aboard 
again  early  in  the  evening  for  the  trip  to  St.  Louis.  Dur- 
ing the  four  hours  ashore  the  entire  hundred  men  were  the 
guests  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  whose  largest 
powder  plant  occupies  a  tract  of  land  three  miles  west  of 
Keokuk. 

The  plant  has  been  making  powder  there  for  32  years, 
but  never  before  had  even  a  single  visitor  been  shown 
through  it,  such  is  the  scrupulousness  with  which  the  com- 
pany practices  safety.  Unprecedented  though  it  was,  the 
whole  Institute,  after  it  had  been  "frisked"  thoroughly  for 
sulphur  matches,  was  taken  through  the  scattered  plant,  in 
groups  of  five  men  each.  No  powder  was  in  process  of 
manufacture  at  the  time.  Supper  was  served  in  the  com- 
pany's club  house.  Then  the  party  was  motored  back  to  the 
river.  Some  made  a,  hasty  visit  to  the  immense  power 
station  at  the  dam  before  the  "Golden  Eagle"  left  the  wharf. 
D.  D.  Wilcox,  superintendent  of  the  Superior  Coal  Co., 
opened  the  program  Thursday  morning  with  a  paper  bring- 
ing out  the  necessity  of  laying  out  a  mine  bottom  not  by 
rule  of  thumb  but  by  the  best  engineei-ing  practice  the  coal- 
mining industry  has  developed.  He  said  too  many  mines  are 
excellently  equipped  on  top  only  to  have  their  production 
expensively  hampered  by  a  poor  arrangement  underground. 
J.  H.  Raskins,  state  mine  inspector,  traced  the  history  of 
coal  mining  in  this  country  from  early  days  upward,  charac- 
terizing each  phase  by  the  type  of  haulage  used:  First 
dogs,  then  mules  and  then  electric  locomotives.  He  sug- 
gested a  number  of  changes  in  mining  methods  at  or  near 
the  face  which  he  thinks  would  reduce  accidents,  get  out 
coal  with  less  explosives  and  vrith  less  degradation. 

D.  J.  Carroll,  chief  engineer  for  the  Chicago,  Wilming- 
ton &  Franklin  Coal  Co.  explained  briefly  the  bottom  layout 
at  his  company's  new  Orient  No.  2  mine,  which  is  expected 
to  hoist  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  per  hour  using  6-ton  mine 
cars,  20-ton  haulage  locomotives  and  two  13-ton  skips  with 
rotary  dumps  and  bottom  weigh  pans.  An  auxiliary  shaft, 
he  said,  was  being  provided  and  it  could  hoist  2,500  tons  a 
day. 

O.  J.   Pleschner,  mining  engineer  for  the  United  States 
•Western  editor.  Coal  Age. 


Fuel  Co.,  declaring  that  many  mines  are  pretty  outside  but 
pretty  rotten  within,  described  the  shaft  layout  and  four- 
entry  system  which  has  been  developed  at  Westville  and 
which  Mr.  Pleschner  thinks  is  good  enough  to  square  up 
with  even  the  best  of  top  equipment. 

A  short  description  of  the  bottom  layout  at  the  new  Glen 
Rogers  mine,  operating  in  the  Beckley  seam  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  layout  designed  by  Carl  Scholz,  was  read  by  Dr. 
John  Rutledge.  The  mine  is  designed,  when  fully  developed, 
to  hoist  13,000  tons  daily— 8,700  by  the  main  shaft  and  4,300 
by  the  airshaft.  The  mine  plan  provides  that  cars  never 
turn  around  but  always  arrive  at  the  bottom  "right  end  to." 

The  relative  merits  of  purchased  power  for  mines  versus 
power  generated  at  the  mine  got  a  thorough  airing  when 
J.  Paul  Clayton,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Illinois  Ihiblic 
Service  Co.,  read  a  spirited  and  effective  paper  setting  up 
the  central  station's  case  and  Prof.  Stoek  read  one  prepared 
by  C.  W.  Smrith,  chief  engineer  for  the  Nason  Coal  Co., 
describing  the  Nokomis  mine  power  plant,  which  Mr.  Smith 
figures  produces  power  for  9.88c.  per  ton  of  coal  hoisted 
when  the  mine  is  working  only  at  70  per  cent  of  full 
capacity.  He  estimates  that  when  working  at  full  blast  the 
cost  would  be  reduced  to  7c.  He  had  calculated  that  pur- 
chased power  would  cost  his  mine  9.31c. 

Nokomis  Plant  Buys  Power  During  Strike 

"Mr.  Smith  didn't  tell  the  whole  story  about  the  Nokomis 
plant,"  said  Mr.  Clayton  in  a  sort  of  rebuttal,  after  the 
reading  of  the  Smith  paper.  "He  didn't  say  that  right  now, 
during  a  strike,  he  shut  down  this  low-cost  plant  and  is 
buying  power  from  us.  It  is  cheaper  to  do  so.  The  plant 
is  really  not  complete.  What  if  that  1,000-kw.  turbo- 
generator should  break  down?  Good  engineering  practice, 
of  course,  would  require  that  an  auxiliary  machine  be 
always  ready  to  go  into  service.  The  only  reason  why  an 
expensive  auxiliary  wasn't  installed  there  is  that  our  power 
line  is  just  outside  the  door.  So  in  reality  a  much  greater 
investment  should  be  figured  into  that  plant  before  its  per- 
formance is  compared  with  the  service  afforded  by  pur- 
chased power."    Mr.  Smith  was  not  there  to  make  answer. 

Following  two  papers  on  power  a  discussion  arose  over 
the  relative  dangers  of  using  direct  current  and  alternating 
current  at  the  working  face.  Mr.  Clayton  thought  that  with 
the  same  voltage  both  kinds  of  current  presented  equal 
danger.  The  mining  public  is  impressed  with  the  risk  of 
using  alternating  current  merely  because  with  it  the  volt- 
age delivered  to  the  machines  comes  so  much  nearer  the  full 
rated  potential  than  it  does  when  direct  current  is  used.  If 
the  precautionary  measures  commonly  known  and  adopted 
were  practiced  in  the  use  of  alternating-current  cutters 
Mr.  Clayton  thought  that  accidents  would  not  occur.  Mine 
Inspector  Haskins  declared  that  although  more  machines 
use  direct  current  than  use  alternating  current  yet  80  per 
cent  of  the  electrocutions  in  Illinois  are  caused  by  the  latter. 

H.  V.  Patterson,  engineer  for  the  American  Coke  & 
Chemical  Co.,  joined  the  boat  party  at  Quincy,  and  read  a 
description  of  the  new  process  of  coking  installed  by  his 
company  at  its  Granite  City  (111.)  plant,  which,  he  asserted, 
brings  Illinois  coals  at  last  within  the  coking  class.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  Institute  members  were  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  new  process  would  successfully  coke 
all  the  Illinois  coal.  Mr.  Patterson  wasn't  positive  of  the 
entire  list  of  coals  that  have  been  coked  by  his  company 
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but  he  enumerated  several  from  the  southern  counties  as 
well  as  coals  from  the  Cambridge  region  in  Ohio,  from 
western  Kentucky  and  from  California.  The  latter  coal, 
he  said,  was  practically  lignite.  He  prophesied  that  the 
Roberts  coking  process,  owned  by  his  company,  will  open  up 
new  outlets  and  new  markets  for  Illinois  mines  and  Illinois 
operators  will  be  enabled  to  enter  the  byproduct  market. 

Great  interest  was  aroused  by  J.  E.  Jones,  safety 'engi- 
neer of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  when  he  read  ex- 
tracts on  safety  methods  and  accidents  in  Franklin  County 
from  a  voluminous  and  exhaustive  report  which  he  is  mak- 
ing to  his  company  after  long  and  expert  study.  Next  to 
gas,  he  said,  coal  dust  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  explosions 
in  Franklin  County.  His  company's  experience  seems  to 
indicate,  he  said,  that  a  mine  cleaned  and  watered  by  the 
most  thorough  methods  known  is  little,  if  any,  safer  from 
coal-dust  explosions  than  one  knee-deep  in  dust.  Neither 
fiequent  cleaning  nor  constant  watering  gives  sufficient 
protection,  hence  he  devised,  and  his  company  adopted,  a 
shale-dust  system  for  damping  out  explosions. 

By  this  method  shale  from  the  No.  6  seam  in  Franklin 
County  pulverized  to  a  point  where  all  of  it  goes  through  a 
screen  of  150-mesh,  97  per  cent  through  200-mesh,  and  92 
per  cent  through  255-mesh  is  suspended  in  delicately 
balanced  troughs  along  the  roofs  of  entries  so  that  the  rush 
of  air  ahead  of  the  flame  of  an  explosion  dumps  the  non- 
inflammable  dust  into  the  atmosphere.  He  says  it  ex- 
tinguishes fire  and  reduces  the  heat  so  quickly  that  unhurt 
men    within    the    explosion    zone    can    soon    breathe    with 


safety.  In  Mr.  Jones'  opinion,  shale  dust,  next  to  permissi- 
bles,  is  the  best  protection  a  mine  has  against  extensive 
damage  by  explosion. 

Mr.  Jones'  studies  of  dust  dangers  reveal  the  fact  that 
dust  in  aircourses  is  far  more  combustible  than  that  in 
haulageways  and  that  dust  on  ribs  and  roof  of  haulageways 
is  more  dangerous  than  that  on  the  floor.  The  percentages 
of  combustibility  he  gave  were  these:  For  aircourse  dust, 
79  per  cent;  dust  near  working  faces,  68  per  cent;  on  roof 
and  ribs  of  haulageways,  65  per  cent;  on  haulageway  floors, 
52J  per  cent.  Dust-laying  water,  he  pointed  out,  damages 
the  mine  timbering. 

Mr.  Jones  read  some  interesting  figures  showing,  among 
other  things,  that  the  accident  rate  in  Franklin  County  is 
much  above  the  average  of  the  state  and  that  in  1919,  when 
that  clause  of  the  compensation  law  went  into  effect  provid- 
ing that  an  injured  miner  may  collect  compensation  from 
the  day  of  the  injury  providing  he  is  unable  to  work  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  week,  the  rate  of  non-fatal  accidents 
bounded  sharply  upward  though  the  percentage  of  non- 
fatals  is  constantly  going  down.  He  concluded  his  paper 
with  a  long  list  of  changes  in  mining  methods  which  he 
would  suggest  as  a  means  of  reducing  accidents. 

Douglas  C.  Corner,  mining  engineer  of  St.  Louis,  read 
a  paper  discussing  the  merits  of  several  modern  types  of 
loading  machines,  and  E.  C.  Reeder,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Hillside  Fluorspar  Mines,  described  fluorspar  mining  and 
milling  at  the  last  session  of  the  Institute,  which  was  held 
on  board  the  boat  St.  Louis  bound. 


Trade  Commission  Report  Shows  Investment 
And  Profits  in  Bituminous  Coal  Mines 

INVESTMENT  and  profit  of  the  bituminous-coal  industry 
for  the  six  years,  1916-1921,  are  covered  in  a  report  to 
Congress  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  June  1. 

The  report  covers  only  1,126  companies  producing  32  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage.  The  commission  notes  that  for  the 
last  three  years,  owing  to  the  injunction  in  the  Maynard 
case,  it  has  been  unable  to  get  complete  reports,  and  for 
that  period  it  uses  figures  collected  by  the  National  Coal 
Association,  for  which  the  commission  will  not  vouch. 

The  average  rates  of  profit  for  the  six  years  1916-1921  are 
given  as  follows: 

1916    S  per  cent    1919    6  per  cent 

1917    29percent    1920    (9   mos.)    23  per  cent 

1918    18  per  cent    1921    3  per  cent 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1920,  the  report  says,  opera- 
tors in  Ohio,  Kansas,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  earned 
from  5  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  under  Fuel  Administration 
control.  During  the  peak  of  panic  prices  in  1920  (August) 
they  were  making  net  margins  for  the  month  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Coal  Association  returns,  were  at  the 
rate  of  59  per  cent  in  Ohio,  57  per  cent  in  West  Virginia,  64 
per  cent  in  Tennessee  and  79  per  cent  in  Kansas,  although 
the  average  price  for  August,  1920,  in  none  of  these  states 
exceeded  $5.23  a  ton. 

The  average  investment  per  ton  of  output  is  fixed  by  the 
commission  at  $3.12.  To  get  its  final  figures  on  average 
rates  of  profit  the  commission  has  apparently  taken  this 
investment  estimate  and  divided  it  into  net  margins  ascer- 
tained by  the  commission  for  other  groups  of  companies, 
not  entirely  identical,  for  the  years  1916-1918,  and  margins 
for  still  other  groups  of  companies  reporting  to  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  for  1919,  1920  (nine  months)  and 
1921. 

The  commsision  has  revised  its  definition  of  the  term 
"margin."  As  used  in  this  bituminous  report  the  term 
"net  margin"  means  the  difference  between  production  cost 
and  sales  realization,  less  actual  selling  expenses.  Hitherto 
the  "margin"  reported  by  the  commission  had  to  cover 
selling  expense.  The  report  says  that  under  the  new  plan 
the  net  margin,  except  for  "certain  very  minor  financial 
items  of  expense,  some  of  which  are  of  a  doubtful  nature, 
is  equivalent  to  the  net  operating  income  before  payment 
of  interest  or  federal   taxes." 

The  commission  believes  that  under  its  organic  act  it 
possesses  full   power  to   require  from   operators   the  facts 


touching  the  ownership  of  the  coal  supply  and  the  produc- 
tion and  trade  in  coal,  and  it  is  seeking  final  legal  deter- 
mination of  the  scope  of  its  powers  in  the  Maynard  Coal 
Co.  case  and  a  similar  case  brought  by  twenty-two  steel 
companies,  which  latter  case  is  now  pending  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  having  been 
argued  on  May  22. 

An  important  fact  emphasized  in  the  report  is  that  the 
rates  of  return  of  many  companies  were  reduced  through 
inclusion  in  their  investment  of  vast  tonnages  of  coal 
deposits  far  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  use  during  the  life 
of  the  present  mines  and  mining  equipment.  Proper  ac- 
counting would  keep  separate  books  for  the  business  of 
mining  coal  and  the  business  of  holding  coal  lands  for  far 
distant  use.  Then  the  net  margin  made  in  the  sale  of 
coal  could  be  divided  by  the  investment  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  mine  and  sell  the  present  output  of  coal  and  the 
resultant  rate  would  be  the  real  rate  of  return  on  the 
present  operations  in  the  coal  business.  As  it  is,  the  in- 
clusion of  investment  in  excess  coal  lands  makes  the  rate 
of  return,  and  therefore  the  price  of  coal,  appear  more 
reasonable  than  it  otherwise  would. 

The  commission   states   its   conclusions   as   follows: 

"The  principal  conclusions  in  the  matter,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  many  coal  operators,  are: 

"(1)  The  need  of  more  accurate  and  more  complete 
information  regarding  the  ownership  of  bituminous-coal 
deposits  and  coal  mines,  the  true  investment  therein  and 
the   true  profits   arising  therefrom. 

"(2)  The  need  of  ascertaining  the  profits  of  selling  com- 
panies owned  by  or  affiliated  with  mining  companies  (no 
profits  of  such  companies  being  included  in  this  report) 
and  also  of  other  wholesalers  or  dealers  in  coal. 

"(3)  The  need  of  establishing  the  coal  industry  in 
public  confidence  and  protecting  it  by  devising  means  of 
federal  supervision  and  publicity,  so  as  to  avoid  periods  of 
excessively  high  prices  and  of  severe  depression." 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  again  taken  up 
the  Maynard  Coal  case,  which  it  had  laid  aside  pending 
its  attention  to  the  suit  of  the  Claire  Furnace  Co.,  involving 
the  same  issues  as  to  its  right  to  collect  cost  daU  of  basic 
industries.  The  commission  has  filed  a  brief  opiwsing  the 
issuance  of  a  permanent  injunction  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Supreme  Court,  which  had  issued  a  temporary  injunction 
against  the  commission.  This  case  is  expected  to  follow  the 
Claire  Furnace  Co.  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Senatorial  Coal  Inquiry,  Started  by  Retailers,  to  Be 
Held  Up  While  Hoover  Plan  Is  Tested 


By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 


SENATE  investigation  of  coal  prices  probably  will  be  de- 
ferred pending  further  developments  in  the  trade  as 
to  the  operation  of  Secretary  Hoover's  price  recom- 
mendations. This  is  the  outcome  of  a  conference  held  by 
Senator  Borah,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor, 
with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover.  Senator  Borah  an- 
nounced that  if  the  operators  and  retailers  work  together 
and  will  co-operate  to  protect  the  public  in  the  matter  of 
prices  he  will  not  favor  at  this  time  any  investigation  and 
will  let  the  price  proposition  work  itself  out. 

"But  if  the  maximum  which  has  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Hoover 
is  going  to  be  used  by  the  operators  as  a  minimum  price 
and  thus  pushed  on  to  the  retailers,  and  the  operators  and 
retailers  together  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  boost 
the  price  to  the  public,"  said  the  Senator,  "I  would  favor  an 
investigation  to  force  a  complete  exposition  with  a  view  to 
laying  the  foundation  for  public  control." 

The  trouble  was  started  by  the  retailers  who  carried  their 
fancied  troubles  to  the  Senate.  A  flurry  of  discussion  in  the 
Senate  arose  on  June  8,  at  which  the  operators  were 
caustically  attacked  by  Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  several  other  Senators,  but  they  were  defended  in  turn 
by  Senator  Sutherland,  of  West  Virginia.  The  deliberate 
statements  made  repeatedly  during  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  had 
been  buncoed  by  the  coal  operators  into  authorizing  large 
increases  in  coal  prices  led  Secretary  Hoover  to  issue  a 
statement  showing  just  what  has  happened  in  the  matter 
of  bituminous-coal  prices. 

The  statement,  dated  June  9,  shows  the  following  average 
of  spot  prices  of  coals  representative  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  Coal  Age, 
which  indicates  the  results  of  the  effort  to  restrain  the  rise 
of  prices  at  the  first  of  June: 


Index  No. 

Index  No. 

.\veraKe 

(June. 

Average 

(June, 

Week  of 

Spot  Price 

1914=100) 

Week  of 

Spot  Price 

1914=100 

March  27 

$2   05 

170 

Mav   8. 

$2  78 

230 

April    3 

2  06 

171 

May  15 

3   16 

261 

April  10 

2.19 

181 

Mav  22  ,  .  . 

3.67 

303 

April  17 

2  23 

184 

Mav  29 

3  25 

269 

April  24 

2  49 

206 

June  5 

3,08 

255 

The  flare-up  in  the  Senate,  as  was  revealed  by  the  de- 
bate, was  prompted  by  complaints  made  verbally  to  nu- 
merous Senators  by  representatives  of  the  retailers.  Anti- 
administration  Senators  and  those  with  socialistic  leanings 
listened  eagerly  to  charges  against  Secretary  Hoover  and 
the  coal  operatros.  They  made  haste  to  interpret  these 
charges  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  various  ways 
reveal  that  their  knowledge  of  the  situation  was  inac- 
curate and  far  from  comprehensive. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  retailers  is  being  criticized  by 
disinterested  observers.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  retailers  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington represented  retailers  generally.  The  movement 
had  its  origin  in  Chicago  and  the  attacks  on  Secretary 
Hoover  seem  to  have  been  inspired  in  that  city.  Chicago 
retailers  are  said  to  have  taken  offense  when  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  made  it  clear  that  he  would  oppose  any  plan 
which  would  allow  retailers  to  dispose  of  stocks  at  replace- 
ment prices.  In  that  connection  Secretary  Hoover  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  essential  thing  about  the  coal  prices  is  that  the  runaway 
market  has  been  stopped,  prices  have  receded  from  those  reached 
on  May  15  except  for  a  small  tonnage  from  those  producers 
who  refuse  to  co-operate,  and  the  public  has  so  far  been  pro- 
tected from  a  repetition  of  1920.  Some  of  the  Senators  have  been 
mismformed  by  misleading  statements  from  a  small  group  of 
retail  dealers  who  object  strenuously  to  any  attempt  to  restrain 
prices. 

Secretary    Hoover    also    addressed    the    following    letter. 


dated  June  8,  to  Homer  D.  Jones,  president  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  6,  which  shows  a 
good  deal  of  misunderstanding  of  the  situation.  Your  letter 
gives  the  impression  that  the  householder  should  be  in- 
formed by  me  that  retailers  are  warranted  in  advancing  the 
price  of  coal  by  $1.75  per  ton  as  the  result  of  negotiations 
by  the  administration  with  the  operators,  and  in  support  of 
this  you  make  certain  statements  to  which  I  cannot  agree. 

"First,  you  give  the  impression  that  spot  smokeless  coal 
for  household  purposes  was  selling  at  $1.75  prior  to  the 
strike  and  that  at  $3.50  maximum  for  )-!Oi-o/-?«i?!e  the  house- 
holder is  burdened  with  an  advance  of  $1.75.  From  the 
quotations  you  append  to  your  letter  the  price  of  'run-of- 
mine'  and  slack  (steam  coals)  prior  to  the  strike  was  $1.75 
to  $2,  but  from  the  very  quotations  you  give  me  it  is  evident 
that  for  lump  (which  is  the  householders'  main  interest)  the 
prices  prior  to  the  strike  were  $.3  to  $3.25,  and  not  $1.75,  as 
might  be  inferred. 

"Under  the  request  I  have  made  to  the  operators  that 
they  should  adhere  to  the  Garfield  scales  plus  such  alteration 
as  changes  in  production  costs  warrants,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  smokeless  coal  they  should  not  exceed  $3.50  for 
run-of-mine  and  $3.75  for  lump,  you  will  see  that  those  who 
are  justified  in  asking  the  maximum  would  have  advanced 
lump  over  even  pre-strike  prices  by  50  to  7.5c.  per  ton,  and 
not  $1.75.  In  other  words,  you  have  ignored  the  great  de- 
crease of  differential  in  favor  of  the  householder  that  has 
been  suggested  by  me  to  the  operators. 

Prices  at  Peak  BEa^ORE  Hoover  Took  Action 

"Second,  your  letter  seeks  to  give  the  impression  that 
there  was  a  rise  of  $1.75  per  ton  in  smokeless  after  my 
statement  of  June  1.  You  are  well  aware  that  the  prices 
jf  coal  generally  reached  their  peak  above  this  on  May  15, 
before  I  -first  became  active.  Today  smokeless  lump  exceeds 
your  quotation  for  pre-strike  by  about  25c. 

"Third,  I  am  glad  to  note  your  statement  confirming  the 
fact  that  retailers  have  large  stocks  of  pre-strike  coal.  My 
recommendation  to  the  retailers  was  that  in  public  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  coal  trade  the  retailers  should  re- 
serve their  pre-strike  coal,  or  their  contract  coal,  which  they 
obtained  at  pre-strike  prices  and  much  of  which  came  from 
the  districts  of  shorter  rail  haul  and  therefore  lower  cost, 
for  the  smaller  householders,  and  that  it  should  of  course  be 
sold  at  actual  cost  plus  a  fair  handling  charge,  and  that 
any  coal  bought  at  strike  prices  should  be  sold  to  the 
larger  consumers  likewise  at  cost  and  fair  handling  charge. 
As  you  will  see,  the  increases  since  the  strike  are  largely 
for  i-un-of-mine   and  therefore  for  steam  coal. 

"In  reply  to  the  statement  of  your  association  at  our 
conference  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  retailer  to  .sell  his 
coal  at  replacement  cost,  thus  advancing  all  pre-strike  coal 
to  strike  coal  prices  even  from  longer-haul  districts,  I 
stated  that  I  thought  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  con- 
sumer and  would  constitute  at  least  moral  profiteering. 

"Fourth,  I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
you  misquote  the  statements  issued  here  when  you  say  that 
the  price  of  coal  has  been  fixed  at  $3.50  per  ton.  There 
has  been  no  price  fixed  for  coal.  The  operators  were  re- 
quested by  me:  To  co-operate  with  me  in  carrying  out  my 
proposal  'that  Garfield  prices  for  run-of-mine  coal  should  be 
the  basis  for  computing  sales  prices,  with  such  adjustments 
as  are  necessary  to  include  the  wholesale  selling  costs, 
changed  conditions  at  the  mines,  and  other  factors  that  will 
be  fair  to  the'public  and  to  the  operators  and  will  maintain 
production  of  coal.'  Any  agreement  to  adhere  to  this  is  a 
moral  agreement  between  each  operator  and  myself. 

"Further  than  this,  I  have  expressed  the  view  with  regard 
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to  the  Alabama  fields,  in  following  the  above,  that  changes 
in  conditions  did  not  warrant  a  price  in  excess  of  25c.  under 
the  Garfield  scale,  and  that  in  the  smokeless  fields  they  did 
not  warrant  a  price  in  excess  of  $3.50  for  run-of-mine,  with 
a  differential  of  25c.  for  lump  instead  of  the  pre-strike 
differential  of  75c.  to  $1.  Many  operators  having  low  costs 
are  upon  this  formula  selling  considerably  below  this 
maximum  for  spot  coal.  I  note  that  you  ignore  the  whole 
question  of  a  just  price  to  the  mines  upon  which  produc- 
tion can  continue. 

"Fifth,  I  note  that  you  state:  'Our  association  is  opposed 
in  principle  and  as  a  matter  of  sound  business  to  govern- 
mental policy,  official  or  unofficial,  or  to  legal  control  of  the 
coal  business  whether  with  respect  to  production  or  dis- 
tribution.' 

"I  assume  I  am  to  take  from  this  that  your  association 
does  not  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  prevention  of  profiteering 
in  this  time  ofi  emergency.  I  notice  there  is  an  entire 
change  of  sentiment  from  that  expressed  at  our  conference 
at  this  office,  when  you  strongly  urged  that  a  restraint  in 
price  was  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  and  that  you  con- 
sidered the  action  taken  by  the  administration  had  prevented 
a  runaway  market.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  change  of 
views  which  you  here  evidence  at  all  represents  the  vast 
majority  of  retail  coal  dealers  in  the  country  because  in  their 
intimate  contact  with  the  needs  of  the  householder  I  have 
found  from  inquiry  that  in  the  great  majority  of  places 
they  have  made  no  attempt  to  secure  unusual  profits — that 
they  are  making  every  effort  to  supply  their  customers  and 
to  charge  them  simply  the  cost  of  their  stocks  of  coal  or 
their  contracts  for  coal  plus  a  reasonable  handling  charge. 

"Sixth,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  retail  coal  dealers 
could  play  a  fine  part  in  this  emergency  if  they  would  fol- 
low this  suggestion: 

(a)  All  coal  to  be  sold  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable  handling 
charge. 

(b)  The  cheap  pre-strike  and  contract  coal  to  be  reserved  for 
the  smaller  household  trade. 

(c)  Steam  and  larger  domestic  consumers  to  be  supplied  from 
current  purchases  plus  a  reasonable  handling  charge. 

(d)  Co-operate  to  prevent  rising  mine  prices,  for  some  districts 
are  refusing  to  accept  the  formula  I  have  outlined  above  and  are 
asking  $5  per  ton. 

(e)  Handle  coal  on  straight  lines  from  operator  and  wholesaler 
without  speculative  resales  in  the  trade. 

"By  such  co-operation  I  feel  sure  we  can  save  the  public 
from  runaway  prices  such  as  we  witnessed  in  1920,  thus 
saving  to  them  several  dollars  per  ton — of  more  interest 
than  questions  of  25c.  or  50c." 

On  June  13  Mr.  Hoover  said  the  retailers  had  not  yet 
accepted  the  conditions  named  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
letter,  but  added  that  he  thought  they  would  co-operate. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  it  was  charged 
that  the  operators  are  selling  coal  at  the  spot  price  and  are 
not  making  shipments  on  their  contracts.  This  led  Senator 
Sutherland  to  say: 

"There  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  the  statement  that  any 
contract  was  violated  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  [Mr. 
Borah]  misapprehends  the  situation  or  has  been  misled  by 
the  men  who  have  been  talking  to  him.  Contracts  for  the 
sale  of  coal  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  the  cities  of 
Chicago  and  Detroit  are  made  upon  the  condition  that  they 
be  adjusted  each  month  according  to  market  conditions.  It 
perhaps  is  true  that  on  May  31  the  operators  told  their 
customers  that  during  the  ensuing  month  they  would  have 
to  pay  the  market  price.  That  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
contract.  It  was  pursuant  to  a  contract  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  those  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

"The  very  wise  and  far-seeing  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  to  prevent  what  happened  in  1920.  It 
was  done  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  coal  operators  who 
were  in  a  position  to  get  six  or  eight  dollars  a  ton,  and  next 
week  more,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  as  other  people  do  when 
they  take  advantage  of  market  conditions.  Patriotically 
they  have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  Secretary  Hoover  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  such  conditions  as  occurred  in  1920. 
I  do  not  know  of  another  industrj'  where  the  men  engaged 
in  it  have  subjected  themselves  so  willingly  to  governmental 
suggestions  to  keep  down  prices  in  the  interest  of  the 
consuming  public." 

Senator    Lenroot    asked    at   one   point   in    the   discussion 


whether  there  is  any  remedy  for  the  coal  situation  short 
of  nationalization  or  whether  there  is  any  remedy  that  Con- 
gress could  afford  to  apply  short  of  nationalization.  To 
this  Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  replied:  "I  think  there 
are  many  remedies.  To  tell  an  indigrnant  public  that  has 
been  gouged  and  robbed  because  of  emergencies  like  this 
that  we  are  powerless  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  It  is  a  blow 
at  our  institutions  and  our  capacity.  I  believe  the  govern- 
ment could  step  in  and  say:  'Unless  you  settle  this  strike, 
unless  you  come  together  on  mutually  satisfactory  terms, 
rather  than  let  our  people  suffer,  rather  than  have  our 
people  profiteered  upon,  we  propose  to  step  in  temporarily 
and  conduct  this  business.'  " 

Senator  Calder,  of  New  York,  said  that  unless  some 
remedy  is  found  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  country  will 
compel  Congress  to  deal  with  this  subject  as  it  has  with 
water.  In  reply  to  that  suggestion,  Senator  Sutherland  de- 
clared that  such  a  course  would  result  in  the  same  failure 
as  did  the  government's  effort  to  operate  the  railroads. 
"The  inevitable  result  of  government  ownership  or  operation 
of  coal  mines,"  he  said,  "would  be  to  increase  vastly  the 
cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer." 

Senator  King,  of  Utah,  said  that  "it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  both  the  operators  and  the  miners  that  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  interest  of  the  people,  is  not  going  to  lie 
helpless  indefinitely,  and  that  it  will  take  such  measures 
as  may  become  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  people." 

Secretary  Hoover  was  in  Youngstown  when  he  heard  that 
Senators  Borah  and  Walsh  were  planning  to  take  some 
action  in  the  coal  matter.  This  led  him  to  send  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  coal  section  of  his  department: 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  from  the  pres.?  that  Senators  Borah  and 
Walsh  have  taken  on  the  job  of  restraining  coal  prices  with  the 
retailers  or  other  parts  of  the  coal  trade.  The  field  is  clear  for 
any  action  they  may  desire  to  take,  as  no  action  has  been  taken 
beyond  the  responsibility  I  assumed  in  public  interests  of  asking 
each  individual  operator  that  he  should  in  the  future  not  exceed 
the  last  Garfield  war  scales,  with  such  changes  up  and  down 
as  the  altered  conditions  would  warrant,  and  I  have  made  the 
statement  that  such  changes  should  not  exceed  a  maximum  price 
in  average  of  25c.  below  the  Garfield  scale  in  some  districts  or 
about  50c.  above  in  others.  The  result  has  been  to  reduce  the 
strike  prices  as  much  as  $2  in  certain  districts  and  should  save 
the  public  from  a  further  ascent  to  $10  or  $12  mine  prices  as 
in  1920.  If  Congress  will  provide  a  better  emergency  method, 
I  shall  indeed  be  glad  if  they  would  do  so,  as  the  administration 
has  no  powers  but  persuasion  and  the  willingness  of  the  majority 
of  the  operators  to  co-operate.  In  the  meantime,  as  many 
retailers  have  upward  of  thirty  days'  supplies  on  hand  of  pre- 
strike  coal,  much  of  it  from  districts  of  short  rail  haul.  I  hope 
the  Senators  will  get  the  retailers  to  comply  with  my  request 
that  the  retailers  do  not  mark  up  the  price  of  this  coal  to  the 
public. 

Tiring  of  the  politics  being  played  by  the  retailers,  Secre- 
tary Hoover  on  June  10  called  upon  Roderick  Stephens, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants'  Association,  to  "do  away  with  disputes  on 
trivial  questions  and  enter  upon  co-operation  with  me."  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  retailers  have  made  no 
answer  to  his  request  that  they  co-operate  in  the  emergency. 
He  asked  Mr.  Stephens  flat-footedly  "whether  your  associa- 
tion will  or  will  not  undertake  to  protect  the  consumer" 
by  co-operating  in  the  way  set  out  in  his  letter  of  June  8. 


Coronado  Coal  Co.  Seeks  Reargument 

THE  Coronado  Coal  Co.  has  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  permission  to  petition  the  court  for  a 
reargument  of  the  case  decided  June  5  and  in  the  meantime 
the  court  record  has  been  stayed  for  ninety  days,  during 
which  the  $800,000  appeal  bond  filed  by  the  national 
organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
the  district  union  will  continue  effective.  It  is  understood 
that  this  status  will  be  maintained  until  the  Supreme  Court 
convenes  next  October. 

While  holding  that  under  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Sherman 
."^nti-Trust  law  labor  unions  were  suable,  the  court  held 
that  in  the  present  case  the  national  organization  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  was  not  responsible  for  the  strike  on 
which  it  was  based,  but  solely  District  21,  and  that  the  case 
against  this  district  organization,  involving  a  verdict  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  would  have  to  be  retried  in 
the  Arkansas  federal  courts. 
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Consumers  Had  32,000,000  Tons  of  Coal 
June  4,  According  to  Hoover  Estimate 

IN  RESPONSE  to  Senate  Resolution  298,  calling  for 
information  on  the  coal  situation,  Secretary  Hoover  on 
June  5,  1922,  made  a  formal  reply  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  prices  and  the  status 
of  the  strike. 

He  estimates  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal.  May  1 
to  June  4,  at  about  65,000,000  tons.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation production  since  the  strike  began  and  stocks  on  hand 
April  1,  he  reports  that  there  should  have  been  about 
32,000,000  tons  in  consumers'  storage  on  June  4,  in  addition 
to  approximately  10,000,000  tons  in  transit.  He  points  out 
that  in  the  two  years  ended  May  1,  1920  and  1921,  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  was  respectively  455,000,000  and 
473,000,000  tons. 

Discussing  prices  the  report  distinguishes  between  con- 
tract and  spot  coal,  says  that  the  amount  under  contract 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  three-eighths  to  three-fourths 
of  the  production;  that  prices  on  old  contracts  are  undis- 
turbed by  the  strike  and  that  "spot  coal  receives  the  full 
impact  of  the  new  demand."  It  was  pointed  out  that  for 
various  reasons  non-union  coal  was  sold  at  or  below  the 
cost  of  production  prior  to  the  strike.  The  prices  mounted 
rapidly  after  April  1  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  price 
panic  of  1920  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  use  the  influence 
of  the  administration  to  halt  price  advances. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  governmental  agencies  have  no 
legal  authority  to  terminate  or  intervene  in  the  strike  but 
that  informal  proposals  were  repeatedly  made  to  both  sides 
in  which  they  might  concur  with  hope  of  settlement. 


March  Smokeless   Output    1,689,420  Tons 
More  Than  a  Year  Ago 

PRODUCTION  of  West  Virginia  smokeless  coal  during 
March,  1922,  totaled  3,399,571  net  tons,  an  increase  of 
1,689,420  tons  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of 
1921.  The  tonnage  produced  and  shipped  by  distircts  was  as 
follows,  in  net  tons; 

February  February       M:irch  March 

1922  1921              1922              1921 

Pocahontas 1,425,255  859.630  1,594,250  827,410 

WindingGulf 670,803  271.541        766,210  331,656 

New  River 491,975  285,520        600,881  282,820 

TugRiver 386,980  227.515        438,230  268,265 

Totals 2,975,013     1,644,206     3,399,571      1,710,151 

Shipments  of  smokeless  during  March  last  by  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  R.R.  totaled  2,032,480  net  tons;  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  680,490  tons;  by  the  Virginian  Ry., 
686,601  tons.  These  three  railroads  moved  the  following 
tonnage  by  districts  during  March,  1922: 

NORFOLK  &  WESTERN  RY. 


Clinch  Valley - 
Kenova 

Total 

158.875 

Tug  River. .     .  . 

438  230 

163,335 

Thacker 

505,375 

2,860,065 

CHESAPEAKE 

&   OHIO    RY. 

1,351,840 

513,910 
166.580 
128.930 

172,470 

New  River 

Winding  Gulf 

Kanawha 

Kentucky 

Total 

370.510 

2,704.240 

VIRGIN! 

AN  RY. 

Winding  Gulf 

599,630 

86  971 

High  Volatile 

Total 

19.372 

705,993 

Coal  Movement  Gains  by  9,403  Cars 

LOADING  of  revenue  freight  during  the  week  ended  May 
/27  totaled  821,121  cars,  compared  with  792,459  cars  the 
previous  week,  or  an  increase  of  28,662  cars.  This  was  also 
an  increase  of  25,786  cars  over  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  but  a  decrease  of  77,048  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1920.  Coal  loadings  during  the  week  of 
May  27  totaled  91,370  cars,  an  increase  of  9,403  over  the 
preceding   week,   but  a  decrease   of   74,241   cars   compared 


with  the  same  week  last  year,  and  a  decrease  of  83,242  cars 
compared  with  the  same  week  in  1920.  Coke  loadings 
totaled  8,851  cars,  a  decrease  of  484  cars  compared  with  the 
preceding  week. 

Hoover  Price  Plan  Necessary  and  Timely, 
Is  Opinion  of  Survey  Director 

DR.  GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH,  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  Secre- 
tary Hoover's  effort  to  prevent  a  flurry  in  coal  prices  is 
both  necessary  and  timely.  His  statement  in  reference  to 
the  effort  to  prevent  a  runaway  market  follows: 

"After  attending  the  conference  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  had  with  the  coal  operators,  as  well  as  liv- 
ing with  the  coal  question  for  weeks,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  plan  Secretary  Hoover  is  engineering  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  holds  a  larger  promise  of  keeping  coal 
prices  down  than  any  other  move  that  is  feasible  at  this 
time. 

"In  simple  terms  of  current  coal  production  and  con- 
sumption the  present  situation  is  loaded.  Since  April  1 
our  mines  have  put  on  the  cars  only  about  half  as  much 
coal  as  the  country  has  burned.  Fortunately,  the  output 
is  slowly  increasing,  but  no  possible  stocks  of  coal  in  stor- 
age can  long  stand  this  drain  of  three  and  one-half  to  four 
million  tons  a  week.  Yet  the  complacent  public  sleeps, 
seemingly  awaiting  some  explosion  to  arouse  it  to  action. 
Such  an  effective  alarm  could  come  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden 
jump  in  coal  prices,  but  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  coal  operators 
have  not  thought  it  safe  to  permit  the  past  to  be  repeated, 
and  they  are  agreed  that  the  safety-first  move  is  to  put 
some  definite  limit  on  prices. 

"A  buyers'  panic  and  a  runaway  market  usually  happen 
at  the  same  time,  and  each  aggravates  the  other.  Consum- 
ers with  foresight,  especially  the  largest  consumers,  bought 
large  supplies  of  coal  while  the  buying  was  good,  but  others 
who  were  less  wise  did  not  stock  up,  and  these  'foolish 
virgins,'  as  Secretary  Hoover  has  called  them,  will  be  the 
first  to  find  themselves  short  of  fuel.  Their  plight  is  partly 
of  their  own  making,  and  to  judge  from  the  $8  and  $10 
spot  prices  of  1920,  many  of  them,  once  awake  to  their 
need,  will  try  to  buy  at  any  price. 

"It  is  obvious  that  with  this  condition  of  undersupply 
of  many  consumers,  coal  production  needs  to  be  stimulated, 
and  a  fair  price,  to  accomplish  most,  must  be  a  generous 
price.  Furtheremore,  the  Secretary's  decision  as  to  a  limit- 
ing price  had  to  be  reached  without  delay.  It  was  im- 
perative that  even  the  high-cost  producer  be  encouraged 
to  contribute  his  tonnage,  and  therefore  a  fair  maximum 
price  was  established  for  as  wide  a  territory  as  possible, 
and  the  coal  operators  were  urged  to  speed  up  production. 
Tons  mined  are  far  more  important  to  the  country  than 
cents  saved. 

"The  buying  public  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  $3.50 
which  is  set  up  as  a  fair  price  for  most  of  the  coal  fields 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  is  a  maximum  price  and 
that  it  applies  only  to  spot  coal.  More  than  half  of  the 
present  output  of  these  fields  is  still  under  contract  and  in 
view  of  the  steadier  business  these  contracts  permit,  the  con- 
tract coal  is  normally  delivered  at  much  lower  figures,  and 
those  who  will  insure  themselves  with  new  contracts  can 
also  get  much  better  terms  than  this  spot  price. 

"Moreover,  the  maximum  fair  price  is  set  up  as  only  a 
temporary  measure  to  steady  the  nerves  of  what  threatened 
to  be  a  runaway  market.  It  is  hoped  that  this  $3.50  price 
will  become  only  a  mark  to  show  where  the  1922  price  of 
coal  was  halted.  A  repetition  of  the  $8,  $9  and  $10  prices 
of  1920  is  what  Mr.  Hoover  is  trying  to  avoid.  The  public 
should  remember  that  two  weeks  ago,  when  the  leading 
coal  producers  were  first  called  to  Washington,  the  price 
had  begun  to  jump  to  $4  and  even  higher.  The  appeal  then 
made  to  the  sellers  of  coal  for  co-operation  fortunately  met 
with  a  sympathetic  response. 

"With  these  facts  before  me,  I  question  either  the  logic 
or  the  memory  of  whoever  attacks  this  co-operative  move  in 
which  the  representatitves  of  the  public  and  the  coal  opera- 
tors are  joining." 
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Kinds  of  Haulage  and  Cutting  Machines  in 
Coal  Mines  of  United  States  in  1921* 

By  W.  W.  ADAMSt 

IN  1921  5,064  coal  mines  out  of  7,088,  or  more  than  71 
per  cent,  were  using  animal  haulage,  according  to  a 
statement  showing  the  kinds  of  haulage  and  cutting  ma- 
chines used  in  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  compiled 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  from  one  of  the  standard 
mining  directories  (Coal  Field  Directory,  published  by  the 
Keystone    Consolidated    Publishing    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.). 

Rope  haulage  was  reported  by  1,066  mines,  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  total,  representing  a  larger  number  of  mines 
than  in  1918,  but  a  decrease  of  2  in  the  percentage  for  the 
group  as  compared  with  all  classes  of  mines.  Electric 
haulage  was  reported  by  3,274  mines  (46.2  per  cent),  and 
the  number  of  motors  in  use  was  11,265.  The  percentage 
of  mines  in  this  class  has  not  changed  materially,  but  the 
actual  number  of  mines  has  shown  a  gain  of  about  900 
during  the  past  four  years. 

Compressed-air  locomotives  have  not  increased  either 
in  actual  or  relative  number,  the  percentage  for  the  past 
year  being  but  1.2.  The  number  of  mines  using  storage- 
battery  locomotives  has  increased  from  3.6  per  cent  of  the 

•Reports  of  Investigations,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
t  Statistician,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


total  shown  four  years  ago  to  9.8  per  cent  for  last  year, 
the  latest  figures  showing  693  mines  with  1,428  locomotives. 
A  total  of  405  gasoline  locomotives  was  reported  by  271 
mines,  the  number  of  mines  representing  3.8  per  cent  of 
the  total,  practically  the  same  percentage  as  in  previous 
years.  Steam  locomotives  numbering  1,069  were  reported 
in  use  at  528  mdnes  and  pits,  which  is  7.4  per  cent  of  the 
total,  a  very  slight  decline  from  past  years. 

Coal  was  mined  by  hand  in  3,332  mines,  47  per  cent 
of  the  total  number,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  mines  in  this  group,  although  the  percentage  has  not 
changed  materially.  Electric  cutting  machines,  17,875  in 
number,  were  reported  for  3,607  mines,  which  is  50.9  per 
cent  of  all  mines  reporting.  Compressed-air  machines  were 
employed  in  only  288  mines,  or  4.1  per  cent,  and  the  number 
of  machines  in  use  was  2,159,  both  figures  being  smaller 
than  those  for  previous  years. 

Stripping  operations  were  shown  for  146  mines  and  the 
number  of  shovels  was  tabulated  as  72.  While  the  former 
figure  is  perhaps  too  low,  the  latter  figure  has  practically 
no  value,  because  the  descriptions  of  open-pit  mines  fre- 
quently failed  to  state  the  number  of  shovels  in  use. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  statement,  given  here- 
with, are  the  figures  showing  the  large  number  of  electric 
motors  and  electric  cutting  machines  that  have  been  in- 
stalled in  coal  mines,  and  simultaneously,  the  extent  to 
which  animal  haulage  and  hand  methods  of  mining  still 
prevail. 


State 

.Alabama 

Arlcansas 

Colorado. . . . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Total 
Mines 
Reporting 
214 
57 
168 
379 
238 
116 

.\ninial 
182 
49 
149 
311 
170 
106 
77 
481 
66 
11 
68 
30 
20 
53 
390 
97 
1.364 
105 
46 
25 
103 
23 
943 
48 

4,917 
147 

5,064 
4,587 
4,458 
3,035 

Rope 
67 
22 
78 
17 
10 
54 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

MiehiEan 

Missouri 

too 

698 
79 
M 
88 

5 
45 
16 

4 

Montana 

37 
28 

13 

North  Dakota 

59 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

694 

116 

1,925 

68 
43 
353 

Tennessee     . . 

136 

27 

Texas 

Utah 

50 
27 

9 
12 

Virginia 

148 
36 

15 
12 

West  Virginia. 

1,422 
54 

108 
21 

Total  bituminous 

6,883 

1,001 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite^ 

Grand  total,  1922 

205 
7.088 

65 
1,066 

1920 

6.286 

946 

1919 

6,136 

996 

Grand  total, 

1918 

4,947 

844 

HAULAGE  SYSTEMS  USED  IN  THE  COAL  MINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mines      motives     Mines      motives     Mi] 


im 

Elect 

icity 

Loco- 

Loco- 

motives 

Mines 

motive 

38 

51 

145 

11 

8 

9 

83 

52 

127 

6 

222 

952 

30 

129 

375 

State 
-Mabania . . 
Arkansas . 
Colorado . 
Illinois.  .  . 
Indiana... 
Iowa 


55             667 

1,368 

263 

393 

409 

613 

3.149 

10.013 

57               26 

60 

8 

12 

119 

456 

125 

1,252 

12            693 

1.428 

271 

405 

528 

1.069 

3.274 

11.265 

55             469 

903 

241 

337 

529 

964 

2.735 

99.855 

01             437 

832 

226 

319 

497 

907 

2,848 

9.586 

87             180 

349 

215 

336 

478 

1.017 

2,352 

9,184 

O.-VL  MINES  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Total 

Mining 

Machines 

^-  Stripping  — 

Mines 

Hand       ^ 

—  Electric  . 

Compre.s.'sert    .\ir 

Mines 

Shove 

Reporting     Mining     M 

ines       Machines 

Mines 

Machines 

214 

156 

51 

187 

13 

113 

8 

1 

57 

40 

14 

49 

3 

168 

84 

88 

298 

20 

105 

379 

169 

209 

2,262 

15 

no 

1 

1 

238 

111 

109 

843 

" 

56 

21 

Kentucky. 
Maryland. 
Michigan. . 
Missouri. . 
Montana   . 


'Me 


North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming. 


1,633 

223 
3.452 


Totnl  bituminous 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite). 


Grand  total.  1922.  . 
Grand  total,  1920.  . 
Grand  total.  1919.. 
Grind  total.   1918. 


1,422 
54 

505 
20 

972 
36 

3,737 
204 

27 
6 

140 
24 

6,883 
205 

3,165 
167 

3,563 
44 

17.707 
168 

272 
16 

2,073 
86 

7.088 
6,286 
6.136 
4,947 

3,332 
3,188 
3,134 
2,348 

3.607 

2,897 
2,920 
2,146 

17.875 
15.827 
16,126 
13,033 

288 
341 
332 
402 

2.159 
2,947 
2,686 
4,126 
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Tenth  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


ON  THE  surface  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
strike  situation  since  the  first  of  June  and  there  is 
little  evidence  of  any  sub-surface  movement  looking 
to  a  settlement.  There  are  about  as  many  operators  express- 
ing their  desire  for  a  resumption  of  mining  as  there  are 
miners  longing  to  return  to  work,  but  among  the  many 
operators'  organizations  in  the  soft-coal  field  and  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  there  comes  no  talk  of  peace. 

One  large  operating  interest  in  Ohio  is  reported  to  have 
appealed  to  Senator  Pomerene  for  his  assistance  in  getting 
the  local  miners'  union  to  meet  in  a  conference  on  wages. 
The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association  last  week 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  District  No.  5  asking 
for  a  conference  on  wages.  In  the  absence  of  President 
Gibbons,  Vice-President  P.  T.  Fagan  of  the  local  union 
replied,  refusing  to  confer  and  repeating  the  demand  for  a 
four-state  agreement.  Some  observers  look  on  this  as  a 
means  of  placing  the  miners  on  record  prior  to  an  attempt 
to  operate  some  of  the  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  on 
a  non-union  basis. 

The  Geological  Survey  notes  that  the  gain  in  production 
last  week  came  in  the  Connellsville,  eastern  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  New  River  districts,  in  two  of  which  the  non- 
union miners  had  been  on  strike  for  some  time.  The  Con- 
nellsville Courier  of  June  8  says  that  men  are  returning  to 
■work  and  that  there  will  be  a  marked  change  in  the  situa- 
tion before  the  first  of  July. 

Intimidation  as  a  weapon  to  keep  down  coal  production  is 
regularly  resorted  to  by  the  union  and  its  sympathizers.  A 
gathering  of  strikers  induced  the  workers  in  the  Lansing 
mine,  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  to  quit  work,  although  they 
■were  loading  coal  mined  two  years  ago.  Non-union  workers 
in  the  Rosedale  Coal  Co.'s  mine  in  Monongalia  County,  West 
Virginia,  were  subjected  to  a  fusillade  of  shots  which  was 
only  stopped  by  state  police.  One  arrest  has  been  made  in 
Marion  County  as  the  result  of  threats  made  by  a  party  of 
striking  miners  that  the  Hughes  mine  near  Fairmont  would 
be  shot  up  if  the  non-union  miners  continue  to  work. 

Eastern  Ohio  stripping  mines  continue  to  produce  between 
40,000  and  50,000  tons  per  week,  although  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  necessary  to  obtain  relief  in  the  courts  by  way  of 
injunction  to  prevent  union  miners  from  interfering  with 
employees  at  these  mines.  An  injunction  was  issued  during 
the  past  week  by  Federal  Judge  Sater,  of  Columbus,  re- 
straining union  miners  from  interfering  vrith  stripping 
operations  in  Harrison  and  Jefferson  counties. 

Here  and  there,  as  at  the  Kern  Coal  Co.  wagon  mine  near 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  union  miners  are  continuing  at  work  in 
defiance  of  the  union  officials. 

A  board  of  conciliation  has  been  granted  the  employees 
of  the  coal  mines  of  Inverness  County,  Cape  Breton,  to 
examine  into  wage  and  working  conditions,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  company  interests  have  appointed  Gor- 
don G.  Mitchell,  of  Halifax,  as  their  representative,  and 
Isaac  MacDougall,  of  Inverness,  has  been  named  by  the 
miners.  The  miners  of  Inverness  applied  for  a  conciliation 
hoard  folio-wing  a  decrease  in  their  wages. 


Anthracite  Operators  Will  Not  Renew 
Wage  Contract  Without  Reduction 

ANTHRACITE  miners  have  not  published  their  reply  to 
the  operators'  proposal  for  arbitration  of  their  contro- 
versy as  this  is  written,  but  unofficial  reports  substantiated 
Tjy  publication  in  President  Kennedy's  newspaper.  The 
Panther  Creek  News,  published  in  the  anthracite  region, 
confirm  the  belief  that  the  miners  are  opposed  to  the  arbi- 
tration plan,  but  that  the  miners  will  offer  to  continue 
negotiations  on  tha  basis  of  the  present  wage  scale — that 
is,  the  one  in  the  contract  just  expired.  It  is  further  sug- 
gested that  the  miners  will  offer  to  arbitrate  the   other 


demands,  some  nineteen  in  number,  which  have  to  do  with 
matters  other  than  the  wage  scale. 

The  scale  committee  of  the  miners  took  the  arbitration 
proposal  of  the  operators,  outlined  in  Coal  Age  of  last  week, 
before  a  meeting  of  district  officials  of  the  union  at  Hazle- 
ton  last  week.  The  general  scale  committee  gave  out  the 
following  statement  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  7: 

"The  general  scale  committee  met  again  today  and  pre- 
pared the  official  answer  to  be  made  to  the  representatives 
of  the  anthracite  operators  regarding  their  proposal  for 
arbitration.  The  committee  can  only  say  that  the  operators' 
offer  has  been  rejected,  and  our  position  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained when  we  meet  with  the  operators  at  our  next 
conference." 

Samuel  D.  Warriner,  spokesman  for  the  anthracite  oper- 
ators, made  the  following  statement  on  Tuesday,  June  13: 

"Reports  to  the  effect  that  anthracite  operators  are  con- 
templating or  even  considering  a  renewal  of  the  wage 
contract  in  effect  up  to  April  1  are  absolutely  without 
foundation.  I  can  only  regard  these  reports  as  indicating 
a  desire  to  spread  the  belief  that  the  wages  paid  up  to 
April  1  can  be  maintained.  This,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  is  out  of  the  question. 

"The  operators  are  firm  in  the  position  they  have  taken 
that  unless  the  men  are  willing  to  consider  our  proposal 
for  a  decrease  in  wages  the  only  alternative  is  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  tribunal  'To  ascertain  and  con- 
sider all  the  facts  and  determine  the  question  concerning 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  at  issue  between  us.'  " 


Indiana  Operators  May  Take  Legal  Action 
Based  on  Decision  in  Coronado  Case 

OPERATORS  in  Indiana  in  several  instances  recently 
have  refused,  it  is  said,  to  continue  checking  off  dues 
of  union  engineers  and  firemen  kept  at  work  at  the  mines 
now  idle  by  strike,  asserting  they  had  no  contract  -with  the 
miners  calling  for  such  action.  The  union  has  instructed 
these  men  to  leave  their  places  and  permit  the  mines  to 
flood. 

Information  from  Clinton  is  to  the  effect  that  in  some 
cases  the  operators  expect  to  stand  pat  in  their  refusal  to 
continue  the  check-off  system  and  in  the  event  the  engine- 
men  are  taken  off  the  jobs  and  damage  to  the  mines  results, 
action  will  be  brought  against  the  mine  workers'  organiza- 
tion under  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  a  few 
days  ago  which  holds  labor  organizations  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  its  individual  members. 

Trouble  at  the  Deep  Vein  and  Graff  mines,  west  of  Terre 
Haute,  occurred  June  8,  due  to  reports  at  employment  of 
non-union  men.  The  Vigo  County  sheriff's  forces  were 
called  to  the  mines.  The  trouble  at  the  Deep 
Vein  apparently  had  been  settled,  for  no  miners  were  to  be 
found.  The  deputy  sheriffs  found  about  100  miners  at  the 
Graff  mine  protesting  against  resumption  of  work  before 
settlement  between  the  operators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  John  Hessler,  president  of  District 
No.  11,  U.  M.  W.  A.,  is  in  Kentucky  and  the  miners'  head- 
quarters would  make  no  comment  on  the  situation. 


5,000  Miners  in  Central  Pennsylvania 

Resume  Work  During  Latter  Half  of  May 

THE  semi-monthly  Johnstown  district  report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Employment  Bureau  for  the  two-week 
period  ending  June  1  says:  "There  has  been  a  little  change 
for  the  better  in  the  mining  situation  throughout  the  six 
counties  assigned  to  this  district  since  our  last  report. 
From  authentic  sources  in  our  report  of  two  weeks  ago  we 
stated  there  were  65,000  miners  idle  on  account  of  the  coal 
strike  throughout  this  territory,  but  we  now  find  that  about 
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5,000  have  returned  to  work.  Our  prediction  is  that  there 
will  be  no  permanent  settlement  made  until  after  July  1, 
but  we  expect  a  great  many  more  men  to  go  back  to  work 
in  June,  especially  in  those  fields  that  have  always  been 
non-union." 

The  Pittsburgh  office  reported  that  few  miners  had  ap- 
plied for  employment.  The  New  Kensington  report  shows 
that  no  skilled  miners  had  applied  for  work  in  non-union 
mines,  but  that  there  had  been  a  few  calls  for  such  work- 
men. 

"The  situation  throughout  the  coal  mines  in  our  district," 
the  McKeesport  office  reported,  "is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  two  weeks  ago.  We  have  a  few  miners  coming  to  our 
office  for  outside  labor  work." 


Several  C onnellsville  Mines  Are 

Now  Operating  on  a  Normal  Basis 

GAIN  in  output  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  con- 
tinues slowly  but  surely  in  spite  of  two  large  miners' 
mass  meetings  during  the  last  week  and  other  efforts  in 
the  way  of  talk  and  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  strikers 
and  United  Mine  Workers'  organizers. 

The  Standard  plant  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  one  of  its 
two  large  plants  in  Westmoreland  County,  having  901  ovens, 
and  the  last  of  their  plants  to  be  affected  by  the  strike,  was 
reduced  to  eleven  miners  the  first  of  last  week,  but  has 
now  recovered  to  the  extent  that  it  is  operating  about  60 
per  cent  of  normal.  The  Leisinring  No.  2  plant  is  up  to  90 
per  cent.  The  Bridgeport  mine,  near  Brownsville,  resumed 
operations  Tuesday,  June  6,  and  has  since  been  shipping 
three  cars  of  coal  a  day.  The  Frick  operations  as  a  whole 
have  more  than  300  more  miners  at  work  than  a  week  ago. 

The  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  resumed  operations  at 
the  Griffin  No.  2,  Isabella  and  Tower  Hill  No.  2  plants, 
shipping  a  car  or  two  daily  from  each  plant.  The  Crystal 
plant  is  working  at  normal  and  the  Warwick  plant  of  the 
Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Hillman  Com- 
pany, also  is  at  100  per  cent.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  has 
fired  100  of  the  400  ovens  at  its  Alicia  No.  1  plant,  near 
BrowTisville,  and  is  getting  enough  coal  from  its  two  mines 
to  keep  them  going. 

At  the  Linn  plant  the  American  Coke  Corporation  has 
increased  output  to  three  cars  a  day,  as  compared  to  two 
cars  a  day  last  week.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has 
increased  50  per  cent  at  the  Bowood  plant,  started  last  week. 
The  Mather  Collieries  Co.  is  working  on  100  per  cent  basis 
and  the  Crucible  Company  at  80  per  cent. 

A  couple  days  ago  at  the  plant  of  the  Taylor  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  at  Searight  one  of  the  strikers  fired  a  shot  at  one  of 
the  men  working  at  the  boilers,  slightly  injuring  him.  The 
man  who  did  the  shooting  was  an-ested. 


Utah  Still  Turbulent;  Operators  Assure 
Governor  There  Will  Be  N a  Profiteering 

As  A  result  of  the  holding  up  of  stages  and  the  firing 
at  mine  trains  by  strikers  in  the  Carbon  County  coal 
fields  of  Utah  during  the  past  week,  the  National  Guard 
has  once  more  been  ordered  by  Governor  Mabey  to  hold 
itself  ready  to  go  to  the  scene  of  trouble  at  a  moment's 
notice.  A  few  arrests  have  been  made  but  all  is  quiet  again 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  soldiers  will  be  dismissed  a 
second  time  without  moving  against  the  strikers.  The 
foreigners  who  were  ordered  to  turn  in  their  arms  are  still 
holding  their  weapons  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  well  known  that  they  are 
breaking  a  state  law. 

In  a  recent  conference  between  leading  coal  operators  of 
the  state  and  Governor  Mabey  the  former  agreed  to  pay  re- 
troactive to  April  1  any  scale  of  wages  that  may  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  states  where  unions  are  in  control  in  the  coal 
fields.  The  committee  assured  the  Governor  that  the  oper- 
ators would  live  strictly  up  to  the  Hoover  levels  as  to  the 
price  of  coal  and  that  there  would  be  no  profiteering.  Wliat 
efl'ect  this  agreement  as  to  the  wage  scale  will  have  on  the 
disposition  of  the  National  Guard  units  is  not  yet  known. 


Court  Awards  $330,000  Damages  Against 
Tidewater  Exchange  Debtor  Members 

DECISIONS  granting  awards  amounting  to  more  than 
$330,000  against  five  debtor  members  of  the  old  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  were  handed  down  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  last  week.  The  suits  were  brought  by  Major 
W.  R.  Coyle,  as  trustee  of  the  exchange,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  awards  granted  indicate  the  outcome  of  other  suits 
aggregating  about  $1,000,000  brought  against  other  debtor 
members. 

The  coal  firms  whom  the  Court  decides  against  and  the 
amounts  of  the  awards  are:  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.> 
$198,000;  Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  $17,000;  New  York 
&  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  $11,509.62;  West  Virginia 
&  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  $72,000,  and  Morrisdale  Coal  Co., 
$34,000.  James  F.  Curtis  and  Chauncey  Belknap  appeared 
as  counsel  for  Major  Coyle  in  the  suits. 

Judge  Hand  in  the  McNeil  case  finds  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  exchange  the  coal  did  lose  its  separate  ownership 
when  it  arrived,  but  obviously  it  did  not  lose  its  traceable 
identity  in  fact.  The  result  of  the  consigrnment  was  to 
transfer  property  in  those  cars  to  the  pool  members  in 
common.  The  transaction  was  like  a  sale  to  the  pool  mem- 
bers as  a  whole.  The  Court's  ruling,  in  part,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Under  the  order  of  Jan.  14,  191S,  every  such  sale  was  condi- 
tional upon  any  subsequent  confiscation,  which  when  it  occurred 
defeated  the  title  so  acquired  and  made  it  as  though  the  coal  had 
been  seized  before  title  passed.  In  the  case  of  coal  in  a  pile  the 
actual  confusion  would  have  prevented  anyone  from  saying  whose- 
was  taken,  and  the  order  would  dc  facto  be  inoperative,  but  there 
was  no  confusion  as  things  were,  only  an  agreement  by  which 
the  interest  in  those  ascertainable  cars  passed  from  the  defend- 
ant to  the  members  of  the  pool.  The  order,  if  valid,  must  operate 
where  it  can  ;   its  limitations  were  only  in  execution. 

Moreover  it  is  sigTiificant  that  the  parties  treated  the  transac- 
tions in  this  way  without  dissent.  The  defendant  collected  from 
the  "divertees"  of  the  coal  and  did  not  offer  to  restore  to  the 
pool  the  compensation :  nor  did  they  claim  till  this  action  was 
brought  that  their  credit  in  the  pool  remained  untouched.  The 
validity  of  the  order,  which  was  not  retroactive,  is  not  chal- 
lenged, and  being  valid,  its  effect  was  to  undo  any  transaction 
entered  into  between  the  consignor  and  anyone  else.  1  And,  there- 
fore, that  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  credit  for  the  coal  so- 
seized,  but  must  pay  upon  its  overdrafts  as  settled  without  it 

There  is,  of  course,  hardship  in  this,  but  I  cannot  see  why  the- 
creditors  at  large  should  bear  it.  Clearly  they  got  no  benefit 
from  those  shipments,  and  while  the  risk  of  the  losses  might  in- 
deed be  justlv  borne  by  all,  their  position  is  the  same  as  any 
buyers  who.  having  bought  coal,  had  it  confiscated.  Therefore. 
I  decline  to  allow  this  credit. 

The  second  point  is  of  the  credits  bought  within  the  four 
months  period  prescribed  under  Section  68  (b)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  It  is  proved  that  these  were  purchased  "with  a  view"  to 
use  them  as  set-offs  and  it  is  conceded  that  the  exchange  was 
then  insolvent.  The  point  therefore  turns  on  notice  of  insolvency 
and  depends  upon  the  evidence. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  exchange  was  an  association 
wholly  without  capital  and  that  therefore  it  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances pay  its  claims  in  full  unless  all  the  debts  were  paid 
without  any  deduction.  For  every  debt  outstanding  there  was  a 
precisely  equivalent  credit,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  but 
in  price.  The  insolvency  of  a  single  debtor  therefore  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  exchange  as  a  whole  to  be  solvent.  Indeed  the 
hazard  of  insolvency  went  even  deeper  than  this.  The  railroads 
had  agreed  to  pay  the  "expenses  of  the  Tidewater  Coa!  Exchange 
incurred  bv  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  to  be 
arrived  at  "in  accordance  with  Rule  17"  (later  Rule  35)  "of  the 
Exchange."  The  railroads  withdrew  their  "support"  on  April  30. 
1920,  and  perhaps  had  the  right  to  do  so  whenever  they  chose. 
Whether  they  had  or  not,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  they  are  liable 
for  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  accounts  of  delinquent  members. 
They  arise  from  the  refusal  of  some  members  to  pay  their  debts, 
and  the  railroads  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  guaranteed  part  of 
the  members,  i.e..  the  creditors,  against  the  rest,  i.e.,  the  debtors., 
in  their  mutual  dealings.  . 

Therefore,  it  certainly  follows  in  view  of  the  confusion  ana  re- 
fusals to  pav  which  had  occurred  before  Jan.  12,  1921,  that  the 
exchange  would  be  obliged  to  pay  substantial  charges  which  could 
only  come  out  of  its  collections.  At  leajt  by  Jan  12,  1921,  if 
every  debtor  In  the  end  proved  solvent  and  could  be  forced  to  pay 
in  full  it  would  only  be  after  extended  litigation  and  there  could 
not  possibly  be  a  dividend  of  one  hundred  per  cent  on  the  clainis. 
That  being  so.  what  on  Jan.  12,  1921.  and  thereafter  was  the 
"fair  valuation"  of  the  exchange's  assets  under  Section  1  (15) 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act?  '^VTiat  is  the  fair  value  of  a  claim 
known  to  be  subject  to  doubtful  .ind  extended  litigation?  Ob- 
v'ouslv  it  is  les<!  than  its  face  under  any  method  of  appraisal. 
Perhaps  the  exchange  might  have  been  solvent  ot  July  1.  1920, 
if  all  the  debtors  were  sound  and  all  were  tractable,  but  by  Jan. 
1"  ig''!  evorvone  knew  that  the  second  condition  wa.«!  quite  the 
reverse  of  true  Anv  debtor  who  bought  a  credit  for  a  set-off 
was  therefore  sure  to  get  upon  it  more  than  any  other  creditor 
could  get,  and  If  he  had  reflected  must  have  seen  that  he  would. 
Thst  1*5  what  the  law  forbids. 

•Ul  this  was  reflected  in  what  I  may  fairly  call  the  "going 
nrice"  for  credits,  which  when  the  defendant  bought  wa.-;  not  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  their  face.  Of  course,  if  the  claims  were 
vHlid  such  a  discount  could  not  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the 
delav.  Sncidont  to  collection.  It  is  argm>d.  however,  that  their 
viliditv  was  in  dispute,  and  this  is  true.  Yet  no  one  disputed  that 
the    debtor   members   were   in    some    form    and    to   some    amount 
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responsible  for  the  coal  they  got.  If  the  values  actually  fixed 
were  too  high,  both  credits  and  debits  would  be  proportionately 
reduced. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  the  defendant  knew  that  at  least  one  of 
the  debtor  members  was  insolvent,  and  there  were  rumors  about 
that  several  others  were  in  doubtful  condition.  One  may  allow 
that  a  part  of  the  discount  was  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  what 
the  final  value  of  claims  would  be  when  allowed,  and  to  the  delay 
in  their  collection,  but  the  whole  situation  was  enough  to  put  any 
reasonable  man  on  notice  of  the  truth,  which  was  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  the  exchange  pay  in  full.  Therefore,  I  hold 
that  the  set-offs  are  invalid  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  that 
the  defendant  can  avail  itself  of  them  only  as  a  creditor. 


A.  G.  Hays  Asks  $35,000  Damages  of  Vinton 
Colliery  Co.;  Coal  Police  Indicted 

ARTHUR  G.  HAYS,  New  York  attorney,  who  went  to 
.  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  last  month  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Liberties  Union,  filed  suit  in  Supreme 
Court  June  9  for  $35,000  against  the  Vinton  Colliery  Co., 
of  Vintondale,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hays  alleged  that  while  standing  on  a  street  in  Vin- 
tondale May  27  he  was  assaulted  and  "with  undue  force  and 
brutality"  dragged  from  the  sidewalk  into  an  automobile 
"by  agents  and  employees  of  the  colliery  company."  He 
named  Lloyd  I.  Arbogast,  secretary  and  a  director  of  the 
company;  John  Butalla,  Richard  Esaias,  Harry  McArdle 
and  James  Dempsey,  agents  and  alleged  special  police  em- 
ployed by  the  company.  He  asked  $15,000  damages  for  this 
action,  $15,000  for  his  subsequent  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
trespass  when  he  attempted  to  serve  five  warrants  of  arrest 
on  Arbogast  and  the  four  guards  and  $5,000  for  a  later 
arraignment. 

Indictments  charging  assault  and  battery  were  returned 
June  9  at  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  against  Mr.  Arbogast  and  the 
four  coal  and  iron  police  mentioned. 


No  Difficulty  for  Utilities  If  Non-Union 
Operators  Observe  Contracts 

GEORGE  H.  ELLIOTT  is  in  Washington  to  co-operate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  during  the  coal 
emergency  which  has  been  caused  by  the  continuance  of 
the  strike.  Mr.  Elliott  has  pointed  out  to  Secretary  Hoover 
that  the  gas  and  electric  companies  are  not  in  dire  straits. 
They  not  only  laid  in  stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  strike 
but  fully  protected  their  requirements  by  making  contracts 
with  mines  in  the  non-union  fields.  Mr.  Elliott  has  as- 
sured Secretary  Hoover  that  the  gas  and  electric  companies 
will  have  no  difficulties  if  they  can  get  coal  on  their  con- 
tracts. He  called  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  dif- 
ficulties were  brought  about  in  the  strike  two  years  ago 
because  many  of  the  operators  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  sell  their  coal  for  the  higher  spot  price,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  furnish  all  the  coal  called 
for  on  their  lower-priced  contracts. 

No  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  public  utilities  to  imify 
their  purchases  of  coal  due  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
such  action.  There  is  such  diversity  in  the  kinds  of  coal 
required  by  the  public  utilities  that  unified  buying  would 
be  a  very  complicated  process.  The  situation  will  have  to 
become  much  more  acute  than  it  is  at  present,  it  is  be- 
lieved, before  the  utilities  will  attempt  to  pool  their  buy- 
ing with  a  central  committee. 


Expect' Bunker  Differential  to  Be  Upheld 

IT  IS  expected  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  allow  the  present  differential  on  coal  for  bunker 
purposes  to  continue.  Following  investigation  of  the  bunker 
rates  and  their  relation  to  rates  for  coal  for  local  delivery 
in  port,  an  examiner  for  the  commission  has  recommended 
that  the  commission  hold  that  the  railroads  have  justified 
the  propriety  of  the  application  of  the  rates  on  coal  for 
transshipment  to  vessels  for  bunker  purposes.  He  recom- 
mends that  it  be  held  that  such  rates,  which  are  lower  than 
the  rates  on  similar  coal  for  local  delivery,  do  not  violate  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Commerce  .A.ct. 
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Destination  of  Lake  Cargo  Coal  Shipped 
During  Season  to  End^of  April 

NOTABLE  features  of  the  present  lake  season  have  been 
a  decrease  in  the  quantity  shipped  to  Lake  Superior 
destinations,  both  American  and  Canadian,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  tonnage  for  southern  Lake  Michi-. 
gan  and  for  Lake  Erie.  Whereas  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1921  no  coal  moved  to  Lake  Erie  points,  in  192^ 
about  109,000  tons  has  been  shipped  through  to  Buffalo  for 
use  of  the  coke  and  steel  plants  there. 

A  summary  of  the  destination  of  dumpings  during  the 
present  season  up  to  April  30,  with  comparable  figures  for 
1921  and  1920,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  compiled  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey: 

DESTINATION  OF  CARGO   COAL  DUMPED  AT  LAKE  ERIE  PORT& 
FROM  OPENING  OF  SEASON  TO  APRIL  3a  (o) 

'  Per  Per  Pes 

Destination                     Net  Tons  Cent  Net  Tons     Cent  Net  Tons  Ceu* 

Amtrican 

Lake  Superior  ports a^.OOO  27.9  387,000       36.8  149,000  20.0 

Sault  Ste.  Mane  and  river 

points 21,000  7.0  15,000         1.3  22,000  3. ft 

Lake  Huron-Georgian  Bay 

ports                                       30,000  9.9  18,000         1.7  21,000  2.9, 

Lake  Michigan portB 76,000  25.1  344,000       32.7  328,000  44.4 

Port  Huron  and  Detroit  ,  ,  .,  _„_  ,   _ 

River                                   44,000  14.6  26,000        2.5  13,000  1.7 

LakeErieports 1,000  0.3     109,008  14.9 

Total  American 256,000       84.8        790,008       75.0      642,000  86.9) 

Canadian 

Lake  Superior  ports 184,000       17.5  5,000  O.J> 

Sault  Ste.  Mane  and  river 

points 8,000         2.6            6.000         0  0          7,000  0.9, 

Lake    Huron-Georgian 

Bay  ports 12,000         3.9           19.000         1.8        24,000  3.} 

Port  Huron  and  Detroit 

River  10,000         3.5          20,000         1.9        29,000  3.9. 

LakeErieports.. ■.■.:::::!      3,000        0.3         7,000  l.Q 

Lake     Ontario    and     St.                                                                         .. , ,  .. 

Lawrence  River 16,000         5.2          29,000         2.9        24,000  3.3 

Total  Canadian 46,000       15  2        261,000       25.0        96.000       13.1 

Grand  total 302,000     100  0     1.051,000     100.0      738,000     lOOQ 

(o)  Statistics  furnished  by  courtesy  of  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange. 
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HESITANCY  on  the  part  of  coal  buyers,  so 
noticeable  two  or  three  weeks  ago  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Secretary  Hoover's  price  confer- 
ences, is  fast  disappearing.  The  consumer  has  re- 
entered the  market,  largely  in  the  belief  that  prices  are 
to  be  kept  within  certain  bounds.  There  is  little 
speculation  going  on  in  coal  and  the  trade  as  a  whole 
.is  in  a  much  healthier  state  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Prices  have  recovered  from  their  recent  slump.  Coal 
Age  Index  of  spot  bituminous  prices  stands  at  284  on 
June  12,  an  increase  of  29  points  as  compared  with  last 
week's  figure,  and  represents  an  average  spot  price  of 
$3.44.    Last  week  this  average  was  $3.08. 

The  real  test  of  the  Hoover  prices  is  coming.  So 
far  they  have  not  been  exceeded  and  in  few  cases 
equalled.  But  industrial  requirements  are  increasing 
as  business  picks  up,  the  Lake  market  has  been  back- 
ward— if  a  normal  tonnage  is  to  be  moved  it  must  be 
crammed  into  the  remainder  of  the  navigable  season 
this  year — stocks  are  everywhere  going  down  and  many 
consumers  are  undoubtedly  "laying  off"  replenishing 
until  they  can  obtain  cheaper  transportation  after  July 
1.  If  these  conditions  bring  on  the  expected  degree  of 
increased  demand  the  good  intentions  of  operators  to 
hold  to  the  Hoover  prices  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test. 

Hampton  Roads  Prices  Neak  Agreed  Maximum 

Hampton  Roads  prices  have  survived  the  avalanche 
of  fuel  destined  to  the  piers  in  the  last  ten  days.  At 
one  time  there  was  nearly  600,000  tons  on  hand  and 
en  route  to  the  Roads,  which,  because  of  the  inactive 
New  England  and  foreign  markets,  had  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  bunker  trade  and  Baltimore,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  centers.  These  three  coastwise  ports  re- 
ceived an  unusually  heavy  tonnage  and  in  the  face  of 
the  easy  movement  of  Southern  coals  quotations  have 
strengthened  to  around  $6.50  f.o.b.  Hampton  Roads,  an 
increase  of  at  least  50c.  and  close  to  the  agreed  maxi- 
mum figure  of  $3.50  per  net  ton  at  the  mines. 


In  the  Midwest  the  demand  is  increasing  daily,  al- 
though it  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  larger 
users,  who  are  again  safeguarding  their  reserve  piles. 
The  railroad  pool  is  active  and  there  also  are  some 
roads  buying  in  the  market  outside  the  pool  for  re- 
serve tonnage.  Western  Kentucky  operators  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Hoover  on  their  prices  and  are  now 
selling  their  coal  strong  around  $4.15.     It  is  not  likely 
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to  go  much  higher  at  an  early  date,  however,  as  east- 
ern Kentucky  is  selling  competitively  in  many  markets 
at  the  $3.50  maximum. 

Connellsville  producers  also  are  enjoying  a  fancy 
market.  The  steel  interests  and  other  large  users 
have  bid  up  spot  prices  to  $3.75@$4.  Alabama  coal  is 
widening  its  distribution  area,  emergency  freight  rates 
to  Western  and  Northern  points  normally  served  by 
fields  now  on  strike  having  enabled  operators  to  in- 
crease their  output,  although  pi  ices  are  within  the  lim- 
its recommended  at  the  Washington  conference. 

Production  is  slowly  gaining  way.  During  the  tenth 
week  of  the  strike  approximately  5,000,000  tons  were 
produced,  the  increase  apparently  coming  from  Con- 
nellsville, eastern  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  New  River. 
The  increased  output,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  stop 
the  steady  drain  on  consumers'  stock  piles. 

Retail    demand    for    anthracite    is    picking    up    and 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(Net    Tons) 

BITUMINOUS 

Week  enileti : 

1922 

1921 

May  20(i)>.. 
May  27  ((.) . . . 

June  3(a) 

Daily  average .  . 
Calendar  year.  . 
Daily  av.  cal.  yr. 

4.481.000 
4.889.000 
4.623,000 

771.000 

167,121.000 

1,280,000 

ANTHRACITE 

7,989.000 
8,166.000 
6.835.000 
1.330.000 
165.541.000 
1,270.000 

May  20 

May  27 

8,000 

...                 9  000 

1.794.000 
1.988,000 

June  3  (a) 

8,000 

COKE 

May  27  (6) ... . 

68.000 

61.000 

3.191.000 

1  l.ist  report. 

97  nnn 

Calendar  year 2.787.000 

(a)  Subject  to  revision.    (6)  Re^•ised  fron 
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many  consumers  are  placing  orders  to  be  filled  after 
the  strike  is  settled.  The  retail  yards  are  nearly  out 
of  the  more  popular  domestic  sizes.  Steam  trade  is 
good  on  buckwheat  No.  1,  the  only  storage  grade  ob- 
tainable, and  there  is  an  active  market  also  for  the 
i-iver  coals. 

BITUMINOUS 

"Recovering  from  the  holiday  depression,  the  production 
of  soft  coal  in  the  tenth  week  of  the  strike  is  expected  to 
pass  5,000,000  tons,"  says  the  Geological  Survey. 

"In  the  ninth  week  of  the  strike  (May  29- June  3)  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  and  of  a  pay  day 
reduced  production  of  bituminous  coal  to  4,623,000  tons. 
The  output  of  anthracite  was  barely  8,000  tons,  and  the 
total  quantity  of  all  coal  raised  was  4,631,000  tons.  A  year 
ago  production,  including  anthractie,  was  8,400,000  tons; 
in  the  year  before  that,  11,100,000  tons,  yet  in  neither  of  the 
years  preceding  was  the  output  at  this  season  normal,  for  in 
1921  the  business  depression  was  at  its  most  acute  stage,  and 
in  1920  the  market  demanded  more  coal  than  could  be 
delivered. 

"On  Monday  of  last  week  (June  5-10)  loadings  were  only 
14,576  cars,  but  since  then  a  steady  increase  has  been  re- 
ported. On  Wednesday  loadings  passed  the  16,000-car  mark 
for  the  first  time  since  the  strike  began,  and  on  Thursday, 
June  8,  another  high  record  of  16,289  cars  was  set.  The 
present  indications  are  that  the  tenth  week  will  exceed  the 
eighth  by  at  least  4  per  cent,  suggesting  an  output  above 
5,000,000  tons. 

Fiist  Fifth  Sixth  Seventh  Eighth  Ninth  Tenth 

Weeli  Week  Week  Week  Week  Week  Week 

Monday 11,445  11,598  13,118  13.366  14,772  15,082  M,576 

Tuesday 11,019  12,160  13,266  12,830  15,085  11,142  15.115 

Wednesday 11,437  12,861  13,445  13,422  14,677  15.097  16.005 

Thursday 11,090  12,487  13,266  13,445  14,573  13,823  16,289 

Friday 11,296  12,778  13,727  14,036  15,202  14,843     

Saturday 8,888  11,265  11,454  12,357  12,662  12,865      

"The  largest  elements  in  the  increase  revealed  by  the  de- 
tailed returns  of  loadings  on  each  railroad  division  appear 
to  be  heavier  shipments  from  the  Connellsville  region,  from 
eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  from  New  River 
district.  Other  factors  in  the  larger  tonnage  are  the  quick- 
ening of  demand  and  consequently  of  shipments  in  the  fields 
of  the  West  which  are  now  at  work." 

Receipts  at  the  Head-of-the-Lakes  docks  have  been  very 
light,  much  of  the  coal  dumped  at  the  lower  ports  going  to 
Buffalo.  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  has  received  only  129,140 
tons  this  year,  as  compared  with  1,669,092  tons  in  the  corre- 


How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentages  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  fields,  as  re- 
ported by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

Six  Months      Jan.  I  to  April  3  to        Week 

July  to  Dec.   .\pr.  1,  1922   May  27,  1922  Ended 

1921  inclusive  inclusive       May  27 

U.  S.  total 45.6  55.7                

Non-Union 

Alabama 63.5  64  6  73.6  78.4 

Somerset  County 55.5  74.9  48  0  17.1 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 55.3  51    3  39.2  43.4 

Westmoreland 54,9  58  8  78  8  75.8 

Virginia 54.8  59  9  76.5  88.4 

Harlan 53.3  54.8  50   1  60.5 

Hazard 51.7  58.4  59.4  71.4 

Pocahontas 49. B  60.0  74.9  75.0 

Tug  River 48.1  63.7  80.8  88.1 

Logan 47.6  61.1  75.8  81.6 

Cumberland-Piedmont 46  6  50,6  15  2  24.7 

Winding  Gulf 45.7  64.3  70.3  80.2 

Kenova-Thacker 38,2  54  3  78.7  87.3 

N.E.Kentucky 32.9  47,7  59.7  68.5 

New  Riverl 24.3  37.9  14.8  34.3 

Union 

Oklahoma 63.9  59,6  14  4  12  0 

Iowa 57.4  78.4  0.0  0.0 

Ohio,  Eastern 52.6  46.6  0.0  0.0 

Missouri 50.7  66.8  0.5  2.0 

Illinois 44.8  54.5  00  0.0 

Kansas 42.0  54.9  11    1  14.0 

Indiana 41.4  53.8  0.0  0.0 

Pittsburght 41,2  39,8  0,0  0,0 

Central  Pennsylvania 39.1  50,2  11.3  11.1 

Fairmont 35.3  44,0  4,7  5,5 

Western  Kentucky 32  5  37  7  53.9  76,1 

Pittsburgh* 30,4  31,9  0,0  0.0 

Kanawha 26  0  13,0  2.4  6   1 

Ohio,  southern 22,9  24.3  0.0  0.0 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

t  Union  in  1 92 1 ,  non-union  in  1922. 

spending  period  of  1921  and  296,333  tons  in  1920.  Lake 
dumpings  during  the  week  ended  June  12  were  293,405  net 
tons — 283,821  tons  cargo  and  9,584  tons  vessel  fuel  as  com- 
pared with  300,312  tons  in  the  week  preceding.  Dumpings 
for  the  season  to  date  are  2,651,047  tons;  in  1921  they  were 
6,903,274  tons.  Prices  are  up  at  the  Head-of-the-Lakes 
docks,  demand  is  increasing  and  a  serious  condition  may 
arise  with  any  rush  for  coal,  as  dock  stocks  are  much  in  need 
of  replenishment. 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  has  been  a  trifle 
heavier  during  the  last  two  weeks,  showing  the  effects  of 
heavier  production.  Coastwise  freights  are  so  low,  how- 
ever, that  Southern  coals  will  continue  to  dominate  New 
England  to  the  extent  that  they  are  available. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  were  the  heaviest  of  the  year 
during  the  week  ended  June  8.  A  total  of  472,300  net  tons 
was  dumped,  as  compared  with  393,062  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.     New  England  is   taking  little  but  contract 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern        Quoted 

Smokeless  lump Columbus.. 

Smokeless  mine  run Columbus.. 

Smokeless  screenings Columbus. . 

Smokeless  lump Chicago .  ,  .  , 

Smokeless  mine  run Chicago . 

Smokeless  lump Cincinnati. , 

Smokeless  mine  run Cincinnati. 

Smokeless  screenings Cincinnati.  . 

•Smokeless  mine  run Boston 

Clearfield  mine  run Boston 

Cambria  mine  run Boston. . 

Somerset  mine  run Boston 

Pool  1  (Na\-y  Standard) . .  New  York 
Pool  I  (Navy  Standard!..  Philadelphia 
Pool  I  (Na\-y  Standard). .  Baltimore. 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.) . .   New  York 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.)..  Philadelphia 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.)..  Baltimore 
Pool  IO(H.Gr,LowVol)..    New  York" 
Pool  lOlH.Gr.Low  Vol.)..  Philadelphia 
Pool  IO(H.Gr.Low  Vol.)..  Baltimore 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) New  York 

Pool  1  I  (Low  Vol.) Philadelphia 

Pool  1 1  (Low  Vol.) Baltimore.. . 

High-Volatile,  Eastern 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)..  New  York 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)..  Philadelphia 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)..  Baltimore... 

Kanawha  lump Columbus. 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus. . . 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus. 

W.  Va.  split  lump Cincinnati. 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump Cincinnati.  . 

■yv.  Va.  mine  run Cincinnati. 

H  .  \  a.  screenmgs Cincinnati . 


$2.85 
2,90 
2.90 
2  90 
2.70 
3.25 

2  90 
2.75 
6.75 

3  25 
3.75 
3.50 


3  75 
3.60 
3.75 
3  65 


3,00 
3.00 
2  90 


$3.55 
3.40 
3.25 
3  40 


3.80 
3  60 
3  25 
3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
3  25 
2  75 
3.05 


3.00  3.25 

3.45  3.15 

3.25  2.85 

3.10  2.65 

3.40  3.25 

3  30  3.25 

3.10  2.75 

3.10  2.60 


June  12, 
1922t 
$3  75 

3  50 
3  00(a  3  40 
3  SO(a  3  75 
3  25(a  3  50 
3  50(n  3  75 
3  25(a    3  50 

3  00 
6  25(«    6  50 
3  00(a    3  50 
3.S0(d  4  00 
3.00@    3  50 


3  90 '< 

3  90  (. 

4  00  (' 
3  90  (' 
3  SOh 
3  50  (' 
3  90 « 
3  250 
3  SOh 


4  10 
4  15 
4  50 
4  10 
4  00 
4  00 
4  10 

3  75 

4  00 


4  00 

3  7S(n  3  85 
3  50(«  3  75 
3  25(1^  3  50 
3  00(a    3  25 

3  50 

3  50 
3.00(ai  3  50 
3  00@   3  25 


Market 
Quoted 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus, 

Hocking  lump Columbus 

Hocking  screenings Columbus 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland. 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland. 

Pitts.  No.  8  screenings. .  .  .   Cleveland. 

Midwest 
Franklin,  111.  lump Chicago 3.95 


May  15, 

May  29, 

June5, 

June  12, 

1922 

1922 

1922 

I922t 

$3.15 

$3.60 

$3.10 

$3  50(>i$3  75 

2.90 

3.55 

3.00 

3  25(«    3  50 

2.85 

3.55 

2.85 

3  00(S    3  25 

3.25 

4  00 

3.25 

3.25 

3  60hi    3  75 

3.25 

3.25 

3  60(r>    3  75 

3.95 
4.  13 


Franklin,  lU.  mine  run. .  .  Chicago.. 

Franklin,  111.  screenings...  Chicago.  ,  . 

West  Ky.  lump Louisville. .  . 

West  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. . . 

West  Ky.  screenings Louisville. . 

West  Ky.  lump Chicago   .  ,  . 

West  Ky.  mine  run. Chicago   .  .  . 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham 

Big  Seam  (washed) Birmingham 

S.  E,  Ky.  lump Chicago.  .  .  . 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run Chicago 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Louisville. , . 

8.  E.  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. . . 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings Louisville. . . 

S.  E.  Ky.  lump Cincinnati. 

S.  E.  Ky.  mine  run Cincinnati.  . 

S.  E.  Ky.  screenings Cincinnati. 

Kansas  lump Kansas  City 

Kansas  mine  run Kansas  City 

Kansas  screenings Kansas  City 

*Gross  tons,  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 
t-A.dvances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy 
NOTE — Smokeless  prices  now  include  New  Ri^ 


3   15 

3.20 

3.30 

3  75 

1    15 

3.20 

3.30 

3  75 

3    15 

3.20 

3.30 

3  75 

3   10 

3  40 

4  15 

3.10 

3  40 

3.75®  4.15 

2  00 

2.00 

2.20 

2.I5(»   2.25 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1  75^   2.00 

1   95 

1.85 

1,85 

1.75(a   2.00 

3.10 

3.10 

3  75 

3.10 

3.  10 

3  50 

3.15 

3.10 

2.85 

3  75 

1  00 

3.10 

2.85 

3  50 

3.00 

3.10 

2.85 

3  25 

3.00 

3.30 

3,25 

3  50 

3.00 

3.15 

2.80 

3  2S(n    3  50 

3.00 

3.15 

2.75 

3  00(^  3  25 

4  25 

4.25 

4.25 

5  00 

4    15 

4.20 

4.20 

4.00@  4  50 

2.65 

2.75 

2.75 

2.(5 
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tonnage  and  the  bulk  of  the  spot  coal  is  going  to  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  at  prices  which  figure  close  to 
the  $3.50  maximum  at  the  mines. 
Tidewater  dumpings  for  May  were  curtailed  by  the  strike, 


5EI952  9ltB2  9ltS306B20Z?4lll8  5l  SBZZiSt  BiOZISBnZIS  ?J4aaS  EI9Z62  9KZ530   Maje 
•*Jon->l<-Feb4«-Mar.  J<Apr->l<Moy>i<.June->l<July->i<-Aug->l<Sept>l*Od->UNov->l«Dec.->J 

with  the  exception  of  Hampton  Roads,  which  exceeded  the 
April  figure  by  133,000  tons. 

TIDEWATER  SHIPMENTS  FOR  MAY,   1922 
(In  Thousands  of  Net  Tons) 


Phila- 

Balti- 

Hamptoi 
Roads 

Charle 

i-  May 

Apr  i 

Destination 

York 

delphis 

more 

ton 

Total 

Total 

Coastwise  to  New 

15 

7 

768 

16 

10 

140 

7 

157 

302 

...      113 

15 

IV 

197 

7 

52 

31 

125 
493 

208 
628 

...      135 

675 

.    .      264 

84 
176 

43 
102 

1,723 
1,590 

30 

32 

2,144 



Total,  .\prii 

. , .      643 

2,543 

':>u 

...     -..-.- 

350 

I—         ---.-- 

-          k''^ 

Vd  t   J--- 

Y 

<yy    <yi     CI    <jt     <ji 


1921 


Si  April       May 

lto'  1922 


COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  was  97,000  net  tons  during  the 
week  ended  June  3,  being  curtailed  by  the  Memorial  Day 
holiday.  The  decrease  centered  in  the  Connellsville  region. 
Heavier  production  is  expected  to  follow  an  increasing 
number  of  plants  in  blast.  There  is  some  Eastern  buying  of 
Connellsville  coke,  but  the  furnace  demand  is  nearly  as 
light  as  the  supply,  as  the  price  of  spot  coke  would  not 
justify  operations. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  anthracite  is  still  confined  to  approximately 
8,000  net  tons  per  week,  this  output  being  steam  sizes 
dredged  from  the  rivers.     Producers  continue  to  ship  from 


Coal  Age  Index  284,  Week  of  June  12,  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period  $3.44.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  W'ith  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  ob- 
tained was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1914,  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted,  in  the  report 
on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-191S,"  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict, Illinois  and  Indiana  prices  not  included  in  figures  for  last 
week.) 

their  storage  yards,  but  the  movement  is  declining,  as  little 
but  pea  and  buckwheat  No.  1  remain  unsold.  In  a  few 
cases  the  smaller  steam  sizes  are  being  held  for  old  cus- 
tomers. The  retail  trade  is  a  little  more  lively.  Yards  stocks 
are  fast  being  depleted  and  orders  are  generally  being  taken 
for  shipment  after  the  strike. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  Coal  at  End  of  Tenth  ^  eek  of  Strike 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Production  Declines  Sharply;  Market 
Is  Quiet,  but  Good  Orders  Are  in  Sight 


BRITISH  production  during  the  week 
ended  May  27  was  4,630,000  gross 
tons  as  cabled  to  Coal  Age.  This  is  a 
sharp  decline  from  the  preceding  week's 
output  of  4,804,000  tons. 

The  market  in  the  north  of  England 
is  quieter  than  it  has  been  for  some 
weeks  past.  Inquiries  are  not  frequent 
although  the  pits  will  be  fully  occupied 
for  the  greater  part  of  June.  The  two 
most  promising  sources  of  inquiry  are 
America  and  Germany,  though  very 
little  has  yet  been  shipped.  Among  the 
recent  orders  actually  booked  are  4,000 
tons  of  special  Wear  gas  coals  at  29s. 
c.i.f.  for  the  Bordeau.x  gasworks.  Other 
small  orders  are  for  France  and  Italy. 

In  the  Scottish  market  conditions  are 
brighter.  Scottish  pits  will  supply  75,- 
000  tons  to  the  Danish  State  Railways 
at  a  price  around  32s.  f.o.b. 

The  Welsh  market  is  unusually  quiet. 
This  inactivity  is  credited  to  the  action 
of  the  buyers  who  are  said  to  be  with- 
holding definite  orders  with  the  view  of 
forcing  down  prices.  There  is  still  some 
considerable  quantity  of  coal  available, 
and  this  is  due  largely  to  the  increase  in 
output  from  the  Welsh  pits  rather  than 
to  any  slackening  of  the  export  trade. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  indi- 
vidual cases  of  hardship  and  privation 
among  employed  miners,  and  that  some 
districts  are  feeling  the  pinch  more  than 
others,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as 
the  miners'  leaders  maintain,  that  the 
entire  mining  community  is  in  the 
depths  of  poverty.  In  terms  of  hard 
cash  no  marked  disparity  exists  be- 
tween the  average  miner's  earnings  and 
the  cost  of  living  scale.  The  average 
for  all  pit  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled 
men  and  boys,  in  1914  was  £6  10s.  Hid. 
Last  March  this  average  was  £11  16s. 
lOd.,  which  roughly  equals  the  increase 
of  80  per  cent  in  living. 


Prices  cover  a  vdde  range,  with  rapid 
fluctuations  making  it  difficult  to  es- 
tablish a  fixed  scale.  Larger  supplies 
of  high-volatile  coals  was  one  of  the 
features   of  the  market. 

The  market  is  showing  a  tendency  up- 
ward. Spot  coal  has  taken  control  of 
the  situation. 


British  Exports, 

April,  1920,  1921,  1922 

Count  rj- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

2.379 
76.034 

■  19,223 

2,358 

Sweden 

196,255 

Norway 

54.711 

16,471 

154,810 

79,813 

48,000 

167,707 

8,700 

256,618 

Netherlands 

39,096 

303,267 

89,810 
953,809 

5,823 
119,285 

221,563 

France 

955,346 

Portugal 

13.200 

12,539 

79,989 

Azores  &  Madeira 

27,649 

14,853 

Spain 

8,088 

31.268 

147,083 

Canary  Islands... 

43,194 

36 

49,888 

Italy 

232.073 

98,165 

540,566 

Austria \ 

Hungary ) 

1,639 

Greece 

9,200 

7,898 

Algeria 

63,502 

15,602 

93,176 

French  West  \frica. 

27,087 

5,455 

Portuguese  W.  Africa 

31,173 

8,747 

28,812 

Chile 

353 

5,412 

Brazil   

31.499 
5.536 

9,818 
11,766 

68,249 

Uruguay '.  .  . 

50,955 

Argentine  Republic. 

8.314 

31,375 

Channel  Islands. . .  . 

3,298 

1,748 

18.011 

Gibraltar 

123.558 

7,918 

59,812 

Malta 

14,780 

11,582 

13,798 

Egypt 

63.374 

40.452 

169,001 

Anglo-Egj-pt.  Sudan 

Aden  and  Depend. . . 

5,761 

* 

10,545 

98.912 

Ceylon 

3,883 

26,393 

Other  countries     .- . 

35.609 

44.953 

179,944 

was  1,598,000  metric  tons,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age,  as  compared  with 
1,889,000  tons  in  the  preceding  week. 

Italy — The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  at  38s.,  according  to  a 
cable  to  Coal  Age.  Last  week's  quo- 
tation was  39s.  3d. 

India  —  The  market  is  firm.  Mills 
and  railways  are  purchasing.  Foreign 
coal  is  arriving.  The  Government  has 
prohibited  the  export  of  coal  under  the 
Sea  Customs  Act  except  by  the  Crown 
or  under  permit  from  the  Customs  Col- 
lector for  bunkering  purposes. 

Belgium — Sales  are  still  insufficient, 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  best  qual- 
ity washed  sorts.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
crease in  production  sales  of  coke  are 
easy.  Domestic  classed  kinds  of  an- 
thracite find  a  steady  market.  There 
is   a   slightly  improved  industrial   call. 

Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

, — Week  Ended — , 
June  1      June  8 

N.  &  W.  Piers.  Lamberts  Point: 

Cars  on  hand   3,677  3,365 

Tons  on   hand    195,892      179,235 

Tons  dumped   200,979      215,567 

Tonnage  waiting 59.600        20,000 

Virginian  Ry.  Piers.   Sewalls  Point : 

Cars  on  hand 1.711  1.588 

Tons  on  hand    85.550        79,400 

Tons  dumped    92,101      120,957 

Tonnage  waiting 20,909        12,326 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Cars   on    hand    911  2,274 

Tons  on  hand 67,500      113,700 

Tons  dumped    57,869        85,173 

Tonnage    waiting    3,300  3,635 

Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
June  8,  1922 

FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS: 
For  Canal  Zone:  Tons 

Am,   S.S.   Cristobal,   for  Cristobal 9,508 

For  Italy: 

Ital.  S.S.  Mincio,  for  Naples 6,910 

Jap.    S.S     England    Maru.    for    Puerto- 

ferrajo     7,450 


'otal    1,995,895      606,548     4,096,578 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS, 
APRIL  AND  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS 


Year's  Record  at  Hampton  Roads 

Dumpings  reached  472,000  net  tons 
last  week,  the  heaviest  of  the  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  piers 
were  taking  on  increased  business,  with 
indications  of  still  further  increase. 


1920 

. Gross  Tons 

.\pril           First  4  Mor. 
1,995.895            10,361.664 

1921      

606,548              6,003,880 

1922   .       

4,096,57?           17,333  082 

1920 

1921          

1022         ,       . 

£7.838,082         £38.324,153 
1,309.817            15,388,(122 
4,650.455             19.665,529 

Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 

Germany — Production    in    the    Ruhr 
region  during  the  week  ended  May  2.5 
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Pier  and  Bunker  Prices,  Gross  Ton» 

PIERS 

June  3 
$7.00(5  $7.25 


6  60©  7.00 
7.25^1  7.50 
7.00(3>  7.25 

7.50 
6  00(S 


6  90(3  7.25 
7,40(3.  7.85 
7.00@   7.25 

5.75 

5.75 


June  lOt 
$7  50(a$8  00 
7.50^!  7.80 
7-00(51   7.80 
6.60(5    7.1^ 

7  50 

6.25(5   e  65 

6.25(5    6  50 

£  50 


7142284  1118  254  II  18  251  8  15  2296020273100  24  1  8  15  2229512192629*2330  1 
Jan         Feb         Mar         Apr         May        June        Jul^  ^U9.         Sep* 


Pool    9,  New  York   . 

Pool  10.  New  Yorlc.  . 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia 

Pool    1,  Hsmp.  Rds 

Pools  5-6-7  Hamp.  Rds  5  ,  80(5    6  00 

Pool    2,Hamp.Rd8.  5  60(3i   5  80 

BUNKERS 
Pool  9,  New  York...  $7.30(5  $7.55 
Pool  10,  New  York.. 
Pool  9,  Philadelphia 
Pool  10,  Philadelphia 
Pool  1,  Hamp.  Rdo. 
Pool     2,  Hamp.  Rds. 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro,.  578.  6d.  f.o.b 

Welsh,  Lisbon 438.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  PlaU 50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 43s  t.i  b. 

Welsh.  Messina 41s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 41s.  fob. 

Welsh,  Pemambuco... .  65s.f.ob. 

Welsh,  nahia 65s.  fob 

Welsh.  Madeira 42s.  6d.  fas 

Welsh,  Teneriffe 40s.  6d.  f.a.s, 

Welsh,  Malta 44s.  6d.  f.o.b, 

Welsh,  Las  Palma»   ...  40s.  6d.  f.a.s 

Welsh.  Naples 38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 528.  6d.  f.o.b 

Welsh,  .lingapore 57s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Port  Said 51s.  6d.  f.o.b 

Alexandria 43s. 

Capetown 358.  3d. 

Current   Quotations   British   Coal   f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Forfitrn  (JuotationM  6'/  Cnbf^  to  Coal  Ane 
Cardiff  :  June' 3  June  I  Of 

Admiralty.  Large 27s.(n  273.3d.        ?6s.9d.(ai«7s. 

Steam,  Smalle 18s.6d.@.19s.        lSaM.@19a. 

Nrwoiistie. 

Best  Steama 23s.  Ms. 

BestGaa 22s.6d.  22a.6d. 

BeetBunkfm 2ls.fe22s.  ?0s.®«l8. 

tAdvances  over  previous  week  shown   in   heavy 

type;  declines  in  italics. 


(7  80(5  $8  30 
7  80(5  8  10 
7,i'5(31  7.60 
6.SB&  7. SO 
6.25(51  6.60 
6  25(5   6  50 

438.  f.o.b. 
57s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
■43s.  f.o.b. 

50s.  f.o.b. 

43s.  t.i.b. 

4  Is.  f.o.b. 

41s.  f.o.b. 

65s.  fob. 

658.  f.o.b. 
42s.  6d.  f.a  s. 
40s.  6d.f.a8. 
44s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
40s.  6d.  f.a.s. 

38s.  f.o.b. 

528  6d.f.ob. 

578.  6d.  f.o  b. 

51s  6d.f  o.b. 

43s. 

35s.  3d 
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Many  Inquiries  for  Delivery 
After  July  1;  Orders  Scarce 

Price  Recovery  Seen,  Some  Pennsylvania 
Coals  Quoted  Higher  Now  Than  Be- 
fore Hoover  Conferences — Buyers 
Holding  Back  Till  July — Movement 
from  Roads  Less  Speculative. 

PRICES  have  recovered  from  their 
recent  weakness  and  in  some 
cases  Pennsylvania  coals  are  quot- 
ably  higher  than  before  the  Hoover 
price  conferences.  Demand  is  not 
greatly  improved,  as  most  consumers 
who  are  able  to  do  so  are  out  of  the 
market  until  the  July  1  freight  re- 
ductions become  effective.  Many  in- 
quiries are  in  the  market  for  delivery 
after  that  date,  but  commitments  are 
few. 

Southern  coals  are  coming  forward 
from  Hampton  Roads  in  undimin- 
ished volume,  although  the  tonnage  is 
not  so  much  "on  spec"  as  recently. 
The  mine-price  basis  of  these  coals 
is  being  held  to  the  Hoover  figure, 
but  Pennsylvania  quotations  are  gov- 
erned by  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions. 


say  about  the  outlook,  although  he  ex- 
pressed hmiself  well  pleased  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
Coronado  case,  saying  that  it  would  re- 
lease large  sums  of  money  which  would 
be  available  for  use  in  the  present 
strike. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

More  men  are  now  at  work  in  the 
Upper  Potomac  territory  than  at  any 
time  since  the  strike  was  declared. 
Approximately  20,000  tons  a  week  are 
now  being  loaded  and  shipped.  Al- 
though the  output  in  the  Georges  Creek 
field  is  not  large,  headway  is  being 
made  in  the  operation  of  mines.  There 
was  a  decided  stiffening  of  the  market 
in  the  week  ended  June  30. 


NEW  YORK 

While  demand  shows  no  improvement 
quotations  are  changing  rapidly.  The 
low  prices  of  late  May  are  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  the  various  grades  are  be- 
ing quoted  at  much  higher  figures. 

Large  consumers  are  asking  about 
shipments  and  quotations  after  July  1 
when  the  new  freight  rate  becomes  ef- 
fective, but  when  it  comes  to  actual 
business  as  a  result  of  the  inquiries 
there   is   little   doing. 

While  there  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,000  cars  at  the  piers  at  the  end 
of  the  week  most  of  it  was  already  sold 
and  only  awaited  an  order  for  delivery. 
With  the  prices  fluctuating  as  they  now 
are  the  speculator  is  not  apt  to  take 
many  chances  of  being"  stung  with  high- 
priced  coal,  and  for  that  reason  is  not 
bringing  much  coal  to  the  piers  to  await 
buyers. 

Heavy  tonnages  of  Southern  coals 
are  coming  forward  but  most  of  it  has 
already  been  purchased.  Quotations  for 
these  coals  range  $8@$8.25,  alongside. 


and  are  not  paying  so  much  attention 
to  price  as  to  the  ability  for  reasonably 
quick  delivery. 

In  relation  to  prices  the  condition  is 
largely  one  of  regional  action.  For  in- 
stance, the  operators  on  the  C.  &  O.  and 
Norfolk  &  Western  are  sticking  pretty 
close  to  the  Hoover  maximum;  some  of 
the  West  Virginia  operators  have  ap- 
parently never  heard  of  Hoover  while 
the  Pennsylvania  operators  claim  that 
they  have  not  received  a  price  list  and 
are  therefore  selling  on  the  basis  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

The  demand  in  this  section  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  especially 
since  many  consumers  are  regarding  as 
a  strong  possibility  transportation 
troubles  on  the  railroads  after  July  15, 
due  to  labor  demands.  This  has  also 
caused  ocean  freight  rates  to  rise,  as 
consumers  in  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  water-borne  coal,  in  the  event 
of  all  rail  complications,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  cover  themselves.  While  the  de- 
mand is  heavy  there  is  not  much  coal 
coming  East  and  this  applies  especially 
to  high-volatiles. 


FAIRMONT 

With  further  gains  in  the  number  of 
mines  at  work  during  the  first  week  of 
June,  it  was  possible  to  still  further  in- 
crease the  output.  The  average  num- 
ber producing  was  143,  the  highest  yet 
reached,  as  against  about  60  when  the 
strike  began.  After  the  second  Wash- 
ington price  conference,  buyers  were 
again  in  the  market  and  prices  began 
to  mount,  soon  reaching  the  maximum 
of  $3.50. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  increased  slightly  last 
week.  Most  of  the  increase  comes  from 
the  small  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Punxsutawney  and  in  the  non-union 
fields  of  Somerset  and  Cambria.  At 
the  wagon  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cresson  miners  have  left  their  work, 
owing  to  alleged  thi-eats  from  agi- 
tators. 

President  John  Brophy  returned  last 
week  to  his  headquarters  at  Cresson 
from  New  York  where  he  conferred 
with  union  officials.     He  had  nothing  to 


PHILADELPHIA 

There  is  much  comment  on  the  fact 
that  prices  on  Pennsylvania  coals  have 
not  as  yet  been  fixed.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  operators  are  holding 
out  for  $4.50,  and  while  a  compromise 
at  $4  is  spoken  of,  there  seems  to  be  a 
determination  to  hold  out  for  the  top 
price. 

The  consumer  who  is  holding  off  and 
eating  into  his  stock  seems  to  be  in 
for  something  of  a  shock,  as  there  does 
not  seem  the  least  probability  that  he 
will  be  able  to  buy  coal  below  $3.50 
during  the  balance  of  the  strike. 

As  to  the  probable  duration  of  the 
strike  there  are  some  operators  who 
are  actually  sincere  in  stating  their  be- 
lief that  it  will  last  at  least  until  Sept. 
1,  and  some  even  put  it  two  and  three 
months  beyond  that  time.  It  is  under- 
stood that  some  real  efforts  are  being 
made  to  treat  with  the  miners  in  cer- 
tain Pennsylvania  fields,  on  the  basis 
of  a  new  scale.  Thus  far  all  the  over- 
tures of  the  operators  have  been  re- 
pulsed by  the  miners,  who  are  still  in- 
sisting on  a  general  agreement  for  all 
four  states. 

Prices  have  inclined  to  stiffen  on 
such  coals  as  are  available.  Pools  1 
and  9  grades  are  scarce  and  difficult  to 
get.  The  railroads  have  lately  been 
taking  some  Pool  11,  but  are  still  in- 
clined to  keep  out  of  the  market,  al- 
though they  are  cutting  heavily  into 
their  stock  piles  and  must  soon  come 
into  the  market  for  greatly  increased 
tonnages. 


West 


DENVER 

A  few  dealers  are  buying  coal  now  in 
large  quantities.  The  majority  are 
waiting  for  the  July  freight  rate  reduc- 
tion. "We'll  be  swamped  with  business 
beginning  July,"  is  the  expression  of 
most  of  the  operators.  Strike  conditions 
remain  unchanged. 

Present  quotations  are:  Trinidad  lump, 
$4,  nut,  $3.75  and  mine  run,  $3.50;  Wal- 
senburg  district,  lump,  $5,  nut,  $4.50, 
slack,  $2,  mine  run,  $3.50.  The  supply 
of  slack  is  practically  exhausted.  North- 
erti  first  grade  lignite  is  selling  at  $4 
a  ton  and  second  grade  $3.50.  Mine  run 
is  bringing  $2.75  for  first  grade  and 
$2.25  for  second  grade.  Slack  is  quoted 
$1.50@$1.75. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Hoover  prices  on  coal  are  in  control 
of  the  market,  operators  at  a  recent  con- 
ference, having  agreed  that  they  will 
abide  strictly  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce's plan  and  that  there  will  be  no 
profiteering.  The  demand  for  slack  is 
still  brisk,  but  there  is  not  much  call 
for  the  better  grades.  The  public  is 
still  indifferent  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
strike.  Whether  a  storage  rate  will  be 
made  this  year  as  was  fixed  in  1921  is 
not  known  yet.  Most  of  the  dealers  are 
well  supplied  for  the  summer  trade  and 
are  showing  no  disposition  to  stock  up. 


BALTIMORE 

Rising  sharply,  and  in  most  regions 
going  50c. @$1  above  the  Hoover  maxi- 
mum prices,  the  market  is  most  inter- 
esting from  every  viewpoint.  Consum- 
ers are  now  insistent  on  getting   coal 


KANSAS  CITY 

No  change  in  the  conditions  generally 
is  noticeable.  Small  mines  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri  supply  all  the  emergency 
coal  needed.  In  addition  the  mines  in  New 
Mexico  are  offering  all  grades  of  coal. 
Mines  in  West  Virginia  also  are  offer- 
ing coal  here. 

Prices  show  a  wide  range  but  the  rul- 
ing prices  are  about  as  follows:  Kansas 
lump,  $5;  mine  run,  $4@$4.50;  slack, 
$2.85.  Little  or  no  lump  and  slack  are 
on  the  market. 

Wheat  harvest  has  started  in  Kansas 
and  the  crop  promises  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  1918,  which  was  the  record  year. 
Business  generally  shows  some  improve- 
ment. 
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A  Modest  Retail  Demand 

Makes  Its  Appearance 

Yard  Stocks  Getting  Low,  with  No  Re- 
plenishment in  Sight,  Except  Pea, 
Which  Moves  Slowly — Producers  Hold 
Steam  Tonnage  for  Large  Consumers 
— River  Coals  Active. 

A  SLIGHT  demand  at  retail  is  be- 
coming noticeable.  Heretofore 
orders  were  confined  to  immediate 
needs,  but  lately  consumers  are  plac- 
ing orders  with  the  request  that  ship- 
ment be  made,  at  least  in  part,  from 
present  yard  supplies.  Ketailers' 
stocks  are  getting  low  and  no  re- 
plenishment tonnage  is  available, 
with  the  exception  of  pea  coal,  which 
is  moving  slowly. 

Buckwheat  No.  1  is  the  only  steam 
size  available.  Some  steam  tonnage 
is  being  held  in  storage  for  large 
consumers  by  the  producers.  River 
coals  are  very  active  and  prices  are 
strong. 


BUFFALO 

No  stir  of  account  appears  anj^where. 
An  occasional  emergency  call  for  a  ton 
or  two  is  promptly  filled  and  that  is  all. 
One  would  suppose  that  some  sort  of 
uneasiness  would  be  apparent  after  ten 
weeks  of  standstill,  but  there  is  none. 
The  operators  have  studied  in  vain  on 
plans  for  stimulating  buying  in  warm 
weather.  They  have  at  least  not  had 
to  do  that  this  summer,  but  they  have 
had  a  bigger  problem  on  hand.  If  they 
have  made  any  progress  now  it  is  not 
given  to  the  public.  For  once  the  pub- 
lic seems  willing  to  wait  to  the  limit, 
for  in  getting  the  best  of  the  strike 
seems  to  lie  the  only  chance  of  getting 
cheaper  coal. 

It  is  plain  that  the  operators  are  in 
position  to  hold  out  till  fall.  Are  the 
men  as  well  situated?  It  looks  liKe 
the  striking  of  an  immovable  object  b> 
an  irresistible  force. 


NEW  YORK 

Because  of  the  heavy  demand  for 
buckwheat  No.  1,  pea  is  about  the  only 
size  obtainable  at  Tidewater.  Buck- 
wheat tightened  considerably  the  past 
two  weeks  and  the  stocks  have  been 
very   much   reduced. 

While  the  wholesale  market  is  prac- 
tically bare  of  supplies,  retail  dealers 
are  not  scurrying  around  for  coal.  Most 
of  them  have  fair  stocks  in  yards  and 
for  the  most  part  are  delivering  all 
orders. 

The  consumer  has  not  yet  publicly 
acknowledged  the  strike.  If  the  reverse 
is  the  fact  it  is  not  noticeable.  There 
is  no  anxiety  being  shown  by  consum- 
ers and  retail  dealers  are  not  being 
given  sufficient  orders  to  keep  their 
employees    busy. 


Producers  have  considerable  buck- 
wheat in  storage  but  much  of  it  is 
being  reserved  for  railroads  and  other 
large  consumers.  Wholesale  dealers 
receive  many  inquiries  for  rice  and  bar- 
ley but  cannot  fill  them.  There  was 
some  river  coal  offered  here  last  week. 


of  the  latter  have  only  pea  and  buck- 
wheat in  reserve. 

Retail  prices  are  unchanged,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  modified  until  mining  is 
resumed,  although  pea  at  $12  still  does 
not  allow  much  margin  to  the  retailer, 
who  is  obliged  in  some  cases  to  pay 
well  in  e.xcess  of  $6  per  gross  ton  f.o.b. 
shipping  point. 


PHILADELPHIA 

As  a  good  many  families  are  depart- 
ing from  the  city  for  the  summer  the 
retailers  have  received  quite  a  number 
of  inquiries  for  coal  lately,  and  some 
of  their  customers  for  the  first  time 
seemed  to  realize  that  the  strike  is 
really  a   serious   condition. 

Offerings  of  even  occasional  cars  of 
prepared  sizes  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared entirely,  indicating  that  storage 
stocks  are  entirely  cleaned  up.  There 
is  a  feeling  among  many  dealers  that 
even  yet  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some 
family  coal,  but  they  are  finding  out 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had. 

All  spring  some  dealers,  being  cer- 
tain that  the  strike  was  only  a  matter 
of  weeks,  have  been  promising  delivery 
to  their  regular  summer  trade  as  soon 
as  the  strike  is  over.  It  is  believed  if 
the  suspension  lasts  another  month, 
more  than  one  dealer  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  sufficient  coal 
when  the   mines  resume. 

The  companies  still  have  fairly  good 
steam  stocks  in  storage,  but  they  advise 
inquirers  that  every  ton  has  practically 
been  sold  and  is  covered  by  orders  al- 
ready on  their  books  from  old  custom- 
ers. The  river  coal  people  are  making 
stronger  efforts  than  ever  to  market 
their  fuel  and  new  business  is  being 
closed  daily.  Most  of  the  offerings  are 
on  barley  at  ?1.75@$2.50. 


BALTIMORE 

Dealers  report  that  interest  is  at  last 
stirring  among  their  consumers,  after 
having  held  off  from  ordering  entirely 
this  spring  because  they  were  con- 
vinced that  coal  would  be  sold  at  prices 
below  the  last  winter's  schedule,  which 
is  still  in  force.  Dealers  are  getting  an 
increasing  line  of  inquiry  as  to  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  supply  the  coal  a 
little  later  in  the  season  if  actual  orders 
are  not  placed  at  this  time.  Few  of  the 
dealers  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  any 
material  amount  at  this  time.  No  hard 
coal  is  coming  through  and  the  supply 
in  yards  is  rapidly  dwindling  under  de- 
liveries to  consumers  who  are  regarded 
as  emergency  cases. 


BOSTON 

Retail  demand  is  so  much  improved 
that  in  the  cities  the  dealers  are  begin- 
ning to  limit  the  deliveries  they  will 
make  on  orders.  In  certain  of  the 
smaller  communities  the  retail  dealers 
are  even  now  without  one  size  or  an- 
other and  all  the  indications  are  for  a 
steady  increase  in  the  volume  moving 
until  through  lack  of  supply  the  dealers 
are  forced  to  decline  further  deliveries. 

Small  amounts  of  chestnut  are  still 
coming  through  from  storage  piles  in 
Pennsylvania  but  this  is  confined  to  a 
very  few   producing  companies.     Most 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  way  the  leaders  of  the 
union  are  talking  and  the  way  the  men 
themselves  talk.  The  leaders  seem  to 
be  holding  firmly  for  an  increase  in 
wages,  but  the  men  themselves  appear 
willing  to  take  a  small  cut. 

The  leaders  are  taking  a  vote  asking 
the  men  to  authorize  them  to  declare  a 
strike  if  they  see  fit.  Of  course,  there 
are  men  who  would  want  a  strike,  but 
they  are  in  the  minority.  Many  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  region  have  come  out 
with  editorials  stating  that  the  men 
should  accept  the  fair  offer  of  the 
operators. 


South 


VIRGINIA 

Mines  are  producing  at  the  rate  of 
about  90  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
"No  market"  losses  have  been  reduced 
to  almost  nothing.  A  shortage  of  labor 
alone  is  about  all  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  capacity  production,  unless  it 
be  a  car  shortage,  such  being  In  evi- 
dence only  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  the  Southern.  Buying  during  the 
first  few  days  of  June  was  on  a  heavier 
scale  than  ever  and  prices  were  climb- 
ing toward  the  maximum  agreed  upon 
at  Washington. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Business  is  gradually  coming  from 
districts  where  the  coal  supply  is  af- 
fected by  the  sti-ike.  Mines  in  Walker 
County  and  other  points  in  the  western 
section  of  the  field  in  a  position  to  ship 
through  the  Memphis  gateway  advan- 
tageously, have  booked  a  considerable 
tonnage  during  the  past  week.  Most  of 
the  coal  bought  was  for  railroad  use, 
although  there  were  some  orders  taken 
for  industrial  interests.  Inquiry  is  good 
and  several  deals  are  pending  calling  for 
a  large  quantity  of  coal  to  be  shipped 
into  the  West. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  bought  from  500 
to  750  cars  in  addition  to  the  business 
previously  placed  in  the  district.  Trade 
in  normal  territory  is  reported  as 
slightly  improved. 

There  is  no  demand  for  domestic 
sizes  outside  of  the  better  grades. 
Cheaper  coal  is  hard  to  dispose  of  as 
the  steam  market  is  not  strong  enough 
to  absorb  it. 

Quotations,  unlike  those  in  many  of 
the  other  non-union  fields,  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  Hoover  schedule  as  agreed 
on  for  Alabama,  as  prices  of  all  grades 
were  and  are  now  much  below  the  max- 
imum fixed. 

Production  is  again  up  to  the  high 
figure  which  was  reached  and  main- 
tained for  quite  a  while  recently,  ap- 
proximately 325,000  tons  per  week. 
Some  labor  is  leaving  the  district,  but 
as   yet  there   is   no   shortage   reported. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


West  Kentucky  Climbs 

Fifty  Cents  in  a  Week 

Advance  May  Stop  at  $4.25,  However, 
for  Eastern  Kentucky  Remains  at 
About  Hoover  Level  of  $3.50— Ala- 
bama Is  Shipping  Into  the  North. 

THE  steady  advance  of  western 
Kentucky  coal  throughout  the 
Midwest  region  to  a  height  of  $4.15, 
with  prospects  of  going  even  a  little 
higher,  got  the  market  spotlight  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  question 
everybody  asks  is:  "Where  will  it 
stop?"  Wise  men  of  the  trade  think 
it  will  stop  soon  for  eastern  Kentucky 
is  holding  to  the  Hoover  prices  and 
the  price  spread  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  bluegrass  state  may  have 
reached  its  limit  for  the  present. 

With  the  market  at  this  level,  Ala- 
bama coal  is  beginning  to  have  a 
chance  at  Northern  business  other 
than  that  of  railroads.  A  good  deal 
of  this  coal  is  in  St.  Louis  and  it  may 
soon  be  moving  in  some  volume  to 
Chicago  or  even  into  the  Northwest. 

Demand  for  coal  is  growing  con- 
stantly stronger,  indicating  a  swiftly 
awakening  interest  on  the  part  of  a 
good  many  consumers  in  addition  to  the 
railroads.  The  railroad  pool  has  bought 
some  large  shipments  lately.  This  oc- 
casional emptying  of  certain  markets 
has  sent  slight  panicky  flutters  among 
some  classes  of  consumers,  but  it  can 
be  fairly  said  that  coal  trading  is  in  a 
reasonably  healthy  state,  with  little 
speculating  going  on.  There  is  enough 
business  afloat  to  provide  a  living  for 
practically  all  of  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns and  enough  coal  available  to  sup- 
ply all  of  the  demand. 

Retail  trade  is  stagnant.  Hard  coal 
in  storage  is  low  but  prices  have  not 
moved  noticeably.  The  mining  fields  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana  are  quiet,  with  con- 
siderable repair  work  progressing  at 
many  properties  and  good  feeling  pre- 
vailing generally  between  operators  and 


CHICAGO 

Marked  advances  in  western  Ken- 
tucky prices  featured  the  coal  market 
during  the  past  week.  Coal  which  be- 
gan the  week  at  $3.50@$3.65  had  ac- 
complished an  increase  of  exactly  50c. 
by  the  close  of  business  Saturday  noon, 
leaving  the  top  price  at  $4.15.  It  was 
prophesied  by  a  number  of  men  active 
in  the  trade  that  the  ascent  could  not 
continue  much  longer.  Plenty  of  eastern 
Kentucky  mine  run  is  available  on  this 
market  at  $3.50  with  slack  at  $3.25  and 
lump  $3.75.  These  prices  are  not  go- 
ing to  rise,  eastern  Kentucky  producers 
say.  They  propose  to  stick  to  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  with  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver— though  F.  S.  Peabody,  one  of  the 
biggest  Western  operators  has  publicly 
declared  it  to  be  his  belief  that  "where 


competition  is  keen,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment,' "  If  they  do  stick,  it  is  assumed 
the  market  will  not  stand  for  a  greater 
spread  between  eastern  and  western 
Kentucky  coals  than  is  effective  now. 

Buying  is  brisk  in  some  quarters  for 
railroads  are  urging  their  fuel  commit- 
tee to  secure  heavy  tonnages  for  them. 
It  is  so  brisk,  in  fact,  that  those  of  the 
railroads  who  have  been  disgruntled 
with  the  pool  plan  from  the  start  are 
now  doing  some  buying  outside  at  what- 
ever they  must  pay.  A  good  many  other 
big  consumers  are  taking  a  wide-awake 
interest  in  coal.  Inquiries  are  so  num- 
erous that  they  plainly  show  the  trem- 
ulousness  that  exists  in  certain  breasts 
over   a   possible   shortage. 

Only  small  quantities  of  West  Vir- 
ginia fuel  penetrate  this  far  west.  Con- 
tract buyers  and  regular  customers  ab- 
sorb practically  all  of  this  eastern  coal 
at  varying  prices.  Smokeless  which  ac- 
tually gets  into  the  open  market  goes  at 
$3.25(a)$3.75.  Anthracite  is  getting 
low,  especially  on  the  larger  sizes.  The 
emptying  of  the  dock  storage  of  this 
coal  is  beginning  to  worry  dealers 
around  here,  who  had  counted  on  get- 
ting some  of  it,  but  the  price  has  not 
advanced. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Western  Kentucky  not  being  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Hoover 
over  the  maximum  price  of  coal,  has 
decided  to  go  right  ahead  on  its  own 
maximum  basis  of  $4.25,  regardless  of 
what  any  other  fields  may  do.  That 
maximum  may  be  reached  soon. 
Whether  the  market  will  stop  when  it 
hits  that  level  is  a  question. 

Operators  have  not  been  especially 
pleased  with  press  reports,  which  indi- 
cated that  western  Kentucky  wished  to 
force  high  prices.  The  fact  that  west 
Kentucky  is  a  union  field,  paying  the 
peak  union  prices,  as  against  1917  levels 
in  some  other  operating  fields,  has  not 
been  given  proper  consideration  in 
Washington,  nor  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
pit  field,  where  costs  are  greater  than 
in  operating  drift  mines. 

Demand  is  picking  up,  there  being  a 
good  demand  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
through  the  C.  F.  A.,  and  Central  Nor- 
thern districts,  with  some  river  move- 
ments. The  fact  that  western  Ken- 
tucky is  quoting  $3.75  for  all  sizes,  in- 
stead of  $3.50  mazimum  for  mine  run 
and  $3.75  for  prepared  and  $3.25  for 
screenings  in  other  fields,  would  not 
indicate  that  she  is  getting  as  much  for 
her  coal  now  as  the  other  fields,  com- 
paring production  cost. 

LOUISVILLE 

Since  the  first  of  June  demand  has 
picked  up  again  and  prices  are  fully  re- 
covered to  the  peak  values  quoted  in 
late  May  prior  to  the  slump.  Western 
Kentucky  is  quoting  $3.75  on  all  sizes 
and  expecting  $4  soon.  Eastern  Ken- 
tuckv  is  quoting  a  $3.50  mine  run  basis, 
with"  $3.75  for  prepared  and  $3.25  for 
screenings.  However,  there  are  any 
number  of  eastern  Kentucky  operators 
not  affected  by  the  conference  in  Wash- 
ington, who  are  expected  to  ask  all  that 
the  market  will  stand. 


Demand  is  much  stronger  generally, 
with  an  increased  demand  from  many 
Northern  and  Eastern  points,  as  sho\vn 
by  the  fact  that  Alabama  fuel  is  moving 
north  to  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  It  is 
believed  that  in  spite  of  reduced  freight 
rates  effective  July  1,  tonnage  will  move 
quite  freely  until  that  time  and  even 
better  thereafter. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Quiet  prevails  throughout  the  entire 
field.  There  is  no  commercial  coal  left 
in  the  Carterville  district  but  a  little 
still  remains  on  track  in  the  Duquoin 
field,  held  for  contract. 

The  unmarried  miners  still  continue 
to  leave  the  districts  and  it  is  rumored 
that  many  of  these  are  going  to  the  non- 
union fields  in  the  south.  The  miners 
seem  pretty  well  contented  to  play  the 
waiting  game,  although  in  sections  they 
are  anxious  that  something  be  done  to 
relieve  the  situation. 

In  the  Mt.  Olive  district  the  coal  is 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  big  tonnage  on  track  held  in 
reserve  for  the  City  of  Chicago  and 
some  little  additional  coal  held  in  re- 
serve for  contract  customers. 

In  the  Standard  district  it  is  rumored 
that  there  are  still  about  4,000  tons  in 
reserve  and  this  is  being  doled  out  at 
$4.50  for  both  steam  and  domestic. 


ST.  LOUIS 

There  is  a  little  activity  in  steam, 
principally  because  the  supplies  are 
running  low.  For  the  first  time  Ala- 
bama this  week  came  into  the  market 
on  a  rate  of  $4,  with  a  mine  price  of 
$1.65@$1.75  for  mine  run.  The  latter 
part  of  the  week  this  jumped  up  to 
$1.85@$2,  occasioned  by  the  railroads 
going  into  the  west  Kentucky  field 
rather  strong.  West  Kentucky  here 
ranges  $3.75@$4. 

Railroad  business  seems  to  have  been 
the  big  factor,  but  this  tonnage  was  not 
moving  this  way.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
is  reported  in  the  market  and  the  Frisco 
is  bringing  in  coal  from  Alabama.  It 
is  understood  that  one  division  of  the 
Frisco  below  Springfield  is  going  over 
entirely  to  oil  on  a  contract  for  three 
years. 

There  is  no  domestic  activity  except 
in  a  little  coke  and  a  little  smokeless. 
Country  business  is  quiet  on  domestic, 
but  there  is  some  little  demand  for 
threshing  coal. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Trade  shows  some  improvement  with 
a  slight  increase  in  the  demand  for  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  and  stocks 
on  hand  are  diminishing.  There  is 
some  shortage  of  stove  coal  but  good 
supplies  of  other  grades.  Receipts  of 
bituminous  are  tight,  but  about  equal 
to  the  demand.  Consumers  are  antici- 
pating lower  prices  on  the  termination 
of  the  strike  and  orders  are  generally 
limited  to  immediate  requirements. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Anthracite,  egg  stove  and  nut .        ♦;  5nn 

T>f^a.    14.uU 

Bituminous.'  sieam ^  "f  |''Jl'^' 

Domestic  lump    }lXn 

Cannel    ,        Ib"' 

■WTiolesale.  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination : 

3  in.  lump H^i^S?? 

Slack 8.00®   8.75 
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Northwest 


Dock  Stocks  Melting 

Prices  Mount  Steadily 

Receipts  Throughout  Northwest  Fall 
Far  Short  of  Normal — Railroads  Buy 
Big  Tonnages  but  Small  Consumers 
Do  Not  Fret  about  Anything. 

DOCK  stocks  throughout  the 
Northwest  continue  to  melt 
steadily  before  the  purchasing  ad- 
vances of  a  few  big  buyers,  princi- 
pally railroads.  Prices  have  firmed 
up  and  in  some  cases  have  advanced 
with  every  prospect  of  going  higher. 
Receipts  by  vessel  are  far  short  of 
normal  so  that  as  things  stand,  the 
Northwest  may  yet  face  a  serious  sit- 
uation. However,  the  average  small 
consumer  is  paying  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  strike  situation  or 
the  disappearance  of  the  storage 
piles  from  the  docks.  Nothing  seems 
to  disturb  his  equanimity,  although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  scene  is 
all  set  for  a  buying  rush  that  may 
cost  a  good  many  people  a  great  deal 
of  money. 


MILWAUKEE 

All  grades  of  soft  coal  have  been  ad- 
vanced 50c.(S)75c.,  because  of  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  replacement.  If  conditions 
continue  unchanged  as  far  as  the  strike 
is  concerned  other  advances  are  bound 
to  follow. 

The  market  is  extremely  quiet,  the 
demand  being  confined  to  large  consum- 
ers of  soft  coal.  There  is  practically 
nothing  doing  in  anthracite.  Domestic 
consumers  are  naturally  unconcerned 
over  the  fuel  situation  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Coal  keeps  coming  by  Lake, 
but  the  total  receipts  thus  far  this  sea- 
son are  far  behind  the  record  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Considerable  publicity  in  the  daily 
press  as  to  the  probable  situation  has 
appeared  and  should  have  some  effect 
toward  stimulating  buying.  But  so  far 
as  can  be  observed,  it  has  had  no  effect 
yet.  The  only  buyers  who  seem  to  be 
alarmed  about  the  situation  are  the 
larger  consumers,  railroads  and  public 
service  corporations,  who  have  been 
quietly  contracting  for  coal  for  some 
time. 

Perhaps  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
soft  coal  on  the  docks  has  been  con- 
tracted by  railroad  buyers.  But  that 
tonnage  will  still  be  a  part  of  the  total 
for  the  current  year,  whatever  that  may 
be.  And  the  remainder  of  the  carry- 
over has  not  entirely  disappeared.  Sev- 
eral dock  companies  have  withdrawn 
quotations.  They  have  about  exhausted 
their  supplies. 

The  Northwest  will  need  a  heavy  ton- 
nage  during  July,  August,   September, 


October  and  November,  if  there  is  to  be 
the  customary  supply  of  coal  on  the 
docks.  But  it  is  not  yet  assured  that 
this  will  not  be  available.  If  a  real 
scramble  for  coal  were  to  be  started  it 
would  speedily  absorb  what  coal  is 
available,  and  create  a  booming  mar- 
ket. 

Recent  sales  of  considerable  tonnage 
to  railroads  have  removed  the  excess 
stocks  on  the  docks,  and  several  con- 
cerns are  out  of  the  market.  Others 
are  holding  dock  run  at  $6.75  f.o.b.  dock, 
and  lump  at  $7.  These  prices  simply 
mark  a  return  to  the  regular  run  of 
prices,  which  had  been  sharply  shaded 
because  of  excess  stocks  and  no  de- 
mand. It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
there  would  be  public  criticism  that  the 
strike  has  increased  prices  sharply. 


DULUTH 

A  steady  market  of  $7.50  for  lump, 
$7  for  run  of  pile,  and  $5.50@$6  for 
screenings  is  confidently  expected  by 
dealers  before  another  week  has  passed. 
Indications  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
will  by  no  means  end  the  price  rise 
even  if  the  strike  should  be  settled  soon 
— a  thing  which  seems   impossible. 

Accurate  figures  of  the  free  coal  on 
docks  are  not  available  at  present,  but 
the  amount  Is  known  to  be  smaller 
than  is  generally  believed  and  totally 
inadequate  to   take  care   of  the  needs 


of  the  section  of  the  country  which  de- 
pends upon  Duluth-Superior  for  its  sup- 
plies. 

Receipts  at  docks  during  May  aggre- 
gated only  93,971  tons  of  bituminous, 
bringing  the  total  to  May  31  up  to  133,- 
702  tons,  129,140  tons  of  bituminous  and 
4,562  tons  of  anthracite.  Only  eleven 
steamers  arrived  during  the  month  as 
compared  with  173  during  May  last 
year.  Hard  coal  receipts  showed  a  de- 
crease of  251,686  tons  and  soft  coal  re- 
ceipts dropped  1,539,952  tons  as  com- 
pared with  last  year. 

Official  figures  to  June  1  show  that 
there  have  been  shipped  down  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  near-mine  ports  from 
Duluth-Superior  harbor  59,300  tons  of 
coal.  Since  compilation  two  more  boats 
have  loaded  but  not  cleared.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  coal  was  taken  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.R. 
That  the  railroads  are  becoming  ner- 
vous regarding  the  fuel  supplies  is  re- 
garded as  shown  by  the  heavy  ship- 
ments that  are  being  made  from  their 
docks  here  to  their  fueling  depots 
throughout  the  Northwest  and  else- 
where. Shipments  from  the  docks  ag- 
gregated 18,587  cars  during  May,  as 
against  9,826  cars  during  April  and 
7,883  cars  during  May  last  year. 

Large  operating  concerns  are  also 
buying.  United  States  Steel  subsidiary 
corporations  are  in  the  market,  as  are 
independent  iron  mining  companies. 
Dealers  are  sitting  tight,  however,  and 
are  waiting  for  the  reduction  in  freight 
rates,  due  July  1. 

Screenings  are  virtually  cleaned  out. 
Anthracite  is  dead,  but  the  scarcity  of 
supply  and  the  certainty  of  a  shortage 
unless  the  strike  ends  before  the  first  of 
August,  is  maintaining  price  levels. 


New  England 


Light,  Scattered  Buying 

Has  Slight  General  Effect 

Tendency  to  Hold  Back  Due  to  Wash- 
ington Advices  and  Nearness  of 
Lower  Freights — Resumption  of  Tex- 
tile Mills  Has  no  Immediate  Reaction. 

THE  week  shows  no  material 
change  in  the  general  situation. 
Demand  in  this  territory  is  extremely 
light  and  except  for  scattering  pur- 
chases there  is  almost  nothing  doing. 
Naturally,  buyers  are  influenced  both 
by  news  items  from  Washington  and 
by  the  10-per  cent  reduction  in 
freight  rates,  which  now  is  only  a 
fortnight  or  so  ahead.  Southern  coal 
prices  are  wavering  and  the  coast- 
wise movement  is  now  mainly  on  con- 
tract. 

Certain  of  the  textile  mills  resumed 
June  5  but  only  a  small  beginning  has 
been  made  and  the  coal  market  is  not 
likely  to  show  any  reaction  for  sev- 
eral weeks  to  come. 

Prices  both  at  this  end  and  at  Hamp- 


ton Roads  have  no  real  stability;  $8  on 
cars  has  been  named  for  No.  1  coals  in 
small  lots,  while  a  larger  order  will 
gladly  be  accepted  for  $7.50.  We  have 
heard  no  actual  sale  at  less  than  $6.25 
f.o.b.  Roads,  but  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  firm  offers  at  $6.00  would  be 
accepted.  Neither  New  York  bunker 
contractors  nor  large  industries  in  the 
West  have  purchased  recently  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  prevailed 
three  weeks  ago,  and  in  consequence 
there  seems  ample  fuel  available  at  the 
Virginia  terminals.  Spot  quotations  of 
Pensylvania  coals  are  shown  in  the 
Weekly  Review. 

Accumulations  have  further  increased 
at  Hampton  Roads.  There  are  still  60- 
day  reserves  here  with  practically  all 
the  large  users,  railroads  and  utilities 
as  well  as  mills,  and  there  is  today  no 
indication  of  any  accelerated  demand 
during  June  or  July. 

All-rail  receipts  have  increased  & 
little,  due  to  somewhat  larger  output  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  but  this  will 
hardly  be  sustained  through  the  month. 
Coastwise  freights  have  settled  down 
to  a  cost-plus  basis  and  there  is  no 
question  that  Hampton  Roads  coals  will 
continue  to  dominate  this  mai-ket 
through  the  balance  of  the  season  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  available. 
Even  with  the  10  per  cent  reduction 
in  July  all-rail  coal  will  still  be  handi- 
capped for  a  market  in  New  England. 
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Activity  of  Steel  Buyers 


CLEVELAND 

All   other   phases    of  the   coal   situa- 
tion have  been  subordinated  to  the  ef- 
forts   of    coal    operators    to    find    some 
basis    upon    which    they    can    agree    to 
start  negotiations  with  the  unions  for 
ending  the  strike.     In  order  to  accom- 
quantities  as  their  stocks  are  good  and     plish  this  they  are  willing  to  grant  the 
demand    is    at    a    minimum.      Dealers     men  the  check-off  system,  and  probably 
Stiffens  Connellsville  Prices    are  trying  to  dean  up  their  stocks  be-     would  not  hold  out  for  such  deep  wage 

fore  lower  freight  rates  reduced  prices. 
Householders  as  a  rule  are  not  stock- 
ing up  to  any  extent  as  they  are  wait- 
ing for  conditions  to  be  settled. 

Shippers  believe  that  buying  pres- 
sure will  come  after  July  1  and  that 
higher  prices  will  offset  the  lowered 
freights.  Then  the  Lake  trade  is  going 
to  complicate  matters  and  unless  ship- 
W ",:,  ,."..,  .  J         .  ments   are   started   soon   there   will   be 

O  Connellsville    region    and    prices    ^  i,ig  tonnage  to  be  made  up  later  on. 


Other  Markets,  Where  Hoover  Recom- 
mendations   Apply,    Softer — Demand 
Quiet  Pending  Effectiveness  of  Lower 
Freights — Conditions   Presage   Heav- 
ier Call    and   Possibly   Prices   Above 
Hoover  Level. 
(^TEEL  buyers   are    active  in  the 
Connellsville    region    and    prices 
are  strong.     As  this  section  is  not 
covered  by  the  Hoover  price  recom- 
mendations operators  are  experienc- 
ing a  rising  market  and  spot  quota- 
tions have  fully  recovered  from  their 
recent  slump.    Other  markets  are  not 
so  strong.    Demand  is  quiet,  as  buy- 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Inquii-ies  for  fuel  have  noticeably 
diminished.  There  is  little  urgent  de- 
mand and  the  supply  available  is  ample 
to  meet  current  needs.  In  the  face  of 
slow  demand,  prices  have  stiffened 
somewhat   approximate    maximum    fig- 


cuts  as  were  talked  of  a  few  months 
ago. 

The  work  of  the  operators  favoring 
strike  settlement,  with  some  compro- 
mise, if  necessary,  has  encountered  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Pittsburgh 
owners.  These  are  said  to  oppose  the 
check-off  and  to  be  disinclined  to  any 
compromise  to  the  unions. 

Upper  lake  docks  are  being  swept 
bare  of  coal  and  demand  from  that 
quarter  soon  will  be  insistent.  To  June 
1  only  about  1,991,000  tons  had  been 
loaded  at  lower  ports  and  only  1,491,000 
of  this  went  to  the  Northwest.  This 
movement  compares  with  4,669,000  tons 
for  the  same  period  of  1921.  With  more 
than  two  months  of  the  Lake  season 
gone,  congestion   seems  almost  certain 


wnat   approximate    maximum    ng-    ^^j^^^  production  on  a  big  scale  is  re 
ers    await    freight   reductions    after    ''ZteltnfeT^  *™"  '  '  sumed 'shortly. 


July  1.  Lack  of  demand  is  accounted  for  by 

■MTJfVi    tVio   «Vir.rfpnpH    T.nkp   season  reserve  stocks  sufficient  for  some  weeks 

With   the   shortened  i.ake  season,  ^^^     Likewise,  a  reaction  from  present 

dwindling  reserves   and  heavier   in-  prjees  is  looked  for  because  of  the  pre- 

dustrial  consumption  the  market  will  vailing  apathy  in  demand. 

„„ii  f^^  „  lo-^Q..  fr,r,-n€>tro    Whpii  I"    the    Lake    trade,    coal    is    being 

soon  call  for  a  largei  tonnage.   When  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  f^^^^s  it  is  coming 

that  time  comes  prices  may  exceed  forward  and  Toledo  and  Sandusky  are 

the  limit  fixed  by  Mr.  Hoover  if  the  handling   practically   all   of   the   cargo 


demand  becomes  insistent  enough. 


PITTSBURGH 

Under  date  of  June  9,  the  Pittsburgh 
Goal  Producers'  Association  addressed 
a  letter  to  Robert  R.  Gibbons,  president 
of  District  No.  5,  U.  M.  W.,  reciting 
that  on  March  13  the  association  had 
proposed  a  scale  conference,  which  on 
March  16  the  local  of  the  miners  had 
refused,  pointing  out  that  by  this  time 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  Pittsburgh 
operators  will  not  join  in  a  four-state 
agreement  and  suggesting  that  a  scale 
conference  now  be  held. 

Trading  is  confined  practically  to 
Connellsville    coal.      The    Connellsville 


coal,  at  the  present  time.  Lower  docks 
handled  during  May  1,304,281  tons  of 
cargo  coal  and  380,111  tons  of  fuel  for 
vessels,  making  a  total  of  1,341,392 
tons.  Coal  forwarders  predict  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Northwest  cannot 
be  filled  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Lake  season  and  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  forward  a  considerable  quantity 
of  coal  to  the  Northwest  by  rail,  which 
factor  will  contribute  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  intensify  a  car  shortage. 


Starting  with  stocks  of  63,000,000 
tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  in- 
dustrial supplies  are  now  estimated 
around  30,000,000  tons,  vnth  famine 
conditions  looming  once  the  level  gets 
below  20,000,000  tons.  That  point  is 
expected  to  be  reached,  with  present 
increased  industrial  activities,  by  July 
1.  For  the  moment  the  situation  is 
not  acute,  but  nothing  can  prevent  its 
becoming  so  if  production  is  not  re- 
sumed soon. 


BUFFALO 


For  the  first  time  come  reports  that 
this  or  that  consumer  is  getting  out  of 
coal.  The  fact  is  that  the  proceedings 
fail  to  proceed.  Secretary  Hoover's  fix- 
ing of  certain  prices,  although  it  stopped 

^_ „_  the  advance  for  the  time,  does  not  ap- 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  pear  likely  to  keep  them  down  long.  The 
mine  run,  slack,  nut  and  slack  is  $3.25  tendency  is  upwai-d.  Certain  members 
@$3.75,  with  lump  around  $4.  Receipts  of  the  trade  point  to  the  increasing  out- 
at  Cleveland  during  week  ended  June  3  put,  but  they  admit  that  the  consump- 
were  the  smallest  in  quantity  since  late  tion  is  increasing  also. 
April,  amounting  to  967  cars.    This  vol-         xhe  confident  operator  is   still  look- 


operators  have  evidently  failed  to  reach    ume    is    545    cars    under    the    average     j^g  for  the  creeping  back  to  work  that 
any  agreement  with  Secretary  Hoover    weekly  receipts  during  the  first  quarter     jje  saw  in  the  air  and  he  further  pre- 


any  ag 

as  to  price  limitation.  Right  along 
report  has  had  it  that  they  desired  a 
maximum  limit  of  not  under   $4.50. 

Buying  of  Connellsville  coal  by  steel 
companies  has  increased.  The  market 
is  up  fully  50c.,  being  now  quotable  at 
$3.75  for  steam,  with  occasional  sales  at 
slightly  higher  figures.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  regular  byproduct  on 
the  market,  and  it  is  said  that  coal 
from  some  mines,  formerly  of  byproduct 


of  the  year. 


DETROIT 

Very  little  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  market.  Apparently  most 
of  the  large  steam  consumers  are  still 
comfortably  fixed  in  the  matter  of  re- 
serve stocks.  The  freight  rate  reduc- 
tion is  held  to  be  a  leading  factor  in 
withholding  orders  at  this  time.  ,      ,  j         i  ^       »       ■ 

Wholesalers  and  jobbers  are  warning     fleet  looks  for  ore  and  coal  to  otter  in 


diets  a  stampede  before  long,  but  he 
does  not  really  have  any  facts. 

The  price  range  is  from  $3.25  for 
mine  run  in  general  to  $3.50  for  slack 
and  three-quarter,  slack  being  scarcer 
than  anything  else.  If  anyone  has  even 
semi-gas  coal  he  can  sell  it  for  $3.75, 
mine  price. 

The  receipts  of  grain  from  the  Upper 
Lakes  continue  in   large  volume.     'The 


quality,   would  no   longer  pass   muster  their  customers  that  there  is  likely  to     large  amounts  late  in  the  season.    Bitu- 

on  account  of  loose  work  on  the  part  develop  a  volume  of  demand  after  July     minous    coal    from    West    Virginia    \na 

of  the  men.  1   that  will  be  greater  than  the  mines     Ohio  ports  amounted  to  508, 1 10  net  tons 

will   be  able   to   satisfy.     The  point   is     to  June  1.     For  the  past  week  the  re- 

COLUMBUS  emphasized     that    those    now    holding    ceipts  were  85,700  tons. 

Buyers  are  now  laying  low  until  after    back  may  find  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  

the  reduced  freight  rates  are  effective,  price  at  the  mines  that  will  more  than 

As  a  result  only  a  fair  tonnage  is  mov-  counterbalance  the  reduction  in  freight 

ing  and  that  is  designed  to  take  care  charges. 

of   cases    where    there   are   no   reserve  Expression  is  given  among  some  to 

stocks.     The  best  buying  is  now  being  the  thought  that  conditions  at  present, 


NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Trial  of  a  group  of  strikers  on  the 
charge  of  having  violated  an  injunction 


done   by   railroads   and   public   utilities  with  almost  no  buying  demand  and  coal  has  prevented  further  acts  of  \nolence. 

with  the  latter  taking  a  pretty  fair  ton-  in  apparently  adequate  supply,  do  not  During   the    week    ended    June    ■''    '•"^ 

nage.      Quotations    are    around    those  constitute,  an  emergencv  justifying  ef-  mines  produced  a  heavier  tonnage  than 

fixed    by    Secretary    Hoover's    confer-  forts  of  representatives  of  the  govern-  had    been   possible   during  the   greater 

ence.  ment    to    arrange    a    maximum    price  part  of  May.    A  better  market  was  also 

Retailers  are  only  buying  in  limited  agreement.  a  contributing  factor  in  the  increase. 
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Railroads  and  Steel  Mills  "i^n  are  on  strike,  but  the  field  as  a 

TT   1       •      rt  r  r%   •  whole    has  not   been  and   is    not   being 

Help  in  Kecovery  oi  Prices   affected. 


Recent  Scurry  Forced  Quotations  on 
High  Volatile  From  $2.75  to  $3.25  @ 
$3.50 — Lake  Market  a  Stronger  Fac- 
tor— A.  F.  L.  Session  Rouses  Interest. 

STEEL  mills  and  railroads  are 
again  active  factors  in  this  the 
biggest  market  adjacent  to  the  non- 
union fields.  Their  buying  combined 
with  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
smaller  operators  and  producing  com- 
panies in  the  southeastern  and  east- 
ern Kentucky  fields  has  brought 
about  a  recovery  in  price  that  about 
equals  the  values  set  some  three 
weeks  ago. 

There  was  a  little  upward  climb 
after  the  announcement  of  the  Hoo- 
ver maximum  prices,  but  that  was 
slight  compared  with  the  scurry  to 
get  to  the  dividing  point  within  the 
past  few  days.  From  $2.75  a  ton  the 
price  on  high  volatile  steadily  climbed 
until  it  soon  reached  the  level  of 
$3.25@$3.50.  The  Lake  market  is  in 
stronger    evidence. 


HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Kanawha 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  output.  About  five  times  as  much 
coal  is  now  being  produced  as  was  the 
case  at  the  outset  of  the  strike,  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  plants 
at  work.  Between  the  two  Washington 
price  conferences  there  was  a  slight 
slackening  of  production,  but  during  the 
first  few  days  of  June,  there  was  a 
decided  revival  in  demand  and  prices 
began  to  move  upward. 

Logan  and  Thackkr 

After  the  conference  at  Washington 
had  fully  developed  just  what  the  maxi- 
mum price  was  to  be,  there  was  a  de- 
cided increase  in  inquiries  and  orders, 
with  prices  crawling  back  near  $3.50. 
As  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  two 
months  consumers  are  interested  in 
mine  run  and  slack  alone,  there  being 
little  domestic  demand. 

Even  after  the  market  had  softened 
to  some  extent,  there  was  no  diminution 
in  the  output  of  the  Thacker  field  and 
during  the  first  three  days  of  June, 
inquiries  and  orders  were  more  plenti- 
ful than  ever.  Mines  are  shipping 
about  160,000  tons  a  week  in  the  Will- 
iamson field  alone,  most  of  this  output 
for  Western  markets,  with  a  large  ton- 
nage destined  to  Lake. 

Northeastern  Kbintuckv 
Under  the  stimulus  of  heavier  buy- 
ing prices  are  rising  again.  Mines  are 
now  shipping  about  75  per  cent  of 
capacity,  railroad  disability  cutting 
some  figure  in  retarding  production. 
There  is  still  one  isolated  section  where 


SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Production  continues  to  increase,  with 
practically  every  mine  running  full 
blast.  Creech  Coal  Co.,  on  Wallins 
Creek,  the  last  of  the  big  mines  that 
have  been  idle,  has  started  up  on  a 
strictly  non-union  basis.  It  is  under- 
stood that  nearly  100  per  cent  of  their 
regular  employees  reported  for  work, 
and  they  were  swamped  with  applica- 
tions from  outside  miners. 

Car  supply  is  not  so  good  as  last 
week.  Tracks  are  badly  congested 
between  mines  and  Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI 

The  accumulation  that  was  so  evident 
a  fortnight  ago  has  entirely  disappeared 
and  the  old  procedure  of  forcing  the 
buyer  to  Day  is  again  in  effect.  West- 
ern railways  have  been  seeking  coal  and 
some  of  these  have  been  offering  equip- 
ment to  move  tonnage.  Lake  buyers 
too  are  stronger  in  evidence  with  a 
large  amount  moving  east  on  Lake 
Erie.  With  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  going  into  session  here  atten- 
tion has  already  been  directed  through 
Sam  Gompers'  discussion  of  the  strike 
situation  and  the  labor  viewpoint  on  the 
Coronado  Coal  decisions  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Smokeless  is  trailing  high-volatiles, 
the  upward  trend  in  price  not  being  so 
pronounced  as  in  the  straight  bitumi- 
nous sales.  Lump  is  still  commanding  a 
premium  and  where  it  is  slow  in  forc- 
ing sales  the  make  of  many  mines  is 
turned  to  a  straight  mine  run  basis. 
Tidewater  business  has  not  been  near 
the  peak  and  more  smokeless  has  been 
turned  to  Inland  business  this  week. 

The  retail  situation  is  adjusting  it- 
self. Retailers  have  gone  to  $8  for  Po- 
cahontas lump,  after  several  weeks  of 
some  firms  underselling  by  50c.  Mine- 
run  is  $6.75  and  high-volatile  lump  is 
$6.25(a)$6.75,  with  the  slack  $4.50@$5 
and  a  chance  of  a  large  increase  on  these 
last  two  in  event  that  the  river  supply 
gets  lower,  it  being  declared  that  there 
is  now  about  three  weeks'  shipments 
awaiting  to  be  transferred. 


LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
More  cautious  buying  late  in  May 
failed  to  affect  Tug  River  production, 
and  even  a  holiday  failed  to  reduce 
the  Pocahontas  output.  Buying  is  now 
on  a  more  active  scale  than  ever.  This 
heavier  buying  is  reflected  in  a  rise  in 
prices. 

In  Tug  River  there  was  an  increas- 
mg  demand  in  evidence  just  as  soon  as 
all  doubt  as  to  what  prices  were  to  be 
were  removed.  Consumers  are  paying 
not  far  from  the  maximum  of  $3.50. 
New  RrvER  and  the  Gulf 
Additions  to  the  list  of  New  River 
mines  in  operation  are  making  possible 
mcreased    production.      Approximately 


half  of  the  mines  are  now  in  operation. 
During  the  first  week  of  June  and 
after  the  maximum  pi-ice  had  been 
agreed  upon,  there  was  a  resumption 
of  buying  on  a  heavier  scale  and  prices 
stiffened  somewhat. 

Notwithstanding  a  slight  recession  of 
demand  and  prices  at  the  time  of  the 
price  conferences.  Winding  Gulf  mines 
have  continued  their  heavy  production, 
the  rate  being  about  30,000  tons  a  day. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  now  operat- 
ing 36  bla.st  furnaces  and  e.xpects  to 
blow  in  another,  this  comparing  with 
34  stacks  in  operation  April  1.  Other 
iron  and  steel  interests  are,  on  the 
whole,  doing  a  trifle  better  in  the  mat- 
ter of  coke  supplies.  Production  of 
Connellsville  coke  gains  a  trifle  from 
week  to  week. 

There  has  been  a  little  buying  of 
furnace  coke  on  behalf  of  Eastern  con- 
sumers, at  around  $7,  which  has  been 
the  quotable  market  lately.  A  few 
sales  of  foundry  coke  are  being  made, 
the  regular  price  being  about  $7.50. 

Demand  on  the  part  of  furnaces  is 
extremely  light,  not  because  furnaces 
could  not  operate  if  they  had  coke,  but 
because  the  price  that  would  be  asked 
would  not  justify  operation.  The  de- 
mand from  foundries  is  likewise  light, 
but  because  the  foundries  as  a  whole 
are  not  busy,  otherwise  their  stocks 
would  have  been  exhausted  some  time 
ago. 

The  Courier  reports  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  June  3  at  34,650 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens  and  13,820 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a 
total  of  48,470  tons,  a  decrease  of 
10,660  tons,  attributed  to  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday. 

UNIONTOWN 

Apparently  the  effort  to  control  the 
coal  market  during  the  strike  has  not 
proven  effective.  Consumers,  particu- 
larly steel  interests  are  bidding  against 
each  other  for  Connellsville  tonnage. 
Quotations  on  Saturday  ranged  $3.50@ 
$4,  with  sales  recorded  principally  at 
$3.75@$3.90. 

Before  Hoover  stepped  in,  the  market 
rose  steadily  since  the  strike  com- 
menced and  at  that  time  was  quotable 
at  $3.75@$4.25.  Immediately  after 
Hoover  announced  his  price  plan  the 
market  dropped  $1  to  a  point  below 
what  the  Commerce  Secretary  had  fixed 
as  a  fair  price. 

Then  a  group  of  some  twenty  opera- 
tors got  together  at  Uniontown  and  de- 
cided that  they  would  ask  Hoover  for  a 
price  of  $4.50  from  the  Connellsville 
region,  the  extra  dollar  representing 
the  cost  of  mine  guards.  Mr.  Hoover 
declined  to  view  the  situation  in  that 
light  and  the  day  following  the  con- 
ference at  Washington  the  Connells- 
ville market  again  commenced  to  bound. 


BUFFALO 

The  situation  is  practically  the  same 
as  with  coal.  Even  a  good  movement 
of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  does  not 
exhaust  the  supply  and  send  up  prices. 
Some  jobbers  report  a  half  dollar  or  so 
above  the  former  $7  for  72-hr.  Connells- 
ville foundry,  some  do  not.  Furnace  is 
.50  and  stock,  $4.50. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ALABAMA 

The  Iron  Products  Corporation,  New  York, 
,«nd  its  Bubsidiaries,  the  Central  Foundry 
Co.,  Central  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Central  Radia- 
tor Co.,  and  Molby  Boiler  Co.,  announce 
the  opening  of  a  district  sales  office  in  the 
Jefferson  County  Banic  Bldg.,  at  Bir- 
mingham. 


COLORADO 

Major  lyouis  D.  Blanvelt,  at  present  Colo- 
,rado  state  highway  engineer,  has  l)een  ap- 
pointed chief  construction  engineer  of  the 
>Ioftat  tunnel  project  by  the  tunnel  com- 
mission. He  will  probably  resign  as  state 
■highway  chief  at  an  early  date. 

For  fifteen  years  Major  Blauvelt  was 
.connected  with  the  Moffat  (Denver  &  Salt 
Lake)  road  as  engineer.  Under  his  direct 
supervision  five  tunnels  have  been  built  on 
;this   road. 

The  tunnel  under  James  Peak  will  open 
.one  of  the  greatest  coal  fields  In  the  world 
in  Moffat  and  Routt  counties,  and  Unitah 
basin,  Utah. 

One  more  large  coal  mine  has  been  added 
,to  the  state's  revenue  producers,  located 
.under  an  entire  section  of  land  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Denver,  in  the  northern  coal 
■fields.  It  is  known  as  the  Morrison  mine. 
At  an  expense  of  over  $180,000,  a  modern 
[Preparation  plant  has  been  installed.  The 
capacity  is  1,500  tons  of  coal  daily.  A 
three-compartment  hoisting  shaft  has  been 
sunk,  working  entries  driven,  diaclosing  a 
clean  breast  of  sub-bituminous  coal  9  ft. 
jn  thickness,  upon  which  the  state's  leasee 
is  now  mining  and  making  an  extensive 
production. 


ILLINOIS 

Edgar  Mordue,  formerly  associated  with 
1;he  General  Fuel  Company,  announces  the 
organization  of  the  Edgar  Mordue  Coal 
Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
The  company  will  deal  in  domestic,  malle- 
able. New  River-Pocahontas  smokeless,  by- 
jproduct  and  steam  coals. 

The  Cherry  mine  of  the  St.  Paul  Coal 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  may  not  be  dismantled  and 
closed  down,  according  to  orders  received 
from  the  main  offices  of  the  company.  The 
mine  is  well  known  throughout  the  Middle 
West  on  account  of  a  fire  which  occurred 
in  the  workings  in  1909  in  which  268  lives 
•were  lost. 

H.  T.  Sheppard.  of  Chicago,  was  in  Her- 
j-io  recently  visiting  mines  in  that  vicinity. 
He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  as 
trustees,  by  attorney,  John  W.  Preishs. 
Pana,  has  Instituted  suit  in  the  Christian 
County  court  to  foreclose  a  trust  deed 
against  the  Smith-Lohr  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Pana.  The  bill  recites  the  defendants 
Issued  $125,000  of  gold  mortgage  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent  July  1,  1905 
and  due  in  1925.  The  trustee  alleges  that 
no  interest  has  been  paid  since  1913  and 
that  there  Is  now  due  the  sum  of  $188,- 
675.30  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  and  they 
desire  foreclosure  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed  and  the 
i)onds. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Sharon  Coal  & 
Brick  Co.  has  been  effected,  the  old  com- 
pany to  be  succeeded  by  the  Sharon  Coal 
Co.  The  new  company  will  have  capital 
of  $200,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
soon  issue  bonds  for  $150,000.  A  switch 
will  be  built  from  the  property,  located 
near  Georgetown,  111.,  to  connect  with  the 
Cairo  Division  of  the  Big  Four.  The  mine 
will  be  electrified  and  supplied  with  mod- 
ern equipment.  Robert  B.  Pettigrew,  for 
some  time  manager  of  the  Brady  Branch 
mine  near  Danville,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  mine. 

The  United  Coke  &  Coal  Co.  announces 
that  offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Fisher 
Bldg..  Chicago,  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  Roberts  byproducts  and  Connellsville  in- 
dustrial, foundry  and  domestic  coke ;  also 
Pocahontas  and  all  grades  of  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  Kentucky  coal.  J.  G.  Supple, 
formerly  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement 
Co.,   and   Lewis   D.   McClaren,   formerly   of 


Rogers.  Brown  &  Co.,  are  actively  associ- 
ated with  the  company. 

The  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  is  now  work- 
ing about  twenty  union  men  at  its  No.  9 
mine,  Murphysboro,  pumping  water  and 
doing  some  developing  work.  The  mine  is 
the  one  which  was  flooded  late  last  No- 
vember and  which  for  a  time  came  near 
being  abandoned  by  the  owners  for  that 
reason. 

The  Martin-Howe  Coal  Co..  Pike  County 
Coal  Co.,  Tecumseh  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  and 
the  Simplex  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  have  been 
consolidated  into  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Howe-Coulter  Coal  Co.,  with 
offices  in  the  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


When  in  February,  1921,  the  creditors  of 
the  company  fiit-d  the  involuntary  petition 
in  bankruptcy  it  was  claimed  that  deeds  to 
certain  preferred  creditors  were  a  prefer- 
ence within  the  meaning  of  the  bankruptcy 
act.  A  decision  was  rendered  favorable  to 
the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  companies. 
Upon  an  appeal  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  was  upheld.  Claims  amounting  to 
approximately  $1,000,000  have  been  filed 
with  John  J.  Townsend,  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, these  clains  being  those  of  coal 
companies,  merchants,  banks  and  others  in 
the  state  of  West  Virginia. 

A.  D.  Halporn,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Philadelphia  sales  staff  of  the 
Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  ha.s 
now  become  a  member  of  the  New  York 
sales  force. 


KENTUCKY 

The  Harlan  Coal  Co.,  a  Louisville  cor- 
poration, is  preparing  to  develop  8,000  acres 
of  coal  and  timber  land  In  Harlan  and 
Bell  counties.  About  four  miles  of  railroad 
will  be  built  and  a  saw-mill  erected.  A 
large  number  of  houses  are  to  be  built. 
Ivor  Livingston,  of  Chattanooga,  chief  en- 
gineer for  the  company.  Is  now  on  the 
ground   directing   the  work. 

The  Boone  Trail  Coal  Co.,  Pineville,  Is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  membership  of 
the  Kentucky-Tennessee  Coal  Operators' 
Association. 

The  Standard  Elkhom  Coal  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, has  filed  amended  articles  increasing 
its  capital  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 


MINNESOTA 

E.  H.  Saunders,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Northwestern  Fuel  Co.,  was  at  Duluth  re- 
cently   looking   over   the   market    situation. 

Colonel  John  H.  Sessions,  who  at  the  age 
of  73  years  retires  as  Northwest  agent  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  after  28  years'  service,  was  presented 
with  a  loving  cup  by  Duluth-Superior  coal 
dock  operators  recently.  The  presentation 
was  made  at  a  banquet  at  the  Kitchi  Qammi 
club  at  Duluth.  E.  T.  McDonald  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Sessions.  Both  Mr.  Sessions  and 
Mr.  McDonald  are  of  St.  Paul. 

The  City  of  Waseca  is  within  its  legal 
rights  in  levying  a  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  municipal  coal  and  woodyard,  accord- 
ing to  a  decision  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  A  local  lumber  and  coal  concern 
attempted  to  prevent  the  city  from  con- 
ducting a  coal  business,  but  the  court  rules 
against  the  move. 


MISSOURI 

The  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a  sales  office  with 
an  in.spection  bureau  in  the  Railway  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  N.  C.  Hoyles  as  district 
manager. 


NEW  YORK 

A  visitor  in  New  York  early  in  the  month 
was  C.  L.  Green,  director  of  the  employ- 
ment relations  department  of  the  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co..  with  headquarters  at  Fair- 
mont. 

Much  interest  attaches  in  West  Virginia 
to  the  determination  of  the  Diamond  Fuel 
Co.  case  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Second  Circuit  In  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  was  in  February, 
1921.  that  several  coal  companies  of  West 
Virginia  filed  a  petition  in  involuntary 
bankruptcy  proceedings  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  district  of 
New  York  against  the  company.  The  com- 
pany had  been  engaged  in  operating  mines 
in  Barbour  County,  W.  Va.,  and  in  purchas- 
ing co.il  and  exporting  it.  As  far  back  as 
October,  1920,  suits  in  admiralty  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  Baltimore 
had  been  Instituted  by  the  Kanute  Steam- 
ship Co.  and  other  steamship  concerns  for 
alleged  breach  of  contract,  alleging  th.at 
vessels  had  been  chartered  to  carry  coal  to 
Europe.  After  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  in 
Baltimore  had  l)een  attached,  it  was  sold, 
about  $100,000  being  realized,  this  being 
held  by  a  trustee  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  district  of  Maryland 
pending  the  outcome  of   legal   proceedings. 


OHIO 

The  Boggess  Coal  Co..  Columbus,  is  the 
name  of  a  new  retail  concern  which  oper- 
ates a  yard  at  WTtite  and  McAllister 
avenues.  R.  B.  Boggess  is  president  and 
general  manager,  and  all  varieties  of  coal 
are  handled.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  put 
in  loading  and  unloading  machinery. 

The  Harruff,  Patton  &  Harruff  Coal  Co. 
has  been  chartered  at  Marion  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,000  to  mine  and  sell  coal.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  B.  Patton.  Frank  J. 
Harruff,  S.  H.  DeLong,  Perry  L.  Harruff 
and  Samuel  L.   ProUinger. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Navy  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the 

largest  coal  mining  companies  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  has  sold  its  holdings,  mine 
equipment,  machinery,  etc.,  for  a  considera- 
tion said  to  be  $850,000.  The  company 
owned  3,200  acres  of  Miller  seam  coal  lands 
at  Carrolltown  Roads,  Cambria  County, 
where  the  company's  opening,  known  as 
the  Valley  Smokeless  Coal  Mine  No.  1,  Is 
located.  The  Navy  Smokeless  company  is 
composed  of  the  following:  Walter  Jones, 
I.  E.  Lewis.  H.  Frank  Dorr,  H.  J.  Van 
Dusen,  T.  Stanton  Davis,  Fred  Custer,  Wil- 
liam Krug,  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett  and  Ambrose 
Shettig.  It  is  understood  that  the  pur- 
chaser is  a  newly  formed  company,  in  which 
T.  Stanton  Davis  and  Walter  Jones  are 
interested.  Charles  D.  Ames  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  is  connected  with  the  Interna- 
tional Coal  Corporation,  is  also  Interested. 
The  new  company  will  start  operations  as 
soon  as  the  ."Strike  is  settled. 

The  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co..  Phila- 
delphia, has  iKiught  out  the  Inland  Coal 
Co.'s  Greenwich  No.  2  and  No.  3  mines, 
located  at  Saxman,  Cambria  County.  A.  R, 
Llewellyn,  formerly  mining  engineer  of  the 
EJmmons  company,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  this  operation,  which  is 
now  called  the  Marlon  Center  Coal  Slln- 
ing   Co. 

A  State  charter  has  been  issued  to  the 
Perry  Hills  Coal  Co..  Punxsutawney,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $150,000.  Ned  L.  Brown. 
Punxsutawney,  is  treasurer  of  the  company 
and  its  incorporators  are  P.  L.  Brown,  Leon 
H.  Hoffman  and  M.  E.  Hoffman,  all  of 
Punxsutawney. 

The  Maryland  Coal  Co.,  with  operations 
at  St.  Michael.  Cambria  County,  is  making 
preparations  for  extensive  improvements. 
An  addition  to  the  powerhouse  will  be 
erected  and  the  tipple  and  all  company 
buildings  will  be  given  a  general  over- 
hauling. 

A  balanced  Marcus  screen  is  to  be  In- 
stalled for  the  South  Fork  Coal  Mining  Co. 
in  its  retarding  conveyor  tipple  at  South 
Fork. 

The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  has  purchased  two 
cylinder  Hardinge  Conical  Ball  Mills  to 
complete  their  anthracite  grinding  installa- 
tion at  the  L^tle  Coal  Co.  collieries.  Mlners- 
ville.  These  two  mills  were  installed  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
first  unit,  which  is  now  grinding  anthracite 
culm  for  burning  under   boilers. 

A  State  charter  has  been  Issued  to  the 
Montour  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $15,000  and  J.  E.  Kerin,  Moon  Run. 
treasurer.  The  Incorporators  are:  N.  P. 
Sasso,  Crafton ;  J.  E.  Kerin,  and  Frank 
Aubel,  Moon   Run. 

The  tipple  at  the  mines  of  the  Qoemahon- 
big  Coal  Co.,  .It  Wells  Creek.  Somerset 
County,  was  recently  burned.  The  loss  will 
reach  $20,000.  .\t  the  same  time  the  fan- 
house  was  wrecked  with  a  charge  of  dyna- 
mite. The  mines  of  the  Quemahoning  com- 
pany are  operating  and  strikers  are  blamed 
for  the  lire  and  explosion. 

An  Involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
has  been  filed  against  the  Fidelity  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  a  receiver  has 
been  appointed. 
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As  soon  as  the  anthracite  suspension 
ends,  the  J.  S.  VVentz  Co.,  of  Hazleton,  con- 
trollinir  five  collieries,  will  push  a  number 
■of  improvement  projects.  The  big  strip- 
ping job  at  Hazlebrook  will  be  rushed.  At 
Raven  Run  a  new  breaker  will  be  erected 
and  a  large  number  of  cottages  will  be 
put  up  for  employees.  The  former  McTurk 
colliery,    at    Girardville,    will   be    electrified. 

A  state  charter  has  been  issued  at  Har- 
risburg  to  the  Arthur  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of 
Blairsville,  the  purpose  of  which  is  mining 
of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  coke.  The 
.capital  stock  is  $10,000  and  the  treasurer 
is  R.  M.  Wilson.  Blairsville.  The  incor- 
porators are  D.  B.  Brown.  Punxsutawney ; 
Joseph  Dellaflora,  Blairsville  and  J.  M. 
iStetts,   Punxsutawney. 

The  office  of  vice-president  of  W.  J. 
Bainey,  Inc.,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  L..  L,.  Willard  will  not  be  filled,  ac- 
-cording  to  information  given  out  at  the 
offices  of  the  coke  company  in  Uniontown. 
John  Sincock,  general  superintendent  for 
the  company,  will  assume  the  work  here- 
tofore devolving  on  the   vice-president. 

The  output  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
field  for  May  was  12,622  cars,  as  against 
11,915  cars  in  April.  Under  normal  con- 
■ditions,  the  district  should  have  produced 
80,000  cars  In  each  of  these  two  months. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Produ- 
cers' Association  named  H.  J.  Meehan,  of  the 
■Cosgrove  company,  Johnstown,  B.  Dawson 
Coleman,  of  the  Ebensburg  Coal  Co.,  Ebens- 
burg,  and  Charles  O'NeU,  secretary  of  the 
.association,  as  a  temporary  committee  to 
represent  Herbert  Hoover  in  carrying  out 
the  program  to  prevent  speculation  in  coal. 

E.  N.  Eddy,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  E.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Fairmont,  was  a  visitor  in  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  early  in  the  month. 

B.  M.  Chaplin,  vice-president  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  Coal  Association,  was  a  recent 
visitor  in   Pittsburg. 

It  will  probably  be  several  months  be- 
fore the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  can  reclaim  its 
mines  or  estimate  its  damages  wrought  by 
the  recent  flood  at  Carbondale.  Nos.  1  and  3 
Powderly  mines  are  completely  filled  with 
water.  The  work  of  changing  the  course  of 
the  water  into  the  Pallbrook  Creek  from 
the  openings  in  the  mines  on  North  Scott 
St.  has  been  completed,  but  it  was  not  until 
hundreds  of  men  working  day  and  night 
were  pressed  into  service  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  expended. 

Fire  completely  destroyed  the  breaker  of 
the  East  Point  Coal  Co.,  at  Pond  Creek, 
north  of  Hazleton.  The  fire  is  a  mystery, 
as  fires  had  been  drawn  there  last  Feb- 
ruary, owing  to  the  glutted  condition  of  the 
coal  market,  the  miners'  suspension  now 
under  way  preventing  a  resumption  later 
on.  The  loss  is  fixed  at  $50,000.  The  com- 
pany is  controlled  by  a  group  of  Scranton 
■  capitalists. 


TENNESSEE 

The  Vasper  mine,  owned  by  the  La- 
Follette  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Vasper,  has 
.  started  operations  after  having  been  closed 
down  for  six  weeks.  About  75  men  re- 
sumed work.  Of  these  about  4  5  or  50 
were  formerly  employed.  Olflcials  an- 
nounced that  former  employees  were  oc- 
cupying company  houses.  These  men 
would  have  to  resume  their  place  in  the 
mine  or  vacate  the  houses.  There  has  been 
an  Influx  of  men  at  Vasper  and  the  houses 
were  needed  for  the  newcomers  unless  the 
former  employees  went  to  work. 

The  Durham  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has  an- 
nounced that  the  mines  at  Qraysville.  which 
have  been  idle  for  the  past  year,  would  be 
placed  in  operation  at  once  In  order  to  meet 
demands  from  Northern  and  Eastern  points. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  announced  that 
another  mine  at  Snoddy  would  be  reopened 
as  soon  as  .sufficient  miners  could  be  em- 
ployed. 


UTAH 


The  Carbon  County  officials  have  with- 
drawn the  special  deputies  from  the  coal 
camps,  owing  to  inability  to  finance  them 
any  longer.  Efforts  to  get  the  state  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  guards  have  failed.  The 
foreigners  have  ignored  the  order  to  turn 
in  their  arms  and  no  warrants  have  been 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  any  of  them  so  far. 
Conditions  are  quiet,  but  it  is  feared  that 
a  clash  may  come  at  any  moment  as  a  re- 
sult   of   agitation   by   the   radicals. 

Base  rates  for  worknien's  compensation 
insurance  paid  by  Utah  operator.'^  have 
been  reduced  from  $4.30  to  $3.90.  The 
change  was  advised  by  Commissioner  O.  F. 
McShane,  who  said  his  Investigation  showed 
conclusively  that  the  old  rates  were  much 
too  high. 


A  petition  of  three  former  employees  of 
the  Blue  Seal  Coal  Co.,  of  Scofield,  requests 
that  the  company  be  declared  bankrupt. 
They  claim  their  wages  have  not  been  paid. 

D.  W.  Rawson,  of  Ogden,  doing  business 
as  the  Rawson  Coal  Co.,  has  filed  a  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy.  Liabilities  are  $16.- 
585.23  and  assets  $8,862.43,  of  which  $2,700 
is  claimed  to  be  exempt. 

The  Rock  Ledge  Coal  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  has  been  granted  permission  by  the 
Securities  Commission  to  sell  $60,000  worth 
of  first  mortgage  S  per  cent  20-year  bonds. 

,        VIRGINIA 

V.  Dichmann,  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
offices  of  Harris,  Magill  &  Co.,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
assume  active  charge  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  company.  He  is  succeeded  here  by 
Saunders  Wright,  formerly  manager  for 
Callaghan-Atkinson  Co.,  wliich  went  out  of 
business. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  reorganize 
the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  E.Ychange,  which 
ceased  to  function  a  month  ago.  on  a  de- 
murrage basis.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
dealers  continue  to  ship  through  the  ex- 
change to  their  various  classifications, 
thereby  getting  the  benefit  of  their  debits 
and  credits,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
Sewalls  Point  now.  S.  T.  Snead,  manager 
of  the  exchange,   is  winding  up  its  affairs. 

WASHINGTON 

A  large  party  of  Czecho-SIovaks  from  the 
Lehigh  field  in  Pennsylvania  have  left  for 
Seattle,  where  they  have  secured  work. 
More  will  depart  soon,  entire  families  being 
booked  to  go.  The  men  were  miners  em- 
ployed at  the  anthracite  collieries,  and  have 
been  idle  since  the  suspension  began. 

The  results  of  the  semi-annual  election 
of  mine  councilmen  at  the  mines  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.  have  been  received, 
and  show  an  encouraging  percentage  of 
votes  cast  in  the  various  zones.  With  the 
new  men  in  office,  all  the  representatives 
of  the  men  in  the  mines  councils  are  elected 
men,  half  holding  over  until  Dec.  1  next, 
and  the  other  half — those  just  chosen  in 
the  elections — remaining  until  June  1,  1923. 
Those  recently  elected  are  to  serve  one 
year. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Suit  has  been  instituted  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Kanawha  County,  against  the 
Dana  Coal  Co.,  the  plaintiff  being  Charles 
C.  Dickinson,  of  Charleston,  who  seeks 
damages  to  the  extent  of  $68,000.  claiming 
that  the  defendant  company  has  mined 
across  his  boundary  line  without  permis- 
sion. The  law  prescribes  a  fine  of  $500  for 
every  offense  of  this  nature  but  the  plaintiff 
is  seeking  to  secure  reimbursement  for  the 
value  of  the  coal  it  is  alleged  the  defendant 
has  mined  with  his  boundaries. 

Suit  has  been  brought  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Fayette  County  by  the  Maryland 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  against  the  Atlantic  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.,  operating  mines  at  Bachman 
and  at  Cataract.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
defendants  purchased  the  property  in  ,Tan- 
uary,  1921,  at  a  price  of  $350,000  and  it  Is 
further  alleged  that  there  is  $124,312  un- 
paid on  the  purchase  price  and  that  de- 
fendants are  dismantling  the  mines  and 
preparing  to  abandon  operations.  Four 
cars  of  material  have  been  shipped,  it  is 
alleged,  and  further  shipments  have  been 
stopped  by   levy   on   personal   property. 

Clarksburg  business  men  have  organized 
the  Will-Earl  Coal  Co.,  which  will  engage 
in  the  coal  business  on  a  small  scale,  hav- 
ing a  stock  of  $10,000.  Headquarters  of 
the  new  concern  are  to  be  in  Clarksburg. 
Conspicuous  in  connection  with  the  new 
company  are;  E.  O.  Horner.  E.  L.  Rogers, 
E.  T.  Rogers  and  E.  A.  Barlett,  all  of 
Clarksburg. 

Morgantown  business  men  have  launched 
the  Poland  Co-operative  Coal  Co.,  which 
will  operate  in  the  Monongalia  field.  This 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
Offices  are  to  be  at  Morgantown.  Lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  new  company  are  George 
Poland,  William  Kearns,  Louis  Kennell,  P, 
P.  Sharon  and  V.  M.  Conner  of  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

Fire,  believed  by  company  officials  to 
have  been  of  incendiary  origin  recently  de- 
stroyed the  drum-house  of  the  Opekiska 
mine  of  the  Superior  ConneilsTille  Coke  Co., 
at  Opekiska,  making  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend operations.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
install  a  new  hauling  system.  The  drum- 
house  destroyed  was  on  a  hill  about  700 
ft.  above  the  tipple.  This  company  lowers 
its  coal  from  the  mine  mouth  through  an 
Incline   system. 


The  Triangle  Coal  Co.,  is  a  new  concern 
which  will  operate  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
Pocahontas  region,  this  company  being 
capitalized  at  $$25,000.  Offices  of  the 
company  are  to  be  established  at  Bluefield. 
Active  in  effecting  the  preliminary  organ- 
ization of  the  company  were :  T.  N. 
Daugherty,  of  Pinson  Fork,  Ky.  ;  William 
B.  Crawford,  J.  L.  Ellis,  John  Roberts  and 
M.  M.  Crawford,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Tracts  aggregating  8,000  acres  of  land 
underlaid  with  coal  across  the  river  from 
Hinton  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  Glade  Creek  with  New  River,  have  been 
purchased  from  various  owners  by  the 
Eastern  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  a  Baltimore 
corporation,  which  plans  development  on  a 
large  scale.  The  purchase  price  aggre- 
gates $600,000.  A  railroad  is  now  being 
built  up  Glade  Creek  to  serve  the  mines  to 
be   opened  on   the   property. 

Lloyd  Bailey  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Wentz  Company,  in  Clarks- 
burg. 

Captain  B.  R.  Smith,  of  Huntington,  one 
of  the  well-known  operators  of  southern 
West  Virginia,  has  gone  to  Maine  to  spend 
several  weeks  fishing.  He  spent  a  day  or 
so  on  his  way  to  New  England  at  Washing- 
ton attending  the  conference  between  Sec- 
retary Hoover  and  coal  operators. 

A  large  tract  of  coal  and  timber  land  in 
Wyoming  County  has  been  acquired  by 
Charles  W.  H.  Crane,  of  Cincinnati,  A.  J. 
Dalton  and  John  A.  Kelly,  of  Huntington, 
from  the  Cole  &  Crane  Real  Estate  Trust. 
This  property  consists  of  about  52,000 
acres  on  the  Guyandotte  River  and  its 
tributaries,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  from  Pineville,  the  county  seat,  to  the 
Logan  County  line. 

President  E.  E.  White,  of  the  B.  E.  White 
Coal  Co.,  was  a  visitor  in  the  capital  about 
the  first   of  June. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  provincial  Department  of  Mines  re- 
ports a  very  large  increase  in  coal  output 
in  the  provincial  fields  of  Crow's  Nest, 
Nicola,  Princeton  and  Vancouver  Island. 
Last  year  for  the  first  quarter  the  output 
was  637,333  tons.  This  year  it  is  730,355. 
There  was  an  increase  in  every  field,  but 
the  Crow's  Nest  showed  the  largest  with 
52.823. 

OUTPUT  FOR  FIRST  QUARTBm  OF  1922. 
VANcotrvER  Island  District 

Mine.  Tons. 

1922  1921 

Canadian  Western  Fuel 

Co 179,386  150,896 

Canadian  Collieries  (D) 
Ltd., 

Comox    81,022  113,177 

Extension    57,645  47,471 

South    Wellington 22,859  21,502 

Granby  Cons.  M.  S.  &  P. 

Co 76,940  57,035 

Nanoose  Wellington  Col- 
lieries          25,851  15,104 

Old  Wellington 1,602  496 

Total     445,305  405,681 

Nicola-Princeton  District 

Middlesboro  Collieries.  .  18.249  20,795 

Fleming  Coal  Co 9,439  8,667 

Coalmont    Collieries 31,766  13,609 

Princeton   Coal  &   Land 

Co 5,988  1,806 

Total     65,442  44,877 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  District 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co., 

Coal   Creek    133,623  95,394 

Michel     88,011  72.276 

Corbin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.      17,974  19,105 

Total     239,608  186,775 


ONTARIO 

The  trial  of  Hiram  F.  Slater  and  Leslie  J. 
Thompson,  his  son-in-law,  promoters  of  the 
insolvent  Nukol  Fuel  Co.,  Ltd.,  opened  in 
Toronto  on  June  7.  Both  men  are  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  company 
and  the  public  and  to  affect  the  market 
price  of  the  stock  of  the  company.  The 
second  and  third  counts  embody  the  steal- 
ing and  receiving  of  $400,000  belonging  to 
the  company.  "There  are  ten  additional 
counts  against  Slater  for  forgery.  There 
are  between  seventy  and  eighty  witnesses 
and  the  case  will  likely  last  about  two 
weeks. 

E  W.  Hartland,  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
burg office  of  the  Fish  Coal  Co.,  Toronto, 
spent  a  few  days  In  Toronto  on  his  way 
back  after  attending  the  convention  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, in  Detroit. 
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NEW   BRUNSWICK 

The  Consumers'  Coal  Co.,  of  St.  John, 
has  opened  new  offices.  Heretofore  this 
company  has  had  its  office  at  the  coal 
yards.  The  company  is  one  of  the  largest 
retail  and  wholesale  coal  firms  in  eastern 
Canada,  although  organized  only  eight  years 
ago. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Supreme  Court,  on  motion  of  Daniel 
Davenport,  attorney  for  the  coal  company, 
has  postponed  for  90  days  the  taking  effect 
of  its  mandate  in  the  Coronado  Coal  Co. 
case,  in  order  to  permit  application  to  be 
filed    for    rehearing. 

The  government  will  oppose  further  delay 
in  enforcing  compliance  with  the  dissolu- 
tion decree  in  the  Reading  coal  case.  So- 
licitor General  Beck  has  announced  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  if  the  court  is 
requested  by  counsel  for  the  coal  interests 
to  withhold  issuing  the  mandate,  pending 
filing  of  a  petition  for  rehear. ng  of  the 
case,  that  the  government  will  oppose 
granting  the  motion.  He  contends  that  the 
appeals  in  this  case  have  already  been 
argued  twice  before  the  court  and  that  to 
withhold  the  issuance  of  the  mandate  pend- 
ing petition  for  rehearing  will  further  delay 
carrying  out  the  dissolution  order  until  next 
fall." 

Because  of  its  interest  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  which  since 
the  war  has  become  bankrupt,  and  whose 
affairs  have  been  the  subject  of  court 
litigation,  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
requested  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  involving 
credits  and  debits  of  the  exchange.  The 
motion  has  been  supported  by  the  Solicitor 
General,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
,ment  for  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
government's  brief  in  the  case  points  out 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
claims  of  $971,000  against  the  exchange,  of 
which    $750,000    is   for   demurrage. 

The  Rocky  Motmtain  Fuel  Co.,  has  re- 
quested the  Supreme  Court  to  review  and 
set  aside  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  in  a 
damage  suit  alleging  breach  of  contract 
brought  against  it  by  the  Consolidated  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  The  Consolidated  company  ob- 
tained damages  of  $42,057  in  the  lower 
court  from  the  Rocky  Mountain,  alleging 
that  the  Rocky  Mountain  company  had 
failed  to  live  up  to  a  contract  entered  into 
in  1914  for  the  sale  of  125,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year  for  five  years  as  mined  by  the  Con- 
solidated company.  Deliveries  were  made 
by  the  Consolidated  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
for  slightly  over  a  year,  but  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  company  failed  to  take  the  stipu- 
lated monthly  tonnages,  it  was  notified  in 
December,  1915,  that  it  considered  that  the 
Rocky  Mountain  had  breached  the  con- 
tract. The  Rocky  Mountain  company  con- 
tended that  it  had  lived  up  to  the  contract 
and  ordered  all  coal  from  the  Consolidated 
company  for  which  it  could  find  a  market. 

J.  D.  Northrop  is  in  New  Mexico  making 
a  special  examination  on  the  east  side  of 
the  San  Juan  Basin  in  connection  with 
coal  leasing  work. 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  by  L.  N.  Rosen - 
baum  &  Co..  of  New  York,  to  recover  $528.- 
300  from  William  V.  and  Eldridge  R.  Boyle 
and  James  C.  Robertson  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  a  corporation  kno^^ii  as 
the  Empire  Kentucky  Coal  Co.  The  plain- 
tiff states  that  after  it  sold  99,000  shares  of 
stock  the  defendants  refused  to  proceed 
with  the  incorporation  of  the  company. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declined  applica- 
tions which  had  been  made  requesting  it 
to  review  the  complaint  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fuel  Co.  vs.  the  Consolidated  Coal  & 
Coke  Co..  involving  coal  contracts,  and  the 
case  of  the  Akansas  Anthracite  Coal 
I^and  Co.  vs.  Stokes,  regarding  mine  man- 
agement. 

Coal  Resources  of  the  Monongahela  River 
region  were  referred  to  in  a  recent  speech 
in  the  house  by  Representative  Kelly, 
Pennsylvania.  He  said  that  in  1920  the 
coal  shipments  over  the  river  amounted  to 
twenty-four  million  tons.  He  said  that 
upstream  improvements  to  the  river  are 
essential  as  the  coal  in  the  lower  reaches 
is  practically  exhausted.  He  said  railroad 
transportation  will  not  meet  the  situation 
because  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
land,  and  the  steel  industries  cannot  pro- 
vide space  necessary  for  incoming  cars, 
for  switching  and  for  empty  cars.  In  five 
miles  from  the  river  in  Pools  7  and  8  there 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal  in 
the  Sewickley  vein  alone,  which  can  be 
handled  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  by  water 
at   a   saving  of  50c.   a   ton. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to  re- 
view the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  the 
case  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.,  vs.  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  The  coal  company  contended 
that  it  was  entitled  to  a  higher  price  for 
coal  furnished  the  Bethlehem  Company 
under  government  prices  during  the  war 
because  coal  it  sold  to  the  steel  company 
was  exported,  and  the  fuel  administration 
allowed  higher  prices  for  exported  coal  over 
that  for  domestic  use.  The  court  also  de- 
clined to  review  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware  Steam- 
ship &  Commerce  Corporation  vs.  the  New 
Knglan'd  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


Traffic  News 


The  Perry  Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  in  a 
complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  alleges  unreason- 
able rates  on  coal  from  its  mines  in  Illinois 
to  various  interstate  points. 

Tlie  Illinois  Coal  Tralfic  Bureau  has  been 
authorized  to  intervene  in  the  complaint  of 
the  Perry  Coal  Co.,  which  involves  rates  on 
coal  from  mines  in  Illinois  to  interstate 
destinations. 

The  hearing  scheduled  by  the  I.  C.  C.  at 
Denver,  June  22,  in  the  complaint  of  the 
Colony  Coal  Co.,  has  been  postponed  to  a 
date  to  be  later  announced. 

.\t  Washington  on  July  12,  the  commis- 
sion will  hear  oral  arguments  in  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Little  Fork  Coal  Co.;  July  14, 
the  complaint  of  the  Clay  County  Coal 
Operators'  .\ssociation;  July  19,  the  De- 
troit  Coal  Co. 

Tlie  railroads  having  suspended  the 
schedules,  the  I.  C.  C.  has  vacated  its  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter  of  rates  on  coal 
from  Virginia  mines  to  points  in  South 
Carolina. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C,  Gottlieb 
Bertsch,  of  KendallviUe,  Ind.,  alleges  un- 
reasonable rates  on  coal  from  producing 
points   in   Indiana  to  KendallviUe. 

Effective  June  15,  freight  rates  on  do- 
mestic coal  from  Utah  to  all  main  line 
points  in  California  on  the  Western  Pacific 
R.R.  will  be  reduced  $1.25  a  ton.  There 
will  also  be  a  reduction  on  bunker  coal  of 
85c.  a  ton.  To  points  not  on  the  main  line 
of  the  California  roads  and  where  the  rate 
is  more  than  $7.25  per  ton,  the  reduction 
on  domestic  lump  will  be  $1.25  a  ton  also. 
These  reductions  are  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  I.  C.  C. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  McKell  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner  recommends 
that  the  rates  on  coal  from  mines  on  the 
Kanawha,  Glen  Jean  &  Eastern  R.  R.  to 
points  on  the  C.  &  O.,  and  connections  are 
unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Olipliant-Johnson 
Coal  Co.,  the  I.  C.  C.  decides  that  the  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  from  Seifert  and  Tur- 
ner, Ind..  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  unreason- 
able. The  railroads  are  directed  to  estab- 
lish rates  before  Aug.  26,  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  rate  from  the  Linton-Sullivan  dis- 
trict. 

The  report  of  the  Virginian  Railway  for 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1921,  shows  a  net 
income  amounting  to  $2,937,732  after  all 
taxes  and  other  fixed  charges.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $4.92  a  share  earned  on  the 
$31,271,500  outstanding  common  stock 
after  allowing  for  5  per  cent  on  the  cumu- 
lative preferred  stock.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration $2,308,000  received  in  1921  for 
rent  of  property  during  the  Federal  Con- 
trol period,  the  report  indicates  a  total  net 
income  of  $6,245,827,  equivalent  to  $12.30 
a  share  earned  on  the  common  stock.  Back 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  totaled 
353  per  cent  up  to  Feb.  1,  1922. 

The  case  before  the  I.  C.  C,  involving 
rates  on  coal  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  to  Northern  and  Northwest- 
ern points,  has  been  assigned  for  hearing 
before  an  examiner  at  Minneapolis,  July  3. 

The  complaint  of  the  Wasatch  Fuel  Co., 
and  the  Jeremy  Fuel  &  Grain  Co.,  have 
been  assigned  for  hearing  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  July  6. 

Reports  from  the  L.  &  N.  show  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  coal  being  mined  in 
Kentucky  and  other  Southern  states  is  be- 
ing routed  over  its  lines.  Two  hundred 
coal  cars  are  turned  over,  to  the  L.  &  N. 
every  day  at  Mt.  Vernon.  111.,  by  the  Big 
Four,  which  is  said  to  have  5.000  empty 
cars  on  track.  Fourteen  extra  engines 
were  recently  put  on  the  Evansville  division 
of  the  L.  &  N.,  and  fourteen  more  are  be- 
ing   ordered    immediately. 


Association  Activities 

Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association 

of  Texas 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  association  was  held  in  Greenville,  Tex., 
May  15  and  16.  After  hearing  several  ad- 
dresses on  the  first  day,  the  visiting  coal 
men  gathered  for  a  banquet  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Hall.  On  the  second  day 
various  objectives  of  the  association  were 
outlined  for  the  coming  year,  among  them 
the  endeavor  to  secure  lowered  and  sea- 
sonal freights  and  to  combat  any  move"  for 
government  control  of  the  coal  industry. 
New  officers  are  Lee  M.  Pool,  of  Greenville, 
president ;  H.  S  Trewitt.  Dallas,  vice-presi- 
dent :  N.  N.  Martin,  of  Vernon,  second  vice- 
president,  and  C.  R.  Goldman,  of  Dallas, 
secretary-treasurer.  Additional  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  are  Messrs. 
Lacy,  of  Waco ;  Bibb,  of  Ft.  Worth,  and 
Bailey,  of  Paris. 


Monongahela  Coal  Operators' 

Association 

That  plans  may  be  on  foot  to  start  up 
the  mines  in  the  Morgantown  District  of 
West  Virginia  was  indicated  at  a  meeting 
of  the  association  held  in  Pittsburgh  on 
June  2.  The  members  of  the  association, 
first  of  all  met  the  officials  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Monongahela  R.  R.  in  conference,  the 
announced  purpose  of  the  conference  being 
to  discuss  traffic  condition  along  the  Monon- 
gahela and  elsewhere.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  operators  and  miners  in  the 
Morgantown  field  have  no  controversy  and 
that  the  sole  reason  for  a  strike  was  be- 
cause the  miners  belong  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  N.  M.  Chaplin,  of  Morgantown, 
vice-president  of  the  association,  presided. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  speaking  for  the  association, 
stated  that  through  the  Morgantown  region 
miners  were  displaying  a  willingness  to 
work.  Another  subject  discussed  was  the 
reduction  in  freight  rates  and  the  effect 
of  such  a  reduction  on  mine  operators  and 
carriers.  As  an  outcome  of  the  conference 
with  railroad  officials,  preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  immediate  and  ade- 
quate facilities  for  transporting  such  coal 
as  might  be  produced  in  the  event  that  re- 
sumption of  ojierations  might  become  neces- 
sary. 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Safety  Council.  Eleventh  annual 
Safety  Congress  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  28 
to  Sept.  1.  Executive  secretary,  W.  H. 
Cameron,  North  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago.  111. 

Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America  will 
meet  Dec.  13,  14  and  15  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary,  H.  D.  Mason,  Jr.,  911  Chamber 
of   Commerce   BIdg ,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  .\nnual  meeting  June  21  at 
Denver,  Col.  Secretary,  F.  O.  Sandstrom, 
Boston   Building,    Denver,   Col. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
will  hold  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1,  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  summer  meeting  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Can..  June  19-22.  with  headquarters 
at  the  Clifton  Hotel.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Mine  Inspectors*  Institute  of  the  United 
States  of  .America  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  July  11.  12  and  13  at  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary.  J.  W.  Paul,  4800  Forbes  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .Announcement  regarding 
headquarters  will   be  made   later. 

Coal  and  Industrial  Exposition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Huntington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  held  Sept.  lS-23  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Huntington. 
W.  Va.  The  West  Virginia-Kentucky  As- 
sociation of  Mine.  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineers  will  again  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  same  building  during  the 
exposition. 

National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries will  hold  its  eighth  national  exposition 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
Citv,  Sept.  11-16.  Manager,  Charles  F. 
Roth,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 
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What  the  Anthracite  Miner  Wants 

MATTERS  at  issue  between  the  operators  and 
miners  in  the  anthracite  region  are  now  quite 
clearly  defined.  Arbitration  of  the  score  of  demands 
of  the  miners  with  respect  to  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions has  been  urged  by  the  operators  and  as  flatly 
refused  by  the  miners. 

What  the  miners  are  now  demanding  as  a  condition 
to  returning  to  work  is  that  the  operators  enter  with 
them  into  an  illegal  conspiracy.  They  say  almost  in 
so  many  words: 

Anthracite  enjoys  the  position  of  a  natural  monopoly. 
The  public  must  have  it  and  will  have  to  pay  whatever 
price  we  put  on  it.  Give  us,  the  miners,  complete  union 
recognition — which  being  interpreted,  is  the  check-off 
— and  thus  complete  our  monopoly  in  labor.  Adjust  our 
wages  up  and  not  down.  The  four  factors  which  you, 
the  operators,  set  forth  in  your  memorandum  of  May 
10  as  properly  controlling  wages — namely,  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  opportunity  for  employment,  wages 
in  comparable  industries  and  for  comparable  lines  of 
endeavor,  and  the  general  economic  condition,  are  not 
acceptable  to  us,  the  miners.  If  we  were  to  concede 
these  things  it  would  be  to  admit  that  our  labor  is  as 
other  labor  in  the  United  States,  entitled  to  wages  and 
earning  compatible  with  its  worth  and  in  line  with  what 
the  industry  and  the  public  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  anxious  to  be  real  coal  barons. 
Please  do  not  stand  in  our  way  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  set  up  anthracite  mine  labor  as  a  highly  pre- 
ferred class.  Join  with  us  in  this  brazen  and  unholy 
alliance  and  we  will  join  with  you  in  lowering  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer  by  taking  $5  off  the  freight  rate 
(already  less  than  $5)  and  in  attacking  the  profits  of 
middlemen  and  retailers. 

Repudiation  by  the  operators  of  this  proposal  has,  of 
course,  been  prompt  and  emphatic.  To  participate  in 
such  a  conspiracy  would  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the 
public  quicker  than  any  other  method  of  attack  on  its 
pocketbook.  The  miners  riust  realize  that  they  have 
no  case,  hence  their  refusal  to  submit  it  to  fair  arbitra- 
tion. We  opposed  such  a  step  when  proposed  by  others 
in  March  and  April,  because  we  believed  then  and  be- 
lieve now  that  arbitration  is  the  last  resort.  The  time 
has  come  when,  collective  bargaining  having  failed,  the 
third  party  should  be  brought  in. 


Not  Only  in  England  But  Here  Also 

AN  ENGLISH  author,  Hilaire  Belloc,  has  written 
w  a  book,  "The  Mercy  of  Allah,"  which  tells  of  a 
millionaire  mercnant,  Mahmoud,  whom  he  represents  as 
living  in  Bagdad  in  the  days  of  Abd-er-Rahman.  He  is 
recorded  in  the  story  as  a  traveler  through  many 
countries,  and  in  one  of  these  was  a  law  "compelling 
all  men  under  pain  of  torture  to  reveal  their  revenues 
from  farming  or  any  other  reputable  trade,  but  taking 


no  account  of  gambling  or  juggling,  as  being  unimport- 
ant and  too  difficult  to  follow." 

In  the  United  States,  to  cite  a  single  instance  out  of 
many,  the  General  Motors  Corporation  stock  went  in 
recent  years  to  860.  Ten  shares  of  a  newly  issued  com- 
mon stock  were  exchanged  for  a  single  certificate.  Not 
a  word  was  said  in  Congress,  not  a  state  Legislature 
protested;  even  Untermyer  was  silent.  It  was  not  as 
it  were  "a  reputable  trade";  it  was  regarded,  as 
"gambling  or  juggling,  as  being  unimportant  and  too 
difficult  to  follow."  Had  it  been  coal  mining,  railroad- 
ing or  the  public  utilities,  the  Congress,  the  Legisla- 
ture, Untermyer  and  the  like  would  have  called  loudly 
for  investigation.  Mahmoud  is  right.  We  have  here  a 
natural  but  a  most  vicious  discrimination  against  the 
useful  in  favor  of  the  valueless  or  less  valuable. 


The  Vanity  of  Information 

HAIL  a  stranger  for  a  match  or  other  small  favor 
and  he  may  be  disgruntled.  But  ask  his  opinion  on 
some  matter,  large  or  small,  and  he  swells  with  pride 
and  gives  fully  of  his  time.  This  is  what  Carl  Snyder, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  in  a  talk  to  a  group  of 
statisticians  and  economists  called  the  vanity  of  infor- 
mation. He  was  discoursing  on  the  plethora  of  statis- 
tical prophecy  now  being  handed  out  to  the  business 
executive,  most  of  which  is  pure  "bunk,"  and,  as  some- 
one on  that  occasion  remarked,  a  great  deal  of  which 
is  free  and  even  forced  on  a  skeptical  public. 

The  air  is  full  of  rumors  of  an  impending  settlement 
of  the  strike  in  the  soft-coal  fields  and  of  early  action 
from  Washington  with  respect  to  the  hard-coal  strike. 
These  reports  are  free;  they  are  given  freely  back  and 
forth  in  the  trade ;  they  constitue  the  coal  man's  talk. 

Tips — real  inside  dope — go  like  this:  A  side-liner  in- 
formed us  that  the  brother  of  a  friend  of  his  had  just 
returned  from  the  coal  fields,  where  he  had  talked — 
no,  not  to  the  operators  but  the  miners — and  was  in- 
formed they  had  decided  not  to  return  to  work  until 
November.  Another  chap,  bursting  with  dope  on  the 
"situation"  has  already  had  the  operators  and  miners' 
officials  in  secret  conclave,  and  would  have  the  mines 
in  full  blast  before  the  end  of  June. 

Prophecy  is  rife  about  the  date  of  strike  termina- 
tion, the  extent  of  car  shortage  that  will  or  will  not 
follow  and  how  good  or  how  poor  the  market  will  be 
when  winter  comes.  But  if  you  look  and  listen  care- 
fully, you  will  not  get  any  of  this  stuff  from  those 
who  are  on  the  "know".  The  l>est  of  them  are  able 
only  to  guess,  and  are  not  vain  with  their  information. 

Where  will  it  end?  A  few  pages  of  speculation 
would  be  easy  to  write  and  pi'ofitless  to  read.  We 
may  at  times  resort  to  "sibylline"  statistics  (as  Joe 
Pogue  calls  them),  but  guessing  a  date  for  the  meeting 
of  an  irresistible  body  with  an  immovable  one  is  too 
much  for  us. 
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The  Life  of  Coal  Reserves 

COAL  land  under  development,  land  held  for  future 
development  and  just  plain  land  underlaid  with  coal 
are  three  separate  forms  of  reserves.  In  a  recent  report 
on  investment  and  profit  in  the  bituminous-coal  indus- 
try the  Federal  Trade  Commission  devotes  some  space 
to  a  discussion  of  excess  reserves  of  coal-bearing  land 
held  by  producing  companies.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
of  1,126  reports  examined  in  this  regard,  there  were 
noted  7  indicating  reserves  sufficient  for  an  average 
of  108  years  at  their  rates  of  production  in  1918.  After 
allowing  each  company  tonnage  for  development  and  for 
30  years'  production  at  that  rate,  it  was  found  for  the 
7  companies  that  the  range  of  life  over  the  30  years 
was  from  6  to  226  years.  The  investment  value  of  the 
average  holdings  in  excess  of  the  assumed  proper  30 
years  was  in  the  aggregate  $22,000,000.  The  commis- 
sion notes :  "In  the  case  of  these  companies,  therefore, 
there  is  not  only  a  considerable  addition  to  cost  result- 
ing from  taxes  payable  on  these  excess  reserves,  but  if 
they  were  to  earn  a  return  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on 
this  $22,000,000  there  would  be  added  to  the  price  of 
their  present  output  of  coal,  $1,320,000,  or  about  20c.  per 
ton  attributable  to  such  excess  reserves." 

The  commission  warns  that  these  7  companies  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  tjT)ical,  but  rather  as  exceptional, 
and  says:  "A  large  majority  of  the  bituminous  coal- 
mining companies  undoubtedly  have  no  excess  reserves." 
It  thinks,  however,  that  were  proper  allowance  made  for 
holdings  in  excess  of  those  necessary  for  30  years'  oper- 
ation, the  limit  it  presumably  sets,  the  average  invest- 
ment per  ton  of  output  reported,  $3.12,  would  be 
reduced  to  at  least  $2.80. 

Census  schedules  for  1919  contained  inquiries  as  to 
the  number  of  acres  of  coal  land  "operated,"  "con- 
trolled," "owned"  and  "leased."  With  respect  to  the 
information  received  from  the  companies  the  Census 
has  this  to  say: 

The  inquiry  on  land  tenure  was  confined  to  land  pertaining 
to  the  mining  operations  covered  by  the  report.  In  many 
of  these,  however,  land  held  in  reserve  for  future  develop- 
ment and  for  speculative  or  other  purposes  not  pertaining  to 
mining  was  included  in  the  returns,  and  also  a  large  number 
of  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  estimates  were  included. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  the  data  presented  reflect 
fairly  the  conditions  as  to  land  tenure  in  the  mining  in- 
dustries, and  correctly  show  the  order  of  magnitude  of  land 
holdings  pertaining  to  mining  enterprises. 

The  Census  thus  reports  the  number  of  coal  mines  in 
each  state,  the  total  production  and  the  acreage.  Data 
published  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  coal  report 
for  1917  give  the  thickness  of  coal  mined,  from  which 
may  be  calculated  the  weighted  averages  for  the  states. 
Assume  a  figure  for  average  recovery — say  1,000  net 
tons  per  acre-foot — and  we  have  the  essential  factors 
for  arriving  at  average  reserves  in  terms  of  years  of 
life  of  the  average  mine. 

For  instance,  260  mines  in  Alabama  produced  15,- 
411,000  tons  of  coal  in  1919.  There  were  653,793  acres 
of  coal  land  "operated"  in  connection  with  these  mines. 
The  average  pi-oduction  per  mine  was  59,000  tons,  the 
average  acreage,  2,500.  The  average  thickness  of  coal 
mined  in  that  state  is  4.7  ft.  (1917),  and  at  1,000  tons 
recovery  per  acre-foot  the  exhaustion  of  each  acre  rep- 
resented 4,700  tons  of  reserve.  The  average  mine, 
therefore,  exhausted  12.5  acres  of  coal  land  per  year  at 
the  1919  rate  of  production,  and  the  average  of  2,500 
acres  will  provide  coal  for  these  mines  for  200  years. 


Calculated  for  the  three  years  ended  with  1920,  which 
represented  a  higher  rate  of  depletion,  the  average 
years  of  life  were  177. 

In  the  following  table  these  calculations  are  shown 
for  the  Appalachian  region  (including  all  of  Kentucky)  : 

■a  §         i  c-    Average  Life 

^  g  o—^     —.^      ofResen'es 

a  a         3  o  "     '^'~        *^  Years 

ll       e2|    E-ofe  -la        s     ° 

2  §«       "»§«>*         '^       T-S 

g  >«  eg       V  '"••*      E  ^  '^        £^ 

Pennsylvania                        577  58.000  5.6  10.3  56  50 

Ohio                                                  491  39,100  5.2  7.5  65  58 

Maryland                                      580  31.800  6.0  5.3  110  97 

West  Virgini.i                                    ...  1,410  60,000  5.7  10.5  134  119 

Virginia                                          3,380  79,000  5.8  13.6  248  220 

Kentuclty..        ,                                   .985  39.400  5.0  7.8  126  112 

Tennessee..                                    2,050  36,000  3.9  9.2  223  197 

Alabama 2,500  59,000  4.7  12.5  200  177 

Appalachian  Region 960  53,000  5.5  9.6  100  88 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  tabulation  is 
the  high  average — 88  years — for  the  Appalachian  region, 
as  compared  with  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In 
detail  these  figures  show  a  variation  in  reserve  ton- 
nage per  mine  from  50  years  in  Pennsylvania  to  220 
years  in  Virginia.  In  fact  Virginia  tops  the  list  in 
average  tonnage  output  per  mine,  in  thickness  of  coal 
(save  Maryland,  a  small  producer),  in  yearly  exhaus- 
tion per  mine  per  year  and  in  reserves  per  mine. 

The  three  Northern  states — Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Maryland — have  the  lowest  average  reserves,  and  the 
Southern  states  the  highest.  In  explanation  of  this  it 
may  be  said  that  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  a  larger  proportion  of  the  acreage  and  of 
the  annual  output  is  in  a  few  hands  than  in  the  other 
states.  Ownership  in  eastern  Kentucky,  Alabama 
and  Virginia  is  particularly  concentrated. 

Averages  are  at  best  uncertain  signposts,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  this  instance  because  there  are  included 
two  dissimilar  things,  commercial  and  non-commercial 
mines.  The  average  reserve^  indicated,  whether  cor- 
rect or  not,  are  inflated  by  the  very  large  land  holdings 
of  mining  companies  owned  by  various  steel  interests, 
railroads  and  certain  other  owner-consumer  mine  opei-- 
ators.  The  cost  of  carrying  reserves  borne  by  steel  com- 
panies, byproduct  coke  interests  and  railroads  have  no 
bearing  on  the  going  cost  of  coal  on  the  commercial 
market.  And  for  many  of  the  larger  land-holding  com- 
mercial coal  producers  the  original  cost  was  so  low  that 
the  market  in  times  of  lack  of  demand  can  be  and  is 
set  at  a  point  that  foixes  those  less  fortunate  com- 
panies with  higher  interest  charges  to  forego  that  item 
of  cost  if  they  are  to  share  in  the  going  business.  Here 
again  competition  works  in  favor  of  the  consumer  and 
discounts  the  cost  of  excess  reserves.  Another  factor 
certain  to  reduce  these  estimates  is  that  the  thickest 
coals  are  now  being  worked  and  in  the  future  acreage 
will  be  exhausted  more  rapidly  with  the  same  output. 

In  its  report  the  Trade  Commission  says  that  land 
under  development  and  land  held  for  future  use  should 
be  carried  separately.  This  may  be  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student,  but  it  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  cost  of  coal.  Someone  at  some  time  must  pay  the 
capital  carrying  charge  on  these  lands,  once  they  have 
passed  from  the  "farmer"  status  of  simply  land  under- 
laid with  coal  to  "coal  land"  recognized  and  taxed  by 
the  commonwealth.  If  that  cost  does  not  appear  on  the 
books  of  the  producing  company  today,  it  must  assuredly 
appear  there  later,  else  the  holder  will  lose  his  invest- 
ment. The  cost  of  carrying  excess  acreage  is  real  ai>d 
cannot   be   postponed   indefinitely. 
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Relation  Connected  Loads 

Should  Bear  to 

Generator  Capacity* 


By  Carl  LeeI 

Chicago.   111. 


Fans  Have  Low  Demand  Factor  and  High  Power  Factor — 
Pumps  Even  in  Illinois  Have  Low  Demand  Rate — Locomotives 
on  a  Run  May  Use  Less  Than  Forty  Per  Cent  of  Their  Full  Duty 


DETERMINATIONS  as  to  the  size  of  a  power 
I  plant,  the  capacity  of  its  generators,  the  size 
of  the  cables  leading  to  the  mine  bottom  and 
to  the  various  sections  of  a  mine  are  often  made  with- 
out due  consideration  of  the  relation  between  the 
connected  load  and  the  power  that  will  be  required 
under  working  conditions.  The  two  principal  terms 
used  in  calculations  of  the  foregoing  are  load  factor 
and  demand  factor.     In  order  that  the  two  may  not  be 


FIG.  1.  TYPICAL  LOAD  CURVE  ON  950-HP.  MOTOR  OF 

FLYWHEEL  SET  OF  1,300-HP.  HOIST 

For  the  motor  the  tlemand   factor   is   momentarily   112   per   cent 

and    for  a   5-minute   period   8  4   per  cent.      The  output  of   the  hoi.st 

could    be    increased    by    decreasing   the   caging   time    or   increasing 

the  speed  of  the  hoist  or  both. 

confused  the  definitions  of  each  may  be  given  with 
advantage : 

Demand  Factor:  The  ratio  of  the  maximum  demand 
of  any  system  or  part  of  a  system  to  the  total  con- 
nected load  of  the  system  or  of  the  part  of  the  system 
under  consideration. 

Load  Factor:  The  ratio  of  the  average  power  to  the 
maximum  power  during  a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  two  are  closely  related  and  if  the  load  factor 
of  each  separate  motor  is  known  it  is  much  easier  to 
estimate  the  demand  factor  for  a  large  group  of  motors. 

The  principal  applications  of  electric  power  to  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  are  as  follows:      (1)   Mine  ventilat- 


•.\rticle  entitled  "Demand  V'actor  of  Coal-Mining  Loads."  read 
before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Electrical  Section  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  the  Chicago  Section  of  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers. 

tElectrical  engineer.  Peabody  Coal  Co. 


ing  fans,  (2)  electric  hoists,  (3)  crushers  and  wash- 
ers, (4)  shop  and  tipple  machinery,  (5)  pumps  and 
booster  fans,  (6)  mining  machines,  (7)  locomotives. 
They  will  be  considered  in  the  order  named. 

Mine  Fans. — Modern  fans  have  a  mechanical  effi- 
ciency ranging  from  45  to  65  per  cent  from  driving 
shaft  to  air  delivered.  The  volume  of  air  required 
depends  on  the  tonnage  of  the  mine  and  the  number  of 
splits.  The  pressure  depends  on  the  length  of  air- 
ways, their  size  and  condition  and  also  on  the  number 
of  splits.  Knowing  the  volume  and  pressure  necessary 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  fan  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
size  of  motor  required.  In  order  to  allow  for  the  future 
extension  of  the  mine  it  is  always  well  to  provide  a 
motor  that  is  somewhat  over-large  at  the  time  of  in- 
stallation; then  as  the  mine  develops  it  is  possible  to 
speed  up  the  fan,  with,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the 
power  consumed.  The  load  factor  of  a  fan  usually  is 
unity  and  the  demand  factor  is  somewhere  between  60 
and  110  per  cent,  depending  on  the  allowance  made 
for  the  expansion  of  the  mine. 

Electric  Hoists. — The  factors  for  electric-hoist  mo- 
tors vary  with  the  manner  of  their  application  and  their 
values  in  any  case  should  be  estimated  by  competent 
engineers.  In  a  well-designed  hoist  of  the  Ilgner  type 
the  five-minute  demand  factor  is  approximately  unity, 
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FIG.  3.     COMPARISON  OF  LOAD  CURVES  FOR  BREAST  AND 
SHORTWALL  MINING  MACHINES 

These  idealized  graphs  represent  the  cutting  of  one  24-ft.  room. 
Each  breast  cut  talies  an  equal  quantity  of  power  while  going 
forward,  less  power  when  backing  out  and  no  power  while  being 
piied  over  for  the  next  cut.  The  shortwall  machine  cuts  across 
the  room  without  any  delay  and  the  graph  is  less  complicated. 

for  the  motor  driving  the  flywheel  set  is  just  fully 
loaded  when  operating  at  the  rated  capacity  of  the 
hoist.  The  momentary  demand  factor,  of  course,  is 
higher. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  load  curve  on  a  950-hp.  motor 
of  a  flywheel  set  driving  a  1,300-hp.  direct-current 
hoist.  Here  the  momentary  demand  factor  is  112  per 
cent,  and  the  five-minute  demand  factor  is  84  per  cent. 
This  indicates  that  the  output  of  the  hoist  could  be 
increased  by  decreasing  the  caging  time  or  increasing 
the  speed  of  the  hoist,  or  both.  The  average  eflSciency 
of  four  Ilgner  hoists  of  675  to  1,300  hp.  in  operation 
for  several  years  is  45  to  48  per  cent.  Thus  the  kw.-hr. 
input  and  demand  factor  for  a  properly  designed  hoist 
can    be   easily    predetermined. 

Crushers  and  Washers. — This  is  more  or  less  special 
application  but  the  same  general  remarks  would  hold 
as  are  noted  for  the  next  class. 

Shop  and  Tipple  Manhinery. — The  selection  of  motors 
to  drive  ordinary  tipple  machinery  is  very  generally 
understood  and  the  demand  factor  usually  will  run 
high,  as  there  are  many  times  when  the  rate  of  output 
of  coal  is  such  that  all  the  equipment  is  loaded.  In 
such    a    case    the    combined    demand    factor    possibly 
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lO.   4.  CURVES  SHOWING  DECREA.SE  IN  DEMAND  FACTOR 
AS  MORE  MACHINES  ARE  CONNECTED 

The  demand  factor  when  forty  machines  arc  connected  is  about 
'i.  It  has  almost  reached  its  low  limit  when  that  number  of 
iMchines  is  connected.  This  curve  is  made  by  taking  the  curve 
ir  the  shortwall  machine  and  superimposing  it  a  number  of  times 
II  itself  so  as  to  obtain  the  lowest  peaks. 


reaches  90  per  cent.  The  total  load  rarely  exceeds  150 
hp.,  so  in  the  average  mine  its  determination  is  not 
an  important  electrical  problem. 

Pumps  and  Booster  Fans. — Pump  motors  usually  are 
selected  so  as  to  be  of  ample  capacity.  This  is  done 
so  as  to  allow  for  the  difference  in  load  either  at  the 
original  location  or  at  the  one  to  which  the  motor  at 
some   time  may  be   moved. 

In  the  coal  mines  of  the  Illinois  field  pump  loads 
are  not  ordinarily  heavy.  In  one  mine  with  fourteen 
motors  totaling  225  hp.  connected  to  pumps,  the  de- 
mand factor  is  44.5  per  cent.  At  another  with  seven 
motors  totaling  65  hp.  connected  to  pumps  the  demand 
factor  is  54  per  cent. 

Mining  Machines. — The  manufacturers  of  mining 
machines  have  learned  through  years  of  experience 
what  size  of  motor  should  be  installed  in  any  type  of 
coal-cutting  machine.  The  motors  are  rated  on  a  one- 
hour  basis,  as  the  work  is  intermittent.  The  motors 
now  installed  on  mining  machines  average  from  22  to 
25  hp.  for  breast  machines  and  30  to  50  hp.  for  short- 
wall  machines. 

Where  the  coal  to  be  cut  is  extremely  hard  a  single 
machine  of  either  type  may  have  a  five-minute  demand 
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FIG.    5.      TEST   ON  A   SEVEN-TON   LOCOMOTIVE 

This  locomotive  hauled  19.8  tons  of  coal  and  9  tons  of  cars  a 
distance  of  3,540  ft.  The  load  factor  of  the  run  is  38  per  cent. 
The  return  trip  with  the  empties  requires  about  three-fourths  of 
the  time  and  two-fifths  the  power.  The  whole  load  factor  for  one 
round  trip  does  not  exceed   25  per  cent  of  capacity  load. 

factor  of  150  per  cent.  In  easy  cutting  the  demand 
factor  of  the  same  machine  might  not  exceed  75  per 
cent  of  its  rating. 

An  actual  test  on  a  breast  mining  machine  for  one 
cut  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  operation  of  a  breast  ma- 
chine is  such  that  continuous  load  on  the  motor  will 
not  ordinarily  exceed  five  minutes.  The  shortwall 
machine  is  designed  to  cut  across  a  short  face,  such 
as  the  face  of  a  room  18  to  35  ft.  wide  or  an  entry  9 
to  18  ft.  wide,  at  the  rate  of  12  to  24  in.  per  minute. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  comparison  of  the  characteristic  loads 
of  the  two  types  of  machines.  The  curves  are  not 
actual  but  represent  the  average  results  of  a  number 
of  tests  on  such  machines.  The  presence  of  various 
forms  of  impurities  known  to  the  miner  as  sulphur 
balls,  black  jack,  slate  or  clay  increase  the  load  on  the 
mining  machine.  This  is  a  natural  condition  which 
usually  is  unavoidable. 

Worn  gears,  cutter  heads,  guides  and  chains  increase 
the  load.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  Lack  of  oil  and 
dull  cutter  bits  also  increase  the  load  rapidly.  These 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  machine  runner.  In 
some  cases  a  set  of  bits  may  last  a  day  but  in  worse 
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FIG.    6.      PAIR   OF  ENTRIES  WITH   ROOMS  FROM  EACH 
A  typical  territory  served  by  a  single  gathering  locomotive.     As 
the   runs   into   the   rooms   for   coal   are   short,    the    S-minute   peaks 
are  not  as  high  as  those  with  the  main-haulage  locomotive. 

conditions  six  to  twelve  sets  may  be  required.  The 
number  of  bits  used  indicates  the  hardness  of  cutting 
and  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  demand 
factor  of  any  machine. 

With  Many  Machines  Demand  Is  Made  Regular 

By  taking  the  curve  for  the  shortwall  machine  and 
superimposing  it  a  number  of  times  on  itself  so  as  to 
obtain  the  lowest  peaks  the  lower  curve  shown  on  Fig. 
4  is  derived.  Next,  assuming  a  momentary  demand 
factor  of  200  per  cent  load  for  one  machine  and  the 
maximum  continuous  capacity,  or  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  one-hour  capacity,  of  a  total  of  thirty  machines, 
the  upper  curve  is  obtained.  It  is  evident  that  for  the 
assumed  conditions  the  average  actually  obtained  lies 
between  the  two  curves.  For  easier  cutting  or  less 
regular  work  done  than  that  assumed  for  the  curve  of 
Fig.   3   both   the   curves   are   lower. 

Thus  it  appears  that  for  a  large  number  of  machines 

the  demand  factor 
for  the  group  ap- 
proaches,  but 
never  reaches,  the 
load  factor  of  one 
machine  over  the 
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FIG.  7.     LOAD  CURVE  FOR  GATHERING  LOCOMOTIVE 
One  round   trip  in  territory   like  that  in   Fig.    6,  hauling  eight 
cars  each  way. 

same  period.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
much  each  individual  machine  works  each  day  before 
the  demand  factor  for  a  group  can  be  estimated. 

Locomotives.~The  highest  demand  factor  of  a  loco- 
motive properly  operated  usually  is  predetermined  by 
the  manufacturers.  The  common  practice  is  to  equip 
the  locomotive  with  10  hp.  per  ton  of  weight.  The 
one-hour  current  rating  is  about  90  per  cent  of  that  re- 
quired to  slip  the  wheels,  thus  the  demand  factor  for 
a  single  locomotive  is  110  per  cent.  The  eight-hour 
rating  is  only  45  to  55  per  cent  of  the  one-hour  rating. 


so  that  the  load  factor  does  not  exceed  40  to  50  per 
cent. 

The  characteristics  of  coal-mine  service  of  locomo- 
tives are  extremely  variable.  A  number  of  factors 
enter  into  their  consideration,  the  principal  ones  being: 
Length  of  haul,  ruling  grades,  short  grades,  condition 
of  track  and  cars,  voltage  regulation  on  trolley,  system 
of  haulage,  required  output  and  concentration  of  coal. 

A  test  on  a  haulage  locomotive  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
The  load  factor  for  the  run  is  38  per  cent.  The  i-eturn 
trip  with  the  empties  requires  about  three-fourths  the 
time  and  two-fifths  the  power,  so  that  including  the 
time  waiting  on  the  parting  and  on  the  bottom  the 
load  factor  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent  for  one  round 
trip.  This,  however,  is  too  low  for  some  installations 
where  the  run  is  longer  and  where  the  grades  are  easy, 
in  which  case  large  trips  are  hauled,  giving  a  steady 
load. 

Gathering  locomotives  have  about  the  same  momen- 
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FIG.  8.     LOAD  CURVE  ON  173-KW.  GENERATOR  SUPPLYING 
TWO  15-TON  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ONE  13-TON 
The  length  of  haul    is   7,800   ft.,   the   momentary  demand   factor 
is    64    per   cent   and    the    j-minute    40.5    per   cent.      Readings    were 
taken   every  10  seconds. 

tary  demand  factor  as  haulage  locomotives,  but  only  in 
exceptional  cases  have  they  as  high  a  five-minute  de- 
mand factor.  In  Fig.  6  is  shown  a  pair  of  entries  with 
rooms  being  worked  on  both.  The  coal  from  this  ter- 
ritory would  be  gathered  by  one  locomotive. 

The  curve  in  Fig.  7  is  based  on  actual  time  tests  of 
a  gathering  locomotive  and  the  current  estimated  from 
characteristic  curves  when  this  machine  is  operating 
in  territory  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  load  factor  for  a  single  gathering  locomotive  is 
lower  than  for  a  haulage  locomotive  and  the  demand 
factor  is  the 
same  for  both,  ^""r 
so  that  the  de- 
mand factor  for 
a  large  group  of 
gathering  loco- 
motives is  lower 
than  for  the 
same  number  of 
haulage  loco- 
motives. Fig.  8 
shows  readings 
taken  every  10 
seconds  on  a 
175  -  kw.  gener- 
ator having  two 
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FIG.  9.  LOAD  CURVE  ON  GENERATOR 
Generator  is  of  100  kw.  capacity.  It  is 
supplying  two  10-toii  and  one  7-ton  loco- 
motive hauling  2,900  ft.  The  momentary 
demand  factor  is  78   per  cent. 
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FIG.  10.  CURVE  SHOWING  RELATION  OF  GENERATOR 
CAPACITY  TO  CONNECTED  LOAD 

This  is  based  on  the  connected  horsepower  at  twenty-six  _coal 
mines.  The  upper  and  lower  broken  lines  may  be  taken  as  the 
maximum  and  minimum  sizes  of  generators  respectively  that 
should  be  installed.  The  middle,  solid  line  is  a  good  average 
figure.  This  shows  a  demand  factor  of  83  per  cent  for  small  loads 
and  47  per  cent  for  highest  load  included,  assuming  50  per  cent 
overload  capacity  of  generator. 

15-ton  locomotives  and  one  of  13  tons  hauling  an 
average  distance  of  7,800  ft.  The  load  factor  for  ;Mi 
minutes  is  48  per  cent  and  probably  would  be  40  per 
cent  for  eight  hours.  The  momentary  demand  factor 
here  is  64  per  cent  and  the  5-minute  demand  factor  is 
40.5  per  cent. 

Fig.  9  shows  readings  taken  at  2-minute  intervals 
on  a  100-kw.  generator  for  eight  hours  during  which 
two  10-ton  locomotives  and  one  of  7  tons  totalling 
270  hp.  hauled  1,979  tons  an  average  distance  of 
2,900  ft. 

The  four  classes  of  equipment  just  considered  are 
those  most  commonly  in  use  and  are  those  most  impor- 
tant to  the  average  coal-mine  operator.  Actual  tests 
of  maximum  demand  on  direct-current  generators  over 
long  periods  are  rarely  made.  Power-house  attendants 
can  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  times  that  the  cir- 
cuit breaker  is  out,  and  an  engineer  knowing  this  num- 
ber and  the  setting  of  the  breaker  can  obtain  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  generators  installed. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  sizes  of  the  generators  and  the 
connected  horsepower  at  twenty-six  coal  mines.  From 
this  data  the  upper  and  lower  lines  may  be  taken  as 
maximum  and  minimum  sizes  of  generators  that  should 
be  installed.  The  middle  line  is  an  average  that  under 
general  conditions   could  be  used  in  providing   gener- 
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FIG. 


FIVE-JIINUTE  LOAD  CURVE  OF  TOTALLY 
ELECTRIFIED  COAL  MINE 
Mine  produced   4,807   tons  in   8  iiours.     Equivalent  alternating- 
current  horsepower   is    3.625.      Maximum    5-minute   demand    factor 
Is  1,130  kw.  and  5-minute  demand  factor  is  31.2  per  cent.     Trolley 
reel  gathering  locomotives  used. 


ators.  This  shows  a  demand  factor  of  83  per  cent  for 
small  loads  and  47  per  cent  for  the  highest  load  in- 
cluded, assuming  50  per  cent  overload  capacity  of  gener- 
ators. In  completely  electrified  coal  mines,  the  n^-mber 
of  which  is  constantly  increasing,  nearly  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal applications  named  have  to  be  considered.  Figs. 
II,  12  and  13  show  the  five-minute  load  curves  for  one 
working  day  of  each  of  three  completely  electrified 
mines. 

The  one  for  which  Fig.  11  represents  the  five-minute 
load  curve  is  a  fully  developed  mine  using  trolley-reel 
gathering  locomotives;  Fig.  12  shows  the  same  load 
cui-ve  for  a  fully  equipped  mine  like  the  first  except  that 
in  it  storage-battery  gathering  locomotives  are  used, 
and  Fig.  13  shows  the  load  on  a  new  mine  which  when 
developed  will  be  similar  in  nearly  all  details  to  the 
second  described.    The  present  tonnage  is  about  50  per 
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FIG.  12.     FIVE-MINUTE  LOAD  CURVE  OF  ANOTHER 
TOTALLY  ELECTRIFIED   COAL   MINE 
Mine    produced    3,493    tons   in    8    hours.      Equivalent    alternating 
current  horsepower   is   2,529.     The  maximum   5-minute  demand   is 
750  kw.  and  the  5-minute  demand  factor  is  29.6  per  cent.    Storage- 
battery  locomotives  are  used  at  this  mine. 
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FIVE-MINUTE  LOAD  CURVE  OF  A  NEW  COAL. 
MINE,  TOTALLY  ELECTRIFIED 


Mine  produced  2,030  tons  in  8  hours.  Equivalent  alternatmg 
horsepower  is  1,653.  The  maximum  5-minute  demand  is  560  kw. 
and  5-minute  demand  factor  33.5  per  cent.  This  tonnage  is  only 
50  per  cent  as  large  as  is  expected  later.  When  fully  developed 
it  will  be  operated  in  nearly  all  details  as  is  the  mine  of  which 
Fig.  12  is  the  load  curve. 

cent  of  that  expected  later.  The  demand  factor  at  these 
mines  is  higher  than  for  inside  equipment  alone,  be- 
cause the  surface  equipment  includes  the  hoist  and  fan 
motors,  which  are  continuous  rated  machines  and  have 
a  high  load  factor. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  gathered  data  regarding 
methods  of  prospecting  stripping  coal  used  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the  jetting 
drill.  The  bureau  is  also  making  a  study  of  coal  stripping 
operations  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 


In  the  study  of  the  distillation  of  Freeport  coal  being 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the 
light  fractions  from  the  tars  have  all  been  examined  and 
examination  of  the  lubricating  fractions  is  under  way.  A 
gradation  of  tar  acids  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
Freeport  seam  has  been  found,  the  highest  acids  being 
at  the  bottom.  Other  constituents  show  irregularities. 
Anthraxylon  gives  most  tar  acids  and  most  anthraxylon 
is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  seam,  so  the  results  corre- 
spond. The  heat  of  oxygen  reaction  with  anthraxylon 
and  with  attritus  is  found  to  be  the  same.  However,  the 
anthraxylon  is  more  sensitive  to  oxygen  and  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  spontaneous  heating. 
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Making  the  Mining  of  Thin  Coal  Seams  Profitable 

Advantage  of  Lifting  Bottom — Shaker  vs.  Belt  Conveyors — Plan  for  a 
Longwall  System  with  Conveyor  Machinery — ^ Value  of  the  Stepped  Face 
— Timbering  Face  and  Guarding  Conveyor — Cribs  Built  of  Broken  Props 

By  G.  a.  M.  Rees 

Dawson.    X.    M. 


SOME  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  work- 
ing thin  seams,  based  on  experience  in  this 
country.  South  Wales  and  England,  may  be  of  real 
value  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  thin  seams 
being  worked.  In  the  United  Kingdom  methods  have 
had  to  be  adopted  that  will  make  available  all  seams 
over  12  in.  in  thickness.  This  necessity  has  caused  the 
development  of  a  system  of  mining  suited  to  coal  beds 
so  thin  that  a  car  cannot  be  loaded  in  them  without  the 
lifting  of  bottom  or  the  brushing  of  top.  Of  these  there 
are  many  in  the  United  States  and  the  problem  of  work- 
ing them  in  competition  with  thicker  beds  is  one  that 
demands  careful  consideration. 

The  system  which  I  describe  would  have  to  be 
modified  to  suit  the  conditions  in  any  particular  locality. 
It  is  applicable  to  seams  varying  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in 
thickness  with  a  tender,  friable  coal,  under  Compara- 
tively heavy  to  very  heavy  cover,  the  inclination  of  the 
seam  varying  from  level  to  5  deg. 

Coal  can  be,   and   is,   profitably  worked   under  these 
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FIG.    1.      LONGWALL    ADVANCING    WHERE    TWO    CONVET- 

ORS  ARE  USED  IN  EACH  AUXILIARY  ENTRY 

The   panel   entries   should   be   500    ft.   apart   and   may  be  750   ft. 

Subsidiary    or    cross    entries    or   rooms    are   started   at    500    or    600 

ft.  intervals.     Three  roads  go  up  each  room. 

conditions  both  by  the  longwall  and  room-and-pillar 
systems,  the  methods  adopted  being  governed  by  local 
conditions.  If  the  roof  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  which 
bends  with  fair  readiness,  the  best  method  for  its 
extraction  would  be  longwall,  either  advancing  or  re- 
treating. 

Seeing  that  when  the  longwall  retreating  method  is 
used  much  expense  is  entailed  before  coal  is  obtained  in 
any  large  quantity,  it  is  better  to  work  the  coal  on  the 
advance.  It  should  be  cut  by  mining  machines  and 
loaded  by  face  conveyors,  the  type  of  both  to  be  decided 
upon  for  each  installation,  as  each  machine  is  adapted 
to  some  particular  condition. 

Both  belt  and  shaker  conveyors  have  given  good  re- 
sults under  normal  conditions.  Each  has  its  disad- 
vantages, but  these  are  compensated  by  advantages 
that  the  other  does  not  possess.  The  shaker  conveyor — 
Blackett  type — can  be  successfully  adopted  in  thinner 
seams  than  the  belt,  or  Sutcliffe,  type,  being  consider- 
ably lower,  but  the  shaker  conveyor  makes  much  more 
noise  than  the  belt  conveyor,  which  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant consideration  when  working  under  a  weak, 
friable  roof  that  needs  diligent  watching. 


The  seam  should  be  laid  out  in  panels,  each  panel  to 
have  its  own  split  of  the  air  current.  Frequently  the 
panels  are  each  provided  with  two  separate  splits,  and, 
in  mines  where  large  quantities  of  gas  are  generated,  it 
is  often  advisable  to  adopt  a  multiple-split  system.  By 
this  method  a  maximum  quantity  of  air  is  circulated 
and  the  gas  is  removed  more  rapidly  than  where  a 
single  split  serves  for  a  whole  panel.  It  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  supplies  the  miners  with  good, 
fresh  air,  which  they  do  not  get  when  the  air  current  is 
taken  past  several  working  places. 

The  main  entries,  which  serve  as  the  main  haulage 
roads,  should  be  driven  in  twos  to  fours,  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  number  being  governed  by  the  distance 
to  be  traveled,  the  gas  which  probably  will  be  en- 
countered, and  the  number  of  men  working  in  each 
split,  the  mining  laws  of  the  different  states  having  an 
important  bearing  on  these  matters.  The  distance 
between  the  parallel  entries  also  will  be  governed  partly 
by  local  conditions  and  partly  by  the  provisions  of  the 
mining  law  of  the  state,  but  it  should  range  between  30 
and  50  ft.  Care  must  be  take*^.  to  avoid  leaving  pillars 
so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  withstanding  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  strata,  and  judgment  should  be 
used  to  make  them  large  enough  to  maintain  the  entries 
in  fairly  good  condition. 

If  grades  and  roof  cleats  allow,  the  main  entries 
should  be  driven  parallel  to  the  slips,  or  cleats,  in  the 
roof  and  coal,  so  as  to  allow  the  subsidiary  entries  to 
be  driven  approximately  at  a  right  angle  to  the  cleats. 
In  this  maner  the  coal  will  be  obtained  with  more  ease 
than  it  would  if  worked  obliquely.  This  provision  is 
essential  when  the  coal  is  mined  by  manual  labor  but  is 
not  of  such  importance  where  the  coal  is  blasted. 

The  distance  between  main  entries  must  be  governed 
by  local  conditions  and  also  will  be  dependent  upon 
whether  the  seam  is  to  be  mined  from  both  sides  of 
each  separate  set  of  entries.  If  the  coal  is  mined  from 
only   one    side    of   the    main    entries,    then   a    distance 
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CARS  ARE  SWITCHED  FROM  EMPTY  TO  LOAD 
TRACK  BY  PIVOTED  RAILS 
The    end    of   the    pivot    rail    is    flattened    off    and    provided    with 
flanges    which    fit    over    the   top   of    the    loaded-traclt    rail.      Thus 
loads  do  not  have  to  be  switched  in  the  room,  and  all  room  roads 
are  unbroken  by   frogs  and   never  have  to  be  torn   up. 
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Load^t. 
_,.  _  _  ronah'.'-'  "^sr 
Or  below,  f/oor  c 


FIG.  3.  WHERE  BOTTOM  ROCK  CAN  BE  LIFTED 
Tlie  conveyor  can  rest  for  almost  its  full  length  on  the  natural 
floor  of  the 'seam  and  does  not  have  to  lift  the  coal  to  get  it 
into  the  car.  A  long  conveyor  is  stressed  enough  on  a  level 
■Bithout  having  superimposed  on  it  the  additional  stress  which 
an  upraise  involves. 

between  them  of  500  ft.  will  be  found  to  be  best.  It 
may  be  increased  beyond  this,  but  is  should  never  be 
more  than  750  ft.  If  the  coal  is  to  be  mined  from  both 
sides  of  the  entries  they  may  be  driven  from  1,250  to 
2,000  ft.  apart. 

Subsidiary  or  cross  entries  should  be  started  from 
500  to  600  ft.  apart,  if  two  face  conveyors  are  to  be 
operated  each  feeding  toward  one  cross  entry.  It  is 
advisable  that  the  line  of  the  coal  face  be  broken  as 
showni  in  Fig.  1  and  not  continuous.  When  the  coal 
face  is  thus  stepped  an  extensive  fall  is  not  so  likely  to 
occur  as  when  the  face  is  straight.  With  a  continuous 
unstepped  face  a  fall  so  large  might  occur  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  working  and  ventilation  of  the  entire 
district.  With  a  stepped  face,  if  the  roof  should  fall 
the  break  would  be  confined  to  the  length  of  the  step 
and  probably  would  not  extend  for  the  full  length. 

Each  step  is  made  about  20  ft.  in  advance  of  that 
which  succeeds  it.  .-*o  that  each  succeeding  face  is  ap- 
proximately opposite  to  the  edge  of  the  well-packed  gob 
of  the  preceding  step.  This  method  has  proved  to  be 
quite  successful  in  friable  roof. 

The  cross  entries  should  be  driven  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  three  separate  tracks — two  for  loaded 
cars  and  one  for  empties.  The  tracks  and  switches 
should  be  so  laid  that  both  load  tracks  can  draw  their 
empty  cars  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  labor.  As 
it  entails  time  and  expense  to  pick  up  and  relay  part- 
ings, temporary  switches  are  utilized,  so  that  the  track 
need  not  be  torn  after  once  having  been  laid  down.  The 
details  of  a  switch  which  has  given  good  results  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  If  steel  of  fairly  light  weight  is  being 
used,  the  standard  type  of  switch  may  be  laid. 

The  tracks  should  be  spaced  so  as  to  leave  no  unneces- 
sary distance  between  them,  for  it  is  important  that  the 
entries  be  driven  as  narrow  as  possible.  Care  in  this 
respect  lowers  the  cost  of  timbering  and  the  upkeep  of 


■^■yy^/a!gA»«:^.-^'^.<^^,^,^vtM»//%i^^^^ 


the  entiy.  The  width  of  the  roadway  will  vary  con- 
siderably, as  the  cars  at  one  mine  are  rarely  the  same 
width  as  at  another. 

As  far  as  practicable,  all  brushing  should  be  done  in 
the  bottom,  so  as  to  enable  the  conveyors  to  work  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  the  bottom  rock  is  too  hard  for  this 
purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  conveyor 
elevate  the  coal  for  a  short  distance  against  the  force 
of  gravity.  If  the  top  is  brushed  the  belt  type  of  con- 
veyor gives  the  best  results. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  3  which  method  of  brushing 
gives  the  conveyors  least  work  to  do  and  also  takes  best 
care  of  the  draw  slate,  When  the  bottom  is  brushed, 
entry  timbers  can  be  placed  underneath  the  top  and 
across  the  primary  roof  supports  and  everything  is  kept 
intact.  Consequently  there  is  less  chance  that  the  draw 
slate  will  break  down  along  the  face. 

When  the  floor  is  brushed  a  ledge  should  be  cut  in 
the  underclay  on  either  side  of  the  cut  to  accommodate 
the  conveyor  engine.     The  distance  between  the  bottom 


FIG. 


'Nut  for, 
.producing 
I  tension 


HOW  THE   CONA'ETOR   IS   KEPT    TAUT 


KIG.   4.     WHERE  THE   ROOF  IS  BRUSHED   DOWN 

icessivelv  hard  on  a  hcavilv  heaving  bottom  m:iUis  it  neces- 
to  go  into  the  top  for  height,  but  it  is  an  extra  burden  on  the 
e.vor  and  weakens  the  roof  along  the  coal  face. 


An  iron  crossbar  is  held  in  place  by  two  9-in.  posts  set  on  a 
batter.  A  yol<e  is  attached  to  the  reai-  pulley  of  the  conveyor. 
This  voke  ends  in  a  threaded  bar  which,  passing  through  a  hole 
in  the  crossbar,  is  tightened  by  the  rotation  of  a  nut. 

of  the  ledge  and  the  natural  floor  of  the  seam  would  be 
approximately  the  height  of  the  engine,  thereby  allowing 
the  belt  or  shaker  to  work  in  a  horizontal  position. 
This  would  have  to  be  modified  if  the  cars  were  of  such 
a  size  that  the  top  of  the  car  would  Ije  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  bottom  of  the  seam.  In  this  case  the  ledge 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  belt  would  be  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  top  of  the  car. 

The  belt  conveyor  is  kept  taut  by  means  of  a  tension 
pulley,  this  pulley  being  kept  in  place  by  means  of  two 
9-in.  props  set  for  this  specific  purpose.  On  no  account 
should  it  be-  fastened  to  props  used  for  supporting 
the  roof.  The  duty  of  this  pulley  is  to  keep  the  belt 
fi-om  sagging  unduly.  When  thus  kept  tight  ihe  belt 
when  loaded  does  not  foul  with  the  rollers. 

The  best  i-esults  have  been  obtained  from  belts  from 
20  to  24  in.  wide  when  working  seams  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 3  ft.  thick.  The  speed  should  range  from  1\  to 
3i  miles  per  hour  and  the  latter  should  never  be  ex- 
ceeded. If  it  is  the  coal  is  likely  to  be  broken,  and  the 
wear  on  the  belt  mav  be  excessive.     If  the  coal  comer,  too 
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speedily  the  work  of  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  "top 
off"  the  cars  may  be  made  difficult.  Belts  working  at 
the  speeds  indicated  have  given  satisfactory  results,  and, 
after  three  years'  continuous  service,  were  in  fairly 
good  condition. 

Both  types  of  conveyors,  ranging  from  400  to  500  ft. 
in  leng'^h,  can  be  removed  and  reset  in  their  new  posi- 
tion by  three  men  in  one  shift  of  eight  hours,  and  all 
the  timbering  needed  can  be  done  by  the  same  crew. 

The  method  of  timbering  and  the  size  of  timber  must 
be  carefully  selected  if  the  conveyors  are  to  give  the 
results  desired,  and  the  correct  placing  of  the  timbers 
at  the  outset  should  be  given  the  personal  attention  of 
the  mine  foreman,  this  supervision  continuing  until  the 
workmen  fully  understand  what  is  required  of  them. 

A  method  of  systematic  timbering  should  be  adopted 
and  rigidly  adhered  to.  If  any  laxity  is  exhibited  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  system  will  fail,  and  valuable 
machinery,  and  even  lives,  may  be  lost. 

Split  Prop  Used  as  Crossbar  Over  Conveyor 

The  method  of  timbering  should  be  as  follows :  The 
props  in  any  row  should  not  be  more  than  4  ft.  apart 
and  the  distance  between  the  rows  should  not  exceed 
4  ft.  As  a  safeguard  to  the  conveyor  line,  additional 
timbers  should  be  set  in  the  form  of  miniature  sets  of 
timbers,  to  be  fixed  as  follows:  A  3-ft.  crossbar  to 
consist  of  one  prop  split  or  sawed  along  its  entire 
length,  supported  by  two  props,  one  under  each  end,  no 
cap  pieces  or  wedges  being  permitted  on  top  of  the 
crossbars.  The  maximum  distance  between  the  cross- 
bars should  not  exceed  3  ft. 

The  distance  between  the  props  at  the  bottom  should 
exceed  that  at  the  top  and  should  be  approximately  4  ft. 
This  would  insure  that  the  maximum  use  would  be 
made  of  the  resisting  and  bending  properties  of  the 
props.  Furthermore,  fewer  props  would  be  broken  by 
the  weighting  of  the  roof. 

The  temporary  props  should  have  a  diameter  of  from 
2i  to  3  in.  and  the  props  set  under  crossbars  should  be 
4  in.  in  diameter.  The  crossbars  should  be  made  from 
timbers  of  6  in.  diam.eter.  Thus  each  bar  would  be  6  in. 
wide  and  3  in.  thick.  Lightly  shaving  the  end  of  each 
crossbar  would  insure  the  proper  fitting  of  the  props 
and  the  danger  of  any  of  them  becoming  dislodged 
would  be  eliminated  thereby. 

In  the  space  vacated  by  the  removal  of  the  conveyor, 
chocks  or  cribs  should  be  placed,  at  intervals  which 
should  not  exceed  25  ft.  One  crib  should  be  set  at  the 
side  of  the  entry,  the  inside  cribs  being  arranged  on 


FIG.  7.     LONGWALL  FACE  WITH  CRIBBING 

The  cribs  are  built  of  brol<en  props.  Tlie  piles  of  gob  are 
started  from  the  sides  of  the  cribs  and  built  outward.  The  di- 
mensions shown  for  the  distances  between  cribs  are  in  both  cases 
larger  than  some  of  the  roof  conditions  encountered  will  permit. 

staggered  lines.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig. 
7.  The  spaces  between  the  cribs  are  carefully  filled 
with  debris. 

The  cribs  could  be  built  of  broken  props,  enough  of 
these  being  made  by  this  method  of  working  to  provide 
for  that  purpose.  Cribs  should  range  from  2  to  3  ft. 
square,  or  as  near  these  figures  as  possible. 

After  the  cribs  are  properly  set,  the  spaces  between 
them  can  be  systematically  packed  and  94  per  cent  of 
the  used  timbers  reclaimed  for  further  use.  The  gob 
walls  should  be  started  from  the  cribs,  the  timbers 
being  withdrawn  as  the  packing  is  completed.  This 
will  insure  that  the  roof  will  settle  evenly  on  the  gobs 
and  in  consequence  few  falls  of  any  size  will  result. 
From  observations  I  have  made,  the  average  settling  on 
the  gobs  under  this  system  is  4  in.  per  week  per  yard. 


FIG.  6.     TIMBERING  OVER  A  CON\'ETOR 
The    roof    timber    or    cap    is    m    6-in.    diameter    timber    split    or 
sawed    in   two   with   the   flat   side    uppermost.      The   legs    are    4-in. 
diameter  posts. 


Cost  Data  Regarding  an  Anthracite  Stripping 
Aggregating  About  Five  Thousand  Tons 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  MEAD" 

Kingston.  Pa. 

NOT  all  mining  problems  relate  to  the  removal  of 
large  acreages  of  coal.  Sometimes  a  small  area 
requires  as  much  skill  for  its  extraction  as  one  that  is 
large,  for  if  the  problem  of  operation  be  not  correctly 
solved  the  work  may  not  be  as  profitable  as  it  might 
and  should  be.  For  instance,  some  of  the  coal  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  may  have  been  mined  some  time 
in  the  past,  leaving  pillars  which  it  would  pay  to  re- 
move. The  breasts,  however,  may  have  caved,  making 
it  expensive  and  even  impossible  to  remove  the  pillars 
by  underground  mining.  Where  the  cost  of  such  re- 
moval would  be  more  expensive  than  the  price  of  the 
coal  would  warrant,  a  small  strip  pit  might  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation  and  might  produce  coal  at  an 
exceptionally  low  price. 

At  the  mines  of  the  Pine  Hill  Coal  Co.,  near  Miners- 
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Month 

TABULATED  8' 

Days           Super- 
Worked         vision 
13              $66   00 

rATEME> 

JT  OF  COS 

r  OF  WINNING  CO 

AL  AT  WK 

Total 
$409  63 
807  28 
975  40 
495.45 

Total 
385  00 
754  91 
546   35 

ITE  ASH  STRIPPIN 

. Per  Month 

Estimated    Cost  Per 

Cu  Yds.        CuVd. 

Removed        Cents 

800             51    2 

2,000             40  3 

3,400             28  7 

600             82  5 

Tons              Per 
Of               Ton 
Coal             Cents 
1.252              30  8 
1.857             40  7 
1,617              33  8 

G 

. Cumulative    To 

Cu.Yds. 
Total        Removed 
$409  63             800 
1,216  91           2,800 
2,192  31           6,200 
2,687.76          6,800 

Total 

Cover 
and           Tons  Of 

Coal               Coal 
3.072  76           1,252 
3.627   67           3,109 
4,374.02           4,726 

March 

.Shnvel- 

$170   00 
170   00 
170  00 
85  00 

Coal 
and 
Labor         Supplies         Water 
$115  65           $2  86         $55.12 
353  38          125  38           92  52 
632  39            14  49           92  52 
313.98            8.35           55.12 

Date . 

Per  Yd. 

Cents 

57  2 

43.4 

35  3 

June 

Month 

13               33.00 

Days            Super- 
Worked         vision 
13               33  00 
21                66  00 
18                55  00 

124           $385.00 

39.5 

.Tune 
.luly 
Aug. 

Shovel- 

85  00 
170  00 
142  00 

$892  00 

Labor 
231    10 
422  05 
277  62 

$2,346   17 

Coal 

and 

Supphes         Water 

81   34           27  56 

51    92            44   94 

33  21            38  52 

$244  55       $406.30 

Per  Ton 
Cents 

92;  5 

Total. 

$4,374.02 

ville,  Pa.,  this  difficulty  was  encountered,  but  here  the 
comjpany  was  fortunate  in  that  the  No.  1  W.  A.  gang- 
way from  the  bottom  of  the  No.  7  W.  A.  slope  was  open 
and  an  air  hole  120  ft.  deep  had  been  driven  to  the 
surface.  The  outcrop  of  the  coal  was  covered  by  about 
20  ft.  of  surface,  and  above  this  was  an  old  refuse 
bank  about  20  ft.  thick,  making  a  total  overburden  of 
about  40  ft.  which  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  coal.  The  management  of  the  mine  decided  to 
strip  this  coal  and  dump  it  as  mined  into  the  air  hole. 
An  estimate  showed  that  6,800  cu.yd.  of  cover  had  to 
be  removed  to  make  available  approximately  4,726  tons 
of  coal.  A  small  revolving  steam  shovel  was  used  to 
handle  both  the  cover  and  the  coal. 

Hoisting  Engine  Took  Away  Overburden 

Work  was  started  during  the  middle  of  March,  1921, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  the  overburden  had  been 
removed.  The  steam  shovel  loaded  the  earth  and  the 
refuse  from  the  old  dump  into  a  small  car.  This  was 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  rope  and  pulled  by  a  small 
hoisting  engine  to  the  top  of  a  refuse  plane,  where  it 
was  discharged.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
detailed  cost  of  removing  this  cover,  the  average  cost 
per  cubic  yard  removed  being  39.5c.  and  the  total  cost 
being  $2,687.76. 

As  soon  as  the  coal  was  uncovered  the  shovel  started 
to  load  it.  By  Aug.  20  it  had  been  extracted  as  far 
down  as  it  was  safe  to  operate,  the  quantity  obtained 
1  eing  2,110  cars  which  would  contain  in  normal  under- 
ground operation  approximately  2.24  ton.s  per  car.   This 


figure  probably  is  too  low,  as  most  of  the  m'.ning  is 
done  in  measures  which  pitch  heavily,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  cars  as  loaded  usually  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rock.  As  the  coal  loaded  came  from  the  Mam- 
moth Bed,  which  at  this  point  is  quite  clean,  the  yield 
from  the  strip-pit  coal  probably  was  much  nearer  three 
tons  per  car  than  2.24  tons. 

But,  even  using  the  smaller  yield,  the  total  cost  of 
mining  the  coal,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  strip- 
ping the  coal,  was  92.5c.  per  ton,  or  a  total  cost  of 
$4,374.02,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  table. 

Shovel  Mined  Away  Under  Hanging  Wall 

At  this  point  the  steanu  shovel  had  to  be  taken  from 
the  stripping  because  the  hanging  wall  of  the  beds 
overhung  so  much  that  it  was  feared  that  a  heavy  blast 
might  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  shovel.  What  coal  re- 
mains will  be  mined  by  hand  and  sent  down  into  the 
mine  through  the  same  air  hole  as  was  used  by  the 
steam  shovel.  Now  that  the  work  is  being  done  by 
hand  the  overhanging  wall  can  be  properly  supported 
by  braces.  It  was  impossible  to  place  these  while  the 
steam  shovel  was  in  use,  as  they  would  have  been  in 
the  way  of  the  shovels. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  merely 
include  the  cost  of  removing  cover  and  coal  and  do  not 
cover  the  cost  of  hauling  coal  to  the  breaker,  cleaning, 
sizing  and  loading  it  into  railroad  cars  and  disposing 
of  the  refuse.  The  fact  that  the  air  hole  and  under- 
ground roadways  were  standing  and  in  condition  for 
use  made  conditions  unusually  favorable  for  operation. 


Small  Strip  Pit 

This  pit  was  made 
to  save  some  out- 
crop coal  which 
had  been  left  in 
f  a  r  1  y  operation. 
The  Xo.  1  W.  A. 
slope  and  the  air- 
It  o  1  e  driven  at 
right  angles  to  it 
on  the  footwall  of 
th<-  scam  are  parts 
of  the  old  work- 
ings. One  was  used 
for  the  hauling  of 
coal  and  the  other 
as  a  slide  for  the 
c  o  a  1  which  was 
m  i  n  c  d  by  the 
shovel. 
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Electric  Elevators  Such  as  Serve  Office  Buildings 
Are  Suitable  for  Some  Kinds  of  Mine  Hoisting 

At  Large  Mines  Elevators  Are  Useful  for  Hoisting  Men, 
at  Medium-Sized  Mines  for  Raising  All  but  Coal  and  at 
Small  Mines  for  All  Hoisting — Sometimes  Save  One  Man 

By  Charles  M.  Means* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CERTAIN  classes  of  mine  hoisting  could  be  per- 
formed satisfactorily  by  the  modern  electric 
elevator  if  it  were  modified  to  suit  mining  con- 
ditions.     It    is    safe,    economical    and    easily   operated. 

Though  the  use  of  elevators  in  mining  work  seems 
a  radical  departure  from  long-established  practice,  in 
many  districts  they  would  fully  satisfy  the  demand  for 
low  first  cost  and  moderate  operating  expense,  whereas 
the  use  of  more  expensive  equipment  would  make  the 
undertaking  unprofitable. 

In  large,  deep  mines  elevators  can  be  used  only  for 
raising  and  lowering  men — that  is,  for  passenger  serv- 
ice. At  smaller  operations  a  combination  freight  and 
passenger  elevator  can  be  used  for  handling  men,  sup- 
plies, and  rock  between  surface  and  underground  work- 
ings. In  shallow  mines  of  small  capacity  the  freight 
elevator  can  profitably  replace  the  ordinary  hoist,  per- 
forming all  its  duties  even  to  the  raising  of  coal. 

Electrically  operated  freight  and  passenger  elevators 
have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  They  have  been 
in  successful  operation  for  many  years  in  apartments, 
office  buildings,  warehouses  and  factories  and  are 
rapidly  superseding  the  hydraulic  elevator. 

Why  Has  the  Hoist  Monopolized  the  Field? 

It  is  true  that  they  are  not  often  found  at  coal  mines, 
but  that  probably  is  due  to  precedent  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  application  of  electricity  to  coal  mining  on 
a  comprehensive  scale  is  comparatively  recent.  When 
electricity  was  first  applied  to  mine  hoisting  the  steam 
engine  was  replaced  by  an  electric  motor,  but  the  loca- 
tion of  the  equipment,  the  type  of  headframe,  the  style 
of  cages  and  other  conditions  remained  the  same. 
Today  manufacturers  have  evolved  from  the  steam 
machine  a  compact-unit  type  of  hoist  and  motor.  This 
is  in  general  use  for  all  classes  of  hoisting  regardless 
of  the  economy  that  might  be  obtained  if  elevators 
were  used. 

The  passenger  elevator,  when  applied  to  the  larger 
deep  mines  and  used  for  men  only,  can  be  placed  in 
a  compartment  of  either  the  main  or  an  auxiliary  shaft 
or  it  can  be  located  in  a  separate  ventilating  or  spe- 
cially constructed  shaft  remote  from  the  main  openings. 
In  either  case  the  elevator  would  serve  as  an  emergency 
or  regular  means  of  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  mine 
where  the  depth  is  too  great  for  stairways  or  ladders. 
It  can  also  be  operated  independently  and  without 
interrupting  the  work  of  other  hoisting  equipment. 

If  the  elevator  is  located  at  the  main  opening  and  is 
regularly  used  as  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  its  move- 
ment probably  will  be  regulated  by  a  controller  or 
push  button  located  on  the  cage  and  operated  by  an 
attendant.     This  has   an  advantage  over  the  ordinary 


•Charles  M.  Means  Co.,  Consulting  Engineer,   447   Oliver  BIdg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


hoist  in  that  the  operator  is  always  with  the  cage  and 
can  either  anticipate  an  emergency  or  else  can  act  the 
instant  an   emergency   appears. 

If  the  passenger  elevator  runs  in  a  shaft  remote 
from  the  main  opening  it  probably  will  be  used  as  an 
emergency  exit,  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  of  the  full- 
automatic  type  so  controlled  by  push  buttons  at  the 
landings  and  on  the  cage  that  it  could  be  brought  to 
any  landing  whenever  it  is  not  in  use  at  some  other 
level — that  is,  provided  the  safety  gates  are  closed.  An 
elevator  of  this  type  does  not  require  an  attendant  and 
anyone  can  operate   it  with   safety. 

SlMALL  Mine  Can  Wholly  Rely  on  Elevator 

At  a  mine  of  smaller  capacity  a  combination  ele- 
vator— one  for  freight  and  passenger  service — can  be 
used  for  handling  supplies,  rock  and  men.  This  ele- 
vator would  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  auxiliary 
hoist.  Where  men  are  hoisted  it  preferably  would  be 
regulated  by  a  man  stationed  within  it,  push  buttons 
or  a  controller  being  the  actuating  means.  When  han- 
dling loads  push  buttons  at  the  landings  would  regulate 
the  movement  of  the  cage.  This  would  eliminate  a 
hoisting  engineer,  as  the  men  handling  supplies  can 
operate  the  elevator  and  also  attend  to  their  other 
duties. 

For  mines  of  medium  size  where  the  use  of  two 
cages  and  balanced  hoisting  for  coal  is  warranted  the 
elevator  also  has  merit.  In  this  case  either  self- 
dumping  or  platform  cages  can  be  used.  The  control 
would  be  full-automatic  and  the  elevator  operated  by 
push  buttons  at  the  bottom  so  arranged  that  the  cage 
cannot  start  until  the  man  at  the  top  has  closed  a 
switch  in  the  case  of  self-dumping  cages,  or  until  the 
safety  gate  is  closed  in  the  case  of  platform  cages.  A 
signal  system  also  can  be  used  if  desired,  the  hoist 
being  started  by  the  bottom  eager,  but  not  until  he  is 
so  signaled  by  the  top  eager.  This  installation  also 
would  make  a  hoisting  engineer  unnecessary. 

Makes  Large  Savings  in  Construction  Cost 

In  taking  up  some  of  the  merits  of  elevator  installa- 
tions at  the  smaller  mines,  consider,  for  example,  a 
new  mine  opening  in  which  the  total  lift  is,  say,  80  ft. 
and  the  mine  is  to  produce  700  to  800  tons  in  seven 
hours.  If  the  ordinary  hoist  is  used  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  a  heavy  headframe  with  batter  legs  and 
anchors,  fit  the  headframe  with  substantial  head  sheaves, 
construct  a  separate  building  to  house  the  hoist,  build 
a  rugged  hoist  foundation,  and  place  the  hoist  in 
charge  of  a  competent  operator.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  elevator  is  installed,  using  a  single  counterbal- 
anced cage,  the  same  headframe  is  suitable  (for  the 
vertical  stress  is  the  same),  the  batter  legs  and  anchors 
are  not  needed,  the  hoist  house  is  displaced  by  an  inex- 
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pensive  pent  house  on  top  of  the  headframe,  and  the 
head  sheaves  are  eliminated  as  well  as  the  hoist 
foundation. 

An  elevatoi"  having  sufficient  capacity  to  raise  a  mine 
car  loaded  with  2i  tons  of  coal  can  be  installed.  This 
elevator  can  have  a  hoisting  speed  of  250  ft.  per 
minute,  thereby  making  the  lift  of  80  ft.  in  about  21 
seconds.  If  only  one  hoist  is  made  per  minute  the  time 
of  39  seconds  can  be  allowed  for  dumping  the  load, 
lowering  the  empty  car  and  caging  at  the  bottom.  At 
this  rate  150  tons  of  coal  can  be  hoisted  per  hour,  or 
1,050  tons  per  day  of  seven  hours,  continuous  operation. 
If  20  per  cent  delay  is  allowed,  the  production  can  easily 
reach  800  tons  in  seven  hours. 

It  also  is  entirely  feasible  for  the  elevator  operator 
to  assist  in  caging  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  dumping  at 
the  top.  By  this  arrangement  the  mine  using  an  ele- 
vator probably  would  have  two  less  men  on  its  payroll 
than  the  mine  using  a  hoist.  In  any  event  one  man  on 
the  tipple  can  be  eliminated  as  well  as  the  hoisting 
engineer.  This  saving  would  be  a  considerable  percent- 
age in  the  case  of  the  small  mine. 

Elevator  winding  engines  are  of  rugged  construction 
and  can  be  driven  by  either  a  direct-  or  an  alternating- 
current  motor,  the  motor  being  specially  designed  for 
hoist  duty.  Elevator  control  is  flexible  and  almost 
any  method  desired  can  be  used,  although  each  applica- 
tion has  special  requirements  and  a  control  consistent 
with  these  requirements  should  be  installed.  The  ele- 
vator also  permits  the  use  of  all  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical safety  features  as  applied  to  the  hoist,  and  in 
addition,  in  those  applications  where  the  attendant  is 
on  the  cage,  extra  safety  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  operator  can  see  the  operation  at  all  times. 

In  general,  the  use  of  the  elevator  for  mine  work 
may  seem  a  little  revolutionary,  and  while  the  large 
high-speed  hoist  is  necessary  for  its  particular  applica- 
tion, there  are  indeed  many  places  where  this  hoist  is 
used  inconsistently  with  the  conditions  of  application. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  each  hoisting  job  is  given  the 
careful  study  denKanded  by  the  operating  character- 
istics and  local  conditions  it  will  be  found  that  in  many 
cases  the  elevator  far  surpasses  the  hoist  from  all 
standpoints. 


Scheme  for  Meeting  Peak  Hoisting  Loads 

AN  article  under  this  title  by  J.  L.  Knight,  chief  elec- 
/itrician  of  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  Glen  White. 
W.  Va.,  suggests  a  scheme  by  which  a  rotary  converter 
connected  to  the  line  drives  a  direct-current  motor 
carrying  a  heavy  flywheel.  When  a  peak  comes  on  the 
hoist,  the  flywheel  drives  the  direct-current  motor  as 
a  generator  feeding  current  back  to  the  line  by  way  of 
the  rotary  converter,  thus  assisting  the  hoists  over  the 
peak. 

In  regard  to  this  article,  A.  E.  du  Pasquier,  of  the 
Metropolitan-Vickers  Electrical  Co.,  of  Trafford  Park, 
Manchester,  England,  writes  under  date  of  June  2: 
"This  scheme  was  developed  and  patented  by  the  British 
Westinghouse  Co.  over  seventeen  years  ago  and  the  first 
exemplification  of  it  was  installed  in  connection  with  the 
electric  winding  engine  of  the  Maritime  pit  of  the  Great 
Western  Colliery  Co.  and  was  fully  described  in  a  paper 
read  by  the  late  Hugh  Bramwell.  Later  the  British 
Westinghouse  Co.  installed  a  similar  equalized  winding 
engine  for  the  Lingdale  property  on  the  Northeast 
Coast.  The  British  Westinghouse  Co.,  as  you  probably 
know,  was  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan-Vickers  Elec- 
trical Co.,  Ltd." 

A  NEW  INVESTIGATION  to  be  undertaken  at  the  Experi- 
mental Mine  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  following  factors 
in  the  problem  of  coal-mine  ventilation:  (1)  Most  practical 
method  for  the  measurement  of  flow  of  air  in  mines;  (2) 
resistance  of  flow  of  air  under  various  conditions  of  sur- 
face, cross  section  and  obstructions;  (3)  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion; (4)  simple  formula  for  mine  ventilation  calculation; 
(5)  flow  of  heat  in  coal  and  shale. 


Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Has  Its  Whole  Organization  "  Count  the  Scoops  "  to  Save  Coal 


J.  W.  Dodge.  lUinoi.s  Central  fuel  econo- 
mist, preaching  •'Count  tlie  Scoops"  to  every- 
body from  division  superintendent  down  to 
"car  wliackers."  This  conservation  car 
goes  everywliere  on  the  system. 


I..  W.  Baldwin,  vice-president,  who  told 
tile  international  Railway  Fuel  Association 
in  Chicago  that  the  coal-saving  methods  on 
his  road  prevented  the  waste  of  30,000  tons 
a  month. 


Exhibits  like  these,  in  various  yards  and 
roundhouses,  bring  home  the  lessons  of  coal 
thrift  with  much  force  because  they  are 
always  in  sight  and  tl\ey  "speak"  a  ban- 
giiage   that    cannot    be    misunderstood. 
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Proposed  Moffat  Tunnel  in  Colorado 
To  Open  Up  Vast  Coal  Field 

WITH  the  passing  of  the  Moffat  tunnel  bill  by  the 
Colorado  State  Legislature  the  opening  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  coal  fields  is  now  assured.  The 
State  Supreme  Court  has  been  asked  to  give  its  opinion 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  before  Governor 
Oliver  Shoup  signs  it.  More  than  65,000,000,000  tons 
of  coal  in  Colorado  and  Utah  are  available  in  the  dis- 
trict, for  which  the  Moffat  tunnel  will  provide  feasible, 
in  place  of  impossible,  transportation  conditions. 

According  to  Professor  R.  D.  George,  State  Geologist, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  brought  recently  from  Governor 
Simon  Bamberger,  of  Utah,  the  promise  that  every  aid 
will  be  given  to  the  Moffat  road  to  extend  its  line  from 
its  present  western  terminus  through  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  A  report  current  in  Denver  is  to  the  effect  that 
Governor  Bamberger  and  other  interests  already  have 
obtained  the  right  of  way  for  that  extension.  The 
Utah  State  Engineer  is  now  at  work  on  the  survey 
of  the  line  through  the  Uintah  basin,  where  construc- 
tion  is  expected  to  begin. 

Moffat  Tunnel' Driven  Through  Mountain  Peak 

The  Moffat  tunnel  will  be  driven  through  James 
Peak,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  more  than  6 
miles  long.  A  vast  wealth  not  only  of  coal  but  of  other 
minerals  will  be  made  available  by  the  construction  of 
this  new  link,  the  need  for  which  has  been  long  felt. 
The  passing  of  the  bill  ends  a  sixty-year  fight  which 
was  begun  by  pioneers  of  the  state. 

When  completed  the  tunnel  through  the  peak  will 
form  part  of  what  will  be  the  shortest  transcontinental 
line  through  Colorado.  Besides  the  coal  fields  there 
are  over  7,000  square  miles  of  oil-shale  deposits  in 
northwestern  Colorado  and  northeastern  Utah.  Strata 
of  an  asphaltic  nature  occur  in  this  district,  and  clay, 
copper  ores,  gold,  gypsum,  graphite,  lead,  manganese, 
mercury,  molybdenum,  marble,  salt,  scoria,  silver,  slate, 
sulphur,  tungsten,  zinc  and  other  minerals  are  found. 

According  to  Professor  George,  the  greatest  coal 
areas  of  northwestern  Colorado  and  northeastern 
Utah  lie  along  the  Moffat  (Denver  &  Salt  Lake)  R.R., 
and  the   line   laid   down  for  the  extension  beyond  the 


COAL,   BED   THREE   iMILES    WEST   OF   EDDY.   COL. 

The  coal  is  more  or  less  pockmarkecl.  as  frequently  happens  near 
the  surface.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  seam  is  dipping  steeply  to 
the  left  and  apparentlj-  even  more  rapidly  into  the  body  of  the  hill. 


OILMNl.   OI     r\\L\T\    lOOI    sEWI    1\    l.\\     t  OL 
.Si.vtj-fiie    billion    tons    of    coal    are   said    to    stand    ready    to    be 
rendered   available   as   soon    as   the   Moffat  tunnel   is   built  and   in 
working  order. 

proposed  tunnel  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  R.R. 

The  following  is  an  incomplete  list  of  the  coal  areas 
that  the  Moffat  will  lay  open  for  operation: 

Yampa  coal  field  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yampa 
River  in  the  region  of  Steamboat  Springs;  Danforth 
Hills  and  Grand  Hogback  coal  field,  located  in  Moffat, 
Rio  Blanco  and  Garfield  counties;  coal  fields  of  north- 
western Colorado  and  northeastern  Utah,  including  the 
Western  Yampa,  Lower  White  River  and  Vernal  coal 
fields,  located  in  Rio  Blanco  and  Moffat  counties,  Colo- 
rado, and  Uintah  County,  Utah;  Deep  Creek  coal  field, 
located  on  Upper  Deep  Creek,  west  of  Vernal  and 
north  of  Fort  Duchesne,  Uintah,  County,  Utah;  Black 
Tail  Mountain  coal  field  in  eastern  Wasatch  and  west- 
ern  Duchesne  counties,   Utah. 

A  Region  With  Extensive  and  Thick  Coal  Beds 

The  Yampa  coal  field  is  said  to  cover  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 1,200  square  miles.  Estimates  taken  from 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  show  that  there 
is  a  probable  reserve  of  39,000,000,000  tons.  These 
deposits  are  of  a  good  grade  of  bituminous  coal.  Some 
anthracite  of  good  quality  also  is  found. 

Approximately  360  square  miles  of  coal  area  is  found 
in  the  Book  Cliffs  district  of  Colorado.  The  Danforth 
Hills  and  Grand  Hogback  area  covers  approximately 
375  square  miles.  This  district  extends  from  Moffat 
County,  through  Rio  Blanco  and  into  Garfield  County. 
The  Deep  Creek  coal  field  is  on  Upper  Deer  Creek  west 
of  Vernal,  Utah,  and  north  of  Fort  Duchesne,  in  the 
same  state. 

The  Black  Tail  Mountain  field  only  awaits  trans- 
portation facilities  for  its  development.  This  area, 
according  to  state  data,  is  approximately  150  square 
miles  in  area  and  contains  a  tonnage  estimated  at 
1,8.57,600,000.  The  Deep  Creek  field  will  yield  35,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal. 

The  new  cut-off  will  replace  a  line  32.62  miles  long 
by  one  of  only  9.32  miles.  That,  however,  is  not  its 
chief  merit.  The  original  line  had  a  grade  equivalent 
to  4  per  cent  for  26.89  miles  of  the  32.62  miles  of  its 
length.  The  tunnel  will  be  nearly  level  and  will  be 
only  6.03  miles  long.  The  approaches  to  be  built  to 
the  tunnel  site  will  be  at  one  end  only  1.96  miles  and  at 
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SHOWS  PROPOSED  TUNNEL  AND  ITS  CONNECTIONS 
Also  the  old  winding-  road  to  the  north,  wbirh  looks  more  like 
a  contour  or  stream  line  than  a  working  railroad.  Note  the  loop, 
however  at  a  place  of  that  name  where  only  by  crossmg  oyer 
itself  could  the  heights  aimed  at  be  attained.  The  highest  point 
on  the  railroad.  Corona,  is  11.660  ft.,  or  1,100  ft.  over  two  miles 
high.  Mont  Blanc  i.s  only  15,700  ft.  high,  or  a  trifle  over  4,000  ft. 
above  the  railroad  in  Rollins  Pass. 

the  other  1.31  miles  long,  and  the  grade  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  2  per  cent.  The  heavy  grade,  the  immense 
snowfalls  and  slides  and  the  irregular  alignment  have 
made  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  R.R.  extremely  hard  to 
operate.  In  consequence  the  coal  fields  that  it  taps 
have  been  practically  shut  off  from  the  market  and 
the  road  has  been  principally  operated  for  its  remark- 
able scenic  value.  With  the  tunnel  built  the  road 
doubtless  will  have  a  large  coal  traffic. 


Coal  Cutter  Having  Variable-Speed  Drive 
Cuts  Seam  with  Controller  Wide  Open 

IN  ORDER  to  enable  a  coal-cutting  machine  to  make 
speed  wherever  conditions  favor  it,  a  cutter  of  new 
design  was  built  by  the  Goodman  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  in  March,  1920,  was  set  to  work.  It  was  dubbed 
the  universal  control  shortwall  cutter.  Since  then 
this  company  has  placed  several  of  these  machines  in 
numerous  operations  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  machine  both  rope  drums  have  duplicate  func- 
tions. Either  drum  may  be  driven  by  power,  but  not 
both  simultaneously.  Both  of  these  rope  drums  have 
two  speeds,  high  and  low,  the  high  speed  being  seven 
teen  times  the  low  speed.  Both  the  high  and  low  speeds 
of  both  drums  are  provided  by  a  variable-feed  drive 
and  are  thereby  under  perfect  control.  On  either  high 
or  low  gear  the  working  speeds  may  be  varied  to 
exactly  suit  existing  conditions — that  is,  they  may  be 
made  anywhere  from  nothing  to  full-gear  speed. 

The  variable  control  of  the  feed  may  be  used  for 
sumping  with  the  right-hand  rope  and  for  the  run- 
ning cut  with  the  left-hand  rope.  All  movements  of 
the  machine  may  also  be  made  under  this  same  vari- 
able-speed control.    This  speed  variation  renders  it  pos- 


sible to  operate  the  motor  with  the  controller  always 
fully  open,  the  resistance  being  used  only  in  starting. 
Sumping  and  running  cuts  are  practically  one  continu- 
ous operation. 

Sumping  may  be  accomplished  with  the  right-hand 
rope  on  controlled  low  speed.  When  this  sumping  cut 
is  finished,  the  power  is  thrown  to  the  left-hand  rope 
and  immediately  without  shifting  jacks  or  ropes,  the 
machine  begins  to  cut  across  the  face.  Low  speed  is 
used  in  sumping  and  on  the  running  cuts.  It  is  so 
geared  as  to  give  a  catting  speed  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular mining  conditions  under  which  the  machine  is 
to  operate.  There  are  places,  however,  even  in  mines 
which  are  regarded  as  having  uniform  conditions, 
where  unusual  cutting  is  sometimes  encountered.  For 
such  places  the  feed  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  vari- 
able-speed control. 

Brief  Pause  Between  Sump  and  Shortwall  Cut 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  speed  is  regulated  in  a  man- 
ner essentially  automatic,  for  by  adjusting  the  friction 
control  just  tight  enough  under  normal  conditions  to 
pull  the  machine  at  full-gear  speed  the  feed  will  auto- 
matically slow  down  when  hard  cutting  is  encountered. 
Then  when  the  cutting  becomes  normal  again  the 
proper  full-gear  feed  will  automatically  be  resumed- 

The  interval  between  the  finish  of  the  sumping  cut 
and  the  beginning  of  the  running  cut  is  negligible,  for 
after  sumping  with  the  right-hand  rope  the  friction 
control  of  the  variable-speed  drive  is  loosened,  the 
power  shift  lever  is  reversed  and  the  friction  control 
again  is  tightened  so  as  to  start  the  running  cut  with 
the  left-hand  rope.  The  controller  is  not  touched  dur- 
ing this  operation  and  the  motor  continues  running  at 
full  no-load  speed. 

In  all  movements  of  the  machine  within  the  working 
room  from  the  time  when  unloading  is  started  till  the 
time  when  the  machine  is  reloaded  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  variable-speed  control,  yet  every  operation  or 
movement  dependent  upon  the  ropes  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  variable-speed  drive.  Consequently  the 
motor  always  runs  on  an  open  controller.  This  effects 
important  savings  in  power,  otherwise  lost  in  the  re- 
sistance. It  also  increases  the  life  of  the  resistance 
and  reduces  the  frequency  with  which  controller  con- 
tacts are  burned  out. 

This  type  of  control  renders  possible  the  use  of  both 
ropes  in  a  natural  and  time-saving  manner.  Each  is 
unwound  from  a  drum  for  the  first  jack  setting.    When 


Beginning 
a  Cut 

Machine  sumping  in 
at  the  face  of  a 
room,  the  pull  of 
the  lead  rope  serv- 
ing to  swing  the 
cutter  around  as  it 
advances  under  the 
coal.  Note  position 
of  the  machine  in 
respect  to  the  coal 
face.  The  chain 
guard  retreats  as 
the  chain  cuts  its 
way  into  the  solid 
coal,  so  that  pro- 
tection becomes 
unnecessary. 
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Ending  a  Cut 

The  foi'mer  lead 
rope  is  now  a  tail 
rope  lidding  the 
cutter  in  proper 
position  while  it 
completes  its  short- 
wall  cut.  Naturally 
the  speed  with 
which  the  machine 
is  required  to  travel 
varies  from  the 
s  u  m  p  i  n  s  to  tlie 
shortwall  position 
and  according  to 
the  the  resistance 
of  the  coal  to  be 
cut.  The  speed  of 
travel  may  vary 
considerably  yet  no 
electric  control  is 
needed  to  permit  of 
sucli  wide  varia- 
tions. Where  the 
work  is  easy  the 
speed  is  rapid  and 
where  hard  the 
speed  is  slow. 
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the  right-hand  rope  is  wound  up  in  sumping,  it  is  ready 
for  use  as  a  tail-rope  on  the  running  cut.  On  the 
completion  of  the  cut  across  the  face  an  ample  length 
of  this  rope  is  unwound  for  the  reloading  operation. 
When  the  machine  has  been  loaded  the  right-hand  rope 
is  completely  wound  upon  its  drum;  the  left-hand  rope 
is  almost  completely  wound  up  at  the  completion  of  the 
face  cut. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  injuring  the  machine  or  of 
breaking  the  rope  by  simultaneous  application  of  the 
power  to  both  drums,  for  the  power  shift  releases  one 
drum  before  it  engages  the  other. 

While  the  Universal  shortwall  machine  retains  all  the 
merits  of  the  standard  undercutter  that  have  been  de- 
veloped during  the  past  decade,  it  extends  and  dupli- 
cates features  of  the  older  one  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obtain  more  production  with  less  effort.  Various  de- 
tails have  been  given  increased  strength  in  order  to 
meet  the  greater  stresses  imposed  by  the  faster  work 
made  possible  by  the  new  type  of  control. 

The  new  machine  may  be  motored  and  equipped  to 


cover  the  entire  range  of  power  requirements  and 
physical  conditions  encountered.  Either  direct  or  alter- 
nating current  in  all  mining  voltages  may  be  used  in 
35-  to  50-hp.  motors.  These  latter  may  be  either  open  or 
inclosed.  The  truck  may  be  made  standard,  of  the  low 
type  or  provided  with  a  turntable.  Various  lengths  of 
cutter  bars  also  may  be  employed,  while  the  rate  of 
full-gear  feed  may  be  made  suitable  to  the  coal  and 
the  nature  of  the  cutting. 

A  guard  for  the  cutting  chain  also  is  provided.  This 
telescopes  into  the  base  of  the  machine  as  it  makes  its 
sumping  cut  into  the  coal.  A  tilting  shoe  is  also  placed 
across  the  base  for  guiding  the  machine  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  follow  a  rolling  bottom  and  avoid  unduly  hard  places. 
This  undercutter  is  provided  also  with  rear  and  side 
openings  for  clearance  of  the  cuttings.  It  is  fitted  with 
the  usual  four-point  drum  type  of  controller. 

Because  of  its  general  design  and  the  nature  of  the 
control  employed  this  machine  has  been  likened  to  a 
two-armed  worker  whose  right  and  left  hand  are  of 
equal  power  and  deftness. 


U.  S.  Government  Is  Training  130,000  War 
Veterans  in  Trades  and  Professions 

WITH  more  than  130,000  students  enrolled,  the  U.  S. 
Government  is  conducting  the  largest  trade  and  indus- 
trial school  in  the  world.  This  "school"  is  the  rehabilitation 
division  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  through 
which  the  government  is  training  these  veterans  in  a  trade, 
industry,  profession,  business  or  in  agriculture. 

The  instruction  in  these  vocations  is  furnished  in  leading 
colleges,  technical  schools,  commercial  schools  as  well  as  in 
business  establishments,  shops  and  on  farms.  These  men 
are  in  training  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  every  large 
city  in  the  country.  In  all  the  large  industrial  centers  these 
men  who  have  received  this  intensive  training  from  the 
government  are  available  for  positions.  Every  vocation  is 
represented  and  any  employer  who  needs  additional  person- 
nel will  be  furnished  such  personnel  from  his  vicinity  in 
short  time  by  notifying  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  Not  only  is 
this  personnel  trained  in  the  best  schools  available  but  they 
have  also  received  practical  instruction  on  the  job  in  indus- 
trial establishments  and  in  shops. 

These  men  are  not  permitted  to  terminate  their  training 
until  the  bureau  is  assured  that  they  are  skilled  workmen 
and  capable  of  carrying  on  in  the  vocation  for  which  they 


are  trained,  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commercial, 
industrial  and  agricultural  world.  The  courses  of  instruc- 
tion vary  in  length  from  one  year  to  four  years  while  the 
average  length  of  a  course  is  two  years. 

The  impression  that  the  majority  of  men  who  are 
receiving  vocational  training  suffer  from  amputations  is 
erroneous,  as  statistics  compiled  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
show  that  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  men  in  training  suffer 
from  amputations.  The  other  98  per  cent  have  disabilities 
such  as  shrapnel  and  gun-shot  wounds  and  other  disabilities 
to  which  the  civilian  population  is  subject,  such  as  heart 
trouble,  bronchial  diseases  and  minor  disabilities.  These 
men,  however,  are  not  permitted  to  select  courses  of  train- 
ing in  which  their  disabilities  will  be  a  handicap  or  interfere 
in  any  way.  Those  persons  who  have  tuberculosis  are  not 
permitted  to  take  vocational  training  until  the  tuberculosis 
is  arrested  or  inactive.  The  disabilities  of  the  majority  of 
the  vocational  students  are  not  noticeable  and  in  no  way 
prevent  them  from  successfully  competing  with  civilian 
workers  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  UNiaiAD  are  the  easy  prey  of  the  Red. — Columbia 
Record. 


Luckily  for  the  public,  neither  capital  nor  labor  is  so 
inhuman  as  the  other  says  it  is. — Boston  Herald, 


Edited 
James  T.Beari 

Need  of  the  Certification  of  Shotfirers  in  the 
Practice  of  Coal  Mining 

Evident  Intention  of  the  Law  to  Insure  Safety  of  Mine 
Workers  —  Foremen  Held  Responsible  Though  Not  Rightly 
Blamable  —  Law  Weak  in  Relation  to  Shotfiring  in  Mines 


IN  almost  every  issue  of  Coal  Age 
for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years 
there  has  appeared  a  letter,  from  one 
or  another  of  its  many  correspondents, 
discussing  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
use  of  explosives  in  coal  mines. 

Of  late,  the  opinion  of  those  partici- 
pating in  this  discussion  seems  to  have 
crystallized  into  the  conviction  that,  un- 
til the  law  provides  for  the  examination 
and  certification  of  shotfirers  and  their 
employment  in  every  mine,  there  is 
little  hope  of  lessening  the  frequency 
of  accidents  due  to  blasting. 

That  the  intention  of  the  law  makers 
was  to  insure  increased  safety  in  the 
use  of  explosives,  by  forbidding  the 
employment  of  incompetent  men  to  fire 
shots,  is  evident  from  the  following 
clause  of  the  bituminous  law,  which 
reads:  "Only  competent  persons  who 
have  the  necessary  training  and  skill, 
and  who  have  been  properly  instructed 
in  the  work  and  duly  authorized  by  the 
mJne  foreman  shall  be  allowed  to  fire 
shots  electrically  in  any  mine."  (Art. 
11,  Rule  89.) 

It  is  not  evident,  however,  that  this 
intention  is  fully  carried  out.  While 
the  law  stipulates  the  condition  under 
which  shotfirers  shall  be  employed  and 
states  their  qualifications  and  duties,  it 
fails  to  specify  the  degree  of  skill  and 
nature  of  the  training  required.  In- 
stead, it  places  the  whole  responsibility 
of  determining  the  competency  of  shot- 
firers on  the  mine  foreman. 

The  Foreman  Responsible 

Of  course,  the  mine  foreman  is  not 
to  blame  for  the  burden  imposed  on 
him  by  the-law,  nor  for  the  failure  of  a 
shotfirer  in  performing  his  duties.  Yet 
he  is  held  responsible  by  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  daily  output  of  the 
mine.  Any  falling  off  in  the  daily  ton- 
nage is  a  reflection  on  the  foreman. 

As  was  once  remarked  by  a  corre- 
spondent, the  foreman  must  often  take 
chances  that  would  make  a  superin- 
tendent's hair  stand  on  end  when  a 
shotfirer  fails  to  report  for  work.  He 
is  forced  to  employ  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  con- 
siders himself  fortunate  if  he  can  find 
a   substitute. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  men  to  un- 
dertake work  requiring  the  handling  of 
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explosives.  The  pungent  quality  of  the 
smoke  and  gases  produced  in  blasting, 
so  affects  a  man  unaccustomed  to  the 
work  that  he  is  generally  laid  up  the 
following  day  with  a  severe  headache 
and  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  which  makes 
Him  reluctant  to  endure  the  ordeal  a 
second  time. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  and  make 
the  work  safer,  many  coal  companies 
impose  the  work  of  shotfiring  on  their 
assistant  mine  foremen;  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  any  additional 
safety  gained  in  the  assistant's  capacity 
as  a  shotfirer  was  lost  in  his  capacity 
as  an  assistant.  The  duties  of  shot- 
firing  exacted  too  much  time  and  in- 
fringed on  the  attention  that  should  be 
given  to  supervising  the  miners.  For 
this  reason,  the  practice  was  largely 
discontinued. 

Where  the  Shotfiring  Law  Is  Not 
Sufficiently  Adequate 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  shotfiring,  work 
a  hardship  on  the  men,  the  mine  fore- 
men, and  on  employers  alike  and  that, 
instead  of  giving  assurance  of  safety, 
the  present  law  is  a  source  of  weakness 
from  which  arise  the  majority  of  ac- 
cidents that  occur  in  the  handling  and 
use  of  explosives.  The  law,  in  this  re- 
spect is  fundamentally  weak,  as  I  will 
try  to   show. 

From  the  law  we  learn  that  a  shot- 
firer must  have  ability  to  examine  for 
and  detect,  by  means  of  his  safety 
lamp,  the  presence  of  explosive  gas  in 
working  places.  Whether  the  ability 
of  a  shotfirer  to  examine  for  gas  and 
to  determine  the  safe  condition  of  his 
lamp  must  be  equal  to  that  of  a  fire- 
boss  the  law  does  not  say.  But  com- 
mon sense  demands  that  it  must  be  so, 
since  safety  depends  on  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  a  shotfirer,  in  the 
examination  of  a  working  place  before 
firing  a  shot  therein. 

Mistakes  in  judgment,  carelessness, 
and  haste  may  prove  costly,  and  these 
cannot  be  repeated  with  impunity  in 
the  presence  of  a  dust-laden  atmos- 
phere containing  even  a  small  percent- 
age of  explosive  gas.  The  shotfirer 
must  be  able  to  judge  and  determine 
whether  holes  are  properly  placed,  and 
must    refuse    to    charge    any    that    are 


not.  He  must  also  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  existing  in  thin  pillars, 
bad  roof,  dusty  atmospheric  condition, 
improper  timbering,  and  other  physical 
conditions. 

The  law  further  states  that  a  shot- 
firer must  be  able  to  speak  English. 
Why  not,  also,  read  English?  In  work 
of  this  nature,  much  will  depend  on 
a  shotfirer  being  able  to  read  and  in- 
form himself  regarding  those  provisions 
of  the  law  that  relate  to  his  work  and 
duties.  He  should  read  the  yearly  re- 
ports of  mine  inspectors,  detailing  at 
length  the  accidents  resulting  from  the 
use  of  explosives  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  occur. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Publications 

Bulletin  17  and  Miners'  Circular  No. 
7,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  con- 
tain many  facts  relating  exclusively  to 
explosives,  and  published  for  the  use 
of  shotfirers  and  mine  officials.  From 
these  and  other  books  one  learns  how 
to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  ex- 
plosives; what  constitutes  the  deter- 
mining factor  of  choice;  what  strength 
of  detonators  to  use;  the  proper  ratio 
between  the  length  of  the  charge  and 
the  depth  of  the  stemming;  the  maxi- 
mum charge  limit;  the  danger  of  firing 
two  or  more  shots  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  working  place;  and  other 
equally  important  facts. 

Concerning  these  facts  the  law  gives 
no  information.  If  these  books  be  re- 
garded as  supplementing  our  mining 
laws,  the  shothrer  who  cannot  read  is  a 
constant  menace  to  life  and  property 
when  on  duty  in  the  mine.  It  is  in 
raising  not  lowering  standards  of  com- 
petency that  the  path  to  safety  lies. 

Again,  the  law  mentions  no  qualifica- 
tions as  to  citizenship  on  the  part  of  a 
shotfirer  and  yet,  in  every  other  field 
of  endeavor  where  the  welfare  and  the 
lives  of  many  are  dependent  on  the 
judgment  and  the  work  of  a  few,  cit- 
izenship, character,  age,  skill,  and  ex- 
perience are  fundamental  requirements. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  immediate 
qualifications  of  competency  that  should 
be  required  by  law  of  every  shotfirer, 
before  he  is  permitted  to  be  employed 
in  that  capacity.  Too  often,  however, 
as  our  own  experience  has  taught  us,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  have  laws  enacted 
to  meet  even  an  urgent  popular  de- 
mand. However,  pending  our  efforts 
to  secure  legislation  insuring  the  ex- 
amination and  certification  of  shotfirers, 
the  plan  might  be  tried  that  has  worked 
well  in  other  activities  of  mining; 
namely,  undertaking  first-aid  and  mine- 
rescue  work. 

For     this     commendable     work     the 
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Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  only  trained 
thousands  of  men,  but  has  prepared 
textbooks  for  those  taking  these 
courses.  For  the  work  of  training  shot- 
firers  the  means  are  already  provided. 
Numerous  textbooks  on  explosives  and 
blasting,  prepared  by  some  of  the  Bu- 
reau's engineers  have  been  in  existence 
for  several  years. 

All  other  necessary  equipment  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bureau;  and  it  has 
in  its  employ  experienced  lecturers  and 
demonstrators  who  could,  in  this  as  in 
other  fields  of  mining,  by  means  of 
short  intensive  courses  in  the  different 
branches  of  shot-firing,  instruct  and 
train  within  a  short  time  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  meet  the  present 
urgent  demand  for  competent  men. 

There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  this  plan;  but  its  dis- 
cussion, in  the  columns  of  Coal  Age, 
may  lead  to  the  removal  of  these  dif- 
ficulties or  to  the  suggestion  and 
adoption  of  a  simpler  and  better  plan. 
Alexander  Waugh. 

Finleyville,  Pa. 


Things  That  Are  Wrong 

Recent  mine  disasters  call  attention  to 
need  of  greater  care  in  various  ways 
— Mining  laws  often  not  progressive 
— Lack  of  sufficient  co-operation 
among  mine  officials  a  cause  of 
danger. 

THE  columns  of  Coal  Age  have  re- 
cently cited  instances  of  disasters 
that  have  caused  the  death  of  twenty- 
five  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  nine  in 
Kentucky  mines.  The  records  of  these 
happenings  cause  us  to  think,  with 
deep  regret,  how  such  disasters  might 
have  been  avoided  and  lives  saved. 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  brief  article  in 
Coal  Age,  I  stated  that  most  of  these 
accidents  in  mining  were  the  result^of 
criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of 
someone.  I  want,  now,  to  emphasize 
that  remark  without  attempting  to 
place  the  blame  on  any  particular  per- 
son but,  rather,  on  the  permitting  of 
customs  and  methods  that  can  and 
ought  to  be  improved. 

Seek  to  Eliminate  D>ngers 

My  thought  is  that  when  we  give 
more  attention  to  eliminate  customs 
and  methods  that  are  dangerous,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  is  wrong  in 
our  present  system,  and  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  improve  conditions  and 
insure  safety  in  the  mines,  we  will 
abandon  the  prevailing  idea  that  mine 
disasters  are  a  "part  and  parcel  of  the 
industry." 

We  will  find  there  are  several  causes 
that  lead  to  unsafe  conditions  and  must 
be  removed  before  we  can  guarantee 
safety  in  mining.  Allow  me  to  mention 
one  or  two  things  that,  to  my  mind,  are 
wrong  and  should  be  remedied  in  the 
interest  of  safety. 

One  point  has  reference  to  the  Bitu- 
minous Mine  Law  of  this  state,  relating 
to  the  required  qualifications  of  certi- 
fied mine  foremen.  The  law  states  that 
candidates  for  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency must  have   five   years'   experi- 


ence, "as  miners  or  mining  engineers 
or  men  of  general  work  inside  of  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania."  (Art.  24, 
sec.  4). 

Now,  why  does  the  law  restrict  the 
experience  to  that  acquired  in  the 
mines  of  this  state.  Let  some  man  who 
is  fully  qualified  in  mining  matters 
come  from  another  state  where  he  may 
have  served  as  mine  inspector,  or  held 
a  responsible  position  in  mining,  a 
number  of  years,  and  we  are  ready  to 
crucify  him. 

Law  Fails  to  Recognize  Experience 
Gained  in  Other  States 

Before  such  a  man  can  become  eligi- 
ble to  a  mine-foreman's  position,  or 
even  hold  the  position  of  fireboss,  he 
must  serve  at  least  five  years  in  a 
Pennsylvania  mine,  unless  he  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  considered,  by  some 
operator,  as  equally  competent  with  a 
certified  man  and  is  appointed  to  one  of 
these  positions  under  the  revised  certif- 
icate law. 

Our  law,  in  this  regard,  does  not  ap- 
peal to  me  as  progressive.  It  does  not 
recognize  the  value  of  men  whose  ex- 
perience has  been  gained  in  other  fields. 
A  man  may  hold  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency in  another  state,  but  it  becomes 
of  no  value  to  him  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  tendency  is  to  keep  many  experi- 
enced men  from  seeking  positions  in 
the  state. 

Another  condition  that  invites  dis- 
aster in  mines  but  one  over  which  we 
have  less  control,  is  the  habit  that 
prevails  very  widely  among  miners  of 
considering  themselves  as  good  as  the 
mine  foreman  over  them.  A  large 
number  of  miners  think  they  know 
better  than  the  boss  and  are  prone  to 
disobey  the  instructions  given  them. 

Mine  Officials  Must  Co-operate 

The  same  is  true  of  some  underoffi- 
cials,  assistant  foremen  and  firebosses. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  lack  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  these  men. 
They  are  what  I  call  "knockers."  Many 
a  time  I  have  heard  an  assistant  fore- 
man speak  of  his  superior  in  office,  in  a 
manner  to  show  that  he  was  an  assist- 
ant only  in  name. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  mine  disasters, 
there  must  be  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  all  mine  officials  and  the  men;  all 
must  pull  together.  Let  no  one  aspire 
to  a  position  that  he  is  not  competent 
to  fill.  He  will  only  injure  himself  and 
endanger  the  mine  in  his  charge. 

In  our  mines,  we  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  air  for  ventilation  and  when- 
ever I  hear  of  a  mine  explosion  I  can- 
not but  think  that  the  lack  of  proper 
ventilation  was  the  real  cause.  Per- 
haps, the  plan  may  have  been  good  but 
the  circulation  not  properly  carried  out 
by  all  concerned. 

Some  one  asked  me  not  long  ago 
what  was  the  meaning  of  "Safety 
First."  My  reply  was,  "The  practice 
of  Safety  First  involves  being  sure  be- 
fore you  act."  Let  these  oft-repeated 
reports  of  mine  explosions  warn  each 
of  us  that  we  must  take  time  to  con- 
sider what  it  means  to  be  safe. 

Parnassus,  Pa.  C.  W.  Atkins. 


Foreman  Supreme  in  the  Mine 

Room  for  improvement  in  mine  fore- 
men —  Lack  of  early  education  a 
handicap — Authority  supreme  below 
the  grassroots. 

MANY  interesting  points  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  letters  refer- 
ring to  the  relation  of  the  mine  fore- 
man to  his  superintendent.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  discussion  points  to  an  in- 
creased interest  in  progressive  manage- 
ment in  mining. 

In  these  days  when  the  demand  for 
coal  is  slack  and  the  high  prices  paid 
for  mining  and  mine  supplies  leaves  but 
little,  if  any,  margin  above  the  cost 
of  production,  the  question  of  progres- 
sive   management    is    most    important. 

Room  for  Improvement,  Because  of 
Handicap  of  Most  Foremen 

I  quite  agree  with  a  former  writer 
in  Coai  Age,  who  expressed  the  idea 
that  mine  officials  compared  favorably 
with  those  in  other  industries.  Still,  I 
believe  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
The  question  in  my  mind  is:  Where  a 
mine  official  is  not  progressive,  how  can 
he  be  made  so? 

Speaking  of  the  mine  foreman,  he 
is  the  man  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  the  mine.  To  my  mind, 
take  them  as  a  class,  mine  foremen  are 
sadly  handicapped  in  more  ways  than 
one.  On  this  account,  we  must  not 
blame  a  foreman  too  harshly  if  he  ap- 
pers  narrow  minded  or  set  in  his  way 
when  he  believes  it  is  right. 

As  we  all  know,  most  mine  foremen 
entered  the  mines  as  trapper  boys,  or 
as  helpers  for  their  fathers  or  older 
brothers,  at  an  early  age.  For  this 
reason,  the  education  of  the  average 
foreman,  today,   is   limited. 

Again,  we  know  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  these  officials  are  overworked. 
In  their  desire  to  produce  a  large  out- 
put of  coal  at  a  low  cost,  they  are 
assuming  heavy  burdens  that  demand 
their  time,  night  and  day,  with  little 
cessation   or  relief. 

Foreman  a  Superman 

Not  only  must  the  foreman  of  a 
large  mine  watch  the  ventilation  and 
oversee  the  men  working  in  their  places; 
but  he  must  plan  for  the  future,  study 
the  development  of  the  mine,  foresee 
the  troubles  that  are  in  store  for  any 
lack  of  watchcare  or  judgment  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  his  assistant.  Were 
he  not  a  superman  and  ambitious  to 
make  good  for  his  company,  the  mine 
foreman  would  break  down  under  his 
burden. 

With  another  writer,  I  hold  that  the 
authority  of  a  mine  foreman  should  be 
supreme  underground;  or  as  someone 
has  put  it,  "supreme  below  the  grass- 
roots." If  the  foreman  is  not  big 
enough  to  wield  this  authority  get 
some   one   who    is. 

Being  in  charge  of  all  labor  in  the 
mine,  the  foreman  should  be  left  alone 
in  dealing  with  his  men.  Being  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  daily  out- 
put of  coal,  he  should  have  unlimited 
control   of  all   operations   underground. 
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When  it  is  found  he  does  not  fill  the 
bill  get  some  one  who  will;  but  give 
him  evei-y  chance  and  do  not  judge 
his  failures   harshly. 

There  are,  I  regret  to  say,  instances 
of  where  mine  foremen  show  a  lack  of 
interest  in  their  work.  A  foreman  may 
assume  a  wrong  attitude  toward  his 
men,  or  display  a  want  of  tact  and  fail 
to  get  the  work  out  of  them  for  which 
they  are  paid.  There  are  foremen  who 
will  lose  their  temper  and  bawl  men  out 
when  something  goes  wrong;  though 
the  chances  are  the  foreman  is  him- 
self to  blame  for  not  giving  the  men 
the  necessary  instructions  or  providing 
proper  tools  and  supplies  for  their  work. 

Must  Inspire  His  Men 

By  reason,  or  cajolery  if  necessary, 
the  foreman  must  inspire  his  men  with 
action.  He  must  know  what  he  wants 
a  man  to  do,  and  tell  him  how  the 
work  can  be  best  performed,  so  that 
the  man  will  labor  intelligently  and 
show  a  greater  willingness  to  obey  his 
instructions. 

Leadership  requires  personality,  pa- 
tience and  tact,  together  with  regard 
for  the  well-being  of  one's  men.  More 
than  anything  else,  there  is  required  a 
good  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
willingness  to  put  oneself  in  the  other 
man's  place;  in  other  words,  to  view 
things  from   his    standpoint. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  closing,  that  a 
practical  mining  experience  of,  at  least 
five  years,  I  believe  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  man  is  able  to  properly  direct 
others  in  that  work.  There  must  be  co- 
operation between  all  mine  officials; 
although,  as  I  said  before,  the  fore- 
man's authority  underground  must  be 
supreme,  provided  his  qualities  come  up 
to  the  standard, 

Altoona,  Ala.  John  W.  Jones 


Reasons  Why  It  Is  Safer  to  Seal 
Abandoned  Areas 

Cause  for  alarm  ivhen  large  abandoned 
areas  are  left  open  —  Accumulated 
gases  may  explain  many  mine  ex- 
plosions. 

ONE  writer,  in  Coal  Age,  has  given 
his  verdict  against  sealing  off  an 
abandoned  area,  chiefly  because  of  the 
liability  of  spontaneous  combustion 
taking  place  owing  to  the  heating  of  the 
gob. 

In  my  experience  where  such  heat- 
ing has  been  observed  on  one  end  of  a 
gob  area  and  the  management  has  de- 
cided to  seal  off"  the  openings  at  that 
point,  the  result  has  been  to  improve 
the  conditions  at  once,  and  no  danger 
has  been  experienced  from  the  cutting 
off  of  the  circulation  by  the  building 
of  the  seals. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  more 
cause  for  alarm  when  a  large  aban- 
doned area  is  left  exposed  than  when 
it  is  sealed  off  by  building  good  con- 
crete stoppings  in  all  the  openings.  I 
have  known  of  cases  where  drillholes 
have  been  sunk  from  the  surface  to 
act  as  bleeders;  because  the  manage- 
ment   became    alarmed    in    regard    to 


what  mif,?it  be  the  condition  existing 
behind  the   seals. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  may 
result  from  a  slight  explosion  taking 
place  in  the  live  workings  lying  beyond 
a  large  abandoned  area  that  has  been 
left  unsealed.  The  condition  of  this 
area  in  respect  to  gas  and  dust  may 
be  such  as  to  greatly  augment  the 
force  of  the  explosion,  -  which  would 
otherwise  be  only  a  local  affair  but  is 
now  extended  throughout  the  mine. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  may  have  oc- 
curred in  some  of  our  large  explosions, 
in  the  past,  and  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  sealing  off  such  areas  and  allowing 
no  connection  between  them  and  the 
live  workings.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  sealing  off  of  many 
large  abandoned  areas,  in  our  Penn- 
sylvania mines,  would  be  a  step  taken 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  sealing  off  of  these  areas  would 
not  only  reduce  the  liability  to  extend- 
ing a  local  explosion  of  gas  or  dust 
throughout  the   mine;    but  would  have 


the  effect  of  assisting  the  ventilation 
of  the  live  workings,  by  confining  thu 
air  current  to  the  proper  roads  and 
air-courses.  Less  power  would  then 
be  required  to  produce  the  same  air, 
which  would  mean  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  the  cost-sheet. 

In  many  instances,  there  are  head- 
ings that  act  as  bleeders  of  old  gobs, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  a  few 
seals  to  prevent  this  will  more  than 
offset  the  extra  cost  of  ventilation  in 
such  mines.  Of  course,  during  the 
drawing  back  of  pillars  when  a  gob  is 
in  its  making,  suoh  a  condition  cannot 
be  avoided,  as  the  section  cannot  be 
sealed  until  it  is  finally  abandoned. 

There  are  doubtless  other  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  sealing  off  old  work- 
ings, which  can  only  be  realized  fully 
by  those  who  favor  this  practice.  Al- 
though sealing  is  becoming  more  and 
more  essential  each  day,  there  will  still 
be  those  who  cannot  be  convinced  that 
it  is  the  safest  method  to  pursue. 

Gans,  Pa.  R.  W.  LiGHTBURN. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


Effect  of  Exhausting  or  Blowing  on  Pumping 

Pump  Located  at  Foot  of  Slope  Pitching  30  Deg.^Water 
Gage  1  in.  at  Pump,  on  Intake  When  Fan  Is  Exhausting 
—What    Will   Be    the   Effect  When  Fan  Is  Blowing? 


HERE  is  a  problem  that  I  would 
like  to  see  answered  in  Coal  Age: 

What  is  the  theoretical  lift  of  a 
pump  under  the  following  conditions: 
The  pump  is  located  on  the  intake  air- 
way, 750  ft.  from  the  surface.  The 
sump  is  on  the  return  airway  and  1,200 
ft.  from  the  fan.  The  quantity  of  air 
passing  on  the  intake  when  the  fan  is 
exhausting  is  73,200  cu.ft.  per  min., 
while  the  quantity  measured  on  the 
return  is  76,800  cu.ft.  per  min.  These 
measurements  are  taken  on  the  intake 
and  return  airways,  respectively,  at  a 
point  near  the  location  of  the  pump. 
The  water  gage  reads,  one  inch  at  this 
point.  Both  airways  are  10  ft.  high 
and  14  ft.  wide,  being  driven  on  a  slope 
pitching  30  deg.  The  question  I  wish 
to  ask  is.  What  difference  will  it  make 
on  the  lift  of  the  pump  when  the  fan  is 
forcing  or  blowing  air  into  the  mine 
instead  of  exhausting  the  air,  as  at 
present?  Dave  HuntER. 

Washoe,  Mont. 


It  is  impossible  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent judgment  of  the  situation,  in  this 
case,  from  the  description  and  data 
given.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  pump 
is  located  750  ft.  from  the  surface,  as 
measured  on  a  30-deg.  slope,  the  dis- 
charge head  is  one-half  this  amount  or 
375  ft.,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
friction  head  depending  on  the  quantity 
of  water  the  pump  is  to  handle  and  the 


size  of  the  discharge  pipe  reaching 
from  the  pump  to  the  surface. 

From  the  data  given,  however,  there 
is  no  means  of  determining  the  present 
lift  of  the  pump.  The  sump  is  said  to 
be  1,200  ft.  from  the  fan,  supposedly 
located  on  the  surface;  but  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  the  sump  drained  by 
this  pump  is  1,200  —  750  =  450  ft. 
further  down  the  slope,  as  that  would 
far  exceed  the  possible  lift  of  the  pump 
under  any  conditions. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
pump  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
and  the  sump  some  distance  back  in  the 
workings,  at  about  the  same  elevation. 
On  this  assumption,  the  question  is, 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  suction 
lift  of  the  pump  caused  by  changing 
the  circulation  in  the  mine,  from  the 
exhaust  to  the  blowing  system?  In  re- 
ply to  this  question,  the  only  data  of 
value  is  the  statement  that  the  water- 
gage  reading  at  the  pump  is  1  in.  when 
the  fan  is  exhausting. 

Disregarding  the  other  data  as  hav- 
ing little  or  no  bearing  on  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  change,  it  can  be  said 
that,  when  the  fan  is  exhausting,  the 
mine  pressure  (as  indicated  by  the  1 
in.  of  water  gage)  is  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere  and,  when  blowing,  it  will 
be  the  same  above  the  atmosphere. 
This  makes  the  difference  in  pressure, 
2  in.  of  water  gage,  or  2  X  5.2  =  10.4 
lb.  per  sq.ft. 
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Evidently,  the  difference  in  suction 
head,  or  the  lift  of  the  pump  due  to 
this  change,  will  be  the  same  as  the 
difference  in  water-gage  reading,  or  2 
in.  In  other  words,  by  changing  the 
action  of  the  fan,  from  exhausting  to 
blowing,  the  total  head  under  which  the 
pump  must  operate  will  be  decreased 
by  2  in.,  which  is  so  small  relatively  as 
to  be  inappreciable.  The  increased 
mine  pressure  when  the  fan  is  blowing 


acts  to  assist  the  work  of  the  pump,  by 
decreasing  the  effective  head. 

The  given  reading  of  the  barometer 
(25  in.)  would  indicate  that  this  mine 
is  located  at  an  elevation  of  a  little  less 
than  5,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  At  that 
elevation,  the  practical  lift  of  a  pump 
will  not  much  exceed  0.9  x  25  =  22.5 
ft.  The  size  of  the  airways  and  the 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation  have  no 
bearing  on  the  problem. 


Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Miscellaneous  Examination  Questions 

(Aiiswered  by  Request) 


Question — Explain  briefly  two  ivays 
of  opening  a  vertical  seam  of  coal  and 
state,  in  a  few  ivords,  the  general  plan 
by  which  such  a  seam  can  be  ivoiked 
with  safety. 

Answer — As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  a  vertical  coal  seam  can 
be   reached  through  a   rock   slope  and 


cross-tunnel;  or  a  shaft  can  be  sunk  at 
a  short  distance  on  the  side  of  the 
seam  where  the  inclination  approaches 
the  shaft.  At  different  depths,  cross- 
tunnels  are  driven  from  the  shaft  to 
the  seam,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In 
either  case  of  approach,  levels  are 
driven  in  the  seam  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  cross-tunnel.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  coal,  in  each  lift  lying 
above  the  gangway  level,  is  worked  out 
by  driving  chutes  up  from  the  level,  on 
a  proper  loading  angle,  and  upraising 
in  the  seam,  after  the  manner  of  over- 
head stoping.  A  manway  is  maintained, 
by  strong  timbers,  up  one  side  of  each 
chute.  In  cutting  out  the  coal,  the 
miners  stand  on  the  loose  coal  that  is 
permitted  to  fill  the  chute.  This  is 
shown  in  the  small  detailed  section  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  figure. 

Question  —  Explain  how  you  ivoiild 
locate  an  uyiderground  stable,  in  a  shaft 
mine,  atid  ventilate  the  same,  having  in 
mind  the  rescue  of  the  m/ules  in  case 
of  emergency. 

Answer  —  In  order  to  enable  the 
ready  rescue  of  the  mules,  in  a  shaft 
mine,  in  case  of  an  explosion  or  mine 
fire   making   this    necessary,   it    is    im- 


portant to  locate  the  stable  in  close 
proximity  to  a  shaft  or  other  means  of 
egress.  In  the  accompanying  figure, 
the  mine  stables  are  shown  as  located 
close  to  the  shaft  bottom  and  between 
the  main  hoisting  shaft,  which  is  the 
downcast  for  the  mine,  and  the  fan 
s.haft  or  upcast,  the  mine  being  venti- 
lated on  the  exhaust  system.  This 
stable  is  a  wide  opening  driven  between 
the  first  pair  of  south  entries  off  the 
main  heading,  and  the  entries  connect- 
ing the  two  shafts. 

As    shown    in    the    figure,    two    air- 
bridges are  built  where  the  south  en- 

Downcasf  1 1       ,! 
Hoisting    1  ' 
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tries  leave  the  main  headings  (one  pair 
running  east  and  the  other  west),  giv- 
ing to  each  a  separate  air  split.  As  in- 
dicated by  the  arrows,  the  stables  are 
ventilated  by  a  scale  of  air  taken  from 
the  intake  air-course  or  the  1  E-S  entry. 
After  going  through  the  stable,  this 
air  passes  directly  to  the  upcast  shaft 
and  is  carried  out  of  the  mine.  Double 
doors  having  regulator  openings  in  each 
door  are  provided  at  the  return  end  of 
the  stable,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Also, 
double  doors  are  provided  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  hoisting  shaft,  between  the 
main  intake  and  haulage  road  and  the 
main  return  air-course.  Single  doors 
are  shown  in  the  crossover  near  the 
mouth  of  each  pair  of  cross-entries. 

The  stable  and  its  furnishings  are 
constructed  wholly  of  incombustible 
material.  The  floor  is  concrete  and  the 
walls  coated  with  a  good  covering  of 
gunite  and  whitewashed.  The  stable 
is  well  drained.     In  case  of  accident  in 


the  mine,  making  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  mules  for  safety,  they  are  easily  ac- 
cessible from  either  shaft. 

Question  —  Explain  and  show  by 
sketch  how  you  would  timber  a  double 
track  parting  so  as  to  avoid  the  use 
of  center  posts  for  the  support  of  the 
collars  between  the  tracks. 

Answer — Heavy  crossbars  should  be 
used  and  supported  in  hitches  cut  in 
the  rib  on  either  side  of  the  parting, 
provided  the  coal  is  hard  and  will  af- 
ford good  support  to  the  timber.    One 


of  these  hitches  is  cut  large  enough 
to  allow  one  end  of  the  timber  to  be 
inserted  first,  and  the  other  end  is  then 
slid  into  the  hitch  in  the  opposite  rib, 
which  must  be  cut  long  enough  to  per- 
mit this  to  be  done.  When  the  timber 
is  in  position  it  is  securely  wedged  by 
driving  double  wedges  beneath  it,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Question — What  are  the  conditions 
that  suggest  the  driving  of  double 
rooms,  there  beiiig  a  track  on  each  side 
of  each  room,  ivith  the  gob  stored  in  the 
center  betiveen  the  tracks? 

Answer — This  is  a  common  practice 
in  some  districts  where  the  roof  condi- 
tions permit  of  a  wide  opening  and  the 
coal  is  cut  with  machines.  The  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  One  advantage  afforded  is  a 
greater  length  of  breast  to  be  cut  with- 
out moving  the  machine  to  another 
room.     The  width  of  pillar  separating 


the  rooms  is  correspondingly  increased, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  enabling 
the  drawing  back  of  the  pillars  by  ma- 
chines to  better  advantage  than  is  pos- 
sible with  narrower  pillars. 

Under  favorable  conditions  where  the 
roof  pressure  it  not  too  great,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  cut  on  the  end  of  the 
pillar.  The  coal,  after  being  mined,  is 
then  loaded  out  on  the  track  on  each 
side  of  the  pillar,  which  affords  good 
loading  conditions.  Under  less  favor- 
able conditions  the  pillars  must  be  cut 
on  the  ribside,  either  by  slabbing  from 
breakthrough  to  breakthrough,  or  by 
cutting  through  the  pillar  a  few  yards 
back  from  the  end  and  removing  the 
remaining  stump 
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Freight  Loadings  Average  150,000  Cars  Per 
Day  During  Week  Ended  June  3 

LOADING  of  revenue  freight  during  the  weelc  ended 
J  June  3  totaled  750,645  cars,  compared  with  821,121 
cars  during  the  previous  week,  or  a  decrease  of  70,476  cars. 
This  reduction  was  due  to  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  on  May  30.  Comparisons  showed  that  the  average 
daily  loading  during  the  week  of  June  3  was  150,000  cars, 
while  that  for  the  preceding  week  was  137,000  cars.  Com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  the  total  for 
the  week  was  an  increase  of  56,742  cars. 


Coal  loadings  amounted  to  86,626  cars,  a  decrease  of 
4,744  compared  with  the  previous  week  and  a  decrease  of 
49,741  compared  with  the  same  week  last  year.  It  also 
was  a  decrease  of  81,393  compared  with  the  same  week  in 
1920.  Coke,  with  a  total  of  8,927  cars,  showed  an  increase 
of  76  cars  over  the  week  before.  This  also  was  an  increase 
of  4,307  over  the  corresponding  week  in  1921  but  a  decrease 
of   3,066  compared   with   the  corresponding  week   in    1920. 

Cars  idle  because  of  business  conditions  numbered  480,266 
on  May  31,  compared  with  504,702  on  May  23.  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  24,436.  Surplus  coal  cars  in  good  order  numbered 
195,439,  a  reduction  of  13,252  since  May  23.  Surplus  coke 
ears  totaled  5,275,  or  171  less  than  on  May  23. 


Coal  Produced  at  Commercial  Mines  in  the  United  States  in  1920* 


(Excluding  Product  of  Wagon  Mines) 


Loaded  At 

Mines 

For 

Shipment 

State  ( Net  Tons) 

Alabama 14,603,143 

Alaska 58,522 

Arkansas 1,968.916 

California  and  Idaho 208 

Colorado 11.249,746 

Georgia 15,961 

Illinois 82,510.029 

Indiana 27,367,568 

Iowa 6.899.214 

Kansas 5,504,816 

Kentucky 33,334,161 

Maryland 3.887-,333 

Michigan 1,386,686 

Missouri 4,722,598 

Montana 4,079,281 

New  Mexico        3,147,268 

North  Carolina     8,660 

North  Dakota 725,289 

Ohio 41,757,891 

Oklahoma 4,582.437 

Oregon 12,980 

Pennsylvania 

(bituminous)  134,382,063 

South  Dakota     232 

Tennessee 5,979,346 

Texas 1,575,709 

Utah 5,454,967 

Virginia 9,219,622 

Washington 3,466,784 

West  Virginia 83, 1 99,005 

Wyoming 9.258,825 

Total  bituminous 500,359,260 

Pennsylvania 

(anthracite) 76,844.055 

Grand  total 577.203.315 

*  Compiled  by  U.  S.  Geological  Su 


Sold  To 

Local  Trade 

And  Used  By 

Employees 

(Net  Tons) 

352,196 

128 

11,196 

2,540 

450,969 

791 

3,736,533 

988,968 

702,187 

165,162 

1,050,196 

101,311 

13.481 

406,318 

149.816 

43,376 

'144,757 

2,689,011 

53,902 

1,609 

6,139,442 

12,545 

136,423 

5,523 

57,830 

298.973 

87.663 

2,946.638 

121,451 


Used  At 

Mines  For  Made  Into 

Steam  Coke  At  Total 

And  Heat  Mines  Quantity 

(Net  Tons)  (Net  Tons)  (Net  Tons) 

481,727  703,033  16,140,099 

2,461  61,111 

70,484  2,050,596 

5  2,753 

291,522  281,988  12,274,225 

3,600  29,804  50,156 

2,384,331  88,630,893 

734,049  29.090,585 

173.515  7.774.916 

168,430  5,838,408 

697,434  446,971  35,528,762 

41,595  4,030,239 

87,598  1,487,765 

137,649  5,266,565 

174,769  4,403,866 

38,852  453,944  3,683,440 

2,880 11,540 

37,579  .    .    .  907,625 

828,522  767  45,276,191 

193,949  4,830,288 

6,128  20.717 


3,508,576     24,053,766 


159.461 
33.783 
104,819 
103,012 
150,770 
1,035,460 
242,995 


387,583 

1,622,499 

47,876 

2,269.604 


20.870,935  11,895,955 
2,896,502  9.857,692 
23,767,437     21,753,647 


168,083,847 
12,777 
6,585,628 
1,615,015 
6,005,199 
1  1,244,106 
3,753,093 
89,450,707 
9,623,271 

563,734.383 

89,598,249 


Total 

Value 

$58,637,000 

356,000 

9,328,000 

12,000 

42.817,000 

251.000 

273.140.000 

91.784,000 

30,606.000 

22.504.000 

145.929,000 

18,607,000 

7,337,000 

21,747,000 

13,890,000 

13,568,000 

81,000 

2,618,000 

172.236,000 

23,205,000 

93,000 

627,420,000 
46,000 
26.361,000 
6,061,000 
19,350,000 
44,579,000 
14,544,000 
386,900,000 
28,716,000 


$2,102,723,000     $3.73 
434,252,000       4  84 


Average 
^'alue 
Per 

$3.63 
5.82 
4.55 
4.23 
3.49 
5.00 
3.08 
3    16 

3  94 
3.85 

4  10 
4  62 
4  93 
4  13 
3  15 
3.68 
7  04 
2.88 
3.80 


^- Number  of  Employees  - 

^Underground — ■ 
Miners 


Loaders. 
Etc. 
13,647 


7,543 
69 

53,363 

18.593 
7,677 
5,827 

26,006 
3,283 
1,332 
4,842 
2,304 
1,858 
25 
526 

29,938 
4,415 


Others 
6,708 


3.462 

28 

23.630 

8,329 

3,080 

1,762 

14,030 

1,347 

595 

2,023 

1,120 

f,082 

15 

227 

12.124 

2,463 


Surface 
5,185 


10,091 

4,233 

1,148 

1,395 

9,416 

918 

227 

1,973 

780 

798 

10 

357 

8,795 

1,366 


Of  Days 
Total  Worked 
25,540    247 


148 
87,084 
31,155 
11,905 
8.984 
49.452 
5.548 
2.154 
8,838 
4,204 
3,738 


50 

1,110 

50,857 

8,244 


233 

250 
302 
288 
218 


98,540    45,336    30,094   173.970    244 


22 
6,491 
1,882 
2,421 
5,937 
2,387 
50,236 
3,962 

355.660 

63,353 


10 

2,126 

377 

945 

3,457 

1,028 

20.057 

1.447 


47 
11,353 
2,950 
4,504 
14,010 
4,994 
102,950 
7,779 


234 
242 
252 
262 
260 


174,152   109,735   639,547 
37.687    44,015   145,055 


30,608,233  653.332,632   $2,536,975,000  $3.89   419,013   211,839   153,750   784,602 


Coal  Produced  in  the  United  States  in  1920^ 


(In    Net    Tons) 


State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

.\rkansas 

California  and  Idaho . 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Kansas.  .  . 
Kentucky . 
Maryland . 
Michigan . . 


Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 


Loaded 
For 

Shipment 
154,000 

51,000 

i,oo6 
64,  bob 

248,000 
30,000 
82,000 

131,000 
28,000 


Local  Total 
Trade       Quantity 
154,000 


2,000 
'  3,000 

30,000 

12,000 
9,000 
6,000 

31,000 
7,000 
2,000 

14,000 
7,000 


53,000 
4,000 

94,000 
260,000 

39.000 

88,000 
162,000 

35.000 

2,000 

103.000 

10,000 


Value 
$773,000 

264,000 

12,000 

369,000 

1,083,000 

188,000 

419,000 

647,000 

208,000 

9,000 

483,000 

33,000 


Ohi( 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


21.000 

497.000 

18.000 


20,000  41,000 

105,000  602,000 

1,000  19,000 

161,000  2,524,000 

'200  76.800 


134.200 
4,000 

513,000 
6,000 


2.000 
134,500 

4,000 
520,000 

7,000 


106,000 

2,845,000 

90,000 

15,211,600 

417,600 

9,00b 

867,000 

16,000 

3,145,000 

24,000 


Loaded 

At 

Mines 

For 

Shipment 

14,757,143 

58.522 

2,019,916 

208 

11,250,746 

15,961 

82,574,029 

27,615,568 

6.929,214 

5.586,816 

33,465,161 

3,915,333 

1,386,686 

4,811,598 

4,082,281 

3,147,268 

8,660 

746,289 

42,254,891 

4,600,437 

12,980 

136,745.063 

232 

6.055.946 

1.575.709 

5.454.967 

9.353,822 

3.470.784 

83.712.005 

9,264,825 


. Total,  1 

Sold  To 

Local  Trade 

And 

Used  By 

352,196 

128 

13,196 

2,540 

453,969 


al  and  Small  Mines- 


791 

3,766,533 

1.000.968 

711.187 

171.162 

1.081.196 

108.311 

15.481 

420.318 

156.816 

43.376 

164.757 

2.794.011 

54,902 

1,609 

6,300,442 

12,545 

136,623 

5.523 

57,830 

299,273 

87,663 

2,953,638 

122,451 


Used  At 
dines  For 

Steam 

And  Heat 

481,727 

2,461 

70,484 

5 

291,522 

3.600 

2,384,331 

734,049 

173,515 

168,430 

697,434 

41,595 

87.598 

137,649 

174,769 

38.852 

2.880 

37.579 

828.522 

193.949 

6.128 

3,508.576 

159,461 
33,783 
104,819 
103,012 
150,770 
1.035,460 
242,995 


387.583 

1,622,499 

47,876 

2,269.604 


Total 

Quantity 

16,2''4,099 

61.111 

2,103,596 

2,753 

12,278,225 

50,156 

88,724,893 

29.550,585 

7,813,916 

5,926,408 

35.690,762 

4.065,239 

1.489.765 

5,369,565 

4,413,866 

3,683.440 

I  1.540 

948.625 

45.878,101 

4,849,268 

20.717 

170.607.847 

12.777 

6,662.428 

1.615.015 

6.005.199 

11.378.606 

3.757.093 

89.970.707 

9.630.271 


Total 

Value 

$59,410,000 

356.000 

9.592.000 

12.000 

42.829.000 

251.000 

273.509.000 

92.867.000 

30.794.000 

22.923.000 

146.576.000 

18.815,000 

7,346,000 

22.230,000 

13.923.000 

13.568.000 

81.000 

2.724.000 

175.081.000 

23.294.000 

93.000 

642.630,000 

46,000 

26.778.000 

6.062.000 

19.350.000 

45.446.000 

14,560,000 

390,046,000 

28.741.000 


Total  bituminous 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite). 


4,513,800     420,500    4,934.300 


Grand  total 4.513,800 

*  Compiled  by  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


420,500     4,934.300     $27,218,000     581,717,115     24,185,937     21,753,647     30,608,233     658,264,932      $2,564,185,000 
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With  Superior  Product.  Australia  Expects 
To  Recover  Coal  Trade  from  Japan 

By  Randolph  Bedford 

AUSTRALIA'S  export  coal  trade  received  a  shock  from 
the  war  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered,  scarcity  of 
shipping  being  one  contributing  cause  and  the  war  embargo 
on  coal  exports  the  other.  Japan,  with  an  inferior  coal,  has 
obtained  the  trade  which  the  superiority  of  the  Australian 
product  must  soon  recover.  Against  that  a  slackening  factor 
will  be  the  increased  export  of  American  coal  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Chinese  mining. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  New  South 
Wales  coal  is  machine  cut.  There  are  176  electric-  and  air- 
driven  machines  cutting  2,506,000  tons,  according  to  the  last 
yearly  figures  available,  of  which  1,846,000  tons  is  electric- 
machine  cut,  and  660,000  tons  is  cut  by  air-driven  machines. 
About  17,000  men  are  employed  in  these  New  South  Wales 
mines  and  the  number,  as  in  Queensland,  must  increase 
greatly  as  Australian  collieries  win  back  their  Pacific  Ocean 
markets.  Japanese  coal  is  no  longer  cheap,  for  its  poor 
quality  can  never  be  bettered.  It  is  in  shipping  space  that 
Australia  is  poor  and  in  transportation  facilities  America 
and  Japan  are  rich.  A  representative  analysis  of  Maitland 
coal  shows:  Moisture,  2.30  per  cent;  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
35.62  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  58.40  per  cent;  ash,  3.25  per 
cent;  sulphur,  0.42  per  cent.  As  a  sample  of  the  Ipswich 
field,  Queensland,  the  analysis  of  the  Aberdare  seam  may 
be  contrasted.  It  shows:  moisture,  2.2  per  cent;  volatile 
hydrocarbons,  28.4  per  cent;  fixed  carbons,  62.1  per  cent; 
ash,  7.3  per  cent. 

Queensland  Operates  Its  Own  Coal  Mines 

The  State  Government  of  Queensland,  operating,  as  it 
does,  more  than  6,500  miles  of  railway,  is  a  big  coal  user  and 
has  therefore  established  its  ovm  mines.  Of  these,  Baralaba 
is  a  steam  anthracite  of  good  quality  worked  from  a  seam  8 
ft.  in  thickness;  the  Styx  River  seam  is  from  4  to  10  ft. 
in  thickness  and  of  a  quality  that  has  proved  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  Australian  Navy.  The  Bowen  field — also  oper- 
ated by  the  state — will  soon  be  equipped  to  produce  1,000 
tons  daily.  Comparative  analyses  of  these  coals  and  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Ipswich  coals  are: 


Moist- 
ure 
1   0 

Volatile 
Hydro- 
Carbons 
19  9 
23  45 
28.0 
10.  i 
36   1 
23  65 
32  31 
27.0 

Fixed 
Carbons 
66  8 
67.70 
60.7 
74   9 
53  27 
63.98 
53.08 
58.50 

Ash 
12.3 
8.5 
8.3 
10.4 
8.71 
11.66 
12.56 
14.0 

Calorific 
Value, 
B.t.u. 
13,316 

Bowen  Garrick  Seam 

Stj'x  River 

...     0.60 
3  0 

13,973 
13,387 

Baralaba  N  S.W 

New  Castle  coal  measures 

Southern  (N, S.W.)  measures.  ... 
Western  (N.S. W.)  measures     ... 
Ipswich  coal  field,  Queensland. . . 

3.5 

2,1 

...      0.71 

...        2,5 

...      1.50 

13,860 

The  field  of  Blair  Athol  has  but  one  drawback  for  oversea 
shipping,  it  being  240  miles  from  the  riverport  of  Rock- 
hampton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  The  Blair 
Athol  coal  measures  carry  three  profitable  seams — the  top 
or  "Little  Seam"  of  bright  bituminous  coal  7  ft.  in  thickness 
and  one  2-in.  parting  in  the  middle  of  it.  Below  this,  at  a 
depth  varying  from  3  ft.  to  30  ft.,  is  the  Big  Seam,  which 
has  a  maximum  thickness  of  91  ft.  of  clean  coal.  On  the 
southern  edge  of  the  coal  basin  it  is  40  ft.  thick  and  two 
miles  north  it  is  72  ft.  thick  in  the  Newcastle  east  shaft. 

Well-defined  bedding  planes  throughout  the  seam  are  con- 
dusive  to  easy  mining  and  a  characteristic  of  this  seam  is  the 
absence  of  vertical  planes.  It  is  a  strong,  hard  coal  and  re- 
quires explosives;  and  the  seam  produces  a  high  percentage 
of  round  coal. 

The  average  of  fourteen  analyses  taken  by  5-ft.  sections 
through  the  full  seam  and  determined  by  the  Australian 
Naval  Department  showed:  ^Moisture,  9.0  per  cent;  fixed 
carbon,  59.38  per  cent;  volatile  hydrocarbons,  25.26  per  cent; 
ash,  6.32  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.35  per  cent.  The  coal  is  dull 
and  lusterless;  it  is  non-coking,  practically  smokeless  and 
burns  to  a  fine  white  ash  without  clinker.  It  is  hard  and 
friable  and  ships  well. 

The  third  seam  is  35  ft.  below  the  Big  Seam  and  is  7 
ft.  thick,  with  three  small  bands  in  it.     The  present  market 


is  purely  local  and  the  output  about  200  000  tons  a  year. 
While  it  remains  740  miles  from  a  deep-sea  port  it  can  have 
little  efi'ect  on  export  trade  but  a  shorter  railroad  is  pro- 
posed to  meet  a  deep-sea  port  in  150  miles. 

For  value  and  shipping  facility,  however,  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  in  Northeast  Australia  with  the  State  coal  mines 
of  Bowen.  The  port  is  but  18  days  from  San  Francisco  and 
the  low  percentages  of  ash  and  moisture  and  the  high  cali- 
rific  values  stamp  it  as  a  field  that  must  be  a  great  factor  in 
the  industrial  development  of  the  Pacific. 


Harrington  to  Be  President  of  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

JOHN  LYLE  HARRINGTON,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  unanimously  nominated  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  succeeding  Dean 
Dexter  S.  Kimball,  of  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Harrington 
headed  the  ticket  selected  by  the  nominating  committee  of 
the  society,  whose  report  was  presented  at  the  spring  meet- 
ing held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  8  to  11.  Mr.  Harrington  is  a 
consulting  engineer  of  national  reputation  and  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Harrington,  Howard  &  Ash.  Mr.  Harrington 
and  the  other  officers  named  will  be  elected  by  mail  ballot  of 
the  society's  membership  and  will  take  office  at  the  close  of 
the  next  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City  in  December. 


JOHN   I.YLE  HARRINGTON 

Mr.  Harrington's  nomination  as  president  is  subject  to  the  out- 
come of  a  letter  ballot  but  nomination  usually  is  regarded  as 
tantamount  to  an  election.  Next  December  Mr.  Harrington  will 
be  announced  president  unless  an  extraordinary  number  of  mem- 
bers write  the  name  of  a  dark  horse  on  the  vacant  space  in  their 
ballots. 

Vice-presidents  of  the  society  were  chosen  as  follows: 
W.  S.  Finlay,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  American  Water 
Works  &  Electric  Co.,  New  York;  William  H.  Kenerson, 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Earl  F.  Scott,  president  and  manager  of 
Earl  F.  Scott  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  H.  H.  Vaughan,  con- 
sulting engineer,  of  Montreal,  Can.,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  L.  W.  Strothn  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

These  managers  were  selected:  A.  G.  Christie,  associate 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md.;  James  H.  Herron,  president  of  the 
James  H.  Herron  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Roy  V.  Wright, 
editorial  department  of  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Wiley,  president  of  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  continued  as  treasurer  and  the  following  will 
serve  as  delegates   to  the   American   Engineering   Council: 
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John  Lyle  Harrington,  chairman;  L.  P.  Alford,  editor  of 
Management  Engineering,  New  York;  A.  M.  Greene,  Jr., 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Fred  J.  Miller,  consulting  engineer. 
New  York;  Max  Toltz,  mechanical  engineer,  of  Toltz,  King 
&  Day,  Inc..  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Fred  R.  Low,  editor  of  Power, 
New  York;  S.  W.  Stratton,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Edwards  R.  Fish,  vice-president  of  the  Heine  Safety  Boiler 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Edwin  S.  Katte,  chief  engineer  of  electric 
traction,  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  New  York. 


World's  Coal  Output  in  1921  Was  Nearly 
200,000,000  Tons  Less  Than  in  1920 

WORLD'S  coal  production  in  1921  dropped  back  to  the 
level  of  1909,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
The  total  output  was  1,120,000,000  metric  tons,  a  decrease 
of  nearly  200,000,000  tons  when  compared  with  1920.  The 
chief  factors  in  the  decrease  were  the  British  miners'  strike 
and,  more  important,  a  worldwide  industrial  depression. 
The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  production  for  the 
last  13  years: 

WORLD'S  COAL  OUTPUT.  1909-1921,  AND  PERCENTAGE  PRODUCED 

BY  UNITED  STATES 

(In  metric  tons  of  2,204.622  lb.) 

Prod  Vict  ion  Per  Cent 

(in  Part  Produced  by 

Year                                                                                     Estimated)  United  States 

1909                                                                1,110.000.000  37.5 

1910 1.160.000.000  39.2 

1911 1,189.000,000  37.9 

1912 1.249.000,000  38.8 

1913 1.342,000,000  38  6 

1914 1,207,000,000  38.7 

1915 1,189,000,000  40  6 

1916 1,257,000.000  42.7 

1917 1,325,000,000  44.6 

1918 1,331,000,000  46.4 

1919 1.168,000,000  43.1 

1920 1.317.000.000  45.4 

yny'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'...'. 1.120,000,000         40.0 

NOTE— The  figuies  for  the  years  1914-1918  in  this  table  are  revised  materially 
from  those  hitherto  published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  to  conform  to  more 
accurate  reports  from  some  of  the  countries  affected  by  the  war.  They  are  still 
subject  to  revision. 

Preliminary  statistics  of  world  coal  production  in  1921 
issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  are  revised  and  amplified 
in  the  following  tables.  Returns  have  now  been  received 
from  all  the  important  coal-producing  countries.  The  pro- 
duction in  countries  not  heard  from  up  to  June  1,  1922,  rep- 
resents only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  world's  output,  and  an 
estimate  for  these  countries  has  been  included  in  the  total. 
The  margin  of  error  in  the  total  as  now  given  does  not 
exceed  2  per  cent.  ,  Some  of  the  figures  shown  are  pro- 
visional  and  will  be  revised  as  final   figures   are  received. 

The  term  "coal"  as  used  by  the  Geological  Survey  includes 
lignite,  and  the  production  for  the  world  is  simply  the  total 
of  the  quantities  reported,  without  attempt  to  reduce  in- 
ferior coals  to  an  equivalent  tonnage  of  coals  of  higher  rank. 
When  possible,  however,  lignite  is  shown  separately  from 
bituminous.  The  unit  used  is  the  metric  ton  of  2,205  pounds, 
the  approximate  equivalent  of  the  long  or  gross  ton. 


COAL  PRODUCED  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
IN  THE  CALENDAR  l-EARS    1919,    1920  AND   1921 
(In  metric  tons  of  2.204.622  lb  ) 

Country  1919  1920  1921 
North  America: 

Canada;  Coal 9,756,019  11.812,871  10.636,471 

Lignite 2,655.309  3,275,304  2.918.99! 

Greenland 2,160  2.308  2.200 

Mexico 693.866  (.11  Ini 

United  States:  Anthracite 79.915.483  81.282,000  79.400.000 

LigSe"""" 1  ''22,618,927  515,886,000  369,200.000 

.South  America: 

Argentina in\  (a)  (o) 

Brazil ;....  (n)  M  (o) 

Chile 1,334.789  1,060,585  (o) 

Colombia (.j)  ui)  (a) 

Peru 330,227  361.075  (o) 

Venezuela 33.287  30,377  (a) 

Europe: 

Austria:  Coal 90,472  132,864  137,470 

Lignite 2,006,773  2.408,865  2.398,284 

Belgium 18,482,880  22,388.770  21,807.160 

Bulgaria 577.739  757.250  750.000 

Czechoslovak  Republic;  Coal.  .  .  9.865.605  11.143.221  11.648.399 

Lignite.  17.081.208  19.943.258  21.050.712 

France:  Coal 21.546.000  24,300,000  28,240,887 

Lignite 895.000  1.000.000  735.(03 

Germany:  Coal (i>)  1 16.707,200  (6)  140.757,433  (6)  145.610.000 

Lignite 93,645.500  111.634.000  123,011,000 

Greece 182.951  182.880  134.000 

Hungary 3,901.720  4.963,060  6,043,745 

Iceland 390                                          

Italy:  Coal 'c) 111.151  151.862  111.400 

Lignite(c) 1.129.197  1,571,735  1,019.700 

Netherlands:  Coal  (d) 3.540,r6t  4,115.629  4,167,960 

Lignite 1,881.962  1.345.851  122.000 

Norway 1  a  1  ('i )  (a) 

Poland 6.262,636  6660.145  7,107.214 

Portugal 146.34!  169,165  (a) 

Rumania 1,540.598  1.505.184  (a) 

Russia 6.463,000  6.162,000  9,851,000 

Spain;  Coal 5,703,637  5.420.704  5,011.429 

Lignite 539,872  552.425  408,684 

Spitsbergen (e)          88.776  (c)        120.000  (al 

Sweden   429.267  439.584  (-1) 

Switzerland 64.902  74.590  10.714 

United  Kingdom 233.467.478  233,216.222  166,992,000 

Jugo^Slavia 2.497.394  3,224,324  (a) 

Britishlndia 22,991.217  17.-           "  17,200.''00 

China 18.292,252  19,484,     6  (a) 

Chosen 223.078  (1)  ( .) 

Federated  Malay  States 194.363  251.396  (ri) 

Indo-China 665.149  700.267  ta> 

Japan  (Inc.Taiwan  and  Karafuto)  32,703.338  30.819,898  24,500.000 

Russia             1.836.000  1,537,000  2,384.100 

Turkey 481.331  (/)        700,000  (a) 

Africa; 

Algeria            7,419  7,793  (a) 

Nigeria  (southern) 140,057  183,013  (a) 

Rhodesia  (S5uthem) 462,698  524,796  521,404 

Tunis 36.551  31.000  (at 

Union  of  South  Africa 9,313.232  10,408,497  10,331,886 

AustrTha"*' 10,736,321  13,176.426  13,073.845 

British  Borneo ^al  (.li  (a) 

Dutch  East  Indies 949.379  1.095.718  (a) 

NewZealand 1,877,506  1,873,296  (a) 

Philippine  Islands 32,892  58,888  (a) 

Totals 1,168,000,000      1,317,000,000  1,120,000,000 

(o)   Estimate  included  in  total.  (W   Includes  Saar  Basin,     (r)  Includes  new 

provinces.     Id)   Includes  slack,     (f)  Shipments  to  Norway  and  Sweden.     (/) 

Estimate  based  on  incomplete  data. 


The  MINER  IS  QUITE  WILLING  to  take  his  pick,  but  insists 
that  it  be  between  shorter  hours  or  at  higher  wages. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 


Bituminous  Coal  Loaded  Into  Vessels  at  Lake  Erie  Ports 
Durino  Season  to  End  of  May* 


Ports  Railroads 

f  Hocking  Valley 

Toledo \  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central. 

(  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Sandusky Pennsylvania 

Huron Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie .  . , 

Lorain Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Cleveland (Pennsylvania 


I  Erie . 


Fairport . Baltimore  &  Ohio 

,  ,  ,  .    ,  /  New  York  Central 

Ashtabula [  Pennsylvania 

Conneaut Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie . 

Erie Pennsylvania 


Cargo 
617,287 


823,958 

488,143 

7,612 

17,820 

43,358 


31,083 
28.342 
24.744 
23.575 


Fuel 
16.103 

17,125 
11,655 
334 
3,353 
6.704 


Total 
633,390 

'841,083 

499.798 

7,946 

21.173 

50,062 


5,757  36,840 

2,113  30,455 

194  24,938 

6,685  30,260 


Totals 2.105,922         70,023     2,175,945 

*  Compiled  by  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  H.  M.  Griggs,  manager. 


Cargo 
821,739 
196.039 
402.239 
223.214 
424,250 
625,935 
512,323 
126,769 

■  ■462.355 
532.897 
196,09! 
278.816 


-1921 

Fuel 
20,518 

5,342 
10,629 

6,060 
11,132 
24,727 
20,143 

4,260 

16,887 
17,128 
1,911 
12,901 


Total 
842,257 
201.381 
412,868 
229,274 
435,382 
650,662 
532,466 
131,029 

479.242 
550,025 
198.002 
291.717 


Cargo 
126.136 

68.825 
101.844 

64,544 
301,890 
387,512 

38.664 


48,660 

51,344 

299.800 

8.085 


-1920 

Fuel 

1,859 

4,959 

10,270 

995 

25.451 

43,496 

6,522 


21,415 
16,138 
0.360 
12.456 


Total 
127.995 

73,781 
112,114 

65,539 
327,341 
431.008 

45,186 


70.075 
67,482 
301.160 
20,541 


4,802,667    151,638  4,954,305  1,497,304    152,918  1,650.222 


June  22,  1922 
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Retail  Coal  Men  Unconditionally  Agree  to 
Cooperate  in  Hoover  Price  Plan 

By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Coal  Age 

THAT  Secretary  Hoover  has  entirely  justified  his  posi- 
tion in  the  controversy  with  the  retailers  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  Washington  and  in  the  communications 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  reaching  officials.  The 
retailers  have  agreed  unconditionally  to  co-operate  and  the 
inclination  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones. 

An  important  conference  between  all  factors  concerned  in 
the  situation  was  held  with  Secretary  Hoover  on  June  15. 
Those  in  attendance  were: 

J.  G.  Bradley,  president.  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  C.  E. 
Bockus,  president,  Clinchfleld  Coal  Corp.  A.  W.  Calloway,  presi- 
dent, Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  E.  E.  White,  president,  E.  E.  ^Vhite 
Coal  Co.  A.  M.  C'gle,  president.  Vandalia  Coal  Co.  J.  J.  Tiernev, 
vice-president,  Crozer-Pocahontas  Co.  Roderick  Stephens,  chair- 
man of  board  of  directors  of  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 
Association.  J.  Maury  Dove,  Jr.,  director.  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association.  J.  E.  O'Toole.  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association.  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association.  E.  A.  Holbrook, 
Acting  Director  of  Bureau  of  Mines.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  chief  of  coal  division, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

After  the  conference  Secretary  Hoover  made  the  follow- 
ing announcement: 

The  conferences  with  Mr.  Stephens,  of  the  Retail  Association, 
and  his  colleagues  and  their  collaboration  in  conferences  with 
the  operators'  representatives  have  planed  out  all  difficulties. 
Their  association  has  shown  its  full  desire  to  co-operate  to  pro- 
tect the  public  the  best  we  all  can  in  a  difficult  situation. 

It  has  been  settled  with  the  representatives  of  the  retail  asso- 
ciation that  they  will  co-operate  to  secure:  That  all  coal  be  sold 
at  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  selling  charge  ;  that  in  localities  where 
bituminous  coal  is  sold  for  household  purposes,  existing  stocks,  as 
of  June  1,  of  unsold  pre-strike  and  contract  coal,  be  reserved  for 
the  smaller  household  trade  and  such  coal  be  sold  at  prices  based 
upon  cost  plus  usual  handling  charges;  except  for  the  above  coal, 
the  retail  prices  to  be  based  upon  average  purchase  prices,  with 
usual  handling  charges ;  that  retailers  co-operate  to  prevent 
rising  mine  prices  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  administration 
to  price  demands  out  of  line  with  the  established  bases ;  tliat 
retailers  handle  coal  on  straight  lines  from  operator  and  whole- 
saler  without   speculative   resales    in    the   trade. 

Operators  who  have  had  a  regular,  established  retail  clientele, 
whom  they  have  supplied  upon  special  terms  of  deliveries  and 
prices,  even  without  contract,  should  continue  to  do  so ;  but 
this  statement  also  implies  that  such  retailers  give  such  benefits 
to  their  customers,  and  further  that  such  retailers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  give  assurance  that  they  will  continue  their  connection 
with  the  operator  in  the  future. 

Following  the  meeting  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact 
that  larger  consumers  should  buy  coal  at  this  time,  when 
unsold  surpluses  exist  at  Virginia  tidewater  points  and  in 
Alabama.  If  that  type  of  consumer  would  make  his  pur- 
chases now  it  would  make  for  a  better  situation  later  in  the 
season,  when  the  demand  from  small  consumers  will 
enlarge. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  prices  and  with  regard  to 
co-operation  among  operators  was  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

At  the  conference  today  between  Secretary  Hoover,  together 
with  Dr.  Smith.  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
brook, Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Coal  Association  and  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants  Association,  the  following  statement  from  the 
Secretary  was  agreed  to: 

"In  the  fields  where  a  price  basis  has  not  yet  been  established 
(only  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  now  being  produced) 
I  earnestly  request  that  each  operator  immediately  reduce  his 
selling  basis  for  spot  coal  to  the  Garfield  price,  including  the 
standard  selling  expense,  plus  such  additions  (or  increased  costs 
as  can  be  justified  in  his  individual  case.  The  complexity  of 
local  conditions,  due  to  the  strike  and  the  entrance  of  many 
snowbird  mines,  makes  the  establishment  of  maximunt  prices 
very-  difficult  in  many  districts.  This  plan,  if  adhered  to,  should 
result  in  a  reduction  of  prices  in  several  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  western  Kentucky.  I  have  some  assurances  that  this  basis 
will  be  accepted  for  Pennsylvania,  and  I  hope  western  Kentucky 
will  also  fall   into  line. 

"My  proposal  to  operators  on  May  31  was  'that  the  Garfield 
prices  for  run-of-mine  coal  should  be  the  basis  for  computing  spot 
Bales  prices,  with  such  adjustments  as  are  necessary  to  include 
the  wholesale  selling  costs,  chanBe<I  conditions  at  the  mines  and 
other  (actors  that  will  be  fair  to  the  public  and  to  the  operators 
and  will  maintain  production  of  coa'.  Any  agreement  to  adhere 
to  this  is  a  moral  agreement  between  each  individual  operator 
and  myself.' 

"In  addition,  I  requested,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survev  and  the  Burt-au  of  Mines,  and  after  dis- 
cussion with  operators,  that  ceriain  maximums  of  additions  for 
changed  conditions  shall  not  be  exceeded  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Alabama,  a  maximum  price  of  25c.  below  the  Garfield 
scale.  In  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Tennessee  and  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  Garfield  prices   varied  widely  from  a   range   of 


$2.65  for  domestic  to  as  high  as  $4.35  for  export  coal  (including 
15  to  25c.  selling  commission  formerly  separately  allowed  under 
the  Garfield  scales),  it  was  requested  that  the  additions  to  the 
Garfield  scale  should  not  accrue  to  more  than  $3.50  per  net  ton 
fob.  run-of-mine  and  that  the  differential  of  the  Garfield  scale 
for  lump  coal  should  be  adhered  to,  as  these  are  more  favorable 
to    the   householder    than    usual    differentials. 

"Owing  to  the  persistent  misstatement  or  misunderstanding  of 
elements  inside  and  outside  of  the  industry,  the  impression  has 
been  given  in  some  quarters  that  the  maximums  constitute 
minimum  prices  and  offer  reason  for  some  occasional  taking  of 
advantage  of  such  price  basis.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  good 
repute  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  that  the 
above  formula  for  computing  prices  in  relation  to  the  Garfield 
scale  should  be  conscientiously  applied  by  all  operators.  There 
have  been  but  few  violations  of  the  spirit  of  this  arrangement 
in  the  districts  mentioned,  as  witness  telegraphic  advices  from 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  show- 
ing that  the  prices  for  spot  coal  vary  from  $2.50  to  $3.25,  with 
an  occasional  price  at  the  maximum,  but  with  an  average  of 
about  $3.  At  the  same  time  more  than  half  the  tonnage  is 
moving  as  contract  coal  at  averages  below  $2.25.  Alabama  coal 
is  being  offered  at   from   $1.82   to   $2.10. 

"Sporadic  complaints  of  selling  expense  being  added  to  net 
prices,  in  dealing  with  wholesalers,  will  be  taken  up  in;  each 
individual   case." 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  retailers,  a  prominent 
official  comments  as  follows:  "The  retailers  were  the  only 
branch  of  the  coal  industry  that  entered  into  conferences 
with  Secretary  Hoover  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  of  other 
branches  of  the  industry.  Their  attitude  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  the  wholesalers,  who  from  the  very 
start  have  given  100  per  cent  of  co-operation.  The  retailers' 
position  soon  developed  into  one  of  criticism  of  Secretary 
Hoover  himself.  They  charged  that  he  is  too  friendly  to 
the  operators.  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  to  sup- 
port the  charge  that  the  attack  on  Secretarj'  Hoover  was 
planned  in  advance  by  his  chief  critic  and  was  not  based 
on  any  remarks  by  Secretary  Hoover  on  lump  coal  in  the 
Chicago  domestic  market.  While  this  critic  had  the  sup- 
port of  his  associates  at  first,  it  was  not  long  until  they 
were  very  ready  to  draw  away  from  him.  The  attack  on 
Secretary  Hoover's  plan  for  keeping  the  coal  situation  in 
hand  carries  a  'made  in  Chicago'  label.  What  is  there  to 
justify  the  throwing  of  this  local  issue  money-wrench  into 
a  machine  that  otherwise  would  operate  smoothly. 


Vinton  Colliery  Co.  Obtains  Order 
Nullifying  Miners'  Injunction 

JUSTICE  KEPHART,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, granted  a  supersedeas  order  at  Ebensburg,  Pa., 
June  17,  on  petition  of  L.  I.  Arbogast,  controller  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Vinton  Collieries  Co.,  of  Vintondale,  nullifying 
the  temporary  injunction  issued  earlier  in  the  day  by  Judge 
John  H.  McCann  in  Common  Pleas  Court  on  petition  of 
Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  of  New  York;  John  Brophy,  presi- 
dent of  District  2,  United  Mine  Workers,  and  others  against 
the  collieries  company,  restraining  the  company  from  inter- 
fering with  meetings  of  the  Mine  Workers  at  Vintondale. 

While  a  meeting  of  miners  was  held  at  Vintondale  Sun- 
day night,  June  18,  under  the  protection  of  the  temporary 
injunction,  the  supersedeas  will  prohibit  further  gatherings 
until  the  issue  is  finally  settled.  The  writ  in  the  latter  case 
is  returnable  in  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  June  24.  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Brophy  and  other  officials  of  the  mine  workers' 
organization  will  be  required  to  appear  at  that  time  to  show 
cause  why  the  supersedeas  order  should  not  become 
permanent. 

After  the  meeting  Brophy  declared  that  "If  occasion  war- 
rants we  will  hold  another  meeting  at  Vintondale,  which  is 
the  battleground  where  the  fundamental  right  of  free 
speech  and  public  assembly  is  being  fought." 

J.  J.  Kintner,  District  Attorney  of  Clinton  County  and 
leading  attorney  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
in  District  No.  2,  on  Monday,  June  12,  presented  to  the 
court  at  Ebensburg  a  petition  for  the  preliminary  injunc- 
tion, to  be  made  perpetual  after  hearing  of  the  facts,  re- 
straining the  Vinton  Colliei-y  Co.  from  interfering  with 
the  business  of  the  plaintiffs,  among  whom  also  appear  the 
names  of  Attorney  Julian  Roseberg,  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  New  York  City;  Arthur  Shields,  a  Chicago  news- 
paperman; H.  S.  Cooney,  taxi  driver;  Nathan  Burch,  a  Vin- 
tondale barber,  and  J.  D.  Bennett,  who  is  in  the  feed  and 
produce  business  at  Vintondale. 
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Commerce  Commission  Investigating  Car 
Distribution  to  Bituminous  Mines 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  .June  19  insti- 
tuted an  investigation  into  tlie  matter  of  the  justness, 
reasonableness  and  lau-fulness  of  the  rules,  regulations  and 
pi'actices  governing  the  distribution  of  cars  to  coal  mines, 
other  than  anthracite,  for  coal  loading,  and  as  to  the  just- 
ness, reasonableness  and  lawfulness  of  the  ratings  for  such 
mines  as  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  cars  to  such  mines. 

Mine  ratings  are  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  cars  to 
coal  mines  for  coal  loading.  A  just  and  reasonable  basis  of 
mine  ratings  will  therefore  tend  to  make  effective  a  just  and 
reasonable  distribution  of  cars  to  coal  mines. 

The  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Asso^ 
ciation,  after  collaboi-ation  with  the  important  bituminous- 
coal  loading  railroads  and  the  National  Coal  Association,  has 
submitted  to  the  commission  a  proposed  revision  of  the 
rules  now  incorporated  in  what  is  known  as  Circular  CS  31 
(revised)  and  also  has  proposed  rules  for  the  rating  of  and 
car  distribution  to  other  than  tipple  mines  loading  bitu- 
minous coal. 

The  commission  is  informed  that  while  representatives  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  do  not  agree  in  every  instance 
that  the  rules  pi'oposed  embody  all  that  they  might  desi7-e, 
they  join  with  the  Car  Service  Division  in  recommending  the 
revision  for  early  promulgation  in  all  cases,  except  the 
assigned  car  rule,  which  is  rule  8.  That  rule  is  now  the 
subject  of  investigation  under  No.  12530,  In  Re  Distribution 
Among  Coal  Mines  of  Privately  Owned  Cars  and  Cars  for 
Railroad  Fuel,  which  now  has  been  consolidated  with  this 
investigation. 

The  commission  desires  to  give  opportunity  for  full  hear- 
ing and  discussion  by  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject matter.  The  initial  hearing  has  been  assigned  before 
Commissioner  Aitchison  at  Washington,  July  17,  1922. 

It  is  understood  that  the  National  Coal  Association  will 
appear  by  counsel  before  the  commission  at  this  hearing. 


Monroe,  Wis.;  secretary,  I.  L.  Runyan,  of  Chicago,  III.; 
directors  for  three  years,  R.  G.  Wagner,  Jr.,  of  Urbana,  111., 
and  P.  F.  Irwin,  of  Madison,  Wis.  More  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members  of  the  association  attended,  making  the 
convention  the  largest  in  years.  The  next  convention  also 
will  be  held  at  Lake  Delavan. 


Illinois- Wisconsin  Dealers  Support  National 
Association  in  Dispute  with  Hoover 

SECRETARY  of  Commerce  Hoover  is  called  upon  to 
"adjust  incorrect  and  misleading  reports"  concerning  the 
position  the  retailers  of  the  country  have  taken  toward  Mr. 
Hoover's  price-regulation  plan,  in  a  resolution  adopted  last 
week  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association.  The  convention  was  held 
at  Lake  Delavan,  Wis.  The  association  listened  to  an 
address  on  the  value  of  associations  by  Homer  D.  Jones, 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, and  then  took  a  stand  backing  up  the  national  in  its 
controversy  with  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  resolution  was  based  on  the  premises  that  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  coals  fonn  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  used  in 
domestic  heating  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  that  the  price  of 
those  coals  advanced  $1.7.5  a  ton  as  a  result  "of  i-ecent  con- 
ferences between  West  Virginia  operators  and  Mr.  Hoover" 
and  that  the  association  believes  this  is  not  the  time  to 
countenance  a  radical  advance  in  prices  of  coal  to  domestic 
consumers  "either  with  or  without  governmental  or  quasi- 
governmental  approval." 

The  resolution  reads:  "We  heartily  endorse  the  action  of 
the  governmental  relations  committee  on  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants'  Association  taken  the  past  week  in  presenta- 
tion of  facts  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  recommend  that  steps  be 
taken  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  adjust  incorrect  and  misleading 
reports  which  appeared  in  the  press  concerning  such  presen- 
tation of  facts,  which  reports  were  exceedingly  detrimental 
to  the  consuming  public  as  well  as  retail  coal  merchants, 
who  have  suffered  thereby.  And  be  it  further  resolved  that 
it  is  the  intent  and  desire  to  continue  serving  the  coal-buying 
public  to  the  best  of  our  ability  by  preventing  unjust  retail 
advances  in  the  price  of  household  coal." 

The  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  association  chose  these  officers: 
President,  R.  H  Jones,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.;  vice-president, 
R.  D.  Hering,  of  Hinsdale,  111.;  treasurer,  C.  S.  Dodge,  of 


Retailers  Still  at  Odds  with  Hoover;  May 
"Tell  Public  the  Truth"  Soon 

HOMER  D.  JONES,  president  of  the  National  ReUil  Coal 
Merchants'  Association,  said  in  Chicago  Saturday  that 
the  controversy  betw'een  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  and 
his  association  is  by  no  means  settled,  although  the  associa- 
tion still  stands  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Hoover  if  he  will  only  let  it.  But  when  Mr.  Hoover  insists 
that  "pre-strike"  coal  in  dealers'  hands  be  sold  to  small 
domestic  consumers  at  pre-strike  prices  around  Chicago  he 
is  asking  for  the  impossible,  according  to  Mr.  Jones,  for 
there  is  no  more  "pre-strike"  coal'  left.  The  assumption 
that  Chicago  retailers  suddenly  boosted  coal  prices  on  stocks 
has  vitally  involved  Chicago  retailers  and  held  them  up  to 
public  scorn.  This  must  be  corrected,  Mr.  Jones  says. 
Therefore  the  association  is  asking  Mr.  Hoover  publicly  to 
correct  it. 

"We  are  more  than  willing,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "to  comply 
with  Mr.  Hoover's  requests  that  retailers  sell  all  coal  at  cost 
plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  handling.  We  are  more  than 
willing  to  'co-operate  to  prevent  rising  mine  prices'  and  to 
'handle  coal  on  straight  lines  from  operator  and  wholesaler 
without  speculative  resales,'  but  even  for  those  few  dealer? 
in  the  land  who  have  coal  on  hand  which  they  bought  before 
the  strike  it  would  be  impracticable  to  maintain  two  prices 
for  coal  from  the  same  yai'd,  as  Mr.  Hoover  suggests. 

"What  we  insist  upon  is  that  operators  quit  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Hoover  scale  to  boost  every  price  right  up 
to  the  limit  for  no  reason  at  all  except  that  such  prices 
have  'government  sanction.'  " 

An  official  of  the  Chicago  retail  association  said  the  re- 
tailers of  the  country  are  preparing  a  program  of  publicity 
which  is  aimed  to  "tell  the  truth  to  the  public"  about  the 
costs  of  mining  coal  and  about  the  profits  which  operators 
are  making  right  now  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  He  said 
the  date  for  launching  the  campaign  has  not  been  set  but 
that  unless  something  arises  to  forestall  the  plan,  the 
countrywide  campaign  will  start  about  July  1. 


Federal  Council  of  Churches  Asks  Harding 
Aid  to  End  Coal  Strike 

PRESIDENT  Harding  was  asked  on  June  19  to  take  steps 
to  end  the  coal  strike  in  a  joint  appeal  presented  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  This  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  is 
known,  that  representative  organizations  of  Protestants, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  have  taken  joint  action  in  an  in- 
dustrial matter.  The  churches  in  their  appeal  asked  the 
President  to  call  a  national  coal  conference,  to  get  the  facts 
of  the  coal  industry  through  a  governmental  investigation 
and  not  to  wait  until  the  suffering  women  and  children  of 
the  mining  camps  has  become  a  national  calamity. 

The  statement  expresses  gratification  that  the  press  as  a 
whole  has  been  usually  successful  in  recording  the  facts  in 
the  strike  and  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph: 

"We  call  upon  our  government,  out  of  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  miners,  and  the  preservation  of  the  mining  industry, 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  the  disputants  together  in 
order  to  secure  a  just  settlement  of  the  present  strike  and 
an  organization  of  the  coal  industry  on  the  basis  of  the 
maximum  service  to  the  nation.  You,  Mr.  President,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  nations  together  in  conference  to  re- 
duce armaments  and  the  incitements  to  war.  We  respectfully 
urge  that  a  national  coal  conference  and  a  federal  investiga- 
tion of  the  coal  industry  would  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences in  promoting  domestic  tranquillity  and  abridging  the 
causes  of  industrial  strife." 
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Eleventh  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


RUMORS  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  bituminous-coal 
strike  persisted  during  the  eleventh  week  of  the  con- 
■  troversy.  These  rumors  apparently  were  founded  on 
conversations  emanating  from  eastern  Ohio,  where  certain 
operators,  lukewarm  toward  the  district-settlement  policy 
of  other  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburgh  operators,  have  encour- 
aged the  miners  in  the  belief  that  within  a  short  time 
operators  representing  sufficient  tonnage  to  make  it  worth 
while  could  be  assembled  for  a  rump  four-state  confer- 
ence. This  talk  made  sufficient  headway  to  encourage 
some  of  the  minor  officials  of  the  union  to  promise  the 
men  resumption  of  work  by  July  1. 

When  this  line  of  speculation  became  noised  about, 
Illinois  and  Indiana  en  masse  broadcasted  statements  to  the 
effect  that,  however  willing  they  may  have  been  in  April 
and  possibly  even  in  May  to  go  into  a  four-state  confer- 
ence with  all  the  regular  bunch,  they  have  now  decided 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  they  do  so.  To  all  in- 
tents this  leaves  only  one  group,  eastern  and  northern 
Ohio,  as  yet  favorable  to  interstate  negotiations  and  set- 
tlements. 

The  Northwest  is  the  only  section  of  the  country  that 
has  begun  to  show  any  nervousness  over  the  bituminous- 
coal  situation.  With  three  out  of  eight  months  of  the  Lake 
season  gone  and  practically  no  coal  moved  to  the  Upper 
Lake  docks,  a  Lake  program  of  a  million  tons  a  week  for 
fifteen  to  twenty  weeks — a  feat  never  before  accomplished 
— begins  to  look  like  a  necessity,  and  if  the  strike  is  pro- 
longed until  late  in  the  summer,  an  impossibility.  Aside 
from  the  Lake  situation  the  condition  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  bituminous  coal  on  .July  1  will  not  be  far  from 
what  may  be  described  as  normal  with  respect  not  only 
to  production  and  distribution  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  but  also  as  to  stocks. 

The  number  of  non-union  mines  in  Pennsylvania  being 
started  up  is  increasing,  but  with  so  few  men  that  the  ton- 
nage has  little  influence  on  the  country's  total  so  far. 
One  company,  however,  has  succeeded  in  three  weeks  in 
raising  its  output  from  500  tons  to  4,000  tons  per  day. 
In  the  Kanawha  field,  union  since  1912,  89  mines,  about 
one-third  of  the  total,  have  resumed  production  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  with  the  former  union  employees 
working  on   the  Washington  agreement  scale   of  wages. 

In  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  reports  from  the 
mining  fields  show  the  strike  to  be  "very  satisfactory" 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  operators.  Miners'  local  officers, 
under  orders,  it  is  said,  from  district  officials,  are  seeking 
to  make  independent  contracts.  Operators  refuse  to  make 
any  such  deals  and  are  standing  firm  for  conferences  only 
with  proper  miners'  union  officials.  It  is  reported  also 
that  Kansas  state  officials  have  confeiTed  with  local  author- 
ities in  most  of  the  mining  regions,  to  make  sure  that 
proper  protection  is  given  all  miners  who  resume  work 
in  any  mines.  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  says  2,000  miners 
are  working  now  and  that  12,000  are  still  on  strike. 

The  administration  in  Washington  last  week  reiterated 
its  policy  of  non-intei-ference.  Secretary  Hoover  has  been 
so  successful  in  putting  over  his  program  of  holding  down 
prices  that  the  market  is  anything  but  active  in  the  ma- 
jority of  fields  at  prices  lower  than  those  he  considered 
adequate  and  satisfactory. 

The  refusal  of  the  operators  in  western  Kentucky  to  ac- 
cept the  maximum  which  Mr.  Hoover  prescribed  is  gen- 
erally held  in  Washington  to  be  a  short-sighted  policy. 
It  is  pointed  out  th&t  while  the  existing  temporary  situa- 
tion lasts  they  will  be  able  to  make  large  profits,  but  were 
any  large  proportion  of  the  opertators  to  insist  on  taking 
every  advantage  of  the  emergency,  it  is  believed  in  Wash- 
ington that  Congress  would  not  be  slow  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect Senator  Lenroot's  suggestion  that  the  government  take 
over  and  operate  enough  mines  in  any  particular  district 
to  supply  the  necessary  demand  at  reasonable  prices. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  effective 
on  one  day's  notice  the  application  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  R.R.  to  put  into  effect  special  rates  to  St.  Louis 
and  neai-by  points  which  will  tend  to  attract  to  that  center 
coal  from  Alabama  and  southwestern  Virginia  and  thereby 
decrease  the  pressure  on  the  Kentucky  fields. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said 
in  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  been  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  he  believed  the  miners 
and  rail  men  would  strike  in  common,  tie  up  industry  and 
win.  He  was  to  meet  the  rail  chiefs  Tuesday  night  to  dis- 
cuss joint  action. 

The  threat  of  a  railroad  strike  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  coal  consumer  and  therefore  has  not 
affected  the  market. 


Anthracite  Miners  Reject  Mediation  Plan; 
Would  Negotiate  on  Basis  of  Old  Scale 

REJECTION  on  June  14  by  the  representatives  of  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  of  the  proposal  of  the  anthra- 
cite operators  that  the  differences  between  the  operators 
and  miners  be  submitted  to  arbitration  had  been  anticipated 
by  newspaper  dispatches  from  the  coal  region.  The  formal 
rejection  was  given  to  the  operators'  committee  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  New  York  City,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  joint  subcommittee  to  be  held  since  June  6,  when  the 
operators'  proposal  was  submitted. 

In  rejecting  the  operators'  proposal  the  representatives 
of  the  miners  say  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  join 
with  the  operators  in  arranging  for  a  settlement  of  "our 
differences"  on  condition  that  the  opei-ators  accept  the 
request  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  day  men,  complete  union 
recognition  and  that  existing  rates  of  pay  be  taken  as  a 
starting  point  for  future  deliberation. 

The  statement  of  the  miners,  addressed  to  S.  D.  Wai-- 
riner,  W.  J.  Richards,  W.  L.  Connell  and  William  W.  Inglis, 
and  signed  by  John  L.  Lewis,  Philip  Murray,  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy, C.  J.  Golden  and  W.  J.  Brennan,  follows: 

Your  proposal  for  arbitration,  which  you  made  to  us  in  con- 
ference on  June  2,  has  been  submitted  to  our  general  scale  com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  at  Hazleton  on  June  6-7,  and  has  Had  our 
most  serious  and  careful  consideration. 

The  proposal  which  you  make  provides  for  the  arbitration  of 
our  differences  by  a  commission  or  tribunal  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the*  United  States.  It  is  stated  in  general  terms"  and 
does  not  specify  what  the  scope  of  the  powers  or  jurisdiction  of 
such  a  tribunal  or  commission  should  be.  We  assume,  however, 
that  you  contemplate  the  adjustment  of  rates  of  pay  according 
to  the  four  standards  set  forth  by  you  in  your  counter-proposals 
to  us  of  May  18. 

These  standards,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  are  unacceptable 
to  us,  as  they  provide  only  for  determining  rates  of  pay  according 
to  the  changes  in  factors  affecting  the  demand  for  or  supply  of 
labor.  They  assume  that  labor  in  the  anthracite  mines  is  a  com- 
modity, the  price  of  which  should  be  determined  by  tlie  same 
forces  which  influence  the  value  of  other  commodities.  The  con- 
sideration of  human  standards  is  precluded,  and  no  safeguards 
are  afforded  against  the  use  as  precedents  before  the  tribunal  or 
c-omniission  which  you  propose  of  wage  scales  fixed  by  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  employers  in  industries  where  collective  bargaining 
is  not  recognized  and  where  no  proper  standards  of  compensation 
are  observed. 

In  the  second  place,  we  note  that  you  make  no  mention  of 
the  three  fundamentals  which  we  insist  should  be  accepted  by 
you  as  a  condition  to  the  settlement  of  our  differences.  These 
are:  (1)  A  living  or  saviner  wage  for  the  workers  in  the  lowest 
scale  of  occupations  in  llu-  industry,  (2)  an  actual  eight-hour  day 
for  day  men.  and  (Si  complete  union  recognition.  Our  attitiuh- 
is  that  these  are  fundannntal  rights  or  equities  and  should  be 
accepted  by  you  as  piiUniinaT-y  to  any  wage  adjustment  and 
that  they  are  not  arbitrabli-  ni.itters. 

In  the  third  place,  w.-  im.i,.  that  you  do  not  include  within  the 
scope  of  the  jurisdiction  .>r  va:r  virniicseii  tribunal  or  commission 
any  reference  to  lahoi-  (..sis  :.>  (mnpn  .1  wiih  .ither  elements 
of  cost  and  profits  within  lin  iimIh  ii\  is  i..>,ilihs.  freight  rates 
and  profits  of  coal-pi-odiirin^  ;hmI  ■  ■■  il  -il^  >  -  ..iii|.  mies  You  prac- 
tically state  that  the  rui.siK.n  ..i  ,i  i .  ducUon  ui  wages  or  labor 
costs  should  be  arbitr.-iti  .1  as  :i  pos>ibl.>  means  of  reducing  prices 
of  coal  to  the  consuniti .  Vini  . I. '111111188  know  that  we  suggested 
to  you  a  government.U  in\ .  siit;;iiic.n  of  the  excessive  prices  of 
coal  to  the  consumer,  :in.l  x  m  i.ins.d  to  accept  our  offer.  There- 
fore,   for   these    and    .iih.r    ••   1  -mi-,    ue    are   compelled    to    decline 

your    proposition       \\  ■      n.     in     nl    with    your    contention    that 

prices  of  coal  should  !.•  n  In  ■  I,  imt  believe  that  existing  wages 
can  be  maintained  and  pi  u . .-  lu  ..onsumers  of  coal  be  reduced 
by  the  lowering  of  other  unnecessary  costs  and  by  the  elimination 
of  excessive  profits  in  the  industry. 
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In  the  light  of  our  fundamental  attitude,  therefore,  and  with  the 
understanding  of  your  proposal  as  outlined  above,  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  us  to  join  with  you  in  arranging  for  a  settlement 
of  our  differences  on   the  following  conditions : 

First — That  you  accept  our  requests  for  (1>  an  actual 
eight-hour  day  for  day  men  in  the  industry,  and  (2)  for 
complete  union  recognition,   and 

Second — That  existing  rates  of  pav  be  taken  as  a  starting 
point  for  future  deliberation.     This  together  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  other  demands  of  the  Shamokin  convention  we 
hope  may  result  in  prompt  agreement. 
Aside    from    the    inequitableness    of    considering    reductions    In 
wages   without  at  the  same  time  considering   the   effect  of   other 
elements  of  cost  and  profits  affecting  prices  of  coal  to  consumers. 
we  cannot  agree  to  any  basis   of  settlement  which  might  reduce 
the   earning   possibilities   of   the   mine   workers,    as   their  earnings 
under  existing  rates  of  pay  are  sufficient  only  for  a  bare  standard 
of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families.      They  feel  that 
thev  should  be  entitled  to  a  savings  wage,  the  necessity  for  which 
in  general  has  been  so  effectively  set  forth  by  President  Harding 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  in  public  statements. 

On  behalf  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers,  we  present  the  fore- 
going suggestions  with  the  hope  that  you  will  give  to  them  your 
most  earnest  consideration  in  tlie  interests  of  industrial  peace. 

After  the  reply  of  the  miners  had  been  presented  to  the 
operators  the  latter  went  into  executive  session,  which 
lasted  about  45  minutes.  Then  Mr.  Warriner,  on  behalf  of 
his  associates,  presented  the  operators'  reply,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  miners'  representatives  and  signed  by  the 
operators'  committee.     It  was  as  follows: 

It  is  evident  from  your  reply  to  our  offer  of  unrestricted 
arbitration  that  you  are  not  willing  to  further  negotiate  with 
us.  nor  to  submit  the  matters  in  controversy  to  a  tribunal  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  unless  the  principal  question  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  wages,  is  only  to  be  considered  by  revision 
upward. 

It  would  have  been  just  as  reasonable  if,  in  making  our  arbitra- 
tion proposal,  we  had  stipulated  that  only  a  do\\'nward  adjust- 
ment of  wages  should  be  considered. 

Tou  make  the  further  stipulation  that  to  the  recognition  here- 
tofore accorded  your  union  shall  be  added  the  closed  shop  and 
check-oft. 

We  cannot  agree  to  the  restrictions  and  limitations  you 
propose. 

Our  proposal  that  a  tribunal  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
should  ascertain  and  consider  all  the  facts  and  determine  the 
questions  covering  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  at  issue 
between  us  contains  no  restrictions  or  qualifications.  The  power 
of  the  tribunal  should  not  be  limited  by  the  various  reservations 
you  make.  Arbitration  confined  to  its  scope  and  limited  to  action 
in  one  direction  only,  regardless  of  facts,    is   no  arbitration. 

With  a  full  realization  of  our  responsibility  to  the  public  and 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  secure  a  settlement  of  our  controversy, 
we  have  offered  a  proposal  of  arbitration  the  character  and  fair- 
ness of  which  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned.  We  can  go  no 
further. 

We  stand  on  this  offer  of  arbitration.  If  you  refuse  it.  and 
continue  the  present  suspension,  or  carry  out  your  threat  of  call- 
ing a  strike,  the  responsibility  is  yours. 

When  the  session  of  the  joint  subcommittee  adjourned  no 
date  was  set  for  the  next  meeting.  It  was  announced, 
however,  that  the  status  of  the  negotiations  would  be  made 
known  to  the  miners  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  general 
scale  committee  of  the  union  will  be  held  in  Wilkes-Barre 
on  June  26. 


Illinois  and  Indiana  Positively  Will  Not 
Take  Part  in  Four-State  Wage  Conference 

WHILE  there  has  been  much  mysterious  talk  in  the 
Middle  West  about  "events  about  to  happen"  in  the 
strike  situation,  nothing  more  definite  has  taken  place  there 
than  an  official  declaration  by  both  the  Indiana  and  Illinois 
operators  that  they  positively  will  not  take  part  in  a  four- 
state  conference.  These  statements  were  drawn  forth  by 
the  published  report  that  Ohio  operators  thought  a  four- 
state  conference  was  now  possible,  and  by  a  speech  which 
William  Green,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  made 
in  Cincinnati  to  the  same  effect. 

The  only  other  strike  events  of  the  week  in  the  Middle 
West  were  the  opening  under  machine-gun  guard  of  the 
Lester  &  Sherwood  strip  mine  six  miles  south  of  Herrin,  111., 
and  the  harassed  resumption  of  mining  in  a  few  more  small 
pits  in  Indiana,  as  reported  in  another  column.  On  the  16th 
the  strip  mine  near  Hen-in  began  to  load  the  first  coal  dug 
for  the  market  in  Illinois  since  April  1.  Crowds  gathered 
to  watch  the  proceeding,  but  there  was  no  interference  with 
so  formidably  protected  an  operation.  Most  of  the  workers 
are  reported  to  be  men  picked  up  in  and  around  Chicago. 
They  are  housed  and  fed  on  the  company's  property. 

The  Illinois  operators'  statement,  saying  that  they  would 
deal  only  with  their  own  men,  follows: 

"There  is  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  of  Ohio  oper- 
ators that  Illinois  would  at  this  time  participate  in  a  joint 


conference  with  other  states  to  consider  the  present  mine 
labor  situation:  It  is  well  known  that  from  the  latter  part 
of  1921  through  to  the  time  Illinois  mines  were  shut  down 
by  the  order  of  the  national  organization  of  the  miners, 
Illinois  operators  agreed  to  attend  such  conferences,  but 
were  in  every  instance  denied  permission  so  to  do  by  John 
L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  miners'  national  organization. 

"The  time  has  passed  when  such  a  joint  conference  with 
any  other  states  is  desirable,  and  the  Illinois  operators  now 
will  negotiate  only  with  their  own  men  in  Illinois,  as  they 
have  repeatedly  assured  Mr.  Farrington  they  were  entirely 
willing  to  do.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Green  regarding  the 
willingness  of  the  national  officers  of  the  miners'  union  to 
hold  such  conference  if  substantial  tonnage  might  partici- 
pate is  only  a  repetition  of  their  previous  stand,  on  the 
basis  of  which  Illinois  has  already  been  twice  refused." 


Indiana  Suffers  Several  Outbreaks; 

Mine  Owner's  Wife  Defeats  "Army" 

THE  western  Indiana  coal  fields  are  beginning  to  be 
shaken  by  strike  outbursts  and  most  of  the  counties  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  district  are  sitting  on  a  veritable 
volcano  which  threatens  to  erupt  strife  and  bloodshed  at 
any  moment.  Numerous  little  wagon  mines  are  working, 
employing  whoever  wants  to  make  a  living.  The  miners 
of  Vermillion,  Vigo,  Green,  Clay  and  Sullivan  counties  are 
trying  to  drive  these  workers  away.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
strikers  who  this  week  closed  up  a  couple  of  small  mines 
near  Clinton  went  to  another,  where  they  were  met  by  nine 
heavily  armed  guards  who  informed  them  the  mine  was 
running,  would  continue  to  run,  and  no  talking  was  per- 
mitted by  strikers.  The  miniature  army  left,  with  the 
threat  to  return. 

Mrs.  William  Drake,  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Drake 
mine,  near  Terre  Haute,  stood  more  than  100  strikers  at 
bay  with  a  shotgun  when  the  miners  attempted  to  close 
down  the  mine.  The  same  day  four  men  were  injured  in 
the  same  district  during  outbursts  between  the  radical  ele- 
ment of  the  mine  workers  and  mine  operators.  Some  of 
the  mine  owmers,  in  view  of  the  recent  decision  concerning 
the  liability  of  the  mine  workers'  organization  plan  to 
enjoin  the  union  from  molesting  them  further. 

Striking  miners  gathered  at  the  Kern  Coal  Co.  mine  on 
East  Hulman  street,  in  Terre  Haute,  in  an  effort  to  force  a 
shutdown.  The  management  refused  to  close,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  union  men  pushed  a  large  bus  across  the  road 
in  an  effort  to  stop  the  truckers  from  getting  to  the  main 
public  highway.  The  day  following  the  workers  reported 
with  shotguns.  Leaving  the  Kern  mine  the  mob  went  to 
the  Morris  &  Faulkner  mine  and  demanded  that  eight  men 
there  cease  work.  It  was  said  that  the  men  refused,  where- 
upon the  strikers  threatened  to  upset  several  loaded 
wagons.  Threats  of  burning  the  mine  property  and  acts 
of  violence  were  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  men.  The 
sheriff's  office  in  each  county  appears  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing to   prevent  such  occurrences. 


Working  Forces  in  Coiinellsville  Region 
Continue  to  Increase;  Workers  Attacked 

IN  the  Connellsville  coke  region  the  past  week  has  been 
marked  by  slight  increases  in  the  working  forces  and 
outputs  at  most  plants  which  have  been  in  operation.  The 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  has  been  able  to  resume  operations  at 
the  Continental  No.  1  plant  and  increase  70  per  cent  at  the 
Leisinring  No.  3  plant.  The  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has 
resumed  in  a  small  way  at  the  Griffin  No.  1  and  Tower  Hill 
No.  1  plants  in  the  past  week. 

The  American  Coke  Corporation  has  made  a  start  at  the 
Orient  and  Martin  plants.  The  .American  Manganese  Co. 
at  Dunbar  has  doubled  the  output  in  the  past  two  weeks 
and  is  shipping  eight  to  nine  cars  of  coal  per  day.  The 
Consolidated  Coke  Co.  and  the  Stewart  plant  of  W.  J.  Rainey, 
Inc.,  have  doubled  their  production  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

On  Tuesday  night,  June  13,  a  large  crowd  of  striking 
mine  workers  congregated  on  the  downtown  business  streets 
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of  Brownsville,  expecting  some  strike  breakers  to  arrive  on 
some  of  .the  evening  trains.  Being  disappointed  in  this, 
they  attacked  two  men  working  for  the  Brier  Hill  Coke  Co. 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  street,  but  who  were  rescued  by 
the  local  police  and  the  Brier  Hill  foreman  before  they  were 
injured.  Later  in  the  evening  they  attacked  an  assistant 
mine  foreman  from  Alicia  No.  1  coke  plant  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh  Steel    Co.    (which  plant   is   working). 


Violence  Recurs  in  Scott's  Run  Field; 

Augment  State  Police  and  Sheriff's  Force 

SINCE  a  number  of  companies  succeeded  in  getting  back 
to  an  operating  basis  in  the  Scott's  Run  field  of  Monon- 
galia County,  West  Virginia,  there  has  been  more  or  less 
violence  in  that  field,  reaching  its  climax  about  the  middle 
of  June,  when  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  detachment  of  state  police  on  duty  in  Monongalia  and 
also  to  augment  the  size  of  the  sheriff's  force  in  order  to 
safeguard  lives  and  properties.  Despite  the  frequent 
demonstrations,  marches  and  other  overt  acts,  miners  con- 
tinue to  work  and  production  continues  about  on  the  same 
level.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  for  Judge  Lazelle 
and  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Monongalia  County  to 
forbid  further  assemblages  on  the  public  thoroughfares  and 
on  private  property. 


Utah  Troops  Round  Up  Strikers  After 
Much  Outlawry;  Mine  Manager  Shot 

GOVERNOR  MABEY  of  Utah  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  martial  law  in  Carbon  County  following 
the  shooting  up  of  a  train  near  Castlegate,  the  killing  of  a 
deputy  sheriff  acting  as  a  mine  guard  and  the  wounding  of 
General  Manager  Lewis,  of  the  Standard  Coal  Co.,  and 
others.  Members  of  the  national  guard  are  now  in  control 
and  are  rounding  up  the  strikers  and  disarming  them. 

Major  Johnson,  in  command,  has  been  given  absolute 
authority  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  end  the  lawlessness 
in  the  strike  area  and  there  has  been  some  talk  of  closing 
the  mines.  Machine  guns  have  been  placed  on  the  hillsides. 
Many  arrests  have  been  made.  So  far  the  strikers  have 
submitted  quietly  to  the  rule  of  the  new  authority  and  some 
of  them  even  good  naturedly. 


Railroad  Labor  Board  Cuts  Pay  of  Clerks, 
Signalmen  and  Stationary  Firemen 

ON  Friday,  June  16,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  an- 
nounced another  wage  reduction  order,  cutting  about 
$27,000,000  a  year  from  the  wages  of  clerks,  signalmen  and 
stationary  firemen,  reductions  being  from  2c.  to  6c.  an  hour. 
About  32.5,000  employees  are  affected,  and  this  reduction 
brings  the  total  ordered  by  the  board,  effective  July  1,  to 
$135,000,000  a  year,  affecting  in  all  1,200,000  employees. 

The  board  says  that  while  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  employees  must  bear  the  cost  of  railway  rehabilitation, 
"patriotic  common  sense"  demands  that  every  citizen,  in- 
cluding railway  employees,  should  co-operate  in  getting  the 
carriers  back  on  their  feet.  This  decision  passes  upon  two 
subjects  which  have  been  persistently  injected  into  coal- 
wage  discussions  for  the  last  two  years — the  "living  wage" 
or  "saving  wage"  and  the  "family  budget." 

On  the  first  the  board  said  that  as  soon  as  post-war  con- 
ditions, which  now  obscure  matters,  are  cleared  up,  it  will 
give  consideration  to  details  incident  to  the  scientific  ad- 
justment of  wages  on  the  "living"  or  "saving"  basis. 

The  board  said  it  had  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
employees'  testimony  with  respect  to  "budgets"  but  that 
the  matter  submitted  on  this  and  on  standards  of  living 
was  "highly  theoretical  and  of  but  little  value." 

"When  the  railway  employees'  department  presented 
figures  to  show  that  the  sum  of  $2,636.97  is  necessary  for 
the  minimum  comfort  budget  of  the  average  family,"  said 
the  decision,  "it  propounded  an  economic  impossibility." 


Somerset  County  Court  Inflicts  Fines 
For  Violation  of  Injunction 

TWENTY-NINE  men  and  ten  women  were  adjudged 
guilty  of  contempt  in  the  Somerset  County  (Pa.)  Court 
on  June  13,  being  held  for  violating  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing union  miners  from  interference  with  the  operations  of 
the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  plants.  Among  those  adjudged 
guilty  were  George  Wagner,  president;  John  Uhrin,  vice 
president,  and  Tom  Austovich,  treasurer,  of  the  Biesecker 
local  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  oflicers  were  fined 
$100  each  and  their  share  of  the  costs  and  paroled  in  the 
custody  of  Sheriff  J.  W.  Griffith  for  six  months.  The  other 
men  were  fined  $100  each,  $25  to  be  paid  within  ten  days, 
and  paroled  for  six  months.  The  women  were  fined  $75 
each,  and  costs,  and  paroled  for  six  months. 

Operators  of  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 

Ask  Injunction  Against  Intimidation 

INJUNCTION  proceedings  against  miners  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  who  are  trying,  it  is  asserted,  to  intimidate 
employees  of  the  Katherine  Coal  Stripping  Co.,  have  been 
filed  in  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Columbus.  The  petition  is 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that  filed  several  weeks  ago  by  a 
number  of  stripping  operators  in  Jefferson  County,  includ- 
ing the  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Co.,  the  Penova  Coal  Co.,  the 
Tasca  Coal  Co.,  the  Wayne  Coal  Co.  and  the  United  Coal 
Mines,  Inc.  The  former  suit  has  been  heard  by  the  court 
and  Judge  Sater  has  granted  a  temporary  injunction  to 
pi'event  union  miners  from  interfering  with  the  employees 
of  the  plaintiff  companies. 


Jersey  Central  Files  Answer  in 
Reading  Segregation  Suit 

IN  THE  federal  court  at  Philadelphia  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey  made  answer  Wednesday,  June 
14,  to  the  petition  of  Isaac  T.  Starr  and  Mary  T.  W.  Starr 
to  inteivene  in  the  Reading  segregation  case  on  their  objec- 
tion to  the  sale  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  to  the  Reynolds  syndicate. 

The  answer  says  that  the  Reynolds  bid  amounted  to 
$32,291,130,  with  a  cash  payment  of  $11,036,220,  while 
the  Franklin  Securities  Co.  bid  was  $32,278,184,  with  an 
initial  cash  payment  of  $6,384,029.  It  is  contended  that 
there  were  indefinite  features  about  the  Franklin  bid, 
which  were  subject  to  negotiation  and  adjustment,  and  that 
it  was  contingent  upon  there  being  no  legal  obstacle  to 
transferring  the  stock  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  contention 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  favored  in  the' matter  of  information 
about  the  coal  company  and  that  the  question  whether 
the  members  of  the  RejTiolds  syndicate  are  qualified  to 
hold  the  coal-company  stock  is  a  matter  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  determine  and  does  not  concern  Jersey  Centi-al 
stockholders. 

I.  C.  C.  Approves  Ford  Cut  in  Coal  Rates 

REDUCTIONS  in  freight  rates  on  coal  proposed  by 
Henry  Ford  on  his  railroad,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton,  which  originally  were  suspended  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  were  sanctioned  June  14  under  a 
final  decision  of  the  commission.  They  become  effective 
July  1  and  reduce  rates  on  coal  from  southern  Ohio  points 
approximately   lOe.   a   ton. 

The  commission,  upon  the  protest  of  competing  mine 
operators  on  other  railroads,  had  ordered  the  schedules 
held   up   to  await  investigation. 

The  regulating  board  found  that  the  Ford  railroad,  in- 
stead of  proposing  to  scrap  a  scheme  of  carefully  adjusted 
rates  on  coal  from  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  intending  to  restore 
an  adjustment  revoked  by  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton 
before  Ford  acquired  control  of  it.  The  commission  said 
Ford  had  done  right  when  he  removed  the  mines  on  his 
road  from  the  Ironton  to  the  Jackson  district. 
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CONSUMERS  are  not  worrying  about  their  fuel 
supply.  A  softer  market  has  been  brought  about 
by  this  complacent  attitude,  which  has  been  in- 
duced largely  by  such  factors  as  the  rumors  of  attempts 
to  settle  the  strike,  the  withdrawal  of  any  but  emer- 
gency fuel  orders  until  the  freight-rate  reductions  be- 
come effective,  July  1.  and  the  approach  of  the  usual 
midsummer  lethargj-  of  industry,  which  is  already  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  some  lines.  There  is  almost  an  entire 
lack  of  interest  in  the  railroad  strike  threat.  So  far 
this  has  produced  no  additional  business  and  but  very 
few  inquiries  for  early  deliveries. 

Not  the  least  potent  of  these  influences  on  the  market 
is  the  belief  that  Secretary  Hoover's  price  list  is  a  bul- 
wark against  prohibitive  prices.  Spot  coal  values  have 
not  reached  these  figures  since  they  were  announced 
on  June  1,  and  have  receded  further  in  the  last  week. 
Coal  Aye  Index  of  spot  bituminous  prices  stands  at  274 
on  June  19,  as  compared  with  284  on  June  12;  this  rep- 
resents an  average  mine  price  of  $3.31  per  ton,  a  drop 
of  13c.  from  the  figure  for  the  preceding  week. 

Diverse  Conditions  Shown  in  Various  Markets 

Connellsville  coal,  which  is  not  included  in  Hoover's 
price  list,  advanced  during  the  past  week,  due  to  an 
active  steel  demand.  The  market  is  comparatively 
strong  from  Connellsville  east,  with  the  exception  of 
New  England,  which  is  still  being  amply  supplied  by 
Southern  coals  from  Hampton  Roads.  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh the  only  active  mai'ket  is  in  the  Northwest.  The 
Head-of-the-Lakes  docks  had  only  2,375,000  tons  on 
hand  June  1,  of  which  about  one-third  is  free  coal. 
Demand  from  railroads  and  other  large  users  has  ab- 
sorbed about  all  of  this  open  tonnage  that  the  docks 
will  spare.  Some  docks  have  no  surplus  and  many 
others  are  holding  coal  for  old  customers.  Receipts  by 
Lake  have  been  so  light  this  season  that  strenuous 
shipping  efforts  must  now  be  made  to  avert  a  fuel 
shortage  in  the  Northwest  this  winter. 


The  Chicago  and  Midwestern  territories  again  pre- 
sent an  unattractive  market  for  coal.  As  in  other 
sections,  there  is  a  tendency  to  await  cheaper  transpor- 
tation costs  after  July  1.  Large  consumers  generally 
have  fair  reserves  to  tide  them  over  the  balance  of 
June  and  many  are  taking  coal  on  short-term  agree- 
ments. This  has  removed  so  much  of  the  spot  demand 
that,  despite  the  efforts  of  operators,  prices  have 
slumped  and  some  jobbers  have  again  unloaded  at  a 
loss.  Western  Kentucky  coal,  unhampered  by  any  price 
edict  from  Washington,  was  selling  around  $4.15  ten 
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days  ago.  Early  this  week  $3.6.5  and  even  lower  had 
been  recorded.  Alabama  tonnage  is  now  entering  Illi- 
nois fuel  markets,  and  this  is  a  factor  in  breaking 
prices.  The  congestion  of  unsold  cars  of  both  eastern 
and  western  Kentucky  coal  has  been  so  great  that  mines 
on  the  L.  &  N.  have  been  refused  a  full  car  supply  until 
the  accumulation  has  been  moved. 

Tidewater  prices  have  softened  but  little.  The  flow 
of  coals  to  Hampton  Roads  has  been  cut  down,  however, 
and  much  of  it  has  been  diverted  through  Cincinnati 
to  inland  markets.  This  has  softened  prices  on  both 
high  and  low  volatile. 

Despite  the  strike  this  year  production  of  bituminous 
coal  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June  was  equal 
to  the  output  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.     At 
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Estimates  of  Production 


Week  eniJf,! 
May  27     . 
.June  3(M.. 
June  10(a) 
Dailv  average 
Calendar  year 
Daily,  av.  cal,  y 


May  27. . 

June  3 

June  10(a) 


BITUMINOUS 

1922 

4. 889.000 

4.616.000 

5.078,000 

846.000 

I72.l<)2.000 

,  ,        1.261.000 

ANTHR.\(:ITE 

9.000 
8,000 
I  J.  000 


1921 
8,166.000 
6.835.000 
8.010.000 
l,353,OCO 
173,551.000 
1,280,000 


1,988,000 
1,573,000 
1,963,000 


t:OKF. 


June  3   

June  10  l.i)      ... 
Calendar  year 
(n)  Subject  to  revi 


97,000  61,000 

98,000  58.000 

2.885,000         3,249,000 

levisod  from  last  report . 
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the  beginning  of  this  year  stocks  were  practically  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Jan.  1,  1921.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  stocks  are  now  around  10,000,000  tons  less 
than  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  anthracite  situation  seems  to  be  deadlocked  and 
probably  can  be  broken  only  by  the  President  calling 
a  conference  of  producers  and  miners.  In  the  meantime 
the  output  is  confined  to  a  small  steam  tonnage  dredged 
from  the  rivers. 

BITUMINOUS 

"Production  of  soft  coal  in  the  tenth  week  of  the  strike 
was  5,078,000  net  tons,  but  the  eleventh  week  (June  3  2-17) 
is  expected  to  show  a  decrease,"  says  the  Geological  Survey. 

"Complete  returns  confirm  the  forecast  of  output  in  the 
tenth  week  of  the  strike.  Including  the  13,000  tons  of  an- 
thracite  dredged  from  tha  rivers,  the   total   output   of   all 
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coal  was  5,091,000  tons.  In  the  corresponding  week  of 
1921,  a  year  of  acute  business  depression,  production  (in- 
cluding anthracite)  was  9,974,000  tons.  In  the  active  year, 
1920,  it  was  12,.315,000  tons.  If  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  be  regarded  as  a  common  supply  of  fuel,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  coal  now  being  raised  weekly  is  from  5  to  7 
million  tons  below  normal. 

D.A.ILY  LOADINGS  DURING  STRIKE 


First 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Fiehth 

Ninth 

Tenth  E 

levenlh 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Mondav 

11.445 

13.118 

13.3(6 

14.772 

15,058 

14,507 

15.590 

11.019 

13,266 

12.830 

15.085 

11,056 

13.269 

Wednesday,    . 

11.437 

13.445 

13,422 

14.677 

15,222 

Thursdav 

1  1.090 

13.266 

13.445 

14,573 

13,790 

Friday 

n.296 

13.727 

14,036 

15,202 

Saturday 

8.888 

11.454 

12.357 

12,662 

12.545 

13.991 

"The  eleventh  week  started  out  well,  but  on  Wednesday 
serious   congestion    of   railroad   yards   and   sidings    in    cer- 


Coal  Age  Index  274.  Week  of  June  19,  1923.  Average  spot  price 
for  some  period  $3.31.  This  diagram  sliows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  ob- 
tained was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June.  1914,  as  100.  after  the  manner  adopted,  in  the  report 
on  "Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-191S,"  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board,  (Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict, Illinois  and  Indiana  prices  not  included  in  figures  for  last 
week.) 

tain  districts  of  southeastern  Kentucky  began  to  interfere 
with  the  placement  of  empty  cars  at  the  mines.  As  a  con- 
sequence loadings  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  about 
a  thousand  cars  below  those  of  last  week.  It  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  the  total  output  for  the  eleventh  week  will  do 
more  than  reach  the  .5,000,000-ton  mark." 

All-rail  movement  to  New  England  during  the  week 
ended  June  10  declined  slightly  to  520  cars  from  565  cars 
in  the  week  preceding.  This  territory  presents  a  limited 
market  for   Pennsylvania   coals,   owing   to  the  competitive 


Current  Quotations— Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  0.  B.  Mines 
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*Grosa  tons,  f.  o.  b.  vessel.  Hampton  Roads. 

tAdvances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  declines 

NOTE — Smokeless  prices  now  include  N  >  ^ 
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How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Percentages  of  full-time  operation  of  bituminous  coal  mines,  by  fields,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

Six  Months     Jan.    '    to      April   8  to  Week 

July  to  Dec.  Apr.  1,  1922  June  3,  1922  Ended 

1921              inclusive          inclusive  June    3 

U.S.total 45.6  55.7  ....  

Non-Union 

Alabama 63.5  64.6  15 .  \  88.6 

Somerset  County 55  5  74.9  45  6  26.0 

Panhandle,  W.  Va 55  3  51    3  39  9  45.7 

Westmoreland 54.9  58.8  78  6  77.1 

Virginia 54.8  59  9  77  4  84.5 

Harlan 53.3  54,8  53  5  68.9 

Hazard 51.7  58  4  60  9  72.9 

Pocahontas 49  8  60  0  75  3  78.5 

TugRiver 48.1  63  7  81   2  83.8 

Logan 47.6  61.1  76.1  79.0 

Cumberland-Piedmont 46.6  50  6  15   I  18.6 

Winding  Gulf 45.7  64  3  70  8  74,9 

Kenova-Thacker 38.2  54,3  78   5  82.8 

N.     E.     Kentucky 32.9  47  7  60.5  67.0 

NewRivert 24.3  37.9  17    1  35.6 

Union 

Oklahoma 63,9  59,6  14,3  13,0 

Iowa 57,4  78,4                   00  0,0 

Ohio,  Eastern 52,6  ,46,6                    0,0  0,0 

Missouri 50,7  66,8                   0,7  2,5 

Illinois 44  8  54  5                   0  0  0.0 

Kansas 42  0  54  9  II   6  15.0 

Indiana 41,4  53  8                   0  0  0.0 

Pittsburght 41.2  39,8                   00  0,0 

Central  Pennsylvania 39.1  50  2  II    5  12.7 

Fairmont " 35.3  44,0                     4,7  4.8 

Western  Kentucky 32.5  37  7  55  5  68.6 

Pittsburgh* 30.4  31.9                   00  00 

Kanawha 26.0  13  0                   3  2  10   1 

Ohio,  southern 22.9  24  3                   0  0  0.0 

*  Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

t  Union  in  1921,  non-union  in  1922. 

position  of  the  Southern  fuels  and  shipments  are  mostly  on 
railroad  contracts. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  were  436,736  net  tons  during 
the  week  ended  June  15,  as  compared  with  472,300  tons  in 
the  previous  week.  Accumulations  at  the  piers  have  de- 
clined but  the  approach  of  the  freight  cut  on  July  1  has 
made  a  quieter  market.  Marine  freights  show  a  firmer 
tendency  with  the  talk  of  a  railroad  strike. 

Lake  dumpings  during  the  week  ended  June  19  were 
388,661  net  tons— 378,181  tons  cargo  and  10,480  tons  vessel 
fuel — as  compared  v^dth  293,110  tons  in  the  preceding  week. 
For  the  Lake  season  to  date  3,039,413  tons  have  been 
dumped,  as  compared  with  8,019,733  tons  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year.  Much  of  this  tonnage  has  been  going 
to  new  destinations  on  Lake  Erie.  This  has  further  re- 
duced the  abnormally  small  movement  up  the  Lakes. 


ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  hard  coal  remains  practically  at  a  stand- 
still, being  confined  during  the  week  ended  June  10  to  253 
cars  of  stoam  coal  dredged  from  the  rivers.  Consumers 
are  gradually  showing  more  interest  in  the  situation.  Some 
orders  for  winter  coal  are  being  placed  but  the  retailers 
are  mostly  taking  these  as  applications  for  coal  when  it  is 
again  available  and  are  safeguarding  their  present  meager 
stocks,  wherever  possible.  Steam  coal  in  mine  storage  is 
practically  cleaned  up  or  on  order  and  this  has  improved 
the  demand  for  river  coals. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  was  98,000  tons  during  the 
week  ended  June  10,  a  gain  of  1,000  tons  as  compared  with 
the  previous  week.  Coke  offerings  are  very  light  and  the 
price  range  is  firm  at  last  week's  quotations. 

Production  of  byproduct  coke  increased  sharply  during 
May.  One  reason  for  the  increase  was  the  smaller  supply 
of  beehive  coke  resulting  from  the  strike  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region.  Against  a  total  of  732,000  tons  of  beehive 
coke  in  March,  the  May  output  was  only  432,000  tons. 

MONTHLY  OUTPUT  OF  BYPRODUCT  .\ND  BEEHIVE  COKE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  a 
(Net  Tons) 

Byproduct   Coke  Beehive  Coke             Total 

1917  Monthly  average 1.870.000  2,764.000  4.634,000 

1918  Monthly  average 2,166.000  2.540.000  4,706,000 

1919  MonthlV  average 2,095,000  1,638.000  3,733,000 

1920  Monthl'v  average 2,565,000  1,748,000  4,313.000 

1921  .MonthlV  average 1,660,000  463.000  2.123.000 

Februarv,  1922 1,795,000  549,000  2.344,000 

March,  1922 2, 1 37,000  732.000  2,869,000 

April,  1922 2,208.000  528.000  2,736,000 

May,  1922 2,537,000  432,000  2,969,000 

(a)  Excludes  screening  and  breeze. 

ESTIMATED     MONTHLY    CONSUMPTION    OF    COAL    FOR 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COIvE 
(Net  Tons) 

ConsUm'd  in  Consumed  in  Total  Coal 

Byprodu-t  Ovens  Beehive  Ovens  Consumed 

1917  Monthly  averag                      2,625,000  4.354,000  6,979,000 

1918  Monthly  average 3,072,000  4,014.000  7.086,000 

1919  Monthlv  average 2,988.000  2.478,000  5.466.000 

1920  Monthly  average  .      .            3.684,000  2.665,000  6,349,000 

1921  Monthlv  average 2,385,000  1.7)  73I.OOO(ii.  3,116.000 

March  '1922           3,071,000  (<i)  1.155,000  Inl  4,226.000 

\Dril      1922        3,172,000  (<i)  833,000  w)  4.005,000 

May,      1922 3,645,000  (a)  681,000  «i)  4,326.000  (J) 

(a)  Assuming  a  >-ield  in  merchantable  coke  of  69  6  per  cent  of  the  coal  charged 
in  t>y-product  ovens,  and  63.  4  per  cent  in  beehive  ovens. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  Coal  at  End  of  Eleventh  Week  of  Strike 


-jr-^v. 


Dumand    holds!    at    seaboard.      Nortliw 
buys  against  shortage.     New  markets 
Alabama  coal. 

Quiet     except     in     Connellsville     secti 
where  buying  is  strong  and  prices  firn 

Prices  slump,  as  demand  wanes.     Bu\ 
await  freight  cut. 

No    shortage     feared     in     New     Enijlai 
market  very  quiet.    West  still  Inactive, 
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North  holding  their  own.  General 
shipping  was  on  the  increase,  bring- 
ing up  the  demand  for  bunkers. 


British  Output  Nears  Low  Point  of  Year;  Sales 
Pushed  to  Prevent  Congestion 

PRODUCTION   in  the  United  King-  tons,  sales  amounting  to  851,342  tons, 

dom  for  the  weelc  ended  June  3  was  In  April  the  Sarre  production  amounted 

4,441,000  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  to    798,673   tons,   and    sales   to   667,935 

4,630,000   tons   for   the   previous   week,  tens, 

according  to  a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  FRENCH  COAL  statistics 

Business    is    more    active    than    last  First  Quarter  1922 

week.     The  trade  is  making  concessions  _  P^^^,  ^^^  Lignite  — 

to   buyers   for  immediate,  deliveries   in  Mar.       Jan.-Mar. 

order  "to  clear  heavy  supplies  and  pre-  Tons          Tons 

vent  congestion.     Some  cargoes  are  be-     Production 2.764.304     ^'''^.IW 

ing   booked   for   Canada.      The   Argen-  "^^S^V:::.:  ■.::::.:.:    ''"'Usf     'IS"'! 

tine   Department  of   Navigation   is   m-     Consumption 4.770.517    13,600,395 

quiring  for   25,000   tons,  to   be   spread  ^ Coke* — 

over   five   months.  Mar.         Jan.-Mar. 

The   Miners'   Federation   has   met   in  Tons          Tons 

London  to  consider  the  wages  position.     Production .\WV<      i  n??'noi 

After   the   deliberations,   the    secretary     ^^^°-^^^ ; ;•:;:        50:033        144:354 

said  that  it  was  ascertained  that  every     Consumption:.::..::: 464:675      1,129,736 

district  in  the  Federation,  with  the  ex-  , Briquetst ■ 

ception  of  one,  is  now  down  to  the  mini-  Mar.        Jan.-Mar. 

mum  of  wages,  and  that  this,  combined  Tons          Tons 

with  the  irregularity  of  employment,  is     f;<^-f " ;  ■ ; ;       ' l\l%        f,\\\l 

resulting  in  hardships  to  the  men.     bo     Exports 11,259         34,066 

low  are  the  wages  and  so  bad  the  situa-     Consumption 282.768     1,098.886 

tion  that  in  his  opinion  the  British  fam-  *Not    including    coke   produced    at   metallurgical 

ine  has  begun.      Owing  to  the  breach  in  works^.^  ,^^              briquets  produced  at  independent 

the  continuity  of  payment  of  the  unem-  works, 
ployment  benefit  in  areas  where  unem- 
ployment is  continuous,  great  hardships  In  March  1,219,561  tons  were  im- 
are  being  experienced.  It  has  also  been  ported  from  Great  Britain,  320,440  tons 
decided  to  interview  the  Minister  of  from  the  Sarre,  298,184  tons  from  Ger- 
Labor  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  many,  161,618  tons  from  Belgium,  and 
reversal  of  the  decision  refusing  to  90,432  tons  from  Holland.  Imports 
concede  unemployment  benefit  to  work-  in  the  first  quarter  were  as  follows: 
men  where  they  had  declined  to  accept  Great  Britain,  3,231,898  tons;  Germany, 
wages  from  the  employers  at  certain  974,280  tons;  Sarre,  823,727  tons;  Bel- 
collieries  below  the  district  rate  pro-  gmm,  666,833  tons;  Holland,  206,490 
vided  in  the  agreement.  tons;    United    States,    6,340    tons.      In 

The    Miners'    Wages    Board    for   the  March   370,917   tons   of  coke  were   im- 

Eastern  area   meeting   at  Derby  fixed  ported  from  Germany,  raising  the  total 

the  percentage  addition  to  basis  wages  for  the  three  months  to  936,042  tons. 

for  June  at  64.43  as  against  79.71  for  

May.  Only  one  larger  reduction  has  Hampton  Roads  Market  Awaits  July  1 
taken  place  since  the  present  arrange-  Business  was  fair  last  week  but 
ment  came  into  force  last  July.  The  (jumpings  showed  a  decrease  from  the 
actual  loss  to  workers  will  range  from  previous  week.  Demand  was  not  as 
9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  shift.  strong  as  formerly,  dealers  attributing 
this  condition  to  the  agitation  in  Con- 
French  Mines  Increase  Output  gress    for    more    general    operation   of 

Production  ot  coal  in  France  during  mines,  which  is  expected  here  to  bring 

March    was    2,764,304    tons     as    com-  down   prices   somewhat.     Another  fac- 

pared  with  2,434,506  tons  in  February,  tor     is     the    impending    reduction     of 

according    to    the    Colliery    Gmrdian.  freight  rates  July   1. 

These    figures     are    exclusive    of    the  Export      business      was      extremely 

Sarre,  which  in  March  raised  1,042,866  slack,  with  shipments  coastwise  to  the 


Coal   Paragraphs   from  Foreign   Lands 

Italy  —  Cardiff  steam  first  is  now 
quoted  at  38s.  3d.,  according  to  a  cable 
to  Coal  Age.  Last  week's  quotation 
was  38s. 

Belgium  —  The  crisis  in  industrial 
coals  persists  and  the  piling  up  of 
stocks  continues,  especially  in  the  Bor- 
inage  district.  Domestic  kinds  and 
anthracites  still  find  a  steady  market, 
thanks  to  foreign  demand. 

Spain — The  freight  rate  for  coal 
from  the  Asturias  to  Barcelona  is  now 
15  to  16  pesetas. 
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Hampton   Roads   Pier  Situation 

.-Week  Ended^ 

„    .  „                                               June  8  June  15 

N.  &  W.  Piers.  Lambert's  Point: 

Cars  on  hand 3,365  3,050 

Tonsonhand 179,235  161.531 

Tonsdumped 215,567  190.382 

Tonnage  waiting 20,000  30,000 

Virginia  Ry.  Piers,  Sewalls  Point: 

Carsonhand 1,588  1,839 

Tonsonhand 79,400  91,950 

Tonsdumped 120,957  96,258 

Tonnage  waiting 12,326  15.000 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Carsonhand 2.274  1,412 

Tonsonhand 113,700  87,500 

Tonsdumped 85.173  103,303 

Tonnage  waiting 3,635  7,500 


Export  Clearances,  Week  Ended 
June  15,  1922 

FROM  HAMPTON  ROADS; 

For  Brazil:  Tons 

Ital.  S.S.  Etna,  for  Buenos  Aires 6.427 

For  Chile: 
Am.  S.S.  Orcus,  for  Talcahuano 5,487 

For  Colombia : 
.4m.   S.S.  Levisa,  for  Santa  Marta.  ..  .2,406 

For  Cuba: 
Nor.     S.S.     Sagoland,     for     Sagua     de 

Tanamo    618 


8  15  2  23  6  ii  O  ?J  3  10  n  24  I 
Apr  Mny         vlune         J 


15  2229  5  12  19  2 


Pier    and    Bunker    Prices,    Gross    Tons 

PIERS 

June  10  June  I7t 

Pool    9,  .New  York $7.50(u$8.00  

Pool  10,  New  York....    7,50(ai   7.80  $7.  .50(3' $7.  T-'! 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia..    7.00(3    7  50  7  35(3    8  00 

Pool  111.  Philadelphia..   6.60('i    7.15  7.00>i    7  25 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia..          7  50  8  25 

Pool     I,  Hamp.  Rds...   6.25(ai  6.65  B.SMa.  6.1,0 

Pools  .5-0-7  Hamp.  Rds.  6.25(a)   6.50  6.25@   6.50 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...          6.50  6.50 
Bl'NIvERS 

Pool    9,  New  York....$7.80f<i  $8.30  

Pool  10,  New  York....    7.80(fii   8   10  $7  .i()(n  $7  ») 

Pool    O.Philadelphia..    7.25«i    7  60  7  60"    8  25 

Pool  10.  Philadelphia..   6.85(5    7  20  7.50<ii8  00 

Pool     1,  Hamp.  Rds....    6.25(ai    6.60  fl.£';i(ai   6. 50 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...   6.25(a   6.50  6.25@  6.50 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 43s.  f.o.b.  43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro.. 57s.  6d.  f.o.b.  57s.6d.f.o.b.. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 43s.  f.o.b.  43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b.  5Cs.  fob. 

Welsh,  Genoa 43s.  t.i.b.  i»s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh,  Messina 41s.  f.o.b.  41s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 41s.  f.o.b.  S«s.6d.'.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco 65s.  f.o.b.  658.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia 658.  f.o.b.  65s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Madeira 42s.  6d.  fas.  42s.  6d.  f  .a.s. 

Welsh.  Teneri£te 40s.  6d.  fas.  40s.  6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 44s.  6d.  fob.  44s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas. . .  .40s.  6d.  fas.  40s.  6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Naples 38s.  f.o.b.  38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  fob.  52s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Singapore 57s.  6d.  f.o.b.  Sos.  fob. 

Port  Said 5  Is.  6d.  f.o.b.  i9s.  f.o.b. 

Alexandria 43s.  43s. 

Capetown 35s.  3d.  35s.  3d. 

Current  Quotations   British  Coal  f-O-h. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Quotations  by  Cablf  to  Coal  .\ge 

Cardiff:                             June  10  June  I7t 

\dmiralty,  Large 263.  9d.(a.27s.26s.6d.(a«6s.9d 

Steam,  Smalls 18s.  6d.(ail9s.  lSs.@lSa.6A.. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams 24s.  2Sa.6i.(S-!ia. 

Best  Gas 22s.  6d.  JlaM- 

Be.st  Bunkers 20s.@2ls.  208.@2l3. 

tAdvancea  over  previous  week  shown  in    heavy 
type;  declines  in  italics. 
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Buying  of  Bare  Needs 

Holds  Prices  Fairly  Steady 

Purchasers  Hold  Off  as  Much  as  Possi- 
ble Till  Freight  Cut  Becomes  Effective 
— New  York  Receives  Large  Volume 
of  Southern  Coal  on  Orders. 

THIS  market  has  quieted  still  fur- 
ther. As  July  1  approaches  buy- 
ers are  taking  the  barest  needs  until 
they  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  re- 
duced freights  at  that  time.  There 
is  enough  of  this  demand,  however, 
to  maintain  prices  fairly  well  and  in 
the  case  of  some  quality  coals  prices 
have  even  been  advanced. 

New  York  presents  the  easiest 
market.  There  are  more  cars  at  the 
piers  than  last  week  and  Southern 
coals  are  arriving  in  heavy  volume. 
Very  little  of  this  fuel  is  coming  in 
"on  spec,"  most  of  it  being  on  orders 
of  large  consumers.  The  threatened 
rail  strike  presents  *an  opportunity 
for  greater  marine  activity  and  boat 
freights  are  developing  signs  of 
strength. 


by  larger  forces  in  the  mines  in  opera- 
tion, but  few  operations  being  opened. 
Reports  from  where  the  miners  have 
been  idle  since  April  1  show  much  pri- 
vation. This  is  causing  great  dissatis- 
faction with  the  union  leaders  because 
of  their  failure  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. The  feeling  is  growing  that 
the  miners  will  not  tolerate  this  con- 
dition long  but  will  make  the  best 
adjustment  they  can. 


NEW  YORK 

Quotations  fluctuated  last  week  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  were  some- 
what lower.  With  about  2,000  cars  at 
the  local  piers  and  reports  showing 
heavier  production,  quotations  had  to 
be  shaded  if  shippers  wanted  to  induce 
buying. 

Buyers  were  looking  for  bargains  if 
they  wanted  coal.  Then  there  is  an 
impression  that  prices  are  going  much 
lower  when  the  new  freight  rates  be- 
come effective. 

Reports  that  many  textile  mills  in 
New  England  have  reopened  or  are 
about  to  do  so  are  gratifying  to  many 
local  houses,  as  it  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  place  some  of  their  coals. 

The  gas,  electric  and  transportation 
companies  are  receiving  large  tonnages 
of  Southern  coals.  Free  coals  brought 
here  from  Southern  ports  are  being 
quoted  $8@$8.25,  with  lower  quotations 
being    heard    occasionally. 

Early  in  the  week  stray  lots  of  Clear- 
field wagon-mine  coal  was  being  quoted 
around  $3.90.  Other  quotations  included 
B.  R.  &  P.  coals  around  $4;  Bessemer 
the  same  figure  and  i-in.  gas  around 
$4.75. 

The  railroads  were  reported  as  buy- 
ing heavily,  although  there  were  re- 
ports that  they  had  stopped  buying  for 
the  time  being. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

During  the  last  week  there  were  3,449 
cars  loaded  as  against  2,723  cars  in 
the  week  previous,  while  the  first 
eleven  days  of  June  showed  a  produc- 
tion of  4  970  cars  as  against  3,824  cars 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  May. 
The  increase  was  largely  brought  about 


PHILADELPHIA 

There  has  been  some  stiffening  of 
prices  recently,  although  production  has 
been  increased.  Inquiries  have  in- 
creased very  much  and  the  consumer 
seems  to  be  more  interested  than  for 
some    time. 

The  buying  public  has  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  Hoover  list  included 
Pennsylvania  coals  and  this  is  no  doubt 
the  reason  for  the  considerable  increase 
in  inquiries.  However,  these  coals  are 
still  selling  at  the  market. 

The  dealings  in  coal  of  the  best 
grades  have  been  extremely  light,  due 
mostly  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  this 
production  is  being  placed  on  contracts. 
The  bulk  of  sales  continues  to  be  on 
Pools  10  and  11.  There  is  also  fair 
off'ering    of    unclassified    coal. 

Southern  coal  is  coming  into  this 
market  via  Tide,  but  it  is  mostly  de- 
liveries on  sales  closed  a  long  time 
since.  New  business  of  this  kind  is 
scarce,  and  buyers  will  at  least  hold 
off  until  July  1.  There  continues  to  be 
a  plentiful  supply  of  bunker  coal,  a 
good  deal  of  which  is  accumulating  de- 
murrage, as  shippers  sent  in  supplies 
heavily  some  weeks  ago  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  strong  demand.  The  export 
trade  remains  very  quiet. 

FAIRMONT 

Non-union  production  has  become  an 
important  factor  and  the  success  at- 
tending the  efforts  of  mines  to  operate 
as  such  makes  it  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  a  return  to  a  union  basis.  During 
the  week  ended  June  10,  there  were 
155  mines  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  number  in  operation.  During 
the  same  period  there  was  an  output  of 
more  than  120,000  tons. 


feeling  in  the  trade  that  the  coals  offer- 
ing at  Hampton  Roads  on  the  Hoover 
maximum  are  due  for  a  jump.  This  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  decision  of 
the  Shipping  Board  to  buy  bunker  sup- 
plies at  Hampton  Roads  will  cause  a  ris- 
ing market.  The  Shipping  Board  has 
ordered  its  vessels,  even  those  calling  at 
New  York  to  bunker  at  the  Roads,  to 
take  advantage  of  that  low  market. 
Some  of  this  coal  will  be  bought  in  the 
open  market. 

UPPER  POTOMAC 

Although  one  or  two  mines  have  been 
shut  down  through  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  other  mines  have 
resumed  operations  on  a  small  scale  and 
there  is  much  activity  on  the  Elk  Gar- 
den branch  of  the  Western  Maryland. 
Despite  assaults  on  miners,  a  few 
Georges  Creek  producers  are  still  op- 
erating, having  secured  temporary  re- 
straining court  orders.  There  is  a 
stiff  demand  and  most  producers  are 
adhering  closely  to  the  price  agreed 
upon  at   Washington. 


BALTIMORE 

There  is  no  insistent  demand,  except 
in  individual  cases.  There  are  some 
buyers  in  the  mining  regions  who  are 
entirely  willing  to  take  coal  at  any  rea- 
sonable price  and  these  purchasers, 
along  with  the  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion, are  holding  the  genei'al  market 
at  rates  considerably  above  the  prices 
desired  by  Secretary  Hoover.  There 
has  been  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  repi'esentatives  of  large  consum- 
ers who  were  recently  in  the  regions  to 
secure  tonnage.  While  some  consumers 
are  now  apparently  buying  to  cover  in 
event  of  a  rail  strike,  the  vast  major- 
ity do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  concerned 
about  the  possibilities  of  a  transporta- 
tion tie-up. 

Prices  are  not  as  high  as  they  were 
some  ten  days  ago.      There  is  a  strong 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

A  goodly  number  of  orders  have 
been  booked  to  be  shipped  into  West- 
ern territory  and  also  to  competitive 
points  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 
Some  tonnage  is  reported  to  have  been 
shipped  to  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh. 
There  is  considerable  inquiry  from 
Western  points  and  the  demand  from 
local  territory  is  also  somewhat  better 
than  it  has  been. 

The  Illinois  Central  bought  from  500 
to  750  cars  to  be  shipped  from  Walker 
County  mines  and  from  operations  on 
the  Central  of  Georgia.  Bunker  busi- 
ness is  very  quiet. 

Domestic  coal  is  being  taken  fairly 
well  on  contracts  and  practically  all 
Cahaba  field  mines  have  disposed  of 
output  for  thirty  to  sixty  days  ahead. 
The  lower  grades  are  hard  to  move. 
Steam  prices  iiave  changed  very  lit- 
tle, some  slight  increases  being  shown, 
as  noted  in  the  following: 

Mine  Run  Washed 

BlackCreek $2.00("$2  50  $2  25''i  $2  50 

Cahaba  2.00M    2.50  2  00(<i    2  50 

Big  Seam     I.75H    2,00  1 .  75(ii    2,00 

Carbon  Hill 2.00(>i    2,25  2.00«f,   2,25 

Corona 2  00^2  25  2.25(92,50 

Pratt 175(5    2.25  l.90@2  25 

There  is  a  pretty  heavy  movement 
of  coal  in  the  district,  furnace  compa- 
nies mining  increasing  quantities  as 
additional  stacks  are  being  blown  in  to 
meet  the  active  iron  market.  Local 
rai'roads  are  pretty  well  stocked  up 
and  as  a  rule  are  taking  minimum 
amount  of  contracts,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Frisco.  Production  is 
on  a  basis  of  approximately  320,000 
net  tons  per  week.  Car  supply  is  bet- 
ter, but  labor  shortage  is  being  felt  in 
some  sections. 

VIRGINIA 

Car  and  labor  shortage  losses  have 
cut  down  the  production,  but  the  output 
is  still  above  84  per  cent.  Car  short- 
age losses  are  heavy  on  the  Interstate 
and  the  Southern.  "No  market"  losses 
have  been  almost  eliminated  under  the 
pressure  of  heavier  buying  in  the  East. 
The  demand,  however,  is  largely  for 
steam  coal,  domestic  being  shipped  on 
contract  only. 
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No  Uneasiness  Over  Failure 
To  Reach  Wage  Agreement 

Some  Inquiries  Heard  and  a  Few  Orders 
Placed,  but  Partial  DeliverU-s  Are 
Rule — Larger  Coals  Running  Short, 
Steam  Sizes  Cleaned  Up — Demand  for 
River  Coal  Improves. 

THERE  is  a  general  absence  of 
uneasiness,  despite  the  failure  of 
operators  and  miners  to  get  together. 
The  public  is  only  mildly  interested 
in  the  situation.  Some  consumers 
are  making  price  inquiries  and  a  few 
are  placing  orders  for  winter  coal, 
but  retailers  are  husbanding  their 
supplies  and  generally  make  only 
partial  deliveries. 

The  larger  sizes  are  running  short 
and  there  is  a  better  sale  of  pea  coal, 
which  is  moving  some  tonnage  from 
mine  storage.  Canadians  are  inquir- 
ing about  future  dsliveries  and  are 
seeking  substitute  supplies.  Steam 
sizes  are  practically  cleaned  up  or  are 
on  order  and  this  has  improved  the 
demand  for  river  coal,  which  has  ad- 
vanced in  price. 

NEW  YORK 

The  wholesale  market  is  fast  becom- 
ing clear  of  the  larger  sizes,  and  this 
condition  is  reflected  in  many  of  the 
local  retail  yards.  There  are  retail 
dealers,  however,  who  have  sufficient 
coal  to  last  them  well  into  July,  most  of 
it  consisting  of  chestnut  and   pea. 

Consumers  for  the  most  part  want 
stove,  and  dealers  are  satisfying  their 
wants  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  induce  them  to  take  part 
of  the  order  in  chestnut.  When  these 
sizes  are  cleaned  up  there  will  be  little 
trouble  in  disposing  of  the  pea  coal. 

The  refusal  of  the  miners  to  submit 
their  differences  to  arbitration  as  pro- 
posed by  the  operators  created  only  a 
slight  interest  with  the  public.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  coal  being  produced 
to  meet  next  winter's  demand  is  re- 
ceiving a  bare  passing  notice. 

Steam  coals  are  growing  scarcer. 
Continued  demand  has  eaten  into  the 
reserve  stocks  and  these  are  now  show- 
ing its  effect.  Rice  is  hard  to  pick  up 
while  river  barley  is  about  the  only 
coal  in  that  size  being  offered. 


the  question  of  the  right  of  the  dealers 
to  deliver  a  2,000-lb.  ton  to  consumers, 
if  the  same  rate  is  charged  for  coal  as 
for  the  long  ton,  thus  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  consumer.  The  local  deal- 
ers are  not  entirely  a  unit  on  the  2,000 
lb.  proposition  under  existing  condi- 
tions, but  the  issue  was  raised  by  some 
announcing  that  they  would  sell  a  net 
ton.  The  State's  Attorney  of  Balti- 
more has  declared  that  any  effort  to  sell 
a  2,000  lb.  ton  is  illegal  under  both  state 
and  city  law  enactments,  which  re- 
quire the  delivery  of  2,240  lb.  He  asked 
to  have  the  police  stop  and  weigh  all 
loads  of  coal  suspected  of  being  less 
than  2,240  lb.  and  to  report  all  viola- 
tions to  the  grand  jury. 


In  the  steam  sizes,  while  the  com- 
panies do  have  some  buckwheat  in  the 
storage  yards,  several  of  them  are  re- 
fusing additional  orders,  stating  those 
already  on  the  books  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  entire  supply. 
Rice  and  barley  are  out  of  the  market, 
while  river  barley  is  being  freely  offered 
and  improving  sales  reported.  The 
price  for  the  river  coal  still  clings 
around  $1.7o@J,2.50,  with  the  bulk  be- 
ing sold  above  the  minimum. 


BALTIMORE 

Some  dealers  continue  to  lay  up 
trucks  as  their  stocks  become  depleted. 
Few  of  the  dealers  now  have  any  con- 
siderable amount  on  hand,  and  the  en- 
tire reserve  in  Baltimore  is  possibly 
not  more  than  3,500  tons.  There  is 
some  increase  in  requests  for  coal,  but 
dealers  are  merely  booking  such  orders 
for  the  future  without  promise  of  time 
of   delivery. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  hard 
coal  men  at  this  time  is  the  raising  of 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

The  men  are  taking  a  vote  to  author- 
ize their  leaders  to  call  a  strike  if  they 
see  fit.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  every 
local  is  giving  a  vote  in  favor  of  a 
•strike.  However,  some  are  recommend- 
ing that  the  pumpmen,  firemen  and  en- 
gineers be  left  on  the  job  to  protect  the 
mines.  Although  the  leaders  state  that 
the  men  will  not  accept  a  reduction  in 
wages,  from  every  part  of  the  field  the 
men  seem  to  be  more  willing  to  con- 
sider a  cut  of  ten  per  cent. 

In  the  southern  field  a  dealer  sold  67 
automobiles  between  April  1  and  June 
1,  and  of  these,  43  were  sold  to  men 
who  are  now  out  on  a  strike.  Retail 
sales  in  the  field  have  fallen  off  about 
50  per  cent.  There  is  a  continual  stream 
of  miners  withdrawing  savings  deposits 
each  week. 


BOSTON 

The  trade  shows  no  developments  at 
wholesale.  Shipments  of  egg  and  chest- 
nut that  were  being  made  in  some  vol- 
ume by  one  of  the  producing  companies 
have  now  been  practically  suspended 
and  pea  and  buckwheat  are  the  only 
sizes  left  in  reserve  in  any  quantity. 

Retailers  are  now  taking  "applica- 
tions" rather  than  entering  orders. 
Several  of  the  distributors  are  down  to 
what  would  be  regarded  only  as  a  safe 
margin  for  hotels,  hospitals  and  neces- 
sary public  services. 


PHILADELPHIA 

There  was  a  big  increase  in  the 
number  of  inquiries  at  retail.  People 
have  been  stirred  by  the  reports  of 
the  operators  and  miners  failing  to 
agree  and  quite  a  few  of  those  who 
have  been  waiting  for  lower  prices  now 
seem  willing  to  take  in  coal  if  they 
can  get  it.  The  retailers  have  a  fair 
stock  of  some  sizes,  although  all  of 
them  are  slowly  running  out  of  every- 
thing except  pea. 

Most  dealers  are  still  declining  to 
fill  a  customer's  full  requirements,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  winter  schedule  of  the 
past  season  is  still  in  effect  the  con- 
sumer is  usually  willing  to  take  what 
the  dealer  offers. 

Dealers  are  slowly  coming  to  the 
companies  for  some  storage  pea.  Some 
dealers  with  a  speculative  bent  are  ac- 
tually going  in  for  quite  heavy  stocks 
of  this. 


BUFFALO 

Scarcely  any  coal  is  moving  through 
the  city  to  local  consumers  and  the 
Canadian  trade  is  not  any  more  active. 
All  expectation  of  resumption  of  min- 
ing on  July  1  has  been  laid  aside.  As  a 
rule  the  date  is  figured  at  Sept.  1.  If 
nothing  happens  before  that  time  some- 
thing will  likely  be  done  then  to  get 
a  supply  started,  for  there  is  good  room 
for  fear  that  with  a  small  supply  car- 
ried over  it  will  be  hard  to  mine  enough 
after  that  to  keep  up  during  the  winter. 

Certain  Canadians  have  been  asking 
what  they  should  do  about  the  secur- 
ing of  a  supply.  Shall  they  buy  as  they 
did  some  years  ago,  soft  coal,  coke  or 
anything  that  happens  to  offer,  or  shall 
they  continue  to  take  their  chances? 
Apparently  no  very  definite  answer  was 
expected  and  none  was  given. 


West 


KANSAS  CITY 

Some  of  the  operating  companies  in 
this  region  are  taking  the  production  of 
the  small  mines  and  are  having  very 
little  trouble  in  placing  it,  one  com- 
pany getting  as  much  as  twenty-five 
cars  per  day.  However,  it  is  all  mine 
run  and  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  slack  or  steam  coal  and  little  or 
none  to  offer.  Prices  on  domestic  and 
mine  run  are  unchanged,  while  screen- 
ings are  stronger. 

The  operators  have  held  two  meet- 
ings recently  with  the  miners  and  ad- 
journed, without  doing  anything.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  as  to  what 
will  happen  when  the  stocks  of  coal  are 
used  up  and  the  operators  try  to  open 
the   mines. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Business  here  is  very  quiet  now.  De- 
mand for  slack  continues,  however,  as  a 
result  of  the  improvement  in  the  indus- 
trial situation.  The  domestic  consumer 
is  not  wori-ying  about  the  strike  any 
more  than  he  was  on  April  1  and  prac- 
tically no  winter  coal  has  been  dis- 
tributed so  far.  A  year  ago  the  deal- 
ers offered  a  50c.  reduction  for  a  time 
in  an  effort  to  induce  storage  of  coal, 
but  only  those  who  had  to  buy  for  cur- 
rent use  seemed  to  get  the  benefit. 


DENVER 

The  city  has  dropped  the  price  of  coal 
to  consumers  95c.  a  ton  for  the  best 
gi-ades  and  45c. @ 75c.  for  the  cheaper 
grades.  A  new  conti'act  with  the 
United  Collieries  Co.  was  given  by  J.  J. 
Vick  Roy,  manager  of  municipal  sup- 
plies, as  the  cause  of  the  reduction. 

Business  appears  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease and  operators  fear  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
when  the  expected  price  reductions  are 
made  on  July  1. 
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Chicago  and  Midwest 


Ail-Around  Price  Slump 

Affects  Entire  Region 

strenuous  Field  Effort  To  Maintain 
West  Kentucky  High  Level  Fails — 
Jobber  Group  Gets  Burnt  Again — A 
10-Day  Lull  Expected. 

COAL  prices  in  the  Midwest 
passed  the  peak  for  June  during- 
the  past  week  and  slid  down  notice- 
ably in  most  markets.  A  strenuous 
effort  was  made  in  the  fields  to  keep 
the  level  up.  This  was  successful  for 
a  few  days  when  brokers  made  a 
sally  into  the  Kentucky  mining 
regions  and  picked  up  several  hun- 
dred cars  which  they  attempted  to 
place  in  and  around  Chicago.  When 
a  large  share  of  this  coal  got  into 
distress  and  sold  at  a  loss,  buying  in 
the  field  slowed  down  and  with  it 
went  prices.  The  drop  in  western 
Kentucky,  where  operators  are  most 
obdurate  in  their  intention  of  get- 
ting |4  for  their  output,  became  pro- 
nounced by  the  end  of  the  week.  A 
stern  attempt  to  keep  the  field  level 
at  $3.90  showed  distinct  signs  of 
failing  when  a  few  operators  un- 
loaded at  a  little  less  and  even  then 
found  coal  on  their  hands  for  which 
the  demand  was  slight. 

The  general  tendency  of  buyers  is 
now  definitely  to  withdraw  from  the 
market  for  the  remainder  of  the  month 
unless  prices  drop  so  low  as  to  make 
coal  attractive.  A  number  of  30-  and 
45-day  contracts  and  agreements,  made 
by  some  of  the  biggest  consumers,  have 
practically  removed  them  from  the 
arena.  Some  of  these  buyers  feel  so 
sure  of  their  position  that  they  have 
let  it  be  known  that  they  will  not  feel 
bound  by  these  agreements  if  the  bot- 
tom begins  to  drop  out  of  the  market. 
Buying,  these  days,  is  just  as  unscru- 
pulous as  selling  often  is  on  a  rising 
market. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
regular  jobber  and  the  operator  who  is 
jobbing  "just  to  keep  my  hand  in" 
there  is  one  encouraging  sign  of  late. 
Dealers  and  small  consumers  from  all 
around  this  section  of  the  land  are 
making  numerous  inquiries.  They  are 
woiTjnng.  If  the  strike  situation  does 
not  begin  to  clear  itself  soon,  a  buying 
rush  is  anticipated.  This  is  one  influ- 
ence which  may  help  to  bring  the  mar- 
ket back  to  life  within  a  couple  of 
weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  any  definite 
move  to  end  the  strike  would  "knock 
the  bottom  out"  and  prices  would  slump. 

Some  disturbances  in  the  Illinois  and 
Indiana  fields  have  drawn  attention  this 
week.  A  strip  mine  with  60  men  work- 
ing, is  operating  near  Herrin,  111.,  under 
machine-gun  guard  without  interfer- 
ence and  in  Indiana  a  few  small  mines 
here  and  there  are  producing  amid 
strikers'  threats  and  some  fist  fights 
and  rock  throwing. 


CHICAGO 

A  slow  but  steady  softening  of  most 
coals  on  this  market  has  set  in  just  as 
was  anticipated.  During  practically 
the  entire  week  this  weakening  of  quo- 
tations was  noticeable  and  by  Saturday 
it  was  pronounced.  Many  heavy  buy- 
ers are  stocked  for  the  remainder  of 
the  month  and  are  laying  off  until  the 
drop  in  freight  rates  July  1.  Some 
others,  notably  a  few  railroads  and  the 
railroad  buying  committee,  have  orders 
out  covering  shipments  to  be  made  for 
the  next  month  or  more.  All  of  which 
takes  out  of  the  market  most  of  the 
signs  of  life  for  the  time  being. 

West  Virginia  coals,  both  high  and 
low  volatile,  slumped  25c.  or  more  to  a 
level  of  about  $3.25  for  mine  nan  and  a 
shade  less  for  screenings.  Little  east- 
em  Kentucky  spot  mine  run  sold  at 
over  $o.25  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
Some  moved  for  a  nickel  less  though 
lump  brought  as  high  as  $3.50.  West 
Kentucky  suffered  from  the  bear  move- 
ment. Quotations,  on  the  way  down, 
passed  $4  by  the  middle  of  the  week 
and  were  pressing  close  to  $3.65  when 
the  week's  trading  ended.  It  was 
prophesied  that  this  coal  as  well  as  all 
others  on  this  market  would  drop  a 
little  lower  next  week.  Many  small  and 
medium  sized  consumers  are  getting 
more  and  more  anxious,  however,  and 
after  July  1,  if  no  settlement  of  the 
strike  is  in  view,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  considerable  bidding  for  coal  will 
start.  Dealers  in  this  region  have 
practically  quit  buying,  hoping  for  a 
substantial  drop.  Their  trade  with 
householders  is  dead  now,  but  they  ex- 
pect an  early  fall  business  if  the  strike 
lasts  much  longer,  and  few  of  them  are 
stocked.  Hard  coal  supplies  are  prac- 
tica!lv  exhausted  here. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Retail  coal  prices  in  Indianapolis  are 
stiffening  a  little.  Prices  at  the  mines 
in  the  non-union  fields  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  are  around  the  $3.50 
limit  agreed  on  by  the  conference  in 
Washington.  When  this  higher  priced 
coal  arrives  in  Indianapolis  and  present 
stocks  are  depleted,  similar  i-ises  in  re- 
tail prices  will  take  place. 

The  increases  coming  from  the  pres- 
ent higher  mine  prices  are  to  be  les- 
sened somewhat  after  July  1  by  the 
decreases  in  freight  rates.  These  de- 
creases, however,  will  effect  appreciably 
only  the  big  buyers  of  coal.  The  aver- 
age reduction  in  the  rate  of  transporta- 
tion from  working  mines  to  Indianapo- 
lis will  be  only  about  28c.  a  ton. 


Kentucky  mine  nan  at  a  price  of  under 
$4  at  the  mine.  The  Frisco  railroad  is 
understood  to  have  bought  some  Ala- 
bama mine  run  under  $2. 

The  past  week  has  seen  about  200 
cars  of  Alabama  coal  sold  in  the  St. 
Louis  market  for  steam.  There  is, 
however,  a  slump  on  now.  The  Bell 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  of  Sturgis, 
Ky.,  brought  its  first  barge  of  Kentucky 
coal  up  the  river  last  week  for  the  Lac- 
lede Gas  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 

The  last  of  the  Illinois  coal  is  moving 
out  at  prices  of  from  $4.25  for  screen- 
ings to  $4.75  for  screened  coal.  Deal- 
ers are  not  buying  non-union  coal  for 
domestic  as  yet,  preferring  to  wait. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Storage  supplies  are  running  a  little 
bit  low  and  there  is  more  activity  in 
outside  buying.  This,  however,  is  only 
among  the  larger  plants.  Domestic 
buying  is  unusually  quiet.  Country  call 
is  slow  except  in  isolated  places  where 
there  is  a  little  demand  for  steam. 

The  Southern  Coal,  Coke  &  Mining 
Co.  on  April  1  had  about  50,000  tons  of 
coal  in  storage  and  will  clean  up  that 
storage  this  week.  The  Union  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  it  is  understood, 
on  June  4  bought  15,000  tons  of  west 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

There  is  compai-ative  quietness  in  the 
southern  Illinois  Carterville  field  as 
well  as  that  of  Perry  and  Jackson 
County.  All  the  commercial  coal  is 
gone,  and  practically  all  the  railroad 
coal.  Unmarried  mine  workers  are 
continuing  to  leave  the  fields.  There  is 
poverty  in  some  cases,  but  in  a  general 
way  the  miners  are  taking  it  easy. 

In  the  Mt.  Olive  field  there  is  still 
some  coal  held  for  contract  customers. 
The  tonnage  is  not  great,  and  practi- 
cally everything  in  the  Standard  field  is 
about  gone. 

Indications  at  the  present  time  are 
that  within  thirty  days  after  the  mines 
resume  there  will  be  a  car  shortage 
that  will  be  a  record  breaker  although 
the  Missouri  Pacific  is  getting  most  of 
its  coal  equipment  in  shape  and  some 
other  roads  are  reported  doing  likewise. 

LOUISVILLE 

Quotations  in  the  fields  last  week 
rose  15c.  to  25c.  on  western  Kentucky 
coal  but  orders  were  so  light  as  to  pull 
the  price  down  again.  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky prices  are  weaker,  as  there  has 
been  a  slump  in  railroad,  steel  mill  and 
general  industrial  buying,  consumers 
not  showing  a  tendency  to  pay  peak 
prices.  As  a  result  lump  coal  continues 
firm  at  $3.75,  but  mine  run  which  last 
week  was  quoted  at  $3.50,  today  is  sell- 
ing $3@$3.50.  Screenings  are  scarce  at 
$3@$3.25. 

Retailers  are  advancing  prices,  and 
quotations  are  $1@$1.50  higher  than 
they  were  prior  to  the  strike.  How- 
ever, retailers  are  not  buying  much  coal. 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Inquiries  continue  good  but  consum- 
ers are  refusing  to  close  orders  at  the 
$4  level,  resulting  in  little  new  business 
in  the  field.  It  is  reported  that  some 
business  has  been  taken  at  $3.90  a  ton 
and  less.  Last  week  the  market  was 
$3.75,  with  $4  in  sight. 

It  is  claimed  that  jobbers  and  brokers 
last  week  bought  up  a  great  deal  of 
tonnage,  but  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
dispose  of  it  on  the  Chicago  and  other 
markets  at  the  $4  level,  with  the  result 
that  demurrage  is  forcing  lower  prices. 
This  slows  down  buying  until  mines 
short  of  business  will  be  willing  to  take 
a  more  reasonable  figure.  Lack  of  rail- 
road and  large  industrial  orders  is  said 
to  be  felt. 

Jobbers  claim  that  they  are  able  to 
sell  on  the  dips,  and  could  dispose  of 
large  tonnage  at  $3.50,  but  find  that 
buyers  are  refusing  to  meet  a  price  at 
much  over  that  level.  With  the  reduced 
freight  rates  effective  July  1,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tendency  to  hold  down 
buying  as  much  as  possible  until  that 
time. 
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Northwest 


Stocks  Are  About  Gone 

and  Interest  Awakens 

Many  Docks  Have  Unloaded,  Holding 
Enough  Only  for  Long-Time  Cus- 
tomers— Buyers  for  Railroads  and 
Iron  Mines  Have  Acquired  Consider- 
able Supplies. 

DOCK  stocks  In  the  Northwest  are 
practically  exhausted  by  the  con- 
stant drains  of  recent  weeks.  Rail- 
road and  mine  buyers  have  been 
taking  all  they  could  get  and  ship- 
ments toward  Chicago  have  done  the 
rest  of  the  damage.  However,  it  is 
still  possible  the  Northwest  can  get 
a  full  winter's  supply,  for  it  has  been 
done  before,  though  the  feat  is  rather 
heroic.  If  dependence  has  to  be  put 
on  railroads  for  this  supply,  there 
may  be  another  obstacle  to  overcome. 
A  car  shortage  has  already  begun  to 
show  itself.  Dealers  in  back-country 
towns  are  e.\pected  to  come  into  the 
market  soon.  They  have  held  off  dur- 
ing the  last  week  or  two  presumably 
because  of  the  high  level  of  prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  local  papers  of  late  have  pointed 
out  that  available  stocks  of  hard  and 
soft  coal  on  the  docks  are  perhaps  15 
per  cent  of  the  winter's  needs  and  that 
it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  enough  coal 
for  the  winter.  While  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  Northwest  cannot  get 
a  supply  in  less  than  four  or  five 
months,  yet  past  experience  has  shown 
that  although  it  is  not  easy  nor  com- 
fortable, yet  it  has  been  done. 

There  is  already  quite  a  car  shortage 
even  though  little  coal  is  moving;  it 
doubtless  will  be  worse  when  the 
heavier  demand  of  fall  begins.  Reports 
from  the  mines  are  that  open-top  cars 
are  scarce.  Railroads  right  now  in  Min- 
nesota are  furnishing  box  cars  for  ship- 
ping gravel  because  they  are  short  of 
open  tops. 

The  Northwestern  coal  market  is 
about  at  a  standstill.  There  is  over 
300,000  tons  of  hard  coal  on  the  docks, 
but  40  or  50  per  cent  of  it  is  in  un- 
popular sizes. 

DULUTH 

Stocks  of  bituminous  coal  on  the 
docks  as  of  June  1  aggregated  2,375,000 
tons  and  of  anthracite  385,000  tons. 
The  docks  were  estimated  to  have  only 
■780,000  tons  of  free  bituminous  coal  on 
hand,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total 
supply  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

This  IS  regarded  by  dealers  as  show- 
ing a  serious  condition  should  the 
miners'  strike  continue  for  even  a  few 
weeks  to  come.  Since  the  first  of  the 
month  demand  has  increased  greatly 
from  mming  interests  and  railroads. 

The  supply  of  soft  coal  is  cut  down 
by  a  contmuance  of  cargo  shipments  to 
Lake    Michigan    ports   for    delivery   to 


I'ailroad  companies.  As  a  result  some 
of  the  dock  companies  have  practically 
disposed  of  their  entire  surplus  sup- 
plies. Four  companies  have  indicated 
that  they  are  out  of  the  market  except 
to  take  care  of  customers  of  long  stand- 
ing. Dealers  in  towns  throughout  the 
Northwest  are  expected  to  start  buying 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  this  will 
easily  exhaust  surplus  stocks  held  on 
other  docks. 

Lump  is  fluctuating  around  $7@$7.50, 
with  the  market  nearer  the  top  than 
the  bottom.  Screenings  are  high  be- 
tween |5.50@$6.  Every  indication 
points  to  a  rise  in  prices  rather  than 
any  lowering. 

MILWAUKEE 

With  a  knovm  shortage  of  318,931 
tons  of  anthracite,  and  471,386  tons  of 
soft  coal,  as  against  last  year's  Lake 
receipts,  it  would  be  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  clamor  for  coal.  The 
contrary  is  the  case,  however.  Every- 
body seems  to  be  holding  off  and  the 
market  is  dull  and  depressed.  West- 
ern Kentucky  coal  has  been  freely  of- 
fered, but  the  price,  $3.50  at  the  mines, 
is  too  high  to  entice  dealers  to  taking 
it  on  in  the  present  state  of  the  market. 


Receipts  of  soft  coal  by  Lake  thus  far 
this  season  are  far  below  those  of  last 
year.  The  record  up  to  the  middle  of 
June  is  as  follows: 

Hard  Soft 

April S.OOO  ino.309 

Mav    195.251 

June    lis. 953 

Total     S.OOO      414.513 

Same  period   in  1921 326.931      SS5.899 

Decrease    31S.931      471, 3S6 

One  cargo  of  10,000  tons  of  soft  coal 
was  received  from  Superior,  Wis.  It 
was  a  case  of  shifting  coal  between  two 
yards  of  the  Great  Lakes  Coal  &  Dock 
Co. 

The  following  are  the  retail  prices  at 
Milwaukee  at  the  present  time: 

.\NTHR.\CITE 

Egg    $15.70 

Stove   16.00 

Nut    15.95 

Pea   14.00 

Buckwheat     11.50 

BITUMIXOUS 

Pitts.,  Hock,  and  Yough.  screened...  $9.25 

Pile  run    T.25 

Screenings     6.25 

West  Virginia  screened 7.50 

Pile   Run    7.00 

Screenings     6.50 

Pocahontas  screened   10.75 

Mine   run    9.25 

Screenings     6.50 

Kanawha   Gas  mine   run 7.00 

Illinois  and  Indiana  screened 7.50 

Pile  run    7.00 

Screenings     6.00 

Coke,   large   sizes 13.00 

Pea  and  nut    10.00 


New  England 


Deadly  Dull  Market  Lacks 
Even  Relief  of  Bright  Spots 

Railroads  and  Industrials  Interested 
Only  in  Monthly  Quotas  on  Bargain 
Basis — Hoover  Levels  May  Not  Even 
Be  Reached — Ample  Supplies  Seen  in 
Non-Union  Sources. 

THERE  are  no  bright  spots  in  the 
current  market.  Trade  hardly 
could  be  duller  than  it  is  at  this 
writing.  We  rather  doubt  whether 
July  will  show  any  material  change 
in  the  demand  for  steam  coals. 
Neither  railroads  nor  large  indus- 
trials show  much  interest  except  in 
getting  monthly  quotas  on  low-price 
contracts  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Hoover  levels  will  be 
reached,  let  alone  being  exceeded. 
For  the  present  at  least  it  is  clear 
that  non-union  mines  in  the  Pocahon- 
tas and  New  River  districts  are 
amply  able  to  supply  current  require- 
ments in  Tidewater  territory  in  New 
England.  And  non-union  mines  in 
Pennsylvania  shipping  all-rail  can 
take  care  of  the  rest,  on  the  basis 
of  present-day  consumption. 

Receipts  both  by  water  and  all-rail 
continue  relatively  rather  light.  Doubt- 
less this  is  partly  due  to  the  reduction 


of  10  per  cent  in  railroad  tolls,  effec- 
tive July  1,  but  to  trade  and  manufactur- 
ing conditions  here  there  is  no  snap 
whatever.  The  vacation  season  is  on 
and  all  hands  seem  determined  to  take 
it  easy  for  the  next  two  months,  if  not 
longer.  Meanwhile,  contract  shipments 
are  coming  forward  in  fair  volume,  and 
some  of  the  agencies  are  wondering  why 
they  didn't  sell  more  at  early  season 
figures. 

Efforts  to  reopen  textile  mills  where 
unions  are  supporting  a  strike  are  only 
moderately  successful.  There  is  only  a 
light  demand  for  goods  and  so  many 
plants  of  this  kind  are  now  using  oil 
that  the  reaction,  when  it  comes,  will 
not  mean  a  very  largely  increased  call 
for  coal.  The  railroads  are  of  course 
using  less  per  diem  during  these  days 
of  small  traffic  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
any  indication  as  yet  of  the  long- 
awaited  improvement. 

Except  for  gas  coals  from  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  receipts  here  by 
water  are  almost  exclusively  from 
Hampton  Roads.  At  the  terminals 
there  the  accumulations  are  still  heavy 
and  the  spot  market  rather  sluggish. 
Prices  are  little,  if  any,  above  the  $6 
level  f.o.b.  vessel  at  the  piers,  and  there 
if  a  feeling  among  buyers  here  that  by 
waiting  until  July  for  hand-to-mouth 
purchases  they  will  at  least  save  the  28c. 
that  is  to  be  taken  off  rates  from  the 
mines  to  the  Roads. 

Coastwise  freights  show  no  change 
from  the  figures  previously  quoted,  90c. 
@$1,  depending  on  size,  being  the  mar- 
ket quotation  for  steamers  and  large 
barges.  Smaller  craft  secure  a  differ- 
ential over  that. 
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preceding  week,  total  arrivals  being  994 
cars,  913  cars  of  which  were  for  in- 
dustries and  81  cars  for  retails  yards. 


Strike-Settlement  Gossip  Has 
Unsettling  Market  Effect 

Prices  Fall  and  Demand  Wanes,  Save 
for  ConnellsWUe  Coal,  Which  Is 
Strong  With  Quotations  Firm — July 
Freight  Cut  a  Deterrent — Lake  Buy- 
ers Perk  Up  as  Prices  Sag. 

RUMORS  of  attempted  strike  set- 
.  tlement  have  broken  the  market, 
except  for  Connellsville  coal,  which 
is  still  going  strong  with  firm  prices. 
Elsewhere  prices  have  dropped  and 
demand  has  waned.  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  coals  have  dropped  as 
much  as  75c.  A  further  deterrent 
is  the  freight  rate  reduction  on  July 
1,  which  is  causing  all  buyers  who 
can  do  so  to  stay  out  of  the  market 
during  the  balance  of  June.  Lake 
buyers  are  becoming  more  active  as 
prices  decline. 

CLEVELAND 

Indications  that  the  strike  will  be 
settled  soon  and  that  union  mines  may 
resume  operation  by  July  1  have  com- 
pletely demoralized  the  coal  market  in 
this  "district.  Non-union  coal  is  in 
abundant  supply,  a  considerable 
amount  being  left  on  tracks  with  no 
takers.  Price  declines  have  been  dras- 
tic. A  week  or  so  ago  consumers  were 
paying  $3.75@$4  for  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  coal.  That  fuel  is  go- 
ing begging  at  $3.25.  Ohio  wagon 
mine  coal  foi-merly  was  $4  and  now  is 
quoted   $3.50. 

Consumers  apparently  are  convinced 
that  production  will  soon  be  under  way 
in  full  swing.  In  addition  they  expect 
to  derive  some  price  benefit  from  the 
freight  reduction  due  July  1.  These 
considerations  combined  have  brought 
about  the  present  slump.  Any  threat- 
ened breakdown  in  negotiations  for 
peace  would  cause  a  scurry  to  buy  coal. 
Stocks  are  getting  lower  each  week 
and  the  famine  point  is  not  many  weeks 
distant.  Plant  operations  continue  good 
but  further  expansion  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  during  the  summer  rnonths. 
In  fact  automobile  and  steel  mill  op- 
erations may  sag  slightly  in  July  and 
August. 

The  Northwest  continues  to  grow 
more  anxious  about  its  supplies  and 
operators  are  just  as  anxious  to  start 
production  and  begin  the  movement  up 
the  Lakes.  Less  than  2,000.n00  tons 
have  been  sent  and  about  20,000,000 
tons  are  needed.  Every  week's  delay 
will  make  it  that  much  more  difficult  to 
get  coal  to  the  Northwest  in  ample 
quantity. 

NORTHERN  PANHANDLE 

Since  the  beginning  of  proceedings 
against  some  of  the  strikers  who  have 
been  active  in  trying  to  force  a  sus- 
pension of  operations  and  since  those 
awaiting  trial  have  been  put  on  their 
good    behavior    there     has    been     less 


trouble  in  Ohio,  Brooke  and  Marshall 
counties  and  mines  are  maintaining 
production  at  about  the  level  of  60,- 
000  tons  a  week.  The  market  is  ab- 
sorbing all  the  coal  available.  Rail- 
roads are  utilizing  a  large  tonnage. 


BUFFALO 

The  price  is  going  up  and  the  sensa- 
tional shipper  is  saying  that  it  will  go  on 
up  steadily  from  now  to  the  time  some- 
thing radical  comes  in  to  stop  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  consumer  is  holding 
off  as  much  as  he  can,  for  the  reduced 
rail  rates  are  to  cut  down  the  price 
a  matter  of  25c.  a  ton  to  this  market. 
Actual  demand  will  increase  consider- 
ably as  soon  as  July  comes  in  and  the 
operators  seem  likely  to  take  advantage 
of    the    stir. 

Even  the  cautious  shipper  is  usually 
advising  consumers  to  buy  now  if  they 
have  only  small  stocks.  At  the  same 
time  thei'e  is  the  contradiction  of  quite 
a  large  amount  of  coal  standing  on 
track  at  times  unsold.  The  wise  buyer 
can  generally  get  what  he  wants  from 
that  source,  though  he  may  not  always 
know  what  the  quality  is. 

Prices  are  strong  at  $3.75  for  slack 
to  $4.25  for  i-in.,  with  Pittsburgh  op- 
erators quite  often  asking  $4.50.  Our 
shippers  report  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  asking  price  yet,  but 
they  seem  to  be  e.xpecting  that  it  will 
be  paid  before  long. 

Lake  receipts  of  Pocahontas  from 
Ohio  ports  were  42,100  net  tons  last 
week,  the  falling  off  being  at  least  in 
part  because  some  of  the  local  docks 
are  badly  congested,  with  several  car- 
goes  waiting. 

EASTERN  OHIO 

Inquiries  have  noticeably  diminished 
and  demand  is  at  a  minimum.  The  un- 
derlying cause  for  this  situation  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  various  rumors  pre- 
dicting an  early  settlement  of  the  strike. 
Likewise,  the  great  majority  of  consum- 
ers have  sufficient  coal  on  hand  to  carry 
them  some  weeks  yet  and  they  are  safe- 
guarding against  having  a  lot  of  high- 
priced  coal  on  hand  when  mining  is  re- 
sumed at  a  lower  production  cost,  to- 
gether with  reduced  freight  rates  which 
are  to  become  effective  July  1. 

Eastern  Ohio  stripping  mines  are 
producing  something  over  50,000  tons 
per  week  since  issuance  of  permanent 
•njunction  by  the  Federal  Court  at 
Columbus,  restraining  union  miners 
from  interfering  with  or  intimidating 
employees.  Such  wagon  mines  as  are 
producing  are  said  to  be  furnishing  fuel 
to  the  nearby  industries,  but  no  esti- 
mate is  available  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  output. 

In  the  Lake  trade,  shipments  con- 
tinue light,  the  fleet  having  loaded  only 
283,531  tons  of  cargo  coal  last  week  as 
compared  with  1,033,684  tons  the  same 
week  last  season.  Shipments  for  the 
season  up  to  June  12,  were  2,565,176 
tons,  or  4,132,750  tons  less  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1921.  Shipments  for  the 
same  period  of  1920  were  2,284,033  tons. 
Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  June  10 
were  slightly  in  excess  of  those  of  the 


PITTSBURGH 

The  most  important  developments  in 
the  strike  situation  in  the  past  week 
occurred  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  where 
the  operators  publicly  committed  them- 
selves as  being  permanently  opposed  to 
a  four-state  agreement  on  wages.  The 
position  of  these  operators  had  been 
known  in  the  trade,  but  the  public  po- 
sition of  the  Pittsburgh  and  southerji 
Ohio  operators,  who  formally  declared 
against  the  four-state  agreement  last 
January,  has  been  strengthened.  The 
Pittsburgh  district  operators  are  ob- 
served to  be  a  unit  in  this  matter  as 
well  as  in  their  determination  not  to 
accept  the  check-off  again. 

The  invitation  sent  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers'  Association  to  District 
No.  5,  U.  M.  W.,  promptly  declined  by 
the  latter,  was  assumed  in  many  quar- 
ters to  be  a  preliminary  step  to  an  ef- 
fort to  reopen  some  of  the  mines  in 
the  district,  but  no  developments  in  this 
direction  have  thus  far  occurred.  It  is 
still  thought  probable  that  at  any  mo- 
ment some  moves  in  this  direction  may 
be  made. 

The  chief  trading  in  the  local  mar- 
ket is  in  Connellsville  coal,  which  has 
readily  maintained  the  advance  scored 
a  week  ago,  being  quotable  at  $3.75@$4 
for  steam  grade.  Byproduct  does  not 
seem  to  be  offered.  The  non-union 
strikes  in  the  Connellsville  region  are 
holding  out  very  well,  the  increase  in 
production  being  very  slow. 


COLUMBUS 

There  is  still  a  rather  unsteady  mar- 
ket due  to  the  fact  that  consumers  gen- 
erally are  waiting  until  after  the  re- 
duction of  freight  rates  July  1.  Only 
such  users  that  must  have  stocks  at 
present  are  in  the  market  and  this  de- 
mand is  not  nearly  as  strong  as  for- 
merly. Prices  range  slightly  below  the 
Hoover  figures.  Some  distress  coal  is 
reported  at  certain  points,  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  not  much  tendency  to 
reduce  prices. 

Buying  for  utilities  and  railroads  is 
the  best  feature.  Retail  prices  are 
steady  at  former  levels,  with  Pocahon- 
tas lump  around  $7.50@$7.75  and  West 
Virginia  grades,  $7@$7.50. 

Lake  trade  is  progressing  as  rapidly 
as  could  be  exoected  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  H.  V.  docks  loaded  865,520 
tons  to  June   15. 


DETROIT 

Buying  of  bituminous  coal  continues 
on  a  small  scale,  with  very  little  de- 
mand for  either  steam  or  domestic 
sizes.  There  is  not  much  coal  coming 
in,  but  jobbers  say  free  coal  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  find  when  it  is  required.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  defeiTed  purchases  is 
the  postponed  application  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rates. 

In  this  connection  the  jobbers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  likely  to  de- 
velop so  extensive  a  demand  soon  after 
the  rate  reduction  occurs  that  the  buy- 
ers will  find  themselves  paying  mine 
prices  that  will  make  their  coal  more 
costly  than  with  the  present  freight 
charges.  Practically  no  business  is  be- 
ing done  in  domestic  coal.  So  far,  the 
retailers  have  made  almost  no  start  on 
distribut-on  of  coal  for  next  winter's 
requirements. 
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Offerings  Cause  No  Rush 
Of  Buyers;  Sag  Continues 

June  Steel-Mill  Requirements  Provided 
For,  Market  Is  Flat— L.  &  N.  Places 
Embargo  on  Return  of  Empties — 
Smokeless  Moves  Inland  in  Heavy 
Volume. 

THE  first  upward  climb  that  fol- 
lowed the  announcement  of  Sec- 
retary Hoover's  maximum  prices 
went  the  limit  and  values  have  fallen 
back.  Steel  people  have  apparently 
covered  their  June  i-equirements  and 
buying  is  nil.  The  beginning  of  the 
week  saw  coal  being  offered  without 
any  great  rush  of  buyers  and  the 
sagging  continued  to  a  point  where 
the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  was  called  upon  to 
place  an  embargo  against  the  return 
of  empties  to  the  mines  in  the  Harlan 
and  Cumberland  area  because  of  the 
number  of  loads  that  were  standing 
without  orders.  Smokeless  is  coming 
Inland  in  heavy  volume,  as  the  Tide- 
water market  is  less  attractive. 


CINCINNATI 

The  drop  in  high-volatile  prices  al- 
lowed some  of  the  Lake  buyers  to  get 
in  the  market  again  but  those  in  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  refused  to  go  higher 
than  $3  and  while  this  is  being  written 
the  softness  there  has  an  indication 
that  this  is  the  top  and  if  there  is  any 
great  rush  of  tonnage  in  response  there 
will  be  lower  prices.  Steel  plant  buying 
is  almost  nil.  Retailers  will  not  come 
in  the  market  until  the  reduction  in 
freight    rates. 

The  smokeless  situation  is  about  in 
the  same  boat  with  the  bituminous. 
Tidewater  business  has  settled  down 
to  the  same  old  grind  and  in  conse- 
quence the  heavy  volume  has  again 
turned  Inland.  Some  of  the  old  line 
companies  are  holding  to  the  Hoover 
maximum  but  with  concessions.  Others 
that  have  been  leaders  in  reductions 
have  dropped  to  a  high-volatile  basis. 
Some  domestic  business  is  being  booked 
for  the  beginning  of  July  and  if  there 
is  a  much  further  drop  it  is  likely  that 
a  good  many  mines  will  return  to  sizing 
their    coal. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  re- 
tail situation.  Various  suggestions  that 
the  local  prices  should  be  advanced  to 
meet  the  maximum  that  was  placed  in 
Washington  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears 
and  most  of  the  companies  are  booking 
orders  for  deliveries  clear  up  to  October 
on  the  following  basis:  Pocahontas 
lump  $8,  mine  run  $6.50(S)$6.75,  bitu- 
minous lump,  $6.75  and  slack,  $450@$5. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Buying  is  not  so  keen  as  it  has  been. 
Best  mine  run  has  dropped  back  to 
$3,  while  some  of  the  lower  grades 
brought  around  $2.75(S)$2.85.  Block  is 
coming  back  into  notice,  there  being  a 


ready  demand  at  $3.50@$3.75,  while 
egg  is  not  far  behind.  Announcement 
has  been  made  by  the  L.  &  N.  that 
there  would  be  no  fui-ther  cars  fur- 
nished at  the  mines  this  week,  on  ac- 
count of  necessity  of  cleaning  up  con- 
gestion  between  mines  and  Cincinnati. 

HIGH-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

Kanawha 

Despite  interference  on  the  part  of 
striking  miners,  production  is  being 
gradually  inci'eased.  The  bulk  of  the 
production  is  coming  fi'om  the  small 
mines  and  from  a  group  protected  by 
an  injunction.  Demand  is  principally 
for  steam  coal.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  chance  of  an  agreement  in 
sight  and  producers  are  operating 
wherever  there  is  any  sentiment  among 
the  miners  favoring  a  resumption. 
Logan  and  Thacker 

Production  continues  on  an  unusually 
large  scale  in  the  Logan  field.  May  es- 
tablished a  new  record  but  one  which 
operators  believe  will  be  exceeded  dur- 
ing June  owing  to  a  well  sustained  de- 
mand. The  only  factor  standing  in 
the  way  of  a  large  tonnage  is  the 
need  for  more  men.  The  market  is  ac- 
tive and  there  is  comparatively  little 
free    coal    now    available. 

Kenova-Thacker  mines  are  loading 
more  coal  than  they  ever  did.  No  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  interfere  wtih 
operations  in  view  of  the  injunction  still 
in  effect.  Producers  are  finding  a  ready 
m.arket  for  their  output,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  flowing  to  Western 
markets  and  to  the  Lakes. 

Northeastern  Kentucky 
Buying  is  on  a  heavier  and  steadier 
scale  now  that  the  general  situation 
has  become  more  stabilized  through 
the  fixing  of  prices.  Not  only  are  the 
railroads  taking  much  coal  but  there  is 
also  a  brisk  demand  among  industrial 
concerns.  More  men  could  be  utilized, 
as  labor  shortage  losses  amount  to 
about   16   per  cent. 

LOW-VOLATILE  FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 
New  River  Mines  are  producing  more 
than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  strike.  Miners  within  the  last 
week  or  so  have  been  comparatively  free 
from  interference.  Incentive  for  heavier 
production  is  to  be  found  in  a  growing 
demand.  There  is  a  better  movement, 
particularly  to  Eastern  points. 

In  the  Gulf  region  production  is  on 
a  larger  scale  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  field,  having  almost 
reached  200,000  tons  a  week.  Lack  of 
man  power  is  still  the  most  serious  fac- 
tor in  retarding  production.  Tidewater 
shipments  have  been  increased  and 
dumpings    are    unusually    heavy. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
Pocahontas  output  is  averaging 
close  to  450,000  tons  a  week.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  securing  more  men, 
since  labor  shortage  losses  now  amount 
to  about  80,000  tons  a  week.  There  are 
no  "no  market"  losses  in  this  territory. 
The  movement  to  Eastern  and  Western 


markets    is    ..eavy   and   the   demand   at 
Tidewaiei-    has    bsen    growing. 

Conditions  remain  unchanged  in  the 
Tug  River  field  mines  producing  at  the 
rate  of  about  90  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Mine  disability  alone  stands  in  the 
way  of  100  per  cent  production.  Mines 
are  sending  rather  large  tonnage  to 
the  Lakes  and  are  also  marketing  a 
heavy  volume  in  the  steel  districts. 


Coke 


UNIONTOWN 

The  situation  is  relatively  unchanged 
with  the  exception  that  conditions  in  the 
homes  of  many  miners  have  become 
acute  and  that  the  operators  are  using 
more  aggressive  action.  Evictions  of 
strikers  are  now  proceeding  daily  and 
in  large  numbers.  At  Alicia  plant  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  company  last  week 
43  families  were  evicted  in  one  day  and 
in  some  instances  the  families  of  work- 
ers were  waiting  to  move  into  the  house 
immediately. 

The  market  continues  strong  with  the 
team-truck  mines  resuming  since  the 
Hoover  price  of  $3.50  is  not  operative 
in  this  district.  A  maximum  of  $4  has 
been  reached  for  coal  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  selling  all  that  is  offered, 
principally  among  steel  interests.  Buy- 
ers are  not  particular  as  to  quality 
and  the  tops  of  some  of  the  cars  leav- 
ing the  region  show  a  varied  assort- 
ment which  could  not  pass  inspection  in 
normal  times. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

The  trend  in  blast  furnace  operations 
is  upward.  Offerings  of  Connellsville 
coke  do  not  seem  to  have  increased,  al- 
though production  tends  to  gain  stead- 
ily. Contract  shipments  absorb  a  large 
part  of  the  merchant  output  and  there  is 
probably  some  coke  moving  from  pro- 
ducers to  regular  customers  at  adjusted 
prices,  without  passing  through  the 
open  market. 

There  is  much  latent  demand  for 
coke,  i.e.,  there  are  not  only  many  fur- 
naces that  would  buy  if  they  could  get  a 
price  soniewhat  around  normal,  but  also 
some  furnaces  that  would  probably  pay 
approximately  present  prices  if  at  the 
same  time  they  could  be  assured  of  a 
regular  supply.  But  it  is  not  considered 
feasible  to  try  to  start  a  furnace  and 
operate  it  on  prompt  lots  picked  up 
from  time  to  time. 

Demand  for  foundry  coke  continues 
relatively  light  and  consumers  are  not 
bidding  up  the  market,  although  prices 
are  a  shade  stiffer  than  a  week  ago. 
Quotations  stand  at  $7@$7.25  for  fur- 
nace coke  and  $7.50@$7.75  for  foundry. 

The  Courier  reports  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  June  10  at  45,288 
tons  by  the  furnace  ovens,  and  13,375 
tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  making  a 
total  of  58,663  tons,  an  increase  of 
10,193  tons,  representing  a  recovery 
from  the  holiday  week. 


BUFFALO 

Local  iron  furnaces  are  busy,  but  the 
by-product  coke  ovens  are  also  quite 
as  busy  and  the  supply  meets  the  de- 
mand. "  The  furnaces  are  surrounded  by 
huge  piles  of  supplies.  The  amount  of 
iron  shipped  out  is  large.  Coke  quota- 
tions con,tinue  at  $7  for  72-hr.  Connells- 
ville foundry,  $6  for  48-hr.  furnace  and 
$4.50   for   stock. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Miller  ( oal  Co..  Inc.,  Boston,  has 
been  incorporated  to  deal  in  coal.  The 
company's  capital  stock  is  $50,000,  and  the 
incorporators  are:  Fred  Miller.  Newton; 
Charles  W.  Gammons,  Cohasset ;  Irvin  Mc- 
Dowell Garfield,  Boston  ;  Alexander  White- 
.side.  Boston,  and  Joseph  W.  Glidden. 
Xewcastle. 


ALABAMA 

The  Arco  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
in  Tuscaloosa,  and  has  leased  about  1,440 
acres  of  coal  lands  about  twelve  miles 
from  that  point  near  the  Ij.  &  N.,  from 
which  the  coal  will  be  mined  by  the  hydrau- 
lic stripping  process.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $20,000.  J.  D.  Henerson  is 
president.  A.  C.  Smith,  vice-president,  and 
Fleetwood  Rice,  secretary.  Headquarters 
will  be  in  Tuscaloosa.  Development  work 
will  be  started  at  once. 

The  Alabama  By-Products  Cori>oration, 
Boyle-s.  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Koppers 
Company,  of  Pittsburg,  for  an  addition  of 
twenty-five  Koppers  ovens  to  its  present 
plant,  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000.  This  repre- 
sents an  increased  capacity  of  50  per  cent 
and  will  enable  an-  annual  production  of 
about  365.000  tons  of  coke  or  a  consumption 
of  550.000  tons  of  coal,  which  will  come 
from  the  mines  of  the  Majestic  and  Imperial 
coal  companies,  subsidiaries  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  Montevallo  MLningr  Co.,  through 
David  Roberts,  trustee,  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  State  of  Alabama  to  use 
convicts  for  an  additional  term  of  three 
months  on  basis  of  the  rates  in  effect  prior 
to  the  receivership,  when  the  convict  labor 
■was  temporarily  suspended  and  the  con- 
tract abrogated.  The  question  of  reinstate- 
ment of  the  contract  and  dissolution  of  the 
receivership  is  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  New  Or- 
leans. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Berkshire  Mill  Coai  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
was  organized  recently  by  the  election  of 
the  following  officers:  James  A.  Barri, 
president  and  treasurer  ;  R.  S.  Terry,  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer.  Messrs.  Barri 
and  Terry,  together  with  William  B.  Board - 
man.  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  concern  was  recently  incorporated  and 
will  carry  on  a  general  coal  business  with 
yards  on    the   Pequonnock   River. 


ILLINOIS 

In  the  foreclosure  proceedings  of  the 
Smith-Lohr  Coal  Mining  Co..  of  Pana,  a  de- 
cree has  been  entered  against  the  company 
for  $185,937.  M.  H.  Seller,  of  Pana.  has 
been  appointed  receiver.  Ora  H.  Brown 
was  appointed  special  master-in-chancery 
to  sell  the  property  unless  redeemed  in 
20  days. 

John  A.  Garcia,  mining  engineer,  has  left 
Chicago  for  Utah  where  he  is  to  examine 
some  large  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  pros- 
pective development.  He  expects  to  go  on 
to  San  Francisco  to  report  after  he  has 
completed  his  field  work  and  thence  to  New 
Mexico,  where  the  Allen  &  Garcia  Co.  is 
building  a  very  large  skip-hoisting  mine 
for  the  Gallup-American  Coal  Co..  Gallup. 
Mr.  Garcia  expects  to  return  to  Chicago 
about  July  5. 

The  Union  Colliery  Co..  of  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  was  recently  awarded  the  sum  of 
$1,500  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  new  state  highway,  which  is 
now  under  construction  near  the  company's 
mine  yards  at  Dowell,  cuts  directly  across 
the  mine  yard  tracks  and  the  company  was 
claiming  damages  to  the  amount  of  from 
$200,000    to    $400,000. 

J.  M.  Dillavou,  head  ot  the  Harris-Dil- 
lavou-Dimond  Co..  Chicago,  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  recently  visiting 
mines  operated  by  that  company. 

The  SprinKfleld-Athens  Coal  Co.  recently 
filed  dissolution  notice  with  tlie  secretary 
of  state  and  will  discontinue  business. 

Thomas  Horn,  West  Frankfort,  in  charge 
of  the  mines  of  the  Southern  Gem  Coal 
Corporation  in  southern  Illinois,  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  in  the  main  offices  of  the  com- 
pany at  Chicago. 

The  Steamship  Fuel  Co.  has  established 
a  Norfolk  office  with  J.  H.  Gibson  in  charge, 
to  deal  in  general  coal  business,  domestic 
and  export. 

George  H.  Loeb,  formerly  manager  at 
Norfolk  for  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal 
Co..  and  now  connected  with  the  Cincin- 
nati office  of  this  company,  was  in  Norfolk 
recently. 


The  .\merican  Coke  &  Clremical  Co.  will 
put  down  two  test  holes  in  the  vicinity  of 
McTjeansboro.  This  company  has  pur- 
cl-ased  a  number  of  options  on  Hamilton 
County  coal  lands.  It  is  expected  that 
some  extensive  coal  prospecting  will  be 
done  in  this  vicinity  in  the  next  few  years. 


INDIANA 

Hiram  L.  Ireland,  of  Princeton,  has  filed 
a  suit  for  $30,000  against  the  Francisco 
Minine  Co..  alleging  that  the  company  has 
removed  10,000  tons  of  coal  from  mines 
which  extended  under  his  land.  He  values 
the  coal  at  $3  a  ton  and  asks  damages  in 
the  amount  of  $30,000,  also  a  restraining 
order  demanding  that  no  further  mining 
be  done  under  his  land. 

Fight  for  the  control  of  the  stripping 
fields  in  southern  Pike  County  started  re- 
cently when  the  Enos  Coai  Co.  brought  suit 
against  Claud  E.  Beatty  and  V.  E.  Beatty, 
to  compel  them  to  cancel  a  deed  made  to 
Gray  Brothers,  of  Evansville,  and  sell  to 
them,  under  a  prior  contract,  ninety  acres 
ot  coal  land  in  Monroe  township,  on  which 
the  Enos  company  already  has  constructed 
a  lake,  twenty-five  acres  of  which  extends 
on  the  Beatty  land.  The  Beattys  obtained 
an  option  on  the  ninety  acres  last  year  for 
$7,125.  of  which  $2,500  was  paid  in  cash 
and  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  one  year.  In 
the  meantime  the  Enos  company  took  over 
the  holdings  of  the  Cummins  Coal  Co.  and 
built  a  large  lake  on  part  of  the  Beatty 
property,  installing  pumping  stations  and 
pipe  lines.  After  the  year  had  elapsed  and 
the  Enos  company  had  not  paid  the  balance 
due  on  the  purchase  prit^e  to  Beatty,  he 
sold  the  same  land  to  R.  R.  Williams,  repre- 
senting Gray  Brothers,  for  $10,000  cash. 
In  making  the  sale,  one-half  of  the  Enos 
company's  lake  was  included  in  the  deal. 
The  Enos  company  immediately  filed  suit 
to  enjoin  Gray  Brothers  from  entering  upon 
the  property  and  interfering  with  the  work 
of  the  Enos  company  and  are  also  asking 
that  tlie  deed  be  set  aside  on  the  grounds 
tliat  the  defendants  failed  to  give  it  an  ab- 
stract of  title  within  the  year.  The  com- 
pany deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  Pike 
Circuit  court.  $4,625,  balance  due  Beatty. 
and  are  asking  that  the  sale  between  Beatty 
and  Williams  be.  set  aside. 

A  mob  estimated  at  400  persons  left  Terre 
Haute  recently  in  automobiles  after  an- 
nouncing their  intention  of  closing  every 
coal  mine  in  operation  between  Terre 
Haute  and  Brazil.  The  first  stop  made  was 
at  the  Jones  Mine  near  Staunton,  where 
two  trucks  loaded  with  coal  were  seized 
and  the  contents  dumped  into  the  road. 
Two  guards  at  the  mine  were  disarmed  by 
the  men  when  they  entered  the  mine.  The 
men  also  visited  the  Robert  Hughes  Mine, 
five  miles  from  Terre  Haute,  but  the  shaft 
was  found  to  be  deserted  and  the  crowd 
moved  on. 


KENTUCKY 

A  number  of  new  coal  companies  have 
been  chartered  recently.  Among  the  new- 
comers are :  Kxcelsior  By-I'roduct  Coal 
Co.,  Pikeville.  $125,000  ;  Charles  K.  Wag- 
ner. Robert  Wallace,  C.  C.  Frazier  and  H.  B. 
Wright  ;  George  Coal  Mining  Co..  Middles- 
boro.  $600,000  ;  M.  L.  George.  J.  W.  Wilson 
and  C.  W.  Miller;  FIniey  Coal  Co.,  Madison- 
ville.  $35,000  ;  Thomas  E.  Finley.  Ella 
Campbell  Finley  and  Curtis  B.  Johnson  : 
Bermuda  Coal  Co.,  Chavies,  $100,000; 
Carol  Robinson,  M.  L.  Stone  and  Lewis 
E.  Harvie. 

The  Mahan  Jeliico  Coal  Co.  is  building 
a  new  tipple  at  Packard  to  replace  the  one 
destroyed  by  fire  .\pril  13.  The  new  tipple 
will  be  SO  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide.  Tlie 
tipple  will  be  of  steel  and  will  cost  from 
JlS.Oiiii  to  $20,000.  The  company  has 
offered  a  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  of  persons  who  fired  the  old 
tipple. 

At  a  second  sale  of  the  Boyce  Coal  Co. 
property  ordered  by  the  courts.  Thomas  E. 
Finley.  Madisonville  attorney,  was  the 
highest  bidder  and  the  holdings  were 
knocked  down  for  him  for  $17,000.  Mr. 
Finle.v  saiii  that  he  would  organize  a  com- 
pany to  he  known  as  the  Flnle.v  Coal  Co.. 
to  be  composed  of  himself  ami  his  three 
sons  as  incorporators. 


MISSOURI 

A  petition  in  equity  has  been  filed  in  the 
Macon  County  Circuit  Court  bv  Ernest 
Frederick  and  Sadie  M.  Frederick  against 
Joseph  Gates  and  Lillian  P.  Gates.  The 
parties  to  thi'  .«uit  are  owners  of  the  .Star 
Coal  Mines  at  Bevier,  the  Fredericks  hav- 
ing a  two-third  interest  and  the  Gates  a 
one-third  interest.  The  petition  asks  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  partnership  and  an  ac- 
counting. It  recites  that  the  parties  have 
disagreed  and  that  the  defendants  has-e 
stopped  the  payment  of  funds  in  the  bank, 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business. 
The  company'.'!  property  at  Bevier  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $60,000  to  $70,000. 

The  Cable  Coal  Co.,  at  Connellsville,  has 
resumed  operations,  according  to  J.  T.Hat- 
field, an  offlo-r  in  the  company.  He  says 
the  company  is  a  co-operative  concern  and 
for  that  reasun  withdrew  from  the  union, 
but  said  it  was  not  a  non-union  coal  mine. 

A  coal  boom  is  likely  to  develop  the  west 
side  of  Randolph  County  and  will  be  car- 
ried into  effect  as  soon  as  the  present  coal 
strike  is  call.-d  oft.  Men  -with  drills  are 
now  at  work  locating  the  coal  veins. 

L.S.  Harlan,  president  of  the  Clifton  Hill 
Banking  Co  .  has  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  proposition  and  has  secured  options 
on  several  thousand  acres  of  coal  lands 
where  it  is  expected  the  coal  field  will  be 
developed.  This  land  lies  north  of  Clifton 
Hill  and  extends  up  to  the  Thomas  Hill 
country.  It  is  known  that  several  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Bevier  and  Macon  have 
large  coal  interests  north  of  Clifton  Hill 
and  will  put  forth  every  effort  to  develop 
this  field. 

A  special  mooting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Callaway  County  Coal  Co..  which  has 
mines  at  Carrinmon.  will  be  held  this  month 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  directors  and  to 
vote  on  a  resolution  to  dissolve  the  com- 
pany, close  up  its  affairs  and  dispose  of  its 
assets.  F.  L.  Crosby  is  president  of  the 
company,  and  <l'arter  Norris.  of  Fulton,  is 
secretary.  The  meeting  was  called  at  the 
request  of  a  majority  ot  the  directors  and 
stockholders. 


NEW  YORK 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Walter  D.  Bar- 
rington,  of  New  York,  assistant  engineer 
of  tests,  as  consulting  sales  engineer  with 
headquarters  in  the  Munson  Bldg-.  67  Wall 
St.  Mr.  Barrington  formerly  lived  at  Fair- 
mont, W.  Vs.. 

S.  G.  Symons,  purchasing  agent  for  Cos- 
grove  &  Co.,  Johnstown  coal  operators,  at- 
tended the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
National  As.sociation  of  Purchasing  Agents 
at  Rochester.  .\  standard  contract  for  the 
use  of  the  members  was  adopted  and  the 
buyers  there  were  ver.v  optimistic  with 
reference  to  the  national  coal  strike. 

A  visitor  in  New  York  during  the  early 
part  of  June  was  Harrv  B.  Clark,  identified 
with  the  Clark  coal  interests  of  northern 
West  Virginia. 

George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  Hugh  Archibald,  min- 
ing engineer  and  author,  were  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  liearing  of  the  Public  Com- 
mittee on  the  Coal  Strike,  held  on  June  13. 
at  the  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Willis  H.  Brown,  who  has  offices  at  No.  1 
Broadway.  -N'-w  York,  has  gone  to  his  cot- 
tage on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  tor  the 
summer. 

Frederick  J.  Kerner,  who  for  some  time 
was  the  manager  ot  the  export  department 
of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co..  has  organized  the 
F.  K.  KerniT  Coul  Co..  Inc.,  with  offices  at 
No.  1  Broadway.  New  Y'ork.  and  will  con- 
duct a  genei:il  wholesale  coal  business. 


OHIO 

The  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co..  Athens,  has 
announced  tliat  it  has  withdrawn  from  its 
stand  of  no  check-off  for  pumpers  employed 
at  lis  various  mines  during  the  time  ot 
idleness.  When  the  strike  ..'as  decUred  the 
company  sought  to  have  its  pun.pers  ^'th- 
draw  from  the  union  and  be  emplo-  .d  as 
assistant  superintendents,  but  this  policy 
tailed  and  now  the  pumpers  are  being  em- 
ployed at  the  regular  scale  with  the  check- 
off "in  vogue. 
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The  Columbus  Board  of  Education  has 
rejected  coal  bids  recently  received  for 
approximately  10,000  tons  of  lump  tor  the 
various  school  buildings  and  has  readver- 
tised  for  bids  to  be  opened  July  6.  It  is 
hoped  that  lower  prices  will  be  secured  at 
that  time. 

The  Colonial  Fuel  Co.,  Colunil.us.  char- 
tered about  si.x  months  ago  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $25,000,  has  been  organized 
to  take  over  the  retail  business  of  the 
Colonial  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  of  Columbus. 
W.  H.  Plant  is  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany. 

President  W.  M.  Puckett,  of  the  Cabin 
Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  spent  the  early 
days  of  June  in  Cincinnati  on  business. 

Geo.  H.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Standard 
Tide  &  Inland  Coal  Sales  Co..  with  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  w'as  a  business  visi- 
tor in  the  Cincinnati  market  during  the 
early  days  of  June. 

Tlie  Ligeett  Coal  Co..  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $75,000,  has  been  formed  with 
Harry  Lig'gett  as  president.  Harry  8.  .^d- 
kins,  as  vice-president,  and  G.  P.  Foley, 
as  secretary,  to  take  over  mining  proiJerties 
in  the  Hazard  district.  "^Vhile  this  is  a  Ken- 
tucky corporation  the  offices  will  be  main- 
tained in  Cincinnati  and  the  bulk  of  the 
coal  will  be  moved  to  take  care  of  the  re- 
tail trade  of  the  Liggett  Bros.  Coal  Co. 
This  Cincinnati  concern  is  building  new 
hoppers  and  will  expend  about  $20,000  in 
the  improvement.  The  coal  properties  will 
lie  improved  by  an  e.xpenditure  of  twice 
that  amount  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Sam  Matz,  of  Raven,  W.  Va.,  operating 
head  of  the  Red  Ash  Pocahontas  Coal  Co., 
was  in  Cincinnati  recently,  as  was  Herman 
JEverett,  sales  manager  of  the  Smokeless 
Fuel  Co.,  who  visited  his  local  office,  the 
Western  Coal  Co. 

S.  McBeth.  who  for  some  time  was  con- 
nected with  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co..  takes  the 
place  of  iieorge  H.  Loeb  with  the  Central 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  in  Cincinnati,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  take  charge  of  that 
company's  office  at  Norfolk. 


Coxey  shaft,  and  another  mine  foreman 
was  slightly  injured. 

Walter  J.  Evans  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  sales  office  of 
the  Webster  Manufacturing  Co., 'with  head- 
quarters at  719  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 

The  following  bituminous  coal  companies 
have  filed  notice  at  Harrisburg  of  increases 
made  in  their  capital  stock;  Acme  Coal 
Mining  Co..  Centre  County,  $300,000  to 
$695,000;  Samuel  Shavit,  treasurer;  Ferrier 
Bun  Coal  Co.,  Cambria  County,  $50,000  to 
$100,000  ;  Mahoning  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Fay- 
ette County,  $5,000  to  $50,000,  K.  K.  Kra- 
mer, president ;  The  Bowman  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  Allegheny  County,  from  nothing  to 
$100,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert  Y.  Williams,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
Scranton,  for  the  yearly  term,  beginning 
May   1. 

The  Concordia  Electric  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
manufacturing  the  cap  lamp.  Bureau  of 
Mines  Permit  No.  15  in  June,  1916.  under 
Schedule  6.\.  has  secured  two  new  Bureau 
permits  under  Schedule  lOA,  on  its  electric 
hand  lamp — one  for  hand  lamp  service  and 
one  for  trip  lamp  service. 

Judges  Buffington  and  Thompson,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  Philadel- 
phia, have  entered  an  order  permitting  the 
Continental  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Fidelity- 
Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co..  both  of  New 
York,  to  withdraw  their  petitions,  filed  Df 
9.  1921.  to  set  aside  the  sale  by  the  Central 
Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  of  its  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  stock  to  the  Rey- 
nolds syndicate,  under  the  Reading  dissolu- 
tion plan.  The  order  also  grants  permis- 
sion to  Isaac  T.  Starr  and  Mary  W.  T. 
Starr  to  intervene  in  the  Reading  dissolu- 
tion case  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
court  to  set  a.side  the  sale  of  the  L.  &  W.  B. 
stock,  both  the  railroad  company  and  the 
Reynolds  syndicate  having  ten  days  in 
which  to  file  answer. 

Seven  striking  miners  arrested  at  the 
operations  of  the  Bier  Bend  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  at  Twin  Rocks,  Cambria  County,  dur- 
ing a  disturbance  at  the  mines,  waived 
hearings  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  C.  P. 
Roland  at  Ebensburg  and  were  released  on 
bail  for  their  appearance  at  court  on 
charges  of  riot  and  assault. 

Twelve  families  of  striking  miners  were 
evicted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rending  Mine 
at  Stoystown,  Somerset  County.  The 
union  is  providing  tents  to  shelter  the 
families. 

As  a  result  of  a  demonstration  stacrrd  by 
striking  miners  at  the  mines  of  th.-  IIUKkin 
Coal  Mining  Co.  at  Cairnbrook.  Snni.-rset 
County,  information  was  made  at::iinst  21 
men  charging  trespassing  on  mmpany 
property.  The  warrants  were  sf  rv.  rl  by 
Sheriff  John  W.  Griffith,  of  Somerset 
County.  The  men  arrested  were  all  strik- 
ers from  the  Shade  Coal  Mining  i 'n..  at 
Miller  Run  and.  it  is  alleged,  th.  v  inter- 
fere'' with  the'men  while  at  work  fur  the 
Huskin  corripilny.  At  a  hearinir  before 
Justi(,e    of   the    Peace    Patton    at    Windber, 


One'  Bpine  for.  naan  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.  was  instantly  killed  in  a  recent 
explosion    of    gas,    which    occurred     in    the 


TENNESSEE 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Dayton  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  Dayton,  has  been 
reorganized  and  that  the  entire  plant  would 
be  placed  in  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 
-.Vrthur  N.  Wickshire  is  president.  John  T. 
Pell,  vice-president,  and  Harry  I.  Sheldon, 
treasurer,  all  of  New  York.  The  plants 
have  been  idle  for  a  year,  due  to  financial 
difficulties,  having  been  in  the  bankruptcy 
court  and  changed  hands  several  times. 
Besides  all  the  mines,  tw'o  furnaces  which 
have  been  idle  for  some  years  will  be  blown 
in,  a  new  vein  of  coal  recently  discovered 
will  be  worked  and  coke  ovens  fired.  The 
miners  at  Dayton  have  never  been  organ- 
ized and  no  trouble  is  expected  in  securing 
labor. 

J.  Martin  Adams,  J.  M.  Adams.  Franklin 
Adams  and  M.  D.  Duke  have  acquired  the 
property  of  the  Martin  Coal  Co.,  of  Martin. 
The  plant  of  the  company  'will  be  over- 
hauled and  enlarged. 


TEXAS 

The  Liberty  Grain  &  Fuel  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Dallas  to  conduct  a  general 
grain,  coal  and  wood  business ;  capital 
stock  of  $30,000.  The  incorporators  are: 
G.  M.  Patillo,  L.  G.  Patillo  and  W.  E.  Conn. 

Development  of  lignite  beds  between 
Dallas  and  Greenville  will  be  started  imme- 
diately by  the  Lignite  Industries  Corpora- 
tion, of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  according  to  the 
president  of  the  corporation.  Six  plants 
will  be  built  in  Texas  for  treating  lignite. 
These  plants  will  be  located  at  Dallas.  Fort 
Worth.  Houston,  Galveston,  Greenville  and 
one  other  city  yet  to  be  selected.  Options 
have  been  obtained  on  100.000  acres  of 
lignite  land  in  Texas.  It  is  planned  to  form 
a  separate  corporation  in  Texas  to  be 
known  as  the  Texas  Lignite  Co.  to  handle 
the  Southern    development. 


UTAH 

A  mine  guard  was  shot  and  killed  and  the 
general  manager  of  the  Standard  Fuel  Co., 
of  Standardville,  and  an  unidentified  Greek 
miner  were  wounded  recently  when  a  rail- 
road train  carrying  new  miners  to  the  com- 
pany's mine  was  fired  on  by  men  in  ambush. 

Governor  Mabey,  on  learning  of  the  shoot- 
ing, sent  National  Guard  troops  to  the  coal 
area  and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
martial  law  in  the  Carbon  County  district. 


VIRGINIA 

E.  O.  Parkinson,  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Co.,  headed  a  group  of  coal  men  who  pre- 
sented a  silver  loving  cup  to  Norman  R. 
Hamilton,  retiring  collector  of  customs,  w-ho 
concluded  eight  years  in  that  office  June  1. 

O.  B.  Ferebee,  of  Nottingham  &  Wrenn  ; 
f.  G.  Miller,  of  Raleigh  Smokeless  Coal  Co., 
and  T.  M.  Bailey,  of  Virginia  Smokeless 
Coal  Co..  represented  Norfolk  coal  men  at 
the  recent  Hoover  conference  in  Wash- 
ington. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

General  improvement  in  the  coal  industry 
was  reflected  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April  by  a  growth  in  the  number  of  new 
companies  launched.  In  March  there  were 
nine  new  coal  concerns  organized  and  in 
April  nearly  twice  as  many.  The  aggregate 
capitalization  of  new  companies  formed  in 
March  amounted  to  $1,900,000  and  the  ag- 
gregate for  April  was  $1,055,000.  One  of 
the  new  coal  enterprises  has  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $1,000,000.  Companies  organized, 
in  March  and  April,  together  with  the  capi- 
tal stock,  are :  Onondaga  Splint  Coal  Co., 
Charleston.  $100,000;  Lookview  Coal  Co., 
Morgantown.  $350,000  ;  Keystone  Coal  Co., 
Charleston,  $150,000;  West  Virginia  Gas 
Coal  Co.,  of  Shinnston,  $1.000.noo  ;  Acme 
Coal  Co.,  of  Shinn.ston.  $50,000  ;  Blockv 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co..  of  Morgantown.  $100,- 
noo  ;  .\llianre  Coal  Co..  Core.  $50,000  ; 
.Alley  Branrh  Coal  Co..  Chattaroy,  $75,000  ; 
Taylor  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown,  $25,000 ; 
Good  Hope  Coal  Co.,  Grafton,  $25,000  ;  Dean 
Coal   &   Mining   Co.,   Elk   Garden,    $150,000  ; 


Huntington  Coal  Distillation  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton, $250,000;  MeRoss  Smokeless  Coal  Co., 
Logan,  $75,000  ;  St.  George  Coal  Co.,  Julian, 
$25,000  ;  Pocahontas  Red  .4sh  Coal  Corpora- 
tion, laeger,  $50,000  ;  J.  A.  Wood  Coal  Co.. 
Amigo.  $50,000  ;  Raleigh  Smokeless  Coal 
Land  Co.,  Beckley.  $100,000;  North  Branch 
Coal  Co.,  Piedmont,  $60,000  ;  Elkhart  Fuel 
Co.,  Charleston,  $10,000  ;  Fulton-Glenn  ood 
Coal  Co.,  Wheeling,  $10,000;  Burdett  Fuel 
Co..  Morgantown,  $25,000  ;  Groves  Block 
Coal  Co.,  Wheeling,  $10,000;  GrAt  Western 
Coal  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  $100,000;  South- 
ern Elkhom  Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  $100,000. 
The  following  West  Virginia  coal  con- 
cerns have  recently  been  granted  authority 
to  increase  their  capital  stock  in  the 
amounts  givfen:  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  from 
$250,000  to  $1,000,000  ;  BuU  Creek  Mining 
Co.,  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  ;  Margarette 
Coal  Co..  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  ;  Winner 
Gas  Coal  Co.,  from  $50,000  to  $150,000  i 
Kanaivha  City  Coal  Co..  from  $150,000  to 
$300,000. 

The  AVest  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  a  foreign 
corporation,  kas  withdrawn  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I 

The  following  West  Virginia  coal  com- 
panies have  discontinued  their  business  and 
their  corporate  existence  has  been  dis- 
solved: Shawnee  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  Rose- 
bud Coal  Mining  Co.;  Cleveland  Gas  Coal 
Co.;  Black  Star  Coal  Co.;  W.  P.  Rend  Col- 
lieries Co.;  W.  P.  Rend  Coal  &  Coke  Co.; 
Fairmont   By-Prodacts    Corporation. 

The  D-K-C  Coal  Co.  has  been  launched 
by  A.  J.  Dalton,  J.  A.  Kelly,  John  F.  Gros- 
senbach,  G.  M.  Angell  and  E.  L.  Hogsett, 
of  Huntington,  this  company  to  have  its 
headquarters  at  Huntington.  Mr.  Dalton, 
Mr.  Kelly  and  his  associates  recently  com- 
pleted negotiations  for  52.000  acres  of  coal 
and  timber  lands  in  Wyoming  County.  No 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  acreage 
purchased  has  been  announced  yet. 

Offices  have  been  opened  in  Clarksburg  by 
the  Wili-Earl  Coal  Co.  which  was  recently 
organized  with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000. 
Interested  in  this  company  are  E.  O.  Hor- 
ner, E.  Rogers.  E.  T.  Rogers  and  E.  A. 
Bartlett,  all  of  Clarksburg. 

The  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
which  has  a  number  of  mines  in  northern 
West  Virginia,  has  been  successful  in 
starting  operations  at  its  mine  at  Bower 
on  the  Charleston  Division  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 

Price  and  production  representatives  of 
Secretary  Hoover  in  the  smokeless  territory 
are  E.  E.  Whit*,  of  Glen  White,  chairman 
and  representative  of  the  Winding  Gulf 
field  ;  W.  C.  Atwater.  of  New  York,  for  the 
Pocahontas  field  ;  William  McKell,  of  Glen 
Jean,  for  the  New  River  field  ;  C.  C.  Morflt, 
for  the  Tug  River  field.  George  Wolfe,  of 
Beckley,  is  secretary  of  the  committee. 

William  McKell,  of  Glen  Jean,  president 
of  the  McKell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  spent  a  few 
days  in  Washington  late  in  May,  being  in 
attendance  at  the  price  conference  held 
there. 

H.  V.  Ingham,  superintendent  of  the 
Howard  Colliery  at  Chattaroy,  has  re- 
signed. He  will  be  succeeded  by  Will  Davis 
who  for  a  year  or  more  has  been  connected 
with  the  South  Williamson  plant  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  an 
attack  by  a  mob  such  as  that  to  which 
their  employees  were  subjected  on  May  31, 
several  companies  in  the  upper  Potomac 
region  are  preparing  to  institute  legal  ac- 
tion. Employees  of  the  Brair  Mining  Co..  .Al- 
legheny Coal  Co..  Piedmont  &  Georgas  Creek 
Co.,  and  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.  were  set  upon  and  attacked  while  on 
their  way  to  work  near  Piedmont  and  Luke. 
The  day  after  the  attack  operators  held  a 
conference  with  a  view  to  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  bring  those  who  participated 
in  the  attack  to  account,  inasmuch  as  many 
members  of  the  mob  are  known.  The  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  does  not  mine 
coal  for  commercial  purposes,  but  to  keep 
its  large  pulp  and  paper  plant  in  fuel. 

Phil  Williams,  general  manager  of  the 
Randolph  Colliery  Co..  with  headquarters  at 
Elkins.  has  returned  from  an  extended  East- 
ern business  trip.  Mrs.  Williams  and  their 
son  accompanying  him. 

Spates  Brady,  of  Elkins.  president  of  the 
Mabie  Coal  Co.,  Brady  Coal  Co.,  and  other 
concerns,  with  headquarters  at  Elkins,  has 
returned  from  a  visit  to  his  plant  in  the 
Upper  Potomac. 

The  Seneca  Coal  Co.,  with  a  plant  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  near  Philippi  in  Bar- 
bour County,  has  resumed  operations,  after 
a  shutdown  lasting  from  late  in   1920. 

The  Beellck  Knob  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, has  been  granted  permission  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  West  Virginia  to  do 
business  in  this  state. 
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111  the  L'row  s  Nest  Pass  field  the  strike 
is  still  under  way  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  an  early  settlement.  If  anyth.ng,  the 
employers  and  employees  are  further  apart 
than  ever.  The  output  from  this  district  for 
May  therefore  was  negligible.  On  Van- 
couver Island  lack  of  demand  has  enabled 
the  mines  to  work  only  part  time. 

Vancouver  Island  May   Production 
Mine.  Tons. 

Western  Fuel  Corp.,  Nanaimo 35,840 

Canadian   Collieries    (D)    Ltd.. 

Como.K   26,299 

Extension   16.229 

South  Wellington 6,193 

Granby  Cons.  M.  S.  &  P.  Co. 19,458 

Nanoose  Wellington  Collieries 4,S60 

Old    Wellington    Colliery 574 

Total    109,453 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Although  it  decided  a  large  number  of 
coal  cases  during;  its  term  just  closed,  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  reach  several  other 
CO  .1  cases  and  these  will  be  on  the  docket 
for  argument  when  the  court  reconvenes  in 
October.  The  cases  pending  are :  Corona 
fcal  Co.  vs.  the  Southern  Ry.,  from  the 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Alabama.  HUlsboro  Coal  Co.  vs.  the  U.  S. 
District  Attorney,  from  the  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois.  Colonial 
Beach  Co.  vs.  the  Queniahoning  Coal  Co., 
from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth 
Circuit.  Porto  Rito  Coal  Co.  vs.  W.  H. 
Edwards,  collector,  from  the  District  CoUrt 
for   the  Southern  District   of  New  York. 

In  a  House  debate,  Rein-eseutative  Hud- 
dleston,  Alabama,  opposed  the  purchase  by 
the  government  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
as  recently  recommended  by  the  House  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee.  He  said 
although  the  promoters  of  the  canal  said 
it  would  save  10c.  a  ton  on  coal,  the  proje :t 
had  failed  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  government  should  not  take  it  over. 


Traffic  News 


The  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  has  been 
authorized  by  the  I.  C.  C.  to  intervene  m 
the  complaint  of  the  West  Kentuck.v  Coal 
Bureau,  which  involves  rates  on  coal  from 
mines  on  the  L.  &  X.  in  western  Kentucky 
to  points  in  the   North  and   Northwest. 

The  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  permitted  to  intervene  in  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  involves  the  rates  on  bi- 
tuminous coal  from  Ohio  District  No.  8 
and  Inner  Crescent  Groups  to  Terre  Haute 
and  other  Indiana  points. 

The  commission  has  denied  w  thout 
prejudice  the  application  of  the  C.  &  O.,  to 
dismiss  the  complaint  of  the  Kanawha 
Black.  Band  Coal  Co.,  which  relates  to 
rates  on  coal  from  mines  of  the  coal  com- 
pany on  the  Kanawha  Central  to  various 
points. 

Substantial  reductions  in  freight  rates  on 
coke  from  Sunnyside.  Utah,  to  Silby,  Cal., 
have  been  announced  by  the  Western  Pa- 
cific B.R.  The  reduction  brings  the  rate 
from  $8.75  to  $6.  Sunnyside  mines  which 
are  owned  by  the  Utah  Fuel  Co.,  have  been 
important  .suppliers  to  the  industrial  con- 
cerns of  California,  but  the  hiTh  freight 
rates  of  lat,e  have  enabled  foreign  competi- 
ti'^'U  to  prove  formidable  competitors. 

The  I-ens  Creek  Coal  Co.,  the  Left  Fork 
Coal  Co..  and  the  Halstead  Coal  Co.,  Kana- 
wha County.  W.  Va.,  have  filed  a  comp  aint 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  West 
Virginia  against  the  West  Virginia  &  South- 
ern R.  R.  In  the  complaint,  it  is  charged 
that  the  railroad  company  established  a 
rUe  for  freight  and  passengers,  and  estab- 
lished rules  and  regulations  governing 
sfme.  that  are  excessive,  unreasonable  and 
burdensome  on  complainants,  and  that  de- 
fendant company  filed  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission  a  list  of  rates,  ru'es  and 
regulations  for  freight  and  passt-nger 
service,  Nov.  6.  1920,  which  is  an  exces- 
sive, unjust  and  unreasonable  rate,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  therein  as  to  minimum 
pp''  maximum  weights  and  capacity  for 
carload  shipments,  and  other  regulations 
therein  contained,  are  unjust,  unreasonable 
and  excessive,  and  also  said  list  is  insuffi- 
r'ei*  '1  thnt  it  does  ont  include  the  rates 
on  explosives  and  other  commodities  shipped 
over  its  rails. 

The  Tampa  Coal  Co.'s  complaint  relating 
to  r.Ttes  on  coal  from  points  in  Alabama 
to    Tampa,    Fla.,    because    of    increases    ap- 


plied under  General  Order  No.  28,  has  been 
dismissed,  on  request  of  the  coal  companj'. 
Like  action  has  been  taken  in  the  complaint 
of  the  Central  Cypress  Co.,  relating  to  rates 
on  coal  from  points  in  Kentucky  and  Ala- 
liama  to  Centralia,  Fla.,  and  in  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  re- 
lating to  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from 
mines  in  West  Virginia  to  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
during  Federal  control. 

A  short  section  of  the  abandoned  Chicago 
&  Indiana  Coal  R.R.  between  Brazil,  Ind., 
and  West  Union,  Ind.,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western 
R.R..  formerly  known  as-  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Fairfleld  Lumber 
*  Coal  Co.,  the  I.  C.  C.  decides  that  the 
rates  on  coal  from  Bankhead  to  Fairfield, 
A\a..  and  from  Dora  and  Carbon  Hill  to 
Pratt  City,  Ala,,  during  Federal  control 
were   not   unreasonable. 

In  the  complaint  of  the  Fox  Paper  Co., 
the  I.  C.  C.  has  decided  that  the  rates  on 
coal  from  Seelyville  and  Big  Vein,  Ind.,  to 
Rialto  and  Crescentville,  Ohio,  are  un- 
reasonable. 


Association  Activities 


Central    Pennsylvania    Coal    Producers' 

Association  and  Central  Coal 

Association 

Both  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  the  Central  Coal 
.Association  held  their  annual  meetings  in 
.\Itoona  early  in  June.  Officers  were 
elected  and  action  was  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  price  regulations  in  accordance  with 
the  request   of  Secretary  Hoover. 

The  Producers'  association  met  first  and 
took  uii  the  request  of  Hoover  that  the  dis- 
trict appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with 
him  on  a  price  agreement  between  opera- 
tors as  individuals  and  the  secretary.  A 
tentative  committee  composed  of  H.  J.  Mee- 
han  of  Johnstown,  G.  Dawson  Coleman  and 
Charles  O'Neill,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors  previously.  The  asso- 
ciation added  the  names  of  .Allen  Dodson 
of  South  Bethlehem  and  D.  T.  Price  of 
Johnstown  to  this  committee.  They  will 
go  to  Washington  later  to  confer  with  Mr. 


Publications  Received 


Ho 


ver. 


The  association  then  elected  the  follow- 
ing as  members  of  the  board  of  directors: 
T.  H.  Watkins,  New  York  ;  R.  R.  Summer- 
ville.  AVinbume  ;  Woodland  Deringer,  Span- 
gler ;  Fred  B.  Kerr,  Clearfield ;  W.  R. 
Craig,  Clearfield  ;  H.  J.  Meenan,  Johns- 
town ;  J.  S.  Sommerville,  Robertsdale  ;  M.  J. 
Bracken,  Johnstown  ;  Rembrandt  Peale  and 
Charles  A.  Owen,  New  York :  G.  Dawson 
Coleman,  Philadelphia  ;  D.  T.  Price,  Johns- 
town :  G.  Webb  Shillingford,  Clearfield  ; 
I.  A.  Boucher,  Beaverdale  ;  W.  S.  Blaisdell, 
Punxsutawney  ;  James  H.  Allport,  Barnes- 
boro  ;  Thomas  V.  Gould,  Brisbin  ;  James  B. 
.N'eale.  Minersville ;  J.  William  Wetter, 
Pltilipsburg :  S.  T.  Brown,  Indiana,  and 
•;,    Law    Watkins,    Cresson. 

The  board  organized  by  electing  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  President.  C.  Law  Wat- 
kins ;  vice-president,  R.  S.  Sommerville ; 
chairman  of  the  board,  G.  Dawson  Cole- 
man :  secretary,  Charles  O'Neill ;  statisti- 
cian. W.  A.  Jones;  general  counsel.  A.  M. 
Liveriffht,  of  Clearfield. 

The  Central  Coal  Association,  which  is 
composed  of  union  operators  of  the  district 
and  which  deals  with  the  labor  situation, 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Producers'  association. 
President  G.  AA'ebb  Shillingford.  in  his  an- 
nual address,  said  that  he  does  not  antici- 
pate that  a  settlement  of  the  strike  will  be 
effected  before  Sept.  1,  and  he  declared 
that  the  new  scale  must  be  based  upon  the 
economic  and  competitive  conditions  affect- 
in.ET  central    Pennsylvania   exclusively. 

The  association  elected  the  following  ex- 
ecutive committee;  Woodland  Deringer, 
Snangler;  C.  Law  AA'atkins.  Cresson; 
Charles  A.  Owen,  New  York  ;  John  B. 
Nf-alc.  Minersville;  R.  H.  Sommerville, 
AV'inbnrne;  S.  T.  Brown,  Indiana;  T.  H. 
Watkins,  New  York  ;  H.  J.  Meehan,  Johns- 
town ;  J.  S.  Sommerville.  Robertsdale;  Fred 
B.  Kerr.  Clearfield  ;  G.  Webb  Shillingford. 
Clearfield  ;  I.  .A.  Bucher.  Beaverdale ;  J. 
AVilliam  Wetter.  Philipsburg;  James  H.  All- 
port.  Barnesboro  ;  Thomas.  V.  Gould, 
Brisbin. 

The  board  afterward  organized  bv  elect- 
ins  the  following  officers:  President,  G. 
Webb  Shillinrford  ;  vice-president.  S.  T. 
Brown  :  secretary.  Charles  O'Neill  ;  statis- 
tician. W.  A.  Jones. 


The  following-named  publications,  which 
have  recently  been  issued,  are  obtainable 
from    the    Bureau    of    Mines,    Washington, 

Serial  2343,  Bibliograpliy  of  articles  relatine 

to   the  preservation    of    mine    timber. 
Serial   2345.   Relation  of  uceidenls   and   dis- 
ease to  the  coal  mining  industry. 
Serial     2349.     Fatalities    at     coal     mines     in 

March,  I93i. 
.Serial  3353,  Kxiilosives  used  in  March.  192-3. 
Third  Annual  Ke.nort  on  the  -Mineral  Re- 
sources of  .\lberta.  1921.  Bv  John  A.  .Allan 
University  of  .Alberta.  Edmonton.  Pp.  72  ; 
6x10  in.  ;  illustrated.  This  report  deals 
with  the  geology  of  the  Drumheller  coal 
field  and  is  accompanied  by  a  geological 
map  in  six  colors,  profile  sections,  strati- 
graphic  sections,  sections  of  the  coal  seams 
in  each  of  the  mines  and  photographs 
showing  geolosieal  and  topographical  de- 
tails. 

Complete  I  niform  .Accounting  System  for 
Retail  Coal  Merchants.  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants  .Association,  South  Penn 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pp.  24  ;  6  x  9  in. 
This  gives  a  very  comprehensive  svstem 
for  keepmg  track  of  all  the  phases"  that 
apply   to  retail   coal   accounting. 


Obituary 


J.  Newton  Lambert,  president  of  the 
Lambert  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Indianapolis, 
died  recently  at  his  home  after  an  illness 
of  several  months.  He  was  born  in  Warren 
County,  Ohio.  He  came  to  Indianapolis 
eighteen  years  ago,  associating  with  his 
son.  C.  L.  Lambert  and  Rice  W.  Lambert, 
a  grandson,  in  the  business  which  bears  his 
name. 

Francis  J.  Rocks,  aged  57,  died  early  in 
June  at  the  Uniontown  Hospital  following 
an  operation.  Mr.  Rocks  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  president  of  the  Nicholson  Coal 
Co.,  and  the  .Ainsley  Coal  Co.  He  became 
prominent  in  the  trade  as  organizer  and 
president  of  the  Sunshine  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

W.  G.  Block,  Muscatine,  la.,  business 
man  and  president  of  the  AV.  G.  Block  Coal 
Co.,  died  at  his  home  there  recently,  fol- 
lowing a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Block  was  73 
years  old  and  had  lived  in  Muscatine  prac- 
tically his  entire  life.  The  concern  of  which 
he  was  the  head  has  a  number  of  branch 
offices,  one  being  located  in  Davenport. 

Richard  Davis,  widely  known  in  western 
Pennsylvania  as  a  mining  engineer,  died 
early  this  month  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  home 
of  his  son. 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Safety  Council.  Eleventh  annual 
Safety  Congress  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  28 
to  Sept.  1.  Executive  secretary,  W.  H. 
Cameron,  North  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 

.American  Soclet.v  for  Testing  .Material. 
will  hold  its  twentv-flfth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1.  l'>22.  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  Rittenhouse.  Engineers'  Club 
BIdg..  Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  of  the  United 
Stales  of  .America  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  July  11  12  and  13  at  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary,  J.  W.  Paul.  4Sft0  Forbes  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  .Announcement  regardinff 
headquarters   will    he   made    later. 

Coal  and  Industrial  Exposition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Huntington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  held  Sept.  18-23  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Huntington, 
W.  Va,  The  West  Virginia-Kentucky  As- 
sociation of  Mine.  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineers  will  again  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  same  building  during  the 
exposition. 

National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries will  hold  its  eighth  national  exposition 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  New  York 
Citv.  Sept.  11-16.  Manager.  Charles  F. 
Roth,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 
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O-B  Type  AW-7  Bond  Installed 

It  is  easv  to  we'd  on  all  sides  of  the  rouncletl  terminal. 


O-B  Type  AW-7  Bond  (Patented)   for  base  of  rail  application 

Made  in  various  lengths  and  capacities. 


O-B  AW-7  and  AW-8  Bonds 

Proved  in  Principle 
Improved  in  Detail 

In  principle  the  new  O-B  Arc  Weld  Bonds— Types  AW-7 
and  AW-8 — are  identical  with  earlier  O-B  Arc  Weld  Bonds 
which  are  serving  successfully  on  hundreds  of  properties. 

However,  in  detail,  the  new  bonds  have  been  improved. 
Terminals  are  even  easier  to  weld.  The  steel  sheath  on  the 
terminals  is  thicker.  Current-carrying  cross-section  in  the 
weld  has  been  increased. 

Every  design  detail  of  O-B  AW-7  and  AW-8  Bonds  helps 
make  it  easy  to  install  them  properly — helps  make  a  per- 
manently low  resistance  circuit  of  your  track  return. 

Send  for  more  information — or  enter  an  order  while  there 
is  still  a  stock  on  hand. 


Here  are  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples incorporated  in  O-B  Arc 
Weld  Bonds: 

Wide  angle  welding  scarf. 

Steel  welding  surface  so  that  weld  is 
from  "steel  to  steel  with  steel"  —  the 
easiest  electric  arc  welding. 

Steel  sheath  which  protects  copper  from 
heat   and  molten  metal. 

Copper  sleeve,  around  the  strand  at  the 
terminal,  which  absorbs  and  damps  vibra- 
tion. 

Large  contact  area  for  low  electrical  re- 
sistance. 

Arc  Welding  Machines 

O-B  Grid  Type  Resistance  Welder  in- 
cludes some  unlqne  control  features  which 
bring  speed  and  safety  to  the  work.  It 
is   portable. 

O-B  Shunt  Type  Resistance  Welder  is  a 
compact,  easily  carried  machine  with 
motor-generator  welding  characteristics. 


i 


O-B  Type  AW-8  Bond  Installed 

Notice  the  full  area  weld. 
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Jeffrey    13-Ton  Armorplate  Electric   Locomotive 


There's  No  Place  R>v  a  Waklii^  Under^rovmd 


The  same  holds  true  for  all  equipment 
needed  "down  the  hole." 

Jeffrey  Armorplate  Electric  Locomo- 
tives were  designed  with  this  as  a 
working  hypothesis.  They  have  the 
strength  to  work;  the  ruggedness  to 
endure. 

Only  specially  designed  motors  of  lib- 
eral ratings  are  used.    Wheels,  brakes, 


bearings,  journals,  control  equipment, 
and  other  details  necessary  to  the 
locomotive  are  designed  along  the  same 
substantial  lines. 

They  are  practical  locomotives,  whose 
design  has  been  thoroughly  standard- 
ized. This  fact  should  be  as  of  great 
interest  to  you  as  our  catalog  giving 
complete  details. 

Built  in  si?es  ranging  from  7  to  30  tons. 


The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  912-99  North  Fourth  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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TRADE 


MARK 


REGISTERED 


lAIRMONr 

Steel  Mine  Ties 


combine  all  the  good  features  required  of  modern  interior  mine 
trackage  equipment. 

They  can  be  used  over  and  over  again;  will  withstand  the  acid  in 
mine  water  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  make ;  they  are  made 
in  one  piece,  there  being  no  loose  bolts  or  parts  to  become  lost;  no 
wrench  or  special  tools  are  necessary  to  install;  the  standard  tie  for 
20-pound  rail  can  be  used  successfully  with  12  to  30-pound  rails. 

There   are    no    better   mine   ties    made    than     FAIRMONT    STEEL 

MINE  TIES. 

Specify  them  for  your  mine. 

Fairmont  Mining  Machinery  Co. 

■iijjiMiHiiiii^^FA.iRMONT,    West    Va._^^^^^^^^^h 
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Good 
Balance 


GOOD  machines,  like  good  men,  are  well  balanced,  and 
when  you  find  one  exceptionally  well  balanced  you 
have  also  usually  found  one  exceptionally  good. 

IN  the  Waughoist,  not  only  is  the  engine  so  perfecdy 
balanced  that  a  dead  center  is  impossible,  but  all  its  qualities, 
as  a  power  unit,  are  so  nicely  balanced  in  relation  to  each 
other  that  it  functions  harmoniously  and  steadily  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time. 

THESE  qualities,  plus  compact  form,  light  weight,  abun- 
dance of  power,  and  a  wide  range  of  usefulness,  mean  hoist- 
ing efficiency  and  economy  for  every  property  installing 
Waughoists. 

IF  you  will  write  us  today,  we'll  be  glad  to  send  you  quota- 
tions and  a  copy  of  the  Waughoist  Bulletin. 


in^ftww  ^CT>vC\'^^t\wmv\  O. 
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Canadian  Rock  Drill  Company,  Limited 
Sole  Agents  in  Canada 

Cobalt,  Ont.  Nelson,  B.  C.  V« 
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X>PLATO  TABLE 


The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 


Sent  a  trial  order 

In  December,  1920,  this  company, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  West, 
ordered  a  Plat-O  coal  washing  table. 

Made  Exhaustive  Tests 

Comparative  tests  were  subsequently 
made  between  the  Plat-O  and  several 
other  prominent  makes  of  tables — 
"to  the  victor  belonged 
the  spoils." 


The  Result 

These  tests  demon- 
strated, to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  C.  F. 
and  I.,  that  size  for  size 
and  condition  for  con- 
dition the  Plat-O  table 
is  unsurpassed. 


Fair  Enough 


To  any  responsible  party 
we  will  furnish  a  Plat-O 
coal  table  free  f.  o.  b. 
Fort  Wayne  for  a  four 
months'  test.  If  the  table 
meets  our  guarantee  or  if 
the  customer  is  satisfied 
with  it,  payment  shall  be 
made  within  the  time 
specified ;  otherwise  the 
table  may  be  returned  to 
us   at   our  expense. 


The  Order 

We  have  recently  shipped  eighteen 
Plat-O  coal  tables  to  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Company-  and  we  have 
just  received  their  order  for  nine 
more  tables.  Orders  won  strictly  on 
the  merit  of  the  product. 

//  will  do  as  much  for  you 

The  kind  of  satisfaction 
that  the  Plat-O  table  gave, 
on  the  above  job,  is  the  kind 
of  satisfaction  that  we  build 
into  Plat-O  coal  washing 
tables.  It  is  their  reputa- 
tion for  better  results  that 
has  made  them  so  uni- 
versally used. 


Take  (idvantage  of 
our  offer. 


DEISTER  MACHINE  COMPANY 

EAST  WAYNE  STREET,  FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

E.  DEISTER,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  W.  F.  DEISTER,  Vice-Pres.  E.  G.  HOFFMAN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 
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Hoists  that  are  out 
of  the  ordinary 

Vulcan  Hoists  are  out  of  the  ordinary  because 
they  are  given  more  than  just  ordinary  attention 
in  construction.  They  also  meet  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  designed  a  little  better  than 
any  other. 

Coal  operators  and  mining  engineers  of  long  ex- 
perience have  recognized  the  efficient  design  and 
perfect  workmanship  of  Vulcan  Hoists  and  in- 
stall them  repeatedly. 

Requirements,  of  course,  vary  a  great  deal.  If 
you  will  write  us,  our  engineers  will  be  glad  to 
go  over  your  particular  requirements  in  detail 
and  help  you  in  determining  the  best  design  for 
your  purpose. 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

E-tablisheil  1S49 

1730  Main  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


1C50  tons  of  sail  in  8  hours 
from  a  1300-foot  shaft  is 
the  duty  for  which  this  450 
hp.  hoist  was  designed. 


OF 
WILKES-BARRg 


VULCAN 
^  HOISTS 
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CRANE 

Power 

Plant 

Equipment 

is  constructed  of 
dependable  materials 
that  produceasystem 
of  long  life  and  low 
maintainance  cost. 


1855 


plus  maintained  economy,  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  use  of  valves, 
fittings,  steam  specialties  and 
piping  of  correct  design  and 
established  durability. 

CRANE  CO. 


1922 


836  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Blanches  and  sales  offices  in 
more  than  100  cities 


National  Exhibit  Rooms 
Chicago,  New  York,  Atlantic  Cit\ 


Works — Chicago  and  Bridgeport 
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Frederick  ^kS^  Stoker 

Super  Station  Type 

Flexibility  of  design  of  this  Stoker 
3ermits  its  installation  in  any 
ength  of  furnace  by  simply  ex- 
tending tuyere  units. 

No  matter  to  what  furnace  length 
you  go  this  stoker  will  meet  your 
conditions  with  active  combus- 
tion area  and  without  expensive 
re-design  and  special  construction. 

Get  full  information  from  us  to- 
day on  the  stoker  built  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Super  Station. 

^^^^^^  INTERNATIONAL  COMBUSTION   ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

Combustion  Engineering  Bld^.—  45Bioa<l  Sireet  NewTforkCit^ 
^  O&ceFin  Principal  Ciiier  Thzoa^haai  ihe  "Voild 

'  Type  E  Stol*erS  Orurve  Grater 

ffffi^  Trpe  I)  Stokers  Air  Hedien 

F*||^  Jrpe  KStokeK  CEC  Tujx?  SctainiKt  Device 

^^  t  H  StokciS  Cocubusco^l'ater  ^eaX  Ctmve>x7c/» 


Self  Oontaioed  StekezT 
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FIRE! 


This  is  the  hazard  against  which  all  agencies  are  now 
directing  their  attention.  Hence — read  what  Mr.  E.  M. 
Norris  said  before  the  Mining  Institute  on  Feb.  22nd 
relative  to  the  use  of 

GUNITE 

as  a  fire  protection.  He  told  of  one  tunnel,  where  fire  from 
an  adjacent  building  was  directed  against  the  Gunited 
timbers  with  such  intensity  for  30  minutes  as  to  melt  the  lead 
joints  from  a  16  in.  air  line  in  the  tunnel  and  still  the  timbers 
were  not  injured. 

Why  wait  longer  to  insure  the  same  safety  to  your  mine? 

The  Cement-Gun  Co.,  Inc. 


Allentown,  Pa. 


New  York 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Sioux    City 


Los   Angeles 


Spokane 


The  "Cement-Gun"  is  not  a 
restricted  article.  It  may  be  pur- 
chased outright  and  used  by  any 


Traylor  Mine  Type  Compressors  are  sturdy, 
non-vibratins.  Made  in  two  sizes.  Write 
to   us   for  information  about   them. 


Get  PrcfcirtuI  Athiiiioii—Mculioti   Coul  A sc  hi    U  riling   AJverlisers 
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IJolid  isredde  disc 
'  double  seaied 


FIG.  648 


LUNKENHEIMER 

Ga.te  Vklves 


5^  ^/>- 
FIG.  427 


FIG.  766 


are  economy  valves  because  they  offer  more  in  service 
and  satisfaction  per  dollar  invested.  This  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  Lunkenheimer  method  of  manufacture, — 
incorporating  practical  design,  highest  grade  materials 
and  sincere  workmanship  with  a  system  of  test  and  in- 
spection which  guarantees  a  perfect  product  of  lasting 
worth. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  line,  including  valves  in  every 
standard  size,  for  all  pressures,  and  in  material  combi- 
nations for  every  purpose,  permits  of  standardization 
throughout  the  plant, — an  added  advantage  in  lower- 
ing maintenance  costs. 

"Lunkenheimer-equipped"  is  a  material  aid  to  effi- 
ciency, safety  and  economy  in  operation. 

Shall  we  send  you  descriptive  literature? 

'J4merica*^    Bost   ^ince  1662'' 
l!i£  LUNKENHEIMER  £2; 

— --QUALITY"-^ 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  ENGINEERING  SPECIALTIES 

IN  THE  WORLD 

NEW  YORK  _     .         BOSTON 

CHICAGO    CINCINNATI..U.S.A.   LONDON  

rypriRT  dept.  129-135  LAFAYETTE  ST.  NEW  YORK  ^^^ZIZZ^^Z 
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Universal  Shortwall  on  a  Running  Cut  in  a  Wide  Room. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS: 


If  you  are  looking  for  wajs  to 
reduce  your  operating  costs, 
write  for  our  new  56-page  book. 

It  will  be  sent  free. 

Merely  -write: 

"Send    Book   222- A." 


For  Lower  Costs — 

The  Universal  Control  Shortwall 

The  performance  of  the  Universal  Control  Shortwall  has  brought  out  many 
notable  things  about  this  new  coal  cutter.     One  thing  is  Its  low  maintenance 

cost. 

Analyzing  the  Universal  Control  you  are  quick  to  discover  the  reason. 

It  is  evident  that  everything  which  the  earlier  Goodman  Shortwalls  did  may  be 
done  by  the  Universal  Control — and  done  more  easily,  smoothly  and  quickly. 

Power  on  both  rope  drums  has  increased  its  flexibility  and  has  added  speed. 

WTiat  is  more,  the  variable  speed  control,  which  automatically  regulates  the 
high  and  low  speeds  of  both  rope  drums,  assures  smoothness  and  exact  adapta- 
bility to  conditions. 

The  combination  of  speed  and  smoothness  in  cutting  enables  the  Universal 
Control  to  do  increased  work  with  less  effort — and  that  means  reduced  mainte- 
nance costs. 


PITTSBURGH 
NEW  YORK 

CINCINNATI 


ANUFACTURING  COMMNT 


48ih  to  49th  Streets  on  Haisted 
Chicago,  III. 

CHARLESTON,W.VA.   -     SEATTLE 


BIRMINGHAM 
ST.  LOUIS 
PENVER 
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don't  be  delayed  by  rock 


Drilling  rock  underground  is  slow  and 
costly  work  when  done  by  hand. 

Taking  down  top,  raising  bottom,  cutting 
break  throughs,  etc.,  in  rock  often  retard 
development  and  delay  production. 


Scores  of  coal  mines  now  depend  on 

Sullivan  Portable  Compressors 
and  Rotators 

to  do  this  "dead  work"  quickly  and  cheaply. 

This  picture  shows  such   an  outfit   drilhng  roof  holes  for  hangers,   at  the 

Nokomis  Mine,  Nokomis,  111. 

"WK-26"  Compressors  are  motor  driven,  independent  except  for  the  feed  wire,  and  always 
ready  for  any  job.     100-260  cu.  ft,  capacities.     Bulletin  77-,^C, 

ROT.^TORS  are  of  several  types,  for  Jis;lit  or  heavy  drilling,  including  the  new  ".•\uger" 
ROT.ATOR,  for  coal,  ore,  or  soft  rock.     Bulletin  70-WC, 


II 


DOMESTIC 
SALES  OFFICES 

Birmingham.  Boston. 
Bulle.    CUremont, 
N,  H.,Clevi,Und,Dal- 
t  las,    Denver,   Duluth, 
'  El  Paso,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,   Joplin,  Jun- 
eau,   Kno<«iMe,    New 
York,  Pittsburgh. 
St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake, 
San  Francisco 
Spokane. 


COMPRESSORS  AIR  UFT  DIAMOND  DRILLS  SHARPENERS  FORGES 

FORGE  HAMMERS        COAL  CUTTERS       ROCK  DRILLS       DRILLING  CONTRACTORS 


PU^^ 


MACHINERY  COMPANY 

122  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago. 
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BDYERSFORDSelb 

COMMERCIAL 
ROUERBEARINGS 


"Makin?    the    Load    Lighter."      We 

know  that  you  will  be  interested  in 

"Facts"    and    "Just    Facts"    in    thia 

booklet. 

They    tell    coldly    the    story   of    the 

Royersford   Sells  Commercial   Roller 

Bearings    for    your    judgment. 


ROYERS 


COMMERCIAL 


Get  I'nicncl   AiUniioii^MiHtioii   Cool  Ace  in    IVritiiie   Adv,', 
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A  Smaller  Bearing  for  a  Heavier  Load 

Lower  Installation  Costs 

The  rollers  of  the  Royersford  Sells  Commercial  Bear- 
ings are  solid.  Their  ends  are  retained  in  heavy  cage 
rings.  This  keeps  the  rollers  always  separated  and  al- 
ways parellel  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 

The  Royersford  Sells  Roller  Bearing  is  furnished  with 
or  without  the  unit  lining.  In  case  you  are  using  a  steel 
housing,  allow  the  rollers  to  bear  directly  against  its 
steel  lining. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  Royersford  Sells 
Commercial  Roller  Bearings  —  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  we  know  you  would  like  to  ask  —  their 
costs,  for  instance. 

Suppose  we  have  one  of  our  engineers  call.  There  will 
be  no  obligation.  At  least  we  can  send  our  new  booklet 
"Making  the  Load  Lighter."  It's  complete  even  to 
sizes  and  prices.  It  will  be  in  your  hands  within  a  couple 
of  days  if  you  write  us — just  a  few  words — NOW. 

Royersford  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
53  N.  5th  Street,  Philadelphia 


FORD  Sells 

Edk  BEARINGS 
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ervice 


Hazard  Hard  Service  Twin  Mining  Machine  Cable 

Built  to  give  long  service  under  severe  working  conditions. 

Flexible    conductors — tough,    elastic    rubber    insulation — wear-resisting    seine    twine    covering, 

impervious  to  moisture — a  truly  good  Cable. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century's  contact  with  actual  mining  conditions  enables  us  to  build  cables 

that  are  exactly  right  for  the  work,  and  therefore  economical. 

Spiralweave  Portable  Cord  Spiralweaoe  Mine  Power  Cables  Spiralweave  Mine  Shaft  Cables 

Hazard  Manufacturing  Company 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO  DENVER  BIRMINGHAM 

1st  National  Bank  Bldg.  552  W.  Adams  Street  1415  Waze;  Street  1701   1st  Ave. 

Maimers  oj  Quality  Wire  Rope  Since  1848 
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"Yes  Ma'am,  one 

of  the  most  important 

cogs  in  the  mine  machine" 

Joe  Bush,  the  Superintendent,  quite  proud  of  his  fan  house, 
was  "showing  it  off"  to  the  latest  party  of  visitors. 

" — Yes  Ma'am,"  continued  Joe,  "if  that  motor  you  see  there 
should  stop  running,  the  w^hole  mine  w^ould  stop.  You  see,  it's 
against  the  law  and  very  dangerous  to  keep  men  in  the  mine 
after  the  air  circulation  has  been  cut  off." 

"My-o,  Mr.  Bush,"  says  the  fair  visitor,  "you  must  have  to  keep 
a  close  watch  on  that  motor." 

"Oh,  not  so  close,"  replied  Joe,  "that's  a  pretty  good  motor; 
it's  every  bit  as  dependable  as  a  fine  17  jewel  watch.  That's 
a  WESTINGHOUSE  motor." 


WESTINGHOUSE  Type  CS 
Squirrel  Cage  Motors  are 
built  for  general  power  pur- 
poses and  can  be  belted, 
geared  or  direct  connected 
to  the  load.  They  are  spe- 
cially applicable  to  constant 


speed  service  on  mine  fans. 

When  reduced  ventilation 
during  certain  periods  is  per- 
missible, Westinghouse  two- 
speed  squirrel  cage  motors 
and  wound  rotor  motors  are 
entirely  suitable. 


A/estinghouse   Electric    &   Manufacturing    Company 
East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Sales  Omces  In  Alt  Principal  American  Cities 


Westinghouse 
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Super 

<S> 

Service 


SUPER  SERVICECABLE 


Steady,   willing  worker 
in  hard'to-get-at  places 

TVTKXT  to  the  coal  face,  in  low  rooms  where  a 
-l-N  two-conductor  cable  must  carry  the  current 
from  the  nearest  trolley,  time  and  facilities  for  making 
cable  repairs  are  lacking.    The  Cable  must  give  Service. 

ROME  SUPER  SERVICE  CABLE  is  built  for 
roughing  it.  The  tough  tire-tread  rubber  outer  wall  is 
vulcanized  under  compression  and  cannot  be  scraped 
or  torn.  It  is  water  and  oil-proof.  The  Cable  will  not 
kink  or  curl,  but  lies  flat,  and  may  be  yanked  and 
stretched  without  breaking.  It  gives  S  UPER 
SERVICE ! 

MAGNET  WIRE 

Perfect  wire — perfect  insulation:  every  opera- 
tion performed  in  our  own  plant  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.  Plain  Enamel  Covered;  Enamel  and 
Single  or  Double  Silk  or  Cotton  Covered;  and 
Plain  Single  or  Double  Silk  or  Cotton 
Covered.     All  sizes — all  quantities. 

ROME  WIRE  CO. 

Main  Plant  and  Executive  Offtees 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

"Diamond"  Branch  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES: 
NEW  YORK  DETROIT,  MICH., 

50  Church  Street  25  Parsons  St. 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  J.  G.  Pomeroy,  336  Azusa  Street 


Two  Conductor  Mining  Machine  Cable — Concentric 


IgUg^ 


Single  Conductor  Gathering  Locomotive  Cable 
Built  like  a  Cord  Tire — wears  like  one 


Samples  sent  free 


ROME 
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A  three-in'One  clamp  with  unusual  strength 


Well  Adapted  and  Capable 


Wire  Used  for  Test 


Max.  Vertical  Pull 


4/0  Grooved 
2/0  Grooved 
3/0  Figure  8 
2  /O  Round  Wire 


2950  lb. 
2340  lb. 
2975  lb. 
2100  1b. 


Max.  Side  Pull 


2590  lb. 
2120  1b. 
2130  lb. 
2350  lb. 


The  above  figures,  better  than  words,  tell  the  great  strength 
of  this  new  clamp — the  Form  W — for  mines .  The  pull  recorded 
was  the  maximum  required  to  release  the  wire  from  the 
clamping  jaws,  in  most  cases  the  wire  itself  shearing  off. 

The  designer  has  recognized  also  the  importance  of  headroom 
and  ease  of  installation .  Theclampisonly  2  1/2  inchesinheight. 
It  simply  screws  on  a  standard  suspension,  and  then  turning 
the  one  large  nut  clamps  the  wire. 

This  new  clamp  is  suitable  for  grooved  or  Figure  8  trolley 
wire  and  round  feeder  wire.  When  desired,  a  feeder  can  be 
replaced  with  trolley  wire,  using  the  same  clamps. 

Send  for  a  sample  for  examination  and  test. 


Form  W  Clamp  with  Form  H 
Heavy-duty  Suspension 


Form  W  Clamp  with  Form 
H  Suspensionjor  Medi- 
um Service 


General  Office 
Schenectady;  NX 


Company 


Electric 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities 
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Don  y  drill  shot  holes  by  hand 


If  you  know  your  shot-hole  costs  you 
will  quickly  realize  the  monthly  sav- 
ing possible  with  a  little  Giant  Elec- 
tric Coal  Drill  that  will  put  down  six- 
foot  shot-holes  from  five  to  fifteen 
times  faster  than  the 
hand  auger  method. 


If  you  dont  know  your 
shot-hole  costs  let  one 
of  our  experienced  coal 


Little  Giants  point  the  way  to 
maximum  drilling  speed,  daily 
cleaned-up  headings,  coal  shot  down 
in  better  lump  form,  and  more  ton- 
jiage.  Built  in  a  complete  line, 
both  pneumatic  and  electric  types, 
for  all  conditions.  You  need  them 
now. 


mining  engineers  help  you  obtain 
this  data.  He  can  prescribe  the 
right  size  and  t>'pe  of  Little  Giant 
Coal  Drill  for  your  requirements* 
Simple  tests  will  quickly  prove  why 
Little  Giants  pay  for 
themselves  within  a 
few  weeks.  Have  you 
read  Circular  482?  If 
not,  write  for  it  today. 


Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Building    .    6  East  44th  Street    .    New  York 

Sales  and* Set-vice  Branches  all  over  the  World 


•eotMfMChAM  •OOCACO 


•DrTROTT       Ewe 


•SEATTii       Bahciiona    Brussels 


•MOMIItbt    iHOUL 


BOYER  PNEUMATIC  HAMMERS- UTILE   GIANT  PNEUMATIC  AND  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 

Chicago  PNEUMATIC  air  compressor^- vacuum  pumps- -PNEUMApcfl^^^^^^ 

GIANT    OIL  AND    GAS   ENGINES    ,,-^^rcT>>- .   ROCK  DRILLS  ••  COAL  DRILLS. 


GIANT 


Coal  X3?STir2J^  Drills 
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Resumption  in  Anthracite  Field  Awaits  Pressure  of  Public 


ANTHRACITE  will  be  in  short  supply  next  winter 
A*  even  though  the  hard-coal  miners  return  to  work 
•I.  JL  on  July  1.  There  is  no  overcapacity  at  the  hard- 
coal  mines  to  make  up  the  three  months'  output  now 
lost.  The  miners  will  consider  no  reduction  in  wages; 
the  operators  ask  that  they  take  a  reduction.  The  oper- 
ators have  offered  to  arbitrate.  The  miners  have 
refused.  The  deadlock  is  complete.  There  is  nothing 
left  save  for  the  consumer  to  force  arbitration. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  war  years  1917  and 
1918,  the  average  annual  production  of  anthracite  from 
1914  to  1921  was,  in  round  numbers,  88,800,000  net 
tons,  in  which  is  included  mine  consumption  and  local 
sales.  This  represents  an  average  of  7,400,000  net  tons 
per  month.  The  lowest  year  in  that  period  was  1916, 
with  87,578,000  net  tons;  the  highest,  1914,  with 
90,822,000  tons. 

No  anthracite  has  been  produced  for  three  months. 
In  the  first  three  months  of  1922  the  total  production 
was  21,780,000  net  tons,  an  average  of  7,250,000  tons 
per  month.  When  the  strike  began  householders  had 
less  coal  than  usual  in  their  cellars,  and  dealers  had 
but  little  if  any  more  than  the  normal  quantity  in  their 
yards.  Producers  were  in  possession  of  somewhat 
larger  tonnages  on  April  1  than  they  have  had  on  that 
date  in  any  other  year  since  1917.  Giving  the  most 
liberal  interpretation  to  the  incomplete  data  available 
on  hard-coal  stocks  as  of  April  1  leads  one  to  say  that 
at  the  outside  not  over  6,000,000  tons  was  being  held 
by  producers,  dock  owners  and  retail  dealers.  Of  this 
by  far  the  larger  portion  was  pea  and  smaller  sizes. 
The  whole  represents  less  than  one  month's  production. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  has  already  been  deliv- 
ered and  consumed,  particularly  the  steam  sizes.  Out- 
side of  cellars  and  retail  yards  alm.ost  no  hard  coal  in 
sizes  larger  than  pea  is  now  above  ground.  The  first 
two  weeks  of  cool  weather  in  September  will  clean  up 
the  yards.  Were  perfect  distribution  possible  the  total 
available  supply  of  domestic  sizes,  delivered  and  yet 
to  be  delivered,  would  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  of  cool,  coal-burning  weather. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  bare  requirements  for  new 
production  of  hard  coal  in  the  nine  months  between 
July  1  and  March  31  next  is  85,000,000  net  tons,  an 
average  of  9,400,000  tons  per  month.  In  no  single 
month  in  the  past  nine  years  has  that  output  been 
attained  and  in  but  seven  scattered  months  during  the 
war  was  9,000,000  tons  reached.  Were  the  anthracite 
miners  to  return  to  work  on  July  1,  and  to  produce  at 
the  rate  of  9,000,000  tons  per  month  for  the  ensuing  nine 


months,  the  country  would  even  then  be  short  4,000,000 
tons.  No  such  rate  of  output  can  be  reached  and  main- 
tained, however,  and  therefore  the  immediate  prospect 
is  for  a  shortage  of  from  five  to  ten  million  tons. 

In  September,  1920,  because  of  "outlaw"  strikes  in 
the  hard-coal  regions  in  protest  against  the  wage  award 
of  the  President's  commission,  production  was  reduced 
to  4,638,000  net  tons,  a  drop  of  but  3.400,000  below 
the  season's  monthly  average.  This  apparently  small 
deficiency  was  suflicient  to  disrupt  distribution,  to  send 
householders'  prices  to  heights  entirely  out  of  reason 
and  to  create  a  situation  the  repetition  of  which  no  one 
desires.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  in  getting  the 
miners  back  to  work,  next  winter  will  witness  a  situa- 
tion for  the  householder  more  serious  and  prolonged 
than   that   in    1920. 

Negotiations  looking  to  a  settlement  of  wages  for 
this  year  were  begun  by  the  operators  and  hard-coal 
miners  on  March  15.  After  two  and  a  half  months 
these  efforts  were  abandoned  because  the  miners  would 
not  recede  an  inch  from  their  demands  for  a  20-per  cent 
increase  in  wages  and  changes  in  working  conditions 
that,  according  to  the  operators,  would  have  called  for 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  domestic  sizes  of  hard  coal 
of  $3  per  ton  to  the  householders.  On  June  2  the 
operators  asked  the  miners  to  submit  their  differences 
to  the  President  for  arbitration.  This  also  the  miners 
have  refused. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  informed  observers  that  President 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  union  have  no  intention  of  permitting  the 
hard-coal  strike  to  be  settled  until  the  strike  in  the 
bituminous-coal  fields  also  can  be  composed.  Their 
chance  of  winning  each  is  enhanced  by  having  both 
out.  It  is  true  that  the  hard-coal  miner  is  less  disposed 
to  accept  a  decrease  than  the  miner  in  the  soft-coal 
fields  and  that  a  decrease  will  be  more  acceptable  in 
the  anthracite  region  when  it  is  apparent  that  the 
others  have  or  will  have  a  lowered  wage  scale.  But 
this  can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  the  operators'  offer 
of  arbitration. 

It  is  time  for  real  pressure  to  be  brought  on  the 
miners  in  the  anthracite  fields  to  get  to  work.  That  pres- 
sure now  can  come  only  from  the  public,  which  will 
otherwise  be  made  to  suffer  for  lack  of  coal.  If  the 
consumer  wants  hard  coal  this  winter  and  wants  it  at 
a  lower  price  than  during  the  past  two  years,  let  him 
raise  his  voice  so  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  can 
hear  it.  If  the  administration  at  Washington  has  any 
interest  in  the  situation  let  it  say  so. 
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C'est  la  Strike! 

CONSEQUENCES  serious  enough  to  .satisfy  the 
most  exacting  will  be  the  product  of  the  coal  strike 
if  it  lasts  long  enough  without  laying  at  its  door  every 
cold  a  citizen  catches.  Last  week  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Co.,  the  main  transportation  system  of 
New  York  City,  suffered  a  breakdown  in  the  busy  hours 
of  the  evening.     The  coal  strike  was  promptly  blamed. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  engineer  of  the 
State  Transit  Commission  who  investigated  the  incident 
that  the  company  has  three  30,000-kw.  turbines,  of 
which  two  were  out  of  commission  at  the  time,  that  the 
third  broke  down,  and  that  when  an  effort  was  made 
suddenly  to  put  the  entire  load  on  old  reciprocating 
auxiliaries,  it  was  not  possible  at  once  to  produce  the 
extra  steam.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Latey,  reported :  "The 
direct  cause  of  the  shutdown  was  the  failure  of  a 
30,000-kw.  unit.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  state  posi- 
tively whether  or  not  the  fact  that  the  Interborough  is 
now  using  coal  below  their  usual  high-grade  standard 
had  any  important  bearing  upon  this  trouble,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  coal  is  of  an  inferior 
quality.  ...  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
use  of  some  of  the  inferior  coal  had  at  least  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  difficulty." 

A  mechanical  breakdown,  some  inferior  coal  that 
may  have  some  indirect  bearing  on  the  temporary  lack 
of  power  and  a  natural  tendency  to  pass  the  buck  result 
in  universal  headlines  blaming  the  trouble  on  "coal 
shortage."  The  Tribune  editorially  calls  it  the  first 
"shadow"  of  the  strike  and  makes  it  the  occasion  for 
a  new  demand  for  intervention  by  the  administration. 
Will  these  folks  ever  learn  to  distinguish  between  hard 
and  soft  coal? 


part  of  the  mine  workers  but  the  willingness  of  the 
operators  to  lie  down  and  take  what  the  union  gives 
them  and  to  forego  their  rights  under  the  law. 


A  Peaceful  Strike  and  Why 

SOUTHERN  Illinois  has  answered  the  question  so 
often  put,  Why  have  we  been  enjoying  so  peaceful 
a  strike? 

Have  the  mine  workers  become  suddenly  little  dis- 
posed to  riot?  Not  at  all.  To  begin  with,  there  has 
been  quite  a  little  promiscuous  dynamiting,  men  have 
been  intimidated  and  some  shot,  but  not  in  such  d'jgree 
as  to  excite  the  national  newspapers  sufficiently  that 
they  would  give  the  stories  frequent  and  extended  space. 
Long  ago  it  was  recognized  that  the  blowing  up  of  a 
single  house  or  of  a  small  mine  is  not  worth  recording 
and  that  the  killing  of  a  man  or  even  two  or  three  is 
entitled  to  only  an  inch  of  space  in  a  daily. 

At  last  southern  Illinois  has  put  the  coal  strike  on 
the  front  page  of  every  newspaper.  The  disorder,  it 
is  recognized,  arises  from  the  attempt  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Coal  Co.  to  operate  its  mines.  Other  plants  in 
well-organized  districts  have  made  no  such  attempt. 
Some  have  even  nailed  up  their  mines  and  ceased  even 
to  ventilate  or  pump  them.  Should  the  operators 
change  their  plans  and  decide  to  open  up  their  plants, 
as  the  law  allows  and  the  public  demands,  violence 
would  break  loose  immediately. 

The  men  who  would  undertake  to  work  and  the  men 
that  directed  them  would  be  used,  as  John  L.  Lewis 
would  say,  "as  strike  breakers."  Murder,  torture  and 
dynamiting  would  follow.  The  peace  we  have  had  has  been 
the  pax  Romana,  a  thing  not  of  principle  but  of  force 
and  not  of  lawful  force  but  of  anarchy.  The  domestic 
order  that  exists  represents  not  forebearance  on  the 


Are  We  Losing  a  Sense  of  Fundamentals? 

AWAY  back  in  1826  a  branch  of  an  organization 
,  known  for  its  humanitarianism  was  alleged  to  have 
abducted  and  murdered  one  of  its  faithless  members. 
Few  are  left  to  remember  and  few  even  recall, the  ex- 
citement resulting.  For  years  there  was  a  party  in 
this  country  the  tenet  of  which  was  suppi-ession  of 
the  whole  organization,  a  branch  of  which  had  killed 
this  one  man,  William  Morgan.  Eventually  the  agita- 
tion died  down,  as  well  it  might.  The  episode  is 
omitted  from  most  histories.  We  mention  it  here  only 
to  show  how  the  American  people  reacted  to  a  single 
murder  in  the  days  when  this  was  practically  a  closed 
land — 100  per  cent  American  by  actual  birth. 

Admixture  of  a  horde  of  unassimilated,  and  but  slowly 
assimilable,  foreigners  of  the  lower  class  has  made  a 
change  in  America.  The  public  talks  of  Americaniza- 
tion of  aliens  as  if  there  was  no  recollection  of  the  fact 
that  America  has  been  largely  de-Americanized.  The 
affair  in  southern  Illinois  brings  the  fact  painfully 
before  us  that  even  those  whose  background  through 
generations  is  undoubted,  no  longer  have  the  keen  sense 
of  the  evil  of  murder  that  was  carried  almost  to  a 
fault  in  1826.  The  union,  which  through  its  local  mem- 
bership in  and  around  Herrin  tortured  and  shot  and 
hung  men  by  the  dozen,  is  not  in  any  way  abashed.  It 
is  suggested  that  other  men  are  to  blame,  at  least  in  a 
sense.  The  operators  should  have  done  again  in  con- 
tempt of  court  what  they  already  have  been  indicted  for 
doing.  They  should  have  formed  a  combination  with 
the  mine  workers  which  would  have  maintained  wage 
scales.  Thus  combined,  prices  would  have  been  kept  up 
to  a  level  that  would  have  made  it  possible  to  pay 
wages  three  times  as  high  as  are  paid  to  men  of  like 
intelligence  and  ability  in  other  lines  of  work. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  rightly  decided  not  to  send 
troops  into  Williamson  County.  The  time  of  citizens 
should  not  be  wasted  in  opera  bouffe.  There  is  no  in- 
tention to  preserve  the  inherent  right  of  any  man  to 
work  for  whom,  where  and  whenever  he  pleases.  No 
one  purposes  to  enable  those  who  own  mines  to  operate 
other  than  at  their  peril.  There  is  no  wish  to 
afford  the  public  coal  so  long  as  the  union  continues  to 
deny  the  right  of  any  and  every  one  to  mine  it.  No 
one  would  bring  the  murderers  to  justice  were  the 
militia  to  go  to  Herrin.  Witnesses  do  not  need  protec- 
tion, for  there  must  be  no  witnesses.  The  militia  is 
not  needed  for  apparently  no  one  is  intending  to  disarm 
the  murderers.  Only  if  the  operators  try  to  operate, 
only  if  the  workmen  try  to  work,  will  there  be  trouble, 
and  after  this  tragic  affair  we  may  be  assured  no 
attempt  will  be  made.  It  is  settled  that  there  is  a 
greater  power  than  Springfield  or  Washington — the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

According  to  the  newspapers  only  one  Cabinet  officer 
has  spoken.  Would  he  had  kept  quiet,  for  he  declares, 
if  he  is  rightly  quoted,  that  if  only  the  union  demand 
for  an  interstate  contract  of  doubtful  legality  had  been 
conceded  and  the  public  been  made  to  pay  through 
the  nose,  then  the  union  would  have  been  appeased  and 
the  massacre  would  not  have  occurred.  And  Secretary 
Davis  voices  a  quite  general  sentiment.  Well  indeed 
would  it  be  if  we  could  get  back  to  the  spirit  of  1826. 
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Coal  Fed  to  Picking  Table  Car  by  Car,  Lumps  Being 
Delivered  Above  Slack — By  Single-Roll  Crusher  Coal 
Can  Be  Delivered  as  All  Egg  and  Slack  or  as  Slack  Only 


By  M.  W.  Hibbard* 

Columbus,  Ohio 


INSISTENCE  on  the  quality  of  coal  to  be  mined  by 
employees  cannot  have  satisfactory  results  unless 
the  weight  of  clean  coal  mined  by  each  employee 
is  made  the  basis  for  payment.  Much  has  been  left 
in  the  past  to  the  judgment  of  the  docker.  He  surveys 
the  coal  on  the  top  of  the  car,  he  watches  it  going  down 
the  chute,  he  may  note  with  his  eye  how  much  is  taken 
off  at  the  picking  table,  but  when  all  is  done  he  must 
make  a  guess,  and  that  guess  is  subject  to  criticism. 
If,  however,  the  dirty  coal  is  picked  and  the  coal  re- 
maining weighed,  the  miner  feels  satisfied  that  at  any 
rate  the  company  is  not  profiting  by  the  dockage.  The 
coal  declared  bad,  if  not  up  to  the  standard,  has  been 
lost  both  to  the  company  and  to  him.  and  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  quantity  of  that  part  of  his  coal  which 
is  sent  to  market.  Thus  is  much  question  removed. 
Every  man  is  docked;  some  imperceptibly,  others  much. 
No  discrimination  is  possible.  The  weight  tells  the 
story,  and  everyone  is  satisfied. 

Such  an  arrangement  has  been  built  into  its  tipple 
by  the  Shuler  Coal  Co.  at  its  mine  at  Waukee,  Iowa, 
where  that  company  has  an  area  of  6.000  acres  of  coal 
land  at  a  depth  of  450  ft.  below  the  surface.  This  coal 
is  reached  by  a  10  x  13-ft.  shaft.  In  making  its  plans  the 
company  sought  to  put  the  coal  over  picking  or  docking 
tables  so  that  the  slate  or  refuse  could  be  picked  out 
before  the  coal  in  each  car  was  weighed  and  placed 
on  the  shaker  screen.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the 
product  of  the  mine  is  hoisted  in  self-dumping  cages 
to  a  point  approximately  56  ft.  above  the  track  level, 
where  it  is  dumped  into  receiving  hoppers  that  are  so 
arranged  as  to  pass  the  contents  of  coal  cars  to  feeder 
hoppers  or  to  deliver  material  from  slate  cars  directly 
to  the  slate  bins.  The  receiving  hoppers  are  each 
capable  of  handling  somewhat  more  than  a  car  of  coal 
and  are  so  arranged  that  they  place  the  coal  of  each 


car  on  the  picking  tables  with  an  intervening  space 
after  each  carload.  Consequently  each  car  can  be  iden- 
tified. 

The  feeders  are  made  of  two  strands  of  steel  thimble 
roller  chain  with  flights  48  in  long  and  42  in.  clear 
space  between  the  skirt  boards  of  the  feeder.  Thej' 
operate  at  a  speed  of  36  ft.  per  minute.  This  gives 
a  nominal  capacity  of  175  tons  of  coal  per  hour  for  each 
feeder.  The  coal  from  the  feeder  passes  to  a  picking 
table  so  arranged  as  to  put  the  slack  in  the  bottom  and 
the  larger  lumps  and  refuse  on  top. 

Picking  tables  are  made  of  two  strands  of  steel 
thimble  roller  chain,  equipped  with  pans  72  in.  long, 
and  operate  at  a  speed  of  50  ft.  per  minute,  spreading 
the  coal  out  to  an  average  depth  of  approximately  8  in., 
which  is  that  best  suited  for  picking. 

The  refuse  from  the  picking  tables  is  passed  by 
means  of  proper  spouts  to  slate  bins  alongside  the 
shaft,  and  is  taken  by  cars  from  the  bins  to  the  refuse 
pile.  The  coal  is  passed  into  a  3-ton  weigh  hopper, 
where  it  is  weighed  and  then  dropped  into  the  feeder 
hopper   which    is    located    above   the   shaking   screens! 


^^^W^'                              \ 

•Manager,   engineering:  construction,   the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing 


FIG.    1.      LOADING    BOxM    AIUI  ;-'ri:D    UY    ELECTRIC    HOI.'^T 
The  lump  loading  boom,  which  i.s  the  one  .shown,  can  be  raised 
so  that  it  will  clischarg*-   coal  to  a  cross   conveyor  which  fills  the 
bin  in  whicli  coal  is  stored  for  local  consumption. 
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FIG.  2.     TIPPLE-  LOOKING  DOWN   R.ULROAD  SIDETRACK 
An  all-steel  structure.     The  window  sash  and  girths  are  all  of 
steel. 

These  feeder  hoppers  have  a  capacity  of  three  cars 
of  coal  and  are  equipped  with  a  plate  feeder  arranged 
to  discharge  coal  at  a  rate  of  350  tons  per  hour  to  the 
shaking  screens  immediately  below  the  picking  tables, 
as  shown  on  Fig.  4.  The  upper  shaker  is  19  ft.  long 
by  6  ft.  wide  and  is  equipped  with  a  screening  surface 
made  up  of  cross-lip  screens.  All  the  slack  passing 
through  this  screen  is  discharged  into  cars  on  the  slack 
track.  Any  leakage  of  slack  at  the  reciprocating  feeder 
is  collected  in  the  slack  hopper  and  passed  on  to  the 
same  track.  The  screened  coal  passes  to  the  lower 
shaker,  which  is  6  ft.  wide  by  19  ft.  long,  so  arranged 
as  to  load  egg  to  the  inside  track  and  lump  to  the 
third  track. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  diversion  of  the  coal,  if  s« 
desired,  to  a  single-roll  crusher  which  can  reduce  the 
entire  output  of  the  mine  to  a  predetermined  size  and 
load  it  on  the  egg  track  or  the  slack  track. 


These  screens  are  entirely  of  steel  construction.  They 
are  suspended  on  hanger  rods  from  the  framework  of 
the  building  and  are  operated  at  a  speed  of  100  r.p.m. 
by  a  20-hp.  motor,  belted  to  a  jack  shaft.  The  egg  and 
the  lump  coal  are  not  loaded  directly  into  cars,  but  are 
passed  to  loading  conveyors  equipped  with  raising  and 
lowering  booms,  operated  by  an  electric  hoist.  Thus 
the  coal  is  loaded  into  the  car  with  minimum  breakage, 
and  by  raising  the  boom  to  the  proper  height  the  car 
can  be  topped  out  with  little  labor. 

The  loading  booms  are  made  up  of  two  strands  of 
steel  thimble  roller  chain  of  9-in.  pitch  and  48  in.  wide. 
They  operate  at  a  speed  of  50  ft.  per  minute.  They  are 
of  standard  Jeffrey  design  with  extended  side  bars  on 


FIG.   3.      PICKING  TABLES;   LUMP  COAL  ON  TOP 
The  plant  is  so  contrived  that  the  coal  from   each  car  can  be 
picked   separately  from   the  coal  of  any   othfr  car   and   the  clean 
coal  also  weighed  separately.     Thus   the   miner   is  paid   only   for 
clean  coal. 


FIG.    4.      SHAKING    SCREEN  WITH   FEEDER 
The  coal  after  weighing  slides  into  a   feeder  hopper  which  has  a 
plate  feeder  arranged  to  discharge  350  tons  per  hour  to  the  shak- 
ing screens. 

the  chain  to  form  the  ends  of  the  moving  table,  and 
with  beaded  and  curved  discharge  flights.  The  hinged 
and  counterweighted  booms  are  fitted  with  electric 
hoists  by  which  they  are  controlled  from  the  loading 
point. 

The  lump-loading  boom  also  is  arranged  so  it  can 
raise  the  coal  to  a  higher  level,  where  it  can  discharge 
its  load  into  a  cross  conveyor  which  fills  the  bin  which 
provides  coal  for  local  consumption. 

The  construction  is  rugged  and  heavy  throughout, 
the  steel  framework  of  the  building  being  amply  pro- 
portioned. The  picking  and  screen  floors  are  lighted 
by  steel  sash  windows  in  steel  girths.  The  building  is 
covered  with  corrugated  iron. 

In  the  tipple  every  care  has  been  taken  to  reduce  the 
breakage  of  coal  by  providing  for  its  easy  passage  from 
point  to  point.  Provision  has  been  made  for  careful 
inspection  and  picking.  By  the  use  of  individual  motor 
drives,  ample  access  to  working  parts,  walkways  and 
stairways  to  every  working  point,  the  tipple  can  be 
operated  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor.  All  valves 
for  the  passage  of  coal  and  slate  are  counterbalanced 
so  as  to  be  operated  with  minimum  labor. 

The  single-roll  crusher  has  given  good  service  in 
breaking  down  the  large-size,  hard  Iowa  coal  to  the  size 
required  by  the  railroads  and  the  consumers  for  proper 
consumption.  At  several  of  the  Iowa  mines  350  to  400 
tons  per  hour  have  been  reduced  from  mine-run  to 
stoker  size  in  one  operation. 
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The  Case  for  Purchased  Power  at  Coal  Mines' 

Load  Factors  Unusually  Low  in  Illinois — Purchased  Power  at 
Kincaid  Mines  Costs  5.43c.  per  Ton — Consumption  2.40  Kw.-Hr.  for 
Each  Ton  Mined — Water  Scarcity  Is  Big  Problem  in  Middle  West 


By  J.  Paul  CLAYxoNf 

Springfield.  111. 


FROM  its  very  beginning  the  industry  of  generat- 
ing and  distributing  power  to  industrial  plants  has 
developed  rapidly.  Only  about  twenty  years  ago 
power  companies  first  commenced  to  build  relatively 
large  stations.  With  these  large  establishments  far 
greater  economies  in  production  were  obtained  than  with 
the  small  stations  originally  put  into  service.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  the  managers  of  central  stations 
quite  generally  assumed  that  it  hardly  would  be  possible 
to  sell  power  to  the  coal  mines  in  competition  with  the 
coal  operators'  own  plants,  arguing  that  the  coal  mines 
had  their  own  coal  on  which  they  did  not  have  to  pay 
freight,  whereas  the  central-station  plants  consumed  coal 
for  which  a  large  freightage  charge  had  to  be  paid 
whenever  the  station  was  located  at  a  distance  from  the 
mines.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  advantage 
which  the  coal  mine  had  by  virtue  of  its  low-cost  coal 
was  nullified  at  most  mines  by  the  inefficiencies  of  its 
power  plant.  Even  where  that  plant  was  efficient,  it  was 
found  that  because  of  its  small  size  and  its  low  annual 
load  factor  the  cost  of  power  per  unit  was  unduly  high. 
The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  which  operates  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  was  one  of  the  first  central- 
station  companies  to  demonstrate  that  coal  mines  could 
purchase  power  for  much  less  than  they  could  generate 
i.i.  in  their  own  plants.  This  company,  by  supplying 
electric  power  to  coal  mines,  gradually  built  up  a  busi- 
ness extending  over  a  large  area  around  Pittsburgh.  It 
served  from  its  central  station  a  large  number  of  com- 
munities and  several  coal  mines,  all  from  the  same 
transmission  system. 

Mines,  at  First,  Could  Not  Use  Purchased  Power 

At  first  there  were  many  practical  difficulties  in 
adapting  central-station  power  to  the  various  uses  for 
which  it  was  required  in  the  mine.  All  the  mining 
machinery  which  had  been  developed  up  to  that  time 
had  been  adapted  to  the  use  of  steam,  and  types  of 
steam  hoists,  steam  pumps  and  steam  engines  for  driv- 
ing other  machines,  such  as  fans,  had  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  both  in  reliability  and  in  economy. 
A  long  period  of  experimental  installation  followed  dur- 
ing which  electric  power  was  adapted  to  hoists,  pumps, 
cutting  machines  and  other  au.xiliary  uses  around  the 
mines.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  electrical 
equipment  available  for  such  purposes  attained  a  satis- 
factory degree  of  reliability. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  dif- 
ference between  the  power  requirements  of  coal  mines 
in  the  different  coal  fields  of  the  United   States. 

For  instance  in  the  anthracite  fields  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania as  much  as  10  to  14  tons  of  water  must  be 
pumped  from  the  mine  for  each  ton  of  coal  hoisted. 
Ir,  such  mines  most  of  the  power  is  steadily  required 

•Article  entitled  "Purchased  Power  for  Coal  Mines,"  read  at 
the  Illinois  Mining  Institute  meeting  on  board  the  "Golden  Eagle" 
01!   the  Mississippi,  June  9,  1922. 

tVice-president,  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co. 


for  the  pumping  of  water.  Such  mines  frequently  have 
an  annual  load  factor  exceeding  50  per  cent. 

In  the  bituminous  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  the 
annual  load  factor  will  vary  from  15  per  cent  to  35  per 
cent,  depending  upon  the  number  of  days  of  operation 
per  year,  the  relative  amount  of  water  to  be  pumped, 
the  quantity  of  air  required  for  ventilation  and  many 
other  conditions,  each  of  which  affect  directly  the  final 
result. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  to  eveiy  mine  operator  that 
if  a  mine  in  Illinois,  for  instance,  operates  one  eight- 
hour  shift  per  day  for  a  total  of  185  days  per  year,  and 
has  practically  no  water  to  pump,  and  consequently  has 
an  annual  load  factor  of  20  per  cent,  the  conditions  of 
power  supply  of  such  a  mine  will  vastly  differ  from 
those  of  an  anthracite  mine  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
with  a  load  factor  of  50  per  cent. 

In  Illinois,  with  a  coal  production  which  ranks  third 
in  the  United  States,  mines  have  been  developed  of  large 
daily  capacities,  having  conditions  which  give  them  an 
unusually  low  annual  load  factor.  This  combination 
makes  power  costs  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
Most  of  the  mines  sunk  during  the  past  six  or  seven 
years  have  daily  outputs  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  tons 
per  eight-hour  day,  and  in  consequence  the  power  re- 
quirements are  large,  averaging  for  such  mines  from 
1,000  to  1,500  kw. 

Most  of  these  are  shaft  mines,  the  shaft  being  about 
400  ft.  deep.  In  nearly  all  these  mines  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  pumped  is  negligible.  Illinois  coal  cannot 
be  stored  for  long  periods  without  deterioration  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  seasonal  demand  for  domes- 
tic coal  causes  the  production  of  coal  to  be  unequally 
divided   over  the  year.     The   average   days   operated 


STANDARD    SINGLE-CIKCUIT    TK.\NS.MlSSIO.\    Ll.N'K 
Power  line  on   left  of  railroad  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.    It  carries  a  33,000-volt  curreni'-. 
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Muddy  Power 
Station 

Near  Harrisburgr. 
111.  This  station 
has  three  large 
turbo  -  generators 
and  auxiliary 
f-ijuipment.  A  10,- 
OOO-kw.  turbine  is 
lining  added,  so 
that  by  September 
of  this  year  the 
total  capacity  of 
the  station  will  be 
23,000  kw.,  thus 
making  it  the  larg- 
est single  steam- 
power  station  In 
the  State  of  Illi- 
nois outside  of 
Chicago  and  vi- 
cinity. 


over  a  period  of  years  is  about  185,  or  roughly  one-half 
the  year. 

The  average  annual  load  factor  for  mines  in  Illinois 
for  the  entire  power  requirements  is  for  these  reasons 
from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  low  annual  load  factor 
and  the  fact  that  the  maximum  demand  for  power  lasts 
only  for  eight  hours  at  any  one  time  and  is  followed 
by  a  low  demand  for  at  least  sixteen  hours  thereafter, 
during  which  period  most  of  the  boilers  must  be  banked, 
result  in  an  extremely  low  boiler  performance,  even  in 
a  well-designed  and  modern  plant. 

The  first  use  of  central-station  i>ower  at  coal  mines 
in  Illinois  began  about  ten  years  ago.  Three  new  coal 
mines  were  then  opened  in  central  Illinois  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  perform  all  operations  by  electric 
current  furnished  by  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Service 
Co.  That  company  has  continued  to  develop  this  busi- 
ness until  at  the  present  time  it  provides  all  or  part 
of  the  power  requirements  at  fifty  mines  in  that  state. 
The  largest  of  these  has  a  maximum  demand  of  about 
2,200  kw.  In  the  development  of  this  business  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  central-station  power  has 
the  advantage  in  that  it  can  be  supplied  to  coal  mines 
both  large  and  small  at  a  large  saving  over  the  cost  of 
power  generated  at  individual  power  plants.  Other  ad- 
vantages might  be  mentioned. 

The  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  has  found  that 
the  power  requirements  of  fully  electrified  large-capac- 
ity mines  vary  from  about  2A  to  4  kw.-hr.  per  ton. 
The  first  and  lower  figure  is  attained  where  conditions 
are  favorable  and  mines  operate  around  220  days  per 
year.  The  larger  power  consumption  is  reached  where 
less  favorable  conditions  are  presented  and  the  mines 
operate  around  150  days  per  year. 

Table  I  gives  the  cost  of  purchased  power  for  the 
year  1921  at  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.'s  mines  Nos.  7,  8 
and  9,  near  Kincaid,  111. 

T.\BLE  I.    COST  OF  PURCHASEn  POWER  AT  THREE  KINCAIO  MINES 


Tons 
of  Coal 
Mine   Prodviced 

7  818.400 

8  767,852 

9  585,286 


Day.s  of 

Operation  K\v.-Hr. 

219  1,901,496 

209  1.950,600 

236  1,350,200 


Total    2,171,538 
Average  723,846 


$41,116.26 
47,525.81 
29,222.48 

$117,864.55 
$39,288.18 


This  Kincaid  tabulation  shows  that  for  these  three 
■mines,  which  have  maximum  daily   outputs  of  around 


4,500  tons  per  day,  the  cost  of  purchased  power  per 
ton  for  all  requirements  averaged  5.43c.  per  ton  and 
that  the  power  consumption  averaged  2.40  kw.-hr.  per 
ton.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  mine  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois operating  its  own  power  plant  has  a  cost  for  steam 
power  as  low  as  this  cost  for  purchased  power,  based 
upon  the  same  operating  conditions  as  to  tonnage  of 
coal  produced,  number  of  days  operated  and  other 
similar  conditions.  In  fact  the  power  costs  of  many  of 
the  more  modern  steam-power  plants  of  mines  in  Illinois 
of  similar  outputs  range  as  high  as  from  10c.  to  15c. 
per  ton. 

Use  2.4  Kw.-Hr.  per  Ton  of  Coal  Produced 

In  the  above  mines,  which  use  2.4  kw.-hr.  per  ton  for 
all  of  their  power  requirements,  we  find  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  this  power  is  used  for  hoisting,  the 
average  hoist  in  these  mines  being  around  450  ft.; 
one-third  is  used  for  haulage  and  cutting,  and  one-third 
is  used  for  the  fan,  pumping  and  miscellaneous  motors 
in  the  tipple. 

The  mines  served  by  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.,  which  purchase  power  for  haulage,  cutting,  and 
for  driving  some  small  motors,  use  as  an  average  from 
1  to  1.2  kw-hr.  per  ton  for  these  purposes. 

It  will  be  appreciated,  of  course,  that  the  power  re- 
quirements of  individual  mines  var>'  considerably.  Some 
of  the  causes  for  these  variations  are  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  heavy  grades  on  haulage  roads,  quantity  of 
water  to  be  pumped,  average  distance  of  working  face 
from  shaft,  type  of  cutting  machine  used,  type  of  hoist 
installed,  size  of  fan,  and  use  of  mules  or  electric 
power  for  gathering.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  predict 
with  reasonable  accuracy  the  power  requirements  of  a 
given  mine  from  other  mines  located  in  the  same  field 
where  approximately  similar  conditions  exist. 

The  purchased  power  required  for  the  operation  of 
a  part  or  all  of  a  mine's  requii-ements  can  be  predicted 
with  greater  accuracy  than  can  the  cost  of  operating 
a  power  plant  at  the  same  mine.  The  cost  of  operating 
steam  power  plants  for  mines  varies  greatly  even  with 
about  the  same  equipment  installed,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  purchased  power  the  efficiency  of  similar  types  of 
apparatus  is  almost  always  about  the  same  and  nothing 
is  likely  to  cause  a  serious  loss  in  efficiency  such  as  may 
easily  occur  in  a  steam  power  plant  inefficientl- 
operated. 
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The  principal  advantages  which  mine  operatoi-s  gain 
from  purchasing  power  have  been  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Reduction  of  initial  investment  in  power- 
generating  equipment.  (2)  Ability  to  increase  capacity 
to  almost  any  extent  on  short  notice.  (3)  Independence 
of  water  supply.  (4)  Reliability  of  power  supply  during 
strikes.  At  some  mines  with  privately  owned  power 
plants  the  workings  have  been  flooded  during  a  strike 
because  the  men  who  ran  the  power  plant  refused  to 
work.  (5)  Reduction  of  time  required  during  the  year 
for  repairs  to  power  apparatus.  (6)  Ability  to  locate 
motor-generator  sets  and  transformers  near  the  work- 
ing face  instead  of  in  the  power  plant  above  ground. 
(7)  Large  reduction  in  power  costs  per  ton  of  coal 
mined. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  purchasing  power 
is  the  ability  which  it  affords  for  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  power  delivered  at  any  time  upon  short  notice. 
Many  steam  power  plants  at  the  mine  have  been  built 
in  such  a  way  that  extensions  are  difficult  or  expensive 
to  make,  whereas  the  capacity  could  be  increased  at 
little  cost  if  purchased  power  were  used. 

Many  mines  in  Illinois  are  located  in  places  where  an 
adequate  water  supply  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  pro- 
hibitive cost.  In  other  places  the  water  which  can  be 
obtained  is  of  such  a  poor  quality  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  boilers  would  be  excessive.  Many 
mines  in  Illinois  run  short  of  water  during  the  summer 
and  have  to  haul  it  in  tanks  at  an.  extremely  heavy 
expense.  Cases  have  occurred  where  the  hauling  of 
water  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  has  cost  more 
than  the  entire  annual  power  bill  would  have  been  if 
power  had  been  purchased.  Purchased  power  practi- 
cally obviates  the  necessity  for  investing  any  money  in 
a  large  permanent  water  supply,  except  where  the  coal 
has  to  be  washed. 

Up  to  the  time  when  purchased  power  was  available 
in  Illinois  it  was  the  universal  practice  to  generate 
direct  current  in  the  power  plant  and  use  large  direct- 
current  feeders  to  carry  power  for  haulage  and  cutting 
to  the  working  face,  even  though  this  might  be  from 
one  to  two  miles  from  the  shaft.  When  purchased 
power  was  introduced  it  was  found  to  be  feasible  to 
take  2,300-volt  energy   in  lead-covered  armored  cables 


into  the  mine,  either  through  the  airshaft  and  along 
the  entries  or  through  a  drillhole  near  the  face,  and 
thus  supply  the  motor-generator  sets  for  electric  haul- 
age and  transformers  for  alternating-current  cutting 
machines. 

This  resulted  in  saving  a  large  investment  in  direct- 
current  copper  feeders,  which  had  been  required  with 
the  former  method  of  operation.  This  advantage  is 
inherent  in  the  purchase  of  power  from  an  alternating- 
current  source,  and  the  existing  mine  power  plants 
cannot  obtain  the  advantage  of  this  method  of  power 
distribution  unless  they  install  new  alternating-current 
generating  equipment.  This  would  involve  a  capital 
expenditure  larger  than  that  invested  in  their  present 
installations. 

The  great  operating  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  it  provides  good  voltage  for  the  locomotives 
directly  at  the  place  where  it  is  required,  and  thus 
avoids  the  low  voltage  which  constantly  troubles  mines 
using  direct-current 
distribution  for  long 
distances,  unless,  in- 
deed, an  enormous 
investment  is  made 
i  n  direct  -  current 
feeders.  This  method 
of  furnishing  power 
has  given  additional 
life  to  many  old  op- 
erations in  Illinois 
which  were  about  to 
be  abandoned,  and  it 
has  greatly  increas- 
ed the  output  of 
other  mines  where  it 
could  not  be  in- 
creased, using  the 
existing  power  plant 
with  direct-current 
feeders,  except  by 
making  an  extremely 
large  investment 
Similar  advantages 
can    be   obtained 


CENTRAL  POWER  STATION  AT  KINCAID,   ILL..   LOCATED  ALMOST  AT  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  CENTER  OF  THE  STATE 

This  plant  has  three  alternating-current  turbo-generators    with  a  total  capacity  of  6,000   kw.     its  Babcock  &  Wilcox 

boilers  generate  3,000  hp.     Energy  is  supplied  to   main   transmission  line  connecting  Kincaid 

with  Matoon,  Terre  Haute,  Hamilton,   Hulls  and  Beardstown. 
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Kincaid  Station 

Showing  steam  tur- 
bo-generators and 
auxiliary  equip- 
ment. One  of  the 
twenty-four  gen- 
eral stations  o  f 
the  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co., 
with  headquarters 
at  Matoon,  III. 


by  many  mines  now  operating  with  a  power  supply  at 
the  face  inadequate  for  haulage  and  cutting,  and  these 
benefits  can  be  obtained  by  the  mine  for  a  smaller  initial 
investment  and  for  a  lower  operating  cost  by  purchasing 
power  than  by  any  other  method. 

A  completely  electrified  mine  in  Illinois  of  large 
capacity  which  purchases  its  power  will  have  a  power 
expense  much  less  than  with  the  average  individual 
power  plants  now  operated  by  mines.  These  savings 
in  power  cost  vary  in  the  average  mine  from  5  to  10c. 
per  ton  and  even  when  compared  with  the  cost  obtain- 
able from  the  use  of  the  highest  type  of  individual 
power  plant  these  savings  will  amount  to  from  2  to  5c. 
per  ton. 

We  are  again  in  the  days  when  such  savings  as  5c.  per 
ton  in  the  power  supply  may  mean  the  difference  between 
a  profitable  mine  and  an  unprofitable  one.  In  fact  pur- 
chased power  in  many  cases  has  effected  savings  which 
enabled  a  mine  to  continue  in  operation  in  competition 
with  larger  mines  far  beyond  the  time  when  it  would 
have  had  to  be  shut  down  as  unprofitable  if  it  had 
continued  to  generate  its  power  by  an  individual  plant. 

Why  Buy  Back  Power  of  the  Coal  You  Sell? 

Many  people  naturally  ask  how  a  central  station  can 
manufacture  power  from  coal  purchased  from  a  mining 
company  at  a  profit  to  the  latter  and  still  be  able  to 
sell  this  power  back  to  the  coal  mine  at  a  price  which 
represents  a  profit  to  the  power  company  and  a  saving 
to  the  mining  company. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing advantages,  which  form  the  economic  structure 
upon  which  the  central-station  business  is  built:  (1) 
Concentration  of  production  in  a  very  large  station, 
with  resulting  high  economies  in  the  use  of  fuel.  (2) 
The  diversity  factor  which  exists  between  a  great  many 
individual  loads,  which  results  in  the  central-station 
system  as  a  whole  being  operated  at  a  high  load  factor. 
(3)  Diversification  of  the  loads  of  coal  mines  with 
lighting  loads  and  other  loads  that  occur  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  which  still  further  tends  to  increase 
the  total  load  factor  of  the  station. 

In  coal-mining  regions  where  mines  work  only  one- 
shift  per  day,  generally  between  the  hours  of  7:30  a.m. 
and  4  p.m.,  the  peak  loads  of  the  coal  mines  never  occur 
at  the  same  time  of  day  as  the  peak  loads  resulting  from 
electric  lighting.     This   enables  the  central   station  to 


utilize  the  capacity  of  its  station  and  transmission  sys- 
tem in  the  daytime  for  the  coal-mining  load  and  after 
4  p.m.  for  the  lighting  load,  with  the  i-esult  that  many 
such  companies  have  load  factors  upon  the  entire  system 
of  as  high  as  45  to  50  per  cent  for  the  separate  coal 
mines  served  by  this  system. 

The  modern  large  steam-turbine  condensing  stations 
with  load  factors  as  high  as  45  per  cent  can  produce 
power  at  an  expenditure  of  from  2  to  4  lb.  of  coal  per 
kilowatt-hour  as  compared  with  4  to  6  lb.  for  the  best 
possible  mining  plants  up  to  the  10  or  20  lb.  of  coal 
which  is  used  in  many  mining  plants. 

Mine  Relieved  of  Heavy  Expense  for  Apparatus 

The  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  serves  several 
individual  mines,  which  in  consequence  have  annual 
savings  in  power  costs  of  $30,000  or  $40,000  per  year 
per  mine.  Not  only  are  savings  in  operating  expenses 
of  this  kind  obtained  but  the  same  mines  are  thereby 
relieved  of  an  additional  investment  of  at  least  $250,000 
for  power-generating  apparatus. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  coal  mine  is  the  mining  of 
coal  and  not  the  production  of  power.  Almost  all  the. 
oflScial  personnel  in  a  mining  company  consists  of  men 
who  have  worked  their  way  up  in  the  mining  profession 
and  who  are  not  specially  interested  or  trained  in  the 
economical  production  of  power.  Where  a  mine  gene- 
rates its  own  power  it  really  has  two  industries  to 
operate — one  the  mining  of  coal  and  the  other  the 
production  of  power.  Most  of  the  mines  which  have 
purchased  power  have  found  that  they  were  able  to 
increase  the  production  of  coal  in  consequence,  because 
the  entire  attention  of  their  organization  could  be  put 
directly  to  the  mining  of  coal. 

The  production  of  power  has  grown  to  be  a  great 
industry  of  itself,  and  it  has  reached  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  only  because  it  has  concentrated  that  large 
production  in  one  system  under  the  direction  of  men 
whose  entire  efforts  are  devoted  to  the  economical 
generation  and  distribution  of  power. 

The  comparative  youth  of  the  central-station  industry 
and  its  rapid  development,  especially  in  the  supply  of 
power  to  coal  mines,  gives  promise  that  a  time  will  soon 
come  when  no  mine  will  generate  its  own  power.  In 
many  regions  today  as  many  as  90  per  cent  of  the  coal 
mines  are  now  purchasing  current  for  all  their  power 
requirements. 
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Views  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  Wyoming  Valley  as  to 
Proper  Care  and  Upkeep  of  Boiler  Furnaces 

Anthracite  Boiler  Practice  Inefficient — Some  Plants  Install  Dutch  Ovens — Combus- 
tion Arches  Increase  Temperature  and  Steadiness  of  Heat — Large-Size  Fuel  May  Ruin 
Arches — Water  Softening  Much  Needed — Some  Find  Fireclay  Makes  Good  Mortar 

Assembled  by  D.  C.  Ash  mead* 

Kingston,    Pa. 


UNTIL  a  comparatively  recent  date  no  one  con- 
sidered it  of  great  importance  how  much  or  how 
little  coal  might  be  consumed  in  the  power  plants 
of  the  anthracite  region.  As  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
began  mounting,  however,  fuel  expense  became  of  greater 
importance  each  year.  A  review  of  the  present  status  of 
boiler-furnace  practice  in  the  Wyoming  region  may, 
therefore,  be  found  of  value  to  mine  executives  and 
mechanical  engineers.  For  this  reason  I  have  obtained 
statements  from  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  equip- 
ment of  several  of  the  large  operating  companies  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  The  data  furnished  by  each  coal  com- 
pany will  be  presented  separately  in  order  to  show  the 
diversity  of  opinion  that  exists  and  the  many  different 
plans  adopted  for  the  conservation  of  fuel. 

The  engineer  of  one  of  the  largest  companies  states: 
"It  must  be  understood  that  in  this  region  coal  com- 
panies operate  their  boilers  more  inefficiently  than  does 
any  other  industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  coal 
companies  employ  mechanical,  efficiency  and  combustion 
engineers  ad  lib.  Conditions,  however,  have  changed 
somewhat  during  the  past  four  years.  The  tremendous 
waste  of  fuel  resulting  from  inefficient  boiler  operation 
is  now  realized,  and  all  coal-company  executives  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  great  value  of  the  fuel  burned  in 
their  boiler  plants. 

"The  reasons  for  the  former  remarkable  wastes  in 
this  department  of  coal  mining  are  readily  apparent. 
Originally  boiler  fuel  was  cheap  and,  being  at  the  source 
of  supply,  was  regarded  as  if  it  cost  nothing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  only  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  when 
making  estimates  intended  to  show  the  wisdom  of  an 
expenditure  for  improved  equipment,  engineers  were 
not  allowed  to  include  an  item  for  the  cost  of  boiler  fuel 
even  at  so  low  a  figure  as  50c.  per  ton. 

Soft-Coal  Ratios  for  Hard-Coal  Boilers 

"Boiler  manufacturers  also  were  largely  to  blame. 
Boilers  were  sold  for  the  burning  of  anthracite  coal 
which  were  designed  on  soft-coal  furnace  ratios.  Set- 
tings as  a  rule  were  low  and  in  general  no  provision  was 
made  for  the'  character  of  fuel  to  be  burned.  The  coal 
originally  used  was  No.  1  buckwheat  or  pea,  but  with 
the  advance  in  the  market  demands  for  these  sizes,  the 
mining-company  engineers  made  abortive  attempts  to 
burn  finer  grades  in  the  same  old  boiler  settings.  The 
boiler  manufacturers  suddenly  realized  that  their  de- 
signs had  far  from  kept  pace  with  fuel  requirements. 

"With  the  expansion  of  mining,  power  demands  be- 
came steadily  more  insistent.  Instead  of  rectifying  the 
difficulties  which  were  inherent  in  the  old-type  settings, 
however,  effort  was  directed  toward  burning  more  coal, 


no  matter  how  inefficiently,  on  the  small  grate  areas. 

"With  the  introduction  into  the  anthracite  field  of 
boilers  of  the  Stirling  type  the  advantage  of  refractory 
arches  was  demonstrated.  Today  few  boilers  are 
erected  that  do  not  have  a  refractory  setting  designed 
to  burn  fuel  at  a  high  rate  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface.  Internal  changes  also  were  made,  designed  to 
increase  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  products  of 
combustion  to  the  heating  surface. 

"Old-style  settings  rarely  developed  a  temperature  in 
the  fire  box  exceeding  1,800  deg.  F.  The  heat  in 
present-day  practice  will  range  from  2,600  to  2,800 
deg.  While  the  volume  of  heat  is  more  essential  than 
the  intensity,  the  rate  of  combustion  is  so  much  greater 
at  the  higher  temperatures  that  the  results  obtained 
justify  their  maintenance.  These  high  heats  are  re- 
flected in  increased  costs  for  boiler  repairs.  At  the 
low  temperatures  formerly  attained  such  repairs  were 
small. 

"During  the  period  of  the  war — in  1919  to  be  exact — 
because  of  the  great  demand  for  steam  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite, one  company  decided  to  rebuild  all  its  boiler  plants 
in  order  to  burn  finer  grades  of  fuel,  thereby  releasing 
No.  1  buckwheat  for  the  market.  It  did  not  desire  to 
go  into  stoker  operation,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
capital  investment  as  because  of  the  length  of  time  it 
would  take  to  install  the  stokers.  Also  a  large  number 
of  plants  did  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  this  revamp- 
ing without  being  practically  rebuilt.  As  a  result  in- 
structions were  issued  to  do  the  best  possible  with  the 
equipment  at  hand.     The  fuel  to  be  burned  was  barley. 

"An  experimental  setting  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
extended  furnace  construction  with  baffling  so  arranged 
as  to  give  a  better  diffusion  of  gases,  without  materially 
increasing  the  internal  resistance  of  the  boiler.  The 
ratio  of  grate  surface  to  water-heating  surface  adopted 


Anthracite  editor,  Coal  Age. 


EXTERIOR  OF  LARGE  AXTHH.VCITE  BOILER  PL.\NT 
Note  the  large  pile  of  boiler   coal  such  as   in   former  clays  Was 
regarded  as  utterly  valueless  but  is  now  used  foi-  steam  raismg. 
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Anthracite 
Boiler  Room 

.Mechanism  not  only 
saves  man  power 
but  does  the  work 
n>ore  regiilarly  and 
acceptably.  The  fire 
ie  better  spread  and 
the  admission  of 
air  is  better  con- 
trolled than  with 
liand  stoking.  Coal 
tliat  formerly  cov- 
ered the  low  lands 
and  filled  up  the 
streams  is  now 
turned  to  a  useful 
purpose.  Before 
long  the  mines  will 
bardlj-  so  much  as 
color  the  waters 
which  leave  the 
anthracite  region 
in.?tead  of  forming. 
a.s  in  the  past,  large 
".sand  bars"  of  mer- 
cliantable  coal. 


for  burning  barley  was  approximately  1  to  27.  A 
greater  intensity  of  draft  is  required  for  this  fine  grade 
of  fuel  and  as  all  plants  operated  under  forced  draft,  the 
air  space  in  the  grate  bars  was  reduced  from  30  to  6 
per  cent.  All  stationary  bai's  were  discarded  and  dump- 
ing grates  installed. 

"This  change  greatly  reduced  the  labor  of  the  firemen 
and  also,  lessened  the  losses  arising  from  cleaning. 
Combustion  arches  were  sprung  across  all  furnaces, 
thereby  increasing  the  furnace  temperature  and  by  vir- 
tue of  the  tremendous  quantity  of  stored  energy  in  the 
refractory  arch,  the  boiler  when  the  furnace  is  cleaned 
and  coaled,  will  furnish  its  quota  of  steam  within  five 
minutes  after  the  door  is  shut. 

"The  time  that  a  boiler  is  normally  out  of  service 
after  cleaning  without  such  a  specially  designed  furnace 
is  from  20  to  45  minutes,  depending  on  the  depth  of 
coaling.  The  changes  in  construction  briefly  described 
above  gave  excellent  results  and  cost  approximately 
$2,000  per  boiler. 

"The  higher  temperatures  developed  caused  no  par- 
ticular trouble.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  some  engi- 
neers, the  fireboxes  were  laid  up  with  a  hard-burned 
medium  ground  firebrick,  in  four  .stretcher  courses  to 
one  header.  Instead  of  fireclay,  high-temperature 
cement  was  used  with  good  results.  In  this  character 
of  work  the  difference  in  cost  between  fireclay  and 
cement  cannot  be  considered,  as  the  item  of  labor  for 
repairs  is  more  important  than  the  cost  of  materials. 

"All  firebrick  was  laid  up  with  a  thin  cement  mortar, 
not  brick  to  brick.  After  the  setting  was  completed 
its  entire  face  was  washed  over  with  two  coats  of  diluted 
cement,  the  first  being  a  mere  wash  and  the  second  ap- 
plied with  a  consistency  about  the  same  as  that  used  in 
laying  the  brick.  The  tops  of  all  arches  were  also 
protected  by  a  mixture  of  asbestos  and  high-tempera- 
ture cement  wherever  they  were  exposed  to  the  return 
sweep  of  hot  gases. 

"The  question  of  repairs  on  reconstructed  settings  is 
one  of  interest,  with  the  arches  forming  the  principal 


source  of  attention.  With  a  second-grade  firebrick  and 
using  a  rise  of  not  less  than  1*  in.  per  foot  of  width, 
arches  that  have  been  in  service  three  years  do  not 
appear  to  be  impaired.  In  some  fireboxes,  where,  be- 
cause of  some  exigency,  barley  fuel  was  replaced  by 
a  larger  size  of  anthracite,  the  terrific  temperatures 
developed  ruined  the  arches  in  three  weeks'  time. 

"It  is  possible  to  give  only  approximate  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  repairs  to  boiler  settings  in  the  Wyoming- 
field,  as  the  type  of  boiler  used,  the  excess  rating  car- 
ried and  the  character  of  the  fuel  all  exert  their  influ- 
ence. The  average  cost  of  repairs  for  brickwork  and 
grate-bar  parts  does  not  exceed  $50  per  100  hp.  per 
year  and  may,  indeed,  be  much  less  than  this  amount 
in  particular  instances.  The  cost  of  cleaning  boilers 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  water  used.  The  use 
of  water  from  the  Susquehanna  River  entails  unusually 
high  expense.  When  using  good  water  boilers  need 
not  be  cleaned  any  oftener  than  every  three  to  six 
months.  In  a  plant  using  river  water  the  boilers  must 
be  cleaned  continually,  which  means  that  each  unit  gets 
its  turn  every  8  to  12  weeks. 

"Water  softeners  have  been  installed  at  the  plants 
using  river  water,  and  the  cleaning,  it  is  hoped,  will 
degenerate  into  nothing  more  serious  than  a  semi-an- 
nual inspection.  Using  good  water,  boiler  tubes  should 
last  from  10  to  15  years;  in  plants  using  such  water 
as  that  in  the  Susquehanna  River  as  many  as  ten  tubes 
a  week  are  replaced. 

"Stack  drafts  represent  a  fertile  field  for  fuel  econ- 
omy. It  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  at  few 
colliery  boiler  plants  is  the  subject  of  draft  given  any 
consideration.  The  steam-generating  units  are  in- 
variably operated  with  the  dampers  wide  open  under  all 
load  conditions,  if,  indeed,  any  dampers  at  all  are  found 
in  the  stacks. 

"The  average  colliei-y  boiler  plant  receives  as  little 
attention  from  coal  company  officials  as  possible.  While 
admittedly  the  heart  of  the  operation,  such  a  plant 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.    As  long  as  it 
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delivers  steam  at  a  pressure  sufficient  to  keep  all  engines 
and  pumps  moving,  a  foreman  will  not  go  near  it. 

The  class  of  labor  employed  is  such  that  no  refine- 
ments such  as  carbon-dioxide  recorders  to  reveal  stack 
losses,  automatic  balanced  draft  control,  flow  meters, 
etc.,  may  be  installed.  Once  out  of  repair,  such  devices 
are  apt  to  remain  so.  As  lasting  economic  results  can 
be  obtained  in  a  boiler  plant  only  through  hard  work 
and  intelligent  effort,  the  average  colliery  boiler  must 
remain  a  mediocre  performer,  as  this  combination  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain." 

The  second  letter  received  is  from  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer of  one  of  the  large  independent  coal  companies. 
It  shows  ideas  somewhat  different  from  those  enunci- 
ated above. 

"In  the  operation  of  boiler  plants  the  following  objec- 
tives must  be  kept  constantly  in  view  if  lasting  success 
is  to  be  attained:  (1)  Simplicity  of  construction  and 
operation,  (2)  steaming  capacity,  (3)  uniform  opera- 
tion of  the  furnace,  (4)  a  saving  in  fuel  through  the 
consumption  of  inferior  grades  of  coal. 

"Any  efficient  type  of  boiler  equipped  with  a  dutch- 
oven  furnace  and  dumping  grates  of  the  pin-hole,  cor- 
rugated-surface type  will,  if  properly  hand  fired, 
maintain  low  furnace  velocities  and  provide  perfect 
combustion  without  erosion  or  damage  to  the  furnace 
lining.  The  cost  of  such  equipment  is  far  less  than 
that  of  any  other.  Stoker  installation  is  expensive  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  mechanical  parts  are  subject 
to  the  action  of  high  temperatures.  Stokers  will  not 
handle  coal  of  many  sizes  and  excess  moisture  must  be 
removed  from  fuel  that  is  to  be  stoker  fired. 

"To  insure  perfect  combustion,  trained  supervision  is 
necessary.  The  human  element  is  present  just  as  it  is 
in  the  plant  fired  by  hand.  Clinkers  adhere  to  the  side 
walls.  In  consequence  where  traveling  grates  are  used 
the  fire  is  disturbed  and  cold  air  enters  the  furnace. 


With  such  a  stoker,  if  the  speed  of  travel  is  not  care- 
fully regulated,  either  unconsumed  carbon  passes  over 
the  end  of  the  grate  or  cold  air  enters  the  furnace,  the 
fire  bed  having  burned  out  before  reaching  the  end  of 
the  grate.  If  the  fire  is  to  be  given  proper  supervision 
and  if  clinkers  are  to  be  removed,  the  furnace  doors  will 
have  to  be  opened  almost  as  frequently  as  with  hand 
firing. 

"The  most  efficient  plant  is  a  furnace  equipped  to  burn 
pulverized  or  powdered  fuel.  In  pulverized  form  all  the 
combustible  is  burned.  This  is  not  possible  in  either 
hand-  or  stoker-fired  plants.  By  the  use  of  pulverized 
coal  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the  fuel  can  be  saved. 

"No  mechanical  equipment  is  installed  \vithin  such  a 
furnace  and  there  are  no  standby  losses.  If  the  furnace 
is  properly  proportioned  the  linings  rarely  need  to  be 
repaired.  Furthermore,  manual  labor  in  firing  is  elimi- 
nated. Furnace  temperatures  are  uniform  and  of  about 
the  same  intensity  as  those  obtained  with  liquid  fuel. 
The  investment  necessary  to  install  a  pulverized  fuel 
or  stoker  plant  is,  however,  too  high  for  the  average 
mine.  A  dutch-oven  installation  is  not  expensive,  the 
results  obtained  are  good  and  when  considered  on  a 
basis  of  equal  efficiency,  insurance,  taxes,  interest  and 
cost  of  operation  such  a  furnace  is  considerably  less 
expensive  than  with  those  involving  other  methods  of 
firing. 

"Exact  draft  control  is  not  necessary  if  each  boiler 
has  its  own  stack.  When,  however,  one  stack  is  used 
for  a  number  of  boilers,  the  control  of  the  draft  becomes 
highly  important. 

"This  company  uses  certain  grades  of  fireclay  and 
finds  that  they  give  results  as  good  as  high-temperature 
cement." 

Thus  do  engineers  differ.  The  following  letter  shows 
a  still  further  divergence  of  ideas.  This  letter  is  from 
the  combustion  engineer  of  one  of  the  large  coal  com- 


Boilers  with 
Dutch  Ovens 

At  No.  2  shaft  of 
the  Kingston  Coal 
Co.  These  boilers 
are  of  Babcock  & 
"\A'ilcox  type,  each 
300  hp.  and  opei'ate 
at  a  200-per  cent 
rating.  By  building 
out  the  combustion 
chambers'it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  an  intense 
heat  unrelieved 
by  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  boiler 
tubes.  The  coal  is 
therefore  burned  at 
a  high  temperature. 
By  this  means  it 
has  been  po.ssible 
to  get  good  results 
out  of  fuel  that  by 
reason  of  its  flne- 
ness  and  of  the 
high  a.sh  that  in- 
evitably accompa- 
nies fine  unwashed 
coal  is  difficult  to 
burn  satisfactorily. 
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panies  all  of  whose  plants  are  hand-fired,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  which  is  fitted  with  Coxe  stokers. 

"iVIaintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  firebox  depends  upon 
many  features  of  operation  and  construction  as  well 
as  on  the  facility  with  which  repairs  are  made  as  they 
become  necessary.  The  harder  a  boiler  is  forced,  the 
more  intense  is  the  combustion  and  the  more  rapid  is 
the  deterioration  of  the  firebox.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  chain  grates,  or  what  are  commonly  known  as 
mechanical  stokers,  are  employed,  wherein  the  fuel  is 
dry  and  fine  and  is  fed  into  the  furnace  with  a  blast 
of  air  sufficient  for  its  complete  combustion. 

"In  such  installations  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obtain 
from  200  to  300  per  cent  of  rating  at  times  of  peak 
load.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  unusual  to 
melt  the  best  grades  of  firebrick  linings  obtainable, 
while  at  all  times  the  best  materials  that  can  be  ob- 
tained are  none  too  good  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
fireboxes. 

Favors  Red   Brick   Faced  with   Firebrick 

"In  our  hand-fired  boilers,  for  the  most  part,  the 
fireboxes  are  made  with  plain  walls,  laid  up  with  red 
brick  but  faced  with  firebrick,  header  courses  being 
used  along  the  fuel  bed.  These  fireboxes  require  but 
few  repairs,  the  greatest  deterioration  occurring  along 
the  fire  line.  This  is  more  pronounced  with  some  fuels 
than  with  others. 

"Some  furnaces  are  constructed  with  what  is  known 
as  a  dutch  oven.  This  is  in  effect  a  brick  arch  over  the 
front  portion  of  the  grate  area  and  projecting  outward 
in  front  of  the  boiler.  These  arches  are  in  most  cases 
sprung,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  suspended. 

"Fireboxes  equipped  with  chain  grates  are  usually 
much  longer  or  deeper  than  those  for  hand-fired  boilers. 
They,  like  the  dutch  ovens,  project  out  in  front  of  the 
boiler.  The  protruding  front  end  of  the  firebox  has  a 
roof  composed  of  an  arch  of  some  form  or  other,  as  has 
the  rear  end  also  in  the  more  modern  installations. 

"Some  people  favor  the  sprung  arch  because  it  can 
be  installed  without  special  material.  A  lower  initial 
cost  is  claimed  for  this  construction  as  well  as  less 
expense  of  maintenance.  However,  with  the  sprung 
arch  it  is  necessary  to  brace  the  skewbacks,  or  points  of 
support,  securely,  and  in  my  estimation  a  chain  grate 
cannot  be  operated  as  satisfactorily  with  a  sprung  as 
with  a  flat  suspended  arch. 

"With  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  iron  and 
steel  supporting  members  cool  enough  so  that  they  will 
be  unaffected  by  the  heat.  The  protecting  brickwork 
accordingly  must  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  overheat  these  supports  or  the  whole 
arch  will  be  ruined  and  require  replacement  at  much 
expense.  Besides  the  boiler  will  be  put  temporarily  out 
of  service. 

"With  chain  grates  clinkers  forming  on  the  sides  of 
the  furnace  along  the  fire  line  give  much  trouble  and 
many  expedients  have  been  tried  to  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty. I  believe  the  use  of  silica  brick  at  this  point 
has  proven  conducive  to  satisfactory  operation. 

"The  forcing  of  boilers  to  high  rating,  with  resultant 
higher  temperatures,  shortens  the  life  of  a  firebox  and 
increases  the  attention  and  expense  that  must  be  be- 
stowed upon  this  part  of  a  boiler  plant.  Its  limitations 
are  dependent  upon  the  conditions  that  are  encountered 
at  each  individual  boiler  installation." 

Different  ideas  exist  as  to  the  proper  type  of  firebox 
and  the  measures  necessary  for  its  maintenance.     The 


following  letter  shows  opinions  varying  somewhat  from 
those  that  have  preceded  it.  It  also  sets  forth  some 
results  obtained  from  different  types  of  boiler  settings. 
Table  I  lists  the  dimensions  and  types  of  the  furnaces 
employed. 

TABLE   I.     TYPES  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  ARCHES  IN  AN 

ANTHRACITE  BOILER  PLANT 

Spruiiii  Arches— Ilanrl-Fired  Boilers  Sprung  Arches— Stoker-Fired Builtrs 

Approximate      Approximate  Approximate  Approximate 

Plant         Width  of             Length  of  Plant             Width  of  Length  of 

No.       Furnace,  Feet        Arch,  Feet  No.           Furnace,  Feet  Arch,  Feet 

15                           8  7                        6                           7 


"Installation  No.  1  is  under  293  hp.  four-drum  Stir- 
ling boilers  fitted  with  double-arch  or  divided  furnaces, 
in  fact,  with  two  distinct  furnaces  per  boiler.  This 
plant  burns  culm  and  no  serious  trouble  has  been 
experienced  carrying  175  per  cent  of  rating.  Repairs 
are  negligible.  Installation  No.  2  is  under  a  150-hp. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  with  dutch  oven.  One  plant 
is  running  at  about  200  per  cent  of  rating  and  no  re- 
pairs to  the  arch  proper  have  been  made  in  eleven  years. 

"No.  3  is  under  400-hp.  four-drum  Stirling  boilers, 
two  furnaces  or  arches  per  boiler.  No  serious  arch 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  nine  years,  when  burn- 
ing a  mixture  of  rice  and  barley.  Difficulty  recently 
was  encountered,  however,  in  burning  higher-grade  fuel. 
This  plant  runs  at  130  per  cent  rating.  No.  4  is  under 
300-hp.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  running  at  125  per 
cent  of  rating  with  dutch-oven  furnaces.  No  serious 
trouble  has  been  encountered  since  the  side  walls  were 
properly  buckstayed.  This  installation  burns  rice  and 
barley  coal. 

"Furnace  No.  5  is  under  311-hp.  two-drum  Stirling 
boilers  fitted  with  a  single  furnace.  This  gave  con- 
tinual trouble,  and  arrangements  are  now  being  made 
to  divide  the  furnace.  No.  6  is  under  a  400-hp.  two- 
drum  Stirling  boiler,  with  a  divided  furnace.  This  unit 
is  running  at  125  per  cent  rating,  burning  barley  coal. 
No  serious  trouble  has  been  experienced. 

Sprung  Arches  Still  Good  After  Five  Years 
"Installation  No.  7  is  under  150-hp.  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox boilers.  This  is  the  extended  type  of  furnace  with 
Coxe  stoker,  burning  barley  and  slush.  No  serious 
main-arch  trouble  has  developed  in  five  years.  No.  8 
is  under  a  283-hp.  four-drum  Stirling  boiler  with 
divided  furnace.  A  Coxe  stoker  is  installed  and  the 
boiler  operates  at  125  per  cent  of  rating.  No  serious 
arch  trouble  has  been  encountei-ed  in  five  years.  Barley 
and  slush  are  buraed.  Furnace  No.  9  is  under  a  283-hp. 
four-drum  Stirling  boiler  with  divided  furnace  and 
Coxe  stoker  operating  at  125  per  cent  rating.  No  re- 
pairs to  the  arch  proper  have  been  made  in  three  to 
four  years. 

"Repairs  are  made  to  the  furnace  .-^ide  walls  and  door 
arches  every  three  months,  when  the  boilers  are  cleaned. 
In  hand-fired  furnaces  this  is  necessary  because  clinkers 
form  on  the  side  walls  and  because  of  the  action  of 
the  dump  grate.  Door  arches  are  s.jljject  to  shock 
caused  by  the  slamming  of  the  fire  doov  ,  to  sudden  and 
frequent  changes  in  temperature  and  to  the  wear  which 
fuel  and  fire  tools  cause  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
them. 

"Although  in  stoker-fired  furnaces  we  place  carbo- 
rundum brick  in  the  side  walls  at  the  grate  level  in  order 
to  prevent   the   formation   of  clinkers,   some   deposits 
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nevertheless  adhere  to  these  brick  and  in  time  must 
be  cleaned  off.  In  doing  this  work  the  corners  and 
edges  of  the  bricks  break  off  with  the  clinkers,  making 
it  necessary  that  they  be  renewed. 

"The  width  of  the  firebox  and  arch  is  as  a  rule  fixed 
by  the  boiler  width.  A  certain  area  of  gas  passage 
must  be  pi-ovided  between  the  end  of  the  arch  and  the 
tubes  (in  four-drum  type  Stirling  boilers)  to  permit 
maximum  combustion  to  be  obtained.  This  fact  limits 
the  length  of  the  arch.  How  high  the  arch  should  be 
placed  above  the  grate  is  a  question.  I  myself  favor 
a  design  wherein  the  arch  is  reasonably  close  to  the 
grate.  The  stoker  manufacturers  favor  one  which  is 
set  comparatively  high,  doubtless  because  a  low  arch 
and  high  combustion  rate  tend  to  create  a  plus  pressure 
in  the  furnace,  prematurely  burning  brickwork  and 
stoker  parts. 

"So  far  as  the  effect  of  hand  or  automatic  regulation 
of  stack  dampers  is  concerned,  a  partly  closed  stack 
damper  tends  to  create  a  pressure  over  the  fire.  This 
will  naturally  shorten  the  life  of  furnace  brickwork, 
but  the  loss  thus  sustained  is  counterbalanced  many 
times  over  by  the  saving  in  fuel  effected  through  a 
lower  velocity  of  gas  travel. 

"In  reference  to  the  use  of  high-temperature  cement, 
a  filler  or  thin  coat  of  this  material  is  placed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  arch.  Side  walls  are  filled  with 
this  cement,  forming  as  nearly  as  possible  a  T-joint, 
so  that  the  edges  of  the  brick  may  be  protected.  The 
crown  of  the  arch  is  grouted  with  a  good  coat  of  fireclay 
and  high-temperature  cement." 


point  in  the  shop  which  necessity  or  convenience  may 
dictate.  This  grinder  is  being  manufactured  by  the 
Standard  Electric  Tool  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  Grinder  That  Can  Be  Used  Wherever 
Alternating  Current  Is  Available 

ANEW  2-hp.  alternating-current  grinder  mounted 
on  a  floor  pedestal  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  As  may  be  seen,  this  machine  is  fitted  with 
a  tool-tray,  water  pot  and  suitable  tool  rests,  and  the 
control  switch  is  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  oper- 
ator. The  bench  type  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
one  here  shown  except  that  a  bench  stand  replaces  the 
pedestal.  The  shaft  is  hung  in  double-row  ball  bearings 
and  the  wheels  are  mounted  7  in.  from  the  body  of  the 
motor  casing,  which 
facilitates  grinding 
of  large  or  irregu- 
larly shaped  work. 

These  tools  are 
made  for  either  110-, 
220-  or  440-volt  60- 
cycle  current,  either 
two-  or  three-phase. 
The  wheels  to  which 
they  are  adapted  are 
12  x  li  in.  and  are 
normally  made  one 
fine  and  one  coarse. 
These  grinders  are 
better  than  those  of 
(belt-driven  ty,5e  in 
that  no  couni;er- 
shafts  or  belts  are 
necessary  and  conse- 
quently   a    machine  current  driven  grinder 

can  be  moved  quicklv  This  macnine  can  be  moved  to  places 

„     J  •  1        J.  "  where    a    belt-driven    tool    would    be 

and  easily  to  any      useless. 


Belt-Driven  Mine  Pump  Suited  to  Low  Coal 

A  SMALL  mine  pump  of  somewhat  unusual  design 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is 
intended  for  use  where  headroom  is  scant  and  in  the 
largest  size  the  height  is  only  37i  in.  Its  principal  use 
will  be  in  gathering,  although  it  is  built  sufficiently 
heavy  to  operate  against  175  to  200  ft.  of  head. 

This  pump  is  extremely  simple  in  design.  The  frame 
and  cylinder  is  a  single  casting,  which  also  contains  the 
bearings  and  one  cylinder  head.     This  construction  not 


belted  mine  pump  for  low  head  room 

Frame  and  cylinder  form  part  of  a  single  casting  which  also 
provides  one  of  the  cylinder  heads.  In  consequence  the  pump  is 
always  well  aligned. 

only  minimizes  packed  joints  but  assures  rigid  align- 
ment of  all  working  parts.  The  cylinder  is  either  brass 
or  bronze  lined. 

Shafting  of  high-carbon  open-hearth  steel  carrying 
cut  gears,  steel-rod  guides,  on  which  the  crosshead 
slides  on  babbitted  bearings,  and  cast  connecting  rods, 
both  ends  of  which  are  provided  with  renewable  bronze 
bushings,  are  some  of  the  more  important  details  of 
design.  The  piston  rod  is  of  steel,  brass-cased.  The 
air  chambers  are  of  low  pattern  and  two  in  number, 
placed  directly  over  the  discharge  valves. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  these  pumps  are 
intended  to  be  belt-driven,  tight  and  loose  pulleys  being 
provided  for  this  purpose.  While  the  mine  atmosphere 
usually  is  hard  on  a  belt  this  arrangement  permits 
keeping  both  pump  and  motor  down  to  the  level  of  the 
mine  floor.  These  machines,  produced  in  five  sizes  and 
two  types  and  known  as  the  Pyramid  design,  are  built 
and  sold  by  the  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Use  of  the  wireless  telephone  in  mine-safety  and 
mine-rescue  work  has  been  suggested  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  High-power  sending  stations  at  the  bureau's 
experiment  stations  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  could  broadca.';!  messages  to  the  various  mine  safety 
offices  and  cars  stationed  throughout  the  country.  Field 
engineers  of  the  bureau  have  reported  that  the  ratio  is 
already    in   wide   use   in    the   different    xnining   centers. 
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Operators  in  Missouri  Field  Strip  Beds  Wherever  Cover 
Does  Not  Exceed  One  Foot  for  Every  Inch  of  Coal* 

Advancing  Methods  with  Center  Cut — Retreating  System  Demands  Cars  with 
Detachable  Bodies  and  Crane — Ways  of  Starting  to  Remove  Cover  with 
Different   Depths   of  Overburden — Three-Eighths   of  Coal  Already  Mined 

By  William  W.  WEiGELf 

RoUa,   Mo. 


IN  general  two  systems  of  strip  mining  and  plant  lay- 
out are  used  in  the  Minden  district  of  Missouri 
which  might  be  termed  appropriately  the  advancing 
and  retreating  methods.  The  first  appears  to  be  that 
more  generally  favored,  especially  where  irregular  ex- 
tensions of  the  stripped  area  do  not  have  to  be  operated. 
In  the  advancing  system  the  work  is  started  near  the 
tipple  and  is  extended  away  from  it.  To  avoid  frequent 
moves  as  long  a  cut  as  possible  is  desirable.  The  cut, 
therefore,  usually  is  run  the  full  length  of  the  property. 
The  direction  of  the  boundaries  and  the  lay  of  railroads, 
among  other  considerations  which  are  less  important, 
determine  the  direction  of  the  crosscuts  and  the  tipple. 
In  the  advancing  system  the  track  for  the  coal  cars  is 
carried  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  a  cut  for  the  track 
must  be  kept  open  running  from  the  working  cut  to  the 
tipple.  At  this  cut  the  track  turns  both  ways,  and  for 
this  reason  this  method  of  working  has  been  dubbed  the 
Tee  system.  Some  mines,  however,  have  a  track  at  the 
side.  At  most  of  the  mines  the  track  is  carried  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cut  by  a  slope  extending  from  the 
top  of  the  tipple,  a  trestle  being  built  to  that  structure 
from  the  point  where  the  slope  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

Getting  the  Shovel  Down  to  the  Coal 
At  some  of  the  mines,  however,  where  the  railroad  is 
directly  adjacent  to  the  coal  area,  the  track  runs  over 
the  surface  before  descending  to  the  coal  level  by  a 
steep  grade.  The  first  work  in  starting  a  pit  is  to  dig 
this  slope.  This  is  done  by  hand  and  wagon  and  is  ex- 
tended by  these  means  till  enough  room  is  made  for  the 
operation  of  a  mechanical  shovel.  Bringing  the  shovel 
down  to  the  coal  level  always  is  a  difficult  and  tedious 
operation.  Usually  the  excavator  has  to  be  more  or  less 
dismantled  for  this  purpose  and  has  to  be  recon- 
structed when  in  place.  Even  then  it  has  to  be  placed 
on  skids  and  lowered  with  the  aid  of  jacks. 

The  through  cut  is  started  by  one  of  several  methods, 
which  one  depending  largely  on  the  thickness  of  the 
overburden  to  be  removed.  Where  the  cover  is  thin 
the  best  method  is  to  deposit  material  stripped  over  the 
material  which  will  later  form  the  second  cut.  The  coal 
having  been  mined  and  removed  from  the  area  of  the 
first  cut,  the  second  cut  of  dirt  with  its  covering  of 
material  from  the  first  excavation  is  deposited  behind 
the  shovel  in  the  pit  first  dug.  In  Missouri  this  method 
is  not  used  to  any  extent,  as  the  cover  is  too  thick.  Coal 
with  less  than  12  ft.  of  cover  rarely  is  stripped  in  the 
Pittsburg    field    because    the   coal    is    of   poor    quality 


wherever  the  cover  is  no  thicker.  At  some  mines  large 
areas  have  been  found  where  the  coal  was  so  dead  as  to 
be  unsalable.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  all  the  coal  is  recovered.  None  is  lost  by  being 
buried  with  the  cover  unstripped. 

The  system  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  is  one 
adapted  to  the  general  thickness  of  the  overburden, 
which  is  from  12  to  25  ft.  The  dirt  taken  from  the  cut 
simply  is  piled  back  on  unstripped  ground,  causing  the 
coal  under  the  area  thus  covered  to  be  lost,  for  the  cost 
of  handling  such  a  large  quantity  of  dirt  twice  would  be 
prohibitive. 

If  the  cover  is  over  25  ft.  thick  the  height  to  which 
the  dirt  must  be  piled  on  the  natural  surface  becomes 
excessive.  In  this  case  a  cut  is  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  foregoing  method  except  that  only  half  the 
cover  is  taken  off.  Then  adjoining  this  cut  a  second  cut 
is  made  to  the  full  depth  of  the  coal,  the  dirt  being  piled 
in  the  half  cut.  This  method  causes  the  loss  of  still 
more  coal  but  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  top-heavy 
shovels  with  extra-long  booms. 

After  the  property  has  been  opened  by  running  a 
through  cut  by  one  of  these  systems,  the  cut  being 
extended  to  the  full  length  of  the  property,  the  shovel 
reverses,  working  back  in  the  opposite  direction  on 
another  cut.  The  coal  having  been  removed,  the  dirt  is 
piled  in  the  former  cut.    The  work  then  consists  simply 


fa/n  line  HH,,         '"    """  I^  .-Tippfe 


•Extracted  from  BuUetin  4,  Vol.  5.  of  School  of  Mines  and 
THetallurgy,  University  of  Missouri.  This  book  contains  a  fuH 
extremely'  interesting  and  capable  review  of  mining  and  mine  con- 
ditions throughout  the  State  of  Missouri. 

tAssistant  in  mining,  University  of  Missouri. 


Note:-  Cuts  about  75' wide  at  bottom 
length  of  tees  up  to  2000' 


TEE   rL.\X  OF  STRIPPING  IN  THE   MINDEN  DISTRICT 
This  is  the  advancing  method  of  mining.      A  roadway  has  been 
maintained   from   tlie    tipple   to   the   working   cut   and    this   consti- 
tutes one  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  manner  of  operating. 
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FIRST  CUT,  WHERE  COVER  IS  UNDER  FIFTEEN  FEET 
The  first  cut  is  made  to  the  coal,  the  cover  being  piled  back 
over  the  area  which  will  later  constitute  the  second  cut.  In  mak- 
ing the  second  cut  all  this  has  to  be  reshoveled  into  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  the  first  cut.  This  double  shoveling  is  expensive  but 
saves  coal.     Only  with  low  cover  is  this  system  feasible. 

of  working-  back  and  forth  across  the  property,  taking 
successive  cuts,  in  each  case  piling  the  dirt  in  the 
previous  cut  after  the  coal  has  been  mined.  This  is 
known  as  "course-stacking." 

The  aim  in  laying  out  the  property  is  to  have  as  long 
and  straight  a  cut  as  possible.  Shovels  are  not  adapted 
to  making  curves  or  working  out  odd  corners.  Some- 
times, however,  conditions  compel  the  working  of  such 
places  and  much  ingenuity  often  is  displayed  in  un- 
covering advantageously  the  coal  in  these  corners. 

The  various  units  of  the  organization — the  overbur- 
den shovel,  the  loader  and  the  car  service — should  so 
work  that  the  shovel  will  not  be  kept  waiting  for  dirt 
room.  Several  shifts  often  are  lost  for  this  reason. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  run  the  shovel  clear  to  the 
other  end  of  the  cut  before  dirt  room  is  open.  More 
commonly  the  loader  is  close  behind  the  shovel,  and  two 
shifts  are  lost,  in  which  the  shovel  is  shoved  forward  to 
the  face,  the  loader  working  in  beside  it. 

For  Safety  Keep  Shovel  from  Coal  Loader 

Running  the  loader  close  to  the  shovel  is  objectionable 
for  two  reasons:  First,  many  accidents  are  caused  by 
this  practice;  second,  there  is  no  reserve  of  coal,  and  if 
the  shovel  is  idle  the  loader  is  rendered  idle  also.  One 
company,  by  running  the  shovel  at  top  speed,  keeps  a 
large  reserve  of  coal  always  at  hand.  By  transferring 
the  loader  back  and  forth,  which  is  easily  done,  the 
caterpillar  machines  especially  being  readily  moved,  the 
shovel  rarely  need  be  made  to  wait  for  dirt  room  and 
accidents  are  avoided.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  this 
delay  in  lifting  the  coal  is  that  washes  from  the  soil 
banks  may  spoil  the  fuel. 

A  retreating  system  used  by  one  company  has  no- 
table advantages.  The  first  cut  is  started  in  that  part 
of  the  property  most  remote  from  the  railroad  and  is 
carried  back  toward  the  tipple.  The  track  is  not  laid  in 
the  pit  but  along  the  side.  Cars  with  detachable  bodies 
are  used.  These  bodies  are  picked  oflf  the  track  by  a 
crane  located  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  swung  down 
to  the  loader. 
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The  chief  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  center 
cut  for  the  track  is  avoided.  With  the  center  cut  dirt 
which  should  be  piled  in  the  area  of  the  track  is  some- 
times disposed  of  with  difficulty  where  the  cover  is  thick 
and  the  adjacent  spoil  banks  are  accordingly  high. 
Only  one  locomotive  is  required  when  the  car  bodies  are 
spotted  by  the  crane,  but  the  potential  capacity  of  the 
equipment  is  lowered,  as  time  is  lost  in  transferring 
cars,  and  many  more  men  are  required,  as  the  cars  on 
the  bank  have  to  be  steadied.  Furthermore,  a  crane- 
man  and  helper  must  be  employed,  but  these  take  the 
place  of  the  extra  locomotive  crew. 

The  district  has  almost  standardized  as  to  the  means 
of  excavation,  revolving  steam  shovels  being  used  with 
the  300-ton  size,  with  the  4-yd.  bucket  as  the  favorite. 
Larger  sizes — up  to  350  tons— are  being  introduced. 
One  mine  replaced  an  8-yd.  bucket  by  one  holding  only 
6  yd.,  regarding  the  former  as  too  large.  Those  mines 
in  Kansas  that  are  located  close  to  Pittsburg  can  avail 


Cuts  to  be 
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FIRST  CUT  WITH  COVER  UNDER  TWENTT-FIVB  FEET 
Here  the  cover  from  the  fir^^t  cut  is  placed  over  good  coal  near 

the  boundary  and  is  nevt-i    recovered.     A  strip  of  coal  60  ft.  wide 

is  lost. 


FIRST  CUT  WHERE  COVER  EXCEEDS  TA\'ENTY-FIVE  FEET 
^  Here  the  first  cut  is  20  ft.  deep  and  does  not  reach  the  coal 
It  IS  piled  over  coal  that  is  never  recovered.  The  second  cut  is 
piled  where  the  first  has  been  removed  and  the  coal  under  the 
first  cut  also  is  lost.  An  area  of  coal  115  ft.  wide  is  entirely 
wasted  by  this  method. 

themselves  of  purchased  electric  power  and  are  buying 
electrical  equipment.  As  yet  only  two  mines  in  Missouri 
have  been  so  equipped.  One  of  these  uses  an  electric 
shovel. 

The  advantages  of  the  electric  shovel  are  leading  to 
its  further  employment.  By  its  use  the  crew  is  reduced 
by  two  men  and  often  three.  These  are  the  firemen  and 
the  coal  loaders  serving  the  shovel.  To  supply  coal  for 
the  furnace  on  the  steam  shovel  pot  holes  are  shot  in  the 
coal  seam  and  the  excessive  quantity  of  powder  used  in 
this  operation  greatly  shatters  the  remaining  coal. 
With  an  electric  shovel  there  is  no  need  to  disturb  the 
coal,  which,  furthermore,  is  not  littered  with  ashes  from 
the  shovel  furnace  and  is  cleaner  in  consequence. 

The  shovels  will  make  a  cut  75  ft.  wide,  but  this  is 
rarely  done.  The  usual  width  is  from  60  to  65  ft.  This 
width  of  cut  is  better  suited  to  the  coal  loader  and 
avoids  the  possibility  of  burying  a  narrow  strip  of  coal 
between  cuts. 

The  standard  crew  for  a  steam  shovel  is  eight  men — 
an  engineer,  a  craneman,  an  oiler,  a  fireman  and  four 
groundmen  working  on  the  track  and  obtaining  coal  for 
the  shovel.  For  a  mine  having  a  capacity  of  over  350 
tons  per  day,  in  the  usual  thickness  of  cover,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  run  the  shovel  two  shifts  per  day,  which,  of 
course,  makes  two  crews  obligatory. 

Although  not  general  practice,  the  use  of  shots  to 
break  up  the  cover  ahead  of  the  shovel  much  increases 
its  capacity  and  reduces  the  wear  upon  it.  The  shale 
immediately  overlying  the  coal  is  rather  hard,  although 
the  shovel  will  dig  through  it.  One  company  has 
greatly  increased  the  shovel  capacity  by  the  use  of 
dynamite.  Two-inch  holes  are  drilled  with  a  churn 
drill,  three  across  the  cut  in  rows  about  30  ft.  apart. 
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CROSS-SECTION  OF  A  STRIPPING  PIT 
This    represents   a   pit    in    full    worlsing   order.      The    shovel    is 
"course  stacking."     When   tlie  work  is  fully  started  no  coal — at 
least  practically  speaking. — is  lost. 

These  are  squibbed  with  two  charges  of  four,  eight  or 
sixteen  sticks  of  dynamite.  The  holes  are  then  each 
loaded  with  the  remainder  of  a  50-lb.  box  and  all  three 
holes  shot  together  with  electric  detonators. 

Mechanical  loaders  are  the  latest  development  in  the 
field.  One  such  machine  with  two  men — the  operator 
and  foreman — completely  replaces  a  large  number  of 
men  loading  by  hand.  In  addition  the  complicated 
system  of  sidings  and  switches  that  is  necessary  with 
hand  loading  is  replaced  by  a  single  track.  With  these 
loaders  the  full  65-ft.  cut  can  be  cleaned  up  with  one 
operation,  but  it  is  customary  to  take  the  cut  in  two 
parts,  one-half  with  the  track  on  the  coal  and  the  other 
with  the  track  on  the  bottom. 

Both  forward-  and  backward-dump  scoops  are  used, 
but  the  first  is  the  more  general.  Both  wheel  and  cater- 
pillar tread  are  used.  The  caterpillar  tread  is  prefer- 
able on  rough  pit  floors  although  not  so  stable  as  the 
wheel  type. 

Each  Scoopful  Is  Inspected 

Unfortunately  mechanical  loaders  do  not  produce  as 
clean  coal  as  can  be  loaded  by  hand,  but  the  saving  in 
labor  more  than  compensates  for  this.  The  loading  of 
dirty  coal  can  be  largely  avoided  by  posting  a  man  at  the 
head  of  the  scoop  to  pick  it  over  and  to  signal  the  opera- 
tor to  dump  the  load  on  one  side  if  the  shovel  makes  a 
cut  into  a  horseback. 

Loaders  will  dig  unshot  coal,  but  the  wear  is  so  exces- 
sive that  coal  is  rarely  dug  without  prior  shooting. 
Hand  augers  li  in.  in  diameter  are  used  to  drill  holes 
on  12-ft.  centers.  The  holes  are  loaded  with  black 
powder  in  rather  heavy  charges.  Excessive  quantities 
of  powder  are  used,  as  little  attention  is  paid  to  tamping 
and  the  charges  are  large.  The  heavy  charges  tend  to 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  slack. 


Note.- 
Cvf  about  15' wide  ar  bottom. 
Length,  up  to  4000' 


R.R  Siding- 


RETREATING  SYSTEM  OF  STRIPPING  COAL, 
Here  the  furthest  coal  is  taken  first.  The  track  from  the  tipple 
is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  a  crane  in  the  pit  takes 
the  detachable  bodies  of  cars  off  a  track  laid  along  the  edge  of  the 
working  face  and  places  theni  where  the  loader  can  fill  them. 
They  are  then  lifted  to  their  proper  place  over  the  oar  trucks  and 
secured  in  place.     This  plan  lowers  the  capacity  of  the  strip  pit. 


All  the  mines  use  end-dump  3-ton  cars,  although,  as 
actually  loaded,  they  often  hold  less  than  2  tons.  Most 
of  them  are  of  wood,  but  steel  bodies  are  finding  more 
favor.  The  cars  with  detachable  bodies  for  the  retreat- 
ing system  have  tracks  provided  with  U-shaped  supports 
fitting  into  channel  irons  of  the  steel  frame  of  the  car 
body.  Standard  industrial  steam  locomotives  are  used 
for  motive  power.  The  rail  weights  vary  from  30  to  50 
lb.     The  track  gage  is  42  in. 

Little  seepage  comes  into  the  pits  from  adjoining 
areas  because  the  clay  and  shale  cover  over  the  coal  does 
not  pass  water  readily.  Little  water  also  comes  from 
old  strippings  into  the  pit  as  the  banks  near  the  work- 
ing cut  are  the  highest.  At  many  mines  small  steam 
pumps  provide  for  drainage,  the  lower  parts  of  the  old 
stripped  cut  acting  as  sumps.  If  the  pump  is  close  to 
the  tipple  and  power  house  a  steam  line  is  run  to  it.  If 
not,  a  small  vertical  boiler  is  installed  nearby. 

Owing  to  the  low  lift  on  the  water,  the  use  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps  is  quite  general.  Small  units  are  driven 
by  gasoline  engines  mounted  on  trucks.  These  serve  as 
auxiliaries  to  carry  water  to  the  main  sump.  In  some 
mines  a  direct-connected  motor-driven  centrifugal  pump 
is  used.  Should  streams  or  creeks  be  encountered  they 
are  temporarilj'  diverted  till  cut  through.  Where  they 
have  to  be  carried  over  the  cut  made  for  the  center 
track,  aqueduct  bridges  are  used. 

The  cars  on  being  pulled  to  the  top  of  the  slope  are 
dumped  automatically.  All  the  mines  use  shaker  screens 
of  suspended  type  and  from  three  to  five  sizes  are  made. 
A  three-size  tipple  will  make  coal  which  will  pass 
through  li-in.  and  3-in.  openings,  shipping  all  over 
these  sizes  as  lump.  A  five-size  tipple  will  make  3-,  li-, 
2A-  and  3i-in.  coal  and  ship  the  rest  as  a  separate  size. 
No  coal  is  hand  picked  on  the  tipple,  but  some  companies 
have  men  on  the  lump  cars  who  remove  dirty  coal.  No 
coal  is  crushed. 

As  Mined  the  Coal  Is  Fine 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  passes  through  the  J-in. 
screen;  30  per  cent  through  the  3-in.  screen  and  over 
the  IJ;  and  30  per  cent  passes  over  the  3-in.  screens. 
The  power  plants  are,  of  course,  small.  Two  54-in. 
return-tubular  boilers  usually  provide  all  the  steam 
needed.  At  some  mines  marine  boilers  of  from  9-ft.  to 
12-ft.  diameter  are  used.  The  tendency  is  to  discard  the 
boilers  and  use  them  only  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

The  economic  limit  for  stripping  the  Weir-Pittsburg 
lower  seam,  which  is  the  only  seam  mined,  is  between  30 
and  35  ft.  As  most  of  the  coal  territory  in  Barton 
County — the  Minden  area — is  under  less  cover  than  that 
stated  most  of  the  coal  is  stripped.  In  1919  only  four 
shaft  mines  were  being  operated  on  the  Missouri  side 
of  the  field.  The  coal  runs  from  30  to  33  in.  in  thick- 
ness. The  area  covered  by  coal  is  about  23  square  miles. 
Out  of  the  66,240,000  tons  available  about  12,000,000 
tons  have  been  mined  or  lost,  leaving  about  54,000.000 
still  untouched. 


Endurance  tests  of  storage  batteries  for  use  in  per- 
missible mine  locomotives,  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  indicate  that  the  battery  cells  at 
present  supplied  for  mine  locomotives  have  sufficient  me- 
chanical endurance  to  withstand  the  ordinary  jolts  they  are 
likely  to  receive  in  service.  It  appears  probable  that  no 
great  hazard  will  result  from  the  use  of  properly  installed 
and  cared-for  batteries  in  permissible  locomotives.  Details 
of  these  endurance  tests  are  given  in  Serial  2358,  just  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


James  T.  Beard J[     \^^ 


on 


Advancing  vs.  Retreating  Plan  in  Mining  Coal 

Advancing  Plan  of  Mining  Not  Economical  —  Experi- 
ments Tried  and  Abandoned  for  the  Retreating  Method  — 
Refutes   Idea   of  Foreign   Mining   Men   Being   Prejudiced 


FOR  some  time  past,  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  letter  of  James  F.  Gamille,  which 
appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  23,  p.  332. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  "Economy 
in  Mining  Coal,"  it  is  amusing  to  find 
an  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
vancing system  of  mining,  as  being  both 
economical  and  bringing  the  largest 
returns  in  the  quickest  time.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  advancing  system 
does  bring  quicker  returns  on  the  in- 
vestment than  is  possible  in  the  re- 
treating system  of  mining;  but  how 
about  the  relative  economy  of  these 
two  methods. 

Had  that  writer  been  able  to  put  his 
idea  into  practice,  as  he  says  an  op- 
portunity never  presented  itself  for 
so  doing,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have 
changed  his  mind.  Inasmuch  as  that 
was  not  the  case,  however,  a  little 
of  the  experience  of  others,  along  that 
line,  may  prove  of  benefit  to  him. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  disastrous 
results  that  so  often  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  the  advancing  system  in  mining 
coal.  One  place,  in  particular  was  at 
a  mine  of  the  Berwind  White  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

ADVANCING  Method  Fails  and  the 
Retreating  Method  Adopted 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  here 
that  the  mines  of  that  company  are 
the  most  up-to-date  of  any  like  opera- 
tions in  this  country.  In  the  instance 
to  which  I  refer,  the  mine  was  opened 
and  worked  on  the  advancing  system, 
with  the  result  that  the  company  paid 
dearly  for  the  experiment.  Now,  the 
headings  are  driven  to  the  boundary, 
before  any  rooms  are  turned  away. 

On  the  present  retreating  plan,  when 
the  entries  have  reached  the  boundary, 
five  or  six  rooms  are  turned  off,  driven 
up  and  the  pillars  worked  back  on  an 
angle  that  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  best  in  causing  the  roof  to  cave. 

Working  under  500  or  600  ft.  of 
cover,  with  50  or  60  ft.  of  sandrock, 
immediately  overlaying  the  coal  and  a 
soft  fireclay  bottom,  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent proposition  from  working  under 
50  to  100  ft.  of  cover  and  a  slate 
roof. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Gamille  fails  to  realize 
that  conditions  in  American  mining,  in 
this    respect,    are    not    different    from 


the  conditions  in  other  countries.  Let 
me  say,  here,  that  miners  in  other  coun- 
tries never  lose  sight  of  the  economical 
idea;  but,  instead,  it  is  thoroughly  in- 
stilled into  their  minds,  both  at  work 
and  at  home.  Economy  is  the  watch- 
word. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  belong  to 
that  class  of  old-country  miners,  whom 
he  I'egards  as  "men  of  one  idea,"  add- 
ing that  "it  is  difficult  to  impress  them 
with  the  advantage  of  a  new  plan."  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  my  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  experience,  in  English 
mines,  has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  me 
in  America. 

There  are  doubtless  hundreds  of  other 
men,  holding  positions  high  in  author- 
ity in  this  country,  who  can  say  the 
same  thing.  Instead  of  being  preju- 
diced, their  past  has  made  them  men 
of  expediency,  which  fact  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  their  being  here  and 
working  in  American  mines. 

Indiana,  Pa.       Thomas  Hogarth. 


Opinions  of  Firebosses 

Opinions  differ  in  regnrd  to  some  points 
but  most  agree  that  the  character  of 
a  fireboss  tvill  prove  his  stirest  safe- 
guard when  his  marks  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  roof  fall. 

IN  MY  opinion,  the  question  pre- 
_  sented  by  the  Halvetia  fireboss,  Coal 
Age,  March  30,  p.  538,  suggests  the 
need  of  shorter  runs  for  firebosses  in 
making  the  morning  examination. 

The  very  fact  that  a  heavy  fall  of 
roof  occurred  shortly  after  the  place 
was  examined  by  this  fireboss  is  evi- 
dence that  his  visit  to  the  place  was 
hurriedly  made  and  the  time  did  not 
permit  of  a  sufficiently  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  roof,  which  would  have 
revealed  its  dangerous  condition.  That 
being  the  case,  the  examination  he 
made  did  not  comply  with  the  chief  in- 
tention of  the  law,  which  was  to  safe- 
guard the  miner  who  would  enter  later 
for  work. 

What  the  Examination  Means 
First  of  all,  an  official  examination 
of  a  working  place  means  an  expert  de- 
cision as  to  whether  any  special  danger 
exists  therein.  While  the  placing  of  a 
mark  and  the  date  at  the  working  face 
of  a  place  examined  is  only  secondary, 
it  is  necessary  as  evidence  that  the  re- 


quired visit  was  made,  even  though  it 
failed  of  its  real  purpose. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  a  somewhat 
simUar  experience  in  a  Pennsylvania 
shaft.  In  that  mine,  triple  entries 
paralleled  the  Monongahela  River  and, 
owing  to  the  water  seeping  through  the 
strata,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
chalk  mark  on  the  walls  that  would  be 
fairly  visible  to  the  miner  when  he 
entered  for  work. 

Inspector  Threatens  Prosecution  op 
Fireboss,  Not  Finding  His  Mark 
The  state  inspector  threatened  to 
prosecute  me,  because  he  failed  to  find 
such  mark  as  evidence  of  my  having 
examined  those  headings  that  morning. 
He  allowed  that  the  place  was  wet,  but 
claimed  that  my  common  sense  should 
have  told  me  to  use  a  board  on  which 
to  place  the  mark  and  set  it  along  the 
rib  or  at  the  face  of  the  coal. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be 
convinced  that  I  had  performed  my 
duty;  but  he  was  finally  persuaded  by 
what  proof  I  could  present  and  the 
statements  of  others  regarding  my 
faithfulness  and  the  matter  was  pre- 
vented from  going  to  court. 

The  Halvetia  fireboss  should  not  be 
too  harshly  criticised,  particularly  if 
this  is  the  first  evidence  of  his  failure 
to  carefully  examine  the  working 
places  in  his  charge.  His  marks  in  ad- 
joining places  and  on  the  tops  of  falls 
should  be  checked  up  and  if  found 
properly  dated  his  word  should  be  ac- 
cepted without  question. 

Pikeville,  Ky.        George  Edwards. 


THE  question  of  exonerating  a  fire- 
boss when  a  fall  has  occurred  in  a 
working  place,  in  a  portion  of  the  mine 
in  his  charge,  and  the  miner  working 
that  place  is  severely  burned,  by  igTiit- 
ing  the  gas  while  trying  to  find  the  fire- 
boss' mark,  may  be  a  difficult  question 
to  decide. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  miner's 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  On  enter- 
ing his  place  he  finds  a  heavy  fall  at 
the  face  and,  notwithstanding,  proceeds 
to  creep  around  the  fall  or  go  over  it, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  see  if  the  fire- 
boss had  left  his  mark  at  the  face. 

Miner  To  Blame  for  His  Injuries 
In  my  opinion,  the  miner  should  have 
returned  at  once  and  reported  the  con- 
dition of  his  place  to  the  mine  boss  or 
one  of  his  assistants  and  should  not 
have  attempted  to  go  around  or  over 
the  fall  to  look  for  any  mark  by  the 
fireboss.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
miner  was  himself  to  blame  for  being 
burned.  He  should  have  known  the 
danger  of  proceeding  to  examine  such 
a  place  with  an  open  light. 
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Regarding  the  fireboss,  let  me  say  if 
he  is  a  conscientious  fellow,  he  will 
doubtless  have  the  confidence  of  the 
mine  boss  and  that  will  go  far  in  his 
favor.  In  other  words,  his  record  in 
the  past  will  be  strong  evidence  that 
he  did  not  fail  in  his  duty  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Common  Practice  of  Firebosses  in 
Examination  of  Mines 

Assume  for  example  that  this  acci- 
dent occurred  in,  say  the  third  room  on 
a  pair  of  headings.  Starting  his  ex- 
amination, the  fireboss  enters  the  first 
room,  which  we  will  say  is  200  ft.  deep; 
and,  passing  through  the  breakthrough, 
he  examines  the  face  of  the  second 
room,  which  may  be  175  ft.  deep.  Again 
passing  through  the  breakthrough  into 
the  third  room,  which  is  160  ft.  deep, 
he  continues  in  this  manner  to  examine 
the  face  of  each  room,  only  returning 
to  the  entry  when  he  reaches  rooms 
that  have  not  been  driven  far  enough 
for  a  breakthrough. 

I  believe  this  is  a  common  practice 
with  firebosses;  it  was  the  plan  I  fol- 
lowed myself  when  firebossing.  When 
following  the  face  from  room  to  room, 
in  this  manner,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  fall  may  have  started  back  a  short 
distance  from  the  face  and  was  missed 
by  the  fireboss  passing  through  the 
breakthroughs. 

Exonerates  the  Fireboss 

In  my  opinion,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  fireboss  should  not  be  exoner- 
ated and  the  miner  severely  blamed  for 
proceeding  over  or  beyond  the  fall 
when  he  entered  his  room  for  work. 
What  good  would  it  have  done  him  to 
have  found  the  fireboss  mark  at  the 
face?  It  would  not  have  increased  his 
ovni  safety.  As  required  by  law,  he 
should  have  reported  the  condition  at 
once  to  the  mine  foreman  or  one  of  his 
assistants.  A  careful  man  would  not 
have  thought  of  trying  to  get  to  the 
face  when  his  wav  was  blocked  by  a 
fall.  W.  W.  Hunter. 

Vincennes,  Ind. 


the  place  had  been  inspected  again  and 
found  safe. 

Unsafe  Act  of  Miner 

It  was  certainly  a  very  unsafe  thing 
for  this  miner,  on  seeing  the  fall,  to 
proceed  to  look  for  the  fireboss  mark 
at  the  face.  The  fact  that  the  law  re- 
quires the  fireboss  to  leave  a  mark 
should  be  sufficient  warning  to  any 
miner  to  make  no  attempt,  himself,  to 
get  past  or  over  a  fall. 

Judging  from  the  facts  as  they  have 
been  given  in  this  case,  I  would  not  con- 
sider that  any  blame  attached  to  the 
fireboss  for  the  injury  of  this  miner. 
Certainly,  he  had  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself  when  he  went  beyond  the  fall, 
which  he  should  have  known  had  oc- 
curred since  the  fireboss  was  there. 

The  use  of  two  marks,  one  at  the 
face  and  one  outby  a  distance,  should 
appeal  to  most  men  as  being  the  safest 
method  to  adopt.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
the  Pennsylvania  law  requires  the 
mark  to  be  made  at  the  face  and  on  the 
rib.  However,  the  marks  in  the  adjoin- 
ing places  should  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  fireboss  had  been  in  this  place 
also.  Gas  Boss. 

Worley,  Ky. 


REGARDING  the  marking  of  a 
p'ace  examined  by  a  fireboss,  it 
has  been  our  custom  to  use  two  marks. 
At  the  face,  our  firebosses  mark  the 
date  and  again,  at  a  point  about  10  ft. 
outby  from  the  last  open  cut-through, 
they  leave  another  mark  on  the  track 
tie. 

If  the  place  examined  is  all  right  he 
marks  the  tie  "O.K."  and  the  date.  He 
may  have  found  a  little  gas  that  he 
has  brushed  out  of  the  place.  Then, 
he  marks  the  tie  "gas"  and  "fan," 
which  means  that  the  miner  must  do  a 
little  fanning  himself  to  brush  away 
any  gas  that  may  have  accumulated 
since. 

All  of  our  miners  would  know  that 
any  fall  of  roof  they  might  find  on  en- 
tering their  place  had  occurred  since 
the  fireboss  made  his  examination,  un- 
less his  mark  showed  on  the  face  of  the 
fall.  In  any  case,  however,  a  miner 
should  know  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise for  him  to  proceed  further,  until 


PERMIT  me  to  express  my  view  of 
the  "Question  for  Firebosses,"  that 
appeared  in  Coal  Age,  March  30,  p.  538, 
where  a  roof  fall  occurred  after  the 
fireboss  had  made  his  examination  and 
destroyed  his  mark  left  at  the  face. 

As  a  fireboss,  I  once  had  an  experi- 
ence much  the  same  as  here  described. 
My  section  of  the  mine  gave  off  gas 
occasionally,  but  there  was  an  ample 
supply  of  air  to  take  care  of  that  con- 
dition. One  morning,  after  having 
made  my  examination  and  reported 
everything  safe  for  work,  I  was  much 
surprised,  on  returning  to  the  mine 
after  breakfast,  to  find  that  the  last 
entry  I  had  examined  had  caved  and 
the  men  who  worked  there  were  wait- 
ing for  me. 

Finding  there  was  no  further  danger, 
I  took  one  of  the  men  with  me  over  the 
fall  to  the  face  of  the  heading  to  show 
him  my  mark  and  satisfy  him  that  I 
had  been  there  before  and  examined 
the  place,  as  required  by  law.  I  know 
the  men  never  doubted  my  word  as  I 
had   always   done   my   duty   faithfully. 

Record  of  Faithful  Work  Surest 
Safeguard  of  Fireboss 

Let  me  say  here,  that  conscientious 
work  is  the  fireboss'  surest  safeguard 
when  an  unforeseen  accident  occurs. 
The  fireboss  is  then  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fireboss  that 
performs  his  work  carelessly  or  ne- 
glects his  duty  should  be  sufficiently 
punished  by  the  thought  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  injury  or  loss  of  life 
to  other.s.  In  my  own  case  I  could 
suffer  no  greater  punishment. 

Where  a  mine  is  generating  gas  in 
sufficient  quantity,  the  law  requires  the 
mine  foreman  and  fireboss  to  see  that 
safety  lamps  are  used  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  men,  for  whose  safety  they 
are  responsible.  Thomas  Kerr. 

Worthington,  Pa. 


BEING  fully  acquainted  with  the 
troubles  encountered  by  a  fireboss, 
I  have  studied  carefully  over  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  law  should  require 
every  fireboss  to  do  when  he  has  ex- 
amined a  place,  whether  or  not  he  has 
found  it  to  be  dangerous. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  on  this  point,  but  believe 
it  must  state  that  the  fireboss  shall 
leave  some  other  mark  than  that  on  the 
face  of  the  coal.  Where  the  law  only 
requires  the  fireboss  to  mark  the  face 
of  the  coal  any  miner  is  liable  to  be 
burned  on  entering  his  place  and  look- 
ing for  the  mark. 

Tennessee  Law  Requires  Danger 
Board  Placed  at  Safe  Distance 
On  this  point,  the  Tennessee  Mining 
Law  requires  a  gas  boss  who  finds 
danger  in  a  working  place,  to  bar  the 
entrance,  or  to  place  an  obstruction  at 
a  safe  distance  from  where  the  danger 
is  found.  At  that  point,  also,  he  must 
place  a  board  on  which  he  marks  what 
kind  of  danger  he  found. 

The  law  adds,  "Such  obstruction  shall 
be  sufficient  notice  to  all  persons  not  to 
pass,  except  it  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
mine  or  gas  boss  and,  then,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  danger  found 
to  exist  there."  (Sec.  20).  In  my 
opinion,  this  should  be  the  requirement 
in  every  state  mining  law. 

Crawford,  Tenn.    Oscar  H.  Jones. 

[The  Bituminous  Mine  Law  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Art.  5,  Sec.  1)  requires  the 
fireboss  to  leave  his  mark,  "at  the  face 
and  side  of  every  place  examined  [to- 
gether] with  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion." The  only  saft-  practice  for  a 
fireboss  to  follow  is  to  place  a  second 
mark  in  each  working  place  examined. 
Editor.] 

Realizing  on  Mining-  Investment 

Mistnmiagement  of  the  mine  due  to 
various  causes — Plnii  of  mine  must 
be  adapted  to  conditions — Public  de- 
mands cheaper  fuel — Superintendent 
responsible  for  damar/e  to  mine. 

MANY  letters  in  Coal  Age  have 
referred  recently  to  the  matter  of 
realizing  on  the  investment,  in  the 
working  of  a  coal  mine.  Attention  has 
been  drawTi,  by  different  writers,  to  the 
responsibilities  that  re.^^t  on  the  should- 
ers of  mine  superinti'ndents,  in  respect 
to  the  proper  workiiis  of  the  mine. 

The  story  has  been  told  of  dissatisfied 
mine  foremen  who  wilfully  neglect  their 
duties  and  give  no  attention  to  the 
future  development  of  a  mine  required 
to  maintain  the  daily  output,  but  devote 
their  energies  to  producing  cheap  coal 
in  order  to  make  a  record  for  them- 
selves, regardless  of  the  burden  thus 
thrown  on  the  foremen  who  must  follow 
them. 

Mismanagement  in  mining  is  due  to 
various  causes.  It  may  be  that  the 
foreman  in  charge,  having  a  farsighted 
intelligence  with  reference  to  making 
an  extraordinary  record  for  producing 
cheap  coal,  is  able  to  estimate  how  long 
he  can  stay  at  the  game  and  then  get 
away  before  the  tonnage  begins  to  drop. 

One   writer  has   rightly   stated   that 
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the  fault  of  this  condition  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  mine  superintendent.  If 
that  official  is  wideawake,  no  foreman 
can  play  that  game  and  get  away  with 
it  safely.  More  than  once  it  has 
happened,  however,  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  as  heedless  to  the  welfare  of 
the  mine  as  the  tricky  foreman. 

Foreman's  Game  to  Supplant 
His  Superintendent  Fails 

One  instance  that  I  recall  resulted 
in  both  the  superintendent  and  the  mine 
foreman  being  discharged,  when  it  was 
found  that  they  were  equally  to  blame 
for  the  deplorable  condition  that  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  mine.  In  attempt- 
ing to  gain  the  superintendent's  place 
for  himself,  the  wily  foreman's  plan 
for  his  own  future  protection  entrapped 
both  himself  and  the  superintendent. 

The  mine  was  found  to  be  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally deplorable  condition.  There 
was  water  standing  on  the  motor  roads, 
loose  slate  hanging  in  the  air-courses 
and  travelingways ;  a  number  of  stop- 
pings had  not  been  built  and  others 
were  leaking  air,  all  of  which  made  it 
a  difficult  job  for  a  new  mine  foreman, 
who  would  be  compelled  to  face  a  heavy 
cost-sheet  for  some  time  to  come. 

At  the  same  time,  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  mine,  in  the  way  of  driving 
entries,  but  turning  no  rooms  on  them, 
had  not  been  neglected.  The  tricky 
foreman  had  arranged  this  for  his  own 
protection,  to  enable  him  to  secure  a 
good  tonnage  when  assuming  the  super- 
intendent's place  for  which  he  had  laid 
his  plans. 

Plan  of  Mine  Important  to  Realize 
Quick  Returns 

In  respect  to  realizing  quick  returns 
on  the  money  invested  in  a  coal-mining 
proposition,  the  plan  of  mining  must 
be  laid  out  with  that  end  in  view.  The 
plan  adopted  must  be  such  as  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements,  which  can 
only  be  determined  after  a  careful 
study  of  local  conditions. 

The  advancing  system  of  mining,  of 
course,  offers  the  greatest  inducement 
for  quick  returns.  If  this  plan  is 
adopted,  however,  the  work  must  be 
carefully  laid  out  and  closely  watched 
if  trouble  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  future 
development  of  the  mine. 

Today,  the  public  are  demanding 
cheaper  fuel.  In  order  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, almost  every  superintendent  and 
foreman  is  busy  on  his  own  plans;  and 
many  of  these  can  only  be  considered  as 
jokes,  little  thought  being  given  to  the 
results  that  are  sure  to  follow,  affect- 
ing the  economy  of  operation. 

As  has  been  remarked  by  another 
writer,  "Because  a  plan  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  one  mine  or  district,  is  no 
reason  to  assume  it  will  be  like  success- 
ful in  another  undertaking."  Just  here 
is  where  many  operations  have  failed. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  failures  of 
this  kind  may  be  the  result  of  an  in- 
born prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  mine 
foreman;  and  whether  he  is  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh  or  American,  makes 
little    difference.      The    mine    superin- 


tendent is  responsible  for  the  mistake 
of  adopting  any  plan  not  suitable. 

One  important  matter  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  the  need  of  concentration  of  the 
work  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  for  time 


and  labor  on  the  part  of  every  one  con- 
cerned. Attention  has  already  been 
drawn  to  this  point  and  I  need  not  go 
further  than  to  emphasize  it. 

Central  City,  Ky.      Ostel  Bullock. 


Inquiries 
Of  General  Interest 


High  vs.  Low  Voltage  in  Coal-Mining  Practice 

Safety  the  First  Consideration  in  Choice  of  Mine  Voltage 
— High-Tension  Currents  Adapted  to  Long-Distance 
Power   Transmission — Low  Voltage  Safest  Underground 


ALTHOUGH  quite  familiar  with  the 
theoretical  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages involved  in  the  use  of  500 
volts,  over  a  250-volt  current,  in  coal- 
mining practice,  we  could  not  wholly 
satisfy  a  recent  questioner,  who  is  a 
well  known  coal-mining  man  and 
wanted  us  to  tell  him  which  of  these 
two  voltages  would  give  him  the  most 
practical  results  in  the  mine,  and  which 
would  be  the  most  advisable  to  employ, 
in  the  daily  operation  of  a  coal  mine. 

There  is,  of  course,  less  copper  re- 
quired to  transmit  a  500-volt  current  a 
given  distance  than  is  necessary  in  the 
use  of  250  volts;  but,  against  this, 
there  must  be  urged  the  consideration 
of  the  safety  of  the  men  and  security 
of  the  mine,  which  may  prove  of  first 
importance,  even  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  in  operation.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  this  question  discussed  in 
Coal  Age,  believing  that  some  interest- 
ing and  valuable  points  would  thus  be 
developed.  William  L.  Moorhead, 

Moorhead  Electric  Machinery  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


In  the  equipment  of  a  mine  electri- 
cally, the  safety  of  the  men  employed 
and  the  security  of  the  property  be- 
come the  first  consideration  in  the 
choice  of  a  working  voltage.  Present- 
day  practice  shows  an  almost  invari- 
able preference  for  a  comparatively 
low  voltage,  and  most  mines  are  now 
operating  on  250-volt  circuits. 

Economy  Requires  That  High 
Voltage  Be  Used 

As  is  well  known  economy  of  copper 
requires  a  higher  voltage  where  the 
electric  current  is  to  be  transmitted 
any  considerable  distance  into  a  mine. 
For  that  purpose,  a  500-volt  circuit  is 
commonly  employed,  on  most  power 
lines  using  direct  current,  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  mine;  but  such  high-tension 
conductors  require  to  be  carefully  safe- 
guarded or  protected  to  avoid  the  con- 
tact of  men  and  animals  at  work  in 
the  mine. 

In  the  electrical  equipment  of  a  large 
mine,  where  electricity  is  to  be  used 
to  operate  machines  for  drilling  and 
cutting   the   coal,   as   well   as   to    drive 


the  motors  on  haulage  locomotives,  it 
is  usual  to  install  an  alternating-cur- 
rent generator,  in  the  powerhouse, 
capable  of  supplying  a  comparatively 
small  current  at  a  very  high  voltage. 

For  example,  a  100-hp.  generator  can 
be  installed  to  supply  a  current  of, 
say  33  amp.  at  2,300  volts.  This  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  for  copper,  in 
transmitting  this  current  one  or  more 
miles.  At  the  mine,  a  transformer  is 
used  to  reduce  this  high  voltage  and  a 
converter  is  employed  to  change  the 
A-C  to  D-C  current,  for  distribution 
in  the  mine. 

There  are  instances  where  it  may  be 
preferable  to  use  a  500-volt  circuit  on 
the  haulage  road,  particularly  in  mines 
where  men  and  animals  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  on  such  roads.  Owing 
to  the  necessity,  however,  of  men  and 
animals  crossing  these  roads,  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  mine,  the  safest 
practice  is  to  employ  a  pressure  not  ex- 
ceeding 250  volts. 

Caution  Is  the  Best  Safeguard 
That  Can  Be  Devised 

It  is  often  argued,  with  some  truth, 
that  a  500-volt  circuit  is  actually  safer 
to  employ  than  a  current  of  250  volts. 
It  is  explained  that  men,  knowing  that 
contact  with  a  high-tension  wire  means 
instant  death,  while  contact  with  a  low- 
tension  wire  means  only  a  more-or-less 
violent  shock,  are  more  careful  to  avoid 
contact  with  the  former  wire. 

As  a  result  of  this  extra  caution  in 
the  presence  of  high-tension  wires,  it 
is  claimed  by  some  there  are  actually 
more  accidents  that  occur  in  the  use  of 
low-voltage,  D-C  currents,  than  where 
A-C  current  is  employed  in  a  mine. 

Notwithstanding  this  claim,  which 
has  not  been  fully  substantiated  in  all 
respects,  however,  the  general  prefer- 
ence is  for  the  use  of  a  comparatively 
low  voltage  in  the  mine.  It  should  be 
remarked,  here,  that  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  safeguard  mine  work- 
ers where  mines  are  electrically 
equipped.  The  entire  installation  should 
be  committed  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent mine  electrician  who  is  familiar 
with  mining  conditions  and  the  re- 
quirements. 
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Examination  Questions 
Answered 


Tennessee  Mine  Foremen's  Examination, 
Knoxville,  May  30- June  1,  1922 


(Class  A  and  B  Questions) 


Question — What  are  the  require- 
ments, if  any,  to  be  eligible  to  hold  a 
mine  foreman's  certificate  in  this  state? 

Answer — The  Tennessee  Mining  Law 
(Sec.  14)  requires  applicants  for  cer- 
tificate to  give  satisfactory  evidence, 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  in  respect 
to  good  conduct,  honesty,  capability 
and  sobriety,  and  pay  an  examination 
fee  of  $5  and  another  fee  of  $5  for  the 
issuance  and  registration  of  the  cer- 
tificate. 

Question — What  penalties,  if  any, 
does  the  state  mining  laiv  prescribe  for 
the  mine  foreman  who  fails  to  do  his 
duty  while  in  charge  of  a  mine? 

Answer— The  law  provides  (Sec. 
31),  for  any  violation  of  its  require- 
ments, by  any  person,  a  fine  not  less 
than  $50  or  more  than  $500  and  costs 
and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Question— TF/iaf  duties  does  the  law 
require  of  miners  ivhile  working  in  the 
coal  mines  of  this  state  and  ivhat  are 
the  penalties,  if  any,  for  miners  who 
violate  the  law  or  fail  to  discharge  their 
duties? 

Answer— The  law  (Sec.  31)  makes  it 
the  duty  of  every  miner  to  take  down 
loose  material  and  securely  prop  the 
roof,  in  his  working  place,  when  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  the  foreman.  The 
law  provides  a  fine  of  from  $50  to 
$100,  together  with  costs  and  imprison- 
ment, at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  superintendent  or  fore- 
man; or  for  knowingly  injuring  any 
water  gage,  instrument,  air-course, 
ventilating  apparatus,  door  or  brattice; 
or  for  interfering  with  the  ventilation 
in  an  airway,  or  the  operation  of  any 
machinery  for  hoisting  or  drainage; 
or  for  entering  any  portion  of  the  mine 
protected  by  a  danger  signal,  or  per- 
forming any  wilful  act  endangering  the 
life  or  health  of  persons  working  in  the 
mine  or  the  security  of  the   property. 

Question— .Vn  me  the  different  gases 
found  in  coal  mines  in  this  state  a-nd 
give  the  chemical  symbol  of  each. 

Answer— The  principal  mine  gases 
are  the  following:  Methane  or  marsh 
gas  (CH,),  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  car- 
bon dioxide  (CO.)  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide or  sulphureted  hydrogen   (H,S). 

Question — Give  the  common  name  of 
each  of  the  gases,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  miners. 

Answer— The  common  name  for 
methane  is  marsh  gas.     When   mixed 


with  air,  in  inflammable  or  explosive 
proportions,  the  mixture  is  called 
"firedamp."  The  common  name  of  car- 
bon monoxide  is  "whitedamp"  and  that 
of  carbon  dioxide  "blackdamp."  Sul- 
phureted hydrogen  is  often  called 
"stinkdamp,"  because  of  its  disagree- 
able odor. 

Question— TF/iaJ  are  the  causes  of 
these  gases;  ivhere  are  they  found  atid 
how  does  a  miner  detect  when  he  is  in 
danger  from  them? 

Answer— Marsh  gas  issues  from  the 
pores  of  the  coal  where  it  is  held  as  an 
occluded  gas;  or  escapes  from  the 
crevices  and  cavities  of  the  strata 
where  it  has  accunitilated.  It  is  de- 
tected by  observing  its  effect  on  the 
fame  of  a  safety  lamp.  Carbon  mon- 
oxide and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced 
as  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  car- 
bon; the  first,  in  a  limited  supply  of 
air  where  the  combustion  is  incom- 
plete; and  the  second,  in  a  plentiful 
supply  of  air,  the  combustion  being 
then  complete.  The  first  of  these  two 
gases  is  extremely  poisonous  and  its 
presence  is  best  detected  by  observing 
its  effect  on  caged  mice  or  birds.  The 
presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  detected 
by  the  dim  burning  of  the  lamps  or 
their  complete  extinction  when  more 
gas  is  present.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
pyrite  often  contained  in  coal  and 
which  takes  place  in  damp  or  wet 
places.  This  gas  is  also  extremely 
dangerous  and  its  presence  is  made 
knovsTi  by  its  smell. 

Question — As  a  mine  foreman,  what 
meaiis  woidd  you  adopt  in  gaseous 
mines  to  protect  the  workers? 

Answer— First,  the  mine  workings 
must  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
mine  must  be  examined  for  gas  and 
other  dangers,  each  morning,  before 
the  men  are  permitted  to  enter  for 
work.  Where  safety  lamps  are  re- 
quired, these  must  be  of  an  approved 
type  and  furnished  by  the  company. 
No  open  lights  must  then  be  permitted 
and  all  lamps  must  be  properly  cleaned, 
examined,  filled  and  lighted,  before  be- 
ing given  to  the  men,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  shift.  Where  blasting  is  per- 
formed in  the  mine,  competent  shot- 
firers  must  be  employed  and  all  holes 
examined,  charged  and  fired  that  are, 
in  their  opinion,  safe. 

Question— H^/iot  is  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  operating  a  mine  without  a 
certified  mine  foreman? 


Answer — The  law  provides  (Sec.  18) 
that  any  person  who  shall  act  as  mine 
foreman,  assistant  foreman  or  gas 
boss,  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
days,  without  being  a  holder  of  a  cer- 
tificate, under  the  act,  shall  be  fined 
$100  and  costs  and  imprisoned  not  less 
than  sixty  days,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Question — What  is  the  law  in  regard 
to  first-aid  equipment  in  tnines  of  this 
state? 

Answer  —  The  law  provides  (Chap. 
24,  Sec.  1)  that  every  operator  of  a 
coal  mine  shall  provide  and  keep,  in 
a  convenient  place  and  in  a  room  where 
the  things  shall  be  well  protected,  a 
suitable  stretcher,  bandages,  dressings 
and  medicines  for  giving  first-aid  to 
the  injured.  These  supplies  must  be 
the  same  or  equivalent  to  those  recom- 
mended by  the  First-Aid  Department 
of  the  American  Red-Cross  Society. 
The  act  further  provides  a  fine  of  from 
$25  to  $100  for  failure  to  comply  with 
this  requirement. 

Question — Hoiv  do  you  distinguish 
arterial  bleeding  from  venous  bleeding 
and  how  ivoidd  you  stop  each? 

Answer — The  blood  coming  from  an 
artery  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  while 
that  from  a  vein  is  darker,  owing  to 
the  absorption  of  the  impurities  from 
the  system.  In  either  case,  in  order  to 
stop  the  flow  from  the  wound,  a  band- 
age and  tourniquet  must  be  applied  in 
a  manner  to  press  hard  on  the  severed 
artery  or  vein,  near  the  wound  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  heart,  in  the  case  of 
an  artery;  or,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wound,  in  the  case  of  a  vein,  the 
flow  of  blood  being  from  the  heart  in 
the  first  instance  and  towai-d  the  heart 
in  the  second  instance. 

Question — (a)  How  would  you  pre- 
pare a  man  with  a  broken  thigh  for 
removal  from  the  mine?  (6)  How 
rvould  you  treat  a  man  for  an  electric 
shock? 

Answer — (a)  The  man  should  be  laid 
very  carefully  on  a  stretcher,  care  be- 
ing taken  not  to  irritate  the  wound 
and  cause  fresh  laceration  of  the  flesh 
by  the  broken  bones.  Having  adjusted 
the  limb  as  carefully  as  possible,  a 
long  splint  should  be  bound  to  the 
side  of  the  body  and  the  lower  limbs, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  move- 
ment of  the  broken  bones  as  much  as 
possible.  His  removal  from  the  mine 
must  then  be  performed  with  the  least 
possible  jar. 

(b)  Assuming  the  person  has  been 
removed  from  contact  with  the  live 
wire,  he  should  be  carried  at  once  to 
where  he  will  have  the  best  possible 
air.  If  unconscious,  artificial  respira- 
tion must  be  given,  in  an  effort  to  re- 
store breathing,  and  this  should  be 
continued  until  the  man  is  revived  or 
pronounced  dead  by  a  physician.  Spir- 
its of  ammonia  wafted  on  a  handker- 
chief will  assist  in  reviving  an  uncon- 
scious person,  who  should  be  kept 
warm  with  blankets.  The  limbs,  also, 
should  be  rubbed  toward  the  heart  to 
assist  in  restoring  circulation  in  the 
body. 


The  Weather  Vane  of  Industry 

News  Notes  Chronicling  the  Trend  of  In- 
dustrial Activities  on  Which  Depends  the 
Inunediate  and  Future  Market  for  Coal 


THAT  the  revival  in  business  is  getting  on  more  substantial 
grounds  is  indicated  by  figures  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  up  to  June  20.  Among  the  favorable  features,  the 
department  reports,  may  be  mentioned  the  continued  increase  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  now  operating  above  the  pre-war 
level ;  the  sustained  activity  in  the  building  industry,  which  continues 
to  make  new  high  records  each  month;  the  marked  increase  in  the 
production  of  automobiles  and  trucks;  the  lower  interest  rates  and 
increasing  demand  for  money;  the  increase  in  employment  and  the 
decline  in  business  failures.  The  stock  market  also  continues  active, 
with  further  increases  in  the  prices  of  all  classes  of  securities.  Even 
the  textile  industry,  which  has  been  somewhat  backward  in  recent 
months,  showed  greater  activity  in  May. 

Another  matter  of  importance  is  the  distinct  upward  trend  of  prices. 
This  was  more  marked  in  May  than  in  any  recent  month.  In  most 
instances  the  rise  has  not  been  great  but  it  indicates  a  much  firmer 
demand  than  has  heretofore  existed. 

Consumption  of  cotton  increased  in  May,  compared  with  the  low 
figures  in  April,  but  the  total  of  495,674  bales  is  still  below  the  con- 
sumption in  the  closing  months  of  1921  or  in  January  and  March  of 
the  present  year.  Exports  of  cotton  in  May  totaled  469,397  bales, 
compared  with  the  high  April  figure  of  612,659  bales;  however,  the 
present  figure  compares  favorably  with  other  months  of  this  year  and 
with  the  May  exports  of  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

Pig-iron  production  continued  to  increase  in  May,  with  a  total  of 
2,306,679  tons,  or  234,565  tons  more  than  in  April.  This  figure  is  still 
below  the  1913  monthly  average  but  it  is  the  largest  output  for  any 
month  since  January,  1921. 

The  production  of  steel  ingots  in  May,  computed  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  industi->%  amounted  to  3,099,155  tons,  or  about  300,000  tons  greater 
than  in  April.  Unfilled  orders  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  at  the 
end  of  May  totaled  5,254,228  tons,  or  157,000  tons  more  than  the  month 
before.  This  is  the  third  consecutive  month  in  which  unfilled  steel 
orders  have  increased  after  a  period  of  decline  lasting  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Sales  of  fabricated  structural  steel  amounted  to  146,900  tons  in  May, 
compared  to  165,900  in  April.  The  May  figure  was  still  in  excess  of 
any  other  recent  month.  The  number  of  locomotives  shipped  by  the 
principal  producers  showed  a  big  increase  in  May. 

The  prices  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  rose  in  May,  in  most  cases 
reaching  the  highest  point  in  more  than  a  year. 

Building  contracts  awarded  in  the  27  northeastern  states  totaled 
$362,590,000,  or  nearly  $10,000,000  greater  than  in  April.  The  square 
feet  of  floor  space  reported  amounted  to  59,639,000.  This  established 
new  high  records  for  the  industry,   both  in  value  and  in  volume. 

The  production  of  most  building  materials,  so  far  as  reported,  also 
increased  in  May.  This  was  particularly  true  of  cement,  the  May  out- 
put amounting  to  11,176,000  barrels  and  shipments  totaling  12,897,000 
barrels,  thus  establishing  new  high  records  in  this  industry. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months  there  was  a  substantial  decrease 
in  business  failures.  The  total  number  dropped  from  2,1G7  in  April 
to  1,960  in  May,  and  liabilities  fell  from  $73,059,000  to  $44,403,000. 
The  latter  figure  is  the  lowest  since  last  September. 


Steady   Gain   in   Automobile  Output 

A  very  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks  during  May  is  indicated 
by  figures  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  passenger  cars  in  May, 
so  far  reported,  amounted  to  231,- 
699,  compared  to  197,221  in  April. 
This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  18 
per  cent.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  following  table  represents  the 
production  of  identical  firms  for 
each  month: 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  TRUCK 

PRODUCTION 

1922                    Passenger  Cars  Tracks 

January 81,693  9,344 

February 109.170  1.3,121 

March 152,959  19,6S1 

April 197,221  22,227 

May    231,699  24,603 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  established  a 
nevp  monthly  record  in  May  with  the 
production  of  144,469  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors  in  all  the  plants,  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  Ford  company 
officials  said  that  while  they  have 
no  means  of  computing  exactly 
what  the  June  production  will  be, 
they  are  confident  it  will  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  May  output. 

Illinois  Plow  Industry  Improves 

The  plow  industry  of  Illinois  is 
improving  so  rapidly  that  the  labor 
force  employed  had  to  be  increased 
10  per  cent  in  May  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  demand,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  announces.  In 
the  980  manufacturing  plants  re- 
porting, an  increase  in  the  working 
force  of  25,000  for  May  over  April 
is  shown. 

Youngstown   Steel   Plants   Busy 

With  automobile  makers  and 
other  factories  clamoring  for  sheet 
steel  that  branch  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  Youngstown  district 
last  week  began  a  schedule  of  oper- 
ations more  nearly  approaching  100 
per  cent  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war  boom.  Of  eight  mills  sched- 
uled to  resume  last  week  seven 
were  able  to  get  enough  skilled  la- 
bor. The  addition  leaves  only  three 
mills  of  the  113  in  the  district  idle. 

Wabash  Orders  Equipment 

The  Wabash  Railway  Co.  has 
placed  orders  for  $7,000,000  worth  of 
freight  and  passenger  equipment  for 
early  delivery,  to  consist  of  1,500 
automobile  box  cars  equally  divided 
between  the  Pullman  Company  and 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.; 
750  steel  hopper  car  bodies  ordered 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co., 
and  2,050  composite  coal  car  bodies 
ordered  from  the  General  American 
Tank  Car  Corporation.  Announce- 
ment also  is  made  that  the  American 
Refrigerator  Transportation  Co.  has 
ordered  2,000  refrigerator  cars  to 
cost  approximately  $5,000,000  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
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A,  G.  Gutheim  Leaves  Railway  Association 
To  Take  Up  Practice  of  Law 

AUGUST  G.  GUTHEIM,  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  American  Railway  Association's  car  service  division 
and  previously  with  the  car  service  section  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  in  Washington,  severs  his  connection  with 
the  A.  R.  A.  on  July  1,  1922.  He  will  enter  upon  a  general 
practice  of  the  law  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Gutheim  entered  the  employ  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  1908  as  examiner  of  accounts,  having 
previously  practiced  law  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  having 
served  the  government  also  as  a  special  agent  in  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  since  superseded  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. During  his  ten  years'  connection  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Mr.  Gutheim  served  succes- 
sively as  examiner  of  accounts,  special  agent,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry,  examiner  and  attorney 
examiner. 

Immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  World  War,  Mr.  Gutheim  took  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  in  car-shortage  matters,  acting  in  that 
capacity  throughout  the  balance  of  1917,  and  working  also 


as  the  Commission's  representative  on  the  carriers'  com- 
mission on  car  service  then  sitting  in  Washington  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Railroad  War  Board.  From  this  work  he 
passed  to  the  Railroad  Administration  immediately  upon  its 
creation,  remaining  with  that  organization  throughout  its 
existence  and  upon  the  recommencement  of  corporate  con- 
trol of  the  carriers  becoming  manager  of  public  relations  of 
the  car  service  division  of  the  American  Railway  Associa-- 
tion. 

Freight  Loadings  Near  Record  for  Year; 
Coal  Movement  Largest  Since  Strike 

LOADING  of  revenue  freight  during  the  week  ended  June 
.'lO  totaled  846,002  cars,  compared  with  750,64.5  cars 
during  the  previous  week,  or  an  increase  of  95,357  cars. 
This  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  previous 
week  included  the  Memorial  Day  holiday.  There  was  an 
increase,  however,  of  24,871  cars  compared  with  the  week 
before  the  holiday.  The  loading  for  the  week  of  June  10 
also  came  within  33  cars  of  the  largest  loading  for  any 
week  this  year  preceding  the  coal  strike.  Compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  last  year,  there  was  an  increase 
of  58,719  cars,  but  compared  with  the  corresponding  week 
in  1920,  the  total  for  the  week  of  June  10  represented  a 
decrease  of  84,974  cars. 

Coal    loadings,    which    totaled    94,824   cars,    were    larger 
than  for  any  previous  week  during  the  strike,  but   repre- 


sented a   decrease  of   67,074  cars  compared  with   the  cor- 
responding week  in  1921. 

On  June  8  there  were  465,837  freight  cars  idle  because 
of  business  conditions,  compared  with  480,266  on  May  31, 
or  a  decrease  of  14,429  cars.  Surplus  coal  cars  numbered 
180,831,  a  reduction  since  May  31  of  14,608.  A  decrease 
of  876  was  reported  in  the  number  of  surplus  coke  cars 
within  approximately  a  week,  the  total  being  4,899. 


Washington  Officials  See  Evidences  of 
Union  Weakness  in  Illinois  Massacre 

By  Paul  Wooton 

Washington  Correspondent  o£  Coal  Age 

A  MARKED  increase  in  production  and  the  rioting  in 
Illinois  were  the  features  of  the  coal  strike  last  week 
to  which  most  significance  was  attached  in  Washington. 
The  troubles  in  Illinois  came  in  for  extended  consideration 
at  the  Cabinet  meeting  June  23.  As  an  outgrowth  of  that 
discussion,  Labor  Secretary  Davis  issued  the  following 
statement: 

"The  Department  of  Labor  deeply  deplores  the  violence 
which  has  resulted  in  loss  of  life  in  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois. 
American  workmen  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  over 
the  relations  between  the  mine  worker  and  the  mine  oper- 
ator have  been  killed  and  injured.  Those  who  are  guilty  of 
this  crime  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law. 

"One  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  this  deplorable  occur- 
ence is  that  the  death  of  these  men  accomplishes  nothing 
in  the  direction  of  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Surely,  those 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  this  strike,  both  among 
the  workers  and  among  the  employers,  should  consider  the 
fate  of  these  workmen.  Surely,  no  better  argument  could 
be  advanced  for  the  settlement  of  these  disputes  around  the 
conference  table  than  the  dead  bodies  of  a  score  or  more 
of  American  workmen  who  met  a  futile  death  in  this  out- 
break. Surely,  in  this  civilized  age  matters  of  dispute  be- 
tween men  in  industry  can  be  adjusted  without  resort  to 
bloodshed." 

Some  are  inclined  to  attribute  no  small  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Illinois  trouble  to  John  L.  Lewis,  who 
telegraphed  to  oflncials  of  the  local  union  that  the  men 
engaged  in  the  stripping  operation  should  be  treated  as 
common  strike  breakers. 

Officials  who  have  followed  many  strikes  see  evidences  of 
union  weakness  in  these  disorders.  Such  acts  usually  are 
committed  only  when  the  strain  is  becoming  unbearable.  It 
is  held  to  indicate  that  the  strikers  are  becoming  nervous 
and  jumpy  and  are  no  longer  able  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  limitations  of  an  economic  struggle. 

Secretary  Hoover  announces  that  operators  in  western 
Kentucky  continue  obdurate  in  their  refusal  to  co-operate 
with  the  government  in  the  effort  to  prevent  a  runaway 
market.  He  also  announces  that  surveys  of  the  coal  stocks 
and  requirements  of  the  metallurgical  industries  are  in 
progress  and  within  a  short  time  a  much  more  definite  idea 
will  be  had  as  to  the  country's  ability  to  continue  to  with- 
stand the  strike. 

The  threats  of  a  railroad  strike  are  having  little  influence 
on  the  buying  of  coal,  it  is  believed.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  against  there  being  a  rail- 
road strike. 

Parson  Convicted  of  Murder  in  Connection 
With  Logan  County  March 

THE  Rev.  J.  E.  Wilburn,  charged  with  fatally  shooting 
a  Logan  County  (W.  Va.)  deputy  sheriff  in  the  armed 
march  of  miners  last  August  during  the  disturbance  in 
that  coal  field  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree  by  a  jui-y  Friday  evening  June  23,  in  the  Jefferson 
County  Court,  sitting  at  Charles  Town.  This  is  the  second 
trial  held  in  connection  with  the  West  Virginia  mine  war 
of  last  summer. 
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Coroner's  Jury  Lays  Deaths  of  Strike  Breakers  in 
Herrin  Massacre  to  Acts  of  Company  Officials 


MANY  of  the  essential  facts  with  respect  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  score  of  miners  at  the  strip  pit  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Coal  Co.  near  Herrin,  Williamson 
County,  111.,  by  striking  union  miners  and  sympathizers 
may  never  be  known.  The  operators  of  this  mine,  a  steam- 
shovel  pit,  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  load  out  coal, 
previously  uncovered,  with  labor  not  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  They  had  armed  guards  furnished 
by  an  agency  in  Chicago  and  workers  who  were  members 
of  the  Steam  Shovelmen's  Union.  The  force  at  the  mine 
included,  besides  the  guards  and  steam-shovel  workers,  a 
crew  of  cooks  and  other  helpers  that  made  the  outfit  self- 
contained. 

The  disturbance  began  Wednesday  morning,  June  21. 
State  Senator  Sneed,  a  union  coal  miner,  wired  John  Lewis: 

"Is  there  an  agreement  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  that  the  Steam  Shovelmen's  Union  has  the  right  to 
man  shovels,  strip  and  load  coal  ?  Some  men  here  claim 
they  have  jurisdiction  granted  by  the  mining  department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  J.  W.  Tracy,  of 
Chicago,  district  representative  of  the  Steam  Shovelmen's 
Union,  is  furnishing  men  to  load  coal  in  this  district.  We 
do  not  believe  such  an  agreement  exists.  Wire  answer  after 
investigation  if  agreement  exists  and  have  the  proper 
authorities  stop  the  steam  shovelmen  scabbing  on  union 
coal   miners." 

Lewis  Advises  Treatment  as  Outlaws 

Lewis'  reply,  which  follows,  was  posted  about  the  town 
on  Wednesday: 

"In  reply  to  your  wire  of  the  18th,  the  Steam  Shovelmen's 
Union  was  suspended  from  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  some  years  ago.  It  was  also  ordered 
suspended  from  the  mining  department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention. 

"We  now  find  that  this  outlaw  organization  is  permitting 
its  membership  to  act  as  strikebreakers  in  strip  mines  in 
Ohio. 

"This  organization  is  furnishing  steam-shovel  engineers 
to  work  under  armed  guard  with  strikebreakers. 

"It  is  not  true  that  any  agreement  exists  by  and  between 
this  organization  and  the  mining  department  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  permitting  it 
to  work  under   such   circumstances. 

"Two  of  our  representatives  have  taken  this  question  up 
with  officers  of  the  Steam  Shovelmen's  Union  and  have 
failed  to  secure  any  satisfaction. 

"Representatives  of  our  organization  are  justified  in 
treating  this  crowd  as  an  outlaw  organization  and  in  view- 
ing its  members  in  the  same  light  as  they  would  view  any 
other  common  strikebreakers." 

According  to  press  reports  of  the  findings  of  the  coroner's 
jury  on  Sunday,  June  25,  two  union  miners  were  killed  on 
Wednesday  night,  June  21,  when  "they  visited  the  mine  to 
make  an  investigation  on  behalf  of  the  union."  Whether 
these  men  were  killed  in  the  battle  that  raged  all  of  Wednes- 
day night,  or  prior  to  the  open  warfare,  is  not  disclosed. 
There  was  an  all-night  fusillade  fired  on  the  workers  be- 
sieged in  coal  cars  and  behind  piles  of  coal  and  dirt,  in  part 
at  least  cut  off  from  food  and  water.  None  of  the  besieged 
were  killed  in  this  attack  and  while  exchanging  shots  with 
the  strikers.  During  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening 
(the  wires  were  cut  that  evening)  the  superintendent  of  the 
strip  mine,  McDowell,  was  in  telephone  communication  with 
his  principals  in  Chicago  and  with  Colonel  Hunter  of  the 
state  militia,  who  appears  to  have  been  at  Marion. 

Mr.  Lester,  the  operator  of  the  property,  was  unable  to 
interest  the  Governor  or  other  high  officials  of  the  state 
or  the  state  militia  in  sending  help  to  the  besieged  men, 
although,  according  to  his  statements,  he  made  many  efforts 
by  telephone  in  that  direction.  No  help  was  sent,  each 
state  official  who  could  act  now  saying  that  he  depended  on 


the  word  of  Sheriff  Thaxton  that  there  would  be  no  trouble, 
that  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand.  Thaxton  it  was 
who  was  "called  to  Carbondale  on  urgent  business"  when 
the  fight  began.  He  is  a  union  miner  and  running  for 
election  to  a  higher  county  office. 

Some  time  Thursday  morning  the  workers  in  the  pit 
hoisted  a  white  flag  and  surrendered.  Up  to  this  point 
it  had  been  industrial  warfare,  honest  fighting  with  two 
casualties,  both  on  the  attacking  side — a  mob,  variously  re- 
ported at  from  1,000  to  5,000  strikers  against  not  more 
than  50  strikebreakers. 

After  the  surrender,  however,  it  was  no  longer  honorable 
warfare,  if  such  thei'e  be,  but  wanton  massacre.  Disarmed 
and  tied  in  bunches  the  strikebreakers  were  marched  down 
the  road  and  killed  in  cold  blood.  Shot,  stabbed,  clubbed 
and  hanged,  they  were  treated  as  "common  strikebreakers." 
The  bodies  of  19  of  their  number  were  collected,  and  num- 
erous wounded  were  taken  to  Herrin.  There  are  many 
yet  unaccounted  for  who  either  escaped  or  whose  bodies 
have  not  been  found. 

After  the  massacre,  the  Governor,  Len  Small,  who  had 
been  attending  his  trial  at  Waukegan,  for  misusing  State 
funds,  mobilized  a  regiment  of  militia  in  Chicago,  but  left 
them  there. 

On  Thursday,  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association 
wired   Frank  Farrington  as   follows: 

"Word  comes  to  us  that  automobile  loads  of  men  are 
going  from  mine  to  mine  in  Southern  Illinois  and  notifying 
company  men  and  mine  bosses  who  are  in  charge  of  prop- 
erties that  they  must  stop  work  in  forty-eight  hours.  We 
are  notifying  the  Governor  and  shall  direct  individual  com- 
panies to  give  similar  notification  to  the  sheriffs  in  the 
several  counties  with  respect  to  these  threats.  Mean- 
while we  are  anxious  to  know  what  you  as  the  executive 
head  of  the  miners'  organization  in  this  state  can  and  will 
do  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  recurrence  of  such 
demonstration  as  occurred  yesterday  at  the  mine  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Coal  Co.  Illinois  operators  are  shocked 
at  such  an  occurrence  following  twenty-five  years  of  joint 
collective  bargaining  with  the  miners  in  Illinois." 

A  similar  wire  was  sent  to  the  Governor.  At  the  same 
time  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  operators' 
associations,  issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  miners'  riot  of  yesterday  at  the  steam-shovel  mine 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Co.  may  possibly  center  the 
thought  of  the  public  on  the  fact  that  there  does  exist  an 
absolute  monopoly  in  coal-mine  labor  in  this  state. 

"The  mine  in  question  is  a  so-called  strip  or  steam-shovel 


THE  RUINS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  STEAM  SHOVELS 
Destruction  caused  by  a  bomb  said  to  have  been  placed  by  the 
strikers     during     the     Williamson     County     massacre,     m     which 
twentv-one  strike  breakers  are  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
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WRECKED  SLEEPING  CARS 
Showing  the  twisted  metal  work  of  the  cars  ir 
nion  workers  lived   at  the  mine  at  Herrin.   111. 


vhich  the  non- 


mine  in  which  the  overlying  earth  is  removed  by  large  re- 
volving steam  shovels.  The  coal  thus  uncovered  is  then 
loaded  directly  into  mine  cars. 

"Certificated  miners  are  not  in  consequence  required  at 
such  mines.  The  operation  of  the  steam  shovels  is  done  by 
members  of  the  Steam  Shovelers'  Union,  such  additional 
men  as  are  required  for  loading  the  coal,  where  it  is  handled 
by  hand,  being  only  common  unskilled  manual  laborers  such 
as  might  work  on  the  highways  or  in  the  fields,  or  anywhere 
else. 

"Regardless  of  these  conditions  and  of  the  further  fact 
that  the  owners  of  this  property  have  repeatedly  asked  the 
appropriate  authorities  for  protection  of  their  plant  and 
were  finally  compelled  to  provide  their  own  guards,  the 
existing  labor  monopoly  in  the  state,  represented  by  the 
organized  miners,  assaulted  the  plant  and  its  workmen  and 
as  a  result  several  men  have  been  killed. 

"A  shaft  or  slope  mine — one  where  men  have  to  be  car- 
ried underground  to  work — requires  under  our  state  law 
that  men  so  employed  must  have  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency. The  issue  of  these  certificates  is  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  As  a  result  no  shaft 
mine  in  the  State  of  Illinois  can  even  start  to  work.  If 
men  were  imported  from  another  state,  even  though  they 
were  skilled  and  earned  a  certificate  or  other  evidence  of 
having  worked  in  mines  elsewhere,  they  would  none  the 
less  have  to  submit  to  an  examination  by  the  Miners'  Ex- 
amining Board,  regarding  whose  qualifications  the  state 
code  reads  as  follows: 

"  'No  person  shall  be  appointed  such  miners'  examining 
commissioner  who  has  not  had  at  least  five  years'  practical  , 
and  continuous  experience  as  a  coal  miner  and  who  has  not 
been  actually  engaged  in  coal  mining  as  a  miner  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  continuously  for  twelve  months  next  pre- 
ceding his  appointment.     .     .     .' 

"There  is  in  consequence  no  chance  of  any  member  of 
this  board  being  other  than  a  union  miner. 

"Illinois  mines  are  today  idle  because  Illinois  miners  will 
not  agree  to  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  new  working  agreement  and  scale  of  wages.  Repeated 
requests  have  been  made  by  the  operators  for  such  con- 
ference. The  published  demands  of  the  miners  which  they 
insist  must  be  granted  before  they  will  return  to  work 
would  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  at  mines  by  about 
$1  per  ton.  The  Illinois  coal  operators  believe  that  mine 
wages  should  be  reduced  to  an  extent  that  would  permit 
of  the  reduction  in  previous  cost  of  coal  by  approximately 
$1  per  ton.  Even  such  a  decrease  in  the  rates  of  pay  which 
would  permit  such  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  coal  at  the 
mines  would  still  enable  the  miners  to  earn  in  their  ad- 
mittedly shorter  work  year  as  much  or  more  than  is 
earned  by  workmen  in  other  industries." 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  reads: 

"We,  the  jury,  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  deaths  of 


decedents  were  due  to  acts  direct  and  indirect  of  officials 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Co. 

"We  recommend  that  an  investigation  be  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  blame  personally  on  individuals 
responsible." 

The  only  man  named  in  the  verdict  is  a  dead  man,  Mc- 
Dowell, the  superintendent,  who  is  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  a  union  miner.  The  others  came  to  their  death  at 
the  hands  of  parties  unknown.  A  sample  of  the  testimony, 
taken  from  a  press  report,  is  as  follows: 

"You  don't  kncyw  who  did  the  shooting,  do  you?"  asked 
Coroner  William  A.  McGowan. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  witness,  a  Marion  policeman;  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  it."  That  was  the  substance  of 
his  testimony  and  of  those  who  followed  him. 

April  Smokeless  Output  Recedes  538,610 
Tons  from  Total  for  March 

PRODUCTION  of  West  Virginia  smokeless  coals  during 
April,  1922,  totaled  2,860,961  net  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,978,153  in  April  last  year,  an  increase  of  882,808  tons,  but 
a  decline  of  538,610  tons  when  compared  with  the  output  for 
March,  1922.  April  production  was  handled  as  follows: 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  2,061,410  tons;  Virginian  Ry. 
517,561  tons,  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  281,990. 

APRIL  OUTPUT  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  SMOKELESS  COALS 

In  Net  Tons                             1922  1922 

District                                                        1922               192)  Decrease  Increa.se 

Pocahontas 1,658,475  798,295  860.180 

WindingGulf 637,490  522.183  115,307 

NewRiver 162,061  431,550  269,489     

TugRiver 402,935  226,125  176,810 


2,860,961     1,978,153      269,489     1,152,297 


Total,  .\pril 

Total,March 3,399,571     1,710,151      

Total  coal  shipments,  in  net  tons,  made  by  these  three 
railroads  during  April,  with  comparative  March  figures  are 
as  follows,  by  districts: 


Pocahontas, 
Tug  River. . . 
Thacker 


Logan. 
New  R 
Windii 


NORFOLK  &  WESTERN  RY. 
March  April 

1,594,250 


1,658,475 
402,935 
491,500 


March 
158.875 
163.335 


April 
169,140 
115,430 


Total 2,860,065     2.837.480 


CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY. 
1,351,840     1,278,470         Coal  River 
121,180         Kentuckv... 
160.810 

29.010  Total 2,704,240 


513,910 
166.580 
128,930 


VIRGINIAN  RY. 
476.680         High  Volatile 


705,993        527,302 


Navy  Fuel  Allowance  Cut  to  $16,000,000 

IN  the  naval  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  Congress  limits  the  fuel  appropriation 
for  the  navy  to  $16,000,000,  notwithstanding  requests 
backed  personally  by  Secretary  Denby  that  $19,894,000  be 
given.  Since  the  war  Congress  has  been  trying  to  reduce 
the  fuel  expenditures  of  the  naval  establishments.  The 
1921  appropriations  amounted  to  $33,000,000  and  those 
for  1922  amounted  to  $23,782,685.  The  estimate  for  next 
year  calls  for  533,119  tons  of  coal,  5,866,999  ban-els  of 
fuel  oil,  including  Diesel  engine  oil  for  submarines,  and 
4,074,462  gallons  of  gasoline. 

Secretary  Denby  told  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  in  order  to  meet  the  reduced  fuel  appropria- 
tions the  navy  is  curtailing  fuel  expenditures  and  exer- 
cising rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel.  Ships  have  been 
placed  on  short  fuel  allowances,  full  steaming  trials  have 
been  postponed,  ships  are  forbidden  to  move  except  for 
urgent  reasons  and  many  ships  have  been  placed  out  of 
commission.  Some  ships  are  operated  only  eight  hours 
a  month.  The  Secretary  pointed  out,  however,  that  steam- 
ing exercises  and  full-power  trials  must  be  held  in  order  to 
test  the  motive  power  of  ships  and  to  train  engineer  forces 
in  operating  at  high  speeds  and  in  the  use  of  forced  draft. 
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Twelfth  Week  of  the  Coal  Strike 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


THE  twelfth  week  of  the  strike  saw  no  definite  breaks 
in  the  ranks  of  either  the  miners  or  operators.  The 
miners  lost  much  prestige  and  gained  in  ill  repute 
through  the  Herrin  massacre,  universally  condemned  as  a 
blot  on  union  labor. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  week  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  a  possible  settlement  was  John  Lewis'  visit  to 
Washington  and  his  talk  with  President  Harding.  Various 
estimates  are  placed  on  the  possible  outcome  of  the  exchange 
of  views  doubtless  held,  but  the  most  sanguine  can  trace 
no  sign  of  relenting  in  Mr.  Lewis'  formal  statement  issued 
after  the  event.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  anthracite 
situation  was  discussed. 

A.  M.  Ogle,  president  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
and  John  Lewis  have  been  exchanging  compliments  through 
the  press.  Mr.  Ogle  on  June  24  issued  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  Herrin  mine  massacre,  saying  "no  words 
of  condemnation  are  strong  enough  to  characterize  prop- 
erly the  Illinois  mine  outrage.  .  .  .  The  pitiful  part  of 
it  all  is  that  this  would  never  have  happened  but  for  the 
blindly  stubborn  attitude  of  the  International  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  refusing  to  accept  the  offers  of 
the  operators  in  the  several  states  and  districts  to  meet 
and  negotiate  wage  contracts." 

To  this  John  Lewis  retorted  that,  knowing  Mi'.  Ogle  and 
something  of  his  connections,  "I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
should  make  such  a  false  and  vicious  statement."  Mr. 
Lewis  then  went  over  the  old  familiar  ground  of  the 
^'broken  contract,"  charged  Mr.  Ogle  with  "doing  all  in  his 
power  to  avoid  a  settlement  and  prolong  the  strike  of  union 
miners.  .  .  .  These  non-union  coal  companies  ai'e  goug- 
ing ten  million  dollars  a  week  out  of  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
.coal-consuming  public  right  now." 

Mr.  Ogle  replied:  "There  can  be  no  profit  to  the  public 
in  taking  time  now  to  refute  the  many  serious  inaccuracies 
of  Mr.  Lewis's  latest  statement.  If  the  public  is  being 
gouged,  as  he  claims,  the  one  means  of  relief  is  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  from  union  mines,  and  the  application  of 
this  relief  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  International 
officers  of  the  mine|  workers.  Let  them  permit  the  idle 
miners  and  their  district  officers  meet  and  negotiate 
agreements  in  the  various  districts." 

The  southern  Illinois  massacre  is  noted  in  many  quarters 
as  evidence  of  the  wearing  down  of  the  miners'  resistance 
and  the  inability  of  the  leaders  to  hold  them  within  bounds. 
On  Sunday  Frank  Farrington  issued  an  appeal  to  all  the 
locals  in  Illinois  pointing  out  that  violence  cannot  possibly 
help  the  union  cause  and  that  already  "we  are  in  disre- 
pute in  the  public  mind  and  threatened  with  litigation  which 
may  cripple  the  union  for  years  to  come,  if,  indeed,  the 
weight  of  it  does  not  sink  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America." 

Production  and  prices  continue  upward  with  the  crisis 
predicted  for  early  in  July.  The  deadlock  in  anthracite 
still  continues,  but  there  are  certain  signs  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  miners  indicating  that  they  may  even  yet 
agree  to  some  form  of  arbitration  other  than  on  the  basis 
of  an  upward  adjustment  only  of  their  wages. 


Former  Union  Official  Says  Strike  Is  Lost 

THE  outstanding  development  in  the  coal-strike  situation 
in  the  Connellsville  region  last  week  was  the  open  letter 
of  William  Herron,  former  president  of  the  Edenborn  Local 
of  the  Mine  Workers,  addressed  to  striking  miners.  In  his 
letter  he  says  "there  is  no  chance  to  win"  and  challenges 
organizers  to  a  public  debate  on  the  question.  Herron 
claims  credit  for  having  brought  the  union  to  the  Connells- 
ville region,  declaring  that  he  worked  quietly  from  last 
September,  but  now  he  says  he  appreciates  that  the  strike 
has  been  lost  and  wants  to  make  amends.  Herron  accom- 
panied his  letter  with  a  detailed  report  of  operating  con- 


ditions  throughout   the   region   which  he  said  he   compiled 
by   personal   visits. 

Late  reports  indicate  that  the  gain  in  working  forces  and 
output  continues.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  shows  an  in- 
crease of  about  15  per  cent  during  the  past  week  at  its 
operations  as  a  whole.  The  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  made 
a  gain  of  about  10  per  cent.  The  American  Coke  Corpora- 
tion now  has  71  miners  at  work  at  the  Orient  and  Martin 
mines,  which  started  last  week.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  has  increased  about  10  per  cent  at  the  Bowood  mine.  The 
Consolidated  Coke  Co.  increased  about  40  per  cent  in  the 
past  week  as  a  whole.  Most  other  companies  that  have  been 
opei-ating  have  made  more  or  less  gains  and  a  number  of 
small  operations  that  have  been  idle  for  months  are  getting 
started. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Mines  Resume; 
Strikers  Attack  Non-Union  Men;  2  Dead 

OPERATORS  in  the  northem  part  of  West  Virginia  are 
becoming  more  and  more  determined  to  resume  oper- 
ations without  regard  to  whether  there  is  any  agreement  or 
not  and  the  fact  that  177  mines  were  able  to  resume  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  is  strengthening  the  determination 
of  the  operators  to  go  ahead  without  waiting  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  strike.  Striking  miners  in  Harrison  County  on 
June  23  attacked  between  Clarksburg  and  Reynoldsville  an 
interurban  car  filled  with  non-union  miners  and  officers  of 
the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  and  under  guard  of  deputy  sheriffs. 
Two  strikers  were  killed,  shots  ringing  out  in  the  midst  of 
the  free-for-all  fight. 


Baxter  and  Delaney  Censured  for  Assent 
To  Wage  Reduction  in  Nova  Scotia 

BY  A  vote  of  88  to  24,  the  delegates  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Maritime  district  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  held  at  Truro,  censured  President  Baxter,  Vice- 
President  Delaney  and  Board  Members  McPhee  and  Mc- 
Cormack  for  agreeing  to  the  reduction  in  wages  proposed 
by  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation. 

These  four  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  met  in  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  the  company  at  Montreal  shortly 
before  the  Scott  conciliation  board  was  appointed  to  adjust 
the  differences  between  the  company  and  miners  over  the 
cut  in  wages.  At  this  conference  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  wages.  Secretary  J.  B.  McLachlan 
led  the  fight  to  censure  the  four  officials  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention.  It  was  sought  to  table  the  resolution,  but  this 
failed  and  the  motion  went  before  the  delegates  and  was 
supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Each  of  the  four  officials  spoke  in  his  defence,  stating 
they  assumed  full  responsibility  for  their  action  at  the 
Montreal  conference.  Each  said  it  was  a  case  of  either 
accepting  the  wage  cut  or  the  mines  would  be  closed  utterly, 
or  in  the  event  of  a  strike  strike  breakers  would  be  brought 
to  the  mines,  and  in  view  of  existing  industrial  conditions 
the  company  would  have  little  difficulty  in  working  the 
mines,  labor  being  abundant. 

President  Baxter  and  Vice-President  Delaney  said  it  was 
not  honorable  to  strike  on  the  job,  as  advocated  by  Secre- 
tary McLachlan.  This  method  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  U.  M.  W.  While  the  vote  was  being  taken 
President  Baxter  vacated  the  chair.  After  the  vote  was 
taken  he  resumed  the  chair,  making  no  comment  whatever. 

The  next  motion  was  a  demand  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment lend  $15,000,000  to  the  Russian  Soviet  Government, 
and  this  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Secretary 
McLachlan  led  the  fight  for  this  resolution  also  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  McLachlan  dominated  the  convention. 
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Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Rules  That 
Anthracite  Tax  Is  Constitutional 

THE  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  on  June  24  declared 
constitutional  the  legislative  act  of  1921  placing  a  tax 
on  anthracite  coal  of  11  per  cent  of  its  value  at  the  mines. 
The  act  is  intended  to  bring  to  the  state  an  annual  revenue 
of  about  $7,500,000. 

The  opinion  affirms  the  decision  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Court  at  Harrisbui-g,  which  declared  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal  were  different  commodities  and  that  the  act 
taxing  anthracite  alone  was  constitutional. 

Roland  C.  Heisler,  a  shareholder  in  the  Thomas  Colliery 
Co.,  who  brought  the  original  suit,  contended  that  to  tax 
anthracite  and  not  bituminous  was  discriminatory  because 
they  came  in  competition  with  each  other.  The  tax  law 
went  into  effect  July  1,  last. 


dishing  Resigns  Managing  Directorship  of 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 

GEORGE  H.  GUSHING  has  resigned  as  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association.  He 
submitted  his  resignation  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  on  June  22,  1922. 
It  is  reported  that  his  resignation  was  accepted  only  after 
half  a  day  of  discussion  by  the  executive  committee.  It  is 
understood  that  the  association  will  maintain  the  Wash- 
ington office  and  that  Mr.  Cochran,  traffic  expert  for  the 
association,  will  continue  in  office,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington.  No  change  in  policy  has  been  announced  by 
the  assocation  as  the  result  of  this  action.  In  a  statement 
given  out  after  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee, 
Mr.  Cushing  said: 

"I  suspended  my  editorial  work,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  your  board  of  directors,  in  order  to  undertake  one 
particular  task  which  you  desired  done — to  establish  in  the 
public  mind  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  wholesaler  to  the  community.  The  progress  made 
is  gratifying  even  though  the  whole  task  is  by  no  means 
finished. 

"Soon  after  moving  to  Washington,  I  realized  that  only 
the  richer  and  more  powerful  associations  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  Washington  representation  on  the  scale  on  which 
yours  has  been  maintained.  Had  it  not  been  for  matters 
then  pressing  for  attention  I  would  have  taken  this  action 
a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago.  I  now  feel  that  you  can 
afford  to  function  on  a  less  expensive  plan. 

"I  can,  personally,  no  longer  afford  to  abandon  my  own 
profession  or  depend  upon  the  support  of  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. I  ask,  therefore,  that  my  resignation  be  accepted. 
In  doing  so,  I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  convey  to  the  members 
my  hearty  appreciation  of  their  cordial  support  through 
three  and  a  half  years  and  to  say  to  them  that  I  am  always 
at  the  sei-vice  of  the  association.  I  wish  it  might  be  con- 
veyed to  the  members  also  that  my  firm  conviction  is  that 
while  the  same  work  will  be  done  with  less  expense  in 
future,  it  will  not  suffer  in  effectiveness  on  that  account." 

The  executive  committee,  upon  accepting  Mr.  Cushing's 
resignation,  adopted  the  following  memorial: 

"We  are  forced  to  recognize  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning 
of  George  H.  Cushing  in  presenting  his  resignation.  We 
recognize  the  accuracy  of  his  analyses  of  the  situation — 
that  we  cannot  indefinitely  continue  the  Washington  office 
on  the  present  scale  of  expense.  We  are  forced  to  recognize 
also  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  ask  him  longer  to  absent 
himself  from  his  chosen  vocation. 

"We  therefore  consent  reluctantly  to  the  severance  of  our 
relations.  In  doing  so,  we  wish  to  say  to  his  friends  and  to 
our  fi'iends  that: 

"First — In  dealing  with  the  public,  he  has  lived  true  to 
the  best  traditions  of  his  profession  and  has  won  fi-iends 
steadily  for  the  industry  he  represented. 

"Second — In  dea'ing  with  the  public  officials  he  has  shown 
a  steadfastness  of  courage,  mixed  with  a  proper  degree  of 
diplomacy,  which  has  advanced  his  cause  by  compelling 
respect  for  it. 


"Third — In  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  wishes  of  the 
executive  committee,  he  has  displayed  great  energy,  initi- 
ative and  resourcefulness. 

"Fourth — We  desire  to  record  our  appreciation  of  his 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  this  association  and  to  express  our 
thanks  for  his  assurance  of  his  future  co-operation  and 
support. 

"Fifth — We  wish  to  assure  him  in  turn  of  our  sincere 
hope  for  him  that  he  may  enjoy  unlimited  success  in  his 
future  .work." 

April  Coal  Consumption  by  Roads  Less  Than 
Last  Year;  4  Months  Total  Lower 

CLASS  1  railroads  consumed  7,606,931  net  tons  of  coal  in 
April,  as  compared  with  7,772,171  tons  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  last  year,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
covering  181  freight  roads  and  178  passenger  roads,  and 
including  the  equivalent  coal  tonnage  for  all  consumed. 
April  shows  a  falling  off  in  railroad  fuel  consumption  aa 
compared  with  March,  1922  (9,293,029  tons),  and  March, 
1921  (8,470,575  tons).  Coal-consumption  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1922  amounted  to  26,749,260  net  tons,  slightly  less  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  when  26,969,315 
tons  was  consumed.  During  the  four  months  ended  April 
30,  1922,  these  railroads  consumed  34,386,114  tons  as  com- 
pared with  34,762,917  tons  in  the  corre?ponding  period  of 
1921.  

Railroads'  Coal  Stocks  Shrink  from  94  to 
75  Days'  Supply  in  a  Month 

RAILROADS  in  the  United  States  had  on  June  1  in  stock- 
piles or  in  cars  10,847,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  ac- 
cording to  a  report  just  issued  by  the  American  Railway 
Association.  The  average  daily  consumption  for  the  month 
of  May  by  carriers  of  this  coal  approximated  284,000  tons, 
of  which  145,000  tons  per  day,  on  average,  was  being  taken 
from  stock  on  hand. 

Based  upon  the  total  average  daily  consumption,  includ- 
ing the  product  of  operating  mines,  the  carriers'  position 
showed  that  they  had  on  hand  on  May  1  94  days'  supply  and 
oil  June  1  75  days'  supply,  on  the  average. 

The  following  statements  showing  the  information  on  the 
carriers  as  a  whole  are  self  explanatory: 

Consumed 
From  CurrtDt  Co.'^l 
Month  Total  Consumption  Received  Con=;umed  from  Stock 

April 8,50,000  3,550,000  4.800,000 

May 8,520,000  ■), 320,000  4,200,000 

Stocks  Total  Daily  Daily  Average  Days  Supply 

On                    .Average  Consumption  On  Hand 

Day                        Hand  Consumption  From  Stock  (*) 

April  1 19,843,833  271,000  

May  1 15,052,268              278,000  160.000  94 

June  1 10,846,567              284,000  145.000  75 

(*)  Based  only  upon  that  portion  beine:  actually  taken  from  stock  piles  at  th* 
rate  established  during  April  and  May  respectively. 


Conciliation  Board  Recommends  \^  age  Cut 
Of  30  Per  Cent  in  Southern  Alberta 

THE  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  in  the  wage  dispute  between  the  Western 
Canada  Coal  Operators'  Association  ami  the  miners  of 
southern  Alberta  have  been  made  public.  The  majority 
report,  signed  by  W.  E.  Knowles,  of  Moose  Jaw.  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  E.  Ostlund,  of  Lethbridge,  miners'  rep- 
resentative, recommends  a  reduction  of  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  the  rates  in  effect  when  work  ceased  on  March 
31.  The  minority  report  of  R.  G.  Drinnan,  coal  operator, 
representing  the  employers,  proposes  a  reduction  of  from 
37  to  40  per  cent  on  the  wages  of  the  late  agreement. 

The  precipitous  decline  which  occurred  in  .\pri!  this  year 
is,  of  course,  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  coal  strike  on 
the  country's  traffic.  During  April  the  net  revenue  and  non- 
revenue  freight  ton-miles  declined  to  24,723,000,000  from 
25  591,000,000  in  April  of  last  year. 
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Speculation  Rife  on  Probable  Strike  Settlement 
Following  White  House  Conference 


PRESIDENT  HARDIXG  on  Monday  conferred  with  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Labor  Davis  and  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  miners'  union,  on  the  coal  strike.  The  White 
House  conference  preceded  a  morning  session  witli  Secre- 
tary Davis  and  a  long  session  Sunday  night  by  invitation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  an  effort  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  end  the  coal  deadlock,  now  rounding  out  the  third 
month   of  its    duration. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  the  only  party  to  the  conference  who 
would  make  a  statement  following  the  session  with  the 
President,  in  which  the  visitors  lunched  with  the  Chief 
Executive.  The  admission  by  Lewis  that  the  merits  of 
district  conferences  were  discussed  lent  color  to  the  feeling 
that  this  method  of  settling  the  strike  might  eventually  be 
adopted  in  view  of  the  oft-repeated  determination  of  the 
operators  not  to  meet  in  national  conference  and  the  desii'e 
of  the  Administration  not  to  request  such  a  meeting.  Mr. 
Lewis  said,  however,  that  no  definite  conclusion  has  been 
reached  and  intimated  that  he  might  make  a  more  detailed 
statement  later.     He  said  that  various  factors  in  the  coal 


situation,  including  its  overdevelopment,  were  discussed. 
Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  the  miners  would  not  return  to  work 
pending  the  outcome  of  any  conferences  which  might  be 
held. 

The  following  is  the  formal  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis: 
"The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  myself  had  luncheon  with 
the  President,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  one  and  a  half 
hours  relating  to  the  general  problem  of  the  bituminous- 
mine  industry  and  the  present  strike  situation.  We  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  overdevelopment  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry, with  its  excess  number  of  mining  operations  and 
excess  number  of  men  employed,  the  intermittency  and 
inadequacy  of  employment  of  mine  workers,  and  various 
questions  affecting  the  stabilization  of  the  industry. 

"With  relation  to  the  present  strike,  we  considered  the 
matter  of  a  joint  conference  of  representative  operators 
and  miners,  and  the  merits  of  district  joint  conferences 
as  related  to  the  usual  procedure  of  Central  Competitive 
Field  conferences  or  a  national  conference.  No  definite 
plans   were   decided   upon." 


Injunctions  Against  Intimidation  Granted  in 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland 

JUDGE  GEORGE  W.  McCLINTIC,  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  for  the  southern  district  of  West  Virginia,  has 
granted  an  injunction  to  the  Anchor  Coal  Co.  and  69  other 
coal  companies  operating  in,  the  Kanawha  field  which 
sought  relief  from  intei-ference  with  and  intimidation  of 
miners  who  desire  to  work.  About  149  persons,  including 
officials  of  the  International  and  District  17  organizations 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  were  named  as  defendants. 

This  restraining  order  embraces  all  parts  of  the  Kanawha 
region,  including  all  mines  on  Big  and  Little  Coal  rivers. 
Paint  Creek,  Cabin  Creek,  Morris  Creek  and  Armstrong 
Creek;  all  mines  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  O.  and  those 
at  Mt.  Carbon  and  St.  Albans. 

Judge  McClintic  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  temporary 
restraining  order  on  June  29  at  10  a.m. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  outbreak  near  Westernport,  Md., 
when  striking  coal  miners  attacked  non-union  miners,  Judge 
John  C.  Rose  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  has  granted  two 
preliminary  injunctions,  one  on  the  application  of  the  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  and  the  other  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  R.  J.  Ross  Coal  Mines,  Inc.  The  orders  name  as 
defendants  about  60  persons,  alleged  to  be  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
injunctions  they  are  enjoined  from  in  any  way  intimidating 
or  interfering  with  the  employees  of  the  plaintiff  companies 
or  from  trespassing  on  their  properties. 


attempt  is  made  to  break  the  strike.  At  present  conditions 
are  very  peaceful  despite  the  fact  that  the  military 
authority  is  using  vigorous  measures  in  its  handling  of 
the    situation. 


Disarming  of  Utah  Strikers  Proceeds  Quietly; 
Resumption  May  Cause  Trouble 

THE  Utah  National  Guard  is  still  in  charge  in  the  Car- 
bon County  coal  fields  and  the  work  of  disarming  the 
strikers  is  proceeding  quietly.  Wives  and  mothers  in  the 
martial-law  zone  have  taken  the  lead  in  many  cases  in  turn- 
ing in  the  guns  of  their  men  folk  to  the  authorities.  Eleven 
of  the  men  who  were  involved  in  the  recent  firing  on  a  coal- 
mine train  in  which  a  deputy  sheriff  was  killed  and  others 
injured  are  to  face  a  murder  charge.  In  a  raid  at  Helper 
the  guards  found  large  quantities  of  liquor  and  wine,  which 
they  confiscated. 

It  is  declared  that  the  number  of  weapons  received  by 
the  guardsmen  so  far  would  indicate  that  Carbon  County 
was  quite  an  arsenal.  There  is  an  unconfirmed  rumor  that 
miners  will  be  brought  in  and  the  mines  started  again  on  a 
100-per  cent  basis  within  a  short  time.  The  military 
authorities  declare  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  if  such  an 


Commerce  Chamber  Asks  Members'  Aid 
To  Avert  Runaway  Coal  Market 

JULIUS  H.  BARNES,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  has  called  upon 
1,400  business  organizations  within  the  chamber  to 
lend  their  co-operation  in  helping  to  prevent  a  run- 
away coal  market  by  appointing  fuel  committees 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  local  coal  situation. 

In  a  letter  urging  such  action  Mr.  Barnes  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "while  Secretary  Hoover's 
plan  has  thus  far  proved  effective  and  coal  men  are 
endeavoring  to  prevent  runaway  prices,  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  plan  depends  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  consumer  himself.  Appreciative  of  the  con- 
sumer's responsibility  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Hoover 
suggested  to  the  public  utilities,  railroads  and  metal- 
lui-gical  industries  that  they  each  appoint  a  buy- 
ers' committee  authorized  to  secure  and  distribute 
such  coal  as  is  needed  by  the  operating  plants  in  the 
respective  industries  represented.  We  are  advised 
that  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  make  this  plan 
effective. 

"While  these  industries  are  the  three  largest  group 
users  of  coal,  there  are  many  other  industrial  and 
individual  consumers  whose  needs  must  receive  con- 
sideration. Owing  to  the  varied  character  and  widely 
scattered  location  of  these  consumers,  their  interests 
can  best  be  represented  by  their  local  chambers  of 
commerce  and  trade  associations  with  whom  they  are 
associated  or  with  whom  they  can  make  contact." 

"In  view  of  a  possibility  of  the  strike  continuing 
until  depletion  of  stocks  becomes  serious,"  he  said,  "I 
believe  that  in  the  general  public  interest  this  situa- 
tion should  be  anticipated  as  much  as  possible.  In 
the  absence  of  other  machinery  and  in  view  of  a 
possible  einergency,  I  suggest  that  you  appoint  a 
fuel  committee  to  survey  the  conditions  relative  to 
stocks  on  hand  and  needs  in  your  community  or  in- 
dustry and,  further,  that  this  information  be  compiled 
so  that  in  event  the  situation  does  become  serious,  it 
can  be  used  in  any  plan  involving  a  distribution  of 
available  coal." 


ProduGtion 

and  the 

Market 


JVeekly  Review 


HESITANT  and  uncertain,  the  bituminous-coal 
market  jumped  up  and  down  last  week  in  sym- 
pathy with  rumors  of  impending  settlement,  ac- 
tion of  some  sort  by  the  administration  at  Washington 
spurred  on  by  the  Herrin  mine  massacre,  and  by  the 
holding  back  of  orders  in  anticipation  of  reductions 
of  freight  rates  effective  July  1.  The  trade  appreciates 
that  the  crisis  is  approaching,  when  stocks  will  be  so 
low  that  the  non-union  output  will  fall  so  far  short  of 
meeting  current  requirements  that  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  holding  the  situation  in  check. 

The  net  result  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  is 
reflected  in  the  increase  by  the  end  of  the  week  and  on 
Monday,  June  26,  of  a  ten-point  gain  in  Coal  Age  Index, 
which  now  stands  at  284,  corresponding  to  an  average 
price  of  $3.44  per  net  ton  at  the  mine  for  the  seven 
coals  that  are  now  produced  and  marketed  out  of  the 
fourteen  normally  covered. 

flAiLROADS  Enliven  Markets  West  of  Pittsburgh 

West  of  Pittsburgh  the  market  made  considerable 
gains  last  week,  the  railroads  being  the  most  important 
influence.  The  price  of  western  Kentucky  coal  reached 
a  new  high  level,  passing  the  $4  mark,  and  an  opening 
was  thus  made  for  additional  sales  of  Alabama  coal. 
Railroad  buying  centering  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
was  responsible  for  this  demand  for  western  Kentucky 
coal  but  the  railroads  withdrew  when  the  price  reached 
this  level  and  centered  their  attention  on  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. As  yet  the  iron  and  steel  interests,  railroads 
and  public  utilities  are  the  only  buyers  of  consequence 
in  the  market,  general  industry  having  shovra  no  inter- 
est in  coal  since  the  strike  began. 

Northwestern  buyers,  however,  are  alarmed  at  the 
dwindling  dock  stocks  and  slow  replenishments,  and 
the  general  run  of  consumers,  following  the  lead  of 
railroads  and  utilities,  are  now  in  the  market.  Dock 
companies  have  been  able  to  sell  most  of  their  surplus 
tonnage  and  in  many  cases  have  withdrawn  their  quo- 


tations, holding  some  tonnage  for  old  customers.  De- 
spite this  activity,  prices  have  not  advanced,  due  to  the 
stabilizing  tactics  of  some  of  the  larger  sellers. 

New  England  presents  the  reverse  side  of  the  market. 
Midsummer  dullness  has  halted  buying  and  very  little 
is  to  be  expected  even  after  July  1.  There  are  ample 
supplies  throughout  this  territory  and  buyers  are  en- 
abled to  await  the  lower  mine  prices  which  they  believe 
will  follow  the  buying  rush  after  the  new  freights  be- 
come effective.  Hampton  Roads  is  supplying  so  much 
tonnage  to  North  Atlantic  centers,  at  prices  below  the 
Hoover    maximum,    that    the   Pennsylvania    rail    coals. 
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although  very  scarce,  are  not  in  position  to  be  advanced, 
although  enough  line  demand  exists  to  keep  these  quota- 
tions very  firm. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  no  export  tonnage 
cleared  from  Hampton  Roads  last  week.  Two  cargoes  of 
British  coals  are  reported  on  the  way  to  this  counti-y. 

Production,  which  reached  five  and  a  half  million  tons 
last  week,  the  twelfth  of  the  strike,  showed  gains  in  the 
non-union  fields  of  central  Pennsylvania  and  in  northern 
West  Virginia. 

Anthracite  domestic  is  becoming  scarce  at  retail,  but 
the  consumer  is  not  uneasy.  More  orders  are  being 
placed,  however,  for  delivery  after  the  strike. 

Steam  sizes  at  the  mines  are  either  booked  up  or  have 
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Estimates  of  Production 

(Net  Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 

Weekended:                             1921  1922 

June  3 6.835,000  4.616,000 

JunelOCM 8,010.000  5,134000 

June  17  (a) 7,551,000  4.986,000 

Daily  average 1,259,000  831,000 

Calendar  year 181,102.000  177,234,000 

Daily  av.  cal.  yr 1,279.000  1.244,000 

ANTHR.\CITE 

June  3 1,573,000  8.000 

June  10 1,963,000  13.000 

June  17  (a) 1.941,000  22.000 

COKE 

June  10 58,000  98,000 

June  17  (a) 101.000 

Calendaryear 2,986,000 

<'()  Subject  to  revision  (h)  lieviseti  from  last  report. 
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all  been  shipped.  This  is  strengthening  the  market  for 
coal  dredged  from  the  rivers  and  production  of  this  fuel 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

BITUMINOUS 

"Production  of  soft  coal  has  taken  a  sharp  upward  turn 
in  the  twelfth  week  of  the  strike,"  says  the  Geological 
Survey.  "The  record  of  the  first  four  days  indicates  that 
the  output  will  be  well  above  the  5,000,000-ton  mark  and 
may  approach  5,500,000  tons.  Production  of  anthracite 
remains  practically  zero. 

"Complete  returns  on  the  eleventh  week  (June  12-17) 
show  a  production  of  4,986,000  tons  of  soft  coal  and  22,- 
000  tons  of  anthracite.  The  total  coal  raised  was  thus 
5,008,000  tons.  A  year  ago  the  total  output  of  all  coal,  in- 
cluding anthracite,  was  9,490,000  tons.  In  the  year  of 
active  business,  1920,  it  was  11,950,000  tons.  Regarding 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  as  a  common  supply  of  fuel, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  coal  now  being  mined 
weekly  is  about  6,000,000  tons  below  normal. 

"The  record  of  the  twelfth  week  (June  19-24)  shows  a 
prompt  recovery  from  the  traffic  congestion  which  had  in- 
terfered with  the  placement  of  cars  at  mines  in  eastern 
Kentucky  and  parts  of  West  Virginia.  Loadings  on  Mon- 
day were  reduced  by  the  observance  of  a  religious  holiday 
and  amounted  to  only  15,206  cars.  On  Tuesday,  however, 
a  sudden  increase  carried  loadings  to  the  highest  point 
reached  since  the  strike  began — 16,561  cars.  But  this 
figure  was  again  exceeded  on  Wednesday  when  17,010  cars 
were  loaded.  As  a  result  production  for  the  week  is  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhere  between  5,300,000  and  5,500,000 
tons. 

DAILY  LOADINGS  DURING  THE  STRIKE 

First       Seventh  Eighth     Ninth       Tenth   Eleventh  Twelfth 
Week       Week       Week       Week        Week       Week       Week 
Monday     .    ...    11,445      13.366      14,772      15.058      14,597      15,474      15,206 

Tuesday 11,019      12,830      15,085      11,056      15,269      15,849      16,561 

Wednesday 11,437      13,422      14,677      15,222      15,999      14,905      17.010 

Thursday 11,090      13,445       14,573      13,790      16.325      14,884      16,417 

Friday 11,296      14,036       15,202      14,523      15,864      13.933       

Saturday 8,888      12,357      12.662      12,545      13,991      13,465       

"The  increased  production  comes  not  from  any  of  the 
strongly  organized  fields  but  results  from  a  gradual  re- 
turn to  work  in  non-union  fields  affected  by  the  strike  and 
from  increased  activity  in  districts  of  the  Far  West  where 
demand  has  hitherto  been  insufficient  to  call  out  full  pro- 
duction. The  accumulations  of  unbilled  loads  is  still  de- 
clining and  the  draft  upon  consumers'  stockpiles  continues." 

Lake  dumpings  were  390,796  net  tons  during  the  week 
ended  June  26 — 376,083  tons  cargo  and  14,713  tons  vessel 
fuel — as  compared  with  388,378  tons  during  the  preceding 
week.     Dumpings  for  the  season  to  date  are  3,429,926  tons. 
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Coal  Age  Index  «84,  Week  of  June  26,  1922.  Average  spot  price 
for  same  period  $3.44.  This  diagram  shows  the  relative,  not  the 
actual,  prices  on  fourteen  coals,  representative  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  weighted  in  accord- 
ance first  with  respect  to  the  proportions  each  of  slack,  prepared 
and  run-of-mine  normally  shipped  and  second,  with  respect  to  the 
tonnage  of  each  normally  produced.  The  average  thus  obtained 
was  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  1914.  as  100,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  report  on 
"Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,  1913-1918."  published  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  (Pittsburgh  District. 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  eastern  Ohio  prices  not  included  in  figures 
for  last  week.) 

as  compared  with  9,115,768  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Lake  Erie  ports  continue  to  take  a 
heavy  tonnage.  More  than  26  per  cent  over  the  shipments 
for  the  season  to  May  31  went  to  these  destinations,  as 
compared  with  the  less  than  1  per  cent  in  the  last  two 
years.  Interest  in  the  Lake  market  is  rapidly  increasing, 
as  with  the  season  so  far  advanced  and  but  little  coal 
moved  a  shortage  is  looming  as  an  unwelcome  reaUty. 

All-rail  shipments  to  New  England  are  hovering  around 
500  cars  per  week.    There  is  no  market  in  that  section  for 


Current  Quotations — Spot  Prices,  Bituminous  Coal — Net  Tons,  F.  O.  B.  Mines 


Low-Volatile,  Eastern 

Smokeless  lump 

Smokeless  mine  run 

Smokeless  screenings 

Smokeless  lump 

Smokeless  mine  run 

Smokeless  lump 

Smokeless  mine  run 

Smokeless  screenings 

•Smokeless  mine  run 

Clearfield  mine  run 

Cambria  mine  run 

Somerset  mine  run 

Pool  1  (Navy  Standard) . , 
Pool  I  (Navj-  Standard) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.) . . 
Pool  9  (Super.Low  Vol.). . 
Pool  lOdlGr.LowVol).. 
Pool  10  (H.Gr.Low  Vol.).. 
Pool  10  (H.Gr.Low  Vol.).. 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 

Pool  II  (Low  Vol.) 


Market 
Quoted 

Columbus..   - 

Columbus... 

Columbus.. . . 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cincinnati.    . 

Cincinnati.  .  . 

Cincinnati.    . 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York..  . 

Baltimore.... 

New  York.    . 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore.... 

New  York.    . 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore.... 

New  York. 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore  ... 


1922 
$3  55 


June  12. 
1922 

$3.75 
3.50 
3  20 
3.65 
3  40 
3  65 
3.40 
3.00 
6  65 
3  25 
3  75 
3  25 


3.80 
3  60 
3  25 
3  60 


4.00 
4.05 
4  25 
4  00 
3  75 

3  75 

4  00 
3  50 
3.75 


June  19, 
1922 
J3  50    j; 


3  20 

4  40 
4  00 
4  05 


3.85 

3  80 

4  00 
4  00 


June  26. 
I922t 

:  SO(a  J3  7S 

:  3i(n.  3  SO 

;  2S(n    3  40 

;  50(t>    3  7S 

1  25;.;    3  50 

:  SOci    3  7S 

:  35M    3.50 

I  00(11.   3  25 

I  00(0!    6    U 

I  ISfii'   3  40 

I  50(11'.  3  75 

:  3501  3.50 

I  40(a  4  so 

I  .50(11!  4  00 

;  25(11.  4  50 

i.OO(a>  4  60 

I  .W(d\  i  00 

:  75(a.  4  15 

:  75(a  4,25 

I  .50(01  4  00 

:  600,  3  90 

1   50(11.  4  00 

;  50(11'.  4  00 


$3    10 


Market 
Quoted 

W.  Va.  mine  run Cincinnati . 

W.  Va.  screenings Cincinnati . 

Hocking  lump Columbus. 

Hocking  mine  run Columbus. 

Hocking  screenings Columbus. 

Pitts.  No.  8  lump Cleveland. 

Pitts.  No.  8  mine  run Cleveland. 

Pitta.  No.  8  screenings.  .  .  .  Cleveland. 
Midwest 

West  Ky.  lump Louisville. . 

West  Ky.  mine  run Louisville. 

West  Ky.  screenings Louisville. 

West  Ky.  lump Chicago 3   10 

West  Ky .  mine  run Chicago 3.10 

South  and  Southwest 

Big  Seam  lump Birmingham.. 

Big  Seam  mine  run Birmingham.. 

Big  Seam  (washed) Birmingham.. 


May  29,  June  1 2,  June  1 9,    June  26, 
1922        1922         1922  I922t 

$3  00     $3  25i'i$3  50 

2  90 


3.60 
3.55 
3.55 


3.20 
3.20 
3.20 


2.00 


Hl^-Volatile,  Eastern 

Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)..  New  York 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)..  Philadplphi: 
Pool  54-64  (Gas  and  St.)..  Baltiniure 

Kanawha  lump Columbus. . 

Kanawha  mine  run Columbus.. 

Kanawha  screenings Columbus. 

W.  Va.  Splint  lump Cincinnati. 

W.  Va.  Gas  lump Cincinnati. 


3   10       4.00       3.65       3  75(a  4  00 


Ky. 

Ky. 
S.  E.  Ky. 
S.  E.  Ky, 
S.  E.  Ky. 
S.  E.  Ky. 
S.  E.  Ky. 
"   ~   Ky 


lump .  Chicago. 

lump Louisville. . 

mine  run Louisville.,. 

screenings Louisville. . 

lump Cincinnati, 

mine  run Cincinnati . 

screenings Cincinnati. 


$3.25 
3,15 
3,65 
3.40 
3.15 
4.00 
3,70 
3,70 

3  75 
3  75 
3  75 


2.20 
1.85 
1.85 
3.75 
3.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3  25 


3  35 

3  10 
3,15 

4  00 
3.70 
3.70 


3  85 
3,80 
3,80 
3  75 
3,75 


3  25 
3  75 
3  50 
3  50 


3,15       3,40 

3   15       3   15       2,85 


3,00 

3  80 
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3  40 

3   10 
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3,50 

3,30 

3,50 

3  50(11 
3  SOW 
3  2S(.i' 
3  15(6.  3  40 

3  50 

3  50 


4  00 
3  75 
3  50 


5,00 
4.25 
2,95 


Kansaslump KansasCity,,       4  25       5  00 

Kansas  mine  run KansasCity..       4  20       4,25 

Kansas  screenings KansasCity.-       2  75       2,85 

*Gros8  tons,  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  Hampton  Roads. 

tAdvances  over  previous  week  shown  in  heavy  type,  dechnea 

NOTE — Smokeless  prices  now  include  N.  ' 
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this  comparatively  high-priced  coal  and  but  little  is  moving 
aside  from  contract  shipments. 

Dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads  for  all  accounts  were  450,- 
231  net  tons  during  the  week  ended  June  22,  as  compared 
with  436,736  tons  during  the  previous  week.  Heavy  move- 
ment of  this  coal  continues  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 


|5E19aZ916SJ9ltB3C6B2(ia4  1ll8S16IS2SH32or)3»nz43:i,l4affi5E1952  9ltB»7l42I!l 
i.Jan,>!<-Feb>l<.Mar.J<Apr->l<Mc>yA  June->J<July.t<-Au9-J<Sei)»J.0dJ«-Nov— tDec.J 

Baltimore,  but  New  England  shipments  are  gradually  being 
reduced  to  contracts.  Mine  prices  on  the  Southern  coals  are 
being  kept  well  within  the  Hoover  limit.  So  far  as  New 
England  is  concerned,  the  outlook  for  July  does  not  indicate 
that  this  price  level  will  even  be  reached.  Coastwise 
freights  remain  soft. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production  of  anthracite  is  still  confined  to  steam  sizes 
dredged  from  the  rivers.  During  the  week  ended  June  17 
this  output  was  increased  to  22,000  net  tons,  as  compared 
with  13,000  tons  in  the  preceding  week.  The  scarcity  of 
steam  sizes  is  increasing  the  dredging  operations  and 
strengthening  the  price  of  these  coals. 

Retailers  are  getting  low  on  domestic  sizes  and  are  not 
making  deliveries  unless  the  coal  is  urgently  needed.  Many 
are  only  accepting  orders  for  delivery  after  the  strike. 
Such  orders  are  increasing  and  a  busy  period  is  sure  to 
follow  the  resumption  of  mining.  Hard  coal  is  moving 
better  in  the  Northwest,  where  consumers  are  faced  with  a 
probable  shortage  this  winter  unless  the  Lake  movement 
can  be  speeded  up  after  the  strike. 

Anthracite  stocks  in  Massachusetts  were  535,412  net  tons 
on  June  1,  as  compared  with  726,611  tons  on  hand  April  1, 
according  to  a  report  published  by  the  State  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator, which  shows  that  sales  of  hard  coal  since  the  in- 


How  the  Coal  Fields  Are  Working 

Peroentriges  of  full-time  operation  of  bifuiriinous  co.<<l  mines,  by  fields   as  re- 
ported by  the  f.  t'.  Geological  Sun-ey  in  Table  V  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

.Six  Months        Jan.  I  to  ApHl  3  to  Week 
July  to  Dee.    Apr.  I,  1922    June  10.  1922      Ended 

,.„,.,  192]  Inclufive  Inclusive  June  10 

t.S.  total 45.6  55.7 

Non-Union 

Alabama 63.5  64.6 

Somerset  County 55.5  74.9  44  7  36  4 

Panhandle.  W.  Va 55.3  51.3  40^7  48  4 

Westmoreland 54.9  58.8  79.9  915 

Virginia 54.8  59.9  78  8  91    3 

Harlan 53.3  54  8 

Hazard 51.7  58  4  62.6  72  5 

Pocahontas 49.8  60  0  75  2  743 

Tug  River 48.1  63.7  81.9  882 

Logan 47.6  61.1  76.3  78.2 

Cumberland-Piedmont 46.6  50.6  15  3  16  7 

WindingGulf 45.7  64.3  71.6  78'8 

Kenova-Thacker 38.2  54.3  79   1  84' I 

N.E.Kentucky 32.9  47.7  61    4  698 

NewRiverJ 24.3  37.9  19.8  44.2 

Union 

Oklahoma 63.9  59.6  14.2  13  6 

Iowa 57.4  78.4  0.0  0  0 

Ohio.Eastern 52.6  46.6  0  0  0  0 

Missouri 50.7  66.8  1.0  3.3 

Illinois 44.8  54.5  0.0  0  0 

Kansas 42.0  54.9  12.2  17.7 

Indiana 41.4  53.6  0.0  0  0 

Pittsburght 41.2  39.8  0.0  00 

Central  Pennsylvania 39.1  50. 2  11.6  126 

Fairmont 35.3  44.0  5  0  6  9 

Western  Kentucky 32.5  37  7  57.7  77  0 

Pittsburch* 30.4  31.9  0,0  0  0 

Kanawha 26.0  13.0  3.8  9   1 

Ohio,  southern 22.9  24.3  0  0  0.0 

*Rail  and  river  mines  combined. 

t  Rail  mines. 

:  Union  in  1921,  non-union  in  1922. 

auguration  of  the  strike  to  June  1  were  516,312  tons. 
Deliveries  during  1921  were  5,243,415  tons,  so  that  dealers 
had  more  than  a  30-day  average  supply  on  hand  at  the 
outset  of  June.  These  proportions  are  fairly  constant  in 
the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Boston  District,  which  had 
201,029  tons  on  hand  June  1,  264,539  tons  as  of  April  1, 
and  during  1921  distributed  2,142,599  tons. 

COKE 

Production  of  beehive  coke  was  101,000  net  tons  during 
the  week  ended  June  17,  an  increase  of  3,000  tons  over  the 
previous  week.  The  increase  centered  in  the  Connellsville 
region. 

The  heavier  production  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
furnace  ovens  of  steel  interests,  and  merchant  offerings  re- 
main very  light.  Prices  are  up  still  further,  as  blast  fur- 
naces inquire  for  tonnage.  Some  200  independent  Con- 
nellsville ovens  were  relighted  last  week. 


Relative  Activity  of  Markets  for  Bituminous  ICoal  at  End  of  Twelfth  Week  of  Strike 


D>-mand  strong  and  increasing.  Railroads 
and  utilities  active.  Northwestern  market 
almost  a  scramble  for  coal. 
Iv-mand  good,  but  shipments  of  Southern 
coal  by  water  restrains  all-rail  prices. 
Steam  market  improves.  Domestic  quiet. 
Better  distribution  of  Alabama  coal  bol- 
sters local  prices. 

Spot  shipments  dwindle  in  New  England. 
Huyers  confident  of  lower  prices  aftir 
.lulx    ru.sh   subsides.      West  quiet. 
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Foreign  Market 
And  Export  News 


British  Production  Lowest  Since  Strike; 
Supply  in  Excess  of  Demand 

Production  of  coal  declined  to  2,441,- 
000  gross  tons  during  the  week  ended 
June  10,  according  to  a  cable  to  Coal 
Age,  as  compared  with  4,411,000  tons 
during  the  preceding  week.  This  is  the 
lowest  weekly  output  since  the  1921 
strike  and  was  caused  by  observance  of 
Whitmonday,  a  national  holiday,  and 
the  fact  that  coal  supplies  now  greatly 
exceed  the  demand.  Prices  had  a  lower 
range  last  week. 

The  coal  trade  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land is  very  slack.  Nearly  all  sections 
of  the  market  are  weak  with  the  ex- 
ception of  best  steam  coals.  This  slack- 
ening is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
foreign  market.  In  Scotland  the  trade 
is  still  uncertain  though  not  so  weak  in 
proportion  as  that  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  miners'  leaders  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent depression  in  the  coal  industry  with 
the  consequent  unemployment  and  the 
low  level  of  miners'  wages.  Not  only 
is  the  situation  in  Britain,  such  as  the 
engineering  dispute  and  the  slackness 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  coal  industry  but 
also  the  instability  of  the  financial 
situation  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
renders  the  majority  of  Britain's 
former  customers  unable  to  purchase 
coal  at  the  prices  desired  by  British 
owners. 

One  of  the  miners'  leaders  in  the 
Rhondda  district  of  Wales  estimates 
that  there  are  50,000  miners  at  pres- 
ent unemployed,  and  that  of  those  at 
work  50,000  are  earning  not  more  than 
30s.  per  week. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  of 
the  Miners'  Federation  will  be  held  in 
London  on  July  6  and  7,  when  the  wage 
question  will  be  considered,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  drafting  a  policy  for  submission 
to  the  annual  conference  at  Blackpool 
in  mid-July. 


French  Miners  Refuse  Wage  Cuts 

The  meeting  held  in  Douai  on  June 
7  between  coal  owners  and  miners' 
delegates  broke  off  without  result,  the 
miners'  representatives  declaring  that 
the  men  would  not  consent  to  any  in- 
crease of  their  working  time  nor  to 
any  decrease  of  their  wages.  To  find 
outlets   for   the   gradually   recuperated 


production  of  the  devastated  mines, 
French  collieries  must  absolutely  ob- 
tain lower  inland  transportation  rates, 
and  bring  down  their  cost  prices  either 
by  an  increase  of  individual  output  or 
by  a  reduction  of  wages. 

A  lesser  pressure  of  British  coals, 
due  to  the  United  States  strike,  has  re- 
cently eased  the  situation  to  a  small 
extent;  but,  of  course,  this  is  but  a 
transient   occurrence. 

The  price  of  metallurgical  coke 
(mostly  German  reparation)  delivered 
to  French  blast  furnaces  has  been 
maintained  at  90  fr.  at  the  Franco- 
German  frontier  for  the  month  of  June, 
but  will  be  most  likely  increased  next 
month. 


Hampton  Roads  Pier  Situation 

. —  Week  Ended  ^ 

N.  &  W.  Piers.  Lamberts  Point ;  ;;;^  June  1 5  June  22 

Carson  hand 3.050  2.826 

Tonsonhand    161,531  147.102 

Tonsdumped 190.382  190,743 

Tonnage  waiting 30.000  25,000 

Virginian  Ry .  Piers,  Sewalls  Point : 

Carsonhand 1,839  2,022 

Tonsonhand 91,950  109,550 

Tonsdumped 96,258  105,077 

Tonnage  waiting 15,000  10,000 

C.  &  O.  Piers,  Newport  News: 

Carsonhand 1,412  1,576 

Tonsonhand 87,500  87,450 

Tonsdumped 103,303  106,172 

Tonnage  waiting 7,500  6,500 

Coal  Paragraphs  from  Foreign  Lands 

Italy — The  price  of  Cardiff  steam 
first  is  quoted  at  37s.  9d.,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  Last  week's  quo- 
tation was  38s.  3d. 

Germany — Production  in  the  Ruhr 
district  during  the  week  ended  June  10 
was  1,447,000  metric  tons,  according  to 
a  cable  to  Coal  Age.  The  output  for 
the  preceding  week  was  1,740,000  tons. 

Japan — March  output  of  coal  was 
3,211,734  tons,  a  slight  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  March,  1921.  The  first 
quarter's  output  of  1922  was  6,155,971 
tons. 


May  Exports  from  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce,  were 
60,860  tons  of  anthracite,  399,551  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  21,798  tons  of 
coke,  as  compared  with  434,308,  2,500,- 
374  and  15,641  tons,  respectively,  for 
the  corresponding  month  of  1921.  One 
export  cargo  cleared  from  the  United 
States  in  the  week  ended  June  23,  be- 
ing the  S.  S.  Orinoco,  for  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro,  Brazil,  8,059  tons. 
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Less  Activity  at  Hampton  Roads 

No  ship  cleared  for  export  last  week, 
the  first  time  this  has  been  true  for 
many  years.  The  average  for  export 
has  been  gradually  reduced  to  nothing 
over  several  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  dumpings 
were  slackening,  although  the  average 
for  the  month  to  date  was  slightly 
above  the  record  for  a  similar  period 
of  the  previous  month.  Prices  showed 
a  tendency  to  weaken.  Big  buyers 
were  not  in  the  market,  apparently 
awaiting  the  freight  rate  reduction 
July  1. 


French  Coal  Statistics  for  April 

PRODUCTION' 
Fields  (Metric  Tons) 

Pas-de-Calais  (non-devastated  mines! 6 1 5, 1 29 

X.inl  and  Pas-de-Calais  (devastated  mines)  586,740 

Center 606,760 

Southern 349,908 

Alsace-Lorraine 301,520 

Small  Ronchamp 8,548 

Western 1 0,528 

Total  coal  production 2,479,133 

Production  of  coke 60,739 

Production  of  briquets 1  82,5 1 6 

IMPORTS 

Coal,  from 

Sarre 294,864 

Great  Britain 900,962 

Belgium 1 54,348 

United  States 3.846 

Germany 125,181 

Holland  (probably  in  transit  from  Germany)  56,056 

\'arious  countries 3,046 

Tola!  coal  imports 1,538,303 

Total  coke  imports 425,949 

Total  briquet  imports 88,83 1 

The  above  figures  are  those  ofl^cially  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Customs  Authorities. 
As  regards  imports  from  Germany  (on  rep- 
aration account),  they  are  often  at  vari- 
ance with  fig:ures  obtained  from  other 
sources.  For  instance,  according  to  that 
second  source,  France  received  in  April 
from  Germany  :  486.000  tons  of  coal.  410.- 
000  tons  of  coke,  and  35.000  tons  of  lignite 
briquets. 
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Pier    and    Bunker    Prices,    Gross    Tons 

PIERS 

June  17  June  24 1 

Pool    9.  New  York 

Pool  10,  New  Y'ork,...$7.50@$7.75  l7.»,i@»7.5C. 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia..    7.35(a  8.00  7.45@  8  10 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia..   7.00^    7.25  7.25<p>  7.60 

Pool  71,  Philadelphia..          8.25  8.35 

Pool    1.  Hamp.  Rds...   6.25(di   6.40  6.00®   6.16 

Pools  5-8-7  Hamp.  Rds.  6.25(<rt   6.50  6.00®  6.50 

Pool    2,  Hamp.  Rds...         6,50  6.00 

BUNKERS 

Pool    9,  New  York 

Pool  10,  New  York....  $7.  50t5  $7.80  t7.60@t7.76 

Pool    9,  Philadelphia..    7.60(3    8.25  7.60®  8.25 

Pool  10,  Philadelphia..    7.5001   8  00  7.50®   8.00 

Pool    I,  Hamp.  Rds....   6.25(3,  6.50  6.00@  6.S5 

Pool    2.  Hamp.  Rds...   6. 25C",  6.50  6.00 

Welsh,  Gibraltar 43s.  f.o.b.  43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rio  de  Janeiro..  57s.6d.f.o.b.  57s.6d.f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Lisbon 43s.  f.o.b.  43s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  La  Plata 50s.  f.o.b.  50s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Genoa 42s.  t.i.b.  42s.  t.i.b. 

Welsh.  Messina 41s.  f.o.b.  .M.«.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Algiers 388.  6d.  f.o.b.  38s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Pernambuco... .     65s.  f.o.b.  65s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Bahia 65s.  f.o.b.  65s.  f.o  .b. 

Welsh.  Madeira 42s.  6d.  f.a.s.  42s.  6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Teneriffe 40s.  6d.  f.a.s.  403.  6d.  f.a.s. 

Welsh,  Malta 44s.  6d.  f.o.b.  44s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Las  Palmas 40s.  6d.  f.a.s.  40s.  6d.  fas. 

Welsh,  Naples 38s.  f.o.b.  38s.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Rosario 52s.  6d.  f.o.b.  52s.  6d.  f.o.b. 

Welsh,  Singapore 55s.  f.o.b.  55s.  f.o.b. 

Port  Said 49s.  f.o.b.  49s.  f.o.b. 

Alexandria 43s.  43s. 

Capetown 35s.  3d.  35s.  3d. 

Current  Quotations  British  Coal  f.o.b. 
Port,  Gross  Tons 

Foreign  Quotationa  by  Cable  to  Coal  Age 

Cardiff:                             June  17  June  24\ 

Admiralty.  Large 269.6d(ri  26s. 9d     S^s.0d.®S6s. 

Steam,  Smalls 18s.@l8s.6d.  17s6d<elS36d. 

Newcastle: 

Best  Steams 23s. 6d. (3  24s.  2«s. 

Best  Gas 21s. 6d.  21s  6d. 

Best  Bunkers 20s. (u2N,  l:is.(u  'i". 

tAdvances  over  previous  week  shown  in    heavy 

type:  declines  in  italus. 
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Orders  Await  Freight  Cut; 
Southern  Coals  Streaming  In 

Buying  Is  in  Small  Lots — Prices  Below 
Hoover  Maximum  on  Southern  Fuel 
Are  Check  Against  Pennsylvania 
Figures — Rush,  with  Higher  Prices 
Seen  for  July. 

BUYERS  are  generally  adhering 
to  their  policy  of  waiting  for  the 
July  1  reduction  of  freight  rates  be- 
fore placing  orders.  Purchases  are 
confined  to  small  lots.  Receipts  all- 
rail  are  light  but  Southern  coals  are 
moving  in  heavy  volume  at  prices  un- 
der the  Hoover  maximum,  which 
serves  as  a  check  against  higher 
Pennsylvania  quotations. 

A  rush  for  coal  in  July,  with 
higher  prices,  seems  inevitable.  Con- 
sumers who  have  been  out  of  the 
market  for  so  long  must  soon  take 
steps  to  replenish  their  supplies.  It 
is  very  likely  that  demand  will  raise 
mine  prices  to  an  extent  that  will  ab- 
sorb the  savings  of  the  July  1  freight 
cuts. 


several  of  the  largest  operations  in  the 
district  are  located.  It  was  non-union 
before  April  1,  but  was  organized  and 
closed  down.  However,  operations  soon 
started  and  the  output  for  the  first 
nineteen  days  of  June  was  693  cars 
as  against  319  cars  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  May. 


NEW  YORK 

The  nearness  of  July  1  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  present  lack  of  demand. 
Buyers  are  hard  to  find,  only  those  who 
must  have  coal  being  in  the  market. 
Instead  of  the  usual  five  and  ten  car  or- 
der shippers  are  glad  to  get  a  one-car 
or  two-car  order. 

The  scarcity  of  anthracite  steam 
sizes  was  expected  to  create  an  addi- 
tional demand  for  bituminous  coal  and 
it  might  be  the  cause  of  reducing  the 
number  of  cars  at  the  local  piers,  which 
have  been  large  considering  present 
conditions.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
there  were  about  1,200  cars  at  the 
piers. 

Some  surprise  was  caused  among  the 
trade  by  the  announcement  of  the  In- 
terborough  Rapid  Transit  officials  that 
the  cause  of  last  week's  tie-up  of  the 
East  Side  lines  was  bad  coal.  Con- 
siderable Southern  coals  have  been 
coming  into  the  market  for  some  time 
past  and  it  was  believed  that  the  com- 
pany was  receiving  much  of  it. 

A  good  demand  for  Southern  coals 
continues  and  heavy  tonnages  are  be- 
ing brought  here,  but,  as  heretofore, 
the  majority  of  it  comes  on  old  orders. 
Free  lots  of  these  coals  were  quoted 
$7.75@$»,    alongside. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Production  has  been  steadily  pick- 
ing up.  Up  to  and  including  June  18, 
the  output  was  8,554  cars,  as  compared 
with  6,632  cars  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  May. 

Interest  in  the  strike  centers  around 
the  South   Fork   Branch   sector,  where 


FAIRMONT 

Further  gains  were  scored  in  pro- 
duction in  the  week  ended  June  17, 
there  being  on  an  average  of  160  in 
operation  throughout  the  week.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  the  demand 
was  not  quite  so  heavy  and  prices 
softened  to  some  extent,  $3.25  being 
about  the  maximum.  Many  buyers 
are  said  to  be  waiting  until  after  July 
1  to  place  orders. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  market  is  quiet,  especially  as 
the  buyer  is  still  in  the  attitude  of  try- 
ing to  wait  out  the  end  of  the  strike, 
or  at  least  until  the  Government  ar- 
ranges for  a  price  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania product.  However,  this  latter 
event  seems   to  be  as  remote  as  ever. 

There  is  no  question  that  stocks  are 
fast  going  down.  This  would  seem  to 
be  proved  by  the  numerous  inquiries 
that  buyers  are  making.  Objection  is 
frequently  heard  as  to  price,  but  coal 
is  being  ordered  in  small  lots. 

A  great  deal  of  complaint  is  abroad 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  shipped, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  of  this  is 
justified,  as  much  of  the  production  is 
from  small,  poorly  equipped  mines. 
Prices  are  inclined  to  be  firm,  and  in 
some  instances  there  have  been  signs 
of  stiffening  over  last  week's  quota- 
tions. 

Tide  business  is  quiet,  although 
there  is  a  little  better  bunker  trade. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
there  was  a  feeling  current  that  the 
strike  was  nearing  an  end.  The  serious 
disturbance  in  Illinois  may  tend  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country  on 
the  situation,  and  bring  substantial 
outside  influence  to  bear  in  such  a  way 
as  to  speed  an  understanding  between 
the   men  and  operators. 


BALTIMORE 

Following  a  brief  let-up  in  buying, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  desire  of 
consumers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
coming  freight  rate  reduction,  there 
has  been  a  renewed  rush  for  fuel,  this 
being  especially  true  of  larger  con- 
sumers. The  price  situation  at  present 
is  that  practically  all  regions^  with  the 
exception  of  the  Southern  fields,  are 
selling  around  $3.50@$4,  while  Hamp- 
ton Roads  prices  are  still  at  $3.25@ 
$3.50  a  net  ton. 

Coal  men  are  of  the  impression  that 
there  will  be  a  flood  of  buying  in  July, 
and  that  the  demand  will  so  far  out- 
strip the  supply  possibilities  that  prices 
are  sure  to  mount.  Even  in  that  event, 
there  may  be  a  mounting  market  as  ad- 
justments will  naturally  be  slow. 

By  agreement  of  counsel,  sixty  strik- 
ing coal  miners  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land field  and  the  R.  J.  Ross  Coal 
Mines,  Inc.,  and  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  injunction  proceedings  in- 
stituted against  the  miners  by  the  coal 
and  paper  companies  was  indefinitely 
postponed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Baltimore.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, continued  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  miners  from  inter- 
fering with  the  employees  of  the  two 
concerns  named. 


UPPER   POTOMAC 

Gradual  but  steady  gains  are  being 
made  in  activities  of  mines,  especially 
on  the  West  Virginia  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, where  mines  are  securing  better 
protection  from  interference.  Most  of 
the  mines  have  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
their  men  at  work  where  there  is  any 
activity  at  all.  There  is  a  fair  demand 
only  for  the  product  of  the  Upper  Po- 
tomac and  Georges  Creek  fields  with 
prices  ranging  $3.25@$3.50.  Legal  ac- 
tion has  been  resorted  to  by  some  com- 
panies in  order  to  prevent  interference 
with  operations. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Mines  have  sold  a  large  tonnage  for 
shipment  to  Western  points.  Some  1,500 
cars,  about  two-thirds  of  which  was 
railroad  fuel  and  the  balance  for  indus- 
trial use,  were  booked  for  shipment  to 
points  in  Chicago  territory  last  week, 
and  a  number  of  orders  were  placed 
for  coal  to  go  to  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
and  other  places.  Practically  all  busi- 
ness was  for  Big  Seam,  Carbon  Hill  and 
similar  grades  of  mine  run,  there  being 
no  disposition  to  buy  better  quality  of 
steam  or  any  grade  of  prepared  fuel. 
This  coal  moved  in  the  emergency 
rates   recently  established. 

The  domestic  market  is  devoid  of 
activity.  Coal  on  contract  is  moving 
fairly  well,  but  mines  depending  on 
the  spot  market  are  having  trouble. 

Mines  competing  for  business  in 
Western  territory  are  practically  throt- 
tled against  any  material  advance  in 
prices  account  of  the  freight  differen- 
tial enjoyed  by  west  Kentucky  and 
other  fields.  Until  the  shortage  be- 
comes more  acute  producers  will  have 
to  be  content  with  the  present  small 
margin  of  profit. 

Quotations  on  steam  coal  have  un- 
dergone little  change  in  several  weeks, 
and  current  prices  are  shown  below, 
basis  f.o.b.  mines: 

Mine  Run        Domestic 

Carbon  HiU    $2.00(S$2.25   $2.15@i$2.40 

Cahaba    2.00®    2.50     3. 15®    3.65 

Black    Creek 2.00@    2.50      2.90@    3.15 

Corona    2.00®    2.25      2.65®    2.90 

Pratt    1.75®    2.00      

Production  is  on  the  increase  with 
resumption  at  a  number  of  mines  and 
others  operating  on  a  better  schedule. 


VIRGINIA 

Mines  only  lack  about  20,000  tons 
of  producing  at  full  time  capacity,  the 
output  having  been  speeded  up  to  217.- 
000  tons.  The  only  serious  losses  are 
to  be  attributed  to  car  and  labor  short- 
age. On  the  C.  C.  &  O.  mines  are 
within  1,559  tons  of  capacity  produc- 
tion. Buyers  are  securing  all  the  spot 
tonnage  available  in  this  field  at  about 
$3.25. 
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Retail  Stocks  Dwindling, 
But  Consumer  Is  Not  Uneasy 

Orders  Booked  in  Volume  That  Means 
Delay  in  Filling  When  Mining  Is 
Resumed — Some  Yards  Close  Await- 
ing Coal — Steam  Tonnage  at  Mines 
Mostly  Obligated. 

RETAILERS'  domestic  supplies 
.  are  running  down,  but  there  is 
very  little  uneasiness  being  shown  by 
the  consumer.  Retail  order  books 
are  filling,  however,  and  there  may 
be  some  delay  attendant  upon  filling 
these  accumulated  orders  when  min- 
ing is  again  resumed.  Some  retail 
yards  are  already  closed  until  coal 
is  again  available. 

Steam  tonnage  at  the  mines  is 
nearly  all  obligated  and  river  coals 
are  about  all  that  is  obtainable.  Oc- 
casionally inconsequential  amounts 
of  independent  coal  are  offered  at 
high  prices. 

Some  late  activity  is  noted  in  the 
Northwest,  as  dock  stocks  are  get- 
ting low  and  the  belief  is  growing 
that  a  shortage  must  be  faced  this 
winter. 


BOSTON 

Retailers'  stocks  are  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. Distribution  has  now  got  to  a 
point  where  only  a  small  fraction  of 
season  orders  are  being  accepted  for 
prompt  delivery.  Egg  is  the  size  in 
shortest  supply  locally,  but  stove  and 
chestnut  are  not  far  behind.  A  few 
dealers  are  insisting  upon  orders  for 
pea  wherever  the  use  of  that  size  is 
possible. 

At  wholesale  there  is  almost  nothing 
doing.  The  prepared  sizes  are  now 
about  all  cleared  up  and  pea  and  No.  1 
Buckwheat  are  the  only  sizes  available. 


ANTHRACITE  FIELDS 

The  men  have  completed  their  vote 
to  give  authority  to  the  union  leaders 
to  call  a  strike  if  they  see  fit.  There 
is  practically  no  doubt  that  the  vote 
will  be  in  favor  of  a  strike.  There  is  con- 
siderable talk  that  even  if  the  leaders 
turn  the  suspension  into  a  strike  they 
will  not  call  out  the  maintenance  men, 
for  in  many  cases  it  would  probably 
mean  that  the  mines  would  be  closed 
for  good  and  the  men  normally  em- 
ployed would  be  without  jobs  at  the 
final  settlement. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Retail  business  done  amounts  to  al- 
most nothing,  and  no  efforts  are  being 
made  to  encourage  people  to  buy  coal. 
The  absence  of  coal  trucks  on  the 
streets  tells  the  true  condition  as  well  as 
anything.  However,  all  offices  are  receiv- 
ing many  requests  for  information  on 
the  outlook  for  coal  next  season  and 


frequently  these  inquiries  are  turned 
into  actual  deliveries. 

There  has  been  constant  nibbling  at 
the  storage  stocks  of  pea  coal  by  the 
dealers,  and  this  week  the  orders  re- 
ceived by  the  companies  for  this  size 
have  greatly  increased.  In  addition 
quite  a  few  dealers  have  placed  orders 
to  begin  July  1,  the  obvious  intent  be- 
ing to  get  the  advantage  of  the  low- 
ered freight.  However,  they  are  not 
likely  to  receive  this  benefit,  as  the 
coal  having  been  placed  in  storage  un- 
der the  present  freight  rate  will  likely 
be  billed  at  the  same  rate,  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
companies. 

Except  for  an  occasional  car  or  so 
of  buckwheat  none  of  the  companies 
is  taking  orders  for  steam  coal,  as  all 
in  stock  has  been  obligated  on  or- 
ders already  in. 


BALTIMORE 

Dealers  report  that  they  have  little 
fuel  on  hand.  More  yards  were  closed 
during  the  past  week,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  there  are  very  few  yards 
with  any  material  supplies.  That  por- 
tion of  the  buying  public  which  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  storing  coal  early 
is  becoming  restive  under  their  inabil- 
ity to  get  deliveries  at  this  time.  In 
some  cases  the  explanation  of  coal  men 
that  they  have  no  coal  to  deliver  or 
can  liver  only  one  ton  lots  to  emergency 
cases,  is  accepted  with  bad  grace.  Coal 
men,  point  out,  however,  that  this  is 
trivial  to  the  situation  which  will  de- 
velop as  fall  approaches  and  they  are 
unable  to  make  deliveries  to  even  those 
who  have  no  coal  in  cellars. 


BUFFALO 

The  end  of  the  supply  seems  near. 
One  after  another  of  the  shipping 
agents  and  distributors  reports  that 
this  or  that  size  is  gone.  As  it  appears 
now  even  emergency  coal  will  soon  be 
gone.  Still  the  consumer  does  not  show 
any  uneasiness. 

Occasionally  sales  by  independent 
operators  are  made  as  high  as  $12 
at  the  mines.  Some  at  $11  was  re- 
ported this  week,  but  the  coal  still  held 
by  these  companies  is  so  small  that 
no  particular  figure  is  cut  in  the  trade 
by  them. 

NEW  YORK 

The  market  is  becoming  quieter. 
About  the  only  sizes  available  are  pea 
and  buckwheat  and  the  latter  will  be 
unobtainable  soon  to  the  spot  buyer. 
Independent  pea  coal  was  quoted  last 
week  from  $5.65  up,  f.o.b.  mines. 

Consumers  are  beginning  to  show  a 
trifle  more  concern  and  some  have 
placed  orders  for  next  winter's  coal, 
knowing  that  they  need  not  expect  any 
portion  of  it  delivered  until  the  mines 
resume  operations. 

Retail  dealers  in  most  instances, 
have  some  of  the  domestic  coals  on 
hand  but  are  careful  to  whom  they  de- 
liver it.  Special  classes  of  customers 
such  as  bakeries,  are  being  taken  care 
of  and  other  consumers  who  must  have 
coal  are  given  small  lots. 


Buckwheat  consumers  soon  must 
either  take  to  burning  pea  coal  or 
bituminous,  so  short  is  the  first  named 
size  becoming.  Rice  and  barley  are 
practically  out  of  the  market.  River 
bai-ley  is  coming  here  in  very  small 
offerings,  most  of  it  being  sold  nearer 
the  point  of  loading. 


Coke 


UNIONTOWN 

The  coal  market,  while  active,  is 
more  inclined  to  be  spotty  than  at  any 
time  since  Secretary  Hoover  fixed  $3.50 
as  a  fair  price  for  coal.  This  week  the 
railroads  seem  to  be  the  big  buyers  and 
while  steel  interests  are  still  in  the 
market  they  are  not  so  insistent  about 
tonnage  as  has  prevailed  heretofore. 

There  is  great  scurrying  for  coke 
among  pig-iron  producers,  but  very 
little  is  obtainable.  It  may  be  signifi- 
cant that  some  200  independent  ovens 
were  lighted  last  week.  Whether  that 
IS  in  response  to  the  strong  demand  or 
to  an  appreciation  by  operators  that 
the  strike  is  about  over  does  not  yet 
appear.  At  the  outset  of  the  strike,  in- 
dependent operators  let  it  be  known 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  resume 
until  the  strike  situation  had  been 
definitely  decided. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

Demand  for  coke  has  increased  some- 
what, while  offerings  are  still  quite 
limited.  While  there  have  been  con- 
tinued gains  in  coke  production,  larger 
in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  than  in 
May,  the  increase  is  chiefly  on  the  part 
of  steel  works  interests,  so  that  mer- 
chant offerings  remain  very  restricted. 
The  Frick  company  blows  in  quite  a 
number  of  additional  ovens  each  week, 
though  the  major  part  of  its  increase 
m  coal  production  is  being  shipped  in- 
stead of  being  coked  in  the  region. 

Normally  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
operates  its  blast  furnaces  almost 
wholly  with  Connellsville  coke  and  by- 
product coke  made  from  Connellsville 
coal,  so  that  it  is  very  significant  that 
the  company  is  now  operating  38  blast 
furnaces,  against  34  on  April  1. 

A  week  ago  inquiry  for  furnace  coke 
was  chiefly  by  miscellaneous  users, 
rather  than  blast  furnaces,  but  now 
some  inquiry  has  arisen  from  blast  fur- 
naces, and  $8  would  be  paid  in  that 
quarter  for  standard  furnace  coke. 
Foundry  coke  is  stronger,  with  sales  at 
up  to  $8.50. 

The  Courier  reports  coke  production 
during  the  week  ended  June  17  at  51,- 
800  tons  by  the  furnace  ovens  and 
15,050  tons  by  the  merchant  ovens,  a 
total  of  66,850  tons,  an  increase  of 
8,187  tons.  On  account  of  the  holiday 
May  30,  a  long-range  comparison  best 
shows  the  rate  of  gain,  with  output  of 
52,200  tons  in  the  week  ended  May  6, 
59,130  tons  in  the  week  of  May  27  and 
66,850  tons  in  the  week  of  June  17. 


BUFFALO 

Furnaces  are  running  at  a  good  rate 
and  shipping  liberal  quantities  of  iron. 
The  byproduct  ovens  supply  them  with 
about  what  coke  they  need.  Some  job- 
bers say  they  have  given  up  trying  to 
buy  coke  from  the  old  beehive  plant? 
for  the  best  ovens  are  mostly  closed 
and  the  coke  ofl'ered  is  of  such  doubt- 
ful quality  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  handle  it. 
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Prices  Advance  Following 
Heavy  Buying  in  Kentucky 

Purchases  by  Railroads  and  Industrials 
Cause  Boost — Spirited  Demand  Ex- 
pected as  Result  of  Lower  Freight 
Rates,  Which  May  Cause  Further 
Rise. 

RAILROADS  and  large  industrial 
.consumers  boosted  the  price  of 
coal  last  week  by  buying  rather 
heavily  in  western  and  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. The  price  in  western  Ken- 
tucky was  down  to  $3.65  and  in  east- 
ern Kentucky  to  $3  @  $3.25  early  in 
the  week  in  a  mild  buyers'  strike. 
West  Virginia  Pocahontas  was  plen- 
tiful at  $3  on  run  of  mine. 

The  railroads  did  most  of  the 
buying  and  when  they  got  through 
western  Kentucky  was  up  around 
$4^  $4.25.  Pui-chasing  was  done  by 
the  railroad  committee  at  attractive 
prices,  ranging  from  the  low  of  $3.65 
@$3.85.  When  the  quotations  got 
beyond  the  high  figure  the  roads 
halted  buying  somewhat,  only  to 
turn  into  eastern  Kentucky  where 
purchasing  was  done  outside  the 
committee  in  direct  sales  at  $3.25@ 
$3.35. 


tucky  product  were  strong  at  $4.10@ 
$4.25.  The  Hoover  maximums  were 
generally  reached  on  the  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  coals.  There 
were  some  reports  of  jobbers  selling 
eastern  Kentucky  prepared  sizes  at  $4 
but  the   instances   were  not  numerous. 

SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS 

The  comparative  quiet  which  has  ex- 
isted in  southern  Illinois  has  been 
broken  by  the  tactics  of  union  miners 
who  ruined  the  property  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Coal  Co.,  which  has  recently 
attempted  strip  mining  in  the  vicinity 
of  Marion.  As  a  result,  over  25  men 
employed  by  the  company  were  brutally 
butchered. 

The  striking  miners  in  this  territory 
became  hostile  towards  the  so-called 
strike-breakers  when  President  Lewis 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  sent  word 
that  the  men  employed  in  the  operation 
of  the  strip  pits  as  members  of  the 
Steam  Shovelers'  Union  were  strike 
breakers. 

There  is  no  storage  coal  available 
in  the  field  and  the  amount  of  tonnage 
produced  from  the  strip  pits  during 
their  short  period  of  operation  is 
negligible. 


CHICAGO  AND  MIDWEST 

Buying  was  induced  in  a  recognition 
by  the  consumers  that  prices  probably 
will  be  higher  after  the  first  of  the 
month,  when  the  lower  freight  rates 
become  eff'ective.  A  rather  spirited  de- 
mand is  expected  then,  as  consumers 
are  known  to  have  been  holding  off  for 
some  time  for  the  lower  rates.  Ad- 
vances are  accepted  as  the  natural  or- 
der and  hence  the  scramble  of  those 
who  could  afford  to  get  in  under  the 
wire.  Besides,  there  was  a  little  con- 
cern by  purchasers  to  stock  as  much  as 
possible  for  any  emergency  in  a  strike 
of  railroad   workers. 

Industrials  bought  only  when  prices 
were  right.  They  took  from  25  to  50 
cars  here  and  there  when  jobbers 
pushed  sales  in  order  to  avoid  demur- 
rage charges. 

Smaller  consumers,  however,  were 
not  buying.  A  large  number  of  in- 
quiries were  received  from  the  country 
for  harvest  coal  but  shipments  were  not 
asked  for  until  after  July  1.  Retailers 
were  beginning  to  make  inquiries  for 
eastern  Kentucky  coal  and  Pocahontas 
and  some  of  the  producers  reported 
rather  increased  orders. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  reported  as 
bringing  in  a  train  load  of  Alabama 
coal  a  day  for  distribution  along  its 
lines.  So  far,  however,  Alabama  coal 
has  not  been  a  factor  on  the  Chicago 
market  but  it  is  expected  to  be  brought 
here  if  the  western  Kentucky  price 
goes  beyond  the  $4.25@$4.50  figure. 
Prices  Saturday  on  the  western  Ken- 


ST.  LOUIS 

Storage  supplies  of  dealers  and  in- 
dustries are  becoming  rapidly  ex- 
hausted and  evidence  of  increased  out- 
side buying  is  becoming  stronger  each 
day.  Domestic  demand  is  quiet  and 
upon  the  advice  of  dealers  consumers 
are  awaiting  a  settlement  of  the  strike 
rather  than  buy  high-priced  west  Ken- 
tucky coal. 

Country  demand  has  increased  mate- 
rially within  the  past  few  days,  due  to 
the  urgent  need  of  threshing  coal. 
There  is  no  further  tonnage  of  Illinois 
storage  coal  available,  this  supply  hav- 
ing been  exhausted  within  the  past 
week.  The  threshing  demand  will 
therefore  have  to  be  supplied  with  Ken- 
tucky coal.  Operators  in  that  field  are 
today  quoting  prices  around  $4@$4.10 
on  lump,  egg  and  mine  run,  and  $3.85 
@$4  on  slack,  selling  their  output  only 
from  day  to  day. 

A  part,  at  least,  of  these  require- 
ments will  be  met  with  Missouri  coal, 
as  the  Cannel  operations  at  Versailles, 
have  been  reopened  and  coal  can  be 
supplied  to  certain  points  in  central  and 
western  Missouri  at  considerably  lower 
prices  than  west  Kentucky  coal. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

The  market  is  back  to  about  the  peak 
that  had  been  reached  this  spring. 
Movement  continues  heavy,  as  demand 
has  taken  care  of  all  reported  demur- 
rage or  slow-selling  coal  of  last  week. 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
population  of  mine  towns  since  the 
strike.  Many  former  workers  who 
have  been  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  have 
returned. 

Facilities  for  handling  tonnage  are 
very  fair  as  a  whole,  and  the  L.  &  E. 
gateways  have  not  been  blocked.  Rail- 
roads are  endeavoring  to  get  shippers 
to    route    as    much    coal    as     possible 


through  the  less  congested  gateways. 
As  soon  as  the  freight  reduction  be- 
comes effective  it  is  believed  that  there 
will  be  a  heavy  increase  in  demand 
from  Chicago,  Detroit  and  other  large 
industrial  centers.  The  present  market 
is  rather  stiff  at  $4,  there  being  very 
little  coal  at  under  that  figure. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

An  unusual  increase  in  inquiries  is 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  market. 
These  are  coming  especially  from  in- 
dustrial plants  that  did  not  store  a 
sufficient  amount  to  keep  them  going 
for  such  a  prolonged  ])eriod.  The  prin- 
cipal coal  coming  to  this  market  is 
from  western  Kentucky,  quoted  $3.75 
@$4.25.  A  number  of  Indiana  oper- 
ators who  have  sold  all  their  no-bills 
are  now  attempting  to  supply  custom- 
ers by  going  into  the  jobbing  business. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  strike.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  trade  here  that  regard- 
less of  agreements  concerning  prices 
at  the  mines,  unless  the  strike  is  set- 
tled quickly  the  market  will  be  mighty 
panicky. 

LOUISVILLE 

Those  who  held  back  their  buying  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  reduced 
freights  may  not  profit  materially  by 
that  action.  So  many  did  the  same 
thing  that  prices  softened  a  little  in 
mid-June,  but  by  July  1  it  is  believed 
prices  wall  be  at  the  peak  of  the 
Hoover  agreement. 

Prices  are  firmer  this  week,  due  to 
demurrage  stocks  being  cleaned  up. 
Lake  movement  is  steady  and  good  and 
railroads  are  buying  more  freely. 
Steel  mill  business  continues  good,  and 
there  is  a  steady  movement  north  and 
east. 

There  is  some  car  shortage  as  a  re- 
sult of  congestion  at  terminals,  in  get- 
ting the  heavy  movement  of  loads  and 
empties  through,  which  is  resulting  in 
some  trouble  in  getting:  cars  to  load  at 
the  mines.  Much  of  the  trouble  is  over, 
failure  of  connecting  lines  to  have  nec- 
essary motive  equipment  for  handling 
tonnage  turned  over. 

The  trade  as  a  whole  is  becoming  more 
sold  on  the  Hoover  program,  realizing 
that  if  the  coal  trade  does  not  control 
itself,  it  may  result  in  Federal  regula- 
tion. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

The  effects  of  the  strike  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  seriously  felt.  While  the 
demand  for  anthracite  is  increasing, 
supplies  on  hand  are  rapidly  becoming 
exhausted.  Some  dealers  are  refus- 
ing to  accept  orders.  The  situation 
as  regards  bituminous  coal  is  prac- 
tically unchanged,  the  small  shipments 
coming  forwaixl  from  West  Virginia 
and  other  non-union  mines  being  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  supply  in  view 
of  the  light  demand. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Retail 

.'\nthracite  egg,  stove  and  nut $15.  50 

Pea 14,00 

Bituminous  steam 9.25(Si   9.75 

Domestic  lump 1125 

Cannel 16  00 

Wholesale,  f.o.b.  cars  destination: 

J  in  lump 9  25(Si  1 0.  00 

Slack    8.  00<a   8.  75 


J 
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Eager  Coal  Seekers  Limited 
To  Orders  Docks  Will  Accept 

Continuation  of  Strike  Causes  Uneasi- 
ness Over  Winter  Fuel  Needs — 
Stabilization  Efforts  of  Certain  In- 
terests Averts  Increase  in  Price. 

BUYING  is  now  practically  limited 
to  what  business  the  docks  will 
accept.  At  the  outset  of  the  present 
active  period  purchasing  was  con- 
fined mainly  to  railroads  and  other 
large  users.  Then  the  general  run 
of  industrials  came  into  the  market, 
only  to  find  that  supplies  had  been 
largely  snapped  up  on  contract  and 
what  free  coal  remained  was  being 
doled  out  piecemeal  or  held  for  old 
connections. 

There  is  therefore  a  growing  feel- 
ing of  nervousness  over  next  win- 
ter's requirements.  It  is  now  re- 
alized that  a  continuation  of  the 
strike  for  even  a  short  time  will  en- 
danger the  supply  and  tonnage  is  be- 
ing eagerly  sought.  Due  to  the 
stabilization  tactics  of  certain  docks, 
however,  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  price. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

It  will  be  a  relief  when  the  first  of 
July  has  come,  for  there  will  be  the 
new  freight  rates  available  and  one 
less  cause  for  inaction  in  the  market. 
There  is  some  apprehension  being  felt 
in  the  coal  trade  over  the  situation. 
Ninety  days  suspension  seems  to  be  a 
great  plenty  of  non-production  if  the 
Northwest  is  to  have  a  reasonable  sup- 
ply for  next  winter.  People  in  the 
trade  realize  that  it  takes  time  to  get 
the  docks  restocked  and  the  longer  the 
suspension  endures,  the  greater  will 
be  the  demand  from  all  sections,  which 
must  be  filled  before  there  will  be  a 
surplus  for  the  Northwest. 

The  stocks  on  the  docks  are  down  to 
the  vanishing  point,  broadly  speaking. 
Buying  has  been  limited  except  in  so 
far  as  some  have  been  willing  to  an- 
ticipate their  wants.  But  as  the  prac- 
tice is  to  price  coal  at  the  ruling  fig- 
ure at  time  of  delivery,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  inducement  for  ordering 
where  delivery  cannot  be  promised. 
The  inducement  may  appear  later,  when 
orders  are  filled  in  line  of  filing,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  much  alarm 
about  this  phase  as  yet. 

However,  the  situation  is  one  of 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  circumstances. 
Until  there  is  some  sort  of  a  resump- 
tion, the  Northwest  cannot  do  much. 
Orders  may  be  accumulated  against  the 
arrival  of  the  coal,  but  they  will  not 
help  get  the  coal.  Rumors  that  the 
government  will  soon  take  hold,  if  there 
is  not  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy, 
serve  to  keep  people  from  growing 
excited,  but  do  not  guarantee  any  real 
help. 


DULUTH 

Apprehensions  that  stocks  on  docks 
may  be  gobbled  up  before  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  contract  for 
their  supplies  is  leading  to  buying  on 
a  heavier  scale.  At  the  outset  buying 
of  coal  was  confined  mainly  to  the 
railroads,  the  mining  companies  and 
blast  and  open-hearth  furnace  plants 
at  Duluth.  Buying  from  those  quar- 
ters resulted  in  two-thirds  of  the  dock 
companies'  stocks  being  contracted  for 
before  the  smaller  industrial  concerns 
dropped  on  to  what  was  going  on,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  all  hands  are 
now  endeavoring  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

Dock  operators  have  received  in- 
structions from  their  headquarters  to 
make  no  further  large  contracts  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  taking  care  of 
their  regular  customers.  They  have 
little  free  coal  and  buying  by  retailers 
who  have  deferred  placing  their  orders 
until  July  1  when  lower  railroad  freight 
rates  will  become  effective,  is  yet  to 
be  taken  care  of. 

In  spite  of  the  flurry  the  market  is 
ruling  steady  at  the  basis  set  some  time 
ago;  $7  for  lump,  $6.50  for  run  of  pile 
and  $6  for  screenings.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  the  stand  taken,-  by  three 
of  the  largest  operators  who  opposed 
any  efforts   to  bring  about  a  runaway 


market  and  the  consequent  crystallizing 
of  public  sentiment  against  the  trade. 
Inroads  are  being  made  upon  the 
anthracite  stocks.  Consumers  are 
scenting  the  possibility  that  the  usual 
tonnage  may  not  be  moved  before  the 
close  of  the  Lake  season  and  they  are 
setting  in  to  protect  themselves.  Re- 
tailers have  been  keeping  their  teams 
busy  of  late  in  filling  those  orders. 

MILWAUKEE 

The  market  continues  dull,  but  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  of  nervousness 
over  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  sup- 
ply, and  a  rush  of  orders  is  bound  to 
develop  in  the  near  future.  This  is 
evidenced  by  anxious  inquiries  from  in- 
terior districts.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  Northwest  will  suffer  a 
serious  coal  famine  unless  the  strike 
is  stopped  within  a  short  time. 

Anthracite  is  about  cleaned  up,  and 
only  one  cargo  has  been  received  so 
far  this  year.  Soft  coal  is  in  fair  sup- 
ply, however.  Dealers  have  a  thirty- 
day  stock  and  cargoes  are  reaching  the 
docks  almost  daily.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  prices  since  the  soft  coal 
advance    of  two   weeks   ago. 

Revised  figures  of  the  Lake  coal  re- 
ceipts thus  far  this  season  eliminate 
the  7,300  ton  cargo  of  hard  coal  which 
has  figured  in  the  April  record,  and 
places  it  in  the  soft  coal  column.  This 
confines  the  anthracite  receipts  to  700 
tons  of  screenings  which  were  received 
from  Escanaba  and  485,593  tons  of 
soft  coal,  against  345,006  tons  of  the 
former,  and  969,556  tons  of  the  latter 
in  1921. 


New  England 


Midsummer  Dullness 

Settles  Upon  Market 

Inquiries  Insignificant  and  Scattered — 
Industrial  Outlook  Lacks  Promise — 
Movement  from  Hampton  Roads 
Wanes — Hope  for  Lower  Prices  Than 
Freight  Cut  Would  Warrant. 

FOR  dullness  the  present  week 
matches  any  midsummer  period 
in  coal  history.  Inquiry  is  limited  to 
single  car  lots  and  there  is  only  scat- 
tering demand  for  these.  In  no  di- 
rection is  there  any  tuning  up  in- 
dustrially and  should  the  suspension 
be  brought  suddenly  to  an  end,  ship- 
pers could  expect  very  little  help 
from  this  territory  in  moving  coal. 
Inland  from  Boston  and  Providence 
there  is  only  a  light  tonnage  moving 
on  contract. 

On  every  hand  consumers  have  de- 
clined coal  for  June  shipment.  Not 
only  are  they  desirous  of  profiting 
by  the  10  per  cent  freight  reduction 
but  there  is  an  impression  also  that 
prices  will  recede  much  more  than 
the  lower  tolls  would  of  themselves 
make  possible. 
Certain  of  the  charitable  institutions 


rejected  bids  that  were  submitted  cov- 
ering deliveries  of  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  during  July  and  August  on  the 
ground  that  proposals  were  too  high. 
Some  of  the  bids  were  as  low  as  $7.09, 
on  cars  Providence,  and  $7.35,  on  cars 
Boston,  for  Navy  Standard  coals. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  hard  to 
figure  any  improvement  in  demand  dur- 
ing the  next  six  months.  Oil  has  now 
supplanted  coal  to  an  extent  that  will 
make  the  market  for  the  latter  rather 
less  responsive  than  it  was  in  years 
when  oil  was  not  such  a  factor.  There 
are  more  agencies  merchandising 
Hampton  Roads  coals  and  the  outlet 
is  so  much  more  restricted  that  only  a 
resolute  attitude  on  the  part  of  operat- 
ors and  a  broad  sustaining  market  in 
other  directions  will  probably  enable 
them  to  carry  through  anything  like 
the  Hoover  price. 

Meanwhile,  prices  on  the  best  grades 
at  Hampton  Roads  are  $6.00  and  less, 
with  a  few  shippers  actively  soliciting 
offers  for  spot  coal.  At  this  end,  $7.25 
has  been  quoted  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  next  week  whether  that  level 
can  be  maintained. 

For  Pennsylvania  grades  there  is  only 
a  very  narrow  market.  For  the  most 
part,  it  is  confined  to  areas  100  miles 
or  so  from  Tidewater,  and  current  re- 
ceipts  show  how  light  is  the  demand. 

Coastwise  freights  continue  easy. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  transportation. 
About  85c.  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
rate  from  Norfolk  to  Boston,  but  this 
will  apply  only  on  large  bottoms. 
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determine  whether  the  inquirer  takes 
the  coal  or  not.  The  market  is  a  shade 
easier  and  is  quotable  at  $3.40(S)$3.65 
for  steam  mine  run.  Westmoreland 
gas  is  occasionally  encountered,  the 
market  being  about  ?4@$4.25  for  mine 
run. 


Prices  Resume  Higher  Level 
As  Demand  Takes  Upturn 

Reaction  Follows  Lull  Attendant  on 
Settlement  Rumors — Large  Buyers 
Enter  Market  in  Anticipation  of 
July   Rush — Lake   Shortage  Feared. 

OUOTATIONS  have  resumed  the 
higher  level  they  held  earlier  in 
the  month.  Demand  has  taken  a 
definite  upturn,  following  the  lull 
which  came  with  the  recent  rumors 
of  attempted  settlement  of  the  strike. 
The  heavier  receipts  are  easily  taken, 
as  many  large  buyers  are  again  in 
the  market,  apparently  in  the  belief 
that  the  July  1  rush  of  business  will 
boost  prices  sufficiently  to  absorb 
the  10  per  cent  freight  cut  effective 
at  that  time. 

Lake  business  is  increasing.  So 
far  only  16  per  cent  of  the  1921 
Lake  movement  has  been  shipped, 
while  at  this  time  last  year  48  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  had  gone 
forward;  therefore  some  anxiety  is 
being  shown  over  the  possibility  of 
a  shortage  this  winter. 


In  the  meantime  consumers  are  wak- 
ing up  to  a  realization  that  stocks  are 
getting  near  the  danger  point.  Orders 
now  being  placed  call  for  shipment  on 
July  1  or  after.  Most  of  the  smaller 
industries  in  Cleveland  depend  upon 
the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
for  power.  This  company  still  has 
some  coal  on  hand  but  the  margin  is 
beginning  to  get  too  low  for  comfort. 

The  chief  source  of  concern  is  the 
Lake  situation.  The  season's  move- 
ment to  July  1  is  estimated  at  3,750,000 
tons.  Of  this  amount  only  2,500,000 
tons  have  gone  to  the  Northwest.  Com- 
pared with  this  movement  to  upper 
docks,  the  amount  shipped  last  year  in 
the  same  period  was  9,460,000  tons.  In 
other  words  by  July  1,  1921,  43  per  cent 
of  the  movement  had  been  completed 
against  only  11  per  cent  this  year.  The 
prospect  for  congestion,  if  not  actual 
inability  to  meet  the  demand,  is  in 
sight  unless   the  strike  ends   soon. 


COLUMBUS 

A  better  demand  is  developing.  While 
orders  are  only  for  immediate  needs, 
more  consumers  are  in  the  market  and 
a  considerable  tonnage  is  moving.  The 
demand  is  becoming  more  widespread 
and  indications  point  to  a  heavy  in- 
crease  after  July    1. 

Reserve  stocks  are  being  depleted 
and  this  is  having  its  effect.  Prices 
have  now  about  reached  the  Hoover 
levels,  although  some  shading  from 
those   figures    is    reported. 

Retailers  are  cleaning  up  preparatory 
to  taking  in  tonnage  later.  Retail 
prices  are  steady  at  former  levels,  with 
Pocahontas  lump  $7.50(a)$8.  West 
Virginia  grades  are  quoted  $7.25@ 
$7.75.  Some  eastern  Kentucky  coal  is 
coming  in  and  sells  at  about  the  same 
levels  as  Logan. 

Lake  trade  is  moving  along  quietly. 
The  H.  V.  Docks  at  Toledo  during  the 
week  ended  June  21  loaded  152,000 
tons,  making  a  total  of  1,017,000  tons 
handled  since  the  start  of  the  season. 


CLEVELAND 

The  coal  market  has  stiffened  abrupt- 
ly, following  the  recent  lull  in  buying. 
Prices  are  higher  and  the  demand  is 
distinctly  stronger.  Consumers  were 
encouraged  to  stay  out  of  the  market 
by  reports  that  strike  settlement  was 
near.  It  was  generally  expected  that 
the  negotiations  started  some  time  ago 
in  Cleveland  by  operators  would  result 
in  finding  a  basis  for  meetings  with  the 
miners.  Hope  has  not  been  given  up 
by  operators  who  are  urging  a  settle- 
ment and  resumption  of  mine  produc- 
tion. 


NORTHERN  PANBL^NDLE 

Conditions  continue  to  be  more  fa- 
vorable for  successful  operation  and 
marketing  of  coal.  There  is  less  in- 
terference with  operation  and  although 
demand  is  by  no  means  at  the  peak, 
yet  it  is  brisk  enough  to  absorb  the 
output,  especially  in  view  of  the  heavy 
buying  by  railroads  and  utilities.  The 
demand,  however,  is  confined  to  fuel 
for  industrial  purposes. 


DETROIT 

Buyers  are  not  yet  indicating  any  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  market,  although 
some  business  is  being  done  by  steel 
companies  and  there  is  a  small  volume 
of  buying  by  railroads.  Many  large 
steam  consumers  are  still  carrying  re- 
serves that  place  them  in  a  comfort- 
able position  for  several  weeks  to  come. 
Retailers  are  buying  no  coal  at  present. 
They  too,  are  waiting  for  the  reduction 
of  freight  rates  to  become  effective. 

The  general  delay  is  arousing  appre- 
hension of  a  troublesome  shortage  dur- 
ing the  later  months  of  the  year,  due  to 
the  failure  of  buyers  to  keep  coal  mov- 
ing now.  Though  the  retail  yards  have 
considerable  quantities  of  coal,  their 
supply  would  not  last  long  with  an  ac- 
tive demand.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  anthracite. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  is  quoted 
about  $3.50,  mine  run  holds  around 
$3.25  and  nut,  pea  and  slack  is  $3.10(2i 
$3.15. 

PITTSBURGH 

No  effort  has  been  made  thus  far  to 
start  any  of  the  union  mines,  although 
for  a  fortnight  there  have  been  rumors 
at  large  that  some  movement  might  be 
expected  any  day.  The  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  operators  and  miners  are 
unchanged,  the  operators  regarding  the 
four-state  agreement  as  a  dead  issue, 
while  the  mine  officials  show  no  signs 
of  being  walling  to  consider  anything 
else. 

Public  sentiment  is  aroused  over  the 
murders  in  Illinois  and  many  men  not 
associated  with  either  operators  or 
miners  are  disposed  to  consider  the 
president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  responsible. 
Strip  mining  in  this  district  is  proceed- 
ing, with  a  considerably  greater  ton- 
nage than  before  the  strike.  The  coal 
is  being  sold  regularly  at  $3.75  for 
slack  and  $4  for  lump. 

Production  in  Connellsville  is  in- 
creasing at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
formerly.  The  increase  is  largely  by 
the  Frick  company,  but  there  is  also 
more  coal  reaching  the  open  market. 
Prices  are  defined  more  closely,  buyers 
being  discriminating,  and  a  difference 
of  5c.  or  10c.  in  the  price  quoted  may 


BUFFALO 

Changes  in  the  trade  are  small,  but 
the  feeling  is  less  reassuring.  Every- 
body confesses  to  uneasiness  and  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  next 
ten  days  will  see  an  end  of  the  ap- 
parent apathy  on  the  part  of  producer, 
miner  and  consumer.  Somebody  must 
weaken  before  long. 

There  is  naturally  any  amount  of 
eagerness  for  something,  in  fact  al- 
most anything,  to  set  the  wheels  turn- 
ing again.  Demand  does  not  increase. 
Most  shippers  report  that  production 
exceeds  it,  yet  prices  are  strong.  Pre- 
dictions are  common  that  they  will  ad- 
vance soon,  in  spite  of  the  July  reduc- 
tion of  freight  rates. 

The  Lake  fleet  is  active,  for  ore  is 
moving  faster  than  it  was  and  grain 
has  kept  up  until  now.  The  only  coal 
moving  is  that  which  comes  from  West 
Virginia  via  Ohio  ports.  The  amount 
received  for  last  week  was  55,900  net 
tons. 

EASTERN  OHIO 

While  larger  quantities  of  coal  are 
reaching  industrial  centers  by  reason 
of  needs  growing  out  of  the  general 
improvement  in  business,  operators 
and  jobbers  state  that  there  is  no  par- 
ticular increase  in  inquiries  or  demand. 
However,  prices  have  experienced 
slight  advances  in  some  grades. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  non-union 
coal  avai'able  to  meet  all  requirements 
which  have  arisen  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  freely  predicted  that 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
stocks  will  be  depleted  and  a  more 
widespread  need  for  coal  will  develop 
which  cannot  be  supplied  at  the  present 
rate  of  production. 

Apprehension  is  becoming  apparent 
with  respect  to  the  probability  that 
Lake  transportation  will  be  unable  to 
take  care  of  Northwestern  requirements 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  of 
navigation,  should  operations  at  union 
mines  not  be  resumed  by  the  middle  of 
July.  Stocks  of  coal  at  the  docks  have 
Ijeen  pretty  well  cleaned  out  and  the 
minimum  requirements  served  by  this 
trade  will  approximate  24,000,000  tons 
during  the  next  twelve  months.  The 
anticipated  deficit  in  Lake  shipments 
wnll  have  to  be  made  up  by  all-rail  ton- 
nage and  this  will  further  aggravate  the 
matter  of  car  supply  later  on. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  week  ended  June  17 
were  the  lai-gest  of  any  week  since 
April  1.  Total  receipts  amounted  to 
1,247  cars.  Industries  received  1,085 
cars,  this  quantity  being  an  increase 
of  172  cars  over  the  previous  week; 
while  retail  yards  received  162  cars, 
or  an  increase  of  81  cars. 
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Increased  Buying  Steadies 
Market  Near  Hoover  Limit 

Lake  Interests,  Railroads,  Western 
Buyers  and  Steel  Mills  Are  Active 
Agents — Contrary  to  Expectations, 
Consumers  Do  Not  Wait  for  Lower 
Freights. 

HEAVY  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  Lake  people,  increased  tak- 
ings by  the  railway  companies  and 
an  increasing  demand  from  the  West 
has  so  stabilized  this  market  that 
prices  are  now  hovering  around  the 
maximum  that  was  set  by  Secretary 
Hoover.  The  wiseacres  of  the  trade 
had  figured  that  the  lower  freight 
rates  due  July  1  would  hold  off  any 
great  rush  of  buying  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  a  flock  under  the  new  tariffs. 
While  the  steel  mills  have  not  been 
prominent  in  the  market  they  have 
been  taking  a  heavy  tonnage,  all  of 
which  has  kept  prices  on  the  up- 
grade rather  than  showing  any 
signs  of  sagging. 

HIGH- VOLATILE  FIELDS 

Kanawha 

There  has  been  a  gradual  gain  in 
production  as  more  men  report  for 
work.  Bushwhacking  has  featured  the 
attempt  of  Kanawha  operators  to  run 
their  mines  and  two  or  three  have  been 
killed  so  far.  Although  there  has  been 
a  general  disposition  to  await  the  com- 
ing of  July  1  before  buying  on  a  large 
scale,  as  yet  there  is  a  fairly  active 
demand.  Mine  run  is  ranging  $3@$3.25 
with  slack  at  about  the  same  figure. 
Lump  and  egg  are  bringing  $3.40@ 
$3.60. 

Logan  and  T hacker 

Under  existing  market  conditions 
Logan  mines  are  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  made  upon  them  for  spot  coal. 
Lake  shipments  are  growing  in  vol- 
ume. There  is  not  a  particularly  large 
volume  being  shipped  to  Tidewater  or 
to  Eastern  Inland  markets.  The  only 
factor  in  retarding  production  is  the 
inability  to  secure  more  man  power. 
General  labor  conditions  are  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Production  is  still  being  maintained 
by  Thaeker  mines  at  about  160,000 
tons  a  week.  Plants  are  securing  al! 
the  equipment  needed  to  handle  the 
large  output  but  some  loss  is  being 
felt  because  of  a  shortage  of  labor. 
Inquiries  are  outstripping  orders  par- 
ticularly from  Western  market  sources. 
Lake  shipments  are  large.  There  is 
comparatively  little  free  coal  available. 

NORTHEASTimN    KENTUCKY 

Pending  a  reduction  of  freight  rates 
after  July  1,  there  has  been  a  slight  re- 
cession  in   demand.     Prices   remain   at 


5.25  on  mine  run.  The  lighter 
demand  has  had  the  effect  of  pulling 
down  production  to  some  extent,  as  re- 
flected in  slightly  increased  "no  mar- 
ket" losses.  Railroads  are  not  buying 
on  quite  so  heavy  a  scale. 


CINCINNATI 

Heavier  production  from  New  River 
has  allowed  a  greater  tonnage  of  this 
coal  to  come  Inland  or  work  north  to 
the  Lakes.  This  has  helped  to  keep  the 
price  within  the  same  range  of  the 
high  volatile  with  the  exception  of 
lump  and  egg  which  is  held  firm  at  the 
maximum,  only  smaller  mines  selling 
any  great  amount  at  concessions  and 
this  where  the  residue  is  needed  to  fill 
byproduct  slack  contracts.  Any  num- 
ber of  retailers  whose  stocks  are  low 
are  rushing  in  inquiries  for  July  ship- 
ments but  the  local  offices  hold  strictly 
to  sales  on  a  spot  basis. 

Mishaps  in  southeastern  Kentucky 
have  held  down  production — injury  to 
a  Hazard  power  plant  put  several  of 
the  mines  out  of  commission  for  three 
days.  The  L.  &  N.  embargoed  the 
shipment  of  perishables  for  three  days 
to  move  coal  and  even  this  did  not 
pick  up  all  of  the  Bell  County  and  Har- 
lan standing.  Kanawha  hopes  to  come 
in  with  a  larger  tonnage  through  an  in- 
junction issued  in  the  Charleston  courts 
which  will  give  a  greater  volume  for 
sale  here. 

The  retail  situation  is  unchanged  so 
far  as  price  is  concerned  but  for  the 
first  time  since  the  rigid  weeks  of  the 
war  there  is  a  pinch  of  river  coal  be- 
ing felt  here.  All-rail  operators,  who 
opposed  the  cuts  in  price  in  April  and 
who  have  contracts,  however,  are  in- 
sisting upon  holding  to  the  old  time 
prices. 

SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

After  10  days  of  quiet,  the  market 
started  off  with  better  demand  and 
higher  prices  the  first  of  the  week.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  new  business  is 
being  shipped  to  railroads  in  the  North 
and  Northwest  and  tonnage  demanded 
by  the  Lakes  is  also  increasing. 

Domestic  coal  is  not  so  active.  Deal- 
ers seem  to  follow  the  course  pursued 
by  their  customers;  that  is,  to  wait  for 
freight  reductions,  although  better 
posted  dealers  expect  price  advances 
will  be  more  than  the  savings  in  freight 
and  are  stocking  up.  Car  supply  is  not 
satisfactory.  Three,  and  in  some  cases, 
four  days  were  lost  last  week  account 
"no  cars"  and  the  outlook  is  not  good. 


LOW-VOLATILE   FIELDS 

New  River  and  the  Gulf 

New  River  improvement  is  most 
marked.  The  opinion  among  operators 
is  that  the  strike  is  broken  in  this 
particular  region.  There  are  about  65 
mines  in  operation,  all  of  such  mines 
having  been  originally  affected  by  the 
strike.  Production  is  now  ranging  well 
over  120,000  tons  a  week  and  is  being 
increased  from  week  to  week.  Market 
conditions  are  conducive  to  an  increase 
in  production  more  especially  since  it 


is   possible  to  find   an  outlet   at  Tide- 
water. 

In  the  Gulf  region,  there  is  complete 
freedom  from  any  strike  trouble. 
Many  mines  are  working  to  capacity 
to  take  care  of  contract  and  spot  busi- 
ness, particularly  in  the  East  and  at 
Tide. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 

Limited  man  power  in  view  of  the 
heavy  demand  for  Pocahontas  coal  is 
the  only  thing  which  prevents  a  larger 
production.  This  region  is  producing 
more  coal  than  it  ever  did  and  is  find- 
ing a  ready  market.  Operators  ques- 
tion whether  the  railroads  could  trans- 
port any  more  coal  from  this  and  ad- 
joining regions  and  look  for  an  acute 
shortage  of  cars  after  July  1,  for  the 
transportation  companies  will  then  be 
called  upon  to  handle  both  June  and 
July  business.  Prices  are  being  kept 
within  bounds. 

Production  losses  are  comparatively 
light  in  the  Tug  River  district  and 
mines  are  producing  virtually  at  ca- 
pacity. A  large  proportion  of  the  prod- 
uct of  this  region  is  under  contract. 
Prices  are  being  held  within  reasonable 
limits  and  although  mine  run  on  a 
spot  basis  is  being  sold  at  $3.25,  the 
contract  price  is  much  below  that 
figure. 


West 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Retailers  describe  things  as  very 
quiet.  It  is  even  quieter  than  a  year 
ago.  It  was  thought  that  the  emer- 
gency which  made  it  necessary  to  rush 
the  national  guard  to  the  strike  zone 
would  have  aroused  the  public  to  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  their  winter 
supply  of  coal,  but  it  made  no  differ- 
ence. 

Operators  are  looking  forward  to  a 
brisk  business  to  start  at  an  early  date 
as  the  result  of  the  change  in  freight 
rates  to  the  Coast.  There  is  still  a 
big  demand  for  slack,  locally,  which  is 
becoming  scarce.  The  difficulty  of  mov- 
ing the  lump  grades  has  resulted  in 
some  of  the  largest  producers  running 
more  mine  run. 


KANSAS   CITY 

One  of  the  operators  has  leased  a 
mine  to  the  miners  who  are  operating 
it  on  a  co-operative  basis  and  turning 
the  coal  back  to  the  owners  of  the 
mine  who  are  selling  the  product  and 
dividing   the    profits   with    the    miners. 

Another  large  operator  opened  this 
week  and  enough  miners  applied  for 
work  to  justify  operating.  Some  of 
the  Kansas  miners  have  been  out  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  as  strike  funds  are 
exhausted  and  benefits  from  outside 
sources  have  been  shut  off  they  are 
very  anxious  to  work. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment,  however,  is 
the  threatened  railroad  strike.  The 
old-time  railroad  men  may  not  strike. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  strike  of 
1894,  nor  how  some  of  the  best  skilled 
men  in  the  country,  who  had  good  runs 
and  positions,  have  been  driving  drays 
ever  since,  instead  of  driving  engines. 
If  there  is  a  strike  of  any  magnitude, 
it  will  be  the  young  hotheads  and  men 
of  no  great  responsibility  that  will 
bring  it  about. 
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News  Items 
From  Field  and  Trade 


ILLINOIS 

A  party  of  coal  men  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation,  of  Chicago,  were  in 
Mt.  Vernon  recently,  where  the  concern  is 
completing  arrangements  for  the  immediate 
sinking  of  a  10,000-ton  mine.  Included  in 
the  party  was :  E.  J.  Couper.  Albert  J. 
Mason,  J.  D.  Zook  and  H.  N.  Leighton.  all 
of  Chicago,  and  Joe  Hebenstreit,  of  No- 
komis. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Groveland  Coal 
Miningr  Co.  has  been  increased  from  $1,000,- 
000  to  $1,200,000.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  has  also  been  increased 
from  five  to  nine. 

Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  locomotive  cranes,  grab  buckets  and  coal 
crushers,  has  moved  its  offices  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  floor  of  the 
Transportation    Bldg.,    Chicago. 

The  Big  Muddy  Coal  Co.,  of  Tamaroa, 
is  to  spend  approximately  $20,000  on  re- 
pairs and  various  improvements  at  its  prop- 
erty near  that  city.  The  company  pur- 
chased the  mine  some  months  ago  and  ac- 
quired with  the  property  about  1,700  acres 
of  coal  land. 

T.  S.  Cousins,  general  superintendent  of 
three  mines  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Equitable  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has 
returned  to  southern  Illinois,  after  a  few 
days*  business  visit  in  the  main  offices  of 
the   company  in   Chicago. 

A  sum  totaling  over  $500,000  has  been 
issued  out  in  checks  as  strike  benefit  to  the 
union  miners  of  Illinois,  according  to  a 
statement  from  the  office  of  United  Mine 
Workers,  Secretary-Treasurer  Nesbit  of 
Belleville.  This  is  the  first  to  be  paid  to 
the  miners  since  they  came  out  on  strike 
April  1  and  amounts  to  about  $5  per  man. 

Harry  A.  Lawrence,  well  known  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  having  served 
for  some  time  with  the  Union  Colliery  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  is  now  connected  with  W.  H. 
Harris.  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  He  was  recently 
with  the  Newsam  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

C.  L.  Dering,  wliolesaler  of  Chicago,  has 
gone  to  the  Montana  Rockies  with  Mrs. 
Dering  for  the  summer.  They  will  return  to 
Chicago  Sept.  1.  Mr.  Dering  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pump  &  Compressor 
Co.  has  recently  opened  a  district  office  at 
105  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  with  H.  M. 
Montgomery  in  charge. 

The  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Harry  M.  Wey 
as  manager  of  the  Chicago  district,  with 
office  at  1560  Monadnock  Block. 


INDIANA 

The     EvansviUe,     Indianapolis     &     Terre 

Haute  B.B.  has  begun  to  rebuild  its  line 
between  Terre  Haute  and  Petersburg,, 
which  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
most  important  rehabilitations  planned  in 
central  western  railroad  circles  this  sum- 
mer. For  several  months  the  New  York 
Central,  owner  of  the  line,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  improving  the  track  and  switch- 
ing facilities  to  take  care  of  the  mining 
operations  planned  there,  including  invest- 
ments by  a  number  of  Terre  Haute  men. 

Edward  Shirkle,  of  Terre  Haute,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  for  the  McClelland 
Coal  Co.  on  a  petition  of  the  Bickett  Coal 
&  Coke  Co..  which  also  asked  judgment 
tor  $50,000  for  money  loaned  and  advanced 
to  the  company.  The  petition  also  set  out 
that  the  McClelland  company  had  other  in- 
debtedness of  about  $45,000.  The  com- 
plaint states  that  the  $45,000  had  been 
advanced  and  loaned  to  the  company  and 
that  a  mine  in  Riley  township,  owned  by 
the  company,  was  idle,  making  necessary 
an  additional  expenditure  each  month  of 
$1,000  to  keep  the  mine  in  condition  and  to 
pay  a  small  force  of  emplovees  for  this 
work. 

Drilling  for  coal  has  been  started  on 
Brazil  Block  Coal  Co.'s  former  holdings  of 
610  acres  near  Clay  City.  This  land  was 
sold  by  the  United  States  Trust  Co..  of 
Terre  Haute,  as  trustees,  to  Lewis  Schau- 
wecker,  a  merchant  of  Clav  Citv. 


Henry  M.  Abel,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been 
appointed  receiver  of  the  King  Solomon 
Coal  Mining  Co.  This  awakens  rudely  a 
large  number  of  Negroes  in  Indianapolis, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  other 
cities  from  a  dream  of  wealth  and  sudden 
riches.  The  mine  was  prospected  as  a  get- 
rich-quick  scheme  for  Negroes.  It  was  an 
appealing  scheme  but  great  was  the  fall 
thereof.  However,  the  mine  was  not  a  pre- 
arranged swindle,  as  a  number  of  the  most 
influential  Negroes  in  the  cities  mentioned 
were  interested  from  right  motives.  But 
the  coal  land  purchased  at  $40  an  acre  in 
Martin  County  was  found  to  be  worth  no 
more  than  $2.50  an  acre,  and  land  pur- 
chased at  Harrisburg,  111.,  designed  to  re- 
trieve this  loss,  proved  to  be  an  even  worse 
failure. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  new  shaft 
near  Newport.  The  air  shaft  was  sunk  two 
years  ago  and  coal  for  local  trade  was 
hoisted  through  it.  Capital  has  been  raised 
to  push  the  enterprise.  Houses  will  be 
built  and  a  switch  will  connect  with  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  The  second 
vein  of  coal  is  six  feet  six  inches  thick.  The 
shaft  goes  through  a  30-in.  vein  which  will 
not  be  worked  for  the  present. 

The  Biverview  Coal  Co.  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Indianapolis  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  in  coal  and  oil.  The  company  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $125,000  and  the  organ- 
izers are  John  F.  O'Brien,  Margaret  Kieley 
and  John  H.  Beasley. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  coal  and 
coke,  the  Tope  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Indianapolis  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50.00(1.  The  organizers  of  the  company 
are  H.  C.  Tope,  John  D.  Gould  and  L.  A. 
Whitcomb. 

Work  is  to  begin  on  a  new  shaft  of  the 
Princeton  Coal  Co.  within  a  few  weeks, 
L.  C.  Embree,  attorney  for  the  company, 
said  recently.  The  new  shaft  will  be  sunk 
southwest  of  Princeton,  on  a  strip  of  land 
dis-annexed  by  the  city  council.  Disannex- 
ation  was  opposed  by  many  citizens  living 
in  the  west  part  of  that  city.  A  contract 
being  drawn  by  the  city  will  provide  that 
the  coal  company  shall  not  mine  under  a 
district  extending  two  blocks  on  either  side 
of  the  public  square.  The  company  had  a 
mine  near  the  city,  but  it  has  not  been 
worked  for  several  months. 

The  Hall-Zimmerman  Coal  Co.,  of  Terrs 
Haute,  has  filed  a  preliminary  certificate  of 
dissolution  with  the  secretary  of  state. 


IOWA 


George  L.  Burt  has  leased  40  acres  of 
the  Harry  Pinarty  place,  at  the  northeast 
city  limits  of  Knoxvllle,  adjoining  Knox- 
ville  Clay  Products  Co.,  and  has  set  drills 
in  operation.  The  location  is  about  one 
mile  east  and  north  of  G.  H.  Ramsey's  de- 
funct "Model  Mine." 


KANSAS 

The  Sheridan  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  is 
said  to  be  making  preparations  to  open  its 
other  shafts  in  addition  to  mines  No.  13 
and  14,  which  are  being  operated  co-opera- 
tively by  groups  of  miners  to  whom  they 
are  leased.  The  same  system  will  be  used 
for  the  other  mines. 


KENTUCKY 

M.  M.  Lilly,  district  superintendent  for 
Boone  County  Coal  Corporation  at 
Sharpies,  W.  Va.,  has  resigned  to  accept 
position  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Bermuda  Coal  Co.  and  is  now  proceeding  to 
erect  a  plant  on  the  1.000-acre  tract  of 
Hazard  coal  land  acquired  for  that  purpose. 

Frank  B.  Lyons,  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Fairmont,  was  visiting  the  Kentucky 
mines   of   the   company  recently. 

Several  mines  operated  by  the  Jewett- 
Blgelow-Brooks  Co.  have  become  members 
of  the  newly  organized  Kentucky-Tennessee 
Coal  Operators'  Association.  The  subsidi- 
ary mining  companies  which  it  has  entered 
in  the  association  are  the  Roth  Coal  Co., 
J.aybee  Jellico  Coal  Co..  J.  B.  Straight 
Creek  Mining  Co.,  and  the  Page  Jellico 
Coal  Co. 


The  new  Black  Star  Coal  Co.,  of  Louis- 
ville, operating  in  the  Harlan  field  at  Alva, 
is  now  shipping  in  a  small  way  from  its 
new  developments.  The  company  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Sackett-Speed  interests, 
Louisville. 

The  Osceola  Coal  Corporation,  Pineville, 
has  been  formed ;  capital,  $75,000 ;  incor- 
porators, B.  F.  Johnston,  Coe  E.  Shaffer 
and  H.  J.  Gibson,  all  of  Pineville. 


MARYLAND 

S.  E.  Button,  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Mines,  has  been  requested 
by  the  State  Employm.-nt  Commission  of 
Maryland  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
amining board,  created  by  recent  legisla- 
tion, to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  Chief  Mine  Engi- 
neer of  Maryland.  Th.;  law  provides  for  a 
competitive  examination  covering  very 
thoroughly  the  important  phases  of  the 
mining  industry.  In  addition  to  passing 
the  examination  applicants  must  be  quali- 
fied by  having  had  at  least  ten  years'  prac- 
tical experience  as  a  mining  engineer  in 
the  bituminous  coal  indu.'^try.  The  law  is 
a  new  departure  in   miniTis:  legislalion. 


MISSOURI 

A  verdict  for  $20,000  damages  has  been 
returned  by  a  jury  in  Judge  Allen  C.  South- 
ern's division  of  the  Jackson  County  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Kansas  City  against  the  Hub- 
bell  Coal  Co.  of  Richmond,  in  favor  of 
Louis  Yoakum.  He  was  injured  March  1. 
1921,  while  employed  in  the  mine  of  the 
defendant  company.  He  testified  at  the 
trial  that  he  was  sitting-  on  the  tracks, 
carrying  the  coal  cars,  eating  his  luncheon, 
when  he  received  a  current  of  electricity 
which  threw  him  from  the  track  onto  a 
large  power  wire,  causing  him  to  be  injured 
permanently.      He  sued    for    $50,000. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  coal  mine  at 
Switzler,  near  here,  are  making  plans  to 
extensively  repair  the  shaft,  which  caved 
in  recently,  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith,  part  owner, 
has  announced. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
at  Carrollton  by  the  CarroUton  Public 
Vtilitv  &  Mining  Co..  rec  ntly,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $500,000.  Th.-  instrument  lists 
assets  at  $713,000.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
corporation  is  to  buy,  s.U  and  operate 
power  plants,  furnish  wat.-r,  control  elec- 
tric lines,  distribute  ice  and  lease  and  ac- 
quire  coal  mining  propert>-. 


NEW  YORK 

J.  G.  Barry,  sales  manager  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  since  1917,  and  manager 
of  its  railway  department  for  many  years, 
and  A.  H.  Jackson,  of  the  Law  Department, 
were  recently  elected  vice-presidents  of  the 
company  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Announcement  has  been  made  in  New 
Y'ork  by  the  Titan  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Inc., 
Newark,  manufacturing  mechanically  pud- 
dled wrought  iron,  of  the  appointment  of 
W.    Woodward    Williams    as    vice-president. 


OHIO 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  let 
the  contracts  tor  supplies  of  coal  to  the 
Queen  City  Coal  Co.,  and  the  White  Oak 
Coal  Co.,  for  bituminous  and  to  the  Ulland 
Coal  Co.,  on  smokeless  at  the  low  figures 
noted   in  this  column   recently. 

The  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  held  its 
annual  picnic  on  June  15  at  the  country 
place  of  the  Cincinnati  Automobile  Club  at 
Loveland.  There  were  65  coal  men  present 
as  well  as  fuel  agents  for  v.irious  railways 
and  visitors  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, from  Pittsburgh  on  tlu-  east,  Cleveland 
on  the  north  and  Chattanooga  on  the  south. 
A  ball  game  was  the  big  event  which  was 
won  by  the  Sales  Agents,  though  the 
Wholesalers  claimed  that  the  score  sheet 
was  torn   up   at  the  critical  moment. 

Charles  E.  Tribbey,  president  of  the  Trib- 
bey  Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  three  years  ago, 
has  been  in  such  failing  health  that  he  has 
again  been  forced  to  take  to  his  bed.  It 
is  understood  that  there  will  be  a  reor- 
ganization of  his  company  and  that  John 
r.lnser,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  sales  for 
the  past  two  years  will  be  at  the  helm. 

The  Cincinnati  office  of  tiie  Interstate 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.  was  closed  on  June  15.  It 
is  understood  that  other  brancli  offices  of 
the  company  also  will  be  closed  and  that 
the  business  will  be  conducted  from  the 
main  office  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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Howard  W.  Showalter.  president  o£  the 
Diamond  Coal  Co.,  of  Fairmont,  spent  the 
early  days  of  June  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market. 

A  recent  visitor  in  the  Pittsburgli  market 
was  P.  H.  Keener  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal 
Co.,   of  JMorgantown. 

The  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  bought  the  Greenwich  No.  2 
and  Greenwich  No.  3  mines  of  the  Inland 
Coal  Co.,  at  Saxman,  Cambria  County,  and 
will  operate  them  under  the  name  of  the 
Marion  Center  Coal  Mining  Co..  A.  R. 
Llewellyn  mining-  engineer  for  the  Emmons 
company,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  operations. 

The  Central  Cambria  Coal  Co.,  has  filed 
notice  with  the  State  Department  that  it 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  ?5,000 
to  $261,700.  W.  C.  Shifter,  Cambria 
County,  is  treasurer. 

After  being  idle  for  a  period  of  nine 
weeks,  four  mines  of  the  Reiti  Coal  Co., 
operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairnbrook, 
Somerset  County,  have  resumed  operations 
with  a  diminished  force.  The  men  return- 
ing to  work  deserted  the  union. 

Seven  more  ejectment  actions  have  been 
filed  with  the  Cambria  County  courts  by 
the  Monroe  Coal  Mining  Co.,  operating  at 
Revloc.  The  families  refused  to  vacate  and 
the  men  would  not  return  to  their  work  in 
the  mines. 

The  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.  has 
Started  eviction  proceedings  against  five 
families  at  the  No.  37  mine  and  ten  at 
No.  40  mine,  with  more  to  follow.  The  re- 
port of  the  evictions  was  made  to  union 
headquarters  at  Cresson. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  at  Harrisburg 
for  the  Cleane  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Ramey, 
Clearfield  County,  for  the  buying,  selling 
and  mining  of  bituminous  coal.  Charles  A. 
Jones,  Ramev,  is  treasurer  and  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  ?50,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  George  W.  Minds  and 
Charles  A.  Jones,  Ramey,  and  R.  D.  Lo- 
renz.  Roaring  Spring. 

The  Loma  Coal  Co,  Ellwood  City,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
{25,000.  O.  J.  Zimmerman,  Coraopolis,  is 
treasurer,  and  one  of  the  incorporators,  the 
others  being  D.  J,  Allison,  Ellwood  City, 
and  Mary  Allison,  Ellwood  City. 

The  lyock  Haven  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock 
Haven,  recently  developed  coal  lands  at 
Tangas.  Clinton  Countv.  nine  miles  from 
Lock  Haven.  Production  is  now  under  way 
and  is  being  increased. 

The  Laurel  Hill  Coal  Co.,  of  Lackawanna 
County,  C.  H.  Stevens,  treasurer,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to 
$40,000.  according  to  notice  filed  with  the 
Secretary    of    the    Commonwealth. 

The  Kichmondale  Coal  Co.,  of  Lacka- 
wanna County,  H.  P.  Warner,  treasurer, 
has  increased  its  indebtedness  from  noth- 
ing to  $500,000. 

The  Light  Railway  Equipment  Co..  with 
general  offices  in  the  Commercial  Trust 
Bldg..  Philadelphia,  has  reorganized  and 
rebuilt  with  new  machinery,  since  the  re- 
cent fire  at  the  works  near  that  city,  and 
is  now  operating  to  nearly  full  capacity. 

Approximately  two  miles  of  the  county 
road  between  Simpson  and  Vandling,  which 
was  virtually  destroyed  by  surface  sub- 
sidences in  the  mines  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co.,  will  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the 
company  as  a  result  of  a  conference  held 
recently  between  officials  of  the  company 
and   the  county  commissioners. 

F.  A.  Fish,  head  of  the  F.  A.  Fish  Coal 
Co.,  Toronto,  has  returned  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh office  after  spending  some  weeks  at 
the  head  office  in  Toronto. 


Work   has    started    at   the    College   Mines 

below  Pikeville  in  the  development  of  the 
property  there  preparatory  to  the  operating 
of  the  mines.  This  property  was  purchased 
some  months  ago  by  a  company  known  as 
the  Pocahontas  &  Sewanee  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
with  C.  W.  Walker,  a  well-known  financier, 
as  president.  Plans  are  under  way  to  drive 
a  tunnel  directly  under  the  present  entry 
so  as  to  strike  the  coal  vein  on  a  level 
and  to  do  away  with  the  present  incline. 


TENNESSEE 

Application  for  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion has  been  filed  at  Chattanooga  by  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  Co.  The  incorporators 
are  F.  O.  Busbee.  W.  H.  Workman,  Julius 
Kirsten,  Thomas  M.  Lockhart  and  P.  L. 
Eller.  The  company  is  incorporated  for 
$15,000. 

The  Trio  Coal  Co.,  of  which  A.  M.  Tom- 
linson  is  president,  has  filed  a  voluntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy  at  Chattanooga,  with 
liabilities  of  $16,067.70  and  assets  of 
$8.61.  Claims  to  the  amount  of  $11,836.75 
are  secured,  being  notes.  The  balance  is 
in  unsecured  claims. 

The  Chattanooga  Iron  &  Coal  Corpora- 
tion has  issued  a  call  for  coal  diggers  and 
has  indicated  that  steady  work  will  be 
offered  for  twelve  months  or  more.  The 
Dunlap  plant  has  been  shut  down  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 


UTAH 


The  Clark  Co-operative  Coal  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Thompsons  to  work  the  mines 
in  Thompsons  Canyon  owned  by  U.  H. 
Clark.  California  capital  will  back  the 
project.  The  charter  of  the  company  pro- 
vides that  all  stockholders  may  purchase 
coal  at  actual  cost. 

The  American  Fuel  Co.  is  preparing  to 
resume  the  production  of  coal  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  at  its  mines  at  Sego,  Grand 
County.  It  is  expected  a  trainload  of  coal 
will  be  shipped  out  every  other  day. 


VIRGINIA 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  of  the  appointment  of 
George  W.  Craft,  general  manager  of  the 
Mead-Tolliver  Coal  Co.,  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  operations  of  the  company, 
with  headquarters  at  Pocahontas,  Va.  The 
position  to  which  Mr.  Craft  has  been  ap- 
pointed was  held  for  many  years  by  J.  C. 
Turley.  of  Bluefield.  whose  death  occurred 
not  long  ago.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Craft  becomes  effective  on  July  1.  Twenty- 
five  superintendents  will  report  to  him. 
Mr.  Craft's  successor  at  Killarney  has  not 
so  far  been  appointed. 

H.  M.  Fadley,  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  and 
formerly  of  Charleston,  has  opened  the 
Norfolk  offices  of  the  C.  H.  Mead  Coal  Co. 
This  company  is  connected  with  the  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co.,  Bailey-Wood  Coal  Co., 
Ragland  Coal  Co.  and  Ingram  Branch  Coal 
Co.,  all  of  which  will  function  through  this 
office. 

E.  W.  Wallace,  formerly  Tidewater  agent 
for  the  Matlack  Coal  Co.,  and  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  Bowater  Coal  Co.,  is  in 
Norfolk.  He  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Europe  for  his  concern,  and  is  prepar- 
ing tor  a  business  trip  to  the  Argentine. 

E.  W.  Robinson,  formerly  Norfolk  man- 
ager here  for  the  Kentenia  Coal  Co..  has 
formed  a  connection  with  the  Eastern  Coal 
&  Export  Co. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham  mines,  closed  since  April  1 
on  account  of  the  miners'  strike,  have  re- 
opened on  the  open-shop  basis,  according 
to  John  C.  Eden.  The  1919  scale,  $5.89  per 
day,  will  be  paid. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

T.  H.  Wickham,  of  Beckley,  who  is 
Interested  in  a  number  of  mining  com- 
panies operating  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field 
and  who  is  treasurer  of  several  of  the  con- 
cerns, has  reached  home  after  a  protracted 
sojourn  in  Europe.  Mr.  Wickham  visited 
Constantinople  among  other  places  and 
while  disembarking  there  was  the  victim  of 
an  accident  which  has  crippled  him  for  the 
time   being. 

The  Taylor  Fuel  Co.,  which  was  recently 
organized  by  M.  L.  Taylor  and  others  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Morgantown  Fuel 
Co.,  has  moved  into  its  new  offices  in  the 
Monongahela    Bank    Bldg.    at    Morgantown. 

In  the  first  report  made  by  the  receivers 
of  the  American  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown, 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Monongalia  County, 
it  is  stated  that  the  mine  has  not  been 
operated  owing  to  market  conditions  and 
unsettled  labor  conditions  over  which  the 
receivers  have  had  no  control.  The  report 
filed  with  the  court  covering  the  period 
from  Oct.  14,  1921.  until  April  10,  1922, 
shows  that  receivers'  certificates  have  been 
issued  to  the  amount  of  $13,095.81  and  that 
money  on  account  had  been  received  to 
the  amount  of  $1,170.66  together  with 
$88.76  on  deposit  in  bank  at  the  time  the 
receivership  was  granted.  Accounts  re- 
ceivable are  set  forth  as  $7,906.28,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  receivers,  the  biggest  ac- 
count on  this  list — $4,817.56  is  due  from 
the  Commercial  Fuel  Co.,  the  brokerage 
concern  through  which  the  American  com- 
pany sold  its  coal,  and  as  this  company 
has  no  assets  that  can  be  found,  it  is  not 
thought   possible    to   collect    the   amount. 


The  large  mine  of  the  Stewart  Collieries 
Co.,  at  Summerlee,  Fayette  County,  was 
completely  wrecked  by  an  explosion  of  un- 
determined origin  recently,  damage  to  the 
property  being  estimated  at  $125,000.  The 
explosion,  which  shook  the  hills  and  broke 
windows  for  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Sum- 
merlee, came  within  15  or  20  minutes  after 
about  15  workmen  had  ceased  work  for  the 
day.  A  new  tipple  recently  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000  was  completely  destroyed 
as  was  also  a  new  steel  fan,  installed  at 
a  cost  of  $35,000. 

The  Richland  Brooke  Coal  Co.,  of  Wheel- 
ing has  been  organized,  there  being  1,000 
shares  of  this  company  without  par  value. 
Actively  interested  in  the  new  company 
are :  A.  E.  Bryant.  Herman  L.  Arbenz.  W. 
F.  Holbert,  N.  Moran  and  W.  C.  Gardner, 
all  of   'Wheeling. 

The  Rock  Lick  Coal  Co.,  recently  or- 
ganized, is  making  preparations  to  begin 
operation  on  a  large  scale  in  the  New 
River  field  near  Concho,  the  new  mine  to  be 
opened  without  delay.  Operations  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Gilbert  Smith,  super- 
intendent. 

The  rope  and  button  conveyor  equipment 
for  the  Draper  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  of  Logan, 
is  new  being  manufactured  by  the  Fair- 
m.ont  Mining  Machinery  Co.  This  conveyor 
is  to  be  500  ft.  long,  permitting  coal  to  be 
brought  down  the  hillside  to  a  three-track 
shaker  screen  tipple,  equipped  with  loading 
booms.  The  company  will  load  coal  from 
the  Eagle  and  Draper  seams,  the  coal  being 
fed  to  the  conveyor  at  two  different  points. 
The  equipment  will  be  ready  for  use  by 
September. 

The  tipple  of  the  A.  L.  Black  Coal  Co.. 
two  miles  from  Morgantown,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  loss  being  estimated  at 
about  $15,000.  It  is  believed  the  fire  was 
of  incendiary  origin.  The  mine  was  shut 
down  eighteen  months  ago  because  of  busi- 
ness depression.  Recently  the  property 
was  leased  and  put  in  shape  to  operate 
just  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  settled. 

Peter  G.  Rimmer  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  district  manager  of  the  Ridgway 
Dynamo  &  Engine  Co.,  and  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Scranton  Electric  Construc- 
tion Co.  Representing  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  with  his  headquarters  at  Scranton. 

Heavy  rains  about  the  middle  of  June 
washed  out  a  section  of  track  along  the 
Buffalo  Creek  &  Gauley  R.R.  between 
Dundon  and  Widen,  preventing  shipments 
of  coal  from  the  large  plant  of  the  Elk 
River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  by  way  of  Dun- 
don, where  connection  is  made  with  the 
Charleston  Division  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

R.  M.  Lambie.  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Mines  has  announced  that  eight  ex- 
aminations will  be  held  during  the  summer 
months  at  various  points  in  West  Virginia 
to  permit  miners  to  qualify  for  mine  fore- 
men and  fire  bosses.  Each  of  the  examina- 
tions will  require  about  two  days  and  will 
be  held  on  the  following  dates  and  at  the 
following  places:  Mechanical  Hall.  Mor- 
gantown, July  21  ;  School  building  at 
Thomas,  July  25  ;  Junior  High  School 
building  at  Charleston,  July  31  ;  High  School 
building  at  Beckley,  Aug.  3  ;  High  School 
building  at  Wheeling,  Aug.  14  ;  "Tower 
School  Building  at  Clarksburg,  Aug.  17  ; 
High  School  building  at  Welch,  Aug.  28  ; 
High  School  building  at  Logan,  Aug.   31. 


WISCONSIN 

The  City  of  Milwaukee  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  soft  coal,  aggregating  62,500  tons. 
-Several  companies  refused  to  submit  bids 
in  view  of  the  strike  and  the  uncertain 
conditions  of  the  coal  market.  The  Great 
Lakes  Coal  St  Dock  Co.  will  furnish  21.000 
tons  at  an  average  price  of  $5.90,  and 
20,000  tons  at  an  average  price  of  $5.75. 
The  price  on  the  first  lot  involves  a  long 
haul.  The  CaUaway  Fuel  Co.  furnishes 
4.000  tons  at  $5.  The  figures  are  about 
25  cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  bids  re- 
jected recently  because  of  irregularity. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

George  Wilkinson,  R.  P.  E.,  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  the  coal  areas  of 
.^Ibern'i  district,  Vancouver  Island,  for  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Mines.  This 
work  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Port  Albernl,  officials  of  which 
are  of  the  opinion  that  coal  seams  on 
municipal  lands  may  be  developed  to  the 
profit  of  the  community.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  extensive  the  Port  Alberni  coal- 
bearing  lands  are  without  further  pros- 
pecting. It  is  possible  that  this  will  be 
undertaken  and  the  result  may  be  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  and  important  area. 
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A  long  court  dispute  over  one  of  the  rich- 
est mine  properties  in  western  Canada  has 
been  settled.  The  battle  was  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Engineer  Mine  at  Altin. 
The  estate  of  Captain  James  Alexander  was 
victorious. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.  was  made  public 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders, 
recently  held  at  Fernie.  Net  profit  was 
$341,938,  which  after  paying  income  tax 
for  the  years  1920  and  1921  was  reduced  to 
$89,363.  Four  quarterly  dividends  of  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  each  were  paid,  and 
this  entailed  a  disbursement  of  $372,690. 
During  the  year  the  company  mined  774,847 
tons  of  coal  and  manufactured  66.569  tons 
of  coke,  as  compared  with  779,942  tons  of 
coal  and  75,928  tons  of  coke  in  1920.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  W.  R.  Wilson,  president  and 
managing  director;  H.  B.  McGivern,  first 
vice-president ;  W.  H.  Robinson,  second 
vice-president ;  J.  H.  Irvine,  secretary  ;  and 
A.   Klauer.    treasurer. 


Traffic  News 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

Work  is  being  resumed  at  Nos.  24  and  26 
collieries  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  No.  24 
has  been  idle  since  last  fall  and  No.  26  is 
a  new  colliery.  There  is  a  demand  for 
skilled  miners  at  nearly  all  of  the  Domin- 
ion Coal  Co.'s  collieries. 

Norman  Avard  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Maritime  Coal.  Rail- 
way and  Power  Co..  of  Amherst,  to  suc- 
ceed James  Cumberford,  who  becomes 
assistant  to  the  president.  Mr.  Avard  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  fifteen 
years  and  for  the  past  year  has  been 
assistant  general  manager. 

The  Gla<-e  Bay  miners  sentenced  to  Dor- 
chester Penitentiary  for  rioting  and  theft 
at  New  Aberdeen  some  months  ago  are  to 
be  released  on  condition  that  they  go  to 
work,  according  to  a  telegram  received 
from  the  governor  general. 


ONTARIO 

H.  K.  Halloway,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  F.  A.  Fish  Coal  Co.,  Toronto,  leaves 
early  in  July  on  a  trip  to  England  in  the 
interests  of  his  company. 

The  annual  report  just  issued  in  Toronto 
by  the  Sterling  Coal  Co..  states  that  the 
profits  had  been  reduced  during  the  current 
year,  although,  while  the  operations  of  the 
mines  during  the  year  resulted  in  a  loss, 
owing  to  prevailing  conditions  and  inven- 
tory adjustments,  the  Conger  I>high  Coal 
Co.,  L,td.,  a  subsidiary,  had  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  declare  a  dividend.  The  latter  com- 
pany showed  a  small  profit  which  amounted 
to  $6,788,  which  with  the  balance  brought 
forward  April  1,  1921,  of  $193,784,  makes  a 
total  balance  carried  forward  to  next  year, 
of  $200,572.  Net  Income  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1931.  was  $92,562,  which 
compares  with  a  deficit  in  the  previous  year 
of  $32,327.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
properties    has    been    well    maintained. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Hold-over  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
which  will  come  up  at  the  October  term 
include  the  following  affecting  coal  inter- 
ests: Secretary  of  Interior  and  Choctaw 
Nation  of  Indians,  vs.  the  McAllister  Ed- 
wards Coal  Co..  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  ;  Wells-Elkliorn  Coal 
Co.,  vs.  Otis  Steel  Co..  from  the  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky  ; 
J.  M.  Macdonald  Coal  Mining  Co.,  vs.  the 
United  States,  from  the  Court  of  Claims ; 
United  States,  vs.  the  New  River  CoUierieH 
Co..  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals; 
Second  Circuit ;  O'Gara  Coal  Co.,  vs.  Chi- 
cago Title  &  Trust  Co.,  from  the  Circuit 
Court   of   Appeals,    Seventh   Circuit. 

Canals  for  coal  transportation  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Toledo,  connecting  with  Lake 
Michigan,  from  Portsmouth  to  Sandusky 
and  from  Pittsburgh  to  Lake  Erie,  were  ad- 
vocated before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  by  former  Congressman  Welty 
of  Ohio,  "The  government  improved  the 
Ohio  rivers  and  tributaries  so  that  barges 
could  be  loaded  from  coal  mines  to  take 
coal  north,"  said  Mr.  Welty.  "Wliile  the 
rivers  in  Kentucky  and  "West  Virginia  are 
canalized  and  load  barges  at  the  mines,  tlie 
coal  is  dumped  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  loaded  on  cars,  then  taken 
across  Ohio,  and  transferred  to  boats  for 
the  Northwest.  Coal  is  delivered  at  Toledo 
for  water  shipment  for  83c.  less  freight 
from  Cincinnati  than  to  Lima,  although  it 
is    75    miles    farther." 


The  West  Side  Fuel  Co.,  has  withdrawn 
its  complaint  from  the  I.  C.  C.  which 
alleged  unreasonable  demurrage  charges  on 
coal   assessed   at   Lansing,   Mich. 

The  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  has  withdrawn 
its  complaint  involving  rates  on  coke  from 
Fairmont,   W.   Va.,   to  Josephine,  Pa. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 
Association  has  filed  exceptions  to  the  ex- 
aminers report  in  its  case,  contending  that 
the  railroads  have  not  justified  present 
practices,  and  requesting  the  com.mission 
to  establish,  proper  rules  and  regulations 
governing  weighing  and  reweighing,  toler- 
ance and  correction  of  charges,  and  dis- 
position of  claims  in  connection  with  coal 
shipments. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  authorized  a  refund  of  $8,444  to  the 
Seaboard  By-Frodnct  Coke  Co.,  for  unrea- 
sonable rates  charged  on  bituminous  coal 
shipped  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  mines 
to  Seaboard.  N.  J.,  as  reconsigned  from 
Elizabethport  and  Port  Reading,  N.  J.,  coal 
piers. 

Oral  argument  of  the  complaint  of  the 
Clay  County  Coal  Operators'  Association 
before  the  I.  C.  C.  at  Washington  has  been 
advanced    from   Sept.   14   to   July    13. 

In  a  complaint  the  DLxie  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  of  Chattanooga  alleges  unrea- 
sonable rates  on  slack,  run  of  mine  and  nut 
and  slack  from  mines  in  the  Bon  Air  Tracy 
City  groups  and  points  in  Alabama  via 
Bridgeport,  Ala.,  to  Richard  City,  Tenn. 

Defending  the  rates  complained  of  by  the 
Big  Mandy  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  contends  that  the  rates  on 
coal  from  the  complainant's  mines  on  the 
Lenox  R.R.  in  Morgan  County,  Ky.,  to 
points  in  C.  F.  A.  territory,  including  Cin- 
cinnati,   are    not    discriminatory. 

Further  hearings  were  held  recently  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  West 
Virginia  about  the  middle  of  June  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  freight  rates  within  the 
state,  and  more  particularly  as  to  the  rates 
on  coal  and  coke.  William  Morris,  of 
Wheeling,  traffic  manager  of  the  Weirton 
Steel  Co.,  was  among  the  witnesses  and 
declared  the  present  rates  to  be  exorbitant. 
Representatives  of  other  concerns  also  testi- 
fied as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  intra- 
state  rates  on   coal   and  coke. 

Refusal  by  railway  officials  to  include 
rates  on  short  coal  hauls  in  the  Indiana 
territory  in  the  10  per  cent  reduction 
recommended  by  the  I.  C.  C.  was  scored  in 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  chamber  of  commerce  recently.  The 
action  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  the 
failure  to  lower  coal  freight  rates  on  the 
short  hauls  from  mines  in  that  section  to 
the  industries  and  private  consumers  in 
that  city,  while  reducing  the  rates  on  coal 
from  the  same  mines  to  industries  in  Chi- 
cago and  otlier  points  which  are  industrial 
competitors,  is  unfair  in  that  it  robs  Terre 
Haute  of  this  natural  advantage  of  proxim- 
ity to  fuel  sources. 

Col.  E.  F.  Goltra.  of  St.  Louis,  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  operating  a  line 
of  barges  this  season  on  the  Mississippi 
river  bet\\'een  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis, 
carrying  coal  north  and  iron  ore  south. 
This  project  has  been  under  consideration 
for  many  months. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  suspended  until  Oct.  12  proposed  re- 
ductions on  slack  coal  from  the  Southwest 
to   Omaha   and  related  points. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  I.  C.  C.  the  Globe 
Iron  Co.,  alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  coal 
from  its  mine  to  its  iron  furnace  in  Jack- 
son.   Ohio. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Southwest  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  15, 
drew  an  extra  large  attendance.  Ir.i 
Clemens,  who  has  been  president  for  two 
successive  terms,  declined  re-election  and 
H.  N.  Taylor  was  chosen  his  successor.  All 
of  the  other  officers  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  Salt  I>ake  City  Commercial  Club  has 
requested  that  the  I.  C.  C.  permit  the  D.  & 
R.  W.  R.R.  and  the  Utah  R.R.  to  publish, 
on  one-day  notice,  reducetl  coal  rates  from 
the  Utah  fields  to  northern  California.  It 
is  claimed  that  tlie  15  days'  notice  already 
in   force   is  not   satisfactory. 

The  Iltiih  railroads  have  asked  the 
I.  C.  C.  for  permission  to  reduce  their  rates 
for  intrast.-Ue  traffic  so  that  they  may  cor- 
respond with  the  reductions  for  interstate 
shipments. 


The  Lion  Coal  Co.,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  has 
filed  a  brief  with  the  I^ublic  Utilities  Com- 
mission against  the  O  S.  L.  R.R  for  re- 
covery of  charges  alleged  to  be  paid  on 
coal  switched  from  Ogden  to  the  sugar  fac- 
tory four  miles  from  the  city.  The  brief 
figures  the  car  mile  rate  on  coal  from  the 
mines  to  Ogden  at  52.3c.  and  on  the  four- 
mile  switch  as  $7.50,  as  against  the  rate  of 
60c.  a  ton,  charged  a  short  time  some  years 
ago. 


Association  Activities 


Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants* 
Association 

The  eighteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
association  was  held  in  Trenton.  June  7 
and  8.  Delegates  and  invited  guests  were 
entertained  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  the  concluding  dinner. 
Business  sessions,   under  President  Samuel 

B.  Crowell,  were  held   in  the  armory. 

The  official  list  of  speakers  included  F.  W. 
Donnelly,  mayor  of  Trenton  ;  Roderick  S. 
Stephens,  former  president  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association  ;  Charles 
N.  Dorrance  and  D.  F.  Williams,  vice- 
presidents  of  The  Hudson  Coal  Co. ;  J.  B. 
Warriner,  general  manager.  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  ;  W.  L.  Dill,  New  Jersey 
motor  vehicle  commis.-^ioner ;  J.  P.  Bird. 
Jersey  City ;  E.  I.  Edwards,  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  W.  N.  Runyon.  former 
Governor ;  J.  W.  Mason  and  J.  W.  Lloyd, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  Senator  Miles  Poindexter, 
of  Washington ;  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association  ; 
and  W.  B.  Smith,  line  sales  agent,  P.  &  R. 

C.  &  I.  Co. 


Obituary 


Edward  J.  Hackelt.  New  Albany,  Ind., 
prominent  in  the  coal  t.usiness  there,  died 
recently  at  his  home.  He  was  president  of 
the  Edward  J.  Hackett  Coal  Co.,  of  New 
Albany  and  Louisville,  Ky.  He  also  was 
president  of  the  Louisville  Prog  &  Switch 
Point  Co.  Mr.  Hackett  always  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  civic  affairs. 

James  Stuart  Race,  formerly  sales  man- 
ager for  the  Central  Fuel  Co.,  and  later 
connected  with  the  Bewley  Darst  office  in 
Cincinnati  died  at  the  General  Hospital  in 
that  city  on  June  11.  The  funeral  was 
held  from  the  home  of  B.  Lee  Hutchinson, 
Western  representative  of  the  Hutchinson 
Coal    Co. 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Safety  Conncil.  Eleventh  annua) 
Safety  Congress  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  2S 
to  Sept.  1.  Executive  secretary,  W.  H. 
Cameron,  North  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago.  111. 
Coal  Mining  Institute  of  .\merica  will 
meet  Dec.  13,  14  and  1.".  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary,  H.  D.  Mason.  Jr..  911  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,   Pitl.-'burgh,  Pa. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Msterlalx 
is  holding  its  twentv-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing June  26  to  July  1.  1922,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J,,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  K.  Rittenhouse,  Engineers'  Club 
Bldg..   PhlladelDhla.  Pa 

Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  of  the  United^ 
States  of  -America  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  Julv  11.  12  and  13  at  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary.  J.  W.  Paul.  4800  Forbes  St.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Headquarters  Hotel  Sher- 
man,   Chicago.    111. 

Coal  and  Indnstrial  Exposition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Huntintrton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  held  Sept.  lS-23  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Huntington. 
W.  Va.  The  West  Virglnia-Kentncky  As- 
sociation of  Mine.  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineers  will  again  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  same  building  during  the 
exposition. 

National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries will  hold  its  eighth  national  expositioir 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
Citv,  Sept.  11-16.  Manager,  Charles  F. 
Roth,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

Tlie  annual  convention  of  the  .Americare 
Mining  Congress  will  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.   Oct.    9  to  14. 
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20.  Southwestern  Virginia. 


COAL  FIELDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  percentaECS  of  full-time  operation  (in  soliil  black)  It  will  be  noted  that  union  and  non-unioi 

and  percenUges  of  lost  time  by  causes,  by  fields,  in  1921.     The  diagrams,  based  on  The  greater  areas  of  solid  black  m  the  diagi 

official  records  of  (he  U,  S.  Geological  Survey,  are  reprinted  from  Coal  Ai/e  of  Jan.         and  show  how  much  more  active  these  fteld 
19  1922.    The  names  of  the  fields  listed  correspond  to  numbers  on  the  maps.  in  the  last  half  of  1921,  when  wages  of  non- 
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and  non-union  fields  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns. 

^■K  in  the  diagi-ams  of  non-union  fields  is  quite  apparent, 
e  these  fields  were  than  the  union  fields,  particularly 
ages  of  non-union  miners  were  generally  reduced. 
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Gas 


Low  Ash 
5  to  8  per  cent 


Steam 


Medium  Volatile 


Over  14,000  B.t.us. 


Domestic 


Low  Sulphur 
Under  1  per  cent 


CLINCHFIELD 

COAL 


Sold  by 


CLINCHFIELD  FUEL  CO. 


I        Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 


24  Broad  Street,  New  York 


'//i,i''^/; 


te:. 


P^^mrn 


lot   lUan  fins  and  healthy    hoiLn 

MINIMUM  ASH— M.4XIMUM  HEAT 

WEBSTER  SELECTED  SMITHLNG  COAL 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation 

Miners  and  Shippers  NEW  YORK:  17  BATTERY  PLACE 


Pijtr    ■.-.V'''^.V.--^-'J 


mm$;m 
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See  our  full  page  advertisement  next  week 

1.  AC-ZOL    Rives    longer    life    to    wood  1 
than   any   uther   preservative.  = 

2.  Increases     mechanical     strength     of  = 

3.  Costs    less    per    gallon    than    other  = 
preservatives.  ~ 

4.  8    gallons  of   AC-ZOL  vrlll   treat  as 
much  timber  as    100  gallons  o(  any  = 
coal    tar    preservative.  — 

5.  Easier  to  apply  (requires  no  heal).  = 

6.  Does    not    Injure    the    hands.  = 

7.  No    offensive    fumes    to    injure    the  = 

8.  No  unpleasant  odor.  = 

Send  for  sample  and  = 
Bulletin    WO 

ZINSSER  &  CO.  - 

i                                                                  Ha*tings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  i 
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Allen  &  Garcia  Co. 

Designing,  Sriperintendenc,  Co'i- 
struclion.  Everything  for  coal 
mines:  Structures,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Installations,  Shaft 
Sinking,  Development,  Opera- 
tion. Examinations  -  Reports - 
Appraisals.  IsabellaBldg.Chicago. 


Benedict,  M.  C. 

C'insuUing,   Mechanical    and  Elec- 
trical EngmfCT. 

Design    and  Supervision  of  Elec- 
trical and  Steam  Installation   for 
minp'.      Examinations.    Peports, 
Valuations. 
Johnstown.  Ta. 


Card  Iron  Works  The  C.S. 
Co. 

ConsiilttiiQ  and  Mech.  Enoinefs. 
Designers  and  Builders  of  Com- 
plete Mine  Coal  Handling  Equip- 


Established  1S92.    Denv 


.  Colo. 


Chance,  H.  M.  &  Co. 

Consulting  Mining  Engineers  and 
Geologists. 

Coal  and  Iron. 

Dresel   P.Idg  .   Philadelphia.   Pa. 


Crichton.  Andrew  B. 

Mining  Engineer 
COAL 
Johnstown,  Pa. 


Crichton,  Walter  G. 

Mini7ig  Engineer. 
Examination  and    reports  on  coal 
properties.    Coal    leasehold  prop- 
erties managed.       Installation  of 
proper  raining  syst  ems. 
Surveys  and  Maps. 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 


Cunningham,  W.  H. 

Consulting  Mint7ig  Engineer  and 
Genloqisi.  Design  and  Construc- 
tion Coal  ]  lanls.  Examinations 
Valuation,  Reports  and  Surveys 
of  Coal,  oil  and  MetalProperties. 
Rooms  800-S02  First  Nnticn-a 
Bank  Bldg-.  Huntington.  W.  Va 


Enzian,  Charles 

Consulting  Miinng  Engineer. 
Exploration?,  Financial  Pro- 
grams, Developments,,  Praciical 
Mine  Operation,  Production  Im- 
provement, Economj',  Valuations, 
Sampling.  Le  sor's  Manager 
8U6  Finance  Bldg..         Phila.  Pa. 


Evans,  C.  G. 

Mining  En  ptneer. 
Examination  and  Reports  on 
Coal  Prop  erties.  Design  and 
Supervision  of  Construction  Coal 
Plants.  Sur  ^p^sand  Maps. 
Rooms  ,5-6  First  Kat'l.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Pikeville.    Ky. 


Evans,  Geo.  Watkin 

Consulttng    M'>nrig  EngiTieer. 
Geological      Surveys.     Operating 
and  Valuation    Examinations  of 
Coal  Mines. 

Western  Coal   Fields  a  Specialty. 
2207  L.  C.  Smith  Mdg., 
Seattle.  Wash 


Howard   N.    Eavenson  & 

Associates   Mining'  Engineers 

Examination  and  reports  on  coal 

properties  -  design,  construction 
supervision  and  electrification 
of  coal  plants  -  plans  for  concne- 
trated  mining  sy.-tems  -  improve- 
ments of  operating  properties 
-  valuations  -  power  surveys. 

Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,   Pa 


The    Koppers     L^ompany 
Laboratories 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ex2,mination  of  Coal  for  By- Pro- 
duct Recovery,  Investigations  in 
By-Product  Coke  and  Gas  Manu- 
facture, Ammonia,  Tar,  Benzols, 
Gasoline,    Refractory    Materials. 


Krehbiel  Company 


Engineers — Constrmlora, 
Complete   coal  mine  top  works. 
Electrification  of  coal  mines. 
Tipples,  horizontal  screens- 
Power  generation  and  distribu- 
tion.    Send  for  catalog  C. 
730  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Means,  The  Charles   M. 
Co. 

Conaultmo  Engineers 


Porter,  Horace  C. 

Chemical  Engineer.  Fuel  Testingt 
Coal  Valuation  and  Tests.  As. 
Fusibility,  Gas  and  By-Produch 
Yields  Investigations  at  Mine 
or  Plant. 
1833  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Randolph,  H.  F. 


Consulting  Electrical  Engineer. 
Electrical     Construction. 
Supervision,     Examinations. 
2327-2S-29    Oliver   Bldg..   Pitts- 
burgh. Penna. 


Godfrey  M.  S.  Tait 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Preparation    of    Coal    Property 
Valuati'rns  as  a  guide  to  Invest- 
ors,   Bank  ng    Hou-es    and    for 
obtaining  Tax  -\djustnient3. 

Telephone  Main  1738 
SOS  Eigh  eenth  St.  N.  W. 


Other  Engineers 


find  this   publicity   worth  while. 
Why  can  it  not  also  serve  you? 


WilkinsCo.,    TheW.  G. 

Enane^rs  i-i^  Architects 
Examinatitins  and  Reports  on 
Coal  I'nip.-r  ties.  Design  and 
Super visinii  of  Construction  of 
Coal  Mming  and  Coke  PlantB 
Westinghouse  Building, 
Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


Wilson,  Ridgeway  R. 

Mining  Engineer 
Examinafioii.  Reports,  Valuation, 
Design  and  Supervision    of   Con- 
strue ion       Plants,      Equipment, 
Development  and  Opera'ion. 
Victoria,  B.  C.  Canada 


This  Directory 


is  known  throughout  the  coal 
mining  industry  as  the  logical 
medium  through  which  to  locate 
responsible  engineers  to  handle 
important  problems 


£MirrMii[iHtii)iiiiiitiiiiriiitiiiiiiriiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiitiiii)iiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiirMiiiiticiiiitiiirrttiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiitt; 
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Shaft  Sinkint; 

in  all  parts  of  the  world 

Consult  us  witKout  obligation 

E.  J.  Lon^year  Company 

MlnncApolls.  f1lBnc*«t«  U  S.A 
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COAL  CORE  EXPERTS 

Why  not   hire   us  to   Diamond   Drill  your   coal   lands? 

Our    contract    prices    are    reasonable,    and 

our  results   accurate.     Nearly   40  years'   experience. 

Booklet    122-C 

SULLIVAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

122    So.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago 

iiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiinilirtiiii 


DIAMOND  CORE  DRILLING 

Write  or   Wire   You.-  Inquiries.  | 

Diamond  DRILLING  &  EXPLORATION  CO.         | 

I  C.    C.    Hoover.    Pres.    and    Gen.    Mgr.  | 

§  (Formerly  Diamond  Drilling  Dept.,  Birdsboro  Steel  I 

I  Fdry.  &  Machine  Co.)  | 

I  Deposit  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Du  Bois,  Pa.  | 
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West  Virginia  Drilling  Company 

DIAMOND  CORE  DRILLING 

Ten  years'   experience  testing   coal   properties 

in  the  New  River,  Pocahontas   and 

Kentucky   fields 

Beckley,  West  Virginia 


iiiilillllllllllllllmtllllllltlllllllllilllli 
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II  rill  I  linn  i  nil  ni  ii 


DIAMOND  CORE  DRILLING 


— CONTRACTORS— 


H QFF.M AN   BR.O  S  . 


rVNXSUT.VWXEl,   T.\. 

iiltv — T 


-      UA^S   OLSON.   I'l 


stills   l!itliiiiinc.u>  l„al  Lands)  = 

iirt    Drill    Kunneis.       Inquirii'S   Solirited    i 
iiiiiiiiiiiiitniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiniiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiB 

iiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiuii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiuilll| 
JNO.  A.  FISHER,  Secy.    1 


I         Punxsutawney  Drilling  and  j 

I               Contracting  Company  | 

I                     DIAMOND  DRILL  CONTRACTORS  j 

I                          Testing  Bituminous  Coal  Lands  a  Specialty  | 

I     Weber  Bldg.                                                       PUNXSUTAWNEY,  PA.  | 
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Where  Doubt  Reigns 


N   SOME    MATTERS   we    are    not    agreed. 

Purchased  power  is  one  of  these.  Shall  we 
buy  power  or  make  it  ourselves?  Mr.  Clayton, 
in  this  issue  oi  Coal  Age,  says:  "Buy  it."  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  issue  next  week,  says:  "Make  it,"  and  both 
have  some  good  arguments.  When  all  is  said  and 
done  we  have  to  make  up  our  own  minds  individually 
about  this  matter.  We  have  all  got  a  slightly  different 
proposition,  a  certain  rate  for  power,  a  certain  type 
of  contract,  power-generating  machinery,  large  or  small 
or  no  such  equipment,  money  for  equipment  or  lack 
of  money,  plenty  of  water,  little  water  or  none,  and 
so  forth. 

Try  It  Out  with  a  Pencil 

So  these  articles  by  Clayton  and  Smith  can  be  really 
useful  only  if  you  take  up  your  pencil  and  figure  over 
your  own  case — what  must  be  sold  as  junk  or  kept  as 
standby,  what  must  now,  or  must  soon  be,  added  if 
you  keep  on  with  your  present  system  or  change  over 
to  purchased  power,  and  so  forth.  No  article  can  solve 
all  the  problems  of  every  consumer.  The  cry,  "We 
want  light,"  doesn't  mean  very  much  if  we  are  un- 
willing to  study  the  problem  as  it  affects  us. 

What  happened  ? 

"Coal  Age  is  all  about  large  equipment,"  says  the 
reader.  Well,  here  is  something  about  an  1,800-ton 
breaker.  The  other  week  Coal  Age  had  a  vital  story 
on  a  stripping  that  in  gross  covered  over  5,000  tons. 
Business  is  large  and  small,  and  a  technical  paper  must 
cover  both  phases.  The  center  illustration  herewith 
is  a  picture  taken  at  an  eventful  moment  in  the  life  of 
the  Seneca  breaker,  in  the  Northern  Anthracite  Region. 

Another  Eden 

As  children  we  were  always  imagining  impossibly  per- 
fect conditions  and  men  of  superhuman  qualities.  As 
we  get  older  we  like  to  dwell  on  the  fortunate  people 
for  whom  a  superhuman,  beneficent  government  will 
achieve  everything.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  turn 
from  capitalists,  whose  many  faults  we  know,  and 
imagine  government  bureaus  which  do  all  things 
cheaply,  speedily,  efficiently  and  well.  So  next  week 
we  are  going  to  tell  about  some  government  mines. 
The  lower  illustration  herewith  shows  the  model  plant 
with  its  charming  village.  If  Jack  London  were  living 
we  would  have  had  him  write  the  story.  It  has  such 
an  appeal  to  a  romantic  mind. 

A  New  River  Mining  System 

Another  article  will  describe  a  method  of  mining  in 
the  New  River  Region,  known  as  the  eighty-foot  block 
system,  where  rooms  are  driven  in  pairs  with  a  large 
block  between  pairs  and  then  the  pillars  are  removed 
by  slabs  off  the  end 
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POSITIONS  VACANT 


CHIEF  engineer  wanted  tor  large  property 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  with  several 
operating  mines.  Experienced  man  fa- 
miliar with  thin  vein  mining  required. 
Give  full  references  and  experience  with 
first  letter.  P-109,  Coal  Age,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg..  Phila..  Pa. 

FOREMAN  wanted,  thoroughly  competent 
to  take  charge  of  and  conduct  under- 
ground work  in  a  thin  vein  coal  mine 
just  opening  up.  Good  opening  for  right 
man.  Give  qualifications,  recommenda- 
tions and  salarv  expected.  P-108,  Coal 
Age,   Old   Colony   Bldg.,   Chicago,    111. 


POSITIONS   WANTED 


A  CIVIL  engineering  graduate,  experienced 
in  coal  mine  surve\'ing.  desires  position 
with  large  company.  P^V-92.  Coal  Age, 
Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lU. 


ASSISTANT  superintendent  or  chief  engi- 
neer; 10  years'  experience;  member  A.  I. 
M.  E.  ;  available  immediately.  PW-103, 
Coal  Age.  Old  Colony  Bldg.  Chicago.   111. 

BY  competent  bookkeeper,  36  years  of  age, 
married  ;  have  been  a  miner  for  years ; 
have  Mountain  State  business  college 
education  ;  will  accept  bookkeeping  or  as- 
sistant bookkeeping  position  with  coal 
company  anywhere  regardless  of  location. 
P\V-104.  Coal  Age,  Leader-News  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  O. 


ENGINEER  with  wide  experience  in  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  steam  elec- 
tric power  plant  and  electrical  and  mech- 
anical equipment  on  surface  and  under- 
ground, wants  position.  Box  PW-107, 
Coal  Age^ 


MANAGER  or  general  superintendent. 
Services  available  August  first.  Excep- 
tional cost  and  production  record.  Knows 
coal  and  coal  mining.  Record  and  refer- 
ences upon  application.  Interview  any- 
where. PW-98.  Coal  Age,  Leader-News 
Bldg..    Cleveland.   O. 

MINING  man;  Asks  $1,000  per  month. 
Worth  it.  Can  handle  promotion,  opera- 
tion and  sales.  Experience  and  training 
qualify  for  assistant  to  busy  executive  or 
to  take  full  charge  of  company.  PW-97, 
Coal  Age,  Leader-News  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land.  O. 

POSITION  wanted  by  first  grade  mine  fore- 
man, age  27.  General  mining  experience 
in  gaseous  and  non-gaseous  mines.  Train- 
ing in  efficient  management,  safety  stand- 
ards ;  electrical  installations  and  opera- 
tion. Have  training  in  cost  accounting 
and  sales  work.  Skilled  in  economical 
and  efficient  use  of  purchased  power. 
Competent  to  conduct  operating  investiga- 
tions. Experience  and  training  qualify 
for  assistant  to  executive.  PW-110,  Coal 
Age,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa. 

REPRESENTATION  WANTED 


Wanted:     Manufacturers    Agrent 

Or  Mine  Supply  Company  operating  in  the 
Indiana.  Illinois,  and  western  Kentucky 
coal  fields,  to  represent  us  in  that  terri- 
tory. Fairmont  Mining  Machinery  Com- 
pany,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ControUinK  Interest   For   Sale 

Best  money-making  mine  in  southeastern 
Kentucky  as  am  moving  to  California ; 
now  producing  400  tons ;  2  veins,  7  ft. 
and  6  ft.,  operating ;  big  and  blocky ; 
cash  necessary  about  $.tO.0O0  ;  tremen- 
dous bargain.  Address  Box  9,  R.  F.  D. 
8.    Lexington,    Ky, 


For  Sale  or  Leane 
1,000   acres   of  undeveloped   Ohio   coal   land 

by   owners    on    Erie    R.R.      If    interested. 

address   BO-lOl,   Coal   Age.    Leader-News 
Bldg.,  Cleveland.  O. 


For  Sale  or  Lease 

250,000  tons  Anthracite  River  Coal  located 
on  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway.  A 
very  large  and  growing  deposit  which 
warrants  investment.  Address  Box  71, 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 


For    Sale — Operating     Mine 

On  B.  &  o.  R.R..  Clay  County,  W.  Va.  Best 
grade,  low  sulphur,  high  volatile  coal,  400 
acres  in  fee.  Present  output  100  tons  per 
day.  Address  H.  &  H.  Fuel  Co.,  1010 
Kanawha  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va. 


rrodnclng    Coal   Mine 

For  sale.  Best  quality  smokeless  coal ; 
large  acreage,  small  royalty,  new  equip- 
ment, now  producing  around  8.000  tons 
per  month.  Price  reasonable.  Address  B. 
M.  W..  Peoples  Bank  Bldg.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 


Coal  Mine  for  Sale 

130  acres  clean  coal.  Considerable  adjoin- 
ing' acreage  available.  In  operation  three 
years.  Working'  now.  Capacity  two  to 
three  ears  daily.  Equipped  with  power 
plant  and  machinery,  also  bar  screens.  Lo- 
cated in  Kanawha  District  of  West  Virginia. 
on  K.  &  M.  Ry.  Reason  for  selUng-,  other 
business.  Will  deal  only  with  purchaser 
direct.     No  Brokers  apply. 


COAL  LAND 

For  Sale  or  Lease 

3000  acres  Ohio  Coal,  runningr  belter  than 
5000  tons  per  acre,  higrh  quality,  for  steam 
or  domestic  use :  advantageously  located 
for  Northern  Ohio  and  Lake  markets. 
Opening  made,  entries  driven  and  ventilated, 
railniad  switch  to  main  line.  Tipple  and 
equipment  sufficient  for  five  cars  per  day, 
easily  augmented  at  small  expense.  Will 
sell  outrig^ht — or  sell  control  to  operator — • 
or  will  lease.  Ideal  proposition  for  larg-e 
consumer  to  secure  positive  supply  of  coal 
at  all  times,   at   low  uniform  c  )st. 

Address:  THEODORE  J.  GOE 

In  Care  of  Farnsworth.  Brown  &   Schaefer 
Advertising    Agents 

•2  West  45th  Street.  New  York 


12,000  ACRES  OF 

COAL  LAND 

Located  in  western  Kentucky  on  the  I.  C. 
R.  R..  touched  by  the  Tradewater  River 
and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Ohio  River. 
Three  workable  veins,  one  the  famous  Bell 
vein,  a  very  high  grade  Coal  with  a  small 
per  cent  of  ash  and  sulphur,  a  ^ood  by- 
product Coal.     For  particulars.  Address, 

McELROY  TROUT 

Johnston   City,   DI. 


CATERPILLAR 
STEAM  SHOVELS 

1 — 30-B  Bucynw,  revolving,  new  Jane, 
1921.  1-yd.  dipper,  A.S.M.E.  boiler,  like 
new. 

1 — 14-B  BncyruB,  revolving,  built  1920, 
%-yd.  dipper,  A.S3I.E.  boiler,  rebuilt, 
like  new. 

Grey  Steel  Products  Company 

111  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  T. 


DOUBLE  DECK  BUNKS 

FoT   Construction   Camps.   Mni<    Bunk   Houses,  Etc  = 

Width    30    in.,    height    frum    floor    58    in..  § 

wcig-ht  90  lbs.  heavy   >-tt*l    fabric  springs.  I 

6.000    bunks    available    for   quick    sale    at  i 

low  prices.  = 

.30in.  Cotton  Top  Mattr.-^^es,   used,  but  in  i 

good    condition    and    thiin.ujhly   lumigated.  i 

NASHVILLE  INUUSTKIAL  COKPOBATION  = 

Jacksonvilli-.  Tenn.  = 


COAL  FOR  SALE 

10.000  tons  Buckwheat  Coal  at  Morgan.  N.J. 
500  tons  Bituminous  Coal  at  Woodbury.  N.  J. 


FOB  SALE 
1 — 500-T,,  D.C.  Generator,  190  hp..  with  5 

Short  Wall  Goodman  Mining  Machines. 
1 — 350-v..   D.C.   Generator.    140    hp. 
3 — 7-Z-tl.  Steel  Beam  Track  fieales. 
1 — Electric  Tail  Rope  Engine  with  45-hp., 
AC.  Motor. 

At  Bargain  Prices.     Write 
3.   ROSENBAUM  &   SON,   CentervUe,   Iowa 


ELECTRIC  AND  STEAM  HOISTS 

STEAM.     50     HP..     31-in.     trillion     drums. 
ELECTRIC.    100    HP.    anil    s;..aller.     12    in    stoct 
Single    anj    double    drums. 

GRAVITY  INCLINE  DRUMS 

Self    contained.       Give     grade     and     length,     weiglit 
of    coal    and    wagons. 

JOHN  H.  CARLIN  MACHINE  CO. 

Sandusky-Lajcock     Streets,     Pittsburgh.     Pa. 


I?  lax??????????????  ???????????  ?????72?? 

i7  '        « 


1?  Action — 


What  you  want  when  your  electrical  equip- 
ment goes  wrong.  Action  is  what  you  get 
when  you  call  a  Nelson  repair  man. 

L  R.  NELSON  CO. 

Bond  St.  NEWARK  New  Jersey 


RAILS 


Dew  and  relaying;  also  accessories.  Prompt 
Bhipmert  from  slock.  We  buT  and  Mil 
Iron  and  Steel   Scrap. 

Yards:  St.  Louis  and  Madison,  III. 

STANDARD   RAIL   &   STEEL  CO. 
lllu  Boatmen's  Bank  Bldg.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


25  new  2J^  tons.  42-in.  gauge  i 

MINE  CARS 

Immediate  Shipment     Address  | 

M.  K.  rB.\NK,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsbargh,  Pa.  | 


^^^"         CHfCAGO,  ILLINOIS 


1  r 


Second. hand    Electric   Motors 

BoUKhl.  Sold   and   Exchanged 

In  Business  since  1893 

Hire   us  your  inquiries 

d   Lincoln   Streets,  Chicago,  III. 


29B  Jeffrey  Arc  Wall 

Mining  Machines 

4'3-in.    eraugc.    practi 


-  -  -       _     -_       .  --    make  | 

immediate    shipment.       Wonderful    tonnag"e  i 

I     producers.        Give    pra.ticaUy    no    trouble,  i 

i     Reason  for  selling',   nunc  .ibandoned.  I 

i  J.\MES    .A.    COOfFK.    JR..    Receiver  | 

I     "-'3  South  Sixth  Street.  Terre  Haute.  Ind.  | 
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Surety  Bonded  Equipment  £,^2      |  |  "HONESTLY    REBUILT" 


Direct  Current  Engine  Generator 

Sets,  125-250  Volts 

1 — 30-kw..  125-voIt.  350-r.p.m.  Bullock  Generator. 
direct  connected  to  1 — Skinner  automatic  steam 
engine,    complete    with    valves,    piping,    and 


i__50-kw..  115/250-vo!i,  2S5-r.p.m.  200-amp 
Burke  D.  C.  Generator,  direct  connected  to 
1 — 85-hp..  3  cylinder.  4  cycle.  Walrath  gas 
engine,  complete  with  switchboard. 

l_150-kw..  250/125-volt.  D.C.,  3-wlre  engine 
Generator  Set,  consLsttng  of  2 — 75-kw..  126- 
volt.  D.C.  Burke  Generators,  mounted  on 
common  shaft,  and  coupled  to  2 — Fleming 
Harrisburg  single  cylinder,  2-valve.  Steam 
Engine,  to  operate  125  lb.  st  am  pressure, 
complete  with  all  accessori'  ,  Including  switch- 


Rjm. 

Wdg. 

Type 

Mate 

750 

Sh. 

MP 

Gen.  Elec. 

650 

Cp. 

S 

\\  estghse. 

250/1000 
750 

SA 

Westghse. 

Sh. 

RC34 

West.  Elcc 

950 

»-P. 

M 

\\'estgh5e. 

600   1200 

Sh. 

MP 

Northern 

800 

Sh. 

MP 

Imperial 

525 

Cp. 

S 

Westghse. 

1000 

Cp. 

.A  50 

Milwaukee 

1000 

ci). 

A50 

Milwaukee 

board 


250 


1 — 250-kw..    r.p.m..    cp.    w 
Wheeler.  D.C.  Generato 

and  mounted  on  conunon _ „ 

Harrisburg.  horizontal  single  cylinder,  piston 
valve,  center  crank  steam  engine,  22  x  22.  com- 
plete with  all  accessories,  including  switchboard 


..  connected  to 
■ith  1— Fleming 


Motor  Generator  Sets 

1 — 65-kw..  250-volt.  DC.  860-r,p.l 

Generator,  direct  connected  to  1 — 100-hp.. 
2200-volt,  3-ph..  60-cy.  Allis-Clialmers  Induc- 
tion Motor,  complete  with  A.C.  compensator 
and  D.C.  panel. 

1—100  Kw.  250/275  V.  1200  r.p.m..  Ridgway. 
D.C.  generator,  direct  connected  to  1-  2200 
V.  3  ph.  60  cy..  Ridgway  synchronous  moto 


Direct  Current  Motors,  230  Volts 

No.    Uv.  Rpm.      Wdg.  Type           Make 

I        2  1100         Sh.  CM  Cr.-Wh. 

1        4  635/1070     Sh.  CM  Cr.-\Vh. 

1        5  1650         Sh.  CE  Gen.  Elec. 

1        5  1850         Sh.  CM  Cr.-\Vh. 

1        6  750,  1600     Sh.  SK  Westghse. 

1        7H  825        Sh.  CVC  Gen   Elec. 

1        7W  1150         Sh.  SK  Westghse. 

1      10  1125         Sh.  8  Westghse. 

1      15  750        Sh.  MP  Fbks.-Mor.se 


complete  with  A.C.  and  D.C.  panels. 

200-r,p.m. 
iiplete  with 

transformer      lor      2200-voit.      high      tension. 
3-ph..  60-cy..  187-volt  low  tension,  with  starting 
taps,  complete  with  starting  equipment. 
-200-kw.,      250,  275-voit,      900-r.pm..      cp.wd. 
Ridgway.  DC.  Generator,  direct  connected  i 


ith  A.C.  and  D.C.  panels 

Mining  Machines 

I— 27A,  250-volt,  DC.  36  in.  gauge.  JeBrey  low 
vein,  breast  type  mining  machine,  complete 

4 — CE7.  220-volt.  3-ph  .  60-cy..  42  in.  gauge.  7-It 
undercut.  Shortwall  SulUvan  mining  machines 


DUQUESNE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  CO. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Relaying  Rail 

250  Tons  30-lb.  Rail 

350  Tons  35-lb.  Rail 

1200  Tons  56-lb.  Rail 

800  Tons  60-lb.  Rail 

At  Special  Low  Prices  in  Carload  Lots 

Also,  send  us  your  inquiries  for  other 

weight  Rail. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products  Co. 

4'-;i   Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RAILS 

New— 12    lb.— 16   lb.— 20    lb.— 25    lb.— 30    lb.— 
40  lb.  RaUs    cut    to   any    length 

Keiaycrs — 66    lb. — 70   lb. — 80    lb. — 90   lb. 

Western  Delivery  RaUs    cut   to  any   length, 

MERCHANTS  STEEL  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

208  S,  La  Salle  St..  Chifa=-o.   III. 


RAILS 

IVELS  CARS 

'ES  CRANES 

Raitway    and    Mining    Equipment 

E.  C.  Sherwood  ^"Ni^w^^^g^K^^- 
RELAYING  RAILS 

of  all  weights.    Write  us  for  prices. 

Track  material  and   equipment. 

H.  M.  FOSTER  COMPANY 

Continental  Bldg-.,   Baltimore,   Md. 


Fans  and  Blowers 

Ueating  and  Ventilating  Systems 
New  and  slightly  used  Buffalo  Forge  Co. 
Fans    and    Blowers.     Installed    but    never 
used,  from  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant. 

1 — No.  3  Buffalo  Conoidal  Fan,  with  heat- 
ing system. 

1 — No.    3',i    Buffalo    Conoidal    Fan.    with 
heating  system. 

1 — No.  4   Buffalo  Blower. 

5 — No.  4>-    Buffalo  Conoidal  Fans. 

6 — 50-in.  Buffalo  Planing  Mill  Exhausters 
with  heating'  system. 
30 — No,     li    Buffalo     Conoidal     Fans,     with 

heating  system. 
16 — No.     7     Buffalo    Conoidal    Fans,     with 
heating  s.vstem. 

1 — so-ill.  Buffalo  Planing  Mill  Exhauster. 

1 — No.  SI  Buffalo  Blower. 

3 — ICO-in.    Buffalo    Exhausters. 

1 — l()0-in.    Buffalo  E.xhauster. 

All  heating  systems  complete  with 
coils,  housing-,  regulators,  compressdr, 
valves,  manifolds,  etc.  Write  for  com- 
plete information  giving  sizes  and 
capacities  of  systems. 

Nashville  Industrial 
Corporation 

Jacksonville,    Tennessee 


ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  | 

FOR  SALE  j , 

Motors,    Generators,   Power   Plants,  | 

Rotary    Converters,    Motor    Gener-  | 

ator      Sets,      Frequency      Changers,  | 

Hoists,    Locomotives     and      Miscel-  I 

laneous    Motor    Driven    Machinery,  i 

SACRIFICE  PRICES  I 

FOR   IMMEDIATE    CLEARANCE  | 

WE  SOLICIT  I 

ELECTRICAL 

REPAIR  WORK  | 

Special    Attention    to    Large    and    DimcuU  | 

Repairs    and    Emergency    Service.     Shops  = 

and    Warehouse    on     Private    Sidin?    ^nd  I 

Equipped      with      Cranes      and      Complete  I 

Facilities  to  Rebuild  Electrical  Machinery.  | 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED  \ 

Miller  Owen  Electric  Co.,  Inc  = 

PITTSBURGH,    PENNA.  I 


Narrow  Gauge  Cars  and  Locomotives 

Hundreds  of  narrow  gauge  cars,  all  types,  includ- 
ing push  cars,  flat  cars,  dump  cars,  coal  cars  and 
ash   cars.      Several   hundred  pair   of   wheels,    36-In. 

gauge. 
50 — Electric     Storage    Battery    Locomotives,     both 

broad,    narrow   gauge. 
Write  for   Special   Bulletin   No.    12   giving  complete 
information. 

NASHVILLE  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION 
Jacksonville.    Tennessee 


Direct-Current  Units 


250-VoIt 


Gen.  Elec. 

Sturtevant 

Burke.  3-v;ii 

Allis-Chal. 

Cr-Wh. 

Cr.-Wh. 


Gen.  Elec. 
•  Troy  Vertical 
Ridgway 
Skinner 

Skinner 
Sturtevant 

Erie  Ball 
Erie  Ball 
Harrisburg,  swle  crank 


:      100 

Allis-Chal. 

Skinner      '                         i 

=     125 

Wghse. 

Erie,  side  crank                  = 

=     125 

Gen.  Elec. 

Ball  Tandem                       = 

=     150 

Wghse. 

Hewes  Phillips  Corliss       = 

=      150 

Ridgway 

Ridgway                              5 

I     150 

Gen.  Elec. 

Erie,  4-valve                          ; 

=     200 

Gen.  Elec. 

Bates  Corliss                        = 

=     200 

Ridgway 

Ridgway                                i 

=     250 

Cr.-Wh. 

HarrisburE                            = 

H      2,50 

Gen.  Elec. 

Erie  Lentz                             : 

:•  2,50 

Triumph,  3  wire 

Skinner  tandem                    i 

=      300 

Goodman 

Ridgway  compound            r 

=      300 

Cr-Wh. 

Watts-Campbell-Corliss    i 

1      300 

Wghse. 

Lane  &  Bodley  Corliss      I 

=     400 

Gen   Elec. 

Buckeye  comp.                    = 

i     .silO 

Ridgway 

Ridgway  Turbine                = 

:      Con- 

plete  stock  of  A. 

C.  and  D.  C.  Ceneram     = 

I      tors 

Motors,    Boilers 

,    Corliss   Engine,  etc.     | 

\  f9w$rMiKhinefitExchanqc  \ 

1 

1  Mintywnciy  Strf^ 

•  Jfrr^yCrtyAJ                                      | 

ARCHER  ARMSTRONG  &  CO  M  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES  f 


Grand    Central    Terminal,    New   York   City 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

COMPRESSORS  GENERATORS 

DERRICKS  HOISTS 

BOILERS  CRANES 

SHOVELS  MOTORS 

CONCRETE  PUMPS 
MIXERS 

Vanderbilt    1 0408 


1 25-ton,       8-«heel       Industrial,       built       1518:  = 

A.S.M.E,    boiler,    50-ft,    boom,    eicellent    con-  = 

ditlon,  I 

2— 30-ton,    8-whecl    Ohio.    A.S.M.E.    boilers,    50-  | 

rt,    booms,    double  drums,    rebuilt,    like    ne\v.  | 

2 — 15-ton,    8-wheel    Ohio,    A.S.M.E.    boilers,    50-  | 

ft.    booms,    double   drums,    rebuilt,    like   new.  = 

1 — Terry  Caterpillar  Crane,   new   June.    1921.    30-  = 

ft.    boom,  will    handle   %-y(i.   bucket,   like  new.  | 

Grey  Steel  Products  Company  | 

111  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y.  | 
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H  END  RICK  SCREEN 

f'lr  everv  purpose 


ELEVATOR  BUCKETS  (  |.i„  and  ne  forat<-H)     STACKS  AND  TANKS 

GENERAL  SHEET   AND   LIGHT  STRUCTURAL  WORK 
LIGHT    AND   HEAVY   STEEL   PLATE   CONSTRUCTION 


I    HENDRICK   MFG.   CO. 

=  New  YuiU  omce,  oU  111 
=  HazMon. 
fiintiiuillllliiiilllilillliimiiiiiiiiil Ill 

utniiiiTKlMliiiiirMliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiii 


CARBONDALE,    PENNA. 


Orace.    705    iMailile   Bank  Bids. 


TIPPLE  EQUIPMENT 


Particularly  for  those  conditions 
which  are  unusual  or  exacting 

The  CO.  Bartlett  e  Snow  Co 

Main  Office  and  Works:  Cleveland. Ohio. 


iniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiii:i>: 


BU  FF 


Mining  Transit* 
and    Levels 


The    ••Buff"    IS    the    resuli    of    50    years    of    instrument 
study    b>    oiif     Ml.    Ceo     L     Biilt — our    present    manager. 

Send    for    Catalogue    Ko     2S 
Buff  &Buff  Mfg.  Co.,  Jamaic.iPlainStat'n,  Mass. 


'(imllilllliliiiii 


:iiiiiuiuimtiiiiii tiiiiiiiii 


IIIIMIHIIinilllllMllllllllllllltl 


Improved  Breaker  Machinery  for  the 
I  Preparation  of  Coal 

I  Simplex    Jigs — Lloyd    Compound    Gear    Driven 

I  Rolls — Parrish     Flexible     Arm     Shakers — Key- 

I  stone    Rivetless    Chain    in    High    Carbon    Steel, 

I  in    Manganese    Steel    and    in     Malleable     Iron. 

I  WILMOT  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Hazlelon,  Penn. 

E  Work-:    White    Huv.ii,    I'l'iiii. 

HiillllMlllIIIIlillllllluiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililinillllMlllluiiiiiiiiiiiiinillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliillllililiiiiiiiiiililltlliniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


American  Ring  Coal  Crusher  = 


American  Pulverizer  Co. 

18th    and    Austin    Streets 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ullltlltllllllltlllllil] 


DEISTER-OVERSTROIVm 

DIAGONAL  DECK 
COAL  WASHING  TABLES 

T  II  !•;  I 

DEISTER  COXCEXTliATOR  eoMr-.vxY  [ 

PORT  ■WAYXK,  INDI.VN.V 


nillllltllltllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllMIHIlllll IllltlllUlllt IIIIIHIIIII 

fwal  .MiniiiK  ^lant^ — Coal  Washeries 
"Jlarcus"  Balanced  Picking  T-able  fScreens 

V\"RITE    FOR    BULLETIN    47,    C  A. 

ROBERTS  AND  SCHAEFER  CO 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTBgS 
CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiHiiin^- 


Made    of    "Perforated    Metals" —  | 

any  kind,  size  or  style  perforation.        | 

Pittsburgh   Perforating  Co.        | 

A.  V.  R.  R.  at  Thirty-third  St.  i 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  | 

llliniiiniinlil Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllln 


^IlllulJlllJliillllllllllll Mil 

I  COAL  OPERATORS 

i  who  are   using  Simplex  Rivetless  Chain  operative  on  double 

I  flanged   sprockets   specify   no  other,   as  this   driving   principle 

i  has    proven    a    savins;    of   fully   20%    over    inside    drive    and 

I  riveted    types.     THERE'S    A    RE.^\SON.     Write    for   details. 

I  Made  6  and  9-in.  pitch. 

I  CROSS  ENGINEERING  CO.,  CarbonJ  le    Pa 

~itiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiilitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiii 


)[M?i(SKiaa^K!^  glK^-irO^K] 


FOR 

SALE                                        1 

Mine  Locomotives 

-) — 6 -ton 

Baldwin -Westinghouse,    | 

Tram 

Type 

Mine  Locoitio-    = 

tives, 

42-in. 

gage,  250  volts ;    | 

have 

been    in    service    two    to    1 

three 

years 

condition     first 

class ; 

$2000 

each,   t.o.b.   pres- 

ent  location. 

FS-106 

Coal  Age 

1570  Old  Colony 

Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

STEAM  PUMPS 

■200    New    and    UM-d.    Simplex    and    DUDlex    steam 
pumps — 5U    X   3^    X  5,    6  X   4   s  G.    ?M   Z   4% 

X    111,    ti    X    2'i    X    11.    and   other   sizes. 
■iU    aSirctl    at    a    barsain. 

N.\SH'\aLLE  INDrSTRIAL  CORPORATION 

.hicl^onville. 


-Duplex  Nagel  Engine  300  ph.  Good 
conditiiiii.  B.irg.nin  lor  quick  sale.  Also 
1  set  Wilniot  Shaker  Screens  complete. 

.\iiilrcss  ltn.\  lai,  Roanoke.  Va. 


"Searchlight" 

Ad 

Costs  Little 

and  is 

Quick  Acting 
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Stop!  Look!  Listen!  | 

The  HOLMES  I 

Helical  End  Loader 

Not  one  of  the  old  school  but  I 

something    a    little    different,  j 

Takes  the  place  of  a  loading  | 

boom  at  about  one-fifth  the  cost  and  I 

does  the  work   well,   too.     Works  | 

with  either   bar   or  shaker   screen,  I 

and   is   adjustable    to    height,    also  | 

made  right  or  left  hand.  | 


^sk  us  to  tell  yi/u  more  about  It  and  i/iiote  you  price.     Only  one  size  and  only 
one  price,  and  sometliing  you   cannot  afford  to   he  Zi-it/iout. 

ROBT.  HOLMES  &  BROS.,  INC. 

Danville,  111 


MORROW  Tipple  Equipment 

Satisfies  Exacting  Requirements 


The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  way  old  customers  come  back  for  more.  Many 
important  coal  producers  arc  using  more  than  one  of  our  tipples.  Universal 
satisfaction   prevails. 

Morrow  Tipple  Equipment  is  one  of  the  mo5t  important  present  day  factors  in  the  profit- 
able production  of  marlietable  coal.  The  illustration  liere  is  a  case  in  point.  The  HoclciJiff 
\'alley  Mining  Company  selected  Morrow  Equipment  exclusively  for  their  plant  recently 
installed  at  Hocking,  Ohio.  It  is  complete  in  every  detail  and  will  enable  them  to  ship 
coal  that  will  please  the  most  critical  buyer. 
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THE  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY 

i  85  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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I  Builders  since  1868  of 

I  Water  Tube  Boilers 

I  of  continuing  reliability 

I  BRANCH  OFFICES 

I  Boston,  49  Federal  Street 

I  PHILADELPHIA,  North  American  Building 

=  Pittsburgh,  Fanners  Deposit  Bank  Building 

I  Cleveland.  Guardian  Building 

I  Chicago,  Marquette  Building 

=  Cincinnati.  Traction  Building 

=  Atlanta,  Candler  Building 

I  TrcsoN.  Ariz..  21  So.  Stone  Avenue 

=  Fort  Worth.  Tex..  Flatiron  Building 

I  HoNOLrLC,  H.  T.,  Castle  &  Cooke  Building 

niMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiriiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiii 


Bayonne,  N.J. 
Barberton,  Ohio 


Makers  of  Steam  Superheaters 
since  1898  and  of  Chain  Grate 
Stokers      since      1893 

BRAXCH  OFFICES 
Detroit,  Ford  Building 
New  Orleans.  5J1-5  Baroime  Street 
Houston.  Texas.  Southern  Pacif.c  Buildine 
Denver,  435  Seventeenth  street 
Salt  i,ake  City,  705-6  Keams  Building 
San  Francisco.  Sheldon  Buildiiii: 
Los  Angeles,  404-6  Central  Buildmc 
Seattle,  L-  C.  Smith  Building 
Havana,  CrsA,  Calle  de  Aguiar  n  4 
San  Jtan,  Porto  Rico,  Royal  B;nik  Building 


iMiiiiiii iiriiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiriiriiiriiiiiimiirii iiiiliriiiiniiiiitiiiiiniiiiiiiriiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiililinilliiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiitiiiniimiiii? 


iiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiiiiiriiiiriiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiriliiiiiriiniiiu 


^llltilltMittiittittiirtiiiiiintniiitiiii 


Speedsup 
ViorkT] 


Shxiygl^rcr 


For  grading,  brushing  en 
tries,  loading  rock  or  coal 
Saves    time.      Saves    monev 


fjenkins  Valves 


Merit  tempts  imitation 

Jenkins  Valves  are  made  only  by  Jenkins  Bros. 
and  have  the  Jenkins  Diamond  and  signature 
cast  on  the  body — a  valve  without  this  identifica- 
tion is  not  a  genuine  "Jenkins." 
Valves  in  types  and  sizes  for  all  requirements  of 
plumbing,  heating,  and  power  plant.  At  supply 
houses  everywhere. 

"Jenkins    ,crt,ict    can    only    U    tx^ 
pectedfrom  genuine  Jenkins  yaioea. 


'E-FU-GD  AND  5CAIFE 


MI 


WM.B.SCAIFE  &  SONS  CD.PITTSBUREH.PA 


The   Value    of    Unpolished    Black    Shovels 


of    PITTSBIRGH    SHOVELS    for    all    killJi    o( 
3  new  folder  which  luay  be  secured  without  charge  fronj  Mr.  C.  B.  St 
burgh   Shovel    Company,   Pittsburgh,   Penna. 

PITTSBURGH   SHOVEL  COMP.\NY 

Oli\Fr  liii  III       I  lit  liir,.h    1         t 


COUPON  BOOKS  '"''™' 


i  Samoles  for  Asking 


COMMISSARY 


ALLISON  COUPON  COMPANY,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND: 


^iniiDiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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LITTLE  GIANT 

POWER  HAMMERS 


Are    used   in    more    than    1000    American    Mines. 

suriie  companies   liaving   reordered   L.itil   all   theii 

shops   are  equipped. 

Will    pay   for   themselves   every    month   of  steady 

uoik  and  continue  to  do  so  for  fifteen  to  twenty 

years. 

Have     very     small     upkeep — our     annual     repait 

sales    average    ISc    earh    on    all    sizes    and    ages 

in  use,  or  less  than   2-5  of  1  %    of  the  original 

Are  guaranteed  FORBVEB  against  defective 
material  and  workmansliip,  and  sold  on  39  days 
trial,  by  a  manufacturer  that  commenced  busi- 
ness in  January,  1S76 — 45  years  ago 
Prompt  shipments  of  all  sizes 
We  make  dies  for  every  special  forging  pur- 
pose.     One   man.    with    llie  dies    here    show 


do 


much  as  seven  good  men  in  the  old  way 
d  of  much  better  qu;tlity  —  saving  enough 
100  hours   steady   «ork  to  pay  for   the  ham- 


=     and    500-lb. 


!^¥^^ 


I  lllllllllimilllllltlHllllllllt: 


Marion  Soot  Blowers  Save  Coal  i 


Special  Dies  for  manufacturing,  reshap- 
ing and  sharpening  pick  point  bitst. 
rights,    lefts,    and   centers. 


Soot  insulated  boiler  tubes  re- 
sist heat  transfer  and  defeat  the 
piirpose    of    tuDe    desig^n. 

Clean  boiler  tubes  help  to  secure 
maximum  effective  use  of  the 
fuel  energy. 


Little 
Giant 
Company 

102  Rock  St. 
Mankato, 
Minnesota, 

I    'riglits!'''iefti!^'anu'^c'enl'ers.'''     "'"'  U.  S.  A. 

illiniliriiiriiiiiiiriiiiiiriirMini i iiiriiiriiiiiiiiiii iiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiimim iii iiiiiiriiiiiiiriiniiiiiiiir     ^iiiiiiuiiiiiiiHirtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Marion  Soot  Blowers.  Opera- 
tion is  so  simple,  and  completely 
effective,  that  it  is  easy  for  fire- 
men to  clean  the  tubes  as  fre- 
quently as  is  needed  to  maintain 
maximum  efficiency. 

There  is  a  type  and  size  adapt- 
able to  every  boiler.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

Marion  Machine  Foundry 
&  Supply  Co. 

Box  950,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


Mwrna 

MACHlNERYj 


auuiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


irriiiiiiilllliriiJiiniililililtiiiniiMitDiiri 


iiiniimiNiiiiin iii^     giimiiitiiimiiimiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiniinmii inimiiimiiiMiiMiiiMiiriiiiMiimuiiimiiniiimimiiLiiilimimilliiilltiitnimtinttiy.. 


Used  wherever  iron 
pipes  have  failed 

Wyckoflf  Wood  Pipes  have  for  67  years  been  replacing 
Iron  Pipes  in  the  Mines.  Acids,  poisonous  fumes,  elec- 
trolysis do  not  affect  \\Vckotf  Pipes.  No  rusting  or 
freezing.  The  'best-known  protection  against  mine 
water  —  Montezuma  Asphalt  Coating  coats  Wyckoff 
Pipe.  Connections  to  iron  pipes  easily  made.  See  Cata- 
log 44. 

A.  Wyckoff  &  Son  Company 

Elmira,   N.   Y. 


It's  in  the  construction 

This  drawing  shows  our  method  of 
building  a  tank  with  flat  cover  and 
conical  roof.  Such  a  cover  is  frost- 
proof. No  tanks  are  carried  in  stock. 
We  build  strictly  to  order  all  shapes 
and  capacities  and  for  every  purpose. 
Complete   Catalogue  on   request. 

ThcHauser-Stander  Tank  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Office:   506  Bakewell  Bids. 


;illlllriiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiriiiiiiililliiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiriiiiiiiimiriiiiiiitiiriiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;      r^iiiiniiiiiitriitiiliiiiiiiiriiitiiiiiiiiiiii'i 
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Nothing  New* 

Falk  Gears  hare 
ALWAYS  been 
strongest  at  the 
base. 


I     The  Falk  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  Wis.   i 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirtiiiitiiiiiiiiiiniu)iii)irniniiiiMiriiiiitiii)iiiiiirtiiiiiiiii[<irMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiirrinrtiiiriiiii)iiiin 


BUCKEYE 

BLOWER 

COMPANY 

iBttCKEYEMWEFANS- 
C61umbus,Ol)io. 


Make  Your  | 
Own  Coils 

You  can  save  money  making  | 

your    own    coils    if    you    use  I 

Segur     Coil     Winding     Ma-  | 

chines.      Write     for     catalog  1 

on  Peerless  and  Segur  Arma-  | 

ture    Shop    Iciols — Tools   for  i 

making    every    armature    re-  | 

pair.     Write   now.  | 

ELECTRIC  SERVICE  SUPPLIES  CO.  | 

Philadelphia. —  17th  and  Cambria  = 

Sfs.    New   York — 30   Church  St.  = 

Chicago — Jloiuidnuclt    Bldg.  i 

Branches — Boston,   Scranton,  Pittsburgb  = 

Cvnada  § 

I                 SerUT  Coil  Spreader                   Lyman  Tube  &  SupdIj  Co.,  Montreal  | 
^itiiirMiiiiiiiiruttijiiriiitiiiiniiiiiiiiinMiMiiriiiiuiiiijiiimiiriinriniiiiiriiiiiuirrnMiiiiniiiriniiiiuiiiiniiuiiniumuimiimniiiiw 


Seeur  Hair-Piii  Loop  Winder 
mounted   on    Seeur 
Lathe  Head 


~  Ace  High  Amon? 

Seat  Locomotive  Gauge   Cocks 

Tha  operating  seat  is  renewed  not  reground. 
This   is   accomplished  with   coclt  under  full 
pressure  and  at  a  few  cents  cost.    Bail- 
road  and  industrial  locomotives 
have  been  equipped  for  years. 
and    users     never    go    back    to 
simDle   types.     Your  order   for 
i-in.  shank  cocks  will  be  filled  from  stock. 
detailed  information. 
EYNON-EVANS   CORPORATION 
16th  and  Clearfield  Streets,   Ftuladelptiia,  Pa. 


giiMuirij jiiiijuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirL ju iir iijiriiiiiiiiiui ii jiiiiriiuiiuiiiiiiiiriiid Jim i iiiiii| 

I  BUY   ROBINS   CONVEYING   MACHINERY  | 

I  For  your  material-handling  needs.  | 

I  Belt  Conveyors,   Belt   and   Bucket  Elevators.   Crushers   for  Coal   and  | 

i  Coke,  Rotary  Grizzlies,  Bin  Gates,  and  many  other  types  of  material-  = 

I  handling  equipment.     Write  for  Handbook  of  Conveyor  Practice,  g 

I  ROBINS  CONVEYING  BELT  COMPANY  | 

1  .New  York,  14  Park  Row.  Chicago,  Old  Colony  Bldg.  Boston,  70  Kilby  St.  = 
=  Pittsburgh,  Union  Arcade  Bldg.  El  Paso,  Te.\.,  349  First  National  Bank  Bldg.  = 
=  Biiniingham,  .ila.,  C.  B.  Daris  Engineering  Co.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Gutta  = 
I     Percha  &  Rubber,  Ltd.      San  Francisco,   The  Griffin   Company.  | 

^illiiiiiuiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuimiiiiiniiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiuiiiiiMiiiilMililliniiiiiiMiiiiiniiiiimliiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiitiiiriiiiiiiiif 

^iiiiiiiituiiiniiiiiiiiitMiniiMiiiiitiiiMiittiiitiiitiiiriiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiMniMillllliliiriiiitiiitiiiuiilllllMiiiiiiKiiittiiiiii 

"Toleiios"  meet  every  pipe  thread- 
ing and  cutting  requirement  in  the 
coal  mining  business.  Strictly  port- 
able, strong,  durable  and  efficient, 
they  are  the  pipe  tools  for  satisfac- 
tion. 

Write  for  Catalog  F 
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fV)^  GEARS 

Strongest  at  the  base 
If  here  strength   is  most   needed 

NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

Ill   Broadway,  New  York  City 


iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
ctmiiiMiniiriiriiiiiiirinrnTtMiiiinrirriirriiiiiiriiiriiiiiiHi 


5P 


IONS  HOISTS 


Branches : 
New  York 
Pittsburs-h 
Chicago 

^Ke  Chisholm-Mo 


ith   the   tiyratine    Yoke" 
Vi    to   40-ton   sizes 
Jobbers   m    all   cities. 
Send  for  our  Catalog. 

sts-Granes-Trolleya 
Mi^.  Co.  Cle 


.-land 


ROBERTSON  PROCESS  METAL 

A    Rust    and    Corrosion    Proof 
Building  Material  for 

Permanent  Roofs,  Siding  and  Trim 

Writa  for  Sample 
H.  H.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


llliliiiiiiiiiiilllliuiiiMiiiliiilllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiuuiiuius 

iiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiritiiiiiuiiiiriiininiitiiiniiMtiiiitiiMiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiriiirii: 

pi)3®|®Mriiw| 


MILL 
DRIVES 

SPEED  REDUCERS 


SPUR 

WORM 
BEVEL  GEARS 


FAWCUS  MACHINE  CO.  PITT5BURGH.  PA. 


iiitiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiMi 
uiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiimimiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiMiiitiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii 


iiiiiiJiiiiiimiiimumiiJiiiimir 
iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiinu 


I 


THE    MEDART    COMPANY 

(r,,rf,n,ly  Mediirl  l\t/enl  Pulley  Co.) 
General  Offices  and  Works:  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 

and  Warehouse:  Cincinnati  Offices:  Chicago  and  Philadelplii 


FLORY  HOISTS 

S.  FLORY  MFG.  CO.,  Bangor,  Pa. 


illlllllUUIIIiiiililiiiiiiii 


.  inJ  /  9S  Liberty  St.,  Ne 

\  ^r    I  House  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

»     ■        '  Monadnock    Block,    Chicago,    III. 

Chas.   T.   Lehman,   Birmingh:im,   Ala.  = 

=      c^..,   ,,».,„..                     Banks  Supply  Co.,  Huntington.  W.  Va.  | 

ijuimiliniimuiiminnimiiiijiitiiminiMiiiiiiiiuiiiii iniiii iiiimiiiniiiiiiiiumjin iinin miMiiiiiiiiiiiiiB 


=      A  Flory  Hoist  tor 


SANSOrELECTRIC  NINE  HOISTS 

IRON  WORKS  DEPARTMENT 
THE  English  tool  &  Suppiar  Co.  Kansas  city.mq.  u.s.a. 
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engineers  are  specialists  in  D.C.  power  circuit  control 

THIS  COVERS   A   BROAD   FIELD 

These  illustrations  show  some  of  our  products 

Our  complete  group  "A"  Catalog  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

THE  AOTOTWIC  REm75IHC;  QRCOIT  BREAKER  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

DISTRICT    SALES   OFFICES: 

PITTSBURGH:  323  Oliver  Elder.  PHILADELPHIA:  1613  Chestnut  St. 

CHARLESTON.   W.   VA.:   110  Hale  St.  ST.  LOUIS:  401  National  Bank  of  Commepce  Bklg-. 

BIRMINGHAM:    30-;    American    Trust    Bids; 


atillllliuiiuiiiiiliiulliMliiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiriiiHiiiiii 
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They  Withstand  the  Strain  | 

Wherever     "Sure     Grip"     Trolley  | 

Clamps    are    used — and    that   means    a  | 

lot  of  minfs — they  are  famous  for  rug-  | 

ged  serviceability.     Sharp  curves,  falls  | 

of  slate  or  props,  or  other  bad   condi-  | 

tions    make    no    difference    with    their  | 

efficiency.       They     never     let    go     and  | 

they're    rustproof.     May   ive  send  full  | 

particulars?  | 

Electric  Railway  Equipment  Co.  | 

2900   to    2918    Cormany   Ave.  | 
Cincinnati,    Ohio 


A  Lesson  For  The  Scrap  Pile 

Look  over  your  scrapped  gears  and  pinions  and 
answer  this  question  in  dollars  and  cents — Money 
that  came  out  of  your  own  pocket. 

"How  many  of  these  gears  and  pinions  would  still 
be  running  and  good  for  long  service  if  they  were 
Nuttall  BP,  guaranteed  for  four  times  the  life  of  un- 
treated gearing  ?  How  much  would  I  have  saved  ?" 
Take   that  lesson   to  heart — Consult  Nuttall. 


RDNUHALL  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  ^PENNSYIMIA 

Philadelphia   Office:    420   Land   Title   B!Jg. 
Chicago  Office:   2133  Conway   Bldg. 


SURE  GRIPllNoltall 
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May  we  send  you 
our  latest  Catalog? 


The  Highly  Developed  Shay 

THE  basic  advantages  of  the  geared  engine  have  been  carried  to 
an  unusual  degree  in  the  Shay  Geared  Locomotive. 

Shay  gears  were  perfected  and  patented  by  an  engineering  staff 
which  has  to  its  credit  many  advances  in  locomotive  construction. 
The  accessible  outside  driving  shaft,  the  powerful  three-cylinder 
Shay  engine  and  the  deep,  economical  firebox  are  other  Lima 
developments. 

For  mining  and  stripping  operations  with  their  steep  grades,  sharp 
curves  and  rough  track,  the  highly  developed  Shay  Geared  Locomo- 
tive is  an  economical  haulage  unit. 

Write  for  details. 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE   WORKS,  Incorporated 


17  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Lima,  Ohio 


iiimimimiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiimimiiiini 


riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iitiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiirriimmiMiiinin 

iiuiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnitiimimimiiiimiiumiiKiit^ 


Reduce  the  Cost 

of  Low  Seam  Haulage 

Many  low  seam  operators  realize  the  advan- 
tages of  storage  battery  locomotives  but  think 
their  coal  too  low    for  locomotive  haulage. 

ATLAS 

Storage  Battery  Locomotives 

are  built  in  types  low  enough  for  any  condition. 

I  For  example  there's  the  Type  E,  which  i>  .10  ^ 

I  inches  high.     Then  Type  D,  built  as  low  as  | 

I  26  inches  over  all.  | 

The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Go«         I 

I  ENGINEERS— MANUFACTURERS  | 

I  Cleveland,  Ohio  I 

^iliiniimillliiiiiriiiiiiinMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinuitiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiniiiiirriiiiiirnriinuuiitR 
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STORAGE  BATTERT  LOCOMOTIVE 


A  type  and  size  for  every 
mining  condition.  Ask  our 

nearest  office  for  details. 


I  The  Ironton  Engine  Co.,  Ironton,  O.  | 

i     Branch  OfKces:  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Denver,  Seattle,    I 
I  Huntington,    W.    Va..    Louisville,    Ky.,    Birmingham,    Ala.  | 

^iiimmillimimiL iiiiiiillllillllllllliiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimnmiimiii iriiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiMiiiiJiiiiriiriimimriiiiii r. 
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Manufacturers         ""^^IJ  V^^^*^        °'  Locomotives 
Gasoline-Storage  Battery-Trolley-Combination 

Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Company 

Rochelle.  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

See  our  ad.   in   the  first  issue  of  each  month 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiii 
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AMERICAN 
Gasoline  Locomotive 


All   An 


:;is-0-Motive9  arp 
tubular  daiator 
fu^al    circuKaliu^ 


eiiuipped 
fan  and 
pump. 

The  Hadfield-Penfieia 

Steel  Co. 

BUCYRUS,    O. 
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This  Deming 
Pump  Book  WaiTeU  Us! 

AN  UNUSUAL  mine  pumping  prob- 
•^^  lem  doesn't  worry  the  man  with  a 
Deming  Catalog  handy  in  his  office. 
Whatever  the  condition,  there  is  a  stand- 
ard Deming  Pump  built  exactly  for  the 
task,  fully  explained  and  illustrated  in 
the  Deming  Pump  Book.  It  will  be  given 
to  mine  executives  on  request.  If  an 
outline  of  conditions  can  accompany  your 
request  an  individual  bulletin  arranged 
by  our  engineering  department  to  fit 
your  particular  need  will  also  be  furnished. 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  Est.  1880 

SALEM,  OHIO 

"Over  1,000  hand  and  power 
pumps  for  all  uses" 

The  nearest  disiribulor  will  give  your  problem  personal, 
on-the-spot  attention  if  necessary  and  can  usually  mal^e 
immediate  deliveries  jrom  his  floor. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Charleston.    W.   Va.  Charleston    Elec.    Supply    Co. 

Chicago .     .      Henion   «t   Hubbeil 

Denver Hendrie  &  Bolthoff  Mfg.  «c  Sup.  Co. 

New      York Ralph      B.      Carter      Co. 

Pittsburgh Harris    Pump    «c    Supply    Co. 

Agencies  in  all  other  principal  cities. 


PUMPS 


©V 


2^ 


^1  &fc 


The  Tool  Steel  Gear  &  Pinion  Co. 

ti.Ohio 
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EXIT  THE  DEMONS  OF  FRICTION ! 


Vol.  21,  No.  26 

!UliUlil£ 


I  Hulburt  Oil  &  Grease  Co., 


I  Distributing    Points    Throughout    Coal   Fields. 

aUillliiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiitniMiiMiiiMiuiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiniihiiiuiiniiiiiiuiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiNiiuiiiiiiiiiiii[iiii 


iiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitiiriiiiimk 


aiillliiiiiiiirtiiiiitiii 


iiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirtiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiirtiiiiiiirtiiitiiiriiitiiiiii>^ 

O.  S.  I 

Dependable  | 

Locomotive  | 

Cranes  | 

Especially       adapteil  | 

for    the    rapid     han-  | 

dling     of     materials.  | 

Reduce      your      han-  | 

dling  costs  to  a  mini-  | 

mum  and  cut  out  all  | 

demurrage      charges  | 

on    railroad    cars   hy  | 

the  installation   of   a  | 

Dependable  | 

Locomotive  Crane  | 

Mannlaitiircd  hy  = 


HnMiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiinriiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiii' 

1  Are  You  Interested  In  Better  Mine  Cars!  i 


RYTURBINE 

•mm/M/t     ■   wiiimmimmimmuiifm 


is  ideal  for  driving  generators,  pnmps  and  fans 
for  all  service,  because  of  its  sinii)licity,  effi- 
ciency and  reliability.  There  are  more  than 
4000  in  operation. 

THE  TERRY  STEAM  TURBINE  CO 

HARTFORD.    CONN.  T-43i 


^  DIRECT  CURRENT 

I  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 


MOTORS 


Variable  or  Constant  Speed — %  to  50  H,  P. 

UXIFRAME  MOTORS  are  especially  adapted  to.  direct  motor-driven 
v!)!»ai  itus.  No  changes  in  mounting  required,  as  dimensions  of  both 
A.C.  aiid  D  C.  motors  of  same  hp.  ratins  are  ideiitical. 

B.  A.  WESCHE  ELECTRIC  CO. 


s  Vine  Street,  CincinDati,  Ohio 

OfTce.  no  Wc--t  -40th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y 
II   II  iiiiriiimiiiiiiiiimitiiiimimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiir 


The  better  mine  car  must  be  durable,  and  it  must  pro- 
vide the  greatest  possible  capacity  Tvithout  unneces- 
sarv  weight. 

Irwin  Mine  Cars  are  desigiied  and  built  to  fill  those 
requirements.  For  durability,  for  the  economy  of 
operation  that  means  a  dividend-paying  mine,  get  the 
Irwin  Mine  Car. 

Write  for  details. 


Irwin    Foundry 
&  Mine  Car  Co. 

Irwin,  Pa. 


Power  and  Electrical  Machinery,  Mining  Machinery,  Pump-  | 
ing  Fnrrines,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Crushing  Machinery,  Steam  | 
and  Llectric  Hoists,  Power  Transmission  Machinery,  Timber  | 
Ti  citing  and  Preserving  Nf achinery,  Air  Compressors.  | 
II I  Ml  III  II  iiiiiiniiiiiiMiiMiiiniiiiniiMiiiiimimimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitmiiimiiiiiiiHiimiiiiimiiMiMitMiiiimmiiiimniimiR 


UlllhllllllllllllllltUIIIIIIIIII 


iitiitiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniriinMm 


DE  LAVAL  STEAM  TURBINE  CO. 


i( 


iiiiiiiiiiiriimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiirtiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[= 

PLYMOUTH  I 

Gasoline  Locomotives  l 
For    all    Industrial    Haulasie  I 

Ask   for   Bulletins  | 

THE    r.*TE-RO()T-Hr.ATII   CO.  I 

lM.vnw)nth.    Ohio.    I  .    S.    .\.  = 

iitiiiiiitiiiliiinmillllilllliiiuiiirililllillimillliiiiiiuiliiiiiiitiiiiiriiiiiiiiin 

^11  ..iiiijiiuillllllllIIJlllllllllJlulllllJlllllllllllllilllllllillllllllllliilliiliiiliiillillllllllllliiiliillllllllllillliiitiiiuililiiiiiniiimiiiiiiirii^ 

j  PUMPS  I 

I      Electric,  Steam,  Boiler  Feed      | 
I  BOYTS,  PORTER  &  CO.  | 

I  ConneUsville,  Pa.  | 

^iiiiiimnminmiitniiiiiiMiitiiiiiiimiriiiiiiniiiiirtiiiiHiiniiiMiimiiitiiiuiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiinimiriiiitNiiiiiiii iiiiitiimiiiiiimH 

Get  Preferred  Attention~Me»tiori 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


capacities  up  to  lo.OOO  hp.  Catalog  D71. 
_    _  Lirbo  Generator  Sets. 
f>ouble  Helicnl  Speed  Reducing  Gears  for  high  apeett 
service.     Catalog  G71. 

Centrifugal  Pumps,  single  anil  mult  i-stagc.  horizontal 
nmi  vertical  shaft,  for  all  hearts  ami  cai'.uities.  Catalog  B71. 
Cciitrifufial  Blowers  and  Compressors  for  all  deliveries 
and  all  pressures  up  to  l-o  lbs,    Cutaloi;  L71. 


^iiniiriiiiiiMiiiiiiriiiiniiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiittuiiiiiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiNiiiniiiiniiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

I        Nolan  Automatic  Caging  Systems  | 

I  for  use  at  i 

I    shaft    bottoms,    on    tipples    with    any   kind    of   dump,    and    at  | 

I  the  head  of  incline.  | 

j       THE  MINING  SAFETY  DEVICE  CO.  \ 

I  Bowerston,  Ohio  I 

iTMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)iiiMiiriiiiiiiit)iifitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiirMitriiiiiiiiiiiii*r 
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Be  More  Careful  With  Your  Mine  Cars 

—  it  Pays 

They  are  a  necessary  and  important 
part  of  your  mine  equipment,  so  give 
them  proper  consideration.  Don't 
think  that  just  because  they  are 
rough,  dirty  and  rumbling  they  can 
stand  neglect. 

First  of  all  see  that  they  are  proper- 
ly lubricated  by  using 

SUPERLA  MINE  CAR  GREASES 

(Made  in  three  consistencies) 
Superia  18  Grease 
Superla  39  Grease 
Superia  57  Grease 

To  insure  the  proper  lubrication  of  mine 
cars  our  Superia  Greases  are  prepared  with 
the  same  care,  as  are  our  finest  cylinder  oils. 

There  is  a  lot  to  know  about  mine  car  lubrication. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  book,  "MINE  CAR  LUBRICA  TION".    It  is  free. 


STANDAI^D 


OIL         COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


(    I   N    D    I    A    rsl    A.  ) 


U.     S,    A, 


|iiiuuuiiiiiiiiiiii iirriiiiiMiiimiiiii I II Ill iiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii imiiiiiiiiiiK^  |iiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiin i i i i iiiiiiiiii i iiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiMiiii 

I  I                          There  is  no  Secret  | 

I  I                    About  the  Economy  of  | 

II  '^^^  I 

I  I     Una-Flow  Steam  Engine  | 

I  I  The  new  eiiition  of  Prof.  Stumpf's  book  explains  the  funda-  I 

I  I  mentals  of  the   success  of  this  prime  mover,   and   deals  with  | 

i  I  the    latest    steam    engine    practice,    both    in    Europe    and    the  i 

I  I  United  States.  i 

I  I  It  is  of  interest  to  the  designer,  builder   and  buyer  of  steam  I 

I  I  engines.  | 


CARS 


Buy  Nov: — So,   when   production   comes  you   will   be   pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  it. 

The  W.A TT  CO.  offers  you  a  real  service.    "Our  factory 
(he   largest  in  the  world   devoted   alone  to  car   building." 


Engineering  Service 
Free 

Catalogs. 

"Car      Builders      for 
Over    50    Years" 


The  Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co. 

Barnesville,  Ohio 


iillllllllllllMlllllllltlllllllllllMllliiKiiiiiiiiiiiilltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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STUMPFLOW 


DESIGN 


Price 

$5.00 

STUMPF 
UNA-FLOW 
ENGINE  CO. 

Iiicorporated 

206    E.   Genesee   St., 

Syracuse,   N.   Y. 


Stuiiipf  Vna-Flow  Kngine  Co.,  Inc.,  'ZOG  E.  lien 

osfe  St.,  Sj-racuse,  X.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please    send    me    Prof.    Stumpf 

s   latest    book   on    "The 

Una-Flow  Steam  En^ne."  /or  which  5:>.00  i 

3  enclosed. 

r>iMiiinrimmmirMiuMmiiMriiHniiuiiiiiiiimmniMitiinriuiiiiimniiniiimiimiMMmiiiiiiinM)irMiiimiiiiiuiiiiinmirmrrMU^ 
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^inMiiiimmimiiminpmiininMiimiMimmMniimnitiiniiimiiMiiiiiiiiiMtiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiimtiiitiiiiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiii 

I  HELMICK 


Mine  Cars 


Designed  especially  for 
your  needs. 

Service   and  workman- 
ship    unsurpassed. 


Steel  Rail  Frog  Switches 

and  Accessories 

Roll  Back  Dumps 


O  Ml  O 

MINE   CAR    CREASI 


I  The  Hockensmith  Eureka 

I  Weighing  105  pounds,  will  perform  any  service  that 

I  can  be  obtained  from  another  wheel  weighing   120 

I  pounds — will  outwear  the  heavier  wheel — and  will 

I  reduce  operating  and   replacement  cost  throughout 

I  its  term  of  service. 

I  Over  1,000,000  Hockensmith  Eurekas 

I  are  proving  this  in  service. 

I  Hockensmith 

I  Wheel  and  Mine  Car  Company 

i  Penn,  Pa. 

iiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiriiiiiiiriinniiiiniiniiiiiiinnniiiminiiiiHniiiniiinuimimniNiiiinnimiiiiiiii n 
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/MrJ^< 


^Clai; 


THE  WONDERFUL  AUTO- 
MATIC DROP  BOTTOM 
MINE   CAR 


ALSO  OTHER  MINE  CARS 

AND  THE  WHITNE.y\WoNDER" 

ROLLER.  BEARING  TRUCKS 


^iiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiintimMiiiiiiiiiiiiiti 


Feeds  without  fric- 
tion.il  heat  and  main- 
tains its  normal  con- 
sistency in  all  tem- 
peratures, from  40  de- 
grees below  zero  to 
300  degrees  above. 
And  no  pressure  is 
great  enough  to  cause 
it  to  drip  from  bear- 
ing surfaces. 


I  Write  for  Bulletin  Number  26 

I      The  Keystone  Lubricating  Company 

I  Established  1884 

I  Executive  Offices  and  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  Branches  throughout  the  World 

SiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiniMitiiniiiiiniiijiiMMuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiuiiumiiiMiiiiniiiiii 
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I  PHILLIPS  I 

I  Patent   Open  Cap  Wheel  Truck  [ 


0 


S  seldon    shopped    on    account    of   truck  | 

trouble.    Holds  lubricant  for  long  periods-  | 

Is  easily  applied  with  a  few  large  bolts.   Is  | 

guaranteed  for  a  year  against  hub  wear.  | 

I   Has  full-floating  axles  with  visible  linch  pins.  | 

I    This  Truck  is  the  ideal  running-gear  for  large  or  | 

I    small  mines,  light  or  heavy  cars,  animal  or  mechan-  | 

I    ical  haulage.     It  will  solve  that  problem  of  hard-  | 

I    running  cars — on  level  track  it  runs  25  per  cent  | 

I    easier  than  other  improved  trucks  selling  at  the  | 

I    same  price.  | 

I                                               Write  us  today  | 

I        Phillips  Mine  and  Mill  Supply  Co.  [ 

I                        So.  23rd  &  Jane  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  I 

airllliiltliiiMiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiliiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiii^ 
£<niluIIIIiiiniiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiriijrrMirmriiiiiiiiiirriiiiiiriiiiii]iiiiiriiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirMiiiiriiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 

I    THE  EGYPTIAN  \ 

I  Roller  Bearing  Mine  Car  Trucks  | 


The    durability     and     simplicity     of 
Egyptian     trucks     eliminate     frequent 
maintenance  attention,  keeping  cars  off 
the     repair     tracks     and     raising    the 
standard  of  economy. 
Strength   and   safety,  simplicity  of  in- 
stallation and  accessibility  of  the  pro- 
tected   roller    raceway    are    combined 
features  to  be  found  only  in  Egyptian 
design. 
Complete    information   luill    be    sent 
upon  request. 


Egyptian  Iron  Works 

"Dept.  c.  A."  Murphysboro,  111. 


Greater  Capacity 


'TpHE    ability    of   Gumey    Ball 
■*■    Bearings   to   sustain   greater 
loads  is  celebrated. 

This  greater  capacity  is  secured  by 

1.  The  use  of  more  and  larger 
balls  assembled  without  a  filling 
slot. 

2.  An  area  of  contact  under  heavy 
loading  or  shock  due  to  the 
Gumey  design — a  close  coinci- 
dence between  curvature  of  the 
balls  and  curvature  of  the  race- 
ways, so  that  their  slight  dis- 
tortions under  shock  automatic- 
ally increases  the  contact  of  the 
units. 

Let  our  Engineering  Department 
help  in  solving  your  bearing 
problems. 


Gurney  Ball  Bearing  Co. 

Conrad  Patent  LUcniee 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

•URNOr 

■ALL  UARINOS 


EuinniiiiHiiiiimniirmnmniiriiiriiiir mn iiiiiiiiiirmiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiliiiMiiiiiiiiiiiNiiuiiMiiiMiiiiis!     ^^m^^ma^^^K^a^^^a^m^^^m 
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iliriniitiriuiijiiiiiiiiiiHiiiuiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiJiijjiijiiiriiiiirriiiriiiniin 


'■t. 


mil iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiuimiuiuiiinuiniiiiiiiiiiiiUiuiiiiiJiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiit 

I  I  Leschen  Wire  Rope  Is  Dependable  | 

I  I  When   you    buy    Leschen    Wire   Rope  you    are    not   experi-   | 

I  I  menting,  for  its  ability  has  been  proven  by  its  service  record.   | 

I  I  For  heavy  mine  hoisting  and  haulage  and  for  steam  shovels,    | 

I  I  mining    machines,    etc.,    we    recommend    Hercules 

I  i  (Red-Strand)  Wire  Rope  because  its  unusual  dura-  _ 

I  I  bility  enables  it  to  vfork  with 

I  I  marked   economy  under  such 

I  I  conditions. 

I  I  Established    1857 

I    I      A.  Leschen  &  Sons 
I    i  Rope  Co. 

I     I  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E     I     New  York        Chicag-o         Denver 
E      E  San  Francisco 

I     TiiiiiMiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiitiMiiMiiiiiiE 

llllllllllltlllllllll llllilllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUUllUlllllUIUJlllllllllllllMlllllllllIlllIU 

jMaintenance      of      portable  | 

cable  is  not  expensive  with  I 

the  Gleason  Reel  to  keep  it  I 

safely  coiled   out  of   ha-rm's  I 

way  when   not   in   use.     A  I 

Reel  makes  a  cable  last  ten  | 

times  longer.  | 


Write  today  for 
prices  on  our 
Reels,  Recep- 
tacles, Plugs  and 
Cables. 


J.  L.  GLEASON  &  COMPANY 

239    Franklin    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


tiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiimmiiHiB 


ERICO  ARC  WELD  RAIL  BONDS 


WILL  KEEP  YOUR  POWER  BILL  DOWN 

THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiilillliiiiinii 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiic 


AUTOMATIC  AERIAL  TRAMWAYS 

Hauls  more  coal  at  less  cost. 

Wr/le    for    (leltlils 

INTERSTATE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

25  Church   Street    New  York  City 


"See  Information  in  Keystone  Mining  Catalog** 

iiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiriiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 
yiiiiiiiiuriiiiiiMiiiiiiii'tiiitiiiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiriiiiniiniiiiiiiiii 


West  Virginia  Rail  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Light  Steel  Rails 

and  Accessories 

1Me-M-J5-3ll.35«  will,  pit  rl.        ^^j</>' 
Huntington,  W.Va  .    ^<S^^ 


'•iiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinllllllliiiiiilliiliiiiiiiiiiiHiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiilillllllllllliiiiiiiiii 
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I  S,  12,  16,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40  lb.  per  yard 

I  Splices,    Spikes,    Frogs   and   Switches 

United  States  Rail  Co. 

I  CUMBERLAND.  MARYLAND 

^iilillllilitiilllllllilliiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiriiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMjriijtiiiiiiiniiiii 
|iiiiniiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiii]iin(iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui|]iiiiiiiiiiuiujiMUJiuiiuiiiiiiiu 

I     DO  YOU  WANT  A  SALESrivlAN  I 

I     OR  OTHER  ASSISTANT?  | 

I  If  so,  put  an  advertisement  under  "Positions  Vacant"  I 
I  in  the  Searchlight  Section.  The  result  will  be  both  I 
I      quick  and  satisfactory.  | 

I  Get  YOUR  Wants  Into  the  Searchlight  I 

§  62      i 

'iiillllilliiiillllliliimiiilllllimiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiii iiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiimiiiiiinmimiD 
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WEIR 
WEAR 


Synonyms 


WHEN  heavy  locomotives,  hauling  heavily  loaded 
cars  go  roaring  through  the  entries  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour— it  pa>s  to  have  frogs  that  assure  absolute 
safety. 

An  absurdly  small  cost  then,  for  safety — the  Titar 

Frog  of  Titanium  Steel. 

The  Titan   Frog  is  absolute   in   action.      You  can 

always  depend  upon  it.     No  parts  to  break.     It  is 

made  of  one  piece  and  will  outlast   any  semi-steel 

proposition. 

Details    and  prices    hy   return    mail. 


"Titan"    Frog 

of 
Titanium  Steel 


Guaranteed 

against 

Breakage 


WiAt  Itoi  CbttipaiiY 

CinciniSrti.OKio  '  /' 

Established     1882 

Largest  and  oldest  company  in  the  United  States  making  a  specialty  of  track  work  for 
mines.  Complete  turnouts  for  rooms,  tram  roads  and  tipples.  Prompt  shipments, 
durable  work  and  reasonable  price.       Our  Engineering  Force  is  at  your  service. 


Frogs -Crossings  -Switch  Stands  -Switches-Room  Turnouts  -Etc 
The  "CHAMPION"  Parallel  Throw  Switch  Stand 


The  lever  of  this  stand  throws 
parallel  with  the  rail  and  operates 
through  an  angle  of  180  degrees. 
There  are  none  of  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  vertical  lever 
and  the  horizontal  position  makes 
the  stand  self-locking  and  non- 
automatic.  There  are  three  sizes; 
for  rail  from  12  to  100  pounds. 


n^n^nrl  ^^®  "Cincinnatr^  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

M^%ifJ%mU  Established  1906 

Upon  It' 


stablished  1906 

re:prksf,xt.\.tives 

KEWYORK:  Mr.  Herbert  Crapster.  1  Madison  Ave.       BEXTON.ILL 
CH.\RLESTON:  Mr.  F.  K.  Holmsted. 

BIRMINGHAM :  The  U 


Mine  Safety  &  Service  Co. 
PITTSBURGH;  T.  H.   Edolblute  Co..   WabiUih   Bids, 
ted  Railway  Supply  Ck). 
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Frogs  Switches  Crossings  Room  Turnouts  Switch  Stands 


MINE  TRACK  EQUIPMENT 


The  little  things  count 

The  cost  of  mine  haulage  and  track  maintenance  is 
made  up  of  a  host  of  trivial  factors.  Some  of  the  great- 
est are  seemingly  the  smallest.  For  example,  a  switch 
that  binds  may  be  regarded  merely  as  an  annoyance. 
But  its  failure  to  operate  easily  reflects  directly  into 
your  costs. 

Because  "Central"  equipment  is  scientifically  planned 
and  staunchly  built  it  insures  against  operating  diffi- 
culties which  increase  costs. 

The  Central  Frog  &  Switch  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TRADE  I        I    mJ   fm      jjt  MARK 

(ALL  RUBBER) 

PORTABLE   CORD 


Tirex   Cord  is    noteworthy  because  of  its  clean  outer 

surface.       It    may  easily  be  wiped  clean  when 

soiled  and  is  always  ready  for  the  next  job. 

It  does  not  collect  and  hold  dirt  or 

and   will    not    absorb 

moisture. 


grease 


Send  for  descriptive  circular 


0 


MANUFACTURERS 
201  DEVONSHIRE  ST.   BOSTON  9 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Ash   Handling   Slachinery 

Combustion  Ensr'ing  Corp. 
Link-Belt   Co. 

.\ugers,  Coal    (See  Drills) 


Bearinss,  Ball  and  Roller 

Gurnev    Ball    Bearing    Co. 
Royerstord    Fdry.    &    Meh. 


Bit  Sharpeners 

Little  Giant  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 


Ifcox   Car   Loaders 

Fairmont  Mining  Mchry  Co. 

Link-Belt  Co. 

Manierre  Eng.  &  Mchry  Co. 

Breaker  Slachinery 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co..  C.  O. 
Vuloan   Iron  Works 
Wilraot   Engineering  Co. 

lireakers.  Circuit,  Electric 
(See  Circuit  Breakers, 
Electric) 

ISuckets.  Clamshell 


Buckets.  Coal  Handling 

Fairmont  Mining  Mehry  Co. 
Link-Belt  Co. 

Buckets,   Elevator 
Bartlett    &    Snow   Co.,    The 
C.  O. 

Fairmont  Mining  Mchry  Co. 
Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt  Co. 


Cableways 
Blaw-Kno.K   O). 
Interstate   Equipment   Corp. 


Mining  Safety  Device  Co. 

Cagers,  Automatic 
Car-Dumper  &  Equip.  Co. 
Holmes  &   Bn.s,,   Inc..  Robt. 
Mining  Safety  Device  Co. 


Fuumont  Mining  Mchry  Co. 
Helmick   FdryMch.  Co. 
Mining  Safety    Device  Co. 
Morrow  Mfg.  Co. 


Car  Hauls 

Ji'ffrev  Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt  (Jo. 


Car   Stops.    Automatic 

Car-Dumper  &  Equip.  Co. 

Fairmont  Mining  Mchry  Co. 

Mining  Safety  Device  Co. 

Phillips  M.  &  M.  Supply  Co. 
Cars  and  Car  Wheels 

Atlas   Car   &   Mfg.   Co. 

Fairmont   Mining  Mchry  Co. 

Helmick   Fdry.-Mch.  Co. 

Kockensmith  W.  &  M.  Car 
Co. 

Irwin  Fdry  &  Mine  Car  Co. 

Lobdcll  Car  Wheel  Co. 

Phillips  M.  &  M.  Supply  Co. 

Sanford-Day    Iron    Works 

Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co. 


Cars.  Roller  Bearing  for 

Gurney    Ball    Bearing   Co. 
Royersford  Fdry.  &  Mcll.  Co 


Castings 
Eynon-Evans  Corp. 
Falk  Corp. 
Hockensmith   W.  &  M.   Car 

Co. 
Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Co. 
Nuttall  Co.   R.   D. 
Sanford-Day  Iron  Works 

Castings,   Iron,   Brass   or 
Bronze 

Fairmont   Mining  Mchy  Co. 


Chains 
Fairmont   Mining  Mchy  Co. 
Link-Belt   Co. 

Chutes 

Helmick  Fdry-Mch.  Co. 
Sanford-Day  Iron  Works 

Circuit  Breakers,   Electric 

Automatic  Reclosing  Circuit 

Breaker  Co. 
Bartlett  &   Snow   Co.,   C.   O. 
General   Electric  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  M.  Co. 

Clamps,    Trolley  Wire 

Electric  Railway   Equip.  Co. 
Ohio  Brass  Co. 

Clutches,  Friction 
Caldwell  &  Co..  Inc..  W.  E. 
Link-Belt  Co. 


Coal  and  Ash  Handling  Mchr>' 

Gleason    &    Co..    J.   L. 
Link-Belt   Co. 


Coal    Mining    Plants 

Jeffrey    Mfg.    Co. 

Link-Belt    Co. 

Roberts    &    Schaefer    Co. 

Coal     Storage    &■    Rebandling 
Mchrv. 

Jeffrey  Mfg,  Co. 
Link-Belt    Co. 

Coke    Loaders 

Manierre  Engr.  &  Mchry  Co. 

Coke     Oven     Drawing     and 
Leveling    iVlachines 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Compressors.   Air 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.   Co. 
Cement-Gun    Co..    Inc. 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Denver  Rock   Drill  Mfg.  Co. 
General    Electric  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

Concentrators 

Deister    Concentrator    Co. 
Deister   Machine  Co.  1 


Consulting  Engineers   (See 
Alphabetical  Index) 

Controller  Equipment 

Automatic  Reclosing  Circuit 
Breaker  Co. 

Controllers 
General    Electric  Co. 
Goodman  Mfg.  Co. 
Westinghouse   Elec.   &  Mfg. 
Co. 

Conveyors,    Cable    Flight   R^ 
tarding 

Fairmont  Mining  Mchy  Co. 

Conveyors.  Chain  Flight 

Cross  Engineering  Co. 

Link-Belt    Oo. 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co..  C.  O. 

Conveyors,  Coal 
Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  C.  O. 
Fairmont    Mining  Mchy  Co. 
Hendrick    Mfg.    Co. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt  Co 

Marion  Mch    P.  &  S.  Co. 
Robins   Conveying   Bit  Co. 

Couplings  Mine  Car 
Fairmont  Mining  Mchy.  Co. 
Ho.cken.snaith   W.    &  M.  Car 


Crossings    (See   Switches, 
Frogs  and  Crossings) 

Crushers,   Coal 

American    Pulverizer    Co. 
Bartlett   &  Snow   Co.,   C.  O. 
Link-Belt  Co. 
Marion   Mch.   F.   &  S.  Co. 
Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co. 
Vulcan  Iron  Works 

Dealers'  Machineiy 

(Rail,  Pipe  and  Mis.  Equip.) 
Archer  Armstrong  &  Co. 
Carlin    Mach.    Co..    John    H. 
Duquesne  Elec.  Mfg.  Co. 
Foster  Co..    H.   M. 
Prank.  M.  K. 
Gregory  Electric  Co. 
Grey   Steel   Products  Co. 
Merchants  Steel  &  S.  Co. 
Miller-Owen    Electric    Co. 
Nashville  Industrial  Corp. 
Power  Mchy.  Exchange,  Inc. 
Sherwood.  E.  C. 
Standard  Rail  &  Steel  Co. 

Diamond  Core  Drill,  Contract; 
ing 

Diamond  Drilling  &  Exp.  Co. 
Hoffman  Bros. 
Longyear   Co..   E.   J. 
Punxsutawney   D.   &  C.  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
West   Virginia  Drilling  Co. 


Drills.  Air 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
Whitconib    Co..    Geo.    D. 


Drills,  Core 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Longyear  Co..   E.  J. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

Drills,   Electric 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Fairmont   Mining  Mchy  Co. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Sullivan    Machinery   Co. 


Drills,   Mine   Car 

Fairmont    Mining  Mchy  Co. 

Drills,  Power 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Denver  Rock  Drill  Mfg.  Co. 

Drills.  Rock 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Oo. 
Denver  Rock  Drill  Mfg.  Co. 


Dumps.   Cross-Over 

Helmick  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co. 
Philhps  M.  &  M.  Supply  Co. 
Sauford-Day  Iron  Works    .  . 

Dumps,  Cross  0\'er  and  Kick 
Bark 

Fairmont,  Mining  Mchy  Co. 

Dumps.  Rotary 

Car-Dumper   &    Equip.   Co. 
Fairmont  Mining  Machy  Co. 

Dynamos    (See    Generators) 

Electrical    Apparatus    and 
Supplies 

General   Electric  Co, 


Elevators  and  Conveyors 

Fairmont  Mining  Mchy  Co. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt    Co. 

Engineering   Instruments  and 
Supplies 

Buff    St  Buff   Mfg.  Co. 


Engines,    Hoist    and    Haulage 

Holmes  &  Bros.  Inc..   Robt. 
Vulcan    Iron   Works 


Engines,  Steam 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Stiunpf  Una-Flow  Engine 


Fans,    Ventilating 
Buckeye     Blower    C 
Jeffrey    Mfg.    Co. 
A'ulcan   Iron  Work: 


Gage  Cocks 
Eynon-Evans  Corp. 
Lunkenheimer  Co. 
Oh:o    Brass   Co. 

Gages,  Water,  Boiler  and  Lo- 


Jeiikins  Bros. 
Lunkenheimer  Co. 
Ohio  Brass  (Jo, 


Falk   Corp. 

Fawcus  Machine  Co. 

Medart   Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Nuttal  Co..  R.  D. 

Tool  Steel  Gear  i  Pinion  Co. 

Vulvan  Iron  Works 

Gears,    Herringbone 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 


Generators    and    G«ierating 
I)  nits 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
General    Electric   Co. 
Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co. 

Grates,  Traveling 
Combustion    Engr'ing   Corp 

Greases 

Hulburt  Oil  &  Grease  Co. 
Keystone    Lubricating    Co. 
Ohio  Grease  Co. 
Sanford-Day  Iron  Works 
Standard   Oil  Co. 


Hammers.  Power 

Little    Giant    Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

Hangers  (See  Pulleys) 

Headlights,    Locomotive 

Electric  Service  Supplies  Co. 
Cieneral    Electric  Co. 


Hoists,    Electric 
Allis-Chalmers    Mfg.    Co. 
English  Tool   &   Supply  Co. 
Holmes   Sc  Bros.  Inc..   Robt. 
Link-Belt    Co, 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
Vulcan  Iron  Works 

Hoists,    Portable 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Denver  Rock  Drill  Mfg.  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 


Hoists,  Steam 

>  Allis-Chalmers   Mfg.    Co. 
English   Tool    &  Supply  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
Vulcan    Iron   Works 


Incline  Plane  Slachinery 

Fairmont   Mining  Mchy  Co. 
Sanford-Day  Iron  WorkB 


d  Ejectorg 

Corp. 


Eynon-Evan; 
Jenkins  Bro: 
Lunkenheimer  Co 


lyOading  Booms 
Fairmont    Mining  Mchy  Oo 
Jeffrey   Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt   Co. 
Morrow  Mfg.  Co. 
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LocomotiTos,  Compressed  Air 

Porter  Co..  H.  K. 
Vulean  Iron  Works 

Lofomotives,  Electric 

AtL-ls  Car  &   Mfg.   Co. 
General    Electric    Co. 
Goodman  MIg-.  Co. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elee.  &  M.  Co. 

Locomotives  Gasoline 

Patc-Root-Hcath    Co. 
Hadfield-Peiifield    Steel   Co. 
Vulcan   Iron   Works 
Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D. 


Locomotive,   Steam 

Lima  Locomotive  Wks.  Inc. 
Porter   Co..    H.   K. 
Vulcan    Iron    Works 

Locomotives.  StoraRC  Battery 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Goodman  Mfg.  Co. 
Ironton  Engine  Co. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  M.  Co. 
Whitcomb  Co..  Geo.  D. 

Lubricants 

Hulburt  Oil  &  Grease  Co. 
Ohio  Grease  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Lubricators 
Hulburt  Oil  &  Grease  Co. 
Keystone   Lubricating  Co. 
Lunkenheimer  Co. 
Ohio    Grease  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


Mining  Mactiines 

Goodman    Mfg.    Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D. 

Mining  Machines,   Chain   and 
FuHcher 

Goodman    Mfg.    Co. 
Jeffrey   Mfg.   Co. 

Motors 

Allis-Chalmers   Mfg.   Co. 
Fairbanks,   Morse  &  Co. 
Geneial   Mfg.  Co. 
Wesche  Elec.  Co.,   B.  A. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  M.  Co. 

Oil  &  Grease  Cups 

Hulburt  Oil  &  Grease  Co. 
Keystone  Lubricating  Co. 
Lunkenheimer  Co. 
Oho  Grease  Co. 

Oils 

Keystone  Lubricating  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Perforated    Metals 
Chicago   Perforating  Co. 
Cross  Engineerijig  Co. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Hendrick   Mfg.  Co. 

Picking  Tables 
BaJtlett  &  Snow  Co.,   C.   O. 
Fairmont  Mining  Mchy.  Co. 


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt  Co. 
Morrow   Mfg.  Co. 


Pipe    Cutting    and    Threading 
.■VlachineiT  I 

Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Mch.  ; 


Pulleys,   Shafting  &   Hangers 

Caldwell  &  Co.,   Inc..   W.  E. 
Electric  Railway  Equip.  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Medart  Co. 


Pumps.   Boiler    Feed 
Barrett,    Haentjens   &    Co. 
Deming  Co. 
Terry   Steam   Turbine  Co. 

Pumps.    Centrifugal 

Allis-Ch.-ilmers    Mfg.    Co. 
Barrett.  Haentjens  &  Co. 
De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co. 
Terry   Steam   Turbine  Co. 

Pumps,    Pneumatic    .Vir    Lift 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

Pumps,   Power 
Boyts,    Porter    &   Co. 
Deming  Co. 
Fairmont  Mining  Mchy.  Co. 

Pumps,    Vacuum 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

Rail  Bonds 

American   Steel    &  Wire   Co. 
Electric  R'way  Impt.  Co. 
Electric  Service  Supplies  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Ohio  Brass  Co. 

Rails   and  Rail  Joints 

U.   S.   Bail  Co. 

West  Virginia  Rail  Co 

Reels 

Gleason  &  Co..  J.  L. 

Refrigeration,   .Automatic  for 
Coal  .Mine  Stores 
Automatic  Refrigerating  Co. 

Repairing,     Electric 
Nelson  Co..   I.  E. 

Retarders,  R.  R.  Car 

Fairmont  Mining  Mchy  Co.. 

Rooting  and  Siding — Asbestos 
— Protected  .Metal  —  Cor- 
rugated 

Robertson   Co.,   H,   H. 


Hazaid    Mfg.   Co. 

Lcschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  A. 

Roebling's    Sons    Co..    J.    A. 


Screens  &  Perforated  Sheeting 

Bartlett   &   Snow   Co.,   C.  O. 
Chicago   Perforating  Co, 
Harrington  &  King  Perforat- 
ing Co. 
Hendrick    Mfg.    Co. 
Jeffre.v  Mfg.  Co, 
Marion  Mch  F.  &  S.  Co. 
Morrow   Mfg.   Co. 
Pittsburugh  Perforating  Co. 

.Sccond-Hand  E4iuipment    (See 
Searchlight  Section) 
Archer   Armstrong   &  Co. 
Carlin  Mach,  Co.,  John  H. 
DuQUesne  Electric  Mfg.   Co. 
Gregory   Electric  Co. 
Grey  Steel  Products  Co. 
I.  R,  Nelson  Co. 
Merchants   Steel    &  S.   Co. 
Miller-Owen    Electric    Co. 
Nashville    Industrial    Corp. 
Nelson  Co..  I.  R. 
Power  Mach.  Exchange,  Inc, 
Sherwood.  E.  C. 
Standard  Rail  &  Steel  Co. 


^hea^es  and  Rollers 
Fairmont  Mining  Mchy.  Co. 
Meilart    Co, 
Sanford-Day  Iron  Works 


Stokers,  Mechanical 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 
Combustion   Engr'ing   Corp. 

Surveying  Instruments  (See 
Engineering  Instrumeilts 
and   Supplies) 

Switchboards,  Power 

General     Electric     Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  M.  Co. 

Switches,    Frogs   &    Crossings 

Central  F,  &  S.  Co. 
Cinti.  Frog  &  Switch  Co. 
Egyptian  Iron  Works 
Weir   Prog   Co. 


Tanks,   Wood   and   Steel 

Caldwell  Co..  Inc.,  W.  E. 
Hauser-Stander  Tank   Co. 

Telephone   Equipment 

Paragon   Electric  Co, 
Rome  Wire  Co. 


Thermostats,  Bearing 

Automatic  Reclosing  Circuit 
Breaker   Co. 


Sprocket  Wheels 

Caldwell  Co.,  Inc.,  W.  E, 
Medart  Co. 

Starters,    Motor 
-Automatic  Reclosing  Circuit 
Breaker    Co. 


Tipples  and  Tipple  Equip, 

Bartlett   &   Snow  Co.,   C,   O. 
Fairbanks,    Morse    &    Co. 
Fairmont  Mining  Mchrj'  Co. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Link-Belt   Co. 
Marion  Mch.,  F.  &  S.  Co. 
Phillips  M,  &  M.  Supply  Co. 
Roberts  &  Sehaefer  Co. 


Tracks,    Portable    Rail,    etc. 

Central  F.  &  S.  Co. 
Cinti.  Frog  &  Switch  Co. 
Egyptian    Iron    Works 
Weir  Frog  Co. 


Transformers 

(ieneral    Electric    Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  M.  Co. 


Jenkii 


Bros. 


Trolley    Material.    Overhead 

Electric  Railway   Equip.  Co. 
Electric  Service  Supplies  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Ohio  Brass  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  M.  Co. 

Trolley    Wheel   Bushings 

Electric  Railway  Equip.  Co. 
Nuttal  Co.,  R.  D, 


Trolley   >\hcels  and   Harps 

Eleciri.-  Railway  Equip.  Co. 
Nutlal   Co  ,   R.    D. 
Ohio   i!ra>sCo. 


Turbines,    .steam 

Alll^  Chalmers   Mfg.   Co. 
Barrett,    Haentjens   &  Co. 
DeLaval   Steam  Turbine  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Terry   Steam  Turbine  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  M.  Co. 

Valves 

Jenkins    Bros. 
Limkeiiheimer  Co. 

Ventilators 
Robert-on  Co.,  H.  H. 

Washeries,  Coal 
Deister  Concentrator  Co. 
Deister    Machine    Co. 
Fairmont  Mining  Mchy.  Co. 
Link-Belt  Co. 
Roberts    &    Sehaefer   Co. 


Water  Softening  and  Pnrifj- 
ing  .Apparatus 

ScaJfe  &  Sons  Co..  Wm.  B. 

Weigh    Baskets     (See   Tipples 
and   Tipple  Equipment) 

Welders,    Rail    Joint 

Electric   Railway   Impt.    Co. 
Ohio  Brass  Co. 

Welders.     Electric,     Portable, 
Rail    Bond 

Electric    Railway    Impt.    Co. 
Ohio  Bra.<s  Co. 

Welding  Apparatus 
Electric   Railway    Impt.    Co. 
General    Electric   Co. 
Ohio    Brass   Co. 


Wire  and  Cable 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
Anaconda  Copper  M'ing  Co. 
Broderick    &    Bascom    Rope 

Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Hazard  Mfg.  Co. 
Interstate   Equipment    Corp. 
Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  A. 
Paragon    Electric    Co. 
Roeblings'  Sons  Co.,  J.  A. 
Rome  Wire  Co. 
Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co. 

Wir 


Trolley     (See    Trolley 


Special   Index  to 

Chnchfield  Fuel  Co. 


Coal  Advertisers 

Peon  Coal  &  Coke  Corp. 


PERFORATED  METAL 


All  kinds 
and 
thick- 
nesses   of 
Metal 


FOR  SCREENING,  SIZING  and  WASHING  COAL 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Company 

628  No.  Union  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.  New  York  Office:  114  Liberty  Street 
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FACTS  on  Coal 
Mining  Costs 


Since  the  question  of  production  cost  is 
so    vital    to    the    coa     mining    industry 
today,  cocl  mir.ir.g  executives   and  engi- 
neers will  be  particularly  interested  in  this 
new  book. 

The  book  shows  actual  costs  of  doing  work  in 
representative  mines  throughout  the  country. 

It  describes  methods  that  have  proved  particu- 
larly profitable  for  other  coal  mining  companies. 

It   contrasts  various   systems  of  mining  as  to  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

It    discusses    frankly,    and    in   a    sound,    commonsense 
way,    labor-saving    machinery    and    shows    when    it    is 
economical  to  install  such  equipment. 

Just  Out! 

Coal  Mining 
Costs 

By  A.  T.  Shurick 

formerly  Associate  Editor  of  Coal  Age 
515  pages,  6x9,  illustrated,  $5.00  net,  postpaid 

The  book  is  practical  and  specific  throughout.    It  analyzes  operations  and 
gives  detailed  costs  for  every  step.     These  costs  are  so  itemized  that  proper 
rate  substitutions  for  various  times  and  localities  may  easily  be  made. 

Mr.  Shurick  has  been  in  close  contact  with  the  coal  mining  industry  for 
many  years.  In  preparing  the  book,  he  had  the  assistance  of  many  prominent 
coal  mining  engineers  and  executives. 

The  recognized  value  of  cost  data  in 
other  branches  of  engineering  suggests 
the  importance  to  you  of  this  first  book 
on  coal  mining  costs. 
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This  book  helps  you  answer  the  ques- 
tion: 

"What  is  the  most  economical  way  to 
mine  coal? 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 

You  may  send  me  un  10  days'  approval  Shurick's  Coal  Mil 
$5.00  net. 

1  10  da; 


V  York. 
t  Costs, 


Examine  this  new  book 

for  10  days  FREE 


•  I  agree  to  pay  for  the  book  or  return  it  postpaid  w 
■   ...    I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  COAL  AGE. 

I   ...  .1  am  a  member  of  the  A.I.M.M.E. 

i  Signed 

I  Address 

•  Official  Positi.rii   .  

i  Name  of  Company 
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